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CHKONICLE. 

T  the  end  of  last  week  the  English  world 
The  Holidays.  XX.  had  not  recovered  from  the  most  "  old- 
"  fashioned  "  Christmas  of  recent  years,  and  the 
newspapers  were  still  filled  rather  with  matter  which  had 
Ifoeen  obviously  manufactured  or  reserved  for  the  occasion 
than  with  such  as  had  spontaneously  presented  itself. 
The  great  Booth  fight  was,  however,  a  godsend,  and  it 
may  be  noted  with  some  satisfaction  that  the  vast  majority 
of  sensible  men  appear  to  be  coming  round  (a  little  late, 
and  after  much  money  which  might  have  been  better  spent 
has  been  wasted)  to  the  point  which  some  persons — not, 
perhaps,  more  sensible,  but  more  distrustful  of  the  popularis 
aura — held  from  the  first,  the  point  of  "  Can't  you  let  it 
"  alone  V  A  relaxation  of  the  Dog-muzzling  Order  for 
Londen  and  other  counties,  the  good  news  that  the  Scotch 
Railway  Companies  were  gradually  breaking  down  what 
an  extraordinarily  frank  spokesman  of  the  strikers  called 
their  attempts  to  "  create  disaster,"  and  a  few  other  items 
of  actual  importance  diversified  the  pages  of  the  papers.  On 
Monday  the  news,  though  still  thin,  was  a  little  less  thin, 
and  it  became  possible  to  classify  it  in  our  usual  fashion. 

The  most  interesting  matter  in  home  politics 
Home  Politics,  during  the  earliest  part  of  the  week  was  a  con- 
troversy telegraphically  conducted  by  Mr. 
O'Brien  with  the  Times  on  the  point  whether  he  is  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Irish  World  or  not.  In  any  case,  the  actual 
statements  of  the  T^iwies  appear  to  have  been  strictly  correct ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Air.  O'Brien  is  to  be  believed  (a 
question  on  which  we  express  no  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other),  the  case  would  seem  to  be  one  of  a  practice  which 
we  have  observed  to  be  common  of  late  among  the  lower 
class  of  Gladstonian  journals.  This  is  the  practice  of  re- 
printing ijigned  letters  or  other  contributions  from  the 
newspapers  to  which  they  have  been  actually  contributed 
without  any  indication  of  their  origin.  To  read  what  the 
Irish  World  itself  says  about  Mr.  O'Brien  is  extremely  pain- 
ful. These  Irishmen  respect  nothing,  not  even  those  "  fools 
"  and  mad  "  who  impress  with  compassionate  reverence  the 
■malignant  and  the  turbaned  Turk.  There  has  been  much 
•chatter,  but  very  little  positive  information,  as  to  the 
conference  between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Parnell  at 

Boulogne.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Chamberlain  delivered 

a  lively  discourse  at  Birmingham  on  the  Home  Rale  col- 
lapse— a  discourse  which,  strange  to  say,  has  not  pleased 
Euglish  Separatists.    But  they,  alas  1  are  very  hard  to 

|)lease,  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  discovered.  A  really  good 

letter  has  been  published  from  Mr.  Childers  on  the  subject 
of  an  Eight  Hours  Bill.  But  what  will  Mr.  Childers  do  if 
his  master  cracks  the  whip,  as  in  the  brave  old  days  of 
1885-6,  and  bids  his  pack  run  the  hare  in  the  other  direc- 
tion \  We  cannot  say  that  the  parallel  is  encouraging ; 
for  freedom  of  labour  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  greater 
ibuttress  of  Liberal  principles  than  the  duty  of  maintaining 
■the  Union. 

There  was  some  very  sharp  fighting  in  the 
Affaire"     American  Indian  districts  at  the  end  of  last 

week,  but  the  end  was  hoped  for.  Further 
intelligence  threw  a  by  no  means  agreeable  light  on  this 
fighting,  at  least  such  of  it  as  occurred  at  a  place  called 
Porcupine  Creek.  The  usual  charge  of  treachery  is  brought 
against  the  Indians,  and  it  seems  certain  that  they  resisted 
■disarmament ;  but  it  is  not  denied  that  they  were  far  inferior 
(one  to  four)  in  numbers  to  the  troops,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  massacred  women  and  children  in  great  numbers. 
After  all,  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  chassent 
de  race  in  this  respect,  and  remind  us  of  that  little  history 
■of  the  Irishwomen  at  Naseby,  where  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  vindicated  purity  so  nobly  at  the 


expense  of  the  leaguer  lasses.  Renewed  complaints  and 

(which  is  more  lamentable)  threats  come  from  Newfound- 
land. An  interested  man  is,  they  say,  blind,  but  it  is  really 
a  little  wonderful  that  the  Newfoundlanders  cannot  see 
(i)  that  they  cannot  fight  France  alone,  (2)  that  England 
cannot  decently  fight  France  for  claiming  her  undoubted 
rights,  (3)  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  Power 
on  earth  can  take  them  over  without  taking  their  liabili- 
ties with  them.  .There  has  been  a  good  deal  more  talk 

about  the  E.min-Wissjiann  quarrel.  In  India  theCzAiiE- 

witch  has  been  continuing  his  tour,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  agree- 
ably ;  and  the  puerile  palaver  called  the  National  Congress 
has  talked,  and  talked,  and  talked. 

Mr.  Gladstone  celebrated  his  eighty-first 
^^'mrtMlv"!''' bi^*^^^^y   on   Monday,   at   Ha  warden,  with 

general  good  wishes  even  from  those  who, 
politically  speaking,  disapprove  of  him  most.  For  if  he  has 
already  converted  about  seventeen-twentieths  of  the  brains  of 
England  to  Toryism,  or  something  like  it,  what  may  he  not 
do  if  he  be  spared  ?  The  non-political  gift  of  a  fountain 
was,  it  will  be  admitted,  very  ingeniously  selected;  for  there 
are  fountains  of  all  sorts,  and  almost  the  only  constant  quality 
that  they  should  possess  is  inexhaustibility 

On  Monday  a  very  good  letter  was  published 
Correspondence,  from  Mr.  Freeman  on   the  subject  of  the 

Greek  question  in  the  Universities — a  letter 
only  marred  by  some  perfectly  unnecessary  flings  at  "  knock- 
"  ing  and  kicking  balls  about."  This  discussion  filled 
many  columns  signed  by  many  distinguished  names  later; 
but  was  run  hard  in  that  respect  by  the  other  on  the  new 
American  copyright  plan,  on  which  hitherto  opinion  has 
failed  to  crystallize  itself.  The  better  conclusion  would 
seem  to  be  that  no  evil  can  possibly  be  so  great  as  American 

spelling.  Professor  Huxley,  unwearied  in  well-doing, 

kept  up  a  well-nourished  fire,  not  merely  on  "  General " 
Booth,  but  on  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  H.S.D.,  and  on 
Mr.  Cunningham,  of  Oxford,  a  biologist  who  thinks 
Darwin  an  over-rated  person,  a  writer  on  politics  who 
hails  the  dawn  of  the  time  when  "  individual  liberty 
"  will  be  sternly  repressed,"  and  an  economist  who  be- 
lieves in  Socialism.  Mr.  Huxley  was  rather  merciful  to 
this  egregious  one,  so  much  so  that,  knowing  his  ways,  we 
suspect  him  of  a  treacherous  intention  to  draw  Mr. 
Cunningham  again.  And,  indeed,  there  was  much  to 
be  got  out  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  for  he  replied  to  the 
eOect  that  he  had  had  to  look  into  a  dictionaiy  to  find 
what  epigoni  meant,  and  apparently  the  dictionary  did  not 

help  him  very  much.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck  exposed 

the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes's  ignorance  of  Italian  his- 
tory, a  work  perhaps  of  supererogation,  for  on  what  subject, 
unless  it  be  the  right  way  to  tickle  the  Nonconformist 
conscience,  does  any  man  who  knows  doubt  that  the  Rev. 

Hugh  Price  Hughes  is  ignorant  1  On  Tuesday  morning 

Professor  Huxley  hung  up  his  boxing-gloves,  having  adminis- 
tered to  those  about  Mr.  Booth  a  most  Entellian  thrashing, 

 The  same  morning  saw  a  very  lively  letter  from  Mr. 

Auberon  Herbert  on  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  (who 
will  not  in  the  least  see  the  fun  of  it),  and  one  equally 
lively,  though  involuntarily  so,  from  Mr.  Reginald  Brett. 
Mr.  Brett,  in  remarking  that  the  "  bitterest  opponent " 
must  admit  that  the  recent  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
"  dictated  by  motives  altogether  dissociated  from  party 
"  tactics,"  has,  perhaps,  committed  a  fault  which  has  been 
said  to  be  unavoidable — the  fault  of  taking  his  antagonists 
for  fools.  "  How  about  that  ten  days'  interval  'i  "  some  at 
least  of  the  bitterest  opponents  will  say,  softly  smiling,  to 
Mr.  Brett.  The  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors  on 
the  same  day  wrote  an  excellent  letter  on  the  Greek 
question,  and  the  Paddington  Vestry  Clerk  explained  that 
the  streets  of  that  which  is  to  London  as  Addington  was  to 
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Pitt  are  snow-bound  merel}^  because  twenty  three  of  the 
parish  horses  would  simultaneously  have  influenza.  Many 
others  have  raved  over  the  state  of  the  streets,  and  the 
Vestries  have  philosophically  said,  "  Let  them  rave  "  ;  but 
it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  force  in  the  contention  of 
one  advocate  of  Bumble  that  the  multiple  of  seven  maids 
with  seven  mops  necessary  to  clear  London  streets  would 
be  considerable,  and  would  reflect  itself  in  the  unpleasant 

•locuments  called  lute  demand-notes.  On  Wednesday 

morning  Mr.  T.  W.  Rl  ssell,  Dr.  Allox,  and  others  took 
up  the  tale  about  the  Rev.  Hugh  Piih  e  Hughes — ^but  really 
they  make  him  of  too  much  importance,  and  incur  the 
danger  of  taking  the  bloom  ofl"  that  delicate  Christian 
modesty  which  is  the  darling  virtue  of  the  political  minister. 
Regardless  of  this,  the  present  Mr.  Guinness  Rogers  ex- 
pressed on  Thursday  a  desire  to  know  what  the  late  Mr. 
Matthew  Arxold  would  have  thought  of  the  attempt  to 
compare  an  adulterer  with  an  agitator.  This  reference 
seems  to  us  rather  too  curious  and  complicated,  and 
hardly  worth  while  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  defunct  in 
order  to  determine  it.  Immense  quantities  of  corre- 
spondence appeared  on  all  the  subjects  noted  above  on 
Friday  morning,  but  the  most  noteworthy  thing  was  a 
kind  of  calculated  fit  of  hysteria  from  Cardinal  M.\nnino, 
in  which  he  observed  that  he  had  not  had  the  patience  to 
read  Mr.  Huxley's  letters.  Not  to  have  the  patience  to 
read  arguments  which  upset  your  position  is  a  disease  .so 
common,  that  reall}'  Princes  of  the  Church  should  try  to 
be  above  it.    They  have  their  own  besetting  temptations. 

^.  ^.  The  elevation  of  Sir  Edward  Guinness  to  the 
Honours!^  peerage — an  elevation  which  may  possibly  not 
in  the  long  run  duplicate  the  honours  of  the 
family — ought  to  be  universally  approved,  for  Sir  Edward, 
if  he  has  some  superiors  in  wealth,  has  few  in  the  art  of 
making  a  good  use  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  best  possible  cha- 
racter both  as  a  man  of  business  and  as  a  politician.  Sir 

Francis  Sandford  exemplifies  the  kind  of  Civil  Servant  who 

gets  peerages,  a  kind  at  least  remarkable  for  ability.  It 

:.s  magnanimous  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  distinguish  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  whose  Gadshill  unluckily  came  after 
his  Shrewsbury,  as  was  seen  both  in  his  arbitration  in  the 
Pope  Hennessy  matter  and  in  his  later  expressions  of 
opinion  about  Cape  policy.  But  earlier  he  did  good  service 
to  England,  and  good  service  to  England  should  never  go 
unrewarded.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  not  only  an  ex- 
cellent Englishman,  but  absolutely  first  in  his  own  line ; 

and   Dr.  Quain  who  knows  not  1  Among  those  not 

receiving  hereditary  honours,  Sir  West  Ridgway'  is  the 
most  distinguished  for  variety  and  value  of  public  service; 
but  Professors  Humphry  and  Ball,  and  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Thomas,  Sutherland,  are  hardly  less  eminent  each  in  his 
own  way. 

The  evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  strike 
^'strfke'^'^  would  need  a  Welsh  County  Court  judge  to  in- 
terpret it,  so  hopelessly  contradictory  are  the 
^statements  on  the  two  sides.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  several  mini,sters  of  religion  have  taken  the  side  of 
*.he  strikers.  The  unlearned  and  ignorant  man  may  gene- 
rally discover  where  7iot  to  give  his  sympathy  in  these  days 
by  observing  where  the  populaiity-hunting cleric  bestows  it. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that,  even  if  the  men's  case  were  perfect, 
the  reckless  disregard  of  othei's'  comfort — of  others'  lives, 
indeed,  in  their  tamperings  with  signals — and  of  their  own 
duty  which  they  have  shown  should  sufiice  to  make  people 
of  sense  hope  that  every  man-Jack  of  them  may  stay  "  out  " 
till  he  begs  for  mercy.  If  we  imitated  their  own  temper 
(which  God  forbid  !)  we  should  say  till  he  starves.  It  was, 
however,  by  the  time  that  the  week  was  turning  from 
middle  to  end  certain  that  the  men  had  come  in  on  one  (it 
is  true  the  least  important)  of  the  three  molested  railways, 
the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  ;  that  another,  the  Caledo- 
nian (the  most  important),  was  making  more  and  more 
headway  through  its  difficulties,  and  that,  the  North 
British  directors — the  persons  chiefly  attacked — showed  no 
signs  of  yielding.  Tliis  was  well.  And  on  Thur.sday,  it 
seems,  the  Dundee  men,  who  were  among  the  pillars  of  the 
North  British  strike,  proposed  compromise,  though  it  was 
rejected  by  a  meeting  at  Glasgow.  To  which  rejection  it 
may  be  hoped  Dundee  will  pay  no  attention.  For,  really, 
the  secret  of  this  whole  matter  is  so  simple  that  it  is 
astonishing  there  should  be  any  doubt  or  quarrel  over  it. 
Eveiy  man  has  a  right  to  say  for  himself,  "  I  will  not  work 
"  at  these  wages,  or  for  those  hours."  No  man  has  a  right 
to  say  to  another,  "  You  shall  not  work  for  those  hours,  or 
"  at  these  wages." 


Colonel  Rich's  Report  on  the  Norton  Fitz- 
Miscellaneous.  warren  accident  has  been  published,  the  chief 

practical  recommendation  being  of  course  the 

multiplication  of  refuge   sidings.  A  fire  of  unusual 

magnitude,  but  fortunately  unattended  by  any  loss  of  life, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  in  the  City,  between  Thames  Street 
and  Queen  Victoria  Street.  It  was  announced  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  that  an  arrangement,  requiring  of  course 
the  sanction  of  the  Argentine  Congress,  had  been  come  to 
by  the  Committee  of  Bankers  which  has  been  sitting  on  the 
finance  of  the  River  Plate.  On  the  same  day  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  (to  whose  personal  amiability  a  strong  tri- 
bute has  been  paid  by  "  One  who  Knows,"  correcting  an 
impression  which  was  certainly  current)  was  buried  at 

Bishopthorpe  A  well-deserved  address  was  presented 

to  Mr.  I-idderdale,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  judgment  saved  the  .situation  at  the  recent  crisis,  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  on  Thursday  ;  and  on  that  day  Di\ 
Warre  issued  a  letter  (which  appeared  next  morning)  ask- 
ing for  contributions  to  a  sort  of  Eton  Exhibition,  to  be 
held  in  commemoration  of  the  ninth  jubilee  of  the  School. 

 An  inquest  was  held  on  Friday  on  a  foolLsh  fellow  who 

chose  to  wrestle  with  a  bear.  Providence  does  not  seem  to 
have  helped  the  bear  unduly,  and  the  bear  himself  behaved 
very  well ;  but  the  foolish  fellow  died. 

Dr.  Schliemann's  death  puts  an  end  to  a 
Obituary,     remarkable     and     interesting     life.  Mr. 

AViLLiAji  John  was  a  naval  architect  of  the 

first  eminence.  The  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Richardson,. 

which  occurred  on  Monday,  creates  a  racancy  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Hartlepool.  Mr.  Richardson  belonged  to  the 
true  Liberal  party  ;  biTt  his  personal  popularity  in  his  con- 
stituency was  so  great  that  neither  Tory  nor  Gladstonian 
had  the  slightest  chance  against  him,  and  so  the  two  last 
elections  give  hardly  any  guide  for  the  future.  On  no 
recent  occasion  has  it  been  so  important  to  choose  the- 
right  candidate,  and  the  Unionist  party  is,  as  usual  in  sucb 
cases,  under  the  disadvantage  that  its  opponents  are  ready 
with  one,  and  it  is  not.  The  "  under-study  "  .system  may  be 
difficult  to  apply  in  politics,  but  it  will  have  to  be  managed. 

 Of  the  loss  which  French  literature  has  .sustained  by  the 

death  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet  we  speak  elsewhere.  

Lady  De  Ros,  who  died  on  Tuesday  at  the  extraordinary 
age  of  ninety-five,  had  been  recently  the  subject  of  some 
public  interest,  because  of  the  discu.ssion  about  the  locality 
of  the  Waterloo  Ball,  at  which  she  danced.  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge Kennard  had  done  good  work  for  the  Conservative 

cause  at  Salisbury.  Mr.  Francis  Hitchman   was  an 

industrious  journalist  and  political  biographer. 


A  SEASONABLE  CHRISTMAS. 

THE  ofiicial  Clerk  of  the  Weather  has  had  plenty  to  do 
this  week.  But  it  needs  no  expert  to  tell  one  that  in 
London,  at  all  events,  the  weather  is  indescribably  abomi- 
nable. At  Torquay  the  sun,  we  are  told,  shines  with  almost 
inconvenient  brilliancy  and  pertinacity.  From  Wick,  which 
seems  to  be  struggling  with  Peebles  for  the  precedency 
wrestled  by  Peebles  from  Pains,  a  veracious  resident  assures 
the  public  that  strawberries  are  lipening  with  alarming 
rapidity  in  the  open  air.  At  Syracuse,  where  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  read  Herodotus  for  a  guide,  mildness  is 
understood  to  prevail,  and  at  Denver,  Col.,  you  never  suspect 
that  the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  feeling  your  clothes 
rather  an  encumbrance  than  otherwise.  Lisbon  has  happily 
for  herself  been  warmed  by  African  politics,  and  man  is  stili 
the  vilest  thing  at  Monte  Carlo.  But  London  is  a  city  of 
dreadful  night,  in  which  the  late  Mr.  James  Thomson  ought  to 
be  alive  and  roaming.  Lord  Dundreary,  or  one  of  his  in- 
numerable imitators,  asked  what  people  talked  about  when 
there  was  no  weather.  In  London  they  have  to  find  other 
topics  for  a  diflTerent  reason.  The  weather  is  too  serious  a 
subject.  A  joke  upon  it  might  subject  the  perpetrator 
to  the  fote  of  Phrynichus,  whose  dramatic  instinct  was 
unduly  attracted  by  the  fall  of  Miletus.  The  daily  fore- 
cast is  as  varied  as  the  diet  of  Elijah.  Fog,  fro.st,  ice, 
and  snow  are  succeeded  by  snow,  ice,  frost,  and  fog, 
nor  does  the  wild  north-easter  which  slew  its  own  bard 
neglect  to  visit  us  with  its  genial  blasts.  What  com- 
fort is  the  thought  that  Vienna  is  as  bad  and  Bucharest 
worse  1  There  are  times  when  even  the  misfortunes  of 
others  are  an  inadequate  alleviation  for  one's  own.  No 
doubt,  as  the  pious  old  lady  observed,  we  ought  to  be 
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thankful  that  we  have  any  weather  at  all.  But  it  may  be 
permissible  to  hint  that  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing  palls 
upon  the  taste.  The  winter  of  our  discontent  came  upon 
us  without  warning.  Indeed,  all  the  signs  were  the  other 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  summer  was  wet  and  cold,  so 
that  a  claim  for  clemency  was  r-stablished  at  the  outset.  In 
the  second  place,  the  autumn  was  unusually  fine  and  warm, 
so  that  there  were  hopes  of  better  things.  It  is  quite  too 
painful  now  to  think  of  last  September,  when  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  sit  out  of  doors  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  October  (with  one  "  cold  snap ")  was  almost 
equally  delightful,  and  even  November  came  in  like  a 
lamb.  Then  something  went  wrong.  Whether  it  was  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  or  the  O'Shea  case,  or  the  Irish 
Bishops,  or  the  English  Nonconformists,  or  a  strike  in 
the  sun,  or  a  rel)ellion  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  the  wrath  of 
the  elements  was  unloosed,  and  they  spoke  plain.  Ever 
since  that  ominous  epoch  Londoners  have  sat  and  heard 
each  other  moan.  They  never  see  the  sun.  They  have  not 
always  been  able  to  see  their  own  front  doors.  They  stand, 
or  rather  fail  to  stand,  like  the  wicked  in  slippery  places. 
The  guests  at  a  dinner-party  congratulate  each  other  like 
the  survivors  of  a  battle.  The  haughtiest  millionaire  is 
not  ashamed  to  patronize  the  omnibus,  or  the  underground 
railway. 

It  is  said,  by  those  who  are  careful  in  such  matters,  that 
the  present  winter  has  already  surpassed  all  its  predecessors 
since  the  momorable  year  1814,  when  the  frost  did  not 
begin  till  January,  but  lasted  till  the  4th  of  February. 
Every  one,  except  those  eccentrically  conventional  persons 
who  like  pain  and  discomfort  because  they  are  seasonable, 
must  hope  that  the  precedent  of  i(Si4  will  not  be  repeated. 
In  that  year  the  means  of  communication  were  almost 
entirely  stopped,  many  of  the  coaches  ceased  to  run,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  counties,  which  reads  like  a  sort  of  dignified 
protest  against  "  the  unusual  and  continued  severity  of 
"  the  present  season."  Mr.  Matthews  will  scarcely  follow 
the  example  of  Lord  Sidjioctii,  for  a  Lord-Lieutenant  has 
not  much  to  do  with  the  railway  system.  But  Lord 
Sidmouth's  sensible  suggestion  that  workmen  out  of 
employment  should  be  utilized  in  clearing  the  roads  might 
well  be  adopted  and  applied  to  the  metropolis.  Even  if 
the  theory  that  every  householder  should  sweep  the  pave- 
ment immediately  in  front  of  his  house  were  always  cari-ied 
into  practical  eflect,  it  is  hard  to  follow  the  reasoning  which 
exposes  the  passenger  to  contact  with  blocks  of  frozen  snow 
wherever  a  house  happens  to  l)e  deserted  by  its  occupier, 
as  so  many  London  houses  are  just  now.  In  1814  the 
Severn  became  solid,  and  there  were  twenty  inches  of  ice 
on  the  Tyne.  The  Thames  could  be  crossed  without  a 
bridge  between  Blackfriars  and  St.  Paul's,  although  "the 
"  ice,  from  its  roughness  and  inequalities,  was  totally  unfit 
"  for  amusement."  Booths,  however,  were  erected  upon  it, 
where  "  the  publicans  and  spirit-dealers  were  most  in  the 
"  receipt  of  custom."  When  the  thaw  began,  •'  the  wliole 
"  mass  gave  way,  and  swept  with  a  tremendous  range  1 
"  through  the  noble  arches  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  carrying 
"  along  with  it  all  within  its  course,  including  about  forty 
"  barges."  As  yet  there  has  been  nothing  this  winter  to 
compare  with  the  snowstorm  of  January  1881,  when  Oxford, 
among  other  places,  was  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and 
so  sacrilegious  were  the  atmospheric  phenomena  that  even 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  was  snowed  up.  It  is  curious 
that  an  almost  exact  parallel  to  this  mishap,  except  for  the  1 
presence  of  the  Dean,  occurred  in  1814.  The  Great 
Western  train  was  within  four  or  five  miles  from  Oxford 
when  its  progress  was  arrested  for  many  hours.  In  18 14 
the  Banbury  coach  got  within  two  miles  of  the  University 
town,  and  then  stuck.  "  Two  inside  passengers,  a  gentle- 
*'  man  and  lady,  with  great  difficulty  left  the  coach,  and  at 
"  the  hazard  of  their  lives  attempted  to  reach  the  nearest 
"  village,  Wolvercot,  which,  aided  by  an  outside  passenger, 

they  accomphshed,  though  nearly  exhausted,  having 
"  several  times  been  up  to  tlie  chin  in  snow."  One  serious 
symptom  of  this  memorable  year,  the  freezing  of  the  main 
water-pipes,  has  already  set  in  again,  to  the  great  and  general 
inconvenience. 


OCTAN  E  FEUILLET. 

THE  death  of  M.  Octave  Feuillet,  midway  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year,  deprives  France  of  her  last  writer, 
except  M.  PvEnan,  who  can  even  by  indulgence  be  put  in 
the  very  first  rank.    Some  indulgence  may  be  thought  to 


be  necessary  even  here  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  be  guided  by 
the  actual  state  of  a  literature,  and  it  is  certain  that  no 
third  of  the  present  day  can  vie  with  these  two,  either  in 
mastery  of  a  particular  branch  of  letters  or  in  general  com- 
mand of  the  best  form  of  the  language.  To  read  a  novel  of 
M.  FeuilIjEt's — saj'.  La  morfe  or  Jlonneur  (V artiste — in 
recent  days,  after  reading  one  by  any  other  French  writer, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
was  to  pass  into  a  different  and  higher  sphere  of  art  alto- 
gether. And  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  terrible  IwAsse 
which  has  come  on  French  literature  itself,  better  than  by 
remembering  that  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when 
M.  Feuillet  wrote  in  almost  every  respect  as  well  as  he 
did  recently,  he  could  never  have  been  named  in  the  first 
dozen  of  then  living  writers,  and  that  even  after  the  deaths 
of  Sainte-Beuve,  Merimee,  and  Gautier,  and  putting 
Hugo  out  of  question,  it  would  still  have  seemed  strange 
to  put  him  in  the  first  rank. 

M.  Feuillet  was  an  expert  and  charming  dramatist — 
perhaps  even  more  for  the  study  than  the  stage,  but  for 
the  stage  also,  especially  in  a  kind  which  gained  him  the 
not  very  clever  title  of  "  Le  Musset  des  families."  Of  a 
certain  vein  of  that  great  writer — that  shown  best,  perhaps, 
in  11  faut  qu'iine  }]orte  soit  ourerte  ou/ermee  —  he  had  no  small 
command  ;  but  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  he  will  live.  The 
book  by  which  as  such  he  is  probably  best  known  in 
England,  the  Roman  d' an  jeune  hornine  pa.uvre,  only  shows 
him  at  his  best  in  one  respect  (two,  if  its  Itomietetc  be 
counted  in),  that  it  is  unusually  complete  and  well- 
knit  as  a  composition.  Of  his  higher,  if  more  irregu- 
larly present,  qualities  it  has  hardly  a  trace.  For  these 
we  must  go  elsewhere.  Despite  his  asserted  apprentice- 
ship to  Dumas,  he  had  no  obvious  aptitude  for  the  ro- 
mance of  adventure,  and  his  forte  lay  in  combining 
accurate  and  artistically-informed  pictures  of  society  witli 
something  better  still — with  touches  of  human,  and  some- 
times even  of  passionately  human,  character.  In  France 
itself,  his  apparent  estimate  of  what  is  technically  called 
"  virtue  "  in  woman  was  thought  low  ;  though  bis  novels 
were  by  comparison  themselves  virtuous.  And  though  he 
came  more  and  more  to  the  side  of  the  angels  as  he  grew 
old,  his  very  last  book,  Honntur  d'ariiste,  shows  this  esti- 
mate practically  unchanged.  But  his  power  to  attract  was 
independent  of  it.  The  fight  between  love  and  frivolity  in 
La  jKtite  comtevse  was  the  first  thing  of  his  in  point  of 
date  which  showed  distinct  masteiy,  and  this  was  not 
published  till  he  was  nearly  forty  five.  The  attempt  (and 
failure)  of  the  hero  of  M.  de  Camors  to  live  a  life  puiely 
hedonist  and  unconstrained,  not  merely  by  morality 
in  the  narrower  and  Hughpricehnghesian  sense,  but 
in  a  sense  much  wider,  followed.  The  tragic  passion  of 
Julia  de  Trecceur,  the  finished  picture  of  the  heroine 
in  Les  aimmrs  de  PJiilippe,  the  punishment  and  re- 
morse of  the  only  half  guilty  husband  in  La  inorte,  are 
all  instances,  and  not  the  only  ones,  of  qualities  in  novel- 
writing  which  are  really  of  the  first  order.  On  the 
i  other  liand,  in  more  than  one  instance  (we  may  select  the 
picture  of  Second-Em^iire  society  in  HI.  de  Camor.H,  and 
the  perhaps  slightly  more  caiicatured,  but  still  forcible,  one 
of  Jin-de-siccle  manners  in  Ilonneur  d'artiste),  his  sketches 
of  external  life  will  remain.  In  all  this  there  are  the 
certain  vital  marks — the  differentia  of  letters  that  abide  ; 
but  it  was  comparatively  rare  that  M.  Feuillet  kept 
himself  at  his  best  for  a  whole  book.  For  the  rest,  gossip 
was  not  very  busy  with  him,  and  he  gained  his  place  in  the 
Academy  thirty  years  ago  very  fairly  of  right — a  right 
which  has  now,  as  we  have  said,  become  eminent  and 
indisputable.  Like  almost  every  man  of  the  first  order  of 
intelligence  in  France,  he  disliked  the  Republic ;  and  in 
religious  matters  he  was  a  hien-p&nsard,  though  certainly 
not  a  divot.  He  has  left  clever  pupils — the  chief  of  whom 
is  M.  Henry  Rabusson — but  no  one  who  has  given  the 
slightest  sign  of  ever  being  his  equal. 


1 10  WARRIORS,  250  WOMEX  AMD  CHILDREN. 

THE  telegrams  fi'om  America  do  not  give  a  very  in- 
telligible picture  of  the  fight  with  Big  Foot's  band, 
but  they  do  give  the  results  of  that  afi'tir  with  precision. 
From  Wounded  Knee  Creek  we  learn  that  "  it  is  doubtf  ul 
"  whether  at  nightfall  there  will  be  either  a  buck  or  a 
"  squaw  out  of  all  Big  Foot's  band  left."  The  Herald  was 
in  receipt  of  apparently  later  information,  showing  that 
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the  loss  of  the  Indians  in  the  action  was  "no  warriors, 
"  and  250  women  and  children  killed."  So  complete  a 
sweep  has  been  made  that  "  since  the  fight  General 
"  Brooks  has  countermanded  his  order  for  a  train  to  carry 
"  the  prisoners  south  under  guard,  as  only  a  remnant  of 
"  the  Big  Foot  band  is  left."  The  remnant,  according  to 
another  report,  consists  of  a  few  children.  In  short,  the 
fight  at  Porcupine  Creek  has  been  a  massacre  of  the 
ferocious  character  common  in  these  hideous  Indian  wars. 
Their  barbarity  is  traditional  and  perhaps  unavoidable. 
One  feels  a  certain  I'ising  of  the  gorge  at  these  calm  reports 
of  the  killing  of  "  bucks  and  squaws,"  women  and  children, 
as  if  they  were  vermin.  But,  then,  to  the  United  States 
cavalrymen  vermin  is  precisely  what  they  are  and 
always  have  been.  So  little  does  it  strike  even  civilians  in 
America  that  the  Bed  Men  are  entitled  to  any  measure  of 
the  treatment  given  to  enemies  in  civilized  warfare,  that 
the  women  and  children  despatched  are  counted  among  the 
heads  of  game  without  scruple.  If  it  is  a  good  rule  that 
civilized  men  should  never  be  provoked  by  any  excesses  on 
the  part  of  barbarian  enemies  into  sinking  to  their  level,  the 
United  States  soldiers  must  be  condemned,  not  only  for 
what  they  have  done  at  Porcupine  Creek,  but  for  their 
habitual  conduct  in  Indian  wars.  They  have  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  tortured  prisoners,  and  so  cannot  be  said  to 
have  bettered  the  instruction  of  the  Indians  ;  but  in  other 
respects  they  have  followed  the  examples  set  them  pretty 
closely.  It  may  be  added  that  the  history  of  New  England 
shows  that  the  white  men  followed  that  example  from  the 
first  without  the  least  hesitation. 

From  the  accounts  of  the  fight  we  gather  that  it  was 
caused  by  a  sheer  effort  of  unreasoning  despair  on  the 
part  of  Big  Foot's  band.  It  cannot  have  been  a 
sudden  outbreak.  The  Indians  were  summoned  out  of  their 
encampment,  and  came.  They  sat  down  in  a  circle,  and 
parleyed  with  Colonel  Forsythe.  There  was  a  coming  and 
going  of  messengers  and  of  searchers  for  weapons  among 
the  tents.  For  some  time  the  Indians  made  no  sign  of  a 
I'efusal  to  give  up  their  weapons,  though  they  seemed  to  be 
endeavouring,  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  conceal 
them.  Then  when  the  soldiers  were  a  little  off  their  guard, 
they  suddenly  put  their  hands  into  the  long  grass  among 
which  they  were  squatting,  pulled  out  the  rifles  which 
must  have  been  concealed  there,  and  opened  fire  After 
one  or  two  volleys  they  must  have  charged,  for  it  is  said 
that  they  did  great  execution  with  their  tomahawks  and 
scalping-knives.  Captain  Wallace  was  killed  with  a  club. 
If  this  story  is  an  even  fragmentary  account  of  what 
hapjaened,  the  Indians  must  have  laid  an  ambush,  and  a 
very  coolly  daring  one,  and  if  the  odds  had  not  been  so 
heavily  against  them,  it  is  at  least  possiljle  that  they 
might  have  repeated  the  rather  fatal  victory  their  tribe 
won  over  Custer.  The  odds,  which  were  nearly  five  to 
one,  made  the  case  hopeless  for  the  Pied  Man  from  the 
first ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  knew  this.  Mr. 
Proctor,  the  U.S.  Secretary  for  War,  "  has  expressed 
"  the  opinion  that,  inasmuch  as  Big  Foot  was  connected 
"  with  SiTTiNfi  Bull's  band,  the  attack  was  a  case  of 
"  revenge."  Mr.  Proctor  is  no  doubt  right,  and  he  might 
safely  add  that  it  was  probably  a  case  of  despair  also.  The 
Indians  suspect,  with  good  cause,  that  they  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  they  know  they  are  to  be  disarmed,  which, 
for  a  race  of  warriors,  is  a  form  of  destruction.  It  is 
possible  that  they  were  resolved  to  have  one  good  fight 
before  the  end.  If  they  acted  on  any  such  magnanimous 
resolve,  we  cannot  blame  them,  not  even  if  they  were  en- 
couraged by  crazy  hopes  of  supernatural  aid.  Neither  can 
we  altogether  blame  the  7  th  U.  S.  Cavalry  for  killing  out 
enemies  with  whom  there  is  really  no  lasting  peace  to  be 
made.  Besides,  the  cavalrymen,  who  belong  to  the  corps 
which  was  cut  up  in  Custer's  battle,  had  a  regimental 
quarrel  to  fight  out.  The  fight  at  Porcupine  Creek  will,  in 
all  probability,  lead  to  other  fights.  As  Big  Foot  en- 
deavoured to  avenge  Sitting  Bull,  others  will  endeavour 
to  avenge  him.  Already  other  young  braves  are  out  against 
Colonel  Forsythe,  and  there  are  kinsmen  of  Big  Foot 
among  the  friendlies  who  have  hitherto  kept  close  to  the 
agencies.  Tribal  honour,  and  fear  of  their  own  fate,  will, 
as  likely  as  not,  drive  them  to  something  which  will  be 
called  treachery,  and  so  it  will  go  on  till  the  Red  Men 
disappear  altogetlu  r. 


POLITICAL  OLD  AGE. 

THE  29th  of  December  appears  to  have  acquired  among 
a  large  portion  of  the  British  public — or  should  we 
rather  say  of  the  civilized  world  ? — a  sanctity  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  that  which  attaches  to  the  25th.  It  bridges  over 
the  chasm  between  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year's  Day, 
making  the  closing  week  of  the  year  at  once  festive  and 
sacred.  On  Monday  Mr.  Gladstone  celebrated  his  eighty- 
first  birthday  amid  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,  and  also  not  without  some  blending  of  those 
sentiments  which  should  not  accompany  old  age,  and  which 
Macbeth  dolefully  anticipated  for  himself  It  snowed 
telegrams  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  from 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  and  Canon  Maccoll,  from  Her 
Koyal  Highness  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Bev.  Guinness. 
Bogers.  If  pilgrimages  had  been  permitted  to  the  sacred 
shrine — but  the  park  lodge-keepers  have  the  strictest- 
instructions  to  keep  devotees  at  a  distance — Thomas  of 
Canterbury  in  his  most  flourishing  days  would  have 
been  nowhere,  to  say  nothing  of  the  advantage  Mr. 
Gladstone  still  has  over  him,  and  on  which  the 
foolish  fat  scullion  plumed  herself.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Gladstone — and  it  would  be  vain  for  us  to 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  there  are  persons  whose 
regard  for  him  stops  short  on  this  side  of  idolatry — it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  is  a  singularly  interesting  person.  Mere 
longevity  is  a  neutral  phenomenon,  the  indefinite  produc- 
tion of  a  point  into  attenuated  length,  a  multiplication, 
of  positions  without  magnitude.  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  ha& 
been  crowded  with  varied  energy ;  his  activity  has  beeni 
incessant,  and  has  devoted  itself  to  almost  every  subject 
of  speculation  and  action  in  turn.  Nobody  can  deny  that 
he  has  lived  while  he  lived,  nor  that  he  is  as  much  alive 
now  as  he  ever  was,  and  as  capable  of  serving  or  dis  serving 
his  country. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  advancing 
towards  middle  age,  declared,  something  in  the  manner  of 
Falstaff,  that  "  we  youth  "  must  save  the  country,  if  it 
was  to  be  saved.  His  two  main  contentions — that  all 
great  things  had  been  done  by  the  young,  and  that  most 
great  things  had  been  done  by  the  Jews — suggested  that 
Young  England  was  but  a  disguise  in  which  Young  Judah 
veiled  itself  The  proposition  that  all  great  things  had 
been  done  by  the  young  was  proved  on  the  method  of  simple 
enumeration,  by  showing  that  some  young  men  have 
done  some  great  things,  as  the  eminent  judge  cited  in 
Macaulay's  essay  proved  that  the  practice  of  bearing 
three  names  was  the  cause  of  Jacobinism.  Now  the 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  young  men  are  incapable  of  doing 
anything,  and  that  they  must  be  carefully  kept  and  hidden 
away  somewhere  until  they  are  old,  when  they  may  be- 
produced  and  set  to  work.  The  difference  of  judgment 
may  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  youth  and  age 
are  not  a  question  merely  of  years.  There  are  some  men 
who  begin  by  being  old,  and  remain  so  all  their  lives ;  there 
are  others  who  are  young  from  the  first  to  the  last.  There 
are  yet  others  who  confound  the  times  of  life.  Some 
are  always  middle-aged,  neither  starting  with  the  fire  of  the 
opening  years  of  manhood  nor  attaining  to  the  sober  wisdom 
of  its  closing  term.  There  is  yet  another  class  who  begin 
by  being  old  and  end  by  being  young  ;  who  are  grave,  and 
demure,  and  self-restrained  up  to  fifty,  and  who  then,  as 
time  goes  on,  become  more  and  more  lively  and  gamesome, 
until,  at  seventy  or  eighty,  they  enter  upon  a  wild  and 
stormy  youth  of  levity  and  recklessness,  of  rash  adven- 
ture, and  of  unHcensed  speech.  There  has  been  something 
of  this  almost  miraculous  vice  versa  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  career;  starting  with  an  old  head  upon  young 
shoulders,  he  is  apparently  ending  with  a  young  head  upon 
old  shoulders.  If  he  continues  to  grow  mentally  and 
morally  young  with  the  rapidity  which  he  has  shown 
of  late  years,  he  will  soon  arrive,  morally  speaking,^ 
at  the  period  of  round  jackets  and  turn-down  collars— of 
"cat,"  and  of  marbles,  not  to  mention  yet  more^  in- 
fantile costume  and  sports.  If  Bacon's  delineation  of  the 
character  of  youth  be  correct,  who  can  deny  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  younger  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  ? — 
"  Young  men  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions 
"  embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than  they  can 
"  quiet,  fly  to  the  end  without  consideration  of  the  means 
"  and  degrees,  pursue  some  few  principles  which  they  have 
"  chanced  upon  absurdly,  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draw.9 
"  unknown  inconveniences,  use  extj^-eme  remedies  at  first, 
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"  and,  that  which  doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge 
*'  or  retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse  that  will  neither 
*'  stop  nor  turn."  To  these  things  Bacon  adds  "  a 
"  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  which  becomes  youth  well, 
"  but  not  age  ;  so  Tully  said  of  Hortensius,  '  Idem  manebat, 
"  '  necjue  idem  decebat.'  "  Surely  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he 
sits  before  a  looking-glass  must  see  some  such  figure  as  this 
gazing  at  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Pitt  was  as  old  at 
twenty- three  as  he  was  at  forty- six.  It  was  absurd  in  his 
opponents  to  ridicule  the  spectacle  of  kingdoms  trusted  to  a 
schoolboy's  care.  Pitt  was  never  a  boy,  nor  even  a  young 
man.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opponents  do  not  object  to  his  old 
age  as  a  disqualification  for  oflice.  What  really  alarms  them 
is  his  headstrong  and  eager  youth,  blown  by  every  wind  of 
caprice,  and  tossed  by  every  wave  of  impulse. 

Putting  extreme  Ciises  aside,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
limit  of  old  age  has  been  pushed  almost  indefinitely  on. 
In  the  obituary  notices  which,  unfortunately,  are  likely  to 
be  a  permanent  feature  in  the  newspapers,  which  not  even 
the  New  Journalism  will  be  able  to  abolish,  we  read  of 
persons  over  sixty  dying  "comparatively  young,"  and  tears 
of  printer's  ink  are  dropped  over  their  premature  graves. 
Hhakspeare  speaks  of  foi-ty  winters  as  digging  deep 
trenches  in  the  brow,  and  bringing  the  marks  and  reality 
of  old  age.  Kent  in  Lear,  at  forty- eight,  is  spoken  of  as 
an  ancient  and  reverend  person.  The  fact  is  that  the 
strain  of  life  was  more  terrible  in  days  in  which  the 
struggle  for  political  power  was  often  literally  a  struggle 
for  existence  than  it  is  now.  Then  exclusion  from  oiHce  meant 
the  Tower ;  now  it  means  a  holiday.  Henry  VII.  died  worn 
out  at  fifty  two,  WoLSEY,  when  he  lamented  his  deserted  and 
destitute  old  age,  was  under  sixty.  In  later  days,  the  early 
deaths  of  Pitt  and,  even  as  we  should  now  reckon,  of  Fox 
and  Canning,  were  due  to  neglect  of  the  arts  of  healthful 
living.  Whether  the  years  which  are  added  by  sounder 
.systems  of  regimen,  of  medicine,  and  of  sanitary  conditions 
to  the  lives  of  statesmen  are  best  spent  in  the  active  work 
of  statesmanship  is  a  question  which  will  probably  be 
<lifierently  answered  according  to  the  instance  before  the 
mind  and  its  personal  prepossessions.  To  be  capable  of 
office  and  debate  is  one  thing ;  to  be  capable  of  really 
serving  the  State  is  another.  It  is  difficult  for  self  know- 
ledge to  recognize  the  difference,  and  interested  sycophancy 
and  good-natured  complacency  wiU,  of  course,  prefer  public 
injury  to  the  wounding  of  private  vanity. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SITUATION. 

rpHE  armistice  of  Christmas,  arresting  for  a  time  the 
i    rough  warfare  of  the  political  platform,  allows  a  hear- 
ing to  what  may  be  called  the  disputants  of  the  study.  It 
is  true  that  not  all  of  those  successors  of  the  political 
pamphleteer  and  letter-writer  of  the  past — the  privileged 
correspondents  to  whose  criticisms  upon  public  affairs  the 
Times   periodically  opens  its   columns — are  particularly 
worth  attending  to ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  true  that  not  any 
of  them  are  always  entitled  to  such  attention.    But  some 
of  them  are,  on  most  occasions,  and  most  of  them  on  some 
occasions  ;  and  this  week  we  have  had  contributions  to  the 
topic  of  the  hour  from  representatives  of  both  classes— Mr. 
AuBERON  Herbert  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Brett 
of  the  latter.    Mr.  Herbert  seldom  writes  anything  on 
politics  which  does  not  deserve  study,  either  on  the  ground 
of  originality  of  view  or  of  effectiveness  of  expression,  and 
if  Mr.  Brett's  claim  to  attentive  consideration  is  less  fre- 
quently made  good,  he  has  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate, 
succeeded  m  establishing  it.    Inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the 
former  critic's  letter  incidentally  supplies  a  sufficient  answer 
to  one  at  least  of  the  contentions  insisted  on  by  the  latter, 
their  contributions  taken  together  undoubtedly  assist  the 
advancement  of  the  controversy  with  which  they  deal.  Mr. 
Herbert's  thesis  is  a  comparatively  limited  one,  and  as 
easy,  we  may  add,  as  it  is  limited.    It  is  simply  that  of 
proving   that  the  position  of  those   admirably  flexible 
moralists  for  whom  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  plays 
spokesman  is  a  happy  mixture  of  the  morally  odious  and 
the  intellectually  contemptible.    The  singularly  incalculable 
operation  of  that  wonderful  machine,  "  the  Nonconformist 
"conscience,"  has  already  attracted  the  notice  of  most  of  us. 
But  Mr-.  Herbert  has  made  a  more  complete  and  careful 
study  of  Its  workings  than  any  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen.    We  had  noticed  the  stupefying  contrast  between  the 
vigorous  activity  which  it  has  displayed  of  late  and  the 


immovable  inaction  in  which  it  has  rested  for  so  many 
months,  and  even  years,  previously.  But  while  we,  of 
course,  know,  or  "  partly  may  compute,"  what  it  is- 
that  has  recently  overcome  its  inertia,  we  know  not,  or 
rather  we  are  not  steadily  conscious  of,  "  what's  resisted  " 
by  it.  Mr.  Herbert's  letter  will  be  useful  for  refer- 
ence as  containing  a  probably  exhaustive  list  of  the  acts — 
from  the  murder  of  girls  in  their  beds  to  the  mutilation  of 
cattle  in  their  sheds,  and  from  the  spoliation  of  landlords 
by  the  Plan  of  Campaign  to  the  ruin  of  tenants  by  boycot- 
ting— upon  which  this  extraordinary  moral-condemnation 
machine  cannot  from  some  strange  peculiarity  in  its  con- 
struction be  brought  to  bear. 

However,  we  may  safely  leave  Mi*.  Hughes  and  the  ring 
that  surrounds  his  tub  to  one  who  is  so  well  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  them,  and  pass  on — with  apologies 
to  Mr.  Brett  for  this  apparent  treatment  of  him  as 
a  cognate  subject — to  the  letter  which  he  himself  has 
written  on  "  'The  Result  of  the  Irish  Crisis."    No  one 
of  any  discrimination  would  for  a  moment  think  of  class- 
ing Mr.  Brett  with  the  reverend  Keeper  of  the  Non- 
conformist  conscience.     He   is   candid,  to   begin  with, 
which  sets  a  gulf  between  the  two  men  at  once.    He  has 
admitted  what  it  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  Gladstonian 
to  admit,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  recent  selfexposure  has 
thoroughly  justified  that  estimate  of  him  which  sensible 
Unionists  always  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  "  fixcsimil© 
"  letter  "  controversy,  though  a  certain  priggish  member  of 
their  body  proclaimed  its  entertainment  "  a  disgrace  to 
"  human  natui'e  " ;  and  he  has  put  the  matter  with  no  less 
truth  than  frankness  in  avowing  his  belief  that,  "but  for 
"  the  awkward  confession  of  the  unfortunate  Pigott,"  the 
great  majority  of  his  party,  "  including  at  least  fifty-five  of 
"  Mr.  Parxell's  late  colleagues,  would  be  maintaining  aia 
"  unshakeable  belief  that  those  documents  were  written  by 
"  the  late  leader  of  the  Irish  party."    Nevertheless,  Mt^. 
Brett,  as  his  argument  soon  proceeds  to  reveal,  is  not  alive 
to  the  full  implication  of  his  own  admissions.    He  perceives 
clearly  and  confesses  honestly  that  the  question  of  character 
is  important ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  his  party  are  estopped 
from  maintaining,  as  he  himself  would  personally  main- 
tain, the  contrary,  and  that  that  question  has  been  detei^ 
mined  disastrously  for  his  party  by  recent  events.    Yet  he 
evidently  fails  to  perceive  how  important  it  is.    He  quite 
obviously  thinks  that,  though  the  Gladstonians  might  lose, 
and  perhaps  even  deservedly  lose,  the  next  election,  by 
reason  of  their  having  staked  their  credit  on  the  politicarl 
trustworthiness  of  certain  Irish  politicians  who  have  since 
proved  themselves  to  be  untrustworthy,  they  have  not 
thereby  brought  destruction  on  the  Iriiih  policy  which  tliey 
had  founded  on  that  rotten  basis.    He  would  appear  to 
hold  that  the  untrustworthiness  of  Irish  representatives  no 
more  affects  the  essential  virtues  of  the  Home  Rule  nostrun^ 
than,  according  to  the  Anglican  formulary,  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  minister  detracts  from  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament: , 
But,  if  the  character  of  the  minister  counts  for  nothingT- 
the  mind  of  the  recipient  is  everything,  and  Mr.  Brett  ha,^ 
missed  the  most  vital  element  in  the  recent  exposure  if  ha 
has  failed  to  see  that  the  most  damning  feature  of  it  is- its 
revelation  of  the  temper,  not  merely  of  the  Irish'  partjj 
but  of  the  Ii  i>h  people.  Mr.  Brett  forgets  that,  if  English* 
men  have  found  out  that  they  can  put  no  faith  in  Mr, 
Parnell,  a  large  number,  if  not  ,a  clear  majority,  of  his 
countrymen  are  convinced  that  he  is  more  worthy  of  theiip 
confidence  than  ever.    And  what  is  more,  they  have  been 
convinced  of  this  by  the  very  same  facts  and  considerations 
which  have  convinced  Englishmen  of  the  contrary ;  while 
even  the  group  of  Irish  politicians  who  denounce  Mr. 
Parnell  as  unworthy  of  the  national  confidence  are  mcsst 
careful  not  to  found  their  denunciations  on  that  part  of  his 
conduct  which  has  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  English 
Separatists.    The  plain  inference  from  this  is,  that  it  is  not 
merely  Nationalist  Irish  representatives  who  are  unfit  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  Home  Rule  system, 
but  Nationalist   Ireland  which  is  unfit  to  receive  the- 
concession  of  it.    For  no  sooner  have  the  representatives- 
shown  themselves  to  be  men  who  would  fnjvitably  abus® 
that  concession,  to  the  danger  of  the  Empire,  than  the- 
electorate  on  their  part  proceed  to  show  that  it  was  on  that- 
very  ground  that  they  elected  and  continue  to  support 
them. 

As  to  Mr.  Brett's  four  reasons  for  contending,  in  oppoe 
sition  to  Professor  Dicey,  that  "  Home  Rule  will  survive 
"the  hour  of  trial,"  they  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fourth,  which  is  simply  Mr.  Morley's   argument  frona 
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<Jespair  over  again,  a  mere  aeries  of  propositions  which 
alternately  prove  nothing  or  too  much.  The  principle  of 
Home  Hule  will,  he  maintains,  "  outlive  the  frailties  of  its 
*'  supporters" — it  being  the  "'principle"  that  any  commu- 
nity, "  whether  great  or  small,  however  unfit  and  ignorant 
^*  the  individuals  composing  it,  when,  by  long-sustained 

eflfort,  it  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  commianity,  is  able  with 
*'  greater  common  advantage  to  transact  its  domestic  affiiirs 
"  than  they  can  be  transacted  for  it  by  others."  To  which 
have  onlj'  to  reply  that  no  such  principle  thus  sweep- 
ingly  stated  has  ever  been  accepted  by  any  society  of  rea- 
sonable beings,  or  could  ever  be  applied  in  any  consistent 
fiishion  without  reducing  that  society  to  its  primitive 
elements.    Of  course,  if  "  transacting  its  own  domestic 

affairs "  means  nothing  more  than  "  electing  a  vestry," 
WLr.  Brett's  proposition  proves  nothing  that  is  not  accepted 
■already.  But,  if  it  means  anything  more  than  this,  it 
^proves  enormously  too  much  for  his  purpose.  For,  if  no 
-community  is  so  "small"  or  its  membei^s  so  "unfit  and 
"  ignorant "  but  that  its  domestic  affairs  would  be  more 
advantageously  transacted  by  itself  than  by  others,  then  not 
only  has  Ireland  as  good  a  right  to  a  Parliament  of  its  own 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  but  Little  Peddlington  has  as  good 
a  right  to  a  Parliament  of  its  own  as  Ireland. 

Mr.  Brett's  reason  (2)  for  believing  in  the  continued 
vitality  of  Home  Rule  is  that  the  recent  imbroglio  has  shown 
that  "  the  only  form  of  Home  Rule  which  would  be  tole- 
"  rated  by  Great  Britain  is  that  which  would  maintain  intact 
^'  and  inviolate  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
"  liament" ;  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  "  this  leaves  the 
"  policy  of  Home  Rule  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  con- 
"  .sfcitutional  reform  " — a  ground  upon  which  the  Liberal 
.party  can  fight.  Yes ;  if  it  leaves  that  policy  in  existence 
tit  all.  But  does  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  Events  which, 
.even  by  Mr.  Brett's  admis.sion.  have  convinced  advanced 
Home  Rulers  that  no  form  of  Home  Rule  can  be  tolerated 
which  does  not  maintain  the  supreme  avitliority  of  Parlia- 
iiaenfc,  may  have,  and  in  our  opinion  have  actualSy,  satisfied 
a  very  'large  number  of  moderate  Home  Rulers  that  even 
the  delegation  of  Parliamentary  powers,  with  the  supreme 
authority  in  reserve,  would  be  an  experiment  too  dangerovis 
to  be  prudently  tried. 

Another  of  Mr.  Biiett's  reasons — ISTo.  4,  to  wit — may,  as 
we  have  already  said,  be  dismissed  as  only  an  u»important 
variant  upon  Mr.  Morley's  well-known  arguHient  from 
despair ;  and  there  remains,  therefore,  only  Reason  Tliird, 
which  reads  very  cuiiiorisly  by  the  side  of  Reason  the  First. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  "fve  need  not  fear  to  entrust  the  Irish 
"community"  with  the  management  of  those  "domestic 
"  affairs  "  which  it  can  transact  for  iteelf  "  with  greats? 
"  common  advantage  than  they  can  be  tra»s:i.cted  for 
"  it  by  others,"  because  the  transaction  of  them  will 
be  attended  by  "  an  inevitable  styuggle  for  power 
"  between  contending  personalities  and  ever-changiag 
"  factions  among  the  Catholic  majoi-ity."  Surely  this  is 
-tiie  strangest  of  reasons  ever  adduced  for  granting  self- 
government  to  a  people.  We  pass  over  the  fact  proverbially 
familiar  in  the  experience  of  third  parties  to  matrimoioial 
quarrels,  that  the  contending  Catholic  factions  might  find  no 
difficulty  in  co-operating  to  oppress  and  harass  the  Protestant 
minority.  It  is  sufScient  to  remind  ourselves  from  yecol- 
lectionsof  North  Kilkenny  of  the  form  which  the  "  inevitable 
"  struggle "  is  likely  to  take.  It  will  hardly  conciliate 
objections  to  Home  Rule  to  be  told  by  Mr.  Brett  that  the 
Protestant  third  may  expect  to  become  master  of  the 
situation  because  the  two  Catholic  thirds  will  be  perpetually 
-  occupied  it  Vreiikiag  each  other's  heads. 


THE  SCOTCH  STRIKE. 

THE  strike  of  the  Scotch  railway  servants  seems  to 
have  been  managed  all  through,  on  their  part,  by  that 
stamp  of  person  which  Scotland  is  proverbially  supposed  to 
keep  at  home.  No  other  kind  of  manager  could  have 
counselled  the  strikers  to  take  the  attitude  of  "  thorough  " 
they  took,  and  then  to  commit  themselves  to  the  policy  of 
no  surrender  when  the  fight  began  to  go  against  them. 
Thorough  and  no  surrender  are  both  good  policies  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  winning,  or  when  surrender  is  worse 
than  extinction.  When  these  conditions  are  wanting,  they 
are  apt  to  be  proofs  of  heat  of  head  and  foolish  obstinacy. 
Now,  hot-headedness  and  stift'-neckedness  have  been  very 
■conspicuous  in  the  managers  of  the  Scotch  strike.  The 
men  plunged  into  a  no-quarter  .struggle  on  a  very  hasty 


calculation,  and  now  thej'  are  standing  out  when  it  has 
become,  or  is  at  least  very  fast  becoming,  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  Companies  whether  they  yield  or  not. 
What  ought  to  be  the  most  bitter  m.atter  of  reflection  to 
them  is  that  they  have  put  the  whole  body  of  railway 
servants  in  a  worse  position  than  they  held  before.  Nobody 
has  denied,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  that,  of  the  three  Com- 
panies attacked,  one  had  treated  its  hands  in  a  manner 
which  was  by  no  means  above  criticism,  and  that  the  other 
two  had  been  occasionally  selfish.  As  the  managers  of  the 
strike,  however,  decided  to  make  the  same  attack  on  all 
three ;  as  they  made  it,  moreover,  with  a  most  audacious 
disregard  of  legal  obligations  and  of  the  intens's  of  third 
persons,  they  have  contrived  to  put  their  employers  wholly 
in  the  right.  They  have  not  been  able  to  crush  their 
employers,  who  have,  therefore,  not  only  won,  but  won 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  community  on  which  the  strikers 
calculated.    Worse  management  was  never  seen. 

The  defeat  of  the  strikers  would  be  a  matter  for  sincere 
gratification.  The  Companies  have  not  been  blameless  cer- 
tainly. Mere  enlightened  self-interest  is  enough  to  make 
all  who  travel  by  railway  sympathize  with  the  demand  of 
the  men  for  reasonable  hours  of  work.  But  there  are 
more  frequent,  if  not  more  serious,  risks  than  any  run  by 
one's  life  and  limbs  from  the  failures  of  overworked  signal- 
men. One  of  these  is  the  risk  that  the  whole  business  of 
life  may  be  upset  at  any  moment  by  the  violence  of  par- 
ticular bodies  of  workmen  if  they  are  once  well  persuaded 
that  they  may  safely  indulge  their  tempers.  The  Scotch 
strikers  have  shown  that  they  can  do  wider  damage  than  any 
railway  accident.  The  whole  community  has  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it  with 
imjjunity.  If  they  had  succeeded,  it  is  exti'emely  probable 
that  the  whole  Scotch  railway  system  would  have  suffered 
for  a  year  or  two  from  the  kind  of  disorder  which  almost 
ruined  the  Thames  as  a  harbour.  They  have  (it  would  seem) 
been  beaten,  or  are  like  to  be,  and  in  future  will  be  more 
careful  befoie  they  exert  the  supposed  right  of  workmen 
to  dictate  their  own  terms.  Their  use  of  violence  and 
their  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  picketing  (which  if  practised 
by  any  other  class  of  the  community  would  go  near  to  be 
called  conspiracy)  need  not  be  specially  mentioned  for  con- 
demnation. They  are  at  all  times  the  most  daranable 
features  of  strikes.  For  the  rest,  brutality  of  this  kind  has 
been  dealt  with  in  Scotland  in  a  fashion  which  may  be 
held  H'p  for  imitatioa  in  the  South.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  the  Scotch  have  had  the  wisdom  to  pi'ovide  them- 
selves with  Pi'oeurators  Fiscal  ;  perhaps  it  is  because, 
though  they  can  be  very  sentimenta)  when  they  choose, 
they  are  not  sentimental  easily  or  often.  What- 
ever the  reason  may  be,  the  fact  vemains  that  strikers 
who  attempted  to  rival  those  actions  of  the  Dockers  which 
were  encouraged  here  by  the  sympathy  of  Cardinals  and 
members  of  Parliament  have  had  a  short  shrift  North  of 
the  Border.  The  fight  has  not  been  crossed.  The  em- 
ployers have  been  left  free  to  find  new  hands,  and  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  them.  They  have  not  been 
hampered  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights,  and  have 
therefore  been  able  to  punish  the  men  who  broke  contract 
with  them.  They  have  consequently  brought  many  of  the 
rebels  to  reason.  The  result  is  that  work  is  being  resumed 
on  the  Scotch  lines  in  defiance  of  the  strikers,  and  without 
any  concession  to  the  Unions,  which  is  very  much  for  the 
interest  of  the  community,  including  all  the  workmen  who 
do  not  belong  to  these  close  clubs. 


DE.  SCHLIEMANN 

DR.  SCHLIEMANN'S  death  will  be  widely  and  deeply 
regretted.  He  was  the  most  original,  striking,  and 
popular  person  among  archieologists.  The  antiquary  is 
usually  far  from  being  a  picturesque  or  romantic  figure  ; 
but  Dr.  SciiLiEJiANN  was  as  unlike  Dr.  Dryasdust  as  two 
men  could  possibly  be.  He  was  all  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
making  up  by  his  possession  of  those  qualities  and  by  his 
extraordinary  instinct  for  what  was  lacking  in  his  scholar- 
ship. A  profound,  or  minute,  or  elegant  scholar,  of  course, 
he  was  not.  His  early  education  gave  him  no  opportunities, 
none  of  the  chances  which  many  of  us  enjoy  and  neglect. 
He  was,  to  parody  the  familiar  saying  about  Spinoza,  "  a 
"  HoMER-intoxicated  man."  He  had  loved  from  boyhood 
the  first  and  greatest  of  all  poets ;  he  had  worked  to  amass 
wealth  that  he  might  illustrate  and  defend  Hosier,  and  the 
old  gods  were  kind  to  him.    It  was  as  if  his  eyes  had  been 
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anointed  with  the  fabled  unguent  which  enables  men  to  see 
buried  treasures,  however  deeply  hidden.  No  sooner  was  he 
free  from  business  and  independent  than  he  set  about  excavat- 
ing in  Ithaca,  the  home  of  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey.  Here  his 
researches  were  not  particularly  well  rewarded.  He  did  not 
find  the  bow  of  Eurytus,  nor  Penelope's  chair  of  cedar- 
(  wood  and  ivory.  Undiscouraged,  he  set  about  digging  at 
Hissarlik,  in  the  Troad,  one  of  the  two  most  probable  sites 
of  Homeric  Ilios.  We  all  remember  bis  wonderful  success. 
A  more  practised  excavator  might  have  been  moi'e  fortu- 
nate, perhaps,  in  discriminating  between  the  different  strata 
of  cities  piled  one  upon  another,  from  the  Gra3C0- Roman  tower 
at  the  top  to  the  almost  savage  potsherds  at  the  bottom.  But 
Dr.  SciiLiEMASN  did  the  great  thing;  he  discovered  the 
towns  ;  he  discovered  the  queer  and  rather  trumpery  trea- 
sure of  pale  gold  in  which  he  recognized  the  wealth  of 
Priasi.  Manyof  his  conclusions  were  hastyand  arbitrary.  He 
saw  owl-headed  images  of  Athene  where  really  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  but  ill-made  barbaric  female  dolls.  The  lack  of 
design  in  these  objects  was  parallel  to  that  displayed  in  the 
very  singular  wall-paintings  of  caves  in  Australia,  pub- 
lished by  Sir  George  Grey.  Owls  had  probably  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.  Dr.  Schliemann's  other  identifica- 
tions— for  example,  of  the  Sca-an  Gate  and  the  Palace  of 
Priam — were  certainly  capable  of  being  disputed.  But  he  had 
unearthed,  as  we  may  say,  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown 
stratum  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Levant.  Whether  the 
relics  which  he  found  were  those  of  the  prehistoric  city 
whose  fall  is  the  traditional  basis  of  the  Tale  of  Troy  is  a 
question  about  which  we  may  reserve  our  opinion. 

Dr.  ScHLiEMANJf's  later  and  still  more  brilliant  and 
original  successes  have  always  appeared  to  us  rather  un- 
favourable to  his  Ti-ojan  hypothesis.  He  began  to  dig  at 
Mycena^,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  romantic  places 
in  the  world,  where  the  Cyclopean  architecture  of  the  walls, 
the  so-called  treasure-house  of  Atreus,  and  the  Lion  Gate, 
all  prove  the  existence  of  a  strong  prehistoric  power.  But, 
if  Mycena'  were  so  great  and  strong,  why  did  it  need  all 
the  power  of  Achaia  to  overthrow  the  little  village  of 
Ilios  1  To  match  Mycena-,  Troy  should  have  been  at  least 
as  great  and  magnificent  in  ruin  as  Tiryns,  but  it  proved  to 
be  nothing  of  the  sort. 

At  Mycena^  Dr.  Sciiliemann  was  guided  by  his  own 
peculiar  reading  of  a  passage  in  Pausanias.  He  believed 
that  the  tombs  of  Agamemnon  and  his  company  were  de- 
scribed as  being  within  the  market-place.  And  there,  to 
be  sure,  he  found,  if  not  the  grave  of  A<jamemnon,  at  least 
royal  sepulchres,  rich  in  great  store  of  gold  and  other 
treasures.  Instantly  a  war  of  antiquarians  raged  about 
the  hoard.  People  were  ready  to  recognize  in  the  treasure 
anything  but  prehistoric,  or  even  pre-Homeric,  wealth.  The 
ornaments  were  said  to  be  Celtic,  or  the  spoil  of  Attila,  or 
the  Mycen;mn  share  of  the  loot  of  Persia.  Every  kind  of 
hypothesis  was  tried ;  but  only  Dr.  Schliemann's  fitted  the 
case.  The  bronze  blades  of  the  poignards,  when  the  patina 
was  removed,  wei-e  found  to  be  beautifully  chased  in  various 
coloured  gold,  such  as  Homer  describes,  with  scenes  of  war 
and  the  chase.  The  art  was  clearly  inspired  by  Egyptian 
reminiscences;  here  were  men  hunting  wild  ducks,  for 
example,  in  a  papyrus  marsh ;  here  were  pictures  of  such 
huge  shields  as  Homer  attributes  to  his  heroes.  The 
figures,  on  the  other  hand,  were  far  more  free  in  execution 
than  those  of  the  oldest  known  archaic  Greek  art.  In  brief, 
new  materials  and  a  new  problem  were  offered  to  archae- 
ology, and  the  evidence  of  tradition  was  once  more  proved 
to  be  more  trustworthy  than  any  one  had  expected. 
These  discoveries  were  among  the  chief  achievements  of 
Dr .  SciiLiEMANN.  He  set  to  rich  men  an  example  of  artistic 
and  scientific  liberality  and  energy ;  to  artists  and  poets  he 
set  an  example  of  faith  in  Homer.  His  life  was  a  life  of 
double  work,  and  he  deserves  all  the  many  honours  which 
were  not  grudgingly  bestowed  upon  him.  His  services  to 
archeology  are  inestimable,  and  not  one  of  Homer's  lovers 
since  Aristarchus  has  done  more  to  interest  the  world  in 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  As  a  less  famous  French- 
man said  of  himself.  Dr.  Schliemann  will  enter  immortahty 
on  the  shoulders  of  Homer. 


SCIENTIFIC  SHIPS  AND  GUNS. 

T  T  happens,  no  doubt,  as  a  set-off  to  the  exhilarating 
-J-  character  of  the  weather  lately,  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  season,  that  we  have  been  informed  of  a  few  facts  which 
illustrate  cruelly  the  value  of  the  guna  and  ships  for  which 


we  now  pay  such  vast  sums.  Some  of  these  facts  com& 
from  abroad,  some  are  of  native  origin.  From  motives  of 
politeness,  we  will  take  the  foreigners  first.  Here,  then, 
are  two  stories  which  are  French.  The  first  gives  the 
history  of  the  lie.quin,  a  French  iron-clad  battle-ship.  She 
is  not  exactly  new,  and  she  was  built  by  private  contract. 
At  the  close  of  the  late  French  naval  manoeuvres  she  was- 
found  to  be  leaking,  and  was  accordingly  brought  into  dry- 
dock  to  be  examined.  A  little  inquiry  soon  proved  that 
she  had  been  scamped  as  badly  as  ever  was  merchant 
steamer  built  for  a  small  ship  Company.  The  plates  were 
bad,  and  badly  put  together.  The  bolts  were  not  infrequently 
mere  "devils"  constructed  of  putty  and  paint.  In  short, 
the  Requin  is  a  jerry-built  ship,  and  must  now  be  refitted 
from  stem  to  stern.  Such  are  the  productions  of  modern 
industry  when  working  by  contract — and  so  1  rifling,  we 
may  add,  is  the  value  of  Government  inspection.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  qualifying  words  "in  France"  need  be^ 
added  in  either  case.  Very  much  the  same  tale  has  had 
to  be  told  here.  Such  dishonesty,  too,  is  not  altogether 
modern;  but  then  in  former  times  single  ships  did  not 
swallow  up  so  immense  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth, 
neither  were  they  so  difficult  to  repair.  The  heroine  of 
the  second  French  story  is  the  Marcccm,  a  quite  new 
armoured  battle-ship.  All  attempts  to  moxxat  the  Marceati's 
guns  on  the  carriages  provided  for  them  without  causing, 
instant  smash  have  proved  unsuccessful,  except  in  one 
case,  and  that  gun  tumbled  off  the  first  time  it  was 
fired.  It  has  been  put  back,  but  on  consideration  the- 
authorities  have  imitated  the  judicious  imwillingness  of 
Don  Quixote  to  test  his  helmet  twice.  They  have  con- 
cluded not  to  fire  it  again  till  they  see.  Further,  the- 
steering  gear  has  refused  to  work  from  the  beginning, 
and  has  had  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  back  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  Paris.  The  Marceau  will  accordingly  not  be 
commissioned  for  some  time.  The  misfortunes  of  our 
neighbours  with  this  vessel  may  perhaps  console  our  own 
croakers  for  a  time.  Breakdown  happens  to  others  as- 
well  as  to  us.  Of  course  that  does  not  excuse  our  bunglers, 
but  then  it  does  show  how  unnecessary  it  is  for  the  croaker 
to  complain  that  we  alone  fail — or  to  take  it  for  granted, 
as  he  does. 

But  we  say  again,  the  bungles  of  other  nations  do  not 
excuse  ours  ;  and,  if  fifty  Marceaus  had  failed  fifty  times 
each,  we  should  be  not  a  whit  the  less  ashamed  of  the  con- 
dition of  H.M.S.  Sans  Fareil.  This  vessel^ — a  warship  of 
the  first  class — had  been  under  orders  to  proceed  to  sea 
from  Chatham  to  try  her  iio  ton  guns.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas the  order  was  countermanded,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  these  weapons  had  been  found  on  examination 
to  be  in  a  condition  which  made  it  unsafe  to  fire  thenn. 
Fleets  of  Ihquins  and  Marceaus  will  not  make  this  story 
the  less  discreditable  to  the  Admiralty,  if  only  because 
there  is  in  this  case,  not  merely  a  discovery  of  defects  of 
construction,  but  a  quite  scandalous  persistence  in  the  use- 
of  things  already  pi'oved  to  demonstration  to  be  utteily 
bad.  Our  monster  guns  have  been  condemned  by  argument 
and  experiment  from  the  first.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
has  himself  acknowledged  that  they  are  not  to  be  triTsted. 
The  Admiralty  has  decided  to  build  no  more  of  them.  Yet 
it  cannot  apparently  make  its  mind  up  to  replace  those 
we  already  have  by  other  lighter  and  better  v/eapons 
at  once.  With  an  incredible  obstinacy  in  makebelieve,  it 
persists  in  keeping  those  it  has,  though  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  untrustworthy,  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  armament  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  first-class 
battle-ships.  What  good  does  the  Department  think  it 
can  gain  by  pertinacity  of  this  kind  1  It  would  surely  have 
been  infinitely  more  in  its  own  interest  to  disarm  the  San$ 
Pareil  and  honestly  state  the  reason — namely,  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  a  trustworthy  armament — than  to  commission 
her,  as  they  have  done,  only  to  end  in  a  fiasco.  It  is  really 
time  that  we  ceased  to  waste  trouble  and  money  on  these 
failures,  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  costly. 


GREEK. 

THE  old  battle — "  to  Greek  or  not  to  Greek  " — has,  witli 
the  appropriate  help  of  the  time  when  Greek  troubles 
neither  schoolmasters  nor  schoolboys,  been  fought  again 
with  much  confused  noise  in  the  Times  of  last  week,  on  the 
text  of  the  late  discussion  at  the  Headmasters'  Conference. 
Besides  anonymous  persons,  or  persons  of  less  distinction. 
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Mr.  Freemak,  the  Headmasters  of  Harrow,  Merchant 
Taylors,  and  Haileybiuy,  Professor  Case,  Professor  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Wren-,  Dr.  Pridgin  Teale,  and  others  have 
taken  hands  in  it.  We  do  not  propose  here  to  comment  in 
detail  on  most  of  these  letters,  which  would  take  a  great 
•AesA  of  space  and  be  somewhat  disgusting  reading  to  those 
who  have  not  the  letters  before  them.  We  may,  however, 
©bserve  in  this  way  of  comment  that  Mr.  Freeman  and  Dr. 
Teale  are  valuable  additions  to  that  remarkable  list  to 
which  we  referred  before — the  list  of  men  who,  having 
attained  such  celebrity  as  they  possess  by  studies  other 
than  classical,  yet  not  being  ignorant  of  classics,  insist 
on  the  value  of  that  study.  We  shall  add  that  the  appeal 
-sf  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  appearance  in  this  galley  fills  us 
-v/ith  .some astonishment,  to  his  adversaries  to  "keep  the 
"  literary  and  the  gymnastic  merits  of  Greek  apart,"  strikes 
us  as  though  the  spear  and  the  battle  axe  should  say  to  the 
si^'ord,  "  You  don't  play  fair;  keep  your  cutting  and  your 
■  ;■  "  sticking  merits  separate  " — while  his  assertion  that  only  a 
small  minority  gain  more  of  literary  culture  from  the 
original  than  they  would  from  reading  translations  is  in- 
explicable, unless  Mr.  Lyttelton  means  to  hint  that  the 
vast  majority  are  not  capable  of  deriving  literary  benefits 
at  all,  in  which  case  his  argument  glances  aside.  And  we 
may  conclude  this  part  of  the  matter  by  observing  that  "  A 
"  Public  Schoolmaster"  Avho  says  that  "there  never  was  a 
"  time  in  which  Greek  was  less  in  danger  than  now, 
"  when  art,  archaeology,  mythology,  and  the  science  of 
'.'  language  are  attracting  more  and  more  attention," 
evidently  writes  in  the  most  blissful  ignorance  of  the 
complaint  of  true  lovers  of  Greek  for  Greek's  sake,  that  art, 
archfeology,  mythology,  and  the  science  of  language  have 
got  Greek  proper  down,  and  are  simply  smothering  it 
feetween  them. 

■  Let  us  cease  bandying  words  with  individuals,  and  come 
to  arguments.  And  the  arguments,  as  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cern (patting  such  pleas  as  that  Greek  is  useless,  that  there  is 
not  time,  that  the  British  parent  will  not  have  Greek,  and 
so  forth,  aside),  appear  to  us  to  be  two.  "  Is  it  likely," 
say  some  pei'sons  in  print,  and  others,  whom  we  regard 

-  with  the  greatest  respect,  in  private,  "  that  the  Headmasters 
"  of  the  greatest  schools  would  be  all  wrong  together  on  this 

^  "^point  'i  "  And  "  Is  a  passman's  Greek  a  thing  worth  dying 
in  the  last  ditcL  for  1 "  We  gladly  pick  up  both  these  gloves. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  a  Headmaster  is  a  great  creature, 
no  doubt;  but,  after  all,  he  isstillpartly  a  man,  and  as  such  is 
,  subject  to  human  weaknesses.  Thatthe  abolition  of  compulsory 

/  Greek,  as  it  is  called,  at  the  Universities  would  enable  him  to 
adjust  his  timetables  with  much  greater  ease,  would  save  him, 
and  still  more  bis  subordinates,  an  enormous  amount  of 
drudgery,  wou  ld  permit  him  to  be  all  things  to  all  parents,  to 
'.'  move  with  the  times,"  to  make  his  school  popular,  is 
certain.  But  tliere  is  a  much  subtler  consideration  than 
ibis— a  consideration  which,  though  we  do  not  suppose  it 
was  pre.sent,  consciously,  in  any  one  barbarizing  Head,  may 
have  unconsciously  influenced  them  all.  There  is,  in  truth, 
no  danger  that  the  study  of  Greek  will  vanish  utterly  from 
Eton,  or  Harrow,  or  Pugby.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
probable  result  of  Mr.  Welldon's  policy  would  be 
that  the  great  schools  would  soon  have  the  monopoly  of  it. 
Their  plentiful  endowments,  their  large  staff,  their  vast 
number  of  boy  ^  will  always  permit  them  to  provide  for  the 
teaching  of  it.  In  the  smaller  Grammar  Schools,  when 
■Greek  is  once  merely  "  facultative  "  at  the  Universities,  it 
wiil  soon  be  impossible  to  pursue  its  teaching.  A  Head- 
master here  and  there  may,  for  the  love  of  the  thing, 
burden  himself  with  extra  personal  teaching  of  the  one  or 
two  boys  who  want  to  learn  it ;  but,  otherwise,  it  will  become, 
in  such  schoois.  as  obsolete  as  Hebrew  is  now.    Hence,  all 

.  who  want  to  lej<rn  it  will  go  to  the  public  schools  :  and,  as 

..  we  have  said,  public  schoolmasters  are  men.  As  for 
the  "passman"  argument,  that,  too,  with  all  respect,  we 
must  hold  to  be  a  branch  of  the  levelling-up  fallacies  which 
have  had  an  attraction  for  some  powerful  minds  from  the 
late  Rector  of  Lincoln  onwards.  Mr.  Wren,  indeed,  and 
perhaps  naturally,  thinks  Dr  Baker's  doctrine,  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  that  does  not 
tiirectly  pay,  "  paradox  run  mad."  And  yet  Mr.  Wren 
,  hini!  elf  holds  nothing  to  be  so  good  "to  develop,  draw  out, 

-  "  and  strengtheii  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  Latin  and 

Gretk,"  and  Greek  to  be  better  than  Latin.    That  is 
,  precisely  what  we  ourselves  hold,  and  what  we  are  sure  Dr. 
^vBakir  holds.    In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  "  passman's  " 

-  amount  of  attainment  but  the  discipline  he  has  gone  through 
,^in  attaining  it  that  is  the  point.    If  for  such  disciphne 


there  is  anything  else  so  good  as  Greek,  some  persons  who 
have  some  tincture  of  a  considerable  number  of  studies  do 
not  know  what  it  is ;  and  the  same  persons  do  most  cer- 
tainly hold  that,  for  such  a  purpose,  most  of  the  occupations 
of  the  modern  curriculum  are,  absolutely  or  in  comparison, 
valueless. 


WHISTLING  NO  FELONY. 

THE  song  called  "  Ask  a  Policeman  "  may  not  be  a  very 
refined  or  elegant  ditty.  It  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  or  any  of  the  really  great  poets  of  the 
"  Victorian  age."  It  is  also  liable  to  the  objection  of  being 
i-ather  stale,  and  the  whirligig  of  time  ought  to  have  brought 
it  a  successor,  if  only  by  reviving  a  predecessor.  Still,  if  the 
rendering  of  this  popular  air  in  the  streets  of  London  is  to  be 
made  a  criminal  offence.  Parliament  must  take  the  necessary 
steps,  and  not  Mr.  Montagu  Williams.  That  worthy  and 
eminent  magistrate  has  been  devoting  the  versatile  powers 
of  his  comprehensive  mind  to  the  questions  whether 
Alfred  Brooker,  described  by  a  reporter,  with  unconscious 
humour,  as  "  a  very  small,  but  bright  lad,"  whistled  the  air 
in  the  presence  of  Constable  207  G,  and  whether  he 
did  so  "impertinently,"  The  inquiry  rose  in  this  way, 
and  the  story,  though  it  may  seem  trivial,  is  really  worth 
attention.  William  Hayes,  a  carman,  was  charged  with 
assaulting  the  constable  already  specified.  The  constable 
told  a  plain,  though  perhaps  not  altogether  unvar- 
ni.shed,  tale,  in  which  nothing  was  said  about  disagreeable 
tunes  or  whistling  by  small  but  bright  lads.  According 
to  the  constable,  he  was  hit  by  a  snowball  on  the  head 
while  on  duty  in  Shoreditch,  and  when  he  exclaimed  "  Who 
"  did  that  ] "  Hayes  struck  him  a  heavy  blow  on  the  ear 
with  his  fist.  What  could  be  clearer  than  that  Hayes 
committed  a  brutal  assault  for  which  he  deserved  a  term  of 
imprisonment  ?  Hayes  himself,  however,  gave  a  very  diffe- 
rent account  of  what  occurred,  and  supported  it  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses.  The  defence  is  that  Brooker,  who 
was  employed  with  Hayes  at  a  stable,  began  whistling  the 
tune  aforesaid,  when  the  constable,  like  those  to  whom 
Mr.  Micawber's  children  ofiered  voluntary  assistance, 
ordered  him  with  imprecations  to  desist.  Brooker,  who 
appears  to  be  a  model  of  juvenile  deportment,  replied,  "  I 
"  beg  yovir  pardon,  sir ;  I  didn't  mean  it  for  you."  And, 
fortunately  for  this  metropolis,  there  are  other  constables 
in  it  besides  207  G.  Hayes  then  interposed,  as  the  vir 
jnelate  gravis  whose  mission  is  to  quell  the  storm,  and 
added,  "  I'm  sure  he  didn't  mean  it  for  you,  governor." 
Then,  if  the  unofficial  witnesses  are  to  be  believed,  there 
was  a  scuffle,  and  the  usual  crowd  came  from  nowhere, 
and,  instead  of  Hayes  striking  the  constable,  the  constable 
struck  Hayes.  "  Some  said  the  Prince  Bishop  had  run  a 
"  man  through,  others  said  an  assassin  had  killed  the 
"  Prince  Bishop."  A  neighbour  named  Ewer  also  com- 
plained of  assault  and  pi^osecuted  the  constable,  so  that 
there  were  cross-summonses,  and  the  whole  case  ought  to 
have  been  fully  heard.  Ewer  took  up  the  narrative  from 
the  arrest  of  Hayes,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  station 
with  the  object  of  bailing  him.  There  the  In.spector  told 
him  he  could  not  be  a  surety  because  he  was  a  witness,  and 
could  not  be  a  witness  because  he  was  a  liar.  This  was 
denied  by  the  Inspector,  but  corroborated  by  a  master  car- 
man called  Pioss,  who  was  not  Hayes's  employer,  and  denied 
that  he  had  any  interest  in  the  matter.  The  Inspector 
declared  that  the  boy  was  not  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and 
had  been  taught  what  to  say  in  the  passage  of  the  Court. 
The  solicitor  who  appeared  for  Ewer  contradicted  this  asser- 
tion, and  mentioned  that  he  had  taken  the  boy's  statement, 
which  was  a  perfectly  straightforward  one. 

Thus  there  was  a  direct  conflict  of  testimony,  and  the 
balance  was  not  in  favour  of  the  policeman.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  a  jury  would  have  found  Hayes  guilty,  and 
probable  that  they  would  have  acquitted  the  policeman  as 
well.  Mr.  Williams  came  to  the  singular  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  case  for  the  constable  to  answer,  and  did  not 
even  call  upon  him  for  an  explanation  of  glaring  discrepan- 
cies. The  charge  against  Hay'ES  he  considered  to  be  proved, 
and  he  sent  him  to  gaol  for  a  fortnight  with  hard  labour. 
"  In  passing  sentence  on  Hayes,  Mr.  Montagu  Williams," 
to  quote  from  the  full  report  in  the  Daili/  News,  "  said  there 
"  was  no  doubt  the  boy  Brooker  was  impertinently  whistling 
"  the  air  referred  to."  What  on  earth  had  that  to  do  with 
the  guilt  of  Hayes  ?  But  from  another  point  of  view  the  boy's 
proceedings  were  relevant.    For  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr 
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Williams  assumes  Brooker's  presence  on  the  scene  of  action, 
whereas,  on  behalf  of  the  pohce,  it  was  strenuously  denied 
that  he  was  there  at  all.  "  Inspector  Hancock,  G  Division, 
"  said  he  had  been  told  that  the  boy  Brooker,  who  had 
"  given  evidence  for  Hayes,  was  not  at  the  stable- yard  at 
"  the  time."  How  what  Inspector  Hancock  had  been  told 
could  be  admissible  even  in  a  police-court  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  But  the  Inspector's  hearsay  was  certainly 
mistaken,  and  its  erroneousness  casts  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
upon  the  whole  theory  of  the  police.  What,  moreover, 
becomes  of  Hancock's  further  allegation  that  Brookeh  had 
been  "taught  what  to  say"  in  the  passage  of  the  Court? 
This  reckless  imputation  also  falls  to  the  ground,  and  must 
seriously  weaken  the  evidence  of  Hancock  as  to  what 
occurred  at  the  station.  The  magistrate  "  did  not  believe 
"  that  the  constable  struck  Ewer,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
"  he  struck  Hayes,  because  Hayes  refused  to  be  examined 
"  by  a  surgeon.  But  he  did  believe  that  Hayes  assaulted  the 
"  constable."  The  refusal  to  be  examined,  foolish  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  more  important  if  Hayes  had  been  ac- 
cused of  inflicting  grievous  bodily  harm  upon  the  constable. 
The  whole  circumstances  are  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  heads  of  the  G  Division  ought  to  investigate  them  more 
carefully  than  Mr.  Williams.  On  the  same  day  when 
these  occurrences  were  under  review  at  Worship  Street,  a 
commercial  traveller  was  brought  up  at  Marylebone  for 
being  disorderly  and  using  bad  language.  The  disoi'der 
resolved  itself  into  singing,  and  the  bad  language  was  the 
same  unaccountably  irritating  recommendation  to  consult 
the  police  as  to  the  time  of  day.  The  traveller  was  not 
imprisoned,  or  even  fined,  but  only  ordered  to  give  security 
in  the  nominal  sum  of  two  pounds.  If  the  cause  of  this 
mild  penalty  had  been  making  a  noise  in  a  public  place 
there  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  if  the  police 
cannot  endure  a  certain  combination  of  musical  or  un- 
musical sounds,  they  ought,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  keep 
their  susceptibility  to  themselves. 


MR.  CBAMBERLAIN  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

THERE  is  no  public  man  who  has  such  a  knack  of 
asking  inconvenient  questions  as  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
nor  any  one  who  has  more  reason  to  deplore  his  mastery  of 
this  instrument  than  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  speech  deli- 
vered the  other  evening  before  the  Liberal-Unionist  Club 
at  West  Birmingham  by  the  member  for  West  Birmingham 
was  one  of  remarkable  point  and  vigour,  and  it  cannot  but 
have  been  read  with  interest,  and  pi'obably  with  i-eluctant 
admiration,  by  the  member  for  Newcastle.  But  the  part  of 
it  which  he  must  have  been  most  interested  in,  yet  have 
least  admired,  is  the  passage  which  began,  "  Now,  what  I 
want  to  know  from  Mr.  Morley  is  this."  For  the 
"this"  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  know  is,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  about  as  embarrassing  a  "  this  "  as  any 
one  statesman  has  ever  sought  information  about  from 
another.  It  is  now  known,  this  uncomfortable  cross- 
examiner  began  by  reminding  his  victim,  that  no  plan  of 
Home  Rule  will  be  accepted  by  either  Mr.  Parnell's  party 
or  the  party  which  has  broken  off  from  him  which  does 
not  give  to  an  Irish  Parliament  "  entire,  absolute  control 
"  of  the  Land  question,  and  the  control  of  the  Constabulary 
"  force."  And  the  •'  this  "  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  wants 
to  know  is  whether  Mr.  Morley  is  prepared  to  invest  the 
Irish  Parliament  with  the  specific  legislative  jurisdiction, 
and  the  specific  executive  authority,  for  which  the  Irish 
representatives  thus  stipulate.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
proceeds  the  relentless  inquisitor,  Mr.  Morley  has  "in 
"  past  times,  again  and  again,  upon  many  occasions,  ex- 
"  plained  his  views,  and  has  said  that  he  would  not  consent 
"  to  entrust  the  Land  question  to  an  Irish  Parliament ;  that 
"  he  would  not  do  them  the  injustice  of  leaving  this  difficult 
"  and  complicated  question  to  be  settled  by  them  at  the 
"  outset  of  their  career."  As  to  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  no  positive  declaration  of  his  opinion  is  on  re- 
cord ;  but  he  was,  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  party  to,  and 
as  Irish  Secretary  an  active  Parliamentary  defender  of, 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  which  expressly  withheld  this  bi-anch  of 
executive  authority  from  the  proposed  Irish  Parliament. 
He  is,  therefore,  pledged  in  the  latter  case  by  his  acts,  in 
the  former  both  by  word  and  act  (since  he  was  a  party 
also  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Purchase  Bill),  to  refuse  the 
conditiones  sine  quibus  non  on  which  both  his  renounced 
and  his  retained  Irish  allies  concurrently  insisted.  Will  he 
recall  that  refusal  and  give  to  the  Irish  Parliament  the 


power  to  despoil  the  Irish  landlords,  and  uphold  that  wrong' 
against  English  interference  with  a  quasi-military  force  of 
13,000  men?  Or  will  he  adhere  to  the  refusal,  and  force 
upon  the  Irish  people  a  Home  Rule  settlement  unanimously 
rejected  by  those  representatives  whose  cordial  assent  to  it  ■ 
he  has  always  declared  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  its 
adoption  ? 

A  more  elegant  dilemma  than  this  was  never,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  propounded  to  an  accomplished  dialecti- 
cian ;  and  to  observe  Mr.  Morley's  eflbrts  to  evade  it — 
if,  indeed,  he  should  make  any  such  attempt — will  be  a 
genuine  intellectual  treat.     On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  disposed  to  expect  that  he  will  recognize  evasion  to' 
be  impracticable,  and  will  make  deliberate  choice  of  its 
latter  horn.    The  more  virgent  need  of  the  moment  is  tO' 
endeavour  to  conciliate  English  opinion,  by  insisting  on' 
the  limitations  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1 886 ;  and  in 
that  case  Mr.  Morley  will  no  doubt  do  his  utmost  to  per- 
suade the  English  Gladstonians  that  the  refusal  to  accept 
these  limitations  is  strictly  personal  to  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  thirty  "stalwarts,"  and  that  the  Healyite  Home  Rulers< 
are  either  now  willing  or  can  hereafter  be  induced  to- 
acquiesce  in  them.    Thereupon  it  may  become  necessary  to  * 
address  two  further  questions  to  Mr.  Morley  ;  first,  whafc- 
ground  he  has  for  believing  that  such  an  acquiescence  can 
even  in  words  be  extracted  from  a  body  of  politicians  who 
at  this  moment  evidently  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the 
bare  suspicion  of  being  supposed  willing  to  accord  it;  and,; 
secondly,  what  are  Mr.  Morley's  reasons  for  thinking,  and 
what  the  argumentative  processes  by  which  he  hopes  to  per- 
suade other  people,  that,  if  the  new  Nationalist  party  can  ■ 
be  induced  to  accept  either  verbally  or  in  writing  the  Glad- 
stonian  limitations  of  the  Home  Rule  scheme,  their  accep- 
tance will  be  worth  any  more  than  the  paper  on  which  it  • 
is  written,  or  the  breath  in  which  it  is  uttered  1 


"GENERAL"  BOOTH  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

ACCORDING  to  the  latest  reports  to  hand— " official" 
reports,  it  must  be  added — the  Salvation  Army  is  as 
one  man,  and  that  one  man  is  "General"  Booth,  on  the 
subject  of  the  big  scheme.  Mr.  Frank  Smith  has  resigned, 
it  is  true,  yet  we  are  assured  there  are  "  no  dissensions  "  in 
the  ranks.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  "  Colonel "  Clibborn 
Booth.  No  one,  by  the  way,  had  so  much  as  suggested 
that  the  rank  and  file  were  warring.  But  that  there  has 
been  very  serious  dissensions  at  headquarters  is  proved  by 
Mr.  Smith's  resignation,  and  the  singular  manifesto  with 
which  that  resignation  has  been  met  by  Mr.  Booth.  It  is 
easy  now  to  deny,  as  Mr.  Clibborn  Booth  does,  that  the 
funds  of  the  big  scheme  go  to  swell  the  general  budget 
of  the  Salvation  Army ;  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  this 
mischievous  absorption  of  the  "  miserable  million  "  by  the 
general  fund  of  the  Army  was  contemplated.  The  danger 
has  been  averted,  apparently,  only  by  the  prompt  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Smith  from  the  practical  work  he  has,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  directed  with  success  hitherto. 
"  Not  only,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  was  there  a  tendency  to 
"  merge  the  Social  Wing  in  the  Salvation  Army  proper, 
"  but  direct  arrangements  were  made  to  do  so."  He 
felt  also  that,  as  the  public  found  the  money,  something 
was  due  to  the  public.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith's  sense  of 
responsibility  was  aroused,  and  he  protested  against  the 
tendency  and  the  arrangements  of  serene,  self  satisfied 
irresponsibility.  His  protests,  however,  received  no  re- 
sponse, except  the  singularly  vague  acknowledgment, 
"  We  have  not  altered  our  ideas  and  plans,"  and 
produced  no  effect  while  Mr.  Smith  remained  an 
officer  of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  moment  he  was 
driven  to  the  manly  course  he  adopted,  the  justice  of  his 
protest  was  admitted  by  "  General "  Booth.  Mr.  Smith's 
contention  that  the  funds  and  work  of  the  Darkest 
England  scheme  should  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
regular  Army  work  is  at  once  accepted  by  Mr. 
Booth,  though  whether  on  grounds  of  justice  or  policy 
we  have  no  means  of  judging.  Mr.  Smith  having  re- 
signed, Mr.  Booth  practically  falls  in  with  his  suggestions, 
and  Mr.  Smith  is  magnanimous  enough  to  express  his 
delight  and  satisfaction.  We  cannot  say  we  share  his 
satisfaction,  though  the  result  is  not  unwelcome  as  a  sign 
that  Mr.  Booth  may  be  amenable  to  Salvationist  counsel, 
though  he  afi'ects  a  sturdy  disregard  of  all  criticism.    There  ■ 
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is  an  element  of  mystery  in  the  episode  which  all  who  think 
that  light,  and  not  darkness,  is  needed  in  woi'king  out 
Darkest  England  schemes  must  Ije  anxious  to  be  rid  of. 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that  Mr.  Smith  proposes 
to  deal  further  with  the  "  official "  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject. As  he  was  acting  as  head  of  the  social  work  of  the 
Army,  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  public,  especially  the  sub- 
scribing philanthropic  public,  that  he  should  explain  the 
very  curious  salutary  effect  which  his  resignation  produced 
on  "  General  "  Booth.  The  sudden  conversion  of  the  chief  of 
the  Army,  in  this  little  matter,  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
the  costly  sacrifice  it  has  involved  in  the  loss  of  his  trusted 
colleague. 

Mr.  BooTit  may,  of  course,  have  some  ground  for  his 
apparent  belief  in  mystery  as  a  potent  influence  with  the 
credulous  ignorant ;  but  he  must  know  that  the  questions 
put  to  him  by  Mr.  Smith  belong  to  the  same  category 
as  Professor  Huxley's  cogent  queries.  They  indicate 
.pretty  plainly  the  nece.ssity  for  some  guarantee  that  the 
money  subscribed  by  the  public  should  be  rightly  applied 
and  soundly  invested.  They  show  a  natural  feeling 
of  responsibility  in  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  determination 
not  to  shirk  responsibility.  The  voice  of  reason,  in 
Mr.  Smith,  has  been  acknowledged,  though  in  an  oddly 
ungracious  manner,  by  Mr.  Booth  ;  yet  Mr.  Booth  con- 
tinues to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  other  voices,  critical  or 
warning,  and  hears  only,  apparently,  the  voice  of  the 
flatterer.  He  continues  to  refer  at  his  meetings,  with 
audacious  complacency,  to  the  universal  favour  hia  scheme 
has  called  forth,  as  if  profuse  advertisement  and  the  arts 
of  sensation-mongering  were  proofs  of  favour.  He  ought 
to  know,  if  he  consults  his  subscription  list,  that  tliis 
soothing  statement,  however  frequently  repeated,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  regret  he  expressed  at  Exeter 
Hall  concerning  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
promised  or  paid,  at  the  outset.  Does  the  almost 
universal  favour  accoi^ded  to  his  scheme  continue  to 
take  the  tangible  form  it  as.su med  when  his  proposals 
"were  fresh,  unquestioned,  and  unexamined  1  Everybody 
knows  that  the  favour  of  which  Mr.  Booth  so  glibly 
speaks  is  not  incompatible  with  criticism  that  has  long 
awaited,  and  does  yet  await,  reply.  Criticism,  for  example, 
so  temperate  in  tone,  so  damaging  in  effect,  as  Mr.  Loch's 
demands  prompt  answer  and  receives  none.  Unanswered 
criticism  must,  in  the  circumstances,  be  considered  un- 
answerable. In  the  meanwhile  local  charitable  institutions 
in  the  East  End,  as  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Hare  points 
out,  suffer  from  the  defection  of  old  subscribers  who  are 
induced  to  support  the  big,  untried  scheme  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  mischief  already  wrought  is  extensive  enough 
and  pitiful  enough  to  make  the  charitable  public  pause 
before  they  inflict  further  injury  on  the  many  admu'able 
missions  and  in.stitutions  that  dispense  with  puflery,  clap- 
trap, and  the  methods  of  the  Medicine-man. 

Mr.  Frank  Smith's  promised  reply  to  the  "  official " 
statement  which  his  resignation  produced  is  an  explicit,  if 
somewhat  lengthy,  document.  Prolixity,  however,  is  a 
feature  of  Salvation  Army  manifestos  and  "  services." 
The  chief  point  to  note  of  Mr.  Smith's  resignation 
is,  that  "  the  facts  are  in  a  nutshell."  Mr.  Smith 
proves  conclusively  that  his  fears  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Social  branch  of  work  with  which  he  was  charged 
were  only  too  well  founded.  The  attempt  to  show 
that  he  was  hasty  fails  at  all  points.  His  categorical 
questions  were,  as  we  have  said,  both  reasonable  and 
justified.  His  contention  that  the  new  scheme  should  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Army,  and  "  not  be  swallowed  up  by 
"  it,"  is  what  all  rational  persons  will  allow  to  be  sound 
policy.  It  is  only  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Smith's  anxiety  to  preserve  his  department  from  the  annexa- 
tion to  the  central  offices  was  not  greatly  relished  at  Queen 
^'"ictoria  Street.  Mr.  Smith's  determination  to  uphold  the 
individuality  of  his  branch  of  work  savoured,  perhaps,  of 
too  much  knowledge  of  the  financial  customs  of  the 
Army.  And  it  is  notorious  that  no  one  is  permitted 
to  hint  distrust  of  the  business  methods,  or  any  other 
methods,  adopted  by  Mr.  Booth.  "  Independent  opinion," 
as   Mr.   Smith   observes,    "  cannot   be  allowed   in  the 

Salvation  Army  on  any  subject  "  and  under  the  tyranny 
of  this  rule  Mr.  Smith  is  no  longer  willing  to  labour. 
^'  Difjfipline  is  x'ight,  despotism  is  wrong  " — such  is  Mr. 
Smith's  pithy  conclusion.  Altogether,  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  shows  that  "  General  "  Booth  is  desirous  of 
posing  as  an  oracle,  who  speaks  how  and  when  he  will,  but 
is  superior  to  criticism.    His  letter  to  Mr.  Webb-Peploe  is 


as  shifty  and  vague  as  the  "  official  "  statement  on  Mr. 
Smith's  resignation.  He  afiects  to  be  quite  unaware  that 
his  pleas  for  universal  confidence  are  absolutely  childish, 
unless  he  can  show  grounds  for  that  confidence.  And  this 
is  precisely  what  he  has  completely  failed  to  do. 


ENGLISH  AS  PRONOUNCED. 

4  LMOST  every  condition  favourable  to  the  success  of  a 
-^T-L  vacation  newspaper  correspondence  is  satisfied  in  the 
subject  which  a  "  Country  Piector  "  started  the  other  day 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  In  the  first  place,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  is  anything  to  dis- 
cuss; in  the  next  place,  it  is  highly  dubious  whether,  if 
there  be  anything  to  discuss,  it  can  be  discussed  with  profit 
by  anybody ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  violent  doubt  whether 
the  particular  persons  who  have  started  and  taken  up 
the  discussion  are  qualified  to  develop  its  possibilities,  if  it 
has  any,  of  instruction  ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  absolute 
certainty  that  an  indefinite  number  of  persons  who  are 
absolutely  incapable  of  contributing  to  it  anything  of 
the  slightest  value  will  rush  gleefully  to  take  part  in 
it.  All  the.se  recommendations  may  safely  be  predicted 
of  the  gentle  and  joyous  passage  of  arms  which  the 
"  Country  Rector  "  has  got  up  on  the  subject  of  the 
"  Pronunciation  of  English."  Except  propounding  the  ques- 
tion "  What  is  a  gentleman  1 "  and  inviting  the  news- 
paper-reading world  at  large  to  give  their  opinions — 
privately,  accompanied  by  their  names,  not  necessarily  for 
publication,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith — we  can  con- 
ceive no  more  hopeful  mode  of  collecting  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  deliverances  of  a  wholly  unascertained  and  unascer- 
tainable  value  on  a  .subject  on  which  t\.  writers'  title  to 
have  any  opinion  whatever  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
investigate. 

It  is  true  that  the  correspondence  to  which  we  refer  has 
not  made  much  way  at  present  or  been  very  fr  uitful  as  yet 
in  amusement.  But  that  is  perhaps  because  it  has  been 
hitherto  crowded  into  a  corner  by  "  General  "  Booth  and 
Darkest  England ;  and  the  host  of  correspondents  who  are 
anxious  to  perform  that  curious  sort  of  "  thinking  aloud," 
which  is  their  idea  of  discussing  a  subject,  are  thronging 
impatiently  at  the  wings,  in  waiting  for  the  signal  from  the 
editorial  stage-manager — as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  Salvation 
Army  off — to  "  come  on."  At  any  rate,  we  have  great 
hopes  of  this  symposium,  if  only  because  it  was  started  by 
a  gentleman  who  thinks  he  can  hear  the  "  r  "  in  "  turkey," 
and  complains  bitterly  when  he  cannot.  The  answer  to 
his  letter  comes  from  "  L.  Soames,"  who  doubts,  with 
much  reason,  whether  the  "  Country  Rector  "  ever  hears, 
or  ever  heard,  an  "  r "  in  "  turkey "  at  all.  What  he 
really  hears,  says  "  L.  Soames,"  is  only  the  long  vowel 
of  "  burn  "  instead  of  the  short  vowel  of  "  bun,"  and  the 
critic  goes  on  to  observe,  with  that  closeness  to  the  point 
which  distinguishes  his  whole  letter,  that  "  it  is  the  mark 
"  of  a  Scotchman  to  retain  the  short  vowel  and  to  trill 
"  the  '  r.' "  This  proposition  is  not  only  true,  but  casts 
an  eminently  striking  light  on  the  utility  of  the  dis- 
cussion. Because,  of  course,  a  vast  deal  depends  upon 
the  question  whether  the  "  Country  Rector  "  who  started 
this  symposium  is  or  is  not  a  person  of  Scotch  ex- 
traction. If  he  is,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  when  he 
carved  the  sacred  fowl  of  the  season  on  Thursday  last, 
and  invited  those  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  to  partake 
of  it,  he  himself  retained  the  short  vowel,  and  trilled 
the  "  r "  in  speaking  of  the  dish  before  him.  And  if 
he  hears  an  "  r "  we  cannot  hear  in  every  pronuncia- 
tion, or  every  proper  pronunciation,  of  the  word,  the 
reason  in  the  case  supposed  Avould  be,  not  that  he  pro- 
nounces Engli.sh  correctly  and  we  incorrectly,  but  that  we 
speak  English  like  Englishmen  and  he  speaks  it  like  a 
Scotchman.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  we  do  not  and  cannot 
possibly  know  what  his  extraction  is,  and  could  not  unless 
he  would  be  good  enough  to  send  his  name — not  merely  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  but  necessarily  for  publication — it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  his  criticisms 
on  the  pronunciation  of  English.  And  as  most  of  the  other 
symposiasts  are  likely  to  be  in  the  same  case,  we  may  take 
it  that  our  remarks  on  the  utilit}'  as  well  as  the  charm  of 
this  correspondence  will  be  abundantly  justified. 
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AMONG  THE  KURDS. 

IpOUR  hours  out  from  Baglidad  is  the  ruined  Khan  of  Bani 
Said  ;  from  afar  it  rises  like  a  desolate  island  out  of  the  sea 
of  brown  autumn  desert.  It  is  a  good  starting-place  for  this 
journey  across  the  frontier  of  a  dubious  civilization  into  the  wild 
border-lands  where  unsophisticated  humanity  puts  on  no  pretence 
to  hide  or  hamper  the  predatory  instincts  of  the  natural  man. 
You  get  the  caravan  into  marching  order,  apportion  the  camp 
equipage  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  baggage  mules,  see  that 
nothing  has  been  left  behind,  admonish  the  mulish  muleteer, 
and,  finally  and  for  good,  hand  over  the  responsibilities  for  cash 
and'  supplies,  worry  and  bother  of  all  sorts  (no  light  burden),  to 
your  invaluable  Arab  follower,  Ali ;  and  long  before  the  grey 
dawn  begins  to  glimmer  in  the  east,  to  which  you  set  your  face, 
the  little  cavalcade  wends  its  silent  way  across  the  level  desert, 
looming  vast,  illimitable,  mysterious  on  either  hand,  lost  in  the 
deepening  shadows  of  the  circling  horizon. 

Before  quitting  these  level  wastes,  softening  into  mellow  dis- 
tances of  rosy-tinted  pearl  and  silver  under  the  opening  day,  let 
us  mention  with  due  meed  of  praise  that  most  kindly  of  hospitable 
Arabs,  Hajji  Siilah  Agha  of  Iloweida,  whose  pleasant  mansion 
among  the  shady  gardens  and  broken  ravines  of  the  Diyala  opens 
its  doors  to  the  homeless  stranger  with  a  genuine  Arab  welcome. 
How  often  among  boorish  Kurds  and  churlish  Persians  shall 
the  traveller  recall  the  memory  of  that  princely  old  Arab  with 
his  kindly  smile,  his  winning  ways,  his  soft-toned  voice,  as  he 
bids  him  be  at  home  under  his  hospitable  roof!  He  bids  us  now 
God-speed  on  a  journey  of  which  he  greatly  disapproves;  if  we 
have  a  safe  return  (which  he  doubts),  we  are  to  spend  a  long  day 
with  him  recounting  its  perils  and  adventures. 

But  this  is  not  yet  the  threshold  of  adventure.  A  small  town, 
Abu  Saida,  also  on  the  Diyala,  is  the  next  resting-place.  Large 
gardens  spread  their  leafy  shade  around ;  but  no  man  will  open 
his  gate  to  let  the  traveller  pitch  his  tent  under  the  trees.  So 
the  tent  is  pitched  on  the  bare,  high  banks  of  the  river  above  the 
ford.  A  man  of  the  better  sort  brings  a  basket  of  dates ;  and  a 
fisherman,  plying  his  trade  below,  draws  out  a  huge  fish  which  he 
proceeds  to  broil  on  a  fire  of  reeds,  and  brings  it  up  smoking  hot 
to  the  camp.  Th(  jze  and  fate  of  that  fish  irresistibly  recall  that 
startling  episode  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  recorded  in  the 
Book  of  Tobit,  where  the  fish  thought  to  have  made  a  meal  of 
Tobias,  but  was  made  a  meal  of  by  Tobias.  The  villagers  came 
out  in  the  evening,  and  talked  of  thieves.  On  the  principle  of 
dealing  with  that  fraternity,  two  of  the  most  villanous-looking 
were  set  to  guard  the  camp.  They  succeeded  so  far  that  no  other 
thief  got  an  opportunity  that  night. 

Fording  the  Diyala  at  early  dawn,  with  the  rushing  stream  up 
to  the  horses'  girths.  Deli  Abbas,  a  wretched  village  with  a  ruin- 
ous khan,  is  reached  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey.  The  cofi'ee- 
house  offers  the  cleanliest,  if  a  somewhat  public,  shelter.  The 
long-coated,  high-booted  "  Tcherkass "  police,  with  rifle  and 
cartridge-belt  slung  across  their  shoulders,  betray  a  haughty  con- 
tempt for  the  rabble  of  villagers  and  peasants,  and  bestow  a  lofty 
patronage  on  the  traveller  from  the  outer  world.  At  night  we 
cross  the  rugged  limestone  ridge  of  the  Hamrin  under  <a  glorious 
moon,  that  spreads  a  weird  pallor  over  the  crests  and  slopes  of 
naked  rock.  Under  the  ruined  walls  of  a  picturesque  Turkish  fort  we 
dine  out  of  our  wallets,  and  reach  at  early  dawn  the  first  Kurdish 
village  in  the  plain  beyond  by  the  banks  of  a  brackish  stream. 
Returning  day  brings  its  glare  and  heat,  and  the  doubtful  pre- 
sence of  the  native  population.  A  dry  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge 
offers  a  friendly  shade  until  the  cooler  evening  comes  again,  when 
we  mount  and  ride  across  the  plain  to  Kara  Tepe  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills.  The  roof  of  the  ruinous  khan  seems  (in  the  darkness) 
to  offer  the  cleanliest  place  on  which  to  -spread  the  rugs.  A 
family  of  Kurdish  peasants  down  below,  sitting  round  a  great 
fire,  raise  a  clamour  at  finding  the  outlandish  strangers  over- 
looking their  wretched  hut ;  the  weary  travellers  take  no  heed, 
and  the  clamour  soon  subsides.  Morning  reveals  the  bare,  un- 
blushing squalor  of  the  uncleanly  khan ;  it  will  never  do  to 
spend  the  heat  of  the  day  in  such  a  tainted  abode  as  this.  With 
much  persuasion  and  many  extravagant  offers,  we  prevailed  upon 
a  Kurdish  housewife  to  let  us  occupy  the  little  mud  courtyard  of 
her  house  for  a  few  hours.  All  her  gossips  in  the  village  invented 
excuses  to  pay  a  call,  and  the  good  woman  assumed  an  air  of 
importance  as  she  discoursed  to  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  her  much-enduring  guest.  She  begged  us 
at  parting  (rare  compliment)  to  stay  with  her  on  the  return  journey. 
Ali,  it  seems,  had  not  plied  his  insidious  tongue  in  vain.  A  stony 
road  leads  over  the  bare  hills ;  near  the  summit  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
behind  announces  either  a  belated  traveller  or  a  night-riding 
thief.  We  pull  up  to  give  him  a  suitable  reception,  whichever  he 
may  be,  and  find  him  to  be  neither.  He  is  well  mounted,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth ;  he  says  the  Turkish  police  officer  at  Kara 
Tepe  has  sent  him  to  escort  us  as  far  as  Kifri.  At  Kifri,  which 
we  reach  at  dead  of  night,  the  Zaptieh  thunders  on  the  closed 
gates,  and  we  gain  admission  to  the  silent  streets,  the  footfalls  of 
the  little  cavalcade  soimding  with  hollow  echoes  on  the  rough 
stone  pavement.  The  Zaptieh  again  stops  to  beat  on  a  low, 
ponderous  door,  and  rouses  up  the  reluctant  khan-keeper.  We 
stumble  in  the  dark  over  slumbering  muleteers  crouched  among 
their  beasts  and  piles  of  litter ;  and  at  the  first  unoccupied  space 
in  the  open  courtyard  unpack  and  feed  the  impatient  beasts,  and 
lie  down  to  sleep.  This  half-Arab,  half-Kurdith  town,  with  its 
narrow  crowded  bazaars,  and  frequent  coffee-shops  thronged  with 


idlers,  need  not  detain  us.  Caravans  and  muleteers  bring  it  its 
trade,  and  give  it  its  air  of  bustKng  activity.  Hero  we  diverge  from 
the  well-trodden  caravan  track  between  Baghdad  and  Mosul,, 
and  enter  the  wilder  regions  of  Kurdistan,  where  no  caravan  can 
travel  in  safety — a  dreaded  region,  which  the  muleteer  shuns. 

Nortli  and  north-east  of  Kifri  the  Kara  Dagh  range  descends 
towards  the  level  country  in  broad  rolling  plateaus,  rocky  ridges, 
deep  and  rugged  valleys,  where  some  mountain  stream  has  worn 
its  tortuous  way  through  the  yielding  rock,  leaving  the  harder 
granite  cropping  up  in  picturesque  confusion.  Through  one  of 
these  rocky  gorges,  with  the  Chappal,  a  clear  mountain  stream, 
brawling  in  the  bottom,  the  caravan  takes  its  way  ;  it  is  a  short 
evening's  march  of  four  hours  to  a  Kurdish  hamlet  on  a  rocky 
terrace  overhanging  the  stream.  But  before  we  reach  it  our 
little  party  receives  the  unwelcome  addition  of  two  mounted 
Zaptiehs,  sent  for  escort  by  the  Turkish  "  Governor  "  of  Kifri. 
During  the  day  this  latter  worthy  had  tried,  with  many  blood- 
curdling details  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Kurdisli  mountaineers,  to 
turn  us  aside  from  what  he  considered  a  foolhardy  expedition. 
He  would  certainly  not  have  adventured  himself  among  these- 
wild  frontier-tribes  who,  with  more  or  less  reason,  detest'  the 
Osmanli  and  all  liis  ways.  The  Zaptiehs,  a  couple  of  good- 
natured  harmless  natives,  insured  us  respectful  treatment  from 
the  simple  peasants  when  we  halted  at  the  village  for  a  brief 
snatch  of  sleep  ;  they  were  still  on  their  own  gi'ovmd. 

These  are  the  fastnesses  of  the  Carduchians,  those  fierce  tribes 
of  whom  Xenophon  and  other  explorers  of  antiquity  had  experi- 
ence ;  they  have  scarcely  changed  for  better  or  worse  in  twenty 
centuries  and  more.  There  is  hardly  a  track  ;  but  by  compass  and 
map  the  route  lies  north-east  for  a  while  along  the  rocky  bed  of  the- 
Chappal,  the  winding  stream  of  which  has  to  be  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  some  half-dozen  times  before  we  emerge  on  the  beaiitiful 
upland  downs  of  Daoodiyeh.  Here  the  Mukhari,  whose  fears 
have  been  worked  upon  by  the  two  valiant  Zaptiehs,  becomes 
mutinous.  He  had  only  been  dragged  along  so  far  by  the  alter- 
nate cajolery  and  tauntings  of  the  dexterous  Ali,  combined  with, 
a  little  judicious  menace  from  a  higher  quarter.  Now  he  comes 
to  a  halt,  and  prepares  to  unload  his  mules  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  loudly  lamenting  an  vmtoward  fate  (he  should  have  said 
his  own  cupidity)  that  had  betrayed  him  to  the  prospect  of  being 
plundered  and  slain  by  outlaws  who  have  no  fear  of  the  impotent 
Osmanli  nor  of  the  omnipotent  Allah.  Ilemonstrance  in  his 
present  temper  is  waste  of  breath ;  so  we  ride  on  and  leave  him 
to  his  unhappy  cogitations  over  the  baggage  spread  upon  the 
ground.  The  consequence  to  himseif  is  that  he  has  to  load  iip 
again  by  his  own  unaided  exertions,  and  finally  overtakes  the 
advanced  members  of  the  party  in  a  state  of  breathless  humilia- 
tion, cursing  and  cudgelling  his  unlucky  mules,  whom  he  consigns 
alternately  to  Jahannum  and  to  the  thievish  Kurds,  the  destina- 
tions being  equal,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  From  the  steep 
verge  of  the  plateau  a  magnificent  prospect  of  wild,  •  broken 
country,  rocky  hills,  and  deep,  winding  valleys  stretches  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  Kara  Dagh.  The  Zaptiehs  point  out  a  cluster 
of  black  tents  in  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Ab-i-Safed,  and  beg  per- 
mission to  depart.  They  dare  not  show  the  Turkish  imiform 
among  these  wild  mountaineers,  who  own  no  allegiance  to  any 
tax-collecting  Osmanli.  They  are  promptly  dismissed  (with 
trifling  bakhshish),  and  right  glad  are  the  travellers  to  be  rid  oi" 
such  compromising  followers.  A  long  and  dangerous  descent  to 
the  Kurdisli  encampment  by  the  "White  Water  (Ab-i-Safed),  and 
we  are,  for  good  or  evil,  at  the  mercy  or  the  caprice  of  these  un- 
couth, staring,  wondering  clansmen.  How  will  they  take  our 
sudden  descent  upon  tlieir  secluded  tents — shall  we  come  as- 
guests  claiming  a  native  hospitality  or  as  fair  plunder  delivered 
into  their  hands  ? 

Halting  (at  a  suitable  distance)  the  little  caravan,  which  attracts 
a  crowd  of  swarthy,  fierce-looking,  intrusive  onlookers,  our  first 
business  is  to  seek  the  tent  of  the  chief.  He  is  a  fine-looking, 
frank,  and  friendly  Kurd,  who  spreads  a  few  handsome  rugs  for 
our  reception,  and  orders  coffee,  dates,  and  butter  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  his  unwonted  guests.  He  is  ignorant  of  Arabic,  but 
speaks  a  fluent  Persian.  A  few  courteous  phrases  of  welcome,  and 
we  feel  at  home  ;  we  can  look  round  now  with  a  feeling  of  relief 
at  the  dark,  expectant  faces  crowding  the  tent,  and  out  beyond 
the  door.  The  Sheikh's  kindly  reception  has  turned  the  dubious 
balance  in  our  favour ;  his  guests  are  also  the  guests  of  his  tribe. 
The  rites  of  hospitality  having  been  duly  honoured,  we  are  free 
to  discourse  of  ourselves.  The  unexplored  wonders  of  Khurna- 
wazan  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  chief  himself  undertakes 
the  office  of  guide.  We  are  soon  on  the  way ;  the  Sheikh  and 
his  guest  riding  side  by  side,  a  motley  group  of  armed  retainers 
bringing  up  the  rear.  A  sheer  wall  of  rock  rises  a  hundred  feet 
out  of  the  deep  rocky  gorge  of  the  stream ;  down  the  centre  of 
the  face  a  rushing  waterlall  has  cleft  for  itself  a  deep  and  narrow 
crevice.  The  dark  walls  within  the  cleft  are  hung  with  waving 
ferns  and  festoons  of  creeping  moss,  a  brilliant,  dripping  curtain 
of  green  from  top  to  bottom.  Leaving  our  horses,  we  scramble 
down  the  steep  and  slippery  rocks  and  gain  the  entrance  behind 
the  fall ;  the  cataract  pours  down  the  narrow  cleft  and  rains  from 
the  overhanging  rocks  above  our  heads  a  misty  shower.  Outsid& 
is  the  lieat  and  glare  of  the  brilliant  day ;  here  in  this  dark  and 
dripping  cavern  the  sudden  cold  strikes  keen  and  chill,  with 
a  penetrating  effect  that  makes  us  glad  to  regain  the  sun- 
shine. That  evening  passed  in  pleasant  discourse  with  our 
friendly  host  and  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  long  before- 
dawn  of  the  following  day  we  are  on  our  way,  under  the^ 
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guldnnce  of  n  couple  of  tribesmen,  to  the  abode  of  a  neighbouring 
chief  at  the  distant  humlet  of  Ibrahim  Khanchi.  The  wild, 
mountain  country  is  somewhat  dreary  in  the  autumn;  hardly  a 
tree  or  shrub,  except  where  a  cluster  of  willows  here  and  there 
hangs  over  the  banks  of  some  mountain  stream.  In  the  spring 
these  bare  hills  and  valleys  are  clad  with  the  loveliest  of  green  and 
'  the  bright  hues  of  wild  flowers.  The  Ibrahim  Khanchi  iSIieikh  is 
a  man  of  importance ;  a  man  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  much 
.'ubstance  and  numerous  retainers.  lie  dwells  in  a  substant  al 
.ind  spacious  house  of  sun-dried  brick  which  rises  in  the  midst  of 
his  squalid  village.  For  various  reasons  we  decline  the  shelter  of 
the  Sheikh's  house  pressed  upon  ns  by  the  hospitable  proprietor, 
and  prefer  to  spread  the  rugs  under  the  shade  of  the  mulberry 
trees  by  the  running  stream.  The  Sheikh  also  bids  his  retainers 
bring  rugs,  and  coHee,  and  other  things ;  most  acceptable  of  all 
is  a  bountiful  supply  of  water-melons.  So  we  recline  the  whole 
day  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  the  mulberry  trees  by  the  babbling- 
brook.  The  Sheikh  is  young,  well  clad,  well  mannered ;  lie  pro- 
fes.ses  a  great  friendship  for  his  English  guest,  which,  as  he  was 
subsequently  to  show,  was  not  in  mere  words.    It  is  a  pleasant 

•  day  of  repose  ^^  hich  comes  to  an  end,  and  sunrise  finds  iis  again 
threading  the  winding  valley  of  the  Ab-i-Safed. 

Next  follows  a  broad  tableland,  broken  into  a  thousand  hills  and 
hollows,  open,  free,  and  beautiful  under  the  genial  morning  sky 
of  that  autumn  day,  some  twenty  miles  across,  which  brings  the 
travellers  back  again  to  the  steep  and  rugged  banks  of  the  same 
river.  On  the  high  bank  is  a  collection  of  Kurdish  huts,  mere 
booths  built  of  reeds  and  mats  ;  the  denizens  of  them  the  lowest 
of  their  race,  half-knave,  wholly  boor.  They  crowded,  men  and 
women  and  naked  children,  about  the  little  tent  in  a  manner 
which  compelled  a  watchful  eye  on  the  sundry  articles  of  travelling 
"impedimenta"  scattered  around.  They  had  no  supplies  to  sell 
to  the  hungry  travellers,  and  only  at  exorbitant  prices  would 
.  they  provide  a  .scanty  store  of  forage  for  the  horses  and  mules. 

■  Their  appearance  was  too  abject  to  cause  any  fears  on  the  score 
,  of  personal  safety.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Ali  and  the 

Mukhari  bullied  or  cajoled  them  out  of  at  least  one  meal,  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  immediate  pangs  of  hunger  ;  but,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  suspicion  lacked  the  evidence  which  was  carefully 
suppressed.    In  the  evening  a  peasant  was  induced  to  act  as 

,  guide  to  the  sulphur-springs  of  Tursh-Ab;  accounts  ditliired  as  to 
the  distance,  some  said  one  hour,  others  said  two.  It  is  a  pleasant 
ride  of  an  hour  to  the  brim  of  a  deep  gorge,  and  at  the  bottom 

,  the  Ab-i-Safed  dashed  its  milky  waters  over  the  rocks.  It  was  a 
too  hasty  conclusion  which  made  us  ho])e  to  find  the  springs  in 
that  deep  valley.  The  lagging  guide  reapjiears  on  the  crest 
behind  loudly  vociferating,  which  we  take  to  imply  that  we 

.  have  risked  life  and  limb  in  vain  in  that  rugged  and  dangerous 

,  descent,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  ascend  again.  Higher  up  on 
the  steep  mountain-side  is  an  immense  chasm  in  the  rock  sending 
up  sulphurous  fumes  from  its  dark  depths.    It  was  getting  dark, 

■  and  to  clamber  down  the  jagged  sides  of  the  chasm  seemed  hardly 
worth  the  risk  and  toil.  Ps  ight  settled  on  the  hills,  and  again 
the  guide  proved  false.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  experience  to  have  to 
find  one's  way  alone  by  dark  night  through  that  robber-haunted 
wilderness,  but  at  last  we  found  the  encampment,  very  decidedly 

-  of  the  opinion  that  the  expedition  did  not  repay  the  added  fatigue 
to  horse  and  rider. 

Two  hours  after  midnight  the  mules  are  loaded  up  again,  and, 
with  a  Kurdish  peasant  for  guide,  the  caravan  is  again  on  its 

■  way  over  the  low  hills  and  along  the  winding  valleys.  Climbing 
the  long  ascent  of  Dillo,  and  coming  down  over  the  summit  to 
.the  north-west,  the  wretched  hamlet  of  Gok  Tepe  is  reached  at 
the  foot  of  the  Kara  Dagh  pass.  The  Ilaraavends  had  lately  paid 
it  a  visit,  and  left  it  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins.  The  unhappy 
natives  were  engaged  in  repairing  their  huts.  We  took  refuge  in 
an  open  booth  in  the  desert,  where  we  found  four  Kurds  and  a 

■  Jew  who  had  been  plundered  of  their  caravan  of  eight  asses  laden 
with  wheat  in  the  recesses  of  the  Kara  Dagh  only  the  day  before. 
Supplies  were  absolutely  lacking ;  the  wretched  peasants,  rendered 
dull  and  apathttic  by  misery,  scarcely  heeded  our  presence;  and 

•  they  had  hardly  food  to  eat,  much  less  to  sell.  Companions  in 
hunger  and  hardship,  we  filled  the  little  booth  and  endeavoured 
to  content  ourselves  with  such  diminishing  stores  as  the  saddle-bags 
aflbrdcd  ;  but  there  were  eight  hungry  mouths  to  be  filled.  The 
two  young  Sheikhs  of  the  village,  brothers,  came  in  and  seemed  to 
be  glad  enough  of  the  tea,  which  was  about  all  we  could  oiler  them 

,  in  the  way  of  hospitality.  The  caravan  was  now  considerably 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  the  plundered  peasants  ;  they  would 
return  in  our  company  and  search  for  their  as.ses  in  the  defiles 
of  the  Kara  Dagh ;  they  had  a  faint  hope  that  the  robbers 
might  have  turned  them  loose.  The  caravan,  thus  augmented, 
resumed  its  march  in  the  early  afternoon,  and  plunged  into  the 
gloomy  defile  that  leads  to  the  first  steep  ascent  over  the  mountain 
pass.    The  first  stage  of  our  Kurdistan  expedition  is  so  far  safely 

,  accomplished.    What  adventures  are  to  follow  in  the  unknown 

,  country  beyond  these  rugged  mountains  ? 


THE  GUELPII  EXHIBITIOX. 

UNLESS  the  public,  like  a  child  who  has  enjoyed  too  many 
cakes  and  sweets  to  preserve  an  appetite,  is  satiated  by  ail 
■the  good  things  which  have  recently  been  laid  before  it,  we  think 


that  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  House  of  Guelph  which  is  now 
open  in  the  New  Gallery  will  enjoy  a  very  unusual  share  of 
popularity.  For  ourselves,  we  are  Jree  to  confess  that  it  gives  us 
much  more  pleasure  than  we  anticipated.  No  doubt  it  is  im- 
perfect, in  .some  degree  desultory,  not  exhaustively  or  completely 
historic.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  and  yet  cover  the  rich  ground 
it  occupies.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  improved  by  the  fact  that 
it  enters  the  nineteenth  century,  or  by  extending,  at  all  events, 
so  late  as  the  close  of  William  IV.'s  reign.  If  it  could  be  re- 
arranged, we  should  be  inclined  to  beg  that  it  might  come  no 
further  down  than  1820.  An  exhibition  of  the  First  Three 
Georges  would  have  been  more  symmetrical,  perhaps,  and  need 
not  have  been  a  whit  less  copious.  But,  when  all  is  said  that 
carping  criticism  can  say,  it  remains  that  we  wander  among  these 
two  thousand  objects  with  extraordinary  pleasure,  that  intel- 
lectual memories  of  the  most  enchanting  order  are  awakened  at 
every  step,  and  that  the  age  of  episode  and  anecdote  par  e.rcel- 
lencv,  the  marvellous  and  romantic  eighteenth  century,  encloses 
us  with  the  tenderest  cords  of  reminiscence.  In  the  Tudor 
Exhibition,  delightful  as  that  was,  much  of  the  art  was  exotic 
and  even  mean,  tlie  costume  barbaric, the  personages  remote  from 
our  habitual  recollection.  Here  the  art  is  English  and  of  the 
best,  the  dresses  are  of  the  solitary  epoch  when  men  and  women 
in  this  i.sland  clothed  themselves  becomingly,  and  the  people 
depicted  are  members  of  every  cultivated  household.  To  linger 
in  the  Guelph  Exhibition  is  to  move  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
Po]ie  and  Johnson  and  Horace  AValpole. 

For  the  service  of  those  readers  who  intend  to  visit  the  exhi- 
bition we  may  explain  briefly  the  principle  on  which  it  is  arranged, 
without  a  conception  of  which  much  time  may  be  lost.  The  walls 
of  the  galleries  are  in  every  instance  clothed  with  pictures,  the 
open  space  in  the  rooms  being  used,  as  fully  as  possible,  and  more 
fully  than  would  be  convenient  in  case  of  a  crowd,  for  frames  and 
tables  of  jewelry,  bric-:i-brac,  manuscripts,  china,  and  relics  of 
all  kinds.  The  large  West  Gallery  is  called,  on  this  occasion,  the 
Uoyal  Room,  and  is  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Royal  Family, 
from  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  who  died  a  few  weeks  too 
early  to  belong  to  the  Guelph  dynasty  at  all,  down  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  Among  these  Royalties  is  found  room  for  a  few  states- 
men, noblemen,  and  soldiers,  and  for  one  or  two  miscellaneous 
works.  Among  the  latter  is  the  curious, German-like  composition 
called  "The  Mall"  (44),  which  displays  a  fashionable  crowd  in 
St.  James's  Park  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  This  is  usually 
attributed,  but  apparently  without  the  least  ground,  to  Hogarth. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  Wale,  who  was  one  of  the  foun- 
dation members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  may  have  produced  it. 
It  is  grotesquely  crowded  with  little  brightly-coloured  figures 
introduced  into  a  green  landscape  without  much  attempt  at  per- 
spective. Here,  also,  are  Steele,  by  Kneller  (43),  Sheridan  (50), 
and  Wilberforce,  painted  by  John  Rising  for  Lord  Muncaster  (91), 
all  of  which  would  be  more  in  place  in  the  South  Gallery.  The 
objects  in  cases  in  the  West  Gallery  consist  of  miniatures,  relics, 
snufl'-boxes,  pyramids  of  watche.s,  and  plate. 

A\'e  pass,  for  the  present,  to  the  South  Gallery,  where  is 
brought  together  as  seductive  a  collection  of  portraits  of  men 
eminent  in  literature,  art,  and  science  as  ever  was  .seen  within 
four  v\  alls.  Here  are  to  be  found,  in  a  surprising  abundance, 
those  portraits  of  great  men  which,  in  ceaseless  reproduction  by 
engraving,  have  become  so  familiar  to  the  eye  of  every  lettered 
person  as  to  seem  singular  only  from  their  colour.  Here,  im- 
mediately as  we  enter,  is  the  well-known  "Franklin"  (187), 
painted  by  David  Martin  for  Lord  Stanhope,  the  rather  flat 
image  of  the  philosopher  pinching  his  chin,  which  is  so  intimately 
known.  All  that  gives  us  a  shock  is  to  find  that  he  wears  a  pale 
blue  coat.  Just  above  it  hangs  Pickersgill's  austere  "  Words- 
worth" (190),  belonging  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  with 
the  face  as  of  a  meditative  haberdasher,  pensive  and  prim,  so 
familiar  in  frontispieces  to  the  poems.  The  Garrick  Club  has 
lent  its  large  composition  of  "  Sir  Giles  Overreach"  (191), 
with  the  spirited  portraits  of  Kean,  Oxberry,  Mrs.  Knight,  and, 
best  of  all  perhaps,  Munden.  This  is  a  very  good  example  of 
George  Chit's  theatrical  groups,  a  clever  and  expressive  piece, 
which  compares  favourably  with  his  later  and  similar  compo- 
sitions now  to  be  seen  in  the  Vernon  and  Sheepshanks  collections. 
Chit's  colour  was  rarely  so  brisk  as  this.  On  the  eastern  wall  of 
this  gallery  a  galaxy  of  wit  and  intellect  is  gathered,  and  once 
more  we  are  struck  with  the  odd  familiarity  of  all  these  heads 
minus  the  colour.  Here  is  "  Gibbon ''( 198),  in  a  tie-wig  and  a 
scarlet  coat,  as  in  all  editions  of  the  Decline  and  Fall.  Who  it 
was  who  painted  it  seems  to  be  unknown.  The  little  pale  profile 
of  "Chatterton"  (202),  which  represents  him  as  a  child  of 
twelve,  will  be  seen  with  great  interest ;  this  was  given  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  to  Soutliey,  and  by  him  to  Wordsworth, 
who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  Sir  G.  Kneller's 
"Pope"  (204),  painted  in  1723,  is  not  only  of  extraordinary 
per.sonal  interest,  but,  although  executed  within  a  few  months 
of  the  painter's  death,  and  one  of  the  latest  of  his  works,  of 
singular  facility  and  charm  in  the  bright  pale  tones  of  green 
coat  and  transparent  carnations.  Close  to  the  "  Pope "  is  the 
"Thomas  Gray"  (206),  lent  by  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
This  profile,  which  by  the  way  is  much  in  need  of  careful 
restoration,  is  not  attributed  to  any  master  in  the  catalogue, 
but  is  the  work  of  Benjamin  Wilson,  once  the  rival  of  Hogarth. 
It  was  probably  painted  about  1768.  Between  Gray  and 
Pope  hangs  Ursa  Major,  the  curious  rough  profile  of  "Dr. 
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Johnson "  with  uplifted  hands  (205),  exliibited  by  Reynolds  in 
1 770.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  fifth  of  the  eight  or  nine  con- 
secutive portraits  of  Johnson  which  Reynolds  painted.  Many  of 
the  famous  Reynolds  pictures  here  are  too  familiar  to  be  described, 
the  "  Sterne "  of  1760(207),  the  Goldsmith  of  1766  (211),  the 
"Foote"  (235).  In  curious  contrast  to  all  these  eighteenth-cen- 
tury heads  is  Miss  Amelia  Curran's  "  Shelley  "  (212),  holding  a 
quill  of  a  green  parrot's  wing-feather;  this  is  the  fountain  and 
origin  of  all  the  more  or  less  fabulous  pictures  of  Shelley  which 
have  found  their  way  round  the  world.  AVe  may  remark  that 
the  compiler  of  the  useful  catalogue  would  do  well  to  cancel  the 
statement  that  Shelley  "  at  the  age  of  fifteen  published  two 
novels,  Justrozzi  and  The  Hosier ucian"  and  substitute,  "  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  published  two  novels,  Zasti'ozzi  and  St.  Irvine,  or 
the  Hosia-ucian."  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  of  the 
engravings  of  this  artistically  meritorious  and  historically  in- 
valuable little  portrait  have  done  justice  to  it.  It  is  much  more 
human,  more  possible,  than  the  elfin  Shelley  of  the  traditional 
copperplates.  We  regret  to  say  that  not  a  few  portraits  in  the 
Guelph  Exhibition  appear  to  us  to  be  of  moi'e  than  questionable 
veracity.  What  is  the  history,  we  should  like  to  ask,  of  the 
•imsigned  half-length  of  a  young  man  reading,  which  purports  to 
be  "  Henry  Fielding  "  (221)?  The  only  known  authentic  por- 
trait of  Fielding  is  that  which  was  drawn  by  Hogarth  from 
memory,  long  after  the  novelist's  death.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  who  is  one  of  the 
committee  of  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  will  be  willing  to  stand 
sponsor  for  this  latest  discovery,  which  possesses,  by  the  way, 
none  of  the  traditional  characteristics  of  Fielding,  not  even  that 
Roman  "proboscis"  of  which  we  read  in  Amelia.  Close  to  this 
spurious  " Fielding"  hangs  one  of  the  most  precious  of  English 
.portraits,  the  small  half-length  of  "  Keats"  (222)  by  Severn,  with 
the  large,  luminous  eyes  cast  up,  "  as  if  he  saw  a  glorious  vision," 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Procter,  the  last  survivor  who  recollected 
those  eyes.  A  very  odd  "Charles  Lamb"  (223)  is  lent  by  the 
same  collector.  Sir  CJharles  Dilke ;  it  is  in  such  a  bad  condition  of 
dirt' or  discolouration  that  it  is  difficult  to  decipher.  We  must 
not,  however,  give  way  to  temptation,  nor  linger  any  longer 
among  these  fascinating  memorials  of  the  dead  who  yet  speak  to 
us  in  prose  and  verse.  lu  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  calls  "  the 
acute  and  singular  book  of  physiognomy"  there  is  no  chapter 
more  enthralling  than  that  which  gives  us  the  greatest  masters  of 
•English  literature  as  they  moved  and  breathed. 

The  South  Gallery,  in  its  cases,  keeps  up  its  literary  proclivities 
in  a  more  frivolous  direction.  The  Byron  family  have  contri- 
"buted  an  amusing  collection  of  relics  of  the  poet — his  sword-stick, 
his  scent-bottle,  a  locket  with  his  hair  cut  at  Missolonghi.  In  the 
same  case  are  Dr.  Johnson's  silver  bib-holder — no  perfunctory 
implement — and  his  wife's  wedding-ring.  A  ball  of  worsted  wound 
■by  Cowper  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  silver  pen  presented  by  Edmund 
Burke  to  the  Lexicographer  on  occasion  of  the  ending  of  the 
Dictionary,  Keats's  pocket-book,  David  Garrick's  walking-stick, 
the  cap  worn  by  the  author  of  The  Task  while  in  the  throes  of 
composition. 

A  clod — a  piece  of  orange-peel, 

An  end  of  a  cigar — 
Once  trod  on  by  a  poet's  heel, 

How  beautiful  they  are  ! 

The  visitor  will  at  this  point  do  well,  before  examining  the 
other  galleries  on  the  ground  floor,  to  ascend  to  the  balcony,  and 
inspect  the  cases  of  manuscripts  and  letters  which  form  an 
admirable  supplement  to  the  treasures  of  the  South  Gallery. 

There  is  a  genuine  interest,  far  exceeding  what  caps  and  artificial 
teeth  and  cigar-ends  can  give,  in  seeing  before  ns  the  actual  auto- 
graph MS.  of  Burns's  "  Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin',  tim'rous  beastie  " 
(1749);  the  immortal  letter  of  Sylvander  to  Clarinda  beginning 
"  The  Impertinence  of  Fools  "  ( 1 750)  ;  an  ode  of  Keats  scribbled  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  a  Shakspeare  folioof  1623  (1777);  the  actual  letter  in 
which  Charles  Lamb  tells  Coleridge  how*"  my  poor  dear,  dearest 
Sister,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  has  been  the  death  of  her  Mother  " 
(1788).  The  MSS.  of  Sv^ift,  Defoe,  Pope,  Newton,  Addison,  and 
Young  form  an  extraordinary  collection  of  papers  illustrating  the 
age  of  Anne.  Not  less  curious,  though  much  less  important,  are 
the  evidences  of  odd  eighteenth-century  manners — "  seals  of 
safety,"  coronation  and  funeral  tickets,  handbills  announcing  "  a 
main  of  cocks  to  be  fought,"  bank  tokens,  garter  guineas,  and 
maundy  sets. 


HARES-  PRESERVATION  BILL. 

O  TATUTES  which  have  their  origin  in  the  House  of  Lords  are 
^  seldom  received  with  much  enthusiasm  by  the  Commons, 
and  have  but  small  chance  of  being  found  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
amongst  the  few  fittest  survivors  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  If 
the  Hares'  Preservation  Bill,  which  the  Peers  in  November  ear- 
ned unopposed  through  all  its  stages,  shares  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessor in  the  Lower  Chamber,  nobody  will  be  greatly  surprised  or 
disappointed  ;  yet  its  defeat  will  be  due  not  to  any  real  objection 
to  the  principle  of  a  close  time,  which  has  been  carried  almost  to 
an  absurdity  in  the  case  of  small  birds,  but  to  the  perversity  of 
ill-conditioned  Radicals  who  oppose  anything  which  thev  imagine 
finds  favour  with  the  landed  interest,  and  to  Sir  William  llar- 
court's  paternal  sensitiveness  on  the   subject  of  the  best  known 


and  most  popular  of  his  Parliamentary  ofTspring.  That  theGround 
Game  Act  of  1880,  or  Hares  and  Rabbits  Bill,  as  it  was  generally 
called,  was  a  success  in  its  way  there  can  be  no  question  whatever  ; 
never  perhaps  has  a  measure  been  so  gratefully  received  and  .so 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  on  whose  behalf  it  became  law. 
The  milder  opponents  of  the  Bill  said  it  came  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  too  late,  that  the  damage  done  by  ground  game  had  become 
gradually  less,  till  it  practically  amounted  to  nothing  at  all,  that 
the  landlords  were  down  on  their  knees  to  the  tenants  to  take  or 
continue  occupation  on  any  terms,  and  that  the  latter  had  it  in 
their  power  to  make  their  own  bargain  about  game,  furred  or 
feathered.  This,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  tenants  themselves,  by  all  of  whom,  even  by  those  who  had 
not  suffered  molestation,  the  Bill  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm, 
as  freeing  them  from  a  hateful  burden,  real  or  imaginary, 
and  leaving  them  masters  of  the  situation,  at  least  as  re- 
garded one  cause  of  injury  to  their  crops.  How  pleased  they 
were  they  soon  showed,  for  they  were  like  schoolboys  let 
loose.  The  moment  the  Act  came  into  operation  and  for  weeks 
afterwards,  the  county  rang  with  the  shooting,  shouting,  and 
yelping  of  the  men,  boys,  and  dogs  engaged  in  the  delightful 
pursuit  of  a  quarry  which  had  the  double  merit  of  being  a  common 
enemy  and  an  article  of  food.  Any  one  who  has  ever  stood, 
himself  unobserved,  within  earshot  of  a  group  of  labourers  watch- 
ing a  hare  on  the  move,  and  has  heard  the  fearful  language  and 
unspeakable  accusations  addressed  to  her,  will  understand  the 
rancorous  grudge  which  was  felt  against  the  once  ubiquitous 
destroyer  whose  own  destruction  was  forbidden  under  heavy 
penalties.  The  fun  came  to  an  end  even  sooner  than  could  have 
been  expected.  On  farms  which  had  always  supported  a  groat 
head  of  hares  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  single  specimen,  and 
the  worst  of  it  was  that  farmers  awoke  to  the  fact  that,  though 
they  had  hardly  had  a  mouthful,  the  cake  was  no  longer  there  (it 
is  hard  when  you  can  neither  have  it  nor  eat  it) ;  roast  hare  was 
a  greater  rarity  at  a  tenant's  table  than  in  the  old  bad  days, 
though  perhaps  during  the  recent  period  of  slaughter  not  a  dozen 
of  the  victims'  corpses  had  found  their  way  into  his  larder.  The 
harvest  had  been  reaped,  but  not  gathered.  While  the  game  was 
plentiful,  men  unaccustomed  to  sport  were  ranging  the  fields  all 
day,  firing  at  every  hare  as  she  got  up.  regardless  of  whether  she 
was  within  killing  or  wounding  distance,  or  if  she  was 
altogether  out  of  shot.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds, 
perchance  thousands,  of  the  poor  creatures  crept  away  hard  hit, 
to  die  after  the  manner  of  wild  animals  in  the  most  obscure 
corner  they  could  find,  and  hundreds  more  were  picked  up  by  the 
farm  servants,  who  from  the  first  were  the  chief  beneficiaries 
under  the  Act,  and  who,  with  a  splendid  disregard  for  its  letter 
or  spirit,  constituted  themselves  each  and  all  "  deputed  persons," 
who  snared  or  shot  as  persistently  as,  and  with  more  success  than, 
their  masters.  To  the  credit  of  all  parties  concerned,  be  it  re- 
corded that  the  prohibition  of  trapping  above  ground  has  been 
almost  always  and  everywhere  respected. 

The  wandering  habits  of  the  anioial  herself  completed  the 
disaster.  Had  she  been  satisfied,  as  a  rabbit  usually  is,  within 
the  boundary  of  a  few  fields,  matters  might,  when  the  farmers 
came  to  their  senses,  have  yet  gone  comparatively  well  with  her. 
It  is  not  so  easy  now  as  once  it  was  to  observe  her  ways  and 
vagaries;  but  anybody  who  held  land  when  she  was  rife  through- 
out the  country  may  remember  how,  from  a  shift  of  wind  or  for 
some  wholly  unaccountable  reason,  hares  would  suddenly  change 
their  quarters,  and  apparently  ebb  out  of  a  farm  altogether,  to 
return  after  a  while  in  equally  mysterious  flood.  But  they  did 
not  really  move  in  bodies,  though  each  was  individually  con- 
strained to  migrate  in  the  same  direction  as  his  fellows  ;  and  the 
nomadic  spirit  naturally  still  exists — has  indeed  become  in  many 
places  the  necessary  result  of  much  and  continuous  persecution. 
As  the  game  diminished  the  watcbfulness  of  the  tenants  increased  ; 
they  saw  with  dismay  that  their  hares  (every  hare  a  man  saw 
on  his  farm  was  at  once  his)  were  in  the  habit  of  straying  into 
their  neighbour's  fields,  and  that  the  neighbour  never  recognized 
the  property  of  other  people.  So  a  spirit  of  jealousy  arose,  and 
each  man,  though  personally  anxious  to  preserve  sufficiently 
to  keep  up  a  stock,  felt  himself  obliged  to  shoot  every  hare  he 
came  across  to  prevent  her  straying;  and  as  this  sort  of  thing  was 
carried  on  as  it  was  at  all  times  of  the  year  on  a  dozen  or  so  of 
conterminous  farms,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  dreaded  ex- 
termination soon  became  a  practically  accomplished  fact  over 
large  districts.  We  remember  once  being  out  with  a  pack  of 
harriers,  whose  master  had  been  specially  invited  by  a  tenant 
really  fond  of  the  sport  to  come  over  his  laud  because  he  had  a 
hare  in  a  good  place.  A  long  blank  draw  in  the  morning  took 
the  hounds  into  the  vicinity  of  this  farm,  and  the  master  turning 
to  his  friend  said,  "  Now  H.  we  will  go  and  find  your  hare." 
"  Sorry  to  say,  sir,  I  shot  her  yesterday,"  was  the  reply.  "  What 
on  earth  made  you  do  that?"  "  Well,  sir,  she'd  a-got  quite  close 
to  my  outside,  and  was  in  such  a  dangerous  spot  as  I  thought  it 
safest  to  shoot  her  at  once  .'"  It  is  well  known  that  few  more 
acceptable  presents  could  be  made  to  a  farmer  than  half  a  dozen 
leverets  to  turn  down  during  the  summer.  He  would  assert 
and  believe  in  his  firm  intention  to  keep  them  through  the  winter 
in  order  to  get  up  stock  again,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
he  would  shoot  them  all  within  a  week  for  fear  of  their  falling 
beneath  the  fire  of  his  proximus  Ucalegon. 

This  amiable  spirit  grows  and  gains  strength  yearly,  and  is  a 
chief  cause  of  the  present  outcry  that  a  close  time  for  hares 
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should  at  once  be  made  compulsory.  Tlie  argument  in  fiivour  of 
a  Hares  Preservation  Bill  is  uiuloubtedly  a  strong  one.  It 
-ss'ould  certainly  be  a  pity  if  the  hare  were  to  cease  from 
out  the  land,  since,  unlike  the  rabbit,  it  is  far  more  easily 
extirpated  than  reneweJ.  The  Ground  Game  Act,  as  Las 
already  been  pointed  out,  was  passed  originally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  for  them  only.  If  this  most 
estimable  body  of  men  demand,  as  it  seems  they  do,  some  cur- 
tailment of  their  privilege,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
should  they  not  have  it?"  The  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
the  most  trustworthy  authority  as  to  the  wishes  of  agriculturists, 
pronounced  a  year  or  two  ago  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
3Ir.  Dawnav's  Bill.  A  close  time  from  March  15  to  July  or  August 
15,  the  latter  date  being  perhaps  preferable,  would  hurt  nobody, 
it  would  greatly  please  the  farmers  of  England,  and  if  our 
Parliamentarv  Extremists  can  only  be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  a 
landlords'  measure,  there  is  hopeful  probability  that  it  may  be 
passed  into  law  early  in  the  ensuing  session. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

ME.  AUGUSTUS  IIAEPtlS'S  annual  pantomime  at  Drury 
Lane,  entitled  Heauty  and  the  Beast,  bears  little  resem- 
blance to  the  good,  old-fashioned  style  of  entertainment  invented 
by  Mr.  Eich  in  17 17,  which  combined  a  suggestion  of  the 
ancient  Morality  Play,  with  its  fierce  combats  between  good  and 
evil  spirits,  and  the  Italian  Contmediadell'  Arte.  The  pantomime 
de  Steele  instituted  by  Mr.  Harris,  however,  does  retain  two  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  earlier  and  certainly  more 
amusing  productions,  in  which  the  harlequinade  occupied  half  the 
programme.  Beauty  and  the  Beust  is  faithful  enough,  for  ex- 
ample, to  tradition  in  its  opening  scenes,  in  which  we  behold 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  certain  uncanny  region,  politely 
called  "  Pandemonium  "  on  the  programme.  Here  the  Evil  One, 
under  the  guise  of  Bogie  Man,  begins  his  wicked  career,  only, 
however,  to  be  eventually  vanquished  by  the  good  fairies,  Diamond 
and  Eosebud.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  proves  that  tradition 
is  stronger  than  Mr.  Yardley  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Harris,  the  joint 
authors  of  the  pantomime  in  question,  imagine;  for  inadvert- 
ently they  have  reproduced  and  written  up  to  date  the  open- 
ing scenes  of  at  least  half  the  "  Moralities  "  extant.  The  direc- 
tions for  the  mise-e^i-sehte  of  some  of  these  old  plays  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  what  is  done  nightly  at  l)rury  Lane. 
We  read,  for  instance,  of  demons  clad  in  black,  with  the  outlines 
of  skeletons  painted  on  their  bodies;  and,  singular  to  relate,  this 
is  precisely  the  costume  worn  by  the  Leopold  troupe  as  the 
attendants  on  the  Bogie  Man.  Then,  again,  we  hear  of  the  good 
angel  in  the  Moralite  des  Frcres jjaifaits,  as  being  attired  in  gold 
with  des  ailes  argentcs,  and  as  executing  the  following  curious 
.stage  direction : — "  The  good  angel  descends  into  hell,  avec  beaucovp 
de  lumiere  et  envoycnt  se  proniencr  les  mechants  diahles"  \  and  so 
does,  at  Drury  Lane,  pretty  Miss  Sybil  Grey,  as  the  good  fairy, 
drive  off  Bogie  and  his  naughty  sprites.  But  after  the  first  few 
scenes  the  Drury  Lane  entertainment,  to  our  thinking,  is  spoilt 
by  a  superabundance  of  the  music-hall  element,  which  must 
prove  tedious  to  most  grown-up  people,  and,  let  us  hope, 
incomprehensible  to  children,  who,  we  sincerely  trust,  do 
not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  equivocal  words  of  one  or 
two  of  the  topical  songs.  The  interest  of  the  simple  old  fairy 
tale,  already  complicated  by  incidents  selected  rather  carelessly 
from  half  a  dozen  other  nursery  stories,  is  diminished  by  super- 
fluous characters  and  the  singing  and  dancing  of  songs  and  jigs, 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  progress  of  the  main 
legend  on  which  the  pantomime  is  founded.  Then,  what  lias 
become  of  the  harlequinade,  so  essential  to  the  complete  enjoy- 
ment of  the  children,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended  ?  IJelegated  to 
the  fag-end  of  the  piece,  curtailed  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  treated 
as  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  and  as  a  rule  Harlequin  performs 
his  wand  miracles.  Columbine  executes  her  pirouettes,  and  Panta- 
loon receives  his  divertingly  unceremonious  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Clown  in  the  presence  of  a  steadily  diminishing 
audience.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  half  the  patter 
songs,  gags,  jigs,  trick^^,  acrobatic  performances,  and  so  called 
comic  "  business,"  which  at  present  dilute  the  interest  of  the  fairy 
legend,  were  removed  to  that  section  of  the  entertainment,  it 
"would  be  better  balanced,  and  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  peculiar 
kind  of  dramatic  performance  would  resume  its  primitive  im- 
portance. 

We  have  seen  more  gorgeous  pantomimes  at  the  National 
Theatre  than  this,  "  the  eighteenth,"  but  it  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  elaborate,  and  the  Ball-room  scene  is  truly  artistic. 
The  costumes  of  the  hundreds  of  courtiers  and  ladies  who 
go  through  a  dance  are  not  only  very  rich  in  material,  but  de- 
signed with  iair  accuracy  after  pictures  of  the  time  of  Henri  III. 
of  Yalois.  This  is  a  niagniticent  spectacle,  and  i'ar  surpasses  the 
Transformation  scene,  representing  a  wedding  cake,  which  struck 
us  as  being  too  white,  and  also  as  slightly  shallow.  Tliere  are 
plenty  of  glittering  processions  and  ballets,  notably  lovely 
being  the  Ballet  of  Eoses  in  the  "  Eose  Garden,"  a  veritable 
triumph  of  stage  management.  A  panorama  to  the  Docks 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  principally  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing us  how  the  actress,  alternately  styled  on  the  programmes  Miss 
Belle  Bilton  and  Lady  Dunlo,  as  "Beauty,"  can  triumjdi  over  the 
manifold  difficulties  of  driving  such  unmanageable  steeds  as  the 


Brothers  Griffiths  prove  to  be  when  travestied  as  donkeys.  Far 
more  amusing  are  Mr.  Harry  NichoUs  and  Mr.  Herbert  Campbell 
in  their  most  excellent  and  diverting  impersonations  of  "  Sarah 
Jane "  and  "  Mary  Anne,"  elder  sisters  of  Beauty  ()>*>rrowed 
evidently  from  Cinderella).  Mr.  Nicholls  actually  dainced  a 
pas-de-shirt "  a  la  Kate  Yauglian,  with  much  distinction. 
Mr.  Campbell  sings  an  uncommonly  droll  parody  of  "  Comi-n'  thro' 
th-?  Eye."  Some  fun  of  a  boisterous  character  is  created  iby  Mr. 
Dan  Leno,  as  "  Mr.  Lombarde  Streete,"  the  father  of  Beauty  and 
her  droll  sisters,  and  Mr.  Charles  \\'allace,  as  "  Montmorency," 
his  "Man  of  all  Work."  The  dialogue,  however,  is  singwlarly 
pointless.  What  there  is  of  the  harlequinade  is  very  goocJ  and 
lively. 

Mr.  Horace  Lennard's  jiantomimc  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  whjch 
is  founded  on  Diek  Wltittinytun.  adheres  closely  to  legitimate 
traditions.  The  legend  is  related  in  a  simple  fashion,  and  not 
confused  with  incidents  borrowed  from  other  fables.  The  libretto- 
is  lively  and  pleasing.  Some  of  the  scenery  is  as  good  a* 
any  to  be  seen  in  Ijondon,  exceptionally  pretty  being  a  view 
of  Highgate  Hill,  where,  of  course,  Dick  is  warned  by  the 
bells  to  "  turn  again"  Londonwards.  Here  occurs  a  ballet — seen 
by  the  hero  in  n  vision — of  flowers,  which  is  charming,  the 
dancing  being  partly  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  famous  chimes. 
There  is  also  a  Moorish  ballet,  treated  with  singular  elegance  and 
elaboration  of  detail.  Miss  Edith  Bruce,  who  is  a  popular  favourite 
at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  in  travestie  parts,  is  a  vivacious  and' 
pleasing  Dick.  Miss  Carrie  Coote  as  Alice  looks  pretty,  and 
Miss  Susie  Vaughan  is  strikingly  efi'ective  as  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco.  The  comic  element  is  efficiently  supplied  by  Mr.  Mat 
Eobson  and  M.  J.  J.  Dallas.  The  music  has  been  skilfully 
arranged  and  composed  by  Mr.  Oscar  Barrett,  who  has  wisely- 
given  the  bustling  harlequinade  proper  prominence.  It  concludes 
with  a  funny  "  shadow  pantomime." 

Not  so  many  years  ago  there  was  at  this  season  a  pantomime 
or  a  fairy  extravaganza  at  every  theatre  in  London,  and  the 
Illustrated  London  Nevs  of  the  week  after  Christmas  generally- 
published  a  supplement  containing  sketches  of  the  numerous 
transformation  scenes.  All  this  is  changed,  and  in  London 
proper  this  year  there  is  only  one  pantomime — at  Drury  Lane. 
However,  outside  the  central  district,  time-honoured  traditions 
are  held  sacred  by  Mr.  George  Conquest  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  for 
instance,  in  Harlequin  the  Sleepinci  Beauty,  a  bright  and  amusing 
pantomime,  in  which  the  Harlequinade  occupies  its  proper 
position.  That  popular  manageress,  Mrs.  Sara  Lane,  supplies 
the  vast  audiences  of  the  Britannia  at  Hoxton — one  of  the 
noblest  theatres  in  London,  second  in  size  only  to  Drury  Lane  itself 
— with  sumptuous  Christmas  fare  entitled,  rather  lugubriously, 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly  ;  or,  King  Jocose  of  Goforem  Castle.  The 
Grand,  Islington,  likewise  has  a  gorgeous  pantomime,  called 
Babes  in  the  Wood;  or  Bold  Robin  Hood  and  his  Foresters  Good, 
in  which  the  author,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Thorn,  has  dexterously  inter- 
woven the  two  legends.  It  is  well  worth  taking  children  to  see, 
being  full  of  fun  and  merriment,  and  the  vivacious  harlequinade 
is  capital. 

There  are  pantomimes  also  at  the  Pavilion,  the  Standard,  and 
the  new  theatre  at  Hammersmith.  People  who  take  interest  in 
the  various  phases  of  London  life  will  enjoy  a  visit  to  any  one  of 
these  immense  theatres,  especially  on  a  Saturday  night,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  pantomimes,  which  are  very  good,  bat  also  to 
see  the  audiences. 

New  pieces  are  promised  at  several  houses.  Mr.  Hare  is 
actively  rehearsing  a  succfssor  to  the  delightful  Pair  of  Spec- 
tacles, and  the  new  Yaudeville  will  open  soon  with  Woodbarroio 
Farm,  a  play  originally  secured  by  Mr.  Hare  after  its  success- 
ful production  at  a  Matinee  many  months  ago.  Everyone  will 
welcome  the  revival  of  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  at  the  Lyceum. 

The  Sileer  King  will  be  produced  by  Mr.  AVilson  Barrett  at  the 
New  Olympic  to-night,  for  a  short  run,  until  Bdphegor  is  ready, 
in  the  principal  part  of  which  historical  play  Mr.  Barrett  ought 
to  find  an  excellent  opportunity. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  therefore  the  singular  pro- 
duction of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  the  Princess's  is  proving  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  in  London.  Cold  or  mild,  fog 
or  no  fog,  the  Gaiety  and  the  Lyric  go  on  rejoicing  and  turning- 
&\\&y  crowds,  and  Carmen  up  to  Data  and  La  Cigale  have  notr 
suflt?red  in  the  least  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Yery 
shortly  the  new  theatre  at  Cambridge  Circus,  to  be  called,  by  the 
way.  The  Eoyal  English  Opera,  will  be  opened  with  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan's  brand-new  opera  founded  on  Ivanhoe.  About  the  same 
time  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  will  open  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
Mr.  Campbell  Smith  is  endeavouring  to  make  both  tasteful  and 
comfortable — a  difficult  task,  which  many  managers  have  hitherto 
failed  to  do.  The  Criterion  will  not  change  its  bill  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  for  London  Assurance,  with  costaimes  slightly  pre- 
dated, has  proved  a  success.  Mr.  George  Alexander's  reign  at 
the  Avenue  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Carton's  pretty 
play.  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  will  go  to  the  St.  James's  early  in 
February.  In  Chancery  wiW  not  leave  the  boards  of  Terry's 
for  the  production  of  a  new  play  for  many  weeks  to  come,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  Jane  at  the  Comedy,  ^4  Million  of  Money 
at  Covent  Garden,  The  Judge  at  the  Coniique,  The  English  Hose 
at  the  Adelphi,  The  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  Court,  The  Rose  and 
the  Ring  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  the  ever-green  Gondoliers, 
who  are  387  nights  old,  at  the  Savoy. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  heavy  failure  on  the  Dublin  Stock  Exchange  on  Monday 
illustrates  how  the  discredit  arising  out  of  the  IJaring 
disaster  aflects  securities  which  seemed  to  be  entirely  out  of  its 
reach,  and  prepares  us  to  expect,  from  time  to  time,  similar 
■diiticulties.  It  appears  that  some  time  ago  a  Syndicate  was  formed 
in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  agitating  for  splitting  Guinness's 
stock  into  Preferred  and  Deferred,  in  the  manner  allowed  to  the 
railway  Companies  by  the  Act  of  last  Session.  In  the  hope  that 
the  agitation  would  succeed  the  Syndicate,  it  is  said,  bought  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  stock.  At  the  time  the  purchase  seemed 
a  safe  one.  Guinness's  Brewery  maintains  its  high  repute,  and 
the  stock  is  very  largely  held  by  the  trade  in  Dublin.  If  it  were 
split  into  Preferred  and  Deferred,  it  was  a  not  unnatural  con- 
clusion that  it  would  rise,  and  consequently  the  purchasers  would 
be  able  to  sell  at  a  profit.  If  the  splitting  were  refused,  it  seemed 
safe  to  say  that  the  stock  could  be  sold  without  much  loss.  It 
stood  at  a  premium  of  over  200  per  cent.,  and  it  was  in  strong 
demand  by  the  trade.  It  would  appear  that  the  firm  of  Du  Bedat  & 
Son,  the  senior  member  of  which  was  President  of  the  Dublin  Stock 
Exchange,  was  the  principal  member  of  the  Syndicate,  and  that  tl.is 
firm  bought  a  very  large  amount  of  stock.  The  senior  member 
af>parently  had  for  some  time  been  speculating  rather  recklessly 
in  English  and  American  brewery  shares,  Irish  distilleries,  mining 
and  other  industrial  securities,  but  he  would  probably  have  pulled 
through  his  difficulties  were  it  not  for  the  discredit  arising 
out  of  the  Baring  collapse.  The  agitation  for  the  splitting  of  the 
stock  failed,  and  although  the  stock  still  stood  at  a  premium  of 
over  200  per  cent.,  it  was  found  impossible  to  sell  it  freely. 
Suddenly  investment  demand,  like  speculation,  dried  up,  and, 
though  nothing  occurred  to  lessen  the  value  of  Guinness's  stock 
it  could  not  be  realized.  The  speculations,  of  course,  of 
Mr.  Du  Bedat  in  other  securities  heightened  his  difficulties.  It 
is  said  that  he  fled  from  Dublin  just  before  Christmas,  and  on 
Monday  he  was  declared  a  defaulter  on  the  Dublin  Stock  Ex- 
change. As  a  matter  of  course  there  was  a  heavy  fall  in  brewery 
shares,  both  in  Dublin  and  in  London,  on  Monday.  In  Guinness's 
the  fall  was  as  much  as  1 1,  in  Allsopp's  5,  in  Bristol  shares  4,  and 
in  several  other  brewery  shares  there  was  likewise  a  downward 
movement,  though  much  less  than  in  the  cases  mentioned.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  speculator  had  gone  beyond  his  means, 
and  been  obliged  to  abscond,  would  be  of  little  general  in- 
terest, were  it  not  that  the  incident  illustrates,  as  already  said, 
how  even  securities  that  stand  high  in  popular  favour  are  affected 
by  such  disasters  as  that  we  have  just  passed  through  during  the 
past  few  months. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  liquidation  of  a  house  so 
great  as  that  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  should  not  leave  behind 
it  a  general  feeling  of  discredit,  and  a  strong  disinclination  to 
engage  in  new  enterprises.  The  house  stood  in  such  credit  that 
for  a  time  it  will  be  difficult  for  people  to  extend  to  others  un- 
doubted confidence,  and  naturally,  therefore,  those  who  venture 
beyond  their  means  will  find  it  less  easy  than  it  used  to  be  to 
overcome  their  embarrassments.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  failures  in  London  have  been  fewer  than  might  have 
been  expected ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  large  numbers  would 
have  had  to  suspend  but  that  they  received  assistance.  Even 
•this  week,  indeed,  a  house  has  been  saved  by  friends  coming 
forward  to  put  fresh  capital  into  it.  For  a  little  while  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Bank  of  England  gave  relief  Undoubtedly  it 
prevented  a  most  serious  panic  which  would  probably  have  pre- 
cipitated disasters  of  great  magnitude.  But  the  intervention  of  tlie 
Bank  of  England  cannot  all  at  once  remove  discredit.  Time  must 
pass  to  enable  people  to  see  who  have  really  exhausted  their  re- 
sources, and  who  are  still  solvent  in  spite  of  passing  embarrass- 
ments. Gradually,  of  course,  confidence  will  revive,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  we  must  expect  difficulties  and  suspensions  now  in 
one  place  and  now  in  another.  But  the  distrust  and  discredit 
will  not  continue  long  if  those  difficulties  and  suspensions  are 
not  in  themselves  serious.  Much  also  will  depend  upon  the 
course  of  events  abroad.  The  scheme  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Cedulas  appears  to  have  broken  down,  and 
we  fear  it  is  inevitable  that  many  other  Argentine  provinces 
besides  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios  must  default,  and  that  some  of  the 
railways,  too,  will  be  unable  to  pay  dividends,  possibly  unable 
to  pay  their  full  interest.  If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  there 
were  to  be  another  revolution,  the  effect  upon  the  European 
markets  could  not  fail  to  be  bad,  and  some  of  the  houses  which 
hitherto  have  been  able  to  hold  their  ground  might  have  to  ask 
for  help.  If,  on  the  contrary,  order  is  maintained,  and  some  kind 
of  satisfactory  compromise  made  with  the  creditors  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Provinces,  the  worst  probably  will  be  found  to  be 
over.  But,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it 
seems  inevitable  that  some  houses  connected  with  the  River 
Plate  will  have  either  to  suspend  or  to  make  arrangements 
with  their  creditors,  and  others  which  may  be  able  to  meet  all 
their  obligations  will  still  suffer  lieavy  losses.  As  long,  however, 
as  uncertainty  respecting  the  River  Plate  countries  lasts,  it  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  apprehension  must  continue,  and  that  the 
houses  which  have  not  proved  themselve.s  to  be  strong,  and  which 
are  suspected  to  have  suffered  seriously,  will  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  The  continuance  of  the  uneasy  feeling  here  will  be  largely 
determined,  too,  by  the  course  of  events  in  the  United  States. 
Apparently  the  money  market  there  is  getting  into  a  healthier  state. 
Eur  the  next  few  months  there  ought  to  be  a  return  of  coin  and 


notes  from  the  internal  circulation,  which  ought  to  malie  rates 
easier,  and  furthermore  the  Treasury  during  the  past  four  months 
has  disbursed  immense  amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
notoriously  much  discredit  in  commercial  circles  all  over  the 
Union,  and  there  is  a  great  lock-up  of  capiral.  It  is  possible  that 
under  these  circumstances  there  may  not  be  that  return  of  coin 
and  notes  to  New  York  which  is  looked  for,  and,  therefore,  there 
may  not  be  so  much  ease  as  operators  are  now  counting  upon. 
Further,  if  additional  silver  legislation  is  forced  through  this 
session,  it  may  increase  distrust  and  alarm,  and  may  precipitate  a 
crisis. 

As  usual  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  a  strong  demand 
during  the  first  half  of  the  week  for  short  loans.  In  the  outside 
market  the  rate  of  interest  ranged  from  5  to  5  J  per  cent.  Many, 
however,  had  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  were 
charged  6  per  cent.  The  demand  was  purely  temporary.  It  was 
caused  by  the  preparations  being  nuide  for  th(!  payment  of  interest 
and  dividends  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  It  will,  there- 
fore, very  soon  come  to  an  end.  It  is  less  easy  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  immediate  course  of  tbe  discount  market.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  week  the  rate  of  discount  was  4:^  per  cent. ;  but 
it  fell  rapidly,  and  on  Thursday  was  no  better  than  3^  per  cent. 
Those  who  believe  that  the  rate  will  still  further  decline  point 
out  that  nearly  a  million  sterling  in  gold  is  on  the  way  to  this 
country,  and  that  during  the  next  three  months  coin  in  large 
amounts  will  return  from  the  circulation  ;  that,  therefore,  the 
Bank  of  England  will  continut!  strong,  and  that  rates  must  be 
easy.  Against  this,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  firstly,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  owes  to  the  Bank  of  France  three  millions 
sterling  ;  secondly,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  gold  for  Germany, 
during  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  1 50,000/.  having  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  Berlin ;  that,  thirdly, 
the  impending  French  loan  may  lead  to  withdrawals  for  Paris  ; 
fourthly,  that  in  the  unsettled  state  of  the  New  York  money 
market  withdrawals  for  New  York  are  to  be  expected  ;  fifthly, 
that  miscellaneous  demands  of  considerable  magnitude  are  likely 
to  arise ;  and,  lastly,  that  during  the  next  three  mouths  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  will  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in 
any  other  quarter  of  the  year,  and  will  tend  to  give  the  Bank  of 
England  control  of  the  outside  market  by  transferring  to  it  large 
amounts  of  loanable  capital. 

Since  the  holidays  the  silver  market  has  been  quiet.  At  one 
time  the  price  went  down  to  47 per  ounct" ;  but  on  Tuesday  it 
recovered  to  47^d.,  on  Wednesday  rose  to  481"/.,  and  on  Thursday 
to  4S^d.  The  course  of  the  market  is  entirely  governed  by  the 
prospects  of  silver  legislation  in  Congress.  There  is  a  large 
accumulation  of  the  metal  in  the  United  States,  and  unless 
Congre.'iS  decides  upon  the  purchase  of  this  stock,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  fall  in  the  price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  Silver  party  will  be  able  to  force  some  kind  of  bill 
through  Congress,  there  will  probably  be  a  rise.  The  rise  will 
be  stimulated,  too,  by  the  increased  demand  for  money  in  India 
usual  in  the  first  three  months  of  every  year.  They  constitute 
the  season  when  exports  from  India  are  on  the  largest  scale.  To 
move  the  crops  down  to  the  shipping  ports  there  is  a  strong 
demand  for  money  in  the  interior,  and  usually,  therefore,  the 
purchases  of  silver  by  India  are  larger  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  than  in  any  other. 

At  the  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Saturday  morning,  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks 
charged  5  per  cent,  to  Stock  Exchange  borrowers.  The  account 
was  a  small  one,  and  the  carrying-over  rates  were  generally  low. 
In  the  home  railway  market  North-Western,  North-Eastern,  and 
Greai  Eastern  stocks  were  scarce.  The  charges  for  carrying  over 
the  other  stocks  were  very  easy,  with  the  exception  of  Brighton 
"A."  In  the  American  market  rates  ranged  from  6  to  7  per 
cent.,  in  the  foreign  market  from  about  2  to  4  per  cent.  There 
seems  to  be  still  a  small  speculation  for  the  fall  in  Argentine 
Government  bonds,  but  the  carrying-over  rates  in  the  case  of 
Cedulas  ranged  from  5  to  8  percent.  The  evidence  afforded  by  the 
settlement  is  to  the  effect  that  during  the  fortnight  before  Christmas 
speculators  both  for  the  rise  and  for  the  fall  had  been  lessening  their 
accounts,  and  that  consequently  there  is  but  very  little  specula- 
tion at  the  present  moment.  On  Saturday  the  attendance  in  the 
City  was  very  thin,  and  even  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  re- 
frained from  entering  into  new  engagements  on  any  considerable 
scale.  There  was  more  doing  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  particularly 
in  American  railroad  securities.  Professional  operators  argue  that 
because  the  fall  in  Americans  during  the  past  year  was  so  long  con- 
tinued and  so  heavy  there  ought  to  be  a  recovery  ;  but  they  forget 
the  discredit  that  exists  in  commercial  circles  all  over  the  Union, 
and  the  serious  apprehension  that  has  been  excited  by  the  currency 
legislation  of  the  past  year,  and  the  agitation  of  the  Silver  party. 
In  Argentine  securities  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  during  the 
week,  due  to  the  acceptance,  with  certain  reservations,  of  the 
recommendations  of  Lord  Rothschild'sCommittee  by  the  Argentine 
Government.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Committee  recom- 
mended the  funding  of  all  interest  due  by  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  its  other  obligations,  such  as  guarantees,  for  three 
years.  The  Government  admits  this  to  be  necessary.  It  also 
accepts  what  was  made  an  indispensable  condition  by  Lord 
Rothschild's  Committee,  the  cancelling  of  the  contract  with  the 
Drainage  and  Waterworks  Company.  The  Drainage  and  Waterworks 
are,  in  fact,  to  be  bought  back  by  the  Government  for  5J  millions 
sterling  in  Argentine  (lovernment  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent, 
interest.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Company  is  bound  to  complete 
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the  works.  It  is  estimated  that,  assuming  the  bonds  to  be  -worth 
80  per  cent.,  they  would  about  return  to  tlie  Company  the  capital 
outlay  incurred.  The  settlement  of  this  matter  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Baring-  guarantors,  as  the  Waterworks  debentures 
and  shares  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  assets  of  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers.  But  it  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  the  holders  of  sterling 
bonds  that  tlie  interest  upon  these  new  5  per  cent,  bonds  is  to  be 
funded  for  three  years,  and  to  be  secured  as  a  special  charge  upon 
the  Customs,  ranking  before  all  sterling  bonds  other  than  those 
of  1886. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Committee's  proposals  will  give  the 
Argentine  llepublic  a  breathing  time,  during  whicb,  if  well  used, 
the  premium  on  gold  may  be  gradually  reduced,  and  the  founda- 
tions may  be  laid  for  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  But,  after  all,  the 
compromise  suggested  is  only  a  temporary  makeshift.  When 
the  coming  Presidential  election  is  over  it  will  have  to  be  settled 
■whether  tlie  llepublic  is  able  to  pay  interest  upon  the  full  amount 
of  its  existing  obligations,  and,  if  not,  in  what  proportion  the 
capital  is  to  be  reduced  or  the  interest.  In  the  meantime  the 
attempt  of  the  Argentine  Government  to  place  the  State  banks 
imder  better  management  has  failed,  and  so  have  its  efl'orts  to 
aiTange  with  the  provincial  Governments  for  taking  over  their 
debts.  Accordingly  the  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Entre  liios 
notify  that  they  will  not  pay  the  January  coupon  ;  and  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  other  provinces  must  del'ault,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Dr.  Plaza's  negotiations,  too,  for 
converting  the  Buenos  Ayres  Cedulas  have  come  to  nothing.  It 
was  evident  that  his  proposals  would  not  work,  even  if  they  had 
a  chance  of  being  adopted. 


During  the  week  there  has  been  a  further  recovery  in  Consols. 
As  on  New  Year's  Day  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed,  the 
comparisons  we  make  below  are  between  the  closing  prices  on 
AVednesday  evening  and  those  at  the  close  of  Christmas  Eve. 
Consols  h\it  May  were  as  high  as  98^.  Just  before  the  Baring 
collapse  they  had  fallen  to  93f.  Since  then  they  have  been 
gradually  recovering,  and  they  closed  on  Wednesday  at  95I — gsl, 
an  advance  from  the  lowest  price  of  about  2i  per  cent.,  and  for 
the  week  of  5.  There  is  nearly  always  a  rise  in  Consols  during 
the  first  four  months  of  every  year,  partly  because 
the  Sinking  Fund  purchases  are  then  large,  and  partly 
because  money  is  usually  cheap.  This  year,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  banks  and  financial  houses  generally  which 
bad  sold  on  such  a  large  scale  between  May  and  November,  to 
increase  their  reserves,  will  buy  very  freely.  There  has  also  been 
an  advance  in  most  municipal,  colonial,  and  Indian  Government 
securities  in  preparation  for  the  expected  re-investment  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  this  month  and  ne.xt.  The  most  marked  rise 
for  the  week  was  in  Rupee  paper,  the  Four  and  a  Ilalfs  closing 
on  AVednesday  evening  at  about  83^,  an  advance  for  the  week  of  I. 
In  Home  Railway  stocks  also  there  has  been  an  upward  move- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  the  strikes  in  Scotland, 
the  increased  working  expense.*,  and  the  probable  falling-ofF  in 
receipts  during  the  New  Year.  Those  who  sold  speculatively 
during  the  recent  crisis  have  been  buying  back,  and  some  specu- 
lators have  also  been  buying  in  anticipation  of  the  re-investment 
of  the  dividends  soon  to  be  declared.  London  and  North- Western 
closed  on  Wednesday  evening-  at  I78j^-I78g,  a  rise  for  the  week 
of  J.  North-Eastern  closedat  i66|-i66|,a  rise  of  ij.  Even  the 
Scotch  stocks  improved,  Caledonian  having  advanced  to  119,^; 
North  British  Deferred  j,  to  52^  ;  and  the  Preferred  i,  to  76^. 

The  foreign  market  has  also  been  firm,  the  liquidations,  both  in 
Berlin  and  in  Paris,  being  expected  to  pass  off  more  smoothly  than 
a  little  while  ago  was  anticipated.  Speculators,  too,  are  buying 
back  stocks  they  had  sold,  and  the  Paris  Bourse  is  being  sup- 
ported in  preparation  for  the  coming  funding  loan.  I'rench 
Threes  closed  at  94I,  a  rise  of  ^  during  the  week  ;  Portuguese  at 
58^,  an  advance  of  g  ;  Italian  at  94^,  a  rise  of  5  ;  Hungarians  at 
92  a  rise  of  l  ;  Uruguayan  Sixes  at  58,  a  rise  of  i^.  In  this 
department,  however,  the  most  remarkable  movement  has 
been  in  Argentine  securities.  The  state  of  the  Republic  is 
most  deplorable.  Credit  is  utterly  paralysed,  trade  com- 
pletely disorganized,  the  revenue  is  falling  ofi',  and  the 
National  Government  has  had  to  declare  that  it  is 
imable  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt,  and  therefore 
must  accept  the  proposals  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee. 
Besides,  the  provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios  announced  on 
Wednesday  that  the  January  coupons  would  not  be  paid,  and 
before  long  it  is  expected  that  the  other  provinces,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Buenos  Ayres,  will  have  to  make  a  similar  announce- 
ment. Further,  there  are  fears  that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  of 
some  of  the  uncompleted  railways  cannot  be  found.  The  con- 
tractors have  undertaken  to  pay  the  interest  during  construction  ; 
but  it  is  not  believed  that  they  have  the  money  themselves,  or 
will  be  able  to  borrow  it.  Indeed,  the  Argentine  North-Eastern 
is  paying  only  part  of  the  January  interest.  Yet  on  New  Year's 
Eve  the  Cordoba  and  Entre  Rios  bonds  closed  at  the  same  quota- 
tion as  they  did  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  during  the  week  there 
was  a  rise  of  2  to  79  in  the  1886  Loan.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  acceptance  by  the  Argentine  Government  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  gives  this  particular  loan  a 
specially  fiivourable  position.  It  being  secured  upon  the  Customs, 
the  interest  will  be  paid  in  cash.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a 
sharp  fall  in  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  Argentine  railway  Com- 
panies.   The  ordinary  stock  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario 


Company  fell  4,  to  121,  and  that  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  i,  to  155.  Mexican  Railway  stocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  advanced  during  the  week,  the  Ordinary  2^,  to  46^',  and  the 
Second  Preference  ^,  to  78^. 

In  American  railroad  securities  there  have  been  a  good  many 
fluctuations,  yet  the  changes  at  the  end  of  the  week  are  not  con- 
siderable in  many  cases.  On  Monday,  and  especially  on  Tuesday, 
there  was  a  sharp  advance,  followed  by  a  considerable  decline  on 
Wednesday.  The  fluctuations  are  entirely  due  to  manipulation. 
The  investing  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  hold  aloof  from 
the  market.  Speculators  in  New  York,  however,  appear  to  be 
hopeful  that  the  public  after  a  while  will  be  attracted.  The 
decline  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  was  due  partly  to 
the  New  Year's  holiday,  and  partly  to  the  failure  of  Bateman 
&  Co.,  bankers  and  stock-brokers,  who  had  been  financing  the 
Atlantic  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  in  connexion  with 
British  capitalists.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  most  powerful 
of  these  had  to  obtain  assistance  some  months  ago,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  New  York  failure  may  lead  to  fresh  difficulties 
here.  For  the  week,  in  spite  of  all,  the  changes  are  generally  in 
an  upward  direction.  Erie  Ordinary  Shares  have  advanced  f ,  to 
igf ;  Lake  Shore  5,  to  113};  Louisville  ^,  to  74j|;  New  York  Cen- 
tral Shares  I,  to  104;  Northern  Pacific  Preferred  li,  to  6si '■> 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  1^,  to  8o| ;  but 
Union  Pacific  shares  have  fallen  |,  to  43^. 

The  widest  fluctuations  of  the  week  have  been  in  Brewery 
shares,  due  to  the  Dublin  failure  commented  upon  above. 
Guinness  Ordinary  closed  on  Christmas  Eve  at  313,  fell  on 
Monday  to  301,  and  closed  on  Wednesday  at  308A,  a  fall  for  the 
week  of  4^.  Allsopp  Ordinary,  though  they  fell  sharply  on 
Monday,  closed  on  Wednesday  at  45,  a  rise  of  2  for  the  week. 
In  Salt  Union  shares,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  report,  there  is- 
a  fall  for  the  week  of  5,  to  par,  and  in  De  Beers  mining  shares 
there  is  a  rise  of  nearly  ^,  to  17,  and  Primitiva  Nitrates  have 
fallen  ^,  to  7|. 


THE  LOUIS  TUS&AUD  EXHIBITION. 

THE  relics  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  expeditions  have  been  ruth- 
lessly swept  away  from  the  precincts  of  the  Victoria  Gallery- 
in  Regent  Street,  and  an  exhibition  of  wax-works  has  taken  the 
place  of  a  .show  which  until  lately  was  sufficiently  popular.  Mr. 
Louis  Tussaud  is  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  old  lady  whose 
career  in  the  French  Revolution  was  so  singular  and  mysterious,, 
and  whose  artistic  talent  enabled  her  to  build  up  a  fortune  in 
England,  and  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Salmon,  which  in  the 
last  century,  and  indeed  until  18 10,  attracted  thousands  annu- 
ally to  the  show-rooms  by  St.  Dunstan's  Church  in  Fleet  Street, 
"  and  where,"  according  to  Pennant,  "  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Cook, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  were  such  exact  resemblances  to  nature 
that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  they  belonged  to  the  family  of 
art." 

When  the  celebrated  Exhibition  in  Baker  Street  migrated  to 
the  Marylebone  Road  and  changed  hands,  popular  sympathy 
went  with  the  "  old  folks,"  and  therefore  young  Mr.  Tussaud  has 
been  correspondingly  cheered  and  encouraged  by  Londoners  in 
his  Regent  Street  venture.  Small  beginnings  sometimes  lead  to 
big  results.  Mr.  Louis  Tussaud  has  distinctly  artistic  taste  and 
talent,  and  he  has  grouped  his  figures  dramatically,  with  excel- 
lent effect,  on  small  stages,  appropriately  embellished  with 
scenery.  This  was  precisely  what  was  wanting  in  Baker  Street, 
where  the  figures  had  a  sort  of  carte  de  l  isite  pose  of  isolation. 
If  wax-work  is  to  continue  popular,  like  Poor  Jo  it  must  "  move 
on  "  and  progress.  M.  Grevin  understood  this  when  he  opened 
his  show  on  the  Boulevards  a  few  years  since,  and  made  "  Madame 
Tussaud  "  tremble  in  her  shoes.  The  laurels  were  no  longer  hers. 
In  Paris  wax-work  has  made  a  distinct  step  forward,  and  the 
picturesque  and  realistic  groups  of  figures  pleased  much  more  than 
the  solitary  ones,  which  stood  staring  into  space  on  their  gilded' 
pedestals.  The  new  wax-work  exhibition  is  on  the  Grevin. 
system.  We  have  excellently  modelled  groups  of  Royal,  artistic, 
ecclesiastical,  literary,  musical,  and  political  persons  in  their  gar- 
ments even  as  they  live  and  lived.  We  behold  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  at  home  at  Sandringham.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  seen 
enjoying  a  icte-a-tt'te  with  Mrs.  Gladstone  in  his  library,  Mme. 
Patti  can  be  seen  practising  her  inimitable  singing  at  Craig  y  Nos, 
and  Mr.  Irving  rehearsing  Faust  to  the  Margaret  of  Miss  Terry 
on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum  ;  whilst  Mr.  Wyndham,  in  the  actual 
garments  he  wore  as  David  Garrick,  fills  a  bumper  to  the  health 
of  Miss  Mary  Moore  as  Ada  Ingot.  We  cannot  say  we  take 
great  interest  in  the  realistic  reproduction  of  the  abode  of  Mrs. 
Pearcey,  or  in  the  identical  perambulator  in  which  she  dragged 
her  victims  through  the  streets  of  Hampstead.  This  sort  of  thing, 
is  objectionable  and  morbid,  and  we  hope  will  not  be  repeated  in 
a  show  which  contains  such  pretty  things  as  the  delightful  illus- 
trations to  popular  fairy  tales  in  the  "  Children's  Gallery."  Here 
the  wax  people  are  at  home  and  at  their  best,  and  here  every  little 
boy  and  girl  in  London  ought  to  be  taken  to  see  one  of  the 
prettiest  exhibitions  imaginable.  They  will  find  all  their  time- 
honoured  favourites  "  at  home  " — Pu.ss  in  Boots  and  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  Sleeping  Beauty  and  Prince  Charming,  not  to 
mention  Cinderella  and  her  sisters,  Aladdin  and  his  lamp,. and 
Blue  Beard. 
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YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

IF,  as  the  song  says,  "  it  is  always  the  darkest  the  hour  before 
dawn,"  we  are  sure  of  a  bright  and  jovial  new  year.  Mean- 
while, with  the  frosts,  the  fogs,  and  the  general  suffering,  it  is 
only  the  most  sanguine  temperaments  who  can  revel  in  the 
pleasures  of  hope.  But  it  is  an  evil  wind  that  blows  good  to 
nobody.  Doctors,  undertakers,  visiting  and  sick  nurses  are  liaving 
a  blissful  and  busy  season.  And  even  the  classes  who  are  loud  in 
their  complaints  are  strangely  forgetful  of  make-weights  and 
compensations.  Take  the  artists,  for  example.  We  gather  from 
the  letters  «  propos  to  the  proposed  railway  through  St.  John's 
"Wood  that  upwards  of  five  thousand  of  the  aesthetic  confraternity 
are  resident  in  that  district  alone.  They  have  all  been  grumbling, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason.  The  art  markets  have  been 
dull  latterly,  and  now,  if  they  stick  to  colours,  instead  of  con- 
descending to  "black  and  white,"  they  must  sit  with  crossed 
hands  in  darkened  studios  in  the  spring  tide  of  Christmas  bills. 
They  oughc  to  remember  that  there  is  no  climate  like  that  of 
England  for  developing  those  gifts  of  the  grandest  genius  to 
which  they  all  lay  legitimate  claim.  We  may  go  into  raptures 
over  the  glories  of  the  Kenaissance — and  no  doubt  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  the  masterpieces  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  schools — 
but  were  we  to  be  frank,  we  should  declare  we  were  weary  of  the 
monotony  of  the  cloudless  skies  with  their  eternal  sunshine  tbat 
canopy  the  Madonnas  and  the  "  Marriages  of  Cana."  If  Claude 
Lorraine  had  stuck  to  his  original  metier  of  a  pastrycook,  turning 
out  his  pates  and  tarts  from  moulds  made  to  a  pattern,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  monotonous.  Salvator  struck  out  something 
of  an  original  line  among  the  cliffs  and  gloomy  gorges  of  the 
Apennines,  but  Salvator  had  only  a  single  sky  eifect  in  the 
happy  chance  of  a  thunderstorm.  Even  Rembrandt,  in  the  grey 
mists  of  his  native  Low  Countries,  would  fall  back  for  variety  of 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  smoky  interior  of  a  butcher's  shop, 
with  raw  legs  of  mutton  swinging  in  the  foreground.  It  is  only 
in  England  we  can  train  a  Turner  to  be  worshipped  by  a  Ruskin. 
Nor  need  he  travel  down  to  the  mining  districts  or  the  coal 
country.  If  he  can  indulge  himself  with  a  Sunday  at  Brighton, 
the  journey  back  to  town  is  pregnant  with  suggestions.  He  starts 
in  one  of  the  sea-fogs  which  Turner  has  idealized  in  drawings  of 
Dover  and  Hastings  Castles.  Through  smoke  and  steam  and 
mephitic  vapours  he  threads  stations  and  tunnels  to  the  sound  of 
fog  signals,  and  finally  he  emerges  from  the  vaulted  Inferno  of 
Victoria  into  the  Stygian  llvidness  of  a  yellow  fog,  faintly  illumi- 
nated by  the  twinkling  gas-lamps.  The  genius  of  a  Dante  or  of  a 
Michael  Angelo  would  have  found  fresh  inspiration  in  these 
diabolical  surroundings. 

But  comparatively  few  of  us  are  artists  with  noble  aspirations, 
and  it  really  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  London,  with  its 
growing  population  and  prosperity,  is  not  predestined  to  go  out 
in  its  own  smoke.  Already,  with  its  five  millions  of  inhabitants, 
it  is  something  like  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Beleaguered  City."  Triends 
from  the  country,  where  occasionally  there  is  a  day  of  sunshine, 
shrink  from  venturing  in  to  town ;  for  when  they  have  got 
in  alter  heart-breaking  detention,  they  are  in  similar  case  with 
Sterne's  starling,  it  is  a  grave  question  how  they  are  to  get 
out.  City  men  who  live  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  suburbs, 
are  in  still  more  melancholy  condition.  They  may  be  landed  in 
embarrassments  or  insolvency  by  missing  important  appointments, 
or  tliey  may  be  summarily  dismissed  from  situations  for  chronic 
unpunctuality.  The  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body  must  be 
tremendous,  and  we  only  marvel  that  there  is  not  a  multiplication 
of  inquests  with  verdicts  of  suicide  under  temporary  insanity.  In 
the  London  of  the  future,  with  its  ten  or  fifteen  millions,  the 
citizens  must  apparently  be  in  an  inextricable  dilemma.  Either 
they  must  live  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  their  offices,  which  will 
be  out  of  the  question  in  the  thickening  volumes  of  smoke,  or 
they  must  find  accommodation  near  the  business  centres,  which 
will  be  impossible.  If  we  had  only  anthracite  to  burn,  like  the 
New  Yorkers,  we  might  be  content  to  put  up  witli  their  blizzards. 
But  like  the  Roman  virgin  who  was  crushed  under  the  shower  of 
golden  bracelets,  it  seems  likely  we  shall  be  stifled  in  the  coal 
smoke  which  has  made  England  the  workshop  of  the  world. 

The  London  shopkeepers  have  been  complaining  with  more 
immediate  reason  than  the  painters.  It  is  hard  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  fancy  goods,  with  the  assurance  of  seeing  them  sold  at  fancy 
prices,  and  then  to  sit  down  metapliorically  in  sackcloth,  and 
literally  in  fog,  to  mourn  over  the  absence  of  expected  customers, 
and  meditate  upon  bills  falling  due  with  no  ready  money  to  meet 
them.  Economy  and  parsimony  are  sure  to  make  tlie  most  of  a 
dark  Christmas.  No  one  is  bound  to  go  abroad  to  buy  costly 
Christmas  gifts  when  coughs  or  bronchitis  can  be  supposed  to 
keep  him  at  home,  and  when  it  is  impossible  to  match  delicate 
tints,  or  even  to  tell  the  difi'erence  between  ebony  and  ivory. 
Nor  is  there  any  call  on  the  economist  to  buy  new  clothes  when 
garments  of  every  kind  are  incrusted  with  grime,  when  even 
those  who  are  most  fastidious  as  to  their  persons  begin  to  for- 
swear the  cleanliness  which  comes  next  to  godliness.  Nansen, 
in  The  First  Crossimj  of  Greenland,  speaks  apologetically  of  the 
state  of  hideous  filth  which  became  second  nature  to  the  hardy 
adventurers;  with  hard-frozen  sponges  of  a  morning,  and  the 
friendly  gloom  which  covers  all  shortcomings,  we  are  fast  ap- 
proximating to  a  similar  state  of  things.  But  there  is  a  good 
time  coming  for  the  tailors  and  dressmaker.s,  when  the  unlucky 
purveyors  of  unprofitable  knick-knacks  shall  be  resigning  them- 
selves to  a  clearance  with  alarming  sacrifices.    There  will  be  a 


boom  among  the  makers  of  all  manner  of  raiment  when,  with  the 
return  of  sunshine,  we  realize  the  condition  to  which  we  have 
been  reduced.  Good-natured  heads  of  households  will  have  to 
draw  heavily  on  their  cheque-books  when  the  ladies  are  reminded' 
that  they  have  "  nothing  to  wear." 

On  tlie  same  principles  we  doubt  whether  the  canny  Scotch 
thought  the  railway  strike  altogether  an  unmixed  evil.  When 
communications  with  friends  at  a  distance  were  cut  off,  the  cash 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  squandered  in  frivolities  was 
left  to  fructify  in  their  pockets.  They  had  a  decent  excuse  for 
staying  quietly  at  home,  practising  a  hearty  but  discreet  hospi- 
tality, instead  of  running  the  chance  of  being  snowed  up  on  short 
commons  in  blinding  drifts  in  the  railway  cuttings.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  tbat  the  excise  has  benefited  by  a  generous  consumption  of 
whisky.  But  that  there  should  hiive  been  very  considerable 
pressure  applied  to  the  community  at  all,  apart  from  delays  in  the 
delivery  of  coal  and  minerals,  shows  the  wonderful  social  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  by  the  railways.  W(!  well  remember  in 
our  boyhood  how  two  night  and  two  day  coaches  sufficed  for  the 
whole  "of  the  land  traffic  between  Perth  and  Aberdeen.  Then 
the  Christmas  parcels  were  somehow  stowed  away  by  the  red- 
coated  guards  in  the  fore-  and  the  hind-boots  of  the  "  Mails  "  and 
the  rival  "  Defiances."  Then  the  geese  and  the  poultry  seldom 
travelled  further  from  the  farm  than  the  laird's  kitchen  or  the 
nearest  market  town.  Then  the  men  of  Aberdeen  and  Angus 
were  content  to  consume  their  own  saddles  and  sirloins ;  now 
one  might  write  an  exciting  Christmas  tale  on  the  ambitions  and 
fortunes  of  the  fatted  oxen,  who  see  no  little  of  the  world  before 
their  demise,  and  are  subsequently  gloritied  on  the  Southern  side- 
boards. In  those  benighted  days  the  affectionate  youth  who 
left  his  home  went  out  like  the  patriarchs  from  Charran 
to  Canaan,  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  the  kindred  he  left  behind. 
Now,  we  have  been  told  how  the  Companies,  in  the  height  of  the 
crisis,  made  something  like  superhuman  efforts  to  run  the  holiday 
and  excursion  trains.  The  circulation  of  the  social  system  has 
been  abnormally  stimulated,  till  even  a  slight  temporary  check 
means  paralysis  with  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  And  Heaven  only 
knows  what  may  happen  in  the  future  if  the  public  does  not 
back  up  a  combination  of  capitalists  against  the  agitators  who 
are  organizing  and  controlling  the  Unions.  We  may  be  starved 
for  sheer  lack  of  food  and  fuel  in  weather  such  -as  we  have  been 
lately  enjoying.  Or  a  universal  collapse  of  the  posts  may  bring 
about  a  financial  crisis,  which  might  throw  us  back  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  the  international  race,  if  it  did  not  shake  the 
national  credit  to  its  foundation. 


REVIEWS. 


PHILIP  HENRY  GOSSE.* 

MR.  GOSSE  has  produced  in  his  story  of  the  life  of  his 
father,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  a  biographical  study  of 
a  singularly  interesting  character.  Those  who  knew  Philip 
Plenry  Gosse  will,  we  are  confident,  acknowledge  the  accuracy, 
the  discernment,  and  candour  of  his  biographer's  portraiture; 
while  the  multitude  who  have  delighted  in  the  more  popular 
section  of  the  naturalist's  writings  will  follow  Mr.  Gosse's 
animated  narrative  of  his  father's  remarkaWe  career  with  natural 
curiosity.  The  record  reveals  the  growth  of  a  mind,  in  circum- 
stances that  must  have  disabled  a  less  vigorous  nature,  that  even 
when  completely  developed  was  peculiarly  isolated  from  the  main 
current  of  scientific  work  and  tliought  of  his  own  times.  The 
significance  of  liis  attitude  is  only  to  be  justly  estimated  by  his 
position  among  other  popular  writers  on  natural  history.  He 
stands  absolutely  companionless  among  those  who  have  popu- 
larized scientific  subjects.  Many  followed  his  example  as  imi- 
tators, and  they,  too,  have  had  their  successors  in  the  voluble  and 
confident  retailers  of  science  at  second  hand  that  do  now  abound. 
But  the  popular  writings  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse  were  the  pro- 
duce of  a  scientific  mind.  Impeded  though  it  was  by  untoward 
circumstances,  through  the  twelve  years  of  his  exile  and  wander- 
ings in  America,  the  force  that  determined  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  was  primarily  a  dominant  force,  and  irroiistible.  Ho  was 
an  ardent  investigator  and  a  successful  discoverer  in  more  than 
one  field  of  research.  His  contributions  to  science  were  consider- 
able, and  have  received  substantial  acknowledgment  from  the 
world  of  science.  Nor  is  the  solitary  position  he  held  to  be  attri- 
buted to  any  lack  of  the  speculative  disposition  or  to  a  dislike  of 
controversy.  He  actually  made  one  speculative  venture,  as  if 
anticipating  the  approaching  storm,  when  he  published  that  very 
ingenious,  yet  fruitless,  volume  Omphalos.  Yet,  with  all  his 
activity  in  research  and  inexhaustible  enthusiasm,  he  outlived  the 
placid  pre-Darwinian  times,  and  remained  entirely  unmoved  by 
the  stir  occasioned  by  the  successive  publication  of  Darwin's 
works,  and  the  literature  they  inspired.  What  was  the  secret  of 
this  self-centred  calm  ?  This  is  the  problem  that  arouses  the 
reader  of  Mr.  Gosse's  interesting  book,  and  it  is  one  that  Mr.  Gosse 
has  treated  with  laudable  frankness  and  not  less  admirable 
insight. 

Philip  Henry  Gosse  was  born  at  Worcester  in  iSio,  the  second 

•  The  Life  of  Philip  Henri/  Gosse,  F.R.S.  By  his  Sm.  Edmund 
I  Gosse.    London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TrUbner,  &■  Co.,  Liaiitod.  1850. 
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son  of  Thomas  Gosse,  a  painter  of  miniatures,  and  the  author  of 
Toluminoiis  poetry  that  was  never  published.  Chance  did  not 
throw  in  tlie  way  of  the  father  the  amiable  Joseph  Cottle,  tliat 
model  publisher,  though  Thomas  Gosse  pursued  his  gentle  art  in 
most  of  the  towns  of  the  West  of  England.  He  is  described  as 
"  a  gentle,  melancholy,  unupbraiding  man,"  whose  artistic  work, 
though  '•  fairly  accomplished,"  did  not  lead  to  the  enrichment  of 
his  family.  Jle  had,  however,  a  genuine  love  for  letters,  and 
read  the  poetry  of  the  day  as  it  appeared.  His  admiration  for 
Byron  was  subsequently  shared  by  his  son  Philip,  who  has  re- 
corded in  emphatic  language  the  strong  and  abiding  fascination 
that  Lara  produced  on  him.  This  poem  and  Rogers's  Jacqueline 
appeared  originally  in  the  same  "volume,  and  were  always  regarded 
by  Philip  Gosse  as  an  ill-assorted  couple.  "  To  the  close  of  his 
days,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  my  father  used  to  avow,  with  rising 
heat,  that  it  was  impertinent  of  Rogers  to  pour  out  his  warm 
■water  by  the  side  of  Byron's  wine."  Until  his  seventeenth  year 
Philip  Gosse's  life  was  spent  at  Poole  and  its  neighbourhood.  Of 
his  early  training  in  the  "dame"  scliools  of  "Ma'am  Sly"  and 
"  Ma'am  Drew,"  and  the  school  of  one  John  Sell,  at  Poole,  he  left 
a  curious  account,  which  appeared  in  Longman  s  Magazine  last 
year.  This  preparative  course  of  education  was  succeeded  by 
one  year's  regular  attendance  at  Blandford  school.  Philip  Gosse 
describes  himself  as  "  a  bookish  boy."  He  appears  to  have  read 
every  book  he  could  possess  himself  of,  and  his  "  love  for  natural 
history,"  as  an  interesting  passage  in  his  journal  shows,  "  was 
very  early  awakened."  Butterflies  appear  to  have  first  attracted 
him,  and  for  many  years  entomology  was  the  study  that  occupied 
his  leisure.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  a  merchant's  olHce 
at  Poole,  where  he  remained  for  a  brief  space,  uutil,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  sailed  lor  Newfoundland  to  hll  a  similar  position, 
very  much  against  his  own  inclinations. 

The  story  of  Gosse's  twelve  years'  sojourning  in  America  is  in 
the  main  a  chronicle  of  almost  continual  struggle  with  adverse 
fortune.  To  bpeak  of  the  vicissitudes  of  this  period  were  perhaps 
scarcely  correct.  From  the  time  he  abandoned  his  connexion 
with  furs  and  Ush  at  Carbonear  and  St.  Mary  s  to  his  return  to 
England  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  his  worldly  estate  was 
decidedly  the  reverse  of  prosperous.  But,  in  .spite  of  the  fits  of 
depression  of  which  his  biographer  speaks,  it  is  clear  that  his 
elasticity  of  temperament  sustained  him  through  the  worst  times, 
and  yet  more  is  it  certain  that  the  passion  for  natural  history 
grew  with  his  growth  and  triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  The 
years  were  not  barren  that  were  devoted  to  a  tolerably  rigorous 
system  of  self-training.  In  Newfoundland,  as  afterwards  in 
Canada,  he  was  a  collector  and  practical  naturalist,  utilizing  his 
spare  time  in  study  and  the  observation  of  nature.  Uncongenial 
his  position  in  Carbonear  may  have  been,  though  it  does  not  seem 
that  his  seven  years  in  the  colony  were  years  of  banishment. 
Indeed,  with  the  tenacious  afi'ection  for  old  scenes  and  associa- 
tions that  was  characteristic  of  him,  Philip  Gosse  wrote  from 
England  to  his  elder  brother  in  Newfoundland  of  his  old  haunts 
and  his  "  Bay  friends "  in  warm  terms,  earnestly  requesting 
sketches  of  his  favourite  localities.  He  has  left  reminiscences 
of  Newfoundland  society  that  are  very  interesting  to  read  at  the 
present  day.  The  Irish  element  in  the  colony  was  disagreeably 
active,  it  would  seem,  in  1827,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Protestants  that  Philip  Gosse  came  himself  under  the  tyranny 
which  so  many  felt,  yet  few  openly  denounced.  How  real  the 
distrust  was  may  be  seen  in  the  following  anecdote : — 

It  was  very  larj^ely  this  dread  which  impelled  nic  to  forsake  Newfound- 
land as  a  residence  in  1835,  and  I  recollect  saying  to  my  friends  the 
Jaqucses,  "that  when  ■«e  gut  to  Canada  we  might  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  tallest  tree  in  the  forest  and  shout  'Irishman  ! '  at  the  top  of  our  voice 
without  fear." 

There  was  one  man,  at  least,  who  was  not  afraid  to  shout 
"  Irishman ! "  in  another  fashion  when  the  Irish  party  were 
struggling  for  a  monopoly  of  legislative  power  in  the  colony. 
This  man  was  Henry  Winton,  the  editor  of  the  Public  Ledger  of 
St.  John's  and  a  friend  of  Gosse's.  "  He  advocated  the  colonial 
cause,"  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  with  wit  and  courage,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence greatly  hated."  The  Irish  conducted  their  cause  in  the 
"  constitutional "  spirit  that  is  now  familiar  enough.  They  way- 
laid "Winton  one  night,  pinioned  him,  and  cut  off  his  ears.  The 
actual  perpetrator  of  this  outrage  was  well  known,  though  he 
and  the  rest  of  the  ruffians  escaped  punishment.  Canada  was 
evidently  a  pleasanter  land  to  settle  in  than  Newfoundland.  In 
Canada  Philip  Gosse  began  farming  with  abundant  courage  and 
energy.  To  a  Dorsetshire  friend  he  wrote,  "  I  am  now 
become  such  a  farmer  that  I  believe  I  could  smack  a  whip 
with  ere  a  chap  in  the  county  o'  Dorset."  Hard  as  the 
work  of  farming  proved  to  be,  he  worked  assiduously  at 
his  entomology  of  the  country,  and  became  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his  farm  three  years  later,  and 
once  more  the  world  was  all  before  him  and  a  fresh  choice 
of  road  to  be  made.  "  As  a  monetary  speculation,  he  had 
done  deplorably,"  Mr.  Gosse  observes;  "he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  he  was  not  possessed,  when  all  his  property  was 
told,  of  as  many  pounds."  This  period  was,  indeed,  his  "  winter 
of  pale  misfeature."  Readers  of  the  Canadian  Naturalist  will  be 
greatly  interested  in  a  passage  from  the  journals  of  Philip  Gosse, 
quoted  by  his  son  (p.  106),  descrii>tive  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
thistle.  Marvellous  is  this  description,  and  not  less  marvellous 
the  enthusiastic  tones  of  the  naturalist,  who  there  shows  that  the 
study  of  nature  was,  to  him  at  least,  its  ow^n  exceeding  great 


reward.  "The  unflagging  note  of  triumph"  Mr.  Gosse  observes 
in  his  father's  journals  offers  a  piqiuint  contrast  to  "the  patient 
record  of  poverty,  fatigue,  and  deferred  hope "  of  which  his 
correspondence  tells. 

Philip  Gosse's  last  year  in  America  was  spent — in  ill  health 
and  depression — in  Alabama,  where  he  had  been  appointed  master 
of  a  school,  and  found  the  new  occupation  not  incompatible  with 
the  collection  and  classification  of  the  butterflies  of  the  district. 
Some  vivid  and  amusing  pictures  of  society  in  the  South  are 
extracted  from  his  journals.  But  the  last  months  of  his  sojourn 
in  Alabama  were  marked  by  intense  des[)ondency  and  ill  health, 
combined  with  a  manifestation  of  "fresh  religious  zeal."  For  a 
while  he  appears  to  have  contemplated  labouring  with  the 
Methodists  instead  of  sailing  to  England,  though,  happily,  he 
was  speedily  convinced  that  his  school  must  be  given  up,  and  he 
must  return  to  England.  "  He  was  completing  his  twenty-ninth 
year,"  remarks  Mr.  Gosse,  "  and  ho  had  not  chanced  yet  on  the 
employment  for  which  alone  he  was  fitted  ;  but  he  had  uncon- 
sciously gone  through  an  excellent  apprenticeship  for  it."  The 
justice  of  this  observation  is  amply  sustained  by  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  biography,  in  which  the  career  of  Philip  Gosse  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  of  science  is  set  forth,  together  with  interest- 
ing particulars  of  his  connexion  with  the  scientific  world  and  the 
Royal  Society,  with  Darwin,  Kingsley,  Profes.^or  Ray  Lankester, 
and  other  prominent  men.  When  once  he  had  succeeded  in  find- 
ing a  publisher,  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  for  his  first  book,  The  Canadian 
Naiiu  alist,  he  settled  down  to  the  production  of  the  long  series 
of  popular  writings  by  which  he  is  so  widely  known.  A  visit  to 
Jamaica,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  Museum  authorities,  re- 
sulted in  two  of  his  most  delightful  books,  A  Naiuralist's  Sojourn 
in  Jamaica  and  The  Lirds  of  Jamaica.  For  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  he  wrote  many  admirable  books. 
Among  them  lite  Ocean,  one  of  his  ujost  pojiular  works.  Some 
few  years  later,  in  1849,  ''^  began  his  microscopic  investigation  of 
the  llotifera,  which  eventually  led  to  important  results,  and  in 
1852  he  commenced  the  .systematic  study  of  British  zoophytes, 
which  ultimately  inspired  his  Actinologia  Britannica  and  A  Year 
at  the  Shore. 

The  two  works  last  named  followed,  with  others  of  Philip 
Gosse's  most  important  writings,  the  publication,  in  1857,  of 
Omphalos,  upon  which  the  author  based  certain  large  expectations 
that  were  not  realized.  Mr.  Gosse  has  treated  this  critical 
event  in  his  father's  life  with  courage  and  candour.  He  speaks 
of  this  "  Attempt  to  untie  the  Geological  Knot"  as  an  "  unlucky 
failure."  He  prints  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  author  from 
Charles  Kingsley,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
cruelty  of  its  logic  or  the  kindliness  of  its  tone  is  the  more  con- 
.spicuous.  There  is  some  danger,  though  the  risk  is  very  remote, 
we  admit,  that  an  uninstructed  person  might  take  up  this  very 
singular  volume  and  conf  use  Philip  Gosse's  aims  with  certain 
more  modern  and  exceedingly  tedious  essays  that  propose  to 
"  reconcile  "  religion  and  science — to  use  a  loose  but  convenient 
phrase.    On  this  subject  we  will  quote  Mr.  Gosse : — 

The  word  "  reconcile ''  i-^  .scarcely  the  right  one,  because  the  idea  of  re- 
conciliation was  hardly  entertained  by  nu  father.  He  had  no  notion  of 
striKing  a  happy  mean  between  liis  impressions  of  i.ature  and  his  con- 
victions of  reli  -ion.  If  the  former  offered  an)'  oiiposilion  to  the  latter,  they 
were  .swept  .iway.  The  rising  tide  is  "  reconciled  "  in  the  same  fashion 
to  a  child's  battlements  of  sand  along  the  shore. 

To  a  man  whose  religious  faith  was,  as  Mr.  Gosse  well  puts  it, 
an  invulnerable  armament,  no  result  of  scientific  research,  be  the 
authority  that  proclaims  it  or  the  evidence  that  establishes  it 
what  it  may,  can  appear  inconsistent  with  religious  truth  as  it  is 
revealed  to  his  spiritual  nature.  Thus  it  happened  that  Philip 
Gosse  in  his  Devonshire  home  lived  hard  by  Kent's  Cavern,  yet 
manifested  no  concern  whacever  in  the  memorable  revelations 
which  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pengelly  and  Mr.  Edward  Vivian 
brought  to  light.  In  his  nature,  as  his  son  remarks,  the  element 
of  awe  was  a  powerful  subjugating  influence;  and  not  less 
powerful  was  the  spirit  of  reverence  that  dominated  his  attitude 
towards  nature.  In  the  intensity  of  this  reverence  there  was 
something  Wordsworthian,  something  of  poetic  exaltation,  the 
source  of  which  evades  the  scientific  aiialysist  and  is  not  to  be 
traced  to  his  early  training.  His  position  among  men  of  science 
of  his  time  may  perhaps  be  not  inaptly  illustrated  by  a  passage 
from  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  Pathology  by  Sir  James  Paget. 
It  was  observed  by  Albinus,  and  observed  "  with  admiration," 
that  "  with  infants  long  before  their  birth  the  epidermis  is 
thicker  on  the  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body."  Upon  this  observation  the  modem  scientific 
comment  is  "  We  are  naturally  inclined  to  attribute  this  to  the 
inherited  efl'ects  of  long-continued  use  and  pressure."  Now  Philip 
Henry  Gosse  was  "naturally"  incapable  of  such  a  deduction  as 
this,  which  seemed  so  inevitable  to  Darwin. 


BAIL  UP.* 

AUSTRALIA  is  good  hunting-ground  for  the  novelist.  The 
country  is  not  so  over-populated  but  that  the  savage  ^  irtues 
of  courage  and  hospitality  find  room  on  its  soil.  The  new 
climate,  landscape,  beasts,  and  birds,  the  native  blacks,  the  gold- 
diggers,  the  squatters,  are  all  pleasant  subjects.  Mr,  Hume 
Nisbet,  in  Bail  Up,  has  made  rather  too  much  than  too  little  of 

•  Bail  Up.   By  Hume  Nisl)8t.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windu-;.  1S90. 
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these  advantages.  His  narrative  never  breaks  into  a  trot ;  it  is 
always  at  a  rather  breathless  gallop.  He  has  adventures  with 
blacks,  Chinese,  bushrangers,  squatters ;  and  almost  the  only 
thing  we  regret  in  his  novel  is  the  universal  villany  of  his 
characters.  His  hero  has  been  forced  by  wrong  into  the  life  of 
the  bushranger.  It  is  difficult  for  a  bushranger  to  keep  the 
flag  unstained  bj-  crime,  like  Tom  Sawyer,  when  he  played 
at  being  a  pirate.  Mr.  Isisbet  keeps  Kaike's  hands  as  clean 
as  possible ;  but  Raike  never  becomes  so  sympathetic  as 
Mr.  Boldrewood's  knights  of  the  road  and  minions  of  the  moon. 
He  has  a  most  abandoned  and  murderous  partner,  a  kind  of 
Chinese  John  Silver,  who  breaks  the  Seventh  as  well  as  the 
Sixth  Commandment.  A  peculiarly  ferocious  cannibal  is  an- 
other character;  there  is  also  a  depraved,  hypocritical,  Dissent- 
ing minister,  a  villain  more  than  common  scoundrelly,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  name  a  sympathetic  or  agreeable  character  in 
the  whole  legend.  Parents  who  think  Bail  Up  likely  to  be 
a  nice  book  for  boys  had  better  read  it  first ;  after  that  they 
can  act  with  their  eyes  open  and  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Never  have  more  adventures,  it  is  certain,  fallen  to 
the  adventurous.  Freemasoury  plays  a  great  part  in  the  book, 
and  it  seems  that  even  the  Australian  blacks,  whom  we  like  much 
better  than  the  "  so-called  white  men,"  are  elementary  freemasons. 
The  statement  has  been  made  before,  and  in  fiction  only,  and  is 
certainly  curious.  It  were  easy  to  enumeiate  all  the  perils  by 
land  and  water  and  fire,  by  revolver  and  knife,  in  prison  and  out 
of  prison,  through  which  the  persons  come  triumphantly,  though 
by  no  means  without  stains  on  their  characters.  Perhaps  the 
most  vivid  scenes  are  in  the  cave  among  the  blacks  and  in  the 
Chinese  gambling  den.  These  are  vivid,  indeed  ;  but  no  one  can 
complain  that  the  other  passages  are  sketched  in  monochrome. 
As  far  as  vigour  goes,  Mr.  Nisbet  has  almost  too  much,  and 
might  be  counselled  to  handicap  himself  a  little  in  any  new 
venture.  He  is  too  successful  in  what  was  the  Fat  Boy's  ambi- 
tion as  a  narrator,  and  too  frequently  makes  our  blood  run 
cold.  We  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with  his  cannibal. 
However,  readers  who  are  not  children  of  culture  will  pro- 
bably read  the  book  to  the  end,  though  they  may  find  a  small 
dose  of  the  excitement  enough  at  a  time.  If  Mr.  Nisbet  chooses 
characters  a  triflt-  more  sympathetic  and  a  little  less  imbrued  in 
crime,  he  may  produce  a  novel  which  people  of  taste  will  prefer 
to  the  rather  crude  entertainment  supplied  in  Bail  Up.  There  is 
no  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Nisbet  can  tell  a  story,  and  that  he  has 
a  fund  of  stories  to  tell.  So  we  may  wish  him  what  the  Arch- 
bishop wished  Gil  Bias,  "  a  little  more  taste  "  and  a  little  more 
carelulness.  To  put  too  much  into  a  novel  is  always  a  rather 
favourable  sign  of  an  author's  ability.  Mr.  Nisbet  has,  doubtless, 
a  wealth  of  colonial  knowledge,  and  sows  it  with  the  sack,  like 
Pindar,  not  with  the  hand. 


NOVELS.* 

WHEN  that  popular  and  excellent  farce-opera,  The  Sorcerer, 
was  commanding  the  attention  of  the  play-going  public,  Mr. 
George  Grossojith  enchanted  all  beholders  and  laid  firmly  the 
foundations  of  his  substquent  popularity  by  the  excellent  concep- 
tion of  a  sorcerer  in  ordinary  clothes  and  with  the  manners  of  a 
most  ordinary  tradesman.  The  hero  of  A  Daughter  of  the 
Pyramids  is  even  such  a  one  as  he.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Raymond 
Guest's  eyes  sometimes  flash  mysteriously,  and  that  his  expres- 
sive features  occasionally  take  a  look  of  frenzied  and  appalling 
passion.  These  lapses  from  the  commonplace  are,  however,  satis- 
factorily short  and  far  between — especially  short.  None  the  less 
was  he  a  perfectly  genuine  and  uncompromising  sorcerer.  He 
could  and  did  "raise  you  hosts  of  ghosts,  Gibbering,  grim,  and 
ghastly."  Then  his  final  doom  was  as  complete  as  Mr.  Grossmith's 
in  the  play,  diflering  from  it  chiefly  by  the  development  of  the  red 
fire  at  the  expense  of  the  trade  circulars.  An  impartial  street  bard 
sang  a  year  ago  concerning  the  widow  Maybrick,  "  But  if  so  be 
she  done  it,  why  that  upsets  the  case.  And  Bogey  he  will  push  her 
up  the  flue."  It  seems  to  have  been  rather  down  than  up  the 
flue  that  Bogey  pushed  (or  pulled)  Mr.  Raymond  Guest ;  but  that 
Mr.  Guest  "  done  it,"  and  that  "  that  upset  the  case,"  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  probable,  possible  doubt  whatever.  Before  this  cata- 
strophe, however,  which  w  as  naturally  postponed  to  vol.  iii.  p.  310 
(out  ot  315),  he  led  Mr.  Herrie.',  a  sceptical  surgeon,  who  nar- 
rates the  story,  a  long  and  merry  dance.  They  met  in  Paris,  and 
even  there  the  legion  of  Spooks  whom  Guest  had  brought  par- 
tially under  his  control,  did  many  good  tricks,  from  wither- 
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ing  and  revivifying  the  flower  in  a  gentleman's  coat  to  strik- 
ing a  scientific  man  with  lightning  so  that  he  very  nearly 
died.  Thence  Guest  and  Ilerries,  with  some  others,  proceeded 
to  Egypt,  especially  Thebes,  and  the  larks  which  went  on  in 
that  home  of  mystery,  and  culminated  in  the  triumph  of  Bogey, 
already  recorded,  must  be  studied  by  those  who  would  know 
their  details  in  "  Leith  Derwent's  "  cheery  pages.  At  the 
time  of  these  occurrences  Guest  was  more  than  five  thousand 
years  old,  but  how  much  more  is  not  clear.  He  had  at  one 
time  passed  for  an  Egyptian  by  the  name  of  Miamun,  and  in 
that  capacity  had  had  to  do  with  Nitocris,  the  "  daughter  of 
the  Pyramids."  This  latter  personage  had,  as  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  not  survived,  but  been  re-incarnated,  in  the  person  of  a 
commonplace  little  flirt  called  Miss  Vivian,  and  beloved  of 
Herries.  Guest,  as  Miamun,  had  loved  Nitocris  some  thousands 
of  years  before,  and  as  Guest  he  loved  Miss  Vivian  sufficiently  to 
propose  that,  by  partaking  of  an  aerial  elixir  prepared  by  him, 
she  should  assure  to  herself  some  centuries  of  radiant  youth,  and 
devote  them  to  his  (Guest's)  entertainment.  She  objected — 
funked,  to  put  it  plainly — and  then  it  was  that  Bogey  got  his 
chance.  The  working  out  of  this  device  involved  in  some  un- 
ex])lained  way  that  Guest  should  by  his  sorceries  murderan  Arab 
boatman  and  an  old  woman,  Miss  Vivian's  slieep-dog,  pussing  for 
her  mother,  and  also  drive  mad  a  British  ''Juggins"  by  whom 
he  was  "financed,"  and  whose  name  and  style  were  Sir  I'Mward 
Lyly,  Bart.  It  is  all  extremely  absurd,  and  never  gives  the 
reader  the  least  fraction  of  any  sort  of  thrill,  though  it  is 
obviously  intended  to  be  grim,  and  to  excite  horror ;  but  it, 
nevertheless,  contrives  to  be  a  cheerful,  bustling  kind  of  story, 
which  one  reads  not  without  amusement. 

As  for  Mr.  Manville  Fenn's  A  iJowde  Knot,  its  title  does  not 
at  all  do  it  justice.  It  certainly  contains  a  more  or  less  coherent 
story,  in  which  two  sisters  marry  two  old  men  for  their  money, 
and  a  gay  young  captain,  who  has  successively  made  viideiit  love 
to  them  both,  finally  marries  their  cousin,  who  was  brought  up 
with  them  as  if  she  had  been  a  third  sister.  This  part  of  the 
romance  is  harmless  enough,  except  tor  the  amazing  ignorance  of 
how  more  or  less  cultivated  people  behave  at  dinner-jiarties 
and  the  like,  in  which  Mr.  Fenn  seems  positively  to  revel,  it  is, 
however,  all  mixed  up  with  another  story,  which  is  not  only,  as 
far  as  can  be  discovered,  a  mass  of  absurdities,  but  also  an  inex- 
tricable tangle.  The  only  thing  clear  about  it  is  tiiat  there  were 
a  good  man  and  a  wicked  man,  half  brothers,  exactly  alike,  of 
whom  the  good  man  did  not  know  of  the  bad  one's  existence,  and 
the  bad  one  habitually  personated  the  good  one,  to  his  intinite 
annoyance.  Also,  that  there  was  a  cripple  who  lived  thirty 
years  in  a  back  drawing-room,  without  ever  being  seen  by  any  one, 
sewing  patchwork  counterpanes,  and  giving  his  relations  good 
advice  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  These  three,  and  a  good  many 
others,  kept  up,  for  an  indefinite  time,  such  a  tornado  of  double- 
shuffle  and  who's-»ho  that  the  stoutest  brain  reels  at  their  con- 
templation. And  over  it  all  is  the  trail  of  a  mystifying  "  pro- 
logue," wherein  a  hungry  dog  was  chased  through  a  brickfield  with 
a  new-born  illegitimate  baby  in  his  mouth,  and  being  caught  was 
iojmediately  stoned  to  death.  The  baby  grew  up  into  the  bad 
man  of  the  two  that  were  just  alike.  We  cannot  make  head  or 
tail  of  it. 

Bis  is  the  title  given  by  Miss  Gerard  to  a  collection  of  short 
stories  reprinted  from  Blackwood  and  elsewhere.  There  are  five 
of  them.  "  Elias  of  Blotatyn,"  a  story  of  a  Polish  Jew  who  bored 
his  young  wife  until  she  persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
go  and  die  at  Jerusalem,  is  well  conceived  and  excellently  told. 
In  "  His  Uncle  and  her  Grandmother,"  an  incident  of  an 
accidental  exchange  of  coffins,  which  might  easily  have  been 
made  repulsive,  is  treated  with  such  skill  as  to  be  excessively  en- 
tertaining. "  Magda's  Cow  "  is  a  story  of  peasant  life,  and  would 
either  convey  no  meaning  to  a  "  young  person,"  or  make  her 
jump  out  of  her  skin  with  horror.  Of  two  remaining  tales,  one 
was  never  worth  telling,  and  the  other  never  within  Miss  Gerard's 
lifetime,  or  for  a  considerable  period  before  that. 

Whoever  conscientiously  struggles  with  Rufins  Legacy  will  be 
tempted  to  .say  in  his  haste  that  Rufin  .seems  to  have  dropped  a 
couple  of  letters  out  of  his  name.  lie  was  a  Russian  police 
officer,  and  his  crime  was  that  he  inflicted  his  legacy  on  the 
world,  by  cutting  his  throat  to  prevent  a  fem.ale  theosopliist  from 
forcing  him  by  occult  devices  to  reveal  all  he  knew  about  her 
and  her  sinful  proceedings.  What  he  knew  did  not  come  to 
much  more  than  that  she  was  a  murderess  and  a  kidnapper  of 
souls — possibly  also  of  bodies  by  way  of  transmigration,  but  on 
this  point  he  was  never  clear,  nor  are  we.  His  legacy  consisted 
of  a  volume  of  notes,  and  he  left  it  to  a  thick-headed  English- 
man. The  legatee  then  began  a  labyrinthine  and  interminable 
hunting  of  the  Snark,  with  the  object  of  exterminating  the  female 
theosophist.  Heaps  of  detectives,  amateur  and  professional,  and 
a  young  woman  who  had  (probably)  had  her  soul  stolen  (though 
it  does  not  appear  what  "  Madame,"  as  the  theosophist  was  called, 
had  done  with  it),  joined  in  the  chase,  and  pursued  it  for  a  certain 
time  in  wild  confusion.  Whether  they  succeeded  in  exterminating 
]\[adame  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  what  became  of  the 
man  they  called  "  Ho  "  when  he  vanished  away  in  consequence  of 
the  Snark  being  a  Boojum.  But  some  of  them  saw  a  person, 
who  either  was  or  seemed  at  some  time  to  have  been  Madame,  go 
through  the  form  of  dying.  It  was  only  by  a  happy  fluke  that 
they  were  enabled  to  do  so  much,  for  they  were  a  stupid  and 
shiftless  set,  all  liable  to  have  fits  at  any  inconvenient  time,  and 
singularly  capable  of  missing  their  tips,  and  getting  into  tight 
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places.  Two  young  ■women  died  of  the  pursuit,  including  the 
affianced  bride  of  the  legatee. 

Miss  Annie  Swan's  ideas  of  storj'-telling  seem  to  bo  to  some 
extcn'^  founded  on  those  of  Miss  Yonge.  Maitland  of  Laurieston 
resembles  almost  any  one  of  Miss  Yonge's  more  important 
works  in  the  following  particulars.  It  is  all  about  a  Christian 
family.  It  is  extremely  long.  It  is  highly  domestic,  and  as 
trivial  as  is  consistent  with  a  handsome  allowance  of  deaths  and 
marriages.  It  difl'ers  from  its  models  in  being  so  dull  that  it  could 
hardly  attract  any  one,  and  will  certainly  never  be  popular.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  Laurieston  family  determined  to  be  a  meta- 
physician and  moral  philosopher,  because  he  pined  alter  know- 
ledge— which  shows  how  little  he  knew  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy.  The  consequence  was  that  he  became  an  Agnostic, 
but  married  a  godly  wife,  and  they  had  a  baby,  and  it  walked 
into  a  river,  and  was  drowned.  This  did  not  soften  his  heart  at 
all ;  but  when  his  wife  put  a  text  on  its  gravestone  "  an  intolerable 
agony  of  desire  took  possession  of  his  soul,"  and  he  became  a  kind 
of  Christian,  with  hopes  of  improvement.  It  is  all  very  poor  stuff 
indeed. 

The  Schoo7ier  "Merry  Chanter"  \s  in  Mr.  Stockton's  original 
style.  A  young  couple  become  possessed  of  an  old  schooner,  and 
presently  find  themselves  on  board  of  her,  with,  of  course,  a 
company  of  surjirising  and  most  entertaining  people  gathered 
round  them  out  of  the  Ewigkeit.  Some  readers  will  like  one  and 
some  another  of  these  books.  Our  own  preference  is  for  Mrs. 
Leeks  and  Mrs.  AlesMne  ;  but  there  are  those  who  hold  Rudder 
Grange  to  be  unequalled  ;  there  may  be  persons  suthciently  de- 
praved to  have  fixed  their  afl'ections  on  that  most  immoral  and 
inartistic  "  sequel,"  the  Du^antes  ;  and  some  will  doubtless  be 
found  to  award  the  palm  to  the  Merry  Chanter.  Anyhow,  Mr. 
Stockton's  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning. 

Mr.  Compton's  novel  entitled  Scot  Free  is  engrossing  from 
its  trenchant,  terse,  and  often  epigrammatic  style ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  are  annoyed  to  see  so  much  excellent  work 
expended  on  the  proving  of  a  theory  (evidently  entertained  by 
the  author,  and  to  ■which  he  apparently  attaches  an  undue 
amc'ant  of  importance)  that  the  two  main  essentials  of  a  story 
are  truthfulness  and  vividness.  The  work  reminds  one  of  some 
careful  picture  by  a  skilful  painter  of  a  child,  a  puppy,  and  a  pot 
of  jam ;  or  of  an  ingenious  photograph,  exhibited  amongst  a 
number  of  imaginative  paintings,  of  "  Saturday  night  in  the 
Borough  Road."  That  is  to  say,  the  technical  part  of  the  work 
is  accurate  and  admirable,  but  the  subject  matter  for  the  most 
part  irritatingly  commonplace.  The  author,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish his  pet  theory,  has  determined  to  ensnare  the  interest  of 
his  reader — against  his  will  and  judgment — in  the  daily  life,  the 
loves  and  shortcomings  of  an  utterly  vminteresting  class  of 
people — the  rivals  for  the  heroine's  hand  being  a  private  tutor 
and  a  wine-merchant's  traveller.  The  author  comes  forward  like 
a  conjurer  who  proposes  to  interest  and  beguile  you  with  no 
apparatus  but  a  black  bottle  and  a  potato.  Such  challenges  are 
always  provoking,  and  especially  so  when,  as  in  this  case,  the 
entertainer  is  successful  and  his  audience  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  its  attention  has  been  unwillingly  captured. 

Mr.  Compton  describes,  at  elaborate  length,  the  domestic  life 
in  Bayswater  of  his  characters,  and  just  as  his  details  threaten  to 
grow  "tedious — though,  from  their  vividness,  they  never  absolutely 
become  so — he  startles  the  reader  with  a  tragedy :  the  murder, 
in  fact,  of  the  wine-merchant  lover.  But  he  has  too  much  good 
literary  taste  to  treat  this  startling  incident  from  the  "  shilling 
shocker  "  or  "  Fergus  Ilume  "  point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  valuable 
to  observe  liow  far  more  interesting  a  description  of  a  melo- 
dramatic occurrence  of  this  nature  is,  when  described  in  a 
thoroughly  natural  and  unmelodramatic  manner.  There  is  a 
very  cleverly  written  scene,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  book, 
where  the  heroine  discovers  suddenly  that  she  is  in  love  with  the 
tutor,  and  not  with  the  wine  merchant.  She  and  the  young 
scholar  are  sculling  together  on  the  Thames,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled, by  a  storm,  to  seek  shelter  under  some  close  foliage  on  the 
river's  bank : — 

On  tlie  water  the  fine  rain  fell  with  a  thin  sound  scarcely  perceptible, 
cutting  the  surface  into  minute  ever-changing  circles  For  some  time 
there  passed  a  succession  of  boats,  pulled  by  seasoned  crews  wrafjped  in 
ni.ackintosh,  quite  prepared  for  wet,  and  determintd  to  reach  tlieir  evening 
quarters.  Launches  crowded  with  pleasure-seekers,  damp,  but  cheery, 
rushed  by,  showing  a  mass  of  umbrellas,  with  here  and  there  a  bright 
patch  of  lioliday  garment  amid  sombre  cloaks.  Before  long  the  passers 
became  fewer,  with  long  intervals  between  them.  A  party  of  trippers, 
rowing  in  no  time  and  steering  by  light  of  nature,  the  boat  well  across 
stream,  dropped  down  riskily,  the  sound  of  their  -wrangling  a  signal  of 
danger  for  upward-bound  boats.  .  .  . 

"  Let's  wait  and  talk  ;  I  haven't  had  a  good  talk  since  I  saw  you  last. 
By-the-bye,  Austin,  whj'  do  people  object  to  talking  ?  " 

■'  Which  people  ?  " 

"  Carlvle 's  one." 

"  He  was  a  great  talker,  and  ^vanted  all  the  talk  to  himself." 
"  People  in  general." 

"  They  object  because  they  can't  talk,  and  they're  bored  by  one  another 
and  jealous  of  those  ■who  can  talk.  The  English  have  the  faculty  of 
speech,  out  not  the  art  of  conversation." 

"  Austin,  you  must  publish  j'our  reflections !  Why  are  they  usually  un- 
favourable to  your  countrymen  V  " 

"  I  do  them  justice  when  I  can.  In  business  and  religion  they're  remark- 
able, particularly  in  bringing  business  into  religion,  and  keeping  religion 
out  of  business.  "  .  .  , 

Agnes  smiled,  and  said  nothing.  A  sudden  loiigiu,'  for  (|uiet  seized  her 
— a  longing  that  arose  from  the  sense  of  silence  and  solitude  .suggested  by 
the  unfamiliar  aspect  of  a  familiar  scene.  Something  indeliuable,  imper- 
ceptible, impressed  her  with  a  peculiar  conviction  of  happiness  which  could 


endure  recognition.  It  was  not  due  to  the  murmur  of  the  rain  among  the 
leaves,  nor  to  the  dim  light  of  her  shelter,  nor  to  the  vapour-clad  river,  nor 
to  the  curtained  hiils,  nor  certainly  to  Austin.  Yet  the  feeling  had  been 
growing  for  some  time,  creeping  steadily  into  her  being,  and  now  pervaded 
her  consciousness.  Except  that  she  felt  hajipier  than  she  had  ever  felt, 
there  wai  nothing  distinctive  in  this  mood,  nothing  to  separate  it  sharply 
from  her  ordinary  range  of  feeling,  nothing  droamy,  nothing  narcotic  in  it, 
only  a  sense  of  suft'u.sed  happiness  and  a  heightened  delicacy  of  perception. 

It  is  refreshing,  in  these  days  of  amateur  supremacy,  to 
find  a  book  constructed  and  put  togetlier — as  Scot  Free  is — 
in  a  thoroughly  craftsmanlike  manner.  Although  we  are  not 
familiar  with  his  ■writings,  we  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Compton 
had  in  some  way  been — to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  slang  of  the 
calling  with  which  his  name  is  identified — "  t  lirough  the  mill." 
There  are  many  examples  of  humour  throughout  the  book — 
notably  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mulludl  Polhill,  B.Sc, 
analytical  chemist,  at  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  the 
murdered  lover.  There  is  plenty  of  smart  dialogue  and  a  good 
deal  of  pleasantly  disguised  philosophy.  Mr.  Compton  has 
evidently  been  a  disciple  both  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  and  of 
Mr.  George  Meredith.  Now  that  he  has  successfully  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  investing  the  commonplace  with  interest,  we 
trust  Mr.  Compton  will  shortly  show  what  he  can  do  with  more 
attractive  material. 


MR.  SAINTSBURY'S  ESSAYS.* 

READERS  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  critical  contributions  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years  to  Macmillaji's  Magazine  will 
welcome  the  republication  of  this  interesting  series  of  literary 
monographs  in  the  volume  before  us.  Their  claim  to  collection 
is  founded  on  an  artistic  no  le.-s  than  a  chronological  unity  of 
subject,  for  the  thirteen  men  of  letters  with  whom  they  deal  may 
be  said  to  give  a  typical  representation,  if  not  iiuleed  to  exhaust, 
the  list  of  those  writers  who  between  the  years  1780  and  i860 
attained  high,  while  falling  short  of  the  highest,  distinction  in 
English  literature.  "  While  every  one  of  them,"  to  quote  their 
critic's  own  words,  "  was  a  man  of  great  literary  power,  hardly 
one  has  been  by  general  consent,  or  except  by  private  crotchet 
would  be,  put  among  the  very  greatest.  They  stand  not  far 
below,  but  distinctly  below,  Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  and  Keats."  The  general  correctness  of  this  apprecia- 
tion is  indisputable,  and  as  such  it  is  a  sullicient  defence 
both  of  the  selection  and  the  subsequent  collection  of 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  subjects.  Jellrey,  Ilazlitt,  De  Quincey, 
Lockhart,  and  the  rest  ol  them  are  "  distinctly  below  "  the  six  great 
writers  whom  he  has  mentioned  ;  but  whether  their  inferiority 
is  in  every  case  personal,  and  not  ordinal,  is  less  clear.  If 
poetry  be  a  higher  and  more  beautiful  order  of  art  than  prose — 
as  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied — it  is  natural  that  eminence 
in  the  former  order  should  overtop  relatively  equnl  eminence  in 
the  latter ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  six  Di 
majorcs,  four  wrote  poetry  alone,  while  a  fifth,  Coleridge,  lives  for 
posterity  as  a  poet  only.  Only,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  Crabbe, 
Ilogg,  Moore,  and  Praed  is  the  comparison  with  men  of  the  "  tirst 
flight "  a  fair  one  ;  and,  thfiugh  for  our  part  we  would  much  more 
willingly  part  with  several  thousands  of  Wordsworth's  lines 
than  with  as  many  hundreds  that  we  could  name  of  Crabbe's, 
we  are  free  to  admit  that  neither  he  nor  his  three  companions 
can  sustain  that  comparison.  But  we  may  perhaps  doubt 
whether  men  like  De  Quincey  and  Hazlitt  were  inferior,  say,  to 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  leading  prose- writers  of  any  age  will  always  be  deemed 
inferior,  save  in  rare  intervals  of  poetic  sterility,  to  the  chief  poets 
of  the  same  era.  May  it  not  be  a  question  between  them  rather 
of  popular  fame  than  of  literary  gifts  ?  And  shall  we  not  find 
if  we  inquire  that  volito  vim' per  ora  virumh.&s  almost  always  been 
the  posthumous  anticipation,  not  of  the  prose-writer,  but  of  the 
poet  ? 

Enough,  however,  on  this  point.  If  Mr.  Saintsbury  assigns, 
or  appears  to  assign,  a  slightly  lower  place  in  the  literary  table  of 
precedence  to  the  subjects  of  his  essays  than  we  should  have  been 
disposed  to  give  them,  it  is  assuredly  from  no  lack  of  appreciation 
either  of  their  respective  or  of  their  relative  merits.  His  study  of 
each  of  them  is  invariably  acute  and  sympathetic,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, he  may  fairly  claim,  we  think,  to  have  given  a  more 
complete  estimate  of  the  genius  and  achievement  of  the  particular 
writer  whom  he  is  examining  than  any  critic  who  has  preceded  him. 
This,  we  think,  is  especially  the  case  with  the  paper  on  Ilazlitt,  which 
is,  perhaps  with  one  exception,  the  best  in  the  volume.  The  great 
critic  has  naturally  furnished  Mr.  Saintsbury  with  a  subject  after 
his  own  heart,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is  a  model  of  acute  critical 
insight  in  its  penetration  into  the  recesses  of  a  perversely  complex 
character,  and  ot  admirable  impartiality  in  the  balancing  of  its 
defects  and  merits. 

Another  excellent  specimen  of  the  ■m-iter's  workmanship  is  the 
essay  on  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  genuine,  if  thin,  vein  of  poetic 
quality  is  justly  and  skilfully  traced  through  that  singular  matrix 
of  vulgarity  and  commonplace  m  which  it  is  imbedded.  In  the 
essays  on  Crabbe  and  Hogg,  as  in  those  on  Sydney  Smith  and 
Jeffrey,  there  is  little,  perhaps,  to  detain  us.  They  are  sound  and  sen- 
sible, all  of  them ;  but  the  point  of  view  is,  no  doubt,  necessarily 
in  each  case  a  familiar  one,  and  the  criticism  serves  rather  to  confirm 
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the  existing  impressions  of  an  appreciative  student  of  the  two  poets, 
the  critic,  and  the  humourist,  than  to  deepen  or  add  to  them.  Mr. 
Saintsbury's  treatment  of  Moore,  however,  undoubtedly  deserves 
the  credit  of  courage.  He  has  not  stinted,  though  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  exaggerating,  his  praise  of  a  poet  whose  matchless 
"  vocalization,"  if  we  may  borrow  from  a  sister  art  the  only  phrase 
which  serves  to  distinguish  Moore's  peculiar  gift  from  that  of  greater 
poets,  has  of  late  years  been  somewhat  unjustly  undervalued. 
On  this  unique  and  characteristic  excellence  of  his  we  meet  with 
the  undoubtedlv  true,  and,  we  fancy,  novel,  observation,  tliat  "  it 
is  impossible  to"  deny  the  existence  of  some  peculiar  musical  music 
in  poetry,  which  is  distinct  from  poetical  music,  though  it  may 
co-exist  with  or  be  separated  from  it,  and  which  is  independent 
both  of  technical  musical  training,  and  even  of  what  is  commonly 
called  '  ear"  in  the  poet."  That  Moore  possessed  this  gift  in  the 
highest  degree  is,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Saintsbury,  undeniable,  and 
even  if  his  poetry  had  far  less  intrinsic  merit  of  the  purely  poetical 
kind  than  it  has,  it  would  go  far  of  itself  to  give  his  verse  that 
distinction  which  we  never  fully  appreciate  except  on  a  com- 
parison of  his  lyrics  with  those  of  his  many  imitators. 

On  Peacock  and  Borrow— two  eccentrics  as  unlike  as  it  is 
possible  for  men  united  by  a  common  bond  of  eccentricity  to  be — 
Mr.  Saintsbury  writes  with  equal  sympathy,  a  feat  which  alone 
would  prove  much  for  the  catholicity  of  his  tastes.  The  essay  on 
Lockhart  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most  discriminative  account  we 
have  of  an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  who  may  be  said  to  be  the 
victim  at  once  of  his  greatest  subject  and  his  greatest  achievement. 
Mr.  Boswell's  Hypochondriac  and  his  Account  of  Corsica  are  not, 
it  is  true,  quite  as  good  as  Peter's  Letter  to  Ins  Kinsfolk  ;  but, 
if  they  had  been  even  better,  they  would  stand  little  chance  of 
being  remembered  by  the  side  of  the  Life  of  Johnson.  Lockhart's 
writings  have  been  in  like  manner  extinguished  by  his  one  master- 
piece of  biography ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  will 
feel  grateful  for  this,  the  most  appreciative  of  the  all  too  in- 
frequent recognitions  which  they  have  received  from  contemporary 
criticism.  Of  De  Quincey  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  a  warm— as 
regards  some  of  his  pieces,  we  think,  a  too  warm — admirer; 
but  he  metes  out  stern  enough  justice  on  the  exaspe- 
rating perversities  with  which  it  pleased  the  Opium-eater 
deliberately  to  mar  some  of  his  best  work.  He  entertains  a 
higher  opinion  than  we  do  of  some  of  De  Quincey "s  wonderfully 
multifarious  array  of  faculties — notably,  or  so  it  seems  to  us,  of 
his  metaphysical  gifts,  which,  considerable  as  they  were,  it  is 
surely  extravagant  to  compare  with  those  of  either  Hamilton  or 
Mansel — and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to  us  a  little  to  under- 
rate De  Quincey's  humour.  We  concede  to  him  all  he  says  of  its 
far  too  frequent  puerilities,  and  we  agree  with  him  in  heartily 
regretting  many  of  the  attempts  to  be  funny  by  which  De  Quincey's 
serious  pieces  of  writing  are  continually  disfigured.  But  still  we 
think  that  very  few  of  them  deserve  that  last  and  worst  of  con- 
demnation, that  of  having  been  manufactured  in  cold  blood,  and 
of  resembling  what  Sir  Walter  admirably  calls  in  another  case 
the  "  forced  impudence  of  a  bashful  man."  To  grin  through  a 
horse-collar  of  malice  prepense — and  not  in  obedience  to  a  sort  of 
irresistible  Delphic  inspiration — is  a  crime  of  which  we  cannot 
hold  De  Quincey  guilty.  The  very  untimellness  of  his  sallies 
appears  to  us  to  afford  proof  of  their  spontaneity,  and  our  conscious- 
ness of  this  is  shown,  we  think,  in  the  fact  that  one  of  De  Quincey's 
pieces  of  sudden  foolery  in  the  middle  of  a  serious  essay  seldom 
fails — when  it  is  good  of  its  kind — to  compel  the  amusement 
even  of  those  whose  artistic  proprieties  and  sense  of  fitness  are 
the  most  gravely  outraged  by  it. 

We  must  pass  by  the  remarkably  thoughtful  and  acute  essay  on 
Wilson — the  exception  to  which  we  referred  in  classing  that  on 
Hazlitt  as  only  not  the  best  in  the  volume — -as  also  the  deeply  in- 
teresting investigation  of  whether  Lockhart  had  a  hand  in  Hogg's 
Confessions  of  a  Sinner,  in  order  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  new 
matter  which  has  been  added  to  the  volume.  In  the  introductory 
paper  on  "  The  Kinds  of  Criticism  "  Mr.  Saintsbury  takes  what 
we  agree  with  him  in  regarding  as  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only 
tenable,  position  for  a  critic  of  literature.  We  may  define  it  as  mid- 
way between  the  scientific  or  quasi-scientific  school  of  criticism 
— for  he  is  unquestionably  right  in  denying  that  the  art  in  question 
can  be  treated,  save  by  an  abuse  of  language,  scientifically — and 
the  impressionist  school.  That  is  to  say,  he  acknowledges  that  in 
the  last  resort  the  appeal  must  be  to  the  individual  taste,  and  that 
all  the  "  science  "  and  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world  will  not  make 
men  appreciate  what  they  have  no  taste  for;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  holds  that  it  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  the  individual  taste  alone, 
but  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  enable  himself,  out  of  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  best  literature  of  all  countries,  and  a 
catholic  appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  all,  to  give  a  reasoned 
explanation,  at  any  rate,  of  his  own  impression  of  the  merit  of  a 
given  writer,  and  therewith  a  justification  of  the  rank  which  he, 
the  critic,  would  propose  to  assign  to  him  in  literature.  That 
this  is  the  most  useful  and  helpful  way  of  exercising  the  critical 
function  is  unquestionable  ;  though  of  how  much  use  it  is  capable 
of  being,  and  what  amount  of  help  it  is  likely  to  render  to  those 
who  need  the  critic's  instruction,  is  a  point  on  which  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  exists.  That  taste  is  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion and  direction  by  others  is  a  verity  no  less  certain,  though 
unfortunately  of  much  more  limited  application,  than  its 
melancholy  opposite  truth,  that  an  immense  amount  of  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  fictitious  taste  is  apt  to  be  generated  in 
the  cultivating  process.  Upon  our  view  as  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  these  products  will  largely  depend  our  estimate  of  the  practical 


value  of  the  art  of  criticism  as  practised  on  Mr.  Saintsbury's 
lines.  But  of  the  pleasure  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  in- 
telligent reader  by  this  mode  of  practising  it  there  ought  to  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  at  all.  And  there  will  be  none,  we 
think,  in  the  mind  of  any  student  of  these  eminently  sane  yet 
stimulating  essays  who  is  personally  capable — for  we  must  wind 
up  with  an  impressionist  judgment  ourselves — of  appreciating, 
the  superiority  of  the  qualities  of  this  kind  of  criticism  to  the, 
pretentious  pseudo-science  and  the  windy  verbiage  which  too 
often  pass  themselves  off  under  its  name. 


A  LADY  OF  THE  EIGHTEEXTH  CENTURY.* 

rpHE  Honourable  Mrs.  Osborn,  daughter  of  Viscount,  Torring- 
-L  ton,  relict  to  John  Osborn,  Esq.,  and  great-niece  by  marriage- 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  charming  Dorothy,  must,  if  we  are  to- 
judge  by  M.  Hyacinthe  lligaud's  picture  of  her,  have  been  almost 
as  attractive  personally  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  beautiful 
widow.  She  has  distinctly  what  would  have  been  styled  in  those 
days  "  an  elegant  shape,"  her  eyes  are  unquestionably  "  tine,"  and 
the  wave  in  her  dark  hair  has  a  look  more  of  nature  than  of  art. 
Her  editor  and  descendant  claims  for  her  that  she  was  a  person  of 
"  conspicuous  ability,"  of  "  unusual  capacity  and  energy,"  who, 
being  left  a  widow  at  the  early  age  of  four  and  twenty,  managed 
the  affairs,  first  of  her  son,  and  then  of  her  grandson,  with  much, 
judgment  and  good  fortune.  She  was  besides  own  sister  to  that 
luckless  Admiral  Byng  whose  untimely  fate  has  been  summarized 
for  ever  in  a  sentence  of  Voltaire.  Her  letters,  "  political  and 
social,"  a  selection  of  which  are  here  reprinted,  extend  over  a 
chequered  period.  They  begin  in  1721,  and,  with  intervals  of 
silence,  continue  until  1773,  or  within  two  years  of  their  author's 
death.  Such  a  series,  under  favourable  conditions,  should  be  of 
considerable  interest. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  must  confess  that  they  are  a 
little  disappointing.  Mrs.  Osborn  is  not  literary  like  her  grand- 
aunt  by  marriage  (she  confuses  the  Struldbrugs  with  the  Brobding- 
nagians,  speaking  of  the  latter,  with  additional  indignity,  as  the- 
"  Brobdinangs  ") ;  and  her  political  utterances  do  not  exhibit  any 
exceptional  sagacity.  Socially,  of  course,  her  utterances,  as  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  do,  illustrate  many  of  the  practices  and 
habits  of  the  time.  There  are  the  usual  evidences  of  card-playing, 
the  scattered  echoes  of  the  "  Forty  Five,"  the  customary  duel  by 
candlelight  with  the  suspicion  of  foul  play,  the  regulation  im- 
promptu marriage,  the  inevitable  gossip  of  matches  that  are  to 
be,  or  might  have  been,  with  which  the  chronicler  relieves  the 
tedium  of  adjusting  items  of  "Coal,  Candles,  Beer,"  &c.,  or  the 
whitewashing  and  painting  of  "  the  Bedchamber  drawing-room, 
and  antyroom."  Here  and  there  a  picturesque  detail  creeps- 
into  the  record,  as  when  she  speaks  of  the  brilliant  equipages 
of  "  Dutches  Portland  "  and  "  Lady  Montstewart  " — "  whit© 
Coaches,  or  rather  a  petit-Gris  colour,  silk  reines  and  topings 
[which]  cut  a  most  glaring  and  spreaded  (.P)  appearance"  ;  else- 
where it  is  a  touch  of  costume  :■ — '•  Lady  Ann  has  given  George 
a  blew  and  silver  coat,  and  Jack  a  pink  and  silver,  much  too 
fine  for  them,  at  least  it  were  now  [1745 J,  when  there- 
is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  but  in  nightgowns  [i.e.  dressing- 
gowns]  and  tears."  Costume  also  plays  its  part  in  the  follow- 
ing : — "  The  two  brides  who  make  the  principal  conversation  at 
present  are  Mr.  George  Pitt's  daughter,  bred  in  convent  at  Sens, 
from  which  Mr.  Legonier  fetchd  her.  At  present  her  dress  is 
the  wonder  of  the  town,  her  head  a  yard  high,  and  filld  or 
rather  coverd  with  feathers  to  an  enormous  size,  fitter  for  a. 
Masquerade  than  a  drawingroom.  The  other  is  Lady  Guidon, 
who  was  Miss  Wilmot ;  her  headdress  is  as  high,  but  is  built 
up  like  a  rock  with  diamonds,  and  indeed  she  is  so  much 
coverd  with  jewels  that  they  compare  her  to  a  lark  wrapped  up 
in  crumbs."  Neither  in  pathos  nor  in  humour  is  Mrs.  Osborn 
particularly  strong.  Once  she  takes  a  conventionally  tender 
note  over  a  bundle  of  her  father's  old  letters  ;  and  once  the 
postscript  to  one  of  her  epistles  to  her  son  is  almost  comic  from 
the  quaint  irrelevance  of  its  closing  words  : — "  Lady  Pembroke  to- 
marry  Captain  Barnet  of  the  Cards,  a  very  agreeable  man,. 
some  thousands  less  than  nothing,  but  her  lord  left  her  1,200/. 
to  assist  him.    Thanks  for  the  cowcumbers." 

Mrs.  Osborn's  records  will  not  be  without  value  to  those 
who  are  annotating  the  larger  correspondence  of  her  day,  as- 
they  often  supply  minute  confirmatory  data  as  to  prices  and 
other  household  matters.  Meanwhile  her  own  communica- 
tions might  here  and  there  have  been  annotated  with  advan- 
tage. "  Har[r]ison's  room,"  mentioned  at  p.  21,  is  of  course  the 
Assembly  House  on  the  Walks  at  Bath  built  for  Nash  in  1708- 
by  Thomas  Harrison,  where  was  the  Tompion  clock  which  has 
the  honour  of  being  mentioned  both  by  Steele  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wick. "  Gray  y'^  poet,"  in  the  same  letter,  is  clearly  Gay.  "  He 
[Gay]  is  always  with  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry  " — writes  Mrs. 
Bradshaw  to  Mrs.  Howard  from  Bath  in  this  very  year  1721  ; 
and,  sure  enough,  only  a  few  lines  higher  Mrs.  Osborn  says, 
"  Dutches  of  Queensborough  comes  to-night."  The  mysterious 
"  Chavenix  "  at  p.  73,  from  whom  "  two  Boxes  "  have  been  sent,  is 
jirobably  Mrs.  Chenevix  the  Toy  woman,  who  sold  Horace  Walpole 
the  little  "  villakin "  by  the  Thames  which  he  turned  into  a 
Gothic  castle.    Walpole,  by  the  way,  was  a  champion  of  Mrs. 
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Osborn's  brother,  the  Admiral,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save, 
and  in  whose  behalf  he  tired  off  a  sarcasm  or  two  in  his  Letter  to 
Xo  Ho.  "  Scrutore,"  p.  89,  a  not  unfrequent  word  in  eighteenth- 
century  epistles,  is  certainly  (as  suggested)  "  Escritoire,"  but 
Johnson  and  Bailey  spell  it" "  Scrutoire."  Finally,  the  reference 
to  "  push  pin  "  at  p.  110  suggests  some  word  of  explanation,  if 
only  to  recall  the  famous  caricature  by  Gillray  in  which  "  Old 
Q-"  is  shown  intent  upon  that  ingenuous  and  now  obsolete 
pastime  in  company  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Vanneck. 


ELIOT'S  FINNISH  GRAMMAR.*  ^ 

THIS  volume,  sent  home  from  St.  Petersburg  by  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  young  philologists  whom  Oxford  has  pro- 
duced of  late  years,  must  be  considered  as  a  species  of  diploma 
publication.  Mr.  Eliot,  having  taken  every  conceivable  prize  in 
the  world  of  linguistic  competition,  and  being  fairly  liiunched  as 
a  budding  diplomatist  of  a  new  school,  issues  a  book  of  his  own 
at  last,  after  having  read  so  many  by  other  people.  A  Finnish 
grammar  can  scarcely  be  said  to  supply  a  want,  except  to  a  few 
Swedish  missionaries  and  merchants.  With  a  droll  absorption  in 
liis  subject,  Mr.  Eliot  describes  Finnish,  as  he  treats  it,  as  "  now 
recognized  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  literary  composition,"  with- 
out any  further  restriction  of  time  and  place.  We  rub  our  eyes, 
and  ask  what  have  become  of  English,  French,  and  German, 
until  we  realize  that  our  excellent  philologist,  like  Rudel,  mis- 
takes the  sunflower  for  the  sun,  and  knows  no  other  horizon  for 
the  moment  but  "  the  Finnish-Ugric  languages."  To  most 
educated  people  Finnish — the  abstruse  and  obscure  tongue 
,spoken  by  those  barbarian  tribes  which  generations  of  Swedish 
and  Russian  rule  have  left  ensconced  in  the  woods  and  round  the 
desolate  lakes  of  Finland — seems  remote  enough.  In  point  of 
fact,  scarcely  an  authority  on  it  exists,  out  of  Sweden.  But  to 
Mr.  Eliot  it  is  an  almost  childishly  easy  introduction  to  other 
wonderful  languages — to  Esthonian,  Syrjenian,  and  Ostiak,  to 
Vogul,  Cheremissian,  and  Yakut,  with  all  of  which  Mr.  Eliot 
seems  to  be  on  terms  of  extraordinary  familiarity.  There  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  touch  of  pedantry  in  this  parade  of  tongues,  par- 
ticularly when  the  author  deprecates  the  possibility  of  his  having 
committed  an  error  in  Samoyede.  lie  need  scarcely  be  alarmed. 
We  undertake  not  to  be  too  severe  on  his  Cheremissian.  Mean- 
while his  preface  suggests  that  Mr.  Eliot  would  have  prevented  an 
historical  calamity  if  he  could  have  been  present  at  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

In  his  introduction,  over  which  he  has  evidently  spared  no 
pains,  Mr.  Eliot  gives  us  some  curious  and  interesting  informa- 
tion. We  learn  that  a  craze  for  introducing  native  equivalents 
for  the  latest  modern  ideas  has  taken  the  Finns,  and  that  the 
homely  vocabulary  of  the  Kalevala  is  now  invaded  by  a  host  of 
foreign  words.  We  are  interested  to  be  told  that,  "  though  Finnish 
deserves  its  undesirable  reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  language  spoken  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  Basque,  it 
seems  to  be  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  area  over  which  it  is 
spoken  is  being  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Russian  and  Swedish." 
We  wish  that  Mr.  Eliot  had  explained  what  are  the  geographical 
limits  of  this  area ;  we  suppose,  but  we  are  ready  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  extends  not  much  north  of  Uleaborg  or  east  of 
Lake  Orih,  and  in  other  directions  approaches  the  sea  as  closely 
as  the  Swedish  element  will  permit.  It  was,  we  believe,  in  the 
district  of  which  Pielis  and  Rowkolo  are  centres  that  the 
Kalevala  was  mostly  collected.  But  we  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  pure  Finnish  was  no  longer  spoken  there.  If  it 
has  recovered  ground,  and  is  spreading  into  the  government  of 
Olonetz,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  so  explicitly  from  Mr.  Eliot, 
whose  knowledge  on  all  these  points  is  not  merely  very  extensive, 
but  evidently  very  recent. 

In  a  grammar  any  sketch  of  Finnish  literature  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  out  of  place.  But  the  authorities  on  the  entire  subject 
are  so  few,  and  the  opportunity  given  by  the  Clarendon  Press 
such  a  rare  one,  that  we  wish  Mr.  Eliot  had  spared  a  dozen 
pages  to  give  his  volume  a  completer  character.  We  believe 
that  the  earliest  printed  work  in  Finnish  is  Bishop  Agricola's 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  published  in  Stockholm  in  1551,  a 
very  rare  volume  of  special  interest  on  account  of  its  preface, 
in  which  a  naive,  but  precious,  summary  is  given  of  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Finns.  There  was  no  Finnish  Bible  completed  until 
1642.  The  first  newspaper  in  Finland  was  brought  out  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1771  ;  but  we  believe  that  this  was  wholly  in 
the  Swedish.  At  the  centenary  of  Finnish  journalism  in  1871, 
however,  it  was  stated  that  at  that  time  sixty-one  newspapers  in 
the  Finnish  language  had  been  issued  in  the  country  ;  the  number 
has  doubtless  vastly  increased  within  twenty  years.  One  of  the 
old  ones,  Mehilciinen,  attained  a  considerable  importance.  Litera- 
ture, however,  in  the  proper  sense,  Finland  has  scarcely  possessed, 
with  the  exception  of  its  famous  collections  of  folk-poems,  the 
Kalevala  and  the  Kanteletnr,  which  have  now  been  known  for 
about  half  a  century.  Mr.  Eliot  gives  some  extracts  from  the 
former,  with  copious  materials  for  a  literal  translation,  and  a  more 
elegant  version  of  his  own.  We  regret  that  he  has  not  supplied 
a  glossary.  His  book  is  a  very  complete  and  laborious  grammar 
of  the  Finnish  language,  extremely  full  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  a 
little  wanting  in  practical  utility,  and  somewhat  overloaded  with 

'  A  Finnish  Graminar.  By  C.  N.  E.  Eliot.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
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pedantic  detail.  Mr.  Eliot  would  deserve  well  of  his  country  if 
he  would  neglect  Samoyede  and  Syrjenian,  and  give  his  leisure 
to  the  preparation  of  a  really  authoritative  translation  of  the 
Kalevala.  But  why  does  he  spell  the  name  of  the  Grand  Old 
Man  of  that  epic  indill'erently  Viiimoinen  and  Wiiiniimijinen  ? 


SOME  WORKS  OM  CELTIC  LITERATURE.* 

WHEN,  in  1863,  Mr.  Freeman  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  Federal  Government,  he  had  the  ill-luck  to 
give  the  work  a  title  which  illustrates  George  Eliot's  saying  that 
prophecy  is  the  most  gratuitous  form  of  human  error.  The  title  . 
page  reads  thus : — A  History  of  Federal  Government,  from  the 
Foundation  of  the  Achaian  Lear/ue  to  the  Disruption  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly  an  American  bookseller,  a  short  while 
back,  in  advertising  a  copy  of  this  volume  for  sale,  appended  to 
the  entry  of  the  book  in  his  catalogue  the  following  note:  "Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  disruption  of  the  United  States  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed,  no  second  volume  of  this  interesting  work 
has  ever  appeared."  Whether  the  books  mentioned  in  our  list 
can  plead  any  similar  excuse  we  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  larger  number  of  them  are  incomplete,  and  of 
some  we  have  almost  given  up  expecting  to  see  the  completion. 

We  have  delayed  more  than  three  years  to  notice  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes's  edition  of  the  Old-Irish  Glosses  at  JViirzbvr;/  aiid  Carls- 
ruhe,  of  which  the  second  and  more  important  part,  containing 
the  Introduction  and  Glossary,  was  promised  for  February  1888, 
but  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  present  part  contains  only  the 
glosses  and  translation.  We  call  this  the  less  important  part, 
because  all,  or  almost  all,  the  glosses  were  previously  known  through 
Professor  Zimmer's  Glossce  Hihernicce.  We  are  not,  however, 
ungrateful  to  Mr.  Stokes.  His  edition  is,  in  many  important 
points,  an  advance  on  that  of  Zimmer.  The  glosses  are  more 
correctly  printed.  They  are  placed  by  themselves  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  instead  of  being  mixed  up  confusedly  with  the  text.  A 
larger  amount  of  the  text  which  they  gloss  is  given.  (We  could 
almost  have  wished  that  Mr.  Stokes  had  given  the  whole.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  students  of  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  others.)  Then  the 
addition  of  a  translation  is  a  great  boon,  especially  to  beginners 
in  Old  Irish,  who  have  hitherto  Lai  only  such  help  as  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  splendid,  but  very  cumbrous,  work  of  Zeuss.  Still 
it  is  only  when  we  have  a  good  dictionary  of  ancient  Irish  that 
the  material  contained  in  these  glosses  will  be  thoroughly  avail-, 
able.  i 
It  might  be  fancied  that  the  interest  of  these  glosses  would  be ; 
purely  philological.  That  is,  however,  by  no  means  wholly  the  • 
case.  Often  they  throw  an  interesting  side-light  on  the  thoughts  ■ 
and  feelings  of  the  writer.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
gloss  on  the  words  "sine  intermissione  orate"  (i  Thess.  iv.  17) : 
"  What  is  meant  by  prayer  without  ceasing  ?  Some  say  that 
it  is  the  saying  of  the  canonical  hours ;  quod  non  est  verutn. 
What,  then,  is  it  Y  It  means  the  subduing  of  every  member  to 
good  actions,  and  the  exclusion  of  bad  actions.  Then  men  pray 
to  God  quando  bonum  faciuntT  A  gloss  as  creditable  to  the 
good  sense  as  it  is  to  the  piety  of  the  writer.  Very  beautiful, 
too,  in  its  tenderness  is  the  following  gloss  on  "  Imitatores  mei 
estote  sicut  et  ego  Christi"  (i  Cor.  xi.  i)  :  "Lest  they  should 
think  it  too  great  a  matter  to  imitate  Christ  all  at  once."  Inte- 
resting liturgically  is  the  gloss  on  "  unum  babtisma "  (Eph. 
iv.  5):  "although  the  immersion  is  threefold."  So  on  '*  con- 
sepulti  ei  in  baptismo "  (Col.  ii.  12)  the  glosser  expounds  the 
metaphor  thus  :  "  three  waves  over  us  iu  baptism,  three  days  to 
Him  in  the  sepulchre." 

The  publication  of  the  Irish  Glosses  of  the  Milan  Codex,  by 
Professor  Ascoli,  proceeds  but  slowly.  The  first  number  came 
out  in  1878,  the  last  (so  far)  came  out  in  1889.  To  the  later 
numbers  Professor  Ascoli  has  attached  the  beginnings  of  a 
glossary ;  a  work  which,  however  desirable  in  itself,  must  ne- 
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cessarily  delay  the  completion  of  the  text.  And  an  incomplete 
glossary  is  of  very  small  service  indeed.  One  or  two  of  the 
glosse.s  in  the  St.  Gallon  Priscian,  which  Ascoli  has  included  in 
his  work,  illustrate  in  a  dillerent  way  the  human  interest  of  these 
notes.  Thus,  where  Priscian  says  (Book  xvii.  ch.  5)  "  Maf^nus 
poeta  Virgillus  fuit,"  the  glossator  adds  ni  reid  chejie, 
"and  not  easy  either."  Another  scribe  in  the  same  MS. 
complains  that  "the  ink  is  thin,"  that  "the  vellum  is 
defective."  The  scribe  of  another  MS.  uses  still  stronger 
language  about  his  pen  :  "  mallacht  ort  a  phinn,"  "  A 
curse  on  thee,  0  pen  !  "  In  fact  the  Irish  scribe  seems  frequently 
to  treat  the  vellum  on  which  he  is  engaged  as  a  sort  of  confidant 
to  whom  he  may  entrust  all  his  joys  and  sorrows.  The  scribe  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.  (Laud  610)  is  especially  prolific  in  these  confi- 
dences. '■'  O  Mary,  my  heart  is  sad,"  he  cries  on  one  page.  A 
little  further  on  he  remarks,  "  I  never  liked  this  copying,  and 
I  don't  like  it  now."  In  other  places  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  is 
given.  "  By  my  word  it  is  great  pain  to  us  to  be  using  water 
this  Friday  of  the  Passion  (Good  Friday),  with  the  excellent 
wine  that  there  is  in  the  house."  Again,  he  complains  of  his 
patron  for  being  absent  so  long,  "  and  I  waiting  for  him  without 
my  dinner."  On  another  page  he  complains  that  his  patron  is 
long  in  bed,  leaving  him,  perhaps,  without  any  breakfast,  though  he 
does  not  say  so.  In  another  place  he  is  anxious  because  his 
patron  sleeps  opposite  an  (open)  window.  And  so  it  goes  on 
all  through  the  MS.  Just  imagine  a  modern  compositor  covering 
the  margins  of  the  books  he  prints  with  analogous  remarks  ! 

Sometimes,  like  the  young  women  who  pencil  their  remarks  on 
the  margins  of  the  books  wliich  they  borrow  from  the  circulating 
library,  the  scribe  gives  us  his  opinion  on  what  he  is  transcribing. 
Thus,  in  the  famous  MS.  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Dun  Cow,  the 
scribe,  after  copying  a  list  of  Cuehulinn's  magic  feats,  relieves  his 
feelings  by  writing  on  the  margin,  "  O  Emmanuel !  "  And  in  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  C.C.C.  Oxford,  written  in  Latin, 
but  in  an  Irish  haud,  the  following  remark  in  Irish  may  be  found 
on  the  top  margin  of  the  page  which  contains  the  account  of  St. 
Peters  denial  of  our  Lord : — " By  heaven,  bad  is  his  word,  and 
bad  is  himself ;  and  we  cannot  say  which  is  worse.  S.  q.  1." 
(?  Sciat  qui  legat.) 

The  next  work  on  our  list  is  unfinished,  for  a  reason  which  is, 
alas  !  only  too  valid — viz.  the  death  of  the  editor,  the  late 
W.  M.  Hennessy.  Mr.  llennessy's  death  was  a  grievous  loss  to 
Irish  studies,  and  regret  for  his  loss  is  intensified  by  regret  that 
he  should  have  left  so  little  behind  him.  Beyond  the  chronicles 
which  he  edited  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  there  is  little  that 
we  can  point  to.  And  these  dry  annalistic  works  gave  little 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  talent.  Irish  was  to  him  a 
mother-tongue.  lie  was  steeped  in  the  traditionary  lore  of  his 
country.  He  may  not  have  had  the  scientific  training  of  modern 
philological  schools.  But  he  had  that  which  no  scientific  training 
can  give,  and  which  no  stranger  can  acquire,  the  knowledge  racy 
of  the  soil,  the  associations  of  childhood,  and  the  living  tongue. 
We  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  may  have  been  the  kind  of  criti- 
cism which  has  unhappily  been  prevalent  in  Celtic  matters,  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  partly  deterred  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy from  doing  what  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  do.  Those  to 
whom  literature  is  a  recreation  and  refreshment  can  hardly  be 
expected  either  to  give  or  to  take  the  hard  knocks  which  those  to 
whom  it  is  a  profession  learn  to  exchange  without  wincing. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  criticize  in  detail  the  work  of  a  de- 
parted scholar,  nor  have  we  very  much  to  find  fault  with  in  detail. 
But  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  order  in  which  the  Irish 
Annals  are  being  published  is  an  instance  of  that  topsy-turvydom 
which  seems  to  beset  all  things  Irish.  Tighernach,  the  oldest  and 
most  reliable  of  the  chronicles,  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest,  has 
never  been  edited  yet.  (For  O'Conor's  wretched  performance  in 
the  Scriptores  Rerum  Ilibernicanim  does  not  count.)  The  first 
chronicle  to  be  printed  in  the  Rolls  Series  was  the  Chronicon 
Scotorum  (1866).  Now  this  is  a  mere  seventeenth  century 
epitome  of  Tighernach.  It  is  useful  for  supplying  the  lacunse 
which  unfortunately  exist  in  the  latter,  but  it  has  no  indepen- 
dent value.  We  lately  had  occasion  to  compare  it  in  detail  with 
the  Bodleian  MS.  of  Tighernach,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  all  that  it  contains  that  is  not  in  existing  MSS.  of  Tighernach 
might  go  into  half  a  dozen  pages.  Next  (in  1871)  came  the 
Annals  of  Loch  Ce,  a  work  which,  in  its  later  part,  becomes  an 
independent  authority,  but  in  its  earlier  years  is  mainly  based 
upon  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  Then  in  1887  comes  the  first  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Ulster.  Of  Tighernach,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  rest,  there  is  still  no  sign,  though  the  matter  has  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  both  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Records  and 
of  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press. 

It  may  be  premised  that  these  annals,  like  many  others,  are 
written  in  a  curious  mixture  of  Irish  and  Latin.  It  illustrates 
the  state  of  Ireland  that  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  noteworthy 
thing  under  the  year  684  that  a  certain  chief  died  "  morbo,"'  "  by 
disease,"  instead  of  by  violence,  and  that  under  the  year  1016 
should  be  made  the  still  more  remarkable  entry  "  sith  in  Erin," 
i.e.  peace  in  Ireland.  Certainly,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
.shortcomings  of  "  Saxon  "  rule  'in  Ireland,  it  cannot  he  said  that 
Irish  life  before  we  went  there  was  precisely  idyllic.  We  extract, 
in  conclusion,  one  or  two  notices  of  English  aftairs  as  being  those 
most  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  Under  a.b.  791;,  "  Ofia  rex 
bonus  Anglorum  mortuus  est."  a.d.  917  or  918,  '"  Eithilfleith 
famosissima  regina  Saxonum  moritur,"  i.e.  ^Ethelflsed,  lady  of  the 
Mercians.   (So,  in  the  Brut  y  Tywyssogyon  mentioned  below,  she 


's  called  Edelflet  vrenhineft  or  queen.)  The  notice  of  the  battle  of 
Brunanburh  under  936  or  937  is  also  interesting. 

In  1884  Professor  Windisch,  whose  first  volume  of  Irische 
Te.rte  had  appeared  in  1880,  began  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes  a  second  series.    He  promised  us  a  "  heft"  every 
year.    So  far,  however,  only  one  more  has  appeared  (1887),  and 
though  the  word  "  Worterbuch  "  appears  on  the  title-page,  the 
thing  as  yet  appears  nowhere.    The  bulk  of  the  first  number  i* 
taken  up  with  a  second  Irish  version  of  "  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  " 
(Togail  Troi),  of  which  another  version  from  the  Book  of  Leinster 
was  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Stokes  in  1882.    The  longest  text 
in  the  second  number  is  an  Irish  Alexander-Saga,  edited  by  Dr.  Kuno> 
Meyer.    We  shall  return  to  this  again  presently,  but  we  mentiork 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  Troy  Tales  here,  in  order  to  say  that, 
apart  from  the  general  interest  attaching  to  anything  which 
throws  light  on  the  fate  of  classical  stories  in  media3val  literature, 
these  Irish  versions  have  special  points  of  interest  of  their  own ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  the  Irish  story-tellers  often  introduce  into 
these  classic  stories  traits  borrowed  from  their  own  traditions  and 
customs ;  and,  secondly,  we  are  enabled  to  trace  some  of  the 
channels  through  which,  conversely,  classical  reminiscences  found 
their  way  into  the  later  Irish  stories.    Of  this  we  shall  give  an 
instance  lower  doWn.     But  those  who,  without  being  Irish 
scholars,  are  curious  to  see  the  form  which  classic  tales  can  take 
in  Irish  versions,  may  do  so  by  reading  Mr.  Stokes's  translation. 
This  is  in  general  accurate  enough,  but  there  are  one  or  two- 
places  where   the    translator   seems  to   us  to    have  rather 
seriously  mistaken  the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  as  in  some 
cases  the  interest  is  more  than  merely  linguistic,  we  shall  cite 
one  or  two  of  them  here.    On  p.  19  the  words  "  doronsat  .... 
comluga  ....  ocM.s'  cro  cotaig  "  are  translated  doubtfully  by  Mr. 
Stokes   "they  made  a  confederacy  ....  and  a   bond  (?)  of 
league."    We  think  that  cro  cotaig  means    blood  of  league" — i.e. 
a  blood-league.    Mr.  Stokes  himself,  in  the  glossary  to  his  earlier 
"  Togail  Troi,"  gives  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  league  from 
Petrie's  Tara,  citing  also  Indian  authorities  which  we  have  not 
at  command.    The  practice  is,  however,   still  in   use  among 
African  tribes,  and  only  a  short  while  ago  the  papers  gave  an 
account  of  the  making  of  such  a  blood-brotherhood  between  Dr. 
Peters  and  Mwanga,  King  of  Uganda.    Moreover,  a  verse  cited 
by  the  Four  Masters  imder  a.d.  1015  speaks  of  "  comluige  cro- 
derg,"  "  a  blood-red  confederacy,"  which  can  hardly  refer  to  any- 
thing else.    This,  like  so  many  primitive  customs,  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  legal  fiction.    The  object  of  the  ceremony  is,  of  course,  to 
create  a  blood-relationship  by  artificial  means  where  it  does  not 
exist  by  nature.     Again,  on  p.  51  is  a  passage   which  Mr. 
Stokes  translates  thus  : — "  The  Kings  of  the   Greeks   held  a 
council  to  see  unto  whom  they  should  give  the  succession  to 
Achilles.    This   was  their  advice,  to  give  it  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Telamon,    for    he    was   nearest    in  friendship    unto  him." 
The   word   translated   friendship,   caratrad,   is   no   doubt  an 
abstract  from  cara  a  friend.     But  seeing  that  in  early  times 
friendship  is  based  on  relationship,  caratrad  and  another  ab- 
stract noun  from  the  same  root,  cairdes,  not  iinfrequently  have 
the  sense  of  relationship.    (Cairde.s  Crist,  e.g.,  means  spiritual 
relationship,  gossipred.)    And  this  unquestionably  is  the  meaning 
here.    Achilles  and  Telamonian  Ajax  were,  as  Lord  Macanlay's 
schoolboy  knows,  first  cousins.    In  the  same  way  the  Icelandic 
frcfndi,  which  etymologically  answers  to  our  word  friend,  never 
means  anything  but  kinsman.    Another  idea  of  primitive  friend- 
ship is  embodied  in  the  Welsh  word  for  friend,  cyfaill,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Irish  coinalta,  a  foster-brother.   There  are  several 
other  passages  in  which  Mr.  Stokes's  translation  seems  to  us  capable 
of  improvement ;  but,  as  they  turn  on  linguistic  points  unsuitable 
for  discussion  here,  we  will  only  mention  one.    It  occurs  twice 
over  on  pp.  44  and  52.    We  will  take  the  latter  passage,  "  Cen 
CO  beith  tra  doimniudh  na  Troiandre  acht,"  kc.    Mr.  Stokes 
translates,  "  Though  there  were  no  lessening  (?)  of  the  Trojans 
save,"  &c.    And  in  a  note  on  the  passages  he  compares  the  Latin 
diminuo.    There  is  an  exactly  similar  passage  in  the  earlier 
"Togail  Troi,"  p.  27,  where  Mr.  Stokes  tried  "  drowning"  as  the 
translation  of  doimniud,  connecting  it,  apparently,  with  domun, 
deep.    It  is  really  do  imniud,  the  dative  case  of  imned,  trouble, 
suffering.    And   the   sentence  will  run  thus : — Even  if  the 
Trojans  had  had  no  more  of  trouble  than,"  &c.    No  one  is  exempt 
from  the  liability  to  error,  especially  in  such  a  slippery  region 
as  the  Celtic  ;  but  we  think  Mr.  Stokes  might,  perhaps,  learn  from 
such  slips  to  judge  the  mistakes  of  others  a  little  more  leniently. 
In  the  second  number  the  last  place  is  occupied  by  a  series  of 
short  tales,  each  of  which  bears  the  title  of  Tain,  which  means  a 
cattle-driving  expedition.    This  is  a  favourite  class  of  tale  with 
the  Irish.    The  great  Irish  epic,  the  Tain  bo  Cuailgne,  is  a  story 
of  this  kind.    Sir  Henry  Maine  has  fiimiliarized  ns  with  the  idea 
that  in  primitive  states  of  society  it  is  stock,  not  land,  which  is 
the  really  valuable  commodity.    It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to 
find  that  the  "  land-hunger  "  of  the  modern  Irishman  existed  then, 
in  the  form  of  cattle-hunger. 

We  return  now  to  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer's  Alexander-Saga.  And 
here  we  shall  omit  all  criticisms  in  details  (not  because 
they  are  not  needed,  but)  in  order  to  point  out  one  great 
fault  in  procedure.  Dr.  Meyer's  text  is  taken  from  the  Lebar 
Brecc,  or  Speckled  Book,  of  which  a  facsimile  was  published 
in  1876.  This  version  is  imperfect  at  the  beginning  through 
the  loss  of  a  leaf.  But  another  cop}'  exists  in  the  Book  of 
Ballymote.  Of  the  existence  of  this  copy  Dr.  Meyer  knew,  as 
he  shows  himself  in  his  Introduction,  through  O'Curry's  Manners 
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atid  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  ii.  330.  Yet  he  is  content  to 
aay  "  Leider  hiibe  ich  diese  Handschrift  .  .  .  nicht  beiuitzen 
kiinnen."  And  again  in  an  appendix,  where  he  pives  some  of 
the  readings  of  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  he  says,  "  Nachdem  die 
Torstehende  Arbeit  bereits  in  den  Druck  gegeben  v/ar,  hatte 
ich  bei  eiuem  Aufenthalt  in  Dublin  Gelegenheit  den 
Text  des  Book  of  Ballymote  zu  vergleichen."  What  would 
H  German  reviewer  say  of  an  English  editor  who  should 
print  a  work  from  an  imperfect  MS.  in  England,  knowing  all  the 
time  that  a  perfect  MS.  of  the  same  work  existed,  say,  in  Berlin  ? 
Besides,  in  the  very  year  (1887)  in  which  Dr.  Meyer's  work 
appeared,  an  excellent  photographic  facsimile  of  the  Book  of 
Ballymote  was  published,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
Atkinson ;  so  that  Dr.  Meyer  would  not  have  even  needed,  had 
iie  waited,  the  "  Aufenthalt  in  Dublin." 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  Book  of  Ballymote,  we  may  say 
in  passing  that  we  regret  that  Professor  Atkinson  should  have 
cut  down  his  introductory  remarks  to  so  small  a  compass.  The 
photographic  facsimile  secures,  we  hope  (after  the  revelations 
about  Mr.  Sweet's  facsimile  edition  of  the  Epinal  Glossary  some 
years  ago  we  can  use  no  stronger  word  than  hope),  fidelity  to  the 
MS.  It  is,  however,  much  less  easy  to  read  than  the  lithographic 
facsimiles  formerly  produced  for  the  Irish  Academy  by  O'Longan, 
the  last  of  the  Irish  scribes. 

We  return  to  Dr.  Meyer.  It  is  curious  that,  in  a  rather  earlier 
work — the  Battle  of  Ventry — he  had  done  something  very  similar. 
This  tale  relates  how  Daire  Donn,  king  of  the  world  (evidently 
a  classical  reminiscence  of  Darius),  with  his  subject  kings,  in- 
vaded Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  famous  Finn  MacCumaill 
having  carried  oft"  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  France.  (So  that 
Mr.  Pamell  is  not  the  first  leader  whose  domestic  relations  have 
brought  political  trouble  upon  Ireland.)  And  the  story  con- 
sists of  a  narrative  how  Finn  and  his  comrades  kept  the 
foreigner  at  bay  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  ultimately  defeated 
him.  ("  Would  that  we  had  had  worthy  successors  to  them  in 
after  times!"  exclaims  O'Gurry,  in  commenting  on  the  tale.) 
The  only  vellum  MS.  of  the  tale  is  in  the  Bodleian  (Rawlinson, 
B.  487),  which  is  imperfect.  Several  paper  copies,  however, 
exist.  Dr.  Meyer  prints  the  imperfect  text  as  it  stands,  and  puts 
the  text  of  the  missing  portions  in  the  Appendix,  and  the  trans- 
lation of  them  in  the  Preface.  They  should  surely  have  been 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  work,  distinguished,  if  desired,  by 
difl'erent  type,  or  inclosed  in  brackets,  to  show  that  they  came 
from  a  dift'erent  MS.  Perhaps  here,  too.  Dr.  Meyer's  text  was 
"  bereits  in  den  Druck  gegeben,"  before  he  consulted  the  other 
MSS.  It  is  curious  that  among  the  omitted  jrortions  is  to  be 
found  what  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  tlie  piece, 
as  being  an  instance  of  that  reaction  of  classical  upon  native 
mythology  of  which  we  spoke  above.  It  is  the  narrative  how 
Labran,  the  uncle  of  Finn,  went,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  to  the 
fort  of  his  (Labran's)  maternal  grandfather,  the  King  of  the  Land 
of  the  White  Men,  to  ask  for  the  magic  arms  forged  by  Vulcan, 
the  smith  of  hell,  on  the  night  that  Daire  Donn  was  born,  which 
were  the  only  weapons  by  which  Daire  could  be  overcome. 
Both  the  translation  and  the  glossary  leave  a  good  deal  to  be 
■desired ;  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  criticise 
them  in  detail,  especially  as  the  work  is  now  five  years  old,  and 
we  cannot  plead  here,  as  in  other  cases,  that  we  have  de- 
layed noticing  it  because  it  was  incomplete.  W^e  will,  how- 
ever, give  one  specimen  from  p.  43,  because  text  and  translation 
are  alike  bad.  They  are  as  follows : — "  Dar  leat  is  sluagh  ac 
rochtain  di  na  roim  trom  fleachad  mara  taid  na  hallmuraig  ag 
rith  roime,"  &c.  "  You  would  think  a  host  was  fleeing  from  or  be- 
fore a  heavy  drenching  of  the  sea  (the  way)  the  foreigners  are  run- 
ning before  him."  Now,  the  Irish  story-tellers,  whatever  their 
faults  (and  they  had  many),  did  not  talk  like  pedantic  gramma- 
rians about  of  or  from,"  &c.  For  di  71a  read  dina,  and  for  mara 
taid  read  mar  ataid.  Then  we  get  the  perfectly  good  sense  : — 
"  You  would  think  it  was  a  host  seeking  protection  from  a  heavy 
shower  (to  see)  the  way  the  foreigners  are  running  before  him." 
And  the  Egerton  text,  which  Dr.  Meyer  prints  in  an  appendix, 
might  have  guided  him  to  the  right  meaning.  It  is  so  seldom 
that  Irish  poetry  conveys  any  pleasure  to  our  Saxon  ears  that  we 
venture  to  draw  special  attention  to  a  really  beautiful  little  hymn 
-to  St.  Michael  which  Dr.  Meyer  has  printed  in  his  notes. 

The  Wandering  of  ZUysses  is  another  of  these  degenerate  clas- 
.slcal  stories.  Dr.  Meyer  calls  it  on  his  title-page  the  Irish  Odyssey. 
But  as  it  only  occupies  fifteen  small  pages  its  claim  to  the  title 
may  be  disputed. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  well-known  Irish  MS.  called  the 
Lebar  Brecc,  or  Speckled  Book.  It  is  a  collection — or  hibliotheca, 
as  it  would  be  called  in  the  middle  ages — of  various  pieces,  chiefly 
ecclesiastical.  Of  these  ecclesiastical  pieces  Professor  Atkinson 
,has  edited  a  number  in  the  volume  next  on  our  list,  with  trans- 
lations and  glossary.  The  work  is  not  complete,  as  there 
are  notes  and  appendices  promised  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 
But  the  work  is  quite  sufficiently  complete  to  be  both  usable  and 
useful.  The  pieces  contained  in  the  volume  are  based,  there  is 
.little  doubt,  on  Latin  originals,  which  are  in  some  cases  known. 
This  Latin  origin  is  shown  inter  alia  by  phrases  like  "  doirsib 
iattaib,"  "  the  doors  being  shut,"  an  attempt  to  imitate  in  Irish 
the  Latin  ablative  absolute.  Some  of  the  pieces  in  their  original 
.shape  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Irish,  in  which  the  Irish 
forms  a  gloss  or  loose  translation  and  comment  on  the  Latin  text. 
And  here  we  think  that  Professor  Atkinson  has  committed  a 
serious  error  of  judgment  in  removing  the  Latin  portions  of  the 


text.  lie  speaks  of  them  as  "  the  Latin  intercalations."  Rather 
we  should  regard  the  Latin  as  the  text  on  which  the  Irish  i»  the 
comment.  Anyhow,  the  close  proximity  of  the  Latin  and  Irish 
words  is  most  helpful  in  determining  the  sense  of  the  latter. 
Sometimes  it  throws  light  on  the  meaning  which  Irish  scholars 
attached  to  the  Latin  which  they  had  before  them.  The  pro- 
cedure, moreover,  involves  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  some  of 
the  pieces,  which  is,  we  think,  greater  than  a  conscientious  editor 
should  allow  himself.  From  the  nature  of  these  pieces,  derived, 
as  we  have  said,  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  from  Latin  originals,  it 
follows  that  they  are  of  less  interest  for  purely  Irish  purposes 
than  some  of  the  other  pieces  which  we  have  noticed.  There 
was  less  opportunity  for  introducing  Irii-h  ideas  here  than  in  the 
classical  stories.  Thisvery  fact,  however,  makes  these  texts,  perhaps, 
more  suitable  for  beginners  than  distinctively  Irish  work  would  be. 
In  a  work  of  such  considerable  extent,  it  is  impossible  that 
there  should  not  be  slips.  Detailed  criticism  would  be  ungracious 
and  in  this  place  unsuitable.  It  is  the  less  necessary,  inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Stokes  has  subjected  the  whole  work  to  a  rigorous, 
not  to  say  microscopic,  criticism  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philological  Society.  The  translation  strikes  us  as  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  It  bears  evident  marks  of  haste, 
which  is  further  shown  by  the  discrepancies  which  exist  between 
the  translation  and  the  glossary.  We  forbear  to  give  examples; 
but  if  any  Irish  scholar  will  compare,  e.g.  pp.  289,  486-8  of  the 
translation  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  text,  we  think 
he  will  agree  with  us.  The  person  whom  Mr.  Atkinson  twice 
calls  Quirinus  (Irish  Cirine),  ])p.  458,  500,  is  St.  Jerome. 

AVc  touch  on  one  or  two  points  of  general  interest.  On  p.  233 
there  seems  to  us  to  be  a  curious  little  play  of  meaning.  "  Where 
the  humanity  of  Christ  is  "  (says  the  writer),  "  there  will  be  borne 
the  saints  and  the  jire6in.  Now  firei'nn  may  simply  mean  "  the 
righteous  "  (from  firm),  but  it  may  also  mean  "  the  eagles  "  (from 
fir-en,  literally  "the  true  bird,"  the  bird  kut  i^oxhv,  just  as 
fir-iasc,  literally  "  the  true  fish,"  means  "  salmon  ").  The  passage 
is  an  evident  reference  to  Christ's  words,  "  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  ill  the  eagles  be  gathered  together "  (Matt.  xxiv.  28), 
which  were  often  interpreted  in  this  way  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers — e.g.  Theophylact  and  Jerome.  The  translation  of 
the  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  Ne  nos  inducas  in  tentationem," 
by  "  Lead  us  not  into  intolerable  temptation"  (p.  259),  is  in- 
teresting as  an  attempt  to  solve  an  often-felt  difficulty.  In 
Wulfstan's  Homilies  (ed.  Napier,  p.  125)  there  is  a  similar 
attempt : — Ne  loet  Su  us  costnian  ealles  to  swySe,  "  Let  us  not 
be  tempted  all  too  severely."  Indeed,  we  have  more  than  once 
been  struck  by  affinities  between  these  Irish  homilies  and  some 
of  those  which  go  by  the  name  of  Wulfstan,  affinities  which  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  of  their  being  founded  on  the  same  Latin 
originals. 

An  interesting  subject  for  study  is  that  of  Latin  loan-words 
in  Irish.  We  will  give  one  or  two  examples  from  the  present 
work.  Miiit,  a  vow,  is  the  Latin  votum,  the  w  being  sounded 
soft ;  iarrair,  the  meaning  of  which  Mr.  Atkinson  has  missed  by 
seeking  for  Irish  analogues  and  connecting  it  with  iarraim,  to 
seek,  is  simply  the  Latin  error,  or  rather,  errorem.  But  the 
most  interesting  example  is  the  word  osaic,  which  is  used  of  foot- 
washing  ;  (renerally,  though  not  always,  in  the  religious  sense  of 
washing  the  feet  of  pilgrims,  &c.  This  is  simply  the  Latin 
obseqidum.  It  is,  therefore,  the  exact  correlative  of  the  English 
Maundy,  that  representing  the  command,  mandatum,  and  the 
Irish  word,  the  obedience  to  the  command  given  by  Christ  at  the 
Last  Supper.  Mr.  Stokes  has  seen  this  in  the  index  to 
his  edition  of  the  Vita  Tripartita.  The  present  writer  hit 
upon  it  independently,  and  the  correctness  of  the  explanation  is 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  following  passage  from  Bede  {Hist. 
Eccl.  iv.  19) : — "  Lotis  prius  suo  suarumque  minietrarum  obsequio 
ceteris."  By  a  curious  prolepsis,  the  word  is  constantly  used  of 
Christ's  own  washing  of  the  disciples'  feet. 

Mr.  Atkinson's  Glossary  is  a  most  industrious  performance; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  counts  and  registers  the  number  of 
times  that  various  words  and  forms  occur  would  satisfy  a  German 
with  a  passion  for  "  Statistik."  The  weakness  of  all  Irish  dic- 
tionaries, to  our  mind,  is  that  they  are  so  taken  up  with  the 
forms  of  words  that  they  pay  little  or  no  heed  to  gradations  of 
meaning.  An  Irish  dictionary  on  the  lines  of  Liddell  and  Scott's 
Greek  Lexicon,  or  Vigfiisson's  Icelandic  Dictionary,  in  which  the 
the  different  shades  of  meaning  should  be  clearly  and  logically 
discriminated,  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  further  the 
intelligent  study  of  Irish  literature.  If  Mr.  Atkinson  should 
accomplish  the  great  Irish  dictionary  which  we  understand  he 
projects,  we  trust  he  will  attend  to  this. 

We  welcome  heartily  the  appearance  of  a  second  volume  of 
Messrs.  Rhys  and  Evans's  excellent  Welsh  Texts.  It  seems  edited 
with  the  same  scrupulous  fidelity  as  the  former  volume,  and  the 
print  and  paper  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Nor  should  the 
copious  Index  pass  without  its  meed  of  praise.  The  bulk  of  the 
present  volume  consists  of  the  Welsh  version  of  Geoff"rey  of 
Monmouth's  Historia  Region,  a  thorny  subject  on  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  entering  here.  Mr.  Evans  rightly  lays  stress  on 
the  need  of  a  good  edition  of  the  Latin  text  of  Geoff'rey  before 
the  question  can  be  satisfactorily  discussed.  The  most  important 
historically  of  these  "  Bruts  "  is  the  "  Brut  y  Tywyssogyon,"  or 
"Chronica  Principum  Walliaj."  But  of  this  Mr.  Evans  pro- 
mises us  a  "  Translation  with  Notes  both  Textual  and  Historical," 
for  which  "  a  distinguished  student  of  history  has  pledged  his 
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active  co-operation."  So  that  we  shall  reserve  any  remarks  on 
this  head  for  a  future  occasion,  and  only  borrow  the  conclusion 
of  the  pious  scribe  himself,  "  Benedicanius  Domino.  Deo 
Gracias." 


THE  RIVERSIDE  NATURALIST.* 

A COMPANION  for  the  waterside,  although  one  which  is  too 
bulky  to  be  conveniently  carried  in  a  fishing-basket,  Dr. 
Hamilton's  pleasant  volume  is  intended  to  enlighten  anglers  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  living  forms  which  move  around  them  during 
the  long  hours  of  their  solitary  patience.  The  author  recom- 
Tnends  his  readers  to  take  a  good  binocular  with  them  when  they 
go  a-fishing  that  they  may  bring  distant  birds  and  beasts  within 
range  of  observation,  and  a  pocket-magnitier  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  insect.s  and  flowers  in  the  immediate  foreground. 
With  all  these  distractions,  it  may  be  that  the  angler  will  some- 
wliat  neglect  his  direct  business  ;  but,  if  the  days  are  long,  and 
he  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  he  need  not  be  very  unliappy  about 
that.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  evidently  a  close  and  exact  observer,  and 
ihis  knowledge  is  extensive.  lie  chats  gravely,  and  yet  deliglit- 
fully,  about  things  that  he  knows,  and  that  we  are  delighted  to 
hear  discussed. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  our  British  riparian  species 
is  the  otter,  and  we  are  interested  to  learn  that  this  fine  creature, 
which  a  little  while  ago  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct,  at  least  in 
the  south  of  England,  has  recovered  its  forces.  "  At  the  present 
time,"  says  Dr.  Hamilton,  "  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  which  this  animal  is  not  trapped,  and  in  our  southern 
chalk-streams  otters  have  become  rather  formidable  in  their 
numbers."  There  is  great  discussion  as  to  whether  the  otter  is 
or  is  not  an  enemy  to  fishermen.  Mr.  Collier,  a  Master  of  Otter- 
Hounds,  declares  that  the  otter  is  the  friend  of  the  trout-angler, 
as  it  wages  deadly  warfare  with  the  worst  enemy  of  the  trout- 
spawn — the  eel.  Mr.  Collier  says  "  if  he  owned  a  trout-stream 
he  would  never  allow  an  otter-hound  on  it."  The  otter  has  been 
accused,  and  especially  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Severn,  of 
eating  salmon,  and  even  of  greedily  biting  out  a  curdy  tit-bit 
from  the  shoulder,  and  then  throwing  the  fish  away  ;  but  those 
who  have  watched  the  otter  most  carefully  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether,  except  under  great  provocation  of  hunger,  he  ever 
touches  salmon  at  all. 

The  preservation  and  cultivation  of  trout  as  an  industry 
threatens  more  and  more  to  regulate  the  existence  of  our  most 
striking  riverside  fauna.  The  kingfisher,  according  to  Dr. 
Hamilton,  contrived  to  defy  the  exterminating  rage  of  the  women 
who  wanted  to  put  its  wings  and  beak  into  their  bonnets,  but  is 
now  disappearing  before  the  far  more  formidable  trout-breeder. 
Pereat  salmo  fario,  we  cry,  rather  than  that  such  a  wretched 
consummation  should  be  due  to  its  protection.  There  are  few 
carefully  preserved  streams  in  which  there  are  not  too  many 
trout,  and  to  allow  the  animated  sapphire  with  tlie  blunt  tail  to 
clear  out  a  twentieth  part  of  them  would  be,  if  the  breeders  had 
but  the  sense  to  see  it,  a  good  deed  for  the  rest.  We  cannot 
stigmatize  too  severely  the  horrible  mode  of  killing  kingfishers 
which  is  now  practised  very  largely  on  the  English  rivers. 
Small  spring-traps  are  set  on  narrow  boards  over  the  stream, 
and  the  object  of  these  is  to  catch  the  bird  when  he  perches, 
and  cut  oft'  both  his  legs.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  gentle- 
man ought  to  retain  in  his  service  a  moment  longer  a  river-keeper 
found  guilty  of  using  this  instrument  of  lingering  torture. 

Dr.  Hamilton  writes  in  an  agreeable  style,  and  is  evidently  a 
true  enthusiast  for  nature.  The  passage  in  which  he  states  what 
it  was  that  led  him  to  undertake  the  composition  of  his  pleasant 
volume  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — 

One  fine  September  morning,  on  graj'liriK-fisliins  intent,  when  about  to 
commence  operations  upon  a  very  fiunous  shallow  of  a  very  famous  river,  a 
flight  of  goldfinches  on  their  autumn  migration  flew  over  our  heads  and 
settled  on  a  bunch  of  thistles  on  the  opposite  bank.  On  calling  our  frieml's 
attention  to  these  beautiful  birds,  we  found  that  he  was  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  various  forms  of  animal  life  so  constantly  met  with  where 
water  abounds  ;  and  from  some  further  remarks  made  by  him  on  this 
subject,  we  ventured  into  print. 

The  woodcuts  which  illustrate  The  Riverside  Naturalist  are 
numerous,  and  in  certain  cases  so  unusually  good  that  we 
are  bound  to  draw  special  attention  to  them.  The  drawings 
of  birds  in  modern  books  are,  as  a  rule,  even  when  correct, 
strictly  conventional  in  style.  They  follow  slavishly,  though 
often  at  no  small  distance,  the  tradition  of  Bewick.  Now, 
one  aspect  of  bird-form  was  seen  and  translated  by  the 
great  Northumbrian  artist  so  perfectly  as  to  be  final;  but 
Bewick's  mode  of  observing  birds  was  not  the  only  one,  nor  was 
the  art  at  his  command  capable  of  giving  a  very  various  impres- 
sion. But  later  bird-artists  have  scarcely  ventured  to  stir  from 
it.  In  the  pages  of  The  Riverside  Naturalist  we  find  a  few  en- 
gravings of  birds,  signed  P.  Robert,  -which  are  entirely  free  from 
the  old  Bewick  convention,  and  which  illustrate  the  living  forms 
of  wild  birds  with  unusual  skill  and  spirit.  Wlio  P.  Robert  is 
we  know  not ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  artist  who 
drew  the  redstart  and  its  chick,  on  p.  113,  the  crouching  ni<jhtin- 
gale,  on  p.  97,  and  the  study  of  a  rook,  on  p.  137,  is  a  kind  of 
genius  in  his  way.  No  one,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  before 
drawn  the  wryneck  (p.  123),  with  its  neck  extended  and  twisted, 

*  Tilt  Riverside  Naturalist.  V>y  Edward  Hamilton,  M.D.  I.'lustrated 
with  numerous  VVoodc(it3.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


or  caught  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  woodpecker  (p.  128) 
sits  on  the  knot  of  a  branch  as  in  a  saddle.  But  there  are  illus- 
trations here  for  all  tastes;  those  -who  are  scandalized  by  the 
realistic  drawing  of  the  swallow,  on  p.  73,  may  turn  to  p.  71  and 
be  satisfied  with  the  childish  silhouette,  in  debased  Bewick,  of 
the  swift. 


THE  VIKINGS  IN  WESTERN  CHRISTENDOM.* 

NO  other  side  of  medireval  history  can  compare  in  point  of 
interest  with  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and  heathen- 
ism in  Europe.  One  phase  of  this  struggle,  the  raids  made  by 
the  worshippers  of  Odin  upon  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
West,  is  the  main  subject  of  Mr.  Keary's  book,  which  deals  with 
tke  Viking  iuvasions  of  Western  Christendom  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  Carolingian  Empire  in  888.  It  is  full  of 
learning,  and  exhibits  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
original  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  period  with  which 
it  is  concerned.  Mr.  Keary  has  not  been  content  simply  to 
record  events ;  he  has  shown  their  relation  to  one  another, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  circumstances  which  afiected  the 
characters  and  ideas  of  the  men  of  his  period.  In  a  word,  he  has 
written  as  a  philosophic  historian,  not  as  a  mere  compiler  from 
chronicles.  As  his  success  in  another  branch  of  literature  led  us 
to  expect,  his  book  is  brightened  by  imaginative  talent  ;  it  ia 
evident  that  he  is  familiar  with  many  of  the  places  of  which  he  has 
to  speak,  and  he  occasionally  puts  before  us  a  skilfully  drawn 
picture  either  of  some  scene  which  he  has  witnessed,  such  as  a 
little  fleet  of  boats  bringing  young  men  and  maidens  to  a  favourite 
trysting-place  to  dance  by  the  bale-tire  on  Midsummer  Eve, 
or  more  frequently  of  some  raid  or  battle,  as  in  his  admirable 
narrative  of  the  defeat  of  Charles  the  Bald  at  Andeniach. 

Mr.  Keary  looks  forward  to  carrying  his  work  a  stage  further, 
to  relating  the  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
France,  the  British  Isles,  and  the  islands  of  the  North,  and  to 
examining  the  Edda  and  Saga  literature  with  special  reference 
to  "  the  mythology  which  they  enshrine — the  last  articulate  voice 
of  Teutonic  heathenism."  This  continuation  will  have  a  close 
connexion  Avitb  much  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  present  volume, 
which,  as  he  admits,  has  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  Viking 
raids.  In  his  first  three  chapters  he  appeare  to  be  marshalling 
before  his  readers  the  two  opposing  forces  of  heathendom  and 
Christendom.  His  remarks  on  the  religion  of  heathen  Germany 
have  special  reference  to  Scandinavian  beliefs.  They  are  interest- 
ing and  suggestive,  though  they  perhaps  scarcely  distinguish  the 
ancient  beliefs  from  the  later  system  of  the  Viking  times  with 
sufficient  clearness.  The  next  chapter  is  mainly  devoted  to  the 
efforts  of  early  Irish  and  English  missionaries,  to  Columba  and 
Columban,  who,  it  may  be  noted,  are  confused  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  Chapter  IV.,  owing  to  an  unlucky  oversight  in  revision, 
to  Wilfred,  Willibrord,  and  Boniface.  While  speaking  of  the 
slightness  of  the  connexion  between  these  first  chapters  and  the 
Viking  raids,  we  are  constrained  to  add  that  the  book  as 
a  whole  suflers  from  a  lack  of  concentration.  Mr.  Keary 
scarcely  seems  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  stibject 
on  which  he  wished  to  write  ;  at  all  events,  he  has,  we  think, 
failed  to  give  a  sufficiently  pre-eminent  place  to  one  subject,  and 
to  treat  others  as  subordinate  to  it.  The  wars  between  the 
emperors  and  kings  of  the  house  of  Charles  the  Great,  which,  no 
doubt,  have  a  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Viking  raids,  are 
related,  not,  indeed,  at  greater  length  than  their  proper  import- 
ance demands,  but  with  a  minuteness  inappropriate  to  the 
treatment  of  a  subordinate  matter.  Even  if  Mr.  Keary  had  kept 
more  closely  to  the  Vikings  than  he  has  done,  he  would  not  have 
found  it  easy  to  arrange  his  work  satisfactorily.  As  it  is,  the 
arrangement  which  he  has  adopted,  though  capable  of  defence,  will 
not,  we  think,  be  found  helpful.  Nor  is  his  style  generally  suited 
to  the  character  of  his  work.  In  parts  of  his  book — happily  not  in 
every  part  of  it — his  sentences  have  a  curious  and  annoying 
tendency  to  fall  into  blank  verse.  Many  of  them  just  miss  being 
completely  metrical,  while  in  some  the  metre  is  complete.  For 
example,  in  describing  how  the  Vikings  plundered  the  Irish 
coast  in  825,  he  writes: — 

Then  to  their  boats  again  and  back  to  sea. 

And  round  to  Kinsale  Bay,  from  whence  they  fell 

Upon  Dunderrow  ...  (P.  173.) 

The  next  words  spoil  the  metre.  Another  example  might  be 
quoted  from  the  same  page.  An  exact  couplet  appears  in  the 
sentence : — 

Something  of  these  and  of  their  ways  he  knew  ; 

Not  much,  but  more  than  we  shall  ever  know.  (P.  162.) 

Again,  with  reference  to  the  old  age  of  Ilincmar,  in  the  reiga  of 
Lewis  the  Stammerer,  we  are  told  how  he 

Alone  remained,  .md  he  was  near  his  end. 

But  still  his  interest  in  affairs  of  state 

And  all  his  ancient  fires  were  not  extinct.  (P.  396.) 

If  we  fail  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Keary's  historical  learning, 
it  is  because  this  distressing  peculiarity  has  prevented  us  from 
giving  our  undivided  attention  to  the  substance  of  his  book. 
Some  other  eccentricities  of  style,  to  which  he  is  more  or  less 

•  The  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom,  A.D.  789  to  A.D.  888.  By  C.  F. 
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addicted,  are,  to  say  the  least,  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this 
kind. 

In  his  notice  of  the  first  Viking  attack  on  England  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  Mr.  Kearv  rejects  Mr.  Iloworth'.s  theory  that  the 
date  789  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  wrong,  and  that 
the  raid  took  place  subsequently  to  the  sack  of  Lindisfarne  in 
793.  He  agrees  with  Professor  Steenstrup  in  believing  that  the 
invaders  were  Danes,  and  seems  inclined  to  accept  his  emendation 
of  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  as  to  the  puzzling  "  Hferethaland  " 
whence  they  are  said  to  have  come,  noticing  that  the  suggested 
reading  receives  some  confirmation  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon's 
words,  "  prsedationis  causa."  At  the  same  time  he  refrains  from 
jironouncing  any  decided  opinion  on  the  question.  His  judgment 
appears  to  us  to  be  sound,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  shows  that  he 
is  exempt  from  the  too-common  foible  of  accepting  the  last  new 
theory  rather  because  it  is  new  and  ingenious  than  for  any  better 
reason.  His  account  of  the  Viking  raids  in  Ireland  is  admlraUy 
put  together.  They  began  on  the  mainland  in  807,  and  though  the 
pirates  were  at  first  beaten  ofi",  they  are  soon  found  plundering  all 
down  the  Western  coast.  Some  severe  defeats  were  inflicted  on 
them  in  811  and  812,  and  after  a  successful  engagement  in  the 
following  year  their  attacks  ceased  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
It  is  to  this  time  that  Mr.  Keary  refers  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  nationality  of  the  invaders.  He  points  out  tliat 
there  were  two  main  routes  taken  by  the  pirates,  the  one  merely 
entailing  coasting  voyages  which  would  naturally  be  adopted 
chiefly  by  the  Danes,  the  other  lying  straight  across  the  North 
Sea  from  Norway.  The  coasting  voyages  were  made,  it  may 
fairly  be  supposed,  before  voyages  across  the  North  Sea,  and  lie 
believes  that  all  the  earliest  Viking  invaders  came  down  the 
West  coast  of  Denmark  to  Frisia,  branching  off  in  different  direc- 
tions in  the  English  Cliannel,  some  landing  in  Neustria,  some  on 
our  own  coasts,  wlille  others  in  later  times  sailed  along  the  West 
coast  of  Spain,  and  so  into  the  Mediterranean.  Those  who  made 
their  way  to  England  "  might  sail  north  to  East  Anglia  or 
Northumbria,  or  round  the  coast  of  Kent  to  Sussex,  to  \Vessex, 
possibly  up  through  St.  George's  Channel  to  Wales,  to  Ireland, 
to  Man,  to  lona."  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  pirates 
came  across  from  Norway  by  the  open  sea,  and  for  some 
years  after  820  the  invaders  of  Ireland  were  almost  wholly 
Norsemen.  Down  to  that  time  the  Irish  called  all  the  pirates 
Gaill  or  strangers;  before  long  they  began  to  distinguish  the 
Danes  and  their  new  enemies  the  Norsemen  from  each  other  by 
the  name  Dubh-Gaill  and  Finn-Gaill,the  black  strangers  and  the 
white  strangers.  After  little  more  than  twenty  years  the  Norse- 
men under  Thorgisl  took  possession  of  all  the  northern  half  of  the 
island.  Then  some  change  took  place  in  the  internal  politics  of 
Ireland.  Two  kings  of  the  great  sept  of  O'Neil,  one  of  them 
being  Malachy,  King  of  Meath,  became  very  powerful,  and  used 
their  power  against  the  intruders.  Thorgisl  was  taken  and 
drowned,  and  his  kingdom  crumbled  away. 

During  tlie  early  years  of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  dynastic  dispute  in 
Denmark  .seemed  likely  to  lead  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
country  ;  for  the  Emperor,  who  interfered  in  behalf  of  Htrald, 
one  of  the  claimants,  sent  missionaries  thither,  and  llarald  was 
baptized  along  with  his  wife,  his  son,  and  all  his  followers. 
Soon  after  this  a  Swedish  king  encouraged  the  Emperor  to  believe 
that  he  was  inclined  to  accept  Christianity,  and  Anscar,  who  had 
preached  to  the  Danes,  was  sent  to  Sweden,  and  built  a  church 
there.  Hut  the  Scandinavian  nations  were  not  yet  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  body  of  Christendom  ;  Harald  lost  his  kingdom, 
and  the  Swedes  rose  against  the  missionaries,  killed  one  and 
drove  out  another.  From  his  account  of  these  short-lived 
advances  of  Christianity  Mr.  Keary  passes  to  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  the  Carolingian  house,  and  traces  with  minute  care  the 
events  which  brought  about  the  division  of  the  Empire  by  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun.  The  disturbances  in  the  Empire  emboldened 
the  Vikings  to  descend  upon  it,  and  they  began  their  raids  two 
years  after  the  army  of  Lewis  deserted  him  at  Liigenfeld.  By 
845  "the  pirates  had  been  seen  upon  most  of  the  great  rivers  of 
France — the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne  " — and  had  more 
lately  "  plundered  along  all  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Christian  and 
Mahometan,  as  far  as  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  Mr.  Keary 
gives  us  several  notices  of  two  of  their  most  famous  leaders,  of 
Ragnar  Lodbrog,  whose  real  history  is  so  overlaid  with  legend 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  about  his  doings,  and  of 
Hasting,  the  "  Odysseus  among  the  Viking  chiefs,  the  man  of  many 
wiles."  In  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  "  Great  Army  "  in 
England,  he  observes  how  inferior  the  English  militia  must  have 
been  to  the  Danish  force  in  equipment,  discipline,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  war,  and  that  the  "  continued  influx  of  fresh  hordes  of 
invaders "  seemed  to  make  deliverance  hopeless.  We  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  he  asserts,  without  any  explanatory  note,  that 
the  "  Peace  of  Wedmore,"  as  it  is  usually,  though  perhaps  in- 
correctly, termed,  is  represented  by  the  existing  "  yElfreds 
and  Guthorms  Frith."  As  in  the  "  Frith  "  London  falls  within 
Alfred's  kingdom,  it  would  seem  that  Green  was  riglit  in  decid- 
ing that  it  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  886.  After 
another  digression,  in  itself  of  high  value,  on  the  struggles  between 
the  Carolingian  emperors  and  kings,  we  return  again  to  the 
Vikings.  Their  defeat  at  Saucourt,  while  it  checked  their  advance 
in  the  Western  Kingdom,  seems  to  have  turned  them  to  the  attack 
of  the  Eastern  Kingdcm ;  they  invaded  Germany,  and  overran  all 
the  land  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  from  Coblentz  down- 
wards. The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fat  had  one  great  chance 
against  them,  but  he  dared  not  press  them  hard  ;  he  paid  them  to 


leave  his  dominions,  and  settled  their  leader  Godfrey  in  a  territory 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Waal.  In  France  the  burden  of  defence 
was  for  some  years  borne  by  Count  Robert  the  Strong,  and  after 
he  had  fallen  his  work  was  carried  on  by  his  sons  Odo  and 
Robert.  Mr.  Keary  lias  shown  good  judgment  in  devoting  several 
pages  to  the  siege  of  I'aris  by  the  Vikings ;  for  he  has  made  a 
pleasant  narrative  out  of  Abbo'.s  crabbed  poem,  and  the  siege 
itself  is  an  event  of  peculiar  historical  importance.  It  was  not, 
as  he  reminds  us,  an  incident  in  a  mere  raid  ;  it  was  "  part  of  a 
scheme  of  conquest."  Further  than  this,  it  led  to  the  deposition 
of  the  Emperor,  and  to  the  final  disintegration  of  the  Carolingian 
Empire;  a  century  later  it  made  Paris  the  capital  of  France,, 
while  the  gallant  defence  of  the  city  contributed  largely  to  vest 
the  kingship  in  the  Capetian  house,  the  descendants  of  Count 
Robert  the  Strong. 


AN  ARABIC  MANUAL.* 

THE  British  occupation  of  Egypt  has  vastly  stimulated  the 
sujiply  of  manuals  for  learning  Arabic,  and  among  these 
the  little  book  published  by  Dr.  Tien,  of  which  a  second  edition 
has  recently  appeared,  may  probably  take  a  foremost  rank.  All 
Arabic  manuals,  however,  labour  under  one  terrible  disadvantage 
— namely,  that  no  one  can  learn  to  talk  Arabic  by  their  means. 
In  regard  to  manuals  of  other  languages  this  sad  defect  does  not 
appear  to  e.xist.  A  phrase  book  of  Danish,  for  example,  will  en- 
able one  ignorant  of  that  language  to  ask  for  and  obtain  eggs  and 
butter  in  any  village  in  Denmark  ;  but  no  Arabic  manual  that 
we  have  yet  met  with  will  much  avail  the  British  tourist  in  the 
Suk  of  Algiers  or  Cairo.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the 
fact  that  every  manual  attempts  to  teach  the  learner  to  do  two 
things  at  once.  Now,  Arabic  "  as  she  is  spoke  "  is  not  the  same  as 
Arabic  "  as  she  is  wrote  "  ;  and  all  manuals  either  try  to  commit 
to  writing  what  is  spoken  or  else  make  the  learner  speak  what  is 
written.  In  the  first  case,  supposing  the  phrases  of  the  colloquial 
dialect  to  be  written  out  in  Arabic  characters,  no  native  will  read 
them,  because  the  words  are  not  written  grammatically ;  while,, 
supposing  the  Arabic  phrase  to  be  transliterated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  tiro  into  Roman  characters,  then  no  native  can  under- 
stand the  Englishman's  reading,  because  the  British  pronuncia- 
tion is  not  that  of  an  Arab.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the 
second  case,  the  written  or  classical  language  is  taught  in  the 
manual,  and  by  aid  of  the  native  teacher  the  pronunciation  be 
learnt,  still  less  will  the  learner  demanding  eggs  and  butter  in  the 
Stik  be  likely  to  obtain  them. 

It  is  curious  how  persistently  all  writers  of  Arabic  manuals 
cause  their  unhappy  readers  thus  to  fall  between  two  stools. 
Written,  more  or  less  classical,  Arabic  is  one  thing,  and,  as  far  as 
Islam  reaches,  is  catholic,  a  letter  written  in  Fez  being  perfectly 
comprehensible  at  Mecca  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  the  MoUas 
of  Bukhara.  But  a  native  of  Fez  talking  the  Arabic  of  Morocco- 
can  barely  make  himself  understood  in  either  Mecca  or  Damascus  ; 
hence  it  follows,  naturally,  that  nowhere  out  of  Cairo  can  a 
Feringhi  learn  to  talk  so  as  to  be  comprehended  of  the  Cairenes, 
though  he  may  have  become  a  master  of  classical  Arabic, -and 
learnt  to  write  (say)  a  letter  by  patience,  application,  and  the  help 
of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  The  most  that  any  colloquial 
manual  can  do  is  to  serve  as  a  text  that  shall  render  the  learner 
and  the  native  teacher  mutually  intelligible  each  to  the  other. 
Unwritten  colloquial  Arabic  is  not  very  difficult,  and  the  classi- 
cal grammar  is  a  needless  superlluity  in  its  acquisition.  Only 
it  must  be  learnt  orally  from  the  teacher,  and  the  pronuncia- 
tion imitated  phrase  by  phrase  as  nearly  as  the  learner's  European 
organs  of  speech  will  enable  him  parrot-like  to  copy  the  Semitic 
gutturals  and  aspirates.  And  for  this  each  must  write  down 
as  best  he  can,  and  to  suit  his  own  views  of  phonetics,  the 
words  as  they  are  pronounced.  To  learn  to  read  and  write 
Arabic  is  another  affair.  Arabic  as  already  stated  is  written 
according  to  grammar — i.e.  classically ;  and  therefore,  if  after 
some  few  months'  practice  at  the  spoken  dialect,  the  learner  will 
write  down  first  the  English  and  then  the  vulgar  Arabic  (in 
Roman  characters),  and  then  get  his  teacher  to  write  the  same- 
phrase  for  him  in  classical  Arabic  with  all  the  vowels,  he  may,  by 
studying  with  the  help  of  his  dictionary  and  a  grammar,  in  course 
of  time  learn,  so  to  speak,  almost  colloquially,  the  language  of  the 
scribes.  This  is  practically  the  best  way  to  attain  the  art  of 
reading  and  speaking  so  as  to  be  understood  by  a  native.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  a  practical  manual  of  Arabic  should  be 
divided  into  three  columns  —  the  first  to  contain  the  English 
phrase;  the  second  the  colloquial  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  same, 
written  (as  best  the  learner  may  compass  the  Semitic  aspirates 
and  gutturals)  to  imitate  the  pronunciation  in  the  mouth  of  a 
native ;  the  third  the  classical  or  literary  rendering  of  the  Eng- 
lish phrase,  in  the  Arabic  letters,  such  as,  for  instance,  it  would 
stand  in  a  letter  or  modern  book  printed  at  the  Boulak  Press. 

Dr.  Tieii's  manual  contains  much  that  will  be  useful  to  the 
learner,  and  read  with  a  native  always  at  hand  to  correct  the 
pronunciation  will  smooth  away  many  difficulties.  There  is  an 
excellent  epitome  of  the  gi-ammar,  and  the  author  has  done  well 
in  this  part  to  give  the  technical  terms  both  in  English  and  in 
Arabic.  This  will  prevent  many  misunderstandings  between  the 
native  teacher  and  his  pupil,  for  from  the  beginning  the  learner 
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must  try  and  parse  according  to  the  native  theories  on  that  sub- 
ject. Part  III.,  consisting  ot'  phrases  and  dialogues  on  various 
subjects,  has  been  carefully  put  together,  but  suffers  from  the 
radical  defect  of  all  Arabic  phrase  books  that  we  have  met  with 
— namely,  that  the  Arabic  given  is  neither  the  grammatical 
written  language  nor  the  ungrammatical  colloquial  dialect,  but 
is  the  curious  mongrel  speech  which  no  Arab  outside  a  mis- 
sionary school  is  ever  heard  to  speak.  This  defect  becomes  more 
apparent  still  when  we  turn  to  the  Reading  Lessons  which 
Dr.  Tien  supplies.  Surely  here  he  might  have  given  his  readers 
something  more  idiomatic  than  "  Scripture  Texts  "  and  transla- 
tions of  the  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book.  The  Protestant 
missionaries  at  Beyrout  have  done  most  excellent  work,  from  the 
theological  point  of  view,  in  the  translation  they  have  made  of 
the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  into  Arabic  ;  it  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  these  ti'anslations  should  in  any  case  be  cited  as 
models  of  style  for  the  Arabic  language.  Certainly  there  is  no 
lack  of  indigeneous  literature  (story  books,  history  books,  and 
collections  of  fables,  &c.)  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  reading  book 
for  beginners,  and  it  is  assuredly  ill-advised  to  offer  him  the 
Arabic  Bible  of  Beyrout  as  a  text  for  his  reading  lessons.  These 
translations  into  Arabic  made  by  Europeans  are  doubtless  all 
done  according  to  rule  of  lexicon  and  grammar  ;  but,  to  j  udge  by 
what  the  natives  have  to  .say  on  the  matter,  one  cannot  help 
being  afraid  that  English  missionary  Arabic  produces  much  the 
same  effect  on  a  native  Syrian  or  Egyptian  as  some  very  excellent 
Baboo  English  of  Calcutta  does  on  the  native  Briton. 

Dr.  Tien's  little  manual  contains  so  much  that  is  useful  that  it 
is  a  pity  he  has  stuffed  it  with  so  much  useless  padding.  A  list 
of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  Syrian  Desert  is  clearly  out  of  place  in 
a  manual  such  as  this  :  and  in  any  case  Dr.  Tien  should  be  more 
careful  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  and  not  write  of  the 
"  Triconitis."  It  is,  further,  absurd  to  speak  of  the  "naturalized 
or  insititious  Arabs "'  under  the  denomination  of  "  el- Arab  el- 
Mustaghriba,"  which,  being  translated,  would  mean  "  the  Arabs 
who  do  strange  things  " :  Mustariba  (as  the  word  should  have 
been  written)  being,  on  the  other  hand,  "  those  who  have  assimi- 
lated themselves  to  the  Arabs."  What  we  really  want  for 
Arabic  is  a  thoroughly  colloquial  Ollendorff',  every  phrase  taken 
down  from  the  mouth  of  a  native  ;  hence  idiomatic,  and  not  con- 
cocted to  serve  a  purpose.  The  colloquial  phrases,  as  before 
suggested,  might  have  their  equivalents  in  the  written  language 
set  beside  them,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  would  wish  to 
read  and  write  as  well  as  talk.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Dr.  Tien  is  very  capable  of  producing  some  such  book  as  this,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  more  efficacious  with  beginners  than  is 
likely  to  be  his  present  Manual. 


SOXG  OF  LEWES." 

REGARDED  as  an  academic  exercise,  this  little  book  must  be 
pronounced  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Kingsford,  though,  in 
our  opinion,  it  shows  that  he  has  something  to  learn  with  refer- 
ence to  an  editor's  duties.  The  Carmen  de  Hello  Leicensi  is,  of 
course,  well  known,  for  it  was  printed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright  in  the  volume  of  Political  Soiir/s  which  he  edited  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1839.  Mr.  Kingsford — whose  name  we  believe 
is  yet  to  make — speaks  with  unnecessary  depreciation  of  Mr. 
Wright's  work,  and  claims  to  have  greatly  improved  on  his  text. 
We  cannot  say  that,  as  far  as  our  comparison  of  the  two  texts  has 
gone,  we  have  been  able  to  discover  that  he  has  done  enough  to 
entitle  him  to  any  special  praise  in  this  respect.  Where  Mr. 
Wright  corrected  in  his  text  a  few  clerical  errors  in  the  manu- 
script of  an  obvious  and  trivial  kind,  Mr.  Kingsford  prints  the 
errors  in  the  text  and  the  emendations  in  foot-notes,  which  is 
certainly  the  better  plan  ;  he  suggests  two  or  three  other  possible 
readings  of  no  particular  importance,  and  he  prints  in  italics  all 
the  letters  indicated  in  the  manuscript  by  contraction-marks,  and 
preserves  the  archaic  spelling.  Now,  there  is  something  peculiarly 
satisfactory  in  having  an  original  manuscript  before  your  eyes, 
and  in  reading  the  words  of  it,  as  the  author,  or  some  early 
copyist,  wrote  them ;  but,  failing  that,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
have  the  work  in  the  most  readable  form.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
preserving  mere  archaisms  in  a  Latin  text,  such  as  the  use  of  e 
for  «  or  M  for  v,  and  to  print,  as  Mr.  Kingsford  doe.s, 
Hij  sunt  acluersarij  perucrsis  peiores 

is  useless  and  pedantic.  His  Introduction  and  Notes,  though 
learned  and  ingenious,  err  greatly  on  the  side  of  excess.  For 
example,  the  notes  to  the  poem,  which  consists  of  968  lines  and 
takes  up  thirty-one  pages,  e.xtend  over  sixty-eight  pages,  and  in 
addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  poem  we  have  it 
translated  in  full,  though  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  any  one  will  want 
to  refer  to  it  who  is  unable  to  read  Latin,  and  it  has  already 
been  translated  by  W^right.  While,  however,  Mr.  Kingsford 
seems  to  us  to  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  editor  should 
be  the  servant  of  his  text,  we  can  cordially  commend  his  work 
as  thoroughly  performed.  Every  piece  of  information  that  has 
a  bearing  on  the  contents  of  the  poem  has  been  searched  out  and 
inserted  in  his  volume ;  his  notes — some  of  them,  such  as  that 
on  the  "  alienigense,"  are  almost  little  essays  on  subjects  which 

•  The  Song  of  Lewes.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  L. 
Kingsford,  M.A.,  St.  John's  CoUege,  Oxford.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
1890.  1 


can  scarcely  be  called  recondite  rather  than  explicatory  com- 
ments— are  all  accurate,  and  many  of  them  thoughtful,  and  his 
Introduction  presents  us,  among  other  matters,  with  a  well- 
balanced  estimate  of  his  author's  trustworthiness  and  historical 
value.  The  statement  in  the  later  portion  of  the  poem  of  the 
ideas  advanced  by  the  King's  friends  on  the  one  side  and  by  the 
Barons  on  the  other  with  reference  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  poet's  own  disquisition  on 
the  true  theory  of  kinship,  have  suggested  an  Appendix  in  which 
the  political  theories  of  many  mediaeval  writers  from  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  succinctly 
stated,  with  full  references  to  their  works.  This  Appendix  is 
interesting,  and  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  addition  to  the  volume. 
W^e  must  also  thank  Mr.  Kingsford  for  printing  a  curious 
satirical  poem  written  in  French  by  a  certain  Richard,  who  may, 
as  he  suggests,  have  been  a  native  of  the  south-west  of  England. 
The  poem  is  in  the  same  MS.  volume  as  the  Sonr/  of  Leives,  and 
is  of  about  the  same  date ;  for  it  contains  a  reference  to  the 
disputes  which  took  place  at  Winchester  after  the  consecration 
of  Bishop  John  of  E.xeter  to  that  see  in  1262. 


A  CHESS  RECORD.* 

THERE  have  been  many  collections  of  classical  games  of 
chess,  but  none  of  them  is  quite  canonical.  What  the  chess 
masters  might  do  in  this  direction  bvjjutting  their  heads  together 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  With  deliberation  and  self-restraint  they 
might  possibly  mark  fifty  or  a  hundred  games,  all  by  deceased 
players,  with  the  brand  of  excellence,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  general  assent  of  the  chess  world.  They  certainly 
could  not  do  anything  of  the  kind  if  they  were  to  include  games 
between  living  players.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  volume 
of  "  The  Hundred  Best  Games,"  prepared  in  this  academic 
fashion,  though  it  would  receive  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  from 
players  who  had  not  taken  part  in  its  compilation,  might  serve  a 
very  useful  purpose.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most 
studious  players  know  scores  of  the  finest  games  by  heart,  and 
could  at  any  time  place  them  on  the  board,  recalling  the  analysis 
and  comments  of  other  players  on  the  more  interesting  points. 
But  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  attain  to  this  cultivated  tenacity 
of  memory.  What  is  wanted  is  a  book  containing  the  selected 
masterpieces  of  Labourdonnais,  Cochrane,  Staunton,  St.  Amant, 
Anderssen,  Kieseritzky,  Boden,  Morphy,  Kolisch,  Lowenthal, 
Zukertort,  and  a  few  others.  If  living  players  are  excluded,  and 
no  game  is  taken  which  the  masters  do  not  agree  to  call  super- 
latively good,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  make  classics  of  more 
than  a  hundred.  Mr.  Greenwell's  aim  is  not  precisely  to  construct 
a  canon  of  chess.  He  prints  a  hundred  and  forty-three  games,  as 
widely  representative  as  possible  in  the  matter  of  style,  and  admits 
that  he  will  be  satisfied  if  each  competent  critic  discovers  in  his' 
pages  one  hundred  games  of  which  he  can  say  that  "  each  in  its 
way  is  the  best  possible."  About  half  of  the  total  number  were 
played  by  living  masters,  and  of  the  rest  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
forty  would  be  chosen  by  any  committee  of  judges  for  inclusion 
in  a  "  Hundred  Best  Games."  As  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
the  mode  and  style  of  play  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
especially  during  the  past  generation,  this  collection  is  a  decidedly 
good  one.  Most  of  the  established  favourites  are  here,  from  the 
spirited  contests  of  Labourdonnais  and  Macdonnell,  which  every- 
body knows,  down  to  the  struggles  of  yesterday — though  only 
one  example  is  given  of  Dr.  Tarrasch,  who  certainly  deserves 
more  attention  than  Mr.  Greenwell  has  devoted  to  him.  Amongst 
the  gems  of  the  collection  is  the  remarkable  game  played  by 
Zukertort  against  Blackburne  in  the  International  Tournament 
of  1883,  which  has  been  annotated  by  nearly  every  modern 
analyst,  and  which  Steinitz,  who  suffered  defeat  on  that  occasion 
from  Zukertort,  praised  enthusiastically  as  "  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  games  on  record." 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.f 

MR.  SIME  has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  historian  and 
biographer  ;  his  Life  of  Lessing  takes  a  high  place  even  in 
Germany.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  had  never  given  special  atten- 
tion to  geography  before  he  undertook  the  present  work  ;  the  com- 
pilation, however,  does  credit  to  his  industry  and  discrimination. 
Unlike  most  text-books  of  geography,  much  of  it  is  quite  readable. 
We  are  not  aware  that  geography  holds  so  important  a  place  in 
many  of  our  public  and  middle-class  schools,  for  which  the  manual 
is  evidently  intended,  as  to  give  hope  of  a  large  sale  for  a  special 
text-book  on  Europe.  Where  such  a  text-book  is  required 
Mr.  Sime's  may  be  commended.  He  has  evidently  taken  great 
pains  to  bring  together  the  leading  topographical  data  of  Europe 
and  of  the  several  countries  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  these  he  has 
strung  together,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  form  which  is  often  readable. 
He  has  avoided  mere  lists  of  names ;  he  introduces  none  about 
which  he  does  not  give  a  bit  of  infonnation,  sometimes,  it  is  true, 
not  of  much  importance.  The  arrangement  is  methodical,  though 
Mr.  Sime  does  not  attempt  to  show  the  relations  which  may  subsist 

*  Chess  E.xtmpUjied  :  in  One  Hundred  and  Tliirty-iwo  Oames-of  the 
tnosi  Celebrated  Flayers.  By  VV.  J.  Greeuivell.   Leeds  :  1.  M.  Brown,  1890. 
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among  the  various  data  with  which  he  deals,  nor  what  bearings  the 
physical  features  may  have  had  on  the  political  and  industrial 
development  of  the  States  of  Europe,  lie  certainly  does  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  each  country,  and  of  the  cha- 
racter of  its  people,  and  therein  his  book  differs  from  the  ordinary 
geographical  text-book.  Climate,  religion,  and  education,  in- 
dustry and  trade,  are  some  of  the  headings  under  which  information 
is  arranged.  The  great  subdivisions  of  each  country,  and  the 
leading  towns  therein,  have  each  a  few  words  said  about  them  ; 
while  the  pages  are  brightened  by  numerous  pictures,  many  of 
them  really  illustrative  of  characteristic  features  of  the  places  to 
which  they  refer.  In  that  of  Venice,  however,  one  sees  nothing 
but  a  few  vessels  with  gay  sails.  Mr.  Sime  is  very  particular 
about  the  units  of  all  his  statistics  ;  we  hope  no  teacher  will  be 
so  cruel  as  to  make  his  pupils  burden  their  memories  with  them. 
Mr.  Sime,  in  his  preface,  frankly  admits  that  much  is  expected  of 
the  teacher.  It  is  so  in  geography  more  almost  than  in  any  other 
subject.  No  text-book,  without  ceasing  to  be  such,  can  do  more 
than  give  points  which  the  well-informed  and  skilled  teacher  will 
expand  from  his  own  reading,  endow  them  with  human  interest, 
and  lead  his  pupils  to  feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  realities, 
and  not  mere  luimes.  Without  explanation  some  of  Mr.  Sime's 
statements  would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  pupil ;  thus,  in 
speaking  of  E(5arn,  be  suys  : — "  From  it  also  sprang  the  jiresent 
reigning  dynasty  of  Sweden."  Why,  in  referring  to  Chnmouni, 
does  he  not  say  simply  that  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc, 
instead  of  that  it  is  "  famous  as  the  starting-point  for  the  most 
splendid  scenery  in  Europe "  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  fact 
that  Annecy  "  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  who  in  former  times  ruled 
his  diocese  from  Geneva ".^  But  we  admit  that  the  task  of 
selection  from  among  a  mass  of  facts  is  extremely  difficult.  Mr. 
Sime  rightly  states  that  good  maps  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
teaching  from  his  book ;  and  with  a  good  selection  of  large  photo- 
graphs in  addition,  the  geography  lesson  might  be  made  as  in- 
teresting as  a  good  book  of  travel. 


FKENCH  CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
II. 

IT  is  a  frequent  practice  with  French  publishers  to  bring  out  at 
Christmas  splendidly  illustrated  I^ives  of  Saints  to  serve  as 
etrennes  for  the  devout ;  we  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  very 
handsome  St.  Francis  thus  adapted.  This  year  the  place  of 
honour  falls  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  to  whom  Father  Charles  Clair, 
of  his  famous  Society,  devotes  a  stately  royal  octavo,  produced  in 
the  best  style  of  the  Librairie  Plon.  Of  the  Life  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  it  is  piously  and  pleasantly  written  enough, 
though,  no  doubt,  in  a  manner  somewhat  "  to  order.''  Father 
Clair  could  not  be  expected  to  dwell  much  on  what  Mr.  Carlyle 
profanely  called  the  "  garlic-and-unfortunate-female  "  period  of 
Loyola's  life  ;  and,  indeed,  his  task  has  been  chiefly  to  redact  the 
old  hagiologies,  to  supjily  them  (which  he  has  done  very  well) 
with  genealogical  and  other  notes,  and  to  arrange  the  illustrations. 
These  are  very  numerous  and  fine— taken  partly  from  modern 
drawings,  but  chietiy  from  the  ornaments  of  the  Gesii,  from 
famous  pictures  by  old  masters,  from  contemporary  woodcuts, 
and  so  forth.  The  full-page  etchings  and  heliogravures  are  as 
good  as  anything  of  their  kind  which  we  have  lately  seen. 

M.  Philippe  Daryl,  whose  handsome  volume  Le  yacht  has  been 
issued  by  the  Ancienne  Maison  Quantin,  is  so  familiar  with 
things  English  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  where  he  picked  up 
his  enthusiasm  for  yachting,  "  I'expression  supreme  da  sport." 
But  both  as  a  cunning  man  and  as  a  patriot  he  is  careful  to  dispel 
the  notion  that  it  is  a  mainly  or  originally  English  amusement. 
'•  Yacht"  is  a  French  word;  if  you  have  any  doubt  of  it,  you 
have  only  to  pronounce  it  yah  and  it  will  jump  to  your  ears  that 
it  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  English  yot.  Hiero  had  a  yacht ; 
lots  of  fellows  who  were  not  English  had  yachts ;  the  English 
yachts  were  beaten  by  the  America.  Therefore,  "  yacht "  is  a 
French  word.  Q.  E.  D.  This  innocent  archness  and  cunning 
simplicity  of  M.  Daryl's  does  not,  however,  of  course,  prevent  him 
from  admitting,  like  an  honest  historian,  that  England  taught  all 
the  world  to  yah,  or  from  drawing  a  vast  number  of  his  illus- 
trations and  much  of  his  letterpress  from  English  sources.  His 
book  is  a  capital  one,  practical  as  well  as  handsome,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  it  will  spread  in  France  the  already  considerable 
taste  for  one  of  the  manliest  and  healthiest  of  amusements. 

We  should  imagine  that  the  mania  for  educating  our  mistresses 
has  reached  a  higher  pitch  in  England  than  in  France  :  but  no 
Englishman,  to  our  knowledge,  has  thought  of  making  a  mighty 
gift-book  like  Nos  jeunesjilles  aux  e.vamens  et  d  tecole  (Paris : 
Firmin-Didot),  by  M.  Alexis  Lemaistre.  The  volume,  however, 
is  a  most  curious  and  interesting  one.  Some  four  hundred  large 
pages  of  letterpress,  containing  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
the  ways  of  present  feminine  education  in  France,  are  illustrated 
by  between  forty  and  flfty  large  plates  drawn,  we  should  imagine, 
from  nature.  They  depict  girls  sitting  at  little  tables  (for  all 
the  world  as  if  they  were  in  for  "  school  "  or  "  tripos '')  answering 
in  viva  voce  (it  would  appear  that  the  French  girl  is  more  than 
three  examiners  not  of  her  own  sex  are  able  to  plough  from  morn 
to  night,  and  so  a  Frau  Assessorin  is  provided,  perhaps  to 
strengthen,  perhaps  to  soften,  perhaps  to  purify  the  tribunal), 
entering  the  halls  of  torture,  leaving  them,  fixing  their  drawings, 
carrying  about  lay  figures,  playing  with  tuning-forks.  After 


which,  we  have  a  similar  series  devoted  to  the  schools  for  very 
little  girls,  the  whole  forming  a  quaint  and  pleasing  volume. 

We  do  not  think  that  M.  Iladaud,  by  George  Vautier — the 
history  of  a  tinned-provision  merchant  who  became  the  saviour 
of  his  country,  first  by  abolishing  all  taxes,  and  then  by  replacing 
them  (Librairie  de  I'Art) — is  a  new  book ;  indeed,  we  are  pretty 
certain  that  we  have  noticed  it  before ;  but  it  is  very  amusing, 
and  will,  doubtless,  find  new  readers  this  Christmas.  Les  pctita 
danseurs  (Heugel-Quantin)  is  a  handsome  album  of  dance  tunes 
arranged  for  children's  playing,  and  decorated  with  a  title-page 
and  cover  in  the  well-known  Kate-Greenaway-Gallicized  manner. 

The  ingenious  way  in  which  Mme.  de  Witt  handles  the  matter 
supplied  by  the  chroniclers,  and  turns  it  into  books  for  the  young, 
is  well  known.  The  most  recent  example  of  her  skill  in  this 
■"'"y^produced  in  a  smallish  quarto  volume  by  the  Ancienne 
Maison  Quantin,  plentifully  illustrated  by  "  Zier,"  who  has  the 
knack  of  a  certain  bastard-ancient  manner  (but  surely  young 
women  in  the  fourteenth  century  did  not  dress  and  do  their  hair 
in  a  fashion  quite  so  mistakable  for  that  of  the  nineteenth  as  is 
the  case  with  the  two  heroines  here  P) — is  Les  boiiryeois  de  Calais, 
an  immortal  story  which  the  envious  tooth  of  historical  criticism 
shall  never  damage.  I'robably  in  her  interior  forum  Mme.  de 
Witt  would  give  us,  not  only  audience,  but  gain  of  cause,  if  we 
suggested  that  (again  in  the  fourteenth  century)  a  citizen  of 
Calais  was  exceedingly  unlikely  to  entertain  that  pure  patriotic 
aSection  for  "  France  "  as  France  which  she  here  ascribes  to  him. 
He  fought  for  his  town  like  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and  he 
was  not  likely  to  welcome  the  prospect  of  losing  (even  if  he  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  that  town)  the  most  profitable  subject  of  his 
privateering  or  piracy — English  trade.  But  this  does  not  matter 
at  all. 

Physique  populaire,  par  Emile  Desbeaux  (Marpon  et  Flammarion),. 
is  one  of  those  half-scientific,  half-popular  books  of  which  the 
French  are  particularly  fond.  It  abounds  in  the  most  careful 
diagrams  of  all  sorts  of  scientific  instruments,  from  the  latest  form 
of  phonograph,  telephone,  telephote,  microphone,  and  what  not,, 
back  to  old-fashioned  telescopes,  and  the  like,  with  very  careful  and 
useful  descriptions  in  the  text  (^generally  showing  that  French- 
men invented  everything ;  but,  again,  no  matter).  And  these  it 
varies  with  large  cuts — not  unworthy  of  a  penny  illustrated 
paper — of  Mr.  Edison  (in  his  early  youth)  being  kicked  (no  doubt 
most  deservedly)  by  the  conductor  of  a  train,  of  an  impossible 
battalion  of  foot  breaking  a  theatrical  pont  d  Angers  forty  years 
ago,  of  the  population  of  Vervins  seeing  airy  armies  in  the  central 
blue  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  a  postman  two  hundred, 
and  forty  years  ago  jogging  along  a  wintry  road. 

Three  books  dealing  with  the  arts  of  design  may  conveniently 
be  noticed  together.  Two  of  them  belong  to  the  useful,  if  not 
always  equal.  Artistes  cclihres  series  (Librairie  de  I'Art),  and  deal, 
the  first  with  a  group  of  Dutch  painters — Van  der  Meer,  Terburg, 
Ilobbema,  and  liembrandt ;  the  other  with  four  Frenchmen — 
Gros,  Prud'hon,  Delacroix,  and  Decamps.  We  believe,  or,  rather, 
are  certain,  that  these  are  collections  of  previously  issued 
single  numbers  devoted  to  the  painters  individually.  Their 
abundance  of  illustrative  example  of  an  effective,  if  not 
extrerattly  exquisite,  kind  is  well  known.  The  third  volume,  pro- 
duced in  a  somewhat  more  costly  manner,  and  illustrated  with  no 
less  than  320  engravings,  is  the  Grands  peintres  of  MM. 
de  Wyzewa  and  Perreau  (Firmin-Didot),  a  somewhat  curious 
collection  of  German,  Spanish,  and  English  art  of  all  periods,  with 
French  art  for  the  contemporary  period  only,  and  a  sketch  of 
Japanese.  Books  of  this  kind  rest  their  appeal  so  much  on  the 
illustrations  that  eccentricity  of  composition  hurts  them  very 
little,  and  no  one  but  a  very  "  pernickity  "  person  need  grumble 
at  finding  him.self  transferred  from  Diirer  to  Daumier  or  from 
Murillo  and  Velasquez  to  M.  de  Neuville.  The  examples  could 
hardly  be  ill-selected,  and  they  are  fairly  well  rendered, 
considering  the  medium,  which  is  wood.  The  sketch  of  English 
art  is  a  little  perfunctory  ;  but  that  was  perhaps  to  be  expected, 
and  it  is  something  to  find  examples  of  Ilossetti,  of  Mr.  Watts, 
and  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  By  the  way,  is  not  the  state- 
ment that  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  are  rediscovered  in 
Mr.  Albert  Moore  rather  an  odd  oneP  That  the  French  think 
well  of  Mr.  Moore  we  know,  and  it  does  them  no  discredit ;  but 
it  is  a  curious  light  on  the  different  way  in  which  different 
peoples  look  at  things  that  they  should  like  him  for  qualities  which 
they  also  discover  in  Mr.  Tadema. 

We  have  several  large  illustrated  volumes  of  fiction  before  us. 
Les  aventures  de  Sidi  Froussard  (Firmin-Didot)  is  a  very  large 
volume  indeed,  by  M.  George  Le  Faure,  well  illustrated  by 
MM.  Fau  and  Vallat,  prefaced  by  the  eminent  M.  Bonnetain,  and 
dealing  with  the  exploits  of  the  French  in  Tonquin.  A  certain 
kind  of  absurdity  peculiar  to  Frenchmen — let  it  not  be  for  one 
moment  supposed  that  we  are  unaware  that  there  are  plenty 
of  kinds  peculiar  to  Englishmen — has  seldom  recently  been 
better  displayed  than  by  the  persona  of  "  Sir  Archibald  Cockney, 
correspondant  militaire  du  Dahota's  Herald."  The  sketches  of 
localities  and  manners  appear  to  be  carefully  done ;  there  are 
good  maps  and  even  elaborate  plans  of  the  towns  ;  the  history  is 
very  likely  correct,  and  the  illustrations,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
are  good,  are  very  numerous.  We  should  have  thought,  indeed, 
tliat  the  form,  both  literary  and  material,  was  not  the  most  suit- 
able, but  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  merely  foreign  criticism.  Few 
handsomer  books  of  the  kind — indeed,  we  think,  none — have  been 
])roduced  this  season.  M.  Meaulle's  Pe.rdus  dans  une  grandc  ville 
(Tours :  Mame)  is  another  large  illustrated  story  ;  something  of  the 
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kind  which  appears  in  French  children's  magazines.  It  is  extremely 
-well  printed,  and  (in  its  style)  well  illustrated.  Perhaps  we  are 
rather  impolite  in  classing  M.  Remain  d'Aiirignac's  Trois  am  ckez 
les  Argent  ins  (Plon)  with  these,  for  M.  d'Aurignac  assures  us  that  his 
book  is  a  strict  and  vecu  record  of  his  experiences.  In  that  case  we 
can  only  say  that  these  experiences  were  extremely  "  accidented," 
and  that  a  hero  of  Captain  Mayne  Eeid's  could  not  have  asked 
for  more.  He  had  the  regulation  difficulties  with  all  the  regula- 
tion hirds,  heasts,  fishes,  and  reptiles ;  he  was  lost  on  the  Andes 
and  in  the  forests ;  he  rescued,  or  failed  to  rescue,  unfortunate 
heroines  ;  he  was  twice  suspended  from  trees  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable attitudes  by  Indians ;  he  fought  and  was  foughten 
with  all  the  proper  weapons — rifles,  revolvers,  swords,  daggers, 
lances,  lassoes,  arrows ;  he  saw  some  people  roasted  alive,  and 
expected  the  same  fate ;  in  short,  there  was  in  these  three  years 
"  everything  there  ought  to  be  and  nothing  that  there  oughtn't 
to."  The  book  is  very  plentifully  and,  but  for  something  of  the 
fashionable  smudginess,  rather  unusually  well  illustrated. 

The  reclame  of  Colonel  Gallieni's  Deux  campagnes  au  Soudan 
Franqais  (Ilachette)  observes  that  '■  a  la  conduite  si  bruyante  et 
si  vaine  des  explorateurs  americains  ou  anglais  nous  aimons  a 
opposer  I'attitude  si  modeste,  la  conduite  si  digne,"  &c.  Well, 
well ;  comparisons  are  odorous,  and  the  conduite  of  the  particular 
explorer  here  discreetly  glanced  at  was  bruyante  enough,  no 
doubt;  whUe  it  is  known  that  the  Gallic  cock  never  crows. 
Colonel  Gallieni,  however,  does  not  need  this  rather  invidious 
form  of  praise.  A  regular  officer,  with  all  the  power  of  France 
at  his  back,  he  was,  of  course,  in  a  far  easier  position  than  any 
amateur  leader  of  volunteer  or  hired  parties  ;  but  we  admit, 
-and  have  long  known,  that  his  conduite  was  excellent.  Indeed 
the  campaigns,  some  of  which  this  very  handsome  volume  relates, 
had  a  very  principal  influence  in  determining  that  extension  of 
French  rule  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger  which  induced 
Lord  Salisbury  to  grant  Franco  so  generous  a  "  sphere  "  on  the 
Niger  itself  the  other  day. 

A  considerable  number  of  volumes  of  MM.  Hachette's  ex- 
cellent Bibliothhque  des  merveilles  (perhaps  the  best  collection  of 
popularized  .scientific  information  extant)  is  usually  issued  at 
Christmas.  This  year  we  have  five  : — M.  Bailie's  Production  de 
P elect ricite,  Dr.  Foveau  de  Cormeilles's  L'hypnotisme,  Dr.  Verneau's 
Stone  Age,  M.  Pettier's  Statuettes  en  terre  cuite,  and  M.  Molinier's 
L'emaillerie.  In  the  last  two  the  illustrations  are  particularly 
attractive ;  the  Hypnotism  book  has  perhaps  most  of  the  rather 
illegitimate  interest  of  "  actuality,"  and  the  production  of 
electricity  has  most  to  do  with  important  scientific  problems  of 
tlie  present  and  immediate  future.  But  they  are  all  good  in  their 
way,  and  their  way  is  a  well-proven  one. 

We  have  also  before  us  the  yearly  volumes  of  MM.  Hachette's 
excellent  publications  the  Tour  du  monde,  the  Journal  de  la 
jeunesse,  and  a  smaller  magazine  intended  for  still  younger  chil- 
dren, Mon  journal.  Tlie  two  last-named  ought  to  be  much  more 
widely  taken  in  by  English  nurseries  and  school-rooms  than  they 
are,  and  as  for  the  Tour  du  monde,  you  may  certainly  make  that 
excursion  without  finding  its  equal  in  its  own  way.  It  always 
■contains,  in  part  or  whole,  work  which  appears  independently, 
sooner  or  later,  and  of  such  there  is  here  a  shortened  form  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  book,  Mile.  Bovet's  Ti-ois  mois  en  Irlande,  Colonel 
Gallieni's  campaigns,  as  above  noticed.  Dr.  Ilocquard's  Tonldri, 
together  with  some  papers  on  Newfoiindland,  by  a  French  naval 
officer,  M.  Konig.  &c. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Y  Friends  at  Sanf  Ampelio,  by  J.  A.  Goodchild  (Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  embodies  the  reflections  of  a 
cultivated  and  poetic  mind — reflections  that  assume  a  conversa- 
tional form,  though  the  interchange  of  thoughts  on  many  interesting 
and  attractive  subjects  seldom  attains  to  that  dramatic  character 
whichshould  vivify  dialogue  or  imaginary  converse.  Dr.  Goodchild's 
volume  is  made  up  of  two  strongly  contrasted  sections ;  the  one 
bright,  discursive,  and  recreative,  the  other  being  an  essay  or  dis- 
sertation of  a  graver  style  and  more  restricted  aim.  The  first  part 
is  familiar  to  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  it  once  more.  It  is  a  re- 
print of  that  very  pleasant  book,  Chats  at  Sant'  Ampelio,  in 
which,  somewhat  after  the  example  of  Dr.  Holmes,  bright  and 
light  conversation  is  held  at  the  Mediterranean  watering-places 
on  art  and  artists,  poets  and  versers,  egotists  and  epitaphs,  and 
other  inspiring  matters,  by  the  English  Doctor,  the  Rhymer,  the 
Socialist,  the  Chaplain,  and  the  rest  of  the  reflective  Ampelians. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  party,  and  we  like  to  read  their 
chats  "  reflectively,  as  though  we  listened  merely,  though  we 
like  them  for  quite  another  reason  than  that  which  induced  the 
Quaker  to  set  Shelley  talking.  It  is  of  the  second  part  of  the 
"book,  "  The  Sage  of  Sant'  Ampelio  "  that  we  can  say,  with  that 
Quaker,  of  the  author,  that  now  and  then  he  is  "very  deep." 
The  Sage  does  not  impose  upon  ua  as  a  dramatic  personage,  yet 
he  serves  well  enough  as  the  medium  of  the  graver  thoughts 
of  the  English  Doctor.  Though  "  The  Coming  of  Mr.  Logan  " 
held  us  to  a  respectful  and,  indeed,  an  interested  attitude,  we 
must  confess  we  did  not  weep  when  the  inevitable  "  Passing  of 
Mr.  Logan  "was  consummated.  Like  other  thinkers  who  give 
their  thoughts  shape,  the  Sage  sometimes  lapses  from  his  rightful 
domination  of  Sant'  Ampelio  society  into  prosaic  levels,  not  to 
say  flats,  which  are  absent  from  the  conversational  portion  of 
the  volume.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  "  The  College  of  St. 
Sophia  ■'  iind  fail  to  read  his  title  clear.    There  is  enough  quaint- 


ness  and  originality  and  quiet  humour  in  that  one  discourse  to 
justify  warm  commendation.  Some  of  the  verse  in  Dr. 
Goodchild's  book,  especially  the  delightful  ballad,  "The  Trinity 
of  Thalkore,"  is  excellent. 

In  the  new  volume  of  "  Nature  Series,"  Are  the  Effects  of  Use 
and  Disuse  Inherited?  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  Mr.  'VVilliam  Piatt 
Ball  examines  the  evidence  and  arguments  of  Darwin  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  in  favour  of  the  inheritance  of  the  effects  of 
use  and  disuse,  and  marshals  with  excellent  force  the  contrary 
conclusions  of  eminent  biologists,  such  as  Professor  Weismann, 
and  other  authorities,  who  either  deny  that  there  is  a  law  of 
use-inheritance,  or  who  hold  that  the  action  of  heredity  in  this 
connexion  is  extremely  limited  and  capricious.  Darwin  himself, 
it  is  notorious,  outlived  to  some  extent  his  original  belief  in  the 
inheritance  of  acquired  habits,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  his  life  had  been  spared  till  now,  he  would  have 
still  further  modified  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Windus  has  written  a  sequel  to  his  Manx  drama, 
llliam  Dhone,  under  the  title  Fenella,  printed  like  its  companion 
for  private  circulation,  and  handsomely,  in  large-paper  form. 
In  this  romantic  play,  composed  in  blank  verse,  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  mysterious  Fenella,  and 
other  characters  of  Scott's  story,  are  introduced  and  play 
their  parts  in  a  scheme  of  action  which,  if  somewhat  thin  in 
pftect,  is  lucid  and  simple.  Revenge  is  the  leading  motive  of 
the  drama.  Edward  Christian,  alias  John  Wilson,  seeking 
vengeance  upon  Lady  Derby  for  her  execution  of  his  brother, 
contrives  to  interest  the  Countess  in  Zara,  his  daughter,  other- 
wise Fenella,  whom  he  instructs  to  act  as  if  dumb  and  deaf,  and 
a  spy  upon  the  Derby  household.  His  design  to  denounce  her 
to  the  King  is  frustrated  by  a  tragic  accident,  which  is  skilfully 
carried  out  by  the  dramatist.  Fenella  is  an  interesting  work  and 
carefully  written  ;  but  the  persons  of  the  play,  as  is  common  to 
the  poetic  drama  of  the  day,  are  too  much  addicted  to  what  is 
commonly  called  "  poetry."  They  all  indulge  in  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  poetic  diction.  Thus  even  the  fisherman,  in  the 
opening  scene,  denotes  the  signs  of  the  weather  in  a  fanciful 
strain : — 

Dost  mark  the  sun,  how  watery  and  pale 
It  sinks  behind  the  Keep,  and  how  the  clouds 
Stream  out  across  the  sky  in  flaky  streaks, 
Like  the  fell  arms  of  those  huge  cuttle  fish — 
Such  as  they  tell  us  haunt  the  southern  seas — 
And  how  the  sea  mews  wiug  their  way  to  shore  ; 

This  is  admirable  description,  but  it  scarcely  represents  the 
gossip  of  Peel  fisher-folk  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Josiah  Mason  :  a  Biography,  by  John  Thackeray  Bunce  (W.  & 
R.  Chambers),  is  a  capital  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
beneficent  Birmingham  manufacturer  who  founded  the  Mason 
College  and  numerous  institutions  of  a  philanthropic  order.  In 
addition  to  a  full  account  of  Sir  Josiah  Mason's  admirable  em- 
ployment of  the  wealth  he  amassed,  Mr.  Bunce  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  growth  of  penmaking  and  electro-plating  in 
Birmingham. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  there  should  still  be  many  who  believe  in 
the  Ossianic  discoveries  of  James  Macpherson.  Mr.  J.  C.  Roger, 
however,  the  author  of  Celticism,  a  Myth,  attacks  with  abundant 
energy  this  well-threshed  subject  of  the  MSS.  of  Ossian,  in  a 
pamphlet — Celtic  MSS.  in  Connexion  loifh  the  Macpherson  Fraud 
(E.  W.  Allen) — in  the  course  of  which  he  does  also  review  Pro- 
fessor Freeman's  recent  criticism  of  M.  du  Chaillu's  book  on  the 
Viking  age. 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Meynell's  notable  contribution  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  life  and  character  of  Cardinal  Newman  appears  in 
book  form,  much  amplified,  with  facsimile  of  autograph,  and  an 
excellent  portrait,  under  the  title  John  Henry  Newman,  the 
Founder  of  Modern  Anglicanism,  and  a  Cardinal  of  the  Moman 
Church  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) 

From  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  we  have  received  the  third  and  final 
part  of  the  Index  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Gainford  Parish 
Registers,  comprising  the  Burials,  1 569-1784,  recorded  in  alphabe- 
tical order  of  names.  It  is  proposed  to  supplement  the  Index  by 
the  publication  of  complete  copies  of  all  the  inscriptions  in  the 
church  and  churchyard. 

The  "  occasional  Poems "  of  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More — Helena 
(Putnam's  Sons) — though  shaped  to  various  forms,  have  a  same- 
ness of  sentiment  and  expression  that  justify  the  slimness  of  the 
poet's  volume.  What  Mr.  More  writes  in  praise  of  fair  Helena, 
shaping  his  fancies  to  dainty  tripping  metre,  dignifies  the  trivial 
in  hyperbolic  fashion,  as  thus  : — 

Snow-white  Helena,  for  the  noon  was  thirsty. 
Climbed  with  me  to  the  fountain  down  the  hill-side. 
Silly  Helena  tossed  her  ht-ad  to  vex  me. 
Scorned  the  hand  that  I  offered  to  assist  her  ; 
Soon,  however,  ah  me  to  say  it,  slipping 
Down  the  fell  in  the  mire.    Eheu  the  pity ! 

Much  of  this  were  tedious.  But  here  is  one  of  Mr.  More's 
conceits  : — 

Tears  are  dropping  from  all  the  trees  and  house-tops  ; 
Through  the  branches  the  winds  go  sighing,  sighing, 
Heu,  heu.  Helena  !    People  say  'tis  raining. 

Ballerina,  a  Poem,  and  Edeliveiss,  a  Romance,  by  B.  D.  (Gilbert 
&  Field),  are  pretty  conceptions,  touched  with  poetic  fancy.  The 
romance.  Edelweiss,  with  its  vague  melancholy  and  sentimental 
lyrics,  is  suggestive  of  the  influence  of  Tieck. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  The  Lady  is  bright,  not  to  say  gay, 
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■with  pretty  illustrations,  attractive  fashion  plates,  music,  sketches, 
stories,  and  verse. 

The  Chrhtmas  Bookseller,  full  of  specimen  illustrations,  is  a 
useful  key  to  the  Christmas  books  of  the  season.  Illustrated 
somevs'hat  after  the  same  style  is  The  Amei-ican  Bookseller  for 
Christmas. 

Life  has  put  forth  an  excellent  Christmas  Number,  with  charm- 
ing pictures  in  colours. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  received  new  editions 
of  SanV  liar  to,  hy  F.  Marion  Crawford;  A  Rpputed  Changcliri;/, 
by  C.  M.  Yonge  ;  The  I'leasures  of  Lifp,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock ; 
and  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie's  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  On/ans. 

We  have  also  i-eceived  a  second  edition,  with  new  introduction, 
.-.f  The  Two  Kinds  of  Truth,  by  T.  E.  S.  T.  (Fisher  Unwin); 
Vol.  IV.  of  Dr.  A.  Belleslieim's  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Scotland  (Blackwood),  translated  by  D.  Oswald  Hunter  Blair, 
O.S.B. ;  National  Life  and  Thought  (Fisher  Unwin),  a  volume  of 
South  Place  Institute  lectures,  by  various  writers  ;  Travel  Sketch, 
by  Thomas  Sinclair  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  The 
Expositor,  vol.  ii.  fourth  series  (Ilodder  &  Stougbton) ;  The 
Ripositor's  Bible,  " 'Ecdesidstes,''  by  Samuel  Cox,  D.D.  (Hodder 
&  Stougbton) ;  The  Story  of  Eleanor  L.ambert,  Vol.  II.  of  the 
"Pseudonym  Library"  (Fisher  Unwin),  and  The  Future  of 
Science,  translated  from  the  French  of  Ernest  Kenan  (Chapman  & 
Hall),  the  original  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Jieview 
on  its  publication. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T,YCEUM.-RAVENSWOOD.— MATINEE  To-day  (Satur- 

dnyi  lit  J,  :uid  every  Friday  nisht  at  «.   Tn-nisht  (Saturday)  the  ttieatre  u-IM  lie 
ht^  J^^'P^-A""''  ^^^^'^  NOTHING.  Afon.lay  next!  JaLa?^.^  ami  rirsuc.";lling 
nts  e«ce|.t   hrifliivs,  and  <jxeept  Satdrduy  ni-ht,  .January  tl     AIATINCE  S^iturdin 
(  24.  MUCH_  ADO  ABOUT  NOTIIINO,    fuk  BELLs'saiurday  n'S^lfu  JanuaiT  24! 


.laiiu 


Kox  Othce  iMr.  .1.  Hnrst)  open  10  t-o  :,,  and  durJns 


the  pertormancc  lyVCEtf  M. 


PRINCESS'S   THEATRE.-Mrs.  l"aNGTRY,   Sole  Lessee 

Lanct?l?'V^rrfr,f.';?f''^?"'P'  Evening  at  «.o,  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Mrs. 

r.„rV„'»f  i         '^■if"*''^"      '*■"'»">'•  I't  Cast  see  daily  pamrs.     Door»  Open 

£  ..f.,,r.i;   r.'""^"  "         Box-offi.e  open   10.0  to  .'j.O.  Teleohone    3991  MATrNrVs 

feATUMAV,Janmiry_10,andJVEDN^^^  MAHNi,tS, 

HQRYSTAL  palace    PANTOMIME.  —  WHITTINGTON 

^  AND  HI<  CAT.  "  Pre-cinnicntly  the  r.liilomilne  lor  children. ■■-Z,',  /;.™..  Written  by 
Comnonv     The*^/  -,,  °!^v''''  "i'd"  direction  of  t)s<.ar  B,,rrett.  IWrhU 

^..ompany.    Ihe  //m(s  says        There  is     mucls  iaiterest  lelt  in  the  rharavters  of  the  storv 
in  itB  scenic  appointments,  a  condition  of  tJiing-8  the  importance  of  which  themukers  of 
.  ?vf.irolf™'"v,l™r.''",'«  'h^'-^P^rtiloction  for  mi«-en  ,ifne  pure  and  simple,  are  apt  to 
■yveiJouU.     JSaoalcrtd  Seats,  2s.  *d.,  3s.  ed,  .and  Oa.   Unnumbered  Scats.ls.  and  Is.  6d 


MAPLE   &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  TflE  WORLD. 


^NATOLIAN  CARPETS. 

TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN  STAIR  CARPETS.  The 

Largest  CoUectiou  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS  ill  every  size  from  8  ft. 
by  (1  ft.  up  to  the  e.sceptioiial  dimensions 
of  40  fii  long  by  2uft.  wide,  as  well  as 
an  unusually  ample  variety  for  Stairs 
and  Corridors,  iu  widths  ranging  from 
27  to  61  inche.s. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive 
weekly  consignments  of  these 
CABPET.S,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chasers to  examine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
where. Snch  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most 
unique  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

MAPLE 

TOTTENHAM  COUI 


T 


URKEY  CARPETS. 


A   TURKEY  CARPET  is, 

above  all  others,  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Dining-room,  its  agreeable 
warmth  of  colouring  enhancing  the 
effect  of  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

A  NATOLIAN    and  TUR- 

KEY  CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  iu  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO. 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
superior  quality  and  finish. having  their 
own  agents  at  Onchak,  who  personall.v 
supervise  the  dyeius;  and  weaving. 
Purchasers  of  .Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  CO. 

&  CO 

T  ROAD,  LONDON. 


The  Pine  Forest  at  Home. 


SANITAS  OIL" 


FQR  WINTER  COUGH,  BRONCHITIS,  INFLUENZA, 
AND  ALL  LUNG  AND  THROAT  TROUBLES 

INHALE 


"  Inhalation  of  '  Sanitas '  Vapour  is  especially  valuable." 

WiLLUM  AnnoTT-s,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  and  M.R.C.S. 
"  '  Sanitas  Oil '  used  as  spray  or  with  Vaporiser  is  more  generally  efficacious  than 
other  remedies." — Hospital  Oazelte. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited,  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


FRY'S 


Lancet — "  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times — "  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids.' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  IreLnid — "I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


SHIPPING. 

and   O.  MAIL   STEAMERS   FROM   LONDON  TO 

•A,  BRINDISl.l  .„.„„„t 
UOMBAY   J  every  wees. 


EGYPT,  ADEX.  and  MADRAS  . 
CALCUTTA,  COLO.MBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS  end  JAPAN, 

AUSTKALI.i.  NEW  ZE.VLAND  and  TASMANIA,!- every  alternate  week. 
ALEXANDRIA  and  NAl'LEb  


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 
For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Oiiicea,  132  Leadenhall  Street,  E.G.,  and  25  Cock- 
spur  Street,  Locdon,  S,  W, 

AUSTRALIA,  TASMANIA.,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  STEAMERS 

r^EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY,  for 

the  aoove  Colonies,  coUhis  at  PLY.MOUTH.  GIBRALT.\R,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.  Sl'EAMEKS  amonK  the  LARGEST  and  K.\STEST  artoat.  High-class 
Cuieine, Electric  Lit^hting.  Ilut  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation,  and  every  comfort. 

tl'  GRFEVit  CO  ' 
AjSDEHSON.  ANDERSON.  &  CO.,  Fenchurch  Avenue, London,  E.C. 
For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm. 

PLEASURE    CRUISE   to   SICILY,  GREECE,   &c.— The 

J-  ORIENT  COMPAN  \  will  despatch  their  lar^rc  fulI-powercd  Steamship  CHIMBORAZO. 
3.847  tons  register,  a.O(jO-hor<-e  powcr.  from  Loudon,  oa  Fe  iruary  II,  tor  a  FOKTY-DAVS' 
CRUISE,  visiting  Cadiz  (for  Seville).  Palermo.  Syracuse,  Pirxus  *,fur  Athens),  Smyrna, 
Nauplia  (.for  Ar^os,  IMyceute,  &c.J,  Suntorlu,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar. 


SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  CYPRUS,  PALESTINE,  S:C. 
The  GARONNE,  3,«76  tons  re;^ister,  000  horse-power,  will  follow,  on  February  for  a 
Fifty-aaya'  Ciuii*e,  vibitintr  Cadiz,  Tangier,  Malaga,  Tunis,  Sautorin,  Cyprus.  Tripoli. 
Bcyrout,  Haihi.  .Tafia  (for  .Jerusatemi,  Malta,  Ciibraltar.  These  sttamer--  are  fitted  wiih 
electric  lij^ht.  electric  bells,  hut  ana  cold  hatha.  &c.  Fir8t-c  lass  ouisiue.  Alanagers.  F.  Green 
&  Co.,  and  Anderson.  AndL'r^un,  &;  Co., Fenchurch  Avenue,  London.  For  further  jarticulars. 
of  above  and  tater  cruises  upj>ly  to  the  latter  firm. 

PLEASURE    CRUISE  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN.— The 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  PACKET  COMPANY  intend  todespatch  their  maenifieent 
steamer  ALGUSTA  VIC  I'ORIA.  9,000  tons,  ll.otiu  h.-p.  Cof  their  Kxpresa  New  York  fleet> 
from  Southampton  on  the  22nd  January,  IHpi.  to  GIBRALTAR  .  (jenoa,  Alexandria  i (or 
Cairo,  and  possibly  IsmaiJia).  Port  Ssid,  Jatla  (for  Jerusalem),  Bey  rout  Uor  Damascus*.  Con - 
stantmaple.  Athens.  Maiia  ithroush  the  Straits  of  Messina),  Palermo.  Naples  (for  Rome >. 
Aljriers.  Lisbon.  Southampton,  and  Hamburg. 
Duration  of  voyage  about  .'Sn  duys. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  first-class  berths  arc  still  to  let  at  £80  to  £120,  according  to  position 
and  size  of  cabin. 

A  superior  table  and  every  comfort  will  be  provided,  including  hot  and  cold  bathe. &c. 
An  efficient  band  of  trained  musicians  will  be  carried.   Tlie  steamer  is  fitted  throughout 
with  electric  light. 

F  or  particulars  and  tickets  apply  to  SMITH.  SUNDIUS.  &  CO., Southampton,  Plymouth, 
22  Cockspur  Street,  S.  W.  ond  lo8  Leaaeuhall  Street,  London,  E.G.  ;  or  to  any  of  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Tliomas  Cook  &  Son. 


•The   EXHIBITION  of 


"DOYAL    ACADEMY  of  ARTS. 

WORKS  bv  Old  Musters  and  Derea.ied  British  Artists,  ineludini  a  Collection  of 
Water-Colour  Drnwinss.  illustrutini?  the  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Water  Colour  in  England, 
will  OPEN  oa  MONDAY  next.  January  j,'l8SI.— Admission,  Is.  Catalogues,  Od.  fecason 
Tickets,  5s. 
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CHRONICLE. 

A MOST  important  document  signed  by  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  and  the  Chiek  Secre- 
tary was  put  forth  at  the  beginniog  of  the 
week  inviting  subscriptions  for  the  rehef  of  distress  in  the 
"West  of  Ireland,  to  be  appHed  wholly  at  the  discretion  and 
by  the  machinery  of  Government.  This  supplies  the  one 
thing  which  has  always  been  wanting  to  secure  English 
confidence  in  the  allotment  of  such  funds,  while  the  scheme 
ought  to  add  a  most  valuable  supplementary  force  to  the 
Parliamentary  labour  arrangements,  and  will  give  an  addi- 
tional earnest  to  the  Irish  people  of  the  kind  of  Govern- 
ment they  have  to  deal  with.  Only,  writing  before  we 
have  seen  any  Gladstonian  expressions  of  opinion,  we  were 
terribly  afraid  that  these  would  not  be  favourable.  They 
were,  as  we  expected,  simply  furious,  and  their  fury  i.s  not 
likely  to  have  been  softened  by  a  second  communication 
from  Mr.  Balfour,  two  days  later,  stating  that  already  a 
large  response  had  been  made  to  his  appeal.  Mr.  O'Brien 
has  continued  to  rail  at  the  Times  for  making  remarks 
as  to  him  which  have  been  more  and  more  fully  proved  to 
be  the  exact  truth  as  they  were  made,  and  rumour  has 
still  occupied  the  place  of  information  as  to  his  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Paiinell.  It  is  horrible,  though  it  is  said,  that 
this  reconciliation  will  have  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  ;  but  still,  if  this  should  turn  out  to  be 
the  case,  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients  would  be  justified  of 
ber  modern  children.  There  have  been  more  conferences 
at  Boulogne,  and  the  Gladstonians  are  beginning  to 
grumble  at  and  threaten  Mr.  O'Brien — the  martyr  of 
TuUamore,  the  genius  of  W/ien  tve  vcre  Boys — for  weak- 
kneedness.  For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  that  remark- 
able sect  past  services,  past  expressions  of  devotion,  past 
opinions,  past  principles,  count  for  nothing.  "  Are  you,  or 
"  are  you  not,  prepared  to  do  exactly  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
"  bids  you,  at  any  moment,  on  any  question,  at  any 
"  cost  ? "  That  is  the  sole  test,  and  there  is  no  quali- 
fication. We  are  iriformed  by  Gladstonians  that,  "  if  any 
"  one  chooses  to  believe  Mr.  Parnell's  word,  he  is  at  liberty 
"  to  do  so."  And  yet  when  Mr.  Parnell  denied  the 
genuineness  of  certain  letters,  and  people  pointed  out  that 

this  did  not  quite  settle  it  but  these  long  memories 

■are  mighty  ungentlemanlike. 

The  King  of  Portugal's  speech  at  the  opening 
Affai^     of  the  Cortes  was  very  guarded  and  reasonable. 

Perhaps  somewhat  less  wisdom  (though  it  must 
■be  admitted  that  His  Majesty's  position  is  very  difficult) 
was  shown  in  some  remarks  at  a  dinner  to  the  oflicers  of  the 

African  Expedition  later.  An  incident  was  reported  at 

the  beginning  of  the  week  which  shows  how  the  Porte  of 
not  the  Grand  Turk  himself  has  lost,  not  merely  the 
power  of  fighting,  but  the  art  of  governing.  After  the 
lamentable  wreck  of  the  Ertoyrnl  in  Japanese  waters, 
the  survivors  were  courteously  sent  home  on  two  Japanese 
men-of-war.  And  what  must  red-  (or  rather  green-)  tape 
do  but  refuse  them  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles.  Now 
the  Japanese  have  not  given  up  the  pundonor,  though 
they  may  have  abandoned  the  Happy  Despatch,  and  so 
their  Admiral  very  properly  puts  me  up  helm,  and  had 
made  straight  homeward,  had  not  the  Sultan,  with  more 
wit  than  his  subordinates,  sent  a  fast  yacht  to  catch  him  at 
Smyrna  and  bring  him  back.  Then  they  made  much  of  him 
and  all  was  well.  There  has  been  much  talk  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  jSTewfoundlanders  (the  fogs  of  the  Bank  must 
have  got  into  their  brains)  to  run  up  the  United  States  fiag, 
a.nd  of  wrath  in  the  United  States  themselves  at  the 
rumour  of  a  countercheck  quarrelsome  from  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  the  Behring  Strait  matter;  while  the  Indians, 
the  "  Silver  m«a,"  and  the  New  Farmers'  Alliance  have 


also  given  something  for  Americans  to  talk  about.  Very 
much  has  since  been  written  about  this  Behring  Sea  affair, 
but  it  hardly  needed  a  formal  "  F.O."  communique  on 
Tuesday  morning  to  inform  the  intelligent  that  it  was, 
at  least  in  great  part,  if  not  v/holly,  <an  electoral  move  of 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Blaine  to  convince  Americans  that 
Harrison  is  the  tail- twister  of  British  lions,  and  nobody 
else.    There  seems  to  have  been  mora  and  serious  fighting 

with  the  Indians.  The  Senatorial  elections  in  France 

have  strengthened  the  Republic — a  result  which  may  be 
regretted,  but  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  blundering  baseness  of  recent  monarchical 
management.  Bishop  Freppel  has,  as  sensibly  as  honour- 
ably, declined  to  follow  Cardinal  Lavigerie  in  his  visit  to 

the  House  of  Rimmon- Republic.  The  eternal  quarrel 

between  Czechs  and  Germans  in  Bohemia  has  reached  a 
new  stage  by  the  flat  refusal  of  the  Austrian  Government 
to  enlarge,  in  the  Czech  sense,  the  too  sanguine  compromise 

of  last  year.  The  disputes  between  the  Porte  and  the 

Greek  Patriarchate  were  opportunely  terminated  just  in 
time  for  the  Greek  churches,  which  have  been  shut  for 
months,  to  celebrate  (Old)  Christmas  Day.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  diffiLUilty  in  the  Caroline 
Islands,  though  the  reports  of  Spanish  violence  received 
from  missionaries  and  merchants  require  some  allowance 
of  salt. 

On  Monday  night  Lord  Grimthorpe  read  a 
Speeches,  &c.  paper  on  Human  Responsibility  at  the  Vic- 
toria Institute.  Considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  volunteer  and  extra-judicial  pronouncements  to 
which  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  set  his  name,  it  might  seem 
that  his  own  standard  of  responsibility  is  a  little  low;  but  this 
flippancy  would  be  rebuked  by  the  actual  contents  of  an 
interesting  di.scourse.  On  the  same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  on  Provident  Societies,  and  the  Solicitor-General 
on  Politic?,  while  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood  made  a  judicious 
speech  to  the  faithful  Savings-b inkers,  with  references  to 
the  unfaithful.  The  hint  seems  to  have  been  taken,  and  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  see  Mr.  Raikes.  We  have  no 
wish  to  incur  the  curse  on  those  who  are  not  peacemakers, 
but  wo  cannot  help  saying  that  "  Strike  first  and  depute 
"  afterwards "  is  perilously  like  what  is  variously  called 
"  Jeddart  justice"  and  "  Lydford  law  "  and  "  Scarborough 
"  warning."  On  Thursday  night  there  was  rather  more 
talking  than  of  late — Lord  Cross  .^peaking  at  Widnes  on 
Irish  and  other  politics,  Mr.  A^squitu  doing  a  very  little 
very  feeble  "  Yah  1  Pigott  !  "  business  at  Manchester,  and 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  discussing  the  navy  at  the  Plymouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dinner. 

The  Scotch  strikers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Strikes.     week  showed  their  quality  by  putting  lengths 

of  bridge-coping  in  the  way  of  express  trains, 
and  by  violently  resisting  eviction  from  the  tenements 
which  they  hold  as  part  consideration  for  the  service  they 
refuse  to  render.  This  resistance  turned  later  into  rioting 
pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  an  interesring  sample  of  the  astound- 
ing muddle  into  which  some  luindM  h  i  ve  got  on  such  questions 
that  the  Company  are  in  some  quarters  gravely  blamed 
for  turning  their  servants  wlio  refuse  to  serve  out  of  quarters 
which  simply  exist  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  their  service. 
But,  in  fact,  this  muddle  of  men's  minds  could  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  tlie  apparent,  contention  of  Mr. 
Boyd  KiNNEARthat,  if  so  many  thousand  men  say  they  want 
something,  they  ought  to  h^ve  it  VVe  knew  that  some 
people  argued  in  this  way,  but  not  that  Mr.  Kinnear  did. 
Meanwhile,  John  Burns  has  appealed  on  the  >cene,  an  ap- 
pearance which  bodes  no  gond.  Almo.st  his  first  act  was  to 
threaten  to  call  out  the  Dutidew  dockers — that  is  to  say, 
to  prevent  the  people  of  Scotland  iu  that  neighbourhood 
from  obtaining  by  sea  the  coals  and  goods  which  the  strikers 
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will  not  let  them  have  by  land.  The  word  "  wickedness  " 
has  been  so  bandied  about  by  cant  and  folly  that  wise  men 
mostly  eschew  it ;  but  if  it  is  not  applicable  to  conduct 
like  this,  there  is  little  use  in  keeping  it  on  the  dic- 
tionary. -Vs  usual  in  all  such  cases,  the  selfish  short- 
sightedness of  "  respectability  "  is  the  chief  difficulty  that 
the  directors  have  to  contend  with,  and  the  Scottish 
traders  are  crying  out,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Sganarelle, 
not,  indeed,  "  Mes  gages  !  mes  gages  I  "  but  "  Our  goods  I 
"  our  goods  1 "  As  if  increased  rates  and  the  certainty  of 
fresh  strikes  would  not  make  their  prospect  of  a  regular 
supply  of  goods  infinitely  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
advocate  of  the  men  has  let  out  that  the  Companies,  if  not 
well  provided  with  experienced  hands,  are  "  training  appren- 
*'  tices  "  rapidly  ;  and  that  way  salvation  lies.  Meanwhile 
the  men  have  already  made  themselves  responsible  for  at 
least  manslaughter,  by  declaring  that  a  station-master,  who 
was  killed  at  Buchanan  Street,  would  not  have  lost  his  life 
if  proper  men  had  been  employed  ;  they,  the  said  proper 
men,  meanwhile  "  wrongously  "  refusing  employment.  And 
with  these  self  condemned  scoundrels  we  are  expected  to 
"  sympathize  "  I  A  considerable  number  of  Savings- 
bank  Post  Office  clerks  refused  (as  above  noted)  to  work 
paid  overtime  at  the  balancing  period,  and  were  at  once 
dismissed  or  suspended.  Sir  Arthur  Blackwood's  con- 
duct may  not  have  been  wholly  judicious — there  are 
things  in  at  least  his  unofficial  record  which  make  that 
probable — but  the  clerks'  position  is  in  itself  utterly  un- 
tenable. If  a  public  servant  refu.ses  to  work  reasonable 
overtime  (and  two  hours  in  addition  to  seven  cannot  be 
called  unreasonable)  when  ordered  to  do  .so,  and  at  proper 
payment,  he  should  have  no  mercy.  The  interview  referred 
to  above  took  place,  and  resulted  in  a  general  falling  on 
necks.  Mr  Baikes  did  the  heavy  father  to  perfection,  and 
it  was  not  possible  for  any  prodigal  Bon  to  abase  himself 
much  more  than  the  clerks  did.  But  these  things  have 
been  rather  too  frequent  of  late,  and  such  reckless  disre- 
gard at  once  of  duty  and  the  public  interest  ought  not  to 
go  wholly  unpunished. 

A  remarkably  well-considered  letter  on  the 
Correspondence,  political  situation  appeared  from  the  Duke  of 

Argyll  on  Saturday,  the  Duke's  chief  points 
being  an  excellent  description  of  "  the  Gladstonian  amccha," 
and  an  exposure  of  the  absolute  unreasonableness  of  de- 
manding subscriptions  to  Home  Rule,  on  the  same  principle 
(this  is  our  illustration,  not  his)  of  the  immortal  bubbler, 
in  South-Sea  times,  who  invited  them  for  "  a  project  to  be 

"  disclosed  shortly."  The  ever-delightful   Mr.  Swift 

McNeill — "  that  injanious  janius  Swift  McNeill  " — 
wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dicey,  and  which  he  was  most 
amusing  I  pass  by  Professor  Dicey's  summary  of  the 
"  findings  of  the  judges  in  the  Parnell  Commission, 
"  and  vjhich  he  himself  accurately  describes   as  ancient 

*'  history, "  Sw.  McN.  he.  cit.]  Mr.  Huxley  tickled  his 

Eminence  Cardinal  Manning  with  a  pleasing  fable,  in  which 
he  compared  the  Cardinal  (Oh  I  tie  I)  to  the  husband  of 
Scheherazade,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  essayed 

to  do  honour  to  his  numerous  correspondents.  Dr. 

Farquharson,  M.P.,  has  written  with  remarkable  force  on 
the  prospects  of  practical  agriculture,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, as  affecting  Mr.  Booth's  scheme ;  fresh  testimony 
was  given  to  the  softer  side  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  York's 
character;  Greek,  copyright,  Mr.  Hugh  Price  Hughes,  Ac, 
engaged  many  pens  during  the  week,  and  quite  the  hugest 
of  the  huge  Booth  letters  was  contributed  on  Thursday 
morning,  by  the  no  doubt  entirely  impartial  authority  of 
"  Commissioner  "  (or  whatever  other  silly  title  he  takes) 
Booth-Clibborn.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Sherrard  con- 
tributed a  record,  not  novel  but  useiul,  of  his  experience  of 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  unemployed  into  agri- 
cultural labourers.  A  certain  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

in  reference  to  Captain  Price  should  give  good  sport. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Government  of  India 
India.  intend  to  rai.se  the  age  of  marriage  from  ten  to 
twelve.  Whether  this  will  not  discontent  the 
conserv.itism  of  Hindoos  without  satisfying  the  reformers 
is  a  question  which  experts  may  be  left  to  discu-ss  ;  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  discussion,  both  by  experts  and  others, 
will  not  be  wanting. 

The  burning  of  Hurstbourne  House  at  the 
Miscellaneous,  end  of  la-st  week  resulted  in  the  loss  of  some 

valuable  pictures  and   other  heirlooms.  

Interest  has  been  invited  by  persons  of  distinction  in  the 
forthcoming  Congress  on  Hygiene  and  "Demography" — a 
blessed  word  even  in  this  century  of  blessed  words.  A 


benighted  Greek  could  only  h.ave  understood  by  demo- 
graphy (i)  "a  sort  of  county  history  describing  townships," 
(2)  "a  style  or  kind  of  writing  concerning  the  masses.' 
But  they  knew  very  little  in  old  Attikee ;  and  it  seems  that 
demography  means  "  the  science  of  social  and  vital  statistics," 
the  accur.sed  "classes"  being  of  course  left  out  of  the 

record  ?  The  Stock  Exchange  is  said  to  have  subscribed 

over  twelve  hundred  pounds  to  General  Booth's  fund.  We 
have  heard  of  larger  lire  insurance  premiums,  but  never  of 
one  paid  to  a  more  risky  office. 

Mr.  Kinglake's  death  would  almost  of  right 
Obituary,     head  the  obituary  of  any  week  in  the  order  of 

importance,  but  it  also  deserves  the  position 

here  in  the  order  of  time.  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C,  bore  a 

name  once,  and  not  so  long  ago,  very  familiar  in  the  Courts. 

 Mr.  Charles  Keene's  death  will  be  felt  as  a  real  los.s. 

by  the  public.  One  of  Mr.  Punch's  trustiest  servants,  Mr. 
Keene's  drawings  united  in  a  singular  manner  thesufi"rage& 
of  the  general  and  of  technical  critics,  and  the  humour  of 
his  line  was  extraordinary.  It  may  be  true,  as  a  son  of 
MoMUS  once  remarked,  that  he  could  neither  draw  a  gentle- 
man nor  a  pretty  girl ;  but  the  same  grudging  person  i& 
said  to  have  admitted  that  he  could  draw  anything  else 

under  heaven.  Mr.   Robert  Wheble  belonged  to  ;» 

small  but  august  body — that  of  really  first-class  whist- 
players  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander  Osborne,  a  scholar  of 
merit,  was  known  no  very  short  time  ago  by  hia  long 

tenure   of    the  Head-master.ship  of  Rossall  School.  , 

Admiral  Robert  Stopford  had  been  present  with  his  better 
known  father  of  the  same  name  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  where 
the  elder   Stopford    commanded,  and    had  done  much 

other  good,  if  not  so  active,  service.  Mr.  Bellamy',  a  tall 

man  of  his  hands  in  more  senses  than  one,  was  one  of  tlie 
most  skilful  of  London  surgeons,  and  his  death,  not  by  any 
of  the  risks  of  his  profession,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  faculty. 

 Mr.  John  Latey,  a  journalist  of  a  great  age,  had  for 

nearly  half  a  century  directed  or  been  connected  with  the 

lUvstrated  London  News.  Mr.  Mackenzie  Grieves,  one- 

of  the  earliest  English  members  of  the  French  J  ockey  Club, 
had  been  for  more  than  a  generation  rather  a  Parisian  than 

anything  else.  Mr.  Bigg  Wither  was  a  railway  engineer 

of  enterprise  and  talent,  and  something  of  an  exploiter ; 
while  Herr  Lowenstein  was  the  founder  and  long  the 

guiding  .spirit  of  the  Berlin  Kladderadatsch.  Genera) 

Maitland  had  served,  with  severe  wounds,  through  the 

Crimean  war.  Mr.  Kerslake  had  made  himself  almost 

a  great  name  as  a  second-hand  bookseller,  perhaps  the 
only  kind  of  bookseller  who  really  knows  anything 
about  books ;  and  with  Mme.  Celine  Montaland  no 
small  part  of  the  gaiety  of  the  House  of  MoLiijRE  i.% 
eclipped.  Better  known  in  the  mouths  of  men,  how- 
ever, than  any  of  these  was  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  who 
died  in  harness  as  Consul  at  Erzeroum.  In  some  respects 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  not  unlike  his  colleague  in  the  same  service. 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  though  he  was  less  of  a  "crank," 
less  of  a  genius,  and  still  more  of  an  impracticable.  That 
he  should  have  failed  to  get  on  with  Sir  John  Pope 
Hennessy  signifies  little ;  for  the  man  of  spirit,  honour,, 
ability,  and  pati'iotism  who  ever  could  get  on  with  the 
present  member  for  North  Kilkenny  is  the  real  rarity. 
But  he  could  get  on  with  (and  especially  under)  no  one, 
and  would  probably  never  have  been  in  place  anywhere  ex 
cept  as  a  sort  of  "  King  Tom,"  the  all  but  absolutely  auto- 
cratic governor  of  some  place  large  enough  to  occupy  him, 
and  not  large  enough  to  let  him  get  the  Empire  into 
trouble.  Such  men  represent  a  terrible  waste  of  good 
power.  But  he  had  brains,  was  a  good  Englishman,  and  a. 
brave  man,  and  Heaven  send  us  no  worse  epitaph. 

A  reprint  of  lonica,  a  book  curious  in  many 
Books,  &c.   senses,  an  extraordinary  favourite  with  not  a 

few  of  the  limited  circle  who  know  it,  and 
admitted  to  show  remarkable  qualities  by  most  competent 
judges,  has  after  many  days  appeared  (George  Allen)  ;  also 
one  of  Mr.  Mozley's  interesting  letters  to  the  Times  during 

the  Vatican  Council  (Longmans).  On  Monday  Muclt 

Ado  about  Nothing  was  substituted  (save  on  Friday  nights) 
for  Ravenswood  at  the  Lyceum^ — as  complete  a  change  in 
most  ways  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 


THE  lord-lieutenajSiT'S  appeal. 

THE  weighty  warnings  against  the  misdirection  of  public 
charity  which  accompany  the  appeal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  his  Chief  Secretary  for 
assistance  to  the  distressed  districts  of  Ireland  will  be 
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welcomed  by  all  sensible  and  humane  people  ;  and  there  is, 
or  should  be,  no  fear  that  the  import  of  the  appeal  itself 
will  be  misunderstood.  It  is  true  that  the  Daily  Neios\i2LS 
expressed  its  anxiety  "  not  to  say  a  word  which  would  check 
"  the  flow  of  charity,  or  raise  the  spectre  of  party  to  cool 
"  the  enthusiasm  of  philanthropy";  and  everybody  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  little  ways  of  the  Gladstonian  journalist 
will  know  what  to  expect  from  that.  Of  course  the  spejtre  in 
question  is  raised  forthwith,  and  if  his  personal  temperature 
can  at  all  assist  him  to  the  performance  of  the  singular 
feat  expected  of  him,  he  ought,  no  doubt,  to  succeed 
in  it ;  for  most  assuredly  he  is  a  very  "  cool "  spectre 
indeed.  So  remarkable,  in  fact,  is  his  coolness,  that  he 
has  ventured  to  charge  Mr.  Balfour  with  tacitly  ad- 
mitting that  the  amount  of  distress  in  Ireland  ex- 
ceeds his  calculations  of  the  autumn,  retracting  in  effect 
his  assurance  of  that  date  that  "  the  potato  disease 
"  threatened  no  loss  more  serious  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
"  visions  of  the  Poor-laws  could  meet."  It  is,  of  course, 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  he  has  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  existence  of  a  section  of  the  population  on  the 
West  coast  of  Ireland  in  whose  behalf  it  would  be  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  to  invoke  the  aid  of  private  charity  has 
never  been  denied  ;  and  as  they  belong,  in  most  instances, 
to  a  class  which  lies  outside  the  protection  of  the  Poor- 
laws,  it  is  alwurdly  unjust  to  represent  their  case  as  im- 
plying any  foilure  of  the  agencies  on  which  the  Chief 
Secretary  generally  relies.  Outdoor  relief  cannot,  as  Lord 
Zetland  and  Mr.  Balfour  point  out,  be  legally  administered 
— except,  of  course,  in  cases  of  emergency — to  persons 
holding  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  with 
re.spect  to  these  cases,  therefore,  the  Irish  Executive  have 
had  to  choose  between  sanctioning  a  general  relaxation  of 
the  rule  in  question  and  summoning  private  benevolence  to 
their  aid.  Now,  no  one,  as  they  justly  say,  who  is  even 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Irish  Poor- 
law,  would  regard  the  enforced  adoption  of  the  former 
alternative  as  "other  than  a  public  calamity,"  and  the 
latter  mode  of  action,  therefore,  has  had,  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  to  be  resorted  to. 

It  is,  however,  quite  unnecessary  to  labour  the  defence 
of  this  appeal  to  the  charitable  any  further.  Its  justifica- 
tion, indeed,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  save  the  sour 
partisan  critic  to  whose  carpings  we  have  referred  ;  and,  to 
tell  the  trutii,  it  takes  its  own  warrant  in  a  great  measure 
for  granted,  and  is  less  of  an  exhortation  to  almsgiving  than 
of  a  body  of  sound  counsels  against  giving  injudiciously. 
The  more  widespread  the  poverty  of  the  district  for  which 
relief  is  invited,  the  more  urgent,  it  is  most  truly  said,  is 
the  need  of  observing  the  precautions  upon  which  the 
writers  insist.  Elsewhere  the  injury  of  indiscriminate 
charity  is,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  a  class  relatively  small. 
But  in  the  worst  portions  of  the  congested  districts  the 
community  at  large  may  be  afiected  ;  for  where  all  are  poor 
and  can  plausibly  apply  for  aid,  a  reckless  response  to  their 
applications  "may  infect  whole  townships  with  the  vices  of 
"  professional^  mendicancy."  It  is  most  significant  that 
Mr.  Balfour'.s  apprehension  of  these  dangers  is  shared  by 
the  Irish  priests  them.selves,  not  one  of  whom  has  hesitated 
to  admit  the  ill  efiects  which  have  followed  from  much  of 
the  charitable  expenditure  that  had  taken  place  within 
their  experience,  and  to  deprecate  its  repetition.  They 
would  agree  with  the  Chief  Secretary  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  distinguish  between  the  indefinitely  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cultivators,  all  of  whom  are  liable  to 
be  loosely  lumped  together  as  a  population  "  dependent  upon 

the  potato,"  and  all  of  whom,  therefore,  may  be  hastily 
assumed  to  have  been  reduced  by  a  failure  of  the  potato 
crop  to  a  uniform  condition  of  distress.  There  is,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  says,  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  a  population 
'  dependent  on  the  potato,"  for  in  no  district  does  the  bulk 
of  the  community  five  wholly  upon  that  product.  Fishing, 
labour  m  England,  cottage  industries,  kelpmaking,  sales  of 
stock,  and  other  methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  are,  one  or 
more  ot  them,  practised  everywhere  throughout  the  con 
gested  districts  of  Ireland  ;  and  a  necessary  preliminary  of 
the  judicious  bestowal  of  relief  is  the  inquiry  to  what  extent 
these  auxiliary  means  of  subsistence  have  enabled  the  people 
to  cope  successfully  with  the  difiiculties  created  by  a  scarcity 
ot  the  potato.  Nor  is  it  less  necessary  to  know  something 
ot  their  financial  position,  the  amount  of  their  savings,  the 
amount  of  their  indebtedness,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
may  expect  credit  from  the  local  tradesmen. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  of  all  the  admoni- 
tions which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary 


have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  charitably  disposed 
is,  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  allow  their  benevolence 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  organized  measures  of 
executive  assistance  to  the  distressed  population.  Charity 
administered  in  districts  in  which  railway  and  other  relief 
woi'ks  are  in  operation  will  evidently  require  most  careful 
watching.  The  fact  that  some  thousands  of  pounds  a  week 
are  being  distributed  in  the  form  of  wages  throughout  such 
districts  is  "  manifestly  one,"  as  Mr.  Balfour  with  extreme 
moderation  puts  it,  "that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
"  organizing  any  plan  of  gratuitous  relief,"  unless  those  who 
can  get  wages  with  work  are  to  be  carelessly  permitted  to 
get  charity  without  it.  By  confining  charitable  aid,  however, 
to  assisting  families  in  serious  want,  who,  from  havingno  able- 
bodied  person  among  them,  cannot  derive  any  direct  benefit 
from  public  works,  and  to  providing  school  children  with 
meals  and  clothing,  the  danger  last  referred  to  will  of  course 
be  avoided,  and  as  the  authors  of  the  circular  fear  that 
these  objects,  if  fully  carried  out,  will  exhaust  and  more 
than  exhaust  all  the  charitable  assistance  that  is  likely  to 
be  forthcoming,  they  are  or  were  probably  of  opinion  that 
their  advice  will  cover  all  the  actual  almsgiving  which  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  from  misdirection.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  they  may  have  already  seen  reason  to  reconsider 
this  judgment  ;  since  the  gratifying  result  of  their  appeal 
has  been,  as  they  have  stated  in  a  subsequent  letter,  to 
evoke  such  an  instant  and  copious  flow  of  contributions 
that  they  are  unable  for  the  present  to  record  them  in. 
detail,  and  have  to  be  content  with  acknowledging  them 
"  in  the  lump."  The  publication  of  this  letter,  by  the  way, 
occasioned,  for  some  mysterious  reason  or  another,  a  re- 
newal of  the  wholly  groundless,  and  indeed  patently  ridi- 
culous, charge  against  Mr.  Balfour,  of  having  admitted 
a  previous  under  estimate  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis. 
The  Gladstonian  critic,  however,  may  in  this  case  have 
been  emboldened  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Swift  MacNeill,  who  is  so  anxious  to  give  the  anti- 
English  account  of  the  enactment  of  the  quarter-acre  clause 
in  the  Irish  Poor-law  as  to  have  omitted  to  deal  with  the 
question  whether  the  existence  of  that  clause,  for  which 
Mr.  Balfour  is  scarcely  responsible,  is  not  a  complete 
defence  of  his  appeal  to  private  benevolence. 

The  details  of  distribution  and  the  selection  of  the  dis- 
tributing authority  have  been  scarcely  discussed  by  the 
Gladstonians  and  the  Nationalists  at  all.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  excuse  for  discussing  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
every  Gladstonian  and  Nationalist  knows  perfectly  well  that 
there  is  only  one  machinery  in  Ireland  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  tpade  available  for  the  purpose,  and  that,  instead  of 
vainly  contending  against  its  employment,  it  is  preferable 
to  accept  it  grudgingly  and  with  a  sneer,  and  watch  eagerly 
for  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  it  has  broken  down. 
That  there  could  be  any  real  dispute  on  the  question  whether 
the  distribution  of  funds  should  or  should  not  be  left  to  the 
authority  which  commands  "  the  services  of  the  Poor-law 
"  inspectors,  the  School  inspectors,  the  Relieving-olficers, 
"  and  the  Constabulary "  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  and 
indeed  the  objections,  such  as  they  are,  of  the  Gladstonians 
reduce  themselves  mostly  to  a  peevish  protest  against  the 
employment  of  Constabulary  in  the  work  of  distributing- 
relief.  Even  this  murmur,  however,  is  milder  than  it 
would  have  been  before  the  "  patriots "  required  police 
procection,  and  the  Gladstonian  press  was  filled  with  inno- 
cent wonder  at  the  "  admirable  behaviour  "  of  a  Constabulary- 
who  actually  prevented  the  wilder  partisans  of  Mr.  Par- 
NELL  from  breaking  the  head  of  Mr.  Timothy  Healy.  In 
the  resident  magistrates  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  them 
to  put  confidence.  These  subservient  oflicials  will  of  course 
await  orders  from  Dublin  Castle  upon  every  application  for  re- 
lief which  may  come  before  them,  and  allow  nobody  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  name  of 
the  applicant  is  approved  by  the  Chief  Secretary  as  that  of 
a  person  not  known  to  be  connected  with  any  one  who  is 
likely  to  be  the  associate  of  a  possible  olTender  against  the 
Crimes  Act.  To  the  Poor-law  inspectors.  School  inspectors. 
Relieving- ofl[icers,  and  others  there  is  no  other  objection 
than  that  some  of  them  are  minions,"  actual  or  construc- 
tive, of  the  Government ;  and  it  is  better,  therefore,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  general  employment  of  the  class,  and 
attack  individual  members  of  it. 
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MK.  KING  LAKE. 

IN  Mr.  KiNGLAKE  we  have  lost  another  of  the  familiar 
faces,  not  less  reverend  to  younger  men  by  reason  of 
their  familiarity,  which  have  linked  the  latter  half  of  the 
century  with  the  earlier.  Witness  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
his  full  manhood,  he  completed  his  task  as  its  historian  so 
lately  that  it  seems  only  the  other  day,  and  he  was  able  to 
add,  in  prefaces  to  his  later  editions,  not  only  references  to 
the  later  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  but  words  of 
praise,  brief  indeed,  as  beside  his  main  purpose,  yet  noble 
in  their  brevity,  for  the  achievements  of  British  troops  in 
the  campaign  of  Tel-el- Kebir,  men  to  whose  far  greater 
part  the  campaign  of  Sebastopol  could  be  known  only  by 
books  or  tradition.  Tokens  of  Garibaldi's  friendship  were 
among  his  treasured  possessions,  and  many  years  earlier, 
in  the  piping  times  of  European  peace,  interrupted  by 
"military  operations"  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  pass  for  war,  he  was  a  contemporary — some 
thought  a  rival — of  Monckton  Milnes  when  both  were 
in  the  first  Huf-h  of  intellectual  and  social  brilliance.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  considerably  later  than 
Milnes,  and  quitted  it  some  years  after  Milnes  had  passed 
to  the  other  House  as  Lord  Houghton  ;  not  so  late,  how- 
ever, but  that  his  Parliamentary  career  fell  within  the 
period  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  a  distinguished 
body. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  attempt  the  full  measure  of  Mr. 
Ivinglake's  work  either  as  man  of  letters  or  as  historian. 
It  is  not  too  early  to  say  that  the  Iltstori/  of  tlio,  Crimean 
War  is  a  classic,  in  its  quite  different  kind,  not  less  than 
Eothen  ;  but  it  is  too  early  to  say  how  the  book  and  its 
subject  will  appear  to  coming  generations  of  Englishmen. 
The  Crimean  War  is  to  our  children  as  Navarino  and  the 
Reform  Bill  to  us,  if,  indeed,  we  are  entitled  to  write  in  the 
name  of  a  generation  which  remembers  the  Crimean  War 
at  all ;  for  those  who  deem  the  present  to  be  chiefly  theirs 
were  unborn  or  in  their  cradles  when  Lee  surrendered  to 
Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  and  can  at  most  piece 
together  by  after-knowledge  confused  childish  recollections 
of  the  war  talk  and  news  of  1870.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  every  generation  has  its  own  particular  interests, 
which  more  or  less  distort  its  estimate  of  the  world  ;  but 
the  bias  of  one  generation  is  apt,  on  the  whole,  to  be  cor- 
rected, or  a  little  ovei'-corrected,  in  the  next.  As  regards 
the  matter  in  hand,  we  are  still  full  of  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  and  the  series  of  events  which  led  u|j  to  it. 
The  fashion  is  to  treat  the  Crimean  campaign  as  dwarfed  in 
military  importance,  and  its  effects  on  European  policy  as  of 
no  permanent  value.  We  alSrm  nothing ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  generation  hence  our  successors  may,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  think  not  quite  so  much  of  the  wars  of 
1 866  and  1870  as  we  do  now,  and  that  the  Crimean  war 
may  seem  less  small  in  projjortion  than  it  does  to  us.  It  is 
a  singular  coincidence,  in  any  case,  that  within  some  few 
weeks  before  Mr.  Ivinglake's  death  General  Hamley's 
concise  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea  has  called 
fresh  attention  to  the  subject  of  his  great  work.  It  is 
the  independent  witness  of  an  actor  in  the  scene ;  and  the 
weight  of  General  Hamley's  confirmation  and  approval  is 
increased  by  the  frankness  with  wliich,  on  occa,~.ion,  dif- 
ferent opinions  are  expressed  by  him.  In  no  words  of  our 
own,  but  in  General  Hamley's,  we  may  now  tell  what 
Englishmen,  and,  above  all,  English  soldiers,  owe  to  Mr. 
Ivinglake's  combination  of  large  and  vigorous  dnscription 
with  strict  and  minute  research  in  detail,  researcli  which 
some  critics  have  been  pleased  to  think  misdirected.  The 
writer  is  speaking  of  the  day  of  Inkerman  :  ~"  The  inde- 
"  fatigable  inquiries  of  Kinglake,  and  the  care  with  which 

he  arranged  the  information  thus  obtained,  first  disen- 
"  tangled  the  incidents  of  the  bittle  from  the  confusion 
'■  which  long  hid  them,  and  rendered  them  intelligible,  as 
"  they  had  never  been  before,  even  to  those  who  fought  in 
"  the  action."  This  was  indeed  a  true  Englishman's  work. 
Other  and  more  special  services,  per  haps  less  cared  for  by 
the  majority  of  readers,  will  earn  a  less  widely  spread,  but 
an  intenser,  gratitude.  So  long  as  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery  maintains  its  traditions,  there  will  at  least  be 
some  British  soldiers  to  think  no  word  superfluous  in  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  seventh  volume,  where  the 
heroic  stand  of  Oldekshaw  and  his  men  in  the  advanced 
battery  is  literally  rescued  from  oblivion.  We  have  already 
disclaimed  any  critical  view  of  his  History  as  a  whole,  and 
of  Mr.  Ivinglake's  inevitable  tribute  to  the  nature  of  things 
that  mukes  all  historians  fallible;  we  will  only  say  that 


posterity,  if  we  guess  rightly,  will  find  his  errors  to  have 
been  in  the  main  errors  of  nothing  worse  than  excess  of 
loyalty  to  friends  and  generosity  to  gallant  enemies.  We 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  in  due  time  some  fit  hand 
(best  of  all  if  it  were  General  Hamley's  own)  might  make 
a  selection  of  episodes  from  Mr.  Kinglake's  book  after  the 
manner  of  Napier's  Baltlea  and  Sieves  of  the  Feniyisular 
]Y(ii:  Such  a  book,  in  portable  compa.ss,  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable companion  for  every  young  soldier.  Whether  it 
taught  him  the  science  of  war  or  not,  it  would  teach  him 
the  root  of  the  matter,  without  which  science  is  a  dead 
thing ;  it  would  show  him  (to  borrow  Napier's  immortal 
phrase)  "  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the  British 
"  soldier  fights." 

One  thing  is  beyond  controversy  about  Mr.  Kinglake's 
writings,  that  we  have  lost  in  him  a  great  master  of  English 
prose.  As  a  narrator  of  deeds  of  arms  he  ha<l  not — as  who 
has  1 — the  godlike  tire  of  Napier.  But  he  had  the  genius  (to 
recur  to  General  Hamley's  words)  of  disentangling  incidents 
from  long-standing  confusion.  It  is  needless  to  tell  readers 
of  Eothen.  that  he  was  a  humourist  of  no  mean  rank  ;  and  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Histoiy  can  fail  to  observe  hosv  this 
same  faculty  cheers  the  journey  over  dry  places,  or  gives 
unexpected  and  terrible  point  to  righteous  indignation. 
Mr.  Kinglake  was  fully  capable  of  indignation  wherever 
he  saw  bad  faith  or  oppression  ;  where  he  saw  them  com- 
bined, his  indignation  was  as  vehement  as  that  of  the 
Napiers,  and  more  biting.  It  may  be  that  the  passion 
of  historic  justice  marred  to  some  extent  the  artistic 
unity  and  proportions  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  work;  but, 
even  if  it  be  so,  we  cannot  wish  that  the  literature  of 
English  elevated  prose — a  kind  of  which  we  have  not  too 
many  genuine  modern  examples- -had  been  deprived  of 
such  episodes.  Taking  into  account  the  range,  variety, 
and  mastery  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  though 
in  a  nominally  limited  field,  we  shall  find  very  few  living 
writers  qualified  to  judge  him  as  equals. 

It  is  difiicult  to  speak  of  Mr.  Kinglake  as  a  man  for 
those  who  did  not  know  him  ;  for  he  was  of  those  who  are 
naturally  distinguished  everywhere  without  giving  any  one 
point  to  fix  upon.  A  massive  and  powerful  head,  with  an 
open  and  gracious  countenance ;  a  carriage  as  of  one  who 
had  dwelt  in  camps,  yet  without  the  least  pi'etence  of 
amateur  soldiering ;  a  lofty  and  simple  nobility  even  in 
small  things ;  a  power  of  descriptive  talk  which  at  its  best 
might  well  be  called  genius,  and  all  this  adorned  with  the 
only  ornament  worthy  of  the  wearer,  a  perfectly  natural 
habit  of  old-world  courtesy  which  in  a  younger  man  might 
have  been  charged  with  affectation — such,  as  they  occur 
to  memory,  are  some  of  the  traits  which  entered  into 
the  impression,  only  deepened  by  better  acquaintance, 
that  Mr.  Kinglake  represented  with  a  distinction  of  his 
own  one  of  the  finest  types  of  man.  Coming  from  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  he  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  gentleman, 
according  to  the  old  conception  of  scholarship,  which  we 
can  by  no  means  afford  to  lose,  and  for  which  the  humanities 
were  an  end  in  themselves.  It  is  the  spirit  of  Homer, 
drawn  at  first  hand  from  Homer  himself,  that  lives  in 
Mr.  Kinglake's  celebration  of  the  historic  deeds  of  English- 
men at  Balaclava  and  Inkerman. 


WHAT  EVIDENCE  MEANS. 

HE  who  .says  Christmas  says,  it  is  admitted,  Dickens, 
and  there  are  few  more  amiable  passages  in  Dickens 
than  that  wherein  Mr.  CiiRisToriiER  Nubbles  teaches  hi.s 
little  brother  what  oysters  means.  We,  too,  are  amiable  : 
we,  too,  have  little  brothers.  Their  names  are  Mr.  R. 
BoswoRTH  Smith,  of  Harrow,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Prici: 
Hughes,  of  Something  Chapel,  ar.d  we  propose,  as  a 
Christmas  or  New  Year  or  Twelfth  Night  exercise  of 
kindliness,  to  show  them  what  something  means.  That 
something  is  not  so  succulent  as  oysters ;  it  is  rarer ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  more  important.  It  is  always  being 
talked  about,  and,  like  a  great  many  other  things  that  are 
always  being  talked  about,  its  name  is  much  more  often 
taken  in  vain  than  not.  It  is  the  value  of  evidence.  If 
the  human  race  understood  the  value  of  evidence  for  one 
day,  to  parody  for  the  thousandth  time  the  old  saying,  the 
golden  age  would  have  arrived,  and  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  would  be  in  a  better  than  possiblest  condition.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  help  on  this  happy  consummation  by 
indoctrinating  the  two  little  brothers — him  of  the  hill  and 
him  of  the  plain — even  against  their  will,  on  the  point  what 
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evidence  means.  The  coincidence  of  demonstration  on  their 
part  of  the  necessity  of  this  teaching  is  curious.  It  occurs 
in  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  article  in  the  current  number 
of  the  Contemporarji  Rerieiv  on  "  Englishmen  in  Africa," 
and  in  Mr.  Hughes's  answer  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  in  the 
Times  of  this  day  week.    And  so  to  it. 

There  is  much  in  Mr.  Smith's  article  with  which  we  have 
no  space  to  busy  ourselves.  The  bland  manner  in  which 
he  upbraids  those  who  assume  the  innocence  of  Major 
Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson,  and  then  proceeds  himself  to 
assume  their  guilt;  the  chatter  about  "  cor  science  "  ;  the 
almost  incredible,  but  intensely  characteristic,  want  of 
humour  which  makes  him  end  by  hoping  that  "  she 
"  [Africa]  is  to  be  helped  forward — Africa  for  the 
"  Africans  to  a  natural  development  of  her  own — redo- 
"  lent  alike  of  tlie  peojjh  and  of  the  soil,"  shall  concern  us 
not.  As  for  Mr.  Smith's  hard  language  to  Mr.  Stanley, 
he  is  most  welcome  to  use  it.  We  fix,  hammer  and  nail 
in  hand,  on  one  sentence  only : — "  If  the  accounts  which 
"  reach  us  may  be  relied  on  (and  some  of  them,  I  would 
"  remark,  notably  those  of  Mr.  Bonny  and  of  Assad  Farran, 
"  bear  every  internal  mark  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy)." 
That  will  do.  We  will  have  a  pleasant  five  minutes  with 
Mr.  Smith  (to  borrow  a  phrase  which,  as  used  by  Sir 
Eedvers  Buller  of  Assad  himself,  sets  Mr.  Smith  palpi- 
tating) on  this  point.  The  accounts  of  Assad  and  of  Mr. 
Bonny  bear  to  Mr.  Smith  "  everi/  internal  mark  of  truthful- 
"  ness  and  accuract/."  Now  these  documents  have  been 
public  property  for  months.  We  do  not  now  express  any 
opinion  whether  they  are  confirmed  externally  by  other 
evidence,  by  probability,  or  by  anything  of  that  kind  in- 
ternally. But  their  state  is  this.  Assad  Farran's  accounts 
are  three.  The  first  account  made  certain  statements.  The 
second  account  explicitly  declaied  those  statements  to  be 
false,  adding  that  he  made  them  because  his  questioners 
would  go  on  questioning,  and  "  he  had  to  say  what  they 
"  wanted  him  to  say."  The  third  retracted  the  retractation, 
and  practically  assigned  the  same  motive  for  it.  This  is 
not  disputable;  it  is  not  matter  of  opinion;  it  is  not 
matter  of  argument.  Assad's  first  statement  might  be 
true,  and  it  would  remain.  Yet  such  a  witness,  twice  self- 
accused  of  lying,  has,  according  to  Mr.  SxMITH,  every  internal 
murk  of  trutJ/fnlness  and  accuracy.  Mr.  Smith  has,  indeed, 
triumphed  over  and  -gone  beyond  the  old  follacy  of  the 
Liar.  According  to  him,  if  you  say  you  lied,  and  then  say 
you  lied  when  you  said  you  lied,  this  proves  that  you  spoke 
the  truth.  Now  for  Mr.  Bonny.  Here,  again,  we  express 
on  this  occasion  no  opinion  as  to  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Bonny's  testimony.  Its  internal  marks  of  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  are  all  we  care  for.  Now  these  internal  marks 
are,  ag^in  without  dispute,  the  admitted  suppression  of  truth 
at  certain  times,  and  the  assertion  of  contradictory  and  in- 
consistent things  about  the  same  event  at  different  times. 
We  repeat  we  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  the  substan- 
tial truth  of  Mr.  Bonny's  statements.  The  important  thing 
is,  that  every  internal  mark  of  truthfulness  and  accuracy, 
according  to  Mr.  Smith,  includes  not  telling  the  whole 
truth,  on  one  admitted  occasion,  and  considerable  difference 
of  version  on  others. 

Mr.  Smith  may  stand  down  and  Mr.  Hughes  come  up. 
We  must  quote  his  own  words  : — 

Mr.  T.  W.  Kusaell  uses  similar  arRuments,  but  in  a  serious  spirit.  I  will 
answer  his  .strai'jlit  que-tions,  but  first  of  all  I  must  protest  against  hU 
astounding  statement  tliat  "  Mr.  Price  Hughes  is  engaged  every  day  in 
preaching  a  gospel,  the  truth  01  which  he  well  knows"  could  not"  be  esta 
blished  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence  in  anv  C(jurt  of  law.''  I  wish 
Mr.  Russell  had  been  witli  me  last  niulit  at  a  meeting  of  about  200  Chris- 
tian working-meu  in  Soho.  They  had  heard  of  his  amazing  statement,  and 
■were  unanimously  anxious  I0  appear  as  personal  witn--s^es  in  .any  Court 
anywhere  of  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  the  most  degraded  and  the 
most  miserable  of  men,  here  imd  no»c,  from  all  their  woes.  1  am  ready,  at 
six  hours'  notice,  to  proiiuce  500  witnesses  who  will  establish,  "  according  to 
the  rules  of  evidence,"  tlie  gnspel  I  preach  ;  and  when  their  cross-exami- 
natiou  IS  over,  I  shall  be  ready  with  500  more,  and  so  on  without  cessa- 
tion, as  long  as  the  Court  exists. 

Now  we  shall  again  not  busy  ourselves  here  with  Mr. 
Russell.  His  illustration  may  have  been  an  unwise  one, 
though  the  great  majority  of  orthodox  opinion  has  always 
been  with  him  ;  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.'  Nor 
shall  we  either  expect  on  the  other  side  or  avail  ourselves 
on  our  own  of  any  quibble  about  "  the  gospel  I  preach." 
We  suppose  that  Mr.  Hughes  means  Christianity,  as  a 
whole.  And  that  bting  so,  Mr.  Hughes  actually  thinks 
that,  if  he  can  get  two  hundred  Christian  working-men  to 
come  and  swear  that  Christianity  is  true,  this,  "  according 
"  to  the  rules  of  evidence,"  proves  that  it  is  true.  This  is,  in 
its  way,  a  very  interesting  statement,  because  it  enables  us 


Hughes  in  reference  to  all  political  and  many  non  political 
questions.  But  in  itself  it  is  simply  amazing,  and  viewed 
in  certain  lights,  not  a  little  disquieting.  Although  Mr. 
Hughes  is  certainly  a  fanatic,  we  suppose  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  life  he  is  cornjxM  of  body  and  mind.  He 
can  carry,  we  take  it,  a  spoon  to  his  mouth  without  missing 
the  way,  and  when  he  has  to  pay  his  butcher's  bill,  he  does 
not  mistake  it  for  a  promissory  note  given  him  by 
somebody  who  owes  him  money.  And  yet,  writing  quite 
seriously,  he  thinks  that  examination  atid  cros.s- examina- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  appear  as  personal  witnesses  in  any  court  of  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  [it  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  us  to 
drag  such  names  into  argument,  but  it  is  not  our  fault] 
to  save  the  most  degraded,  can  "  establish  "  the  Gospel. 
This  is  compurgation  v.  evidence  with  a  vengeance.  AVhat 
on  earth  could  the  two  hundred,  or  the  five  hu^idred,  or 
two  hundred  times  five  hundred,  prove  except  that  each  of 
them  thinks  there  is  a  power  which  can  save  him  and 
thinks  he  is  saved  1  The  former  may  be  a  most  sound, 
wholesome,  and  admirable  belief,  the  latter  a  somewhat 
dangerous  and  premature  delusion,  or  both  may  be  sound. 
But  where  does  the  "proof"  come  in?  Where  is  the 
"  evidence  "  1  What  is  "  established  "  except  the  private 
fact  of  each  man's  belief,  on  which,  and  which  only,  he  is 
competent  to  give  evidence? 

Verily  of  our  two  little  brothers  we  know  not  whose 
state  is  the  more  parlous.  Mr.  Hughes,  it  is  clear,  does 
not  know  what  evidence  means;  he  thinks  that  truth  is 
what  John  Jones  troweth.  Mr.  Smith,  finding  in  certain 
evidence  the  very  characteristics — contradiction,  incon- 
sistency, even  avowal  of  falsehood — which  as  evidence 
damn  it,  says  that  it  bears  every  internal  mark  of  truthful- 
ness and  accuracy.  He  is,  we  think,  in  a  shade  the  worse 
state  of  the  two,  for  though  he  does  not  say  "  I  believe 
"  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson  to  have  been  devils 
"  incarnate,  therefore  thoy  were,"  though  he  has  a  little 
more  light  on  "  what  oysters  means  "  than  Mr.  Hughes — 
yet  he  sins  as  badly.  Not  to  mention  that  his  education 
ought  to  have  taught  him  something  about  evidence^  while 
in  the  other  case  we  can  hardly  assume  so  much.  But  if 
the  pair  will  take  advice  affectionately  given,  they  will 
absolutely  give  up  (arrangements  might  no  doubt  be  made) 
the  task  of  teaching  in  desk  and  pulpit,  will  throw  their 
doctoral  and  pastoral  robes  away,  will  build  or  hire  a  cot- 
tage in  the  vale  somewhere,  and  acquire  some  knowledge  on 
the  very  simple  question  what  evidence  means.  Which  when 
they  have  done  it  is  wonderful  how  much  they  will  find  it  to  be 
for  their  .souls'  health,  and  for  the  soul's  health  of  all  whom 
they  may  influence.  For,  after  all,  there  are  only  three 
things  worth  anything  in  this  world,  or  probably  in  any 
other — to  feel  what  is  beautiful,  know  what  is  true,  and  do 
what  is  good.  And  without  understanding  evidence  it  is 
stark  impossible  that  a  man  should  do  any  of  the  three. 
As  for  the  power  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Hughes  to  feel 
what  is  beautiful,  there  is  no  evidence  before  us  save  Mr. 
Smith's  confession  that  he  cannot  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
heroic  death.  But  for  the  other  two  functions  we  are  left 
with  the  mournfuUest  of  conclusions  as  we  contemplate  Mr. 
Smith,  like  the  Brahmin  in  the  fable,  taking  the  mangy 
dog  of  Assad  Farran's  thrice- confessed  lies  for  a  fair  white 
sheep,  and  Mr.  Hughes  triumphantly  "  proving  "  the  gospel 
by  bringing  two  hundred  working  men  of  Soho  to  swear  it 
is  true. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  VATICAN1ZE3. 

AMONG  the  marvellous  transformations  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  undergone,  there  is  none  more  remark- 
able than  that  which  has  converted  him  into  an  abettor 
and  accomplice  of  that  Vaticanism  which  fifteen  years  ago 
he  denounced  with  passion,  and  almost  with  fury.  He 
has  become  the  practical  ally,  in  his  Irish  policy,  of  the 
despotism  which  he  then  denounced.  The  solemn  words 
in  which  he  pronounced  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — in  the 
character  given  to  it  by  the  Vatican  Decrees — an  organization 
at  enmity  with  civil  allegiance  and  political  freedom,  have 
not  prevented  him  from  doing  his  best  to  hand  over  to  it 
the  government  of  Ireland.  The  strife  in  Ireland  between 
the  Home  Rule  factions  is  not  between  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  supporters,  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Tim  Healy,  or  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  Behind  Mr.  Justin 
MfOA  RTHv,  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  and  Mr.  Davitt   are  the 
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the  Pope.  Archbishop  Croke  and  Archbishop  Walsh 
have  their  diflerences  with  Leo  XI TI.,  who  is  not  only 
Pope,  but  a  rational  and  sober  politician.  But  that  is  a 
question  of  time  and  person,  and  not  of  the  office,  and  pro- 
bably before  many  years  have  elapsed  another  successor  of 
the  Fisherman  will  sit  in  St.  Peter's  chair.  The  reign  of 
Leo  XIII.  is  a  lucid  interval  in  the  later  politics  of  the 
Papacy,  on  the  permanence  of  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
reckon.  In  the  main,  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  of  Ireland 
will  be  of  one  mind.  The  Vatican  Decrees  are  little  more  than 
twenty  years  old.  There  are  yet  some  of  the  Bishops  and 
clergy  of  Ireland  who  were  trained  under  a  system  different 
from  that  introduced  in  1870,  and  who  give  "the  newest 
"  religion,"  as  Mr.  Gladstone  called  it,  only  a  formal  and 
reluctant  homage.  But  in  a  few  years  they  will  be  extinct, 
and  the  e})iscopate  and  priesthood  of  Ireland  will  be 
leavened  through  and  through  with  that  spirit  of  Vati- 
canism which  Mr.  Gladstone  denounced  as  the  irreconcil- 
able foe  of  political  and  religious  freedom,  and  as  incom- 
patible with  faithful  civil  allegiance.  What  the  power  of 
these  men  is,  is  shown  by  the  result  of  the  election  for 
North  Kilkenny.  How  unscrupulously  they  exercise  that 
jjower  was  exhibited  in  the  course  of  that  election.  Men 
who  could  write  and  read  outside  of  the  polling  booth 
suddenly  lost  those  accomplishments  when  they  entered  it, 
and  were  obliged  to  make  their  marks  as  illiterates  under 
the  guidance  of  priests,  who  seemed  to  mistake  the  little 
boxes  in  which  the  electoral  mysteries  are  completed  for 
confessionals.  To  this  coercion  Mr.  Gladstone,  well  know- 
ing what  he  is  doing,  proposes  to  hand  over  a  large  part  of 
the  future  government  of  Ireland — probably  the  largest 
share  in  it — and  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
Protestant  minority  of  Ireland.  The  man  who  raised  the 
warning  is  the  man  who,  under  the  spur  of  a  criminal 
ambition  or  with  a  capricious  levity  scarcely  less  criminal, 
invites  the  danger. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  throughout  the  Vatican  pamphlets 
declared  that  he  wrote  not  as  a  theologian  but  only  as  a 
politician,  who  saw  in  the  Vatican  Decrees  a  danger  which 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  internal  safety  of 
States,  was  careful  to  point  out  in  what  that  danger 
consists.  "  The  baleful  power  which  is  known  by  the 
"  phrase  Curia  Romana,"  if  it  should  entertain  the  idea 
of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe  to  re-erect  by  force 
the  terrestrial  throne  of  the  Papacy,  "  doubtless  reckons 
"  on  the  support  in  ev^ery  country  of  an  organized  and 
"  devoted  party,  which,  when  it  commands  the  .scales  of 
"  political  power,  will  promote  interference,  and  when  it  is  in 
"  a  minority  will  work  for  securing  neutrality."  Nor  is  the 
danger  conlined  to  international  politics.  It  is  present  in 
the  interior  of  every  country.  "  As  against  the  local  sway 
"  of  the  State,  the  power  of  the  Pope  is  ubiquitous ;  and 
"  the  whole  of  it  can  be  applied  at  any  point  within  the 
"  dominions  of  any  State,  although  the  far  larger  part  of  it 
"  does  not  arise  within  its  borders,  but  constitutes  in  the 
"  strictest  sense  a  foreign  force.  The  very  first  condition  of 
"  State  rule  is  here  vitally  compromised."  Yet  to  this  para- 
lysing power  of  the  Pope,  exercised  through  the  Bishops, 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposes  to  subject  Ireland.  In  his  elec- 
tioneering necessity  he  approaches  it  as  a  suppUcant.  Truly 
Vaticanism  is  avenged  on  its  assailant. 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  without  self-contradiction  urge 
that  the  danger  is  merely  theoretical.  He  expressly  com- 
batted  this  position  in  his  Vatican  pamphlets : — "  I  look 
"  abroad,  and  I  find  that  now  (1875)  great  part  since 

"  the  Vatican  Decrees  the  Church  ot  Rome,  through  the  Court 
"  of  Rome,  and  its  head,  the  Pope,  is  in  direct  feud  with 
"  Portugal,  with  Spain,  with  Germany,  with  Switzerland, 
"  with  Austria,  with  Russia,  with  Brazil,  and  with  most 
"  of  South  Africa ;  in  short,  with  the  far  larger  part 
"  of  Christendom."  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  own 
Irish  University  Bill,  which  he  then  considered  as  paying 
the  last  instalment  of  the  debt  due  from  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  to  Ireland,  and  finally  removing  her 
from  the  way  of  English  and  Scotch  legislation,  which, 
however,  we  are  told,  she  still  blocks,  he  said : — "  The 
"  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland  thought  fit  to  procure 
'•'  the  rejection  of  that  measure  by  the  direct  influence 
"  which  they  exercised  over  a  certain  number  of  Irish 
"  members  of  Parliament,"  and  by  bidding  for  the  support 
of  the  Tory  Opposition.  Yet  it  is  to  the  Irish  prelacy  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  going  down  on  his  knees,  and  to 
whom  he  is  offering  a  large,  probably  a  predominant,  share 
in  the  future  government  of  Ireland.  The  interference  of 
the  Church  was  not  confined  to  projects  of  laws.  Mr. 


Gladstone  enumerated  six  instances  occurring  between 
1855  1875 — ^i-^  instances  of  the  Pope  declaring  null 
and  void  laws  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Piedmont, 
Spain,  Austria,  Mexico,  and  New  Grenada.  "  No  more,  I 
"  hope,"  he  adds,  "  will  be  heard  of  the  allegation  that  in 
"  two  hundred  years  the  Popes  have  not  attempted  to  in- 
"  terfere  with  the  Civil  Powers  of  the  world."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone now  tells  us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  have 
never  interfered  with  the  liberties  of  their  Protestant 
fellow-subjects.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  probably  not  pushed 
his  Irish  researches  so  far  back  as  the  Irish  Act  of  Settle- 
ment ;  and  since  that  time  the  Irish  Catholics  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  practising  persecution.  But  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  fifteen  years  ago,  controverted  the  view  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  ever  been  tolerant  where  it 
had  the  strength  to  be  intolerant,  especially  dealing  with  the 
case  of  Maryland,  cited  by  Cardinal  Manninc;,  and  denying 
that  the  credit  for  the  protection  given  to  freedom  of  con- 
science there  was  due  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  for  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  and  especially  for  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  to  consider  whether  they  will  hand  over 
the  government  of  Ireland,  .and  with  it  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  to  the  Roman 
Curia  and  its  agents,  the  Irish  Bishops.  The  electors  of 
Bassetlaw  have  answered  the  question  put  to  them  in  the 
right  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  electors  of  Hartle- 
pool will  answer  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  answered  it  until  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  buy  the  Irish  vote. 


FIIAINCE. 

THE  result  of  the  Senatorial  elections  has  given  further 
confirmation  to  the  belief  that  when  the  French 
Republic  crushed  General  Boulanger  it  turned  the  corner, 
and  has  now  a  clear  road  before  it.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  it 
obtained  an  advantage  by  the  distinct,  though  by  no  means 
enthusiastic,  adhesion  of  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  Now  half  a 
score  of  the  small  minority  of  reactionary  Senators  have 
been  replaced  by  Republicans.  Some  of  the  Clerical  papers 
profess  to  .see  a  connexion  between  the  Cardinal's  con- 
version and  the  loss  of  the  seats.  These  observers  are  no 
doubt,  like  old  Dragoon  Drouet,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
sharpness  of  faculty  which  stirred  choler  gives  to  man  ;  but 
they  even  more  certainly  see  the  Cardinal  doing  more  than  he 
has  ever  done.  His  acceptance  of  the  Republic  is  not  a  cause 
of  the  loss  of  the  Senatorial  seats,  but  only  another  con- 
sequence of  what  has  caused  that.  When  a  Government 
has  no  enemy  in  front  of  it  except  parties  which,  from 
want  of  power  or  want  of  faculty,  can  no  longer  ofier 
effective  or  even  promising  opposition,  it  may  calculate  on 
obtaining  increasing  support.  A  man  must  be  very  loyal, 
or  very  fanatical,  or  merely  content  to  stand  to  his  party 
for  fashion's  sake,  who  can  remain  among  the  open  enemies 
of  the  Republic  now.  The  vast  majority  of  men  not  being 
anything,  even  stupid,  in  the  superlative  degree,  naturally 
fall  into  the  habit  of  supporting  the  Government  which, 
whatever  its  faults  may  be,  can  at  least  live,  since  they  must 
have  a  Government  of  some  kind.  The  return  of  M.  Ferry 
for  his  native  Vosges  country  is  a  creditable  feature  of  the 
elections.  It  certainly  shows  that  character  still  goes  for 
something  in  France.  Very  little  else  which  happens  in  that 
country  now  is  so  promising  as  the  persi.stent  vitality  of 
this  politician,  who  is  both  a  man  of  parts  and  intensely 
unpopular.  M.  Ferry's  chance  of  office  is  small  enough,  but 
at  least  he  has  not  been  suppressed.  As  long  as  he  is  not 
kept  out  of  public  life,  his  ability  and  the  great  influence  he 
has  among  the  deputies — an  influence  altogether  out  of 
proportion  to  his  popularity  in  the  country — will  give  him 
a  certain  amount  of  power. 

He  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  un- 
doubted capacity  when  the  Senate  has  to  take  its  share  in 
dealing  with  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Tarifi"  Bill.  It  is  unfortunately  only  too  certain  that 
his  influence  will  not  be  exerted  on  the  side  of  moderation 
or  good  sense  in  the  treatment  of  the  Church.  The  Clerical 
question  remains  the  most  hopeless  of  the  olistacles  in  the 
way  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  France.  Mgr.  Freppel 
is  not  the  most  judicious  of  men,  but  he  was  absolutely  in 
the  right  when  he  told  his  clergy  in  his  New  Year's  Day 
address  that  the  recent  vague  talk  about  conciliation  had 
had  no  practical  results.    How  exceedingly  touchy  the 
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Government  still  ia  made  by  the  slightest  sign  of  what  is 
considered  Clerical  contumacy  has  been  just  proved  in 
the  case  of  M.  Pujol,  head  of  the  French  College  of 
Saint  Louis  at  Rome.  During  the  elections  of  1889  four 
Basque  priests — MM.  Diiiarassary,  Mendiboure,  Hirlart, 
and  Meriat^guy — were  suspended,  or  ordered  to  other 
cures,  by  their  bishop  on  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Their  offence  was  a  real  or  alleged  interference 
in  elections  on  the  wrong  side.  Like  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  French  provincial  clergy,  they  were  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  their  Superior,  who,  being  of 
what  is  called  by  Republicans  a  conciliatory  character, 
punished  them  at  the  order  of  the  Prefect.  They  have 
not— and,  considering  of  what  a  stifF  necked  race  they  come, 
it  would  be  strange  if  they  had — submitted  meekly  to  this 
correction.  They  have  at  least  talked  of  appealing  to  the 
Pope.  Apparently  they  had  complained  to  M.  Pujol, 
who,  though,  as  his  name  shows,  not  a  Basque,  belongs  to 
their  diocese  of  Bayonne.  A  short  time  ago  he  came  home 
on  private  affairs,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  and  not 
very  fortunately  for  the  priests,  he  brought  with  him  certain 
honorary  distinctions  for  them  from  the  Pope.  The  inci- 
dent was  reported  with  some  jubilation  hj  L'Univers.  The 
glee  of  the  Clerical  paper  was,  though  natural,  not  wise ; 
for  it  immediately  brought  punishment  on  the  head  of 
M.  Pujol.  He  was  revoked  from  his  post  at  Rome, 
which  is  a  State  appointment,  as  castigation  for  his 
vicious  intromission  between  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne  and 
his  clergy.  M.  Pujol,  who  has  kissed  the  rod  very 
meekly,  pleads  that  he  meant  to  conciliate  only.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  went  injudiciously  to  work,  and 
also  that  the  Roman  Curia  showed  less  than  its  usual  tact 
in  granting  honours  which  were  at  once  a  snub  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bayonne  and  a  rebuke  both  irritating  and  useless 
to  the  French  Government.  At  the  same  time  the  ready 
anger  of  the  Government  shows  how  touchy  it  is  at  even  the 
mildest  display  of  Clerical  independence.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  incident  will  not  lead  Mgr.  Freppel  to  modify  his 
opinion  as  to  the  futility  of  Republican  conciliation. 


VESTRYDOM  AND  NOODLEDOM. 

IT  may  seem  superfluous  to  congratulate  a  gentleman  so 
much  disposed  to  congratulate  himself  as  Mr.  W.  C. 
Beaumont,  of  Westbourne  Square.  Nevertheless,  as  good 
deeds  do  not  cease  to  be  good  because  the  doers  are  self- 
complacent,  Mr.  Beaumont  deserves  the  thanks  of  all 
Londoners  for  having  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  or 
Bumble  by  the  ears,  in  a  cogent  and  successful  manner. 
The  whole  r.ice  of  "  porochial  horficers  "  will  doubtless  con- 
sider Mr.  Beaumont  as  a  mischievous  busybody,  intruding 
himself  where  he  is  not  wanted,  and  putting  people  out 
just  when  they  were  comfortably  settled.  The  public  will 
take  a  very  different  view.  Mr.  Beaumont  may  or  may 
not  like  "  having  his  name  in  the  bill."  There  are  some 
higher  tastes,  as  there  are  many  lower.  But  it  is  just 
because  so  few  suffering  citizens  can  be  found  to  take  the 
trouble  Mr.  Beaumont  has  taken,  and  to  bear  the  risk  of 
unpopularity,  for  the  benefit  of  their  neighbours,  that  the 
chaotic  blunders  of  London  administration  continue  to 
be  possible  and  to  be  perpetrated.  Mr.  Beaumont  took  out  a 
summons  against  the  Vestry  Clerk  of  Paddington,  and  against 
the  Paddington  Vestry,  for  "  having  failed  to  appoint  or  em- 
ploy  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  for  the  sweeping  and 
^1  cleansing  of  Westbourne  Square  and  the  approaches  there- 
"  to,  and  for  collecting  and  removing  all  ice  and  snow,"  That 
the  charge  was  true  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Indeed,  if  it 
had  not  been,  Westbourne  Square  would  have  formed  a  re- 
markable exception  to  an  otherwise  universal  rule.  When 
Eaton  Square  resembles  the  Mer  de  Glace  in  everything 
except  loneliness  and  picturesqueness,  why  should  West- 
bourne Square  be  an  oasis  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  ?  The 
Paddington  Ve  -try  appears  to  have  asked  itself  this  ques- 
tion, and  to  have  decided  that  there  was  no  plausible  answer. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Beaumont  forgot  a  very  important 
principle.  He  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  golden 
rule  that,  if  you  have  to  make  pitch  hot,  you  should  make 
It  boiling  hot ;  and  that,  if  you  have  to  swab  a  deck,  you 
should  swab  it  as  if  Davy  Jones  were  after  you.  He  took 
proceedings  under  i8thaud  19th  of  the  Queen,  Chapter  i-o, 
commonly  known  as  the  Metropolis  Local  Mismanagement 
Act.  But  he  did  not  go  the  right  way  to  work.  First  of  all,  he 
summoned  the  Clerk,  Mr.  Frank  Dethridge,  with  whom 


he  had  exchanged  amenities  in  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
Mr.  Paivtridge,  the  Marylebone  magistrate,  who  seems  to 
have  strong  sympathies  with  vestrymen  and  their  ways, 
asked,  with  an  appearance  of  guileless  innocence,  whether  it 
was  necessary  to  prosecute  Mr.  Dethridge  personally. 
Mr.  Beaumont,  though  a  solicitor,  at  once  fell  into  the 
trap,  and  x^ithdrew  the  summons  against  Mr.  Dethridge. 
There  remained  the  summons  against  the  Vestry  itself,  with 
which  Mr.  Beaumont  elected  to  proceed.  But  here  he  was 
confronted  with  a  singular  anomaly  of  the  law.  It  seems 
that  a  Vestry  can  be  indicted,  but  cannot  be  committed  for 
trial.  So  Mr.  Partridge,  having  adroitly  got  rid  of  the 
first  count,  decided  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the 
second. 

Mr.  Poland,  who  appeared  for  the  Vestry,  and  scored  a 
triumph  on  the  point  we  have  already  named,  ingenuously 
remarked  that  his  argument  was  not  a  technical  but  a  sub- 
stantial one.  That,  we  presume,  was  why  the  defendants 
retained  Mi".  Poland  at  the  expense  of  their  constituents, 
and  instructed  him  to  raise  the  preliminary  objection  that 
the  complainant  had  mistaken  his  remedy.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  technical  in  saying,  "  It  may  be  quite  true 
"  that  we  have  neglected  our  duty  and  failed  to  remove  the 
"  snow.  But  you  have  summoned  us  in  the  Police  Court 
"  instead  of  indicting  us  at  the  Sessions."  That  is  a  "sub- 
"  stanti'al  "  argument.  What  a  technical  argument  is  we 
must  profess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Beaumont, 
whose  activity  is,  at  all  events,  not  prompted  by  ill  nature,  said 
that  it  would  hurt  his  feelings  toindict  his  fellow-parishioners. 
The  sentimental  difference,  as  opposed  to  the  legal  distinc- 
tion, between  summons  and  indictment  is  not  perceptible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Nor  does  that  unassisted  organ  readily 
perceive  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Poland's  statement  that  his 
clients  were  ready  to  go  before  any  impartial  tribunal. 
We  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Part- 
ridge was  not  the  embodiment  of  impartiality.  But  if  be 
did  lean  in  any  direction,  it  was  certainly  not  towards  Mr. 
Beaumont,  or  the  public  in  general.  Mr.  Beaumont  was 
on  stronger  ground  when  he  claimed  the  credit  of  having 
quickened  the  operation  of  the  Vestry,  and  improved  the 
condition  of  the  streets.  The  statistics  which  he  cited,  and 
which  were  not  assailed,  tell  their  own  tale.  On  December 
27,  when  the  snow  was  at  its  height,  or  depth,  only 
seventy-two  casual  labourers  were  in  the  employment  of 
the  Paddington  Vestry.  On  the  28th  the  summons  was  taken 
out,  and  on  the  29th  the  number  employed  was  two  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  which  went  up  to  three  hundred  and  twelve 
on  the  30th.  This  is  a  solid  result,  and  shows  that  Bumble 
will  move  when  adequate  pressure  is  applied  from  behind. 
Sometimes  his  energy  takes  a  questionable  turn,  and  snow 
is  thrown  into  the  drains,  as  Mr.  Beachcroft  described  the 
other  day.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  recent  case  before  Mr.  Curtis- 
Bennett,  the  lowly  dwellers  in  obscure  by- streets  are  capri- 
ciously accused  of  not  sweeping  their  own  doorsteps.  Any 
method  of  abating  the  nuisance  is  better  than  none  at  all. 
But  a  more  primitive  and  barbarous  system  than  that  which 
throws  the  responsibility  upon  the  individual  householder 
cannot  be  conceived.  It  would  be  quite  as  reasonable  and 
quite  as  convenient  if  the  ratepayer  were  required  to  light 
the  street  lamp  in  front  of  his  house,  to  provide  himself 
with  water,  and  to  protect  himself  against  burglars. 


THE  FISHERY  DISPUTES.  " 

THE  history  of  our  troubles  with  fisheries  and  sealing 
on  the  American  coasts,  east  and  west,  is  as  the 
history  of  a  chronic,  but  not  necessarily  dangerous,  disease. 
There  is  an  incessant  liability  to  attacks,  and  every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  crisis  requiring  treatment,  and  very  terrible 
to  persons  of  weak  nerves.  Of  course,  if  the  attack  should 
ever  occur  when  the  proper  treatment  cannot  be  applied, 
dangerous  complications  may  ensue.  In  the  course  of  this 
week  the  disease  has  broken  out  on  both  sides ;  but  happily, 
though  persons  of  weak  nerves  have  raised  some  clamour, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  crises  will  not  pass 
off  as  others  have  done.  In  Newfoundland  there  has  been 
angry  talk,  and  there  have  been  threats  of  corporate  union 
with  the  United  States,  and  what  not.  Everything  which 
it  is  possible  to  say  on  this  subject  has  been  said  here 
already.  The  Newfoundlanders  will  probably  not  listen  to 
us ;  but  we  may  recommend  them  to  listen  to.  the  Reptih- 
lique  Fran^aise,  which  may  be  taken  to  speak  with  some 
authority  as  an  exponent  of  the  French  view.    This  paper 
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has  remarked  with  perfect  truth  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  "  the  I'nited  States,  however  anxious  they  may 
"  be  to  eliminate  the  European  Powers  from  the  New 
"  World,  will  consent  to  accept  the  heritage  of  so  embar- 
"  rfissing  a  question  as  that  of  the  French  shore  fisheries." 
This  is  common  sense.  After  all,  a  treat is  a  treaty,  and 
cannot  be  torn  up  at  will.  If  the  Newfoundlanders  peti- 
tion Her  Majesty's  Mini^ters  to  give  the  French  the  treaty, 
and  absolutely  nothing  beyond  it,  they  will  then,  indeed, 
be  making  a  most  reasonable  request.  The  eflbrts  of  the 
Cabinet  to  come  to  a  friendly  settlement  with  France  have 
assuredly  not  been  fruitful  of  satisfactory  results. 

The  parallel  dispute  on  the  Western  coast  has  also  reached 
and  has  not  quite  passed  through  another  crisis.  If  the 
gossips  had  come  within  reach  of  speaking  the  truth,  we 
should  have  been  last  Monday  just  about  to  begin  a  war. 
There  was  talk  of  ultimatums,  and  of  the  despatch  of  fleets. 
But  it  soon  appeared,  as  most  sensible  people  were  sure  it 
would,  that  there  was  no  such  matter.  The  British  Govern- 
ment had  sent  no  ultimatum  to  Washington.  It  had  only 
informed  Mr.  Blaine  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
must  hold  the  Government  of  the  United  States  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  of  any  further  seizures  of  sealers  in 
Behring  Sea.  This  is  the  kind  of  message  which  might  be 
an  ultimatum  in  conceivable  circumstances,  but  is  not  in 
the  circumstances  which  now  exist.  At  the  present  moment 
Mr.  Blaine  has  sent  in  what  seems  to  be  an  offer  to 
submit  to  avbitration  the  very  reference  which  he  refused 
to  accept  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Blaine  is,  therefore,  not 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  He  has,  with  a  natural  desire  to  ap- 
pear original,  split  up  Lord  Salisbcry's  one  clause  into  five, 
which  are  mostly  repetition  and  surplusage.  The  question 
to  be  referred  to  the  arbitrators  is  simply  whether  Russia 
possessed  any  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  of  Behring 
Sea  which  it  could  cede  to  the  United  States.  We  have 
agreed  to  refer  this  point  to  arbitration,  and,  since  the 
United  States  Government  is  also  willing,  as  appears 
from  the  clauses  of  Mr.  Blaine's  draft  references,  all  that 
remains  to  do  would  seem  to  be  to  choose  the  arbiter.  Con- 
sidering what  our  experience  of  this  method  of  settling 
disputes  has  been,  we  think  the  decision  to  use  it  unfor- 
tunate. The  decision  which  will  necessarily  be  given  by 
judges  who  will  be  influenced  by  purely  political  considera- 
tions will  only  too  probably  be  unfavouiuble  to  the  State 
which  is  most  likely  to  keep  its  temper  and  its  vvoid.  In 
that  case  we  shall  soon  have  British  Columbia,  if  not  the 
whole  of  the  Dominion,  as  discontented  as  Newfoundland, 
and  in  a  much  better  position  to  give  effect  to  its  ill- 
humour.  If  the  decision  is  in  our  favour,  it  will  be  revenged 
by  renewed  fiscal  measures  against  Canada.  The  truth  is 
that  there  is  a  certain  hollowness  about  all  discussion  of  this 
question  and  most  others  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  things  themselves  are  of  small  importance  and 
easy  to  settle,  bat  they  drag  on  and  drag  on.  There  is  a 
permanent  necessity  for  both  American  parties,  and  for  the 
Republicans  in  particular,  to  possess  some  means  of  pleasing 
the  Irish  vote  by  insolence  to  England.  The  fishery  and 
sealing  difficulties  serve  the  turn  admirably,  and  that  is 
why  they  were  not  settled  long  ago,  and  why  they  always 
become  monotonously  acute  on  the  approach  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
logic-chopping,  his  timely  discoveries  of  important  papers, 
and  the  swagger  of  his  newspaper  men  about  the  "  inter- 
"  national  bully  of  the  world."  If  the  Foreign  Office  were 
directed  by  Mr.  ScnNADiioRST,  and  Mr.  Schnadhorst  were 
nothing  without,  say,  a  German  refugee  vote,  Germany 
would  have  just  this  class  of  difficulty  with  us. 


MR.  BOOTH-CLIBBORN  ON  "THE  FAMILY." 

THE  big  Booth  scheme  continues  to  provoke  a  stream 
of  desultory  and  rather  aimless  correspondence,  while 
Mr.  William  Booth  passes  from  one  provincial  platform  to 
another,  engaged  upon  the  congenial  enterprise  of  im- 
ploring confidence  in  himself.  Mr.  Frank  Smith's  ex- 
planation of  his  resignation  has  tempted  a  long-drawn 
statement  of  facts  from  a  "  Major "  Orsborne,  to  which 
Mr.  Smith  has  responded  at  remorseless  length,  showing 
that  Mr.  Orsborne  wrote  without  knowledge  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  with  Boothian  obscurity  as  to  others.  And, 
as  if  this  visitation  were  not  sufficiently  heavy,  Mr.  Booth- 
Clibborn  has  contributed  what  may  be  called  a  seven- 
league  letter  in  reply  to  Professor  Huxley's  *'  seven-letter 
"  attack."    In  this  portentous  document  the  real  question 


at  issue  —  the  reasonableness  of  the  Darkest  Emjlaml 
scheme  and  Mr.  William  Booth's  (inalifications  as  abso- 
lute controller  of  its  finances  and  its  working — is  left 
entirely  untouched.  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  inchilges  in 
much  vapouring  about  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
"  the  family,"  and  about  the  "  great,  sound,  truthful 
"  heart "  that  beats  in  the  bosom  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
But  he  does  not  attempt  to  show  how  Mr.  William 
Booth's  peculiar  manipulation  of  statistics,  to  name  one 
subject  of  Mr.  Locii's  criticism,  may  be  reconciled  with 
the  beating  of  that  truthful  heart.  Mr.  Bootu- 
Clibbokn  declares  that  he  was  induced  to  take  up  his 
pen  because  certain  "  calumnious  imputations "  had  in- 
tensified the  death-bed  sufferings  of  Mrs.  Booth,  and  such 
calumnious  imputations  were  reproduced  by  Mr.  Huxley 
under  the  term  "  Jesuitical  practices."  Now,  considering 
the  interval  of  time  between  the  death  of  Mrs.  Booth 
and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Huxley's  letters,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Mr.  Booth  -  Clibborn's  indignation 
was  mitigated  by  an  extraordinary  reticence.  In  this 
left-handed  endeavour  to  connect  Mr.  Huxley's  charge 
of  Jesuitical  practices  with  the  last  moments  of  a 
long-suffering  and  doubtless  worthy  woman,  we  fear  we 
cannot  detect  the  beating  of  the  great,  sound,  truthful 
heart  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  seems  too  much  of  an 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  or  passions  of  sentimentalists.  For, 
it  is  necessaiy  to  point  out,  Mr.  Huxley's  observations  on 
Jesuitical  practices  form  but  one  portion,  and  by  no  means 
a  leading  portion,  of  his  main  argument  for  non-subscription 
to  the  Darkest  England  tcheme.  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn' 
simply  evades  that  argument  when  he  bases  his  reply  on 
this  narrow  issue,  and  wanders  into  all  kinds  of  extraneous 
matter,  svxch  as  the  honesty  of  his  Quaker  ancestors,  the 
success  of  the  Army  in  litigation,  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
Times'  criticism.  On  this  last  subject  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn 
is,  for  once,  entertaining.  "  '  I  am  no  agriculturist,'  says 
Mr.  Booth  proudly  "  ;  and  on  this  sentence  Mr.  Booth- 
Clibborn  asks  "  What  right  has  this  critic  to  say  '  proudly ' 
"  rather  than  humbly  1 "  We  imagine  that  the  jaunty 
tone  habitual  to  Mr.  Booth  when  discussing  big  schemes 
that  involve  .serious  business  transactions  suggef<ted  this 
offending  adverb.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  state- 
ment "  I  am  no  agriculturi.st  "  might  well  be  permitted 
to  stand  unadorned,  in  its  naked  absurdity,  as  the 
entirely  superfluous  confession  of  the  promoter  of  the 
Farm  Colony.  As  to  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn's  statements 
concerning  Mr.  Hodges,  "  The  New  Papacy,"  and  the 
penitent  Mr.  Sumner,  we  may  confidently  leave  them  to 
Mr.  Huxley's  consideration.  We  have  never  attached 
much  importance  to  the  statements  of  past  members  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  finding  sufficient  condemnation  of  the 
Darkest  England  scheme  in  Mr.  Booth's  crude  and  sensa- 
tional volume,  and  in  the  peculiar  customs  that  prevail  in 
the  Army. 

The  position  which  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  assumes  is 
intelligible  only  on  the  assumption  of  Booth  infallibility. 
If  Mr.  William  Booth  is  infallible,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is 
a  person  not  to  be  criticized,  and  it  is  only  upon  this 
assumption  that  we  can  understand  the  silence  of  Mr. 
Booth-Clibborn  with  respect  to  criticism.  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  to  judge  from  certain  "just  uttered"  words  of  his, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Bootii-Clibborn,  appears  to  accept  this 
childish  dogma,  and  is  clearly  resolved  to  close  his  ears  to 
all  adverse  criticism  of  the  Booth  scheme.  Archdeacon 
Farrar's  language  is  uncommonly  like  that  of  the  angry  boy 
in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy.  "  The  many  enemies  of  the  Army," 
he  says,  "  have  taken  pains  to  supply  me  with  all  the  hos- 
"  tile  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  against  them  by 
"  one  or  two  disappointed  officers,  who,  for  one  reason 
"  or  another,  have  left  the  service."  From  this  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  Army  is  being  found  out,  and 
its  methods  are  getting  unpopular — or  the  almost  uni- 
versal favour  of  which  ]\Ir.  Booth  effusively  speaks  is 
a  delusion.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  those  one  or  two 
disappointed  officers  must  be  very  active  pamphleteers. 
Perhaps  they  still  profit  by  their  late  employment  as  sales- 
men in  the  Army.  But  does  Archdeacon  Farrar  regard 
Mr.  Loch  as  a  disappointed  ex-officer  of  the  Army  ?  Has 
the  many-headed  enemy  supplied  him  with  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Loch's  pamphlet  ?  If  he  has  been  so  supplied— and  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  has — it  would  surely  better  be- 
come him  to  study  that  excellent  little  book  than  to  make 
wild  accusations  of  "sneers  and  insults  "  against  everybody 
who  declines  to  accept  the  dogma  of  Booth  infallibility. 
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STRIKES. 

IT  must  unfortunately  be  confessed  that  everybody  was 
too  hopeful  about  tlie  collap.'e  of  the  Scotch  strike  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  The  Companies  had,  indeed,  defeated 
the  attempt  of  the  men  to  suspend  all  work  and  had  gained 
ground.  They  have  gained  steadily  since  and  continue 
resolute,  but  they  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  won  com- 
pletely. Although  some  of  the  strikers  have  come  back, 
and  the  places  of  othei-s  have  been  filled  up,  often  by 
Englishmen  from  the  Midlands  who  had  themselves  been 
replaced  by  Scotchmen  after  a  former  strike,  the  Com- 
panies have  still  many  vacancies  to  fill.  The  pas.senger 
traflic  is  carried  on  with  success  ;  but,  as  business  revives, 
or  should  revive,  after  the  New  Year  holidays,  there 
will  certainly  be  some  difliculty  for  a  time  in  dealing 
with  the  goods  trafiic.  Then,  again,  which  is  a  bad  sign, 
the  Scotch  authorities  have  not  shown  the  resolution 
with  which  they  were  at  first  credited  when  confronted  by 
disorder.  There  has  certainly  been  weakness  at  Mother- 
well, and  the  Corporation  of  Glasgow  appear  to  have  been 
somewhat  slack  in  giving  support  to  the  olficers  of  the  law 
who  were  employed  in  the  evictions.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  send  for  police  from  Laucashiie.  A  strike  which  has 
brought  English  drivers  on  to  Scotch  lines,  and  English  police 
into  Scotch  towns  has  certainly  already  had  results  of  which 
Scotchmen  have  no  occasion  to  be  proud.  Ai  for  the  men 
themselves,  they  have  certainly  done  their  utmost  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  touching  belief  of  Mr. 
Boyd  KiNNEAR,thatnine  thousandearnest  Scotchmencannot 
possibly  do  wrong.  They  have  added  to  the  dishonesty  of 
throwing  up  their  places  without  warning,  in  disregard  of 
contracts,  such  violent  offences  as  rioting,  murderous 
assaults,  and  attempts  at  that  particularly  dastard  crime, 
the  wrecking  of  trains.  They  are  listening  to  rascal  agita- 
tors, who  recommend  shirking  work  and  copious  lying  by 
word  and  deed  as  legitimate  resources  in  a  trade  quarrel. 
The  consciences  of  earnest  men — Scotch  and  other — seem 
to  be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Whether  the  Com- 
panies do  ultimately  win  thoroughly,  or  are  driven  to  some 
compromise,  if  any  can  be  found,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a 
spirit  abroail  among  Scotch  workmen  which  will  give 
further  trouble  yet. 

The  strike,  lock-out,  insubordination,  protest,  or  what- 
ever else  it  may  be,  which  has  occurred  among  the  second- 
division  clerks  in  the  Post  Ofiice,  is  no  doubt  one  sign, 
among  others,  of  the  general  and  increasing  unruliness  of 
all  who  work  for  weekly  wages.  These  men  have  acted  on 
the  now  popular  theory  that  whoever  I'eels  himself  aggrieved 
in  any  way  has  a  right  to  cause  whatever  inconvenience  he 
pleases  to  his  employers.  It  also  appears  that  they  share  the 
common  dislikeof  workmen  to  female  labour.  They  would,  to 
judge  of  some  of  their  complaints,  have  sympathized  heartily 
with  the  egregious  attempt  made  a  few  years  ago  to  deprive 
the  pit-mouth  girls  of  the  means  of  gaining  an  honest 
livelihood.  But  there  are  some  features  of  the  strike,  or 
whatever  it  is,  which  are  peculiar  to  troubles  in  Govern- 
ment offices.  The  two  hundred  clerks  who  have  been 
suspended,  without  pay,  had  refused  to  do  extra  work  when 
ordered.  Their  contention  is  that  by  an  Order  in  Council 
their  day's  work  is  seven  hours,  and  that  the  Post.m.\ster- 
Geneeal  has  alwa)s  maintained  that  overtime  is  purely 
voluntary.  It  is  their  complaint  that  they  are  called  upon 
to  do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  like  of  the  most  severe 
kind.  They  therefore  refused  one  night,  with  intent  to  bring 
this  alleged  freedom  to  do  or  not  to  do  overtime  to  the  test. 
Now  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  been  most  contuma- 
cious, and  have  merely  seized  a  pretext  to  put  pressure  on 
their  superiors,  in  order  to  extort  better  general  terms  of  work 
and  pay.  But,  whatever  their  characters  and  motives  may 
be,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  they  have  a  technical 
case.  Except  in  a  Govei  nment  office,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  work  which  is  voluntary  may  be  done  or  not 
done  at  will.  If  not,  it  ceases  to  be  voluntary.  The  moral 
of  this  is,  not  that  these  "  sea  lawyers  "  are  in  the  right, 
but  that  it  is  absurd  to  engage  second  division  or  any 
division  cleiks  on  terms  other  than  those  which  prevail  in 
a  bank  or  merchant's  office.  The  contumacious  two  hundred 
would  never  have  had  their  excu.se  if  no  Order  in  Council 
had  limited  their  work  to  seven  hours  a  day,  and  the  PoST- 
MASTEii  General  had  not  declared  that  overtime  was  volun- 
tary. Why  cannot  Civil  Servants,  like  other  clerks,  be 
hired  to  do  all  the  work  needed,  with  liberty  to  give  up 
their  places  if  they  do  not  like  it?  Possibly  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  Order  in  Council  and  his  own  rather  hasty 


expressions  are  partly  responsilde  for  the  clerks'  eiTor  has 
helped  to  induce  Mr.  IIaikes  to  let  them  ofl"  so  easily.  On 
no  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  decision  to  let  them 
return  to  work  if  only  they  will  say  they  are  sorry,  and 
with  no  worse  punishment  than  the  loss  of  a  week's  pay. 
We  cannot  account  »t  all  for  Mr.  Raikes's  most  unnecessary, 
and,  indeed,  absurd,  reavserlion  of  his  statement  that  over- 
time is  voluntary,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  the  pi'ovis.)  that 
the  clerks  must  do  ic  willy-nilly. 


DEMOGRAPHERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

IT  must  not  surprise  the  distinguished  signatories  of  the 
appeal  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day 
before  jesterday  if  the  undertaking  which  they  desire  to 
promote  is  regarded  with  some  niixture  of  feelings  by 
a  considerable  .section  of  the  public.  This  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  somewhat  unfortunate  style  and  title  of 
the  scientific;  deliberative  body  for  whose  meeting  in 
this  country  at  some  time  during  the  present  year 
it  is  desired  to  provide  the  requisite  funds;  though 
it  must  be  admitted  that  an  "  International  Congress 
"  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  "  has  a  smnck  of  the  de- 
funct Social  Science  Congress  about  it  which  is  the  I'everse 
of  appetizing.  Inventois  of  a  new  graphy  culiivated  by 
a  new  set  of  graphers  are  viewed  with  a  not  unnatural 
suspicion  in  these  days ;  and  the  impression  they  produce  is 
even  less  reassuring  when  their  brand-new  science  has 
been  handicapped  with  a  name  which,  if  not  absolutely 
meaningless,  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  carry  the  weight 
of  meaning  which  it  is  apparently  intended  to  convey. 
Still  we,  of  course,  admit  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
•' viewiness  "  of  its  subjects  as  the  twaddlesome  mode  of 
treatment  which  was  permitt'ed  and  encouraged  in  the 
discussion  of  them  which  brought  just  contempt  upon  the 
Social  Science  Congr  ess  ;  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  good  reason 
to  expect  that  fu?.sy  incompetence  and  mediocrity  will  not 
he  permitted  to  exalt  their  horn  among  the  assembled 
Hygienists  and  Demographers.  This,  no  doubt,  may  make 
all  the  difterence  in  dealing  with,  for  instance,  such  a  group 
of  subjects  as  "  the  regulation  of  industrial  occupations  from 
'•  a  health  point  of  view,  including  the  length  of  hours  oi 
"  labour  in  diflerent  occupations  ;  the  influence  of  dwellings 
"  upon  labour  and  the  etfeet  of  large  cities  on  the  health  of 
"  the  population  ;  the  influence  of  the  health  condition  of  the 
"  people,  and  the  effect  of  different  sorts  of  food  and  of  wages 
"  upon  the  efficiency  of  labour."  One  can  well  imagine 
with  how  unerring  an  instinct  the  "  Social  scientist"  wouM 
have  seized  upon  the  opportunity  off'eied  by  these  topics 
for  bestowing  his  tediousness  upon  an  assembly  of  his 
fellow-bores.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  would  be  slov/ 
to  deny  that  they  are  each  and  all  of  them  questions  upon 
which  there  i-i  a  certain,  though  perhaps  a  limited,  amount; 
of  genuine  expertise  in  existence,  the  results  of  which  it 
would  be  well  to  collect,  co-ordinate,  and  submit  to  exper  j 
criticism. 

Other  questions  there  are,  too,  of  joint  concern  to  the 
politician,  the  jurist,  and  the  sanitarian,  which  are,  at  any 
rate  in  this  threefold  aspect  of  them,  new  to  discussion,  and 
on  which  it  would  seem  not  d  priori  improbable  that  the 
deliberations  of  an  International  Congress  might  throw 
light.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  questions  of  "  State 
"  hygiene  or  the  duty  of  the  Government  towards  the  natiori 
"  in  regard  to  health,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  dis- 
"  charging  that  duty  ;  and  the  duties  of  communities  toward:s 
"  each  other  in  regard  to  questions  of  health,  and  towards 
"the  individuals  of  which  they  are  composed."  Nor  need 
we  question  the  abstract  potentialities  of  value  which  may 
attach  to  a  well-informed  and  busine-s-like  discussion  o:' 
even  such  well-worn  subjects  as  the  '•  Hygiene  of  Infanc  r 
"and  Childhood,  and  the  Hygiene  of  Houses  and  Towns.  ' 
The  consideration  which  really  suggests  the  main  doub:; 
as  to  the  utility  of  the  project  which  we  have  been  examin- 
ing arises  upon  almost  the  opening  sentence  of  the  appeal 
which  has  been  issued  by  its  promoters.  Six  of  thes^ 
Congresses  have  been  held,  they  tell  us,  from  time  to  time 
in  the  principal  capitals  of  Euio|)e,  the  last  meeting  having 
taken  {)lace  in  Vienna.  Si.x  such  Congresses  have  been 
held,  and  }et  the  woid  "Demography  '  is  now  heard  for 
the  first  time,  we  imagine,  by  many  thousands  of  Hek 
Majesty's  subjects  who  ha^'e  had  the  privilege  of  an  in- 
troduction to — which  may  or  may  not  have  ripened  into 
a  permanent  acquaintance  with — the  Greek  language ! 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
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labours  of  these  six  Congresses,  we  have  been  all  of 
us  acquiring  demographic  knowledge,  in  an  innocence 
like  that  of  M.  Jourdain,  ever  since.  But  it  certainly 
seems  more  probable  that  the  five-times-renewed  delibera- 
tions of  this  learned  body  have  left  matters  very  much 
where  they  were  before,  and  that  the  state  of  public,  and 
possibly  even  of  scientific,  knowledge  of  the  various  subjects 
classified  under  the  head  of  demography  has  not  materially 
advanced.  And,  in  that  view  of  the  case,  it  will  be  no  great 
wonder  if  those  who  are  now  invited  to  provide  funds  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  a  seventh  Congress  may  entertain 
doubts  of  receiving  value  for  their  money.  It  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours,  however,  to  encourage  such  scepticism,  and,  in 
a  spirit,  therefore,  of  faith  rather  than  conviction,  we  may 
wish  the  project  success. 


MORE  GUAS. 

REASONS  which  have  often  been  set  forth  in  the 
Saturday  Review  prohibit  us  from  feeling  any  par- 
ticular enthusiasm  on  hearing  that  Government  has  decided 
at  last  to  give  the  navy  the  desired  control  over  the  supply 
of  its  own  weapons.  We  have  seen  so  many  reorganizations 
which  were  to  give  such  admirable  results,  to  make  adminis- 
tration uniform,  and  really  to  pin  responsibility  down  at 
last,  and  have  so  uniformly  found  the  old  complaints  coming 
up  with  a  new  face  after  a  year  or  two,  that  this  reform 
also  leaves  us  but  tepid.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  scheme 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  oflicials  from  War  Oflice  to 
Admiralty,  and  for  the  division  of  wharves  between  the 
departments.  The  same  men  will,  therefore,  do  the  work 
in  two  bodies  instead  of  one,  and  an  opening  will  be  made 
for  conflicts  of  authority.  Naval  and  military  officers  are 
doubtless  most  zealous  and  gallant  gentlemen ;  but  ex- 
perience shows  that,  when  they  are  put  side  by  side  in  this 
fashion,  they  devote  a  good  deal  of  care  to  seeing  each  that 
the  other  man  does  not  step  over  the  chalk- line.  It  would 
not  surprise  us  if  within  a  year  and  a  day  we  hear  loud 
calls  for  a  return  to  unity  of  administration.  For  the  rest, 
the  question  who  is  to  supply  the  guns  is  of  no  importance 
in  comparison  with  this  other — namely,  whether  the  gun- 
maker  is  or  is  not  going  to  devote  himself  to  the  making  of 
more  sensible  guns  than  he  has  turned  out  of  late. 

On  this  point  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  obtain  some 
assurances.    It  is  true  that  an  excellent  report  has  been 
made  this  week  of  the  performances  of  the  9  2  B.-L.  gun 
at  Singapore.    It  cut  a  target  flagstaff  at  an  estimated 
range  of  6,435  yards;  which,  says  the  reporter,  shows 
what  a  formidable  weapon  it  is  in  well-trained  hands. 
Some  remarks  on  this  feat  of  aiming  at  a  fiagstafi"  3  J  miles 
ofi"  have  been  made  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Munchausen  von 
Verne,  which  we  need  not  repeat.    Indeed,  it  does  not 
cleai^ly  appear  that  the  target  fiagstafi'  was  aimed  at,  but 
only  that  it  was  hit,  which  in  reality  means  that  the  target 
was  misised.    Now  many  guns  and  most  gunners  are  com- 
petent to  miss  a  target.    A  less  brilliant,  but  more  sub- 
stantia], piece  of  good  news  is  the  rearming  of  II. M.S. 
Tliunderer  with  guns  which  can  be  handled  without  the 
use  of  hydraulic  machinery.    Point  is  given  to  this  change 
for  the  better  by  the  simultaneous  report  that  a  hydraulic 
cylinder   in   the   turret   of    H.M.S.    Camperdowa  has, 
"  partly  in  consequence  of  the  sevei'e  frost,  and  partly 
"  from  other  causes,"  become  cracked.     The    "  delicate 
"  mechanism  "  could  not,  it  seems,  stand  the  weather.  A 
second  and  more  soothing  report  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  gun — a  67-tonner — could  be  "worked  if  necessary," 
and  the  Ccnyi2)erdoivn  is  to  go  to  sea  with  her  cracked 
hydraulic  cylinder.     This  means,  we  take   it,   that,  as 
we  are  at  peace,  and   likely  to   remain  so,  there  has 
appeared  to  be  no  great  harm  in  sending  her  to  sea  with  a 
quaker.    A  little  time  ago  we  were  assured  that  hydraulic 
machinery  is  preferable  to  man's  arms  because  it  has  no 
nerves.    It  would  seem,  however,  that  it  is  not  without 
susceptibility  to  cold.    Even  a  blue-jacket  could  do  nothing 
more  weak  than  become  cracked  in  cold  weather.    In  the 
meantime  there  has  arisen  a  pretty  conflict  of  authority  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  iio-ton  gun  of 
H.M.S.  Sans  Pareil.    According  to  the  Times,  examina- 
tion has  shown  that  the  gun  was  even  more  seriously 
hurt  than  had  at  first  been  supposed.     Not  only  was 
the  strengthening  band  cracked,  but  the  muzzle  is  so 
damaged  that  "it  is  possible  to  look  right  into  the  coils." 
To  this  has  come  an  answer  from  Captain  Edward  W. 


Lloyd,  B.N.,  of  the  Elswick  Works,  who  was  not  only 
present  at  the  trial,  but  made,  or  helped  to  make,  the  gun. 
He  reports  that  the  damage  done  was  confined  to  the  band, 
and  is  comparatively  trifling.  In  fact,  the  gun  could  have 
been  fired  again  quite  safely,  though  the  authorities  would 
not  believe  it.  This  Captain  Lloyd  knows,  because  he  was 
there,  and  also  because  he  was  at  the  making  of  that 
gun,  and  is  therefore  sure  it  is  a  good  one.  Did  Captain 
Lloyd  ever  relieve  the  tedium  of  life  at  sea  by  reading 
Vanbrugh,  and  if  so,  does  he  remember  a  certain  conversa- 
tion between  a  shoemaker  and  Lord  Foppington  1  If  not, 
we  recommend  him  to  read  the  Relapse.  It  is  capital  fun. 
The  150-ton  crane  has  whisked  ofi' that  maligned  iio-ton 
gun,  and  H.M.S.  Sans  Pareil  has  lost  half  her  grinders. 
Probably  she  can  bite  quite  as  well  with  what  is  left. 


MR.  ASQUITII  ANSWERED  AT  LAST. 

IT  is,  no  doubt,  fitting  that  the  most  inquisitive  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  followers  on  the  subject  of  his  Home  Rule 
policy  should  be  one  of  the  first  to  express  an  opinion  when 
it  is  made  known.  Mr.  Asquith,  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, added  .some  inches  of  stature  to  a  "  rising  reputation" 
by  "  wanting  to  know,  you  know,"  what  his  leader's  new 
plans  for  dismembering  the  United  Kingdom  meant,  and  who 
failed  signally,  it  will  also  be  remembered,  in  overcoming  the 
reticence  of  that  distinguished  political  vivisector,  has  now 
had  his  curiosity  gratified.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  dis- 
closed the  Gladstonian  Irish  policy,  but  Mr.  I'arnell  has. 
It  is  a  singular  and  rather  picturesque  incident — this 
sudden  emission  of  an  answer,  not  from  the  vainly-solicited 
oracle  itself,  but  from  a  dismissed  priest  withdrawing  in 
high  resentment  from  the  shrine  of  the  god  ;  but  on  this 
a.spect  of  it  we  have  now  no  time  to  linger.  There,  how- 
ever come  by,  is  the  response  that  Mr.  Asquith  sought  for ; 
and  one  is  naturally  a  little  interested  to  know  what  he 
makes  of  it.  He  has  just  been  addressing  the  Manchester 
Reform  Club  on  the  subject,  and  it  turns  out,  somewhat  to 
our  surprise,  that,  while  he  makes  something  decidedly 
vinsatisfactory  of  the  reply  itself,  so  far  as  it  discloses 
Mr.  Gladstone's  contemplated  Home  Rule  programme, 
with  its  limitations,  he,  nevertheless,  appears  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfied  with  the  general  position  of  the  Home 
Rule  question  as  that  reply  has  left  it.  He  is  quite  sure 
that  he  and  his  party  ought  to  proceed  resolutely  with  the 
Separatist  undertaking  ;  for  it  would  be  a  "  great  and  un- 
"  surpassable  infamy "  to  take  advantage  of  a  temporary 
and  transient  trouble  among  their  fellow- workers  in  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  letting  it  drop.  At  the  same  time  he 
cordially  approves  of  the  drumming-out  of  Mr.  Parnell — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  "  temporary  and 
"  transient  trouble"  to  which  he  refers.  And,  finally,  he  is 
of  opinion,  first,  that  "  it  would  be  desirable  before  the  next 
"  general  election  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  Home 
"  Rule  Bill";  secondly,  that  itwould  be  absurd  to  tell  the  Irish 
people  that  they  are  "fit  to  govern  themselves,  to  have  a 
"  Legislature,  and  even  an  Executive,  of  their  own,"  and  yet 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  "  such  a  fundamental 
"  matter  as  the  control  and  appointment  of  the  police  "  ; 
and,  thirdly,  that  no  Home  Ruler  can  intelligibly  presume 
to  deny  to  an  Irish  Legislature  the  power  of  dealing  with 
the  land  question  which  "  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  social 
"  prosperity  and  distress  of  Ireland." 

Here  it  seems  to  us  is  a  very  agreeable  salad  of  a  poli- 
tical creed.  It  is  composed,  apparently,  in  equal  pro- 
portions of  the  belief  that  it  is  legitimate  for  Englishmen 
to  dictate  to  the  Irish  in  matters  which  concern  themselves 
alone,  and  of  the  view  that  it  is  monstrous  to  do  so  in 
matters  which  are  of  as  intimate  concern  to  England  as 
they  are  to  Ireland  ;  of  a  desire  that  a  general  outline  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  given  before  the  next 
general  election,  and  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
outline  has  been  given  already,  and  that  it  emphatically 
won't  do  ;  of  a  declaration  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home 
Rule  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  and  of  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  two  of  its  principal  limitations  are  "  absurd." 
It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  the  singularly  piquant  charm  of  the 
melange  is  most  perceptible.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
delicious  in  a  political  creed  whose  compounder  and  ex- 
pounder express  contempt  for  the  absurdity  of  saying 
that  a  particular  community,  who  are  to  have  legislative 
independence,  should  not  be  allowed  to  control  their  own 
poUce,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  vehemently  asserting 
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the  right  of  an  English  politician  to  limit  their  bare 
right — which  they  enjoy,  or  used  to  enjoy,  even  in  their 
present  enslaved  condition — of  choosing  their  own  leader. 
A  great  cavise,  says  Mr.  AsQurrn,  is  being  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  ignoble  egotism  of  a  single  man.  A  more 
ludicrous  description  in  the  mouth  of  a  Radical  of  the 
conduct  of  a  man  who  is  asserting  the  right  of  Irishmen 
to  assert  their  own  liberty  of  choosing  their  own  political 
representatives  can  hardly  be  conceived.  What  would  Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  we  may  ask,  propose  to  do  if  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
were  about  to  be  passed,  and  the  leader,  who  may  not  lead 
an  Irish  party,  were  about  to  be  acclaimed  the  chief  of  a 
"  nation  "  1  He  does  not  tell  us,  nor  does  Mr.  Gladsto:<e, 
for  whom  the  question  is  yet  more  awkward. 


MR.  CHARLES  KF.ENE. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Keenc  on  Sunda>-  last  is  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  artistic  staff  of  Punch,  and  will  be  deeply  felt 
by  the  many  thousands  who  have  delighted  in  the  admirable 
drawings  which  this  genial  humourist  contributed  to  that  journal 
during  the  last  forty  years.     Mr.  Keene,  born  at  Ilonisey  in 
1823,  abandoned  legal  study  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  his 
life  by  an  apprenticeship  to  the  well-known  firm  of  engravers, 
Messrs.  "Whvmper,  for  whom  he  designed,  among  other  work,  a 
series  of  drawings  for  Rubimon  Crusoe.     His  training  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  most  distinguished  artists  in  black  and  white. 
He  attended  a  school  in  Clipstone  Street,  Intzroy  Square,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  a  sketching  club,  and  it  woidd  appear  an  in- 
dustrious member.     Mr.  Harry  Furniss,  who  is  wont  to  be 
vigorous  in  his  denunciation  ot  Academic  neglect  with  regard 
to  designers  in  black  and  white,  may  well  take  comfort  from 
Mr.  Keene's  educational  training  and  artistic  career.    Mr.  Keene 
did  not  spend,  or  waste,  three  years  at  the  ordinary  schools,  or 
at  any  of  the  art  schools  affiliated  to  the  departmental  centre  of 
South  Kensington,  in  drawing  from  life  or  from  the  antique — a 
preparative  course  which  may  be  said  to  be  equivalent  to  learning 
to  draw.    His  training  was  obviously  excellent,  and  of  the  same 
kind  that  has  made  excellent  artists  before  him.    His  education 
was  under  his  own  control,  and  perfected  outside  all  schools  of 
art,  public  or  private.    His  career  is  one  more  example  of  the 
factitious  importance  attached  to  education  by  educationalists 
who  favour  the  doctrine  that  education  can  endow  aspiring  youth 
with  all  the  gifts  and  virtues  under  Heaven,  whereas  it  does  no 
more,  as  now  authorized,  than  to  smooth  the  path  for  mediocrity. 
No  one,  for  example,  who  examines  the  annual  fruits  of  national 
art,  as  abundantly  subjected  to  view  at  South  Kensington,  can 
doubt  that  our  modern  system  of  artistic  education  is  one  of  the 
great  levelling  influences  of  the  day.    We  shudder  to  think  what 
strange  transmutation  or  blighting  Mr.  Keene's  humour  might 
have  suffered  if  this  delightful  artist  had  passed  through  the 
Academic  mill.     And  no  one,  surely,  can  believe  that  such 
training  could  have  added  any  virtue  to  the  power,  the  brilli- 
ancy, the  wonderful  expressiveness  of  his  draughtsmanship.  If 
he  was  one  of  those  draughtsmen  who  become  kings,  his  crown- 
ing came  to  him  entirely  in  his  own  right.    After  his  appren- 
ticeship to  Messrs.  Whymper,  Mr.  Keene  became  associated  with 
other  clever  young  men  who  assisted  in  the  illustration  of  Once 
a  Week,  and  subsequently  contributed  to  other  illustrated  papers 
and  periodicals.     The  merits  of  his  book  illustration  have  to 
some  extent  failed  to  attract  general  notice,  owing  principally 
to  the  more  extensive  and  more  remarkable  character  of  the 
work  executed  for  Punch.    Mr.  Keene's  connexion  with  Punch 
began  as  long  ago  as  1850,  and,  after  the  death  of  John 
Leech,  from  Mr.  Mark  Lemon's  editorship  to  that  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
Burnand,  his  inimitable  drawings  were  continuously  produced, 
almost  week  by  week,  until  last  August,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  relax  his  labours.  That  he  was  the  most  popular 
of  artists  among  artists,  and  the  very  soul  of  geniality,  as  man  and 
as  artist,  are  facts  that  reveal  themselves  to  any  sympathetic  ob- 
server ot  his  work.  His  drawings  need  but  the  most  cursory  reminder 
to  quicken  the  spirit  of  humour,  be  the  scene  the  Scottish  moors, 
the  streets  of  London,  the  Volunteer  review  or  parade.  Tlie 
merest  hint,  as  is  true  of  Hogarth,  suffices  to  win  the  most  laggard 
memory  and  to  thaw  the  most  dull.    He  made  of  tlie  London 
cabman,  in  all  tlie  varieties  of  his  class,  a  study  of  profound 
humour,  ever-fresh  and  ever-diverting.    The  power  of  facial  ex- 
pression in  his  drawings  of  street-life  was  so  admirable  that  no 
appended  legend  or  text  could  do  justice  to  it,  as  may  be  readily 
proved  by  consulting  his  battles  of  wits  in  which  cabmen  figure, 
his  altercations  in  omnibuses  or  raihvav  carriages,  his  small 
boys  chaffing  the  stout  City  man,  his  Thames  angler  baited  by 
holiday-makers,  his  'Arry  in  foreign  parts,  his  Manchester  man 
m  the  Lake  District,  and  many  another  delightful  portraiture. 
The_  obscure  and  fast-decaying  society  that  haunts  the  old- 
fashioned  City  chop-house  he  knew  and  de])icted  as  none  lias  ever 
known  or  depicted  before  or  since.    From  Temple  Bar  eastward 
to  Leadenhall  Market  this  curious  phase  of  life  is  perpetuated  in 
his  drawings  with  marvellous  completeness.    To  cite  examples 
of  their  humour  is  indeed  superfluous.    Those  who  think  that 
Charles  Keene's  versatility  was  less  than  Leech's  may  perhaps 


modify  that  opinion  when  a  thoroughly  representative  collection 
of  his  drawings  is  exhibited.  His  pen-,and-ink  work  has,  up  to 
the  present,  been  but  little  subjected  to  public  admiration  and 
competition  in  sale-rooms  or  exhibition  galleries;  but  it  has 
never  lacked  acknowledfrment  in  the  world  of  art  or  among 
readers  of  Punch,  and  has  long  been  appreciated  in  the  land 
of  Caran  d'Ache's  adopticm. 


ENGLISH  AS  SIIi:  WAS  TAUGHT. 

THE  book-finders  who  have  been  hunting  up  and  down  the 
foreign  teachers  of  our  enduring  tongue,  have  not  happened 
upon  I're.'sident  Claude  Duret  of  Moulins  in  the  Bourbonnais. 
Ttie  funeral  oration  so  soothing  to  Buret's  countrymen — he  died 
in  161. 1 — called  him  the  eye  of  the  blind  and  the  foot  of  the  lame, 
because  of  his  judicial  acumen  ;  and  said  with  simplicity  that  his 
temperance  was  great,  because  of  the  debility  and  feebleness  of 
his  digester.  A  much  later  and  less  reverent  biographer  .said  his 
compilations  were  woundy  learnnd,  but  void  01  the  critical  faculty. 
The  title  of  one  of  his  books  (Paris,  1605)  is  not  alone  attractive, 
but  makes  a  pre-Barwiniai  student  of  him.  It  was  "  The  Admir- 
able History  of  the  Marvellable  and  Miraculous  plants  and  herbs 
in  J^ature  ;  some  of  which  are  oven  True  Zoophytes  or  Plant- 
animals  :  With  their  Portraits  au  naturel." 

But  we  are  just  now  more  closely  concerned  with  his  Thresor 
of  the  origins,  beauties,  perfections,  decadence,  mutation,  changes, 
conversions,  and  ruin  of  the  Tongues  of  this  Universe  (Cologne, 
1613).  Mr.  Wegg's  "Decline  and  Fall-ofl "  is  scamped  and 
poverty-stricken  in  comparison  with  this  flux  of  words ;  and 
Buret's  treatment  of  English  at  all  events  deserves  digging  out. 

Know  then,  that  this  England  is  divided  into  two  pa>'ts,  which 
embrace  two  kingdoms.  The  mountain  and  the  rivers  Soluer 
and  Tnedo  separate  England,  which  is  230  miles  long,  from  Scot- 
land, which  is  480.  AN'hat  the  English  possess  is  divided  into 
three,  and  according  to  some  into  four,  principal  provinces,  sub- 
divided into  twenty-two  episco])al  towns,  witii  two  arcliiepiscopal. 
In  the  province  of  Vuales  or  Galles  they  spoke  otherwise  than  in 
that  of  Cornwall,  and  both  spoke  otherwise  than  the  English.  In 
the  last  part  of  Scotland  the  inhabitants  and  those  who  lived  as 
savages  spoke,  the  one  conformably  to  the  English,  the  other 
entirely  diverse,  which  is  the  Irish  tongue.  A  thing  rare  and 
marvellous  to  see  in  one  island  divers  tongues! 

The  English  called  the  nativi'S  of  "\'iiales  Vuallons,  which 
means  as  much  as  savages  and  strangers.  The  rustics  of  Scotland 
difl'ered  in  manners,  civility  and  courtesy  from  the  nobility  of  the 
towns  of  DombartjDombert  ant,  Linthon,  and  Quincornes.  They  also 
difl'ered  in  speech  as  much  as  French  did  from  Bretonbretonnant. 
The  most  pleasant  and  courtly  tongue  of  Scotland  difl'ered  very 
little  from  that  of  the  liatural  Englisli. 

As  to  the  Isles  of  Hibernia  or  Ireland,  the  Irish  all  spoke  one 
and  the  same  tongue,  and  you  would  say  that  they  wept  or 
groaned  when  they  pronounced  their  words.  A  cautious  race, 
who  love  learning  and  are  sober ;  and  enduring  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades  were  no  civiler  than  tho.?e 
of  Scotland,  called  in  their  tongue  "  The-erishmen  "  : — 

In  s<^neral,  there  are  %>ry  few  books  written  and  eoiiiposed  [printed.'"] 
in  English,  if  it  be  not  ^ome  books  of  tlieolo^y  ;  .md  this  oi\\y  since  25  or 
30  yeiirs  that  the  Luthnrans  and  Calvinii-ts  (called  Puritans  in  Enp;land) 
write  against  the  Catholio  ;  or  indeed  tlic  Cathcdics  against  the  puritans  ; 
for  these  two  kinds  <if  ie!ii,'ions  violently  dislike  each  other.  And  the 
aforesaid  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  write  every  day  one  ai^ainst  the  other, 
as  Sanderus  conlirins  it,  bk  5,  ch,  4,  of  his  Ecclesiustkal  JJonwc/itf. 

This  English  tongue  was  so  poorly  esteemed  by  strangers  who 
went  to  England,  that  there  were  but  few  who  would  trouble 
themselves  to  learn  it  and  speak  it ;  if  it  were  not  servants  and 
factors,  for  use  as  to  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  in  which 
they  were  dependent  upou  the  common  people,  who  could  speak 
no  other  tongue.  But  let  any  who  would  like  to  see  nume- 
rous fine  and  excellent  discourses  011  Jllngland  and  the  English 
[of  Elizabeth  and  Shak!-])eare  and  Spenser,  be  it  remembered  ;  of 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,  of  Euphues,  of  Arcadia,  of 
Ascham's  Schoolmaster^  let  them  read  Cesar's  Commentaries, 
Bede,  Gildas  !,  G.  de  Neufbourg,  Albert  Krant[z],  Saxon  the 
Grammarian!  and  "  Polydor.  de  Vergile."  This,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is,  to  use  the  slang  of  modern  Burets, 
pharaminous. 

And  to  show  you  that  I  di>  not  speak  by  heart  |_snys  Diiret],  I  verj' 
willingly  hero  set  the  Lord's  I'r.aycr  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  these  two 
common  nations,  to  show  )ou  the  diligence  made  by  me  in  all  times  and 
places  where  I  have  had  the  means  of  observing  and  taking  down  in 
writing  anything  good  ; — 

The  Dominical  orison  in  English  :  Our  father  arte  in  heauen.  haloucd 
bee  thyname  thy  Jiingdon  come,  thy!  vuill  bedoue  in  erth  as  it  is  in  heauen. 
Geue  vs  this  dav  our  dayly  bread,  and  forgone  vssour  trespasses  as  viie 
forgeue  j'amt  th  d  trespasse  agaynstvs  and  lead  vs  nocht  in  to  tempt-acyon 
hot  deliiier  vs  troui  euyl.    !^obe  it. 

The  Dominical  Orison  in  Scotcli :  Our  fader  quhilk.ar  in  hcnin,  hallouit 
bethy  naine,  thy  Kiugdon,  Thy  vil  bedoin  in  er  has  it  is  in  hcuin.  Gif 
ussyis  day  our  daily  bred,  and  forgif  vs  our  .synnis  as  ve  forgif  yame 
thath  syunis  agauis  vs,  led  vs  not  in  tentation,  hot  delj'uer  vs  from 
euil,  Sabe  it. 

But,  motes  and  beams !  we  must  not  be  too  hastily  hard  on 
the  French  of  even  our  own  day.  "  Our  Paris  correspondent 
telegraphs,"  said  the  Delay  Aeics  the  other  morning,  "  that  the 
delicate  crayfish  boiled  in  highly   spiced  wine — en  buisson  in 
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tecliuical  language — is  a  favourite  dish  at  gay  midnight  suppers." 
This  valuable  private  wire  clearly  proves  that  the  entertaining 
(but  unentertained  ?)  correspondent  Lazily  believed  a  buisson 
d'ecrevifses  to  be  something  to  drink.  To  be  sure,  the  sergeant- 
major  in  that  nasty  stupid  book,  Sons  Ofl's,  ciMtjd  \t  a.  boisscau; 
so  let  the  jjrivate  and  the  non-com.  cry  quits.  The  journal 
named  is,  ot'  course,  publi>hed  thousands  of  miles  from  Fleet 
Street,  in  W'aitabit  Co.  (Miss.) 


THE  A.rrEAL  FOR  FUNDS  FKOM  KING'S  COI.LFGE  AND 
L'NIVKKSITY  CULLKGE. 

IF  the  older  Universities  find  their  endowments  inadequate,  the 
younger  foundations  are  not  likely  to  be  sull'ering  from  a 
plethora  of  wealth.  Kings  College  and  University  College,  which 
were  founded  in  London  some  sixty  years  ago  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  students  who  were  excluded  through  various 
causes  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  are  in  need  of  additional  funds. 
These  years  have  been  an  era  of  scientific  progress,  without  a 
parallel  in  our  history ;  but,  as  a  result  of  this,  the  appliances 
which  sufficed  for  a  past  generation  are  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
present  one.  So  the  two  Colleges  are  virtually  compelled  to 
vindertake  an  expenditure  for  which  the  funds  at  their  disposal 
are  very  insufficient.  Hence  they  are  now  appealing  to  the 
public,  i-imultaneously  and  with  mutual  goodwill,  but  for  some- 
what ditlerent  purposes. 

Each  of  the  two  institutions  has  its  own  more  pressing  wants. 
King's  College  stands  in  need  of  three  new  laboratories:  one 
for  Electrical  Engineering,  another  f  >r  Mechanical  Engineering, 
and  a  third  for  Neuropathology.  It  requires  a  museum  and 
laboratory  for  instruction  in  sanitary  science  and  practical  hygiene ; 
moreover,  the  chemical  de])artment  and  the  workshops  demand 
enlargement ;  the  Fine  Art  Department  calls  for  an  increased 
expenditure,  and  a  new  entrance  to  the  College  from  the  Thames 
Embankment  is  much  wanted.  Lighting  the  building  with 
electricity  is  also  contemplated.  This,  at  fir.-~t  sight,  may  seem  a 
mere  luxury.  Piut  it  has  become  almost  a  necessity  in  a  place  of 
scientific  education  in  London.  When  the  Cimmerian  darkness 
of  its  frequent  fogs  is  only  illuminated  by  the  yellow  tlare  of  gas 
—  not  always  of  the  best  quality — jiractical  work  in  a  laboratory 
becomes  invariably  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  ;  the  electric 
light  is  a  better  substitute  for  the  sun,  while  it  does  not  add  to 
the  difficidty  of  obtaining  a  sup])ly  of  oxygen  for  the  lungs. 
Lastly,  King's  College  seeks  an  endowment  for  certain  of  its 
Professors.  This  is  also  a  desideratum  at  University  College,  for 
in  not  a  few  important  branches  of  ''Higher  Education"  the 
number  of  students  is  small,  and  their  fees  in  consequence  are  in- 
adequate to  support  the  teacher,  lie  may  be  full  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  education,  but  this  will  not  pay  the  Christmas  bills, 
nor  enable  him  to  live  on  air  or  batten,  like  certain  small  organisms, 
on  the  ])aper  of  his  books  or  the  dust  of  his  laboratory. 

At  University  College  a  new  physical  laboratory  is  absolutely 
necessaiy.  The  one  now  in  use  is  the  oldest  in  London ;  but 
neither  it  nor  the  rooms  which  have  been  subsequently  annexed 
were  built  for  the  purpose,  so  the  construction  of  the  floors  gives 
ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  small  oscillations,  and  the 
magnetic  properties  of  the  building,  if  exce])tional,  and  on  that 
account  interesting,  are  bewildering  to  a  learner.  The  appliances 
for  teaching  electrical  engineering  are  yet  more  defective,  and  for 
live  years  the  Professor  of  this  subject  at  University  College  has 
been  struggling  on  with  makeshift  appliances  in  temporary 
quarters.  The  engineering  laboratory  claims  to  be  the  first  one 
established  in  England,  and  has  been  very  successful ;  but,  if  only 
on  this  accotuit,  it  demands  enlargement  and  partial  reconstruc- 
tion. The  Fine  Arc  Department  is  now  well  lodged,  but  the 
Professor  of  Architecture  is  in  need  both  of  sjiace  and  of  models 
for  teaching.  University  College  is  also  drsirrMis  of  sujiplenienting 
the  work  of  the  Soeicty  for  the  Extension  of  I'niversity  Teaching 
in  London  by  providing  practical  instruction  in  certain  subjects 
for  members  of  its  classes.  This,  however,  the  College  cannot 
imdertake  to  do  without  some  additions  to  its  buildings. 

A  strenuous  eil'ort  to  place  the  teaching  appliances  of  the  two 
Colleges  on  a  better  footing  is  now  more  than  ever  demanded. 
Of  late  years  a  zeal  for  higher  education  in  London  has  been 
more  conspicuously  disphiyed  in  founding  new  establishments, 
which  in  some  cases  threaten  to  beconu;  rivals,  than  in  the  less 
ostentatious,  but  more  useful,  course  of  supporting  those  which 
have  long  been  at  work.  The  annual  grant,  however,  recently 
made  by  the  Government,  has  enabled  the  Colleges  to  reduce,  in 
some  cases,  the  cost  of  education,  and  to  augment  the  Income  of  a 
few  of  the  Chairs,  thus  conferring  a  benefit  both  on  students  and 
on  teachers;  but,  though  this  grant  is  a  very  material  aid  in 
defraving  working  exj)enses,  it  cannot  be  used  in  pro\  idlng  build- 
ings or  for  any  pur])ose  which  requires  the  exjieuditure  of  capital. 
Something,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  done  by  the  Ctuinty  Council 
from  tlie  windfall  which  has  been  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the 
chances  of  polities  ;  but  for  this  there  will  be  many  claimants, 
and  the  Colleges  will  have  to  rely  mainly  on  private  liberality 
for  the  sum — fifty  thousand  pounds — for  which  they  severally 
appeal.  It  would  speak  ill  for  the  public  spirit  of  the  metro- 
polis if  the.se  Colleges  were  to  ask  in  vain  for  a  sum  which  has 
been  easily  obtained  by  like  institutions  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, l'lr:nlngham,  and  other  large  provincial  towns. 


THE  OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMV. 
(^First  Notice.) 

IN  some  quarters  there  has  been  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
twenty-second  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Old  Masters 
proves  the  wealth  of  private  collections  in  this  country  to  be  at 
last  approaching  exhaustion.  Time  may  show  this  to  be  true,  but 
we  hesitate  to  predict  it  from  the  present  Winter  Exhibition.  It 
is  true  that  here  are  no  important  specimens  of  the  most  import- 
ant schools  of  Italy  ;  hut  in  several  dei)artments  the  show  is  very 
rich.  In  the  art  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  archaic  art  of  Italy, 
in  British  water-colour  painting,  the  collection  is  a  remarkable 
one.  We  will  take  first  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures,  which 
are  mainly  In  the  Second  and  Fourth  Galleries. 

The  earliest  art  of  the  Low  Countries  is  exemplified  by  several 
of  the  brilliantly  coloured  and  harshly  drawn  altar-pieces  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  To  Dlerick  Bouts,  the  rare  master  of  Louvain, 
is  attributed  a  jewel-like  group  of  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  (162), 
which  suiTers  principally  from  the  morbid  cerebral  development 
of  the  personages,  even  more  exaggerated  than  usual  in  early 
Flemish  pieces.  "The  Coronation  of  St.  Augustine"  (163),  by 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  is  full  of  character  and  highly  elaborated ; 
another  picture  by  the  same  arti.st,  "Virgin  and  Child  "  (160), 
closely  resembles  his  excellent  work  in  the  National  Gallery, 
with  its  masterly  design  and  perfect  finish.  Lord  Ashburnham's 
large  Mabuse,  "  Adoration  f)f  the  Magi  "  (161),  Is  ugly  and  con- 
fused. To  Lucas  van  Leyden  is  attributed  a  curious  "  Solomon 
and  the  (^)ueen  of  Sheba"  (169),  with  Bathsheba  anachronl-stically 
bathing  her  beauty  in  the  background.  This  composition  is 
spotted  with  bright  colours  and  conventional  forms  almcst  like  a 
Persian  texture. 

Among  the  Dutchmen,  Rembrandt  and  his  pupils  are  not  re- 
presented. But  we  find  a  very  beautiful  example  of  Nicholas  Maas, 
the  "  Old  Woman  Reading"  (86),  which  recalls  in  some  degree 
the  "  Spinster"  of  the  Amsterdam  Museum,  and  may  have  been 
painted  from  the  same  model.  In  the  dress  of  the  old  w  oman, 
and  in  a  cushion,  we  have  that  bold  use  of  clear  Indian  red  that 
distinguishes  Maas.  This  is  doubtless  a  work  from  the  painters 
early  and  more  vigorous  period.  A  portrait  of  a  "  Dutch  Lady  " 
(122)  brings  us  to  the  cold  and  careful  talent  of  Bartholomew  van 
der  Heist.  From  him  we  pass  to  Frans  Hals,  of  whom  six 
examples  form  a  main  attraction  of  the  Winter  Exhibition.  Of 
these,  "  Le  Joy eux  Buveur"  (72)  is  almost  identical,  or,  rather, 
closely  resembles,  "  Le  Fou  "  of  the  Amsterdam  Museum.  All 
these  "portraits  by  Hals  are  vigorous,  full  of  light  and  force, 
painted  as  a  painter  likes  to  put  on  the  colour.  Perhaps  the  most 
masterly  will  be  thought  to  be  the  "  Portrait  of  Johann  van  Loo  " 
(71),  hilt  to  ourselves  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
appears  to  be  the  "  Portrait  of  M.  Pierre  Tlarck  "  (69),  a  bearded 
gentleman,  grave  and  suave,  in  an  immense  hat  lined  with  black 
satin,  negligently  dangling  a  rose  from  his  fingers. 

A  "Peasants'  Fete  by  a  River"  (76),  by  Wouwerman,  if 
genuine,  is  perhaps  an  early  work,  a  little  rough  in  drawing,  and 
not  illuminated  in  this  master's  finest  manner.  Two  very  ordi- 
nary little  compositions  (56,  65)  are  signed  by  Ostade.  The 
Queen  lends  from  Buckingham  Palace  the  "  Dutch  Revel  "  (83)  of 
Jan  Steen,  a  well-known  composition,  one  of  his  large,  untidy 
pictures,  beautifully  executed  In  detail,  and  more  fit,  in  spite  of 
it,  for  a  tavern  than  for  a  palace.  To  Her  Majesty  we  also  owe  the 
loan  of  her  exquisite  Terburg,  "  The  Letter  "  (92),  a  genre-piece, 
worthy  of  most  careful  study  for  its  broad  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  a  slight  theme.  The  various  expressions  of  arrested 
action  and  expectancy  in  the  three  heads,  untouched  by  emphasis, 
are  admirable  in  a  very  high  degree.  Of  two  Metzus,  "The 
Breakfast  "  (96)  is  the  more  remarkable  ;  this  is  very  sumptuous 
in  colour.  The  Queen  contributes  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
Pleter  de  Ilooghes  in  this  country,  "  The  Card-Players  "  (85).  A 
man,  in  lost  profile,  with  a  huge  hat  of  red  feathers,  is  an  un- 
usually grotesque  personage  for  this  master.  The  figure  of  the 
maid-servant  in  the  courtyard  outside  is  illuminated  with  the 
most  bewitching  skill,  while  Dutch  art  presents  no  passage  of 
colour  more  delicious  than  the  high  window  with  its  salmon- 
coloured  curtains  and  the  pale  green  foliage  seen  through  the 
dim  panes.  But  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  Dutch  picture  at 
Burlington  House  Is  the  work  of  De  Ilooghe's  friend  and  comrade, 
Johannes  van  der  Meer,  "  The  Soldier  and  the  Laughing  Girl " 
(52),  lent  bv  Mr.  S.  S.  Joseph.  The  man,  with  his  large  black 
hat  and  scarlet  uniform,  sits  in  deep  shadow,  holding  animated 
conversation  across  a  table  with  the  woman,  who  smiles  in  the 
broad  light  of  the  window.  The  whole  etlect  is  extremely 
original  and  brilliant,  taking  the  eye  M'lth  sur])rise  and  holding  it 
satisfied  by  the  soundness  of' the  execution.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  Important  example  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  masters. 

Landscape  is  well  represented.  Two  sin<Tle  and  melancholy 
river-scenes,  painted  almost  in  monochrome  (82,  88),  are  specimens 
of  the  sober  work  of  Jan  van  Goyen.  In  each  the  transparency 
of  the  water  and  the  delicacy  of  the  sky  are  noticeable.  Of 
the  greatest  of  Dutch  masters  of  landscape,  of  Ruysdael,  we 
find  here  three  examples.  No.  77  is  a  beautiful  piece  from  his 
earlv  and  less  aniliitious  period,  when  he  was  content  to  be 
lns])ired  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem.  It  is  composed  in 
exquisite  tones  of  blue  and  brown,  and  the  Infinity  of  desolate 
distance  is  indicated  with  distinyrulshed  charm.  There  is  a  large 
"Waterfall"  (58)  in  Ruysdael's  more  conventional  manner,  and 
a  view  In  the  cleft  of  embosoming  woods  (80)  is  solemn  in  feeling 
and  executed  wiih  high  linisli.    Mr.  Robarts  lends  a  large  and 
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tine  Ilobbema  (60).  By  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  is  a  tiny  gem  of 
distinction,  a  simple,  melancholy  landscape,  called  "  The  Little 
Farm"  (91) ;  and  a  pastoral  group  (95),  in  which  is  particularly 
to  be  noted  the  exquisite  grev  coat  of  the  cow  which  is  rubbing 
itself  against  the  pollard  willow.  By  Ciiyp  is  a  curious  "  View 
of  Dort"  (74),  with  a  coarse  foreground  of  figures  and  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  two  studies  of  "  Cattle  on  the  Maas  "  (Si,  87),  which 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  brilliant  sketches  than  as  finished 
pictures.  Of  the  later  Dutch  masters,  Teniers  is  well  repre- 
sented ;  there  are  some  of  the  clumsy  sea-compositions  of  Willem 
van  de  Velde;  a  very  neat  "Dutch  Town"  (61),  of  red  bricks 
and  green  lindens,  is  signed  by  Jan  van  der  lieyden  ;  and  there 
is  a  "  Cook  "  (48)  by  a  rare  piipil  of  Gerard  Douw,  Pieter  van 
Slingelandt. 

In  a  category  by  themselves  must  be  mentioned  two  valuable 
works  by  a  painter  seldom  seen  in  this  country,  Susterman, 
better  known  a:?  Lamprecht  Lombard,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Justus  Sustermans  who  flourished  a  century  later  at 
the  court  of  Cosimo  II.,  and  imitated  Carav^iggio.  The  "  Head 
of  a  Girl  "  (51 ),  with  large  dark  eyes,  is  a  very  agreeable  study, 
while  the  dignified  portrait  of  "Cardinal  Capponi "  (124)  in  his 
robes,  which  occupies  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  room,  is  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  exhibition.  Two  Watteaus  (47,  50) 
tire  slight  and  of  no  great  importance.  The  Large  Gallery  con- 
tains Sir  E.  C.  Guinness's  portraits,  by  Rubens,  of  himself  and 
Lis  wife  "  Going  to  Market (126),  in  which  the  game  and  fruit 
are  by  Snyders. 

The  early  Italians  are  somewhat  largely  represented.  Mr. 
Cornwallis  West  sends  a  very  spacious  panel  of  "  The  Salutation 
("154),  by  Piero  di  Cosimo,  in  which  the  central  figures,  and  in 
particular  that  of  St.  Elizabeth,  show  great  vigour  in  handling. 
A  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (156),  by  Bartolomineo  Montagna,  is  very 
charming  in  tlie  manner  of  our  own  modern  Preraphaelites,  with 
a  romantic  head  of  St.  John  which  would  have  filled  Rossetti  with 
<;nvy.  Mr.  Cavendish-Bentinck  lends  a  delicate  altar-piece  (151) 
by  Girolamo  dai  Libri,  and  one  (147)  by  Moretto  of  Brescia, 
the  latter  being  vigorously  and  solidly  painted  with  a  certain 
brilliancy  which  prophesies  of  Paul  Veronese.  A  very  pretty 
and  Peruginesque  "  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  "  (i  50)  is  by  a  rare 
master  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Girolamo  da 
dotignola.  The  attributions  of  these  Italian  pictures  seem,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  rather  dubious.  No  painter  is  even  guessed  at 
in  the  case  of  the  very  interesting  little  panel  (138),  probably  of 
the  Umbrian  school,  which  represents  the  Madonna  appearing  in 
vision  to  a  young,  bearded  saint,  who  kneels,  naked,  on  the  cold 
floor  of  an  arcaded  cloister.  Many  things,  in  these  days,  are 
laid  to  the  charge  of  Bernardino  Luini,  but  we  are  not  to  be 
persuaded  that  he  painted  the  naive  and  amusing  set  of  five 
little  pictures,  in  three  frames,  called  "  The  History  of  Three 
Martyrs"  ( 143-145). 

By  somewhat  later  Italian  masters  tliere  are  a  few  striking 
examples  in  the  Large  Room.  Holy  Families  by  Era  Barto- 
lommeo  (  loi)  and  by  Albertinelli  (103)  hang  close  together,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  tlie  style  of  these  famous  friends. 
The  former  is  the  better  painting,  very  rich  in  colour,  and  subdued 
to  a  mysterious  h;irmony  of  tone.  In  Albertinelli's  fine  and  solid 
■composition  the  pigments  are  a  little  too  hot.  Between  these 
large  works  hangs  a  still  more  important  "  Holy  Family  "  (102), 
by  Perino  del  Vaga,  an  elegant  and  accomplished  piece,  in 
evidently  conscious  emulation  of  an  early  Ratt'aelle.  Some  very 
•charming  silvery  Guardis,  and  a  fine,  if  rather  liard,  Canaletto,  of 
"  S.  Maria  della  Salute '' (107),  are  lent  by  Mr.  Cavendish-Ben- 
tinck, who  also  contributes  a  "  Virgin  with  Saints"  (99),  assigned 
to  Palma  Vecchio. 

A  picture  of  rather  a  nondescript  character,  which  possesses 
extraordinary  interest  for  Londoners,  is  the  "  Old  London  Bridge  " 
(63),  as  seen  in  1630  by  a  certain  Claude  de  Jongh,  of  whom  little 
seems  to  be  known.  It  is  painted  very  neatly  in  grey  tones,  and 
is  in  perfect  preservation.  The  detail  is  so  clear,  and  evidently 
80  accurate,  that  we  can  realize  with  almost  startling  exactness 
what  was  the  appearance  of  the  bridge,  crowded  with  lofty 
houses  and  flanked  by  grotesque  old  buildings,  in  the  time  ot 
Shakspeare,  and  even  later. 

We  shall  return  to  tlie  Spanish  oil-paintings,  and  to  the  very 
rich  collection  of  works  by  the  I'ritish  masters  of  water-colour.  ' 


MOXEY  MATTERS. 

•rpO-DAY  the  new  French  Loan  is  to  be  brought  out  in  Paris, 
-L  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  as  great  a  success  as  generallv 
is  expected.  The  Government  is  interested  that  it  should  be, 
and  all  the  great  financial  establishments  will  lend  their  help  to 
.make  it  so,  while  the  small  investor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  will 
once  more  give  proof  of  his  confidence  in  the  future  of  his  country. 
The  loan  is  for  a  little  over  34^  millions  sterling.  It  is  in  Per- 
petual Three  per  Cents— not  redeemable  Rentes,  as  some  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be— and  the  issue  price  is  92  55.  The 
French  funded  debt  previously  amounted  to  a  little  over  1,007^- 
millions  sterling.  This  loan  will  raise  it  to  somewhat  over 
1,042^  millions^  sterling.  .Idding  the  floating  debt,  the  total 
liabilities  of  France  are  somewhat  over  1,200  millions  sterling. 
Tlie  present  loan,  it  should  be  added,  is  a  funding  operation, 
some  of  the  short  bonds  that  are  falling  due  being  converted  into 
J'erpetual  Rentes,  and  other  bonds  for  a  short  period,  which  the 


Minister  was  authorized  to  issue  to  defray  extraordinary  expen- 
diture; it  has  been  decided  not  to  create  but  to  substitute  I'erpetual 
lientes.  As  the  existing  Three  jier  Cents  are  about  95,  an  i.s8U(? 
price  of  only  slightly  over  92^  seems  unduly  low.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  desires  to  put  the 
small  investor  in  good  humour  by  offering  liim  Rentes  consider- 
ably under  the  market  price.  The  measure  seemed  dangerous, 
as  it  might  Lave  been  followed  by  a  fall  in  the  existing  Rentes  ; 
but  instead,  the  confidence  in  large  applications  was  so  great, 
that  for  a  week  or  two  past,  even  before  tlie  issue  price  was  fixed, 
the  new  Rente,s  were  dealt  in  upon  the  Bourse  at  a  premium  of 
two,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

The  total  charge  for  the  I'rench  Debt,  including  pensions,  is 
now  considerably  over  50  millions  sterling  per  annum.  As  our 
readers  are  well  aware,  the  Debt  has  been  swollen  enormously — 
firstly,  by  the  war  with  Germany  ;  next,  by  the  large  military 
and  naval  expenditure  since;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  outlay  upon 
public  works,  chiefly  railways,  and  of  education,  colleges,  school- 
houses,  and  the  like.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  liowever, 
that,  though  the  French  Debt  is  out  of  all  proportion  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  it  is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  it  looks  when  one  considers  the  matter.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Government  works  a  considerable  number  of 
railways,  which,  though  not  very  profitable  at  present,  doubt- 
less will  become  more  so  as  the  countr\'  advances  in  prosperity. 
It  also  has  many  other  public  works,  such  as  canals,  ports,  and 
the  like.  And  in  about  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  great  railway 
systems  that  are  now  worked  by  the  six  great  Companies  will 
become  the  property  of  the  State.  If  the  present  valuation  of  the 
lines  that  will  then  fall  into  the  Government  were  added  to  all  the 
other  valuable  public  works  belonging  to  tlie  Government,  it  would, 
be  found  tliat  very  many  hundreds  of  millions  would  have  to  be 
deducted  from  the  nominal  total.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  French  I'ublic  Debt  is  reckoned  a  xery  large  part  of 
what  in  this  country  is  called  local  loans.  In  spite,  then,  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  Debt  and  its  constant  growth,  the  people  have 
unfailing  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  country.  In  nothing  is  this 
morestrikingly  shown  than  in  the  Issue  prices  of  recent  loans.  Thus  in 
1 886  the  price  was  no  higher  than  79  80,  and  even  in  November 
1888  it  wasnohigher  than  8250.  The  present  price  compared  with 
1886  is  I2.f  francs  hijrher.  And  compared  even  with  188S  it  is 
10  francs  higher.  No  doubt  the  Government  has  been  preparing 
for  a  considerable  time  for  the  present  issue,  and,  by  investing 
savings  banks  deposits  and  other  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  has 
contributed  to  raise  the  price  of  Rentes  very  considerably.  It  is 
also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  copper  crash  speculation 
as  well  as  investment  in  France  has  been  confined  very  largely 
to  French  securities  and  such  international  securities  as  had  long 
been  in  favour  in  France.  The  fact,  no  doubt,  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  send  uj)  the  price  of  lieutes.  Yet,  when  all  allow- 
ance is  made  for  these  circumstances,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  Rentes  has  steadily  risen  ever  since  the 
war,  and  is  apparently  destined  to  go  higher,  because  of  the  un- 
swerving confidence  of  the  people,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
small  investors,  in  the  future  of  their  country. 

There  is  some  danger  that  when  the  loan  has  been  placed 
speculators  may  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  prices  on  the  Paris 
Bourse.  As  already  said,  they  have  been  assisted  of  late  by  the 
operations  of  the  Finance  Minister  in  preparation  for  the  loan.  They 
have  also  been  greatly  helped  by  the  action  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  While  our  own  Bank-rate  went  to  6  per  cent.,  and 
the  discount-rate  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  tJermany  was  raised 
to  5i  per  cent.,  while  it  was  often  impossible  to  discount  bills  in 
New  York,  and  loans  were  made  on  prohibitive  terms,  the  Bank 
of  France  kept  its  rate  of  discount  at  3  per  cent.  How  enormously 
this  helped  ail  speculators  is  evident  at  once.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Bank-rate  will  be  raised  now.  For  in  France* 
as,  indeed,  all  over  the  Continent,  with  ourselves,  and  in  the  United 
States,  coin  and  notes  usually  flow  back  from  the  circulation  to 
the  central  bank  establishment  in  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
But  the  Bank  of  France  will  uot  feel  it  incumbent  upon  it  to  nurse 
the  market  now ;  and  when  once  the  loan  is  jilaced  the  Finance 
Minister,  of  course,  will  cease  his  operations.  There  is  known  to 
be  a  very  large  speculation  in  Paris  in  Rentes,  in  Bank  of  France 
shares,  and  in  industrial  shares  generally,  but  more  particularly 
in  copper  securities  and  in  Ottoman  15ank  shares.  At  the  monthly 
Liquidation  just  concluded  the  carrying-over  rates  were  very  stifl', 
showing  that  the  speculation  is  already  becoming  unwieldy,  and' 
consequently  an  accident  might  bring  about  a  sharp  fall. 

The  preparations  for  the  loan  have  not  led  to  gold  withdrawal 
from  London,  as  until  this  week  was  generally  expected,  for  the 
French  Finance  ^Minister  has  given  such  facilities  to  those  in- 
tending to  apply  that  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  by  the 
great  Paris  banks  to  increase  their  supply  of  money  very  largely. 
At  the  same  time,  the  demand  for  gold  for  Germany  and  Hol- 
land has  ceased  for  the  time  being,  and  no  other  large  demand 
threatens  immediately.  On  the  other  hand,  half  a  million  of  the 
metal  was  received  from  Australia  on  Tuesday,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  million  is  to  go  in  immediately.  Further,  for  a  couple  of 
months  now  coin  will  flow  back  from  the  circulation  in  large 
amounts,  and  the  supply  in  the  open  market  has  been  temporarily 
augmented  by  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt, 
and  also  by  the  India  Council's  railway  purchase.  The  rate  of 
interest  for  short  loans  lias  consequently  fallen  very  greatly,  to 
about  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  ojien  market 
fell  on  M'ednesday  to  2^  per  cent.    Accordingly  the  Directors  of 
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the  Bank  of  England  on  Tliursday  lowered  theii*  rate  of  discount 
to  4  per  cent.  It  is  now  predicted  that  next  week  the  open 
market  rate  will  be  little  better  than  2  per  cent.  But  that 
depends  upon  many  circumstances.  The  extreme  ease  in  the 
money  market  here  will  })robably  give  rise  to  a  demand  for  gold. 
The  outlook  in  the  Argentine  Eepublic  is  not  reassuring,  and 
the  position  in  the  United  States  is  yet  very  unsettled.  It  seems 
certain  that  gold  would  be  shipped  to  New  York  in  large  amounts, 
were  it  not  for  the  alarm  excited  by  the  threatened  silver  legis- 
lation. For  some  time  past  it  has  been  growing  increasingly 
evident  that  gold  was  being  hoarded,  and  if  the  new  Bill  passes 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  metal  will  be  sent  to  New  York,  unless 
it  is  absolutely  required  to  prevent  a  crisis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  silver  market  was  inclined  to 
give  way,  the  Indian  demand  being  slight,  and  there  being  little 
hope  of  a  new  Silver  Bill  passing  the  American  Congress.  The  price, 
therefore,  declined  to  47S'^-  on  Tuesday.  It  recovered,  however,  on 
Wednesday  to  48^^.  Quite  possibly  there  may  be  a  revival  of 
speculation  now  that  money  has  become  so  easy.  But  the  losses 
recently  inciu-red  are  a  warning  against  it,  and  operators  will 
always  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  political  and  financial  crash 
in  Buenos  Ayres  is  possible  at  any  moment,  that  discredit  is  not 
yet  at  an  end  with  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
even  for  a  day  what  may  happen  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  stock  markets  business  continues  exceedingly  inactive. 
The  public  is  holding  aloof  altogether,  and  the  larger  speculators 
are  following  the  example.  People  generally  distrust  the  present 
monetary  ease,  fearing  that  it  will  be  followed  before  long  by 
another  period  of  stringency.  The  reports  from  the  Argentine 
Republic,  too,  are  disquieting.  The  crisis  evidently  is  growing 
worse  and  worse,  and  unfortunately  the  President  and  his  Finance 
3Iinister,  instead  of  adopting  a  statesmanlike  policy,  appear  to  be 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  foreign  banks  doing  business  in 
the  Republic  and  with  speculators  on  the  Bourse.  They  have 
been  issuing  a  series  of  silly  and  harmful  decrees,  the  latest  being 
one  for  demonetizing  all  foreign  gold  coins.  As  there  is  hardly 
any  Argentine  gold  coin,  this  means  practically  making  gold  un- 
procurable. And  what  will  follow  people  are  anxiously  asking. 
Then,  again,  the  situation  in  the  Unified  States  is  also  calculated 
to  inspire  some  uneasiness.  The  money  market  has  become  very 
much  easier,  the  banks  have  largely  increased  their  reserves,  and 
the  crisis  is  abating.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  manifestly 
much  apprehension  amongst  the  capitalist  classes  respecting  the 
proposed  silver  legislation.  The  silver  debate  in  the  Senate  is  in- 
creasing the  disposition  to  hoard  gold.  With  so  many  causes 
for  acting  cautiously,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  see  in  the  early 
future  much  revival  in  speculation.  Professional  speculators 
may  attempt  to  put  up  prices,  but  a  sustained  rise  is  not  probable. 
On  the  Paris  Bourse,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  a  large  and  in 
some  markets  an  unwieldy  speculation  ;  and  a  decline  therefore 
would  not  be  surprising  No  doubt  the  great  banks  have  many 
important  operations  to  carry  through,  and  they  may  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  market.  For  instance,  it  is  announced  that  the 
Russian  Government  is  about  to  continiK;  its  conversion  of  the  debt. 
The  Egyptian  Government  wishes  to  convert  the  Domain  Loan  as 
.soon  as  possible.  But  that,  of  course,  cannot  be  undertaken  until 
the  London  market  is  iu  a  fiivourable  condition.  Then,  again, 
t  he  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Governments  have  arranged  for  the 
conversion  of  the  Turkish  Loans  secured  upon  the  Egyptian 
Tribute.  But  that  likewise  can  hardly  be  attempted  until  the 
London  market  is  favourable.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  looking  at 
.  the  largeness  of  the  speculation  in  Paris,  and  the  disorder  in  the 
finances  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  as  well  a-s  the  distrust  existing  in 
this  country,  America,  and  Germany,  an  early  decline  would 
seem  likely. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  Decemher  and  for  the  past  year 
show  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  1,137,240/.,  or  a  little  under  3 
per  cent,  for  the  month,  and  a  decrease  of  6,709,747/.,  or  about  li 
per  cent,  for  the  twelvi:  months.  In  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  there  is  an  increase 
of  382,600/.,  or  if  per  cent,  for  the  month,  and  for  the  twelve 
months  the  increase  is  14,607,305/.,  or  nearly  6  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  there  were  only  four  Sundays  last 
month,  while  there  were  tive  in  December,  1889.  Making  allow- 
ance for  the  extra  working  day,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  only  a  small  increase  in  the 
imports.  In  the  imports  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  decline  all 
through  the  year,  but  until  the  end  ot  October  exports  continued 
to  improve.  Since  then  the  crisis  that  we  have  passed  through 
has  undoubtedly  checked  trade. 

The  Bank  dividends  declared  up  to  the  present  show  that  the 
past  half-year  has  been  profitable  for  bankers.  There  are  very  few 
decreases,  most  of  the  dividends  are  maintained,  and  in  several 
cases  there  are  increases. 


The  rise  in  Consols  has  made  further  progress.  They  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  96-,  a  rise,  compared  with  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  of  5.  Indian  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Sterling 
Stock  closed  at  io8i|,  a  rise  of  l  during  the  same  period.  But 
Rupee-paper  has  slightly  declined.  In  Ilome  Railway  stocks  the 
movements  have  been  very  slight  during  the  week,  except  in 
North  British  and  Chatham  and  Dover,  the  former  being  naturally 
affected  by  the  strike,  the  latter  by  the  proposal  of  the  Directors 
to  reduce  the  Preference  dividend.  North  British  Deferred  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  50^,  a  fall  of  2,  and  the  Preferred  at  75^, 


a  fall  of  about  h  Chatham  Ordinary  closed  011  Thursday  at  18J. 
a  fall  since  New  Y^ear's  Eve  of  |.  In  the  Preference  stock 
the  fall  is  about  it  closing  at  no.  In  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment, Chilian  Four  and  a  Ilalf  per  Cents  of  3886,  allowing 
for  the  interest  which  has  been  paid  in  the  meantime, 
show  a  fall  of  about  3 i-.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  95.  The 
fall  was  caused  by  a  reported  revolution.  There  has  been  much 
greater  movement  in  the  American  market.  Atchison  shares 
rose  I,  to  30;  Milwaukee  shares,  2^,  to  54^;  Denver  Preferred 
nearly  3,  to  61 1} ;  Erie  Preference,  2,  to  51;  Lake  Shore  shares, 
i^,  to  114I;  Louisville  and  Nashville,  3,  to  7/;,';  New  York 
Central  shares,  2,  to  106;  Northern  Pacific  I'referred,  4,  to  695  : 
Pennsylvania,  I,  to  52^;  Reading  shares,  i|,  to  I7i  ;  Read- 
ing First  Income  Bonds,  2i,  to  5Si  ;  and  Union  Pacific  .shares, 
2^,  to  46^.  The  American  market  has  been  entirely  moved  from 
New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  disposition  here  was 
to  sell  largely.  But  New  York  operators  bought  freely  every- 
thing oHered.  The  Louisville  dividend  at  the  rafe  of  5  per  cent, 
has  powerfully  influenced  the  market,  and  doubtless  the  renewal 
of  the  silver  debate  in  the  Senate  has  likewise  had  an  effect. 
So  have  reports  that  the  Western  Railway  Presidents'  meeting 
will  certainly  result  in  a  harmonious  arrangement.  In  the 
miscellaneous  department  there  has  been  a  further  advance  of 
2  in  Allsopp  Ordinary  to  45,  and  Guinness  Ordinary  is  now- 
higher  than  before  the  Dublin  failure,  the  advance  between 
New  Year's  Eve  and  Thursday  evening  being  about  6^  to 
315.  There  has  been  also  some  advance  in  South  African 
gold  shares,  not  very  considerable  in  any  particular  case, 
but  indicating  that  there  is  some  revival  of  interest  in  this 
department.  Thus  there  is  an  advance  of  ^  in  Crown  Reefs,  to  5, 
and  of  one  shilling  in  May  Consolidated,  to  19  shillings.  In  Rio 
Tinto  Copper  shares  there  is  a  recovery  of  j;,  to  '^y^j:,  mainly 
upon  Paris  buying.  The  consumption  of  copper  is  falling  oftV 
especially  in  America,  and  the  shares  are  therefore  likely  tcv 
decline;  but  Paris  operators  are  so  much  interested  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  market. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTIIISG 

WHEN  the  history  of  the  stage  is  written,  whatever  else  is- 
included  or  omitted,  there  must  certainly  he  no  omission 
of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Beatrice,  or  the  work  will  be  most 
incomplete.  This  is  not  a  mere  performance  to  see  and  admire 
and  forget ;  it  is  a  vivid  realization  of  character  which  willi 
dwell  in  the  memory.  It  shows  what  in  a  prosaic  age  Shak- 
speare  may  be  made  by  the  light  of  genius ;  for  though  .genius, 
no  doubt,  is  a  much-abused  word,  what  other  is  it  possible  to 
use  without  doing  less  than  justice  ?  There  is  one  great  test 
of  successful  Shakspearian  impersonation — the  text  either  seems 
obsolete  or  it  seems  natural,  and  consequently  we  believe  in 
the  character  as  a  reality  or  we  do  not :  for  stiff  and  studied 
gesticulation  and  movement  always  accompany  the  utter- 
ance of  stilted  sentences.  When  Miss  Terry  speaks  as  Beatrice 
we  feel  that  these  are  the  words  which  Beatrice  must  in- 
evitably have  used  ;  every  phrase  is  rich  in  significance,  and 
the  lightness  and  ease,  the  airiness  and  grace,  v/ith  which  she 
moves  through  the  part  are  just  as  far  as  they  possibly  can 
be  removed  from  the  idea  of  an  archaic  Shakspearian  heroine,  a 
creature  to  be  looked  at,  as  it  were,  through  the  dim  light  of 
past  ages.  How  full  of  thought  and  appreciation  all  Mr.  IrvingV 
productions  are  we  see  by  comparing  them  with  what  is  done 
at  other  houses.  Where  else  should  we  have  seen  such  a 
charming  little  episode  as  that  of  Beatrice  catching  sight  of  the 
pretty  child  in  the  masked  dance  scene,  kissing  him,  and  catching 
him  up  playfully  in  her  arms  ?  It  is  done  unobtrusively — casually, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  as  it  appears^ — and  yet  it  is  a  touch 
that  enables  us  better  to  understand  the  womanliness  of  the  girl's- 
disposition.  Many  former  Beatrices,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
points  out  of  two  or  three  lines — or  if  for  any  other  reason  it  is 
not  apparent — have  invested  the  character  with  a  suspicion  of  the 
attributes  of  Katharine,  possibly  supposing  that  there  was  justifica- 
tion in  what  Benedick  says,  without  meaning  it,  of  her  being  "  pos- 
sessed of  a  fury."  As  for  Beatrice,  we  know  exactly  what  she  is  iu 
her  own  eyes  and  in  the  eyes  of  others.  "  I  was  born  to  speak  all 
mirth,  and  no  matter,"  are  her  own  words  ;  and  Don  Pedro  replies- 
to  them,  "  To  be  merry  but  becomes  you,  for.  out  of  question,  you 
were  born  in  a  merry  hour."  And  to  this  she  makes  a  merry  reply. 
But  the  character  gains  immensely  if  Beatrice  has  no  shade  of 
the  shrew  in  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  loving,  tender-hearted 
woman,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  merry  withal.  It  is  obvious 
that  she  has  entertained  a  regard  for  Benedick,  as  she  admits — 

For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve  ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  th.m  reiiortinsly. 

A  tenderness  which  Miss  Terry  perfectly  realizes  is,  indeed,  the 
very  note  of  the  lines  which  precedes  this  couplet — 

And,  Benedick,  love  011,  I  will  requite  thee  ; 

Tinning  my  wild  liciirt  to  thy  loving  hand  ; 
If  thou  dost  love,  niy  kindness  shall  incite  tliee 

To  bind  our  love.s  up  in  a  holy  band. 

This  underlies  her  attitude  towards  her  lover:  and  was  there  ever 
gayer  raillery  than  is  seen  on  the  surface  ?  The  sparkle  of  the 
eyes,  the  ever-ready  smile,  the  eloquent  gesture,  the  lithe  move- 
ment, unite  in  making  a  Beatrice  indeed. 

And  if  the  young  lord  of  Padua  is  fortunate  in  his  Beatrice,  sh(> 
is  no  less  so  'in  him.    Before  Mr.  Irving  attempts  a  charactiM 
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«f  any  kind,  it  is  always  certain  that  he  will  thoroughly  famdiarize 
himself  with  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  from  this  habit  much  of 
the  remarkable  completeness  of  his  studies  arises.  The  meeting 
between  the  two  wayward  lovers,  as  they  may  be  not  inaptly 
called,  is  so  conducted  that  we  understand  they  are  renewing 
satirical  conferences  such  as  have  formerly  been  held.  Beatrice 
asks  for  him  before  he  arrives,  because  she  wants  to  see  him  ;  and 
inquires  "  Uow  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars  ? 
But  how  many  hath  "he  killed?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all 
-of  his  killing."  Leonato  further  explains  the  position :— "  You 
must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war 
betwixt  Signor  Benedick  and  her :  they  never  meet  but  there's  a 
skirmish  of  wit  between  them."  Such  merry  wars  and  skirmishes 
do  not  take  place  between  those  who  care  nothing  for  each  other. 
Perhaps  no  play  of  Shakspeare  is  more  skilfully  composed  than 
this,  for  the  main  passage  of  the  story  is  never  obscured.  Thus 
we  see  at  once  Beatrice's  interest  in  Benedick,  and  we  learn 
-directly  afterwards  that,  though  he  esteems  Hero  fair  to  see— 
were" she  other  than  she  is  she  were  unhandsome" — Beatrice  in 
liis  eyes  "  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty  as  the  first  of  May  doth 
the  last  of  December." 

Mr.  Irving  catches  the  truest  spirit  of  the  comedy  in  his 
■soliloquy,  when,  the  hook  having  been  so  well  managed  by  Don 
Pedro,  Claudio,  and  "the  white-bearded  fellow,"  the  fish  has 
bitten.  Benedick  hearing  that  his  Lady  Disdain  "  loves  him 
with  an  enraged  aff'ectiou  "  is  amazed  but  delighted ;  he  cannot 
credit  it,  and  yet  it  "  can  be  no  trick.  The  conference  was  sadly 
borne,"  and  so,  despite  the  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit  that 
he  foresees  will  be  broken  on  him,  he  joyfully  accepts  the  situation 
^vith  the  apology  to  himself,  "  "When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married."  And  how  easily 
men  may  deceive  themselves  and  think  they  can  see  what  they  are 
looking  for  !  "  I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her,"  he  declares 
as  she  approaches,  though,  of  course,  Hero  and  Ursula  have  not 
yet  beguiled  Beatrice  with  their  conference  as  to  Benedick's 
•"devotion  to  her.  The  scene  in  which  the  Prince  and  Claudio 
make  fun  of  the  new  lover  as  he  enters  feeling  his  chin,  from 
which  the  barber  has  just  removed  the  tuft  that  had  struck  him 
as  unbecoming,  is  again  most  happily  played  by  Mr.  Irvingand  his 
■companions,  and  the  snatching  of  his  scented  handkerchief  and 
tossing  it  from  one  to  another  was  devised  by  some  one — whether 
it  is  Mr.  Irving's  "  business "  or  not  we  do  not  know — who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  episode. 

The  scene  in  the  church  has,  we  confess,  an  effect  of  inappro- 
priateness  ;  but  we  do  not  well  see  how  it  could  be  amended.  The 
•stage  direction  says,  "  The  Inside  of  a  Church  "  ;  and  in  the  inside 
of  a  very  beautiful  church,  as  here  shown,  the  lovers  at  length  come 
to  an  understanding.  The  sense  of  incongruity  arises  not  only 
from  the  circumstance  that  immediately  before  tlie  high  altar  is  a 
place  ill  chosen  for  love  passages,  but  because,  as  it  seems,  Beatrice, 
wroth  beyond  measure  at  the  wrong  done  to  her  cousin,  thinks  too 
soon  of  her  own  affairs.  Also  the  reverence  to  the  Altar  should 
at  least  be  indicated.  But  it  is  iShakspeare  who  is  now  being 
criticized,  and  indeed  this  always  appears  the  weak  spot  of  the 
comedy.  Henceforth  Benedick — who  of  course,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Irving,  bears  himself  with  a  quiet  dignity  wliich  is  very 
admirable  when  he  challenges  Claudio — is  an  ardent  lover  before 
all  else.  The  ingenuity  with  which  Mr.  Irving  turns  to  account 
41  few  words  in  the  text,  building  a  neat  little  edifice  of  pleasant 
structure  upon  them,  is  demonstrated  in  the  last  scene  which 
so  merrily  ends  the  plaj-.  "  "Which  is  Beatrice  ?  "  Benedick  en- 
quires, as  he  looks  eagerly  among  the  ladies  who  are  in 
Leonato's  spacious  rooms  with  veils  over  their  heads  to 
disguise  their  identity,  and  so  he  makes  his  quest  amongthem,  till 
at  last,  believing  truly  that  the  eyes  of  love  have  penetrated  lier 
mask,  she  replies,  "  I  answer  to  that  name."  On  only  the 
words  "Which  is  Beatrice?"  "business"  of  the  play,  rich  in 
significance,  is  very  happily  founded.  Thought  marks  every 
incident  of  a  work  produced  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Irving. 
The  old  fashion  was  to  make  the  ladies,  clad  in  horribly  gaudy 
and  ill-assorted  satins,  stand  in  a  row,  along  which  Benedick 
stalked  till  he  reached  Beatrice,  who,  with  much  regard  for  whal 
she  had  been  taught  by  an  incompetent  teacher  about  elocution, 
responded  to  the  question,  never  forgetting  that  this  was  a  line 
of  blank  verse.  And  so  people  said  that  Shakspeare  was  dull, 
and  they  were  right ;  thus  presented  it  was  dull— deadly  dull. 
But  life  and  brilliance  are  in  his  pages  if  players  have  but  the  wit 
to  extract  them,  as  those  whom  Mr.  Irving  guides  are  able  so  well 
to  show.  He  sees,  moreover,  not  only  the  individual  characters, 
but  the  surroundings  and  accompaniments  in  the  life  of  the  day. 
The  common  term  "  stage  management  "  does  not  sufiice  to  describe 
the  way  in  which  plays  are  put  on  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum. 

It  is  easy  to  find  subjects  for  praise,  difficult  to  dis- 
cover points  open  to  adverse  criticism;  but  we  certainly 
thought  the  Dogberry  of  Mr.  Macintosh  much  overdone, 
and,  therefore,  tedious.  He  is  irritatingly  restless,  and  chuckles 
continually,  conveying  the  idea — though  it  may  be  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  convey  it— that  he  perceives  the  absurdity  of 
his  utterances.  Leonato,  it  is  true,  tells  him  and  his  brother 
officers  that  they  are  tedious  ;  but  Mr.  Macintosh  need  not  and 
should  not  be  so  extremely  realistic  as  to  make  us  experience 
what  the  Governor  of  Messina  felt.  Mr.  Terriss  makes  an  ex- 
cellent Claudio.  "We  think,  however,  it  is  a  slight  error  of 
judgment  to  take  Hero's  hand  in  the  Church  scene,  as  for  a 
moment  ho  does;  it  is  a  tiifling  matter,  perhaps,  but  we  feel  that 
there  should  be  no  contact  between  them.  Again,  when  a  dagger 


was  worn  as  an  aid  in  defence  to  a  rapier,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
used  as  Mr.  Terris's  Claudio  threatens  to  use  it.  Mr.  Macklin's  good- 
humoured  Prince  is  well  done,  and  Mr.  Haviland  realizes  well 
the  idea  of  the  malicious  Don  Juan.  Perhaps  he  is  a  thought 
too  obviously  villanous.  Mr.  Wenman's  Leonato  is  creditable, 
and  Mr.  Howe  plays  with  remarkable  spirit  as  Antonio.  Mr. 
Robertson's  singing  of  the  song  is  an  agreeable  interlude ;  and 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tyars  as  Borachio,  Mr.  Harvey  as  Conrade,  and 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig  as  the  Messenger  was  all  efficient.  The  Hero 
of  Miss  Annie  Irish  struck  us  as  a  little  lacking  in  simplicity  ;  but, 
by  the  side  of  surely  the  most  spontaneous  actress  that  ever  was 
seen,  a  comparison  is  possibly  apt  to  convey  the  idea  of  self- 
consciousness.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  the  artistic 
perfection  with  which  the  pictorial  side  of  the  comedy  is  presented. 
But  the  value  of  the  representation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  appeals 
to  the  intelligence  no  less  forcibly  than  to  the  eye. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  past  week  has  seen  two  attempts  of  the  thaw  to  establish 
a  footing  in  these  islands,  both  of  which  have  met  with 
signal  failure.  The  first  of  these  was  made  on  New  Year's  Day, 
when  the  warm  air  from  the  Atlantic  succeeded  in  making  the 
thermometers  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  tha  south  and  west  of 
England  rise  to  a  considerable  extent — nearly  twenty  degrees  in 
some  cases.  This  change  was  due  to  the  advance  to  the  Irish 
coasts  of  an  Atlantic  depression,  the  south-easterly  winds  in  front 
of  which,  though  not  rising  to  a  gale,  brought  in  a  fair  amount  of 
sea  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  The  depression  recoiled, 
and  apparently  went  out  to  sea  again,  or  else  entirely  vanished,  on 
Friday,  and  the  weather  became  as  cold  as  before.  The  second  thaw 
was  on  Sunday,  and  it  came  from  the  eastward,  and  was  due  to  a 
totally  different  cause.  That  morning  a  depression  appeared  over 
the  Skagerrack,  having  come  southwards  over  Sweden  in  the  night. 
In  front  of  such  systems  the  temperature  has  a  tendency  to  rise, 
and  accordingly  at  our  own  and  the  Northern  Continental  stations 
the  weather  was  much  warmer.  In  these  islands,  as  we  see  from 
the  published  weather  reports,  the  thermometer  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing was  actually  above  the  freezing  point  at  every  station,  except 
at  Sumburgh  Head,  in  the  Shetlauds.  The  hopes  of  a  serious 
thaw  were,  however,  destined  to  be  falsified  ;  for,  as  the  Scandi- 
navian depression  continued  its  southward  march,  the  northerly 
winds  on  its  western  edge  came  over  us,  and  Monday  opened  with 
a  biting  north-east  wind,  which  speedily  effaced  all  traces  of  the 
brief  interval  of  warmth.  This  icy  wind,  however,  did  us  Lon- 
doners good  service,  for  it  swept  away  the  fog  and  cleared  the 
sky.  During  the  day  the  sun  came  out  for  the  first  time  since 
November  26,  and  actually  recorded  itself  in  Westminster  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  This  record  consists  in  making  the 
sun's  rays,  when  concentrated  by  a  glass  ball,  char  a  sheet  of 
cardboard,  on  the  principle  first  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Campbell  of  Islay.  The  cardboard  is  marked  with  hour  lines,  so 
that  the  precise  time  that  the  charring  occurs  is  known.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  it  requires  a  very  bright  sun  to  bring  out  a 
record,  the  least  trace  of  haze  or  mist  being  sufficient  to  intercept 
the  rays.  As  we  go  to  press  the  prospects  seem  to  be  of  con- 
tinued frost.  A  definite  anticyclone  is  advancing  steadily  over 
Ireland  from  tbe  westward.  It  apparently  is  of  smaller  extent 
than  that  which  hung  over  us  during  most  of  December,  and  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  return  of  the  logs,  which  are  the  usual  con- 
comitants of  anticyclonic  systems,  and  of  which  we  have  had  such 
a  liberal  dose  of  late. 


BEFORE   THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

AFTER  a  lapse  of  several  years'  absence,  T/ie  Silcer  Kiiiff,  by 
Messrs  H.  A.  Jones  and  H.  Herman,  was  revived  this  week 
at  the  New  Olympic  Theatre.  Although  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  its  literary  merit,  it  is  certainly  in  a  theatrical 
sense  one  of  the  best  of  melodramas.  The  plot  is  probably  enough 
made  up  of  incidents  skilfully  selected  from  a  number  of  old 
plays,  but  it  has  nevertheless  all  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  is 
very  ingeniously  constructed.  Doubtless,  however,  the  chief 
reason  why  this  piece  so  delights  people — especially  the  people  — 
is  that,  as  in  the  good  old  fairy  tales,  the  hero  undergoes  a  series 
of  misfortunes,  only  to  be  safely  landed  in  the  end  where  the 
majority  of  mortals  would  wish  to  be — in  the  lap  of  fortune.  The 
prevailing  motive  of  the  earlier  acts  is  original  and  highly  dra- 
matic. The  hero,  it  will  be  remembered,  believes  himself  at  first 
to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  which  has  ostracized  him  from  society, 
and  it  is  only  after  he  has  made  amends  lor  his  past  ill-conduct 
by  a  benevolent  use  of  the  splendid  fortune  chance  throws  in  his 
way,  that  he  is  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  proofs  of  his 
complete  innocence.  This  incident  is  very  well  worked  out  and 
is  exceedingly  telling.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  admirable  as  the 
hero  of  this  popular  play,  which  exactly  suits  his  ])resence  and 
his  style  of  acting.  He  makes  himself  up  as  the  daft  "  Dickey," 
and  above  all  as  the  Silver  King,  excellently,  and  was  im- 
pressively earnest.  Mr.  George  Barrett  does  his  best  for  the 
rather  lachrymose  and  conventional  old  retainer,  Jaikes.  Mr. 
Willard  made  his  first  metropolitan  "  hit  "  as  the  Spider  in  this 
play,  and  his  performance  was  in  many  ways  remarkable  for  its 
subtlety.    To  efl'ace  the  lasting  impression  it  produced  was  no 
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light  task  for  Mr.  Cooper  C'liffe,  but  to  his  credit  he  won  de- 
served applause,  without  attempting  to  imitate  or  recall  the 
peculiar  method  of  his  fortunate  predecessor  in  the  part  of  the 
gentleman-burglar.  Less  to  be  congratulated  was  Miss  AVinifred 
Emery,  who  as-sumed  the  ;  (7/e  originally  created  by  Miss  Eastlake. 
She  was  not  at  her  best  in  the  stronger  scenes,  but  she  was  charm- 
ing wherever  simple  pathos  is  required. 

Every  weelc  Mr.  AN  ilson  Barrett  gives  a  special  performance  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyoiiii,  in  which  he  plays  Claude  to  the  very  graceful 
Pauline  of  Miss  Emery,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  "Paulines" 
of  the  day. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  ballot  was  as  much  a  part  of  an 
operatic  performance  as  the  opera  itself.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  the  spectacle,  but  in  London,  at  least,  usually  closed  the  per- 
formance. In  Italy  it  invariably,  even  now,  figures  immediately 
after  the  second  act.  Old  opera-goers  still  dwell  with  tenderness 
on  their  reminiscences  of  tlie  "glorious  nights,"  as  they  are 
pleased  to  call  them,  when  'I'aglidni,  Cerito,  Fanny  h'Jlsler,  and 
Carlotta  Grisi  shared  the  honoui>  of  the  ev(  iiiiig  w  ith  Uiulia  Grisi, 
Mario,  Alboni,  and  Lablache.  ( )l  late  years  the  i^///('?</'rtc^(V/)i,  which 
unquestionably"  owes  its  origin  to  the  (ireelisand  Romans,  especially 
the  latter,  and  was  revived  witli  incredible  splendour  by  the  Medici 
and  Estes  at  the  Penaissance,  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate,  and  is 
relegated  to  the  great  music-halls — if  so  we  can  call  two  of  the 
liandsomest  theatres  in  London — the  Alhambra  and  the  Empire. 
Here  it  flourishes  magnificently,  and  perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say,  not 
even  iu  its  palmy  days,  when  it  was  the  aristocratic  pastime 
jpar  excellence,  has  it  been  put  on  the  stage  with  so  much 
splendour  and  taste.  Neither  of  these  theatres  possesses  a 
star  of  the  magnitude  of  Taglioni — that  we  are  assured  by  her 
survivors  would  be  impossible — but  still  Mile.  Palladino  at  the 
Empire  is  a  ballerina  of  great  elegance  and  skill ;  who,  per- 
haps, in  other  times,  might  have  been  allowed  even  to  have 
joined  in  the  immortal  quartet  which  once  exercised  the  minds 
of  Londoners  as  much  as  a  great  political  event.  Pets  ran  high 
as  to  which  of  the  illustrious  disciples  of  Terpsichore  would 
hound  on  to  the  stage  lirst,  Taglioni  or  Cerito,  Lucille  Grahn  or 
Eanny  Ellsler.  It  was  so  difficult  a  matter  to  decide  their  pre- 
cedence of  merit  that,  as  none  of  them  seemed  inclined  to  ccder 
le  j)as,  the  late  ILirgrave  Jennings  hit  upon  the  excellent  idea 
that  the  eldest  lady  should  open  the  dance,  with  the  result 
that  they  all  sprang  on  to  tlie  stage  at  once.  In  Dolly,  Mile. 
Palladino  is  well  worth  seeing  as  a  most  capabh-  exponent 
of  an  art  which  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  going  the  way  of 
the  true  method  of  Italian  singing,  and  rapidly  disappearing  even 
in  Italy.  Equally  excellent  is  Mile.  Cavalazzi,  who,  as  a  joanto- 
mimist  of  the  old  school,  has  now  no  rival.  She  possesses  all 
the  traditional  gestures  handed  down  and  carefully  ])r('servecl  by 
the  Italian  tinini  from  Roman  times.  The  ballet,  too,  is  pretty, 
and  the  toy  scene  quite  charming.  But  to  our  thinking  the 
modest  costumes  and  quaint  grace  of  Silvia,  the  second  ballet 
at  this  theatre,  is  by  far  the  prettiest  spectacle  of  the  kind  teen 
in  London  fur  a  very  long  time. 

The  Alhambra  ballet  tells  the  story,  illustrated  by  much 
gorgeous  scenery  and  many  wonderful  dresses,  of  7'/;e  Slecpiwj 
Beaufij  in  the  Wood,  with  variations,  however,  to  which  Perault 
would  possibly  have  made  no  objection.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  tasteful  s])ectacle,  in  which  Mile.  Becat  dances  in 
"the  French  fashion,"  as  Mr.  Pepys  would  have  remarked,  with 
exquisite  grace. 

Mr.  Augustus  Harris  celebrated  Twelftli  jN'ight  at  Drury 
Lane  in  a  manr  er  which  would  have  amazed  Mr.  IJaddeley.  An 
improvised  ball-room,  with  gilded  columns  and  balconies,  illumi- 
nated with  many  hundreds  of  electrical  lights,  replaced  the  old- 
fashioned  greti;-  ooui,  wl  ere  the  famous  cake  used  to  bo  so 
solemnly  cut  in  days  of  yore.  The  cake,  which  cost  exactly  3/., 
the  interest  of  the  !0o/.  left  by  Baddeley  96  years  ago,  is  now 
the  least  prominent  object  in  the  function,  though  to  be  sure  Mr. 
Fernandez,  in  an  excf'llent  speech,  did  his  best  before  he  cut  it 
to  draw  attention  to  its  existence. 

It  was  soon  demolished  by  the  1,500  guests  wlio  res])onded  to 
Mr.  Harris's  invitation.  The  scene,  as  witnessed  from  the  upper 
stage,  looking  down  on  the  beautifully  decorated  tables,  with 
their  pyramids  of  lights  and  flowers,  was  singularly  efl'ective. 

Two  important  first  nights  take  place  next  week — The  Dancing 
Girl,  by  Mr.  U.  A.  .Jones,  at  the  Ilaymarket,  on  Thursday,  15th, 
and  Woodliarrow  Farm,  at  the  Vaudeville,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th. 

Mr.  Burnand  has  evidently  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
transformiijg  M.  A^alabreque's  Za  Securile  des  FamilUs  into 
Private  Inijuiry,  but  it  is  strange  that  so  experienced  a  play- 
wright, in  colleague  with  so  practised  a  comedian  as  Mr.  Edouin, 
should  not  have  perceived  in  the  course  of  the  rehearsals 
that  due  limits  of  length  were  far  exceeded.  No  complaint 
against  a  play  is  so  common  as  that  it  is  too  long,  none  so 
rare  as  that  it  is  too  short.  At  a  time  when  criticism  was 
vvritfen  in  a  somewhat  more  careless  and  conventional  manner 
than  it  usually  is  at  present,  a  notice  of  a  new  play,  without  re- 
ference to  the  necessity  ofafiee  use  of  what  was  always  called 
"the  pruning-knife,"  M as  exce{)tional.  The  phrase  grew  mono- 
tonous from  repetition  ;  but  the  implement  is  an  extremely 
serviceable  one  none  the  less,  and  there  is  much  occasion  for  its 
liberal  employment  in  Private  Imji/iii/.  The  piece  straggles, 
it  wants  shortening  and  pulling  to^i  ther,  and  then  it  will 
doubtless  fulfil  its  purpose.  An  oppoi  l  unity  is  provided  for 
one  of  Mr.  Edouin's  grotesque  caricatures  of  an  eccentric 
personality.    The  character  of  Mr.  Harry  Hooker,  Private  In- 


quiry Agent,  is  set  in  the  midst  of  farcical  com])lications  which 
are  often  comic  and  sometimes  humorous;  and  Mr.  Burnand 
could  scarcely  write  dialogue  devoid  of  wit  if  he  tried  to  do 
so,  which  has  not  been  his  aim  here.  It  is  curious  to  reflect 
how  few  three-act  farces  exist  in  which  there  is  not  a  jealous 
husband  who  suspects  his  wife's  fidelity,  and  a  wife  who  con- 
trives to  avert  suspicion.  We  have  met  all  the  personages  of 
Private  lv(/Hiri/  on  many  previous  occasions — even  Mr.  Ilooker 
is  a  cousin  of  MM.  Tricoche  and  Cacolet.  Mr.  Edouin's  person- 
ages are  creatures  of  the  sheerest  farce,  having  very  little  relation 
to  anything  in  actual  life.  Off  the  stage  no  one  walks  or  bears 
himself  as  Mr.  Edouin  does  on  it ;  no  one  has  the  tricks  and 
habits  we  find  in  him.  But  he  is  funny.  The  almost  contemptu- 
ous curl  of  the  lip  with  which  the  critic  may  at  first  regard  him 
is  very  likely  to  expand  into  a  smile,  and  then  to  broaden  into  a 
laugh.  The  motive  of  the  piece  is  so  simple  in  the  main  that 
Mr.  Burnand  has  gone  far  out  of  his  way  to  spread  it  over  three 
long  acts,  though  three  are  supposed  to  be  necessary ;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  Sweethearts,  it  would  he  difficult  to  men- 
tion any  two-act  play  without  music  which  has  been  permanently 
successful  of  recent  years.  Mr.  AVrackham,  in  Private  Inrjidry, 
is  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  has  her  watched  by  Ilooker.  That 
astute  rogue  informs  the  lady  ;  the  result  being  that  he  receives 
double  pay,  and  does  no  work  for  it  either,  as  Luigi  de  Volpa, 
Mrs.  AVrackham's  lover,  concocts  the  daily  aecoiuits  of  her  sup- 
posed proceedings,  and  consequently  her  tale  and  the  Agent's 
report  agree  to  the  minutest  detail.  But  AVrackham  suspects 
that  the  young  wife  of  his  friend  Buckleigh  is  the  object  of 
Ijuigi's  sinister  intentions,  and  Wrackham,  with  the  aid  of 
Ilooker,  sets  himself  to  track  Luigi's  course,  which  leads  the 
audience  know  where.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  make  Wrackham 
doubt  the  real  truth  when  he  finally  arrives  at  it ;  he  believes 
that  his  wife  takes  the  blame  of  the  intrigue  on  herself  in  order 
to  screen  her  friend. 

Mr.  Burnand,  by  the  Avay,  must  surely  know  what  kind  of 
music  is  to  be  heard  at  the  "  JMonday  Pops "  ?  Luigi,  mort^ 
charlatan  than  musician,  describes  himself  as  liaving  beeu  play- 
ing there  one  evening,  and  as  having  heard  a  girl  singing  whose 
voice  rang  out  above  the  chorus,  the  girl  in  question  being  an 
amateur  from  the  provinces,  who  applied  to  Ilooker  in  his  sup- 
posed capacity  of  operatic  agent.  The  introduction  of  this  cha- 
racter is  a  needless  complication  and  leads  to  confusion,  witli 
little  fun  in  it,  in  the  last  act.  There  are  the  makings  of  a 
good  farce  in  Private  Inquiry — and  a  good  farce  is  a  good  thing 
in  its  way — but  they  are  overlaid  by  and  mixed  up  with  deviou;* 
matter  which  should  be  removed.  Mr.  Maltby  jilays  adroitly 
as  AVrackham,  and  Miss  Marie  Linden  as  the  wife  refines  a  part, 
which  an  actress  of  less  taste  might  easily  have  vulgarized. 
Mr.  Bc>auehamp  and  Miss  Wliitty  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
performance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckleigh. 


REVIEWS. 


SCHOPENHAUER.* 

IT  was  high  time,  and  more  than  high  time,  that  some  autho- 
ritative introduction  to  .Scho]ie!diauer  should  be  put  before 
the  British  public,  always  divided  from  the  world  in  such  matters. 
Translations  in  English  (of  which  Mr.  Bailey  Saunders  has  done 
the  best,  and  has  just  given  a  new  instalment)  and  fuller  ones  in 
French  have  recently  put  the  works  of  the  philosopher  of  pessimism- 
betore  those  readers  who  do  not  care  for  German  at  any  time,  and 
care  for  it  least  of  all  when  it  is  jihilosophical,  even  if  the  philo- 
sophy be  so  little  of  the  merely  technical  kind  as  Schopenhauer's 
is.  For  the  last  half-century,  moreover,  Sebopenhauer,  chiefly 
through  "cribs"  from  and  travesties  of  him,  lias  been  of  great,  if 
not  wholly  beneficial,  force  in  shaping  the  thouglits  of  men.  For 
he  is  of  those  philosophers — Plato,  probably  the  Stoics,  Bacon, 
Locke,  the  VKnch  philosophcs  were  others— who,  by  condescend- 
ing to  be  in  a  manner  exoteric  and  discarding  the  atlectations  of 
the  I  niversity,  come  home  to  men's  bosoms,  as  the  more  rigid" 
doctrinaires  from  Aristotle  to  Hegel  never  do.  And,  last  of  all, 
and  most  important  of  all,  but,  as  always  happens  in  sucli 
cases,  the  travesties  and  distortions  have  been  more  rife  and 
more  influential  than  the  real  thing.  To  this  cantankerous 
sensualist,  this  Rochefoucauld- Plotinus,  this  devotee  of  Nirwana 
and  dollars,  we  owe  not  only  his  philosophy  as  it  really  is 
— a  vigorous,  flawed  presentation  of  one  of  the  innumerable- 
sides  of  truth  which  had  never  been  exactly  so  presented 
before — hut  all  sorts  of  creatures,  most  of  them  doleful,  bred 
in  the  corruption  of  that  philosojihy,  Amiels  and  Zolas,  pro- 
fessors who  blow  out  their  brains  before  their  pupils,  ajsthetes, 
Nihilists,  and  a  great  many  more  kinds  of  embryos  and  idiots. 
To  tell  the  honest  truth,  most  of  these  growths  are  evil  fungoid 
growths ;  indeed,  the  fungoid  growth  is  rarely  a  healthy  or 
wholesome  one,  and  it  is  generally  richest  and  rankest  on  strong 
soil  and  material  that  has  somehow  or  other  gone  wrong. 

Then^  is  no  difliculty  in  discovering  wliy  Schopenhauer  went 

•  Gri-nt  Jlritcrs—Schopcnhaua:  liy  I'lofessor  \V.  WiiHace.  London: 
Wnltur  Scott.  m   r>  -i 

^^«^/^c.s  in  Pessimism.  Tr.inslatea  from  Schopciiliaucr.  liy  T.  Bailoy 
Saunders.   London:  iSwan  Soouciiscliein  &  Co.  1851. 
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wrong.  For  once  tlie  cliaractcr  of  the  man  is  a  real  and  not  merely 
a  fanciful  commentary  on  his  works,  all  the  more  legitimately  ap- 
plicable that  the  works  definitely  and  ostentatiously  concern 
themselves  with  life.  The  earlier  disciples  and  improvers  upon 
Kant,  whom  Schopenhauer  so  furiously  assailed  and  contemned  so 
heartily,  had  no  doubt  in  some  cases  descended  to  those  applica- 
tions of  philosophy  which  busj-  themselves  with  something  less 
abstract  than  pure  thought :  but  all  their  more  characteristic  and 
famous  doctrines  had  been  mt'taphysical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  Schopenhauer  brought  philosophy  back  from  thought  to 
life  :  and  his  own  manner  of  living  conld  not  be  indifferent  to  his 
manner  of  handling.  It  cannot  be  said  that  either  was  a  pleasant 
manner.  Professor  "Wallace,  to  the  excellence  of  whose  book  we 
shall  return  brit>fly,  but  to  whom  we  can  pay  no  better  compliment 
than  by  occu])ying  ourselves  with  his  subject  before  coming  to  him- 
self, is  apologetic  ljut  candid.  In  one  place  he  protests  against 
misrepresentations  of  Schopenhauer's  later  manner  of  living  ;  in 
another  he  speaks  of  his  "  strongly  sensual  nature."  Now  a  man 
of  strongly  sensual  nature  who — we  quote  Mr.  Wallace,  so  as  not 
to  be  unfair — considers  that  "  women  are  when  coolly  observed  an 
ugly  sex,"  who  holds  (we  still  quote)  that  '■  when  man  deems  he 
pursues  his  own  pleasure  he  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
nature,  on  wliich  nature  plays  the  melodies  accordant  with  her 
general  scheme,"  is  not  a  sympathetic  spectacle.  Passion  and 
rapture  may  excuse  sensuality  ;  thankless  snarling  is  only  excused 
by  rigid  austerity  of  life.  Nor  was  this  Schopenhauer's  only,  or 
even  his  principal,  weakness.  lie  was  by  common  consent  one  of 
the  most  intensely  vain  of  men,  the  only  redeeming  point  in  his 
vanity  being  the  half-sublime  confidence  in  himself  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  saved  him  from  fits,  sickening  to  self,  and 
ludicrous  to  others,  but  frequently  found  in  the  vain,  of  doubt 
whether  he  was  such  a  fine  fellow  after  all.  Further,  he  was  not 
<inly  vain,  but  aggressivelv  and  jealously  vain  :  yet  more,  he  was  a 
thorough  curmudgeon,  destitute  of  good  fellowship  and  savoir 
vivvc,  even  when  no  question  of  his  own  importance  or  interest 
could  possibly  come  in.  Lastly,  philosopher  as  he  was,  and  early 
as  he  abandoned  business,  he  had  as  keen  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  as  ever  a  bargain-driver  among  his  Dutch-Pomeranian 
ancestors.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  loyally  tries  to  be  fond  of  him, 
admits  that  the  story  of  his  dealings  with  the  bankrupt  firm  in 
which  part  of  his  own  money  and  nearly  all  of  his  mother's  and 
.sister's  were  invested  "  must  be  read  with  mingled  feelings."  We 
should  have  thought  there  was  little  room  for  mixture.  Schopen- 
hauer was  a  creditor  to  about  the  extent  of  a  fiftieth  of  the  firm's 
liabilities.  The  other  creditors,  including  his  mother  and  sister, 
compounded  fu-  thirty  percent,  of  their  due;  he,  after  awrangle,re- 
fused  this,  but  agreed  to  make  no  open  opposition  to  the  settlement, 
after  which  he  came  down  upon  the  firm  with  bills  which  had  not 
yet  matured,  and  made  them  pay  up  cent,  per  cent,  with  accruing 
interest.  In  default  of  fuller  details  than  Mr.  Wallace  gives,  or 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  else,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  by  English  or  any  other  law  there  was  anything  actually 
fraudulent  in  his  conduct,  but  on  the  face  of  it  it  was  grossly  un- 
fair to  the  other  creditors.  Nor  did  the  excuse  which  the 
philosopher  gave — that  his  life  of  learned  leisure  was  extremely 
important  to  himself— make  the  matter  any  better.  Indeed,  one 
ot  the  worst  practical  results  of  the  Schopenhauerian  "  ba'spel,"  as 
his  contemporary  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  it,  is  precisely  this 
•setting  up  of  '•  my  duty  to  myself  in  place  of  the  two  old- 
fashioned  "  duties "  (which  Schopenhauer  regarded  with  equal 
contempt)  of  the  Catechism. 

Nevertheless,  the  ba'spel  or  gospel  enumerated  in  the  text- 
book Die  Wek  ah  Willc  unci  ah  Torstelliniff,  and  elucidated  in 
the  other  works,  has  some  positive  truth,  and  still  more  relative 
importance.  As  has  been  said  already,  philosophy  had  got  almost 
as  much  out  of  relation  to  life  as  in  the  most  co'bw  ebbv  days  of 
scholasticism  ;  while,  so  far  from  teaching  the  practical  reason, 
as  scholasticism  had  done,  to  be  content  with  an  independent  and 
authoritative  code  of  religious  and  moral  belief,  it  left  such  things 
aside  .altogether.  Schopenhauer's  morality  was,  to  say  the  least,  odd, 
and  his  theology  avowedly  negative  ;  biit  he  at  any  rate  attempted 
to  give  explanation  in  a  way,  though  explanation  of  anything  but 
an  encouraging  kind,  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  life  and  to'  man 
as  man.  It  is  interesting  (we  can  hardly  say  curious,  for  the 
.same  phenomenon  recurs  constantly  in  the  unending  kitten's-tail 
rounds  of  philosophy)  that  hL-  theology,  atheistic  or  antitheistic 
as  it  nommally  is,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  closely 
personal  of  theologies.  His  Will  may  be  only  another  name  for 
the  old  Essence,  All-Oneness,  or  what  not ;  he  may  lav  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  merging. its  personal  manifestations  in  the  general 
will,  of  letting  knowledge  react  on  it,  and  so  forth.  But  tlu; 
constant  use  and  re-use  of  the  word  of  itself  forms  a  constant 
appeal  to  personality,  and  the  minor  developments  of  Schopen- 
hauer's thought,  his  insistence  on  art,  his  very  pessimism,  as  it 
is  called,  in  its  various  manifestations,  are  all  further  appeals 
of  the  same  kind.  To  the  average  philosopher,  the  dift'erence 
between  man  and  man  hardly  exists :  the  difference  between  man 
and  man,  even  though  he  may  denounce  it  and  preach  against  it, 
IS  the  beginning  and,  except  in  form,  the  ending  of  Schopen- 
hauer's teachmg.  And  though  it  is  a  truth  constantly  neglected, 
the  more  you  bring  into  prominence  the  personalitv  of  man,  th(! 
more  strongly  do  you  emphasize  the  personality  of  (iod. 

"^^'e  have  no  space  hert-  to  trace  the  working  out  of 
Schopenhauerism  in  detail— indeed,  we  do  not  know  that  this 
has  been  anywhere  satisfactorily  done.  Even  more  than  iu 
the  case  of  other  philosopher-,  the  Ijelievers  are  apt  to  show- 


too  much  .sympathy  and  not  enough  understanding,  the  un- 
believers not  much  more  understanding  and  far  too  little  sym- 
pathy. But  we  can  s])eak  veiy  highly  of  this  little  book  of  Mr. 
Wallace's.  It  is,  perhaps,  excessively  lenient  in  dealing  with 
the  man,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all  ferociously  critical  in 
dealing  with  the  philosophy.  Himself  an  expert  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  periods  of  philosophy.  Professor  Wallace  is  perhaps  more 
tolerant  than  a  less  widely-read  judge  might  be  of  the  obvious 
resurrection  of  Gnosticism,  masquerading  iu  habits  of  the  most 
daringly  modern  cut,  which  Schopenhauer  presents.  His  opening 
passage  on  the  Academic  or  non-Academic  styles  of  philosophical 
discussion  is  not  only  an  excellent  notice  of  the  subject,  but  is 
particularly  noteworthy  as  coming  from  a  person  himself  qualified 
and  credentialled  by  almost  every  possible  kind  of  passage 
through  the  Academic  mill.  His  summary  of  the  "  Will  and  Idea  " 
theory  is  remarkably  good,  distinguished  alike  from  those  delusively 
popular  sketches  which  have  produced,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in 
thousandsof  minds  the  disease  of  fancied  knowledge,and  freeonthe 
other  hand  from  the  dryness  and  repulsiveness  of  more  esoteric 
teachers.  Some  of  his  .judgments  may  seem  odd.  It  is,  for  in- 
stance, strange  to  find  him  speaking  of  the  eloquence  of  "  Bacon  and 
Mill  and  even  Hobbes."  Bacon  and  Mill  are  a  most  remarkably 
matched  pair,  and  the  necessity  of  an  "even"  to  bring  Hobbes, 
as  if  by  a  great  eft'ort,  somewhere  near  the  level  of  Mill  is  odder 
still.  The  passage  on  llomanticism,  again,  even  if  we  limit 
criticism  on  it  most  strictly  to  the  philosophic  side,  would  hardly 
pass  the  lance  of  an  enterprising  challenger  unsmitten  ;  but  then 
hardly  any  two  people  ever  did  agree  about  Romanticism  ;  and, 
after  all,  much  of  what  Mr.  Wallace  says  about  it  is  excellent. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Wallace  makes,  and 
makes  justly  enough,  to  Schopenhauer  as  a  philosopher  explains 
the  vast  influence  he  has  had.  He  drew,  says  our  author  (though 
we  may  not  be  quoting  him  with  literal  exactness),  "  everything 
into  his  own  vortex."  lie  did  so,  and  thus  it  happens  that  in 
his  eclecticism  many  ditt'erent  people  find  something  peculiarly 
assimilable  each  by  himself.  Hi',  even  more  than  Goethe, 
helped  to  turn  what  may  be,  without  irreverence,  called  the 
art-jai'gonism  of  the  German  eighteenth  century  into  some- 
thing like  an  art-church,  and  a  very  persecuting  and  militant 
church  too.  He  might  abuse  Fichte  and  Schleiermacher  as 
much  as  he  liked,  but  he  made  constant  use  of  them.  The 
influence  of  Kant  and  Plato  he  may  be  said  to  have  con- 
fessed. Though  he  attacked  science,  he  was  particularly  fond 
of  certain  pseudo-scientific  truths,  such  as  heredity.  But  most  of 
all,  though  few  give  themselves  out  as  being  more  anti-Christian 
or  extra-Christian  thinkers,  he  borrowed  from  Christianity.  Plis 
very  language  is  the  language  of  a  Calvinist  crossed  with  a 
mystic  and  sedulously  avoiding  religious  phraseology,  while 
keeping  religious  substance.  You  have  but  to  change  a  few 
words,  without  doing  any  real  violence  to  sense,  to  make 
Schopenhauer  in  his  more  abstract  doctrine,  if  not  in  his  ])ractical 
applications  of  it,  a  mystic  of  perhaps  rather  doubtful  orthodoxy, 
but  undoubted  unction  and  fervour.  For  there  is  a  veiy  great  deal 
of  irony  in  this  world  ;  indeed,  some  have  gone  so  fiar  as  to  hold 
that  there  is  very  little  else — a  position  which  Schopenhauer 
himself  would  be  the  last  to  deny. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  Stand  Fast  Craig  Royston  !  we  are  glad  to  welcome  one  of 
Mr.  Black's  novels  with  a  decided  thread  of  story,  and  we 
also  note  the  absence  of  Queen  Titania  and  her  companions  as 
a  loss  for  which  we  are  very  thankful ;  for  we  must  confess 
to  having  had  enough  of  these  personages.  This  story  is  very 
pathetic  in  many  parts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  the  smallest 
sympathy  for  George  Bethune,  as  the  author  seems  to  expect 
from  us.  He  is  an  impossible  character  with  his  grandiose  senti- 
ments, yet  absolute  want  of  common  honesty,  or  even  pride,  in 
money  dealings.  His  pompous  eulogies  on  Scotland  and  his 
utter  want  of  truth  would  have  made  him  a  terrible  bore  in 
real  life,  and  we  should  be  much  puzzled  to  know  how  he 
could  escape  being  imprisoned  for  obtaining  money  on  false 
pretences.  Another  very  weak  point  in  the  book  is  the  way 
in  which  the  hero,  Vincent  Harris,  apparently  a  clever,  en- 
lightened young  man,  not  only  condones  and  excuses  away 
everything,  but  absolutely  shuts  his  eyes  to  Bethune's  moral 
obliquities,  "^^'e  need  hardly  say  that  Harris  is  the  lover  of 
Maisrie,  granddaughter  to  Bethune,  who  has  lived  all  her  life 
with  the  latter.  Hers  is  a  touching  character  ;  for  she  is  devoted 
to  her  grandfather,  who,  although  reciprocating  the  aff'ection, 
malces  use  of  her  pathetic  looks  and  beauty  to  enable  him  to 
extort  money  and  goods  from  friends  and  tradespeople.  Very 
well  described  are  her  qualms  of  conscience  that  all  is  not  quite 
as  it  should  be,  although  .she  does  not  altogether  perceive  what  a 
tool  he  makes  of  her.  Harland  Harris,  the  father  of  Vincent,  is 
a  striking  character,  an  unreal  Socialist,  with  advanced  opinions, 
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a  tliovoiigli  nouveau  riche,  with  strong  theories  for  giving  away- 
other  jtcople's  possessions,  while  keeping  a  firm  grip  on  his  own. 
Mrs.  Ellison,  heroine  No.  2,  is  a  gushing,  hind-hearted  woman  of 
the  world,  wlioso  intcrl'ereiice  with  Vincent  Harris's  matrimonial 
aflairs  is  thoroughly  justifiable  ;  and  Lord  Musselburgh  is  a  good, 
honest,  not  very  brilliant  English  gentleman.  Wo  will  not  betray 
the  story  further  ;  for,  although  something  spun  out,  it  is  a  novel 
which  will  well  repay  reading,  and,  as  is  usual  in  Mr.  Black's 
works,  there  are  many  bits  of  scenery  charmingly  depicted. 

The  Little  One,  by  Eleanor  0.  Price,  is  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
beginning  is  very  mawkish  and  weak,  leading  us  to  expect  that  it 
will  exactly  answer  to  a  description  in  the  book  itself  of  the  last 
novel  written  by  one  of  the  heroines — namely,  "  This  new  story 
was  a  step  downwards,  instead  of  upwards,  a  mere  trifling  addi- 
tion to  the  sensational,  sentimental  stuft'  of  which  the  world  is 
full  enough  already."  However,  as  we  mentioned  before,  we  are 
agreeably  disappointed,  for  the  story  improves  in  pathos  and  in- 
terest up  to  the  very  end.  Mr.  d'Alby,  vicar  of  Langholm,  is  a 
French  "  comte  "  by  birth,  and  lives  in  an  out-of-the-way  but 
heautiful  Yorkshire  dale.  He  has  two  grandchildren — Nora, 
who  is  past  twenty,  and  Agnes,  a  charming  and  very  pretty  child 
of  about  seventeen.  Nora  is  the  novelist,  who  writes  of  heroes 
and  heroines  of  enormously  high  standards,  until  a  family 
called  Murray  take  the  shooting-lodge  near  them  for  a  season. 
Hitherto  Nora,  Agnes,  and  Mr.  d'Alby  have  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other ;  but  Nora,  who  generally  lives  in  dreamland,  takes  a 
violent  and  enthusiastic  love  for  the  new  comer,  Mrs.  Murray, 
entirely  neglecting  Agnes  and  her  old  grandfather  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  not  an  over-wise  person),  and  even  re-writes  her  novels  to 
suit  this  worldlj'  and  unprincipled  new  friend.  Mrs.  Murray  has  a 
brother,  Gilbert  Wolfe,  who  successfully  conceals  a  disastrous 
marriage  from  the  D'Albys,  although  it  is  an  open  secret  to  the 
reader.  Agnes,  a  lovely  straightforward  child,  is  thus  left  en- 
tirely to  the  mercies  of  the  unscrupulous  Gilbert ;  old  Mr.  d'Alby, 
in  an  innocent,  almost  childish  vanity  and  infatuation,  helping 
in  every  way.  The  result  is  easily  foreseen.  An  elopement  and 
false  marriage  take  place  between  Gilbert  and  Agnes,  while 
Nora  is  in  London  with  her  volatile  friend  Mrs.  Murray.  The 
awakening  of  poor  Agnes  is  well  told  and  graphically,  and  she 
comes  home  to  die  when  she  discovers  Gilbert's  fraud.  Poor  old 
Mr.  d'Alby,  who  is  a  sensitive  courteous  gentleman,  especially 
fond  of  his  Little  One,  as  he  calls  Agnes,  mercifully  has  a  stroke 
on  the  night  of  her  disappearance,  and  so  never  realizes  the 
situation.  Nora  comes  home  to  live  a  life  of  remorse  and 
self-sacrifice,  her  grief  being  augmented  by  knowing  that 
the  novel  she  had  re-written  under  Mrs.  Murray's  influence 
portrayed  an  elopement  something  similar  to  her  sister's,  which 
helped  to  lead  her  wrong.  The  only  two  persons  gifted  with 
common  sense  in  the  book  are  the  old  nurse  of  the  D'Albys,  who 
vainly  tries  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  old  vicar  and  Nora  as  to  the 
object  of  Gilbert's  frequent  visits,  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  a 
plain,  straightforward,  rather  rough  man,  who  heartily  despises 
his  brother-in-law. 

For  those  who  care  for  nothing  else  in  a  novel  but  sensation, 
A  Life's  Sentence,  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  will  be  exactly  suited. 
A  more  ab.-urd  tissue  of  crimes  and  characters  we  have  seldom 
come  across.  It  is  difiicult  to  say  which  is  the  heroine,  but  the 
palm  of  wickedness  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Constance  Lepel. 
8he  would  be  a  most  repulsive  woman  if  there  was  the  least 
touch  of  nature  in  her,  and,  as  usual  in  this  class  of  character  in 
a  novel,  she  is  beautil'ul,  with  very  remarkable  light  hair  and  eyes 
with  red  lights  in  them.  She  is  on  the  point  of  running  away 
with  Sydney  Vane,  a  married  man  with  a  wife  and  a  child,  when 
Nemesis  overtakes  Sydney  in  the  shape  of  Constance's  brother, 
Hubert  Lepel,  who  kills  him  in  a  wood,  and,  to  shield  his  sister, 
allows  a  notorious  poacher,  Westwood  by  name,  to  be  condemned 
in  his  place.  Constance  then  marries  General  Vane,  the  uncle 
of  Sydney,  and  proceeds  to  commit  many  other  crimes.  She 
passes  ofl'  a  bastard  of  a  village  girl  as  hers  and  the  General's 
son,  and  tries  to  poison  Enid,  the  daughter  of  the  murdered  man, 
because  she  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  property  and  discovers  the 
secret.  But  the  most  revolting  part  of  the  book  is  the  way  in 
which  she  easily  persuades  her  broiher  Hubert  to  become  engaged 
to  Enid,  whose  father  he  has  killed.  All  this  time  the  author 
evidently  wishes  us  to  consider  Hubert  essentially  a  fine  character 
with  a  lilelong  remorse.  Enid  and  he  do  not  love  each  other,  and 
both  of  them  become  engaged  to  some  one  else,  the  former  to  a 
typical  good  parson  of  a  novel,  the  latter  to  the  condemned  man's 
daughter.  The  parson,  amongst  his  many  other  qualities,  is  a  first- 
rate  doctor,  and  discovers  that  Enid  is  suHering  from  digitalis 
poisoning  at  the  hands  of  Constance.  Complication  upon  complica- 
tion follows  ;  but  all  is  supposed  to  end  happily.  Westwood,  the 
condemned  man,  escapes  from  prison  and  makes  a  large  fortune  in 
America,  coming  back  a  hero  in  character,  whilst  Hubert  gives 
himself  up  to  justice  for  the  love  of  his  daughter,  when  the  supposed 
guilty  man  is  on  the  point  of  being  recaptured.  He  gets  two  years' 
sentence,  coming  out  to  receive  Westwood's  complete  pardon  and 
the  hand  of  his  lof  e.  The  General  and  the  little  boy  die,  the  former 
from  grief  at  hearing  of  his  wife  Constance's  wickedness.  She 
gets  a  handsome  dower,  retires  to  the  Continent,  and  marries  a 
Russian  count,  and  Enid  succeeds  to  the  Vane  property  and 
marries  her  parson.  Thus  ends  one  of  the  most  improbably 
sensational  novels  that  we  have  ever  read. 

My  Shipmate  Louise,  by  W.  Clark  liussell,  is  one  of  those 
nautical  novels  that  the  author  is  so  fond  of  writing.  Some  of 
his  descriptions  of  sea  scenery,  although  expressed  in  very 


inflated  language,  give  picturesque  and  vivid  ideas  of  his  subject. 
But  when  he  applies  the  same  kiud  of  writing  to  other  objects,  it 
frequently  becomes  grotesque.  Louise  Temple's  eyes  are  de- 
scribed thus  : — "  They  were  the  most  dramatic,  by  which  I 
do  not  mean  theatric,  pair  of  twinklers  that  ever  sparkled  star- 
like under  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  brow,"  &c.  The  first  part 
of  the  plot  of  the  book  is  supposed  to  take  place  on  one  of 
the  sailing  East  ludiameu  before  the  days  of  the  P.  &  O. 
Company,  and  we  imagine  a  certaiu  affectation  of  language  is 
intended  to  give  an  antiquarian  flavour.  At  p.  140  we 
read  "I  resjnred  the  gushing  wind,"  and  at  page  153, 
again,  "  There  was  nothing  in  sight,  the  wide  and  gleaming 
circle  round,  save  the  shoulders  of  a  group  of  huge  cream- 
coloured  clouds,"  &c.  Before  the  equator  is  reached  all  kinds 
of  adventures  happen  on  the  Countess  Ida — the  name  of  the 
ship — such  as  pirates,  storms,  a  false  death  and  burial  on  board, 
80  that  the  man  feigning  might  be  able  to  commit  robbery,  also 
a  fire,  and  many  other  incidents.  At  last  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  by  mischance  left  on  the  derelict  craft  of  the  pirates,  and  are 
rescued  by  a  ship  called  the  Ladi/  Blanche,  v/ith  an  insane  captain 
who  later  commits  suicide.  The  mutinous  crew  then  carry  oft' 
Dugdale  and  Louise  to  find  a  supposed  hidden  treasure  on  an 
island.  Their  escape  from  their  tormentors  is  thrillingly  told, 
and  all  ends  happily.  Altogether,  we  recommend  this  book  to 
any  boy  with  a  taste  for  adventure,  as  the  interest  never  really 
flags,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  reader,  in  his  anxiety  to  get 
quickly  to  the  various  denouements,  might  skip  some  of  the  high- 
flown  descriptions. 


BAUCHEU'S  SYSTEM  OF  HORSE-BREAKIXG.» 

ri"HIIS  little  volume  professes  to  give  us  Baucherism  pure  and 
-L  undiluted.  Several  books  have  been  published  in  France 
within  the  last  few  years  upon  systems  of  horse-breaking  more  or 
less  founded  upon  that  of  Baucher ;  but  this  is,  or  says  it  is,  the 
real  thing  itself.  Some  years  before  his  death  the  great  master 
met  with  an  accident  which  prevented  him  from  riding  in 
public,  and  from  that  time  he  had  but  few  pupils,  among 
whom  was  the  author,  who  says  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life, 
his  ideas  became  somewhat  modified  in  certain  respects.  The 
author  has  ridden  some  of  the  last  horses  "  made,"  as  we  should 
say  in  England,  by  Baucher,  and  he  not  only  took  notes  during 
the  courses  of  instruction  given  by  that  master,  but  also  put  down 
any  hints  and  suggestions  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  in  private 
conversation  with  liim.  As  he  says,  it  is  very  difficult  to  theorize 
in  writ  ing  upon  the  practical  work  of  horse-breaking,  and  although 
he  is  one  of  Baucher's  most  fervent  disciples,  he  admits  that,  like 
other  riding-masters,  his  mentor  adopted  expressions  which  were 
open  to  criticism  both  from  a  scientific  and  from  a  grammatical  point 
of  view.  Nevertheless,in  explaining  Baucher's  theories  he  refrained 
from  changing  them  for  others  more  exact  and  coiTect,  because  they 
had  a  distinct  and  decided  meaninjr  to  the  master  himself,  and 
are  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  his  system.  As  a  rule, 
the  descriptions  and  instructions  given  in  this  volume  are  clear 
and  concise  ;  but,  as  the  author  very  truly  remarks,  it  would  often 
be  easy  to  show  in  a  moment,  on  horseback,  what  a  long  and 
minute  explanation  can  scarcely  make  plain  in  a  treatise.  He 
points  out  with  some  reason  that  Baucher's  system  has  been  much 
misrepresented  and  travestied  by  people  who  have  not  understood 
it,  and  that  the  reputation  of  its  founder  has  been  to  some  extent 
depreciated  in  consequence.  Books  of  this  kind  are  necessarily 
dry  reading,  and  in  taking  up  this  handbook  the  reader  must 
expect  edification  rather  than  entertainment. 

It  is  dilHcult  for  an  Englishman  to  examine  the  system  of 
Baucher  without  prejudice,  as  the  French  and  English  schools  of 
riding  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles.  The  strongest  admirer  of 
Britisli  horsemanship  would  do  well  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  clumsy  riding  in  this  country,  and  that  some  of 
our  best  riders  are  ugly  riders.  When  Frenchmen  come  to  this 
island  of  horses  and  horsemen  they  are  astonished  at  tlie  un- 
graceful seats  of  a  large  proportion  ot  the  riders  in  Rotten  Row. 
We  Englishmen  may  be,  and  let  us  hope  usually  are,  pretty  secure 
in  our  saddles  ;  but  too  many  of  us  are  rather  like  sacks  of  potatoes 
tied  to  our  horses'  backs.  Then  one  of  our  national  super- 
stitions is  a  horror  of  the  use  of  the  curb,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  hard  pullers,  one  cause  of  this  being  that  we  are  not  very 
skilful  in  using  it.  The  evils  of  its  over-use  are  no  excuse  for 
ignorance  of  its  proper  use.  We  are  almost  as  superstitious,, 
again,  in  our  hatred  of  the  spur,  and,  if  anything,  Englishmen  know 
less  about  the  use  of  the  spur  than  about  the  use  of  the  curb. 
Even  the  whip  is  little  understood  by  the  average  English  horse- 
man. It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  riding  with  hands  alone, 
and  where  people  have  got  good  hands  nothing  is  better ;  but 
how  few  of  us  have  got  good  hands,  or  even  fair  hands,  or  anything 
but  very  bad  hands  !  Those  who  have  the  best  hands  are  generally 
the  very  riders  who  can  use  the  whip  and  spur  to  most  advantage, 
and  they  should  remember  that  hands,  reins,  snallles,  curbs, 
spurs,  and  whips,  all  have  their  uses,  and  are  none  of  them  to  be 
despised ;  if,  however,  they  can  obtain  all  they  want  with 
hands  alone,  they  are  to  be  commended.  The  English  ideal 
of  a   seat  on  horseback  is  a  good  hunting-seat,  and  they 

*  Vressage  mctliodique  du  C/ieval  de  Selie,  d'aprbs  les  derniers  enseigne- 
ments  de  F.  Baucher.  Recueillis  p;ir  un  de  ses  ^Ifeves,  avec  portrait  et 
vignettes.    Paris :  J.  Rothschild,  i-diteur.  1891. 
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liorsebreaker,  "  iixant  les  yeux  avec  bienveillance  sur  ceiix  de 
1  animal." 

AVitL  regard  to  the  spur,  Baucher  would  first  accustom  the 
horse  to  the  pressure  of  the  rider's  legs ;  secondly,  to  that  of  his 
heels ;  thirdly,  to  that  ot  the  spur,  covered  with  a  pad  of  linen 
encased  in  a  piece  of  leather  or  the  finger  of  an  old  glove,  and, 
linally  to  that  of  the  naked  rowel.  In  everything  he  advises  the 
breaker  '•  proceder  avec  une  extreme  gradation.  Suivre  une  sage 
progression.  Pas  de  surprise;  pas  d'enjambements."  The  pre- 
parations prescribed  for  a  gallop  sound  very  tremendous  to  an 
ii.nglishm,in  ;  but  our  insular  gallop  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  solemn  and  magnificent  riding-school  "  tittup  "  contemplated 


hardly  regard  hacking  as  any  test  of  riding.  To  the  French- 
man, on  the  contrary,  a  park  seat  is  everything,  and  hunting 
is  regarded  as  a  "  rough-and-tumble  "  sort  of  amusement,  for 
which  any  seats  and  any  horses  are  good  enough.  In  England 
we  make  the  man  adapt  himself  to  the  horse  ;  in  France 
they  make  the  horse  adapt  himself  to  the  man.  The  horse  at 
Lis  ease,  and  the  man  at  his  ease,  might  be  taken  as  the  motto 
of  the  English  equestrian ;  in  the  dressage  and  equitation  of  the 
French  something  very  different  is  aimed  at.  We  have  already 
admitted  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  fellow-countrymen  ai'e 
clumsy  riders,  and  we  are  anxious  to  emphasize  the  statement ; 
but  we  none  the  less  maintain  that  a  clumsy  rider  on  the  Eng- 
lish system  merely  looks  ugly,  whereas  a  clumsy  rider  on  the 
French  system  looks  ridiculous.  We  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  French  haute  ecole ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  style,  too  common  in  France,  consisting  of  bumping  upon  the 
saddle,  with  straight  legs,  hands  held  high,  and  holding  on  by 
the  curb-rein.  English  horsemanship  and  English  horse-breaking, 
however,  owe  more  to  M.  Baucher  than  may  be  generally  known. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  "  Stonehenge,"  in  his  book  on 
The  Horse,  acknowledged  the  influence  of  Baucher's  "  supplings  " 
on  modern  English  horse-breaking. 

Baucher  made  a  good  distinction  when  he  divided  troublesome 
horses  into  two  classes — those  which  resist  by  weight,  and  those 
which  resist  by  force.  lie  used  to  overcome  the  former  by  what 
he  called  le  dcyni-arret.  This  was  done,  when  feeling  the  mouth 
of  the  horse,  by  a  sudden  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  hand, 
which  was  kept  firm  and  turned  sharply,  the  fingers  being  held 
as  low  as  possible.  Resistance  by  force  he  dealt  with  by  la  vibra- 
tion, which  consisted  of  a  succession  of  little  tugs  of  equal  strength. 
It  may  be  replied  that  there  is  nothing  new  to  Englishmen  in  either 
of  these  movements.  This  is  possible  ;  yet  we  are  not  sure  that  the 
majority  of  English  horsemen  have  ever  made  them  in  the  sense 
intended  by  Baucher.  We  have  often  seen  our  fellow-countrymen 
slackening  their  reins  altogether  before  giving  them  a  savage  jolt, 
and  raising  their  hands  when  they  gave  it,  with  the  etlect  of 
making  the  horse  drop  and  stagger  on  his  haunches,  and  throw 
his  head  up  into  the  air,  with  his  neck  stiff,  rigid,  and  inflexible. 
"  Le  demi-arret "  "  n'est  point  une  saccade,''  much  less  a  jolt. 
"II  consiste  a  passer  rapidement,  mais  graduellement,  d'une  Ibrce 
minime  a  une  force  plus  grande,  et  proportionnee  au  degre  de  la 
resistance  rencontree."  Then  la  vibration  does  not  consist  in 
"jobbing"  at  the  horse's  mouth ;  indeed,  the  latter  proceeding 
would  have  astonished  and  provoked  Baucher  almost  as  much  as 
it  astonishes  and  provokes  a  horse.  "  Dans  la  vibration  il  ne  faut  pas 
abandonner  la  bouche  du  cheval.  C'est  une  invitation  ii  ceder, 
invitation  k'gere,  tres  delicate."  A  useful  hint  is  given  when 
the  horseman  is  urged,  both  in  "  le  demi-arret"  and  "  la 
vibration,"  to  clench  the  fingers  tightly. 

Baucher's  frequently  quoted  maxim  of  "  hands  without  legs, 
and  legs  without  hands,"  is,  of  course,  expounded  here.  Ilis 
theory  was  that  the  rider  should  teach  his  horse  to  start  at  any 
desired  pace,  change  his  leg  in  his  gallop,  &c.,  either  by  means  of 
the  hands  withuui  the  legs,  or  by  means  of  the  legs  without  the 
hands.  lie  considered  it  easier  for  a  horse  to  unders-tand  what 
was  required  of  him  when  only  one  signal  was  given  to  him  at  a 
time,  and  that,  when  both  the  hands  and  the  legs  were  used 
together,  they  sometimes  counteracted,  instead  of  supporting,  each 
other.  In  his  opinion,  again,  even  when  they  together  produce 
the  desired  efiecl,  there  is  a  danger  of  their  making  a  hor^e 
twist  his  body  and  go  sideways,  instead  of  keeping  it  straight. 
Indeed,  he  taught  his  pupils  that  keeping  a  horse  straight  is  "one 
of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  points 
in  horsemanship ;  for,  as  the  author  very  truly  says,  nearly  all 
horses,  either  Jrom  bad  breaking  or  else  from  natural  in- 
clination, have  a  tendency  to  go  a  little  more  towards  one 
side  or  the  other.  When  a  horse  was  going  sideways, 
Baucher  did  not  try  to  get  him  straight  by  twisting 
him  the  other  way  ;  but  by  pulling  him  up,  and  starting 
afresh.  He  was  very  particular,  again,  in  making  his  horses 
carry  their  heads  almost  perpendicularly,  with  a  highly  arched 
neck.  According  to  his  theory,  a  horse  ought  to  be  made  to  put 
his  head  into  the  right  position  at  once,  and  then  keep  it  there. 
It  IS  a  comfort  to  read  that  in  jumping  a  horse  is  to  be  allowed  to 
have  his  head  free  and  to  place  his  neck  in  a  natural  position.  This 
IS  very  generous  ;  but  if  a  contrary  method  were  adopted,  it  is 
probable  that  the  rider's  neck  would  not  long  remain  in  a  natural 
position.  Before  mounting  a  young  horse,  he  used  to  train  him  on 
loot,  until  he  would  do  everything  required  at  a  simple  gesture,  and 
not  move  a  step  without  orders.  In  this  part  of  the  training  he 
laid  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  eve  and  the 
11  fi -  ^         '  . 


by  M.  Baucher.  If  the  horse  is  inclined  to  drop  his  head,  the  rider 
must  hold  his  hands  very  high — "  au  dessus  des  oreilles,  s'il  est 
necessaire."  This  is  very  French  ;  but  it  may  answer,  for  any- 
thing that  we  know  to  the  contrary.  We  think,  however,  that 
if  when  the  rider  was  holding  his  hands  thus,  his  horse  were 
to  give  a  sudden  buck  -in  his  canter,  he  would  very  likely  be 
shot  off. 

M.  Baucher  was  the  great  apostle  of  "  I'equitation  savante," 
'•'  I'equitation  de  fantaisie,"  and  of  "  allures  artificielles."  This 
sort  of  thing  is  "  pleine  de  jouissances,  utile  pour  arriver  a  la 
perfection,  mais  non  indispensable  pour  le  dressage  ordinaire." 
We  imagine  that  few  English  horsemen  will  be  ambitious  to 
follow  these  counsels  of  perfection.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  make 
"  demi-voltes  "  in  Rotten  Row,  nor  "  le  trot  espagnol  "  in  Picca- 
dilly. The  latter  movement  consists  in  the  horse  stretching  out 
one  foreleg  horizontally  to  its  full  extent,  and  then  raising  the 
whole  forehand  on  the  other  with  a  hop,  repeating  the  step  with 
the  opposite  leg,  and  so  on  ;  which  may  be  all  very  pretty  and 
very  "  savante" ;  but  we  do  not  care  about  riding  circus-horses 
in  this  country. 

The  chapter  in  conclusion  suggests  modiScations  and  adapta- 
tions of  the  system  for  chargers,  hunters,  and  steeplechase  horses. 
The  book  is  very  well  got  up,  as  all  books  are  which  come  from 
the  house  of  M.  Rothschild,  the  well-known  Parisian  publisher. 
It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  a  work  upon  the  "  dressage  "  of  the 
riding-school  illustrated  by  little  vignettes  of  racehorses  with 
their  heads  and  legs  "  all  over  the  place  "  ;  but  then  the  portrait 
of  M.  Baucher  in  his  cocked  hat,  upon  his  favourite  horse,  with  a 
straight  leg  and  his  toes  in  the  stirrup,  makes  up  for  all  that. 
We  cannot  end  better  than  by  quoting  M.  Baucher's  admirable 
maxim — "AUer  tres  lentement  pour  mener  le  dressage  rapide- 
ment." 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  FAIRY  TALES.* 

BY  the  term  "fairy  tales"  in  English  we  commonly  mean 
old  wives'  tales,  or  nursery  tales,  or  Kinder-  und  Haus-mdrchen 
in  general.  Yet  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  so-called  fairy  tales  that 
they  generally  contain  no  fairies,  none  of  the  mediaival  Court  of 
Queen  Proserpina,  :he  green-clad  men  and  women,  who  are  fair  in 
front  but  hollow  shells  behind,  who  dwell  beyond  the  stream 
that  runs  red  waist-high  with  slain  men's  blood,  who  capture 
Christian  children,  like  Tamlane,  and  leave  changelings  in  their 
place.  Neither  they  nor  their  capricious  and  courtly  descendants, 
the  Fees  of  Perrault  and  of  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  are  present  in  most 
Miircliey).  Where  Perrault  introduces  a  fairy  godmother,  peasant 
tradition  places  a  helpful  animal.  Even  in  Perrault's  immortal 
collection  fairies  are  scarce.  There  are  several  who  play  the  parts 
of  Norns,  Moirai,  or  Hathors,  in  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  Thnre  are 
none  in  Blue  Beard,  none  in  Hop  o'  my  Thumb,  none  in  I'uss  in 
Buofs.  It  was  Mme.  d'Aulnoy,  a  lady  whose  versatile  genius  has 
hardly  been  fully  recognized,  who  really  introduced  the  modern 
Fee,  and  caused  the  fairies  to  provide  all  her  supernatural  machi- 
nery. In  a  recent  collection  of  so-called  fairy  stories,  we  think 
that  there  is  not  one  single  fairy,  except  in  the  tales  borrowed 
from  :Mme.  d'Aulnoy.  Thus  the  term  "  fairy  tale,"  in  its  wide 
application,  corresponding  to  the  negro  "Ananzi  story,"  is  per- 
fectly unscientific.  Nevertheless,  wo  had  expected  Mr.  llartland's 
Science  of  Fairy  Tales  in  the  "Contemporary  Science  Series"  to 
deal  with  the  science  of  Mdrchen  in  general.  Mr.  Ilartland  seems 
himself  to  have  started  with  this  design,  but,  if  he  did,  he  chano-ed 
his  intention,  and  he  has  limited  himself,  on  the  whole,  to  strictly 
fairy  mythology.  We  can  scarcely  say  that  his  work  is  "  epoch- 
making,"  either  by  dint  of  knowledge,  of  originality,  or  of  method, 
though  it  contains  plenty  of  stories,  many  of  them  not  familiar, 
which  may  make  it  welcome  to  the  general  reader. 

Mr.  Ilartland  begins,  as  is  now  usual,  with  the  art  of  story- 
telling among  savages,  and  hence  leads  us  to  imagine  that  he  "is 
about  to  discuss  the  popular  traditional  tales  of  the  world  in  "-eneral. 
He  tells  us  that,  among  savage  races,  "  the  outlines  of  a  story- 
plot"  are  "  olten  a  vast  unhide-bound  corpse,"  a  statement  in 
which  we  can  recognize  no  meaning  whatever.  "  Igsplain  this 
Men  and  Hangels."  However,  from  the  context,  it  i^s  clear  that 
Mr.  Ilartland  recognizes  in  savage  Mdrchen  t,-iles  analogous  in 
plot  and  situations  to  the  Mdrchen  and  myths  of  the  ciiftivated 
races.  This  discovery  is  now  common  propert  v,  it  had  begun  to 
dawn  upon  Grimm,  but  it  only  became  clear  as  the  Mdrchen  of 
savages  were  assiduously  collected.  The  discovery  at  once 
destroyed  the  philological  theories  that  all  mytlis  arose  in  the 
decay  of  language,  and  that  no  nursery  tales  were  ever  borrowed 
by  one  people  from  another.  For,  if  Zulus,  Samoans,  and  Chero- 
kees  had  Mdrchen  recognizably  analogous  in  plot  and  character  to 
those  of  Germany,  say,  it  was  impossible  that  the  decay  of  alien 
languages  should  in  so  many  places,  under  such  different  condi- 
tions, produce  such  similar  effects.  But  the  stories  in  all 
tongues  were  similar,  and  it  was  denied  tliat  they  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  borrowed.  The  linguistic  explanation  failing 
anotlier  had  to  be  sought  for,  and  it  can  haidly  be  said  that 
another  has  been  found.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  however 
that  Mdrchen  ^re  frequently  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another 
and  it  has  been  made  probable  that  minds  in  the  same  state  of 
superstitious  belief  may  independently  develop  analoo-ous 
narratives.  ° 
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Mr.  Ilartland  next  announces  that  stories  "  probably  arise  out 
of  narratives  believed  to  record  actual  events."  Here  we  venture 
to  differ  from  him.  ^^'e  do  not  imagine,  lor  example,  that  Puss 
in  Boots,  either  in  India,  Africa,  or  Europe,  was  ever  believed  to 
record  actual  events.  If  Mr.  Ilartland  only  means  that  the 
luiman  character  of  the  lower  animals— as,  for  example,  in  the 
talking  iox,  cat,  gazelle,  jackiil,  or  what  not,  of  the  story — was 
once  so  far  believed  in  as  to  make  such  a  tale  not  beyond  the 
range  of  imagination,  that  is  a  different  matter. 

Mr.  Hartlaud  defines  fairy  tales  as  "  traditionary  narratives, 
not  in  their  present  form  relating  to  beings  held  to  be  divine, 
nor  to  cosmological  or  national  events,  but  in  which  the  super- 
natural Inlays  an  essential  part."'  This-  definition  includes  all 
Miirchen;  but  Mr.  Ilartland,  as  we  have  already  said,  scarcely 
touches  on  the  majority  of  the  world-wide  story  plots,  but  con- 
fines himself  to  the  myths  of  beings  who  may  be  generally  called 
fairies.  This  is  a  disappointing  limitation.  Ills  first  step,  and 
a  very  proper  one,  is  to  examine  the  modes  of  story-telling,  and 
the  characters  and  status  of  narrators,  in  diti'erent  stages  of  cul- 
ture. Briefly,  they  prove  to  be  members  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive classes,  men  and  women  unable  to  read  and  write,  and 
especially  old  women,  who  are  in  closest  contact  with 
traditions,  and  with  the  conservative  audience  of  children. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  last  peo2)le  who  can  be  suspected 
of  borrowing  from  literature',  or  of  altering  the  legends 
which  they  have  received.  That  is  more  likely  to  be  done 
by  professional  bards  and  story-tellers.  Mr.  Ilartland  now 
divides  tales  into  those  which  are  told  of  persons  either  historical 
or  believed  to  have  been  historical,  which  he  calls  Sagas,  on  one 
hand,  and  stories  told  merely  for  amusement,  on  the  other — - 
Miirchen,  or  Nursery-tales.  Thus  a  story  about  Odysseus,  or 
Charlemagne,  or  Guimar  is  a  Saga;  a  story  about  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb,  or  about  a  nameless  boy  or  prince,  is  a  Miirchen.  Now, 
Mr.  Ilartland  thinks,  as  the  old  school  of  myt  hologists  thought, 
that  the  Saga  (as  he  calls  it)  is  prior  to  the  Miirchen ;  that  the 
Miirchen,  which  nobody  takes  for  true,  is  degenerate,  and  de- 
scended from  the  Saga,  which  was  believed  to  be  true.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  Miirchen  descended  from  Sagas — we 
may  as  well  use  Mr.  Ilartland's  terminology — but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  process  i>  usually  the  reverse.  Miirchen,  on  the  whole, 
are  not  descended  from  Sagas,  but  Sagas  from  Miirchen.  Thus 
almost  all  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  exist,  all  the  world  over, 
as  AJiirrhen,  and  they  have  only  been  attracted  into  the  cycle  of 
the  hero.  Thus  Charlemagne  has  inherited  Miirchen.  which  are 
found  even  in  Zulidand.  Nobody  will  allege  that  Zulus  and 
Chinese  borrowed  their  Miirchen  from  the  literature  of  Greece, 
nor  tliat  the  Sainoans  and  Iroquois  derived  their  form  of  the 
Jason  legend  from  Apollonius  Rhodius  or  Pindar.  The  oppo- 
site view  is  clearly  correct ;  the  Sagas  of  Jason  and  Odysseus 
are  stufled  with  adventures  from  Miirchen  of  worldwide  distri- 
bution. Mr.  Ilartland,  we  think,  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
and,  though  he  means  to  be  of  the  modern  school,  goes  counter 
to  the  normal  development  of  the  modern  theory,  as  begun  by 
( Irimni,  continued  by  Mannlinrdt,  and  worked  out  by  3Ir.  Tylor, 
Mr.  I'razer,  and  others. 

Mr.  Ilartland,  however,  returns  to  modern  methods  when  he 
gives  a  summary  of  the  mental  habits  of  people  in  the  lower 
stages  of  culture.  From  what  may  be  widely  called  the  savage 
state  of  mind  he  derives  many  peculiarities  oi  Miirchen  in  general, 
lie  also  agrees  with  the  latest  inquirers  when  he  observes  that 
'•  the  name  of  fairy  tales  is  legion,  but  they  are  made  up  of  in- 
cidents whose  number  is  comparatively  limited."  Tlie  incidents 
may  not  amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  or  so,  the  combinations 
are  lidinite.  Mr.  Ilartland  then  announces  his  intention  to  deal 
only  with  "  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  Sagas  relative  to  the 
fairy  mythology  strictly  so  called."  The  rest  of  his  book,  then, 
some  three  hundred  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty  pages,  is 
confitied  to  strictly  fairy  matters.  Yet  we  have  seen  that  fairies 
play  but  a  very  slight  ])art  m  Miirchen  at  large,  even  if  we  in- 
clude, as  we  may,  Apsaras,  Nereids,  Swan-maidens,  Ladies  of 
the  Lake,  and  so  on,  among  fairies.  The  consequence,  we  fear, 
Is  that  Mr.  Ilartland  has  missed  an  opportunity.  He  might 
have  made  his  book  a  manual  of  the  science  Miirchen  ;  he  lias 
made  it  a  study  of  fairydom.  We  miss  in  his  book  what  is  so 
necessary — a  brief  study  of  the  previous  theories  of  the 
minor  mythology.  We  miss,  in  fact,  method,  and  orderliness. 
Without  asking  what  fairies  are,  and  what  explanations  have 
been  given  of  them,  and  what  other  fabulous  beings — Vuis, 
Apsaras,  Mrarts,  llathors,  or  what  not — correspond  in  alien 
mythologies  to  fairies,  Mr.  Ilartland  jumps  into  the  legends 
of  fairy  births  and  human  midwives.  The  chapter  has  no 
method  in  particular,  and,  really  by  a  mere  digression,  leads 
Mi\  Ilartland  to  discuss  the  Godiva  legend.  Fairies  do  not 
like  to  be  spied  on :  Godiva,  when  she  liad  nothing  on,  did 
not  like  to  be  watched ;  therefore  Mr.  Ilartland  introduces  a 
theory  of  the  lieatlien  origin  of  the  Godiva  legend  into  a 
treatise  on  "  Fairy  Births  and  Human  Midwives."  The  theory 
is  ingenious  and  interesting,  but  scarcely  appears  in  its  proper 
place.  Tlien  we  conu'  to  changelings.  Mv.  Ilartland  only  knows 
the  payment  of  Kame  to  Hell  in  the  "  Romance  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer."  He  cannot,  surely,  be  ignorant  of  the  ballad  of 
"  Tamlane  "  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  he  thinks  the  ballad  spurious. 
Here  we  should  difl'er  from  him  ;  the  interpolated  verses  in  that 
ballad  may  easily,  we  think-,  be  recognized,  and  the  tithe  to  hell 
is  no(  among  them.  This  chapter,  how^ever,  like  the  next,  on 
Kobbi  ri'  S  from  Fairyland,  contains  an  admirable  selection  of  in- 


stances, and  is  full  of  interest,  as  are  those  on  "  the  supernatural 
lapse  of  time  in  Fairyland."'  Mr.  Ilartland  well  remarks  that 
this  dealing  with  time  does  not  occur  in  tales  from  the  lower 
savages,  among  whom  we  certainly  remember  no  example  of  the 
myth.  His  topic  somehow  leads  Mr.  Ilartland  to  the  stories  of 
the  disenchantment  or  "  unspelling  "  of  a  person  changed  by  magic 
into  an  alien  shape.  Sometimes  the  person  is  slain,  and  leaps  up 
in  his  true  form.  Sometimes — as  in  KalKrland,  we  think — a  kiss 
disenchants  him.  Mr.  Ilartland  finds  traces  of  sacrifice  in  some 
of  those  rites  or  methods,  and  refers  to  the  incarnate  deities 
of  Mr.  Frazer's  fro/c?c?j  7)OM^7z.  He  next  touches  on  the  topic  of 
Swan-maidens,  then  discusses  the  taboos  imposed  by  them,  or  on 
them,  their  possible  connexion  with  Totemism.  He  says  that 
the  recovery  of  the  Lost  Bride  has  scarcely  ever  been  found  in  the 
Sagas  of  modern  Europe,  or  indeed  of  .any  nation  that  has  pro- 
gressed beyond  a  certain  mark  In  civilization.  But  it  is  just  as 
difficult  to  recover  the  Lost  Bridegroom,  as  in  Cupid  and  Fsyche, 
the  Black  Bull  o  Norrawaij,  the  Roumanian  Enchanted  Pig,  and 
so  forth,  so  the  remark  seems  of  little  value.  In  the  case  of 
Swan-maidens  Mr.  Ilartland  thinks  that  their  feather  robe  "  is  no 
more  than  a  symbol  of  their  superhuman  nature."  The  whole 
history  of  the  use  of  skins  in  ritual,  and  in  magic,  and  in 
Miirchen  directly  contradicts  the  opinion  that  the  feather  robe, 
by  way  of  exception,  is  merely  symbolical. 

Mr.  Ilartland's  general  conclusion  is  that  many  beliefs  "  can 
only  be  referred  to  the  same  origin  as  the  fiiiry  superstitions, 
and  all  arise  out  of  the  doctrine  of  spirits,  tlie  doctrine  of  trans- 
formations, and  the  belief  in  witchcraft  held  by  savage  tribes." 
"  It  is  inevitable  to  conclude  that  even  the  most  recently  dis- 
covered folk-tale  of  them  (sic)  has  come  to  us  from  a  distant 
period  when  our  forefathers  were  in  the  same  rude  state  as  Dyaks^ 
and  South  Sea  Islanders."  Mr.  Hartland,  however,  is  wise' 
enough  to  "  hedge  "  by  refusing  to  assert  that  "  the  status  of 
savagery  was  the  primitive  condition  of  men.  Of  course  it  may 
have  been.  But,  if  not,  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  ascertaining 
what  lies  behind  it." 

Mr.  Hartland,  we  think,  mtikes  too  little  of  the  many  paths 
which  connect  Fairyland  with  the  pre-Christian  Hades.  In. 
many  ways  our  English  fairies  are  indeed  stibjects  of  Queen 
Proserpina,  are  the  lieathen  dead,  or  the  dead  conceived  of  in  a 
heathenish  sense.  This  appears  very  conspicuously  in  Scotch 
trials  for  witchcraft.  There  is  a  va  et  vient  between  Hell  and 
Fairyland.  This  might  have  been  made  more  manifest.  The 
book  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  rich  in  legends  well  told,  and, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Hartland  is  on  what  we  think  the  right  path. 
But  his  materials  might  have  been  better  digested,  and  he  has  left 
a  complete  manual  of  the  science  of  Miirchen  still  to  be  written  by 
himself  or  another. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  STARS.* 

THE  immense  advance  of  knowledge  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  never  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than 
in  the  history  of  researches  in  sidereal  astronomy.  We,  there- 
fore, welcome  the  appearance  of  a  book  which  renders  the  results 
of  these  labouro  accessible  to  those  who  are  not  specialists  in  the 
science.  Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  better  summary  of  the  results 
obtained,  or  clearer  statements  of  the  problems  already  solved 
and  those  still  more  numerous  ones  which  yet  await  solution. 
Corhmencing  with  a  description  of  the  physical  constitution  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  reader  is  led  on  to  consider  their  mutual 
relations,  and  the  work  appropriately  closes  with  chapters  on  the 
grandest  pi-oblems  of  the  universe.  The  various  spectra  of  stars, 
and  the  tyjies  into  which  they  are  divided,  are  concisely  ex- 
plained. The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  relative  ages  of  the  stars 
is  obvious,  since  it  is  from  spectroscopic  researches  alone  that  we 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  their  physical  constitution.  A  priori,  it 
is  highly  im]irobable  that  the  stars  have  all  attained  to  the  same 
period  of  development,  and  the  evidence  obtained  abundantly 
l)roves  that  they  are  at  every  conceivable  stage  of  their  progress. 
Red  stars  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  older  than  white  stars ;  but 
this  is  improbable.  If  condensation  be  a  measure  of  age,  the 
reverse  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  ;  for  it  is  almost  demonstrated 
that  red  stars,  having  s])ectra  showing  great  atmospheric  absorp- 
tion, are  less  condensed  than  white  stars,  in  which  this  absorption 
exists  to  a  less  degree.  What  is  the  status  of  our  own  sun  in 
this  respect  ? 

Wc  can  surmise  that,  .it  some  indefinitely  reniote  epoch,  the  sun  w.is  a 
red  star  with  a  banded  spectrum  like  that  of  l!etel,L;eux  ;  that  after  many 
aaes  it  came  to  resemble  Aldebaran  ;  and  that  as  the  veil  thrown  over  its 
violet  light  ^rew  thinner,  its  present  mellowed  splendour  was  at  last 
attained.  But  there  is  a  future  to  be  considered  as  well  as  a  past.  Tlie 
solar  transformations  are  certainly  not  terminated.  Will  they  include  a 
"  white  star '' phase  ?  It  seems  possible  that  they  may,  since  the  intense 
electrical  excitement  by  which  the  sun's  eclipse  appendages  are  now  main- 
tained will  jiresumably  relax  ;  wilh  results  perhaps  in  the  subsidence  of 
metallic  vapours,  and  the  concentration  of  hydrogen-strata,  issuing  in  the 
production  of  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  Vega  or  Castor. 

If  this  condition  of  things  should  occur,  and  the  sun's  vaporous 
envelope  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Vega,  it  would  probably 
increase  to  three  or  four  times  its  present  lustre.  The  author 
thus  infers  that  in  the  distant  future  we  may  receive  more  heat 
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from  the  sun  than  at  the  present  time,  through  the  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  its  absorbing  atmosphere.  With  regard  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  itself,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  contraction 
of  a  purely  gaseous  mass  will  actually  generate  nioi  e  heat  than 
is  lost  by  radiation.  AVhen  contraction  has  continued  till  lique- 
faction sets  in,  the  heat  roust  necessarily  diminish,  and  the 
mass  ultimately  become  solid  and  cold.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  sun  at  the  present  time  the  efiects  of  radiation  and  contrac- 
tion nearly  balance  each  other,  lied  stars  are  few,  compared 
with  the  enormous  number  of  those  of  the  type  of  Sirius  (pre- 
sumably at  a  much  more  advanced  stage),  while  stars  of  a  solar 
type  occupy  an  intermediate  condition.  Should  the  view  be 
correct  that  the  line  of  progress  has  been  from  red  stars  to  those 
of  the  solar  type,  and  thence  to  that  of  Sirius,  the  inference  is 
that  we  have  reached  the  time  when  the  majority  of  stars  have 
reached  their  highest  lustre;  that  there  was  once  a  time  when 
red  stars  predominated,  and  that  a  time  may  come  in  the  I'uture 
"when  only  the  red  stars  of  to-day  will  shine  in  the  sky,  and  the 
Sirian  stars  of  to-day  have  sunk  into  obscurity." 

Nearly  all  variable  stars  of  long  period  are  red  stars,  with 
spectra  showing  much  atmospheric  absorption.  Ona  of  the  most 
remarkable  variables  is  the  well-known  Mira  Ceti.  Once  in 
eleven  months  it  rises  in  no  days  from  below  the  9th  to  the 
second  magnitude  or  higher  ;  after  a  pause  of  a  few  weeks  it  falls 
to  its  former  level  in  about  twice  the  time  that  it  took  to  rise 
from  it.  The  maxima  are  shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  be 
true  conflagrations,  but  they  have  recurred  with  approximate 
regularity  lor  300  years.  The  light-curve  of  most  variables  bears 
a  striking  likeness  to  the  curve  representing  frequency  of  sun- 
spots.  The  rise  is  generally  more  rapid  than  the  fall,  and  there 
is  a  slight  rise  in  the  descending  branch,  showing  a  partial 
recovery,  which  is  most  characteristic  of  both  curves ;  in  both 
also  there  is  an  absence  of  absolute  regularity  in  time  and 
amount.  There  is,  therefore,  some  probability  that  we  have  in 
these  stars  sun-spot  phenomena  on  a  gigantic  scale — the  maxima 
of  the  star  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  sun-spot  maxiuuim, 
when  the  solar  surface  is  doubtless  in  the  greatest  state  of  activity. 
But  variations  in  the  light  of  stars  arise  from  very  different 
causes.  Thus  Algol,  with  a  period  of  nearly  three  days,  has  a 
uniform  lustre,  except  for  the  ten  hours  during  whicli  it  loses 
and  regains  three-tifihs  of  its  light.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
these  changes  are  caused  by  the  interposition  of  a  dark 
satellite  revolving  round  its,  primary,  and  this  is  practically 
proved  by  spectroscopic  observations  of  its  motions  in  the  line  of 
sight.  I'rofessor  Yogel  calculates  that  the  diameter  of  Algol  is 
about  one  million  miles;  its  dark  satellite  830  millions  (nearly 
the  size  of  our  own  sun),  and  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre 
in  this  remarkahle  system  only  3,230,000  miles !  There  are 
other  proofs  that  there  are  dark  stars  in  the  heavens.  Thus 
the  bright  star  Procyon  appears  to  form  a  binary  combination 
Avith  a  star  which  is  invitible  in  the  largest  telescopes,  and 
whose  existence  is  only  known  by  its  effect  upon  the  motion  of 
its  brilliant  companion.  Quite  recently,  by  the  spectroscopic 
researches  of  Pickering  and  Vogel,  an  entirely  new  class  of 
binary  stars  has  been  shown  to  exist,  the  components  of  which 
are  far  too  close  to  be  separated  by  the  largest  instruments. 
The  periods  of  these  are  almost  inconceivably  short ;  one  of 
them,  [i  Auriga;,  completes  its  revolution  in  only  four  days. 

The  chapters  on  clusters  of  stars  and  nebulae  are  illustrated  by 
photographic  reprodnctions  of  some  of  Mr.  Isaac  Iloberts's 
negatives,  but  they  hardly  do  justice  to  the  beautiful  originals. 
Thus,  the  dark  channels,  which  are  so  important  a  feature  in  the 
photograph  of  the  Andromeda  nebula,  are  scarcely  seen  in  the 
reproduction.  The  measurement  of  the  distances  of  the  stars  is 
a  task  of  extreme  dilHculty,  and  many  of  the  parallaxes  obtained 
are  very  uncertain.  Probably  tbe  most  nearly  accurate  is  the 
parallax  of  o-"75  found  for  the  bright  southern'star  a  Centauri, 
corresponding  to  a  distance  of  about  25  billion  miles  Light, 
which  reaches  us  from  the  sun  in  eight  minutes,  requires  about 
45  years  to  traverse  the  distance  from  a  Centauri,  the  nearest 
star. 

In  close  relation  with  the  distances  of  the  stars  stand  their 
7«-o/jer  Mi y('iows,  of  which  only  about  5,000  have  been  measured, 
though  probably  each  of  the  so-called  "  fixed"  stars  has  its  proper 
motion.  If  the  real  velocity  of  all  stars  were  the  same,  the  appa- 
rent amount  of  their  motion  would  give  us  their  relative  distances, 
as  they  would  appear  to  travel  more  quickly  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  proximity  to  us.  But  their  real  velocities  dili'er 
widely,  and  some  stars  with  large  proper  motions  are  very  distant. 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  for  any  individual  star  mai/iutude  is  no 
test  of  distance,  as  stars  are  proved  to  differ  enormously  in  lustre, 
quite  independently  of  their  distance.  But  on  a  very  wide  average 
it  is  clear  that  the  apparent  proper  motion  must  decrease  with 
distance,  as  must  also  apparent  brightness.  Stars  of  6th  magni- 
tude should,  on  the  whole,  be  ten  times  more  distant  than  those  of 
the  1st,  and  their  i)roper  motions  should  be  one-tenth  less.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact,  at  present  quite  inexplicable,  that  this  law  does 
not  universally  hold  good.  That  the  Milky  Way  really  consists 
of  stars  was  conjectured  by  Demccritus,  and  proved  by  Galileo, 
yet  Its  real  nature  li'is  puzzled  generations  of  astronomers.  What 
IS  known  as  the  "  di.sc-theory "  was  propounded  by  Thomas 
Wright  in  1750,  and  afterwards  strongly  supported  by  Sir  W. 
Herschel.  It  was  supposed  that  all  the  stars  in  the  heavens  are 
distributed  in  a  comjiaratively  shallow  layer,  and  that  the  effect 
of  annular  accumulation  is  an  optical  one,  produced  by  its  enor- 
mous lateral  extension.    But  irresistible  evidence  compels  us  to 


believe  that  the  stars  are  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed  in 
space,  and  that  the  Milky  Way  is  actually  an  enormous  zone  of 
stellar  aggregation. 

The  "  construction  of  the  heavens  "  is  a  problem  ratlier  for  the 
future  than  the  present.  There  is  considerable  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  stellar  universe  is  finite — that  is,  that  the  stars 
do  not  extend  infinitely  into  space.  If  the  latter  were  the  case, 
indeed,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  heavens  would  be  one  blaze 
of  light,  unless  light  is  actually  extinguished  in  passing  over  im- 
mense distances,  and  of  this  there  is  not  a  particle  ot  evidence. 
But  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  the  observed  fact  that  the 
stars  do  not  increase  in  number  as  they  diminish  in  magnitude 
so  rapidly  as  they  would  were  their  number  infinite. 

A  work  of  this  kind  necessarily  contains  much  that  is  specula- 
tive, but  when  speculation  is  based  upon  observed  facts,  it  cannot 
in  the  end  be  altogether  unfruitful,  and,  as  the  author  observes — 

Tlie  life  of  a  science  is  tlie  tlidiistit  that  binds  together  its  facts; 
decadence  lias  nlre.idy  set  in  wlien  tlii  y  cnmc  to  be  rei^ardcd  .-is  an  end  in 
1  lien'.selves.  Jlan  is  the  interi)reter  crf  ii.aturo;  to  draw  up  an  inventory, 
however,  is  not  to  inter|iret.  It  is  true  that  sjK'CulHtion  is  jiione  to  wander 
into  devious  ways,  but  then,  "  truth  emerges  more  easily  from  error  than 
from  confusion." 

The  grace  and  clearness  of  Miss  Gierke's  diction  and  her  wide 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  are  well  known,  while 
the  work  is  a  model  of  orderly  arrangement.  References  to 
authorities  are  given  in  footnotes,  and  there  is  an  excellent 
index.  Several  useful  tables  are  appended,  but  those  which 
extend  across  two  pages  should  have  had  guiding  lines  or  figures  ; 
as  printed  they  are  very  difhcult  to  refer  to. 

There  are  very  few  inaccuracies  or  omissions,  am:  those  which 
we  have  noticed  are  of  slight  importance. 


ROl'AL  EDIXBURGII.* 

TDOYAL  EDINBURGH ;  a  well-chosen  title,  for  no  capital 
-'-^  city  in  Europe  bears  more  unmistakably  the  stamp  of 
royalty  than  "  Edina  Scotia's  darling  seat.  '  Few  cities  ofler 
more  picturesque  and  striking  opportunities  to  the  artist,  and  of 
these  Mr.  George  Reid  has  taken  full  advantage,  though  his 
illustrations  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  of  IJunformline  and. 
Linlithgow,  artistic  as  they  are,  lie  open  to  the  serious  objection 
that  he  seems  to  have  executed  them,  as  a  rule,  under  most 
depressing  atmospheric  conditions.  He  gives  us  St.  Anthony's 
Chapel,  Ilolyrood,  and  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  under  deep 
snow ;  IJnlithgow,  than  which,  according  to  Sir  Walter,  all  Scot- 
land could  not  present  "  a  scene  more  gay,"  appears  of  an  almost 
inky  blackness.  Queen  Mary's  Bath  is  reflected  in  a  muddy  sea, 
whicli  might  be  the  Grand  Canal  on  a  wet  day.  One  of  the 
pictures  of  St.  Giles  shows  the  old  Cathedral,  rising  out  of  an 
apparently  Hooded  street ;  and  the  really  impressive  nocturnal 
view  of  the  Old  Town  from  Princes  Street  has  for  its  foreground 
a  quagmire,  in  which  a  few  belated  travellers  are  struggling  to 
keep  their  feet.  We  do  not  object  to  the  extreme  gloom  of  the 
view  of  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard,  with  the  single  and  pensive 
black  cat  which  occupies  the  middle  distance;  for  the  associations 
of  that  place  of  sepulture  are  more  in  harmony  witl:  dismal  than 
with  cheerful  colours.  But,  harsh  as  the  climate  undeniably  is 
of  the  "grey  metropolis  of  the  North,"  we  object  to  its  being 
represented  as  a  city  on  which  the  sun  never  shines,  and  whose 
streets  are  always  drenched  with  rain  or  cumbered  with  snow. 

As  regards  Mrs.  Oliphant's  part  of  the  work,  to  which  Mr. 
Reid  contributes  these  sombre  illustrations,  we  are  glad  to 
be  abl3  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Such  faults 
as  it  exhibits  are  rather  those  of  omission,  than  any  that  are 
to  be  found  in  her  treatment  of  those  phases  of  Edinburgh 
life  and  history  which  she  has  dealt  with.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary that  she  should  have  passed  direct  from  George  Buchanan 
to  Allan  Ramsay,  and  have  made  no  mention  of  all  the  stir- 
ring incidents  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Knox 
and  the  Union  of  the  Legislatures.  She  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  scaffold  in  the  Grassmarket,  or  of  that  woeful  stage 
in  the  High  Street  which  saw  the  tragic  end  of  Argyll  and 
Montrose.  The  Greyfriars  Churchyard  is  simply  mentioned  as 
the  burying  place  of  George  Buchanan,  without  even  a  reference 
to  the  signing  of  the  Covenant,  or  the  frowning  mausoleum  of 
"  the  Woody  Mackenzie."  For  all  that  we  gather  from  Mrs.. 
Oliphant,  Claverhouse  might  never  have  clambered  up  to  the 
postern  of  the  Castle  to  parley  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  nor  the 
mob  have  hunted  the  Chancellor  Seafield  to  his  lodgings  in  their 
fury  at  the  Union,  nor  Porteous  have  swung  over  the  dyer's  pole 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Castle.  The  power  and  charm  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  style  in  dealing  Avith  those  passages  which  she  has 
touched  and  adorned  make  us  regret  all  the  more  that  she  has 
left  so  much  out  of  her  survey. 

Perhaps  the  ablest  and  freshest  part  of  her  work  is  that  devoted 
to  "  Margaret,  Queen  and  Saint,"  whose  story  she  has  related  with, 
intelligent  sympathy,  and  a  real  comprehension  of  the  significance 
of  her  life  and  work.  IJer  portraits  of  the  Royal  Stuarts  appear  t» 
us  to  be  true  to  life,  and  drawn,  on  the  whole,  with  historic  accu- 
racy and  impartiality.  In  the  chapter  "  Under  the  Queen  Regent,"'' 
as  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  becomes  a  Scotswoman,  does  full 
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justice  to  the  character  and  career  of  the  national  reformer.  We 
are  not  sure  that  she  is  equally  fair  to  a  woman  who  has  never 
got  her  due  from  the  writers  of  Scottisli  history,  the  (^ueen 
Jtefjent,  Mary  of  Guise,  who,  called  to  govern  a  distracted  nation 
with  a  turbulent  nobility,  a  disorganized  Church,  and  a  middle 
♦.lass  strongly  inclined  to  barter  their  country's  independence  for 
the  alliance  of  reforming  England,  did  her  best,  as  we  think  a 
<  areful  study  of  her  conduct  shows,  to  bb  a  just  ruler,  and  a 
laitht'ul  custodian  of  the  rights  of  the  monarchy  of  which  she 
was  for  the  time  the  representative.  Such  a  ruler,  attached  as 
she  was  to  the  Roman  faith,  naturally  earned  the  resentful  hatred 
of  the  revolutionaries  who,  under  cover  of  a  religious  reforma- 
tjion,  were  endeavouring  to  overturn  the  whole  order  of  govern- 
ment and  society  iu  Scotland.  John  Knox  expressed,  coarsely 
enough,  the  sentiments  of  his  co-religionists  when  he  said,  beside 
her  grave,  "  God  for  His  good  mercy's  sake,  rid  us  from  the  rest 
of  the  Guisiau  blood."' 

In  dealing  with  Queen  Mary,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  not  yielded  to 
<'ither  of  the  temptations  natural  to  a  female  historian  of  that 
reign  so  romantic,  so  ill-starred,  so  tragic,  of  being  either  implacably 
censorious,  or  gushingly  sympathetic.    She  is  not  unconscious  of 
the  singular  charm  of  Mary's  personality,  of  the  masculine  ability 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  guided  her  policy,  or  of  the  essen- 
tially pernicious  eflect  of  that  policy  upon  the  destinies  of  her 
country.    She  writes  without  any  of  the  cold  Aberdonian  logic 
i)f  Mr.  Hill  IJurton,  or  the  chivalrous  devotion  of  Mr.  Skelton  to 
that  beautiful  but  unhappy  heroine,  the  fatal  flower  of  the  hapless 
Stuart  dynasty.    She  has  perfectly  understood  that  Knox  and 
Mary  embodied  the  rival  forces  of  human  liberty  and  progress 
and  of  reactionary  medioevalism.  And  her  description  of  the  long 
combat  between  the  two  is  drawn  in  vivid  outline  filled  in  with 
an  adroit  selection  of  eflective  detail.     We  recognize  iu  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  this  section  of  her  subject  the  same  skill 
and  historic  insight  which  marked  her  portraiture  of  Savonarola 
.nnd  of  the  powerful  Doges  who  built  up  the  splendid  common- 
wealth of  Venice.    Allan  llamsay,  "  the  burgher  poet,"  whose 
racy  and  thoroughly  Scottish  genius  is  too  little  known  to  the 
present  generation  of  Scotsmen,  has  had  no  kindlier  or  more 
appreciative   critic,  unless  we   except  his  latest   editor,  Mr. 
Logie  Robertson.    We  question  if  Burns's  connexion  with  the 
]^^orthe^n   metropolis  was  suiliciently   intimate   to   warrant  a 
chapter  being  devoted  to  him  as  "The  (iuest  of  Edinburgh." 
We  rather  think  that  the  inspired  ploughman's  life  would  have 
been  of  a  nobler  type,  if  he  had  not  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
entertained,  in  that  character,  by  the  wits  and  philosophers  who 
formed  the  brilliant  society  of  the  Northern  capital  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  ceatury.    All  that  she  says  in  her  concluding 
chapter  upon  "The  Shakspeare  of  Scotland"  is  worthy  of  the 
great  Wizard  of  the  North  who  has  invested  with  the  imperishable 
magic  of  his  genius  liis  "  own  romantic  town.'' 

We  heartily  congratulate  Mrs.  Oliphant  on  accomplishing  a 
work  which  will  preserve,  for  her  countrymen,  the  memorials  of 
the  city  of  which  they  are  so  justly  proud,  in  a  series  of  historical 
])ictures  second  to  none  in  freshness  of  colour  and  truthfulness 
of  effect. 


the  position  of  the  darkened  line,  whenever  a  modulation  into 
another  key  occurs.  Although  there  is  much  that  is  advan- 
tageous in  this  system,  nevertheless,  from  experiments  we  have 
made  with  it  on  music  paper,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely confusing  to  the  sight,  as  the  notes  on  the  darkened 
spaces  or  lines  must  inevitably  be  indistinct  and  almost  illegible 
at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the  eye.  Again,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  both  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system  and  Mr. 
Taylor's  are  not  intended  for  artistic  singers,  who  never  require 
a  system  of  reading  at  sight  other  than  the  usual  staff  nota- 
tion; for,  of  course,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the  process  of 
their  studies,  they  have  learned  thoroughly  anything  they  may 
have  to  sing  in  public.  Quick-sight  reading,  therefore,  is  only 
valuable  to  part-singers  and  choristers.  We  suggest  that  all 
that  is  necessary  could  be  obtained  by  printing  the  vocal  parts 
of  choruses  and  part-music  in  the  key  of  C  Major,  or  its  relative 
Minor  A,  adding  accidentals  whenever  modulations  occur.  Of 
course  the  pitch  of  the  key  in  which  the  music  is  to  be  sung 
might  be  expressed  at  the  commencement.    For  example  : — 


Pitch  Key  of  F  Major. 


=1= 


etc. 


It  would  be  very  easy  to  acquire  facility  of  sight-singing  if  the 
vocal  parts  were  always  printed  in  these  two  keys.  However, 
Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  one  which  musicians  should  read  carefully, 
as  it  is  written  by  a  genuine  musician,  and  contains  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions. 


.SIGUT-SIXGING.* 

MR.  SEDLEY  TAYLOR,  who  has  been  a  pupil  of  Sarah 
Ann  Glover  and  of  Mr.  John  Curwen,  both  so  well  known 
in  the  musical  world,  in  his  preface  to  this  volume  states  that 
a  marked  contrast  exists  between  the  amounts  of  command 
over  the  proceoses  of  singing  from  notes,  and  of  reading  from 
letterpress,  commonly  attained  by  educated  persons.  Every 
.■^uch  person  can  read  ordinary  matter  presented  to  him  for  the 
Urst  time  with  precision.  But  if  the  problem  be  to  sing  from 
notes  a  simple  ballad,  or  even  hymn-tune,  not  already  known,  the 
case  among  people  who  have  gone  through  a  long-continued 
course  of  general  education,  and  are  disqualified  by  no  deficiency 
of  original  musical  endowment,  stands  roughly  thus: — 

Many  "  can't  sing  from  notes,"  having  never  learned.  Another 
considerable  group  "  know  their  notes,  but  can't  sing  at  sight." 
All  this  cannot  be  gainsaid  ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that  the 
.-system  for  facilitating  singing  at  sight  propounded  by  Mr. 
Taylor  does  not  appear,  to  us  at  least,  to  be  very  practical.  He 
<'vidently  wishes  to  supersede  by  his  method  the  much-used  Tonic 
Sol  Fa  system,  the  great  objection  to  which  is  that  it  necessitates 
iipecial  publications  of  its  own,  and  never  assists  its  adepts  in 
reading  from  ordinary  music.  Thus  it  usually  happens  that  a 
atudent  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  is  quite  at  sea  if  he  chances  to  have 
supplied  to  him  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  to  read  from.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  that  the  staff'  notation  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  that  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa,  as  it  gives  relativity  of 
pitch,  which  the  latter  does  not.  Moreover,  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa 
notation,  being  only  useful  for  vocal  music,  necessitates  the 
study  of  the  staff  system  also  for  persons  desirous  of  playing  upon 
any  instrument.  Mr.  Taylor  endeavours,  therefore,  to  overcome 
these  difficulties  by  obtaining  the  moveable  Do  on  the  staff.  His 
plan  is  to  darken  the  line  or  space  on  which  the  Tonic  of  the 
key  may  fall,  which  Tonic  becomes  the  Do,  and  then  to  Sol-fa 
from  that  note  in  the  usual  consecutive  order.   He  also  changes 

*  A  Syste.m  of  Sight- Singing  from  the.  Established  Musical  Notation 
based  on  the.  Principle  of  Tonic  Ui  latiou.  By  Seilley  Taylor,  M.A.  hondoa  : 
Macmillau  &  Co.  i8()o. 


AX  OLD  COACHMAN'S  CIIATTEK.* 

THIS  book  is  very  well  named.  It  is,  and  it  only  professes  to 
be,  the  chatter  of  an  old  coachman.  Yet,  of  its  kind,  it  is 
very  good ;  for  it  is  excellent  chatter,  chattered  by  an  excellent 
coachman.  Colonel  Corbett  tells  us  that  he  once  asked  the 
celebrated  huntsman,  John  Walker,  wliether  his  large  pack  or  his 
small  pack  showed  most  sport  or  killed  most  foxes.  "  The  large 
pack,"  was  the  reply,  but,  added  the  huntsman,  "  1  like  the  little 
ones!"  And  in  the  same  numner,  says  Colonel  Corbett,  although, 
"  as  a  travelling  machine  for  conveying  us  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  the  railway  is  the  best  for  safety,  speed,  and 
economy,"  "  /  like  the  coaches  !  "  This  reminds  us  of  a  remark 
once  made  by  the  same  John  Walker  to  the  writer  of  this  review, 
when  asked  his  opinion  of  some  hard-riding  strangers,  at  the  end 
of  a  run.  "  They  went  well,  sir,"  said  he ;  "  but  they  jumped 
three  fences  for  every  two  of  ours,  without  being  any  nearer  the 
hounds."  Now  we  venture  to  say  that  most  men,  with  the  same 
amount  of  material,  would  have  covered  three  pages  for  every 
two  of  Colonel  Corbett's,  without  leaving  us  any  the  wiser ;  and 
it  is  his  economy  in  this  respect,  "  his  eye  to  country,"  as  Walker 
would  have  called  it,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  his  book. 
Plucky  enough  on  the  box  of  a  coach,  he  is  very  nervous  with  his 
pen,  being  always  afraid  of  boring  his  reader,  of  making  wearisome 
digressions,  and  of  being  thought  "  an  egotistical  old  ass,"  and  he 
ends  by  fearing  that  his  literar}'  passengers  may  have  found  the 
road  "  heavy  and  the  pace  slow."  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
he  may  be  quite  happy.  He  has  not  bored  us  at  all.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  say  candidly  that  we  have  enjoyed  his  book  very  much. 

What  may  be  called  the  coaching  era  was  shorter  than  some 
people  may  suppose  ;  indeed,  it  did  not  exceed  sixty  years.  The 
first  mail  coach  began  to  run  in  the  year  1784,  and  coaching 
ceased  to  be  the  most  important  medium  of  travelling  in  England 
before  the  year  1844.  The  early  specimens  of  the  stage-coach 
were  very  cumbrous  conveyances  and  weighed  considerably  over 
a  ton.  They  were  seldom  washed  or  cleaned,  and  almost  as  rarely 
were  they  greased,  consequently  it  was  the  exception  when  a  day 
passed  without  a  wheel  taking  fire.  But  the  times  are  too  late- — 
or  rather,  perhaps,  not  quite  late  enough — to  make  it  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  the  peculiarities  and  disabilities  of  the  older  stage- 
coaches. They  have  been  described  over  and  over  again  ;  so  also 
have  the  developments  in  coaches  during  the  first  thirty  years 
of  this  century  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  that  greater 
emphasis  might  have  been  laid  by  many  writers  u]ion  the  immense 
improvement  which  took  place  in  roads,  which  was  relatively  far 
greater  than  that  in  coaches.  Colonel  Corbett  gives  it  due  promi- 
nence, and  he  says  that  in  no  other  country  had  the  roads  "  been 
brought  so  near  to  perfection,"  adding  that  "  a  good  deal  of  improve- 
ment still  remained  to  be  done  {sic),  and  would  have  been  efi'ected 
if  the  railway  era  had  been  postponed  for  another  decade."  In 
fact,  good  as  they  are,  our  roads  would  be  still  better,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  railways.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  in  coaches 
was  not  made  until  the  fast  coaches  had  been  running  for  some 
time.  This  was  the  patent  break,  which  was  invented  about  the 
year  1835,  and  was  "very  slow  in  coming  into  use."  It  was 
strongly  objected  to  by  "  those  who  railed  the  coaches,"  not  only 
on  account  of  its  cost,"but  because  it  had  "  a  considerable  influence 
in  wearing  out  the  hind  wheels."  Tlie  author  considers  the  use 
of  a  patent  break  worth  a  mile  an  hour  to  a  coach,  or,  over  hilly 
roads,  as  much  as  two  miles. 

•  An  Old  Coachmim's  Chatter;  with  some  Practical  Uemarhs  on  Driving. 
Bv  a  Semi- Professional.  Edward  Corbett.  Colonel  late  Shmpshire  Militia. 
VV'ith  jiifilit  l-'ull-pase  Illustrations  on  Stouc  by  John  Slurgess.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1890. 
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As  early  as  1823,  the  three  coaches  known  as  the  Tally-hoes 
■were  timed  to  run  ten  miles  an  hour.  Of  himself  he  says  : — 
"I  never  had  a  dav  of  harder  work  to  keep  in  niy  time  than 
in  doing  eighty  miles  in  ten  hours."  On  this  journey  he  had 
one  weak  team  in  the  early  part  of  it,  with  heavy  loads,  hilly 
roads,  and  "  frequent  delavs  for  changing  passengers  and  luggage. 
The  last  stage  of  nine  miles  "  had  "to  he  covered  in  forty- two 
minutes  to  bring  "the  coach  "in  to  time  and  catch  the  train. 
Except  on  special  occasions,  from  nine  to  ten  miles,  over  a  long 
distance,  including  stoppages,  was  about  the  pace  made  by  the 
fastest  coaches.  The  Holyhead  mail  used  to  run  the  whole 
distance  from  London  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  and  three-quarters 
an  hour.  It  made  only  four  stoppages,  with  the  exception  of  the 
exceedingly  rapid  changes  of  horses,  which  occupied  less  than  a 
minute.  'Ihe  Hr.<t  stop  was  at  Birmingham,  the  second  at  Shrews- 
bury (for  five  minutes),  the  third  at  Corwen,  and  the  fourth  at 
Bangor.  The  lulinburgli  coach  made  only  three  halts  for  refresh- 
ments. The  time  allowed  for  dinner  was  usually  twenty-iiye 
minutes,  when  "  so  much  assistance  was  generally  given  in 
■waiters  to  carve  and  wait  upon  the  passengers  that  a  by  no  means 
had  dinner  could  be  made  in  the  allotted  time";  as  may  be  sup- 
posed when  we  say  that  at  a  certain  country  town  a  resident 
doctor  always  dined  at  the  coacli  dinner  when  he  was  able. 
When  comparisons  are  made  between  the  performances  of  some 
of  the  modern  coaches— such  as  that  of  the  "Old  Times"  coach 
on  the  Brigliton  road— with  tliose  of  the  regular  coaching  era, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  former  do  not  carry  the  heavy 
loads  of  luggage  which  used  to  be  piled  on  the  top  of  the  latter. 

Colonel  Corbett  says  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  give 
more  than  25/.  for  a  coach-horse  ;  he  often  got  one  for  15/.,  some- 
times he  only  gave  10/.,  and  he  once  purchased  a  good  mare  for 
twenty-five  shillings.  In  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
1832,  "Nimrod"  estimated  the  average  (not  the  highest)  price  of 
ordinary  coach-horses  to  be  25/.,  and  he  put  it  at  30/.  for  horses 
working  in  and  out  of  London.  There  is  probably  much  truth  in 
the  statement  tliat  "  six  months'  work  on  a  coach,  loaded  as  they 
used  to  be,  would  take  more  work  out  of  the  horses  employed  in 
them  than  would  two  years  in  the  coaches  which  look  so  pretty 
at  Ilatchett's  on  a  fine  "summer  morning,  and  no  one  could  afford 
to  give  high  prices  for  what  wore  out  so  quickly  " ;  therefore  it 
■would  be  useless  to  draw  inferences  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the 
old  $tage-coach  horses  from  the  prices  given  for  horses  at  auction 
afcer  they  have  been  running  for  a  summer  season  in  the  coaches 
that  go  out  of  London  in  tliese  days.  At  least  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  horses  which  formerly  found  their  way  into 
coaches  were  either  vicious  or  unsound.  \'ery  commonly  they 
■were  kickers,  jibbers,  roarers,  crib-biters,  broken-kneed,  or  blind. 
The  latter  were  generally  driven  as  wheelers ;  though,  says  Colonel 
Corbett,  "  in  Ireland  I  have  had  both  leaders  blind."  As  to  kickers, 
if  they  were  wheelers,  two  or  three  good  punishments  over  the 
ears  would  scarcely  ever  fail  to  bring  them  sufficiently  into  sub- 
jection for  practical  purposes,  and  "  if  a  leader  will  not  stand 
to  kick,  he  can  be  driven;  kick  and  keep  going  doesn't  much 
matter."  Brutes  as  they  were,  there  was  almost  always  a  steady 
horse  or  two  in  a  team,  and  even  if  all  four  "  had  determined 
to  do  wrong,  it  is  most  iujprobable  that  all  would  have  gone 
■wrong  in  the  same  way,  and  one  could  have  been  played  off 
against  another."  If  a  horse  becomes  restive  in  single  harness, 
"you  have  the  whole  team  against  you,  but  that  is"  "very  un- 
likely with  four." 

About  the  cheapest  set  of  fonr-ln-hand  harness  now  sold,  at  one 
of  the  principal  Co-operative  Stores,  costs  44/.,  and  60  guineas  is 
by  no  means  a  higli  price  for  a  nice  set ;  but  18/.  used  to  be  the  top 
price  for  coach-harness,  and,  at  "the  chief  emporium  for  low- 
priced  harness,"  only  11/.  was  charged  if  two  or  three  sets  were 
taken  at  the  same  time.  A  coachman  used  to  be  able  to  earn  a 
very  fair  income  ;  I A  a  day  "  was  not  thought  much  of,"  and  some 
coachmen  received  about  double  that  amount.  Colonel  Corbett  tells 
us  that  he  has  himself  "  fingered  forty-five  shillings  in  one  day." 
At  that  time  he  was  driving  ninety-three  miles  a  day,  and  had  no 
guard.  The  cost  of  travelling  by  coach  was  formerly  enormous 
in  comparison  with  that  of  railways.  A  journey  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  which  now  costs  2/.,  and  occupies  only  nine  hours,  at 
one  time  cost  14/.,  including  tips  to  guards  and  coachmen,  when 
made  inside  a  coacli,  and  lasted  forty  hours.  Later,  however,  like 
the  American  railway  Companies  of  our  days,  rival  coach  pro- 
prietors took  to  "  cutting  rates,"  and  the  fares  were  ruinously 
reduced.  So  great  was  the  competition  that  a  certain  coach-pro- 
prietor told  the  author  that  he  lost  1,500/.  in  a  little  more  than 
a  year  through  reduction  of  fares  and  wear-and-tear  of  hor.seflesh 
caused  by  racing  against  opposition  coaches.  Considerable  capital 
■was  required  to  work  the  more  important  routes,  and  a  proprietor 
named  Chaplin  kept  as  many  as  1,300  coach-horses. 

We  were  rather  surprised  at  reading  that  the  author  has  been 
unable  to  find  "in  the  archives  at  the  General  Post  Office — 
which  are  very  complete— any  records  of  an  attack  upon  the 
mail-coaches"  by  highwaymen,  and  he  infers  from  this  that 
"  none  of  any  moment  did  occur."  He  mentions,  however,  a 
curious  robbery  from  a  mail-coach.  Some  thieves  ascertained  that 
on  a  certain  night  a  mail-coach  was  to  carry  a  large  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  front  boot.  Accordingly  they  secured  the  four 
in.side  places,  cut  their  way  into  the  boot  en  route,  abstracted  the 
coin,  handed  it  to  their  wives,  who  were  in  readiness  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  and  then  bolted.  All  the  men  were  caught, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  transportation.  It  seems  that 
in  those  days  a  free  man  or  free  woman  who  had  settled  in  a 


convict  colony  was  entitled  to  choose  any  convict- he  or  she 
pleased  as  a  servant.  Soon  after  the  arrival  in  Australia  pf  the 
convicts  in  question,  they  were  claimed  as  servants  by  their 
respective  wives,  who  had  settled  there  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
robbery,  and,  "  as  is  said  in  the  children's  story  books,",  they  are 
supposed  to  have  "  lived  very  happily  ever  after."  The  author 
digresses  somewhat,  in  order  to  describe  his  own  experiences  of 
Australia;  but  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our 
surprise  that  an  author  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army,  a 
Colonel  of  Militia,  a  master  of  foxhounds,  and  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment should  digress  so  little.  He  returned  from  Australia  in  a 
small  ship,  and  was  allowed  to  take  the  wheel  whenever  he  liked. 
"  Really  the  steering  her  over  the  grand  waves  in  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans  in  half  a  gale  of  wind  was  not  very  much  inferior 
to  driving  a  racing-coach."  i  / '  ,  > 

We  commend  Colonel  Corbett's  remarks  upon  the  :advantages 
of  coaches  over  railways  to  Mr.  Huskin;  for,  to  whatever  extent 
their  opinions  may  ditier  on  questions  of  social  economy  and 
restheticism,  both  agree  in  lamenting  the  decadence  of  what  we 
believe  the  latter  once  described  as  "  this  machine  and  devil- 
driven  country."  By  the  way,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
we  read  that  the  Postmaster-General  received  suggestions  of 
several  methods  for  conveying  the  Royal  3Iails  besides  steam 
locomotives.  Among  others  was  one  made  by  a  Royal  Engineer, 
who  advised  that  the  mails  should  be  enclosed  in  shells  and  fired 
from  one  stage  to  another.  A  good  bombardier,  he  said,  would  be 
able  to  drop  a  shell  within  a  few  feet  of  a  mortar  or  cannon, 
which  would  be  required  to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  stage. 

Young  coachmen  may  obtain  several  valuable  hints  by  reading 
the  chapter  on  Driving,  although  we  think  that  this iis  the  part 
of  the  book  about  which  some  experts  will  differ  most  from  the 
author;  yet  all  will  agree  with  him  as  to  the  disadvantages 
of  getting  the  reins  into  a  condition  "very  much  resembling 
a  pack  of  cards  well  shuflled."  A  book  on  coaches  or  driving 
ought  to  be  welcome  at  the  present  time  :  for,  as  Colonel  Cor- 
bett says,  there  are  more  private  drags  kept  in  England  now 
than  there  ever  were  before,  and  more  public  coaches  are  running 
out  of  London  than  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  regular 
coaching  era.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  plenty  of  .men  who 
could  write  well  about  driving  ;  indeed,  the  volume  on:  Driving 
in  the  Badminton  Series  may  possibly  be  a  better  work  on  that 
subject  than  A7i  Old  Coachman's  Chatter  :  but  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  no  man  living  is  better  qualified  than  Colonel 
Corbett  to' write  a  book  upon  professional,  or,  as  he  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  "  semi-professional  "  coaching.  We  say  to  write  a.  book  ad- 
visedly ;  for,  fortunately,  he  is  able  to  write  as  well  a.s  to  drive. 


THE  SPITZER  COLLECTIOX.* 

THE  famous  art  collections  of  the  late  M.  Frt^deric  Spitzer 
find  the  noblest  record  and  commemoration  in  the  magni-r 
ficent  work  edited  by  MM.  E.  Molinier  and  E.  Levy,  the  second 
volume  of  which,  comprised  in  a  portfolio,  as  was  the  first,  is 
now  before  us.  In  a  brief  obituary  note  graceful  reference  is 
made  to  M.  Spitzer's  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  projecting  and 
executing  this  great  and  unexampled  project.  The  making  of  a 
beautiful  book  is  ever  an  honoured  object;  yet  when,  as  in  this 
instance,  the  beautiful  book  promises  "  une  ntilite  incontestable" 
for  historians,  students,  artists,  and  lovers  of  art,  it  is  not  the 
bibliophile  alone  who  should  be  grateful  for  this  sumptuous  pub- 
lication. An  ordinary  catalogue  raisonnc  of  the  Spitzer  collection 
could  not  but  prove  a  very  valuable  book,  so  rich  is  the  collec- 
tion and  in  so  many  branches  of  art  work  is  its  wealth  con- 
spicuous. But,  as  set  forth  in  these  volumes,  the  Catalogue  is 
an  example  for  future  ages,  a  model  of  its  kind.  Text  and 
illustration  are  alike  worthy  of  the  exquisite  objects  of  artistic 
genius  and  skill  they  treat  of.  The  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the 
reproduction  of  these  objects  are  truly  extraordinary.  They  are 
admirably  drawn,  these  examples  of  Limoges  enamels,  of  delicate 
metal-work,  of  Palissy  ware,  wood-carving,  cabinet-work,  and 
stamped  or  embossed  leather  ;  and  in  colour,  form,  texture,  they 
are  perfect,  or  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  conceivable  such  repre- 
sentation can  be.  We  cannot  doubt,  with  these  two  volumes  as 
testimony,  that  M.  Spitzer  was  inspired  with  confidence,  not  less 
than  with  a  magnanimous  zeal  and  tht>  veritable  passion  of  the 
collector,  when  he  set  out  on  this  great  undertaking,  to  which  he 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  the  illustration  of  the 
wonderful  museum  of  arts  M.  Spitzer  collected  there  is  nothing, 
perhaps,  in  the  Catalogue  more  astonishing  than  the  extremely 
fine  series  of  plates  that  depict  the  Limoges  enamels.  This 
important  section  of  the  collection  occupies  the  larger  portion 
of  the  present  volume,  which  is  dealt  with  by  M.  Claudius 
Popelin,  who  contributes  what  is  in  efliect  a  learned  treatise 
on  this  fascinating  art.  The  curious  reader  is  conducted  by 
M.  Popelin  into  the  workshop  of  Leonard  Limosin,  or  Nardon 
Penicaud,  and  is  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  enamel-painting,  or 
instructed  in  the  causes  that  led  to  its  decay.  The  masterpieces 
of  the  Penicauds,  Leonard  Limosin,  Pien-e  Courteys,  Vigier, 
Martin  Didier,  and  other  artists,  are  reproduced  with  exquisite 
fidelity,  whether  the  design  be  in  colour,  or  in  grisaille,  or  en- 
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compassed  by  elaborate  arabesques  in  gold.  No  description  alone 
could  persuade  us  of  the  success  attained  by  these  plates  in  this 
most  difficult  subject  ibr  colour  reproduction.  But  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  see  these  beautiful  copies  of  the  Limoges  artists,  one 
alone  might  be  cited  as  evidence  in  the  brilliant  "  Story  of 
yEneas  " — for  example,  by  Leonard  Limosin  (viii.  in  the  Enamels 
series) — that  must  captivate  the  most  exacting  critic.  Of  the 
remaining  sections,  figured  in  the  present  volume,  M.  Edmond 
Bonnaft'6  deals  with  furniture,  sculptured  wood,  and  St.-Porchaire 
ceramics  ;  the  fine  collection  of  Palissy  ware  is  discu.ssed  by  M. 
Emile  Molinier  :  the  locksmiths'  work  by  M.  Henry  d'AUeniagne  ; 
and  the  fine  old  leather-work  of  the  fourteenth  and  three  following 
centuries  by  M.  Alfred  Darcel.  These  four  or  five  divisions  of 
the  Catalogue,  though  less  considerable  than  that  of  the  enamels, 
are  scarcely  le.=s  interesting  and  representative,  and  are  quite  as 
admirably  illustrated  as  is  that  section  of  the  Spitzer  collection. 


ETON  AND  THE  EMPIRE.* 

WE  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Drage's  Eton  and  the  Empire,  in  the 
permanent  form  of  a  pretty  booklet.  Originally  delivered  as 
f  lecture  to  the  Eton  Literary  Society,  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  all 
who  are  interested  in  education  in  general  or  in  Eton  education 
in  particular.  More  especially  we  should  like  to  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  Mr.  AN'elldon  and  his  followers  who  wish  to  abolish 
Greek  in  favour  of  something  useful  (Clod  save  the  mark  !)  To 
review  the  book  at  length  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  ;  for  it  would 
involve  us  in  an  examination  of  modern  methods  of  education,  and 
its  typical  result  the  JSoard  School  boy;  and  the  thoughts  that 
these  engender  are  saddening  for  the  opening  of  a  new  year. 
Mr.  Drage's  ideal  l^tun  is  a  noble  one.  It  is  an  Eton  where 
English  gentlemen  shall  be  trained  chiefly  in  loyalty,  piety,  and 
patriotism,  from  whicli  they  shall  go  forth  as  the  flower  of  the 
English  race  to  govern  the  world,  and  in  which  they  may  learn 
emphatically  this — that  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  people  is 
the  good  ruler's  noblest  diadem.  Mr.  Drage  shows  that  loyalty, 
])iety,aud  patriotism  are  the  qualities  which  have  made  England 
what  she  is,  and  which  must  as  steadily  be  inculcated  in  the  future, 
if  she  is  still  to  had  the  world;  and  if  Eton  is  still  to  be  the 
nursery  of  the  nation's  rulers,  it  is  these  qualities  that  she 
must  never  cease  to  tench.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  these 
have  been  the  lessons  that  Etonians  have  learnt  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  because  he  was  wanting  in  loj-alty,  piety,  and  patriotism  that 
Eton  has  never  honoured  among  her  great  ones  the  name  of 
Shelley,  great  though  that  name  be.  In  an  age  of  gush  we  are 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Drage  insisting  on  the  virtue  of  silence  and 
"  res  non  verba."  And  Ave  should  particularly  like  to  recommend 
to  the  great  apostle  of  gush,  late  editor  of  an  evening  newspaper, 
the  following  excerpt : — It  was  my  fortune  in  a  Russian  school, 
on  asking  what  India  wa.s,  to  be  told  that  it  was  a  country 
oppressed  by  the  British,  and  that  it  is  the  mission  of  Holy 
ilussia  to  liberate  it."' 


CARD  AND  TABLE  GAMES.f 

PROFESSOR  HOFFMANN'S  compendium  supplies  a  distinct 
want.  He  points  out  that  the  only  book  of  the  sort, 
i?o/m's  Handbook  of  Games,  was  issued  forty  years  ago,  as  the 
re-issue  of  it  in  1884  was  practically  a  mere  reprint,  and  a  later 
rehandling  of  it  is  but  contemporary,  if  that,  with  his  own.  The 
present  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  contains  in 
alphabetical  order  a  series  of  complete  treatises,  varying  in  length 
from  two  to  fifty  pages  each,  on  some  thirty  of  the  leading  games 
at  cards,  which  pretty  well  exhausts  the  list  of  those  that  are 
ever  played  in  England  at  the  present  day ;  the  second  part  is 
devoted  to  table  games,  which,  besides  liiUiards,  Chess,  Back- 
gammon, and  other  well-known  games,  include  those  of  recent 
introduction,  such  us  Go-bang,  Halma,  and  Reversi.  It  thus  forms 
a  most  complete  book  of  reference  of  the  latest  rules  and  practice 
regarding  the  various  amusements  on  which  it  touches.  It 
would  obviously  be  impossible  for  any  one  Individual  to  speak 
with  authority  on  so  many  subjects.  Professor  Hofi'mann  has 
therefore  enlisted  the  services  of  specialists,  whose  names  and 
qualifications  he  gives  in  the  preface,  for  many  of  the  important 
subdivisions  of  bis  work ;  while,  in  regard  to  those  portions  for 
which  he  is  more  directly  responsible,  the  editor  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  the  many  clear  and  accurate  treatises  published 
by  "  Cavendish." 

The  alphabetical  arrangement,  though  very  convenient  for 
purposes  of  ready  reference,  precludes  what  would  have  been 
better  for  all  other  purposes,  an  arrangement  of  the  games  in 
groups  founded  on  their  relation.ship  one  to  another.  It  would 
have  been  specially  desirable  to  have  separated  games  which  are 
good  in  themselves,  and  can  be  played  for  the  gratification 
afforded  by  the  mere  exercise  of  skill  which  is  called  forth  in 
them,  from  those  in  which  the  gambling  element  is  almost  in- 
vseparable,  such  as  Baccarat,  Faro,  Lansquenet,  and,  it  must  even 
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be  admitted,  the  very  seductive  game  of  Poker.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  throughout  with  diagrams  for  Chess,  Dominoes, 
Draughts,  and  other  table  games,  and  with  the  small  coloured 
representations  of  the  cards  themselves,  which  were  first  intro- 
duced and  employed  in  the  works  of  "  Cavendish."  In  many 
instances  bibliographies  of  the  difl'erent  games  are  given,  so  that 
any  one  not  satisHed  with  the  law  or  practice  as  here  laid  down  can 
readily  consult  more  voluminous  authorities  on  the  several  subjects. 
One  great  dirticulty  in  a  book  of  this  sort,  especially  in  one  written 
by  various  contributors,  is  to  assign  a  due  proportion  to  the 
several  subjects.  Whist,  for  instance,  would  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  treated  in  being  compressed  into  fifty  pages,  and  Billiards 
into  forty,  while  Chess  obtains  a  hundred  and  thirty,  and  even 
Draughts  gets  upwards  of  seventy.  Great  efforts  have  evidently 
been  made  to  bring  the  various  articles  up  to  date.  Wherever 
any  game  has  been  taken  in  hand  by  any  recognized  authority, 
such  as  the  Portland  Club,  the  rules  promulgated  by  them  have 
been  adopted,  though  occasional  deviations  or  alternative  sugges- 
tions are  allowed  a  place  by  the  editor.  In  cases  where  no  such 
authority  can  be  quoted  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  standard 
adopted  by  serious  players.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay 
down  the  law  with  certainty  in  respect  of  what  we  may  term 
these  uncodified  games,  and  probably  any  player  of  them  would 
be  able  to  point  out  instances  in  which  the  practice  with  whicli 
he  is  familiar  is  not  in  accord  with  the  precepts  of  Professor 
Hofi'mann  or  his  contributors.  Of  one  game  which  has  a 
place  in  this  volume — namely.  Ombre — it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  so  full  and  precise  a  description  elsewhere.  Until  the  re- 
duction of  AVhist  to  rule  by  Iluyle  about  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Ombre  was  the  fashionable  game  in  England,  and  although 
it  then  fell  out  of  favour  and  has  hardly  been  played  since,  there 
is  ample  justification  for  its  rehabilitation;  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  no  game  for  three  players  exists  which  can  compare 
with  it.  Dr.  Pole,  the  author  of  the  article  on  it  in  this  volume, 
deserves  thanks  for  having  practically  restored  the  knowledge  of 
its  structure,  and  described  its  principles  and  practice.  Most  card- 
players  are  familiar  with  portions,  at  all  events,  of  Pope's  de- 
scription of  a  game  of  Ombre  in  the  Eape  of  the  Loch  in  which 
the  fair  Belinda 

moves  to  war  her  sable  Matadores 
lu  show  like  leaders  of  tlie  swarthy  Moor?. 

But  so  completely  have  the  very  terms  of  the  game  fallen  out  of  use 
that  few  can  understand  or  properly  appreciate  the  poem  at  the 
pre.'ent  day.  The  blanks  in  the  description,  understood  readily 
enough  in  the  poet's  day,  had  become  well-nigh  unintelligible  to  us  ; 
but  Dr.  Pole,  taking  the  lines  as  his  text,  has  not  only  succeeded  in 
reproducing  the  hands  held  by  Belinda  and  each  of  her  adversaries, 
but  is  able  to  give  the  actual  fall  of  the  cards  to  each  trick.  A  more 
satisfactory  piece  of  reconstructive  skill  could  not  be  displayed. 
ThesectiononPatienceGames.by  the  same  contributor, is  very  well 
done.  He  shows  that  many  of  the  published  games  are  so  difficult 
as  to  be  practically  impossible,  so  that  to  attempt  them  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  no  amusement.  On  the  other  hand,  many  solitary  games 
err  on  the  side  of  being  too  easy,  and  equally  a  waste  of  time  as 
devoid  of  rational  interest.  The  games  described  are  divided  into 
those  of  pure  chance,  and  those  in  which  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  exercise  of  skill  ;  the  former  are  so  designed  that  the  proba- 
bility of  the  player  winning  is  about  one-half,  while  a  wider  margin 
is  allowed  to  the  latter  class,  on  the  ground  that  skill  handicaps 
the  player  as  against  his  antagonist,  who  has  nothing  but  chance 
in  his  favour. 

Without  subscribing  to  every  dictum  contained  in  it.  Professor 
Hoft'mann's  Cycloptedia  may  be  recommended  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  general  work  that  has  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  card  and  table  games. 


ALGIERS.* 

A GOOD  trustworthy  pocket  guide  to  Algiers  and  Algeria  has 
ibr  many  years  been  greatly  needed  by  English  tourists  and 
invalids.  Mr.  Harris  has  supplied  the  need  by  his  excellent  little 
book.  His  "  Practical  Guide  "  is,  in  no  arrogant  spirit,  entitled 
"  The  "  Practical  Guide,  because  there  is  no  other  like  unto  it.  It  is, 
also,  a  model  guide-book  in  compactness,  arrangement,  and  scope. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author.  Lady  Burton  very  properly  ob.serves 
that  it  cannot  interfere  with,  and  should  rather  prove  a  welcome 
addition  to,  Sir  Lambert  Playfair's  volume  in  Mr.  Murray's 
series  of  Hand  Books.  The  information  most  required  by  the 
stranger  is  given  with  accuracy,  and  in  the  briefest  possible  com- 
pass, bv  Mr.  Harris,  who  not  only  knows  the  country  thoroughly, 
but  knows  what  help  the  traveller  requires,  and  how  to  supply  it 
with  the  least  possible  trouble  of  reference.  "  The  "  Practical  Guide 
may  be  consulted  by  the  traveller  while  en  route  in  any  emergency, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  solve  the  hundred  and  one  little  difficulties 
that  perplex  newcomers  to  a  strange  laud.  The  "Guide" 
embraces  all  the  chief  points  of  attraction  in  the  country.  The 
descriptions  of  the  various  mineral  springs  are  such  that  pains- 
taking and  knowledge  can  alone  supply.  Of  Algiers  itself,  its 
history,  climate,  inhabitants,  antiquities,  and  social  life,  the 
account  is  admirably  exact  and  relevant.  Among  the  useful 
features  of  the  book  are  the  Arab  vocabulary,  the  directory 

•  ''7Vie"  Practical  Guide  to  Algiers.  By  George  W.  Harris.  London: 
G.  Philip  &  Son. 
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^     of  streets  in  the  puzzling  Arab  town,  the  lists   of  hotels, 
I      caftJS,   clubs,  shops,  restaurants,   baths,  railway   and  omnibus 
time-tables,  cab  fares,  maps,   and  plans  of  Algiers  and  the 
'      neighbouring  Sahel.    It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Mr.  Harris 
is  not  neglectful  of  the  advantages   of  Algiers  as  a  winter 
'     resort,  and  he  certainly  does  not  over-rate  the  beauty  of  Mustapha 
Sup6rieiir,  or  the  restorative  value  of  its  healthy  and  exhilarating 
I     climate.     From  November  to  June  there  is  really  no  risk  of 
English  visitors  suffering  from  extreme  heat  on  the  hills  of 
Mustapha.    Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  so  equable  is  the 
I      temperature  of  this  season,  that  London  may  experience  two  or 
i     three  days  in  May  of  far  higher  maximum  shade  temperature 
'     than  Algiers  in  the  corresponding  period.    Tables  of  temperature, 
unless  extending  over  many  consecutive  years,  are  generally  mis- 
leading ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  record  given  by 
Mr.  Harris,  from  November  1889  to  the  end  of  February  1890 
agrees  in  its  main  features  with  tables  taken  at  Mustapha  Superieur 
■between  November  1873  ^^^^  ^^^7  '874.    The  lowest  maximum 
in  the  former  record  is  49°  on  December  15.    The  lowest  in  our 
tables  is  also  49°  on  March  15.    The  highest  maximum  in  Mr. 
Harris's  table  is  74°  on  November  15  ;  the  highest  in  ours  is  74° 
on  April  4.    The  last  week  of  February,  or  the  first  fortnight  in 
March,  is  usually  the  coldest  period  of  the  year.   Mr.  Harris  does 
not  remark  on  the  rainfall,  nor  on  the  common  occurrence  of  a 
rise  of  temperature  at  night,  after  a  chilly  half-hour  at  sunset. 
The  rainfall  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year,  though  the 
average  fall  is  about  that  of  the  South  Coast  of  Devon  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  and  much  of  it  in 
depressing  drizzle,  as  in  England,  it  falls  between  October  or 
November  and  May,  and  nearly  one-half  of  it  at  night.  The 
extremely  porous  nature  of  the  soil  in  and  about  Algiers  is  an  im- 
mense sanitary  advantage.    There  is  no  stagnant  surface  water 
resulting  from  the  considerable  winter  rainfall,  while  that  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  air  which  many  find  so  irritating  in  Egypt, 
is  altogethiT  absent,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the  south- 
east wind  blovi-8.    There  are,  as  Mr.  Harris  points  out,  no  en- 
demic fevers,  as  in  the  East,  but  those  equable  conditions  of  air 
and  warmth  prevail  that  are  best  adapted  to  English  lungs. 

Beyond  Algiers  and  the  adjacent  Sahel  there  are,  of  course, 
many  varieties  of  climate,  of  which  the  hardy  experimentalist  may 
make  trial,  following  the  line  to  Oran,  "  T/ie  "  Practical  Guide 
attends  the  traveller  to  Blidah,  with  its  delightful  orange  gardens, 
to  Milianah,  to  the  springs  of  Hammam  U'hira  — of  which  !Mr. 
Harris  gives  a  seductive  description  that  will  be  new  to  many 
who  yet  know  the  country — to  Tlemcen  and  Oran.  Mr.  Harris 
warmly  commends  the  thermal  station  of  Hammam  R'hira,  the 
curative  value  of  the  waters,  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  excellent  hoiel  accommodation.  Eastward,  the 
course  of  the  "  Guide '"comprehem  Is  the  wonderful  region  of  the  Ka- 
byles,  the  delightful  yet  dirty  port  of  Hougie,  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  famous  hot  springs  of  Hammam  Meskoutine,  and  the  charm- 
ing and  fantastic  place  of  palms,  Biskra,  with  its  unrivalled  winter 
climate.  Ail  these,  and  many  other  Algerian  station.'',  are  tersely 
and  admirably  described  by  Mr.  Harris,  who  shows  in  every 
.section  of  hi.s  book  the  commendable  art  of  shedding  all  excrescent 
matter  of  the  kind  too  common  in  guide-books,  and  keeps  un- 
varying to  tlie  practical  aims  that  inspired  him  at  the  outset. 
For  those  who  make  the  sixty  hours'  journey  from  London  to 
Algiers  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  whole  winter  in 
Mustapha  or  Algiers,  the  section  of  the  book  that  deals  with 
Algiers  an<l  its  immediate  neighbourhood  will  be  found  of  the 
greatest  utility,  as  an  introduction  to  the  fuller  study  provided 
in  the  more  exhaustive  French  books  on  the  subject  that  have 
appeared  in  the  last  few  years.  In  his  description  of  the  interest- 
ing Jardin  d'Essai  Mr.  Harris  speaks  of  the  "  platane  "  as  a  scarce 
tree.  This  i,s  a  mif^take.  In  one  or  another  variety  ihe  tree  is 
common  enough  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  magnificent  specimens 
may  be  seen  as  near  as  Birmandreis.  But  slips  of  this  kind  are 
infrequent  in  this  capital  little  book. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL'S  WARDING  TO  PRESCYTERIAXS.' 

"TV/f  R.  GLADSTONE'S  assault  upon  the  Scotch  Establishment 
-»-'-L  has  produced  a  shoal  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  and  other  con- 
troversial literature,  as  is  usual  when  an  important  position  is 
assaulted  by  a  vigorous  foe.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  addition 
to  the  controversy  regards  it  from  a  point  of  view  peculiarly  his 
own.^  The  Duke  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  layman  of 
the  Kirk.  His  earliest  work  was  Presbytery  Examined,  an  able 
historical  criticism  of  the  Presbyterian  theory  and  government  as 
developed  in  Scotland;  and  ever  since  his  youth  he  has  inte- 
rested himself,  more  immediately  than  anv  other  public  man,  in 
«very  question  alfecting  the  Church  of  his  fathers.  He  is  not 
only  a  Churchman,  in  the  sense  of  being  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Establi^hed  Church,  but  he  has  an  active  affection,  probably 
incomprehensible  to  an  Anglican  observer,  for  Presbvterianism  a"s 
a_  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  In  this  pamphlet  it  is  the 
historical  Presbyterian  who  speaks.  The  Duke's  object  is  to  warn 
his  co-religionists  against  the  insidious  enmity  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  their  national  form  of  Church  government,  rather  than  against 
the  political  strategy  which  has  prompted  him  to  attack  it  at 
this  time. 

•  Some  IVnrds  of  UWnlny  to  the  Prpshytcrians  of  Scotland.  Bv  tlie 
a)uke  of  Argj-l!.    Edinburgh :  David  Douglas. 


According  to  the  Duke,  an  inveterate  dislike  of  Scotch 
Presbytery  has  been  the  one  sentiment  and  principle  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  never  changed  and  never  modified.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  traces  this  scarlet  thread  running  uuljroken  through 
article  after  article,  and  speech  after  speech,  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  dealt  with  Scotch  ecclesiastical  questions.  He 
proves  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  member  for  Mid-Lothian  has 
legarded  the  Kirk — as  perhaps  a  high  Anglican  thinks  himself 
bound  to  regard  it — as  outside  the  catholic  pale,  and,  therefore, 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  Church  at  all,  and  only  holding  the 
place  of  an  established  communion  in  virtue  of  a  bad  bargain 
which  Scotch  obstinacy  forced  upon  England  in  the  Treaty  of 
Union.  To  this  consistent  aversion  and  ill-will  he  attributes  not 
only  Mr.  Gladstone's  unwavering  personal  support  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  but  his  curiously  wilful  political  opposition  to 
the  essentially  liberal  Act  of  1874  abolishing  the  patronage  of 
which  the  Kirk  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  complained 
as  a  grievance. 

To  this  he  attributes — and  we  confess  that  we  can  detect  no 
flaw  in  his  argument — the  eager  readiness  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  now  announced  his  conviction  that  the  majority  of  the 
Scotch  people  wish  to  see  their  Church  disestablished,  and  his 
willingness  to  give  effect  to  their  wishes.  Of  course  in  making 
this  announcement  Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  his  eye  on  the  value 
of  the  Radical  Dissenting  vote  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  haste  and 
"  the  levity  " — to  use  the  Duke's  phrase — with  which  he  has 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Disestablishment  gang  are  due  to 
polemical  passion  rather  than  to  political  sagacity. 

The  pamphlet  is  in  itself,  we  are  bound  to  say,  extremely  inter- 
esting ;  and,  aware  as  we  are  of  that  Anglican  ignorance  of  Scotch 
Church  affairs  with  which  the  Duke  reproaches  Englishmen,  we 
can  commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  wish  to  have  the  light  of 
a  remarkably  clear  intelligence  and  acute  logic  thrown  on  a  sub- 
ject of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing. 


THE  BUCCANEERS  AND  MAROOSERS  OF  AMERICA.* 

THIS  is  by  far  the  poorest  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  it  might  well  have  been  one  of  the  best.  Mr.  Pyle  had 
a  not  inconsiderable  literature  to  choose  from,  but  he  has  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  a  part  of  what  was  most  accessible. 
We  do  not  complain  that  he  has  pas.sed  over  Barnuevo,  who  is 
not  particularly  accessible,  and  whom  he  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  translate  from  the  Spanish.  He  might,  however,  have 
taken  something  from  Ringrose,  Wafer,  Dampier,  and  Ravenau. 
There  need  have  been  no  difficulty  in  deciding  what  to  take,  for 
Admiral  Burney  had  alreadj'  creamed  them  all  in  his  well- 
known  Votjayes  into  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  Pyle  has  confined 
himself  to  Esquemeling  and  to  "Captain"  Johnson's  Lives  of 
the  Pirates.  The  result  is  a  hasty  compilation,  which  gives 
no  complete  picture  of  the  Buccaneers.  Then  the  selections 
from  Johnson  make  the  statement  on  the  titlepage  that  the 
book  deals  with  the  doings  of  freebooters  on  the  Spanish  Main 
an  absurdity.  Kid  did  his  piracies  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
Roberts  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Mr.  Pyle's  introduction  is 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  editor  of  such  a  hasty  compila- 
tion. He  says  not  a  word  to  show  that  he  really  understands 
the  nature  of  those  very  peculiar  relations  between  the  Spaniards 
and  other  Europeans  in  the  West  Indies  which  made  the 
Buccaneers  possible — and  made  it  also  possible  for  such  a  man 
as  Morgan  to  consider  himself  with  some  plausibility  as  a  regularly 
commissioned  officer.  This  lumping  together,  too,  of  Buccaneers 
and  pirates  is  highly  uncritical.  But  what  criticism  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman  who  froths  in  this  style: — "  Why  is  it 
that  a  little  spice  of  deviltry  {sic)  lends  not  an  unpleasantly  titu- 
lating  twang  to  the  great  mass  of  respectable  flour  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  pudding  of  our  modern  civilization  .^^  .  .  .  Courage 
and  daring,  no  matter  how  mad  and  ungodly,  have  always  a  re- 
dundancy of  vim  and  life  to  recommend  them  to  the  nether  man 
that  lies  within  us,  and  no  doubt  his  desperate  courage,  his  battle 
against  the  tremendous  odds  of  all  the  civilized  world  of  law 
and  order,  have  had  much  to  do  in  making  a  popular  hero 
of  our  friend  of  the  black  flag.  .  .  .  And  what  a  life 
of  adventure  is  his  to  be  sure !  a  life  of  constant  alertness, 
constant  danger,  constant  escape.  An  ocean  Ishmaelite,  he 
wanders  for  ever  aimlessly,  homelessly ;  now  unheard  of  for 
months,  now  careening  his  boat  on  some  lonely  uninhabited 
shore,  now  appearing  suddenly  to  swoop  down  on  some  merchant- 
vessel,  with  rattle  of  musketry,  shouting,  yells,  and  a  hell  of 
unbridled  passions  let  loose  to  rend  and  tear.  What  a  Carlislean 
(sic)  hero  !  What  a  setting  of  blood  and  lust  and  flame  and 
rapine  for  such  a  hero  !  "  A  man  might  scribble  that  stuff'  for  ever, 
standing  on  one  leg. 


SIIERIDAX  ON'CS  MORE.f 

WHEN  Horace  Walpole's  traveller  from  Lima  and  Macaulay's 
New  Zealander  have  finally  settled  their  long-pending 
dispute  as  to  precedence,  they  will  probably  decide,  concerning 

'  Adfinturv  Series — The  Buccaneers  and  Marvnners  of  America  ;  being 
an  Areoitnt  of  some  I''amous  Adventuj es  and  iJaring  Deeds  of  certain 
Notorious  Freeljoolei s  of  tlie  S/  anish  Main.  A  new  illustrated  Edition. 
Edited  by  Bo-vnrd  I'yle.    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 
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this  present  fin  demi'cle,  that  it  is  eminently  bionfraphical.  Never, 
we  suppose,  was  the  art  of  literary  life-taldng  performed  with  so 
much  economy,  punctuality,  and  despatch  Of  the  great  biography, 
the  life-study  of  one  man  which  is  the  lifelong  task  of  another,  the 
examples  have  never  been  abundant,  and  they  are  now  rare.  The 
age  is  too  impatient,  too  eager  for  compression,  too  preoccupied 
with  what  has  been  called  the  fatal  desire  to  iiuish.  But  all  this 
is  in  favour  of  the  brief  biography.  Excellent  models  are  attain- 
able on  all  sides,  and  "every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart." 
Some  of  the  short  Lives  which  now  issue  from  the  press,  if  they 
cannot  be  ranked  as  masterpieces,  are  at  least  more  than  respect- 
able specimens  of  neat  construction,  skilled  arrangement,  and 
general  literary  accomplishment.  There  have  been  such  in  the 
"Men  of  Letters''  series,  the  "English  Worthies,"  the  "  Men  of 
Action  "  ;  there  are  such  in  the  longer  and  more  varied  "  Great 
Writer.**."  Here  and  there  individual  eccentricity  asserts  itself 
too  prominently  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  little  books  which 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  issues  at  the  modest  price  of  one  shilling,  in- 
cluding the  admirable  bibliographies  of  Mr.  John  P.  Anderson,  of 
the  British  Museum,  are  to  the  full  as  meritorious  as  any  of  those 
productions  of  Charles  Knight  concerning  which  the  public  of 
sixty  years  ago  was  so  willing  to  "wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of 
praise."  The  superior  person  may  lament  their  lack  of  literary 
distinction,  of  the  undefined  and  inestimable  "  that  "  which  is  to 
him  so  dear  and  so  desirable.  But  to  the  superior  person  we  should 
(without  claiming  kinship)  be  inclined  to  say,  with  Captain  Cuttle 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  "  Brother,  do  you  know  it  when  you  see 
it  ?  "  In  the  meantime,  it  is  not  for  him  that  these  books  are 
written.  They  are  written  for  that  larger,  wider,  and  (if  you 
will)  lower  stratum  of  the  reading  public  for  which  the  shrewder 
sort  of  publisher  has  found  it  worth  his  while  to  cater.  Let  us 
rejoice  that,  to  use  Fielding's  old  simile  of  an  ordinary,  the 
bill  of  fare  is  so  varied  and  the  food  so  excellently  served  up. 

The  little  Sheridan  of  Mr.  Lloyd  C.  Sanders  is  a  specimen  of  its 
kind  worthy  to  rank  with  some  of  the  best  of  itspredcicessors — the 
Emerson  and  CarUjle  of  Dr.  Garnett,  the  Johnson  of  Colonel  (jrant, 
the  Stnolleft  of  Mr.  Hannay,  the  Dickens  of  Mr.  Marzials,  the 
Congrcve  of  Mr.  Gosse.  It  is  rapid  and  workmanlike  in  style, 
and  the  author  has  evidently  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  the  stage  of  Sheridan's  day.  Of  positively  new  information 
we  have  noted  little ;  and,  as  regards  the  vexed  question  of 
Sheridan's  money  affairs,  Mr.  Sanders  accepts  tlie  explanatory 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  lirander  Matthews.  On  Sheridan  as  a  poli- 
tician lie  is  particularly  sane  and  sensible.  He  is  equally  so  upon 
that  much-debated  matter,  his  real  or  imaginary  plagiarisms. 
Where  he  got  his  ideas  is  absolutely  immaterial ;  the  real  point 
is,  what  did  he  do  with  them  when  he  got  them  ?  If  he  made 
them  something  brilliant,  vital,  and  perpetually  current — and  they 
were  none  of  these  things  before — it  is  a  matter  of  the  least  im- 
portance who  first  unearthed  the  raw  material.  But  the  pursuit 
of  parallelisms  is  always  seductive,  and  we  have  happened  upon 
a  rather  close  one,  which  we  cite  with  all  tiie  more  pleasure 
because  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Sheridan,  who 
was  not  specially  bookish,  had  ever  met  with  it.  In  the  very 
scene  of  the  Critic,  in  which,  as  Mr.  Sanders  observes,  Sheridan 
replies  to  those  who  accuse  of  borrowing,  "  by  a  little  genial 
banter,"  Sir  Fretful  is  made  to  say : — "  Steal !  to  be  sure  they  may, 
and  egad  !  serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gipsies  do  stolen  children, 
disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own."  Here,  from  a 
Satire  on  the  Modern  Translators,  of  which  the  date  is  1684,  is  a 
corresponding  idea : — 

Si)  barren  Gypsies  for  recruit  nre  .said 
Willi  Strangers'  Issue  to  maintain  the  Trade  : 
But  lest  the  fairer  Bantlinfj  should  be  known, 
A  daubini^  Walnut  makes  him  all  their  own. 

Was  it  not  Haydn  who,  setting  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  stole  a 
passage  from  a  predecessor  ?  And  certainly  it  was  Sterne  who, 
defending  borrowing,  borrowed  from  Burton  for  his  defence. 
Those  who  can  satisfy  themselves  of  Sheridan's  indebtedness  may 
add  the  above  to  the  rest.  The  whole  of  the  piece  will  be  found 
in  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State,  Printed  in  the  Year  1697. 

Mr.  Sanders  gives  several  illustrations  of  Sheridan's  incurably 
procrastinating  habits.  Carefully  as  the  first  part  of  the  School 
for  Scandal  had  been  written,  it  seems  that  it  was  announced 
before  the  copy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  players,  and  the  last  five 
scenes  were  finished  at  a  burst.  In  the  case  of  The  Critic,  again, 
two  days  before  production,  the  conclusion  had  not  been  penned, 
and  it  was  only  by  locking  the  author  into  the  green  room 
with  a  couple  of  bottles  of  claret  and  a  dish  of  anchovy  sand- 
wiches, that  Linley  and  King,  the  actor,  secured  the  completion  of 
the  piece.  Of  Pizarro,  Kelly  tells  the  "  almost  incredible  story  "  that 
"  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Charles  Kemble, 
and  Barrymore,  had  not  received  their  speeches  for  the  fifth,  as 
Sheridan  was  writing  them  upstairs."  Yet  Pizarro  brought  15,000^., 
and  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane  its  adapter  was  not  without  his 
merits.  Many  of  the  unacted  plays  at  the  British  Museum 
bear  trace  of  careful  examination  at  his  hands,  occasionally  of 
humorous  comment.  In  an  anonymous  manuscript  farce  called 
Polygamy  the  writer  speaks  of  "  either  of  six  ladies."  "Mr. 
0'B[rien]  for  a  million  !  "  is  Sheridan's  appended  note. 


KECENT  MUSIC. 

A  VERY  useful  manual  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Forsyth  Brothers 
-i-A.  entitled  Principia  of  Music,  by  Mr.  Harvey  Liihr,  having 
for  its  object  a  complete  explanation  of  the  rudiments  of  music, 
to  which  is  added  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  instruments  in 
the  orchestra,  and  a  short  definition  of  terms  to  be  met  with  in 
Harmony,  Composition,  and  Form.  A  long  experience  as  a  teacher 
of  music  has  shown  the  author  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  by 
way  of  explaining  those  apparently  trivial  subjects  which  help  to 
build  up  the  fabric  of  musical  science,  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  wliic'h  is  too  often  evident  even  in  those  persons  who  are 
credited  with  considerable  musical  attainments.  The  first  eight 
chapters  contain  matter  which  is  necessary  for  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come proficient  in  any  branch  of  the  art  of  music;  while  the  remain- 
ing three  chapters  are  merely  short  definitions  of  terms  constantly  oc- 
curring in  practice.  Mr.Lcihr  has  confined  himself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  "  principia  "  of  modern  music,  and  he  has  jierformed  his  task 
so  well,  especially  with  the  various  descri])tions  of  shake,  that  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  he  has  not  taken  a  step  further  and  ex- 
plained at  least  some  of  the  perplexing  "  agremens  "  which  occur  con- 
stantly in  medireval  music  and  not  unfrequently  even  in  the  works 
of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  ex- 
perience to  find  some  peculiar  sign,  which  once  had  some  particular 
meaning,  in  one  of  the  older  editions  of  the  Madrigal  writers, 
whether  Italian,  Flemish,  or  English,  but  which,  having  become 
obsolete,  passes  understanding.  A  manual  which  even  indicated 
in  the  slightest  manner  the  proper  interpretation  of  such  a  sign 
would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  a  large  number  even  of  musicians. 
Of  course  we  are  not  pointing  this  out  as  any  blemish  in  Mr.  Liihr's 
book,  but  only  sugg  -sting  that  he  could  supply  a  want  that 
is  greatly  felt  by  those  who  are  not  able  to  refer  to  sucb 
works  as  Emanut  I  Bach's  "  Versuch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das 
Clavier  zu  spielen  "  or  Simpson's  "  Division  Violist."  The  book 
before  us  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  useful  work,  and  merits  the 
highest  recommendations.  From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received  "  Drei  Gondellieder,"  by  Fritz  Spindler,  wliich,  consider- 
ing the  difiiculty  of  saying  anything  new  in  this  form,  are  very 
pleasant  compositions,  the  third  being  most  to  our  liking.  They 
are  published  separately,  and  constitute  the  three  hundred  and 
seventy-fifth  work  of  this  very  prolific  writer.  "  Sweet  Amabel," 
a  song" by  I]thel  Ilarradan,  is  above  the  average  of  drawing-room 
songs,  and  "Love  will  Abide,"  by  Arthur  Page,  is  very  pleasing; 
while  "  When  Twilight  dies,"  by  E.  Moutrie  Holme,  is  a  dis- 
tinctly successful  setting  of  Thomas  Moore's  words. 

Messrs.  Paterson  &  Sons  send  us  two  eft'ective  part  songs, 
entitled  "Oh,  why  left  I  my  hame ''  and  "  The,  Scottish  Blue 
Bells,"  arranged  by  James  Sneddon,  which  they  have  lately  added 
to  the  Strathearn  Collection  of  Part  Songs,  as  sung  by  the  cele- 
brated Balmoral  Choir.  An  Album  of  six  songs  by  Ilamisli 
MacCunn  deserves  more  than  the  passing  notice  which  we  are 
able  to  give  it  here.  There  is  always  something,  even  in  the 
slightest  of  the  works  of  this  writer,  which  betrays  a  desire  in 
him  to  do  his  best,  and  not  to  hurry  over  his  task,  something 
which  shows  that  he  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  bald  conven- 
tionalities, and  what  is  vulgarly  called  pot-boiling,  which  sheds  a 
calm  on  the  soul  of  the  weary  critic  who  has  to  work  his  way 
through  the  slough  of  modern  drawing-room  ballads,  trying  to 
extract  some  little  morsel  of  originality  from  the  realm  of 
mediocrity,  not  to  say  emptiness.  And  as  it  so  comes,  perhaps, 
we  feel  that  we  may  be  led  into  over-estimating  the  virtues 
of  a  conscientious  musician  by  the  mere  sense  of  contrast,  and 
therefore  not  say  as  much  as  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  say,  mistrusting  our  iudgment.  The  six  songs  to  which 
we  refer  are  "  The  Ash-Tree,"  "  I'll  Tend  thy  Bower,"  "  To 
Jidia,  Weeping,"  "  At  the  Midnight  Hour,"  "  A  Heart  in 
Armour,"  and  "  I  will  Think  of  Thee,"  of  which  the  first,  third, 
and  last  have  our  special  preference,  though  the  others  are  each 
thoughtfully  worked  out.  "To  Julia,  Weeping"  might,  stand 
beside  some  of  Schumann's  songs,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Another  song  from  the  same  pen,  "  Fair  is  Love,"  to  words 
from  "  The  I'ageant  of  l^ife,"  by  George  Barlow,  is  equally  inter- 
esting and  original,  and  two  so'ngs  by  P.  W.  K.  Edwards,  called 
"Ye  Waves,  divide  not  Lovers  long"  and  "Wind  and  Tide," 
indicate  that  the  composer  is  a  practised  hand  at  ballad-writing, 
while  "  Mary  Stuart,"  danse  antique,  by  J.  Warwick  Moore,  i? 
a  graceful  and  easy  pianoforte  piece. 

Mr.  Charles  Woolhouse  has  published  two  series  of  excellent 
"  Songs  for  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Liebreich ;  the  first  for  children 
from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  second  for  those  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  years  old,  which  will  prove  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  nurserv  and  school-room  riSpertoire  at  this  time  of  year,  as 
they  are  bright  and  cheerful,  and  something  decidedly  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  such  work.  He  sends  also  a  duet  for  pianoforte 
called  "  Tommy  Atkins,  his  March,"  by  Alex.  S.  Beaumont,  a 
taking  and  lively  quick  step  which  should  become  popular  as  a 
march. 

From  Messrs.  A.  Hammond  &  Co.  we  have  received  Numbers 
23  and  24  of  the  "  Academic  Edition  of  Pianoforte  Music,"  a  very 
handy  and  well-printed  edition  of  pianoforte  and  violin  pieces  of 
eminent  composers.  The  first  number  contains  three  pieces  by 
Lange  for  the  piano  and  violin,  and  the  second  the  six  Christmas 
pieces  for  piano  alone  by  Mendelssohn.  Ries's  Andantino  from 
the  Quartet,  Opus  126,  No.  3;  Weber's  Scherzo  and  Shepherd's 
Lament,  from  Trio,  Op.  63  ;  Mendelssohn's  Canzonetta,  from  th(> 
Quartet,  Op.  12,  and  Haydn's  Largo,  from  the  Symphony  in  G 
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major,  are  all  transcribed  witli  considerable  taste  for  the  piano- 
forte by  Oscar  Wagiifr.  "La  Belle  Marquise,"  by  George  F. 
Kendall,  is  a  graceful  mazurka,  and  "  Old  Kensinp:ton,"  a  quaint 
minuet,  by  the  same  hand;  while  a  "Polish  Dance,"  by  Dr. 
(Gordon  Saunders,  is  a  very  eflective  polonaise.  Two  polkas — 
^'  The  Sprightly  Polka,"  by  Edward  Moul,  and  "  The  Vedette,"  by 
Alfred  Gilmer,  junior— are  also  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ANY  notice  of  French  literature  at  this  time  must  resolve 
itself  more  or  less  into  a  notice  of  stray  etrennes  books  ;  but 
we  have  a  few  of  a  more  solid  character  to  mention  first.  M. 
Secretan's  is  an  excellently  intentioned  book  (i),  which  errs 
chiefly  by  eudeavourino-  at  greater  positiveness  and  system  than 
is  reaily  attainable.  For  instance,  two  of  the  page-headings  run, 
Lassistance  des  pauvres  n'est  pas  un  droit,"  "  La  facult<5  de 
tester  est  de  droit."  With  M.  Secretan's  intended  opinion  we  are 
in  each  case  more  or  less  at  one  ;  with  his  expression  of  it,  even 
though  droit  be  specially  limited  or  extended  to  identity  with 
droit  naturel,  we  can  by  no  means  agree.  Socialists  and  philan- 
thropists will  have  beau  jeu  of  a  man  who  accords  such  an  ex- 
cessively artificial  "right "  as  that  of  willing,  and  refuses  such  an 
apparently  natural  one  as  that  of  existing.  Rut  this  only  shows 
the  danger  of  meddling  with  droit  naturel  at  all. 

A  history  of  the  Ilepublic  of  '48  by  M.  Spuller  (2)  is  necessarily  a 
plaidoyer,  and  the  Petite  histoire  du  Seconds  Empire  which 
follows,  and  which  was  avowedly  written  for  the  "  plebiscitary 
campaign"  of  1870,  is  necessarily  something  even  more  remote 
from  impartiality.  Such  documents,  however,  have  their  place 
and  value  ;  and  M.  Spuller,  who  lacks  neither  honesty  nor  ability, 
was  at  least  as  well  fitted  as  another  to  write  them. 

Of  the  two  latest  additions  to  MM.  Ilachette's  excellent 
Collection  des  vcn/ayes  illustres  (3),  one.  Mile,  de  Bovet's  Trois 
mois  en  Irlande,  had  been  already  made  public  in  at  least  one 
form,  if  not  in  more  than  one.  It  now  appears  well  illustrated. 
M.  Thenar's  book  gives  an  account  of  explorations  in  the  Gran 
Chaco  and  its  neighbourhood,  begun  under  a  French  mission 
with  the  assistance  of  Bolivian  troops  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing, 
if  possible,  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Crevaux  expedition  seven 
years  ago,  and  continued  in  the  employ  of  one  or  another  South 
.Vmerican  Government.  We  confess  that  the  total  result  of 
his  five  years'  wanderings  supplies  us  with  a  very  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  blank  which  has  hitherto  marked  this 
heart  of  South  America  in  most  maps.  M.  Thenar,  like  all 
■other  explorers,  of  course  believes  in  the  great  capabilities  of 
his  district,  and  undoubtedly  the  nearest  way  of  communication 
between  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina  does  lie  through  it. 
But  all  these  States  want  a  great  deal  of  internal  development 
before  more  communication  with  each  other  is  essential  to  them, 
and  meanwhile,  what  with  Indians,  jaguars,  snakes,  marshes, 
brackish  water,  mosquitoes,  nothing  to  eat,  thunderstorms,  and 
so  forth,  the  Gran  Chaco  would  appear  to  be  about  the  last  place 
in  the  world  on  which  to  spend  a  happy  or  even  a  tolerable  day. 

Among  Christmas  books  still  remaining,  we  have  one  of  those 
agreeable  albums  for  children  with  which  "  Mars  "  varies  his  less 
innocent  studies.  Joies  d'enfants  (Paris :  Plon)  is  a  very  pretty 
book,  and  its  children  are  very  pretty  children,  though  dread- 
fully spoilt  and  still  more  dreadfully  over-dressed.  The 
Motion  that  geese  are  ducks  "qui  ont  trop  grandi"is  not  only 
o:enuinely  childish,  but  appears  to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much  to 
recommend  it  as  many  of  the  diets  and  sayings  of  the  scientific 
philosophers  in  these  modern  days  of  ours.  "  Un  poulet  encore 
dans  I'oeuf,  et  qui  pond  des  ceufs !  ben  vrai ! "  is  another  pro- 
found reflection  on  a  phenomenon  which  has  frequently  been  ob- 
served about  Easter-time  and  in  connexion  with  sugar.  One  of 
the  prettiest  plates  in  the  book  represents  a  brother  and  sister 
abstracting  from  a  sleeping  grandpapa,  who  is  very  like  Victor 
Hugo,  the  one  his  cap,  the  other  his  spectacles.  The  excellent 
ancestor  is,  of  course,  not  asleep  at  all,  and  "  Mars  "  has  indicated 
this  fact  with  great  cleverness.  The  ascension  of  haycocks  is 
capitally  drawn,  and  a  children's  "  Bataille  de  fleurs  "  is  a  really 
decorative  composition.  But  we  cannot  love  the  young  woman 
at  p.  45  who  is  surrounded  by  admiring  elders,  and  takes  part  in 
the  following  conversation  : — 

''  Voyens,  mip;nonne,  dis  bonjour  il  la  dame  :  tu  auras  un  chocolat." 
'■  J'eu  veux  deux." 

"  Eh  bien  !  dis  bonjour :  tu  en  auras  deux." 
"  Deux  gios  alors  ?  " 

.She  should  have  had  deu.v  gros,  but  not  cJiocolats ;  and  perhaps 
her  mother  would  not  have  been  unjustly  rewarded  in  a  similar 
way.  Lucien  Perey's  La  forCt  enchantee  is  a  new  attempt  at 
the  fairy-tale  style  which  "she  had  already  essayed  in  Zirbeline 
et  Zirbelin,  handsomely  illustrated  and  well  got  up.  Lc  secret 
de  Sir  William  (Ancienne  Maison  Quantin)  is  a  romance  of  ex- 
ploration and  adventure.  Sir  William  (who  was  not  a  bad  man 
at  all,  though  an  Englishman  and  a  baronnet)  wanted  to  find  a 
blue  daisy.  The  same  house  publishes  a  nice  little  book  for 
smaller  children  called  Petits  amis. 

(1)  Les  droits  de  Vhumanii'j.    Par  Charles  Se'crdtan.     Paris:  Aloan. 
Lausanne :  Payot. 

(2)  Histoire  parlcmentaire  Jc  !a  Seconds  Republiqm:  Par  Eugene  Spuller. 
Paris:  Alcan. 

(3)  Explorations  de  I' Ameri<jiir  dn  Sud.  Par  A.  Thouar.  Trois  mois  cn 
Irtande.    Par  Mile,  de  Bovet.    Paris  :  Hachette. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

fJ^HE  Portfolio  (Seeley  &  Co.),  one  of  the  most  welcome  of  the 
season's  gift-books,  is  this  year  prefaced  by  an  interesting 
little  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  periodical,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  editor,  Mr.  P.  G.  Ilamerton,  has  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  the  employment  of  photographic  proce.sses  in 
the  reproduction  of  paintings,  c&c,  and  claims  for  Tlic  Portfolio 
that  it  "  led  the  way  in  the  publication  of  etchings."  The  present 
volume  is  a  handsome  book,  and  in  etchings  sustains  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  admirable  art  magazine.  Such  a  plate,  for  example, 
as  H.  Toussaint's  etching  after  "  A  Martyr,"  by  J.  J.  Ilenner,  is 
an  assurance  that  The  Portfolio  holds  its  old  position.  Among 
the  varied  and  interesting  contents  of  the  volume,  we  note  Mr. 
Walter  Armstrong's  article  on  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  with  a  capital 
illustration  of  "The  Dancer";  Mr.  Llewellyn  Page's  descriptive 
papers  of  West  Somerset,  with  etchings  by  Mr.  A.  Dawson  ;  and 
the  admirable  articles  on  "  The  British  Sea,"  by  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Russell,  Mr.  Hamerton,  Mr.  A.  J.  Church,  Mr.  James  Purves, 
and  others.  The  last-named  series  forms  an  instructive  commen- 
tary on  a  fascinating  theme,  and  deals  with  an  attractive  period 
of  British  art.  The  etchings  and  other  illustrations  represent 
some  famous  sea-pieces  and  coast-marines  by  deceased  artists  and 
artists  who  are  yet  at  work.  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  fine  study, 
"  Waves  ofi'  the  Start "  ;  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  "  Hills  of  Morven  '"' ; 
Turner's  "  Yarmouth  "  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook's  "  Home  Again  " ;  and 
Chalon's  noble  painting  "  Hastings,"  at  South  Kensington,  are 
among  the  excellent  plates  that  illustrate  the  series,  while  in  the  text 
are  good  representations  of  the  art  of  David  Cox,  (Jotman,  Turner, 
and  others.  In  his  notes  on  Constable's  "  Sketches,"'  Mr.  Ilamerton 
deals  with  Constable's  method  of  sketching,  and  with  his  customary 
prelude  to  his  large  landscapes  of  a  full-size  or  nearly  full-size  study ; 
and  seeks  to  explain  Mr.  Ruskin's  incredible  injustice  to  the  land- 
scape-work of  this  great  painter  by  comparing  Constable's  sketches 
with  Mr.  Ruskin's  drawings  of  architecture  and  landscape.  Con- 
stable founded  his  work  ou  "  mass,"  Mr.  Ruskin  lounded  his  on 
"  detail";  the  one  was  "  synthetic,"  the  other  is  "analytic."  This 
is  very  ingenious,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Ilamerton,  but  in  what  respect 
it  can  be  said  to  explain  Mr.  Ruskin's  insensibility  to  Constable's 
work  we  fail  altogether  to  perceive.    Mr.  Ruskin  is  a  critic. 

In  the  Enemy''s  Country,  by  Anna  II.  Drury  (Griffith,  Farran, 
Okeden,  &  Welsh),  is  an  exceptionally  well-devised  story  of  the 
adventures  of  a  young  Frenchman  in  a  German  town  during  the 
most  exciting  period  of  Napoleon's  ascendency.  In  the  shaping 
of  her  story,  in  working  the  incidents,  and  in  the  sketching  of 
character,  the  author  is  both  skilful  and  persuasive.  The  story 
is,  indeed,  so  admirably  told  that  it  produces  much  of  the  im- 
pression of  a  recital  of  actual  events. 

In  Winchester  Meads  (Seeley  &  Co.)  Mrs.  Marshall  has  pro- 
duced another  of  her  pleasant  stories  of  old  times,  though  in  one 
respect  this  story  of  the  days  of  Bishop  Ken  is  not  quite  up  to 
the  writer's  standard  of  accurate  representation.  The  good 
bishop  recites,  in  one  place,  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  well-known 
"dormitive,"  from  Peliffio  Medici — the  verses,  "The  night  is 
come,  like  to  the  day" — an  evening  hymn,  of  which  the  Bishoj) 
remarks,  "  It  has  in  it  the  same  thoughts  that  are  in  mine.''  But 
his  version  contains  so  many  variations  from  the  original,  none  of 
which  is  for  the  better,  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  or  the 
author  could  have  troubled  to  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

Nature's  Wonder-  Workers,  by  Kate  R.  Lovell  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
comprises  certain  "  life-histories  "  in  entomology,  the  growth  or 
metamorphoses  of  .spiders,  ants,  gad-flies,  glow-worms,  and  such 
small  deer,  which  are  described  in  an  eflective  style  and  are  illus- 
trated by  many  beautiful  woodcuts.  Less  to  instruct  than  to 
interest  the  general  reader  is  the  writer's  aim,  and  in  a  delightful 
fashion  the  aim  is  realized.  For  young  people  with  inclinations 
towards  the  study  of  nature  this  is  a  charming  book.  But  why 
does  the  author  desire  the  death  of  all  cockchafers  (p.  197)  ?  She 
consigns  them,  in  her  wish,  to  the  river  Severn,  where  in  the  last 
century  an  Egyptian  host  of  these  amusive  creatures  were  in- 
continently drowned  one  summer,  to  the  stoppage  of  the  mills  on 
that  waterway.  Yet  in  another  chapter  Miss  Lovell  writes  of  the 
"  balance  of  nature,"  and  the  folly  of  interfering  with  nature,  in 
a  sensible  strain. 

Miss  Priiujle's  Pearls,  by  Mrs.  Linnocus  Banks  (Hutchinson  & 
Co.),  introduces  a  quaint  study  in  eccentricity.  Miss  Pringle  is 
a  maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age,  whose  foible  is  alliteration.  Her 
conversation,  like  her  name  —  Phyllis  Penelope  Pringle  —  is 
alliterative.  When  she  dies,  by  an  accident,  she  leaves  an 
astonishing  will,  the  secret  of  which  is  cleverly  hidden  to  the 
very  last.    The  story  is  well  written  and  has  a  useful  moral. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  The  Great  Taboo  (Chatto  &  Windus),  is 
by  no  means  as  successful  in  "popularizing"  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer's 
theories,  as  set  forth  in  The  Golden  Bouyh,  as  he  was  in  his 
Hawaiian  story.  The  Great  Taboo  is,  in  fact,  a  little  too  thin,  and 
of  artifice  compact.  The  islanders  of  Boupari  are  such  as  might 
figure  on  the  Savoy  stage.  Like  their  man-god,  Tu-Kila-Kila, 
they  are  infected  with  the  belittling  spirit  of  agnosticism,  and  do 
not  believe  in  their  own  belief.  The  story,  in  fact,  absolutely 
lacks  imagination — the  very  quality  such  stories  must  possess  to 
prove  effective. 

In  the  new  Library  Edition  of  The  Golden  Treasury  (Macmillan 
&  Co.)  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  has  authorized  certain  changes,  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  additions,  that  are  not  altogether  likely  to  command  the 
approbation  of  those  who  regarded  this  collection  of  English  lyrics 
as  superior  to  any  other  in  the  language.    Among  the  poets  newly 
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represented  are  Campion,  Blake,  Smart,  Georg-e  Darley,  Norris  of 
Bemerton,  and  II.  F.  Lyte.  There  are  several  fresh  anony- 
mous poems.  Other  additions,  which  we  are  glad  to  note,  are 
Marvel's  "  With  sweetest  milk  and  sug-ar  first,"  "  The  Out- 
cast," by  Cowper,  and  the  restoration  of  the  two  last  stanzas 
of  Hood's  "  We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night."  Words- 
worth, too,  is  more  fully  represented,  although  admirably  was  he 
represented  in  the  original  Goldm  'I'reamnj.  Among  the  addi- 
tional poems  are  three  that  we  entirely  fail  to  reconcile  with  Mr. 
Palgrave's  own  admirable  standard  of  excellence.  These  are  II. 
F.  Lyte's  ''A  Lost  Love,'  and  "Agnes,"  and  Keat.s's  sonnet 
"To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent."  The  prettiness  of 
the  first  two  is  after  a  pattern  of  prettiness  that  might  l)e  readily 
matched.  The  expression,  too,  of  the  sentiment  in  "Agnes" 
is,  surely,  commonplace,  without  a  redeeming  touch.  Still  more 
surprising  is  it  that  Mr.  Palgrave  should  select  one  of  the  feeblest 
sonnets  of  Keats — a  mere  imitative  essay  in  Leigh  Hunt's  vein — 
■when  he  might  have  chosen  the  noble  and  characteristic  sonnet 
on  Homer,  "  Standing  aloof  in  giant  ignorance." 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  a  new  edition  of  the 
Poet  Laureate's  Works — all  the  books  of  the  poet,  even  unto 
Demeter,  neatly  bound  in  limp  morocco,  in  clear  but  exceedingly 
small  type — a  pretty  book,  indeed  ;  and  Shelley's  Poetical  Worla, 
with  a  brief  biographical  introduction  by  Professor  Dowden, 
Mrs.  Shelley's  indispensable  notes,  and  a  portrait  after  Miss 
Curran's  painting — more  ridiculous  than  the  weak  original. 

Ye  Secrete  Log  Boke  of  C/iristopkcr  Colombus  (Elliot  Stock), 
wondrously  preserved  after  four  centuries  of  soaking  in  sea-water, 
is  a  pretty  piece  of  antique  book-making,  compounded  by  Kangette 
&  Sons  of  Diisseldorf.  The  shells  and  weed  of  the  ocean  do  yet 
cling  to  its  cover.  With  the  fear  of  his  turbulent  crew  before 
him,  Columbus  wrote  this  log  in  English,  it  seems,  and  cast  it  to 
the  deep  during  a  fearful  storm.  It  was  picked  up  in  the  Severn 
sea  by  two  sailors  of  IVnally  ;  its  text  and  pen-and-ink  drawings 
and  maps  in  prime  condition,  to  judge  from  the  facsimile. 

Mr.  Bernard  Berris  is  the  author  of  a  touching  story — Ladtj 
Brough  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.) — of  an  ambitious  young  lady 
who  jilted  a  deserving  youth  because  he  retired  from  a  briefless 
career  at  the  Bar  to  take  up  education,  and  then  married  a 
baronet  in  his  stead,  and  lived  to  see  that;  old  baronet  die,  with 
the  jilted  one  his  heir  and  successor  to  the  title.  This  is  a  very 
moral  tale. 

Vanity  Fair  Album  is  in  its  twenty-second  year,  and  comprises 
a  gallery  of  portraiture,  much  of  which  is  as  excellent  as  any  that 
appeared  in  the  years  of  its  minorit3\ 

Cavendish  on  Piquet  has  reached  a  seventh  edition  considerably 
increased  in  size.  The  princij)al  additions  aie  the  follovi  ing  :  — 
The  decided  cases  with  reasons  for  each  decision  are  increased  to 
twenty-one ;  the  Historical  Introduction  has  been  recast  and  in  great 
part  re-written,  so  as  to  embody  the  result  of  further  researches 
into  the  origin  of  the  game  ;  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  book 
has  been  altered  by  adding  a  few  sentences  to  some  paragraphs 
and  taking  away  others  where  the  Editor  had  already  enlarged  on 
the  point  under  discussion  ;  the  name  of  Pool  Piquet  is  altered  to 
the  more  correct  designation  of  Chouette;  the  section  entitled 
"  Hints  to  Learners"  disappears  under  that  name;  but  the  hints 
are  incorporated  in  separate  chapters  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Game, 
Calling,  Discarding,  and  I'laying  the  Cards,  with  examples  of  each. 
The  book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  odds,  with  tables  showing 
them  at  various  scores.  Messrs.  De  la  Rue  have  also  issued  one  of 
their  useful  little  sixpenny  series  of  pocket  guides,  by  Cavendish, 
giving  a  description  of  Piquet,  with  some  condensed  hints  for 
play. 

The  Engadine  has  its  Christmas  number  —  Sleigh  Pells 
(Samaden  :  Simon  Tanner) — to  which  Lady  Constance  Howard, 
Miss  May  Crommelln,  Mr.  F.  Darwin,  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  and 
other  visitors  or  residents  at  Davos  and  St.  Moritz,  contribute 
stories,  verse,  &c.  There  are  also  a  visitors' list  and  directory, 
and  some  pretty  pictures  of  the  joys  of  tobogganing.  Mr. 
Symonds  translates  a  poem  by  Frau  Capitani-Sprecher,  a  poor 
woman  of  Davos,  "  who  earns  her  bread  by  the  humblest 
household  chares" — whatever  that  may  be — and  her  poem,  Mr. 
Symonds  thinks,  is  not  unworthy,  in  conception,  of  Jean  Paul 
himself.  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  though  we  should  not  call  it 
Pauline.    Mr.  Symonds  is  evidently  the  Capel  Lotlt  of  Davos. 

We  have  also  received  Memento:  a  Perjjetual  Calendar,  sug- 
gested by  A.  L.  J.  G.  (Masters  &  Co.),  an  interesting  and  novel 
compilation  of  memorable  quotations  ;  The  Publishers'  Circular, 
Christmas  number  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  an  illustrated  guide 
to  the  books  of  the  season ;  IIo2v  to  Win  Love,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Craik  (Uean  &  Sons) ;  7'he  Polar  Crusoe,  by  P.  B.  St.  John,  a 
pretty  reprint  of  a  capital  story  (Dean  &  Sons)  ;  The  Blacksmith 
of  Boniface  Lane,  by  A.  L.  O.  E.  (Nelson) ;  Wanted,  a  Sphere, 
by  M.  Bramston  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  T/ie  Heart  of  Sheba,  by  Ethel 
Mary  Hewett  (Fisher  Unwin),  a  charming  story  founded  on  the 
legend  of  Nikaule,  Queen  of  Slieba,  who  married  Solomon; 
Another  Flock  of  Girls,  by  Nora  Perry  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ; 
and  the  sixpenny  edition  of  Scott's  Antiquary  (A.  &  C.  Black), 
the  third  volume  of  the  copyright  cheap  reissue  of  the  Waverley 
Novels. 


KOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  ue  can  make  no  e.rception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  declhie  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  WTtters  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledyed. 
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CHRONICLE. 

VERY  interesting  and  important  appoint- 
ments, which  we  discuss  elsewhere,  were 
Indian,  and  announced  at  the  end  of  last  week  in  reference  to 

i?  or6ign 

Afifairs.     the  various  divisions  of  British  Africa.  The 

new  Bill  affecting  Hindoo  marriages  was  dis- 
cussed last  week  before  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  and,  as 
was  expected,  considerable  objection  was  made  by  the 
native  members,  especially  by  Sir  Romesh  Mitter,  who  has 
discharged  the  most  important  judicial  offices  in  India. 
The  case  of  Captain  Drury,  an  officer  charged  with  news- 
paper comment  on  the  conduct  of  his  superiors  in  Burmah, 

may  prove  an  interesting  one.  The  arrival  of  Lieutenant 

CouTiNno,  one  of  the  officers  guilty  of  "  filibusterous  "  con- 
duct against  British  subjects  in  Africa,  has  caused  a  fresh 
effervescence  in  Lisbon,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  Portuguese  are  entertaining  altogether  unreason- 
able hopes  as  to  the  modification  of  the  original  Convention. 
The  French  appear  to  have  had  some  fair  fighting  in 
Senegal  against  local  Kroumirs  called  "  Toucouleurs,"  who 

naturally  are  unprepared  to  accept  the  tricolour.  Details 

as  to  the  recent  events  in  Chili  were  still,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  scarce  and  vague.  That  the  Chilians  are  the 
most  businesslike  of  South  Americans  is  well  known,  and 
they  seem  to  display  this  quality  in  keeping  their  revolu- 
tions quiet.    It  would  appear  to  have  taken  the  rather 

unusual  form  of  a  naval  revolt.  An  attempt  to  solve 

the  Behring  Strait  difficulties  in  a  new  fashion  has  been 
made  by  a  motion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  It  remains  to  be  seen  with  what  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  considerable  searchings  of  heart  appear  to  have 

arisen  in  America  on  the  subject.  Various  commercial 

treaties  are  about  to  be  denounced  in  France,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  Protectionist  policy  of  the  Repubhc. 
But  it  is  not  thought  that  the  measure  will  much  affect 

English  interests.  Another  instalment  of  Q  ueen  Natalie's 

documentary  griefs  has  been  published  without  much  in- 
crease of  information  or  edification  on  the  whole  quarrel. 
It  seems  more  than  ever  to  have  been  a  case  of  linge  sale, 
which  it  suited  certain  foreign  intriguers  to  have  washed 
in  public. 

Mr.  MoRLEY  made  an  address  to  his  consti- 
Speeches.  tuents  at  Newcastle  on  Tuesday  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson.  Dr. 
Watson  may  have  rather  saddened  those  who  know  or 
have  heard  good  things  of  him  by  some  exquisitely  foolish 
remarks  about  the  Times.  The  sometime  Irish  Secretary 
seems  to  have  found  less  agreement  in  his  audience  than 
usual,  and  certainly  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  brought 
material  for  much.  That  everything  is  as  merry  with 
Home  Rulers,  English  and  Irish,  as  a  marriage  bell ;  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  seraphically  good  man,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain a  diabolically  wicked  man ;  that  Mr.  Morley  himself 
really  thought  Mr.  Parnell  was  going  to  prove  himself 
innocent  till  he  opened  his  newspaper  on  that  unlucky 
morning,  and  so  forth— these  were  his  contentions,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  come  to  much.  Mr.  Chajviberlain 
himself  and  Professor  Dicey  spoke  oil  the  other  side  on  the 
«ame  day  at  Birmingham  and  Workington  respectively. 
Mr.  Morley  spoke  again  at  a  dinner  given  next  evening 
'  to  a  local  newspaper  proprietor  and  Gladstonian  member 
•of  Parliament,  and  was  followed  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
■who,  according  to  some  of  his  admirers,  was  "  vigorous." 

Let  us  be  merry,"  said  a  celebrated  character,  and,  suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  a  captain's  biscuit 
■"_Let  us  be  vigorous,"  say  the  Gladstonians,  and  they  take 
iSir  George  Trevelyan.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  refraining 
l«ven  from  good  words  anent  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  addressed 
jjthe  Separatists  of  Poplar  on   the  same  day,  and  Mr. 
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Chaplin  spoke  in  Lincolnshire.  On  Thursday  night  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  transferred  his  inspiriting  and  consistent 
presence  to  Hartlepool ;  Lord  Derby  spoke  in  his  usual  solid 
fashion  at  Manchester ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  rnuch  interrupted 
by  intrusive  Separatists,  made  a  speech  at  Birmingham,  and 
Mr.  Stansfeld  addressed  such  persons  as  care  to  know  what 
Mr.  Stansfeld  thinks  he  thinks. 

The  Hartlepool  canvass  has  been  vigorously 
Election,  prosecuted  this  week,  the  Gladstonians,  we 
are  sorry  to  hear,  resorting  freely  to  the  means 
which  too  often  characterize  the  baser  folk  of  their  party. 
One  falsehood  as  to  intimidation  appears  to  have  been 
promptly  crammed  down  the  throat  that  uttered  it ;  but 
the  inventor  has  too  often  the  advantage  in  such  cases. 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Parnell  was  present  at  a 
Ireland.  great  demonstration  at  Limerick,  and  made  a 
very  lively  and  defiant  speech,  full  of  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  directly  levelled  at  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  or  testimony  as  to  the 
Hawarden  meeting.  When  it  is  a  question  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's word  against  Mr.  Parnell's,  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  attempt  to  decide  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Nor  can  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  intervention  be  said  to 
settle  the  matter.  The  records  of  the  last  Boulogne  con- 
ference between  Mr.  O'Brien  and  the  anti-Parnellites  re- 
present the  latter  as  leaving  "  dejected  and  discomforted," 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  hearing  enough,  and  is 
confirmed    by  Mr.  Parnell's  language  as  to  the  Hero 

of  the  Breeks.  Lord  Zetland   gave  on   Tuesday  a 

very  encouraging  account  of  the  arrangements  which  he 
and  Mr.  Balfour  have  made  for  at  once  providing 
work,  facilitating  communication,  and  opening  up  trade 

in  the  congested  and  afflicted  districts  in  Ireland.  

Mr.  Parnell  presided  over  a  National  League  meeting, 
and  bestowed  much  more  benevolent  eloquence  on  his  rivals, 

on  Mr.  Gladstone  and  on  others.  The  Gladt-tonian  and 

anti- Parnell ite  confidence  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  so  sadly 
betrayed  has  now  been  transferred  to  Mr.  Dillon,  and 
what  will  happen  if  he  too  wrings  the  trusting  bosom  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  by  favouring  that  man,  that  other  person, 

that  Parnell,  it  is  frightful  to  think.  We  observe  that 

the  almost  incredibly  silly  attitude  of  Gladstonians  towards 
the  Zetland- Balfour  fund  has  been  a  little  br  oken  by  sub- 
scriptions on  the  part  of  some  of  them — an  elemerjtary  pre- 
caution which  only  a  party  at  its  wit's  end  would  have 
neglected  at  first. 

After  many  days,  in  consequence  partly,  it  is 
The  Koch  Cure,  supposed,  of  the  very  damaging  criticisms  of 
no  less  an  authority  than  Dr  Virchow,  the 
secret  (a  secret  pretty  much  de  Folichi/ifJle)  of  the  Koch 
remedy  has  been  revealed.  It  amounts,  as  was  expected,  to 
a  somewhat,  kill-or  cure  inoculation  with  the  bicillus  itself. 
Bitter  disappointment,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  and  will 
be  brought  on  thousands  of  sanguine  sufll-reis  and  their 
friends ;  but  few  reasonable  men  will  be  much  surprised. 

.  ^  In  the  very  interesting  and  noteworthy  apology 
PatHotism.  ^'^'^  Afrikanderism  which  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
included  in  his  speech  on  Imperial  Federation 
on  Wednesday,  he  pleaded  that,  as  an  Euglishman  was  proud 
of  being  born  in  England,  so  a  Cape  Colonist  might  be  ex- 
cused for  regarding  with  pride  and  affection  "  the  country  of 
"  their  birth  which  is  not  England."  This  is  something  of  a 
fallacy.  What  an  Englishman,  if  he  deserves  "he  name,  is 
proud  of  is  not  the  mere  local  accident  or'  liaving  been  born 
in  England — he  is  just  as  much  an  l'higli>iiuian  if  he  is 
born  in  San  Marjno  or  in  St.  Helena  ili-  is  proud  of 
inheriting  the  tradition  of  Crejy  ^I'l!  A.-'  c  airt,  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar,  of  being  of  one  blood  with  Shakspeare, 
of  belonging  to  the  nation  that  bred  the  men  who  went 
down  in  the  Birkenhead  and  those  who  stood  on  the  ridge 
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of  Albuera.  This  heritage  is  as  open  to  men  of  colonial  as 
to  men  of  home  birth,  and  that  they  should  ignore  or 
barter  it  for  a  mere  parochial  particularism  is  a  sufficiently 
wonderful  thing. 

It  was  from  the  first  evident  that,  all  things 
b^hop*of  York  Considered,  no  better  appointment  could  be 

made  to  the  Archbishopric  of  York  than  Dr. 
Magee.  In  eloquence,  in  intellectual  ability,  and  in  that 
political  sanity  which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  pre- 
late, the  Bishop  of  PETERBOROUGn  has  no  superior  on  the 
Bench ;  his  churchmanship,  if  not  of  the  absolutely  best, 
is  of  an  excellent  kind,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  his 
powers  of  ruling.  His  age  and  his  health  are  the  sole 
drawbacks,  and  they  cannot  be  helped. 

Councillor  Threlfall,  variously  described  as 
^''stri'ke  "'^''^  of  Stockport  and  Southport,  thinks  the  Scotch 
strike  a  "splendid  one."  Some  idea  of  the 
moral  tone  of  this  "  splendour  "  may  be  gathered  from  the 
trifling  facts  that  a  meeting  of  strikers  was  regaled  with 
the  news  that  a  North  British  train  was  over  an  embank- 
ment, that  the  pickets  at  the  Motherwell  bridges  stone 
drivers  and  firemen,  that  Mr.  John  Burns  tells  his 
myrmidons  to  be  "  nineteenth  century  Hon  Roys,"  and 
"  make  their  wives  ready  with  stools  to  knock  the  heads  ofi" 
"  those  men."  On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  of  strikers 
themselves  are  exercised  at  the  sentences  passed  by  Mr. 
Bompas,  Recorder  of  Plymouth,  last  week  on  some  Trade- 
Union  secretaries.  The  sentences  in  themselves  were  very 
lenient;  but  the  decision,  if  unchallenged  or  upheld,  esta- 
blishes that  a  strike  with  intent  to  prevent  others 
from  working  is  an  ofience  per  se.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Miss  Anna  Parnell,  of  whom  not  much  has 
Correspondence,  been  heard  lately,  arose  and  became  a  sister 

in  Israel  (at  least  Ireland)  last  week.  She 
said  dreadful  things  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  remarking 
that  he  was  "  old  and  crafty  when  most  of  them  were 
*'  in  long  clothes,"  neatly  ticketed  Mr.  Davitt  as  an 
"  Englishman,"  and  Mr.  Dillon  as  "a  victim  of  hypnotic 
"  suggestion,"  and  was  generally  genial  and  conciliatory.  A 
man  might  do  worse  when  he  is  in  Mr.  Parnell's  position 

than  have  sereral  such  sisters.  -Mr.  Huxley  gave  the 

good  news  that  he  is  going  to  republish  in  more  accessible 
form  his  "  Ilalf-Hours  with  a  General,"  and  Sir  T.  Fowell 
Buxton  gave  utterance  to  what  must  be  allowed  to  be 
somewhat  well-founded  criticism  on  the  Vitu  Expedition, 
a  thing  neatly  enough  done  (though  rather  too  much 
talked  about),  but,  we  fear,  .something  of  a  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  something  of  an  imitation 

of  their  methods.  On  Monday  morning  Lady  Zetland 

and  Miss  Balfour  supplied  some  information  for  persons 
desirous  of  contributing  children's  clothing  to  the  Irish 
Relief  Fund.  Two  very  important  letters  from  the  Head- 
master of  Rugby  and  the  Rector  of  Exeter  appeared  on 
the  subject  of  Greek  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  and 
Professor  Huxley,  repenting  himself  of  his  promised  absten- 
tion, did  trounce  and  baste  "  Commissioner "  Bootii- 
Glibborn  right  handsomely.  A  funny,  but  not  un- 
interesting, protest  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  RiPON-and- 
Russell- Relief  Bill  appeared  from  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  in 
which  the  oracle  of  the  City  Temple  urged  ^jcr  iinpossibile 
that  you  might  almost  as  well  make  an  Anglican  bishojD 
Lord  Chancellor  as  a  Roman  layman.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Anglican  bishops  have  made  excellent  Lord  Chancellors 
and  Lord  Keepers  before  now,  and  Dr.  Magee  or  Dr. 

Stubbs  would  be  very  well  in  place  at  this  moment.  Sir 

John  Adye's  letter  on  the  efi'ect  of  disestablishing  the 
Ordnance  as  a  separate  department  was  worth  listening  to, 
nor  must  we  forget  a  delightful  epistle,  not  directly  intended 
for  publication,  from  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  which  that 
hero  reassured  a  friend,  and  said  his  name  was  not  Achilles 
— at  leiist,  that  he  was  not  sulking,  but  only  "cultivating 
"  his  own  fireside  in  seasonable  weather."  Whether  the 
frost  was  thermometric  or  political — aye,  that  said  he  not. 
But,  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  the  fireside  occu- 
pations allowed  of  another  letter  a  few  days  later,  in  which 
Sir  William  was  a  good  deal  less  airy  and  much  more 
explicit.  With  any  Irish  leader  but  Mr.  Parnell,  it 
seems,  the  "Liberal  party"  will  work;  with  him  they  will 
not.  Would  Sir  William  tell  a  plain  man  the  exact 
<liflrerence  between  this  and  "  refusing  the  Irish 
"the  management  of  their  own  affairs"?  A  corre- 
spondence between  the  late  Lord  Mayor  and  Mr. 
Chaplin  on  muzzling  was  published  on  Wednesday,  in  | 


which  (as  well  as  in  a  document  published  on  the  same 
day,  and  signed  by  some  persons  of  importance  and  some 
of  none)  strong  pressure  was  put  on  the  Government  for  a 
universal  muzzling  order,  to  which,  however,  Mr.  Chaplin 
does  not  see  his  way. 

Lord  Grimthorpe  has  published  a  character- 
Miscellaneouf.  istic  (but,  to  do  Lord  Grimthorpe  justice, 

when  is  he  not  characteristic  'I)  criticism  of 
the  Lincoln  judgment,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observes 
that  the  decisions,  with  which  the  judgment  does  not  agree, 
are  "  all  as  mi;ch  law  as  if  they  were  in  Acts  of  Parlia- 
"  ment."  Lord  Grimthorpe  knows  so  many  things  that 
he  should  surely  know  law  enough  to  be  aware  that  this 

is   nonsense.  Some  interesting  law  cases   have  been 

decided  during  the  week,  the  Court  of  Appeal  very  em- 
phatically confirming  the  damages  awarded  to  Mr.  Terriss 
for  a  libel  in  an  English  newspaper,  and  the  jury  as  em- 
phatically declaring  in  the  still  more  curious  case  of  Foot  v. 
Elton  that  the  action  (also  lor  libel)  "  ought  never  to  have 
"  been  brought."  Most  curious  of  all,  pethap-:,  was  the 
will  case  of  Hampson  v.  Guy,  in  which  large  b-quests  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  sisterhood  were  decided  against  on  the 
grounds  of  undue  influence  and  insufficient  mentnl  com 
petence  in  the  testatrix.  At  the  inquest  on  the  hor- 
rible death  of  nine  little  children  by  burning  at  Leeds,  the 
promoters  of  the  entertainment  were  deservedly  censured 
for  their  extraordinary  want  of  judgment.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone spoke  non- politically  at  Hawarden  on  Thursday, 
and  pronounced  one  of  his  usual  eulogies  on  the  agricul- 
tural progress  of  the  last  half-century.  It  was  a  little 
less  bold  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  but  it  was 
bold  enough.  We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the 
"  blind-eye  "  attitude  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  school  of  Free- 
ti'aders.  A  thoroughgoing  devotee  at  once  of  Free-trade 
and  fact  might  surely  afford  to  say,  "  Yes  I  we  have  ruined 
"  our  agriculture,  but  we  have  made  it  up  in  other  ways." 
Whether  we  have  or  not  may  be  a  subsequent  question,  but 
is  an  independent  one. 

Lord  De  Saumarez,  who  died  at  a  great  age ' 
Obituary,     last  week,  was  not  much  known  himself,  but 

was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  gallant  and 
successful  of  our  admirals  in  the  great  war,  whose 
winter  blockade  of  Brest,  in  Douarnenez  Bay,  was  even  a 

greater  achievement  than  his  fighting  exploits.  Baron 

Haussmann  had  attained  a  world-wide  fame,  though  of  a 
chequered  character,  by  destroying  old  Paris,  and,  as  the 
Commune  showed,  by  7iot  rendering  revolutions  impossible. 

 The  thirteenth  Duke  of  Somerset  followed  his  brothei" 

the  twelfth  very  rapidly,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
third  brother  who  is  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  But  the 
present  head  (as  even  the  great  Sir  Edward,  whom  he  re- 
presents, would  now  allow)  of  the  famous  house  of  Seymour, 

unlike  his  brethren,  has  issue.  The  Duke  of  Bedfori> 

followed  the  Duke  of  Somerset  a  few  days  later.  He  had 
not  been  prominent  in  politics,  though  he  was  a  strong 
Unionist,  but  those  who  knew  him  regarded  him  as  an 
excellent  man  of  business,  a  liberal  user  (in  some  respects, 
at  any  rate)  of  his  great  fortune,  and  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable intellectual  ability,  especially  in  conversation.  

M.  Foucher  de  Careil  was  a  French  politician  of  note,  if 
not  of  very  great  note. 

After  the  Christmas  interval,  interesting  books 
Books,  &c.   have  begun  again  to  issue  from  the  press.  The 

present  week  has  seen  the  Stud ies  in  Litera- 
ture of  Mr.  John  Morley  (Macmillan),  who  may  not  be,  as- 
some  say,  a  "  great  orator,"  but  who  certainly  is  an  excellent 
man  of  letters  ;  the  once  almost  world-famous  Times  letters 
of  "S.  G.  0."  (Griffith  &  Farran),  things  which,  despite 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  fussiness,  the  gush,  and  the 
injustice  which  are  incident  to  newspaper  philanthropy,  did 
much  good  in  their  day  and  generation ;  the  less  ephemeral 
Life  and  Letters  of  Newman  up  to  1845  (Longmans); 
and  an  exceedingly  beautiful  volume  on  Horace  Walpole, 
written  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  for  the  Grolier  Club  of 
New  York,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Osgood. 


THE  NEW  ARCHBISHOP. 

MOST  people  go  to  York  by  way  of  Peterborough.  The 
only  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Magee's  mode  of  travelling 
is  that  he  stopped  twenty-two  years  on  the  way.  He  had, 
however,  to  wait  for  Archbishop  Thomson,  who  was  only 
two  years  his  senior,  and  who  seemed  to  the  ordinary 
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observer  as  bad  an  investment  for  an  insurance  Company 
as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  himself.  Seven  years  ago,  indeed, 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  lay  almost  at  the  point  of 
death  ;  while  the  Archbishop  of  York  was,  in  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist,  lusty  and  strong.  But  slowly  and  surely 
Dr.  Magbe  recovered,  so  that  his  medical  attendant  is  able 
to  warrant  him  sound  in  wind  and  limb.  For  once  the 
Prime  Minister  has  succeeded  in  pleasing  everybody  by  an 
ecclesiastical  appointment.  High  Churchmen  might  have 
some  excuse  for  grumbling,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  old  days  of 
the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Bath,  Mr.  Magee  was  a  burning 
light  of  the  Evangelicals.  But  since  his  elevation  to  the 
Bench  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  displayed  so  much 
judgment  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  clerical  and  paro- 
chial disputes  that  the  Church,  without  distinction  of  school, 
is  ready  to  admit  his  qualifications  for  the  highest  honours. 
Certainly  no  one  could  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  blame  Lord 
Salisbury  for  promoting  a  Conservative,  who  happens  also 
to  be  the  man  of  most  conspicuous  ability  among  the 
prelates  of  either  Province.  Dr.  Magee  is  not,  indeed,  a 
Yorkshireman,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  Yorkshire  people, 
who  clamoured  for  Wilberforce,  are  not  slow  to  note.  He 
is  not  even,  like  his  predecessor,  a  North-countryman.  As 
he  was  a  graduate  of  Dublin,  where  his  career  was  excep- 
tionally brilliant,  his  selection  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
paralyse  the  faculties  of  the  idiots  who  count  up  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  men  on  the  Episcopal  Bench  with  a  view  to 
the  discovery  of  a  grievance  for  their  University.  When 
the  late  Dr.  Eraser  was  made  Bishop  of  Manchester  the 
•Gaulois  discovered  another  proof  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  affection 
for  Ireland  in  the  circumstance  of  his  having  recommended 
so  distinguished  an  Irish  scholar.  This  puzzled  a  good  many 
people,  who  did  not  remember  or  appreciate  the  incident  of 
Eraser  winning  the  Ireland  Scholarship  at  Oxford.  Eoreign 
journalists  have  been  puzzled  to  draw  an  intelligible  moral 
from  Lord  Salisbury's  choice  of  an  Irishman  to  be  Primate  of 
England,  and  perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  for  being  spared 
allusions  to  the  Bull  of  Adrian  IV.  Dr.  Magee  has  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  England,  and  Englishmen 
are  proud  of  him.  The  first  of  living  preachers,  and  an 
orator  surpassed  by  few,  he  can  write  as  well  as  he  can 
speak ;  and  as  a  polemical  controversialist  he  stands 
almost  alone.  Perhaps  hardly  in  our  time  has  there  been 
such  a  sensation  as  was  excited  in  the  House  of  Lords  by 
his  magnificent  plea  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
■Church,  delivered  within  a  few  months  of  his  consecration. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  came  into  the  House  of  Lords 
much  later,  placed  Dr.  Magee  only  third  among  the  de- 
baters in  that  assembly;  assigning  the  first  place  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  second  to  Archbishop  Tait.  Only 
last  session  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  exhibited  the  full 
power  of  his  impressive  eloquence  on  behalf  of  his  own  Bill 
for  regulating  the  insurance  of  infant  life ;  and  his  sermon 
at  the  reopening  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  in  September 
was  universally  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 

The  future  Archbishop  of  York  discovered  his  extra- 
ordinary gift  for  spontaneous  preaching  in  an  accidental 
manner.  He  began  by  following  the  usual  practice  of  fifty 
years  ago  and  reading  from  manuscript.  But  short  sight 
made  this  method  very  inconvenient,  and  he  decided  to 
dispense  with  the  written  word.  This  is  the  exact  opposite 
•of  Mr.  Ruskin's  case,  who,  when  asked  to  lecture  extempore, 
replied  that  he  could  not  take  the  trouble  of  first  copying 
out  what  he  had  to  say,  and  then  learning  it  by  heart. 
Some  of  the  Bishop's  endowments  have  proved  to  be  double- 
edged  tools.  The  exercise  of  sarcasm  sometimes  gives  such 
pleasure  to  the  wielder  of  that  intellectual  weapon  that  he 
forgets  to  ask  himself  whether  the  victim  is  equally  delighted. 
The  curate  who  begged  that  he  might  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  prevailing  shower  of  livings,  and  was 
offered  an  umbrella,  is  believed  not  to  have  .seen  the  joke. 
The  worthy  mayor  who  complained  that  his  invitation  to  a 
civic  banquet  had  been  answered  from  the  palace  on  a  post- 
card, and  was  promised  a  large  sheet  of  foolscap  next  time, 
is  understood  to  have  regarded  the  gibe  as  indecorous. 
Even  the  eminent  lawyer  who  reminded  the  Bishop 
that  he  would  have  to  deal  with  the  Burials  question, 
and  received  for  answer,  "  It's  not  the  dealing  I  mind,  it's 
"  the  shuffling,"  may  think  it  more  graceful  for  him  to 
repeat  the  remark  than  for  the  Bishop  to  have  made  it. 
And  though  Dr.  Magee  is  not,  like  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
a  "society  Bishop,"  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration  or 
offence,  that  he  is  more  popular  in  London  drawing-rooms 
than  in  country  parsonages.  After  all,  a  clergyman  is  a 
human  being,  and  does  not  like  to  be  reminded  that  his 


Eather  in  God  considers  him  a  fool.  Yorkshiremen,  how- 
ever, can  usually  take  pretty  good  care  of  themselves, 
and  have  a  fairly  keen  sense  of  humour.  One  of  the 
Bishop's  sayings  has  become  proverbial.  We  mean,  of 
course,  his  celebrated  declaration  that,  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  choose,  he  would  rather  see  England  free  than 
England  sober.  Many  were  shocked,  and  the  Master  of 
Balliol  said  that  the  way  to  be  free  was  to  be  sober,  which 
is  playing  upon  words.  Freedom  is  not  of  much  use  if  a 
man  only  uses  it  to  get  drunk.  Yet  the  Bishop's  most 
hostile  critic  would  probably  not  desire  that  England 
should  change  places  with  Turkey.  On  one  occasion  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  came  into  rather  sharp  contact 
with  the  Archbishop  of  York  whom  he  succeeds.  The  place 
was  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  subject  the  consecration  of 
graveyards.  The  Bishop,  in  his  best  vein,  gave  an  enter- 
taining account  of  his  experiences  in  a  Midland  town, 
where  the  Radicals  and  Dissenters  had  threatened  to  mob 
him  when  he  came  to  perform  the  ceremony.  He  testified 
to  their  peaceful  behaviour  at  the  critical  moment,  adding, 
"  My  lords,  I  felt  no  resentment  against  them  then,  a,nd  I 
"  feel  none  now.  I  inflicted  on  them  the  humiliation  of  an 
"  episcopal  benediction,  and  dismissed  them  from  my  mind." 
The  Archbishop,  who  followed,  drily  suggested  that  per- 
haps the  assembled  multitude  found  the  proceedings  more 
amusing  than  they  expected.  If  the  Province- and  Diocese 
of  York  respect  ability,  admire  pugnacity,  and  do  not  mind 
being  sometimes  turned  into  rather  unepiscopal  ridicule, 
they  ought  to  be  content.  They  will  also  have  an  adminis- 
trator of  quite  the  first  class,  who  would  have  become  a 
great  statesman  if  he  had  taken  up  politics  instead  of 
theology. 


THE  AFRICAN  COMMISSIONERS  HIPS. 

THE  announcement  which  was  made  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing of  the  appointment  of  certain  gentlemen,  all  very 
well  known  and  of  the  highest  character,  to  a  new,  or 
almost  a  new,  class  of  diplomatic  post  in  Africa,  was  very 
interesting.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  after  the 
approaching  palavers  between  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of 
the  one  part  and  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
of  the  other,  it  will  be  thought  well  to  subdivide  the  at 
present  very  extensive  High  Commissionership  of  South 
Africa,  which  has  served  to  some  extent  as  the  pattern  for 
other  appointments.  The  duties  of  the  official  holding  it 
now  range  over  a  distance  some  eight  or  nine  hundred 
miles  long  on  each  of  its  axes,  from  Capetown  to  Zumbo, 
and  from  Walfisch  Bay  to  Lorenzo  Marques ;  but,  with  a 
reasonable  provision  of  subordinates,  he  is  probably  equal  to 
the  task.  But  it  was  not  till  the  recent  appointments  to  the 
Niger,  Nyassaland,  and  the  mainland  territory  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  that  the  three  newly-created  "  spheres "  of 
English  influence  were  equipped  in  any  fashion  for  surveil- 
lance from  home,  and  for  dealing  with,  we  need  not  say 
the  enemy,  but  foreigners,  abroad.  By  the  new  arrange- 
ment. General  Matthews  at  Zanzibar,  Major  Macdonald 
on  the  Niger,  and  Mr.  Johnston  at  Mozambique,  will  each 
occupy  the  double  position  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissionei- 
for  his  own  particular  sphere  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul- 
General  accredited  to  the  foreign  power  which  happens  to 
be  nearest  marcher.  Thus  Mr.  Johnston  will  be  British 
Consul-General  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Major  Mac- 
donald Consul-General  for  the  Oameroons,  and  General 
Matthews  Consul  for  German  Exst  Africa.  Major  Mac- 
donald has,  perhaps,  the  most  ticklish  relations,  for  he  will 
be  almost  more  brought  into  contact  with  the  French  to 
his  north  and  west  than  with  the  Germans  to  his  east  and 
south,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  accitdit 
him  in  some  special  way  to  the  former  as  well  as  to  the 
latter. 

Hardly  one  of  the  officers  thus  appointed — certainly  n">t 
Mr.  Johnston  or  Major  Macdonald  -is  likely  to  lack 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  rather  unusual  faculties 
at  once  of  energy  and  of  judgment.  The  disadvantage  of 
"  protocoUing,"  it  has  been  universally  i-ecogn''z3d,  is  that 
ink  strokes  never  can  be  got  wholly  to  settle  m  ttter.-. 
The  troubles  in  Manicaland,  where  the  new  Commissioner- 
Consul  at  Mozambique  would  have  been  very  mvu-'i  m 
place,  are  indeed  mainly  due  to  the  obstioate  folly  of  the 
Portuguese  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Agreement  ;  but 
they  might  have  arisen  even  if  that  agreeuicnt  had  \<evn 
ratified.  It  has  been  confidently  asserted  that  Emin  Pa^ha 
had  before  his  recall  by  Major  von  Wissmann  entert.i  ^led 
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projects  which  would  have  made  the  presence  of  General 
Matthews  in  British  East  Africa  with  Imperial  powers 
very  desirable  indeed  ;  while  Dr.  Peters  actually  attempted 
very  much  what  Emin  was  accused  of  meditating.  In  the 
Niger  district  all  manner  of  projects  are  on  foot  which 
require  watching.  But  one  use  for  the  new  Commis- 
sioners which  will  probably  be  found  as  valuable  as  any, 
will  be  the  means  which  they  will  provide  of  exercising 
direct  control  not  merely  over  the  trading  Companies  to 
which  the  nation  has  committed  its  interests  and  its 
honour,  but  over  individual  subjects  of  Her  Majesty, 
either  in  these  districts  or  in  those  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  accredited  as  consuls.  Give,  for  instance,  the 
Commissioner  of  East  Africa  a  credit  to  the  Congo  State,  as 
well  as  to  Germany,  and  if  not  an  infallible,  yet  a  probable 
and  obvious,  check  to  such  anomalies  as  those  which  have 
been  not  unreasonably  exercising  the  souls  of  many  good 
people  since  the  Ejiin  Relief  Expedition,  will  have  been  pro- 
vided. Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern  a  better  means  of 
connecting  the  operations  of  individuals  and  of  the  Com- 
panies with  the  general  system  of  home  government  than 
this  system  of  Commissionership  should  aflbrd,  or,  we  may 
add,  a  better  sphere  for  the  energies  of  men  of  the  right 
stamp.  It  has  not  yet  been  announced  how  the  expenses 
are  to  be  met,  but  no  money  in  reason  can  be  better  spent 
than  in  arranging  for  the  conversion  of  these  millions  of 
miles  of  territory  into  a  well  arranged  and  fruitful  field  for 
English  enterprise  and  the  spread  of  English  power.  The 
chartered  Companies  may  be  called  upon  to  make  some  pay- 
ment in  return  for  the  Imperial  concessions  they  have 
received,  but  a  certain  amount  of  Imperial  outlay  must  be 
expected.  That  which  was,  in  many  cases  not  so  wisely, 
spent  in  starting  our  older  colonies  has  repaid  itself  a 
thousandfold,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
new  investments  will  be  in  any  way  less  remunerative. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  territories  are  taken,  they  must  be 
governed,  and  this  is  certainly  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  do 
the  not  immoderate  amount  of  governing  which  they  at 
present  require. 


GORDON  AND  THE  GORDON  HOME. 

I'^HE  days  draw  near  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
-  Gordon.  Remembering  this,  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
as  President  of  the  Gordon  Boys'  Home,  has  requested  the 
clergy  to  devote  their  offertories,  when  possible,  to  the 
Boys'  Home,  and  the  continuation  of  Gordon's  work,  in 
the  rescue  of  friendless  boys  and  their  education.  Money 
is  needed  to  extend  the  accommodation  of  the  Home,  and 
to  raise  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  educated  there.  To 
contribute  to  this  is  a  duty  which  we  have  frequently  ven- 
tured to  urge  on  our  readers.  The  least  important  merit 
of  Gordon  was  his  soldierly  power.  Great  as  that  was, 
gallant  as  was  his  chivalry,  he  lived  really  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men,  however  it  was  to  be  attained.  Of  all  men 
he  was  the  most  generous  giver.  He  loved  giving  so 
much  better  than  receiving,  that  he  puzzled  the  Chinese 
Government  by  refusing  their  presents ;  while  even  the 
gold  medal  which  he  accepted  he  gave  away,  after  cutting 
out  his  name  with  a  knife.  But  he  was  no  careless,  though 
always  a  cheerful,  giver.  He  liked  to  be  sure  that  what  he 
gave  was  "iven  to  the  best  purpose.  His  time,  when  in  Eng- 
land,and  his  energy  he  dev. 1 3d  to  making  himself  the  fciend 
and  teacher  of  unconsidered  boys,  to  making  them  more  like 
himself  This  part  of  his  work  is  what  the  Home  carries  on, 
as  the  only  really  valuable  tribute  to  his  memory.  Twenty 
pounds  will  keep  a  boy  for  a  year  at  the  Home,  and  will  pro- 
vide for  his  iu.st  ruction  in  a  trade.  It  is  impossible  to  extend 
the  opeiations  of  this  institute  too  far.  A  few  hundred 
boys  are  all  that  it  can  cope  with,  but  the  rescue  of  even 
a  few  from  ignorance  and  idleness  is  a  work  better  worth 
doing  than  most.  The  machinery  is  ready,  is  in  good 
working  order,  and  only  needs  development.  It  appeals  to 
all  men  and  women  who  have  a  pound  to  spare,  and  who 
want  for  their  pound  a  good  investment.  Cheques  will  be 
received  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaty-Pownall  at  the 
central  otEces  of  the  Home  in  Cockspur  Street. 

By  a  lucky  coincidence,  Major  Seton  Churchill's 
General  Gordon  Hm.-  just  been  published  (Nisbet).  It  is  a 
brief  and  clear  lecord  of  Gordon's  life  and  work,  from  the 
days  of  his  spirited  and  rather  noisy  boyhood  to  the  veiled 
day  of  his  dea'hin  Khartoum.  Major  Seton  Churchill 
has  not  made  his  book  a  party  pamphlet ;  his  object  is  to 
show  what  we  may  call  the  catholicity  of  his  hero  in  religion 


as  in  everything  else.  Gordon  was  emphatically  no  sectarian, 
he  was  ready  to  communicate  with  all  Christian  people.  His 
theology  was  a  thing  of  his  own  fashioning,  at  once  mys- 
tical and  tolerant,  yet  always  practical.  The  man  who  could 
equally  win  the  confidence  of  Basutos,  Chinese,  boys  at 
Gravesend,  slaves  in  Central  Africa,  was  at  home  with 
all  men,  and  could  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He  hated  no- 
thing but  insincerity,  lack  of  honour,  luxury,  and  idleness. 
Everywhere  he  found  men  who,  like  his  Mahomedan 
secretary,  Berzati  Bey,  "  taught  me  the  great  lesson  that 
"  in  all  natures  and  in  all  climes  there  are  those  who  are 
"  perfect  gentlemen,  and  who,  though  they  may  not  be 
"  called  Christians,  are  so  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Major 
Seton  Churchill  says  that  he  "  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  " ;  apparently  he  did 
not  hold  it  with  a  vigorous  consistency.  His  fatalism,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  is  very  well  expressed  by  him 
in  a  letter  quoted  here  : — "  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  be  a 
"  fatalist,  not  as  that  word  is  generally  employed,  but  to 
"  accept  that,  when  things  happen,  and  not  before,  God  has 
"  for  some  wise  reason  so  ordained  them."  He  was  only 
a  f^italist  after  the  event.  He  has  been  accused  of  "  selling 
"  his  sword,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  his  walking-stick.  At 
least  he  did  not  drive  an  exorbitant  bargain.  When  he 
first  went  to  the  Soudan  in  the  Khedive's  service,  "  though 
"  his  predecessor  had  received  io,ooo^.  per  annum,  he  cut 
"  it  down  to  2,oooZ."  An  adventurer  of  the  old  school 
would  have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  American  soldier 
of  for  tune,  and  would  have  "  Sarawaked "  China,  or  a 
province  thereof.  Gordon,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
compelled  to  accept  a  large  present,  added  it  to  the 
pay  of  his  soldiers.  "  I  am  like  MosES,"  he  says,  "  who 
"  despised  the  riches  of  Egypt."  Unlike  men  who  "  sell 
"  their  swords,"  Gordon  not  only  rejoiced  "  when  peace 
"  broke  out,"  as  one  of  them  puts  it,  but  prevailed  on  the 
Chinese  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  Russia.  Not 
being  a  great  Chinese  pundit,  he  looked  out  the  word 
"idiocy"  in  the  dictionary,  and,  as  the  interpreter  would 
not  pronounce  it,  pointed  it  out  to  the  bellicose  Ministers 
of  Pekin.  In  South  Africa  he  treated  Masupha,  the 
Basuto  chief,  "straightforwardly,"  and  found  him  "as 
"  nice  a  man  as  possible,  and  even  kind  and  thoughtful." 
"  He  was  the  only  man  Masupha  had  the  slightest  regard 
"  for."  In  the  interests  of  the  Basutos  and  of  peace,  he 
offered  to  live  among  them,  as  a  magistrate,  for  300^.  a 
year. 

We  have  collected  these  few  examples,  among  many,  of  a 
soldier's  love  of  peace,  because  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
truculent  myth  about  Gordon  survives  among  certain 
readers.  No  name  comes  unscathed  out  of  a  fierce  political 
discussion.  To  some  honest  persons  Gordon  may  still  seem 
an  inconvenient,  turbulent  soldier,  a  man  of  war,  ever 
"  spoiling  for  a  fight."  It  is  by  peaceful  works  of  kindness 
that  the  kindest,  the  bravest,  the  purest  of  men  is  to  be 
commemoi'ated,  and  we  trust  that,  remembering  this,  people 
of  all  shades  of  political  and  religious  faith  will  help  to 
advance  the  work  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 


'•CAREFULLY  WEIGHED." 

IT  is  up  to  a  certain  point  gratifying  to  be  assured  on  re- 
putable authority  that  the  expressions  used  by  a  critic 
have  been  "  carefully  weighed  "  ;  and  this,  according  to  the 
statement  in  the  2V»ies,  has  been  the  case  with  the  expressions 
employed  in  that  journal  by  the  writer  of  a  criticism  on 
"  The  Theatres  in  1890."  He  was  a  bold  critic,  and  it  takes 
a  bold  editor  to  endorse  his  statements,  so  that  apparently 
there  is  much  courage  in  Printing  House  Square  ;  but  it  is 
open  to  the  humblest  of  us  to  consider  the  value  of  the 
utterance  in  question  after  the  weight  has  been  considered 
and  adjusted.  The  pr)int,  however,  is  this — an  expression 
may  be  weighed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  may  yet  be 
valueless  at  the  conclusion  of  the  process.  It  is  not  so 
much  care  that  we  want  as  competence,  with  a  little 
accuracy  thrown  in  ;  though,  indeed,  in  the  matter  of  this 
Times  criticism  we  are  unable  to  recognize  the  care  as 
distinctly  as  the  Times  seems  to  do.  W"e  would  venture  to 
ur^^e,  for  instance,  that  when  expressions  have  been  "  care- 
fully  weighed,"  it  should  not  be  necessai-y  for  us  to  have  to 
feel  about  in  the  dark  to  find  out  their  meaning  and 
be  forced  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  in  a  condition  of 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  we  have  found  it  after  all. 
Thus  our  critic  points  out  that  no   English  piece  was 
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produced  in  Paris  during  the  last  year ;  and  this,  he  con- 
tinues, is  "  a  state  of  things  which  may  be  attributed  less, 
"  perhaps,  to  the  inferior  workmanship  of  the  Enghsh 
"  dramatist  than  to  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him  by 
"  public  opinion  in  his  choice  of  themes,  though  it  is,  no 
"  doubt,  possible  that,  if  the  modern  French  playwright 
"  found  in  the  English  drama  material  as  suitable  as  his 
"  predecessors  discovered  in  the  Spanish,  he  might  be 
"  tempted  to  resort  to  an  inverse  process  of  adaptation  by 
"  imparting  to  the  moral  motives  that  prevail  on  the 
"  English  stage  an  immoral  and  quasi-Gallic  complexion." 
These  expressions  are  "carefully  weighed"  we  know,  because 
a  note  in  the  Times  says  so,  after  no  doubt  the  article 
had  been  "  passed  "  ;  but  what  do  they  mean  1  Because, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  they  might  mean  anything,  or  one  thing 
and  the  precise  opposite  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  workmanship  of  the  English  dramatist 
is  inferior  or  that  it  is  not ;  and  then,  if  the  French  play- 
wright found  suitable  material  in  the  English  drama,  why 
would  he  be  tempted,  not  to  adapt  it,  but  "  to  resort  to 
"  an  inverse  process  of  adaptation  "  according  to  the  method 
described  1  We  should  have  supposed  that  if  the  French 
dramatist  found  suitable  material  he  would  have  kept  it  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  condition  in  which  he  lighted  upon 
it.  If  it  is  good,  why  invert  it  1  Had  we  not  been  assured 
that  these  expressions  were  "  carefully  weighed  "  we  might, 
perhaps,  never  have  suspected  it. 

The  letter  to  which  the  Times  appended  its  approval  of  its 
critic's  thoughtful  phraseology  was  written  by  Mr.  Heney 
Irving,  who  interpreted  a  sentence  in  the  summary  of  work 
done  at  the  theatres  during  the  year  as  implying  that  the  re- 
ception oiRavensivood  was  not  a  cordial  one.  Ravenswood,  the 
manager  of  the  Lyceum  says — and  in  this  some  hundreds 
of  visitors  to  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  produc- 
tion would  bear  him  out,  if  any  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ment were  necessary,  as,  of  course,  it  is  not — "  was  received 
"  by  the  public  with  an  enthusiasm  seldom  approached  at 
"  this  theatre."  Hereupon  the  Editor  intervenes.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  he  has  been  acquainted  with  Glad- 
stonians  and  conned  quips  and  evasions  with  them,  for 
the  Times  is  politically  sound  if  theatrically  sloppy ;  but 
really,  really,  this  note  of  his  has  too  strong  a  suggestion 
of  Hawarden  about  it : — "  It  was  not  said  that  the  recep- 
"  tion  of  Ravenswood  was  '  not  a  cordial  one.'  '  Not  too 
"  '  cordial '  were  the  words  used,"  he  writes.  They  were. 
It  is  true.  And  so  Mr.  Irving  is  reproved  by  the  remark 
that  "  he  does  not  accurately  reproduce  expressions 
"  which  were  carefully  weighed."  "  Not  too  cordial  was 
"  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Merivale's  version  of  The 
"  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  the  ci'itic  wrote,  and,  putting 
aside  the  question  why  he  began  with  the  negative  and  in- 
verted the  natural  run  of  the  sentence,  we  may  go  on  to 
inquire  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  carefully  weighed  ex- 
pression to  the  effect  that  the  reception  of  a  play  is  "  not  too 
"cordial"?  Such  a  field  of  speculation  is  opened  as  to 
the  possible  meanings  of  the  phrase  that  we  hesitate  to 
enter  upon  it.  A  reception  "  not  too  cordial "  differs,  the 
Editor  of  the  Times  would  persuade  us,  from  "  not  a 
"  cordial "  reception.  But  wherein  %  Is  there  any  real 
difference,  and  how  much  1  The  reception  of  a  worthy 
play  worthily  acted  could  not  well  be  too  cordial.  All 
depends  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  "  too  " ;  we 
want  to  know  what  that  weighs,  and  cannot  really  perceive 
that  it  weighs  anything  at  all.  Incidentally  we  may  add  that 
a  critic  in  the  proper  exercise  of  his  functions  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  reception  of  a  piece.  That  is  the  work  of 
a  reporter,  not  of  a  critic,  the  latter  being  sent  to  the 
theatre  to  say  what  he  thinks  of  the  work,  not  how  it 
strikes  other  people.  In  point  of  fact,  the  "carefully 
"  weighed  "  expressions  which  strike  the  Times  as  so  hap- 
pily put  do  not  criticize  Ravenswood  at  all,  but  describe 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  other  membei'S  of  the 
audience  seemed  to  think  about  it— and  describe  this 
incorrectly. 

But  there  is  hope  for  the  English  stage,  after  all.  "  The 
"  palm  has  been  carried  "  off  by  "  one  of  the  most  interest- 
"  ing  "  of  plays  produced  under  a  "  liberal  and  enlightened 
"administratiun,"  and  "dealing  in  a  fresh  and  instruc- 
"  tive  fashion  with  the  Irish  life  of  to-day."  We  should 
like  to  take  a  decently-educated  playgoer  who  had  not 
read  the  article  we  are  discussing  (we  hope  with  all  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  it),  and  ask  him,  Which  administra- 
tion do  you  suppose  the  Times  has  singled  out  for  praise  as 
"  liberal  and  enlightened  "  ?  He  would,  doubtless,  begin 
with  Mr.  Irving  at  the  Lyceum;  but  he  would  be  wrong. 


Shakespeare  is  being  admirably  interpreted  there,  and  the 
aim  of  the  management  is  invariably  high  ;  however,  there 
may  be  liberality  and  enlightenment  beyond  this.  Told 
that  he  must  guess  again,  our  educated  and  thoughtful  play- 
goer would  then,  in  all  probability,  name  Mr,  Hare  at  the 
Garrick  and  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  at  the  Haymarket ;  but 
this  would  not  be  the  correct  answer.  Mr.  George 
Alexander's  name  would  occur  to  him ;  but  it  is  not  at  the 
Avenue  that  the  administration  which  the  critic  of  the 
Times  specially  delights  to  honour  is  to  be  found.  Mr. 
D'Oyly  Carte  has  produced  an  array  of  successes  at  the 
Savoy ;  Mrs.  Langtry  has  attracted  the  town  to  the 
Princess's  with  a  Shakspearian  representation ;  Mrs.  John 
Wood  at  the  Court  and  Mr.  Terry  have  given  us  meritorious 
original  English  plays;  Mrs.  Lancaster-Wallts,  at  the 
Shaftesbury,  seeks  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  stage. 
But  at  none  of  the  theatres  named  is  the  peculiarly 
"  enlightened  administration  "  to  be  discovered.  The  Messrs, 
Gatti  are  the  managerial  heroes  of  the  Times,  and  TJie 
English  Rose,  which  we  are  afraid  we  should  have  described 
as  a  sadly  commonplace  melodrama  of  the  too  familiar 
type — indeed,  we  fear  that  our  description  of  it  in  these 
terms  has  already  gone  forth — is  the  work  which  the  critic 
considers  not  only  "  fresh  "  and  "  interesting,"  but  also 
"  instructive."  The  Messrs.  Gatti  are  said  to  make  excellent 
ices  ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  what  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  artistic  work  on  their  part  has  caused  the  writer  in 
the  Times,  in  the  course  of  his  carefully  weighed  expres- 
sions, to  single  them  out  as  worthy  of  peculiar  commenda- 
tion for  their  enlightenment.  Moreover,  the  dramatic 
year  of  1890  is  to  be  memorable  on  another  ground.  A 
play  has  been  produced  noteworthy  for  the  fact  of  "  a  coach 
"  and  four  being  for  the  first  time  brought  upon  the  stage." 
Goldsmith  was  a  man  of  no  invention.  He  actually  had 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  real  postchaise  for  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  and  her  niece,  but  he  missed  it.  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  also  arrives  in  Bath  on  wheels,  but  Sheridan 
never  thought  of  bringing  on  a  coach,  so  that  it  has  been 
left  for  the  critic  of  the  Times,  in  his  carefully  weighed  ex- 
pressions, to  commend  the  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
that  fine  dramatic  effect,  a  coach  and  four.  A  story  goes 
to  the  effect  that  when  the  late  Mr.  Oxenford  once  wrote 
a  scholarly  notice  of  a  play  for  the  Times,  the  then  Editor 
disapproved,  and  said  that  he  did  not  want  criticism  in  his 
columns.  The  tradition  of  the  paper  seems  to  be  admirably 
preserved. 


SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  FIRESIDE. 

"  "f^INE  weather  for  them  as  is  well  wropped  up,"  said 
J-  the  polar  bear  of  Mr.  Weller's  apologue,  "  when  he 
"  went  out  a-skating."  Sir  William  Harcourt  can  give 
lessons  even  to  the  polar  bear  in  the  art  of  taking  care  of 
himself.  Why  go  out  of  doors  at  all ?  "I  shall  continue, 
"  in  this  seasonable  weather,"  Sir  William  writes  to  a 
correspondent  who  has  missed  him  from  the  accustomed 
platforms,  "  to  cultivate  my  own  fireside."  This  is  a  very 
sensible  resolution,  and  does  not  need  the  apologia  pro 
silentio  suo  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  felt  it  expe- 
dient to  offer.  His  opponents  who  scold  him  for  holding  his 
tongue  would,  he  says,  scold  him  still  more  if  he  did  no5 
hold  it.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  think  his  silence 
golden,  while  his  speech  is  only  brazen.  But  brass  is  a  very 
serviceable  metal,  better  for  some  purposes  than  gold  ;  and 
why  think  of  his  opponents  only  1  why  be  so  sensitive  to 
their  scoldings  1  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  friends  who 
deserve  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  on  this  point  we 
can  assure  him  that  friends  and  opponents  are  at  one. 
They  miss  him,  and  could  better  spare — we  will  nob 
say  a  better  man,  but  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir 
George  Trevelyan,  or  even  Mr.  John  Morley.  His 
seclusion  in  the  New  Forest  is  like  the  shutting  up  of 
a  favourite  place  of  entertainment.  It  withdraws  an 
element  of  gaiety  from  this  pantomimic  season,  with  its 
rude  mirth,  its  familiar,  but  ever  fresh,  jocosities,  its  antics 
and  grimaces.  The  hot  poker,  the  buttered  slide,  and  the 
sausage  festoons  in  linked  circles  long  drawn  out  from  the 
clown's  pocket,  are  not  dearer  to  the  youthful  patrons  of 
Mr.  Sheriff  Harris  than  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his 
comic  business  to  political  holiday-makers.  It  is  true  there 
are,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  But  to  refer  the 
pleasure- seeker  to  these  gentlemen  is  like  giving  a  ticket 
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for  the  Gresham  College  or  the  Institution  in  Finsbury 
Circus  to  a  man  bent  on  a  happy  day  at  Kosherville. 

"We,  therefore,  regret  that  Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  or  Mr. 
ScHNADHORST,  or  whoever  may  distribute  provincial  busi- 
ness among  the  members  of  the  Gladstone  company,  should 
have  left  Sir  William  Harcourt  out  of  the  programme. 
Vt^e  admit  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  this 
arrangement.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  speeches  are  works 
of  art ;  and  art,  we  know,  is  long.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
grow,  and  are  not  made,  except  in  the  last  result,  when  the 
orator  stands  face  to  face  with  his  audience.  They  are 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation  and  assimilation  of 
materials  from  without — similes,  witticisms,  historic  illustra- 
tions, and  whatever  forms  the  farrago  of  a  speech,  during  a 
long  period  extending  always  over  weeks  and  in  some 
cases,  it  is  said,  over  months.  The  irresponsible  local  per- 
sonage who  casually  requests  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
come  down  to  such  and  such  a  place  and  make  a  speech 
really  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  That  is  the  only 
excuse  that  can  be  offered  for  him.  The  young  lady  who,  in  an 
offhand  way,  should  request  Lord  Tennyson  to  scribble  an 
idyl  in  her  album,  w^ould  not  err  more  grievou9l_y  against  the 
proprieties.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
not  making  speeches  now  exoterically,  because  a  speech  is 
gradually  making  itself  inside  him.  In  its  formative 
periods  genius  seeks  retreat. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  picture  which  the  artist  and  sub- 
ject has  sent  to  one  of  his  constituents  at  Derby,  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  cultivating  his  own  fireside  in  this 
seasonable  weather,  is  a  very  interesting  and  charming  one. 
Since  Horace,  from  a  like  cosy  retreat,  looked  out  on 
Soracte  white  with  snow,  the  labouring  woods  and  the 
frozen  streams,  and  cultivated  his  own  fireside — liffna  super 
foco  large  reponens—a.  more  pleasant  image  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  eye.  It  is  not  solitary.  Another  literary 
man,  like  Horace  ready  to  drop  into  poetry  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  patron,  presents  even  a  closer  parallel  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt.  Mr.  Silas  Wegg,  seated  in  what  he  called  his 
"chimley  corner,"  celebrated  his  sacred  hearth  in  fragments 
of  imperfectly  remembered  verse,  which  must,  we  think, 
have  been  present  to  Sir  William  Harcourt's  mind  when 
lie  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  man  of  Derby  : — 

No  malice  to  dread,  sir, 

And  uo  falsehood  to  fear, 
But  truth  to  deli},'ht  me. 

And  I  forget  what  to  cheer. 
Li  toll  all  de  um  dee, 

And  something  to  guide, 
My  own  fireside,  sir, 

My  own  fireside. 

Mr.  Wec.g's  verses  are  a  good  deal  in  the  tone  of  those 
highly  moral  perorations  which  serve  as  the  "  improve- 

'•'  ment "  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  comic  speeches  

fervid,  but  a  little  uncertain,  as  if  the  orator  were  un- 
familiar with  the  ground  on  which  he  ventures,  and  could 
not  recollect  with  precision  the  sacred  principles  which  he 
invokes.  Their  sacredness  is  beyond  question;  but  what 
they  are  besides  being  sacred  is,  perhaps,  better  left  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  to  Mr.  John  Morley,  to  whose  depart- 
ment this  kind  of  thing  more  properly  belongs. 

In  cultivating  his  own  fireside  in  this  seasonable  weather, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  not  been 
quite  successful  in  cultivating  those  seasonable  feelings  of 
which  at  this  time  of  year  so  much  is  said.  He  has  not 
even  attained  to  that  philosophic  eqtianimity,  that  epicurean 
indifference,  which  forbade  the  heathen  poet,  cultivating  his 
fireside,  to  trouble  himself  about  the  morrow,  and  bade 
him  take  the  days  as  they  came.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
is  terribly  anxious  about  the  future,  and  his  perturbation 
.shows  itself  in  an  affectation  of  more  than  human  know- 
ledge. The  Unionists,  he  says,  cherish  three  hopes— (i) 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  soon  die;  (2)  that  he  will  imme- 
diately retire  ;  (3)  that  his  colleagues  and  his  party  are  about 
to  desert  him.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  William  Harcourt 
knows,isnotgoingtodie.  He  has  been  making  inquiries  about 
his  health,  and  it  was,  he  is  happy  to  say,  never  better  than 
it  is  now  ;  and,  farther,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  thought  of 
retiring.  Sir  William  Harcourt  has  been  making  in- 
quiries doubtless  about  that  too ;  for  it  is  important  that 
he  should  know  and  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  As  to  his 
colleagues  and  party  deserting  him,  they  were  never  more 
keen  and  eager  to  support  him  than  they  are  now.  What- 
ever may  he  thought  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  authority 
as  to  the  intentions  of  Providence  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he 
is  a  good  witness  as  to  this  third  point.  If  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  not  meditating  desertion,  we  may  be  certain 


that  no  one  else  is.  When  the  time  for  leaving  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  lurch  comes,  Sir  William  Harcourt  will 
be  the  first  to  perceive  it  and  to  act  on  his  perception.  So 
long  as  he  remains  a  member  of  the  Gladstonian  party,  no 
one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  that  the  Glad- 
stonian party  is  going  to  win.  It  is  this  conviction  that 
makes  people  attach  so  much  weight  to  Sir  William's 
sayings  and  doings,  his  speech  and  his  silence.  They 
know  in  what  quarter  the  first  indications  of  a  faltering 
allegiance  will  show  themselves.  The  ship  is  not  likely  to 
sink  if  Sir  William  Harcourt  remains  aboard. 

Perhaps  we  are  not  sufficiently  indulgent  to  Sir  William 
Harcourt's  bitter  mood.  The  seasonable  weather,  like 
chill  penury  in  the  case  of  the  mute  inglorious  Milton  of 
Stoke  Pogis,  may  have  repressed  his  noble  rage,  and  frozen 
the  genial  current  of  his  soul.  Happily,  since  Sir  William 
Harcourt  wrote  his  letter  to  the  remonstrant  of  Derby, 
there  has  been  a  spell  of  thaw,  and  his  mind  may  have 
changed  with  the  change  of  the  weather.  The  speech  con- 
gealed within  him  may  have  melted.  When  Pantagruel  was 
at  sea,  he  came  across  certain  frozen  words,  which  became 
audible  when  they  were  thawed.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  any  mysterious  sounds  have  been  heard 
in  the  New  Forest,  in  which  the  words  "  Home  Pule," 
"  Parnellite  juice,"  "  Chamberlain,"  "  Gladstone,"  with 
maledictory  epithets  attached,  have  been  recognizable.  And 
even  as  we  write  (a  compliment  to  our  prophetic  instinct 
which  shows  the  nicest  feeling  on  Sir  William's  part)  the 
sounds  arise. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  GREEK. 

HE  must  have  been  a  bold  champion  of  Hellenism  who 
opened  his  Times  the  other  day  and  saw,  unmoved, 
the  signatures  of  "  J.  Percival"  and  "  W.  W.  Jackson  " 
subscribed  to  documents  of  an  anti-Greeking  tendency. 
Dr.  Peroival  is  a  three-decker  in  himself,  as  ex-Head- 
master of,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  all  schools  of 
purely  modern  foundation,  ex-head  of  a  college  at  Oxford, 
and  present  head  of  the  third  in  reputation  and  magnitude 
of  the  ancient  public  schools  of  England.  Mr.  Jackson  is 
actually  Rector  of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  not  long  ago 
one  of  the  largest,  of  Oxford  colleges.  Neither  of  them 
writes  as  an  enemy  of  Greek  in  itself.  One  writes  with 
almost  unequalled  knowledge  of  both  school  and  University 
education,  and  both  are  in  favour  of  the  new  theories.  Are 
we,  then,  to  give  way  %  By  no  means.  Let  us  see  what  these 
distinguished  persons  have  to  say,  instead  of  merely  con- 
sidering their  distinguished  names  and  records  ;  for  the 
great  principle  of  Toryism  is  that  it  never  gives  way  to 
mere  author  ity,  and  in  this  matter  of  Greek  we  are  Tories 
to  the  backbone. 

With  Dr.  Percival's  special  argument  against  Mr. 
Freeman  we  need  not  busy  ourselves.  Mr.  Freeman  is 
quite  capable  of  fighting  his  own  battles,  and  would  hardly 
thank  us  for  intercepting  the  glove  thrown  to  him.  The 
gist  of  Dr.  Percival's  letter  is  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  contain- 
ing an  extremely  ingenious  argument  which  we  may  thus 
state  :  —  Modern  departments  have  been  universally  ad- 
mitted. If  we  decline  to  give  the  youth  trained  in 
them  the  untrammelled  advantages  of  a  University  edu- 
cation, we  are  acting  unfairly  to  them.  Nay  more,  we 
are  acknowledging  dishonesty  in  ourselves  ;  for,  if  this 
modern  education  is  "  retrograde,  inferior,  illiberal,"  we 
ought  not  to  countenance  it  at  all.  This  argument, 
we  say,  is  very  ingenious ;  but  is  it  quite  as  remarkable  for 
ingenuousness  as  for  ingenuity  1  Is  it  really  the  truth  that 
Dr.  Percival,  or  any  one  else  who  fully  appreciates  the 
effect  of  classical  training,  spontaneously  proposed,  or  even 
voluntarily  accepted,  the  "  modern  side  "  ?  Was  it  not  a 
very  similar  case  to  a  certain  other  in  which,  according  to 
the  greatest  of  authorities,  Moses  granted  a  certain  license 
"  because  of  the  hardness  of  the  hearts  "  of  those  to  whom 
he  granted  it  1,  Was  it  not  to  a  fuss  made  from  outside, 
to  newspaper  agitation,  to  the  clamour  of  parents  like  that 
delightful  one  who  has  been  heard  of  this  week,  and  who 
wrote  "  Please  do  not  teach  my  boy  Latin,  but  let  him 
"  learn  the  banjo,"  that  it  was  due  It  may  be  that 
Dr.  Percival  is  himself  clear  from  this  imputation ;  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  head- 
masters who  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  have  admitted  modern  sides  are  not.  For  our 
part,  speaking  as  absolutely  impartial  critics,  with  some 
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tincture  of  either  culture,  we  frankly  declare  that  in  our 
view  a  purely  modern  education  is  "  retrograde,  inferior, 
"  illiberal,"  that  it  is  never  really  valuable  except  when  it 
follows  classical  training,  and  that  to  encourage  it  indepen- 
dently of  and  in  substitution  for  that  training  is  a 
grievous  mistake.  It  is  always  worth  encouraging  as  a 
supplement  to  the  other ;  it  may  sometimes  be  worth 
encouraging  as  a  pis  aller  for  the  weak  brother  among 
boys,  as  a  placebo  for  the  1  hilistine  among  parents.  But 
it  is  certainly  not  to  be  encouraged  to  the  detriment  of 
real  education.  So  much  for  Dr.  Percival  ;  as  for  Mr. 
Jackson,  he  is  by  no  means  so  very  bold.  He  takes  the 
ground,  natural  in  the  head  of  a  college  whose  endowments 
are  by  no  means  equal  to  its  antiquity  and  status,  that 
a  door  should  be  opened  to  a  fresh  class  of  University 
students;  to  "  boys  who  are  intended  for  callings  "  in  re- 
ference to  which  "  there  are  studies  which  are  more  useful 
"  than  Greek."  But  Mr.  Jackson  shall  answer  Mr.  Jack- 
son. In  the  very  same  letter  in  which  he  thus  talks 
(far,  indeed,  be  it  from  us  to  say  vainly  talks) ;  he  says, 
"  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  study  of  Greek  is  still 
"  unsurpassed  as  a  mental  exercise."  We,  for  our  part, 
require  nothing  more  to  be  granted.  If  it  be  so,  it 
is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  clearly  not  the  duty  of  a  Uni- 
versity to  do  anything  that  may  even  indirectly  dis- 
courage or  lessen  the  study  of  that  which  is  thus  unsur- 
passed by  the  confession  of  its  opponents,  and  which  all  its 
friends  declare  to  be,  as  a  mental  exercise,  unequilled. 
For  what  conceivable  purpose  do  Universities  exist,  if  it  is 
not  to  regulate  and  provide,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  this 
very  mental  exercise  1  Distinction  in  them  may  accidentally 
be  an  office-key,  a  picklock  to  a  place,  but  it  never  should 
be  so  essentially.  Their  degrees  may  be,  but  they  never 
should  be,  merely  passports  to  admit  a  man  to  the  practice 
of  lucrative  professions  or  trades.  If  we  once  have  it  ad- 
mitted that  a  particular  subject  is  unsurpassed  as  mental 
exercise,  then  it  is  clear  that  Universities  should  cultivate 
that  subject,  to  the  discouragement,  if  necessary,  of  any 
other,  or  cease  to  claim  the  position  which  they  always  have 
claimed.  And  thus  is  Christian  past  the  cave  of  both 
these  giants. 


MORLEY  TO  THE  RESCUE! 

IT  is  the  professed  opinion  of  the  Gladstonian  press 
that  Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Newcastle  has  greatly 
relieved  the  tension  of  the  political  situation.  One  of  the 
leading  organs  of  that  press  in  London  has,  in  fact,  con- 
gratulated itself  and  its  friends  on  the  fact  that  that 
"  magnificent"  oration  is  to  be  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  circulated  at  a  cheap  rate  among  those  perplexed  Glad- 
stonians,  of  whom  there  are  believed  to  be  many,  who 
would  like  to  know  "  where  they  are."  A  malicious 
imagination  might  pleasantly  amuse  itself  with  a  picture 
of  the  perplexed  Gladstonian  trying  to  make  out  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  kind  of  Home  Rule  which,  with 
many  words,  Mr.  Morley  admits  to  have  been,  and  to  be 
still,  offered  to  Mr.  Parnell's  acceptance,  and  the  kind  of 
Home  Rule  which  is  rejected  alike  by  Mr.  Parnell  and 
his  mutineers.  He  feels,  good  uneasy  man,  that  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  him  to  discover  such  a  difference  if  he 
possibly  can  ;  because,  of  course,  if  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
unalterably  offers  is  identical  with  what  the  Parnellites 
inflexibly  reject — why,  to  be  sure,  the  prospect  of  bearing 
the  flag  of  the  Anglo-Irish  alliance  to  victory  at  an  early 
date  is  not  so  good  as  the  perplexed  Gladstonian  would 
like  to  see  it.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  contrive  to  extract 
the  requisite  comfort  and  enlightenment  from  that  magni- 
ficent speech  of  Mr.  Morley's  which  to  less  partial  critics 
has  seemed  to  be  a  singularly  poor  and  halting  performance 
with  but  the  one  title  to  lenient  judgment,  that  it  was  on 
the  face  of  it  an  attempt  to  perform  the  impossible.  One 
earnest  British  Home  Ruler,  at  any  rate,  has  failed  to  find 
this  solace  in  it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  received  it  with 
painful  coldness,  and  observes  that  "  this  is  a  time  for  inde- 
"  pendent  Liberals  to  speak  out."  Whether  this  means 
that  Mr.  Morley  is  not  an  independent  Liberal  we  forbear 
to  inquire;  but,  judging  by  the  context,  it  is  certainly 
intended  to  convey  that  he  did  not  speak  out.  No  doubt, 
adds  Sir  Wilfrid  considerately,  Mr.  Morley  "  had  to  be 
"  rather  reticent."  This  is  disconcerting  indulgence  when 
you  happen  to  be  pluming  yourself  on  your  fearless  candour, 
and  all  your  friends  are  telling  you  that  your  blunt,  honest, 
English  outspokenness  has  redeemed  the  situation.  But 


"  the  door,"  Sir  Wilfrid  continues,  in  words  of  indisput- 
able, though  not  original,  wisdom,  "  must  be  either  open  or 
"  shut."  Mr.  Parnell  must  be  "  either  abandoned  by  the 
"  Irish  party  or  he  must  be  retained.  They  could  not 
"  have  this  shilly-shallying.  He  regretted  more  than  he 
"  could  express  the  way  Mr.  O'Brien  was  going  on.  He 
"  was  doing  all  he  could  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
"  English  Liberal  party,  and  he  himself  was  the  greatest 
"obstacle"  (0  Heavens!  William  O'Brien'  an  obstacle!) 
"  to  the  successful  issue  of  the  Home  Rule  movement." 

These  be  indeed  bitter  words,  and  one  cannot  read  them 
without  feeling  that  the  gulf  between  the  English  and 
Irish  brothers-in-arms  in  the  holy  war  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire  is  yawning  more  and  more  widely 
every  day.  Who  next  ?  we  ask  ourselves  in  dismay,  as 
the  gods  of  the  Gladstonian  worship  are  bowled  over  one 
after  another  in  this  way  by  the  hands  of  their  former 
devotees,  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  they  belonged 
to  the  wooden  Pantheon  of  the  skittle-alley.  Who  next  ? 
Parnell  is  down  and  William  O'Brien  ;  there  is  but 
one  more  of  the  really  romantic  heroes  of  the  movement 
to  fall :  and  one  trembles  for  johndillon,  hurrying  across 
the  Atlantic,  it  may  be  only  to  his  downfall  on  reach- 
ing Europe.  What  adds  to  the  tragedy  of  the  situation 
is  that  all  these  idols  are  being  broken  to  no  purpose  at 
all,  and  that  the  former  worshippers  of  Mr.  O'Brien 
might  just  as  well  go  on  worshipping  him  still  for  any 
cause  that  he  has  given — other,  of  course,  than  his  grave 
impiety  in  negotiating  with  a  man  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  excommunicated — for  abjuring  their  cult.  They  might 
really  cease  to  trouble  themselves  about  his  "  goings-on " 
at  Boulogne,  because  even  if  he  were  to  shake  the  dust  of 
Parnellism  from  his  feet  at  this  moment,  and  vow  eternal 
fidelity  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  the  difference  which  it 
would  make  in  the  political  situation  and  in  the  prospects 
of  the  Gladstonians  would  be  just  nothing  at  all.  It  is  not 
enough — not  nearly  enough  for  them — that  the  Healyites 
should  sweep  up  Mr.  O'Brien  and  johndillon  into  their 
net,  and  cast  off  Mr.  Parnell  for  ever.  What  the  Glad- 
stonians require  to  help  them  up  again  is  not  evidence  of  a 
final  rupture  between  anti-Parnellites  and  Parnellites, 
but  signs  of  the  beginnings  of  some  working  Home 
Rule  arrangement  between  the  anti-Parnellites  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  And  it  is  exactly  signs  of  this  kind  that 
events  so  obstinately  refuse  to  produce.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  exclaim  that  "  Home  Paile 
"  will  go  on  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  "  ;  that  "there  is  not 
"  a  Radical,  worthy  of  the  name,  who  would  not  give  to 
"  Ireland  all  the  things  Mr.  Parnell  declared  he  could 
"  not  get  from  the  Liberals."  That  may  be  so  ;  but  the 
trouble  is,  that  the  party  which  Mr.  Gladstone  leads,  and 
which  he  must  manage  to  keep  together  in  order  to  carry 
Home  Rule,  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  "  Radicals  worthy 
"  of  the  name."  It  contains  a  certain  number  of  Piadicals 
unworthy  of  the  name,  and  a  very  considerable  number  of 
axe-grinders,  fence-riders,  and  waiters  upon  Providence, 
eminently  worthy  of  these  various  names.  Now  these 
gentlemen  are  not  at  all  prepared  to^give  to  Ireland  all  the 
things  that  Mr.  Parnell  declares  he  cannot  get  from  the 
Liberals.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  many,  or  most,  of 
them  intimately  convinced  that  what  Mr.  Parnell  com- 
plains that  he  cannot  get  is  exactly  what  the  majority  of 
their  English  Home  Rule  constituents  think  that  he  ought 
not  to  have ;  and  that  if  their  leader  consents  to  give  it 
him,  he  will  be  working  disaster  for  himself  and  them  at  the 
next  election.  And,  what  is  more,  it  is  perfectly  evident 
that  their  revered  leader  shares  their  apprehensions  to 
the  full.  It  is  quite  manifest  that,  for  fear  of  his  English 
supporters,  he  no  more  dares  say  that  Mr.  Parnell's  com- 
plaints of  the  fourfold  inadequacy  of  his  Home  Rule  Bill 
are  unfounded,  than  he  dares,  in  his  alarm  at  the  feeling  in 
Ireland,  produce  a  memorandum  which  would  show  that 
Mr.  Parnell's  complaints  have  a  substantial  biisis  in  fact. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  of  course — for  the  reason,  namely, 
that  he  has  a  keener  sense  than  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  of 
the  practical  needs  of  the  situation — that  Mr.  Morley  has 
been  so  studiously  civil  to  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
and,  instead  of  bestowing  much  remark  upon  the  Boalogne 
negotiations,  has  laboured  to  show  that,  whoever  leads  the 
Irish  parcy  in  Mr.  Parnell's  place  can  and  ought,  and  must 
and  shall,  come  to  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  Home  Rule  settlement  to  be  offered  by 
the  one  and  accepted  by  the  other.  His  attempt  to  do 
this  commands  the  respect  due  to  all  heroic  enterprises,  but 
its  failure  has  been  lamentable.    It  has  virtually,  indeed, 
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deprived  the  Parnell-McCarthy-Gladstone  dispute  about 
the  circumstances  attending  the  issue  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
Manifesto  of  all  significance  whatever.  Even  the  least  alert 
of  that  "  quick-witted  people " — as  our  quaintest  Glad- 
stonian  press  partisan  calls  the  Irish  about  every  other  day, 
in  his  desperate  hope  of  persuading  them  not  to  "  behave 
"  as  sich  " — must  perceive  that  it  does  not  really  matter 
two  straws  how  much  of  the  story  told  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
Manifesto  Mr.  Gladstone  told  Mr.  McCarthy  that  he 
could  and  would  deny,  or  how  much  of  it  Mr.  McCarthy 
told  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Redmond  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
could  and  would  deny.  The  question  is  how  much  of  it 
can  he  and  will  he  deny  now.  Any  of  it  ?  Because  he  has 
as  yet  denied  none  of  it  categorically  and  sivipliciter ;  and 
his  scribes — who  originally  maintained  the  monstrous 
proposition  that  he  convincingly  denied  it  all  in  his  letter 
to  the  newspapers  the  day  after  the  Manifesto — have 
completely  faced  about  and  are  applauding  the  high- 
minded  self-control  of  their  leader  in  withholding  the  cx 
jMst  facto  condonation  of  a  breach  of  confidence  whicli 
any  denial  whatever  would,  according  to  their  absurd 
contention,  imply.  Still  they  are  manifestly  anxious  about 
the  political  consequences  of  this  high-minded  self  control, 
and  cannot  disguise  their  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
reticence,  noble  as  are  its  motives,  is  "  playing  the 
'■  mischief"  with  his  prospects  in  Ireland,  and  sorely 
trying  the  patience  of  his  own  Separatist  "  stalwarts  "  in 
England.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  they  plainly 
think,  that  some  person  of  authority  in  the  Gladstonian 
party  could,  without  giving  Mr.  Parnell's  story  the  un- 
deserved compliment  of  a  contradiction,  manage  some- 
how to  convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could, 
an  if  he  would,  contradict  it — that  the  Home  Rule 
scheme  which  he  has  oflered,  or  is  now  willing  to  offer, 
to  the  Irish  Nationalists  is  a  bigger  thing  than  Mr. 
Parnell  makes  out  —  that  it  would  give  them  more 
liberty  of  plundering  landlords,  more  ability  to  harass  and 
•defy  England,  and  more  power  for  devilment  in  general 
than  Mr.  Gl.\dstone's  guest  at  Ilawarden  could  by 
any  means  find  in  it.  And  the  Gladstonians,  therefore, 
have  been  hoping,  almost  against  hope,  that  Mr.  Morley 
might  come  to  their  rescue,  and  win  for  himself  eternal 
honour  by  performing  this  extremely  difficult  feat.  But 
Mr.  Morley,  alas  I  even  he  is  no  magician  ;  and  the  net 
result  of  the  magnificent  speech  which  his  newspaper 
claqueurs  pretend  for  the  moment  to  think  has  done  so 
much  to  promote  the  reunion  of  the  divided  party  has 
really  been,  as  in  their  inmost  hearts  they  are  ruefully 
conscious,  to  satisfy  every  doubter  that  Mr.  Parnell's 
Hawarden  story  is  in  all  its  main  points — Land  question. 
Constabulary  question,  retention  of  Irish  members — sub- 
stantially correct.  Indeed,  when  Mr.  Morley's  speech 
appeared  in  the  next  day's  newspapers,  the  first  inclination 
of  the  reader  must  have  been  to  wonder  what  further  pur- 
pose Mr.  Gladstone  can  think  to  serve  by  withholding  his 
Memorandum  of  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Parnell. 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS. 

THE  last  ten  days  ought  to  have  been  fruitful  of 
instruction  to  strike  leaders  if  they  are  honest  men, 
and  of  warning  if  they  are  not.  In  either  case  theii 
followers  ought  to  have  learnt,  if  they  are  capable  of  being 
taught,  that  no  class  of  workmen  is  strong  enough  to 
tyrannize  over  the  community  when  it  is  resolutely  resisted, 
and  also  that  there  is  danger  in  the  use  of  the  methods 
which  have  become  so  popular  with  them  all  since  the  great 
Dock  strike.  In  Scotland  the  railway  men  are  getting  tlie 
worst  of  it,  and  that  in  the  most  instructive  fashion. 
Meanwhile  the  Plymouth  intimidation  case  has  confirmed 
what  was  taught  some  weeks  ago  by  the  fining  of  the 
Bristol  Unionists.  This  Plymouth  case  is,  indeed,  interest- 
ing, for  more  reasons  than  one.  There  is  a  possibility  that, 
although  no  appeal  is  to  be  made  against  the  Recorder's 
decision,  the  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  higher 
Court  on  some  future  occasion.  But,  on  the  supposition  that 
Mr.  BoMPAS  has  been  right  in  confirming  the  sentence  of 
the  Plymouth  magistrates  on  Curran,  Matthews,  and  Shei'- 
heard,  it  is  certainly  rather  wonderful  that  two  years  should 
have  been  spent  in  clumsy  resistance  or  cowardly  submissu)n 
to  Unionist  tyranny  before  an  employer  was  found  to  make 
use  of  the  eflfective  weapon  supplied  him  by  the  law  of  liis 
country.    Mr.  Trelea yen's  case  has  not  differed  from  tint 


of  a  hundred  others  who  have  been  attacked  by  the  Unions, 
yet  none  of  them  have  taken  his  very  sensible  course.  Mr. 
Treleaven,  to  judge  by  his  name,  belongs  to  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  this  country  which  has  the  reputation  of 
being  both  prompt  and  pertinacious  in  appealing  to  the 
law,  yet  one  would  think  that  even  a  Londoner  would  like 
to  see  his  enemy  fined  20I.  Yet  no  Londoner  has  sued  a 
Union  secretary.  The  explanation  is  too  probably  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  cowardice  of  employers,  and  partly  in  a 
general  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  law  which  seems  even 
to  extend  to  some  classes  of  legal  advisers.  Now  happily 
an  example  has  been  set,  and  if  it  is  not  followed  employers 
will  deserve  the  fate  of  those  who  make  themselves  lambs. 

Some  two  months  ago  a  Trade-Union  at  Plymouth  thought 
fit  to  apply  coercion  to  Mr.  Treleaven  in  order  to  compel 
him  to  employ  only  Union  men.  It  took  the  usual  course 
of  calling  ofi"  men  who  were  discharging  a  coal  boat  for 
Mr.  Treleaven,  and  threatened  in  the  common  blatant 
style  to  ruin  him  unless  be  submitted.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  many  other  employers,  and  they  have  either 
yielded  or  have  won  through  as  best  they  could.  Mr. 
Treleaven  was  either  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  weapon 
suited  to  his  case,  or  did  the  law  of  his  country  the  justice 
to  suppose  that  it  had  had  common  sense  enough  to  provide 
one.  He  haled  the  Union  secretaries,  Curran,  Matthews, 
and  Shepheard,  before  the  magistrates.  The  result  has  so  far 
justified  his  confidence.  The  magistrates  fined  Curran, 
Matthews,  and  Shepheard  20I.  each.  On  appeal  the 
sentence  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Recorder.  Mr. 
BoMPAS  decided  that  the  action  of  the  Union  was  intimida- 
tion. It  is  competent  to  any  man  or  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  a  Union  to  strike  for  higher  wages  if  they 
please.  They  are  owners  of  their  own  arms  and  legs,  and 
can  put  what  price  on  them  they  think  fit.  But  they  must 
not  strike  in  order  to  compel  an  employer  to  discharge  any 
other  body  of  men,  or  at  least  they  must  not  say,  and  by 
their  acts  show,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  ruin  him  if  he 
does  not  obey  their  orders.  This  is  intimidation,  and  is 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  Mr.  Bompas  was 
content  in  this  case  to  inflict  a  fine,  though,  as  he  justly 
said,  it  is  an  almost  illusory  punishment  when  the  offenders 
have  a  moneyed  Union  behind  them.  He  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Union  secretaries  were  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  and  perhaps  he  made  some  allowance 
for  the  fact  that  this  ignorance  was  largely  due  to  the 
amazing  supineness  of  employers.  At  the  same  time  he 
warned  possible  imitators  of  Curran  and  the  others  that 
on  a  future  occasion  he  would  be  more  severe.  What 
is  rather  quaintly  called  "  considerate  imprisonment "  in 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  Recorder's  speech  would 
perhaps  be  a  more  fitting  form  of  punishment;  but,  as  all 
members  of  a  picket  in  a  strike  of  this  character  are  pre- 
sumably equally  offenders,  the  application  of  20?.  fines  all 
round  would  probably  serve  the  turn.  It  would  soon 
empty  the  Union  chest,  and  have  this  further  advantage, 
that  the  punishment  would  fall  on  the  real  offender,  and 
not — as  it  needs  must  when  imprisonment  is  inflicted — ^on 
his  wife  and  children  as  well,  and,  through  their  destitution, 
on  the  ratepayers.  A  higher  Court  may  on  some  future 
occasion  overrule  Mr.  Bompas's  view ;  but,  as  110  appeal  is 
to  be  made,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  secretaries  have 
been  informed  that  they  had  better  not  run  the  risk.  In 
any  case  this  is  the  last  decision  ;  and,  if  it  does  not  lay  the 
law  down  as  it  is,  it  certainly  points  out  what  the  law 
should  be.  The  reasonable  freedom  of  men  to  strike  for 
themselves  does  not  include  the  right  to  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  damaging  other  men. 

What  is  law  in  England  in  this  matter  is,  we  presume, 
law  in  Scotland  also,  and  the  need  for  the  application  of  it 
is  great.  Much  need  not  be  said  of  the  progress  of  the 
strike  there,  except  that  the  Companies  continue  steadily 
to  gain  ground.  Their  inability  to  resume  full  work,  up 
to  the  present — although  it  has  been  strangely  interpreted  to 
mean  their  possible  inability  to  restore  it  at  all,  even  by  some 
who  are  not  mere  mouthpieces  of  the  strikers — has  not  been 
greater  than  might  have  been  expected,  considering  the 
suddenness  and  magnitude  of  the  strike  It  is  a  decidedly 
favourable  sign  that  both  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
and  the  Committee  of  conciliation  at  Glasgow,  who  have 
negotiated  for  the  men,  have  advised  them  to  go  back  to 
work.  This  advice  from  friends  should  at  last  convince 
the  men  that  they  have  spoilt  a  not  altogether  bad  case  by 
the  violent  course  they  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
very  agitators  who  are  now  urying  them,  by  lies  and 
incitements,  to  stand  out.    It  is  becoming  clearer  every  day 
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that  the  bulk  of  the  mischief  has  been  done  by  these  men. 
They  have  been  helped,  no  doubt,  by  some  members  of  Par- 
liament and  clerical  persons  on  the  look  out  for  popularity. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  been  busy,  and  that  eminent  Free- 
Kirker,  Principal  Rainy,  has  taken  a  hand.  As  for  poor 
scatter-brained  Mr.  Cuningiiame  Graham,  nobody  wishes 
to  say  any  harm  of  him,  in  whom  there  is  a  sincerity  of 
wrong-headedness  and  a  somewhat  of  a  not  unkindly  gentle- 
man left  sadly  to  himself  which  is  pathetic.  The  M.P.'s 
and  clerical  persons  have  already  discovered  that  they 
have  made  themselves  ridiculous,  and  have,  besides,  been 
publicly  kicked  by  Mr.  John  Burns.  The  really  mis- 
chievous persons  are  the  agitators,  and  it  is  time  that 
there  should  be  a  total  cessation  of  cant  in  talking  and 
dealing  with  them.  The  tacts  concerning  them  are  by 
this  time  sufficiently  patent.  They  live  by  their  devil's 
altar,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  make  trouble.  A  highly- 
strung,  young,  middle-aged,  or  old  democrat  who  draws  a 
salary  for  promoting  strikes  may  mouth  what  phrases  he 
pleases,  but  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mercenary. 
These  men  do  draw  salaries  and  have  the  handling  of  large 
sums  of  money,  of  which  no  adequate  account  is  ever 
rendered.  The  money  is  not  put  in  their  own  pockets  very 
possibly,  but  it  is  spent  in  deliberately  promoting  trade 
disputes  by  which  they  themselves  live.  The  net  result 
of  their  labours  has  been  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
those  very  unemployed  whom  they  profess  to  wish  to 
help.  In  London,  in  Southampton,  in  Scotland,  they  have 
increased  or  are  increasing  the  unemployed  class.  Where 
they  have  led  a  movement  which  has  ended  in  a  rise  in 
wages,  they  take  away  with  one  hand  what  they  helped  to 
gain  by  the  other.  They  levy  "  subscriptions,"  which  are 
in  fact  blackmail,  extorted  for  leave  to  work.  To  such  men 
trade  disputes  are  as  necessary  as  evictions  on  Irish  estates 
are  to  Irish  members  of  Pai'liament.  Neither  can  get  on 
without  their  New  Tipperaries.  Both  must  promote  the 
use  of  the  violence  without  which  they  cannot  succeed. 
The  sickening  dishonesty  of  the  whole  thing  is  flagrant,  and, 
in  face  of  the  results  of  their  work,  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  them  as  other  than  what  they  are — lying,  selfish 
agitators.  If  they  were  really  honest  men,  they  would  have 
been  taught  by  the  result  of  their  work  long  ago.  They 
have  not  been  taught,  and  it  is  manifest  that  they  mean  to 
go  on  doing  the  mischief  by  which  they  live. 


IN  THE  BOOTHS. 

AS  we  had  ventured  to  anticipate,  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn's 
seven-league  letter  has  received  a  prompt  and  crush- 
ing reply  from  Mr.  Huxley.  Since  the  "  Commissioner," 
unlike  Cardinal  Manning,  does  read  Mr.  Huxley's  letters, 
with  or  without  patience,  he  may  now  profitably  reflect  on 
the  value  of  straightforwardness  and  good  faith  in  con- 
troversial writing.  These  virtues  do  not  shine  forth,  as 
Mr.  Huxley  shows,  in  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn's  account  of 
the  history  and  the  suppression  of  The  New  Papacy. 
Concerning  this  "  unfortunate  business,"  Mr.  Huxley  de- 
clares that  he  is  not  at  present  free  to  use  all  the  in- 
formation at  his  command.  He  hopes,  however,  that 
he  will  be  able  some  day  to  publish  the  whole  story.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  we  share  that  hope. 
No  one  outside  the  Salvation  Army  could  suppose,  no 
one  except  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  would  have  ventured  to 
suggest,  that  Mr.  Huxley  was  writing  without  knowledge. 
The  correspondence  on  both  sides  shows  that  the  essential 
facts  of  the  case,  on  which  he  commented,  remain  un- 
disputed and  established.  He  is  in  the  agreeable  position 
of  Dryden  when  he  forwarded  to  Jacob  Tonson  a  specimen 
of  what  he  could  write,  with  an  intimation  that  he  could 
do  more.  He  knows  enough,  in  fact ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
a  little  cruel  in  Mr.  Huxley  to  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
"  Commissioner  "  Booth-Clibborn,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
credit,  does  not  know  so  much.  The  facts  of  the  story 
about  The  NeAn  Papacy  are  simple  enough.  Mr.  Sumner 
I  wrote  a  book  in  Canada  under  this  title,  and  published 
it  in  April  1889.  It  was  a  damaging  book,  •  from  the 
Salvationist  point  of  view,  as  Mr.  Huxley  has  shown; 
and,  in  the  third  week  of  April,  the  Canadian  "  Com- 
"  missioner "  took  upon  himself  to  buy  and  destroy  the 
whole  edition.  After  due  examination  of  the  book,  Mr. 
Huxley  wrote  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Times, 
1  requesting  information  as  to  the  authorship  and  fate  of 
I     The  N ew  Papacy.    But,  as  does  chance  when  gentlemen  , 


"  want  to  know  "  directly  through  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
requisite  knowledge  was  neither  explicit  nor  substantial. 
After  several  weeks,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  Mr. 
Booth-Clibborn's  rambling  and  contradictory  statement, 
which  confirms  Mr.  Huxley's  own  knowledge  by  its 
silence  on  the  main  points  of  the  case,  and  supplies  fresh 
illustration  of  the  Jesuitical  methods  of  the  Army.  Mr. 
Booth-Clibborn  does  not  deny  the  purchase  and  de- 
struction of  the  whole  edition  of  The  Neio  Papacy  by 
the  Canadian  "  Commissioner."  He  does  not  deny  that 
the  author  was  "  greatly  esteemed  in  Toronto,"  that  he 
held  a  high  position  in  the  Salvation  Army,  or  that  it  was 
considered  worth  while  for  the  Army  to  suppress  the  book 
and  pay  the  printer's  bill.  Strange  is  it  that  such  a  man 
should  write  an  untrustworthy  book  on  the  "  true 
"  inwardness "  of  the  work  he  had  at  heart.  But  far 
stranger  is  it  that  the  book  should  call  for  instant  sup- 
pression at  the  hands  of  his  moral  and  religious  superiors. 
Though  there  were  not  matter  for  the  law  Courts,  was. 
there  no  milder  way  1  Is  there  no  expurgatorial  Index  in 
the  New  Papacy  ? 

But,  says  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn — unable  to  deny  the  high 
standing  of  the  author — Mr.  Sujiner  suttered  from  a 
temporary  lapse  from  respectability  which  he  regained  only 
when  he  was  penitent.  He  wrote  the  book  "  in  a  hot  tit  " 
— which  might  imply,  by  the  way,  righteous  indignation — • 
and  he  offered  to  suppress  it  if  the  Army  would  pay  the 
piper.  Now  this  statement  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
facts.  If  there  was  any  "  hot  fit "  in  the  case,  it  fits  with 
the  action  of  the  Canadian  "  Commissioner  "  in  suppressing 
the  book.  The  book,  as  Mr.  Huxley  shows,  was  carefully 
and  deliberately  composed,  "  for  the  most  part  in  studi- 
"  ously  moderate  language,"  and  contained  details  and 
figures  that  must  have  given  the  writer  much  trouble  to 
collect.  As  to  Mr.  Sumner's  action,  Mr.  Huxley  hopes 
one  day  to  reveal  the  whole  story,  cause  and  effect.  In 
the  meanwhile  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  Mr.  Booth- 
Clibborn,  after  asserting  that  Mr.  Sumner  offered  to 
suppress  his  own  book,  proceeds  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
"  bribed  by  a  few  sovereigns,"  and  was  "  bought  off"." 
These  "  scandalous  insinuations,"  as  Mr.  Huxley  calls  them, 
taken  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  Sumner  offered  to  sup- 
press his  book  just  before  it  appeared,  certainly  supply 
"  a  crucial  example  of  Jesuitry."  Once  more,  we  repeat, 
it  seems  that,  if  there  was  any  buying  off"  in  the  business,  it 
was  the  Army  in  Canada  that  bought  off"  itself  by  its 
extraordinary  proceedings.  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  gravely 
records  the  disapproval  of  those  proceedings  at  "  London 
"  Head-quarters,"  upon  which  Mr.  Huxley  makes 
the  caustic  remark  that  the  disapproval  shows  "  Head- 
"  quarters "  to  be  not  devoid  of  intelligence,  and  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  by  now  to  have  disapproved  of  Mr. 
Booth-Clibborn.  Certainly,  if  it  were  not  for  "  the  family," 
such  bungling  as  his  -to  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest 
ground — merits  reproof.  But  in  still  worse  plight  is  he 
left  by  Mr.  Huxley's  sifting  of  the  "  Eagle  case,"  as  mis- 
represented by  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn's  letter.  Was  it  to  be 
thus  pilloried,  to  be  convicted  on  his  own  evidence  of 
Jesuitical  practices,  that  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  appealed  to 
his  honest  Quaker  ancestors  and  the  great,  sound,  truthful 
heart  of  the  Salvation  Armyl  Surely,  of  all  the  "sad 
"cases"  unchronicled  in  Mr.  William  Booth's  veracious 
volume,  the  case  of  Mr.  Booth-Clibborn  is  not  the  least. 


BARON  HAUSSMANN. 

THE  death  of  Baron  Haussmann,  who  was  certainly  not 
the  least  able,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  of 
the  servants  of  the  Second  Empire,  has  followed  closely  on 
that  of  the  English  man  of  letters  who  attacked  the  Empire 
with  such  calculated  acrimony.  Baron  HausSxMann's  best 
known  work  will  always  and  inevitably  be  very  diversely 
judged.  That  it  was  done  on  a  big  scale  can  be  denied  by 
nobody  ;  but  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  done  at  all, 
and  if  done,  then  done  in  that  way,  will  continue  to  be 
matters  of  dispute.  Those  who  openly  or  tacitly  agree 
with  the  late  Edmond  About's  hero  that  old  houses  and 
tangles  of  picturesque  old  streets  which  have  grown  as  they 
listed  are  "  rat  holes  "  will  naturally  applaud  the  Hauss- 
mannizing  of  Paris.  People  who  hate  "  la  sotte  uniformity," 
and  also  hate  to  see  the  disappearance  of  whatever  had  a 
character  of  its  own  and  a  history,  and  was,  in  whatever 
way,  a  monument  of  the  past,  will  continue  to  think 
the  process  an  abomination.     Even  they,  however,  are 
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guilty  of  injustice  if  they  hold  Baron  Haussmann  to 
be  exceptionally  to  blame  for  the  commonplace  smartness 
of  modern  Paris.  It  is,  indeed,  ridiculous  enough  to 
say  that  he  first  made  it  bright  and  attractive  to 
foreigners.  Mr.  Thackeray's  Sketch  Book,  and  a  tolerably 
long  chain  of  other  witnesses,  show  that  Paris  had  been 
found  bright  and  attractive  enough  by  foreigners  for  some 
centuries  before  Baron  Haussmann  was  boi'n.  But  it 
would  be  no  less  inaccurate  to  deny  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  Haussmannized,  it  would  have  undergone  some  similar 
process,  directed  with  perhaps  less  taste.  Old  Paris,  what- 
ever charms  it  may  have  had,  was  a  city  of  many  gutters, 
much  bad  pavement,  not  a  few  muck-heaps,  and  a  goodly 
variety  of  smells.  The  time  had  come  when  this  had 
to  be  amended,  and  it  was  certain  to  be  done  under 
Government  direction,  and  on  a  nice  convenient  plan 
di'awn  with  a  ruler.  The  Revolution  had  made  it 
pretty  certain  that  there  would  be  little  individuality  in 
anything  done  in  France,  by  destroying  all  personal,  or 
even  corporate,  independence.  Baron  Haussmann  was,  there- 
fore, only  carrying  out  modei'n  French  ideas,  and  doing  so 
with  undoubted  administrative  faculty.  For  the  rest,  it 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  the  builder  or  rebuilder 
of  cities  not  to  go  to  work  with  a  ruler.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  plan  is  in  existence  to  prove  that,  if  the  owners 
and  the  Companies  had  not  been  too  much  for  him,  he 
would  have  Haussmannized  London  most  eifectually  two 
centuries  ago. 

As  a  political  servant  of  the  Empire  the  Baron  was  an 
able  Government  official.  He  did  as  Prefect  all  those 
things  which  were  denounced  as  atrocious  when  done  for 
the  Empire,  and  are  thought  highly  proper  when  done  by 
M.  CoNSTANS  for  the  Republic.  The  Republicans  had  no 
cause  to  complain  when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Prince 
President.  They  had  dismissed  him  from  the  office  he  held 
under  Louis  Philippe,  and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  would  feel  any  loyalty  to  a  Government  which  had  been 
established  by  a  mob.  Among  the  various  parties  who 
were  "pushing  their  fortunes  at  Paris"  between  1848  and 
1852,  he  had  the  good  sense,  or  good  luck,  to  choose  the 
right  one.  He  was  naturally  rewarded  by  office.  As 
Prefect  at  Bordeaux  he  showed  that  he  knew  how  to 
make  the  utmost  show  out  of  popular  enthusiasm.  As 
Prefect  of  the  Seine  he  did  the  advertising  work  of  the 
Empire  to  perfection.  It  was  doubtless  an  agreeable  re- 
flection to  him  that  his  vast  building  operations  not  only 
astonished  the  world,  anrt  made  the  money  go  briskly 
round,  but  also  facilitated  the  movements  of  troops. 
These  same  building  operations  led  to  an  immense  amount 
of  speculation,  and  it  is  a  commonplace  among  the  charges 
brought  against  the  men  of  the  Second  Empire  that  they 
meddled  in  many  kinds  of  tripotages  for  which  work  of  this 
kind  aflbrded  glorious  opportunities.  But  Baron  Hauss- 
mann kept  his  own  hands  clean.  His  notorious  comptea 
fantastiques  showed  clearly  that  he  was  by  no  means  scru- 
pulous about  doing  irregular  things  with  the  money  given 
him,  and  that  he  was  no  fanatical  admirer  of  exact  book- 
keeping. Still  his  irregularities  were  committed  to  further 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  interest.  If  Baron 
Haussmann  had  been  willing  to  pose  as  a  man  with  a  griev- 
ance, or  had  cared  to  cast  about  for  an  excuse  to  join  the 
Republicans  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  he  might  have 
found  it  in  his  own  dismissal  from  office  in  1870.  He  was 
undeniably  thrown  over  when  the  Emperor,  forgetting  the 
real  nature  of  his  power,  entered  on  the  "  liberal  "  adventure 
of  that  year.  Baron  Haussmann  was  perhaps  content  to 
remember  that  when  the  Emperor  deserted  him  he  also 
betrayed  himself.  He  remained  a  steady  Bonapartist  to 
the  end,  and  could  afford  to  be  content  with  having  created 
the  model  of  modern  French  towns. 


THE  CATASTROPHE  AT  WORTLEY. 

THE  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury  in  the  case  of  the  nine 
children  who  received  fatal  burns  on  New  Year's  Day 
is  in  accordance  with  the  evidence,  and  goes  as  far  as  men 
of  ordinai-y  feeling  could  be  expected  to  go.  The  calamity 
was  so  terrible  in  itself,  the  remorse  of  those  responsible  for 
it  may  be  so  keen,  and  the  conduct  of  one  at  least  among 
them  was  so  heroic  in  the  hour  of  danger,  that  even  censui  e 
must  have  been  difficult  to  bestow.  The  only  object  of 
dwelling  upon  such  a  horrible  interlude  in  the  rejoicings 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  is  a  hope  that  the  deaths  of  these 
poor  girls  may  be  attended  with  some  advantage,  and  that 


the  managers  of  such  entertainments  will  be  much  more 
careful  in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  For 
it  is  an  undoubted  tact  that  one  real  disaster  like  this,  even  if 
it  be  far  less  likely  and  more  accidental  than  what  happened 
at  Wortley,  will  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
parents  and  guardians  than  a  scientific  demonstration,  how- 
ever certain  and  simple.  From  fire  to  water  may  seem  a 
far  cry .  B  u  t  a  simple  instance  in  the  history  of  Etonian  aquatics 
will  point  the  moral  as  well  as  it  can  be  pointed.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  or  sui'er  than  the  liability  to  drowning  of 
those  who  boat  without  knowing  how  to  swim.  Yet  a 
victim  had  to  be  sacrificed  before  it  occurred  to  the  autho- 
rities of  a  riverside  school  that  boys  had  better  be  taught  to 
swim  before  they  began  to  row.  If  a  number  of  girls  were 
now  to  appear  on  a  stage  or  platform  with  inflammable 
dresses  on  their  backs  and  naked  lights  in  their  hands,  the 
conductors  of  the  performance  would  be  lucky  to  escape 
being  lynched  by  the  spectators.  On  the  first  nightof  thisvery 
year  such  an  exhibition  was  witnessed  in  a  suburb  of  Leeds, 
and  no  one  thought  anything  of  it  until  the  time  had  gone 
by  for  thinking  at  all.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  statement  of  a  witness  at  the  inquest  that  many  such 
shows  had  been  held  in  the  neighbourhood  without  protest, 
objection,  or  apprehension.  Reporters  have  degraded  the 
word  "  tragedy  "  until  one  shrinks  from  using  it  at  all. 
They  apply  it  indiscriminately  to  brutal  murders,  to  vulgar 
suicides,  to  a  head  broken  in  a  tavern  brawl,  or  an  infant 
poisoned  in  fraud  of  a  burial  club.  If,  however,  words  may 
be  rescued  from  degrading  associations,  and  occasionally 
employed  where  they  have  a  meaning,  the  fate  of  these  little 
girls  may,  indeed,  be  called  tragic.  They  had  doubtless 
been  looking  forward  during  many  dull  and  monotonous 
days  to  the  little  recreation  prepared  for  them  in  their 
parish  schoolroom.  Dressing  up  and  carrying  tapers  re- 
presented for  them  what  balls  and  theatres  represented  for 
their  elders.  "  Snow-flakes  "  is,  it  seems,  a  favourite  enter- 
tainment in  the  neighbourhood.  They  flocked  to  it  with 
light  hearts.  Fourteen  of  them  left  it  for  the  hospital,  and 
nine  for  the  grave. 

There  was  the  usual  conflict  of  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  measure  and  distribution  of  responsibility.  The  Coroner 
very  properly  wanted  to  know  whether  there  was  a  com- 
mittee, and  who  was  on  it.  Apparently  there  was  no  com- 
mittee, and  nobody  thought  there  was  any  cause  for  anxiety 
or  even  for  care.  The  jury  singled  out  the  vicar,  the  curate, 
and  one  other  gentleman,  made  them  morally  answerable, 
and  censured  them.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  jury 
were  wrong  ;  and,  as  their  verdict  carries  no  legal  conse- 
quences, it  cannot  be  impugned.  But  the  most  charitable 
and  also  the  sounder  view  is  that  everybody  concerned  in- 
curred some  share  of  blame,  inasmuch  as  they  all  assumed 
the  safety  of  a  dangerous  experiment.  Of  course  Mr. 
Brameld  and  Mr,  Buckton  and  Mr.  Willans  and  the 
rest  of  them  all  knew  that  cotton-wool,  in  which  the 
performers  were  draped,  was  inflammable,  and  that 
candles  would  set  it  on  fire.  Ladies  in  their  dresses 
stand  before  blazing  grates,  and  one  in  a  million  suflbrs 
for  her  imprudence.  The  jury  had  a  double  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  neglected  neither  part  of  it.  Even  while  con- 
demning the  negligence  of  the  two  clergymen,  one  of  whom 
has  himself  been  in  hospital,  they  praised  the  courage  with 
which  the  same  persons  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the 
sufierers,  heedless  of  the  risk  to  themselves.  The  most 
practical  portion  of  the  verdict  was  the  recommendation 
that  the  licensing  authorities  should  resume  their  control 
over  such  amusements  in  future.  Why  it  was  ever  sur- 
rendered seems  hard  to  say.  A  schoolroom  is  not  a  private 
place.  The  Coroner  severely  remarked  that  when  he  was 
young  and  Dr.  Hook  was  Vicar  of  Leeds,  "  the  school- 
"  house  was  regarded  with  something  like  the  sanctity 
"  attaching  to  the  Church  itself,  and  there  were  no  such 
*'  things  then  permitted  as  fixed  stages  and  dramatic 
"  appliances."  More  strictly  relevant  is  the  fact  that 
cotton-wool  may  be  easily  rendered  incombustible,  and 
used  with  absolute  security  under  any  conditions.  We 
need  hardly  add  that  there  was  the  invariable  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  would  have  been  priceless  if  any  one 
had  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  if  the  proceedings  had 
been  within  its  scope.  In  the  absence  of  both  these  re- 
quirements its  practical  utility  was  of  the  smallest.  This 
monument  of  legislative  wisdom  provides  safeguards  in  the 
case  of  performers  who  are  paid  for  performing.  But  these 
little  actors  were  not  paid,  and  therefore  were  not  protected, 
but  might  be  burnt  with  impunity.  If,  again,  there  had 
been  a  licence,  the  Factory  Inspector  would  have  been. 
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charged  with  the  duty  of  interfering.  But  there  was  no 
licence,  and  the  Factory  Inspector  went  to  bed,  or  might 
have  done  so.  It  is  a  miserable  business,  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again. 


SIR  GORDON  SPRIGG'S  SUGGESTION. 

IMPERIAL  Federation  has  hitherto  been  one  of  those 
things  of  which  all  men  speak  well,  but  about  which 
no  man  has  had  anything  definite  to  say.  It  has  been 
abundantly  praised  in  the  abstract ;  but  there  has  been  a 
sad  want  of  precise  statement  either  as  to  what  it  is  or  how 
it  is  to  be  obtained.  The  members  of  the  League  which 
was  formed  to  forward  it  have  themselves  been  most  careful 
to  abstain  from  either  proposing  anything  or  suggesting 
that  anybody  else  should  be  called  upon  for  a  proposal. 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  favoured  Imperial  Federa- 
tion always  in  the  abstract ;  but,  on  the  only  occasion  on 
which  representatives  of  all  the  colonies  were  collected  in 
London,  it  was  treated  as  some  people  who  now  form  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  treat  particularly  sacred  matters  and 
names.  It  was  made  taboo,  and  not  to  be  mentioned  without 
sacrilege.  To  be  quite  frank,  the  name  was  beginning  to  be 
just  a  little  wearisome,  as  suggesting  well-intended,  but 
slightly  windy,  eloquence,  leading  nowhere.  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg's  speech  of  Wednesday  night  marked  in  this  respect  a 
distinct  advance.  He  had  something  definite  to  recommend, 
and  is  well  qualified  to  make  the  recommendation.  As 
an  Englishman  born  and  a  colonial  politician.  Sir  Gordon 
Sprigg  has  every  right  to  speak  for  those  who  wish  to  draw 
the  bonds  of  union  yet  tighter.  If  it  is  said  that  it  is 
because  he  is  an  Englishman  born,  and  does  not  belong  to 
those  who  have  by  birth,  first  of  all,  a  colonial  patriotism, 
that  he  favours  Federation,  it  may  be  answered  that,  unless 
men  of  his  stamp  are  Imperial  Federalists,  pure  colonials 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  call  themselves  by  the  title. 

Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  proposes  that  we  should  begin  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Federation  by  holding  a  Confer- 
ence, not  to  make,  but  to  inquire  whether  we  can  make,  a 
Commercial  Federation.  The  proposal  is  eminently  prac- 
tical ;  for,  unless  some  bond  of  interest  can  be  found,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  sentiment  alone  will  not  at  a 
pinch  restrain  the  colonists  from  the  use  of  that  right  of 
secession  which  it  has  been  the  practice  to  recognize  as 
possessed  by  them.  It  has  the  further  merit  that  it  takes 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  formation  of  a  Commercial 
Union  would  be  a  most  practical  beginning ;  but  then 
it  is  also  just  the  step  which  it  will  be  most  difficult  to 
take.  If  the  very  divergent  policies  of  the  mother- 
country  and  the  colonies  in  commercial  matters  can  be 
reconciled,  Imperial  Federation  will  be  as  good  as  effected  ; 
but  the  work  of  reconciliation  will  be  by  no  means 
easy,  and  for  reasons  well  set  forth  by  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
himself  He  is,  he  says,  a  Free-trader,  and  is  still  per- 
suaded that  Free-trade  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the 
mother- country.  He  is  equally  sure  that  the  colonists, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  New  South  Wales,  will  have 
none  of  it,  and  has  himself  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  in  their  circumstances  right.  When,  then,  the  Com- 
mercial Conference  which  he  wishes  to  see  called  sets  to 
work,  it  will  apparently  have  to  see  whether  it  can  recon- 
cile direct  contraries.  As  a  preliminary,  it  will  be  compelled 
to  show  either  that  Imperial  Federation  will  cause  Free- 
trade  to  cease  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  mother-country,  or 
that  she  must  for  the  sake  of  some  demonstrable  good  yield 
to  the  colonies,  or  that  they  must  yield  to  her.  There 
is  no  possible  fourth  course.  You  cannot  compromise 
between  Free-trade  and  Protection,  since  the  very  smallest 
degree  of  the  second  entails  the  sacrifice  of  the  first.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  Conference  would  have  its  work  cut  out 
to  its  hand.  What  would  the  mother-country  receive  in 
return  for  agreeing  to  a  tariff  by  which  colonial,  and  of 
course  Indian,  corn  and  wool  would  be  favoured  as 
against  Russian  or  American  ?  The  free  admittance  of  her 
manufactures  into  the  colonies  is  the  only  conceivable 
equivalent,  and  would  that  be  granted  by  colonial  manufac- 
turers 1  We  have  our  very  serious  doubts,  for  the  mother- 
country  is  the  only  rival  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  as  they 
have  themselves  comparatively  little  to  fear  from  the  rivalry 
of  other  nations  in  the  home  market,  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  would  have  anything  to  gain  by  sacrificing  their 
protective  tariffs.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  stir  such 
very  debatable  matters  as  these  may  be  a  question.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  more  prudent  not  to  light  the  lamp  for  the 


purpose  of  looking  at  our  bedfellow  (there  is  much  political 
wisdom  in  ancient  myth)  when  we  are  very  well  as  we 
are,  at  bed  and  board.  Still,  if  we  are  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  an  Imperial  Federation,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg 
has  shown  how  we  can  begin  in  a  practical  way. 


SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

IT  is  "a  day  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy "  for  all  Glad- 
stonians,  just  now,  as  everybody  knows;  but  no  one 
can  suffer  more  acutely  from  perceiving  that  "  the  children 
"  are  come  to  the  birth  and  there  is  no  strength  to  bring 
"  forth  "  than  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  in  no  way  responsible  for  this  untimely  accouchement ; 
the  responsibility  for  that  must  be  divided  between  Mr. 
Gladstome  and  Mr.  Parnell.  If  they  had  not  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  it  is  quite  po.ssible  that  the  interesting, 
the  too  interesting,  event  might  have  been  delayed  for  some 
time  to  come.  But  the  quarrel  has  occurred,  and  its 
immediate  consequence  has  been  to  compel  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  though  the  new  Home  Rule  scheme  has 
through  untoward  circumstances  come  to  the  birth,  thei'e  is 
not  political  strength  enough  to  bring  it  into  the  world. 
This,  as  we  have  observed,  is  a  painful  situation  for  the 
whole  party,  but  to  no  member  of  it  more  so  than  to 
Sir  George  Trevelyan.  For  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  in 
the  peculiarly  embarrassing  position  of  one  who  long  ago 
declared  with  confidence,  if  not  that  the  laggard  infant 
was  ah'eady  born,  at  any  rate  that  he  was  enabled  to 
predict  its  size,  shape,  character,  and  general  "  expecta- 
"  tion  of  life."  Nay,  more,  it  was  actually  upon  his 
assured  information,  or  his  infallible  prescience  on  these 
matters,  that  he  rested  the  justification  of  the  most 
momentous  and  most  compromising  step  of  his  whole 
political  life — his  desertion  of  the  Unionist  party,  and  his 
return  to  the  Gladstonian  fold.  His  contention  was  that 
he  had  only  renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  former  leader 
because  he  disapproved,  or  distrusted,  his  Home  Rule 
policy  in  certain  of  its  details,  and  that,  having  received 
satisfactory  assurances  on  these  points,  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  rally  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  side.  No  one,  save  himself, 
was  able  at  the  time  to  perceive  whence  these  satisfactory 
assurances  were  derived,  and  in  what  oral  or  written  decla- 
ration of  Mr.  Gladstone's  they  were  contained ;  but,  as 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  was  satisfied  with  his  apparently 
Bardolphian  security,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  After 
all,  it  was  he  who  was  lending  the  money,  and  not  we ; 
and,  if  nothing  had  happened  to  supply  proof  positive  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  know  what  his 
leader's  Home  Rule  policy  was,  all  might  have  gone  well. 
But,  unfortunately  for  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  something 
has  happened,  and  something  very  damaging  to  the  vali- 
dity of  the  plea  on  which  he  justified  his  conversion. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  contumaciously  rejected  what  he  de- 
clares to  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  Home  Rule  scheme, 
and  has  challenged  Mr.  Gladstone  to  disclose  that  scheme 
to  the  world,  and  to  tell  the  Irish  people,  if  he  dares, 
that  he  will  insist  on  those  points  in  it  which  Mr. 
Parnell  has  denounced.  And  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  does  not  dare.  In  other 
words,  he  will  not  stand  by  his  *'  satisfactory  assurances  " 
to  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  Irish 
votes ;  and  the  value  of  those  assurances  (which  were  the 
price  of  Sir  George's  conversion)  is  thus  unmistakably 
fixed.  They  are  simply  Mr.  Gladstone's  promises  to  retain 
just  as  many  safeguards  against  the  dangers  of  Home  Rule 
as  the  Irish  Nationalists  cannot  squeeze  him  into  sur- 
rendering. 

A  politician  who  has  sold  his  consistency  and  indepen- 
dence for  the  base  coin  of  such  satisfactory  assurances  as  this 
is  not  apt  to  talk  about  the  transaction  more  than  he  can 
help ;  and  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise,  therefore,  that  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  showed  much  reticence  on  the  latest 
phases  of  the  Irish  Question  in  his  speech  of  the  other  night 
at  Newcastle.  Except  for  a  passing  reference  to  the  "  so- 
"  called  Unionist  party,"  as  "  willing  to  forgive  anything 
"  to  any  Irishman  if  only  he  would  do  something  towards 
"  reviving  the  antipathy  which  used  to  exist,  and  which  they 
"  fondly  thought  was  beginning  to  be  mitigated  between 
"  the  English  and  the  Irish  peoples,"  he  had  scarcely  any- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject,  and  confined  himself  to  a 
repetition  of  those  obsolete  and  nowadays  unmeaning 
antitheses  between  "  the  people  "  and  "  privilege,"  of  which 
the  bent  of  his  politico-literary  studies  seems  to  have 
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specially  enamoured  him,  and  which  always  make  his  voice 
on  these  occasions  sound  in  our  ears  as  the  voice  of  one 
reciting  fragments  of  eighteenth-century  Whig  pamphlets 
in  a  dream.  As  regards  the  above-quoted  sneer  at 
Unionists,  its  edge  is  blunted,  we  may  point  out  to 
Sir  Geouoe,  by  a  little  confusion  between  the  two  not 
quite  identical  acts  of  rejoicing  at  the  exposure  of 
a  sham  "  union  of  hearts "  and  exulting  in  the  fact 
that  no  real  union  exists.  It  would  be  well  if  Irishmen 
loved  Englishmen ;  it  is  bad,  and  to  be  regretted,  that 
their  feeling  towards  us  should  be  -as  ;»ej-  avowal  of  a 
representative  Irishman,  and  at  present  a  close  ally  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's — the  "  unchangeable  passion  of  hate." 
But,  what  is  far  the  worst  of  all  is,  that  Irishmen,  unchange- 
ably hating  Englishmen,  should  pretend  to  love  them  in 
order  to  obtain  from  them  concessions  fatal  to  England,  and 
that  Englishmen,  some  of  them  believing  and  others  feign- 
ing to  believe  the  pretence,  should  have  pledged  themselves 
to  the  concessions.  To  any  Irishman,  therefore,  who,  with 
whatever  motives,  "  does  something  "  towards  undeceiving 
the  honest  dupes  and  vinmasking  the  pretenders,  both  of 
the  sentiment  and  the  belief  in  it,  Unionists  are  undoubt- 
edly ready,  as  all  good  Englishmen  ought  to  be  ready,  if  not 
to  "  forgive  anything,"  at  any  rate  to  forgive  much. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

THE  following  paragraph  appeared  this  week  in  a  well- 
conducted  newspaper — perhaps  in  .several  -"  The 
"  Worthing  magistrates  yesterday  committed  for  trial  a 
*'  young  man  named  Sparkes.  A  lady  visitor,  having  pur- 
"  chased  some  whisky,  went  to  a  seat  on  the  Marine 
"  Promenade  to  consume  it.  While  in  a  state  of  semi- 
"  unconsciousness  she  was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  rings. 
"  The  man's  arrest  was  the  result  of  his  visit  to  a  Brighton 
"  pawnbroker." 

The  reporter  who  wrote  these  lines  would  have  expressed 
himself  less  like  a  reporter  if  he  had  written  "  bought " 
and  "  drink  "  instead  of  "  purchase  "  and  "  consume." 
But,  then,  he  was  a  reporter,  and  his  words  are  not  actuallj' 
wrong.  "  Semi- unconsciousness  "  is  an  expression  almost 
foolish  enough  to  be  amusing,  and  we  may  pass  that,  if  we 
are  not  exactly  grateful  for  it.  But  "  lady  "  is  intolerable, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  stand  against  the  misuse 
of  the  word  which  is  so  deplorably  freijuent.  It  begins,  of 
course,  among  women  who  are  not  ladies,  and  the  men  of 
their  acquaintance  who  want  to  be  civil.  "  The  first  I  see 
"  of  it,"  said  a  dilapidated  female,  who  was  giving  evidence 
in  court  not  many  years  ago,  "  was  when  this  'ere  lady 
"  was  lyin'  in  the  gutter,  very  drunk,  fightin'  with  the 
"  other  lady."  Civility  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  true 
politeness  should  be  independent  of  gross  misdescription. 
The  word  lady  has  a  rather  particularly  definite  meaning, 
and  a  meaning  which  it  is  often  necessary  or  expedient  to 
convey.  Its  conveyance  is  impossible  if  the  appropriate 
word  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  women  who  are  not 
ladies  as  often  as  to  indicate  women  who  are.  The  trick  is, 
because  of  human  idleness,  very  easy  to  fall  into,  and  all 
persons  who  value  accuracy  of  language,  or — what  is  per- 
haps still  more  important — refinement  and  good  manners, 
ought  sedulously  to  avoid  it. 

Pedants  may  be  tempted  to  ask  what  makes  a  woman  a 
lady,  and  the  answer  is,  birth  or  manners.  Manners  alone 
are  very  seldom  enough  ;  but  they  might  be  if,  by  some  odd 
chance,  they  were  sufficiently  good.  Enormous  numbers  of 
women  are  on  the  border  which  separates  ladyhood  from 
mere  womanhood  ;  but  they  do  not  give  rise  to  any  real 
difficulty.  To  take  well-known  examples,  Mrs.  Maybrick 
might  have  been  called  a  lady — loosely  and  by  compari.«;on — 
because  she  could  read  and  write  fluently,  lived  in  a  house 
with  a  drawing  room  and  several  servants,  and  probably 
knew  how  to  behave  so  as  not  to  excite  criticism  at  a  re- 
spectable dinner-party ;  but,  for  some  purposes,  no  one 
would  hesitate  to  say  that  she  was  not  a  lady.  Mrs. 
Pearcey,  on  the  other  hand,  could  never,  with  any  degree 
of  correctness,  have  been  called  a  lady,  any  more  than  the 
person  who  sat  swilling  whisky  in  public  on  the  parade  at 
Worthing. 

A  not  dissimilar  vice  to  which  "  pressmen  "  are  prone  is 
the  habit  of  ignoring  that  excellent  word  Madam.  Having 
just  enough  culture  to  be  aware  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
French  language,  they  insist  on  writing  Madame,  when 
Madam  is  what  they  mean.    Your  "  interviewer,"  when  he 


has  occasion  to  indicate  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  with  which  he  addressed  a  lady  or  woman  while 
plying  his  honourable  calling,  generally  does  so  by  this 
hideous  suggestion,  that  he  spoke— so  far — in  French. 
Whether  he  says  Madam  or  Madame,  God  forbid  that  we 
should  know  ;  but  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  latter  is 
a  word  proper  to  appear  in  English  composition,  and  ia  that, 
as  in  many  of  his  other  opinions,  he  is  wrong.  It  may 
be  urged  in  his  excuse  that  his  misconduct  in  this  particular 
may  be  supported  by  American  precedent ;  but  this,  of 
course,  would  in  reality  be  an  aggravation  of  his  offence. 
The  whole  question  of  American  spelling — than  which  the 
world  contains  nothing  more  entirely  evil — may,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  assume  increased  importance  if  the  American 
Copyright  Bill  should  be  carried  into  effect.  The  whole- 
sale importation  into  England  of  novels  by  popular  English 
authors,  printed  by  American  printers,  and  full  of  "  colors," 
"  centers,"  and  the  other  horrors  only  fit  to  represent  the 
great  thoughts  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howeils  or  Miss  Amelie 
RivEs,  would  add  a  new  and  heavy  burden  to  life,  and  the 
mere  danger  of  it  would  fully  justify  our  Legislature  in 
retaliating  upon  the  Americans  by  altogether  prohibiting 
the  importation  into  England  of  books  by  British  authors 
printed  in  America. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  PROGRESS. 

TT/EllE  it  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never  repeats  him- 
T  V  self,  we  should  have  been  almost  prepared  to 
swear  that,  at  a  certain  rent  audit  dinner  at  Hawarden 
not  many  years  ago,  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  passed 
the  last  half-century  in  review,  and  which  was  even  printed 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  next  morning,  just  as  his  latest 
Hawarden  rent  audit  dinner  speech  appeared  yesterday, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Mr.  Gladstone  on  Fifty  Years  of 
"  Progi'ess."  Nay,  we  have  even  fancied — such  tricks  does 
memory  play  with  us — that  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  spoke 
on  the  subject  a  few  years  ago,  but  that  he  said  almost 
textually  the  same  things.  Our  hallucination,  indeed,  extends 
even  to  minute  particulars.  Thus,  when  the  venerable  orator 
said,  "  I  well  recollect  a  speech  which  I  heard  delivered  in  the 
"  dining-room  at  Hawarden  Castle,"  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
well  recollect  a  speech,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  well  recollected 
a  speech  which  he  had  heard  delivered  under  the  circum- 
stances described.  In  fact,  at  the  very  first  appearance  of 
the  hvimble  orator — we  mean  the  temporally,  not  the 
spiritually,  humble  one — on  the  scene,  we  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  crying  out,  "  We  know  that  miner.  He 
"  comes  from  the  dining  room  at  Hawarden  Castle."  One 
point,  however,  in  this  latest  banquet  of  the  tenantry  of 
the  greatest  living  Englishman  does  not  awaken  any 
phantom  memories.  We  refer  to  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  proposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  health.  In  these  we 
are  conscious  of  novelty  ;  for  we  feel  ourselves  prepared  to 
affirm  either  that,  if  Mr.  John  Egberts,  "  the  oldest 
"  tenant  on  the  estate,"  proposed  the  glorious  and 
immortal  toast  on  the  last  occasion  (but,  perhaps,  he  was 
not  then  the  oldest  tenant,  or  perhaps  the  oldest  tenant 
did  not  then  propose  it),  his  most  commanding  qualification 
for  the  office  of  eulogist — namely,  that  he  is  not  a  politician 
— was  certainly  not  then  so  plainly  given  out.  As  judicious 
a  selection  may  have  been  made  when  Mr.  Gladstone's 
health  was  last  proposed  at  one  of  these  dinners  ;  but,  if  so, 
its  judiciousness  was  not  made  manifest  by  any  public  de- 
claration. In  this  instance  Mr.  John  Roberts's  disclaimer 
of  any  political  knowledge  lends  special  significance  to  his 
praises  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "  tenderness  and  consideration 
"  for  the  well-being  of  his  tenantry  "  and  his  "  remarkable 
"  skill  as  a  woodman,"  and  attracts  particular  notice  to  the 
well- chosen  words  of  his  oldest  tenant  in  describing  him  as 
a  man  "  who  was  an  example  in  his  family,  who  was  an 
"  example  as  a  Christian,  and  who  was  an  example  as  a 
"  man."    But  not,  it  will  be  observed,  as  a  politician. 

On  the  reply  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  its  review  of  "  Fifty 
"  Years  of  Progress,"  we  have  a  difficulty  in  commenting, 
by  reason  of  our  unfortunate  inability  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  feeling,  not  only  that  the  illustrious  reviewer  has  said 
precisely  the  same  things  before,  but  that  we,  ourselves, 
having  at  the  time  commented  upon  them,  should  be, 
in  all  probability,  repeating  precisely  the  same  criticisms. 
This  feeling  becomes  quite  irresistible  when  we  read  of  the 
"  dreadful  condition  "  in  which  England  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  noted  the  orator's  sleek  exultation 
over  the  fact  that  the  material  condition  of  the  people  is  so 
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much  better,  in  the  sense  of  being  fat  and  well-liking,  than 
was  that  of  those  Englishmen  who,  "  in  fighting  our  battles, 
"  were  so  marred."  We  were  struck  on  the  last  occasion— 
or  so  we  wildly  fancy — with  the  singular  resemblance  of  this 
sort  of  ignoble  talk  to  that  of  the  soft  and  luxurious  idler  "of 
"  the  second  generation,"  with  his  half-pity,  half-contempt, 
for  the  sturdy  father  whose  pluck  and  energy  and  per- 
severance and  self-denial  enabled  his  degenerate  off-spring 
to  disparage  him  at  their  ease.  And  we  must  say  that  the 
same  comparison  strikes  us  quite  as  forcibly  now.  "  It  is  all 
"  very  well  to  talk  of  the  glory  that  this  country  earned  in  the 
"  war  against  France  and  against  Napoleon,  but  that  war 
"  very  nearly  ruined  the  constitution  of  the  country  and 
«'  very  nearly  starved  the  people."  Wheat  at  20s.  a  bushel, 
potatoes  "  in  proportion  "  ;  tea  four  times  as  dear,  sugar  six 
times  as  dear,  clothing  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  is  now 
Yes.  The  comparison,  indeed,  is  a  striking  one.  On  the  one 
band,  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar,  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo, 
with  dear  bread,  dear  potatoes,  dear  tea,  sugar,  and  clothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cheapest  of  cheap  food  and  neces- 
saries, with  Majuba  Hill  and  Khartoum.  Who  could  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  1  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  "  talk  of" 
something  more  than  "  the  glory  "  earned  by  this  country 
in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  We  talk  of  the  preservation  of 
its  national  existence.  And,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  reflects 
that  it  was  this  which  made  him  possible,  the  reflection 
ought  to  reconcile  him  to  the  exploits  of  our  fathers,  as  it 
endears  those  exploits  to  his  countrymen. 


LANCES. 

IT  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  to  term  the  lance  the  "  Queen 
of  Weapons."  Montecuculi  did  so  years  ago,  and  probably 
set  the  fashion.  Yet  the  admirers  of  other  arms  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  bestow  the  same  title  on  their  favourites.  The  late  Sir 
Charles  Macgregor,  for  example,  has  placed  on  record  his  opinion 
that  for  the  light  cavalryman  the  sahre  most  deserves  so  high- 
sounding  an  appellation,  and  in  these  prosaic  days  even  the  un- 
chivalrous  revolver  has  been  recommended  as  the  most  efficient 
armament  of  a  horseman.  The  lance,  nevertheless,  has  recently 
distanced  all  other  arms  ui  the  favour  it  has  met  with  from  cavalry 
soldiers  on  the  Continent,  and  we,  as  is  our  wont,  taking  the  cue 
from  abroad,  have  become  the  latest  converts  to  the  new  creed. 
At  the  present  moment  experiments  are  being  made  as  to  the 
advantage  of  arming  the  front  rank  of  our  dragoon  regiments 
with  it.  Some  of  our  Indian  cavalry  are  thus  equipped,  and  the 
French  Government  a  year  or  two  back  adopted  a  similar  policy 
with  regard  to  many  of  their  regiments.  Germany  has  just  con- 
verted the  whole  of  her  cavalry  into  Uhlans,  and  Russia,  with 
her  large  force  of  Cossacks,  is  particularly  strong  in  the  arm, 
although  she  encourages  fire  action  with  her  cavalry  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  nation.  What  sounds  like  an  innovation 
turns  nut,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  be  no  new  thing,  and  in  this  in- 
stance history  is  but  once  more  repeating  herself,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  returning  to  the  experiences  of  the  past. 
Without  going  back  to  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  the  lance 
formed  the  chief  pride  of  the  rider,  we  find  its  merits  amply  re- 
cognized during  the  great  wars  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  when  the  Russian  Cossacks  earned  a  reputation  which 
still  clings  to  them,  and  the  Polish  lancers  of  Napoleon's  armies 
were  amongst  the  most  formidable  cavalry  of  Europe. 

In  1816  the  experience  gained  in  our  recent  wars  on  the  Con- 
tinent prompted  us  to  imitate  what  we  had  come  into  collision 
with,  and  the  9th,  12th,  1 6th,  and  23rd  regiments  of  our  Light 
Dragoons  were  converted  into  Lancers,  the  arm  thus  making  its 
reappearance  in  our  armies  after  an  interval  of  200  years.  During 
the  long  peace  which  succeeded  Waterloo  others  besides  ourselves 
also  recognized  the  value  of  an  arm  that  had  until  recently 
dropped  out  of  favour,  and  revived  its  use.  Marshal  Marmont 
has  left  an  opinion  on  record  that  cavalry  of  the  line  would  most 
efiectively  be  armed  w^th  lance  and  sword,  and  has  even  recom- 
mended the  very  arrangement  which  we  are  now  thinking  of 
adopting.  The  Germans,  too,  had  been  silently  equipping  the 
terrible  Uhlan,  who  in  the  war  of  1870  became  elevated  to  a  kind 
of  legendary  hero  ;  and  at  Aliwal,  when  the  i6th  Lancers  broke 
a  Sikh  square,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  weapon 
were  practically  exemplified.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
Uhlan  especially  filled  popular  imagination  during  the  campaign 
of  1870,  yet,  oddly  enough,  almost  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
French  Government  to  reform  their  mditary  system  after  their 
reverses  was  to  abolish  all  their  regiments  armed  as  he  was. 
Their  action  was  mainly  due  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
value  of  fire  elfect,  and  an  idea,  hastily  taken  up,  that  shock 
tactics  had  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  battlefield.  Officers 
were  wiUing  to  throw  away  a  weapon  peculiarly  valuable  in 
a  charge,  and  demanded  a  long-range  carbine  or  rifle  in  its 
place.  The  moral  depression  which  pervaded  the  whole  army 
after  their  late  disasters  obscured  men's  judgment,  and  short- 
comings due  to  want  of  organization  and  a  correct  appreciation  of 


modern  tactical  principles  were  laid  at  the  door  of  weapons  and 
equipment.  It  was  the  story  of  the  bad  workman  and  his  tools 
over  again.  Sober  reflection,  however,  eventually  attributed 
results  to  their  true  causes,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  words  spoken 
years  before  by  Marmont  were  once  more  taken  to  heart,  the 
arrangement  he  had  recommended  was  adopted,  and  now  the 
front  rank  of  twelve  French  Dragoon  regiments  is  equipped 
with  the  weapon  which  was  discarded  twenty  years  ago.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  that  weapon  exerts  a  very  powerful  moral  eSect, 
and  that  the  length  of  reach  which  it  gives  is  often  extremely 
useful.  To  us  this  is  of  special  importance,  because  we  have  to 
legislate  for  wars  with  fanatical  Eastern  races  rather  than  with 
Europeans,  and  it  is  precisely  in  such  campaigns  that  the  value  of 
long  reach  becomes  most  apparent.  During  the  Afghan  wars 
many  of  our  foes  would  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  out  of 
reach  of  sabre  cuts,  and  when  our  horsemen  had  swept  past,  rise 
to  deliver  a  fatal  shot  from  behind,  or  mortally  wound  men  or 
horses  with  their  razor-edged  swords  and  knives  as  they  galloped 
over  them.  During  the  recent  Soudan  campaigns,  too,  the  men 
of  the  10th  and  19th  Hussars  were  glad  to  arm  themselves 
with  spears  taken  from  the  Arabs,  for  their  horses  would  not 
go  near  enough  the  bush  where  their  dusky  foes  had  taken  refuge 
to  enable  them  to  utilize  their  swords.  Even  in  a  European 
campaign  the  same  difficulty  would  often  be  experienced 
where  cavalry  got  in  amongst  the  guns  of  a  hostile  battery. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  horses  to  go  close  up  to 
guns,  and  the  gunners  crouching  behind  the  wheels  are  usually 
perfectly  secure  from  the  attack  of  any  swordsman.  It  has 
been  objected  to  the  lance  that  at  close  quarters  it  becomes 
useless,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  rael(5e  which  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds a  charge  soldiers  armed  with  it  alone  would  be  more  or 
less  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  handled  a  sabre.  With  regard  to 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  anything  like  a  mel6e  is 
usually  of  very  short  duration  indeed,  and  that  practically,  , when 
squadrons  charge  one  another,  one  side  or  other  gives  way  before 
actual  collision  takes  place  at  all.  The  casualties  which  swell 
the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded  generally  occur  during  the 
pursuit  of  beaten  foes,  and  hand-to-hand  contests  and  feats  of 
skill  at  arms  are  extremely  rare  in  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the 
fight.  The  arrangement  adopted  by  the  French,  however,  ap- 
pears admirably  calculated  to  obviate  any  objections  on  this 
score,  for  the  front  rank  could  rely  on  the  moral  eflect  and 
length  of  reach  of  one  weapon,  while  the  rear  rank  would  supple- 
ment its  deficiencies  with  the  other.  Even  enthusiastic  swords- 
men will  admit  the  efficiency  of  points  as  against  cuts.  Con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  is  manifested  nevertheless  when 
the  question  of  subsidiary  armament  is  raised.  Many  men 
consider  that  to  equip  a  man  with  the  three  weapons  now  car- 
ried by  our  lancers  is  to  ask  too  much  from  him,  and  that 
it  is  useless  to  expect  a  man  enlisted  for  short  service  to 
become  an  adept  with  lance,  sword,  and  carbine.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  view,  and  no  doubt  if  a  man 
were  always  in  the  saddle  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
pin  his  faith  on  one  arm  only.  But  cavalry,  especially  in  these 
days  of  breechloaders,  must  be  prepared  to  act  on  foot,  and  off 
his  horse  the  lancer  would  find  his  lance  about  as  useful  as  a 
fishing-rod.  If  horsemen  were  not  supplied  with  a  firearm,  a 
few  ^ell-placed  skirmishers  might  check  the  march  of  many 
squ^rons,  and  therefore  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  our 
troopers,  in  whatever  way  they  may  otherwise  be  armed,  should 
be  equipped  with,  and  be  able  to  handle,  an  accurate  carbine. 
These  considerations  bring  us  to  the  weak  side  of  the  lancer. 
However  efficient  he  may  be  when  in  actual  conflict  with  the 
enemy,  his  equipment  rather  interferes  with  his  free  action  on 
outpost  and  reconnaissance  work.  It  would  often  be  necessary 
on  such  duties  to  dismount  part  of  a  troop,  and  the  horse-holders 
would  not  always  find  it  convenient  to  hold  the  lances  as  well 
as  the  horses  of  their  dismounted  comrades.  The  success  of  the 
Uhlans  in  front  of  the  German  advance  in  1870  will  naturally  be 
quoted  against  such  a  view,  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that,  after 
all,  the  performances  of  these  paladins  have  been  somewhat 
unduly  magnified,  and  that  they  only  formed  a  portion  of  the 
advanced  cavalry,  which  was  largely  composed  of  dragoons  and 
hussars  also.  Moreover,  the  drill  and  training  of  men  and  horses 
was  and  is  much  more  seriously  attended  to  by  the  Germans 
than  can  be  possible  with  us,  and  long  practice  had  made 
the  Uhlan  scarcely  feel  his  lance  as  an  encumbrance. 
It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  our  own  cavalry  officers  that, 
if  it  takes  three  years  to  make  a  dragoon,  it  takes  four 
to  make  a  lancer,  and  that  unless  he  has  both  weapon  and 
horse  well  under  control,  he  may  find  his  equipment  more  in 
his  way  than  anything  else.  In  these  days  of  short  service 
and  attenuated  establishments  it  may  become  a  question  whether 
a  weapon  which  demands  much  practice  froin  him  who  would 
efficiently  wield  it  is  the  best  armament  for  an  army  such  as 
ours.  Not  only  must  a  lancer  understand  his  weapon,  but  hla 
horse  must  understand  it  too.  In  our  service  something  like  half 
our  cavalry  would  ride  horses  which  they  had  never  seen  until 
they  were  mobilized,  and  that  intimate  connection  between  rider 
and  horse,  which  is  specially  desirable  for  a  lancer,  could  hardly 
be  hoped  for.  Fweign  armies  have  short  service  also,  but  the 
average  of  the  raw  material  with  them  is  far  more  intelligent 
than  with  us.  The  men  work  harder  while  with  the  colours, 
their  squadrons  during  peace  are  far  more  nearly  at  war  strength 
as  regards  horses,  and  their  chargers  at  any  rate  are  consequently 
more  highly  trained.    If  our  troopers  are  to  have  lances  it  will  be 
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well  that  they  should  have  horses  first.  With  well-broken 
chargers  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  latest  move  is  a  good  one, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Joniini's  opinion  on  tlie  sub- 
ject, arrived  at  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Napoleonic  wars: — "The 
armament  and  organization  of  cavalry  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  controversies,  from  which  it  would  be  easy  to  extract  cer- 
tain truths.  The  lance  is  the  best  offensive  arm  for  a  body  of 
horse  soldiers  charging  in  line,  since  it  reaches  an  enemy  who 
cannot  get  at  them  ;  but  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  rear  rank  or 
reserve  armed  with  the  sabre,  which  is  much  easier  to  handle  in 
the  melee,  and  when  the  ranks  are  broken.  '  Thus  spoke  the 
great  military  authority  of  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and 
we  are  coming  back  to  his  ideas  at  its  close. 


THE  GUELPH  EXHIBITIOX. 
(_Sccond  Notice.^ 

r"piIE  North  Room  at  the  New  Gallery  is  full  of  statesmen  and 
-L  warriors,  but  Nelson  presides  at  each  end  of  it.  The  Cata- 
logue is  unusually  brief  regarding  the  famous  "  Death  of  Admiral 
Nelson"  (179),  which  has  been  lent  from  Greenwich  Hospital  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  This  large  and  effective  piece  of 
Rembrandtism,  familiar  to  most  people  tlirough  reproductions  of 
Bromley's  engraving,  was  the  masterpiece  of  Arthur  William 
Devis,  a  painter  who  narrowly  escaped  distinction.  He  had  been 
a  good  deal  at  sea,  and  understood  maritime  life.  When  the 
Victor;/  came  back  to  England,  Devis  very  promptly  made 
arrangements  to  meet  her,  was  successful  in  getting  on  board 
before  any  other  artist,  and  took  studies  of  the  cockpit,  cross- 
examined  the  sailors,  and  made  portraits  of  the  officers  in  the 
actual  positions  they  had  maintained  during  the  death-scene. 
His  picture,  which  is  good  in  arrangement  and  chiaroscuro,  is 
therefore  as  nearly  an  exact  representation  of  the  scene  itself  as 
it  was  humanly  possible  to  construct.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  gallery  hangs  Hoppner's  "Nelson"  (134),  and  over  it 
Kigaud's  (133),  the  latter  painted  in  1 78 1.  Nelson  wrote,  "Tell 
Mr.  Rigaud  to  add  beauty  to  it;  it  will  be  much  needed."  It  has 
not  the  artistic  beauty,  at  all  events,  of  Hoppner's  very  admirable 
work. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  Hogarth's  undoubted  works  in  oil  is 
"The  Trial  of  the  Governor  of  the  Fleet"  (127),  better  known  as 
"The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  examining  Bam- 
bridge " — a  curious,  but  unattractive  and  awkward,  study  of 
character.  This  picture  was  one  of  the  treasures  of  Horace 
Walpole.  Here  are  two  examples  of  Pieter  Van  Dyk,  who 
survived  to  paint  Coleridge  and  Southey.  These  are  portraits  of 
"  William  Penn"  ( loi)  and  "  Lady  Juliana,"  his  wife  (121),  each 
standing  very  stiffly  in  the  middle  of  a  large  empty  room. 
The  textures  of  their  rich  clothing  are  very  well  painted  ;  Van 
Dyk  was  employed  painting  draperies  by  iSir  Joshua.  But  the 
attitudes  are  naivete  itself.  The  North  Room  contains  a  large 
number  of  Reynoldses  in  a  tine  state  of  preservation,  and  still  more 
that  have  suffiired  severely  from  the  passage  of  time.  The  rough 
sketch  of  Georgina,  Duchess  of  Devonshire  (93),  possibly  a  study 
for  the  group  of  1776,  is  of  the  most  ravishing  freshness.  Her 
large  black  hat  is  set  rakishly  aslant,  and  looks  like  a  college  cap 
on  an  undergraduate  who  has  been  too  merry.  The  attitudes  of 
"  Maria,  Countess  Waldegrave,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess 
Sophia  "  (96),  have  all  the  distinguished  elegance  of  Reynolds ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  flesh  is  deplorable,  its  carnations  have  faded 
to  the  hue  of  a  tallow  candle.  It  is  surely  by  an  error  that  two 
Reynoldses  of  remarkable  quality,  the  "Admiral  Keppel"  (98),  and 
a  "John  Lee  "  (97),  both  of  1786,  are  hung  so  high ;  but  in  such 
a  crowd  of  good  things  we  cannot  expect  everything  to  be  on  the 
line.  Underneath  these  portraits  hangs  the  sincere  and  pleasing 
face  of  "Admiral  Boscawen "  (100),  and  a  head  of  "  The  Hon. 
John  Leveson  Gower  "  (102),  which  is  very  tine  indeed,  painted 
with  a  Dutch  strength  of  modelling  ;  the  full  colour  of  this  latter 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  This  wall,  indeed,  shines  with  great 
canvases  by  Sir  Joshua. 

The  Gainsborouglis  are  scarcely  so  fine.  The  large  "  Countess 
of  Chesterfield  "  (99)  is  a  phantom  in  a  fine  blue  dress.  It  does 
not  equal  the  "Anne  Luttrell "  (ill),  lent  by  the  Queen  from 
Buckingham  Palace.  One  of  the  finest  portraits  in  the  room  is, 
however,  the  young  "  George  Canning"  (1 10)  of  Gainsborough, 
lady-like,  with  long  dark  brown  hair  and  lustrous  eyes,  painted 
just  after  Canning  left  Eton.  No  painter's  name  is  given  in  the 
catalogue  to  the  superb  full-length  of  "William  Pitt  "(105), 
which  is  lent  b)'  Lord  Crawford,  but  we  believe  it  is  by 
Romuey.  Pitt  is  represented  as  a  handsome  boy  of  not  more  than 
sixteen.  Romney  did  not  return  from  Italy  till  late  in  the  summer 
of  1775,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  among  the  first  pictures 
he  painted  after  settling  into  his  hou.se  in  Cavendish  Square.  It 
presents  us  with  a  sentimental  and  somewhat  supercilious  lad, 
lounging  at  full  length,  elegantly  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat  and 
white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  in  a  landscape  the  foreground  of 
which  is  merely  sketched  in  roughly.  Close  to  this  beautiful 
work  hangs  Opie's  head  of  Burke,  painted  in  1792;  the  face  of 
this  seems  to  have  been  recently  and  rather  rashly  restored. 

We  come  back  to  Reynolds  in  a  courtly  and  somewhat  per- 
functory "  Lord  Bute  "  (108),  stalking  in  an  Italian  landscape,  and 
much  over-dressed.  The  admirable  head  of  this  figure  redeems  a 
not  very  satisfactory  portrait.    Here  is  the  coarse,  impudent  face 


of  "Henry,  Tenth  Earl  of  Pembroke"  (132);  and  here,  faded  in 
flesh,  but  still  very  charming,  his  long-surtering  Countess  (137) 
and  their  son.  This  Lady  Pembroke  lived  to  be  nearly  a  liundred, 
and  must  have  been  one  of  the  last  of  Reynolds's  sitters  to 
survive — certainly  the  last  who  had  sat  to  him  in  youth.  This  is 
the  Lady  Pembroke  whom  Walpole  described  as' "alone  at  the 
head  of  the  Countesses,  the  picture  of  majestic  modesty."  Less 
of  majesty  than  of  sweetness  is  visible  in  this  figure,  where  she 
embraces,  with  a  fond  gesture,  her  intelligent  little  son.  Captain 
Bligh  is  the  "  Bogie  Man  "  of  the  British  navy.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  recognise  tlie  tyrant  of  the  Bounty  and  of  New  South  Wales  in 
the  apple-faced  and  cherry-lippedyoung  dandy  of  Reynolds's  picture 
(136).  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  Reynolds  painted  Bligh  in 
July,  1787;  but  if  so,  this  cannot  be  that  picture,  for  the  Captain  wa& 
then  fifty-three  years  of  age,  besides  the  little  circumstance  that 
at  that  particular  time  he  was  adrift  in  an  open  boat  somewhere 
between  Tahiti  and  Pitcairn  Island.  Many  men  of  the  sea  are 
here,  more  illustrious  than  Bligh.  "Admiral  Hardy"  (138),  by 
Romney,  lent,  like  the  "  Death  of  Nelson,"  from  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital ;  "  Vice-Admiral  Hood"  (139),  by  Hoppner ;  "Lord 
Collingwood"  (142),  by  Howard ;  and  Nathaniel  Dance's  well- 
known  picture  of  "  Captain  Cook"  (180),  brandishing  a  chart  of 
the  world,  sententious,  in  his  naval  uniform.  There  is  something 
amazingly  quaint  in  Hogarth's  group  of  the  "  Children  of  the 
Third  Duke  of  Devonshire  "  (140)  playing  in  their  dreary  garden 
at  Chiswick.  A  curious  example  of  eighteenth-century  sentiment 
is  Reynolds's  pseudo-classical  full-length  of  "  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Peter 
Beckford  "  ( 1 59 ),  as  "  Ilyfrieia,"  in  yellow  robes,  offering  up  a  libation 
in  a  gimcrack  temple.  Reynolds's  conscientious  treatment  of  the 
extremely  modern  head  contrasts  amusingly  with  the  vapid  and 
Erasmus  Darwin-like  arrangement  of  the  composition. 

We  do  not  recollect  that  three  portraits  of  Eva  Maria  Violette, 
Mrs.  Garrick,  have  ever  until  now  been  seen  in  the  same  collec- 
tion. In  the  South  Room  we  now  see  the  "  Garrick  and  his 
Wife"  (252),  about  which  painter  and  model  quarrelled,  and 
across  which  Hogarth  dashed  his  brush  in  a  paroxysm  of  temper. 
In  the  Balcony  we  have  a  "  Garrick"  (296)  and  a  "  Mrs.  Garrick" 
(296A)  which  are  worthy  of  all  attention.  These  are  pastels  by 
that  delicate  draughtswoman,  Katherine  Read,  who  deserved  a 
better  poet  than  Hayley  to  celebrate  "  the  soft  pencil  of  the 
graceful  Read."  The  "  Mrs.  Garrick  "  is  called  "  when  young," 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  woman  of  forty-five,  with  a 
smile  of  extraordinary  charm  and  malice,  and  hair  that  is  either 
white  or  heavily  powdered.  Until  we  know  the  pedigree  of  308, 
we  shall  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  Hogarth ;  it  may  possibly  be 
the  face  and  ligure  of  Mrs.  Garrick  as  a  girl,  but  we  doubt  it. 
No  feature  recalls  any  part  of  the  accredited  portraits  of  Eva 
Violette.  While  we  are  speaking  of  Hogarth,  we  may  refer  to 
"The  Midnight  Modern  Conversation"  (310),  lent  by  Mrs.  Morri- 
son. This  is  doubtless  one  of  the  many  copies  made  of  Hogarth's 
famous  picture  of  1734.  It  is  rough  enough  to  be  the  signboard 
to  a  public-house,  and  is  really  not  worthy  of  a  place  at  the  New 
Gallery.  Nor  can  No.  304  represent  the  Sixth  iEarl  of  Coventry 
and  his  Wife,  and  yet  be  attributed,  as  the  Catalogue  attributes 
it,  to  Hogarth.  The  Earl  is  certainly  not  less  than  forty  years  of 
age,  which  brings  ns  to  a  date  twenty  years  later  than  that  at 
which  Hogarth  was  still  producing  gauche  "  conversation-pieces  " 
of  this  kind,  in  which  the  figures  do  not  contrive  to  boar  any 
relation  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  much  more  likely  to  be  by  Wale 
or  Hudson.  If  the  Earls  of  Coventry  have  preserved  their  family 
accounts,  it  might  be  possible  to  find  who  it  was  who,  about  1765, 
was  commissioned  to  paint  such  a  picture  as  this. 

At  the  end  of  the  Balcony  hangs  a  large  and  undoubted  Hud- 
son, the  full-length  of  "Boyce"  (295),  the  musical  composer, 
holding  the  score  of  his  Solomon  in  his  hand,  painted  in  a  pleasant 
harmony  of  grey  tones.  There  are  some  more  literary  heads,  an 
"  Addison "  (300)  which  seems  to  have  a  pedigree,  but  is  most 
disappointing  and  even  incredible  with  its  small  eyes  and  com- 
monplace features;  this  contrasts  absurdly  with  a  fine  "  Kirke 
White"  (301),  by  Hoppner,  alert,  refined,  spiritual.  Here  the 
very  small  man  seems  inspired  and  the  very  great  man  a  mere 
dolt.  Romney's  "  Edward  Gibbon  "  (303),  lent  by  Balliol  College, 
gives  a  much  more  pleasant  impression  of  the  historian  than  does 
the  engraved  portrait.  Zoff'any  is  a  character-painter,  whose 
eminent  merits  are  too  little  recognized.  Three  large  examples 
of  his  theatre-work,  placed  side  by  side,  ought  to  do  him  credit 
with  a  forgetful  generation.  Thej'  are  modest  in  colour,  but  very 
admirable  and  firm  in  drawing  (31  5-317).  The  figure  of  Playes 
as  "Sir  Jacob  Jollup,"  in  the  first  of  these,  is  worthy  of  great- 
promise,  and  Garrick  as  "Abel  Drugger"  in  the  second  is  one 
of  the  best  records  we  possess  of  the  aspect  of  the  great  comedian 
on  the  stage.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  painting  Foote  as  "The 
President  "  Zoffany  should  have  missed  a  detail  that  was  re- 
cognized as  a  main  feature  of  the  performance,  the  stiff'  application 
of  the  eyeglass  to  the  eye.  In  the  picture  this  important  acces- 
sory hangs  by  a  thread  of  gold  against  Foote's  waistcoat. 

A  curious  group  of  "Edward  and  Mary  Wortley  Montagu"  (323) 
in  complete  Turkish  costume,  is  attributed  to  Joseph  Highmore. 
Lord  Wharacliffe  lends  Romney's  superb  great  portrait  of  their 
son,  "Edward  Wortley  Montagu"  (343),  a  masteqiiece  of  force 
and  colour.  In  red  dress  with  green  sleeves,  white  turban  and 
scimitar,  to  all  which  flashing  eyes  and  a  long  black  beard  add  a 
most  piratical  air,  he  makes  ready  to  plunge  into  a  battle  that 
glares  across  the  background.  The  hour  of  Hoppner  has  surely 
come.  At  each  of  these  loan  exhibitions  he  seems  to  tlake  more 
prominent  a  position  than  at  the  last.    His  "  Duchess  of  Rutland  " 
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(338),  lent  by  Lord  Carlisle,  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  that  it  was 
painted,  in  all  its  eloquent  flush  and  glow  of  colour.  It  is  curious 
to  turn  from  it  to  Reynolds's  ghost  of  a  "  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  "  (333), 
a  laughing  minx's  face  set  in  a  sort  of  haystack  of  wild  pale  hair. 
We  may  -close  by  drawing  attention  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
"Mrs.  Siddons"  (354),  with  mask  and  dagger,  singularly  lurid  in 
colour  and  melodramatic  in  action  for  a  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 


MR.  NOAKES  ON  "  COLD  STEEL." 

IN  the  December  and  January  numbers  of  the  Gymnasium,  the 
organ  of  the  "Y.M.C.A."  and  the  "  N.  P.  R.  S.,"  Mr.  Noakes 
of  the  Aldershot  Gymnasium,  styling  himself  Chief  Instructor  to 
the  British  Army,  writes  on  "  Swords,  and  how  to  use  them."  The 
earlier  portion  of  the  article  certainly  left  the  impression  that  a 
long  and  important  treatise  was  to  ensue ;  but  this  impression,  it 
appears,  was  erroneous.  As  it  is,  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  production  is  an  ill-tempered  attack  in  a  somewhat  objection- 
able tone  upon  Captain  Alfred  Ilutton's  theory  of  fence  as  eluci- 
dated in  Cold  Steel.  As  a  matter  of  course,  when  a  man  puts 
his  theory  into  print,  and  submits  it  to  the  public  at  large,  he 
thereby  tacitly  invites  criticism  ;  but  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
that  criticism  shall  be  made  only  after  his  work  has  been  fairly  well 
looked  into,  and  it  is  on  account  of  the  singular  stylo  of  criticism 
adopted  in  the  present  instance  that  we  notice  the  matter.  Mr. 
Noakes  would  appear  to  have  bestowed  only  a  cursory  glance  on 
the  plates  of  Cold  Steel  before  he  wrote  as  follows  : — "  I  presume 
the  author  has  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 
why  he  should  try  and  stick  seventeen  guards  down  the  throat  of 
the  would-be  swordsman  I  can't  imagine.  Surely  he  must  know 
that  anything  over  five  and  six  must  be  rubbish.  Some  of  the 
guards  he  shows  in  his  book  are  useless  as  such — positively  worse 
than  useless.  Their  security  as  guards  is  extremely  doubtful, 
and  means  of  a  return  or  a  riposte  there  is  none.  One  he  calls 
'  sixte '  is  an  excellent  guard  to  forget.  A  child  could  break  it  down, 
as  it  stands  to  common-sense  the  hand  is  weak  in  supination  and 
trying  to  guard  with  the  back  of  the  sword.  Another  one  he  calls 
'  high  octave '  would  be  tirst  rate  if  your  opponent  would  tell 
you  where  he  was  going  to  cut,  and  wait  until  you  had  the  guard 
formed,  and  then  cut  very  gently."  He  goes  on  to  ridicule  the 
idea  of  this  system  being  derived  from  the  Italians,  who,  he  de- 
clares, "  have  seven  guards,  and  not  seventeen,  as  Captain  Hutton 
says."  Setting  aside  the  discourteous  tone  of  these  remarks,  we 
may  point  out  that  they  are  very  sweeping  and  extremely  inaccu- 
rate. Cold  Steel  was  not  addressed  to  the  would-be  swords- 
man at  all,  but  to  those  who  were  already  "  so  far  proficient  in  the 
lessons  of  the  foil  as  to  understand  the  correct  positions  of  the 
guard  and  the  lunge,  as  also  the  parries  used  in  foil-fencing  " ;  in 
other  words,  to  those  already  familiar  with  thirteen  out  of  the 
seventeen  guards  in  question.  As  to  sixte  and  higli  octave,  if 
Mr.  Noakes  will  refer  to  pp.  7  and  36  of  Captain  Ilutton's  work, 
he  will  there  find  remarks  which  greatly  limit  the  application 
of  these  two  parries,  the  last-named  of  them  being  stated  to  be 
the  only  possible  parry  for  the  return  over  the  sword  at  the  right 
cheek."  This  Mr.  Noakes  does  not  deny,  but  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  he  prefers  to  oifer  no  parry  at  all  rather  tlian  one  which 
might  under  certain  circumstances  be  forced.  With  alight  draw- 
ing cut  either  sixte  or  octave  is  quite  sufficiently  powerful,  while 
it  is  doubtful  if  high  octave  could  ever  be  forced  when  properly 
formed,  the  hilt  and  the  first  six  inches  of  the  blade  being  opposed 
to  the  cut.  Moreover,  with  a  light  sabre,  high  octave  can  be 
formed  with  all  the  ease  and  swiftness  desirable,  however  "  slow  " 
it  may  be  with  a  heavy  weapon.  Finally,  none  of  these  parries 
need  be  opposed  to  a  hard  cutter,  who  would  not  use  cut  two 
over  the  sword  (essentially  a  drawing  cut),  and  who  could  be  met 
with  tierce  and  seconde  from  the  "  medium  "  engage — a  method 
of  parrying  endorsed  by  the  critic  himself,  who,  by  the  way, 
abandons  the  old  military  numbers  in  favour  of  names  for  two 
of  his  guards,  with  the  comical  effect  of  having  two  "  thirds  "  and 
two  "  fourths  "  !  Nowhere  does  Captain  Hutton  assert  that  the 
Italians  have  seventeen  guards.  On  page  2  he  names  the  many  varied 
sources  from  which  his  system  was  derived.  High  tierce,  high 
quarte,  horizontal  quarte,  and  high  octave  are  the  only  parries 
ascribed  to  the  Italians,  the  remainder  being  the  well-known 
French  small-sword  parries.  Were  this  same  style  of  criticism 
to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Noakes's  article,  his  seeming  confusion  be- 
tween schlaeger  and  broad.sword  play,  his  apparent  conviction 
that  there  are  no  other  works  on  Italian  systems  of  fence  than 
Colonel  Vere  Wright's  translations  of  Signor  F.  Masiello's  book 
Broadsword^'  and  his  attempt  to  reform  the  spelling  of  tierce  (for 
he  must  know  better  than  to  write  "  teirce  "  without  some  such 
.motive),  would  afford  grounds  for  some  very  sweeping  charges  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  we  are  content  to  differ  from  him  on  many  points,  and 
to  know  that,  according  to  Mr.  Noakes  himself,  the  system  taught 
in  the  military  gymnasia  is  faulty,  and  has  the  happy  eff"ect  of 
making  the  winning  of  a  competition  mainly  a  matter  of  luck  ! 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

ON  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Effigland  lowered  their  rate  of  discount  from  5  per  cent,  to 
4  per  cent.  The  same  day  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank  reduced 
its  rate  Imm  5^  per  cent,  to  4^  per  cent. ;  and  on  Monday  the 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany  put  down  its  rate  from  5^7  per  cent,  to 
4  per  cent.  In  New  York,  too,  the  Associated  Banks  during  the 
past  two  or  three  weeks  have  greatly  increased  their  resources. 
A  little  while  ago  their  reserves  were  under  the  minimum  re- 
quired by  law.  On  Saturday  last  they  exceeded  that  minimum 
by  considerably  more  than  1),  millions  sterling.  At  all  the  great 
banking  centres,  then,  on  the  Continent,  here,  and  in  the  United 
States,  money  has  become  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  and  bill-brokers 
and  discount-houses  argue  that  it  must  grow  cheaper  still. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  every  year  there  is  a  large 
return  of  coin  and  notes  from  the  circulation  to  the  reserve  banks 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America ;  and  this  naturally  tends  to 
greater  ease  in  the  money  market.  During  the  past  few  months 
special  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  reserves  of  all  the 
banks,  because  of  the  crisis  which  was  so  general.  Here  in 
London,  moreover,  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  are  of 
opinion  that  the  undertaking  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
pay  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers'  acceptances  as  they  fall  due  will 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  exce])tionally  large  revenue  collections 
for  the  next  two  months.  Usually,  from  the  end  of  January  to 
the  middle  of  March,  the  revenue  receipts  largely  exceed  the 
payments  out  of  the  Exchequer.  Consequently  loanable  capital 
is  transferred  from  the  open  market  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
rates  tend  to  rise.  But  this  year  it  is  argued  that  the  money 
paid  in  on  account  of  the  Government  will  have  to  be  paid  out 
again  to  meet  Messrs.  Barings'  acceptances,  and  that  thus  there 
will  not  be  the  usual  advance  in  rates.  Hence  the  joint-stock 
and  private  banks  and  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  are 
competing  actively  for  business.  At  the  Stock  Exchange  Settle- 
ment this  week,  for  example,  loans  were  made  at  3J  per  cent., 
and  even  lower.  And  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market 
has  fallen  to  2  per  cent.  It  is  evident  that  the  recent  crisis 
has  somewhat  checked  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  has 
immensely  contracted  speculation.  This  naturally  tends  to  de- 
crease the  demand  for  loanable  capital,  and  consequently  to 
reduce  the  value  of  money.  Still,  we  are  afraid  that  the  banks 
and  the  discount-houses  will  be  disappointed,  as  they  have  been 
so  often  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that  money  will  not  be  as 
cheap  as  they  expect. 

On  the  loth  of  next  month,  the  loan  of  three  millions  sterling" 
made  by  the  Bank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England  will  fall 
due,  and  presumably  will  be  paid.  For  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Bank  of  England  will  go  on  paying  interest  on  money  which 
cannot  be  employed  profitably.  Further,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment can,  if  it  pleases,  take  li  million  sterling  which  was  paid 
for  Treasury  bills  to  the  Bank  of  England.  The  financial  policy 
of  the  Russian  Government  is  always  difficult  to  understand. 
Possibly  it  may  not  take  the  gold,  for  it  is  about  to  convert 
another  portion  of  its  debt.  And  it  may  wish,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  London  market  very  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  last  year's 
harvest  was  very  deficient,  and  the  Finance  Minister  has  warned 
the  public  that  there  is  in  consequence  sure  to  be  a  falling-ott'  in 
the  receipts  of  revenue.  He  may,  therefore,  need  the  money. 
But  if  4i  millions  sterling  are  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  that  cannot  fail  to  make  a  great  impression  upon  the 
market.  For  the  moment  the  return  of  coin  from  circulation 
will  keep  the  Bank's  reserve  sufficiently  high.  But  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  coin  will  begin  to  go  out  again  at  the  end  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  And,  further,  there  is  already 
springing  up  a  foreign  demand  for  gold.  The  metal  is  being 
shipped  to  Holland  and  Brazil.  It  is  likely  to  go  to  Spain  and 
Germany.  And  there  always  are  small  demands.  But  any 
accident  may  cause  a  considerable  one — a  revolution  in  South 
America,  a  revival  of  apprehension  in  the  United  States,  or  a 
renewal  of  mining  activity  in  South  Africa.  While  it  is  to 
be  recollected  that,  though  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 
has  reduced  its  rate  to  4  per  cent.,  its  stock  of  gold  is  unsatis- 
factorily small.  Over  and  above  all  this  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  widespread  discredit  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  that,  while  this  lasts,  the  money  market  is 
liable  to  be  disturbed  at  any  moment.  Firms  that  during  the 
recent  crisis  were  helped  over  their  difficulties  through  fear  of 
the  consequences  of  serious  failures  may  be  compelled  to 
declare  their  embarrassments,  or  new  difficulties  may  be 
brought  to  light  by  untoward  political  events,  by  the  increasing 
gravity  of  the  crisis  in  the  River  Plate  countries,  or  by  the  fall- 
mg  oft'  in  trade.  Lastly,  the  Silver  Bill  now  before  the  United 
States  Congress  may  suddenly  revive  the  alarm  that  was  so 
keenly  felt  a  little  while  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  that  for  some 
time  past  gold  has  been  hoarded  in  America.  If  the  Bill  passes 
the  hoarding  will  increase.  Ic  is  even  possible  that  the  capitalist 
classes  in  the  Eastern  States  may  be  so  much  alarmed  that  gold 
may  disappear  all  at  once  from  circulation.  These  classes  are 
declaring  themselves  against  the  Bill  much  more  strongly  than 
they  did  against  the  Act  that  was  passed  last  Session.  If  their 
protests  are  disregarded,  and  an  extreme  measure  is  carried,  they 
may  be  so  aft'ected  that  the  money  market  may  be  disturbed. 
And  the  serious  disturbance  of  the  New  York  money  market 
would  react  upon  every  money  market  in  Europe.  Seeing  that 
there  are  so  many  doubtful  influences  at  work,  it  appears  to  us 
unwise  of  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  and  the  bill-brokers 
and  discount-houses,  to  carry  their  competition  so  far  as  they  are 
doing  at  present. 

The  price  of  silver  advanced  slowly  up  to  Thursday,  as  the 
probability  increased  of  Congress  passing  the  Silver  Bill,  it 
being  thought  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will  approve 
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what  the  Senate  does,  and  that  the  President  will  not  veto  a 
measure  jjassed  by  both  Houses.  Consequently  the  price  rose 
to  4&hL  per  ounce.  If  this  e.xpectation  is  fulfilled,  there  will 
probably  be  an  immediate  wild  speculation  in  silver  and  silver 
securities ;  but  before  very  lonp  there  is  sure  to  be  serious 
trouble  in  the  United  States.  Already  it  is  notorious  that  gold 
is  being  hoarded  there,  and  is  also  being  sent  to  this  country,  and 
liept  on  deposit  here.  If  either  free  coinage  or  greatly  increased 
purchases  of  silver  are  approved  by  Congress,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  hoarding  must  become  more  general.  That  can  liardly  fail  to 
create  wide.-pread  alarm,  and  to  bring  about  a  crisis  even  worse 
than  that  of  a  couple  of  months  ago.  On  Thursday,  indeed,  the 
price  of  silver  fell  in  Isew  York,  on  the  passage  of  a  Free  Coinage 
Bill  through  tlie  Senate. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Monday,  borrowersobtained  all  they  wanted  at  3^  per  cent., 
sometimes  even  pt'r  cent. — that  is,  considerably  under  Bank- 
rate.  And  the  carrying-over  rntes  within  the  Stock  Exchange 
were  very  light,  while  they  declined  as  the  day  advanced.  It 
was  made  evident,  indeed,  that  tlie  accounts  open  for  the  rise  are 
exceptionally  small,  and  as  bunkers  have  more  money  than  they 
can  employ  profitably,  they  are  very  eager  to  accommodate  the 
Stock  Exchange  just  now  on  easy  terms.  As  we  point  out  above, 
money  is  also  growing  easier  upon  the  Continent  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  consequently  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
speculate  for  the  rise  than  there  has  been  since  the  summer. 
Speculators  would  do  well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  money 
market  is  by  no  means  as  ea.«y  as  it  appears,  that  the  shock  to 
credit  is  not  yet  recovered  from,  and  that  the  Silver  Bill, 
as  we  point  out  above,  may  cause  serious  trouble  in  the  United 
States  before  long.  Even  though  speculation  has  been  increasing 
there  has  been  some  uneasiness  on  account  of  difiicultiesof  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  great  railway  contractors  engaged  in  railway 
construction  in  the  Argentine  liepublic  has  had  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  his  affairs.  Ilis  embarrassments  arise  out  of  the  fact  that 
he  can  neither  sell  nor  pledge  tlie  bonds  which  he  has  consented 
to  take  in  payment  for  his  contracts.  It  is  feared  that  other 
contractors  may  be  in  a  similar  position.  There  have  been 
rumours,  too,  of  troubles  in  the  timber  trade,  and  embarrassments 
in  other  directions  are  talked  of.  Nevertheless,  the  feeling  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  is  unquestionably  more  hopeful  than  it  has  been 
since  Midsummer,  and  prices  in  almost  all  departments,  except 
the  home  railway,  have  risen. 

The  colonial  department  is  influenced  by  the  resumption  of 
borrowing  by  the  colonies.  On  Saturday  morning  a  new  Three 
and  a  Half  per  Cent,  (^ape  of  Good  Hope  Loan  for  a  little 
over  i,ioo,coo/.  was  brought  out.  On  the  same  day  a  Mel- 
bourne Tramway  Trust  Loan  for  130,000/,,  guaranteed  by 
the  city  of  Melbourne  and  by  suburban  municipalities,  was  intro- 
duced to  tlie  market.  Almost  immediately  we  are  to  have  a 
"Mctorian  loan  for  3  millions,  bearing  interest  at  3|  per  cent. 
There  is  likewise  to  be  a  CJanadian  loan,  a  Quebec  loan,  and  a 
Montreal  loun.  Doubtless  there  will  be  others.  The  international 
department  has  been  very  steady,  although  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  selling  in  Paris  to  realize  profits  by  subscribers  to  the  new 
loan.  The  loan  has  been  as  great  a  success  as  was  expected, 
having  been  covered  16^  times.  And  the  market  is  being  prepared 
for  several  new  operations.  The  Russian  Government  is  about  to 
convert  another  portion  of  its  debt.  Negotiations  are  imme- 
diately to  be  begun  for  converting  the  Turkish  loans  secured  on  the 
Egyptian  tribute.  The  Domain  loan  has  to  be  converted,  and  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  are  always  in  need  of  money.  It  is  thought 
that  the  London  market  is  now  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
Baring  catastrophe  to  allow  of  the  Egyptian  conversions  being 
taken  in  hand,  and  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  both 
in  Egyptian  and  in  Turkish  bonds.  At  one  time  there  was  some 
fear  of  railway  strikes  in  this  country,  and  the  market  gave  way 
somewhat.  The  dividends  so  far  declared,  too,  are  disappointing, 
three  out  of  four  being  at  a  lower  rate  than  twelve  months  ago. 
At  the  settlement  on  Monday  some  of  the  stocks  were  so  scarce 
that  a  rate  had  to  be  paid  for  postponing  delivery,  and  on  nearly 
all  stocks  the  carrying-over  rates  were  very  light.  On  one  day 
there  was  a  very  heavy  tail  in  Brighton  "  A,"  on  rumours  of  a 
disappointing  dividend.  The  dividend,  however,  is  fairly  good, 
8  per  cent,  against  8;|  at  this  time  last  year.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  the  month  of  December  last  was  exceedingly  unfavourable. 
The  railway  dividends  so  far  issued  confirm  the  anticipation  that 
working  expenses  during  the  past  half-year  had  been  heavy. 
There  is  a  falling-off,  as  just  stated,  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  dividend 
on  Brighton  "A,"  and  there  is  a  falling-ofl'of  as  much  as  |  percent, 
in  the  Sheflield  dividend,  only  4^^  per  cent,  against  5|  at  this  time 
last  year,  while  in  the  Tilbury  dividend  there  is  a  decrease  of  2. 
In  the  new  half-year  the  working  expenses  will  not  be  less,  while 
there  is  only  too  much  ground  for  fearing  a  falling-off  in  the 
receipts.  Shipbuilding  will  now  greatly  diminish,  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  before  very  long  there  will  be  a  considerable 
slackening  in  the  iron  trade.  The  greatest  activity  this  week  has 
been,  as  already  said,  in  American  railroad  securities,  and  ne.xt  in 
South  African  gold  shares.  There  appears  to  be  a  reviving 
interest  in  the  latter  market.  It  is,  however,  a  market  for  rich 
people,  who  have  means  of  correctly  informing  themselves 
regarding  the  prospects  of  the  mines  in  which  they  may  interest 
themselves,  and  who  are  able  to  face  considerable  risks.  Gold- 
mining  is  too  precarious  an  industry  for  the  ordinary  investor  to 
dabble  with. 


Owing  to  the  increased  ease  in  the  money  market,  the  invest- 
ments of  bankers  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  their  balances,  and  the 
expected  large  Sinking-fund  purchases,  Consols  rose  as  much  as 
1 1  during  the  week  ended  Thursday  night,  closing  that  evening 
at  97/^.  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Rupee-paper  closed  at  83^ — 
a  rise  for  the  week  of  i.  There  has  been  a  large  speculation  in 
this  stock  during  the  week,  in  the  expectation  of  the  passing  of 
the  Silver  Bill  by  Congress,  and  it  is  .said  that  the  most  active 
speculators  are  American.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  have 
been  several  fluctuations.  Great  Northern  "A  closed  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  82 — a  fall  of  2  for  the  week.  Brighton  "  A  "  has 
given  way  also  2,  closing  at  IS9|,  the  dividend  being  considered 
rather  unsatisfactory,  and  also  there  having  been  very  large  sales 
by  some  of  those  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  specu- 
lation for  the  rise.  Assuming  that  the  dividend  of  8  per  cent, 
is  maintained  in  the  future,  the  stock  at  the  present  price 
would  yield  5  per  cent.  I?ut  investors  will  do  well  to  re- 
member that  the  stock  has  long  been  treated  as  a  speculative 
counter,  and  that  the  management  is  not  quite  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Sheffield  "A,"  closing  at  36^,  is  up  I  for  the  week,  and 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock,  closing  at  80,  rose  as  much  as 
2i,  the  dividend  being  considered  very  satisfactory.  London  and 
South-Western  fell  2  for  the  week,  to  159,  and  North  British  i, 
to  5 if.  The  greatest  activity,  however,  during  the  week  has 
been  in  American  railroad  securities,  and  in  them  the  movements 
have  been  widest.  They  have  been  almost  uniformly  in  an  upward 
direction,  except  in  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Income  Bonds,  the 
First  Incomes  having  fallen,  for  the  week,  as  much  as  3^  on  the 
non-payment  of  the  interest  by  the  new  Board,  which  was 
brought  into  office  less  than  a  year  ago  because  Mr.  Corbin  had 
not  paid  the  interest  on  those  bonds.  Investors  should  recollect, 
however,  that  Income  Bonds  are  really  not  bonds  at  all.  They  de- 
pend for  their  interest  upon  the  earnings  of  each  particular  year, 
and,  therefore,  are  only  preference  shares.  Consequently,  they 
are  not  a  fit  investment  for  those  who  look  to  the  interest  on  their 
money  for  the  means  of  living  comfortably.  Still  less  are 
American  railroad  shares  proper  purchases  for  the  ordinary  in- 
vestor, with  very  few  exceptions.  There  are,  of  course,  a  few 
such  exceptions  where  the  roads  are  well  managed ;  but,  speaking 
generally,  American  railroad  shares  ought  to  be  left  severely 
alone  by  investors.  Speculators  have  been  buying  them  very 
freely  this  week,  and  on  Thursday  evening,  compared  with  the 
previous  Thursday,  there  was  a  rise  of  2|  in  Atchison  shares,  of 
2|  in  Canadian  Pacifies,  3^  in  Milwaukee  shares,  I  j  in  Erie,  4  in 
Northern  Pacific  Preferred,  2  in  Louisville  and  Nashville,  3^  in 
Illinois  Central,  and  I  in  Pennsylvania  shares.  Pennsylvania 
and  Illinois  Central  stand  in  a  difl'erent  category  from  the  others, 
but  all  the  rest  named  should  be  avoided  by  iniestors.  They  are 
the  sport  of  directors,  who  care  nothing  for  the  interest  of  share- 
holders, and  their  value  is  entirely  speculative.  South  African 
gold  shares  have  further  risen  during  the  week,  City  and  Suburban 
I,  to  4|,  Crown  Reef  |,  to  5,  Geldenhuis  ^,  to  i^.  But  gold  shares 
ought  to  be  touched  only  by  men  who  can  afford  to  lock  up  their 
money  or  even  to  risk  it  altogether.  The  ordinary  investor 
may  be  reminded  that  gold-mining  is  one  of  the  most  risky  of 
all  industries. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  success  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  has  vanquished  even 
the  cold  and  the  fogs,  and  notwithstanding  the  terrible  state 
of  the  weather  during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Princess's  Theatre 
has  been  well  attended.  As  a  mere  spectacle  this  Shakspearian 
revival  is  very  fine,  though  archaeologists  might  object  that  Cleo- 
patra, being  a  Greek,  and  Greek  influence  paramount  in  the 
Egyptian  government,  language,  theology,  and  art  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  the  introduction  of  so 
much  that  is  archaically  Egyptian  is  not  quite  as  accurate  as  it 
is  picturesque  and  effective.  The  general  public,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  examine  details  so  closely,  and  for  theatrical  purposes 
the  Cleopatra  of  Mr.  Lewis  Wingfield  is  excellent.  If  there 
were  only  a  little  more  Shakspeare  and  a  little  less  ballet  and 
procession,  even  scholars  would  have  little  to  find  fault  with  in 
the  production.  The  acting  is  excellent  throughout.  In  many 
scenes  Mrs.  Langtry  is  surprisingly  good.  She  is  always 
interesting,  even  fascinating,  and  her  comedy  is  charming.  In 
several  passages  she  acts  with  much  dignity  and  power.  The 
scenes  with  the  slavish  Messenger,  who  brings  her  first  good  and 
then  bad  news,  are  capital,  and  have  won  deserved  popularity ; 
but,  taking  it  for  all  in  all,  Mrs.  Langtry 's  best  performance  is 
her  death  scene,  which  she  invests  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
majestic  solemnity.  She  speaks  her  lines  very  clearly,  and  with 
proper  pathos,  and  passes  to  the  land  of  shadows  assuming  a  pose 
of  striking  grandeur.  Mr.  Coghlan's  Antony  is  sturdy  and 
energetic,  as  it  should  be. 

The  last  performance  of  Beau  Austin  at  the  Haymarket  took 
place  on  Saturday  before  a  large  audience.  We  have  nothing  to 
detract  from  our  previous  notice  of  tkis  clever  sketch.  The 
main  motive  of  the  play,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  is  disagreeably 
antagonistic  to  English  taste  ;  but  the  dialogue  throughout  is 
good  enough  to  correct  the  defects  of  its  scant  dramatic  interest. 
The  part  of  Dorothy  Foster,  originally  created  by  Mrs.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  whom  a  regrettable  illness  has  confined  to  her  bouse,  has 
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been  played  recently  by  Miss  Blanche  Ilorlock  with  much  tact 
and  simplicity.  She  is  an  actress  from  whom  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  much  in  the  near  future.  The  popular  Ballad-Mont/er, 
too,  was  given  on  this  occasion,  amid  mucli  applause,  won  and 
shared  by  Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Fernandez,  and  Miss  Neilson,  a  delightful 
Lois,  who  sings  as  well  as  she  acts  and  looks,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  Much  praise  is  due  to  her  rendering  of  Miss  Maude 
Val(5rie  White's  charming  setting  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock's  well- 
known  "  The  Devout  Lover." 

A  correspondent  writes  to  us,  with  reference  to  our  last  article, 
complaining,  and  with  justice,  that  the  ballet  should  be  relegated 
to  the  music-halls.  Is  this  not  rather  the  fault  of  the  operatic 
composers  of  the  day,  who  usually  include  a  ballet  in  the  scheme 
of  their  scenario,  and  no  longer  consider  it  an  art  a  part  ?  It  is 
impossible  for  the  action  of  an  opera  to  be  suspended  beyond  a 
certain  limit  to  make  room  for  an  elaborate  ballet.  Therefore  the 
gTeat  art  of  dancing  of  the  haute  ecole  is  losing  the  distinguished 
position  it  once  held.  In  the  good  old  times  to  which  we  recently 
referred  the  ballet  was  a  most  important  feature  in  an  evening's 
entertainment,  which  consisted  of  the  comparatively  short  operas 
by  Rossini  and  his  contemporaries.  But  Wagner,  or  rather  his 
imitators,  have  changed  all  this,  and  the  space  allotted  to  the 
ballet  now  is  in  one  or,  at  most,  two  scenes,  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, perhaps  appropriately  enough,  but  ns  a  mere  accessory. 

It  is  pleasant  to  learn  from  our  conespondent,  who  is  "  a  man 
of  knowing,"  "  that  Mile.  Beretta,  who  danced  with  Taglioni  and 
Fanny  Ellsler,  is  now  viaitresse  de  ballet  at  the  Scala,  and  training 
disciples  of  Terpsichore  in  the  paths  tliey  ought  to  tread.  She  is 
the  teacher  of  Miles.  La  Giuri  and  Limido,  who  are  winning 
golden  laurels  in  Italy  and  Vienna.  The  ballet  at  the  Empire  is 
Cecile,  not  Silvie,  as  was  erroneously  printed  last  week.  Herein, 
by  the  way,  is  to  be  seen  a  great  dancer  of  the  good  old  school. 
La  Sozo,  who  has  much  power  and  grace  of  motion,  and  who 
understands  perfectly  what  our  forbears  so  greatly  appreciated — 
la  (lanse  aristocratique ;  and  there  is  nothing,  after  all,  so  expres- 
sive of  high  breeding  as  graceful  and  stately  dancing.  It  would 
be  worth  going  any  distance  to  see  Mile.  Sozo  dance  the  "  Minuet 
de  la  Cour." 

Miss  Vera  Beringer  took  leave  of  the  stage  this  week  for  some 
years,  in  order  to  finish  her  studies.  Holly  Tree  Inn  was  the 
piece  in  which  this  clever  yoimg  girl  bade  her  numerous  friends 
"  not  adieu  but  au  revoir."  Although  she  acted  charmingly, 
truth  must  be  said,  she  has  quite  outgrown  children's  parts,  and 
looked  too  tall  by  more  than  the  height  of  a  chopine.  Little 
Miss  Minnie  Terry  was  simply  delightful  as  the  runaway  bride 
of  seven. 

Saturday,  January  24,  is  the  date  fixed  for  the  production  of 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  new  opera,  Ivanhoe,  at  the  Royal  English 
Opera  House,  which  will  be  solemnly  opened  on  this  occasion. 


THE  WEATHER. 

E  have  had  another  week  of  calm  weather,  a  high  baro- 
meter, and  hardly  a  breath  of  wind  until  the  very  last 
day.  The  frost  lasted  over  the  centre  and  south-east  of  England 
until  Monday,  and  even  on  Wednesday  evening,  with  northerly 
winds,  and  the  barometer  almost  up  to  31  inches  in  Ireland, 
we  were  not  nearly  out  of  the  wood  yet.  On  Thursday  the  8th, 
we  had  another  attempt  of  the  Atlantic  air  to  force  its  way 
in,  and  the  thermometers  in  Ireland  rose  rapidly,  with  heavy 
rain  on  the  west  coast.  These  conditions  entirely  disappeared 
by  the  next  morning,  and  on  Saturday  Londoners  woke  up 
to  find  the  barometer  risen  half  an  inch ;  the  thermometer 
reading  1 5°  in  London  and  at  Dungeness,  and  a  return  of  our 
old  friend  the  fog.  On  Saturday  night  the  thermometer  went 
down  even  as  low  as  7°,  twenty-live  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point,  at  Cambridge.  This  wave  of  high  barometer  readings 
apparently  came  in  from  the  westward,  but  it  was  most  strongly 
accentuated  over  the  south-east  of  Flngland,  where  also,  as  has 
just  been  said,  the  frost  was  most  intense.  On  Sunday,  when 
we  in  London  were  in  dense  fog,  the  Atlantic  depression  had 
returned  to  our  shores,  and  this  time  made  its  advance  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland.  In  front  of  it  the  temperature  rose  very 
quickly — as  much  as  21°  at  Aberdeen — and  by  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening  the  thermometer  actually  rose  to  above  50°  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Scotland.  This  warm  weather  extended  south- 
wards to  England  and  France  during  the  day,  while  the  depres- 
sion which  had  produced  it  passed  away  over  the  Shetlands, 
bringing  with  it  nearly  an  inch  of  rain  at  Sumburgh  Head.  The 
region  of  highest  barometer  readings  moved  back  westwards  over 
our  southern  counties,  and  finally,  on  Tuesday,  established  itself 
over  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  barometer  attained  the  very 
unusual  height  of  over  30.9  inches.  The  actual  conditions  on 
Wednesday  were  that  an  important  depression  had  come  down 
from  the  Arctic  Regions  over  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  under  the 
influence  of  which  strong  northerly  winds  had  set  in  along  our 
east  coast.  The  temperature  was  slightly  above  the  freezing 
point  at  most  stations,  and  the  thaw  was  very  decidedly  checked. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  hope  lor  mild  weather,  with  "a  southerly  wind 
and  a  cloudy  sky,"  until  the  barometer  on  the  west  coast  of  Ire- 
land has  fallen  more  than  an  inch  from  its  present  level. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  Messrs.  Dowdeswell  &  Dowdeswell's  Galleries,  160  New 
Bond  Street,  W.,  is  now  on  view  a  collection  of  interesting 
pictures  and  silver  points,  made  by  a  single  hand  during  a 
caravan-journey  from  the  North  to  the  South  of  France.  Whether 
through  design  or  carelessness,  the  catalogue  gives  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  name  of  the  artist,  but  we  discover  his  initials  to 
be  C.  P.  S.  The  silver  points,  which  are  mostly  portraits  of 
country  people,  and  especially  of  children,  are  very  charming, 
giving  as  they  do  much  of  the  self-consciousness  and  awkward- 
ness of  rustic  youth,  as  well  as  of  its  grace  and  merriment.  From 
a  technical  point  of  view  these  refined  drawings  in  silver  point 
err  a  little  from  monotony  of  touch,  the  cross-hatching  used  to 
express  shadow  being  too  uniform,  so  that  a  depth  within  a  shade 
is  seldom  obtained,  and  the  drawings  look  almost  faded,  so  lightly 
are  they  put  in.  The  three  smiling  "  Scavengers  "  (6)  form  a 
delightful  group.  The  brunettes  in  Nos.  23  and  24,  with  their 
heads  tied  in  kerchiefs,  are  beautiful  women,  while  tlie  pleased 
expressions  of  the  two  "  Village  Coquettes "  (in  39)  is  very 
amusing. 

Of  the  oil-colours,  framed  rustically  in  gilt  twigs,  while  all 
are  good,  it  is  difiicult  to  select  any  for  special  mention.  The  three 
most  pleasing,  perhaps,  are  those  called  "  A  Shepherdess  "  (83), "  A 
Lounge  in  the  Hay  "  (91),  and  "  Springtime  "  (95).  In  the  first  a 
peasant  woman  wearing  a  bright  blue  apron  drives  across  the  green 
field  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  while  beyond  all  these  shines  out  the 
brightest  of  blue  skies ;  the  colour  in  this  painting  is  intense.  In 
"  Springtime  "  two  rosy  children,  the  sunshine  pouring  down  upon 
their  happy  faces,  are  laughing  to  one  another  among  the  yeUow 
flowers  of  the  meadow,  as  they  tumble  about  in  their  glee.  "A 
Water  Carrier"  (102),  a  girl  walking  through  an  olive  grove  in 
the  Riviera,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  great  green  crock,  is 
charming.  The  tiny  canvas,  "  Ploughing  the  Vineyard  in  the 
South  of  France"  (87),  where  the  fresh  earth  is  of  the  shade 
known,  we  believe,  amongst  milliners  as  "  old-rose,"  with  a 
white  horse  patiently  toiling  along,  is  delicate  in  colour.  The 
two  sprites,  girl  and  boy,  in  "How  much  have  you  got?  "  (107), 
and  "  A  Young  Joker "  (99),  are  fascinating  young  creatures. 
In  the  former  is  a  plump  little  maid,  her  front  hair  tied  up  in 
a  tuft  with  a  red  riband  on  the  top  of  her  head  ;  in  the  second,  a 
chubby  lad  (his  name,  no  doubt,  Augustus),  who  can  scarcely 
contain  his  laughter,  as  he  leans  against  the  stucco  wall,  on 
which  he  has  drawn  in  sprawling  outline  an  animated  likeness 
of  one  of  his  intimate  friends.  The  charm  of  these  paintings 
resides  in  their  delicate  handling,  their  careful  finish,  and  the 
amount  of  life  and  sunshine  suggested  within  a  very  small  area. 

At  10  Glebe  Studios,  Chelsea,  Mr.'  P.  Wilson  Steer,  who  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  English  Society  of  Impressionists,  has 
an  exhibition  of  "a  group  of  pictures,"  consisting  of  prominent 
specimens  of  his  work  for  several  years  past.  Several  of  these 
have  been  seen  before,  and  at  least  one,  "  The  Tidal  Pool,"  has 
received  moderate  commendation  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Steer 
has  talent,  and — though  he  looks  at  Nature  not  with  his  own 
eyes,  but  through  the  spectacles  of  an  eccentric  clique — he  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  recording  what  his  friends  think  it  proper 
that  he  should  see.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  what  a  hand  so 
ill-trained,  and  yet,  apparently,  so  pleased  with  itself,  may  learn 
to  produce.  Mr.  Steer  is  certainly  an  artist  in  feeling ;  and,  if 
he  contrive  to  master  his  affectations  before  they  master  him,  he 
may  yet  give  us  good  work.  We  shall  be  among  those  who  will 
welcome  it  most  warmly. 

At  Messrs.  Tooth's  Galleries  is  a  collection  of  drawings  by  IMr. 
W.  S.  Coleman,  which  ofifers  no  surprises  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  his  art  tendencies.  They  are  various  in  subject 
and  treated  in  divers  ways.  The  designs  for  decorative  panels 
and  tiles  seem  to  us  to  show  Mr.  Coleman  at  his  best.  His  facile 
pencil  and  easy  imagination  have  always  been  a  little  apt  to 
hurry  this  artist  into  rather  crude  designs  and  slovenly  execu- 
tion. The  full  lines  of  the  plump,  naked  children,  and  the  un- 
diluted tones  of  the  colours,  appear  more  attractive  when  framed 
in  the  wooden  panelling  of  a  fireplace  than  when  seen  in  the  gilt 
frame  and  under  the  top-light  of  a  picture  gallery.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  free  use  of  pastel  in  these  pieces  does  not  add 
charm  to  them. 

Of  Mr.  Coleman's  water-colour  landscapes  of  the  home  counties, 
many  are  effective  in  treatment  and  delicate  in  colour.  They 
represent  chiefly  snug  cottages  muflled  up  in  bines  and  briars,  or 
flowery  meads  stretching  up  hillsides  to  meet  hawthorn  hedges, 
behind  which  shine  the  blue  skies  of  spring-time.  In  some  in- 
stances the  contours  seem  to  stand  out  with  brightness,  as  in 
"  Purfleet,  Essex  "  (19),  and  "Near  Whitchurch,  Hants  "(48); 
but  in  other  examples  the  colours  remain  in  a  lower  and  more 
harmonious  key,  as  in  "  The  Old  Garden  Seat  "  (17),  which  shows 
a  faded  blue  bench  ensconced  in  a  bank  of  evergreens  and  sur- 
rounded by  beds  of  flowers,  with  an  affected  black  cat  dozing 
away  a  bored  forenoon;  and  "The  Gardener's  Daughter "  (25), 
which  represents  a  flight  of  steps  struggling  to  hold  their  own 
against  a  perfect  wilderness  of  weeds  and  seedling  flowers,  while 
a  demure  little  girl  endeavours  to  retain  her  hold  of  a  wild  young 
kitten  which  is  longing  to  see  more  of  the  world  beyond.  In 
many  of  these  drawings  the  colours  are  well  kept  in  balance,  and, 
though  slight,  the  compositions  are  often  effective. 
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WOODBARROW  FARM. 

MR.  JEROME'S  farcical  melodrama,  Woodbarroiv  Farm,  with 
which  Mr.  Thorne  has  opened  the  Vaudeville,  has  an  air  of 
immaturity  and  juvenility  about  it  wliich  the  charitable  may 
thinli:  partly  excuses  its  crudeness.  It  is  tlie  work  of  a  smart 
writer  who  has  been  to  the  theatre  and  noted  what  he  saw, 
has  read  inferior  novels  and  not  forgotten  the  plots,  and  has 
dished  up  the  result  of  his  recollections  in  the  shape — something, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  shape — of  a  play.  One  very  surprising  cir- 
cumstance in  connexion  with  IVoodbaiTow  Farm  has  been  the 
subject  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  this  is  the  fact  that  Mr. 
John  Hare  had  bought  the  right  of  performing  it  at  the  Garricli 
Theatre.  It  would  have  been  amazing,  indeed,  to  see  such  a 
composition  as  Woodbarrow  Farm  set  in  the  frame  that  had 
lately  held  so  delicate  and  artistically  finished  a  picture  as 
A  Pair  of  Spectacles.  Tlie  Vaudeville  Theatre  undoubtedly  sug- 
gests a  dill'erent  form  of  entertainment.  One  does  not  expect  there 
the  refinement  and  cultivated  taste  which  are  naturally  looked 
for  at  such  a  house  as  the  Garrick ;  l)ut  both  theatres  have 
doubtless  their  patrons  who  prefer  their  own  establishment. 
Woodbarrow  Farm  has  also  succeeded  in  New  York — an  item  of 
knowledge  which  does  not  surprise  us,  as  the  piece  may  be 
likened  to  a  dramatic  "  variety  "  entertainment,  containing  scraps 
of  melodrama,  play,  comedy,  farce,  and  burlesque ;  and  it  is 
understood  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  popular  in  the  States. 

The  idea  on  which  the  plot  is  based  has  been  utilized  by  drama- 
tists of  all  ages  since,  and  indeed  before  Christopher  Sly  begged 
that  he  might  not  be  called  Honour  nor  Lordship.  A  rustic  is 
promoted  from  the  pigsty  to  chambers  in  St.  James's  Mansions, 
with  a  comic  servant  in  attendance  to  teach  him  how  to  be  a 
gentleman ;  for  he  is  supposed  to  have  come  into  a  large  fortune. 
Why  should  an  Exmoor  farmer  who  has  inherited  money  come  to 
London  and  live  by  himself  in  chambers  with  a  comic  valet  to  give 
him  lessons  in  deportment  ?  There  are  no  reasons  except  stagy 
ones — it  occurred  to  Mr.  Jerome  that  the  bucolic  uncouthness  of 
the  countryman  might  be  grotesquely  treated,  and  be  apparently 
did  not  know  that  by  introducing  this  farce  he  weakened  the  main 
interest — such  as  there  is — of  the  story.  Mr.  Allen  Rollitt  is 
represented  as  possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  hero,  and 
a  spectator  cannot  entertain  feelings  of  sympathy  for  a  fatuous 
youth  who  has  just  been  submitting  to  the  absurd  tyranny  of  a 
buffoon  valet.  The  language  of  Rollitt  is  as  inconsistent  as  are  his 
proceedings.  At  one  moment  he  is  talking  like  a  boor,  the  next  is 
rhapsodizing  about  love,  "  the  young  apple  trees  in  May  time," 
and  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  poetic  similes.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould, 
who  plays  the  part  of  Rollitt,  and  plays  it  with  great  tact  and 
discretion,  is  so  intelligent  that  he  must  surely  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  respect  of  a  piece  so  disjointed  and  inconsistent. 

Mr.  Thome's  range  of  capacity  is  not  at  all  strained  by  the 
requirements  of  Pitfin,  Rollitt's  servant.  Piftin  is  borrowed  from 
High  Life  Ueloto  Stairs,  and  from  a  thousand  other  plays  ;  indeed 
a  comic  servant  in  a  piece  by  a  conventional  writer  is  invariably 
of  this  type,  long  as  it  is  since  Sheridan  showed  the  possibility  of 
new  developments.  It  is  not  often  that  Mr.  Thorne  is  fitted  with 
a  part  of  which  he  is  completely  master  ;  but  here  he  makes  what 
can  be  made  of  this  farcical  episode — the  result  of  which  is  to 
render  Rollitt  ridiculous  and  upset  the  balance  of  the  play.  Miss 
Vane  appears  as  an  adventuress,  who  despoils  the  heir.  Her 
efforts  are  overstrained  and  her  contrasts  over-emphasized.  It 
takes  her  so  long  to  leave  a  room  after  a  sentimental  scene  that 
the  impression  which  would  have  been  created  had  she  left  it 
sooner  is  destroyed ;  nor  would  such  an  astute  woman  as  Clara 
Dexter  have  smoked  and  conducted  herself  with  an  exaggeration 
of  a  fast  style  in  a  room  adjoining  that  from  which  the  man  she  was 
trying  to  entrap  might  enter  at  any  moment.  Miss  Ella  Bannis- 
ter, who  essays  the  part  of  Rollitt's  rustic  cousin,  plays  in  a  manner 
which  no  doubt  further  experience  will  better.  Some  sadly 
childish  episodes,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  line  of  the 
play,  follow  the  arrival  of  visitors  from  Woodbarrow  Farm  to 
London — a  quasi-aristocratic  admirer  of  Deborah  is  made  to  go 
out  shopping  and  carry  a  basket,  a  scene  of  the  feeblest  farce ; 
but  Miss  Emily  Thorne  plays  the  old  countrywoman,  Allen 
Rollitt's  mother,  with  an  ability  which  throws  the  weakness 
of  her  niece  into  stronger  relief.  At  times  a  suspicion  is  not 
unlikely  to  strike  the  spectator  that  Mr.  Jerome  had  a  sly  design 
of  burlesquing  melodrama  in  Woodba7roio  Fartn;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  suggestion  is  not  borne  out. 


MME.   CfiLIJ^E  MONTALAND. 

WITHIN  six  months  death  has  deprived  the  Com^die 
Fran^aise  of  two  of  its  leading  actresses — Jeanne  Samary 
and  Celine  Montaland.  They  differed  greatly  ui  their  age,  their 
talents,  and  their  methods.  They  were  very  different — 
Samary  was  almost  at  the  outset  of  her  career  all  vivacity  and 
impulse ;  Montaland  liad  reached  a  certain  age,  and  her  years 
and  her  figure  compelled  her  to  confine  herself  to  more  sober 
parts.  But  each,  in  her  own  way,  filled  a  definite  position,  for 
which  it  will  be  not  easy  to  find  a  successor.  Mme.  Montaland 
had  been  on  the  stage  from  very  early  childhood  ;  in  fact,  she  is 
said  to  have  made  her  debut  at  the  Fran^ais  when  hardly  more  than 
five  years  old.  After  the  usual  course  of  instruction — young  ladies 


in  Paris  do  not  go  on  to  the  stage  faute  de  mieux  as  they  do  in 
London— she  turned  her  attention  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  she 
soou  became  a  great  favourite.  AVe  recollect  her  there,  a  pretty 
girl,  admirably  suited  to  the  parts,  in  eccentric  comedy  or  farce, 
that  she  was  called  upon  to  till  on  that  mirth-provoking  stage, 
with  a  slim  person,  a  round  face,  and  a  merry  laugh.  In  many 
ways  she  was  not  unlike  Samary,  only  more  refined.  But  the 
"  slow,  sad  years  that  bring  us  all  things  ill,"  brought  to  Mme. 
Montaland  a  rotundity  of  person  that  rendered  her,  little  by 
little,  unfit  for  the  characters  she  had  impersonated  so  success- 
fully. In  fact,  to  put  it  plainly,  she  grew  stout — exceedingly 
stout.  Then  came  a  period  when  she  could  get  no  engagements, 
and  those  who  recollected  her  in  the  days  of  her  success  began  to 
fear  that  the  stage  had  lost  sight  of  her  for  ever.  But,  in  a  for- 
tunate moment  for  her  and  for  the  public,  the  director  of  the 
Od^on  remembered  her  existence,  and  engaged  her  to  play  the 
mother  in  a  version  of  M.  Daudet's  Jack,  produced,  if  our  memory 
is  exact,  in  1 880.  The  whole  performance  was  at  a  very  high 
level  of  excellence,  but  the  honours  of  the  evening  were  unques- 
tionably for  Mme.  Montaland.  We  can  recall,  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  the  hard  voice,  the  chilling  demeanour,  with  which 
she  repelled  her  impulsive  son — the  complete  realization,  in  fact, 
of  Daudet's  conception  of  an  unnatural  mother.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  thoroughly  original  part  she  ever  played  ;  and  it 
created  all  the  more  sensation  because  it  was  so  wholly  unex- 
pected that  she  who  had  been  known  as  an  actress  of  light 
comedy — where  success  had  been  due  to  natural  gifts  quite  as 
much  as  to  genius — should  have  developed,  almost  at  a  bound, 
into  a  serious  artist  who  seemed  capable  of  almost  anything. 

Mme.  Montaland  did  not  quite  fulfil  the  high  hopes  she  had 
raised.  When  she  returned  to  the  Com^die  Franjaise  some  six 
years  ago,  after  the  retirement  of  Mme.  Madeleine  Brohan,  she 
did  not  again  make  her  mark  by  any  conspicuous  success.  In- 
deed it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  the  revival  of  Le  Due  Job  last 
autumn,  her  performance  contrasted  unfavourably  with  our 
recollections  of  Mme.  Nathalie,  who  played  the  mother  in  the 
original  cast.  She  was  dignified,  but  she  lacked  tenderness.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Le  Monde  oic  Von  s'e^muie  she  presented  a 
copy  of  Mme.  Brohan's  famous  impersonation  of  the  Duchess  so 
extraordinarily  exact  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  it  was  a 
copy.  She  was,  no  doubt,  best  in  comic  parts,  or  in  parts  where 
comedy  preponderated.  Snatches  of  tenderness  she  could  render 
exceedingly  well ;  but  a  character  whose  leading  idea  was  ten- 
derness was  out  of  her  line.  She  could  not  present  it  naturally. 
She  was  so  thoroughly  mistress  of  her  art  that  she  could  not  fail 
ignominiously,  but  she  was  not  versatile  enough  to  grasp  parts 
of  opposite  characteristics — as  M.  Delaunay  could  do,  or  as  M. 
Coquelin  does.  But  she  had  an  excellent  manner,  a  beautiful 
voice,  and  perfect  diction ;  and  she  rendered  good  service  to  the 
Com^die  by  impersonating  middle-aged  ladies  in  a  way  which,  if 
not  of  the  highest  order  of  dramatic  excellence,  was  exceedingly 
clever,  and  agreeable  to  witness. 


SIR  WILLIAM'S  FIRESIDE. 
(  With  Apologies  to  the  Shade  of  Hood.) 

"  I  sliall  in  this  seasonable  -weather  continue  to  cultivate  my  own 
fireside.  "  Yours  sincerely, 

"  W.  V.  Hakcourt." 

OUT  on  a  world  of  snow  and  sleet 
Lapped  in  supreme  content  I  gaze, 
My  comfy  slippers  on  my  feet, 

My  toasting  toes  before  the  blaze. 
And  they  would  have  me  take  my  hat 
And  plunge  into  the  London  fog ! — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 

Gl-dst-ne,  they  cry,  will  shortly  die, 

Gl-d.st-ne,  they  shout,  will  soon  retire. 
From  Gl-dst-ne's  side  his  followers  fly — 

'Tis  all  to  lure  me  from  the  fire. 
And  on  the  strength  of  stuff"  like  that 

I  am  to  quit  my  glowing  log ! — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog 

The  simpletons !  out  hearts  are  set 

On  keeping  him,  nor  will  he  go ; 
And  that  he  will  not  die  just  yet 

I  happen,  don't  you  see  ?  to  know. 
Tight  sitting  as  he's  always  sat, 

He  for  retirement  all  agog ! — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 

Besides,  canine  and  feline  friends. 

Let's  ask  ourselves  before  we  budge. 
For  what  particular  party  ends 

Are  we  from  stump  to  stump  to  trudge. 
To  play  the  game  J-hn  M-rl-y's  at  ? 

The  country  round  with  him  to  jog. P — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat  i' 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 
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Good  Heav'ns !  desert  my  pleasant  hearth, 

And — they  must  take  me  for  a  fool — 
Endeavour,  of  all  things,  on  earth. 

To  bolster  up  collapsed  Home  Rule ! 
Resuscitate  that  smothered  brat ! 

That  deadest  of  dead  horses  flog  ! — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat? 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 

No,  not  for  me  !    To  sit  and  trace 

Black-etched  upon  a  sky  of  steel 
The  leafless  oaks  of  Malwood  Chase 

Is  much  to  be  preferred,  I  feel. 
Need  tve  assist  the  floundering  Pat 

Out  of  his  deep  Parnellian  bog  ? — 
What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  cat  ? 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  my  dog  ? 

Moreover  there  are  reasons  fit 

Why  I,  0  my  companions  true ! 
At  my  "  ain  fireside  "  thus  should  sit, 

And  keep  an  eye  on  one  of  you. 
I  shall  not  know  if  I  should  rat, 

Or  go  the  entire  Hibernian  hog. 
Until  I  see  you  jump,  my  cat. 

Or  hear  of  it  from  you,  my  dog. 


REVIEWS. 


OXFORD  LECTURES,  AND  OTHER  DISCOURSES.' 

THERE  is  a  wild  civility  about  the  contents  of  this  volume  of 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  which  is  very  engaging.  The 
majority  of  them — or,  to  speak  quite  by  the  card,  the  largest 
number  devoted  to  a  single  subject  or  group  of  subjects — busy 
themselves,  as  the  works  of  a  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  should, 
with  law,  or  the  fringes  and  precincts  of  law.  But  with  a  catho- 
licity which  would  have  delighted  his  learned  brother,  Paulus 
Pleydell,  advocate,  and  would  have  induced  him  to  admit  that 
Sir  Frederick  may  call  himself  not  a  hodman  but  an  architect. 
Essay  or  Discourse  Seven  is  a  dialogue  on  Religious  Equality ; 
Eight  a  tractate  on  Home  Rule ;  Nine  on  Education  and  Ex- 
amination ;  Ten  on  Law  Libraries ;  Eleven  on  the  Library  of  the 
Alpine  Club;  while  Twelve  busies  itself  with  the  form  and 
history  of  the  Sword.  Even  of  the  six  which  are  purely  or 
mainly  legal,  that  on  Sir  Henry  Maine  deals  more  with  the  man 
and  his  general  attitude  and  work  than  with  the  lawyer. 

'Tis  thus  a  pleasing  olio  ;  and,  even  for  those  who  cannot  take 
an  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  interest  in  all  its  components  (which 
we  think  ourselves  to  be  the  better  part  and  more  excellent  way), 
there  should  be  attraction  in  more  or  fewer  of  them.  On  two 
chapters — the  excellent  discourse  on  Home  Rule  as  it  affects,  and 
is  likely  to  aliect.  Imperial  sovereignty,  and  that  on  Education 
and  Examination — we  commented,  if  our  memory  plays  us  not 
tricks,  somewhat  fully  at  the  times  of  their  original  appearances. 
We  are  more  with  Sir  Frederick  on  the  one  point  than  the  other, 
though  we  are  with  him  to  a  great  extent  on  both.  Perhaps  he 
lets  examination  too  lightly  ofl"  for  its  great  crime — the  crime  of 
being,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  sop  to  democratic  ignorance  and 
jealousy.  That  the  first  apostles  of  competition  did  honestly 
believe  that  they  had  found  an  infallible  touchstone  of  merit  is, 
perhaps,  true  enough ;  that  some  of  them  did  so  is  certain.  But 
no  competent  and  experienced  human  being  (save  one  or  two 
who  have  simply  made  up  their  bundle  of  prejudices,  and  decline 
to  untie  it  at  any  price)  now  holds  that  view  ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  reasons  alleged  in  some  cases,  the  real  reason  at  the 
back  of  all  is  the  cowardly  cry,  "  How  else  face  the  constituent, 
the  editor,  the  letter-writer  to  the  papers,  the  Parliamentary 
questioner  ? "  Now  nothing  is  or  can  be  good  which  rests  on 
cowardice. 

The  purely  legal  essays — "The  Methods  of  Jurisprudence," 
English  opportunities  in  that  very  practical  science,  "  The  King's 
Peace "  (perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all),  "  Oxford  Law 
Studies,"  The  English  Manor " — are,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
all  "public  lectures,"  a  phrase  locally  equivalent,  or  very  nearly 
equivalent,  to  exoteric.  They  are  cmciones,  not  at  all  ad  clerum, 
not  exactly  to  the  heathen,  but  to  a  sort  of  mixed  public  of  faith- 
ful and  unfaithful,  of  experts  and  laymen.  Sir  Frederick  is 
merciful  to  the  layman,  on  the  whole ;  but  once,  we  think,  he 
lets  that  layman  in,  as  here  : — • 

Legal  ideas  have  as  clear  a  generic  stamp  of  their  own  as  mathematical 
or  physical  ideas  ;  and  in  law,  no  less  than  in  physics,  the  terms  of  com- 
monest use  have  a  widely  different  import  for  the  trained  and  for  the 
untrained  mind.  A  man  of  what  is  called  good  general  education  will 
talk  of  Obligation  or  Possession  as  he  will  talk  "of  Energy  or  Mass,  thinking 
he  knows  what  he  means,  but  in  truth  having  only  a  vague  shadow  of  a 
meaning.  The  physicist  will  tell  him  in  one  case,  the  lawyer  in  the  other, 
that  he  is  using  words  which  it  has  taken  generations  of  strenuous  thought 
and  discussion  to  bring  to  their  full  and  clear  signiticance.  In  either  case 
he  may  put  us  off,  if  he  chooses,  with  ridicule— the  last  refuge  of  obstinate 
ignorance  in  its  lighter  moods,  as  the  will  of  Providence  is  in  its  serious 
ones. 


*  Oxford  Lectures,  and  Other  Discottrses.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock,  Bart. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 


But  suppose  the  man  of  general  education,  not  descending  to 
those  reprehensible  methods  of  ridicule,  but  still  pleasantly, 
says : — "  Venerated  Professor,  are  you  rjuite  sure  that,  in  the 
cases  in  question  and  others,  the  generations  of  thought  and 
discussion  have  not,  instead  of  bringing  your  words  to  their 
full  and  clear  significance,  rather  been  occupied  in  narrowing 
them  down  in  a  manner  quite  legitimate,  and  probably  most 
useful  for  special  purposes,  but  in  no  sense  obligatory  on  those 
who  choose  to  accept  them  in  their  wider  quiddity  ? "  Sir 
Frederick  is  cunning  of  stroke  in  both  senses  of  ferio,  so  perhaps 
he  may  have  an  answer  even  here.  Nowhere  else  have  we  found  a 
gap  in  his  armour,  though  we  have  prodded  it  in  many  places  with 
a  friendly  misericorde.  These  lectures  are  really  excellent  ex- 
amples of  specialism  which  popularizes  without  vulgarizing,  and 
explains  while  it  does  not  patronize.  Nor  have  we,  with  one  little 
e.xception  (wherein,  as  it  happens,  we  think  he  is  right),  that  of 
the  "  mark-mote,"  observed  any  instance  of  that  irritating  habit 
of  dragging  in  pet  notions  which  besets  our  specialists  so  strongly 
nowadays,  even  when  they  are  in  their  mildest  moods,  and  a 
little  layman-child  may  lead  them  through  the  flowery  meads 
of  public  discourses.  "The  King's  Peace"  and  "The  English 
Manor,"  indeed,  illustrate  to  an  unusually  full  extent  the  enco- 
miums which  their  author  passes  on  the  manner  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  and  we  feel  rather  inclined  to  hope,  agreeable  as  this  mis- 
cellany is,  that  Sir  Frederick  may  some  day  take  them  out  of  it, 
add  ten  or  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  publish  them  as  a 
volume  of  "Legal  Essays  on  English  History,"  or  something  of 
that  kind.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  valuable,  or  rather  one  of 
the  most  invaluable,  companions  to  the  study  of  history  that  could 
be  imagined,  especially  if  it  included  articles  on  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  great  historical  statutes.  For  we  know  no  one  who  has 
handled,  or  is  likely  to  handle,  such  matters  with  the  combined 
advantages  which  Sir  Frederick  possesses,  in  the  first  place,  of 
the  legal,  political,  and  historical  knowledge  which  is  absolutely, 
and  in  the  second,  of  the  literary  and  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion which  is  all  but  absolutely,  necessary.  A  historian's  law  is 
not  commonly  impeccable,  and  a  lawyer's  politics  consist  too 
commonly  in  selecting  a  party  when  his  practice  is  good  enough 
to  justify  his  entering  Parliament,  and  (though  this  not  invari- 
ably) sticking  to  it  when  he  has  done  so. 

'The  dialogue  of  Religious  Equality,  which  is  written,  as  may  be 
imagined,  from  anything  but  a  high  Anglican  standpoint,  con- 
tains a  remarkably  ingenious  and  Socratic  exposure  of  the  com- 
mon Liberationist  claptrap.  Perhaps  some  who  merely  gibe  at 
Lord  Selborne  when  he  proves  the  fact  may  be  staggered  by  Sir 
Frederick  when  he  asks,  anent  national  property,  "When  a 
Mercian  or  West  Saxon  prince  endowed  the  See  of  Worcester 
or  of  Winchester  was  this  nation  of  England,  then  only  in  the 
making,  giving  its  goods  to  itself?  or  did  the  private  benefactors 
of  a  minster  or  a  cathedral  foundation  deem  that  they  were  giving 
to  the  State  ?  " 

The  library  articles — one  more  serious  in  tone  as  well  as  in 
subject  than  the  other — are  agreeable  ;  but  of  this  class,  the  essay 
on  the  Sword,  which  is  also  considerably  the  longest  paper  in  the 
book,  is  the  most  interesting  of  all.  The  man  who  does  not  take 
an  interest  in  weapons  is  a  worm,  and  no  man.  How  peaceful 
soever  his  lot  may  be,  and  however  little  he  may  be  physically 
able  to  wield  Durandal  or  Tizona,  he  must  remember  that  it  is 
his  to  fight  and  to  counsel,  and  delight  (as  all  healthy  boys  do 
delight)  in  the  best  of  all  fighting  tools.  Sir  Frederick  traces  the 
implement  from  its  leaf  shape  to  the  very  latest  duelling  sword 
or  cavalry  sabre,  and  gives  many  agreeable  particulars  of  most 
of  its  kinds  and  their  use.  He  only  glances  at  the  form  of  the 
weapon  which  has  always  been  the  greatest  puzzle  to  ourselves, 
the  double-handed  sword.  How  did  you  draw  that  appalling 
engine  anywhere  except  in  the  privacy  of  a  large  room,  with 
several  obsequious  squires  to  hold  the  scabbard  for  you  ?  What 
sort  of  play  could  you  make  with  it?  and,  above  all,  how  could 
you  recover  it  in  time  if  you  made  a  regular  "  swipe  "  at  the 
foe  and  missed  ?  But,  in  fact,  the  double-handed  sword  was  at 
best  a  "sport."  Of  the  handier  varieties  of  the  weapon  Sir 
Frederick  has  much  to  say,  and  he  might  with  advantage  follow 
up  the  paper  with  another  on  the  dagger.  Despite  a  kind  of 
opprobrium  wliich  has  rested  on  that  weapon,  because  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  treachery,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not,  hi  one 
or  other  of  its  almost  innumerable  forms,  been  the  fighting 
weapon  of  a  larger  part  of  the  human  race  than  the  sword  proper, 
while  of  late  years  some  have  advocated  its  substitution,  in  com- 
bination with  the  lance,  for  the  sword  itself,  in  that  branch  of 
military  service  which  at  present  uses  the  white  arm  most,  the 
cavalry.  Your  battle-axe,  too,  with  Mace,  his  blunter  brother, 
and  your  spear,  a  thing  as  noble  as  the  sword,  or  nearly  so,  these 
invite  treatment.  But  if  we  go  on  outlining  new  volumes  for  Sir 
Frederick  there  will  be  no  end  of  it.  Therefore  let  us  once  more 
congratulate  him  on  this,  and  so  shut  the  runlets. 


A  NOVEL  AND  A  NOUVELLE.* 

IT  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  novelist  who  shows  both 
promise  and  performance.    It  is  now  some  time  since  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle  made  mark  as  a  writer  by  his  classic  on  the  Ars 

*  Consequences.  A  Novel.  Bv  Egerton  Castle.  3  vols.  London :  Bentley. 
1891. 
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Dimicatoria,  called  ScJiools  and  Masters  of  Fence  ;  and  that  he 
was  not  lacking  in  some  of  the  equipment  needed  to  deal  with 
fiction  had  been  shown  in  a  few  short  stories  that  have  appeared 
in  magazines.  But  from  neither  of  these  proofs  would  it  have 
been  safe  to  conclude  otfhand  that  Mr.  Castle  would  succeed 
with  a  novel.  That  he  has  attained  success,  and  that  very  con- 
siderable, will,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  all  readers  who  take  up 
a  book  which  starts  with  one  merit,  important  enough  to  all 
books,  but  perhaps  especially  so  to  a  first  attempt  in  novel- 
writing — namely,  that  it  is  eminently  readable.  Faults  naturally 
it  has,  and  the  origin  of  some  of  them  is  not  difficult  to  trace  or 
imagine.  Mr.  Castle's  natural  bent,  we  should  say,  is  for  brevity, 
an  excellent  thing  in  writers — if  only  the  circulating  library  box 
had  not  to  be  filled  with  three-volume  novels.  This  fact,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  the  author  has  kept  before  him  ;  and,  as 
may  well  happen  with  a  writer  unpractised  in  "  padding,"  one 
result  is  that  here  and  there  occur  passages  which  the  expe- 
rienced novel-skipper's  eye  will  detect  at  once.  Therefore  they 
will  give  him  no  trouble,  and  so,  from  one  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  harm  done.  Another  thing  typical  of  a  first  work 
is  that  Mr.  Castle  has  been  singularly  lavish  with  his  material. 
His  interests  are  evidently  both  wide  and  carious,  and  he  has 
touched  all  of  them  that  he  has  brought  in  with  a  most  attractive 
freshness  and  vigour.  There  are  very  many  interesting  experiences 
and  observations  of  life  and  manners,  both  in  beaten  and  in  out- 
of-the-way  roads,  found  throughout  the  pages  of  Consequences,  so 
many  that,  if  the  book  has  diffuse  passages,  it  is  on  the  whole 
packed  full  of  matter.  This,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  not  to 
be  considered  a  fault ;  far  from  it.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
a  writer  well  versed  in  three-volume  novel  practice  could  have 
made  two  or  three  such  novels  out  of  the  materials  which  Mr. 
Castle  has  handled,  and  in  many  instances  handled  as  firmly  and 
dexterously  as  some  of  his  favourite  "  Masters  of  Fence  "  handled 
rapier  and  dagger.  But  this,  let  us  repeat,  is  not  a  fault  from 
our  point  of  view,  but  rather  a  matter  for  his  consideration  if  he 
follows  up  Consequences  with  another  novel  of  the  same  or  of 
approximate  length.  What  may  more  justly  be  considered  a 
fault  is,  that  with  all  the  abundance  of  subjects  that  Mr.  Castle 
has  put  before  us,  he  sometimes  lingers  too  lovingly  on  par- 
ticular things  in  which  it  is  clear  that  he  himself  takes  the 
keenest  interest,  but  which  may  fail  to  interest  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  his  readers.  This  applies  to 
certain  aspects  of  psychology  on  which  he  dwells.  It  may  be 
replied,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  plenty  of  incident  and  adventure, 
as  well  as  plenty  of  research  and  reflection,  brought  in  with  a 
light  touch  and  without  a  suspicion  of  pedantry,  to  counter- 
balance whatever  may  appeal  only  to  the  few.  After  all,  too,  so 
long  as  a  man  does  not  write  tiresomely,  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  air  in  his  pages  any  pet  theories  in  which  there  is  no  ort'ence  ; 
and  Mr.  Castle  is  assuredly  not  tiresome,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  few  pages  of  the  book  which,  as  has  been  said,  the  practised 
"skipper"  will  skip.  What  is  really  much  more  important  is, 
that  the  work  is  distinguished  by  verve,  by  close  and  wide  ob- 
servation of  the  ways  and  cities  of  many  men,  by  touches  of  a 
reflection  which  is  neither  shallow  nor  charged  with  the  trap- 
pings and  suits  of  weightiness,  and  that  in  many  ways,  not  least  in 
the  striking  ending,  it  is  decidedly  original. 

It  opens  with  a  description  of  the  "repentance  at  leisure" 
of  George  Kerr,  ex-officer  of  a  Highland  regiment,  who, 
when  staying  in  Seville  after  the  Crimean  War,  fell  in  with 
and  married  "  Doha  Carmen  Maria  Concepcion,  only  daughter 
of  Don  Atanasio  de  Ayala  y  Quevedo  " — between  whose  family 
and  his  own  there  was  a  romantic  tie  of  friendship.  Some  novel- 
readers  may  be  annoyed  that  Mr.  Castle  has  a  la  Gaboriau  in- 
verted the  order  of  his  first  two  chapters,  putting  the  account  of 
how  the  marriage  came  about  after  the  story  of"  How  George  Kerr 
repented  at  leisure."  But  that's  not  much,  as  there  is  only  one 
chapter  of  explanation,  and  then  we  go  straight  on  again.  One 
result  of  the  repentance — which,  with  a  woman  like  Carmen  and  a 
man  of  Kerr's  character,  who  quite  fails  to  understand  hers,  was 
inevitable — is  that  he,  by  an  ingenious  if  foolhardy  device,  which 
is  characteristic  of  him,  appears  to  commit  suicide,  and  starts  life 
afresh  in  America  under  the  name  of  David  Fargus.  There  he 
becomes  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  thence  he 
returns,  "  an  American  of  aristocratic,  unmistakably  Southern, 
even  Hispanicized  type,"  to  the  home  in  the  old  country  which  he 
has  allowed  to  pass  from  his  ownership  to  others.  Meanwhile 
he  has  discovered  that  his  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  now 
a  distinguished  young  soldier,  and  of  his  feelings  after  the  discovery 
it  is  well  said  by  the  author  that  "  man,  who  can  rule  an  empire, 
has  little  power  to  control  the  small  realm  of  his  own  brain  ;  he  may 
lead  an  army  of  thousands,  but  he  is  impotent  to  quell  absolutely 
a  single  persistent  idea.  .  .  .  For  days  be  fought  with  the  obses- 
sion," and  finally  it  prevailed  to  send  him  home.  Here,  of  course, 
begins  the  main  psychological  interest  of  the  book,  which  springs 
naturally  out  of  the  meetmg  and  constant  comradeship  between 
the  father  and  the  son,  who  does  not  suspect  that  father's  exist- 
ence. We  make  the  son's  acquaintance  in  "  the  abode  of  a 
scholar  and  dragoon  "  (where  there  is  a  pretty  touch  of  description 
due  to  the  author's  knowledge  of  both  British  and  foreign 
heraldry),  and  a  very  good  and  pleasant  fellow  we  find  him. 
From  this  point,  too,  begins  a  series  of  stirring  adventures,  which 
follow  each  other  naturally  and  easily,  and  are  a  fit  sequel  to 
George  Kerr's,  or  Colonel  Fnrgus's,  adventurous  disappearance. 
We  have  a  challenge  at  Heidelberg  which  young  Lewis  Kerr 
feels  bound  to  accept  for  his  regiment's  honour,  and  which  is 


fought  not  on  the  quaint  floor  of  the  Ilirsch  Gasse — for  Kerr  will 
have  none  of  your  Schliigerei — but  with  sabres  in  the  Angels' 
Meadow,  and  a  very  exciting  duel  it  is.  Before  it  we  hear  words 
of  wisdom  on  German  sabre-play,  and  on  the  Manchette  especially, 
from  the  lips  of  the  fat  skilful  old  master  whom  many  readers 
may  remember  at  the  Fecht  Scliule.  One  piece  of  his  advice  is 
worth  printing  for  its  out-of-the-way  common  sense,  if  one  may 
use  such  a  phrase  : — "  Keep  your  hand  warm  before  coming  on  the 
ground  ;  a  thick  glove,  for  instance,  will  keep  your  wrist  supple — 
such  details  have  decided  the  fate  of  many  an  encounter."  The 
duel  itself,  the  details  of  which  we  will  not  reveal,  is  ended  by 
an  unlucky  countertime.  When  we  get  back  to  England  we  find 
the  Kerrs,  father  and  son,  having  to  contend  as  best  they  can  with 
the  villanous  tricks  of  Charles  Hillyard,  their  relation,  a  very 
well-drawn  and  gentlemanlike  rascal.  Other  complications,  and 
remarkable  ones,  there  are,  which  last  through  the  third  volume, 
but  these  readers  may  discover  for  themselves.  Tliere  is  no  want  of 
incident  here,  and  the  relations  between  the  father  and  the  son,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  son's  learning  the  secret,  are  verv  well  ke])t  up. 
After  that  time  of  course  the  end  comes  soon.  We  have  hinted 
that  this  end  is  in  its  nature  daring,  and  yet,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
perfectly  true  to  nature — indeed  the  only  way  out.  Let  us  con- 
clude, con  In  bocca  dolce,  with  a  word  of  pi'aise  for  Mr.  Castle's 
miforced  and  by  no  means  inefiective  style. 

The  author  of  Consequences  touches  once  in  his  story  on 
mesmerism  in  a  way  which  shows  that  he  has  both  interest  in 
and  knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson's  one-volume 
story  is  of  mesmerism  all  compact  and  very  ingeniously  compact. 
The  mesmerism,  however,  belongs  to  a  past  generation,  when 
people  had  not  begun  to  call  it  hypnotism  and  to  play  dangerous 
tricks  with  it  in  the  name  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's story  it  is  extremely  "  black  magic  "  by  means  of  which  the 
"  fiddler  fellow,"  using  also  some  more  commonplace  tricks,  brings 
about  a  tragic  series  of  events.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the  book — 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  past  time  at  St.  Andrew's — who  knows 
anything  about  mesmerism,  and  he  says — but  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  anytliing  that  such  a  scoundrel  says — -that  he  learnt  its 
secrets  in  or  from  the  East,  where — still  on  his  authority — they 
know  much  more  about  it  than  we  do.  In  what  way  he  exercises 
his  power  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  without  giving  a  clue  to 
the  story  of  the  book,  which  depends  mainly  on  story,  though  it  is 
not  wanting  in  clever  characterization.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
made  a  curious  mistake,  we  think,  in  backing  up  his  more  im- 
probable incidents  by  footnotes  of  extract  from  recent  writers  on 
mesmerism  or  liypnotism.  This  is  a  disfiguring  and  distracting 
trick  ;  it  calls  one's  attention  to  "  the  wires,"  and  it  is  not  wanted. 
In  dealing  with  such  a  matter,  so  long  as  the  writer  avoids  inci- 
dents whicli  at  once  strike  an  expert  as  absolutely  impossible, 
any  reasonable  license  may  be  allowed.  The  impossible,  in  a 
matter  connected  with  mesmerism,  was  reached  in  a  compara- 
tively recent  novel  by  a  brilliant  writer,  and  its  being  so  reached 
was  a  cause  of  sorrow  to  those  who  "  knew  the  ropes  "  ;  but  Mr. 
Hutchinson  does  not  present  us  with  any  mechanical  impossibili- 
ties, and  might  therefore  have  left  his  story  to  tell  itself.  It  is, 
for  the  most  part,  weird,  but  it  is  relieved  by  a  pleasant  touch  of 
golf.  The  author  has  set  himself  an  exceedirgly  difficult  task  in 
the  narration  of  some  startling  events  by  an  old  man  sick  unto 
death,  who  yet  reproduces,  not  only  the  words,  but  even  the  tricks 
of  speech,  of  the  people  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  found 
a  striking  and  mysterious  sequel  to  the  old  man's  story. 


THE  DUG  DE  ROHAN.* 

AMONG  the  great  Frenchmen  of  a  very  remarkable  age — the 
age  of  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIII. — there  are  few  more 
noteworthy  than  Henri  de  Rohan.  There  was  something  in  the 
ardent,  visionary,  heroic  temperament  of  this  fighting  Abdiel  of  a 
lost  cause  that  befitted  the  descendant  of  legendary  knights,  and 
of  twilight  kings  of  Brittany.  The  historic  legend  "  Roi  ne  puis, 
due  ne  daigne,  Rohan  suis  "  (which  the  author  of  the  book  before 
us  spoils  by  inserting  the  pronoun)  exercised  a  life-long  influence 
over  him,  though,  in  accepting  a  dukedom  in  1603,  he  was  un- 
faithful to  the  letter  of  it.  His  military  virtues  w'ere  derived 
from  a  line  of  fighting  forefathers,  and  he  was  the  true  son  of 
Reno  de  Rohan,  the  hero  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  Lusignan. 
There  was  one  recollection  that  would  always  dwell  in  Henri's 
memory.  He  would  not  forget  that,  in  his  thirteenth  year — his 
father  having  died  a  fugitive  at  Rochelle,  and  his  mother  and 
himself  being  in  Poitou — their  Breton  chateau  of  Blain  was 
seized  by  a  Leaguer  captain,  who,  being  sore  beset  there,  put  fire 
to  the  buildings,  and  at  last  surrendered  in  the  clock-tower, 
whereupon  the  infuriated  besiegers  pillaged  the  place  and  gave 
the  gatekeeper  to  the  flames,  because  of  the  prisoners  he  had  held 
in  durance.  Henri  de  Rohan  was  nursed  in  the  stormy  times  of 
the  League,  and,  by  immediate  descent,  could  scarcely  have  been 
other  than  an  inflexible  adherent  to  the  Huguenots,  both  in 
belief  and  faction.  His  grandmother,  Isabel  d'Albivt,  godmother 
of  Henri  IV.,  received  the  new  ideas  from  Colignv's  brother,  and 
brought  up  all  her  children  with  them.  On  few  other  points  did 
she  agree  with  her  eldest  son.  Ren6,  the  youngest,  having 
narrowly  escaped  the  St.  Bartholomew,  married  that  remarkable 
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woman,  Catherine  de  Parthenay,  whose  first  husband  had  perished 
in  it.  M.  Laug-el's  biography  of  the  son  of  Eend  and  Catherine  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  seventeenth-century  history.  Hehas  spared 
no  pains  in  his  etlbrt  to  enrich  it  with  facts,  and  has  ransacked 
the  public  archives  of  London,  Paris,  and  Venice,  together  with 
some  private  collections,  and  has  embodied  valuable  data  from  a 
series  of  unpublished  letters,  with  which  the  late  M.  de  LoniSnie 
furnished  him.  But  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  been  successful 
in  presenting  the  personal  character  of  his  hero.  Rohan  does 
not  move  upon  the  elaborate  background  of  detailed  circum- 
stance with  the  lifelike  vigour  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in 
biography,  and  the  reader  will  find  that  it  will  rest  largely  with 
him  to  discover  what  in  reality  liohan  was. 

Although  the  age  was  one  of  religious  warfare,  often,  indeed, 
with  political  intent,  it  was  a  time  of  laxity  in  morals  and  life. 
Rohan's  wife,  a  daughter  of  Sully,  inflexible  in  her  adherence  to 
Protestant  opinions,  and  always  mindful  of  her  husband's  poli- 
tical interests,  was  a  woman  given  to  scandalous  intrigue.  Not 
so  Rohan  himself  Brought  up  by  his  mother  in  an  austere 
habit  of  life,  his  manners  were  distinguished  by  sobriety,  though 
he  delighted  in  outdoor  exercises  and  games.  His  table  was 
frugal,  he  drank  water  only,  and,  as  Bouft'ard  de  Madiane  says, 
he  seemed  insensible  to  passion.  He  set  before  himself  as  models 
Epaminondas,  Scipio,  and  Cfesar,  and  history — military  history 
above  all — had  a  profound  attraction  for  him.  In  the  tour 
through  Europe  which  he  began  in  1 598  his  purpose  was  almost 
wholly  political  and  military,  and  he  delighted  to  visit  battle- 
fields. A  remark  that  he  makes  touching  the  men  of  Strasburg 
foreshadows  the  system  of  offensive  tactics  which  he  afterwards 
adopted.  "  Leur  raison,"  he  says,  "  tient  fort  du  roturier  ;  car,  a 
ce  qu'ils  disent,  ils  ne  veulent  attaquer  personne,  mais  seulement 
se  d^fendre."  He  had  already  had  some  experience  of  arms  at 
the  siege  of  Amiens,  and  very  soon,  burning  for  military  glory, 
he  joined,  without  permission,  the  army  of  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
falling  thereby  under  the  King's  displeasure  ;  but  he  was  restored 
to  favour,  and  given  a  command,  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  the  capitulation  of  Juliers  in  1610. 

xM.  Laugel  describes  carefully  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Erance  and  the  confused  state  of  parties  after  the  death  of 
Henri  IV.  The  article  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  interdicting  the 
assemblies  of  the  reformed  Churches,  had  become  a  dead  letter; 
and  these  assemblies,  consolidating  their  organization,  became  a 
menace  to  the  State  in  proportion  as  they  tended  to  become 
political.  This  was  notably  the  case  with  the  Assembly  of 
Saumur  (16 11),  at  which  Rohan  was  recognized  as  the  real  head 
of  the  reformed  party,  and  with  the  Synod  of  Privas  a  year  later. 
Rohan's  policy  was,  however,  clear.  It  was  the  policy  of 
Henri  IV.,  and  afterwards  of  Richelieu,  to  strengthen  Erance  by 
alliances  against  both  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  he 
opposed  the  Spanish  marriages  with  the  utmost  zeal.  "  He  was 
penetrated  with  the  thought,"  says  M.  Laugel,  "  that  the  party  of 
which  he  was  the  soul  and  the  voice  served  the  gTeatness  of  France." 
The  incident  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  (the  "  place  de  surety  "  of 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  Rohan),  and  the  sterile 
campaign  of  161 5,  followed.  He  took  up  arms  for  the  first  time 
against  the  French  Crown,  but  was  soon  restored  to  favour. 

In  considering  the  part— the  chief  part— played  by  Rohan  in 
the  subsequent  civil  war,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  France 
was  then  an  association  of  provinces,  ill  consolidated.  Maine, 
Anjou,  and  Provence  were  added  to  the  French  Crown  under 
Louis  XI.,  Touraine  under  Henri  III.,  Orleauais  under 
Louis  XII.,  Brittany  under  Francis  I.,  and  Beam  and  French 
Navarre  in  Rohan's  own  time.  "The  great  nobles,"  said 
Richelieu,  in  his  Testament  Politique,  to  Louis  XIII.,  "  conducted 
themselves  as  if  they  were  not  your  subjects,  and  the  governors  of 
provinces  as  if  they  were  independent  sovereigns  in  their  own 
dominions."  It  was  the  steady  purpose  of  Richelieu  to  consoli- 
date the  kingdom  for  the  national  good ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  crush  the  Huguenots  as  a  political  party. 
The  opposing  policy  of  Rohan,  as  M.  Laugel  does  not  suflicientiy 
recognize,  was  in  its  very  nature  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
civil  wars,  in  fact,  broke  out  in  relation  to  the  province  of  Beam, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  in  relation  thereto  that  Rohan  had 
himself  some  pretensions  to  sovereignty  there  {Memoires  de  La 
Force).  The  permission  given  to  the  Catholics  of  B(5arn  for  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  restoration  of  their 
ecclesiastical  property,  caused  bitter  resentment  amongst  the  Re- 
formers, and  the  second  article  of  the  demands  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Rochelle  was  that  things  should  be  re-established  in 
that  province  as  they  were  in  16 1 6— that  is  to  say,  Avhen  the  old 
worship  was  proscribed.  This  is  a  point  of  which  M.  Laugel 
loses  sight;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  in  those  days, 
neither  party  was  willingly  tolerant  of  the  other.  No  sooner, 
indeed,  had  the  Assembly  taken  its  resolutions  than  there  was  a 
fierce  outburst  of  animosity  against  the  Reformers,  who  were 
massacred  in  Normandy,  and  elsewhere  treated  with  great  hard- 
ship. 

At  first  Rohan  hesitated,  but  was  prevailed  upon,  and  became 
the  soul  of  the  resistance,  soon  showing  that  he  was  the  greatest 
of  the  Huguenot  commanders.  SuUy,  his  father-in-law,  remon- 
strated with  him,  and,  in  his  answer  there  is  a  very  noteworthy 
sentence.  "  Je  say  bien,"  he  writes,  "  qu'on  fait  a  coups  d'espee 
plus  d'atheistes  que  de  catholiques  remains,  et  que  I'autorite 
royale  est  plus  blessee  en  trois  mois  de  guerre  civile  qu'en 
cinquante  ans  de  paix  ou  de  guerre  etrangere."  In  this  letter, 
also,  M.  Laugel  notes  for  the  first  time  the  expression  of  Rohan's 


willingness  to  exile  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  party.  The 
incidents  of  the  campaigns  of  1621  and  1622,  terminating  with 
the  Peace  of  Montpellier,  are  suflicientiy  well  known.  The  ex- 
traordinary vigour  with  which  Rohan  strengthened  Montauban, 
and  afterwards  compelled  the  King's  victorious  forces  to  abandon 
the  siege,  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  he  raised  his  levies  in  the 
midst  of  discouragement  and  defection,  the  electric  influence  of 
his  presence  upon  his  forces,  without  which  they  would  often 
have  disbanded,  his  capture  of  Montlaur  and  of  places  in  the 
Vivarais,  and  the  aid  that  he  rendered  to  Montpellier — all  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  military  commanders.  It  was  his  way 
to  negotiate  sword  in  hand ;  but,  when  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
peace,  he  urged  it  warmly,  and  told  the  recalcitrant  Ministers  at 
Nismes,  who  objected  to  the  entry  of  the  King  into  Nismes, 
Uzes,  and  Montpellier,  that  he  would  rather  lead  a  pack  of 
wolves  than  a  set  of  Ministers  such  as  they.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
{Hist,  des  Princes  de  Conde,  iii.  194)  has  well  remarked  that 
Rohan  was  the  first  to  perceive  that  the  inaccessible  range  of  the 
Cevennes  might  be  made  a  vast  depot  and  entrenched  camp,  from 
which  to  issue  forth  for  sudden  operations,  or  wherein  to  take 
shelter  after  defeat ;  and,  we  may  add,  that  he  here  acquired  that 
skill  in  mountain  warfare  which  he  afterwards  showed  in  such 
perfection  in  the  Valtellina. 

The  Peace  of  Montpellier  was  little  more  than  a  truce,  and 
Rohan  entered  upon  the  next  campaign  with  a  heavy  heart,  led 
thereto,  against  his  own  convictions,  by  his  brother  Soubise,  who 
was  wasting  the  coasts  with  his  fleet.  In  the  beginning  the  war 
was  a  war  of  the  two  brothers.  Richelieu,  in  his  "  Lettres," 
speaks  of  them  as  the  "freres  AnticJiristi,"  and  bitterly  reviles 
them  for  taking  up  arras  against  the  King,  when  the  interests  of 
the  country  called  him  elsewhere.  "Defection,  devastation," says 
M.  Laugel,  "  these  two  words  describe  the  miserable  campaign  of 
1625  ;  no  more  great  battles,  nor  even  great  sieges,  like  those  of 
Montauban  or  Montpellier  ;  destruction,  crops  burned,  trees  torn 
up,  misery  in  the  coimtry,  the  circle  of  famine  about  the  towns." 
Rohan  had  said  that  with  Nismes  and  the  Cevennes  he  could  defy 
the  world ;  but  the  towns  were  slow  to  move,  Nismes  refused 
him  admittance,  and  he  was  severely  checked  at  Sommieres.  He 
wasted  and  pillaged,  by  way  of  retaliation,  on  liis  course,  and  the 
stout  resistance  of  Mas  d'Azil  gave  heart  to  his  followers.  He 
succeeded  in  holding  all  the  passages  of  the  Cevennes  and  the 
country  of  Foix,  and  thus,  in  this  unhappy  campaign,  showed  that 
he  could  triumph  even  over  defeat.  He  declared,  in  explaining 
the  motives  that  had  caused  him  to  seelv  English  aid,  that  if  aban- 
doned by  all  he  would  serve  the  cause  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
and  his  last  sigh,  and  even  if  he  should  have  to  beg  his  bread 
among  strangers.  Yet  it  is  evident  that  he  had  often  a  deep  dis- 
taste to  the  part  he  had  to  play,  and  when  the  Peace  of  Paris  was 
signed,  he  threw  a  waxen  baton  into  the  flames,  begging  that  his 
generalship  might  end.  He  nevertheless  took  arms  again,  and 
this  last  civil  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  more  desperate 
in  character  than  either  of  its  predecessors.  His  administration 
also  was  stained  by  the  fact  that  he  sought  help  from  England, 
Savoy,  and  even  the  hated  Spaniard.  Rohan,  in  command  of  an 
army  ready  at  any  moment  to  disband,  unable  to  secure  the  help 
of  his  own,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  Rochelle,  opposed  by  Cond6, 
and  by  Richelieu  in  person  with  an  army  victorious  from  Italy, 
could  do  nothing  efl'ectual,  and,  although  his  vigour  was  surprising 
and  his  fertility  of  resource  without  bounds,  his  supporters  fell 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
signed  in  1629. 

After  this  final  defeat  the  spirit  of  Rohan  seems  in  some  sort 
to  have  been  broken.  We  find  him  writing  flattering  letters  from 
his  retreat  at  Venice  to  Richelieu,  begging  that  the  Republic  may 
be  urged  to  give  him  service : — "  Je  vous  assure  que  vous  etez  ici 
en  veneration.''  "Je  prie  Dieu  qu'il  vous  comble  de  ses  plus 
saintes  benedictions  et  vous  face  vivre  longtemps  pour  la  gloire 
de  la  France  et  la  liberty  de  la  chrestiente."  He  will  owe  his 
advancement,  he  declares,  to  the  Cardinal  alone  ;  but  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  writing  to  Charles  I.,  asking 
that  the  English  ambassador  may  plead  in  his  behalf  Rohan 
longed  for  action,  and  at  length  he  secured  it.  He  had  been 
urging  earnestly  upon  Richelieu  the  desirability  of  occupying  and 
defending  the  Valtellina,  whose  great  strategical  importance  he 
saw,  knowing  well  the  commanding  position  that  France  would 
gain  by  barring  the  passes  there.  He  was  given  his  instructions 
in  March  1635,  and  his  passage  from  Upper  Alsace  through 
Switzerland,  by  Liesthal,  Regensburg,  Winterthur,  St.  Gall,  Sax, 
and  Ragatz,  to  Coire  on  the  Rhine,  both  as  a  military  movement 
and  an  example  of  political  address,  was  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements.  M.  Laugel  gives  a  lucid  account  of  his  strategy 
in  the  Valtellina ;  but  those  who  would  study  closely  this  great 
example  of  mountain  warfare,  which,  it  seems  likely,  served  as  a 
model  for  Monk  in  his  Highland  campaign  of  1654,  will  find  an  admi- 
rable analysis  of  it  hi  the  Rivista  Militare  Italiana  {3rd  ser.  iv.) 
The  movement  upon  the  Valtellina  had  been  executed  with  such 
swiftness  and  secrecy  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Lucerne 
heard  of  it  too  late.  Rohan,  holding  Bormio  and  Chiavenna,  Avas 
master  of  both  the  upper  and  lower  country  ;  but  he  was  driven 
out  of  the  former,  for  his  forces  were  weak,  and  he  lay  between 
the  army  of  Fernamond,  approaching  from  the  Tyrol,  and  that  of 
Serbelloni,  from  Italy.  By  a  masterstroke  of  strategy,  however, 
he  broke  the  strength  of  the  former  at  Livigno  and  Mazzo,  and 
compelled  the  latter  to  retreat  towards  Milan,  thus  remaining 
absolute  master  of  the  valleys.  Again,  in  a  similar  manner, 
when  the  allies  approached  for  another  attack,  Rohan  shattered 
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the  Imperialists  in  the  Val  di  Fraele,  and,  turning  southward, 
utterly  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Morbegno, 
and  drove  them  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Como.  \Ve  need  not  follovs' 
the  subsequent  events.  The  projects  of  Rohan  were  great ;  but 
money  failed  him,  and  he  was  ill  supported  by  the  Court,  dis- 
heartened by  the  disastrous  "  ann(5e  de  Corbie,"  threatened  by  a 
rising  in  the  Grisons,  and  his  health  gave  way.  In  default  of 
instructions  from  the  King,  he  concluded  a  treaty  surrendering 
the  Valtellina  to  the  Grisons,  and  the  French  troops  retired  just 
when,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  the  despatches  which  would  have 
strengthened  his  hands  arrived.  The  anger  of  Richelieu  was 
great,  and  he  imputed  heavy  blame  to  Rohan,  but  much  more  to 
"messieurs  des  finances."  "Ce  mal  est  arriv(5  fiiute  d'argent ; 
pour  un  escu  qu'il  eut  fallu  donner  a  temps  il  en  faudra  dix,  et 
encore  ne  reparera-t-il  pas  la  perte  qu'on  a  faite."  The  striking 
and  romantic  career  of  Rohan  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The 
sovereignty  of  Bearn  had  been  almost  within  his  reach ;  that  of 
the  Valtellina  was  oftered  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Kuig  of  Spain;  he  had  projected  to  purchase  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Now,  distrusted  by  his  country  and  threatened  with 
arrest  as  a  traitor,  he  sought  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  in  dis- 
guise, joined  the  army  of  that  commander  as  a  volunteer,  received 
a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Rheinfelden,  and  died  on  the 
13th  of  April,  163S— a  man  of  whom  M.  Laugel  rightly  says  that 
he  had  no  successors  of  his  kind. 


SOME  SDRPRIS1^'G  SCHOOLBOYS.* 

THE  word  "  schoolboys "  occurs  in  the  above  legend  rather  in 
a  colloquially  general  than  in  a  technically  accurate 
sense.  For  instance,  Mr.  Harry  Fludyer,  the  hero  of  the 
first  volume  upon  this  select  list,  would  have  considered  him- 
self deeply  insulted  by  any  one  who  had  described  him  in  such 
language.  Aubrey  Langton,  of  The  Floiving  Tide,  would,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  recorded  career,  have  been  a  school- 
boy, if  he  had  not  happened  to  be  a  telegraph-clerk.  As  for 
Dick  Darley,  he  never  pretended  to  be  anything  else.  Yet  they 
were  all  alike  of  the  essence  of  the  schoolboy ;  they  all  alike 
exemplify,  each  in  his  rank  and  age,  the  outward  aspect  and  the 
inner  nature  of  secondary  education  as  it  is  practically  developed 
in  this  happy  country  ;  and  these,  no  doubt,  are  the  reasons  why 
whatever  authorities  regulate  such  events  submitted  them  in  a 
single  batch  to  the  estimate  of  a  critical  mind.  Moreover,  each 
of  them  is  surprising. 

Harry  Fludyer  surprises  in  a  way  which  does  his  author 
credit.  He  and  the  members  of  his  family  with  whom  he — oc- 
casionally— corresponds,  and  who  from  time  to  time  correspond 
with  each  other,  are  all  so  amazingly  life-like  and  so  incredibly 
typical  of  certain  very  common  sorts  of  people,  that  first  one  is 
tempted  to  accept  the  Fludyer  letters  as  a  genuine  selection  from 
bona  Jide  family  documents,  and  afterwards  one  clearly  perceives 
that  they  are  much  too  natural  to  be  genuine.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  persons  with  an  eye  for  the  picturesque,  and  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  rivers,  lakes,  and  such-like  aqueous  resorts,  that  that 
elegant  creature  the  swan  will  group  itself,  singly  or  in  bat- 
talions, with  such  complete  and  exquisite  grace  of  form,  and  will 
look  so  white,  that  it  overdoes  the  thing,  and — until  it  begins  to 
feed — -the  spectator  is  convinced  that  he  sees  not  real  but  "  pro- 
perty" swans,  arranged  for  artistic  effect  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Similarly  the  reader  of  Harry  Fludyer  is  convinced  that  the 
letters  are  not  real  letters,  but  are  the  work  of  a  single  mind, 
conceiving  with  absolute  fidelity  what  an  undergraduate,  his 
father,  his  mother,  his  sister,  his  brother  at  Eton,  his  brother  in 
a  cavalry  regiment,  and  so  on,  would  write  if  they  all  invariably 
and  completely  lived  up  to  their  several  characters.  There  never 
was  a  light-hearted,  idle,  aquatic,  stupidish,  rather  extravagant  boy 
of  twenty  at  Cambridge  College  who  so  ideally  lived  his  part  as  Mr. 
Harry  Fludyer.  No  fidgety,  absurd,  affectionate  mamma  ever,  in 
fact,  performed  her  role  with  such  undeviating  fidelity  as  Mrs. 
Fludyer,  nor  did  any  actual  male  parent  ever  write  a  series  of  pom- 
pous letters,  full  of  a  thick-headed,  unimaginative,  stolid  mixture 
of  generosity,  prudence,  good  sense,  and  a  disposition  to  preach,  so 
artistically  complete  and  uniform  as  those  of  Mr.  Fludyer.  And 
so  on  with  regard  to  the  rest,  except  the  cook,  whose  letters  to 
her  mistress  descend  to  the  level  of  farce,  and  poor  farce.  Harry 
Fludyer  got  into  his  college  first  boat  in  his  second  year,  when  it 
went  head  of  the  river — his  college  reads  like  Jesus  (which  last 
went  head  of  the  river  sixteen  years  ago,  by  the  way),  and  the 
cap  he  wears  in  the  picture  on  the  cover  looks  like  it — and  he 
got  a  little  into  debt,  and  his  papa  lectured  him  and  paid  up,  and 
he  kept  a  dog,  and  he  had  his  mother  and  sisters  up  for  the  May 
week,  and  gave  them  splendid  luncheons,  and  took  them  to  the 
balls,  and  he  entertained  his  soldier-brother  at  a  dining  club — 
"  You  chaps  at  Cambridge  always  do  me  like  a  prince,"  said  that 
gallant  ofticer.  They  all  describe  these  and  other  events  in  their 
letters,  and  it  is  ever  so  much  more  natural  than  life.    One  or 
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two  trifles  only  jar  upon  one's  sense  of  actuality.  In  what  college 
at  Cambridge  can  it  be  necessary  for  a  man  who  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  a  scholar  to  be  continually  inventing  excuses  for  a 
day's  visit  to  London,  and  making  them  to  the  Dean,  of  all 
people  ?  Few  Eton  boys,  one  would  think,  are  quite  so  weak  in 
spelling  as  Master  Reggie  ;  and  would  any  young  gentleman  in 
the  Lower  Boats,  describing  how  a  young  friend  had  permitted 
himself  to  make  an  offensive  joke,  proceed,  "  I  chumped  him  a 
proper  one  on  the  head,  and  told  him  to  shut  up  his  cheek "  ? 
PerLaps,  however,  a  senile  critic  whose  early  recollections  go 
back  to  times  before  Lord  Salisbury  was  Prime  Minister  knows 
less  about  modern  Etonians  than  the  author  of  Harry  Fludyer, 
and,  any  way,  the  Fludyer  letters  are  extremely  entertaining,  if 
very  light,  reading. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Langton  was  another  guess  sort  of  schoolboy 
altogether.  In  early  childhood  he  gave  much  pain  to  his  father, 
the  Ilonourable  Lascelles  Langton,  and  his  mother,  the  Honour- 
able Mrs.  Lascelles  Langton,  by  his  "  determination  to  remain  an 
illiterate  man."  This  meant  that  he  had  left  the  school  in  Wales 
where  he  was  a  pupil-teacher,  and  after  a  brief  career  of  useful- 
ness as  a  newspaper-boy,  became  a  telegraph  operator  upon  the 
Gording  railway.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  Liberal  because 
Mr.  Gladstone — called  throughout  the  story  Mr.  Clifton — had 
informed  him,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  was  due  to  Tory  misgovernment.  The  support 
accorded  by  the  Liberal  party  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  (called,  oddly 
enough,  Mr.  Manning)  caused  him  to  stand  aloof  from  party  con- 
flict. A  successful  endeavour  to  elect  to  the  Birmingham  School 
Board  persons  adverse  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  Board 
schools  rallied  his  sympathies  to  the  protesting  Tories,  and  the 
speech  made  by  Flood  (Foote),  when  he  was  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  of  publishing  a  blasphemous  libel,  made  him  "  a  partisan 
of  the  Conservative  cause.  Henceforth  I  shall  oppose  the 
doctrines  of  Liberalism  until  I  or  they  be  destroyed."  And  a 
young  friend  he  had,  who  was  a  kind  of  political  and  religious 
double  of  him,  observed,  "  A  thousand  cheers  for  Conserva- 
tism." So  Aubrey  became  a  Conservative,  and  he  had 
always  been  a  person  of  dazzling  wit,  mostly  taking  the 
form  of  coarse  impertinence,  but  entirely  to  the  taste  of  his 
railway  friends.  He  addressed  to  his  above-mentioned  friend, 
Newton,  on  one  occasion,  an  address  which  lasted  "  for  half  an 
hour,"  and  covers  fourteen  pages  all  in  one  paragraph.  After 
that  "  Perspiration  streamed  from  his  forehead,  and  Fred's 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  nervous  twitchings  of  his  own 
face.  Langton  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  placed 
his  handkerchief  into  his  pocket  again,  and  calmly  awaited 
Newton's  reply."  Naturally  there  was  no  holding  such  a  man — 
especially  when  je  devoted  himself  to  the  denunciation  of 
Radicals  and  atheists  as  ignorami.  He  determined  to  abandon 
telegraphy,  go  to  Cambridge — though  he  could  never  make  up 
his  mind  whether  to  Trinity  or  to  Trinity  Hall — and  become  a 
politician.  All  the  "  railwaymen,"  whom  he  had  mostly  con- 
verted to  Conservatism  and  Christianity,  saw  him  off'  with  tears 
and  cheers.  On  his  way  to  Cambridge  he  had  to  make  a  speech 
in  Loudon,  at  the  request  of  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party. 
It  was  announced  that  he  would  speak  "  in  support  of  the 
principles  by  which  England  had  attained  her  supremacy  in  the 
world."  "  The  people  of  London  were  gratified  at  the  announce- 
ment," for  "  they  were  all  anxious  to  bear  him  speak."  So  they 
came  in  their  thousands,  and  they  heard  something  for  their 
trouble.  It  was  nothing  less  than  an  account  of  creation.  It  was 
many  pages  long,  and  all  pretty  much  like  this  : — "  Angelic  songs 
were  rolled  forth  at  the  departure  of  hell,  and  the  last  strains 
that  the  devils  heard  were  the  concluding  measures  of  the  dead 
march  of  heaven.  That  march  was  henceforth  placed  in  the 
archives  of  eternity  to  await  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The 
music  of  heaven  is  not  confined  to  the  scales  of  earth,  for  the  com- 
pass of  an  angel's  voice  is  twelve  octaves  and  a  half."  It  must  be 
observed  that  Aubrey,  though  so  wise  and  good,  was  able  to  boast 
that  "  in  calling  labourers  fools  you  libel  me,  because  my  fore- 
fathers belonged  to  the  same  old  stock."  Then  how  and  why — 
and  this  question  tormented  us  all  through  the  book — was  his 
father  the  Honourable  Lascelles  ?  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
he  arrived  at  Cambridge  he  met  Harry  Fludyer,  or  perhaps  in  the 
fulness  of  time  was  a  contemporary  of  Harry's  brother  Reggie, 
and  got  chumped  a  proper  one  on  the  head.  It  should  be  added 
that  when  he  has  taken  his  degree  he  will  write  a  book,  to  be 
called  2'he  Last  Emanation  of  Hell.  It  will  be  about  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  and  "  will  change  the  tendency  of  modern  thought." 
May  we  be  there — as  of  course  we  sh;ill — to  review  it! 

Our  third  schoolboy  is  much  less  agreeable  than  the  other  two. 
In  one  way  he  is  the  opposite  of  Fludyer.  As  you  begin  the 
enormous  and  almost  infinite  record  of  his  childish  career,  it  does 
not  for  a  moment  occur  to  you  that  anything  so  trivial,  so  weari- 
some, so  absurd,  and  yet  so  uninteresting,  can  possibly  be  true. 
As  you  read  heavily  on,  the  melancholy  conviction  grows  up 
insensibly  in  your  mind  that,  if  it  was  not  true,  it  could  not  have 
been  written.  Just  as  no  human  intellect  could  have  imagined 
any  development  of  practical  politics  so  delightful  and  so  artis- 
tically complete  as  the  Parnell  imbroglio,  no  mere  author  of 
Percy  Tomo  could  have  set  down  such  stuff',  and  so  much  of  it, 
as  l){ck  Darley,  unless  it  were  the  unvarnished  record  of  actual 
recollections.  No  one  could  have  imagined  such  a  prepos- 
terous place  as  St.  Florence's  Collegiate  School,  such  a  mawkish 
and  efltiminate  little  donkey  as  Dick  Darley,  or  such  a  horrible 
and  morbid  creature  as  Aubrey  Sleeman,  his  friend.  This  Aubrey, 
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we  are  happy  to  say,  was  drowned,  having  been  persuaded  against 
his  will  to  bathe  in  the  sea — a  practice  to  which  he  characteris- 
tically objected,  on  the  ground  that  "  he  never  could  part  his  hair 
properly  tor  the  rest  of  the  day,"  and  that  he  "  never  got  warm 
again."  His  misadventure  was  not  only  a  good  thing  in  itself, 
but  led  to  one  of  the  most  amazing  illustrations  ever  seen  in  a 
story-book.  It  represents  a  group  of  schoolboys  and  ushers  sur- 
rounding the  cold  and  miraculously  stift"  corpse  of  their  little  com- 
rade, and  it  is  almost  worth  while  to  read  the  book  in  order  to 
see  it.  The  narrative  is  couched  in  the  first  person  singular,  and 
the  author's  ineradicable  fondness  for  the  flattest  and  most  abject 
puns  is  worthy  of  his  complete  unconsciousness  that  he  is  repre- 
senting a  type  of  very  nearly  everything  that  a  schoolboy  ought 
not  to  be.  He  thinks  that  it  was  Mario  who  sat  among  the  ruins 
of  Carthage  (they  would  have  made  an  excellent  opera  decor,  but 
we  do  not  remember  the  composer),  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
cave  to  be  accessible  "  only  at  the  lowest  neap  tides."  Among 
his  other  vices  Dick  Darley  had  that  of  preserving  his  occasional 
verses,  and  they  all  appear  in  his  story,  each  with  an  apology. 
One  line  deserves  quotation.  It  is  in  a  very  early  eil'ort,  being  an 
elegy  upon  Albert  Smith,  whose  performances  Dick  was  just  old 
enough  to  have  seen,  and  it  is  the  first  line  : — 

Weep,  mighty  Blanc !    Thy  hero  is  no  more  I 


WITH  THE  BEDUINS.* 

MH.  HILL'S  modest  preface,  with  its  disclaimer  of  "  scholar- 
ship," might  disarm  the  exacting  critic,  were  it  not  that 
the  title-page  stares  him  in  the  face  with  that  same  bland  un- 
consciousness of  offence,  almost  criminal,  that  has  so  long  vexed 
the  soul  of  him  who  has  learned  to  love  the  beautiful  language 
of  Arabia.  To  speak  of  "Beduins  "  is  as  though  one  should  talk 
in  English  of  "  Arabses,"  or  speak  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
Eastern  lands  as  "  Fellahins."  The  Badu,  or  Badawi,  is  the  man 
who  dwells  in  the  desert,  the  Baida — Badawin  is  the  plural.  In 
this  narrative  of  three  successive  journeys  through  Palestine  and 
Syria,  Mr.  Hill  (accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hill,  who  shared  his  adven- 
tures) narrates  some  of  the  usual  experiences  of  the  English 
traveller  who,  with  no  knowledge  of  Arabic,  adventures  himself 
among  these  Ishmaelites  under  the  guidance  of  a  Syrian  drago- 
man. He  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  wily  and  rapacious  Arab 
sheikh,  and  his  dragoman,  even  if  he  has  not  an  understanding 
with  the  Arabs,  being  a  Christian,  counts  for  less  than  nothing 
in  the  way  of  protection  against  robbery  and  extortion.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  town-bred  dragoman  every  petty  community  of  Arab 
dwellers  in  tents  passes  for  the  dreaded  Badawin,  and  he  works 
upon  the  imagination  (or  the  purse)  of  his  confiding  employer 
accordingly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  English  travellers  in  the 
IJast  come  in  close  contact  with  the  genuine  Badawin,  or 
"'  Aarab"as  they  are  distinctively  termed  by  their  neighbours. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hill  ("  drawn  by  an  overpowering  force,"  as  our 
author  testifies)  went  into  the  haunts  of  some  of  these  tribes, 
bordering  on  the  more  frequented  routes  in  Syria,  although  only  a 
portion  of  the  journeys  recorded  in  this  book  was  among  the 
Badawin.  We  may  roughly  divide  the  Badawin  tribes  of  Syria 
into  two  groups— not,  of  course,  including  the  fellahin  dwellers 
in  tents,  nor  the  tribes  immediately  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
which  are  neither  Badawin  nor  Fellahin,  but  partly  both — 
namely,  the  large  tribes  that  roam  over  the  immense  deserts 
between  Damascus  and  the  Euphrates,  such  as  the  Shammars 
and  the  Anizeh,  and  the  smaller  tribes  confined  to  a  circum- 
scribed and  definite  area.  Of  the  former  group,  our  travellers  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  the  Anizeh,  when  they  made  the  journey  to 
Palmyra  in  1 889.  This  tribe  leaves  the  waterless  Syrian  desert 
during  the  summer  heats  and  occupies  the  country  bet  ween  Palmyra 
and  Damascus.  In  Syria  these  great  tribes  are  known  as  Ahl-ush- 
Shamal,  or  "  People  of  the  North."  They  profess  to  hold  the 
smaller  Badawin  tribes  in  great  contempt — do  not,  in  fact,  hold 
them  for  Badawin  at  all.  This  journey  to  Palmyra  does  not  very 
much  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  Badawin.  The  travellers 
very  wisely  secured  the  services  of  a  man  of  the  Anizeh  to  act  as 
guide  and  protector  to  the  somewhat  sumptuous  caravan  with 
which  they  journeyed.  Perhaps  we  might  suggest  here  that 
English  people  who  travel  in  this  style  must  expect  to  pay  heavy 
toll  for  exemption  from  plunder.  The  familiar  incidents  of 
Eastern  travel  are  told  in  a  plain  straightforward  way.  There 
are  the  usual  troubles  with  Turkish  governors  and  zaptiehs  ;  and 
there  is  a  graphic  touch  of  the  desert  in  the  description  of  the 
night  journey  on  p.  144,  and  the  effect  of  the  mirage  on  p.  145. 
Mr.  Hill's  brief  epitome  of  the  history  of  this  city  of  Zenobia  is 
succinct  and  comprehensive.  The  account  of  the  discovery  of 
fresh  water  at  Palmyra  in  1888  is  of  considerable  interest.  Our 
own  itinerary  of  the  date  of  1886  has  this  note  : — "Oasis  with 
large  pool,  good  water ;  end  of  first  stage  (on  road  to  Homs) ; 
carry  horse  provender  for  two  days."  There  is  some  mystery 
about  the  account  of  the  French  lady  on  p.  1 54.  A  French  lady, 
highly  connected  in  France  at  the  time,  visited  Palmyra  in  1887 
and  crossed  the  desert  to  Baghdad  with  a  great  retinue.  We 
met  the  chief  of  her  escort,  the  Anizeh  Sheikh  of  Palmyra,  a 
magnificent  Semite,  clad  in  silks  and  adorned  with  jewellery, 
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and  he  brought  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit  his  tribe.  "Was 
the  governor,  more  Turcico,  trying  to  impose  upon  the  purses  or 
the  credulity  of  his  English  visitors,  whom  he  took  to  be  "  persons 
of  consequence"  (p.  iSS)?  We  meet  with  the  Badawin  on 
p.  161  (Anizeh,  apparently),  where  the  horsemen,  some  eighty  in 
number,  "  sitting  still  as  death,"  waiting  for  a  signal  from  their 
outpost  on  the  hill,  give  another  life-like  touch  of  the  perils  of  the 
wilderness.  There  is  little  in  the  journey,  however,  to  bring  the 
Badawin  upon  the  scene.  Since  1870,  when  a  Turkish  military 
post  was  established  at  Palmyra,  the  road  from  Damascus  is  no 
longer  the  hunting  ground  it  used  to  be  for  the  predatory  tribes 
of  the  desert.  The  Anizeh  of  the  present  day  are  said  to  muster 
(including  all  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  tribe)  some  10,000 
horsemen,  and  enjoy  the  possession  of  100,000  camels.  We  have 
met  them  as  far  north  as  Nineveh  and  as  far  to  the  east  as 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon,  where  they  had  come  as  intruders  and  enemies 
into  the  country  of  the  Shammars. 

The  tribes  of  the  second  group  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Badawin  paradise  of  Belka  and  the  Hauran  ;  the  Hadadain,  the 
Mowali,  the  Bakaa,  the  Turkoman,  the  Ladja,  the  Fuheli,  the 
Bani  Sokhr,  the  Adwan,  the  Sirhan.  Further  south  are  the 
Howeitat,  the  Sharrarat,  and  the  Bani  Atieh,  all  comprised 
under  the  designation  of  the  Ahl-ul-Kibli,  whose  habitat  is  about 
"Wadi  Musa  or  Petra.  West  of  the  Jordan  are  other  tribes,  more 
or  less  in  a  transition  state  between  a  nomad  and  a  settled  life. 
There  are  other  tribes  or  families  of  obscure  designation  and 
uncertain  descent  who  pass  for  "  Aarab,"  but  who  are  looked 
down  upon  as  mongrels. 

In  1888  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  made  a  journey  east  of  the  Jordan, 
having  arranged  (through  the  dragoman)  with  a  couple  of  Adwan 
sheikhs  for  safe  conduct  and  protection.  The  Adwan  have  their 
camping  ground  in  ancient  Moab.  An  English  lady  and  gentle- 
man on  an  autumn  trip  could  not  be  expected  to  be  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  Badawin  politics,  and  to  their  quite  excusable 
ignorance  on  this  subject  must  be  attributed  much  of  the  subse- 
quent annoyances  and  the  rapacious  extortion  of  which  they  were 
the  victims.  These  border  Badawin  have  an  evil  reputation. 
They  gather  to  themselves  the  scum  and  the  offscourings  of  the 
settled  land  and  the  desert,  and  English  travellers  with  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  little  knowledge  of  the  Arab  character  minister 
to  their  corruption.  The  Adwans  were  from  of  old  a  client  tribe 
of  the  Bani  Sokhr,  the  lords  of  the  Belka  ;  from  what  Mr.  Hill 
says  on  p.  44  they  seem  of  late  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  assert 
their  independence.  The  power  of  the  Bani  Sokhr  was  broken 
some  years  ago  by  a  military  expedition  of  the  Turks,  and  they 
were  made  to  promise  to  plough  the  land  like  the  fellahin.  The 
other  Arabs  say  of  them  that  they  scruple  not  to  take  the  life  of 
the  guest  for  plunder,  but  this  is  a  libel.  This  journey  of  1888 
took  our  travellers  through  the  fair  and  fertile  Belka,  over  the 
open  plains  and  downs  of  old  Ammon  and  Moab,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh ;  a  land  of  old-world  ruins, 
of  glory  faded  to  desolation,  the  camping  ground  of  the  homeless 
nomads  of  the  desert.  Mr.  Hill's  description  of  the  ruins  of 
Mashita  (  Umm  Shetta),  unmistakably  Sassanide  in  appearance  and 
construction,  has  a  chapter  to  itself.  The  illustrations  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  ruined  palace.  And  so  on,  over  the  open 
plains  to  Amman,  anciently  Babbath  Ammon,  with  its  Greek 
ruins,  through  Es-Salt,  the  ancient  Ramoth  Gilead  (where  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  near-lying  mausoleum  of  white  lime- 
stone with  its  marble  sarcophagi),  and  on  to  Jerasli  (ancient 
Geraza),  with  its  stupendous  Roman  remains,  of  which  a  brief 
account  is  given.  The  Osmanlis  have  settled  a  colony  of  Cir- 
cassians here,  a  common  method  of  the  crooked  Turkish  policy 
of  "  dividing  and  ruling,"  which  has  led  to  disastrous  results 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  destruction  of  the  ill-fated  Circassian 
colony  at  l!.;ls-ul-Aiu  in  the  upper  Mesopotamian  deserts  has 
already  been  narrated  in  the  pages  of  this  Reviexo.  "  With  the 
Badawin  "  is  a  fair  description  of  that  part  of  the  journey  which 
took  our  travellers  through  the  country  to  the  east  of  the 
Jordan ;  although  these  ''  Aarab "  of  the  borderland  are  but  a 
mixed  race.  There  is  on  p.  83  an  example  of  the  kind  of  risk 
travellers  undergo  among  these  outlaws  in  the  account  of 
the  night  attempt  on  the  camp.  The  way  in  which  the  Badu 
harami  sets  about  his  midnight  work  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
Having  taken  to  himself  a  couple  or  more  companions  of  like 
kidney,  he  sets  oft'  to  prowl  round  some  isolated  tent.  One  of 
the  party  disposes  of  the  dogs  by  fleeing  with  the  curs  barking 
at  his  heels  in  hot  pursuit,  another  makes  oft"  with  the  camels,  and 
a  third  devotes  his  attention  to  the  tent,  ready  to  knock  any  of 
the  inmates  on  the  head  who  may  sally  out  to  see  what  the 
uproar  is  about.  If  a  thief  happens  to  get  caught,  the  usual 
practice  is  to  bury  him  alive  in  the  ground  and  leave  him  to  die 
• — unless  he  is  prepared  to  pay  what  his  captors  consider  a  suf- 
ficient ransom.  We  once  found  an  unlucky  "  harami "  in  this 
predicament,  and  only  after  great  trouble  (and  at  no  small  cost) 
were  we  able  to  save  ourselves  from  seeing  him  die  by  inches 
under  our  eyes. 

The  expedition  made  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  of  more 
interest  as  concerns  the  Badawin,  and  loses  nothing  of  the  inter- 
est in  the  telling.  They  started  from  Jerusalem  imder  the  escort 
of  a  sheikh  of  the  Jahalin,  one  of  the  half-Badu,  half-Fellah  tribes 
to  the  south  of  Hebron.  We  cannot  but  think  it  was  an  ill- 
advised  beginning  of  an  unfortunate  and  expensive  adventure  to 
attempt  to  reach  Wadi  Musa  under  the  protection  of  this  tribe, 
whose  intrusion  into  the  territory  of  the  Ahl-ul-Kibli  in  such  a 
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coveted  position  of  profit  was  certain  to  be  resented  by  the  tribes 
of  that  confraternity,  which  claims  the  desert  as  its  own  between 
Wadi  Sirhan  and  Wadi  Musa.  But  the  time  was  unpropitious. 
The  tribes  were  fightinij  at  Petra,  and  almost  within  sight  of  the 
rock  city  of  Edom  the  travellers  had  to  turn  back,  and,  in  an 
evil  hour  for  themselves,  they  decided  to  turn  aside  and  visit  Kir 
of  Moab.  The  Howeitat  was  one  of  the  belligerent  tribes.  We 
are  introduced  to  these  tribesmen  in  the  account  of  an  anxious 
night  spent  in  their  enforced  and  unwelcome  company,  each 
man  "  sitting  with  his  gun  in  front  of  him  and  his  sword  and 
pistol  ready,  watching  us  with  greedy  eyes."  Badawin  warfare 
is  not  usually  of  a  very  bloodthirsty  character.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  bravado,  of  "  excursions  and  alarums,"  but  the  "  thar,"  or 
law  of  life  for  life,  prevents  unnecessary  bloodshed,  as  no  Badu 
cares  to  bring  the  avenger  of  blood  on  himself  and  his  family. 
At  Kir  of  Moab  (now  known  as  Kerak)  our  travellers  fell  among 
thieves  and  into  the  troubles  which  Mr.  Hill  aptly  describes  as 
"  trap  No.  I  "  and  "  trap  No.  2."  Kerak  is  a  rude  town  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a  steep  limestone  hill ;  the  natives  of  it  uncouth 
and  savage  peasants,  with  a  few  Greek  Christians  living  amongst 
them.  The  people,  if  they  are  (which  may  be  doubted)  of 
Badawin  descent,  now,  at  any  rate,  plough  the  fields  of  Moab 
and  take  to  the  tent  only  in  the  spring  when  they  pasture  their 
large  Hocks  of  sheep.  The  rival  (or  jomt)  sheikhs  are  a  brace  of 
as  arrant  rogues  as  may  be  found  among  all  the  Ishmaelites,  and 
between  the  two  our  travellers  were  shamelessly  and  openly 
despoiled,  the  ransom  for  their  deliverance  being  a  bounteous  for- 
tune to  the  grasping  and  miserly  peasant-sheikhs.  Out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Keraki  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bani  Hameydi, 
a  neighbouring  tribe  to  the  north.  The  tender  mercies  of  these 
latter  were  as  cruel,  but  not  as  formidable,  as  those  of  the  Keraki 
bandits,  and  at  their  hands  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  rightly  declined 
to  be  shorn.  It  was  this  same  Hameydi  tribe  that  had 
the  battle  with  the  men  of  Muhammad  Mujalli,  of  Kerak, 
for  the  money  which  the  latter  had  received  as  the  price 
of  the  Moabite  stone ;  but,  although  they  killed  some  of  the 
Kerakis,  they  were  unable  to  "  touch "  the  money.  Intending 
travellers  in  these  wild  borderlands  of  civilization  may  consider 
the  words  in  which  Mr.  Hill  points  the  moral  of  his  captivity 
among  these  lawless  Moslems  : — "  So  far  as  regards  European 
travellers,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  result  of  the  whole  affair  is 
that  they  will  run  considerably  more  risk  than  heretofore."  Not 
a  desirable  result  by  any  meaus  to  have  attained.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill  went  among  these  rapacious  Arabs,  who  own  to  no  rule  and 
no  authority  (said  Sheikh  Sfilah,  "  he  was  the  King  of  Kerak,  and 
cared  neither  for  Consul,  Queen,  nor  Sultan  "),  with  ten  followers, 
a  large  and  well-equipped  camp,  a  store  of  gold,  and  every  evi- 
dence of  possessing  more.  Human  nature  is  the  same  all  the 
world  over,  and  we  cannot  greatly  blame  these  ignorant  and 
poverty-stricken  dwellers  in  the  I'auiine-haunted  desert  that  the 
temptation  to  plunder  was  strong  upon  them  with  such  a  tempt- 
ing prize  within  their  grasp.  The  traveller  who  will  visit  these 
dangerous  wilds  must  go  as  a  poor  man  would  go  (Mr.  Lethaby, 
for  example,  the  devoted  English  missionary  at  Kerak),  or  he 
must  take  an  escort  sutticiently  strong  to  overawe  the  inborn  pre- 
datory instincts  of  these  Ishmaelites,  whose  hand  is  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 

"  The  Stories  of  Abou  Suleyman  "  at  the  end  of  the  book  are 
such  as  one  may  hear  from  every  coffee-house  and  hotel-haunting 
"tariuman"of  the  East.  They  are  in  the  quaint  "  English-as- 
she-is-spoke  "  of  the  Levant.  They  savour  more  of  the  bazar 
and  the  coll'ee-house  than  of  the  black  tent  and  the  desert.  Here 
is  one  (not  in  the  book,  but  which  has  been  told  for  generations 
wlierever  a  Badu  pitches  his  tent)  which  sufficiently  accounts,  in 
the  Arab  mind,  for  the  Badu.  To  Adam  were  three  sons — a 
farmer,  a  hunter,  and  a  Badawi.  To  the  latter,  for  liis  livelihood, 
Adam  gave  a  camel.  The  Badawi  came  to  Adam  and  said,  "  My 
camel  is  dead ;  what  shall  I  do  now  for  a  living  ?  "  To  whom 
Adam,  "  Go  thy  way,  and  live  of  what  thou  canst  filch  from  thy 
brethren." 

We  have  read  this  book  with  much  interest.  It  tells  its  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  travel— delightful,  no  doubt,  in  the  memory 
of  the  travellers  whose  adventures  it  records,  and  pleasant  to  him 
who  reads — in  lands  which  always  possess  a  fascinating  interest  to 
all  dwellers  under  cloudy  Western  skies.  It  lays  no  claim  to 
scholarship  or  research,  but  it  adds,  nevertheless,  to  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  life  that  is  lived  to-day  in  lands  the  charm 
of  whose  old  and  sacred  story  will  never  fade  away.  The  illus- 
trations from  photographs  (we  cannot  say  much  for  the  sketches) 
serve  their  purpose  as  "  illustrations  "  admirably ;  especially  are 
those  of  the  Arabs  of  Kerak  life-like  and  characteristic.  And  it 
is  no  less  a  pleasant  than  an  imperative  duty  to  add  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  compliment  when  we  say  that  the  lady  to  whom  tlie 
book  is  dedicated,  who  so  bravely  bore  her  part  in  the  scenes  it 
describes,  is  worthy  of  the  honour. 


RED,  WHITE,  AND  BLUES.* 

TWO  blues— which  nobody  can  deny — Mmes.  Roland  and 
de  Genlis,  to  whom  Mr.  Dobson  had  thought  of  adding 
Mme.  Dacier ;  a  white,  the  swansdown  Princesse  de  Lamballe ; 
and  a  red,  the  Charlotte  Corday  who,  starting  at  the  questions  of 


her  judge,  exclaimed  "  The  monster  takes  me  for  a  murderess  !  " 
which  natheless  she  was,  and  died  boldly  in  red  for  the  same.  But 
though  neither  she  nor  the  others  departed  this  life  precisely  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  the  names  of  Lamballe,  Roland,  and  Corday 
must  still  smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Mr.  Dobson's  quiet  cream-laid  prose,  which  scans  better  than 
unspeakable  quantities  of  other  men's  verse,  is  very  gentle  with 
these.  Perhaps  he  does  a  little  too  much  glozing  now  and  then ; 
as  over  Mme.  Roland's  Buzot,  and  Mme.  de  Genlis's  brazen 
burlesque  inaction  of  Pamela;  or,  Virtue  Heivarded.  Not  that 
his  ink  is  always  perfumed  and  rose-colour,  as  his  thumb-nail 
sketch  of  black  Marat  shows : — 

Half  dwarf,  half  maniac ;  dressed  in  a  filthy  .shirt,  a  shabby  patched  siirtoiit, 
and  ink-stained  velvet  smalls;  his  hair  knotted  tightly  with  :i  thoiif;,  his 
shoes  tied  carelessly -with  string.  .  .  .  Enormous  head  and  pallid  leaden 
face  ;  sloping  wild-beast  brows,  and  piercing  tigerish  eyes  ;  croaking  t'rog- 
like  mouth,  the  thin  lips  bulged  like  an  adder's  poison-bag  .... 

And  so  on ;  the  poison-bag  metaphor  being,  obiter,  a  libel  on 
the  adder. 

Mme.  de  Genlis  is  also  consistently  pilloried  in  a  quiet  way, 
as  if  (say)  on  a  pincushion  ;  and  that  second-hand  Mme.  tie 
Maintenon  deserves  it,  if  only  for  taking  to  her  own  self  in 
Mr.  Dobson's  volume — which  makes  a  pretty  giftlet — exactly  as 
much  room  as  is  spared  to  the  other  three.  That  coquine  and  i/i/ri- 
gante,  as  some  insisted  on  believing  her,  who  was  a  canoness  and 
fictive  countess  at  seven,  kept  school  at  eight,  and  wrote  some  eight  y 
or  ninety  useless  and  annoying  volumes  of  nothing  at  all,  can 
indeed  claim  the  one  merit  of  keeping  "  le  roi  Poire  "  in  his  youth  on 
a  plank-bed  ;  for  which  much  may  be  forgiven  her.  She  wrote,  and 
wrote,  and  wrote,  ever  and  always  with  the  feverish  scratching  of 
a  clucking  hen — "  a  Rousseau's  hen,"  as  Horace  Walpole  called 
her — and  the  Due  de  Chartres  deserved  to  score  for  the  way  in 
which  he  (in  great  part  prophetically,  for  she  lived  till  84  and 
died  writing)  paid  her  off' on  her  thirtieth  birthday  in  a  lost  dis- 
cretion bet,  with — 

A  doll  large  as  life  seated  at  my  desk,  pen  in  hand  and  wearing  ahead- 
dress  of  millions  of  ([uills.  On  one  side  of  the  desk  was  a  ream  of  splendid 
paper,  and  on  the  other  32  blank  octavo  books  in  green  morocco,  with  24 
smaller  in  red. 

The  nett  result  is  that  the  Genlisiana  of  1820  are  now  more 
impossible  than  even  the  Maintenoniann  of  1 773.  And  Mr.  Dobson 
is  happy  in  giving  his  readers  Lady  Morgan  on  Mme.  de  Genlis, 
which  sounds  as  natural  as  "  green  on  blue  "  at  a  game  of  pool. 

This  tiresome  prodigy  made  the  pedagogue's  accusation  against 
the  Princesse  de  Lamballe  that  she  wasn't  witty.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  of  that  soft,  noble-hearted,  self-sacrificing 
woman,  who  was  "  as  good  as  she  was  bonnie  "  ;  "  chaste  in  a  court 
of  rout5s  and  panders,  where  chastity  was  a  prejudice  "  ;  the  good 
angel  of  her  father-in-law's  pai/najmes ;  a  "  small  sweet  idyll  of 
a  (jreuze,"  with  her  serene  face,  tranquil  eyes,  and  fiower-like 
head,  rising  under  a  heron-tuft  from  fur  and  swansdown,  or  straw- 
hatted  in  a  cloud  of  fair  linen.  Even  when  she  became  a  sort  of 
charity-bazaar  freemasoness,  the  whiteness  which  was  hers  seemed 
still  by  a  sort  of  wliite  magic  to  cling  to  her  in  her  lodge  De  la 
Candeur.  And  when  they  trailed  her  head  upon  a  pike,  they  got 
a  barber  to  powder  her  blonde  hair. 

The  foil  to  this  is  the  magnificent  young  woman  of  three-and- 
twenty  who  blushed  very  readily  ;  "  the  preparer  of  peace  "  with 
the  one  linn  stab  of  the  dagger,  "  below  the  clavicle,  sheer  through 
the  lung";  whose  brilliant  complexion  never  faded,  whose  lips 
were  red  as  ever  to  the  last,  when  she  was  carted  to  the  guillo- 
tine in  the  red  smock  of  the  murderess,  and  dazzled  Adam  Lux 
into  dying  for  her  ghost. 

The  other  litteratrice,  as  the  catalogues  have  it,  Mme.  Roland, 
showed  the  ruling  passion  in  that  request  for  pen  and  paper  under 
the  scaii'old,  and  in  the  furtively-scribbled  gaol  Memoirs — a  book 
of  another  guess  sort,  though,  than  Mme.  de  Genlis's — not  to 
mention  the  letters  to  her  hunted-down  Buzot,  "  heart  of  fire  and 
soul  of  iron,"  hunger-killed  at  length  and  parcel-eaten  by  dogs  in 
a  St.  Emilion  cornfield,  eight  months  after  her  head  had  fallen, 
and  rigorous  Roland  himself  had  bored  a  cane-sword  through  his 
heart. 

Mr.  Dobson  is  not  exactly  shocked  but  surprised  at  "  the 
terrible  love  that  flames  up  and  beats  and  burns  in  every  line  "  of 
the  five  known  letters  to  Buzot.  But  they  were  written  in  the 
shadow  of  death  amid  other  burning  scenes ;  and  were  it 
Mr.  Dobson's  role,  as  happily  for  us  it  is  not,  dully  and  drily  to 
philosophize  upon  this  business,  he  would  be  aware  that  the  laxity 
under  the  axe,  the  license  in  extremis,  of  the  revolutionary 
prisoners  has  been  referred  to  a  final  cause  that  primes  personal 
psychology  and  physiology  both. 

Mr.  Dobson  has  found  a  happy  simile  for  Rousseau's  insane 
vanity  in  that  acme  of  classic  infatuation,  the  dish  of  peacocks" 
brains ;  but  why  does  he  quote  with  approval  (p.  69)  that  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe  and  Mademoiselle  de  Bourbon  were  "  the 
pomps  of  the  century "  P  The  self-accusation  of  the  peacock- 
brained  about  "  sending  his  children  to  the  Foundling  "  is  now, 
too,  a  good  deal  disbelieved ;  on  an  occult  application  of  the  de 
non  existeyitibus  argument. 


*  Four  Frenchwomen.   By  Austin  Dobson.   Cljatto  &  Windus,  1890. 
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SOME  TRAXSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK.' 

MR.  MACKAIL'S  selected  edition,  text  and  translation,  of 
the  Greek  Anthology  is  a  book  to  be  spoken  of  with  very 
hearty  approval.    We  took  it  up,  we  own,  with  something  of  fear 
and  trembling.    The  Anthology  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
possessions  of  scholars  and  of  lovers  of  literature  who  know  it ; 
but  these  are  not  a  large  class.    It  is  bulky,  its  best  editions  are 
bulkier,  it  lor  more  reasons  than  one  does  not  come  within  the 
ordinary  school  and  University  curriculum  ;  and,  last  of  all,  its 
contents  are  necessarily  of  the  most  unequal  value.    A  good  and 
handy  edition  of  the  complete  text,  printed  in  type  between  the 
elegant  but  rather  eye-pricking  characters  of  Jacobs  and  the  ugly 
semi-uncials  which  have  recently  become  fashionable,  would  be 
an  immense  boon,  and  if  Mr.  Mackail  could  induce  the  Clarendon 
Press  to  do  it,  we  should  bless  him  even  more  than  for  this  book. 
But  for  other  than  selfish  purposes  we  must  admit  that  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  more  needed.     For  the  common  smatterer 
has  recently  taken  to  prattle  about  the  Anthology,  and  prattles 
very  terribly  indeed.     Sometimes  he  or  she  knows  nothing  of 
the  text  at  all,  and  simply  babbles  after  Sainte-Beuve  or  Mr. 
Symonds.    Mr.  Mackail's  book  will  make  this  case,  at  any  rate, 
a  cas  pendable ;  while  it  will  give  legitimate  pleasure  and  edifica- 
tion to  those  who  know  a  little  Greek,  but  not  much,  and  to  those 
who  know  none,  and  to  those  who,  knowing  the  standard  classical 
language  fairly  enough,  might  be  put  out  by  the  neo-archaisms 
of  many  of  the  Anthology  poets.    For  it  contains  the  text  of  a 
large  number  of  epigrams,  with  a  careful,  exact,  and  yet  (in  most 
cases,  not,  we  confess,  in  all)  elegant,  prose  translation  of  each, 
sufficient  but  not  too  lavish  notes,  excellent  indices,  and  an  intro- 
duction, of  some  ninety  pages,  which  will  put  the  least  learned 
reader  in  a  position  to  do  justice  to  the  text  of  the  book.  The 
only  point  on  which  we  would  even  hint  a  fault  is  that  the  in- 
troduction is  slightly  precious  in  phraseology  here  and  there — a 
fault  in  one  sense  more  excusable  than  elsewhere  (for  no  one 
would  clear  some  of  the  best  of  the  anthologists  from  the  charge 
of  preciousness),  and  yet  in  a  way  more  irritating  here  than  else- 
where, because  preciousness  on  preciousness  is  false  heraldry. 
But  the  occasional  lusciousness  of  Mr.  MackaiFs  style  may  serve 
as  honey  to  attract  some  readers,  and  that  will  be  a  good  thing. 
One  may  quarrel  with  the  tirst  sentence  of  his  preface,  that  he 
intends  "  to  present  a  complete  collection  of  all  the  best  epigrams," 
because,  as  he  himself  is  too  much  of  a  scholar  not  to  see  and 
presently  to  allow,  '•  best "  is  a  matter,  not  of  fixed  reason,  but  of 
personal  taste.    "  This  is  best  to  me,  and  that  to  thee  "  ;  and  so, 
unless  a  man  gives  the  whole,  he  never  can  give  the  best.  We 
ourselves  miss  a  few  that  we  should  have  given — notably  that 
admirable  criticism  of  life  of  Lucian's  in  a  single  distich,  and 
one  or  two  (let  us  be  honest,  and  say  one  or  two  dozen 
or  score  of)  love  epigrams  which  we  would  have  had  got 
in  somehow.    But  it  we  had  made  the  selection  Mr.  Mackail 
would  doubtless  have  missed  some  that  he  in  turn  desired.  The 
translations  are  often  very  good,  exact,  simple,  without  being 
Wardour  Street  archaic,  and  rhythmical,  while  never  exceeding 
the  due  limits  of  prose.    The  only  fault  to  be  found  is,  that  occa- 
sionally Mr.  Mackail's  desire  not  to  amplify  may  make  him 
obscure  to  those  who  cannot  take  refuge  in  the  Greek.    As  for 
the  introduction,  so  large  a  number  of  expressions  of  opinion  on 
such  a  subject  as  classical  literature  must  needs  give  occasion  for 
plenty  of  difierence  of  the  said  opinion.    For  instance,  is  not  Mr. 
Mackail  carrying  a  prevalent  idea  too  far  when  he  says  that  the 
lesser  deities  of  the  Lutin  religion,  such  as  Domiduca,  were 
"  mere  abstractions  "  ?    About  the  middle  ages  he  talks— as  it  is 
unluckily  the  wont  of  merely  classical  scholars  to  talk— what 
we  can  but  good-humouredly  call  great  nonsense;  and,  as  a 
natural  result,  or  cause,  he  exaggerates  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  ideal  of  life,  and  yet  talks  of  our  having  gained  a  vast 
experience,  which  has  enlarged  our  horizon,  and  widened  our 
emotion.    Strange  that  it  should  be  so  rare  to  find  catholicity  of 
taste  and  sobriety  of  judgment ! 

It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Walter  Headlam  that  his 
translations  of  Meleager  should  have  appeared  at  the  same 
moment  as  Mr.  Mackail's  more  extended  selection  from  the 
Anthology.  His  book  is  a  very  pretty  one,  with  wide  margins  to 
Its  quarto  pages,  on  which  (as  an  unmitigated  brute  remarked) 
"it  will  be  «o  convenient  to  write  translations  of  one's  own  ! " 
Mr.  Headlam's  own  are  in  verse — and  not  often  in  very  good 
verse.  He  has  preferred,  though  he  has  not  exclusively  used, 
eights  and  sixes,"  and,  indeed,  the  practice  of  Jonson  and  his 
tribe,  the  one  set  of  Englishmen  who  have  had  the  secret  of 
translating  or  rivalling  the  Anthology,  shows  the  capabilities 
of  the  metre  lor  the  purpose.  If  Mr.  Headlam  could  have  caught 
the  strange  swell  and  throb  of  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,  ot  "  Tell  me  no  more  how  fair  she  is,"  of  a  hundred  other 
pieces  of  the  1600-1650  period,  it  is  not  we  that  should  have 
quarrelled  with  him.  But  his  actual  grasp  of  the  metre  is  much 
more  that  of  Googe  and  Turberville  than  that  of  Jonson  and 
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Herrick.  The  right  butter-woman's  rank  to  market  could  not  be 
better  exemplified  than  by : — 

But  sec  in  tears  beseecheth  he, 

Nay  thee  no  more  I'll  sell  : 
Fear  not,  with  niy  Zenophile 

Kemain  thou  here  to  dwell. 

This,  for  Meleager,  who  is  the  Greek  Herrick,  if  not  even  the 
Greek  Heine,  is  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  Further, 
Mr.  Headlam's  assurance  to  those  who  cannot  read  the  Greek 
that  his  translation  is,  at  any  rate,  faithful,  is,  at  any  rate,  un- 
luckily worded.  Those  who  cannot  read  the  Greek  may  accept  it,  if 
they  like  ;  those  who  can  will  hardly  do  so.  "  For  blossoms  in 
the  grass  "  is  not  faithful  for  Kufiais  eiri :  "  hast  him  sure  "  is  any- 
thing but  exact  for  fit'SeKay.  We  do  not  say  that  these  are 
excessive  licenses  for  a  translator,  but  they  are  licenses.  And 
so,  still  more,  is  this : — 

^(paipicTTuv  T6v"EpaiTa  rpfcfjo)'  aoi  8',  'HXioStopa, 

[idWd  Tav  (V  ifxol  TraWofxlvav  KpaSiav. 

<iXX'  (lye  (TVfinalKTav  8e^ai  n6doV  d  8'  ano  (rev  fxe 

pi'^ais,  ovK  o'laco  Tav  aiTaXaicrTpov  vj3piv. 


Love  with  me  as  a  ball-iilayer 
U  Heliodora,  throws  the  heart 

Come  take  Desire  for  playfellow 
or  I'll  not  brook  the  baut;htines9 


I  keep,  that  unto  thee, 
that  boundeth  up  in  me. 

and  straight  return  Love's  aim, 
that  cannot  play  the  game. 


Here  the  insertion  of  "  and  straight  return  Love's  aim  "  is  a  most 
singular  equivalent  for  the  omission  of  "  if  thou  castest  me  away 
from  thee,"  while  dndXaiaTpov  is  clearly  not  "  that  cannot  play 
the  game,"  but  "  that  ir/ll  not  play."  Inability  might  be  clumsi- 
ness, but  would  not  be  vlipts. 

We  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Havell  and  Mr.  Lang  for  their 
having  taken  mercy  on  Longinus.  He  once  perhaps  enjoyed  too 
much  pride  of  place,  and  by  those  about  Boileau  was  put  to  un- 
worthy uses.  His  taste  (we  say  "  his,"  but  in  reality  his  identity 
is  extremely  uncertain,  though  no  one  will  willingly  give  up, 
especially  on  the  rather  weak  grounds  alleged  for  the  renuncia- 
tion, the  identification  with  the  hero-sophist-minister  of  Zenobia, 
the  last  really  illustrious  victim  of  the  selfish  vengeance  which 
was  one  of  the  worst  of  Roman  vices) — his  taste  was  not  always 
good.  He  did  not  like  the  Odyssey  (Mr.  Lang  himself  has  to 
admit  this  with  special  grief)  as  well  as  he  should  have  done ;  he 
committed,  like  M.  Scherer  and  some  others,  the  fault  of  anathe- 
matizing all  preciousness,  instead  of  recognizing  that  your  conceit 
is  a  noble,  though  a  most  dangerous,  weapon.  He  fell  into  that 
pitfall  which  awaits  the  systematic  critic,  the  pitfall  of  endea- 
vouring to  systematize  and  classify  too  much,  to  define  the 
indefinable  and  rationalize  the  infinite.  But  he  was  an  excellent 
critic  for  all  that,  and  his  excellences  are  very  particularly 
sovereign  remedies  for  some  things  by  no  means  excellent  which 
are  frequent  at  the  present  day.  We  would  that  Mr.  Havell  had 
adopted  the  now  common  and  most  excellent  way  (pursued  in 
both  the  books  we  have  just  noticed  and  in  Mr.  Pollard's)  of 
giving  text  as  well  as  translation,  but  his  translation  itself  is 
good.  Mr.  Lang's  introduction  is  like  most,  if  not  all  things,  of 
Mr.  Lang's,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  thoughts.  It  is  in  parts  a 
little  fantastic,  and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lang  (a  reviewer  himself  surely)  that  the  mind  of  a  reviewer  is 
seldom  in  contact  with  masterpieces.  On  the  side  of  what  he  is 
actually  reviewing,  perhaps  not ;  but  the  mind  is  a  many-sided 
thing,  and  it  is  hard  if  the  reviewer  cannot  keep  some  of  his 
sides  as  hard  glued  to  masterpieces  as  need  be. 

We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  considered  a  grudging  sentence  if 
we  say  that  Professor  Campbell  has  made  a  vigorous  effort  at  an 
impossible  task.  He  says  cheerfully,  and  with  a  true  scholar's 
feeling,  that  "  verse  translations  are  out  of  fashion  ;  but  lovers  at 
once  of  Greek  tragedy  and  of  English  dramatic  poetry  will  not 
be  discouraged  from  the  attempt."  Perhaps  not ;  your  dark 
tower  has,  we  all  know,  its  fascinations.  But  we  confess,  for  our 
own  part,  that  we  think  such  lovers  might  find  satisfaction 
enough  in  attempting  the  translation  of  detached  passages,  which 
is  not  utterly  impossible,  and  in  which  there  is  endless  choice. 
However,  Professor  Campbell  had  a  right  to  determine  what  his 
own  book  should  be  like.  It  is  something,  no  doubt — though  for 
literary  purposes  we  do  not  know  that  it  is  much — that  his  versions 
both  of  yEschylus  and  Sophocles  have  actually  echoed  on  the 
boards,  if  only  on  amateur  boards,  and  no  competent  judge  will 
refuse  them,  on  the  whole,  high  merit.  He  is  at  his  best  when 
he  renders  choric  metres  into  the  trochaic  dimeter  catalectic,  an 
English  rhythm  of  which  he  has  a  remarkable  command.  He  is 
least  good,  we  think,  in  blank  verse,  where  it  is  most  difficult  to 
give  either  the  sweep  of  the  trimeter  or  the  manifold  harmony  of 
Greek  vocalization.  Take,  for  instance,  the  immortal  exordium 
of  Prometheus  when  his  torturers  have  kept  him  silent  as  long  as 
they  were  present — the  greatest  beginning  of  a  soliloquy,  perhaps, 
in  all  poetry.  We  do  not  think  it  fanciful  to  observe  that  in  the 
two  and  a  half  lines  of  this  address  to  the  elements  every  vowel 
sound  in  the  Greek  language  is  represented.  Now  listen  to  Pro- 
fessor Campbell : — 

Ether  of  Heaven  and  winds  untired  of  wing, 
Rivers  whose  fountains  fail  not,  and  thou  sea 
Laughing  in  waves  innumerable. 

Very  fair,  if  not  very  brilliant,  blank  verse  ;  nor  do  we  care  to 
peddle  about  the  slight  infidelities — though  they  are  infidelities- 
involved  in  "  untired  of  wing"  and  "  laughing  in  waves"  (which 
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suggests  fainting  in  coils)  or  on  the  expletive  banality  of  "  whose 
fountains  f;iil  not."  But  the  poverty  of  sound  in  comparison 
with  the  original  is  most  marked.  Take  another  of  the  choicest 
of  things  /Eschylean,  the  wonderful  phrase  in  the  Agamemrion, 
when  the  lover  has  lost  his  love,  oyLjxaTaiv  fi'  eV  ux^vlais  i'ppei  ttSo-' 
'A(j>pobiTa.  Will  any  one  say  that  this  is  rendered  by  "  In  the 
spirit's  boundless  void  [why  boundless  ?]  All  sense  of  beauty  sinks 
destroyed  "  ?  It  is  not  the  sense  of  beauty — that  is  still  only  too 
keen  ;  it  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  sense,  the  charm,  the  rapture, 
that  is  gone.  ^Eschylus  gives  us  a  passionate  image  of  the 
longing  eyes  and  the  vanished  charm.  Professor  Campbell 
changes  it  to  a  philosophical  proposition.  It  is  quite  needless  to 
say  that  he  is  not  always  thus  unliappy,  that  he  is  sometimes 
very  successful.  But  it  is  the  liability  to  these  "  cinders  in  the 
•mashed  potato,''  as  a  quaint  person  used  to  say — to  this  sudden 
check  when  one  comes  to  a  beloved  passage,  which  is  the  curse  of 
translations,  and  it  is  a  curse  to  which  the  verse  translator  of 
•entire  works  constantly  exposes  himself. 

Professor  Campbell  himself  figures  in  Mr.  Pollard's  scholarly 
and  very  well  produced  Odes  from  the  Greek  DrmnatUfs,  and 
figures  well.  The  book  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  form  to 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul's  old  Parchment  Library.  We  have  nothing 
against  it  except  the  old-newfangled  serai-uncial  typo  above 
referred  to,  which  to  some  people  may  be  even  a  recommenda- 
tion. Mr.  Pollard  has  edited  his  book  very  well,  and  his  intro- 
duction and  bibliographical  appendix  give,  with  the  minimum  of 
pretension,  some  useful  information  on  the  history  of  translation 
from  the  Greek  in  English  previous  to  the  present  century.  The 
volume  itself  gives  nineteenth-century  examples  only,  ranging 
from  Praed  to  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Miss  Mary 
Robinson.  It  is  a  real  boon  to  the  Greekless  or  little-Greeked 
man,  and  should  be  no  undesirable  possession  even  to  those  happier 
ones  who  can  still  say  great  part  of  not  a  few  of  the  originals 
by  heart. 


SPANISH  AND  ITALIAN  GAMES  AT  CARDS.* 

*'  A  QUARIUS  "  considers  that  Spanish  games  at  cards  have 
for  a  long  time  formed  the  basic  stock  of  most  of  the  better 
•games  played  in  the  diff'erent  countries  of  Europe  ;  less,  perhaps, 
in  Italy  than  in  England,  France,  and  Germany.  France  was 
the  first  country  to  supplant  the  modified  Spanish  games  with 
lighter  ones  of  her  own  ;  England  did  not  return  to  games  of 
local  or  national  origin  until  later;  but  Germany  appears,  even 
yet,  to  have  evolved  but  few  games  of  native  invention,  for 
"  Aquarius "  maintains  that  three-fourtlis  of  the  higher  games 
now  played  there  are  derived  from  Spain,  while  the  same  pro- 
portion of  the  lighter  games  are  of  French  origin.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Spain  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  more  idiosyncrasies, 
with  regard  to  cards,  than  any  other  country  has  done.  To 
begin  with,  the  suits  are  peculiar ;  espadas  and  hastos  represent 
our  two  black  suits  ;  but  the  espadas  are  always  depicted  as  real 
swords,  not  like  French  piques,  as  in  our  packs,  and  the  bastos  are 
real  clubs,  like  those  wielded  by  giants  in  a  fairy-tale,  and  not 
the  trefoils  which  we  have  adopted  from  the  French ;  further, 
these  two  suits  are  not  black,  but  parti-coloured.  The  two  re- 
maining suits  have  no  analogy  with  our  Hearts  and  Diamonds, 
either  in  colour  or  form ;  they  are  called  copas  and  oros,  the 
former  usually  depicted  as  golden  cups  with  red  interior,  and  the 
latter  as  golden  coins  or  roundles.  Exception  must  be  taken  to 
the  enumeration  of  the  cards  in  a  Spanish  pack  as  given  by 
Aquarius  "  ;  he  makes  it  consist  of  48  cards,  or  12  in  each  suit 
— namely,  the  ten  numeral  cards,  the  cahnllo,  or  Knight,  and  the 
sota,  or  Knave.  An  ordinary  pack  of  cards  purchased  in  Spain  to- 
day will  be  found  to  consist  of  only  40  cards,  or  ten  in  each  suit — 
namely,  tliree  court  cards,  the  King,  Knight,  and  Knave,  and  the 
numeral  cards,  running  from  ace  to  seven  inclusive.  This  pack 
of  forty  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  in  use  when  Pope  wrote  his 
description  of  Belinda's  game  of  "  Ombre  "  in  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  except  that  in  England  we  have  substituted  the  Queen  for 
the  Knight.  Another  piece  of  carelessness  occurs  in  "  Aquarius's  " 
Preliminary  Chapter,  where  he  twice  over  misprints  the  name  of 
•a  game  as  Los  Cicutos,  which,  in  the  table  of  contents  and  a 
subsequent  chapter,  he  properly  gives  as  Los  Cientos.  A  minor 
instance  of  slipshod  work  is  that  he  speaks  of  nine  Spanish  games  ; 
"while  in  the  list  just  before  given,  as  well  as  in  the  immediately 
•succeeding  paragraph  and  in  the  body  of  the  book,  he  only  men- 
tions eight.  In  addition  to  the  above  games,  "  Aquarius  "  gives  a 
list  of  eight  of  French  origin  which  are  played  now  in  Spain, 
besides  our  English  game  of  whist,  and  its  very  mongrel  deriva- 
tive, Boston.  Of  the  really  Spanish  games,  six  are  played  with 
the  short  pack,  of  40  cards  or  less ;  while  two.  La  Malilla  and 
Revesino,  require  the  pack  of  48,  which,  for  English  purposes, 
"  Aquarius  "  proposes  to  form  by  rejecting  the  ten.  La  Malilla  can 
be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  but  is  best  adapted  for 
the  latter  number,  sitting  as  partners.  The  highest  card  in  every 
suit  is  the  nine,  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  game.  In 
dealing  the  cards  are  given,  in  this  and  in  all  Spanish  games,  to 
the  right,  and  not,  as  with  us,  to  the  left,  of  the  dealer;' the  play 
of  the  cards  also  follows  the  same  rule.    There  is  a  trump  suit 
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turned  up  ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the  dealer  has  the  privilege  of 
naming  the  favourite  suit,  which  scores  double  ])oints.  The  outplay 
resembles  Whist ;  but  the  Malilla  and  court  cards  each  have  a  sepa- 
rate value  in  addition  to  that  of  the  tricks.  Revesino  is  one  of  those 
games  which  fail  to  commend  themselves  to  most  players,  because 
you  play  to  lose  ;  whoever  gets  fewest  tricks  wins.  The  winner 
of  each  trick  pays  a  stake  into  the  pool,  which  is  further  increased 
by  fines  for  playing  or  taking  aces  and  the  quinola,  or  Knave  of 
Diamonds.  Tresillo,  more  commonly  called  Tfowire,  was  formerly 
well  known  and  much  played  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Ombre,  and  was  in  fact  our  most  fashionable  game  until  the 
appearance  of  Iloyle's  treatise  brought  Whist  into  vogue.  It 
requires,  as  mentioned  above,  the  real  Spanish  pack  of  40  cards, 
and  is  played  by  three  players,  one  of  whom,  designated  the 
hombre,  or  man,  undertakes  to  win  the  game  independently 
against  the  other  two;  if  he  fails  to  get  the  larger  number  of 
tricks,  the  opponents  are  said  to  make  codille.  The  cards  rank  in 
a  peculiar  order,  being  different  in  the  two  colours,  and  also 
differing  again  in  the  suit  which  is  made  trumps ;  some  cards, 
too,  bear  special  names,  Spadille,  Manille,  Basto,  and  Ponto, 
while  the  three  first  named  are  designated  Matadores.  An 
English  modification  of  this  game,  adapted  for  four  players  and 
called  Quadrille,  was  for  some  time  in  fashion  until  it  was 
eclipsed  by  Whist.  The  games  of  Solo  and  El  Mediator,  de- 
scribed at  length  by  "Aquarius,"  are  special  developments  of 
Tresillo.  El  Burro,  or  the  A.<s,  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same 
as  the  old  English  game  of  Triumph,  the  prototype  of  Ecartd, 
and  through  another  derivative,  Rulf  and  Honours,  a  principal 
factor  in  the  development  of  Whist  itself.  The  next  game 
noticed  by  "  Aquarius,"  La  Mosca,  is  said  by  him  to  be  the  same  as 
our  Loo  ;  from  the  short  sketch  of  the  game  it  is  evident  that  the 
identity  is  not  absolute,  probably  both  are  derived  from  a  French 
game,  as  "  Aquarius  "  himself  seems  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  is 
the  case  with  La  Mosca.  lie  is  not  very  clear  as  to  what 
the  Mosca  itself  consists  of;  apparently  it  is  simply  the  pool. 
The  last  Spanish  game  mentioned  by  "  Aquarius"  is  Los  Cientos. 
He  does  no  more  than  cite  it  as  substantially  the  same  as  the  old 
English  game  variously  known  as  Cent,  Sant,  or  Mount  Sent, 
and  practically  identical  with  Piquet,  referring  his  readers  to 
his  treatise  on  the  latter  game  for  all  information  ;  as  "  Cavendish  " 
concurs  in  allowing  the  identity  of  the  two  games,  it  may  be 
accepted  as  proved.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  very 
new  to  us  in  any  of  the  above  games  ;  in  fact,  "  Aquarius  "points 
out  tliat  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  has  not  at  some  period 
been  played  by  Englishmen.  Of  Alonte,  the  universal  gambling 
game  of  Spanish  America,  no  mention  at  all  is  made.  In  con- 
clusion, "Aquarius"  pays  tribute  to  the  invariable  coolness, 
courtesy,  and  skill  of  the  Spaniard  at  card-playing. 

Setting  aside  tlie  local  or  rustic  Italian  games  which,  though 
numerous,  are  not  in  "  Aquarius's  "  opinion  of  any  great  interest  to 
strangers,  he  can  only  find  eight  higher  games  wliich  are  gene- 
rally played  among  well-informed  people  in  Italy.  Four  of  these 
— Hombre,  Boston,  Whist,  and  Piquet — are  of  foreign  origin,  and, 
therefore,  require  no  special  detail  in  a  treatise  on  Italian  games. 
Of  the  others,  Tarocco  and  Tarocc'  Hombre  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves, and  are  perhaps  the  representatives  of  the  oldest  game  of 
cards  in  Europe  ;  a  third,  Trionfetti,  is  cited  by  "Aquarius"  as  an 
example  of  the  class  of  games  of  which  our  English  Triumph  is 
one ;  while  the  fourth,  Tresette,  is  accounted  by  "  Aquarius " 
as  one  of  the  few  essentially  Italian  good  games  that  are 
usually  played.  Setting  aside  the  Tarocchi,  or  Tarot,  pack  of 
cards,  the  ordinary  Italian  pack  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the 
French  or  English  pack  of  52  cards.  The  names  of  the  suits 
are  not  quite  correctly  given  by  "Aquarius";  spade  and  cuori 
are  unmistakably  Spades  and  Hearts,  and  Jiori  take  the  place  of 
Clubs,  though  they  are  as  often  figured  as,  and  called  bastoni;  but 
it  passes  comprehension  why  he  shoidd  give  carro  as  the  equivalent 
of  Diamonds,  unless  he  thinks  that  the  Italian  word  for  cart  is 
also  the  proper  rendering  for  the  French  carreatix.  The  place  of 
Diamonds  in  an  Italian  pack  is  taken  by  cups,  coppe,  figured  as 
on  the  Spanish  cards.  Tarocchi  or  Tarots  have  almost  a  litera- 
ture to  tliemselves,  and  some  authors  seek  to  deduce  th^m  from 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  and  even  to  perpetuate  their  occult 
signification  at  the  present  day.  That  they  were  the  earliest 
form  of  playing  cards  is  probably  true,  as  also  that  they  were 
introduced  at  a  very  early  period  through  Venice  from  North 
Africa.  The  pack  in  present  use  consists  of  78  cards ;  the  four 
ordinary  suits — spade,  bastoni,  coppe,  and  denari — have  each  an 
additional  court  card,  the  cavallo,  making  56  ;  and  there  is  further 
a  Taro  suit  of  22  cards,  numbered  from  o  to  xxi.,  or  figured  as 
symbolical  picture  cards.  These  Tares  are  a  sort  of  permanent 
trumps,  and  take  other  cards,  that  marked  o,  or  II  Matto  (the 
fool),  can  be  played  to  any  suit  to  protect  a  court  card,  but  has  no 
power  to  win  a  trick  direct  except  at  a  renounce.  This  and  two 
other  cards  of  the  Taro  suit,  //  IJagatto  and  //  Mondo,  are  termed 
Matadores,  and  have,  each  of  them,  difierent  special  powers. 
Before  play  begins  announcements  are  made  and  scored  of  points 
held  in  the  hands,  though  players  may  conceal  their  strength  by 
declining  to  announce.  The  game  is  usually  played  by  four  players, 
but  can  be  slightly  altered  so  as  to  suit  three.  "Aquarius"  gives  ade- 
tailed  description  of  the  rules  and  penalties.  Tarocc'  Hombre  is  a 
cnmbinatiou  of  the  Italian  Tarocco  with  the  Spanish  Tresillo  or 
Hombre.  Any  number  from  three  to  seven  can  play ;  a  reduced 
Taro  pack  of  54  cards  is  used,  six  low  cards  in  each  common  suit 
being  rejected.  Tresette  appears  to  be  the  most  purely  distinctive 
Italian  game,  though  "Aquarius  "  states  that  it  corresponds  in  some 
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slight  degree  to  four-lianded  Cribbage.  A  pack  of  40  cards  is 
used,  the  tens,  nines,  and  eights  being  eliminated  as  in  the 
ordinary  Spanish  pack.  Points  are  made  both  in  the  hands  and 
in  out  play,  and  are  usually  scored  on  a  board.  The  combinations 
aimed  at  are  many  and  various,  each  having  its  distinctive 
appellation,  so  that  it  must  require  some  study  to  master  the 
technicalities  of  Tresette  ;  but  it  seems  to  embody  all  the  elements 
of  a  really  good  game.  The  last  Italian  game  of  which  "  Aquarius  " 
gives  any  account  is  called  Trionfetti,  or  Gile.  In  spite  of  its 
name,  it  has  not  any  trumps ;  the  details  are  said  to  diiler  much 
locally,  but  the  principle  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  hand  by 
exchanges  for  a  final  score  on  sliowing  hands  ;  hence  it  has  more 
analogy  with  Commerce  than  with  our  English  Triumph. 

At  the  end  of  his  little  volume  "Aquarius"  gives  a  few  pages 
of  information  respecting  Oriental  games.  Persian  and  Indian 
cards  are  said  to  have  suits  of  swords,  guns,  and  coins ;  but  in 
Persia  they  have  several  additional  suits  representing  edicts, 
slaves,  harps,  &c.  India  also  has  other  suits,  but  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  birds.  The  picture  cards  represent 
king,  woman,  wazir,  lion,  soldier,  and  dancers.  In  China  the 
suits  represent  generals,  knights,  scholars,  soldiers,  elephants, 
horses,  and  carriages.  A  few  details  are  given  concerning  Persian 
games,  one  of  which,  curiously  enough,  has  considerable  affinity 
with  the  very  modern  game  of  Poker.  Westerners,  however, 
had  better  decline  to  take  a  hand  in  a  Persian  game,  for  "  Aquarius" 
avers  that  a  main  part  of  what  is  considered  legitimate  amuse- 
ment consists  in  sleight  of  hand,  and  that  stakes  are  even  cleared 
on  the  sly,  while  it  is  not  considered  good  manners  to  resent 
such  practices. 


WALKS  NEAR  EDINBURGH.* 

THESE  Walks  near  Edinburgh  conduct  the  reader  to  most  of 
the  venerable  churches,  castles,  and  manor-houses  which  in 
the  old  days  clustered  round  the  Northern  capital,  and  some  of 
which  are  now  hidden  amongst  its  always  extending  suburbs.  Brun- 
tisfield,  Merchiston,  The  Grange,  and  Caroline  Park  are  no  longer 
country  houses.  Craiglockhart  is  the  site  of  a  gaudy  "  hydro- 
pathic." Corstorphine  hears  the  jingle  of  the  tramway  car  ;  lines 
of  "  eligible  villas  "  have  violated  the  seclusion  of  the  Hermitage 
of  Braid,  and  the  classic  solitude  of  the  latest  hermit,  John  Skelton. 
It  is  all  the  more  commendable  in  Miss  Warrender  that,  ere  time 
has  completely  obliterated  the  ancient  landmarks,  she  has  com- 
memorated in  the  letterpress  and  the  sketches  of  this  interesting 
little  volume  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
The  book  is  small  in  size  ;  but  such  a  contribution  to  the  archreology, 
local  history,  and  folklore  of  so  characteristic  a  bit  of  Scotland  is 
of  no  small  value.  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  of 
Psychical  Research  the  selection  of  new  and  startling  ghost  stories 
which  the  author  contributes  to  the  literature  of  the  preternatural ; 
while  the  student  of  Scotch  history  will  find  in  her  pages  many 
quaint  and  out-of-the-way  incidents  illustrative  of  the  manners, 
habits,  and  humours  of  our  Northern  neighbours  in  the  olden 
time. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  SHOOTERS.f 

A WRITER  on  shooting  who  can  say  that  he  has  fired  off 
60,000  cartridges  within  the  last  half-dozen  years  must 
have  at  least  some  experience  of  his  subject,  and  independently 
of  this  practical  guarantee,  many  old  shooters,  and  still  more 
middle-aged  shooters,  could  assure  "young  shooters"  that  the 
author  of  these  "  Letters  "  thoroughly  understands  all  matters 
connected  with  guns  and  gunning. 

The  work  begins  with  a  glance  at  the  old  muzzle-loading  guns, 
both  flints  and  detonators.  We  are  told  how  "  our  ancestors 
primed,  and  swore,  and  primed  again,  after  a  missfire  with  a  flint 
ignition  "  ;  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  miseries  of  the  copper-cap 
muzzle-loader,  "the  hasty  fumbling  in  pockets  for  the  different  wads, 
the  caps,  the  powder,  the  shot,  &c."  Shooters  are  too  apt  to  forget 
that  convenience  and  rapidity  of  fire  are  not  the  only  advantages 
of  breechloaders.  In  the  lulter  the  cartridge  holds  the  wads 
tightly,  whereas  in  muzzlelouders  the  wads  were  comparatively 
loose  in  the  barrel  or  they  could  not  have  been  rammed  down, 
the  consequence  being  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  "  wind- 
age," or  loss  of  force,  through  the  gases  of  the  exploded  powder 
escaping  between  the  wads  and  the  barrel.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  again,  to  the  inventors  of  breechloaders  on  account  of 
the  comparative  safety  of  those  weapons.  With  the  muzzle- 
loaders,  second  barrels  used  to  explode  while  first  barrels  were 
being  loaded ;  caps  used  to  be  jarred  oil"  when  hammers  were 
down ;  powder-flasks  used  to  be  ignited  by  sparks  remaining  in 
the  barrel,  "  blowing  fingers  to  the  four  corners  of  a  field  "  ;  loaded 
guns  used  to  be  considered  "  unloaded  till  a  man's  head,  with  the 
top  shattered,  proved  the  contrary  "  ;  occasionally  a  ramrod  was 
"  sent  flying  to  the  clouds,  or  into  a  tree— or  a  cow !  "  and  there 
was  always  the  contingency  that,  in  loading,  both  charges  of 
powder,  or  both  charges  of  shot,  might  be  accidentally  put  into 
one  barrel. 


•  Walks  jiear  Edinburgh.  By  Margaret  Warrender.  Edinburgh: 
Douglas. 

t  Letters  tit  Young  SItooter.i  {Hrxt  Series)— On  the  Choice  and  Use  of  a 
Gun.  By  Sir  Ralph  Payne-Gullwev,  Bart.  Loudon:  Loii'rman,  Green, 
cc  Co.  1890. 


We  come  next  to  the  much-disputed  question  of  dear  guns 
V.  cheap  guns.  There  are  people  who  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
all  guns  cost  much  the  same  to  make,  and  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  expense  of  the  engraving,  or  of  some  extra  action 
such  as  that  of  the  ejector,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  price 
goes  as  clear  profit  into  the  pockets  of  the  gunmaker.  All  such 
assertions,  and  any  that  at  all  approach  them.  Sir  Ralph  makes 
it  his  business  to  deny,  and  this  he  does  with  great  ability  and 
ample  technical  knowledge.  It  may  seem  superfiuous,  if  not 
presumptuous,  to  attempt  to  add  anything  to  his  elaborate  defence 
of  high-priced  guns  ;  yet  we  venture  to  bring  one  more  piece  of 
evidence  against  the  theory  that  there  is  a  profit  of  some  25/.  to 
35/.  to  the  maker  of  an  expensive  gun,  and  it  is  that,  at  one 
of  the  largest  and  best-known  co-operative  stores,  where  they 
make  their  own  guns,  and  where  breechloaders  can  be  bought 
for  as  little  as  5/.  los.,  the  best  guns  cost  44/.  los.  We  may 
further  support  the  assertions  of  the  author  by  observing  that  we 
have  been  told  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gunmakers  in  the 
world  that  "  the  action "  for  a  breechloader  may  be  purchased 
from  a  manufacturer  by  a  gunmaker  for  fifteen  s/tillint/s ;  but 
that,  if  he  wishes  to  have  the  very  best,  he  must  pay  about  fifteen 
pounds  for  it ;  and,  besides  this,  there  are  the  barrels,  the  stock, 
the  fore-part,  the  heel-plate,  the  fine  boring,  the  regulating,  the 
stripping,  the  smoothing,  browning,  hardening,  and  polishing  of 
the  barrels,  and  the  engraving  to  be  paid  for  by  the  maker — all 
the  work  being  done  by  the  best,  and  consequently  the  highest- 
paid,  workmen  he  can  obtain.  The  same  maker  assured  us  in 
writing  "  that  the  profits  obtained  from  good-quality  guns  are  less 
in  proportion  to  value  than  "  those  obtained  from  "  cheap  guns." 
Sir  Ralph  says  that  "  the  profit  on  a  i6l.  gun  is  about  the  same  as 
on  a  more  costly  one.  Which  is  the  better  bargain  "  he  leaves  his 
readers  to  conjecture.  Providentially,  however,  it  is  possible  or 
even  probable  that  a  cheap  gun  may  serve  very  well  for  a  com- 
paratively poor  man,  for  he  seldom  gets  so  much  shooting  as  a- 
rich  man  ;  and,  as  the  former  may  only  fire  hundreds  of  shots 
where  the  latter  fires  thousands,  a  cheap  gun  may  stand  the  amount 
of  shooting  to  which  he  is  likely  to  subject  it.  The  wear  and  tear 
on  a  gun  out  of  which  from  three  to  four  thousand  shots  are 
fired  every  season  is  tremendous,  and  only  the  very  best  work- 
manship can  bear  it  with  impunity.  Wildfowl-shooting  is 
another  sevei'e  test,  "  a  little  rust  from  salt  water,  or  a  tumble 
or  two  in  a  boat,  and  crack  goes  a  screw-head  or  snap  flies  a 
spring"  in  the  cheap  gun. 

The  stock  of  an  expensive  gun  is  chosen  with  great  care  "  from,, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  rough  outlines  in  walnut."  As  to  the  barrels, 
the  thought  and  science  bestowed  upon  them  "  before  they  are 
perfect  represent  the  science  of  a  lifetime."  The  gun  is  tried  and 
tried  again,  several  hundred  shots  being  sometimes  fired  from  it 
before  the  workman  and  his  master  are  fully  satisfied  that  it  will 
do  them  credit  and  suit  its  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  cheap  guns, 
on  the  contrary,  the  stocks  are  too  often  made  of  wood  not 
thoroughly  seasoned,  and  every  rough  stock  purchased  by  the 
maker  of  such  guns  has  to  be  fitted  to  barrels,  and  sold  to  a 
purchaser.  The  locks,  breech-actions,  and  fittings  "  are  made  of 
common  iron,"  and  "  the  barrels  consist  of  inferior  metal,"  "  bored 
and  ground  by  second-rate  artisans."  Instead  of  repeated  trials,, 
they  rarely  get  more  than  one,  and  as  little  time  is  spent  upon 
them  as  possible. 

Having  disposed  of  the  cheap  gun  lu  the  expensive  gun  dispute,, 
the  author  turns  to  that  of  the  hammer-gun  v.  the  hammerless 
gun.  He  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  latter,  although  he  admits- 
that  the  two  best  game-shots  in  England,  Lord  IJe  Grey  and 
Lord  VValsingham,  both  use  the  former.  Moreover,  he  advises 
those  who  must  needs  buy  cheap  guns  to  get  hammer-guns, 
because,  being  simpler  in  their  construction,  they  can  be  made  at 
less  cost,  so  that  better  work  may  be  expected  for  the  same 
money ;  and  he  strongly  recommends  hammer-guns  for  foreign 
sport,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order  than  hammerless 
guns,  and  are  more  easily  repaired  if  they  do.  At  the  same  time, 
he  considers  that  a  good  hammerless  gun  ought  to  stand  being 
fired  5,000  times  in  a  season  without  any  repairs  becoming  neces- 
sary. The  safety  of  hammerless  guns  mainly  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  intercepting  block  between 
the  hammers  and  the  cartridges — "  a  safeguard  that  protects  the 
gun  from  discharge  by  a  fall  or  jar,  and  which  is  only  removed 
by  the  shooter  pulling  the  triggers." 

The  battle  between  ejectors  and  non-ejectors  the  author  dis- 
poses of  in  less  than  four  pages.  He  thinks  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  ejectors  will  be  the  guns  of  the  future, 
but  that  the  ejecting  action  is  far  from  perfect  at  present. 
Even  now  he  would  recommend  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  the 
best  ejectors  to  get  them,  provided  they  are  the  very  best  that 
are  made.  A  much  more  fiercely  contested  question  is  whether 
choke  or  cylinder  barrels  are  the  best.  Lord  de  Grey  uses  full 
chokes,  Lord  W^alsingham  uses  cylinders.  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey  appears  to  prefer  cylinders,  or,  if  chokes  at  all,  only 
modified  chokes.  Chokes,  he  tells  us,  are  easier,  and  therefore 
cheaper,  to  make  than  cylinders.  An  immense  improvement 
has  been  made  in  the  boring  of  cylinders  within  the  last 
few  years,  although  the  appliances  for  boring  them  are  much 
the  same  as  those  which  were  in  use  eighty  years  ago.  About 
i860,  only  a  very  first-rate  gun  would  put  100  pellets  into  a 
30-inch  circle  at  40  yards,  96  to  98  being  much  more  usual.  A 
really  good  cylinder  gun  will  now  "  regularly  and  evenly  place 
130  pellets  on  the  30-inch  circle."  A  modified  choke  should 
place  from  150  to  160,  and  a  full  choke  from  200  to  220.  The 
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cylinder,  however,  has  this  advantage,  that  at  20  yards  it  fires  a 
circle  30  inches  in  diameter  against  one  of  only  18  inches  from 
the  choke,  and  that,  while  the  choke  at  40  yards  puts  nearly  all 
its  pellets  into  the  30-inch  circle,  the  cylinder  has  a  wider 
range.  Some  people  talk  about  killing  birds  at  70  yards.  The 
author  doubts  whether  even  a  full  choke  shoots  with  force 
enough  to  kill  at  that  distance,  although  he  does  not  question 
its  power  of  maiming,  and  he  has  known  a  man's  eye  to  be 
seriously  damaged  at  so  long  a  distance  as  160  yards.  "It  is  the 
shots  under  40  yards,"  says  he,  "  that  add  up  the  bag.  Let  me 
see  a  man  kill  them  regularly  and  neatly,  and  I  do  not  care  what 
he  does  over  40  yards."  He  believes  that  the  common  estimate  of 
the  height  at  which  pheasants  fly  is  much  exaggerated.  Except 
over  deep  valleys,  he  calculates  the  height  at  which  good 
pheasants  driven  overhead  fly  to  be  from  25  to  30  yards,  high 
birds  from  30  to  35  yards,  and  "exceptionally  tall  ones"  from 
35  to  40  yards,  "the  latter  height  being  very  rarely  attained." 
Therefore,  he  considers  that  a  good  gun  without  any  choke  what- 
ever "  should  bring  down  '  rocketers  '  at  any  reasonable  height,"  and 
he  adds  that  "  it  is  curious  that  a  pheasant  flying  low  appears 
within  easy  range  at  30  yards,  yet  the  same  bird  travelling  30 
yards  above  ground  seems  so  much  more  distant  as  a  per- 
pendicular shot." 

There  is  one  more  dispute  into  which  Sir  Ralph  enters  at  some 
length,  and  that  is  between  the  rival  merits  of  black  powder  and 
nitro-compounds.  He  greatly  prefers  the  latter,  but  he  considers 
the  former  the  safest ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  "  nitro-compounds 
are  nothing  but  dynamite."  He  has  fired  over  60,000  cartridges 
loaded  with  Schultze  powder  without  an  accident ;  yet  out  of  that 
number  some  three  or  four  have  made  his  gun  kick  like  a  horse, 
and  have  exploded  with  a  crash  which  nearly  sent  the  gun  flying 
from  his  hands,  and  seemed  to  loosen  every  tooth  in  his  head.  He 
advises  people  who  use  nitro-compounds  to  throw  away  all  car- 
tridges which  have  become  damp,  lest  their  powers  should  be 
dangerously  increased  through  over-drying ;  and  he  very  properly 
points  out  that  to  leave  cartridges  loaded  with  nitro-compounds 
in  a  gun  after  shooting  with  it  at  a  hot  corner,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
drive,  when  the  barrels  are  greatly  heated,  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  to  dry  them  by  placing  them  near  a  fire.  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks  he  strongly  recommends  shooters  to  use  cartridges  with 
Schultze  or  E.G.  powder,  provided  they  are  properly  loaded,  fired 
from  thoroughly  trustworthy  guns,  and  most  carefully  kept  at  a 
proper  temperature. 

No  portions  of  this  work  are  better  or  more  valuable  than 
those  which  treat  of  the  dangers  of  shooting,  and  how  they 
may  be  avoided.  Here  the  young  shooter  may  learn  how  to 
carry  his  gun,  and,  what  is  more  important,  how  not  to  carry  it. 
There  are  men,  he  tells  us,  who  flourish  their  guns  about  after  the 
manner  of  "  a  gardener  sprinkling  his  flowers  from  a  watering-pot," 
who  shoot  in  such  a  style  that  a  "  beater  placed  as  a  '  stop  '  might 
easily  be  brought  to  bag,"  and  kill  rabbits  to  theirown  great  satisfac- 
tion, though  perchance  a  man  bringing  luncheon  or  spare  cartridges 
"may  have  reason  to  be  less  pleased."  Shooting  back  is  always  dan- 
gerous. Never  will  the  author  forget  "  the  shrieks  of  pain,  combined 
with  shocking  language,  emitted  by  a  fat  P'rench  cook,  who  "  had 
come  out  to  see  "  le  sport"  and  "  lagging  in  the  rear,  was  shot  'too 
much  behind '  as  he  lay  in  the  fern,  face  downwards,  over  a 
burrow,  trying  to  extract  therefrom  a  wounded  rabbit  with  a 
'  fork.'  "  As  a  specimen  of  the  dangers  of  ricochet  shots,  he  tells 
us  that  he  has  known  a  man  to  kill  a  rabbit  in  a  grass  field,  and 
yet  pepper  two  beaters  who  were  quite  thirty  yards  apart  on 
either  side  of  it.  He  has  proved,  by  hanging  up  a  dead  pheasant 
before  a  target  and  between  flanking  targets,  tliat  shots  will  glance 
ofl'  a  bird  almost  at  right  angles,  and  he  believes  that  they  would 
probably  glance  even  more  freely  from  the  plumage  of  a  bird  in 
rapid  motion.  Loaders,  too,  are  responsible  for  many  dangers. 
We  are  told  of  one  who  was  borrowed  for  the  day  from  his  host 
by  a  timid  old  gentleman.  This  ancient  sportsman,  in  climbing 
a  stiff  fence,  was  a  little  imsteady  at  the  top  of  it,  when  the 
loader  was  kind  enough  to  prop  him  up  on  the  muzzle  of  his 
loaded  gun.  In  reply  to  an  angry  remonstrance,  the  man  said  : — 
"  It's  all  right,  sir ;  the  gun  is  only  at  half-cock,  and  1  feared 
you  were  going  to  fall." 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  many  hints  which  the  author 
gives  as  to  how  to  use  the  gun  so  as  to  kill  game  with  it.  Those 
respecting  "cross-shots"  are  specially  worthy  of  careful  study, 
and  we  can  well  believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done 
his  best  to  "  prevent  a  young  shooter  from  being  known  as  a 
three-barrel-man — or  bang,  bang,  d  n." 


NEW  MUSIC. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Beal  &  Co.  several  new  songs 
of  more  than  average  merit.  "  Listening  Angels,"  by 
Signor  Odoardo  Barri,  is  pretty  ;  "  Waiting  for  Jack,"  by  S.  Claude 
Ridley,  is  a  bright,  manly  song,  with  good  words.  Not  par- 
ticularly original  is  "  Watching  and  Praying,"  by  M.  Charles 
Gounod,  which  is,  of  course,  well  written  and  likely  to  be  popular 
with  that  large  class  of  musicians  who  like  tunesome  sacred  music. 
Rather  commonplace  is  "  Love's  Return,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  Le  Jeune, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of"  Why  Don't  You. by  Mr.  A.  L.  Mora. 
Poor  both  in  melody  and  style  is  "  If  Love  were  always  there,"  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Horner.  Amongst  piano  pieces  issued  by  this  firm  we 
can  commend  "  Golden  Slumber,"  a  nice  waltz,  by  M.  L.  Gautier, 


and  "  Chant  duBerger,"  by  the  same  composer,  which  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  and,  by  the  way,  not  at  all  difficult.  M.  Theo  Bonheur's 
"  Le  Palais  Royal "  waltz  is  good  for  school-teaching,  and 
so  are  "Falling  Leaves,"  by  Valentine  Ilernerr,  "Norwegian 
Dance,"  by  S.  Claude  Ridley,  and  "  A  Toi,"  by  G.  Sidney  Smith. 
"  Bohemian  Waltz  Album "  is  a  cheap  collection  of  popular 
waltzes,  bound  in  one  volume,  which  will  be  found  useful  in 
country  houses. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  recently  issued  the  following  new  songs  by 
Mr.  Edward  St.  Quentin  : — "  An  Old  Love  Dream,"  "  Last  on  the 
Roll,"  "  Mother,  Good  Night,"  and  "  Gondolier."  None  are  very 
original,  but  all  these  are  carefully  written  with  violin  and  violon- 
cello accompaniments  (obbligato).  Most  commonplace  and  un- 
interesting are  the  "  Old  Home,"  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Hutchinson,  and 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  by  Mr.  Lindsay  Lennox.  A  graceful  waltz 
for  the  piano  is  "  Sweetest  and  Dearest,"  by  Miss  Florence  Fare, 
and  Mr.  Ivan  Tchakofi''s  "  Polish  Country  Dance "  is  lively 
and  original,  quite  one  of  the  prettiest  piano  pieces  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  B.  Williams  issues  "  At  Gay  Seville,"  by  M.  Suchet 
Champion,  a  lively  bolero  song ;  a  good  comic  song,  by  Mr, 
Michael  Watson,  entitled  "  Watch  Yarn,"  and  two  moderately 
well  composed  songs  for  weak  voices,  by  Mr.  Frederic  Mullen. 
Several  short  pieces  for  the  piano,  by  Mr.  Smallwood  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Bedford,  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  save  their 
facility  of  execution  and  tricky  showiness. 

"  Hope  Whispers,"  by  Clementina  Drummond  Scott  (Forsyth 
Brothers),  is  very  badly  written  and  downright  ugly.  On  the 
other  hand,  "Yearnings,"  by  Florence  M.  Fulton,  is,  for  a  wonder, 
rather  pretty.  Unfortunately  we  have  nothing  but  condemnation 
for  the  latest  compositions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Page,  Mr.  Carl  Heins, 
Mr.  George  Marsden,  and  Mr.  Wilhelm  Popp.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  their  very  commonplace  pieces  should  be  inflicted 
on  a  too-patient  public.  It  is  really  amazing,  when  perusing  the 
bulk  of  the  music  now  issued  by  the  various  London  music- 
publishing  firms,  to  notice  how  inferior  it  all  is  in  every  sense  of 
the  word. 

Three  new  songs  by  J.  W.  Elliott  (Messrs.  Phillips,  Page,  &  Co.) 
are  a  trifle  above  the  average,  by  far  the  best  being  "  The  Merry 
Mariner,"  whicli  is  at  least  cheerful  and  almost  stirring.  Mr.  J, 
Blumenthal's  sacred  song,  "  Dormentes,"  was  barely  worth  pub- 
lishing. A  fair  setting  of  Lovelace's  well-known  words,  "  Stone 
Walls  do  not  a  Prison  make,"  is  by  Mr.  Leigh  Kingsmill. 
Classics  without  octaves,  arranged  by  Andr6  Baptiste,  serve  their 
purpose  of  accustoming  children  to  good  music  by  rendering  it 
easy  to  play  for  little  fingera. 

"  Bella  Napoli,"  by  F.  Boscovitz,  is  the  best  of  Messrs.  Enoch 
&  Son's  latest  publications.  It  has  a  distinctly  characteristic  and 
pleasing  refrain. 

Undoubtedly  Messrs.  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  (of  Milan  and  London) 
show  more  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  the  music  they  publish 
than  do  the  purely  English  firms  of  the  same  class,  unless  we 
except  Messrs.  Chappell  and  Novello  &  Ewer,  We  have  re- 
ceived from  this  house  the  following  pieces,  which  can  be  honestly 
recommended  to  artists  and  students.  Among  the  songs  is  "  By 
a  Southern  Sea,"  by  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  which  has  a  pleasant 
melody  and  a  vein  of  "very  pretty  sentiment,"  as  my  Lady 
Bellairs  would  have  remarked  in  a  comedy  of  the  last  century. 
An  excellent  song  for  baritone  is  "  The  Sea,"  by  Ciro  Pinsuti. 
A  delightful  duet  is  "  Spanish  Cradle  Song,"  by  Maude  Valerie 
White,  and  "  Puisque  ici-bas  toute  ame,"  by  the  same  accom- 
plished musician,  is  an  original  and  charming  song.  Both  duet 
and  aria  are  well  harmonized,  and  have  graceful  and  appropriate 
accompaniments. 

Messrs.  W.  Morley  &  Co.  send  "  Down  by  the  Sea,"  an  ordi- 
nary song,  with  a  waltz  refrain,  by  Gerald  Lane.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Capel's  "  Margery's  Wooers"  reminds  us  a  little  of  the  "Three 
Maids  of  Lee."  It  is,  however,  not  so  clever  and  amusing. 
"  Cathedral  Memories,"  by  Mr.  J.  Jackson,  and  "  With  Thee,"  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  are  not  very  striking  songs,  and  they 
have  silly  words.  Why  do  not  our  composers  look  up  some  of  the 
Elizabethan  poets  for  the  words  of  their  songs  ?  There  are  thou- 
sands of  songs  written  during  the  Jacobean  and  Elizabethan  era 
which  have  never  been  set  to  music,  and  any  one  of  which  is 
better  than  the  silly  trash  chosen  by  modern  English  composers. 
Of  Messrs.  Morley's  latest  piano  pieces  the  best  is  a  waltz,  "  La 
Na'iade,"  by  Theo  Bonheur — but  the  prettily  designed  cover  is  the 
best  part  of  it — and  a  rather  graceful  little  piece  by  Carl 
Malemberg,  called  "  Bergomask  Dance." 

Three  pretty  songs  by  Alfred  Cellier  (Metzler)  have  been  already 
noticed  in  these  columns.  They  now  appear  with  two  new  ones, 
"The  Brook ''  and  '•  Far,  Far  Away,"  in  album  form.  Miss  Mary 
Carmichael's  "To  Julia,"  a  love  song,  is  pretty  and  almost 
(mirabile  dictu!)  original.  Signor  P.  Bucalossi's  "  Ijcd  into 
Light "  is  an  average  sentimental  song  with  a  pretty  melody. 

The  "  Red  Albums  "  of  useful  selections  of  popular  songs  from 
oratorios  issued  by  this  firm  are  well  printed  and  neatly  bound. 
They  are  cheap  and  will  be  deservedly  popular.  The  "  Christmas 
Annual"  of  dance  music  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  of  cheap- 
ness, but  it  is  very  indistinctly  printed.  If  "  Music  hath  charms," 
it  certainly  has  had  little  for  Mr.  A.  G.  Crowe,  whose  setting 
of  these  famous  words  is  very  poor  stuff'  indeed.  "  Brother  Jona- 
than Polka,"  by  Mr.  Stocks  Hammond,  is  a  capital  dancing  polka. 
The  American  Organ  Journal  (two  volumes)  is  a  useful  arrange- 
ment of  songs  and  airs,  mostly  sacred,  for  the  organ.    The  Liszt 
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Organ  Librm-y,  Op.  28,  contains  a  clever  arrangement  for  this 
instrument  of  Beethoven's  "  Sonata  Pastorale."  M.  Rcihner's 
Complete  Harmony  is  a  good  work,  containing  capital  examples 
and  exercises,  much  clearer  than  most  systems.  It  is  very  cheap 
and  useful.  A  cheap  edition  of  Purcell's  magniflcent  Cantata, 
Dido  and  JEneas,  edited  by  E.  F.  Rimbault,  was  needed,  and  is 
consequently  very  welcome.  It  were  well  if  other  music  by 
English  composers  of  the  past  were  presented  in  this  cheap  and 
convenient  form. 

Mr.  T.  A.  de  Orellana's  three  new  pianoforte  pieces,  "  Polonaise," 
"  Tarantella,"  and  "  Melodic  Studies,"  published  by  Charles  Wool- 
house,  are  very  well  written,  but  rather  difficult.  They  rise  to  a 
much  higher  level  of  excellence  than  do  the  majority  of  English 
compositions  of  the  day,  and  display  thorough  knowledge  of 
music  and  distinct  talent.  Lastly,  and  not  least,  we  have  a 
bright  hunting  song  by  Miss  Mary  Whittaker,  "  We'll  all  go 
a-hunting  together."    It  is  characteristic  and  spirited. 

Messrs.  Roberts  Cocks  &  Co.  publish  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat," 
by  H.  Trotere,  a  good  comic  song,  and  "  Children's  Dreams,"  by  F. 
Cowen,  which  is  not  likely  to  add  to  that  composer's  fame.  Not 
very  original,  but  still  fairly  pretty,  is  "  Across  the  Still  Lagoon," 
by  Henri  Loge.  Two  good  songs  are  "Return  with  the  May  " 
and  "  Seville's  Groves,"  by  H.  Martyn  van  Lennep.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  said  for  "  The  Burlington  Music-book,"  for  ladies' 
voices,  or  for  "  The  Burlington  Music-book  "  of  dance  music.  But 
"  The  Bride  of  the  Wave "  waltz,  by  Leonard  Yorke,  is  pretty, 
and  "  Chappies  Polka,"  by  Florence  Fare,  is  a  very  lively  polka 
with  a  jovial  and  stirring  tune. 


GUICCIARDINI'S  COUNSELS  AND  REFLECTIONS.* 

A NOTICE  ABLE  feature  of  the  present  day  is  its  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  art  of  statecraft.  The  average  Englishman 
admits  in  a  general  way  that  men  like  Cavour  and  Bismarck  were 
professional  statesmen  who  probably  practised  an  art  which  was 
founded  on  certain  principles.  But  he  would  resent  the  sup- 
position that  their  English  contemporaries  were  in  any  way  prac- 
titioners of  a  similar  craft.  It  suits  the  English  point  of  view 
towards  politics  to  assume  that  all  aft'airsare  directed  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  community,  of  which  statesmen  are  merely  the  mouth- 
pieces and  the  officials.  English  statesmen  have  not  thought  it 
prudent  to  dispel  this  illusion ;  they  have  not  been  reticent  about 
their  relations  to  their  colleagues  or  matters  affecting  their  per- 
sonal dignity,  but  they  have  abstained  from  revealing  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  their  action.  Indeed,  so  much  of  their  craft  is 
concerned  with  details  of  Parliamentary  management  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  speak  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
cynicism.  Anyhow,  the  general  result  is  that,  while  we  have 
copious  information  from  the  lips  of  statesmen  of  their  views  and 
their  motives,  we  have  very  little  knowledge  of  their  methods. 
To  gain  an  insight  into  the  considerations  which  weigh  with  a 
statesman,  we  have  to  turn  to  the  writings  of  Italians  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  analysis  of  the  art  of 
statecraft  has  been  seriously  undertaken  since  that  time. 

This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  complete 
attempt  at  such  analysis  shocked  the  consciousness  of  mankind. 
Machiavelli  was  credited  with  inventing  an  infamous  system  of 
fraud,  and  passed  into  a  byword  of  moral  reprobation.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Machiavelli's  Prince  was  not  merely  a  work  of 
analysis,  but  was  animated  by  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  political 
reconstruction  of  Italy  on  the  only  available  basis.  The  repulsion 
which  Machiavelli  awakened  is  something  like  what  would  have 
greeted  Adam  Smith  if,  instead  of  writing  an  abstract  treatise  on 
"  The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  he  had  expressed  the  same  opinions 
and  worked  out  the  same  principles  in  the  form  of  advice  to  a 
young  man  how  to  grow  rich.  There  would,  however,  have  been 
this  difference,  that  so  many  people  wish  to  grow  rich  that  lapses 
into  immoral  action  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  would  have  been  con- 
doned ;  whereas  few  people  definitely  aim  at  political  power,  and 
most  men  wish  to  hide  from  themselves  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  subject  to  the  power  of  others.  Hence  men  are  prepared 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  tricks  of  trades  analogous  to  those  which 
they  themselves  pursue ;  but  their  dignity  is  outraged  by  the 
supposition  that  they  themselves  are  the  subject-matter  of  the 
politician's  trade,  and  they  are  ready  to  take  vengeance  on  any  one 
who  lets  them  see  this  obvious  truth.  It  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  our  self-knowledge 
should  extend  to  all  the  influences  by  which  we  are  surrounded. 
A  schoolmaster  would  not  succeed  if  he  were  to  explain  to  his 
pupils  the  principles  on  which  he  was  trying  to  direct  them  for 
their  own  good.  Married  happiness  would  be  wrecked  if  husbands 
knew  the  extent  to  which  they  were  managed  by  their  wives.  It 
is  because  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini  lived  long  ago,  and  were 
concerned  with  a  different  state  of  politics  to  our  own,  that  we 
can  read  them  with  advantage.  We  are  not  obliged  to  apply  their 
maxims  to  ourselves  unless  we  choose. 

We  have  coupled  together  the  names  of  Machiavelli  and 
Guicciardini  because  they  were  contemporaries,  not  because  they 
dealt  with  the  art  of  statecraft  in  the  same  way.  Both  of  them 
lived  amidst  the  same  conditions  of  intellectual  and  political  life, 
at  a  time  when  men  were  quick  observers,  when  personality  was 
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strongly  marked,  and  when  the  manifold  centres  of  Italian  politics 
opened  out  a  large  field  from  which  to  draw  experience.  But 
Machiavelli  was  a  philosopher  before  he  was  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
had  gained  his  principles  by  study  before  he  applied  them  in 
practice.  Guicciardini  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  capable 
official  who  records  the  lessons  which  experience  taught  a  man 
whose  shifting  occupations  gave  him  a  certain  detachment  from 
prejudice.  His  Ricordi  can  be  read  without  much  knowledge 
of  tlie  actual  events  to  which  they  refer.  They  are  valuable,  not 
so  much  as  illustrations  of  the  thought  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  for  the  homely  common  sense  which  they  contain. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  rendered  these  Hicordi  into  good  English, 
in  a  style  well  adapted  to  bring  out  their  chief  characteristics. 
He  has  also  written  an  Introduction,  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  book.  His.  translation  is  from  the 
text  given  by  Canestrini  in  his  edition  of  the  Opere  Inedite  di 
Francesco  Guicciardini;  and  it  is  singular  that  it  was  left  for  the 
translator  to  point  out  that  the  Ricordi  consist  of  two  series, 
one  of  which  is  a  redaction  of  the  other.  Mr.  Thomson  on  good 
grounds  assigns  the  second  series  to  the  year  1528,  and  the  first, 
or  revised,  series  to  1530;  but  he  has  not  followed  out  the  line  of 
research  which  his  discovery  suggests.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  the  reader  if  he  had  printed  the  two  series  on  opposite 
pages,  so  as  to  have  made  comparison  easy.  It  is  always  an  in- 
teresting study  to  follow  the  changes  which  an  author  introduced 
into  his  composition  and  to  conjecture  the  motives  which  dictated 
them. 

Mr.  Thomson  has  given  no  account  of  Guicciardini's  life  or 
literary  labours,  but  has  put  forth  his  book  on  its  own  merits. 
He  was  quite  justified  in  doing  so  ;  indeed,  the  book  may  well  be 
read  as  a  statesman's  commonplace-book  without  reference  to  any 
particular  time.  We  will  only  dwell  on  one  point  which  is  of 
historical  importance,  as  illustrating  the  momentous  change  which 
was  wrought  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Guicciardini 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Papacy,  and  gives  us  his  opinion  that  but 
for  this  he  would  have  loved  Martin  Luther,  not  because  he  ob- 
jected to  the  theology  or  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  but 
because  the  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice  of  the  clergy  were  in- 
tolerable. In  such  a  statement  we  see  the  reason  why  the  Papacy 
found  no  efficient  help  against  Luther's  onslaughts  till  these 
onslaughts  had  some  effect  in  rousing  it  from  its  debasements. 

The  merit  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  slirewduess,  rather 
than  in  the  epigrammatic  statement,  of  the  apophthegms  which  are 
the  result  of  varied  experience  in  a  critical  time.  Thus 
Guicciardini  states  the  case  for  popular  government : — 

It  must  take  its  stand  upon  justice  and  equality,  on  which  as  the 
security  of  all  will  deppnd,  all,  as  a  rule,  will  be  satisfied.  In  this  way  the 
n  aintenance  of  popular  government  will  rest,  not  upon  a  few  partisans  whom 
the  ruler  is  unable  to  control,  but  on  numberless  friends. 

He  also  states  the  primary  rule  of  statecraft  with  admirable 
simplicity  : — 

I  have  not  iced  in  m^'  governments,  that  in  respect  of  many  matters  I 
desired  to  bring  about,  it  was  advantageous,  before  moving  in  them  myself, 
to  allow  both  sides  to  discuss  them  and  debate  over  tliem  at  great  length. 
For  in  the  end,  out  of  weariness,  they  would  join  in  entreating  me  to  adjust 
their  dillerences.  Thus  appealed  to  I  could  accomplish  with  credit,  and 
without  impeachment  of  obtrusiveness,  what  at  first  I  should  have  attempted 
in  vain. 

Here  we  have  the  art  of  a  statesman  put  in  a  nutshell.  Create  a 
"  question  "  by  a  fevsr  ambiguous  utterances  ;  express  great  surprise 
and  sorrow  that  it  should  exist ;  regard  its  solution,  now  that  it  is 
raised,  as  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  trust  to  general  weariness  to 
float  your  scheme  in  time.  The  matter  seems  so  simple  that  we 
wonder  there  are  not  more  experts  in  the  art.  But  Guicciardini 
does  not  conceal  the  difficulties,  the  disappointments,  and  the 
anxieties  which  beset  a  statesman,  and  wonders  that  so  many  are 
eager  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  a  laborious  undertaking.  He  ex- 
plains this  fact  by  reflecting  that  the  advantages  of  honour  and 
dignity  are  obvious  and  attractive,  while  the  disadvantages  are 
in  the  background.  Were  the  evil  as  patent  as  the  good,  the  only 
motive  to  undertake  office  would  be  "  that  the  more  men  are 
feared,  reverenced,  and  honoured,  the  nearer  they  seem  to  approach, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  resemble  God,  to  whose  likeness  who  would  not 
wish  to  attain  ?  "  If  this  motive  seem  farfetched,  it  is  at  least 
interesting  to  compare  the  solution  suggested  by  Christian  idealism 
with  that  given  by  Plato — that  the  good  man  only  held  office 
that  he  might  not  be  ruled  by  a  worse  man  than  himself. 

The  greatest  praise  that  a  reviewer  can  give  to  such  a  book  as 
Guicciardini's  Counsels  and  Rejlections  is  to  confess  that  every  page 
tempts  him  to  make  some  comment.  The  reader  may  feel  assured 
that  it  will  have  a  similarly  stimulating  effect  upon  his  own  power 
of  reflection.  The  tone  and  temper  of  Guicciardini  is  singularly 
modern  in  its  robust  common  sense  and  businesslike  shrewdness. 
Many  of  his  remarks  may  serve  to  warn  us  that  changes  in  political 
institutions  and  in  modes  of  thought  do  not  much  affect  the  man's 
nature,  and  that  generation  after  generation  has  to  bear  the 
same  burden.  The  philosophy  of  Parliamentary  government,  and 
of  its  reflex  action  on  every  sphere  of  life  by  wasting  every  one's 
time  in  committees,  was  thoroughly  appreciated  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago  : — 

Messer  Antonio  of  Venafra  was  wont  to  say,  and  with  justice,  that 
if  some  six  or  eight  sensible  men  be  brought  together  to  consult,  thej-  became 
so  many  fools.  For,  disagreeing  among  themselves,  they  rather  promote 
disputes  than  arrive  at  conclusions. 
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ARCA^^A  FAIRFAXIANA.* 

THERE  te  here  of  problems  that  Tex  not  the  mind,  but  the 
rather  soothe  it,  like  some  lulling  dream.  To  make 
Pomanders  with  Amber  grease.  Or  manus  Christi  in  little 
round  Goblitts  with  leaf-gold.  Or  to  comfort  a  colde  brayne 
with  conserve  of  Gladwen.  Men's  mood  for  these  is  when  they 
cry  Sessa,  and  let  the  world  slide.  And  virgins  who  have  made 
too  much  of  time,  and  of  singing  "  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye 
may,"  can  here  have  the  antidote  y'  Queue  Mary  was  wont  to 
take  for  the  passion  of  the  hart.  And  that,  too,  happens  to  be 
rhythmical  enough  for  Herrick  : 

Take  damask  roses  half  blowne  out, 
And  beat  your  roses  very  fine. 

For  these  Arcana  were  secrets  of  the  still-room,  the  buttery, 
the  pantry,  and  the  larder ;  of  the  'pothecary  and  the  sick-room ; 
even  the  dyer  here  found  matter  for  his  hand ;  as  howe  to  dy 
a  watched  colour,  or  maiden-haire  colour,  or  to  die  popeiniaye 
grene  out  of  white.  And  the  whole  delectable  aged  quarto  is, 
in  fact,  a  facsimile  reproduction,  marvellous  well  executed,  of 
some  two  hundred  pages  of  the  household  receipt-book  (before 
1626)  of  Lady  Margaret  Cholmeley,  and  after  that  date  of  her 
daughter  Mary,  who  in  that  year  married  the  Rev.  Henry  Fair- 
fax, rector  in  succession  of  Ashton,  Newton  Keyme,  and  Bolton 
Percy,  near  York.  He  was  uncle  to  the  Parliamentary  general 
Sir  Thomas,  third  Lord  Fairfax  ;  and  Mr.  Weddell  manages  to 
draw  into  the  pedigree' Mr  Besant's  heroine,  Dorothy  Forster. 

Although  there  is  a  careful  foreword  on  the  handwritings  (which 
contains  three  much  too  legible  libels  on  the  nineteenth  century), 
the  reading  of  the  volume  is  not  given  to  all  that  run  ;  much  of  its 
lore  being  hidden  from  the  unworthy,  and  reserved  for  patient 
merit,  in  the  old  Shakspearian,  or  the  Secretary,  or  the  Glossyng 
characters  of  gone  ct-nturies. 

Those  were  the  times  of  pestilent  ills  and  heroic  remedies.  The 
plague  takes  up  some  space  ;  and,  as  we  know  "  from  the  usual 
sources,"  wounds  were  of  some  interest  to  the  Fairfaxes.  There 
are  no  less  than  sixteen  prescriptions  for  them,  including  the 
"  cure  by  the  weapon,  of  Rodolphus  Goclerius  1608,  intituled  the 
magneticall  cure  of  a  wound."  It  was  of  the  old  fee-faw-fum  or 
witch's  school  of  pharmacy,  and  begins:  "Take  of  the  mosse  of 
the  skull  of  a  strangled  man ;  of  the  mumie  of  man's  bloud ;  of 
earth  wormes,"  and  so  on.  But  there  is  nothing  magnetical  in  it, 
it  is  surprisingly  brief,  and  it  is  not  (as  Mr.  Weddell  seems  to 
think)  the  "  magneticall  cure "  or  Opodeldoch  of  Paracelsus. 
Not,  at  least,  as  given  by  Anselmus  Boetius  about  1598  and 
again  in  1644.  That  was  an  interminable  I'ecipe,  and  did  contain 
powder  of  the  natural  magnet  calcined  in  the  crucible,  with 
nine  and  twenty  other  ingredients. 

But  surely,  at  least  some  old  books  continued  to  record  some 
old  nostrums  partly  as  a  relief  to  the  general  tedium  of  their 
matter,  and  in  order  to  the  solemn  "  smoaking  "  of  the  gulls  to 
come.  What  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  survival  of 
this  cure  "for  y""  bleeding  at  y"  nose,"  marked  for  special  notice 
with  a  cross  and  the  verdict  "  probatum." 

Take  a  Toade  and  drie  it  in  Marche,  put  y"  same  into  some  silUe  or 
sattene  bagg  and  harge  it  about  j "  neck  of  y  party  greeved  next  y" 
skinne,  and  by  gods  grace  it  wiJl  stanch  presently. 

This  might  have  been  an  Ancient  Mariner's  sort  of  expiation  for  the 
typical  foolish  gardener  guilty  of  the  famous  phrase,  "  I'll  larn 
'ee  to  be  a  to-wud ! "  Here  is  another  of  the  class  of  heavy 
hoaxes : 

To  pull  out  a  toothe.  Take  wormes,  dry  them  vpon  a  hott  tyle  stone, 
then  make  powder  of  them,  &  what  toothe  y"  touch  w"»  it  will  fall  out. 
H.  C.  ; 

the  initials  being  those  of  Henry  Cholmeley,  the  brother  of  Mrs- 
Mary  Fairfax.    And  another  : 

To  make  a  ivorme  come  out  of  y"  Head.  Take  y  marrow  of  a  Bull  or 
Cowe  and  putt  it  warme  into  y"  eare,  &  y'  worm  will  come  forth  for 
sweetneste  of  marrowe. 

Both  these  remain  in  Henry  Fairfax's  beautiful  small  hand. 
But  the  surgery  of  the  time  was  truly  but  rough  and  ready,  as 
for  example :  "  To  take  awaye  Oornes.  Take  an  Iron  and  make 
it  whott."  .  .  .    And  as  "  for  them  theyr  speech  faileth," 

Take  staves  aker  and  beate  it,  and  sowe  it  in  a  linnen  cloth,  and  make  a 
bagg,  noe  bigger  then  a  beane  :  if  he  can  chow  it  in  his  mouth,  lett  hyra, 
if  not  then  lay  it  uppon  his  tounge. 

Here  one  may  perhaps  diagnose  "  a  stroke,"  and  say  with  the 
old  Norse  saw  that,  after  all.  Cure  is  the  best  doctor. 

The  more  healthy  portions  of  the  book  are  excellent  in  places. 
Fresh  cruddes  and  creame,  for  instance ;  and  quince  cakes,  and 
haggisse  puddinge,  and  skirrett  pie  (for  the  vegetarians),  and 
how  to  rost  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with  halfe  a  pecke  of 
good  oisters,  rosemary,  time,  persley,  hard  egge-yolkes,  lemonn, 
oinion,  grosse  pepper,  and  white  wine  viniger,  is  worth  learning. 
To  the  old-fashioned  recipe  for  a  patatoe  pudding  (proliatum),  the 
objection  has  already  been  hinted  by  the  Mw-ruffled  Boileau  in 
Aimez-vous  la  muscade  ?    On  en  a  mis  partout. 

And  we  must  (may  we  ?)  venture  this  rule  for  pancakes,  which 
may  be  as  old  as  Elizabeth's  days : 

Take  six  Egges  yolkes  and  a  pinte  of  Creame  and  halfe  a  pinte  of  Sacke, 

*  Arcava  Fairfaxiana  Manuscripta.  Keproduced  in  Facsimile  of  the 
Handwritings.  Introduction  by  George  Weddell.  Newcastle-on-Tyne : 
Mawson,  Swan,  &  Morgan.  i8go. 


Nuttmegges  and  Suger  as  much  as  will  sseason  itt  make  your  Batter  of  a 
reasonable  thicknes  w""  fflower  and  soe  frye  them. 

There  is  a  grand  receipt,  too,  for  a  rundlet  of  Braggot;  and  the 
changes  that  are  rung  upon  muskadell,  malmesey  or  muskadine, 
Gascoyne  wine,  uskabaugh  (and  how  to  make  it),  shrub  or  sherbet 
(take  brandy  six  gallons,  add  four  gallons  of  choice  white  wine), 
and  very  excellent  hot  and  strong  old  ayle  (also  in  numerous 
gallons),  are  enough  to  turn  the  strongest  unheroic  head  at  the 
mere  reading  of  them.  But  they  then,  one  or  all,  entered  into  your 
"  dyett-drincke,"  or  into  Dr.  Chambers's  soveraine  water  (which  was 
seVwp/i'ce  Gascony  eau-de-vie),  or  the  "cure  for  y' timpany  in  y® 
leggs,"  or  "y^  La  :  Widdrington's  noble  receipt  fory*^ black  jandia"; 
ayle  and  honey  of  mornings ;  which  suggests  anything  but  those 
"  doleful  dumps  "  which  are  connected  with  that  ancient  Northern 
name  by  a  legend  which  was  told  longer  ago  of  Ilaavard 
(Howard  ?)  Hogvande,  in  ch.  47  of  the  Saga  of  King  Olaf 
Trygveson. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

WE  have  received  from  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne,  of  the 
Rembrandt's  Head,  Vigo  Street,  some  very  accomplished 
examples  of  the  mezzotint-engraving  of  Mr.  Frank  Short,  whose 
work  seems  steadily  to  grow  in  merit.  "  A  Sussex  Down  "  is  a 
reproduction  of  a  small  Constable,  in  which  the  engraver  has 
known  how  to  transfer  to  his  plate  with  a  marvellous  skill  the 
liquid  touch  of  the  painter  and  his  bold  varieties  of  light  and 
shade.  This  has  a  curious  affinity  to  the  work  of  J.  F.  Millet. 
In  a  totally  different  spirit,  but  with  no  less  retention  of  the 
character  of  the  original,  Mr.  Short  has  given  us  the  breeziness 
and  movement  of  Turner's  "  Mouth  of  the  Thames  "  in  an  engraving 
which  will  appeal  to  a  much  larger  public  than  "  A  Sussex 
Down "  without  being  less  artistic.  As  though  the  engraver 
desired  to  show  us  how  easily  he  can  turn  from  one  style  to 
another,  he  presents  us  next  with  a  mezzotint  of  Signor  Costa's 
"  Twilight  on  the  Campagna,''  one  of  those  melancholy  scenes  of 
undulating  desolation  which  the  painter  is  so  fond  of  depicting. 
We  do  not,  ourselves,  place  Costa  on  a  level  with  Constable  or 
Turner,  nor  join  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  his  rapturous  eulogy  on 
his  work.  To  us  the  undeniable  distinction  of  Costa  is  half  out- 
weighted  by  his  monotony  and  affected  simplicity.  But,  so  far  as  the 
mezzotinter  is  concerned,  this  specimen  of  Mr.  Short's  scraping  is 
as  fine  as  either  of  the  others.  To  our  mind  there  has  been  no 
recent  engraver  who  is  so  sympathetic  as  Mr.  Frank  Short. 
Although  his  work  always  has  that  independent  cachet  which 
would  enable  any  one  cunning  in  such  matters  to  detect  his  hand 
upon  a  plate,  he  sacrifices  nothing  to  his  own  vanity.  His  first 
object  seems  always  to  be  to  give  a  true,  and  yet  a  favourable 
and  loving,  impression  of  the  picture  before  him. 

Mr.  Dunthorne  has  also  published  a  fine  etching  called  "The 
Homeward  Bound  Pennant,"  adapted  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie, 
A.R.A.,  from  his  own  picture  of  "  H.M.S.  Nelson"  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  1889.  It  represents  the  tall  warship  in  the  estuary 
of  the  Medway,  and  is  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  although  we- 
miss  a  little  the  charm  of  Mr.  Wyllie's  colour.  Mr.  F.  Sternberg 
mezzotints  a  sentimental  picture  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Jacomb  Hood, 
called  "  Pauline,"  which  represents  a  rather  pretty  girl  at  a 
garden-gate  waving  to  somebody  with  a  graceful  gesture  of  the 
hand.  Last,  but  far  from  least,  Mr.  Dunthorne  has  sent  us  a 
large  plate  of  the  famous  "  Love  and  Life  "  of  Mr.  Watts,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  modern  symbolic  pictures,  carefully  repro- 
duced in  mezzotint  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Clouston. 

The  Art  Union  of  London,  112  Strand,  has  published  four  new 
etchings.  "  The  Clover  Field,"  after  F.  Barker,  is  etched  by  Mr» 
E.  Barclay.  There  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  shadows  of  the 
middle  distance,  but  the  sky  is  sadly  dry  and  chippy ;  the  artist 
should  try  to  learn  the  secret  of  Mr.  Short's  transparent  skies. 
Sir  Augustus  Calcott's  "  Entrance  to  Pisa  from  Leghorn  "  is  a 
graceful  and  luminous  picture,  in  its  old-fashioned  way,  and  has 
lost  little  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  C.  O.  Murray.  Constable's  "  House 
at  Hampstead "  is  rather  beyond  the  powers  of  Mr.  H.  R. 
Robertson,  who  has  given  us  a  literal  and  conscientious  transcript 
of  the  original,  from  which  the  sentiment  seems  to  have  evaporated. 
The  Lombardy  poplar,  to  the  left,  is  well  engraved.  Better  than 
any  of  the  preceding  is  Mr.  Percy  Thomas's  rendering  of  "  A 
Windmill"  by  Crome,  in  which  the  penetrating  charm  of  that 
master  is  well  preserved. 


GIRLS'  BOOKS. 

OEE  Byicords,  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
contains  some  curious  stories,  intermingled  with  old  tra- 
ditions and  facts  in  history — "  The  Price  of  Blood,"  "  De  Facto 
and  De  Jure,"  and  "  Sigbert's  Guerdon."  Then  there  are  "The 
Cat  of  Cat  Copse,"  a  Hampshire  tradition  written  in  verse, 
"A  Review  of  Nieces" — which  contains  some  of  Miss  Y^onge's 
well-known  faithful  depictions  of  character — and  a  lively  little 
sketch  called  "  Chops,"  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  a  cat  de- 
serving the  curious  name. 

A  Fluttered  Dovecote,  by  G.  Manville  Fenn  (Ward  &  Downey^, 
is  certainly  an  instance  of  that  author's  versatility ;  for  it 
shows   that,  not  only  can  Mr.  Fenn  write  stirring  tales  of 
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I  adventure,  but  that  he  can  actually  become  a  schoolgirl,  telling 
f  the  story  of  all  her  wrongs  in  the  traditional  girls'  school,  and 
'  giving  vivid  descriptions  of  her  romantic  escapades.  The  dif- 
*    ference  between  this  and  most  schoolgirls'  tales  is  that  Mr. 

Manville  Fenn's  "  young  lady "  has  a  broad  sense  of  humour, 
(  with  a  naive  way  of  turning  it  against  herself  which  is  truly  de- 
lightful. That  there  are  still  some  "  Fluttered  Dovecotes  "  to  be 
found,  though  high  schools  have  nearly  taken  their  place,  is 
I  clearly  the  case,  or  how  could  the  flutterings  be  so  ingeniously  set 
before  us  ? 

La  Rochelle ;  or,  the  Refugees:  a  Story  of  the  Huguenots, 
by  E.  C.  Wilson  (Nelson  &  Sons),  is  a  very  pretty  and 
touching  story  of  old  times.  The  adventures  of  an  unlucky 
family  of  refugees  are  told  in  all  their  pathetic  details.  In  the 
introduction  of  the  book  its  author  gives  a  short  outline  of  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots,  in  order,  as  it  is  stated,  to  "  refresh  the 
memory  of  the  reader  and  enable  him  to  more  intelligently  follow 
the  story  narrated  in  the  pages  of  the  book." 

Very  Young,  and  Quite  Another  Story,  by  Jean  Ingelow 
(Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.),  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  fir.st, 
the  characters  in  it  are  as  described  very  young,  and,  one  might 
add,  very  foolish  indeed  ;  in  the  second  they  end,  at  all  events, 
after  many  relevant  and  irrelevant  ins  and  outs,  in  settling  down 
into  their  proper  places. 

The  Golden  Weather-Cock,  by  Julia  Goddard  (Blackie  &  Son), 
is  a  cleverly-conceived,  quaint  story,  in  which  the  golden  Cock 
on  the  church  spire  is  the  recipient  of  enchanting  stories  of  en- 
chanted people  and  places  from  the  South  Wind,  the  Swallow, 
the  Butterfly,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Falling  Star,  the  Cat,  the  Owl, 
the  Lark,  and  the  West  Wind,  all  full  of  pretty,  ingenious  ideas, 
prettily  and  ingeniously  written. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MSTARCKE  has  plenty  of  matter  to  go  upon  in  his  book 
•  for  the  Bibliotheque  scientijique  internationale  on  the 
Primitive  Family  (i).  He  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  most  English 
authorities,  though  we  do  not  notice  any  reference  to  the  fantastic 
theories  of  Mr.  Karl  Pearson  or  to  the  saner  criticism  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang.  He  himself  seems  to  be  a  sane  enough  critic  on 
most  points,  save  that  he  will  not  accept  the  sole  common-sense 
explanation  of  marriage.  The  "  insane  desire  to  take  a  young 
woman  in  and  board  her  for  life,"  to  borrow  a  very  modern  jest, 
can  never  have  arisen  from  anything  else  than  the  desire  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  that  particular  young  woman's  company. 

M.  Boiijean's  little  treatise  on  Hypnotism  (2),  which  is  founded 
on  actual  knowledge,  and  by  no  means  uninteresting,  is  spoilt  by  an 
unlucky  thread  of  controversy  running  through  it  and  devoted  to 
theories  of  Professor  Delbruck's,  with  which  M.  Bonjean  does  not 
agree.  It  is  a  thing  as  curious  as  unfortunate,  this  rage  of  the  specialist 
for  controversy.  When  you  have  first  hammer,  and  then  tongs, 
as  in  a  newspaper  correspondence,  there  may  be  something  amusing 
to  the  carnal  mind  in  a  set-to  of  the  kind.  But  when  an  opaque 
wall  separates  you  from  one  of  the  combatants,  and  for  chapter 
after  chapter  of  a  long  book  you  have  to  contemplate  the  other 
lunging,  parrying,  chuckling  to  himself  "  Had  him  there  !  " 
endeavouring  to  disguise  a  palpable  hit,  and  so  forth,  the  play 
of  his  adversary  being  unknown  and  hidden,  the  amusement  is 
more  recondite  than  exciting.  Elsewhere  M.  Bonjean  is  rather 
valuable.  For  his  conclusion  on  the  whole  matter  he  adopts  the 
words  of  Dr.  Grasset,  of  Montpellier  : — "  Je  ne  suis  pas  arriv(5  a 
admettre  scientifiquement  et  positivement  I'existence  de  la  sug- 
gestion mentale.  Je  ne  la  d(5clai'e  pas  a  priori  impossible,  maisje 
ne  I'ai  pas  vue  quoique  je  la  cherche  tant  que  je  peu.x." 

To  come  across  a  romance  of  the  Jacquerie  (3)  is  balm  and 
satinwood  to  the  soul,  even  if  its  literature  be  not  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Merim^e's  somewhat  appalling  exercise  on  the  subject. 
M.  Louis  L6tang  is  an  old  of  the  feminine  old  (except  in  years), 
and  writes  as  men  wrote  in  the  brave  elder  days.  A  wicked 
baron  of  remarkable  prowess,  but  otherwise  not  to  be  recom- 
mended to  a  friend,  his  angelic  daughter  Stella  (by  a  mother 
who,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  married  against  her  will),  a 
troubadour  peasant  in  love  with  Stella,  a  priest  formerly  in  love 
with  the  mother,  a  Venetian  intriguer,  peasants,  Jacques,  &c., 
make  up  a  singularly  soothing  and  agreeable  dramatis  personee. 
What  matter  that  we  know  most  things  that  they  will  do? 
They  do  what  they  ought  to  do,  and  that  is  the  principal 
thing.  A  volume  of  Contes  choisis  (4),  by  M.  Laboulaye, 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Nouvelle  collection.  The  stories 
are  mainly  of  a  good  fairy  kind,  ancestral  voices  breathing  only 
peace  to  a  right-hearing  mind,  and  we  read  them  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy.  It  is  possible  that  some  people  will,  as  we  confess 
with  shame  we  did,  confuse  General  Tcheng-ki-Tong's  (5)  title 
with  something  about  "  Chiueses  "  in  general.  But  it  is  a  different 
kind  of  thing  altogether.  "  L'homme  jaune  "  is  not  an  abstract 
or  concrete  Chinese,  but  a  supernatural  "being  who  exercises  a  fatal 

(ij  La  famil/e primitive.    Par  C.  N.  Starcke.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(2)  L'hypniitisme.    Par  Albert  Bonjean.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(3)  Les  Jacques  d'Aucergne.  Par  Louia  Le'tang.  Paria :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(4)  Contes  clioisis.    Par  Edouard  Laboulaye.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(5)  Le  rnman  de  l'homme Jauiie.  Par  le  Ge'ne'ral  Tcheng-ki-Tong.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy, 


influence  on  the  career  of  Li-Y.  Li-Y  got  more  marks  than  even 
Mr.  Moulton,  and  had  the  civil  service  of  China  simply  at  his 
feet.  Then,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  he  fell  in  love  with  Siao  Yu, 
and  Siao  Yu,  with  more  amiability  than  prudence,  not  only 
accepted,  but  discounted,  the  bills  which  he  drew  on  her.  Now 
Li-Y  (as  are  all  men  of  many  marks,  let  us  hope)  was  the  soul  of 
honour;  but  he  had  a  cruel  and  wicked  mother,  and  she  by  machina- 
tions induced  him,  hardly  conscious  of  what  he  did,  to  marry  Lou. 
And  he  had  brain  fever,  and  Lou  nursed  him  very  kindly,  and  so  it 
was  that  when  he  got  well  that  happened  unto  them  (with  more  show 
of  conventional  excuse)  which  happened  to  Maltravers  and  the 
Orphan.  And  this  mixed  things  dreadfully,  and  Siao  Yu  died 
of  heart  disease,  if  not  of  a  broken  heart,  and  Li-Y  followed  her, 
and  everything  was  very  uncomfortable.  But  General  Tcheng- 
ki-Tong  has  told  the  tale  in  an  attractive  manner,  and  has  written 
it  excellently. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  in  M.  Charles  Foley's 
Guerre  de  feynmes,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  Risque-tout  (6). 
The  hero,  indeed,  a  clever,  but  exceedingly  Philistine,  young 
provincial,  who  comes  up  to  Paris  resolved  to  cut  a  dash  with 
his  capital  for  a  year  and  then  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  has  not 
made  his  way  as  a  journalist,  is  not  "sympathetic"  at  all.  But 
the  separate  scenes  have  merit,  and  the  penultimate  situation 
is  very  curious  and  interesting.  The  heroine,  too  (of  course 
the  newspaper  proprietor's  daughter),  is  decidedly  agreeable,  very 
original,  and  much  too  good  for  the  hero.  The  moral  of  Le  divorce 
de  Roger  (7)  would  not  commend  it  badly  to  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller,  and  it  may  be  put  in  something  like  his  clear  accents  by 
saying  that,  "  if  widders  is  bad,  grass  widders  is  worse."  Roger 
Mael  went  down  from  Paris  to  Britanny  with  one  whom  her 
husband  very  foolishly  recommended  to  his  care,  and  he  cared 
for  her  far  too  much,  and  she  spoflt  his  relations  with  an  agree- 
able and  innocent  cousin,  and  things  were  not  well.  There  is 
also  to  be  learnt  from  this  book  that  mothers-in-law  are  an  in- 
convenience. Stranger  things,  as  the  title  promises,  are  to  be 
found  in  Vimjirevu  (8).  The  hero  is  one  of  the  greatest  cads  to 
be  found  in  fiction  ;  but  this  is  less  remarkable  than  that  he  wrote 
English  "  en  romancier  du  Times,"  and  that,  after  behaving  ex- 
tremely ill  to  one  lady,  he  married  another  who  had  passed  by 
the  arms  of  a  great  many  lovers,  of  whom  the  first  was  an 
American  boxer  named  Sir  Robert  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

UR  Fields  and  Cities,  or  Misdirected  Industry,  by  Scrivener 
^  C.  Scrivener  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  a  book  inspired  by  the 
decay  of  agriculture  in  the  British  Isles,  a  subject  that  might 
well  provoke  the  expression  of  a  reasonable  discontent  in  any 
serious  student  or  thinker.  Mr.  Scrivener  is  evidently  very  ill 
at  ease  with  the  world — "  the  world  of  all  of  us  " — and  angrily 
denounces,  not  only  our  agriculture,  but  our  land-tenure,  land- 
owners, Stock  Exchange,  Water  Companies,  waxing  right  fervid 
on  the  "  rights  of  Man,"  the  folly  of  making  goods  "  to  sell,  rather 
than  to  use,"  the  iniquity  of  "  unearned  increment,"  and  so  forth. 
It  was  the  more  philosophic  habit  of  our  fathers,  the  reformers, 
to  put  forth  ponderous  inquiries  into  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
it  is  Mr.  Scrivener's  way  to  look  around  at  what  he  considers 
"  something  rotten,"  and  stamp  on  the  ground,  and  then  fill  pages 
with  fussy  and  passionate  complaining  and  railing.  Pie  does  not 
inform  us  how  we  are  to  get  the  surplus  population  of  our 
crowded  cities  on  to  the  land,  nor  how  we  are  to  set  them  to 
work  when  they  are  there.  "  It  is  impossible  to  say,"  he  observes, 
"  what  a  particular  piece  of  land  will  do  until  you  get  a  man 
upon  it."  Good  ;  but  what  kind  of  man  ?  Were  he  one  of  Mr. 
Booth's  Farm  Colonists,  that  piece  of  land  will  do  nothing  what- 
ever, without  considerable  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital, 
while  the  absolutely  untrained  and  untried  hand  might  as  profit- 
ably be  set  to  navigate  a  ship.  As  it  is,  so  irresistible  is  the 
attraction  of  towns,  Mr.  Scrivener  admits  that  the  scheme  of 
land  cultivation  he  favours  could  only  be  carried  out  on  a  small 
scale,  because  the  labourers  are  few,  and  their  ranks  are  continually 
thinned  by  migration  to  cities.  It  is  not  a  little  odd  that  Mr. 
Scrivener  should  acknowledge  that  the  wrong  man  on  the  land 
would  intensify  the  evil,  yet,  with  a  plentiful  lack  of  right  men, 
he  would  multiply  small  holdings.  He  writes  airily  of  spending 
10/.  an  acre  on  our  arable  land  in  "delving"  alone,  which  pre- 
paration of  the  acre  will  employ  one  man  during  one  hundred  and 
sixty  days ;  but  at  this  rate,  according  to  Mr.  Scrivener's  novel 
scheme  of  "  delving,"  the  arable  acreage  of  Great  Britain  would 
cost  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions.  "  Just  so,"  says  the  writer ; 
"  but  that  sum  is  not  a  fourth  of  the  amount  spent  in  trying  to 
suppress  the  French  Revolution  a  hundred  years  ago  " — which  is 
no  argument,  were  it  true,  which  it  certainly  is  not.  All  that  we 
can  say  of  this  extravagant  scheme  is  that  it  provides  abundant 
employment  for  many  thousands  of  "  experienced,  able-bodied 
men,"  and  is  very  cheap  philanthropy — from  Mr.  Scrivener's  point 
of  view.  Mr.  Scrivener  ought  to  know  whether  Great  Britain 
attempted  to  suppress  the  French  Revolution,  or  whether  France 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  He  ought  also  to  know  that 
the  orthodox  four-crop  rotation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  importation  of  barley.    He  might  as  well  say  that  we  import 

(6)  Risque-tout.    Par  Charles  Fole.v.    Paris:  Perrin. 

(7)  Le  divorce  de  Roger.    Par  Maxime  Aiidouin.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(8)  Uimprivu.    Par  Gustave  Guiehes.    Paris  :  Tresse  et  Stock. 
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wheat  because  the  grass  lands  of  the  "West  of  England  are  not 
given  up  to  the  plough. 

Mexico,  by  Susan  Hale  (Fisher  Unwin),  the  new  volume  of 
the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  series,  is  a  readable  book,  as  might  be 
expected,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  handbook  of 
national  history.  The  Mexican  nation  is,  in  no  historic  sense, 
an  exact  or  tangible  term,  and  until  comparatively  recent  times 
— the  times  of  Santa  Anna  and  the  struggle  with  the  United 
States — an  entirely  indefinable  term.  Perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  author  has  dealt  rather  summarily  with  the  period  treated  in 
Prescott's  brilliant  work,  and  has  devoted  greater  space  to 
modern  bistory.  It  is  well  observed  that,  "  in  a  book  like  tliis," 
it  is  permitted  to  "  gather  up  legend  as  well  as  fact";  indeed,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  story  of  the  land  of  Anahuac  is  to  be 
told  if  the  romantic  traditions  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  are  to 
be  ignored.  The  author's  opening  chapters  on  the  Toltecs  and 
Aztecs  are  marked  by  the  same  cautious  spirit  that  distinguishes 
her  account  of  the  conquest  by  Cortez.  For  the  rest,  the  story 
of  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  viceroys,  during  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, under  military  dictation  from  Santa  Anna  onwards  to 
the  brief  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian,  is  narrated  in  a 
clear  and  succinL-t  style.  There  may  be  some  ground  for  the 
author's  suggestion  that  Yturbide  was  consciously  emulative  of 
Napoleon's  e.xample,  though  it  seems  more  probable  that  he,  like 
the  adventurers  that  followed  him,  played  for  his  own  hand,  and 
played  boldly. 

Foxir  Red  Night  Caps  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.)  is  a  moving 
recital,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ilyne,  of  a  yachting  cruise  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Scotland.  Three  of  the  yachtsmen  are  represented  as 
absolutely  ignorant  of  all  things  nautical.  They  "  cram  ''for  the 
Toyage,  though  not  very  successfully,  as  the  sequel  proves.  Their 
experiences  in  a  tiny  yacht  are  brightly  depicted  and  with  a  ready 
flow  of  humour. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Told  After  Supper  (Leadenliall  Press) 
is  a  collecti(m  of  ghost  stories  that  travesty  the  conventional 
ghost  story.  They  are  printed  in  extremely  large  type,  on  blue 
paper,  and  are  cleverly  illustrated  by  Kenneth  M.  Skeaping.  Some 
of  Mr.  Jerome's  stories  are  of  the  "Humphries  told  me,'' or  the 
"  Humphries  told  me,'''  order — authorities  differ  as  to  the  reading 
— though  we  cannot  say  that  the  curate's  story  is  in  any  other 
sense  comparable  with  the  famous  "  Story  Without  an  End  "  in 
Blackivood.  Mr.  Jerome's  humour  is  at  times  a  little  forced,  after 
the  manner  of  your  professional  "  funny  man."  The  story  of  the 
ghost  who  cannot  rest  from  slaying  street  musicians  is  amusing, 
and  that  of  the  miller  who  was  induced  by  a  ghost  almost  to  pull 
down  his  dwelling-place  in  search  of  hidden  treasure  is  very  good 
indeed.  But  it  is  impossible  to  commend  the  humour  or  the 
grammar  of  Mr.  Jerome  when  lie  writes  of  "  something  about  the 
close,  muggy  atmcsphere  that  draws  up  the  ghosts,  like  the  damp- 
ness of  the  summer  rains  brings  out  the  frogs  and  snails. ' 

Some  few  Christmas  stories,  or  books  for  boys  and  girls,  await 
notice.  The  Duke's  Page  (Nisbet  &  Co.)  is  from  the  German  by 
Sarah  M.  S.  Clarke  (Mrs.  Pereira),  and  is  a  lively  story  of  the 
days  of  Luther,  witb  plenty  of  incident,  and  spirited  representa- 
tions of  historic  events,  such  as  the  siege  of  Magdeburg.  Kihboo 
Ganey,  by  Walter  Wentwortli  (Nelson),  is  descriptive  of  adven- 
tures in  Tripoli  and  the  W^estern  Soudan  among  the  Touaregs 
or  Tuaricks  and  other  wild  tribes.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  Tripoli 
to  Lake  Tschad  ;  but  distance  is  annihilated  in  the  excitement 
most  boys  mast  find  from  reading  this  capital  story. 

Arc/lie's  Find,  by  Eleanor  Stredder  (Nelson),  is  a  pretty  story 
of  Australian  life  and  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  settlers,  one  of 
whom,  a  small  boy,  finds  gold  in  a  cave,  witliout  being  a  gold- 
seeker.  The  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  are  delightfully 
natural  in  ways  and  speech,  and  the  story  altogether  is  tho- 
roughly interesting. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Hooper's  Up  the  Moonstair  (Leadenhall  Press) 
will  delight  children  by  its  charming  description  of  a  voyage  to 
the  moon-country  by  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  enjoy  a  very  happy 
time  of  play  among  tlie  moon-children,  who  possess,  among  other 
wondrous  things,  toys  that  are  alive  when  they  are  played  with. 

Lady  Florence  Dixie's  Anizvee  ;  or,  the  Warrior  Queen  (Henry 
&  Co.)  is  a  wild  and  wonderful  story,  told  with  unfailing  spirit 
throughout,  of  the  Araucanians  and  tlieir  mythical  neighbours, 
the  Traucos,  a  friendly  and  interesting  folk. 

In  the  "  Minerva  Library "  we  have  to  note  a  second 
and  concluding  instalment  of  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Earth's  ad- 
mirable Travels  in  North  and  Central  Africa  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  the  new  Aldine  edition  of  the  Poetical 
'Works  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  in  two  volumes  (Bell  &  Co.), 
with  a  Memoir  by  Edward  Bell,  and  an  essay  on  the  Rowley 
Poems  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skeat  ;  The  Government  Handbook 
(Fisher  Unwin),  tliird  edition,  edited  by  Mr.  Lewis  Sergeant,  a 
useful  book  of  reference,  descriptive  of  the  various  forms  of 
government  throughout  the  world  ;  Astronomical  Lessons,  by  John 
Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  (Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.),  a  practical  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  astronomy,  illustrated  by  good 
diagrams  ;  The  Federal  Government  of  Australasia  (Sydney : 
Turner  &  Henderson),  a  collection  of  speeches  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes ;  Stella's  Cup,  by  May  Elsdale  (Warne  &  Co.),  a  story 
for  young  people,  with  an  e.xcellent  moral ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley's 
Life  of  Harriet  Beevher  Stowe,  "  told  for  boys  and  girls  "  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  ;  and  the  third  number  of  Society  Pictwes  by  George 
Du  Maurier  (Bradbury,  Agnew,  &  Co.),  a  selection  from  the  artist's 
contributions  to  Punch. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Satitkdat  Review  should  bs 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  SorTHAMPTON  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  he  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Satxtrdat  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveau,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli ;  at 
Le  KiosauB  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosauE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

At  Nice  Copies  are  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Galignani's  Library, 
and  at  Cannes  at  the  Librairie  Maillan. 


THE    UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damrell  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4d.  or  $1  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 

Now  ready,  'FOL  UME  LXX.,  boxind  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Qd.  and  4s.  Qd.  each.  May  be  had  at 
the  Office,  or  through  any  Bookseller. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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CHRONICLE, 

THE  return  of  Mr.  Furness,  the  Separatist 
  candidate,  at  Hartlepool,  by  a  majority  of 

not  quite  three  hundred,  sent  the  Gladstonians 
to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  Thursday  in  the  most 
exuberant  of  spirits.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  is  so  trans- 
ported that  he  thinks  a  majority  vastly  reduced  from  that 
which  he  used  to  command  in  Hartlepool  "  reduces  to  dust 
"  and  ashes "  the  proceedings  in  the  Divorce  Court,  in 
Committee  Room  No.  15,  and  elsewhere.  But  a  meeting 
of  Parliament  without  a  Queen's  Speech  always  seems  to  be 
a  maimed  rite,  and  scarcely  anything  was  done.  In -the 
Peers  Lords  Sandford  and  Iveagh  took  their  seats.  Lord 
Salisbury  gave  some  information  about  the  coui-se  of 
business,  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (still  sitting 
as  such,  and  speaking  on  his  Children's  Insurance  Bill) 
was  warmly  greeted.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Cobb,  with 
^the  characteristic  taste  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
wanted  to  know  about  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  death. 
What  conceivable  business  the  public — when  legal  formali- 
ties have  been,  as  they  apparently  were  in  this  case,  duly 
fulfilled — has  with  the  circumstances  of  the  death  either 
of  a  duke  or  a  dustman  we  do  not  know.  But  then  we  are 
not  Radicals.  Mr.  Parnell  gave  a  notice  of  motion,  in 
his  capacity  of  leader  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  there 
was  talk  on  Scotch  private  Bills. 

There  had  been  much  political  speaking  this 
Speeches,    week   as  a  preliminary  to  the   opening  of 
Parliament.     On  Monday  Sir  Henry  James 
spoke  (very  well)  at  Bury,  and  Mr.  Courtney  discussed 
State  Intervention  in  Commerce  at  Bradford  ;  while  no  less 
than  three  representatives  of  the  "  spending  departments  " — 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  Mr.  Forwood 
— discussed  the  critics  of  their  much -criticized  business  with 
,  the  more  or  less  mild  air  of  pitying  protest  which  belongs 
to  your  official,  be  he  a  Tory,  a  Whig,  or  a  moderate  man, 
■on  such  occasions.    Heavier  metal  still  opened  fire  on  Tues- 
'  day,  Mr.  Goschen  speaking  at  Maidstone,  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  at  Bristol,  while  the  Lord  Advocate  ad- 
■  dressed  a  meeting  at  Preston.    On  Wednesday  Lord  Salis- 
bury, still  increasing  the  fire,  made  one  of  his  liveliest 
\  speeches  at  Cambridge,  pointed  out  to  Separatist  journalists 
1  that  they  have  been  simply  lying  (though,  of  course,  he  did 
;  not  use  such  a  rude  word)  for  some  weeks  past,  in  saying 
I  that  he  advised  any  one  to  put  money  on  Mr.  Parnell,  re- 
j  viewed  the  Irish  situation  with  much  humour,  and  enraged 
j  •Gladstonians  almost  to  the  pitch  of  making  them  forget 
Hartlepool,  by  estimating  the  respective  weight  of  Mr. 
j  Parnell's  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  word.    For  ourselves  we 
;  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  Lord  Salisbury.    We  know  from 
j  Mr.  Parnell's  own  sworn  admission  that  he  sometimes  does 
,  not  choose  to  tell  the  truth;  and  we  know  from  the  obser- 
I  ■  vation  of  years  that  Mr.  Gladstone  on  many  occasions 
I  cannot  tell  the  truth  if  he  would.    The  veracity  or  menda- 
! -city  of  two  persons  so  constituted  is,  in  default  of  indepen- 
1  dent  evidence,  incommensurable,  and  is  best  left  uncom- 
measured. 

Foreign         Ji®^  Black   Mountain   expedition   is  an- 
and  Coiouial  nounced  from  India.    To  the  unlearned  and 
Affairs.     ignorant   it   would   seem   much   simpler  to 
^establish  once  for  all  control  over  the  particular  district 
and  those  beyond  it,  instead  of  perpetually  nibbling  in  this 

fashion.  Difficulties  (it  is  to  be  hoped  invented)  were 

reported  at  the  end  of  last  week  between  Prince  Ferdinand 

of  Bulgaria  and  M.  Stambouloff.  The  intelligent  M. 

Laur,  on  Saturday  last,  gave  the  French  Ministry  a 
triumph  by  objecting  to  the  gold  loan  between  tlie  Banks  of 
^England  and  France.    M.  Rouvier,  in  reply,  had  no  diffi- 


culty in  showing  that  the  danger  which  the  Bank  of 
France  helped  to  avert  would  have  been  as  much  a  danger 
to  itself  as  to  the  English  institution,  and  that  France  thus 
got  the  advantage  of  a  wise  and  the  credit  of  a  pretty 
action  at  the  same  time  ;  a  view  which  the  Chamber  very 

sensibly  endorsed  by  419  to  29.  A  little  more  was 

heard  about  the  oi'igin  of  the  Chilian  revolution.  It 
would  appear  that  President  Balmaceda  had  been  behaving 
very  much  after  the  fashion  of  South  American  presidents 
generally,  but  not  so  much  after  that  of  politicians  among 
the  "  English  of  the  Pacific."  The  fleet  seems  to  have 
gone  almost  solid  against  him  ;  but  what  is  a  fleet,  especially 
in  days  of  steam,  to  do,  with  no  pied-a-terre  ?  If,  as  was 
reported  later,  some  land  troops  have  joined,  things  will,  of 
course,  be  very  different.  It  has  been  sensibly  enough  re- 
marked that  England  ought  to  have  some  naval  strength  on 
the  spot ;  and  unluckily  our  Pacific  squadron  happens  to 
be  absent  (and  to  be  wanted)  in  waters  nearer  Behring 
Strait.  It  is  understood  that  a  portion  of  it  has  been  spared, 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Blaine's  recent  talk  has  been  compara- 
tively conciliatory.  Elaborate  accounts  from  Portuguese 

and  English  sources  respectively  appeared  at  last  in  the  news- 
papers of  Tuesday  morning  concerning  the  Manicaland  dis- 
pute. We  put  them  through  some  sifting  elsewhere,  and 
we  suspect  that  both  want  a  good  deal  of  independent 
"  controlling."  Amid  a  great  amount  of  talk  on  the 
difficulty,  one  satisfactory  and  known  fact  is  that  Lord 
Salisbury  will  not  again  run  the  risk  of  having  an  agree- 
ment thrown  on  his  hands  after  completion,  and  that  the 
Cortes  will  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to  approve  any 

treaty  which  is  to  be  presented  to  Great  Britain.  

It  was  asserted  on  Tuesday  that  the  Indian  difficulty  in 
North  America  is  at  an  end.  The  very  next  day,  however, 
there  was  reported  a  treacherous  attack  by  whites  on  an 
Indian  chief  coming  in  to  surrender ;  and  the  end  is  pro- 
bably not  yet.  M.  Ribot  made  a  rather  sensible  speech 

on  Monday  in  reference  to  the  French  commercial  treaties. 

 A  demand  has  been  made  by  Russia  through  the 

German  Agent  at  Sofia  (for  Russia  is  not  too  proud  to 
commvinicate  indirectly  with  Bulgaria)  for  the  surrender 
of  certain  Nihilists.    In  this  there  may  be  nothing  or  a 

good  deal.  The    Republican   Government   in  Brazil, 

which  had  got  the  finances  of  the  ci-devant  Empire  into  a 
very  great  mess,  has  been  modified  by  a  Ministerial  crisis, 
which,  as  the  President  has  usually  been  thought  better 
than  his  Ministers,  has  rather  restored  than  impaired  con- 
fidence. 

Freedom    shrieked   at   New   Tipperary  last 
Ireland.     Friday  week ;  the  heroes  of  that  uncomfort- 
able city  being  actually  seized  for  rent  by  their 

unnatural  anti-Parnellite  patrons.  Mr.  Parnell  held 

another  of  his  Sunday  progresses  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  ;  this  time  to  and  at  Tralee.  He  was  more  pugnacious 
and  better  received  than  ever,  while  his  audience,  we  note 
with  pain  and  horror,  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a 
"  woman,"  as  an  "  old  woman,"  as  an  "  old  woman  "  with 
something  before  it,  which  is  only  reproduced  in  the  news- 
papers by  "  ."  The  House  of  Healy  was  less  fortu- 
nate elsewhere,  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  being  mobbed  at  Cork, 
while  his  brother,  Mr.  Tor,  at  Edgeworthstown,  was  in 
that  case  that  he  had  to  accuse  his  late  levered  leader  of 
sawing  platform  planks,  just  like  our  Dunstan  of  blessed 

memory.  Mr.  Parnell's  contumaciousness  continued 

on  Monday,  to  the  bitter  grief  of  Glidstonian  critics,  who 
have,  it  seems,  discovered  a  last  and  convincing  proof  of 
Unionist  wickedness  in  the  fact  that  most  of  us,  whether 
Tory  or  Liberal,  make  irreverently  merry  over  the  Irish 
split.  So,  then,  it  is  not  permitted  for  the  honest  men  to 
rejoice  over  the  thieves  when  they  fall  out  1  This  is 
surely  hard. 
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A  slight  relapse  into  evil  ways  on  the  part  of 
Strikes,     the  Glasgow  and  South- Western  men  at  the 

beginning  of  the  week  was  followed  by  an 
important  defection  from  the  Caledonian  strikers,  forty-four 
of  the  best  men  out  on  that  line  returning  to  their  work  at 
Polmadie,  on  Tuesday.  If  any  innocent  person  thinks  that 
men  who  employ  the  abominable  system  of  picketing  are  to 
be  sympathized  with,  or  even  tolerated,  let  him  read  Mr. 
OsBORXE  Jav's  letter  in  the  Tivies  of  Wednesday.  The 
poor  creature  who  is  there  described  as  having  been  bullied 
back  into  starvation  may  have  been  a  poor  creature  to  be 
so  bullied  ;  but  he  knew,  if  the  sympathizers  do  not,  what 
the  sanction  behind  picketing  is.  Meanwhile,  as  the  pickets 
seem  to  consider  the  docks  their  own,  it  is  a  pity  that  some 
one  does  not,  as  Marryat's  keeper  pleasantly  remarked, 
"  put  them  in  possession  of  their  property."  There  has 
also  been  pei'secution  of  "  blacklegs,"  by  blackguards,  at 

Bradford.  It  is  rumoured  that  a  strike  is  to  take  place 

on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  though  not  over  the  whole 
system.  Few  corporations  ought  to  be  better  able  to  fight 
this  matter  out  once  for  all  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Great  Western  directorate  will  follow,  and  better,  the 
example  of  its  far  weaker  Scotch  brethren. 

^        ^ Mr.  Huxley,  who  doth  not  the  work  negligently, 
Booth'  published   a   very   interesting  counsel's 

opinion  on  that  trust  which,  according  to 
General  Booth,  makes  the  funds  of  the  Salvation  Army  as 
safe  as  the  Bank  of  England.  An  impudent  person  has 
asked  what  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the  other  conditional  pro- 
misers  of  large  sums  to  the  "General's"  fund  are  going  to 
do  ;  and  a  most  interesting  quarrel,  reaching  the  lie  circum- 
stantial already,  and  very  nearly  the  lie  direct,  has  arisen 
between  the  "  General  "  himself  and  the  City  Commissioner 
of  Police  as  to  the  night- occupants  of  the  London  bridges 
during  the  frost. 

A  letter  was  published  last  Saturday  from 
Correspondence.  Lord  Hartingtox  on   the   recent   state  of 

politics;  and  on  the  same  day  a  "  Q.  C." 
pointed  out  what,  if  true,  was  a  clear  breach  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  FuRNESS,  the  Gladstonian  candi.late  at  Hartlepool,  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts,  by  promising  the  members  of  a 

Union  to  employ  none  but  them.-  There  has  been  a  good 

deal  of  writing  as  to  the  introduction  of  "  rankers  "  into  the 
navy ;  and  some  on  a  terrible  famine  in  Anguilla,  one  of 
the  smaller  West  Indian  islands.  This,  intelligently  exa- 
mined, may  throw  light  on  that  much-praised  act  of  our 
fathers — the  abolition  ("Cost  you  twenty  millions")  of 

slavery  in  those  parts.  As  we  expected,  Mr.  Freeman 

was  not  slow  in  replying  to  Dr.  Percival's  attack  on  him. 
After  his  manner,  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  exactly  mince 
words  respecting  the  learned  Doctor's  "  sinking  "  (and,  in- 
deed, 'twas  a  curious  relapse)  from  a  college  headship,  but 
about  Greek  he  said  much  truth.  At  nearly  equal  length, 
but  with  much  less  to  say,  Emeritus- Professor  Blackie 
informed  the  world,  not  exactly  for  the  first  time,  that 
Greek  is  a  very  fine  thing  if  you  chatter  it  vivd  voce,  but 
that  otherwise  "  the  language  of  Goethe  and  Bismarck  "  will 

do  excellent  well  instead  of  it.  The  Reverend  William 

Arthur,  on  "  moral  points  in  the  Home  Rule  controversy," 
would  have  been  interesting  if  he  had  not  been  so  enor- 
mously long.  Lord  Bramwell  on  Friday  morning  be- 
stowed much — perhaps  too  much — pains  in  trying  to  con- 
vince a  Radical  Nonconformist  of  the  error  of  his  ways  ; 
and  Archbishop  Walsh  wept  terribly  over  the  wickedness 
of  the  Freeman  s  Journal  and  Mr.  Parnell.  Things,  they 
say,  which  arise  slowly  last  long,  and  the  excellent  Arch- 
bishop was  very  long  in  discovering  that  Mr.  Parnell  was 
wicked. 

The  news  of  "  Aristotle  on  the  Constitution 
More  ArLstotle.  "  of  Athens  "  being  discovered  in  the  British 

Museum  is,  no  doubt,  great  news  in  its  way  ; 
but  we  should  like  to  read  the  book  before  saying  much 
about  its  genuineness.  It  has  been  urged  that  it  must  be 
genuine  because  passages  already  quoted  from  the  work  occur 
in  it.  We  can  only  reply  that^  while  a  genuine  copy  might 
or  might  not  contain  these  passages,  a  forged  one  would  be 
absolutely  certain  to  do  so  unless  the  forger  was  an  un- 
mitigated blockhead. 

A  second  libel  suit  by  the  plaintiff  in  Foot  v. 
Miscellaneous.  Elton  was  given  against  him,  and  a  bequest 

for  the  saying  of  Masses  was  declared  invalid 

last  week.  Sir  James  Hannen's  promotion  to  the  vacant 

Lordship  of  Appeal  would  have  found  few  competent  critics 
hostile  to  it  even  before  the  Special  Commission ;  since  that 


Commission  it  may  be  said  without  fear  that  no  account 

need  be  taken  of  any  voice  which  is  raised  against  it.  

The  case  of  Fosii  v.  Youngs,  which  was  tried  at  the  end  of 
last  week,  is  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  foes  of  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage  actions.  There  was  very  hard  swear- 
ing indeed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  jury  gave 
twenty-five  pounds  damages.  Now  it  scarcely  requires  de- 
monstration that  twenty-five  pounds  damages  in  such  a 
case  is  a  simply  ridiculous  verdict,  except,  perhaps,  when 
the  parties  are  in  the  rank  of  day-labourers,  which  here 

they  were  not.    It  ought  to  be  much  more  or  nothing.  

On  Monday  the  Court  of  Appeal  dismissed  Mrs.  Beauclerk's 
petition  for  a  divorce,  on  the  not  wholly  unreasonable 
ground  that  twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  take  to  think 
about  it ;  and  the  complicated  racing  case  of  Goater  v. 

Godfrey  came  to  an  end  by  a  juror  being  withdrawn.  

A  memorial  has  been  addressed  to  Lord  Salisbury  (and  a 
tolerably  satisfactory  provisional  answer  received)  respect- 
ing po.s.sible  liberties  to  be  taken  with  the  so-called  Chapel 

Royal,  in  Whitehall.  The  indefatigable  Mr.  ritchard 

Morgan  has  been  cast  in  costs  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
the  matter  of  the  gold-mining  royalties ;  and  yet  another 
decision  (this  time  against  the  Committee)  has  been  given 
in  the  other  old  matter  of  the  Irish  Exhibition,  which,  from 
a  lawyer's  point  of  view  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  said  to  have 

been  a  failure.  Sir  James  Hannen  took  leave  of  the 

Probate  Division  on  Wednesday ;  while  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  an  important  Trade- Union  appeal  came  on, 
with  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  Court  deciding  that 
they  could  not  hear  it  as  stated. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Obituary,     of  Devon  closed  one  of  the   most  singular 

chapters  in  the  anecdotic  history  of  the  peer- 
age, and  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Drummond  carried  off  one 
of  the  la.st  representatives  of  English  political  society  in 
the  last  generation ;  while  in  M.  Leo  Delibes  France  lost 

a   promising  composer.  Mr.   George  Bancroft  had 

reached  a  great  age.  He  was  a  prominent  politician  in 
America.  He  had  written  a  large  book.  When  Byron 
quoted  to  him,  not  too  happily,  a  fixmous  remark  of  Cole- 
ridge's, "  That  is  fame  !  "  he  thought  it  was  Byron's  own. 
He  had  also  made  himself  excessively  unpopular  in  France 
by  his  attitude  towards  that  old  ally  of  the  United  States 

when  he  was  American  Minister  at  Berlin  in  1870.  

Sadoullah  Pasha,  who  died  somewhat  mysteriously  at 
Vienna,  belonged  to  what  may  be  called  the  real  Turkish 

nobility,  a  by  no  means  numerous  order.  Fumo  Bakari, 

Sultan  of  Vitu,  may  have  been  a  bad  man,  but  we  rather 
wish  that  Englishmen  had  not  signalized  their  gain  of 
territory  in  Africa   by  hunting   him  to  de.ath  to  please 

Germany.  Sir   Matthew  Wilson  was  a  Yorkshire 

Liberal  of  advanced  years  and  of  no  bad  type  till  he  took  the 
wrong  turn  in  1886,  and  was  soundly  beaten  in  a  con- 
stituency he  had  represented  for  more  than  a  generation  by 
Mr.  Walter  Morrison.  Surgeon-General  Graham- 
Balfour  had  beoQ  one  of  the  most  prominent  represen- 
tatives of  the  desk  branch  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment ;  and  Herr  von  Rociiow  was  a  Prussian  politician  of 

note.  The  Earl  of  Caithness  had  not  long  experienced 

the  chequered  joy  of  succeeding  to  a  peerage  with  the 

estates   left   away   from  the  title.  Mr.  Brady  was  a 

chemist  and  zoologist  of  considerable  eminence.  Senhor 

Benjamin  Constant,  one  of  the  late  Brazilian  Republican 
Ministers,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  great  owner  of  that 
name,  and,  indeed,  we  believe  it  was  in  his  case  merely  an 
assumed  one ;  but  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  Revolution. 

Messrs.  Longmans  have  added  to  their  "Silver  " 
Book.s,  &c.   Series  a  cheap  reprint  of  Mr.  Froude's  Short 

Studies  of  Great  Subjects,  in  four  volumes. 
Ibsen's  new  play,  Hedda  Gahler,  has  appeared,  translated, 
by  Mr.  Gosse  (Heinemann). 


THE  IL^RTLEPOOL  ELECTION. 

THE  principal  Separatist  newspaper  in  London,  with 
great  good  feeling,  has  spared  Unionists  the  trouble 
of  making  much  comment  of  the  explanatory  kind  on  the 
Hartlepool  election.  On  Thursday  morning  it  wrote  that 
this,  "  the  greatest  and  most  splendid  Liberal  victory  since 
"  1886,  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  extraordinary  obstacles, 
"  and  under  conditions  which  would  have  depressed  any 
"  less  buoyant  or  confident  body  of  politicians."  Ten  lines 
lower  it  wrote  that,  when  Mr.  Richardson  died,  "  it  was 
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"  universally  acknowledged  that  only  one  man  could  pos- 
"  sibly  save  the  seat  for  the  Coercionist  party."  The 
printing,  all  but  consecutively,  of  two  practically  contradic- 
tory statements  may  have  been  due  to  one  of  the  accidents 
which  beset  journalism  late  at  night ;  the  writing  of  the 
second  remains  a  confession  and  a  fact.  It  was,  indeed, 
nearly  certain  that  Hartlepool,  a  very  Radical  place, 
which  has  not  returned  a  Conservative  for  seventeen 
years,  and  which,  in  the  full  tide  of  1886,  could  mus- 
ter two  thousand  five  hundred  Home  Rule  votes  against 
the  great  local  popularity  of  Mr.  Richardson,  against  a 
Tory  and  Liberal  alliance,  and  with  a  candidate  so  abso- 
lutely pour  rire  as  the  late  Mr,  Mervyn  Hawkes,  would  go 
wrong  when  Mr.  Richardson  was  removed.    And  it  did. 

Nevertheless,  we  at  least  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
■of  minimizing  the  result  as  a  set  off  to  the  "  maximizing  " 
of  our  opponents — a  very  natural  and  excusable  thing  when 
one  thinks  of  the  horrible  hole  of  ridicule  and  helplessness 
in  which  they  have  lain  since  a  certain  day  in  the  Divorce 
■Court,  and  from  which  Hartlepool  has  temporarily  lifted 
them.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  victory  is  no  very  great 
•one ;  that  a  local  employer  of  labour  who  went  out  of  his 
way  to  truckle  to  Trade- Unions  has  beaten  a  local  employer 
of  labour  who  has  the  credit  of  being  a  masterful  man 
in  his  relations  with  those  whom  he  employs  ;  that  a  place 
with  a  large  Irish  population  "went  Home  Rule";  that  a 
Radical  and  Gladstonian  town  chose  a  Gladstonian  Radical 
■candidate.  We  might,  if  we  chose,  point  out  that  Sir  William 
Gray  headed  Mr.  Richardson's  poll  five  years  ago  by  a 
thousand,  and  Dr.  Tristram's  six  years  ago  by  nearly  two 
thousand  votes.  But  that  is  a  style  of  consolation  for 
which  we  have  very  little  aj^petite.  We  prefer  to  acknow- 
ledge with  very  great  regret  the  fact  that  4,600  persons  were 
found  to  vote  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  at  least  the 
vast  majority  of  them  are  absolutely  unfitted  to  be  trusted 
with  votes  at  all.  And  observe  that  we  do  not  say  that  a 
man  is  unfit  to  be  trusted  for  a  vote  merely  because  he 
votes  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  for  Home  Rule,  or  for  Home 
Rale  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Healy,  or  for  Socialism  and 
picketing,  or  for  anything  of  the  kind.  If  we  can  hardly 
admit  that  he  may  intelligently  vote  for  these  things  and 
persons,  we  can  admit  that  he  may  honestly  and,  as  far  as 
his  brains,  and  his  prejudices,  and  his  interests  will  let 
him,  deliberately  vote  for  them.  It  is,  however,  quite 
certain  that  barely  the  smaller  half — say,  some  sixteen 
hundred — can  have  been  in  this  case.  The  remainder, 
at  least  on  the  ordinary  averages  of  humanity,  mutt 
have  been  persons  who  attach  themselves  to  a  party, 
not  with  any  clear  conception  of  its  detailed  merits, 
but  because  they  generally  think  it  a  good  one  to  belong 
to  at  the  moment.  And  it  needs  little  hesitation  in 
saying  that  any  one,  not  a  committed  Separatist  or  a 
faddist  quand  mane,  who  at  this  moment  thinks  such  a 
party  as  the  English  Gladstonians  in  alliance  with  such  a 
party  as  the  Irish  anti-Parnellites  (and  quite  ready  to  take 
the  Parnellites  too,  if  it  can  get  them),  a  party  fit  to 
touch  with  a  barge-pole,  must  be  in  a  singularly  unhealthy 
condition  of  mind  and  taste.  He  must,  in  short,  be  in- 
capable of  seeing  what  is  before  his  eyes  and  of  drawing 
conclusions  from  the  most  notorious  premisses.  Of  such 
persons  there  must  have  been  about  three  thousand  (at  a 
very  liberal  and  charitable  estimate)  in  Hartlepool — 3  000 
persons  to  whom,  in  the  fashion  more  usually  thouglit 
characteristic  of  the  charming  sex  which  has  not  the  vote, 
facts  and  events  are  of  no  importance  whatever.  And  as 
Hartlepool  is  not  likely  to  possess  the  monopoly  of  them,  it 
would  appear  that  we  have  entrusted  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land to  a  very  capable  set  of  managers  indeed. 


THE  NEW  LORD  OF  APPEAL. 

rpHE  appointment  of  Sir  James  Hannen  to  be  a  Lord  of 
-L  Appeal  completes  the  number  of  Life  Peerages  autho- 
rized by  Parliament.  There  are  now  four  of  these 
functionaries  in  actual  harness  and  in  the  receipt  of  salaries 
They  are  Lord  Watson,  Lord  Macnaghten,  Lord  Morris, 
and  Lord  Hannen.  Lord  Blackburn,  who  has  retired,  is 
permitted  by  recent  legislation  to  retain  his  peerao-e,  and 
with  It  nis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  history  of  the 
new  tribunal  thus  gradually  formed  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting. No  change  has  ever  been  efiected  in  the  position 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for 
the  United  Kingdom  since  1800.     Lord  Selborne  at- 


tempted to  abolish  its  judicial  powers  in  1873. 
met  with  such  strenuous  resistance  that  he  had  to  abandon 
the  project,  one  of  his  most  active  opponents  being  the  late 
Isaac  Butt.  Before  1876  there  had  been  no  recorded  in- 
stance of  a  Life  Peerage.  Lord  Palmerston  had  recommended 
the  Queen  to  confer  one  upon  Baron  Parke.  But  the 
House  of  Lords,  instigated  by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  would 
not  allow  Lord  Wenkleydale  to  take  his  seat  until  his 
patent  had  been  made  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1876  authorized  the  crea- 
tion by  slow  degrees  and  in  carefully  specified  circum- 
stances of  four  oflicial  peers,  or,  as  Professor  Freeman  would 
perhaps  prefer  to  say.  Lords  of  Parliament.  They  were 
not  to  be  Life  Peers.  Lord  Redesdale  objected  to  that. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  precedent,  he  said ;  whereas,  if 
they  were  members  of  the  House  only  during  their  terms 
of  office,  there  was  the  precedent  of  the  Bishops,  Lord 
Redesdale's  scruples  prevailed,  and  it  was  only  after 
his  death  that  a  Lord  of  Appeal  became  a  Life  Peer, 
at  least  a  lifelong  member  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
fifteen  years  since  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act  was 
parsed,  and  yet  the  full  number  of  these  judges  has  only 
now  been  completed.  They  were  intended  as  substitutes 
for  the  paid  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  whom 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock  was  the  last  survivor.  Before  1876 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  only  peer  bound  by  his  office 
to  sit  and  hear  appeals.  He  had  to  depend  upon  the  volun- 
tary assistance  of  ex-Chancellors,  and  any  late  or  present 
judge  who  happened  to  have  been  ennobled.  Lord  Eldon 
was  content  to  affirm  his  own  decisions  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop  and  a  lay  peer,  who  made  the  quorum.  Lord  Devon 
provoked  much  criticism  by  sitting  with  the  Law  Lords, 
although  he  had  only  been  a  Master  in  Chancery.  Yet  to 
this  day  it  is  nominally  the  whole  House  which  decides 
legal  cases,  and  every  peer  is  technically  entitled  to  vote.  In 
O'Connell's  case  a  considerable  number  of  them  attended 
for  that  purpose,  and  were  v/ith  difficulty  induced  by  Lord 
Broucham  to  retire.  Since  then  the  right  has  never  been 
cliiimed,  although  an  eccentric  nobleman  did  attend  in  his 
place  and  intimate  dissent  from  the  judgment  which  de- 
clared the  liability  of  all  shareholders  in  the  Glasgow  Bank 
to  be  unlimited.  The  forms  of  debate  are  still  preserved. 
The  lords  rise  to  state  their  opinions,  they  address  the 
House,  the  Chancellor  puts  the  question  from  the  Woolsack, 
and  in  the  event  of  an  equal  division  the  rule  semper  prcesio- 
mitur  pro  ncgante  applies. 

The  selection  of  Lord  Hannen  has  met  with  universal 
approval.  A  thoroughly  sound  commercial  lawyer,  he  will 
be  esj^ecially  useful  in  those  complicated  business  transac- 
tions which  so  often  engage  the  attention  of  the  Law  Lords. 
Like  the  new  Archbishop,  the  new  Lord  of  Appeal  is  in  hi.s 
seventieth  year,  and  he  has  been  more  than  twenty  years 
on  the  Bench.  But  mere  age  is  no  disqualification  for 
judicial  duties,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  an 
unusually  difficult  point  arises  at  Westminster,  or  at 
Whitehall,  the  services  of  Lord  Selborne  are  still  regarded 
as  indispensable.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Lords  of  Appeal  are  required  to  sit  on  the  J  udicial  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Peers.  Indeed  that 
august  tribunal,  which  exercises  jurisdiction  throughout 
India  and  in  every  colony,  could  scarcely  now  be  constituted 
without  one  or  more  of  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
a  culonial  lawyer  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  There  are  some 
practical  obstacles.  The  number  of  endowed  posts  is 
now  filled  up,  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  for 
the  colony  to  provide  a  salary,  unless  the  Government 
were  willing  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  economists 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Nevertheless  the  suggestion 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  considering  the  grow- 
ing number  and  importance  of  colonial  appeals.  Lord 
Hannen,  though  he  has  presided  for  nearly  twenty 
years  over  a  Court  which  attracts  an  undue  share  of 
public  interest,  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  world  at 
large  as  head  of  the  Special  Commission.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarly difficult  and  delicate  task — a  task  which  some  people, 
who  are  not  constitutional  purists,  think  should  not  have 
been  set  to  any  judge.  How  admirably  Sir  James  Hannen 
performed  it  we  all  know.  His  dignity,  suavity,  and  for- 
bearance were  the  admiration  of  every  observer.  But,  of 
course,  Lord  Hannen  would  be  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a 
distinguished  judge  if  no  Special  Commission  had  ever 
been  appointed  or  suggested.  As  the  holder  of  the  office 
from  which  so  many  judges,  including  Lord  Justice  Bowen, 
Mr.  Justice  Smith,  and  Mr.  Justice  Wright,  have  come; 
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as  a  Puisne  judge  in  the  Coiiit  of  Queen's  Bench,  when 
CocKBURN,  Blackburn,  and  Lusii  were  his  colleagues ;  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  laws  which  touch  most  intimately  the  social 
and  moral  life  of  the  nation,  he  had  already  won  general 
esteem.  "  Order,"  said  a  flippant  barrister  during  the 
progress  of  the  Commission,  "  order  is  IIannen's  fii'st  law." 
He  certainly  made  the  Divorce  Court  as  decent  as  such  a 
horrible  place  can  be,  and  sternly  repressed  the  hideous 
jocularity  which  is  so  ready  to  break  out  there.  Lord 
Hannen's  legal  knowledge  and  capacity  have  scarcely  found 
suflicient  scope  in  dealing  with  maritime  collisions  and 
matrimonial  brawls.  He  is,  however,  not  only  a  learned 
case  lawyer,  but  a  nearer  approach  to  the  philosophical 
jurist  than  an  English  judge  often  becomes.  The  witty 
Lord  Justice  who  defined  a  jurist  as  a  man  who  knew  a 
little  about  the  law  of  every  country  except  his  own,  ex- 
pressed a  view  better  justified  than  it  ought  to  be. 


UNDER  WmCII  FLAG? 

A PRETTIER  quarrel  than  that  between  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  and  theCompanhia  Mozambique 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  imagine.  Only  on  last  Tuesday 
morning  were  anything  like  full  accounts  of  the  trans- 
actions of  nearly  three  months  ago  in  Manicaland  put  before 
either  the  Portuguese  or  the  British  public,  and  a  man 
shall  sooner  make  out  from  hearing  both  sides  who  won  the 
battle  of  Toulouse  than  decide  whether  Colonel  Paiva 
d'Andrade  or  the  Correspondent  of  the  Times  with  the 
Mashonaland  Pioneers  is  telling  the  truth  as  to  what 
happened  at  the  Kraal  of  L^mtasa  (whom,  by  way  of  keeping 
up  the  ball,  others  call  Mutaca,  not  indeed  irreconcilably  to 
the  expert,  but  puzzlingly  enough  to  others).  According 
to  the  spokesmen  of  the  English  Company,  a  terrible  person, 
a  "  Capitan  Mor,"  one  Gouveia,  who  is  also  called  Manuel 
Antonio  de  Souza,  attended  by  a  Colonel,  the  above-men- 
tioned Senhor  Paiva  d'Andrade,  and  a  Baron,  one  De 
Rezende,  and  three  hundred  armed  followers,  did  tear  down 
the  British  flag  at  Massi  Kesse,  and  force  Umtasa  to  deny 
the  treaty  he  had  sworn  with  England,  and  so  forth.  Also 
Gouveia  was  a  slave-trader.  Then  there  came  gallant  Eng- 
lishmen in  remarkably  small  numbers,  and  surrounded  the 
large  numbers  of  Portuguese,  and  retaliated  in  the  matter 
of  flag-pulling,  and  got  Umtasa  back  again,  and  sent  oflf  the 
Colonel  and  the  Capitan  Mor  prisoners  to  Fort  Salisbury, 
and  thence  to  Capetown.  On  this  last  point  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  teriible  slave-trader  and  the  gallant  Colonel 
(who  is,  as  Lady  Clanricarde  wanted  to  know  whether  Sir 
John  PAKiNfiTON  was,  a  "  real  man,"  and  has  been  seen  and 
known  in  England)  were  sent  down  in  this  very  way,  and 
the  Colonel,  "  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes,"  protests  that 
the  manner  of  travel  in  ox-waggons  was  extremely  painful 
to  the  frame.  But  as  for  everything  else,  Colonel  d'Andrade's 
version  simply  gives  the  lie  dii'ect  to  the  other.  Gouveia  a 
slave-trader  1  He  never  sold  a  slave  in  his  life  ;  is  the  mild- 
est mannered  of  men,  and  though  it  is  true  that  countless 
natives  will  rise  at  his  mere  word,  on  this  particular 
occasion  he  was,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  attended  only 
by  two  or  three  carriers,  cooks,  and  so  forth.  Armed  men? 
There  was  just  a  fowling-piece  or  two  to  shoot  game  with, 
and,  if  you  want  to  know  any  more,  Gouveia  was  "  travel- 
"  ling  with  an  Indian  lady,"  Donna  Julia  Something,  a 
fact  which  stamps  a  character  at  once  of  respectability  and 
peace  on  the  whole  affair.  As  to  the  flags,  Colonel 
d'Andrade  never  heard  of  an  English  flag  at  Massi  Kesse, 
much  less  saw  one ;  as  for  the  treaties,  XJjitasa  would 
rather  "  cut  lioth  of  his  hands  off"  at  the  wrist"  than  sign 
them  with  the  English  ;  as  for  attempting  politically  to 
forestall  England  and  the  South  Africa  Company,  Colonel 
d'Andrade  was  going  up,  as  it  might  be  you  or  me,  to  look 
after  some  peaceful  mining  works,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Capitan  Mor  (with  the  Indian  lady)  was  of  the  most 
uncontentious  and  accidental  character.  True,  Colonel 
d'Andrade  does  hint  that  the  explorers  have  just  as  little 
business  in  Mashonalan  l  proper  as  in  Manica  ;  true,  though 
he  never  heard  of  an  Enj:lish  flag,  he  admits  that  the  Com- 
pany's police,  who  were  very  likely  indeed  to  have  such  an 
article  with  them,  were  there  before  him.  But  what  of 
this? 

There  can  scarcely  be  much  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
reserving  judgment,  in  the  amplest  possible  manner,  ajS  to 
a  matter  on  which  we  have  diametrically  opposed  asser- 
tions, and  no  evidence  worthy  of  tke  name.    Before  long 


Sir  Henry  Loch  and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  will  be  here. 
Mr.  Rhodes  may  be  trusted  not  to  let  one  side  of  the  story 
lose,  and  Sir  Henry  may  be  trusted  to  give  the  unvarnished 
version  as  far  as  it  is  known  at  the  Cape,  while  the 
Portuguese  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  some 
one  who  (with  or  without  tears  in  his  eyes)  will  put  the 
other  side  eloquently.  But  we  confess  that,  if  we  had  the 
settling  of  the  matter,  we  should  scarcely  attempt  to  settle 
it  on  the  basis  of  either  version.  Let  a  reasonable  delimi- 
tation be  arrived  at,  neglecting  all  encroachments  on  one 
side  or  the  other  since  last  August,  and  let  everybody, 
English  and  Portuguese,  clear  out,  irrespective  of  "claims," 
to  their  own  side  of  the  line  so  arranged.  But  we  con- 
fess we  should  be  sorry  if  that  line  allowed,  as  some  have 
rumoured,  another  breach  in  English  territory  like  that 
between  the  Lakes;  and  if  it  be  true  that  Portugal  has 
assigned  away  some  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  she  "wdll 
deserve  no  consideration  whatever. 


I'ROMOTION  OF  WARRANT  OFFICERS. 

THE  appeal  for  the  warrant  officers  which  appeared  ir^ 
last  Saturday's  Times  v^as  calculated  to  start  a  rambling 
discussion,  and  it  has  done  so.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
real  point  at  issue  has  been  very  frequently  lost  sight  of. 
The  exasperating  person  who  is  possessed  of  a  little  easily- 
acquired  information  has  rushed  to  impart  it  to  the  public. 
Some  of  the  naval  officers  who  have  written  to  the  Times: 
have  very  innocently  observed  that  the  promotion  of  war- 
rant officers  to  a  commission  would,  after  all,  be  no  new- 
thing  in  the  navy.  To  this  the  well-informed  person  has 
hastened  to  reply  that  all  who  were  at  one  time  or  another 
rated  able  seamen  in  Her  Majesty's  navy  were  not  neces- 
sarily of  the  same  social  class  as  the  bulk  of  sailors.  This 
is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  to  the  point. 
The  more  clearly  it  is  shown  that  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
tended to  one  day  hold  a  commission  had  no  objection  to  begin 
even  nominally  in  the  rating  of  able  seamen,  the  more  clearly 
is  it  shown  that  to  have  been  rated  as  an  able  seaman  was 
not  held  to  have  disqualified  a  gentleman  from  holding  a  com- 
mission. The  truth  is  that  almost  anything  may  be  said 
with  confidence  about  the  system  on  which  our  officers  were 
found  for  the  navy  in  the  last  century — except  that  it  was 
systematic,  or  that  a  man  could  hold  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission who  had  never  served  as  a  Volunteer  in  the 
King's  ship.  The  theory,  as  far  as  there  was  a  theory,  was 
that  some  amount,  varying  fi'om  three  to  five  years,  of 
service  in  the  King's  ship  was  required  to  qualify  a  man  for 
a  lieutenant's  commission ;  but  that  the  Crown  could  pick 
its  officers  from  all  who  had  complied  with  this  condition, 
without  regard  to  their  birth,  or  to  their  training  in  any 
particvilar  school.  To  judge  from  all  that  happened  between 
Cape  Passaro  and  the  Basque  Roads,  the  system  answered 
very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very  great  majority  of 
officers  were  gentlemen  born,  simply  because  family  con- 
nexion and  those  qualities  which  had  already  made  their 
families  what  they  were  told  in  the  navy  as  they  do  every- 
where. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  we  take  it  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  grant  of  a  lieutenant's  commission  to  warrant 
officers,  or  even  to  simple  able-bodied  seamen.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  reason  for  taking  it  for  granted 
that  when  Her  Majesty  established  the  Britannia  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  officers  she  thereby  resigned  her  un- 
doubted prerogative  to  take  competent  officers  where  she 
could  get  them,  or  gave  an  exclusive  privilege  to  the  train- 
ing school.  A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
what  is  called  the  social  question.  On  this  point  it  may  be 
enough  to  observe  that  there  always  has  been  in  most  of  the 
ward- rooms  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  some  officer  or  officers 
who  came  from  much  the  same  class  as  the  boatswain  or 
gunner.  Besides,  the  question  is  not  what  would  be  agree- 
able to  officers  who  objected  to  sit  down  to  table  with 
persons  of  less  social  position  than  themselves,  but  what 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Considered  as  a 
practical  measure,  the  actual  promotion  of  warrant 
officers  would  have  to  be  judged  by  the  character  of 
the  men  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
done.  It  is  very  easy  to  expect  too  much  from  such  a 
step.  It  could  hardly  make  good  that  deficiency  of  lieu- 
tenants from  which  we  notoriously  suffer.  If  we  promote 
only  a  chosen  few,  the  deficiency  will  still  remain.  If  we 
pTOmote  as  many  as  are  wanted  to  fill  up  vacancies,  we 
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shall  make  the  block  in  promotion  worse  than  ever,  and 
should,  moreover,  introduce  into  the  corps  of  lieu- 
tenants what  would  be  a  strange  element.  An  individual 
warrant  officer  who  had  been  promoted  would  be  rapidly 
assimilated  by  his  brother  officers,  but  a  body  of  men 
advanced  together  like  this  would  infallibly  hang  together. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  we  can  do  will 
ever  enable  us  to  escape  from  the  old  crux  of  the  Admiralty. 
A  body  of  officers  which  is  numerous  enough  for  a  war 
establishment  is  a  great  deal  too  numerous  for  a  peace 
establishment.  How,  then,  is  the  Admiralty,  without 
burdening  itself  with  hundreds  of  superfluous  officers  in 
peace-time,  to  escape  the  danger  of  finding  itself  hundreds 
short  on  a  declaration  of  war  %  In  former  times,  when  so 
much  education  was  not,  or  was  not  thought  to  be,  neces- 
sary, the  difficulty  was  got  over  easily  enough.  The 
establishments  were  cut  down  wholesale  at  the  end  of 
hostilities,  and  when  war  broke  out  again,  admirals  who  had 
vacancies  for  lieutenants  gave  acting  commissions  right  and 
left  to  masters'  mates,  or  anybody  else  they  thought  fit,  which 
commissions  the  Admiralty  confirmed,  or  did  not  confirm,  just 
as  it  pleased.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  go  in  this  free- 
and-easy  fashion  any  longer.  It  is  not  even  desirable ;  but 
at  least  we  need  not  make  the  difficulty  more  hide- bound 
and  iron-bound  than  it  is  already  by  deliberately  cutting 
ofi"  one  of  the  old  resources  at  the  command  of  the  Crown. 
Admiral  Colomb  has  said,  apparently  by  way  of  objection 
to  the  proposal,  that  if  warrant  officers  are  to  be  held 
capable  of  receiving  commissions,  we  shall  have  spirited 
boys  who  have  failed  to  get  into  the  Britannia  volunteering 
into  the  navy  in  the  hope  of  working  their  way  to  a  com- 
mission. In  short,  that  the  navy  will  be  invaded  by  the 
gentleman  ranker.  Well,  why  not  %  We  may  be  very 
sure  that,  unless  a  lad  was  made  of  the  right  stuff,  he  would 
very  soon  be  sick  of  the  mess-deck.  His  fellow-boys  from 
the  St.  Vincent  would  take  care  of  that.  But  if  he  was 
made  of  the  right  stuff,  why  should  we  not  have  him  in  the 
navy  as  an  officer  1  In  war-time  we  shall  necessarily  have  to 
go  beyond  the  officers  who  have  come  from  the  Britannia, 
and  that  being  so,  it  is  idle  to  pretend  to  make  it  an  in- 
variable rule  that  our  officers  should  be  chosen  from  among 
the  mandarins  approved  of  by  the  examiners. 


UNIONIST  SPEECHES, 

VIGOROUS  and  effective  as  have  been  the  speeches 
delivered  by  leading  Unionists  during  the  week,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  to  praise  them  as  highly  as  they  might 
seem  to  deserve  would  be  giving  to  the  speakers  some  of 
the  credit  which  belongs  to  the  subject.  We  have,  in  fact, 
to  reverse  the  operation  which  we  had  to  perform  in  Mr. 
Morley's  case  last  week;  and,  just  as  we  then  felt  bound 
to  spare  the  advocate  in  consideration  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  case,  so  now  we  have  to  stint  our  com- 
mendations of  his  adversaries  for  the  precisely  opposite 
reason.  For  the  truth  is  that  there  has  never  yet  been 
a  time,  since  the  present  controversy  began,  when  the 
task  of  the  Home  Rule  orator  was  so  overwhelmingly 
difficult,  and  that  of  his  Unionist  opponent  so  ridicu- 
lously easy.  The  game  of  the  latter  may  almost  be  said  to 
play  itself,  and  even  the  most  unskilful  of  players  could 
hardly  lose  it.  Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  are  both  of  them— and  the  former  especially — 
well  skilled  in  defending  their  cause  on  the  platform 
and  at  the  dinner-table;  but  if  they  were  a  hundred 
times  less  expert  at  such  polemics  than  they  are,  they  could 
hardly  either  of  them  have  failed  to  make  a  telling  speech. 
The  very  arguments,  or  rather  the  one  limping  argument, 
by  which  the  Gladstonians  attempted  to  make  out  that 
*'  nothing  is  changed,"  and  that  there  is  "  only  one  leading 
"  Irish  politician  the  less,"  would  inevitably  suggest  to  the 
unreadiest  of  disputants  its  own  crushing  answer.  Their 
attempt  to  make  out  that  the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Parnell 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  leaves  the  case  for  Home  Rule  exactly 
where  it  stood  before  Mr.  Parnell  was  repudiated,  at 
once  recalls  the  fact  that  the  repudiation  of  Mr.  Parnell  is 
everything,  and  that  it  reduces  the  case  for  Home  Rule  to 
nothing.  It  is  the  very  fatuity  of  argument  to  cry 
"  Measures,  not  men,"  when  by  so  doing  you  remind  the 
least  resourceful  of  opponents  that  for  four  years  past  your 
cry  has  been  "  Men  (or  a  man),  and  not  measures."  For 
who  can  fail  to  remember  that  ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Parnell  cemented  their  union  of  hearts  the  entire  { 


Irish  policy  of  the  one  has  been  based  upon  his  readiness 
to  go  bail  for  the  other  ?  Home  Rule  ever  since  the 
event  referred  to  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  providing 
effective  legislative  securities  against  the  abuse  of  a 
hazardous  political  concession ;  for  it  has  now  been  as  good 
as  admitted  that  no  such  securities  can  be  devised.  The 
question  of  Home  Rule  has  been  made  a  question  of 
confidence — of  confidence  in  one  man,  and  that  man  Mr. 
Parnell.  He,  and  he  alone,  it  was  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  followers,  could  and  would  provide  the 
guarantees  demanded  even  by  the  bulk  of  the  Gladstonians 
themselves  against  the  risk  of  bestowing  legislative  inde- 
pendence upon  Ireland.  The  passage  which  Mr.  Goschen 
so  unkindly  quoted  from  the  speech  of  "  the  eloquent  Edin- 
"  burgh  Bailie  "  who  presented  the  freedom  of  his  City  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  was,  after  all,  a  mere  echo  of  the  proposition 
which  for  years  past  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Gladstonians 
have  been  striving  to  hammer  into  the  heads  of  the  English 
people.  The  man  who  had  succeeded  by  the  exertion  of  a 
"  quiet  and  effectual  force  "  in  transferring  the  "  dangerous 
"  energy  "  of  Irish  political  discontent  into  "  constitutional 
"  lines  of  action  "  was  the  only  man  who  could  be  trusted 
to  prevent  the  great  constitutional  experiment  of  Home 
Rule  from  being  propelled  by  the  same  "  dangerous  energy  " 
in  the  direction  of  separation. 

Were  it  necessary — which  it  surely  cannot  be,  in  view  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  persistent  contention — to  illustrate  Mr. 
Parnell's  position  in  the  Anglo-Irish  party,  and  his 
importance  to  their  common  enterprise,  this  can  be  very 
effectively  done,  as  Sir  Henry  James  has  shown  in  his 
recent  address  to  his  constituents  at  Bury,  by  the  method  of 
negative  example.  Very  much  to  the  point  was  Sir  Henry's 
inquiry  whether,  if  Daniel  O'Connell,  Mr.  Cobden,  or  Mr. 
Bright  had  been  suddenly  driven  from  public  life  for  private 
misconduct,  it  would  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  contend  that 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims  or  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws  had  been  rendered  impossible.  The  most  fervid  of 
Orangemen,  the  most  determined  of  Protectionists,  would 
never  have  thought  of  propounding  so  absurd  a  proposition ; 
and  the  Emancipationist  and  the  Free-trader  would  never 
have  had,  as  the  Gladstonian  has  had  of  late,  to  devote  all 
his  argumentative  powers  to  the  task  of  combating  this  con- 
tention as  proceeding  from  his  adversaries,  and  to  use  all  hia 
skill  of  persuasion  to  counteract  its  obvious  and  increasing 
effect  on  the  minds  of  his  uneasy  political  associates. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  that  Mr.  Parnell's  rela- 
tion to  Irish  Home  Rule  is  exactly  what  the  relation  of 
O'Connell  to  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  Bright  and 
Cobden  to  Free-trade  was  not.  Nothing  could  more  clearly 
illustrate  the  truth  that  the  Home  Rule  principle  is,  as 
Sir  Henry  James  says,  "  not  so  important  as  its  applica- 
"  tion."  This  statement  of  the  case  has,  perhaps,  too  close 
a  resemblance  in  form  to  the  immortal  dictum  of  Captain 
BuNSBY,  and  is  apt  to  suggest  incongruous  associations  on 
that  account.  We  prefer  our  former  way  of  putting  the 
matter — namely,  that  Home  Rule  is  a  question  of  "  men, 
"  not  measures."  But  Sir  Henry  James,  of  course,  means 
the  same  thing  when  he  says  that,  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  are  dealing  with  "  persons,  and  not  a  principle  " ; 
and  it  was  with  very  telling  effect  that  he  quoted  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  latest  letter  on  the  situation,  as 
transformed  by  Mr.  Parnell's  own  metamorphosis.  Sir 
William,  he  said,  has  told  us — as,  in  truth,  he  has  for  a 
moment  risen  from  his  fireside  to  do — that,  "  if  Mr. 
"  Parnell — one  individual— remains  to  the  front,  there 
"  cannot  be  Home  Rule,  and  Ireland  does  not  deserve  it."  A 
more  amusing  commentary  on  the  contention  of  his  journal- 
istic allies — and,  we  may  add,  a  more  unsatisfactory  backing 
of  those  friends  of  his  who,  far  from  the  comfortable  ingle- 
nook  at  Malwood,  are  fighting  his  battles — it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine.  While  they  are  exhausting  themselves 
in  the  effort  to  show  that  "  measures,  not  men,"  should  be 
the  maxim  of  the  English  Home  Ruler,  here  is  Sir 
William  Harcourt  lounging,  with  indolent  grace,  in  his 
well-warmed  library,  and  explaining  to  his  party  and  to 
the  Irish  people  that  "  men,  not  measures,"  must  be  their 
motto.  Home  Rule,  he  had  been  saying  for  four  year.-^, 
would  be  a  safe  concession  while  Mr.  Parnell  remained  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  people  ;  now  it  is  a  concession  which  it 
would  be  madness  to  make  (and  which,  moreover,  the  Irisii 
people  would  not  deserve),  unless  Mr.  Parnell  ceases  to  be 
leader,  and  somebody  else — or  a  committee  of  somebodies, 
presided  over  by  a  nobody — takes  his  place.  Sir  William 
does  not  see  how  vigorously  he  is  knocking  away  the  sup- 
ports from  under  the  tottering  arguments  of  the  Daihj  News. 
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The  proposition  that  he  is  blandly  enforcing  is  precisely 
the  proposition  which  that  forlorn  print  is  desperately  con- 
testing. The  principle  of  Home  Rule  is  nothing  ;  the  man 
who  is  to  apply  it  everything.  And  the  circumstance 
that  the  Indispensable  man  has  become  the  Impossible,  so 
far  from  weakening  the  authority  of  that  proposition, 
curiously  confirms  it. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  will  probably  attempt 
to  evade  this  consequence  of  his  lf«t  declaration  by  laying 
stress  on  its  negative  character.  He  may  insist  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  on  the  positive  side  indifferent  on  the  question 
of  the  "  men  "  by  whom  the  Home  Rule  "  measure  "  is  to 
be  administered,  and  that,  so  long  as  Mr.  Parnell  is  not 
their  chief,  these  men  may  be  who  you  please  for  him. 
Formally  considered,  that  may  serve  well  enough  as  an 
argument ;  the  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is,  materially 
speaking,  quite  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
sent controversy.  For  if  it  does  not  matter  to  the  light 
and  airy  Sir  William  Haecoukt  who  are  the  men  that 
are  to  run  the  Home  Rule  machine  when  it  is  fixed  up  in 
Ireland,  there  are  a  large  number  of  worthy  people  in  this 
country  to  whom  it  matters,  or  seems  to  matter,  a  great 
deal.  It  is,  indeed,  an  absolute  necessity  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Irish  policy  that  he  should  be  able  to  reassure  these 
nervous  followers  of  his  followers  by  pointing  to  some 
respectable  Irish  politician  whom  they  can  trust,  or  who 
they  can  persuade  themselves  is  worthy  to  be  trusted,  and 
who  moreover  possesses  an  authority  in  Ireland  equal 
to  his  good  will  towards  England.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
we  cannot  doubt,  is  thoroughly  sensible  of  this  neces- 
sity himself,  however  Sir  William  Harcourt  may  feel 
or  feign  unconsciousness  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  appre- 
ciates, if  no  one  else  does,  the  paramount  importance  of 
providing  a  substitute  or  substitutes  for  Mr.  Parnell  as 
speedily  as  possible  ;  but  his  sense  of  the  need  is  not  more 
manifest  than  the  impossibility  of  supplying  it.  Where  is  the 
moderator,  the  second  "only  man"  who  can  exert  the 
*'  quiet  and  effectual  "  force  which  is  necessary  to  ti-ansfer 
the  "dangerous  energy"  of  Ivi^h  political  discontent  into 
"  constitutional  lines  of  action,"  to  come  trom  1  The  idea, 
as  Mr.  GosCHEN  says,  of  suddenly  discoveriug  this  indispen- 
sable personage  in  Mr.  McCarthy,  or  Mr.  Sexton,  is  a 
little  too  ridiculous.  The  cool  transfer  of  all  the  testi- 
monials recently  in  Mr.  Parnell's  possession  to  somebody 
else  would  be  apt  to  j^i'ovoke  general  laughter  even  in  the 
most  humourless  of  parties.  Besides,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
prepared  to  go  bail  for  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  the  public  were 
willing  to  accept  his  recognizances,  who  is  going  to  accept 
Mr.  McCarthy  as  surety  for  the  Irish  people — ^least  of  all 
with  Mr.  Parnell  in  opposition  to  him,  and  agitating  the 
country  with  a  view  of  making  the  Irish  people  treat  their 
bail  as  the  two  exiles  at  Boulogne  treated  theirs  1 


COLD  AND  POVERTY. 

THE  length  and  severity  of  the  cold,  which  (though  our 
readers  may  hear  it  with  incredulity)  has  been  worse 
on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  has  made  the  task  of 
actually  keeping  alive  the  poorer  of  the  working  class  a 
heavy  one  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  a  rather 
damaging  fact  to  those  persons  who  are  for  ever  bellowing 
about  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  poor  in  this  country 
that  the  destitution  of  this  winter  has  apparently  been 
rather  less  severe  than  usual.  The  letter  published  by 
Messrs.  Allen,  Gardiner,  and  Loch  on  Wednesday  can 
leave  very  little  doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced 
person,  that  the  working  class  of  London  must  be  much 
better  off  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  They  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  strain  of  the  winter,  and  such 
a  winter,  to  some  extent  at  least  from  their  own  re- 
sources. Wages  have  been  high  and  employment  pretty 
constant.  The  working  class  cannot,  therefore,  be  worse 
off  than  they  used  to  be.  Other  information,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  papers  during  this  week,  tends  to  confirm 
that  opinion  in  a  less  creditable  manner.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Osborne  Jay's  letter  from  Holy  Trinity 
Vicarage,  Shoreditch,  telling  the  story  of  a  man  who  was 
prevented  from  working  in  the  docks  by  a  couple  of  stout 
pickets.  These  pickets,  we  presume,  are  supported  out  of 
the  superfluity  which  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  working 
class  can  afford  to  devote  to  intimidating  its  competitors. 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  story  of  the  free  fight  alongside  of 
the  as.  Scotland,  in  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Docks.  In 
this  case  a  mob  of  Union  rowdies  riotously  endeavoured  to 


interfere  with  a  body  of  free  labourers  engaged  on  the 
steamer.  The  attacked  men  made,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  a 
free  and  effective  use  of  their  picks  and  shovels.  The 
Union  men  who  made  this  attack  are  also,  it  is  to  be 
supposed,  living  on  something,  which  is  either  the  super- 
fluity of  the  working-class  itself  or  the  misdirected  charity 
of  the  rich.  In  either  case  it  would  seem  that,  in  spite  of 
about  fifty  days  of  frost,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  money  to 
spend  in  the  East  End  of  London.  It  would  also  appear 
that  those  who  really  have  nothing  are  prevented  from 
earning  wages,  not  by  the  want  of  work,  but  by  the  brutal 
selfishness  of  their  fellow-workmen. 

On  the  Continent  the  misery  caused  by  the  prolonged 
cold  has  been  very  acute  indeed.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  French, 
it  appears  that  the  downright  destitution  of  Paris  is 
greater  than  anything  suffered  here.  The  accounts  of 
what  the  French  Government  has  felt  called  upon  to  do  in 
Paris  show  either  that  the  most  extreme  poverty  must  be 
very  common  in  the  capital  of  France,  or  that  the  measures 
hitherto  taken  to  deal  with  the  normal  poverty  of  Paris 
have  been  very  insuflicient.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  fit  up  a  portion  of  the  Exhibition  buildings  to  provide 
lodgings  for  the  exceptionally  large  number  of  those  who 
are  out  of  work.  The  notion  of  passing  one's  night  with 
the  thermometer  nearly  at  zero  in  one  of  the  big  galleries 
of  an  Exhibition  building  which  has  been  long  disused  is  in 
itself  terrible  enough.  The  difference  between  such  cover 
and  the  archway  of  a  bridge  does  not  seem  considerable. 
It  is  the  best,  however,  which  the  French  Government 
has  been  able  to  provide,  and  if  it  has  not  been  largely 
used,  the  reason  is  said  to  be  that  the  very  poor  in  Paris 
were  not  aware  of  its  existence.  On  the  whole,  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  deal  with  the  distress  of  this  dreadful 
winter  seem  to  have  been  rather  well  intentioned  than 
either  prompt  or  successful.  It  appears  to  have  been  only 
within  the  last  few  days  that  the  Government  has  been 
endeavouring  to  learn  from  the  Mayors  of  the  different  ar- 
rondissements  of  Paris  what  buildings  were  available  to  be 
used  as  temporary  refuges.  The  thaw  must  have  come  be- 
fore these  places  could  be  got  into  any  sort  of  order.  The 
fact,  too,  that  when  the  Government  began  to  provide  food 
for  the  destitute  it  used  new  boilers  which  had  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  out  with  l)oiling  water,  so  that  for  twenty-four  hours 
the  unhappy  casuals  were  reduced  to  dry  bread  and  to  such 
consolation  as  was  to  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  boiler 
while  it  underwent  the  process  of  preparation  required  to  fit 
it  to  cook  their  dinner  next  day,  shows  that  adminis- 
trative bungling  is  not  unknown  among  our  neighbours. 
But  if  the  exertions  of  the  French  Government  have 
been  somewhat  tardy,  and  not  always  very  successful, 
they  have  certainly  been  energetic.  It  has  provided  refuges 
and  soup  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  50,000  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  out  of  work  in  Paris.  It  has  provided 
covers  of  some  kind,  bolsters  and  blankets.  If  the  cover 
does  not  sound  very  inviting,  and  the  bolsters  are  only 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  the  soup  is  made  of  lard  and  hot 
water,  still  they  supply  warmth  and  cover  enough  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  a 
vigorous  centralized  Government  like  the  French  has  a  great 
advantage.  It  can  deal  with  work  of  this  kind  with  a  unity 
and  on  a  scale  which  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
divided  local  authorities  of  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  remember  that  the  English  Poor-law  has  already 
and  permanently  so  provided  for  dealing  with  extreme 
destitution  that  the  need  for  efforts  on  such  a  scale  can 
hardly  arise  in  England. 


lie  SAMBOURNE.    LINLEY  v.  EDW.  LINLEY. 

A HIGHLY  mysterious  mystery  has  been  developed 
in  the  Morning  Post.  On  Wednesday  morning  there 
appeared  in  that  respectable  journal  a  letter  dated  on  the 
previous  day,  from  18  Stafford  Terrace,  and  signed  "  Edw. 
"  LiNLEY  Sambourne."  The  writer  complained  that  one  of 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Fast  had  asserted  "  that  Punch  is 
"  about  to  lose  the  services  of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  and 
"  that  his  facile  pencil  will  henceforth  be  employed  in 
"  another  and  more  remunerative  field."  The  writer  pro- 
ceeded, "  As  this  statement,  if  left  unchallenged,  is  calcu- 
"  lated  to  do  both  Punch  and  myself  considerable  harm^ 
"  will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  denounce  it  as  an  impudent 
"  invention,  without  the  remotest  shadow  of  foundation  iu 
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"  fact. — Yours,  etc."  To  him,  on  the  following  morning, 
writing  from  the  Garrick  Club,  answered  "  Linley  Sam- 
"  BOURNE,"  and  he  said  "  The  letter  appearing  in  your  issue 
"  to-day,  purporting  to  be  from  me,  with  reference  to  my 
"  connexion  with  Punch,  is  simply  an  impudent  forgery. — 
"  Yours,  &c." 

It  is  certain  that,  of  the  two  signatures,  "  Ljnley  Sam- 
"  BOURNE  "  is  that  for  which  the  public  looks  in  the  popular 
pictures  in  Punch  and  elsewhere.  But  a  reference  to  a 
useful  work,  bound  either  in  red  or  in  blue,  shows  that  the 
Linley  Sajibourne  known  to  its  compilers  bears  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  Edward,  and,  further,  that  he  may  be  in- 
differently addressed  at  i8  Stafford  Terrace,  or  at  the 
Garrick  Club.  The  proprietors  of  the  Morning  Post,  who 
presumably  have  the  manuscript  of  both  documents  in  their 
possession,  throw  no  light  upon  the  mystery,  which  is  only 
the  darker  because  of  the  close  resemblance  in  style,  appa- 
rent, probably,  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  borne 
by  each  letter  to  the  other.  If  it  rested  on  the 
signatures  alone,  one  would  certainly  believe  Linley  to  be 
the  genviine  artist;  but  then  there  is  no  law  that  a 
draughtsman  shall  sign  his  letters  and  his  pictures  in  the 
same  way.  And  if  Linley  is  real  and  Edw.  spurious,  how 
did  Edw.  come  to  know  beforehand  the  precise  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Linley  Sajibourne  would  be  likely  to  express 
himself?  Of  course,  if  Edw.  is  real,  the  false  Ltnley  is  a 
man  of  great  daring  and  originality,  and  would  ex  hypothesi 
be  capable  of  deliberately  reproducing  the  "  impudent,"  the 
"Yours,  ikc,"  and  the  curt  tone  of  the  victim,  to  whose 
identity  he  was  making  a  fraudulent  claim.  Can  it  be  that 
this  is  a  Strange  Case  of  Linley  Sambourne  and  Edw. 
Linley  Sajibourne  ?  that  there  is  a  Mr.  Hyde  and  a  Dr. 
Jekyll  1  If  so,  which  is  which  ?  Which  wrote  which 
letter,  and  which  does  the  pictures?  If  the  pictures  are 
done  by  Linley  Sajibourne,  is  he  Jekyll  1  The  fact  that 
he  writes  from  a  Club  reputed  to  contain  men  who  sit 
up  late  at  night,  and  Edw.  from  a  domestic  mansion, 
seems  more  as  if  Linley  was  Hyde.  But  surely  the 
pictures  must  be  the  work  of  Jekyll,  and  Linley  does 
them,  or  at  any  rate  they  are  signed  Linley.  And, 
then,  are  the  statements  of  Edw.  true?  Did  some  paper 
say  that  he,  the  other,  or  both  of  them,  was,  or  were,  going 
to  leave  off  contributing  pictures  to  Punch  ?  And  is  he,  or 
are  they,  or  either  of  them  ?  Because,  if  it  was  so  asserted, 
and  if  that  assertion  was  untrue,  why  not  contradict  it  ? 
And  especiallj^  why  forge  a  contradiction  ?  There  is  a 
great  deal  as  to  which  Linley  leaves  us  cruelly  in  the  dark. 
Altogether  it  is  a  singular  puzzle. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  least  improbable  explanation 
of  the  whole  matter  is  that  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne,  the 
accomplished  artist,  has  been  too  wise  to  rush  into  print  at 
all,  and  that  Edw.  Linley  Sajibourne  and  Linley 
Sambourne  of  the  2Iornin<j  Post  are  two — or  possibly  is 
one — of  the  traditionally  obscure  people  who  put  things  in 
the  papers.  Perhaps  they  confederated  together — or  he 
plotted  in  his  own  heart — to  "  draw,"  by  simulated  com- 
plaint and  counterfeit  repudiation,  one  who  has  himself 
drawn  so  much  and  so  well.  If  so,  the  base  attempt  would 
seem,  up  to  the  moment  of  writing,  to  have  failed  entirely ; 
and  Mr.  Linley  Sajibourne,  if  he  happens  to  be  within 
reach  of  the  Mornin'j  Post,  would  deserve  the  congratula- 
tions of  every  one  upon  his  display  of  masterly  inactivity. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

rpHE  speech  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister  at  Cam- 
-L  _  bridge  last  Wednesday  was  in  his  best  vein— a  highly 
felicitous  performance  from  the  party  point  of  view,  yet  at 
the  same  time  well- weighted,  especially  as  to  its  latter  half, 
with  grave  political  counsel,  having  reference  to  broader 
and  deeper  issues  than  those  which  are  raised  in  the 
passing  controversies  of  the  day.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  it  is  in  f;he  former  of  these  aspects  alone  that  its 
Gladstonian  critics  insist  on  discussing  it.  Therein,  how- 
ever, they  are  only  following  -  their  invariable  practice. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  sincerest  compliment  they  could 
pay  to  Lord  Salisbury's  satirical  powers  that  his 
opponents,  as  a  rule,  appear  quite  unable  to  comment  upon 
or  even  to  consider  anything  in  his  speeches  but  his 
sarcasms  at  their  expense.  He  may  devote  four-fifths  of  a 
speech  to  comment  upon  public  affairs;  but  the  portion, 
and  the  only  portion,  of  that  speech  on  which  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  them  to  fix  is  its  one-fifth  of  pungent 
reflection  upon  themselves.  We  expect  that  this  undesigned 


testimony  to  his  excellence  as  a  marksman — the  fact,  we 
mean,  that  he  never  fires  a  shot  which  is  not  followed  by 
a  cry  from  the  living  target — is  highly  flattering  to  the 
Prijie  Minister  ;  but,  supposing  him  to  desire  the  benefit 
of  his  opponents'  criticisms  on  any  part  of  his  speeches  but 
that  which  is  personal  to  themselves,  he  must  find  this 
habit  of  theirs  a  little  inconvenient. 

For  our  own  part,  it  would  have  suited  us  better  if 
snarling  Gladstonians  ha<l  a  little  more  of  the  stoicism  of 
the  Spartan  boy — and,  after  all,  they  have  gained  nothing 
by  dropping  "  Mr.  Fox,"  who,  indeed,  is  rending  them  all 
the  more  for  that — and  had  the  self-control  to  pass  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  sarcasms  in  order  to  deal  with  Lord  Salisbury's 
observations  on  the  real  Irish  question,  that  of  the  material 
poverty  and  physical  suffering  of  a  too  large  proportion  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  true  quarter  in  which  a  solu- 
tion of  this  long-standing  problem  is  to  be  sought.  In 
particular,  we  should  have  liked  to  have  been  fiivoured 
with  their  criticisms  on  that  part  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
speech  in  which  he  dwelt  a  little  too  enthusiastically,  per- 
haps, on  the  merits  of  the  plan  by  which  the  Government 
are  endeavouring,  as  their  adversaries  have  partially  and 
halfheartedly  attempted  before  them,  to  settle  this  most 
vital  of  all  questions — indeed,  this  solely  vital  question — for 
Ii'eland.  Thei^e  is  plenty  to  be  said,  we  quite  admit,  against 
the  conversion  of  the  Irish  tenantry  into  a  peasant  pro- 
prietary ;  and,  though  the  Gladstonians  are  not  exactly  the 
proper  people  to  say  it — by  reason  of  the  historical  fact 
above  cited— yet  this  consideiation  was  not  permitted  last 
year  to  stand  in  their  way.  What  we  are  curious  to  know 
is  whether  it  is  going  to  prove  any  more  of  an  obstacle  this 
Session ;  and  whether,  if  not,  we  shall  hear  more  of  that 
opposition  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  arranging  which 
with  Mr.  Parnell  last  Session  the  Gladstonian  leaders  cut 
so  foolish  and  discreditable  a  figure.  They  will  not,  of  coui'se, 
be  able  to  get  Mr.  Parnell's  assistance  now ;  but  what 
about  the  heljDof  the  Healyites?  and  what  about  the  wishes 
of  the  Healyites  in  this  matter  ?  And  what  about  their 
own  wishes,  not  to  say  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  "  I  dare 
"  nots  "  and  "  I  woulds,"  their  willingness  to  wound,  and 
their  dread  of  striking  ?  Beally  the  number  of  interesting 
questions  which  the  very  name  of  the  Land  Purchase  B  ill 
suggests  appears  unlimited ;  and  we  are  full  of  curiosity  to 
know  how  the  triple-headed  party  intend  to  answer  them. 
At  present  they  seem,  or  the  English  contingent  of  them 
seem,  to  be  divided  between  the  desire  to  curse  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  as  a  Ministerial  project,  and  at  another 
moment  to  bless  it  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Looked  at  simpliciter,  it  is  an  immoral,  impro- 
vident, and  inequitable  proposal,  which  Gladstonians  are 
bound  to  resist ;  but  considered  secundum  quid — the  quid 
being  the  desperate  quandary  into  which  they  have  been 
led  by  Mr.  Parnell's  inopportune  letting  of  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag — why,  they  obviously  feel,  and  have  even  some- 
times the  effrontery  to  admit  to  each  other,  by  the  way  of 
the  wink,  that  the  passing  of  this  immoral,  improvident, 
and  inequitable  Bill  would  be  so  convenient  a  thing  for 
them  that  it  will  not  do  to  offer  it  serious  opposition.  If 
it  does  not  altogether  remove  their  difficulty  with  Mr. 
Parnell  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  question  under 
Home  Rule,  it  tends  to  make  it  less  acute ;  and  to  achieve 
that,  they  may  think  it  worth  while  to  put  a  little  addi- 
tional strain  on  a  tolerably  elastic  conscience.  Still  it  will 
be  interesting  to  watch  their  moral  contortions  when  they 
have  to  do  it. 


THE  CHILIAN  REVOLT. 

SINCE  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore  produced  tlie  very  short- 
lived Floating  Republic  (if,  indeed,  there  ever  was  more 
than  rumour  to  show  that  any  such  title  was  taken),  no- 
thing quite  like  the  present  revolutionary  movement  in 
Chili  has  been  seen.  The  Spanish  Revolution  in  iS68 
was,  indeed,  begun  by  Admiral  Topete's  squadron  in  Cadiz 
Bay.  But  the  naval  officers  who  began  that  commotion, 
an  action  for  which  they  were  very  justly  punished  in  1873, 
when  their  mutinous  crews  turned  them  ashore  with  every 
species  of  indignity,  were  acting  in  combination  with  mili- 
tary intriguers.  In  Chili  the  navy  is  (or  was)  doing  all 
the  revolutionary  movement  off  its  own  bat.  The  navj, 
therefore,  is  blockading  the  whole  coast,  while  the  army 
is  (or  was)  occupied  in  garrisoning  the  fortified  towns,  and 
in  doing  its  best  to  keep  the  navy  out  of  port.  The  end  of 
this  conflict  between  fish  and  dog  must  be  the  defeat  of  the 
rebels,  if  only  the  army  can  occupy  all  the  towns  on  the 
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coast  so  effectually  as  to  deprive  the  navy  of  all  means  of  re- 
newing its  supplies  of  coals  and  provisions.  As  the  coast  of  Chili 
is  many  hundred  miles  long,  and  the  ports  are  at  a  great 
distance  from  one  another ;  as  the  railway  system  of  the 
country  is  very  ill  developed  and  the  army  is  small,  it  is 
eminently  unlikely  that  the  soldiers  will  be  able  to  keep  the 
navy  out  at  sea  till  its  provisions  run  short.  And  part  of  the 
army  itself  may,  as  asserted,  have  joined  the  revolt.  In  fact, 
it  appears  to  be  at  least  not  improbable  that  the  squadron 
has  contrived  to  get  possession  of  Coquimbo.  If  so,  the 
Chilian  revolution  may  develop  into  an  ordinary  South 
American  civil  war. 

What  excuse  the  Chilian  navy  has,  or  pretends  to  have, 
for  bringing  upon  its  country  those  evils  of  South  American 
politics  from  which  Chili  h*as  hitherto  been  almost  entirely 
free,  we  do  not  as  yet  know  on  any  solid  evidence.  A  good 
■  deal  hasbeensaid aboutthe  overbearing  conductof  President 
.  Balmaceda  and  his  indifference  to  constitutional  orthodoxy. 
It  appears  that  he  has  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Cortes. 
"We  even  hear  of  budgets  rejected  by  the  Chambers,  and  of 
taxes  summarily  levied  by  the  President.  In  short,  there 
has  been  an  acute  constitutional  crisis  in  Chili.  But  it 
does  not  follow,  even  in  South  America,  that  when  a  con- 
stitutional crisis  occurs  in  the  capital  the  navy  should  im- 
mediately blockade  the  coast,  while  the  army  announces  its 
intention  to  support  the  President.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Chilian  navy  can,  however,  be  easily 
accounted  for.  A  Correspondent,  perhaps  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Admiral  La  Torre,  who  is  at  present  in 
Europe  as  the  head  of  the  Commission  which  is  purchasing 
warships,  both  in  France  and  England,  for  Chili,  has 
favoured  the  Juurnal  des  Dehats  with  a  long  and  convinc- 
ing explanation  of  the  mystery.  From  this  authority  we 
learn  that  the  youthful  Chilian  navy  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  vigour  of  its  institutions,  the  intelli- 
gent initiative  and  professional  zeal  of  its  officers  and 
crews,  but  for  the  steady  love  of  Liberal  principles  which  has 
animated  it  since  the  days  of  Cochrane.  Ever  since  1820 
the  Chilian  navy  has,  it  seems,  been  at  the  head  of  all  pro- 
gressive ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  army  has  been,  so 
to  speak,  reactionary  and  conservative.  Hence  a  certain 
difference  in  character  which  naturally  causes  these  forces 
to  be  found  upon  opposite  sides  in  the  political  struggle. 
But — and  here  we  get  to  much  the  most  instructive  part  of 
the  correspondent's  article — there  is  a  particular  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  Chilian  sea  and  land  forces.  The 
quarrel  is  one  which  we  can  quite  understand ;  it  goes  on 
here,  although  it  has  happily  never  yet  been  carried  to 
quite  the  same  length.  The  navy  thinks  that  the  army 
gets  far  too  much  praise  and  pudding  as  compared  with 
itself.  In  particular,  it  is  convinced  that  it  never  got 
the  reward  it  deserved  for  all  the  hard  work  it  did  in 
the  war  against  Peru.  In  that  war  it  destroyed  the 
Peruvian  navy,  blockaded  the  Peruvian  coast,  landed  a 
Chilian  army  near  Lima,  and  in  general  made  itself  very 
useful.  But  when  peace  was  signed  all  the  rewards,  or  at 
least  far  too  great  a  proportion  of  them,  were  given  to  the 
soldiers.  General  Balmaceda  has  been  made  President, 
whereas  his  "  brilliant  young  rival "  has  been  sent  into 
what  is  practically  exile  in  Europe.  Of  course  all  this  has 
.proved  naturally  exasperating  to  the  Chilian  naval  officer, 
and  so  he  has  become  very  touchy  about  his  Liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  very  resolute  that  General  Balmaceda  shall  not 
exceed  his  constitutional  rights  as  President.  That  is  why 
the  Chilian  squadron  is  at  present  careering  up  and  down 
the  coast  of  Chili,  interrupting  trade,  and  preaching  Liberal 
principles  in  the  usual  South  American  way.  It  is  a  pretty 
illustration  of  what  progressive  ideas  mean  in  a  South 
American  Piepixblic — to  wit,  a  cloak  for  personal  greed 
and  ambition.  Chili  has  hitherto  been  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  little  State  mainly  because  power  has  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  landowners  of  pure  Spanish 
descent  who  officer  the  army.  They  with  their  old-fashioned 
notions  have  contrived  to  give  Chili  peace  and  prosperity 
for  at  least  half  a  century.  The  progressive  and  Liberal 
young  navy  is,  however,  going  to  alter  all  that — much  to 
..the  credit,  of  course,  of  progressive  and  Liberal  principles. 


THE  RESUMED  SESSION. 

UNHAPPY  Ireland  has  had  one  good  thing  blown  to 
her  by  the  ill  wind  of  the  recent  quarrel  among  "  the 
■"  brightest  of  her  sons."  It  has  awakened  in  her  un- 
>crowned  king  a  new  perception  of  the  virtue  of  punctuality 


in  the  performance  of  public  duties.  Mr.  Parnell  was 
never  wont  to  put  in  so  early  an  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  he  did  last  Thursday  night.  The  first  day 
or  two,  or  sometimes  even  the  first  week,  of  a  new  Session 
would  habitually  be  allowed  to  pass  before  the  leader 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  would  cheer  the  loving 
and  longing  eyes  of  his  followers  by  taking  his  seat  in 
the  House ;  and  even  then  he  would  often  indicate,  by 
leaving  in  half  an  hour  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  that 
his  coming  was  a  mere  formality,  born  of  the  cere- 
monious deference  with  which  he  has  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  his  party.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
not  only  present  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  House,  but  he 
was  there  at  the  commencement  of  business,  and,  what  is 
more,  he  was  ready  with  notice  of  a  motion  to  call  attention 
to  the  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act  in  Ireland — just 
for  all  the  world  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  as  if  there 
had  been  no  Kilkenny  fight,  no  Committee-Room  No.  15, 
no  schism,  no  Manifesto,  no  letter  to  "  My  dear  Morley," 
no  decree  nisi,  and  no  fire-escape.  It  was  all  very 
dream-like ;  and  it  was  not  till  one  recalled  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  made  a  similar  motion  just  before 
the  House  rose,  demanding,  he  also,  a  "  night  "  for  it,  that 
one  could  realize  the  appalling  fact  that  there  are  now  two 
leaders  of  the  Irish  party,  and,  consequently,  that  Mitchels- 
town  and  Mandeville  will  be  remembered  twice  as  often 
as  formerly,  and  that  the  subjects  of  Kinsella  and  Killeagh 
will  be  required  to  be  dispassionately  reconsidered  on 
separate  nights  in  the  week  by  the  respective  followers  of 
Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Parnell. 

Strange  to  say,  this  prospect  seems  disagreeable  to  the  Glad- 
stonians,  who  appear  to  think  that  open  conflict  of  this  kind 
between  the  two  bands  of  Irish  patriots  will  embarrass  their 
revered  leader,  and  who  seem  to  wish  that  the  rival  parties 
would  be  content  to  wage  war  by  their  respective  Whips, 
who  are  rumoured  to  be  carrying  on  active  hostilities  against 
each  other's  hats  in  the  private  room  ordinarily  reserved  for 
the  use  of  such  officials.  It  is  accordingly  suggested  that  Mr. 
Morley  should  press  forward  hisown  motion  on  the  subject  of 
the  administration  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  thus  secure  priority 
over  both  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  McCarthy.  Why  it  should 
be  imagined  that  this  will  "  choke  off"  the  former  of  the  two 
rival  politicians,  or,  indeed,  should  have  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  substituting  two,  if  not  three,  Irish  debates 
instead  of  one,  we  leave  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  so 
accurately  read  Mr.  Parnell's  character  hitherto  to  say. 
In  the  meantime  the  prompt  development  of  an  apparently 
new  phase  of  the  Irish  quarrel  will  revive  in  the  breasts  of 
Unionists  the  sweet  hope  that  the  entire  Anglo-Irish  Sepa- 
ratist party  may  again  sink  into  the  condition  of  paralysis 
in  which  we  left  them  last  December ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  encouraging  history  of  the  short  winter  Session  may  be 
destined  to  repeat  itself.  Business  made  fair  progress  on 
Thursday  night ;  but  that  was  rather  because  there  was  no 
one  there  to  disturb  it  than  that  any  habitual  Obstruction- 
ists exercised  forbearance.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
the  Scotch  members  opposing,  or  pretending  opposition  to, 
the  Private  Bill  Procedure  Bill  did  not  dare  to  make  their 
resistance  to  this  measure  a  serious  one.  The  Bill  is  one 
upon  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said,  or  rather  upon 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  which  might  be  said,  were  it 
not  for  the  possibility  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  the  measure  has  been  referred  may 
ultimately  save  any  one  the  trouble  of  saying  it ;  but  the 
two  things  which  cannot  be  said  about  it  with  plausi- 
bility, or  even  sense,  are  precisely  those  to  which  the  hard- 
pressed  fixult-findei's  of  the  Opposition  wei'e  apparently 
driven.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Lord  Advocate's  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  cheapen  Private  Bill  procedure  to 
the  persons  who  will  have  in  future  to  resort  to  it ;  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  legislation  is  not  desired  in  that 
particular  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  it  is  to 
apply.  The  Scotch  unquestionably  want  it ;  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  save  them  money — two  propositions  which, 
whether  causally  connected  with  each  other  or  not  (and 
such  an  association  is  not  opposed  to  the  national  charac- 
teristics), constitute  a  powerful  recommendation  of  the  Bill. 
To  find  its  adversaries,  and  those  adversaries  Scotchmen, 
contesting  it,  is  to  feel  that  their  opposition  is  suspect 
from  the  first. 
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BIRDS  IN  FROST. 

FROST  and  snow  are  terrible  enemies  to  birds,  and  a  prolonged 
spell  of  hard  weather  such  as  that  which  we  are  experiencing, 
and  which  will  make  the  winter  of  1890-91  a  memorable  one, 
brings  untold  misery  to  all  our  birds,  and  absolute  starvation  and 
death  to  a  vast  number  of  them.  The  movements  of  birds  during 
such  times  of  hardship  are  extremely  interesting,  and  it  is  curious 
to  note  how  completely  many  species  change  their  habits  in  the 
endeavour  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  altered  surroundings. 
When  the  ground  is  hardened  and  frost-bound  most  of  the  insect 
and  worm  feeders  are  put  to  sore  straits ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
the  frost,  a  mantle  of  snow  coveis  the  ground,  and,  as  has  been 
the  case  for  weeks  during  the  present  winter,  even  the  rivers  and 
streams  are  full  of  ice  and  snow,  the  whole  economy  of  bird  life 
is  disorganized,  and  there  are  but  few  birds  that  do  not  find  some 
alteration  in  their  usual  habits  necessary.  At  such  times  the 
inland  waters  are  deserted,  and  wild  fowl  of  all  sorts,  frozen  out 
of  their  accustomed  haunts,  flock  to  the  coasts  and  estuaries,  their 
numbers  being  constantly  increased  by  arrivals  from  the  still 
more  frozen  North  ;  while  gulls,  on  the  contrary,  are  inclined  to 
leave  the  sea  and  follow  rivers,  often  to  a  very  considerable  dis- 
tance from  their  mouths,  a  fact  which  is  apparent  to  any  one  who 
has  noticed  the  large  number  of  these  birds  that  have  frequented 
the  river  "  above  bridge  "  during  the  continuance  of  the  frost. 
Every  one,  however,  has  not  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  habits 
of  water-fowl;  but  land  birds  are  practically  ubiquitous,  and  can, 
therefore,  be  studied  by  most  people.  As  is  now  well  known,  most 
birds  are  more  or  less  migratory,  even  the  redbreast,  popularly 
supposed  to  be  a  pattern  of  all  the  stay-at-home  virtues,  not 
being  exempt  from  the  habit ;  but  times  of  frost  and  snow  make 
wanderers  of  many  that  in  open  weather  would  have  been  content 
to  stay  the  winter  through  with  us,  and  the  rush  of  birds  of  all 
sorts  to  the  South  before  the  advancing  wave  of  cold  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  present  frost  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
■was  most  noticeable,  and  was  a  sure  sign  of  what  was  in  store 
for  us.  Many,  again,  though  they  do  not  leave  the  country, 
at  such  times  of  hardship  become,  to  adopt  Mr.  Seebohm's 
happy  expression — though  perhaps  not  quite  in  the  sense  in 
which  he  uses  it — "  Gipsy  migrants,"  wandering  up  and  down 
the  country,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  in  search  of 
food.  But  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  eflect  of  long-con- 
tinued frost  on  birds  is  that  it  makes  them  draw  near  to 
human  habitations,  and  even  in  many  cases  to  penetrate 
into  towns,  and  at  such  times  the  fields  and  hedges  have  a 
singularly  lifeless  and  deserted  appearance.  Finches  and  other 
seed-eating  birds  flock  round  farmsteads  and  stackyards ;  while 
robins  and  hedge-sparrows  draw  close  to  houses,  and  are  always 
to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pigstyes,  wherever  they 
exist — which,  we  may  add,  are  also  much  frequented  by  black- 
birds. 

Sparrows  appear  to  be  capable  of  making  a  living  under  any 
circumstances ;  but  even  they  during  a  long  frost  move  into 
towns  in  considerable  numbers.  Hooks,  again,  become  very  hard 
pressed  ;  if  within  reach  of  tidal  waters,  they  pick  up  a  living  on 
the  foreshores  ;  but  inland  they  are  reduced  to  sore  straits,  and 
at  such  times  may  even  be  seen  under  oak-trees  turning  over  the 
dead  and  fallen  leaves  with  their  beaks  in  search  of  the  few  re- 
maining acorns ;  and,  as  every  one  knows  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
feeding  birds  in  winter,  they  will  come  for  their  share  of  the 
scraps  that  are  thrown  out.  Of  all  our  birds,  however,  the 
thrushes  of  different  species  probably  suffer  most,  as  hard  frost, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  snow,  completely  closes  the  source 
of  their  supply  of  animal  lood.  So  long,  indeed,  as  they  have 
berries  to  fall  back  on  they  do  well ;  but  even  in  the  most  fruit- 
ful years — of  which  the  last  was  certainly  one — the  supply  is 
soon  exhausted,  and  then  numbers  die  of  sheer  starvation. 
Curiously  enough,  redwings,  which  only  visit  us  as  winter 
migrants,  seem  always  first  to  feel  the  pinch,  though  all  of  the 
species  eventually  suffer  alike.  Fieldfares,  when  hard  pressed, 
take  to  the  turnip-fields,  and  pick  out  the  inside  of  the  roots 
that  have  been  attacked  and  opened  up  by  rabbits  ;  but  the 
food  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  them,  as  all  that  we  have 
obtained  under  such  circumstances  have  been  little  better 
than  skin  and  bone,  and  numbers  may  be  picked  up  dead. 
There  are,  in  our  opinion,  few  more  wi-etched  objects  in  life 
than  a  half-starved  thrush  in  time  of  frost.  The  unfortunate 
birds  creep  about  under  hedge-banks,  and  similar  places,  look- 
ing most  forlorn,  with  all  their  feathers  starting  and  ruffled— 
"hover,"  as  the  country  people  call  it— and  with  scarcely 
sufficient  energy  remaining  to  enable  them  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  the  passer-by ;  indeed,  at  such  times  many  may  be  caught  by 
hand.  As  before  remarked,  however,  all  birds  siiff'er  terribly  in 
seasons  of  prolonged  frost ;  and  there  are  but  few  species  indeed 
•whose  numbers  are  not  thinned  by  the  privations  they  endure. 
As  a  further  instance  of  the  dangers  to  which  birds  are  liable,  we 
may  add  that  larks  are  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  heavy  snow, 
and  are  found  dead  on  the  ground  after  the  thaw.  Among  the 
few  birds  that  seem  almost  indifferent  to  the  weather  which  is 
bringing  death  and  desolation  to  so  many  of  their  neighbours  are 
the  long-tailed  tits,  diminutive  and  tender-looking  birds,  yet 
sufficiently  hardy  withal ;  and  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  winter 
is  to  see  a  family  of  these  active  little  birds  flitting  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  spray  to  spray,  in  some  wood  or  shrubbery,  in  their 
search  for  food,  uttering  the  while  their  cheerful  little  call-notes. 

Londoners,  at  such  times  as  these,  find  the  number  of  birds 


frequenting  the  parks  and  open  spaces  immensely  increased,  and 
included  in  the  number  are  some  which,  in  ordinary  feisons,  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  ranked  among  the  birds  of  London  ;  for  instance, 
throughout  the  present  frost  a  few  skylarks  have  used  the 
Thames  Embankment  as  a  feeding-ground,  while  gulls  do  not 
visit  town  in  large  numbers  except  during  hard  weather.  As  an 
example  of  the  increase  in  numbers,  large  flocks  of  starlings  have 
frequented  places  where  usually  but  a  few  are  to  be  seen,  rooks 
have  entered  the  suburbs  in  considerable  numbers,  and  blackbirds 
have  penetrated  much  further  into  town  than  is  their  custom  in 
open  weather. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  point  out  that  a  vast  amount  of  bird- 
misery  may  be  saved,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  pleasure  be 
gainecl,  by  any  one,  possessed  even  of  a  small  garden,  who  will 
regularly,  during  time  of  frost,  throw  out  scraps  from  the  table 
as  a  meal  for  the  starving  birds.  We  say  scraps  advisedly,  as 
many  people  feed  their  bird-pensioners  on  crumbs  of  bread  alone, 
eiiher  forgetting,  or  being  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  pieces  of 
meat  and  other  waste  from  the  kitchen  are  good  substitutes  for 
the  usual  food  of  many  birds  which  do  not  thrive  on  bread.  Bones, 
and  pieces  of  fat  and  suet,  should  be  hung  in  the  trees  for  the 
benefit  of  tits,  and,  finally,  a  pan  of  water,  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated. 


THE  DANCING  GIRL. 

A GREAT  play  comes  only  about  once  in  a  generation ;  but  Mr. 
11.  A.  Jones  has  nearly  written  one  in  the  The  Dancing 
Girl.  For  one  thing  the  audience  have  to  be  grateful  to  him  ; 
he  may  be  a  little  fantastic,  but  he  is  never  commonplace.  His 
personages  are,  as  a  rule,  discoveries,  and  they  are  inducted  into 
dramatic  situations.  They  are  typical,  rather  than  individual, 
studies  from  life,  no  doubt.  We  should  not  know  where  to  find 
most  of  the  cliaiacters  in  Wealth,  Judah,  The  Middleman,  or  The 
Dancing  Girl;  but  if  the  author  derives  them  from  his  imagina- 
tion, he  invests  them  with  very  natural  attributes.  We  recognize 
them,  though  we  may  not  know  precisely  where  they  live ;  they 
are  by  no  means  old  acquaintances,  yet  we  seem  to  know  that 
they  exist.  Moreover — and  this  is  a  great  thing — Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  works  a  vein  of  humour  from  which  he  constantly  obtains 
fresh  material.  The  lovers  in  Judah  were  quite  new,  and  the 
lion.  Reginald  Slingsby  is  a  really  delightful  conception — a 
philosopher  who  ponders  deeply  to  resolve  the  profound  mystery 
of  why  he  is  constantly  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and,  being 
unable  to  find  a  solution,  concludes  that  it  is  a  strange  world. 
Slingsby  has  not  obtained  nearly  enough  recognition,  as  it  seems 
to  us.  lie  has  never  been  seen  before.  We  know  nobody  like 
him  on  the  stage  or  in  fiction,  though  young  men  very  much 
resembling  Slingsby  are  extremely  common.  They  are  weak, 
shallow-minded,  selfish ;  but  Slingsby,  facsimile  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  them  in  other  respects,  is  gifted  with  just  a  feeble  capacity 
for  thought  which  they  rarely  possess,  and  his  reflections  are 
humorous  in  their  utter  sincerity.  The  author  is  fortunate  in 
having  found  a  comedian  who  understands  his  meaning  as 
thoroughly  as  Mr.  F.  Kerr  does. 

Slingsby  is  not  in  the  least  an  important  personage — indeed, 
he  has  very  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  plot  of  the 
play,  a  plot  which  we  observe  some  of  the  critics  have  stigma- 
tized as  unpleasant.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  a  good  case  on 
these  lines.  The  Duke  of  Guisebury,  the  hero  of  the  play,  is  a 
model  of  most  things  that  he  should  not  be.  lie  has  a  very 
quaint  and  faithful  little  friend  in  Sybil  Crake,  the  daughter  of 
his  agent,  a  girl  whom  he  rescued  from  the  hoofs  of  frightened 
horses  at  peril  to  his  own  life.  Sybil — Midge,  as  he  calls  her — 
tells  him  the  truth  about  himself.  "  I  always  follow  your  funerals," 
she  says  to  him  one  day  ;  "  I  followed  your  character  to  an 
early  grave,  and  when  you  broke  your  word  and  buried  your 
self-respect,  I  was  chief  mourner."  Sybil  wants,  as  she  more 
than  once  tells  him,  to  drag  him  from  the  horses'  hoofs  when 
he  is  in  imminent  peril,  and  this  the  devoted  little  cripple 
finally  does ;  after  which  the  peerage  is  enriched  by  a  lame 
Duchess.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  firmly  grasps  the  character  his 
author  has  drawn,  skilfully  avoiding  a  pitfall,  a  descent  into 
which  would  cause  injury  to  its  artistic  completeness.  The 
Duke  is  a  voluptuary,  reckless,  scornful  of  a  good  name  in  the 
world,  seeking  the  gratification  of  the  moment  with  a  disregard 
of  consequences,  but  he  is  not  innately  bad  ;  his  impulses  are 
indeed  generous ;  he  has  a  heart,  and  the  blunder  a  less  artistic 
actor  would  inevitably  make  is  the  thrusting  forward  of  these 
redeeming  qualities — in  order  to  awaken  sympathy.  There  is  a 
very  subtle  discrimination  in  Mr.  Tree's  bearing.  We  do  not 
perceive  the  latent  goodness  of  disposition  without  looking  for 
It,  and  here,  as  we  think,  we  find  a  valuable  point  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character.  Everything  that  in  any  way  affects  an 
audience  must  necessarily  be  studied,  but  the  study  must  be 
from  life.  Mr.  Jones  has  drawn  a  man  who  is  in  a  position  to 
gratify  every  whim,  and  whose  ingrained  selfishness  induces  him 
to  do  so.  If  such  a  man  impulsively  says  or  does  a  generous 
thing  there  is  a  burst  of  applause  awaiting  him ;  for  audiences, 
as  a  rule — certainly  a  great  majority  of  an  average  audience — 
are  simple-minded  and  hastily  impressionable  before  all  else. 
But  in  an  endeavour  faithfully  to  pourtray  character,  the  question 
will  arise  whether  the  generous  thing  would  have  been  said  or 
done,  whether  the  author  is  not  sacrificing  consistency  to  obtain 
a  momentary  effect,  the  result  of  which  will  be  to  weaken  hi.s 
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study  as  a  whole ;  and  of  tlie  hijjher  duty  of  the  dramatist  few  play- 
wrights take  heed,  or  indeed  have  power  to  do  so. 

There  is,  it  will  be  seen,  material  for  thought  in  Mr.  Jones's 
play  which  may  tempt  the  critic  to  become  didactic,  and  certainly 
leads  him  to  discuss  by-issues,  for  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  charge 
of  unpleasantness.  Guisebury  is  not,  from  the  moral  point  of 
view,  a  pleasant  character ;  nor  is  the  Quaker  girl,  Drusilla  Ives, 
who  has  become  his  mistress,  has  earned  a  doubtful  reputation  in 
London,  where  also  she  has  distinguished  herself  as  a  dancer, 
and  then  returns  to  her  Quaker  father  and  sister  in  the  Isle  of 
St.  Endellion,  persuading  them  that  her  life  elsewhere — in  the 
London  situation  she  is  supposed  to  be  filling — is  as  free  from  all 
reproach  as  their  existence  in  the  peaceful  community  on  the 
Cornish  coast.  The  Duke  of  Guisebury,  who  owns  St.  Endellion, 
visits  his  property,  his  yacht  being  anchored  off  the  coast ;  here, 
too,  lives  the  sturdy  young  Quaker  seaman,  John  Christison,  who 
fervently  loves  Drusilla,  whom  he  believes  to  be  pure,  and  worthy 
of  all  devotion;  and  the  conjunction  of  these  three  characters  is 
a  dramatic  point  of  great  value.  Plays,  however,  are  usually 
weakened  by  the  straining  of  theatrical  exigencies,  and  so  it  is 
here.  Christison  must  be  shown  that  the  demure  Drusilla  is  not 
— is  immeasurably  removed  from  being — the  saint  he  takes  her  to 
be,  and  so  the  author  makes  her  do  what  the  most  ordinary  pru- 
dence would  forbid — begin  a  fantastic  dance  before  the  very  door 
of  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  from  which,  of  course,  Christison 
emerges  to  find  her  thus  entertaining  her  lover.  Disregard  of 
probability  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  stumbling-block  of 
authors.  We  find  the  same  thing  later  in  the  play,  in  the  next 
act,  which  takes  place  at  the  Duke's  villa  at  Richmond.  A 
passionate  scene  occurs  between  Christison,  still  devoted  to 
Drusilla,  and  that  wayward  and  heartless  girl.  An  open  door  at 
the  back  leads  on  to  a  pleasure  ground  ;  but  the  two  raise  their 
voices  to  a  pitch  that  might  have  been  heard  across  the  river,  and 
when  Christison  has  gone  the  Duke  enters  through  the  open  door, 
and  quietly  tells  Drusilla  that  he  has  been  searching  for  her 
everywhere.  These  absurdities  immensely  weakeu  the  illusion  of 
a  play.  Our  attention  is  here  distracted  from  the  speakers,  for  we 
are  constantly  thinking  that  they  must  be  overheard,  that  the 
Duke  must  be  approaching,  and  wondering  what  will  happen 
when  he  comes. 

The  third  act,  the  scene  of  which  is  the  Duke's  house  in  St. 
James's  Park,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  four,  though  in  saying 
this  we  may  seem  to  be  depreciating  the  singular  freshness  of  the 
opening,  with  its  pleasant  seascape  for  a  background.  Guisebury 
has  resolved  to  kill  liimself  after  giving  one  final  reception, 
and  interest  is  strained  to  ascertain  what  a  mysterious  resolu- 
tion is  to  which  he  alludes  ;  for  he  talks  lightly  to  his  mistress, 
who  is  leaving  him  because  he  is  ruined,  as  she  frankly  admits, 
and  we  can  imagine  that  she  judges  accurately  when  slie  refers 
to  the  brilliance  of  his  conversation  during  the  tfte-ii-frte  dinner 
which  is  just  over;  for  they  come  to  take  their  coffee  in  the 
hall,  a  handsome  apartment,  from  wliich  a  broad  staircase  leads 
to  reception  rooms  above.   The  writing  of  this  act  is,  for  the  most 
part,  quite  excellent,  not  least  so  the  worldly  wisdom  of  Lady 
Bawtry,  Guisebury's  aunt,  who  has  come  to  lend  her  countenance 
to  the  gathering,  although  the  Dancing  Girl,  whose  relations  with 
the  Duke  are  well  known,  is  to  be  present.    That  the  guests 
should  arrive  so  rapidly  is,  of  course,  another  sacrifice  to  the 
dramatic  exigencies  already  mentioned ;  but  the  stampede  of 
their  departure,  when  the  old  Quaker  Ives  has  entered  and 
found  his  daughter,  can  only  be  put  down  to  bad  stage  manage- 
ment.   This  is  very  clumsy  ;  but  Mr.  Tree  redeems  it  by  the 
striking  conclusion  of  the  act  where  the  Duke  attempts  to  carry 
out  his  stern  resolve.    The  careless  contempt  of  life,  with  the 
total  absence  of  bravado,  make  the  episode  exceedingly  impres- 
sive ;  the  darkened  stage  also  does  much  for  the  effect,  and  here 
we  have  what  may  be  called  reasonable  realism — the  mansion  is 
fitted  with  electric  light,  and  this  is  lowered  by  the  pressure  of  the 
button,  a  contrast  to  the  extraordinary  results  tliat  are  apt  on 
the  stage  to  follow  the  blowing  out  of  a  candle  or  lowering  of  a 
lamp.    Here  it  is  that  Sybil,  stealing  softly  down  the  staircase, 
rescues  her  preserver  "  from  the  horses'  hoofs."    The  play  might 
almost  end  here,  but  not  quite.    Tlie  author  is.  in  fact,  in  a 
tangle.    He  desires  to  show  the  reformation  of  the  Duke — how 
at  length  his  latent  goodness  of  heart  and  right  feeling  assert 
themselves.    Tie  has  always  given  proofs  of  the  possession  of  a 
conscience,  obscured  though  it  may  have  been ;  but,  in  order  to 
furnish  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of  this,  which  in  itself 
would  not  constitute  an  act,  Mr.  Jones  has  been  forced,  so  that 
an  act  might  be  made,  to  expand  a  number  of  more  or  less 
irrelevant  and  totally  uninteresting  episodes.    We  are  to  under- 
stand that  the  Duke  marries  Sybil ;  and  if  it  had  been  indicated 
that  he  had  an  affection  for  her,  a  very  few  words  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act  would  have  rendered  a  fourth  act  totally  unneces- 
sary.   This  would  have  averted  a  tediousness  which  excusably 
occasions  temper.    The  fourth  act  is  found  wearisome  in  the 
extreme,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  speak  of  this  in  the  past  tense, 
for  Mr.  Tree  is  too  shrewd  not  to  make  haste  in  reforming  the 
mistake.    Christison  has  married  Drusilla's  sister  Faith  ;  and  we 
,  do  not  in  the  least  care  to  know  it.    Sybil  bids  Ives  to  ponder 
over  the  prayer  which  pleads  for  the  forgiveness  of  trespasses, 
and  he  does  so  ponder  ;  but  whether  he  forgives  the  Duke  or  not 
matters  nothing.    A  Sister  arrives  from  America  with  tiresome 
news  of  Drusilla's  end ;  some  natives  of  St.  Endellion  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  lost  on  a  voyage  of  arctic  discovery  come 
back;  the  mad  wife  of  one  of  them  maunders,  and  we  sit  and 


wonder  how  a  dramatist  who  can  write  and  construct  so  well 
can  also  write  and  construct  so  ill.  A  feebler  fourth  act  has 
rarely  tested  the  patience  of  an  audience. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Tree,  as  also  of  Mr.  Kerr.  Miss  Julia 
Neilson  plays  with  tact  and  discrimination  as  Drusilla,  but  her 
abandon  has  some  appearance  of  care  and  study.  She  lacks  that  abso- 
lute spontaneity  which  it  is  given  to  so  few  actresses  to  exhibit. 
Miss  Norreys  plays  the  curious  character  Mr.  Jones  has  designed 
for  her,  Sybil  Crake,  in  a  very  agreeable  and  sympathetic 
fashion,  though  there  seems  no  occasion  to  make  quite  so  much 
of  the  limp,  the  result  of  her  accident.  Mr.  Fred  Terry's  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  are  well  displayed  as  John  Christison. 
On  the  evening  we  saw  the  play  he  began  his  passionate  scene 
with  Drusilla  in  too  forte  a  tone,  but  showed  resource  in  the 
conduct  of  it.  Mr.  Fernandez  finds  suitable  work,  which  he  ac- 
complishes well,  as  the  Quaker  father.  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  plays 
her  one  short  scene  as  Lady  Bawtry  with  fine  appreciation  of 
comedy  ;  and  for  their  share  in  what  will  be  a  very  notable  suc- 
cess when  the  fourth  act  has  been  reformed  altogether,  Mr.  Allan, 
Mr.  Robb  Ilarwood,  and  Miss  Ilorlock  deserve  commendation. 


LEO  DELIBES. 

THE  death  of  M.  L6o  Dellbes  is  a  loss  to  art  and  to  society  ; 
for,  not  only  was  he  a  delightful  composer,  but  he  was 
singularly  gifted  as  a  conversationalist  and  man  of  the  world. 
Only  a  month  ago  he  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  no  one  who 
saw  him  could  have  imagined  that  in  a  few  days  he  would  be 
stricken  by  a  fatal  illness.  He  was  literally  the  picture  of  robust 
health,  although  some  members  of  his  family  noticed  there  were 
signs  of  a  slight  deterioration,  and  that  he  often  appeared  fatigued 
and  irritable.  But  his  singularly  handsome  and  mobile  coun- 
tenance appeared  as  fidl  of  energetic  expression  as  ever,  as,  with 
sparkling  eyes,  he  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future  and  of  the  works 
he  contemplated  achieving,  among  them  being  an  opera  on  the 
subject  of  Mary  Stuart.  But  death  carried  him  off'  in  a  few 
hours,  to  the  infinite  regret  of  his  Innumerable  friends  and 
admirers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  M.  Dellbes  was  born  at  Le 
Mans,  in  the  department  of  the  Sarthe,  in  1836.  As  a  child 
he  manifested  extraordinary  musical  talent,  even  precocity ;  and, 
as  he  possessed  a  beautiful  soprano  voice,  he  acquired  before  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age  fame  as  a  church  singer.  It  sufficed  for 
the  priests  to  announce  that  Ic  petit  Leo  was  going  to  sing  to 
have  their  church  thronged  by  perhaps  a  more  admiring  than 
pious  congregation.  He  was  in  due  time  sent  to  Paris,  and  be- 
came a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire,  having  for  masters  Couppey, 
Benoist,  and  Bazin.  Adolplie  Adam,  however,  was  his  princi- 
pal teacher,  and  from  this  charming  composer  he  doubtless 
obtained  much  of  the  extreme  elegance  and  delicacy  which 
distinguished  his  music,  and  which  found  their  highest  ex- 
pression in  the  lovely  ballet  music  of  Sylvie,  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  Lully,  which  it  surpasses  in  tunefulness, 
even  if  it  does  not  eclipse  it  in  grace  and  originality.  Dellbes 
was  a  devoted  admirer  and  pupil  of  the  great  Florentine  com- 
poser whom  Paris  claimed  as  her  own,  hut  who  persisted  in 
declaring  himself  a  Tuscan  to  the  end,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Louis  XIV.  In  1850  M.  Dellbes  was  already  accompanist  at 
the  Theatre  Lyrique,  and  four  years  later  lie  composed  his  first 
published  work — the  charming  Deux  Vieilles  Gardes,  played  at 
the  Bouftes  Parislens  in  1856.  This  was  followed  by  Six  Demoi- 
selles a  Marier,  which  failed,  and  by  Maitre  Griffard,  which  is 
still  occasionally  produced.  His  friendship  with  Offenbach 
brought  him  prominently  forward  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  the  composer  of  La  Belle  IleVene  was  extremely 
generous  to  his  fellow-artistes,  and  he  actually  made  it  a  condi- 
tion in  his  contracts  that  works  by  Dellbes  should  be  performed 
at  the  Boufles,  as  well  as  his  own.  Of  those  which  Dellbes  pro- 
duced at  this  theatre,  by  far  the  best  is  Le  Serpent  a  Plumes, 
whicli  contains  some  really  exquisite  c/if7wson(?//eA  In  1859  the 
delightful  Jardinier  et  son  Seigneur  was  performed  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  and  made  a  marked  Impression.  In  1862  Dellbes  was 
appointed  chorus-master  at  the  Op^ra,  and  began  to  compose 
his  marvellously  beautiful  ballet-music.  Copp&lia  is  a  master- 
piece of  elegance  and  grace;  but  when,  in  1876,  Sylvie  was 
represented,  the  genius  of  its  composer  was  at  once  recognized, 
and  he  was  immediately  received  amongst  the  foremost  composers 
of  the  day.  The  Pizzicati  and  the  Curt  eye  de  Bacchus  have  become 
only  too  popular.    In  1873  -^^  ^"^  '^as  produced  at  the 

Op6ra  Comique.  It  contains  much  excellent  music,  but  the 
libretto  is  painfully  dull.  In  1880  Jean  de  Nivelle  was  first 
performed  at  the  same  theatre,  with  immense  success.  It  contains 
a  noble  march,  which  was  performed  on  Tuesday  as  the  coffin 
containing  the  remains  of  its  composer  was  being  conveyed  out 
of  the  church  of  St.  Roch  to  the  cemetery.  Lackme,  written  for 
Mile.  Marie  van  Zandt,  has  been  heard  and  admired  wherever 
this  voluble  vocalist  has  appeared.  Among  Delibes's  fragmentary 
and  detached  works  are  Les  Lansquenets,  the  pretty  Marche  des 
Soldats,  and  the  noble  incidental  music  composed  for  the  revival 
of  Le  lioi  s'amuse  a  few  seasons  back.  As  a  teacher  at  the  Con- 
servatoire M.  Dellbes  was  amazingly  popular.  His  truly  French 
gaiety  and  his  dehghtful  manners  won  the  sympathy  of  all  who 
had  the  honour  of  knowing  him.  In  person  he  was  exceed- 
ingly striking.  His  towering  stature— above  six  feet — his  great 
breadth  of  shoulders,  and  his  colossal  and  quite  Olympian  head, 
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gave  him  the  appeaxance  of  a  Titan,  albeit  a  very  jovial  one,  whose 
laughter  "  quite  shook  the  stage."  It  was  as  irresistibly  contagious 
as  his  humour  and  good-nature.  He  was  universally  beloved— a 
fact  which  accounts  for  the  enormous  crowd  of  people  of  all 
classes  who,  notwithstanding  the  bitter  cold,  followed  his  hearse 
through  the  snow  from  the  church  of  St.  Roch  to  Montparnasse. 
M.  Delibes,  in  Coppilia  and  Sylvie — altogether  his  finest  composi- 
tions raised  ballet-music  to  a  higher  level  than  it  attained  in  the 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  ;  and  in  Jean  de  Nivelle  he 
displayed  a  breadth  of  style  and  a  knowledge  of  harmony  which 
his  most  ardent  admirers  scarcely  believed  he  possessed.  His 
death  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  it  is  known  that  he  had 
just  finished  a  new  opera,  called  Kassia,  which  will  be  brought 
out  immediately. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

A WINTER  of  extraordinary'-jeverity  makes  us  meditate  on 
"  the  mystery  of  pain."  V/hy  should  the  whole  creation 
in  northerly  latitudes  be  made  utterly  miserable  or  intensely 
uncomfortable  in  this  particular  season  ?  We  can  only  recognize 
the  fact,  and  leave  the  solution  to  the  future.  We  say  nothing 
now  of  the  sufferings  of  the  destitute,  though  the  most  sensational 
journalism  and  all  the  appeals  of  the  charitable  organizations  can 
hardly  place  them  in  a  sufliciently  realistic  light.  But  the  rich, 
who  should  be  lapped  in  luxury,  and  who  can  control  their  own 
movements,  are  grumbling  just  as  bitterly,  although  possibly 
with  somewhat  less  reason.  Where  are  they  to  go  to  escape  the 
cold  ?  The  favourite  winter  resorts  have  been  suffering  atro- 
ciously. The  weather  on  the  Riviera  has  been  dull  and  bitter; 
the  fortified  heights  of  the  Tete  de  Chien,  which  looks  down 
on  Monte  Carlo,  have  been  covered  with  snow;  the  gales 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  have  been  blighting  the  refugees  in 
Biarritz,  and  Pau  has  been  shivering  in  its  marrow-piercing 
damp.  The  popular  delusions  as  to  pleasant  wintering  in  Central 
Italy  have  been  exploded  since  the  Riviera  was  brought  into 
fashion.  Florence,  in  a  cold  season,  might  be  the  head- 
quarters of  Canadian  clubs  for  skating  and  tobogganing ; 
Rome,  between  the  mists  of  the  Campagna  and  the  sewerage 
choked  back  by  the  swelling  of  the  Tiber,  is  a  reeking  and 
pestilential  graveyard  at  all  times  ;  and  as  for  the  Chiaja 
and  Villa  Nazionale  at  Naples,  they  might  be  the  playground  of 
.^olus  and  Boreas  and  all  the  rest  of  the  breezes,  buffeting  each 
other  with  sleet  and  hail.  Sicily  has  the  reputation  of  being 
sunny,  and  so  it  often  may  be.  But  we  have  passed  an  April  at 
Messina  in  thick  English  woollens,  and  had  to  be  on  the  move  to 
keep  the  blood  in  circulation.  In  Constantinople  you  have  the 
counterblasts  of  the  wild  Crimean  storms.  This  season,  they  say, 
the  thermometer  at  Gibraltar  has  reached  7  degrees  of  frost. 
The  only  spots  where  one  can  be  absolutely  safe  are  in  Africa  or 
in  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  comfortable 
establishments  in  Cairo  competing  with  the  long-established 
"  Shepheard's " ;  they  are  running  a  big  hotel  beneath  the 
pyramids  of  Ghizeli ;  and  now  we  are  being  told  to  try  Biskra, 
which  is  somewhere  beyond  the  mountains  in  Algeria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  sultry  Sahara.  But  as  to  all  tiae  places  which 
have  a  temperature  at  blood-heat,  we  may  parody  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  famous  dictum  as  to  investments  in  the  reverse 
sense.  Absolute  security  means  low  interest,  or  rather  no  interest 
at  all.  In  other  words,  you  are  simply  bored  to  death.  Cairo 
is  lively  and  noisy  enough  in  all  conscience  ;  but  donkey-riding 
and  the  second-rate  French  cafes  cause  satiety  at  the  last,  even 
when  the  sunsets  seen  from  the  citadel  are  thrown  in.  The 
sauntering  along  the  garbage-strewn  shore  of  the  tideless  Medi- 
terranean at  Morocco  becomes  monotonous ;  and,  although  the  e 
may  be  novelty  in  playing  lawn-tennis  between  the  inscrutable 
Sphinx  and  the  pyramid  of  King  Cheops,  yet  one  ought  to 
be  a  lizard  or  a  Lybian  lion  to  take  kindly  to  life  in  these 
depressmg  conditions.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  the  curse  of  the  in- 
telligent or  the  intellectual  Englishman  that  he  is  condemned 
to  carry  his  London  about  with  him.  When  he  leaves  its  fogs 
behind,  he  bids  adieu  to  congenial  society.  In  light  flannels, 
under  a  sunshade  and  in  a  pith  helmet,  he  sighs  at  last  for  the 
frequent  posts,  the  morning  papers,  and  the  "  latest  editions." 
Like  the  confirmed  dram-drinker,  he  is  wretched  in  a  change  to 
total  abstinence,  and  he  would  almost  welcome  the  excitement 
of  worry,  even  in  the  shape  of  a  formidable  campaign  against  his 
rents,  or  the  heart-breaking  elopement  of  his  favourite  daughter. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  most  men,  and  more 
especially  when  money  is  an  object,  would  do  wisely  to  stav  at 
home— unless,  indeed,  the  doctors  declare  without  a  doubt  that 
they  are  being  entered  for  a  race  with  a  galloping  consumption. 
But  we  must  say  that  things  might  be  made  much  pleasanter  at 
home,  and  if  they  would  combine  to  help  themselves  others 
would  help  them.  Members  of  clubs  should  take  a  lesson  from 
the  working  classes,  and  combine  against  the  mismanagement  of 
the  committees.  There  is  a  popular  delusion  among  ladies  that 
clubs  are  temples  of  luxury  where  reckless  profusion  reigns 
supreme.  How  very  little  they  know  about  it !  Take,  as  a 
special  example,  the  establishment  which  figures  in  classic 
fiction  as  "  The  Minerva  "—the  house  of  call  of  the  bloated 
Episcopacy  and  of  the  luxury-loving  lawyers  who  sit  nodding  on 
the  Bench.  In  anything  short  of  a  pronounced  yellow  fog,  the 
habitues  are  compelled  to  sit  straining  their  eyes  in  gloom  faintly  I 


irradiated  by  flickering  electricity.  They  try  to  read  by  about  a 
tenth  of  the  candle-power  which  is  lavished  on  all  comers  at  the 
Place  de  I'Opera  in  Paris,  or  even  on  the  Parade  at  an  easy-going 
watering-place  like  Eastbourne.  There  is  as  keen  a  run,  by  decrepit 
elderly  gentlemen,  on  the  strictly  limited  number  of  armchairs, 
as  on  any  bishopric  or  bencliship  that  has  just  gone  vacant. 
And  as  to  the  variety  and  quality  of  the  cuisine,  the  less  said 
about  that  the  better.  The  mystery  is,  that  any  gentlemen  with 
comfortable  homes  should  leave  their  domestic  Corinths  for  these 
Spartas.  The  explanation  is  that  which  places  a  winter  Eden 
beyond  human  reach — namely,  that  they  prize  good  company, 
fresh  gossip,  and  excitement  beyond  climate  or  any  other  earthly 
good. 

To  turn  from  the  clubs  to  the  railways.  Among  suburban 
lines,  the  South-Eastern  and  London  and  Brighton  serve  the 
majority  of  wealthy  Londoners.  "  Serve,"  we  say,  but,  really, 
the  railways  are  the  masters,  and  most  hard  and  parsimonious 
masters  they  are.  We  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  policy  of 
fostering  third-class  traffic  with  thin  cushions,  or  of  making 
"  the  intermediate  state "  less  of  a  purgatory  to  those  who  pay 
second-class  fares.  But  surely,  in  their  relations  with  their  most 
liberal  customers,  the  directors  need  not  be  so  desperately 
democratic  and  so  shabbily  tyrannical.  The  difference  of 
money  should  entitle  the  first-class  travellers  to  comfort- 
able conveyance,  decent  light,  and  a  reasonable  temperature. 
It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Smith,  who  should  be 
more  interested  than  most  men  in  "spreading  the  light" — to 
borrow  the  language  of  the  dynamiters — should  sell  such  infamous 
reading-lamps.  We  might  have  more  scruple  in  hooking  lamps 
up  to  the  cushions,  were  it  not  that  everywhere  oflf  the  main  line 
the  South-Eastern  sends  one  adrift  in  what  Artemus  Ward  dis- 
missed as  "  strings  of  second-hand  coffins."  Were  we  to  dress 
down  to  our  travelling  conveniences,  we  should  reform  our  tailor's 
bills  with  a  vengeance.  At  all  events,  the  Company  is  consistent, 
for  pace  and  punctuality  are  on  a  par  with  the  accommodation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  jiraiseworthy  than  the  civility  of  the 
olficials ;  but,  tliough  we  cannot  speak  authoritatively  as  to  their 
working  hours,  we  can  answer  for  it  that  they  never  are  ever- 
driven.  "  Once  late,  always  late,''  might  be  the  motto  of  the 
line,  and  there  is  never  an  attempt  to  recover  lost  time.  Guards 
and  station-masters  are  given  to  understand  that  passengers  and 
their  engagements  are  not  to  be  considered.  In  the  depth  of  the 
fogs  and  the  height  of  the  Christmas  traffic,  in  a  train  already 
belated  by  a  couple  of  hours,  we  have  passed  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  Croydon,  while  a  three-ton  meat-van  was  being  leisurely 
unloaded  ;  and  we  have  waited  for  an  hour  in  the  dark  elsewhere, 
while  they  were  shuffling  trucks  on  the  sidings  for  a  missing  horse- 
box. Conceive  such  an  incident  occurring  on  the  North-Western, 
with  its  incessant  despatch  of  swift  trains  in  something  like  every 
ten  minutes  by  day  and  by  night !  Nevertheles  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
used  to  assert  that  his  line  was  the  most  punctual  in  the  kingdom, 
even  before  be  had  widened  the  narrow  necks  of  the  bottles  at 
Cannon  Street  and  Charing  Cross,  and  we  suppose  we  are  bound 
to  believe  him.  Yet  we  remember  another  memorable  utterance 
of  his,  in  which,  ignoring  early  extravagance  and  more  recent 
fancy  prices  squandered  for  urban  lots,  he  declared  that  every 
shareholder  of  his  had  an  indefeasible  right  to  a  minimum  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent. 

We  wish  he  could  be  persuaded  to  transfer  his  genius  for  or- 
ganization and  his  energies  to  the  virgin  territories  in  the 
sphere  of  British  Africa.  There  he  might  make  a  fair  start 
from  the  first ;  getting  lands  to  any  extent  at  prairie  value  ; 
financing  on  the  security  of  barbarian  concessions;  and  de- 
veloping ideal  probabilities  of  traffic,  without  being  elbowed 
between  the  "  Brighton  "  or  the  "  Chatham  and  Dover." 
Seriously,  the  prospectus  of  the  new  "  African  Banking  Corpora^ 
tion,"  which  appears  to  be  a  sound  and  promising  undertaking, 
is  agreeably  suggestive  of  British  expansion  in  Southern  and 
Eastern  Africa.  Englishmen  are  said  to  be  pushed  to  the  wall 
by  the  Germans  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  in  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  as  commercial  travellers  in  Southern  Europe.  When 
it  is  a  question  of  balance-sheets  and  the  knowledge  of  tongues, 
we  believe  the  Germans  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it. 
But  in  broad  schemes  of  colonization  it  would  appear  that 
Old  England  still  can  hold  her  own.  The  suckers  of  the  British 
octopus  stretch  and  cling.  The  new  Company  suggests  the 
peaceful  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Long  bills  and  easy  discounts  may  do  better  with  the  money- 
grubbing  Boers  than  the  bullets  which  were  worse  than  wasted 
at  Majuba.  Then  the  prospectus  is  redolent  of  the  spices  and 
sugar-canes  of  Zanzibar,  which  has  virtually  passed  into  British 
possession.  And  already  it  speaks  sanguinely  of  banking  in 
Mashonaland,  where  as  yet  the  only  lucrative  business  has  been 
conducted  by  assegais  and  cheap  muskets,  in  raiding  and  driving 
colonial  cattle.  It  will  be  a  pleasing  sign  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress, and  a  symptom  of  the  coming  millennium,  when  the  African 
Banking  Corporation  (Limited)  establishes  a  branch  bank  on  the 
site  of  the  kraal  of  the  sanguinary  Moselikatse,  where  he  cele- 
brated his  fete  days  with  blood  battues  of  his  subjects. 

Our  poor  relations  in  fur  and  feathers  are  having  as  dis- 
tressing times  of  it  as  the  frozen-out  labourers  in  East  London 
and  elsewhere.  If  they  all  moped  and  meditated  like  the  pen- 
sive owls,  they  might  envy  the  dormice  who  have  tucked  them- 
selves up  snuErly  and  gone  in  for  oblivion  through  the  winter. 
Or  the  squirrels,  the  water-rats,  and  the  field-mice,  which  have 
cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  membership  in  pro- 
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vident  domestic  associations,  with  well-stored  magazines  and 
ample  reserves.  The  foxes  are  dropping  down  heavily  on  the 
poultry-yards,  as  the  wolves  are  said  to  be  howling  in 
the  streets  of  Cadiz.  As  for  the  rabbits  and  the  few  hares 
spared  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  they  may  be  safely  trusted 
to  keep  themselves  in  condition,  so  long  as  there  are  thriving 
saplings  to  be  stripped,  or  nourishing  young  plantations  to  be 
injured.  But  the  mortality  among  the  song-birds  has  been  sadly 
marked.  The  larks  are  migratory,  so  happily  the  supply  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  But  the  hearts  of  the  gardeners  are 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  skeleton  corpses  of  thrushes  and 
blackbirds  ;  and  next  spring,  unless  where  the  nightingales  come 
to  the  rescue,  many  a  melodious  copse  will  be  songless.  The  only 
birds  that  should  be  liappy  are  the  sparrow-hawks  and  kestrels, 
and  they  find  feeble  prey  in  abundance,  if  they  do  not  mind  pick- 
ing the  ifleshle.ss  bones.  But,  in  common  with  the  rest,  they  must 
sutler  from  the  want  of  water,  which  is  killing  oft"  the  grouse  by 
thousands  on  the  North  English  moors,  for  Scotland  has  come  off 
comparatively  well.  And  the  touch  of  human  sympathy  that 
makes  all  tlie  world  akin  has  been  set  throbbing  by  famine  prices 
in  the  markets  for  luxuries.  Plump  game  has  been  going  up 
with  the  coals,  for  generally  even  hand-fed  pheasants  are  out  of 
condition,  and  the  water-fowl  are  the  shadows  of  what  they 
should  be.  Salmon  has  been  retailed  at  los.  per  pound  because 
the  Dutch  and  German  rivers  have  been  icebound.  And  even 
the  mud-loving  eel  has  been  quoted  at  fabulous  rates  because  the 
Dutch  eel-l)oats  have  been  frost-hound  off  Billingsgate.  We 
shrink  from  toucliing  on  the  case  of  the  cod  and  tbe  soles,  because 
that  is  a  question  of  the  sufferings  of  the  North  Sea  trawlers. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  reckless  policy  being  followed  by  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  and  the  wild  speculation  that  is  accom- 
panying it,  are  alarming  the  European  holders  of  Brazilian 
securities.  On  Monday,  for  instance,  there  was  a  fall  at  one  time 
of  as  much  as  6  in  the  Four  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  1889,  though 
it  has  since  been  recovered.  The  selling  is  understood  to  have 
been  chiefly  from  Paris.  But  tbe  sliarpuess  of  the  decline  shows 
that  the  London  market  has  also  become  apprehensive.  Douljt- 
less  the  revival  of  disquieting  rumours  exaggerated  the  fall. 
But,  apart  fronf  that,  there  is  only  too  much  ground  for  the 
uneasy  feeling  respecting  Brazilian  finance  that  e.xists.  In  the 
first  place  tlie  army  appears  to  be  acting  as  Pretorian  bands 
usually  do.  The  liio  News  states  that  an  Opposition  paper 
had  been  attacked  by  military  men,  and  that  these  latter  were 
protected  by  the  Government.  It  adds  that  assaidts  in  the  public 
streets  by  soldiers  upon  civilians  occurred  every  day  ;  that  the 
Government  has  forbidden  police  interference  with  the  soldiery  ; 
and  that,  in  their  confidence,  robberies  and  burglaries  by  .soldiers 
are  common.  The  7i'w  Ne7vs  adds  that  there  is  a  plot  going  on 
for  estabUshing  a  dictatorship  and  setting  aside  the  new  Constitu- 
tion even  before  it  is  voted.  At  the  same  time  the  Government 
has  launched  into  a  career  of  extravagance,  which  must  bring  the 
Republic  to  bankru])tcy  if  not  checked.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Finance  Minister  has  not  laid  any  Bepublican  Budget  before 
Congress,  pleading  that  Congress  is  at  present  only  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  lias  no  jurisdiction  therefore  over  finance.  But  the 
Minister  at  the  same  time  admits  that  in  1888  there  was  a  deficit 
of  about  2i  millions  sterling;  that  since  then  the  expenditure  has 
increased  about  two  millions  sterling,  while  the  receipts  have  not 
increased.  And  as  a  portion  of  the  taxes  that  used  to  be  collected 
by  the  Imperial  Government  will  have  to  be  handed  over  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  several  States,  the  receipts 
w.ill  in  reality  be  considerably  reduced  in  the  future.  Con- 
sequently, in  tlie  past  year  there  is  an  estimated  deficit  of 
about  5^  millions  sterling.  The  Minister  talks  of  new  taxes, 
but  nobody  believes  that  a  deficit  of  such  amount  can  be 
covered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Minister  pleads  that  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  is  impossible,  and  the  Rio  newspapers  generally 
admit  that  this  is  so  because  a  very  large  part  of  the  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  in  increasing'  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  the 
Government  dare  not  reduce  it  again.  Another  large  part  has 
been  incurred  in  public  works,  and  in  giving  guarantees  to 
railways  and  to  other  industrial  companies. 

According  to  one  of  the  best  Brazilian  papers,  railways  of  the 
length  of  2 1,000  kilometres  have  been  authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  all  these  Companies  liave  been 
guaranteed  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their 
capital,  the  capital  being  3,000/.  per  kilometre,  or  63  millions 
sterling.  Six  per  cent,  on  this  sum  would  involve  an  annual 
charge  of  a  little  over  3I  millions  sterling.  To  other  industrial 
Companies  guarantees  have  been  given  involving  an  annual  charge 
of  about  540,000/.  per  annum.  Consequently,  during  the  short 
period  since  the  revolution,  the  guarantees  granted  by  the  Pro- 
visional Government  have  laid  upon  the  public  an  annual  cliarge 
considerably  exceeding  4^  millions  sterling.  The  old  guarantees, 
it  is  calculated,  would  raise  the  total  charge  to  considerably 
over  five  millions  sterling  a  year.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  many  of  the  new  enterprises  will  never  be  floited. 
It  is  not  likely  that  European  capital  to  carry  them  out  can  be 
raised,  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that  the  capital  can  be  raised  at 
home.  Therefore,  many  of  the  guarantees  will  never  become  an 
actual  charge.  But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 


ment is  granting  in  the  most  reckless  manner  concessions  and 
guarantees,  which  are  laying  a  burden  upon  the  country  far 
beyond  its  capacity  to  bear.  Of  cour.se  it  is  insinuated  that 
very  many  of  the  concessions  are  given  either  for  party  or 
for  corrupt  purposes.  But  whether  the  charges  against  the 
Government  on  this  score  be  true  or  false,  the  fact  that 
guarantees  to  such  an  extent  have  been  given  in  so  short 
a  time  is  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  holders  of  Brazilian  securi- 
ties. There  is  another  aspect  of  these  guarantees  not  less  dis- 
quieting for  people  interested  in  Brazil.  It  is  the  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  wild  speculation  that  is  going  on.  That  in  little  more 
than  a  year  Companies  for  the  construction  of  new  railways,  or 
the  extension  of  old  ones,  should  have  been  formed  with  capitals 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  63  millions  sterling  in  a  country 
so  backward  and  so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil  is  sutticiently  signifi- 
cant. But  railway  enterprise,  as  already  said,  is  not  the  only 
form  in  which  this  mad  speculation  shows  itself.  Between  July 
1889  and  the  middle  of  September  last,  according  to  the  Brazilian 
journal  already  referred  to,  the  new  capital  asked  for  in  the  Rio 
market  amounted  to  the  enormiQis  sum  of  143^  millions  sterling. 

Worse  if  possible  than  the  granting  of  guarantees  to  railway 
and  other  indu.strial  Companies  has  been  the  impolicy  of  the 
Government  in  establishing  new  banks.  We  liave  seen  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  what  lias  followed  excessive  issues  of  in- 
convertible paper.  Instead  of  taking  warning  from  that 
Republic,  the  Provisional  Government  of  Brazil  has  been  ex- 
cited to  rivalry,  and  it  has  authorized  new  banks  of  issue,  with 
the  result  that  the  notes  which  they  have  a  right  to  issue 
have  been  very  nearly  doubled,  having  been  raised  from  about 
50  millions  sterling  to  over  90  millions  sterling.  Of  course 
tliese  excessive  issues  have  led  to  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  paper,  and  equally  of  course  they  have  stimulated  the 
wild  speculation  in  new  industrial  enterprises  of  all  kinds  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  while  they  have  also  induced  a 
mad  speculation  in  land,  houses,  and  all  .sorts  of  Stock  Exchange 
.securities.  Prices  have  risen  unduly,  and  with  them  the  cost  of 
living,  leading  to  much  discontent  amongst  the  poor.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  mischievous  policy  will  lead  before  very 
long  to  the  same  results  as  have  already  been  experienced  in  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  banks  will  become  discredited,  the 
bunk-notes  will  fall  more  and  more  in  value,  there  will  be  a 
crisis  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  followed  by  a  ruinous  fall  in  all 
prices,  and  then  not  impossibly  there  may  be  another  political 
revolution.  At  all  events,  the  situation  is  sufficiently  grave  to 
account  for  the  apprehension  that  has  sprung  up  here  and  upon 
the  Continent  respecting  the  future  of  Brazil,  and  unless  there  is 
a  change,  the  apprehension  is  sure  to  grow  as  time  goes  on. 

The  heavy  fall  in  Brazilian  Government  Bonds  above  referred 
to,  and  a  large  sale  of  Consols,  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  it  is 
said,  on  Monday,  cau.sed  an  uneasy  feeling  in  the  stock  markets, 
and  revived  disquieting  rumours.  It  was  alleged  that  another 
of  the  great  contractors  who  are  engaged  in  building  railwa3's  in 
several  South  American  countries  is  in  difficulties,  and  tliat  his 
difficulties  are  likely  to  embarrass  important  houses.  A  couple 
of  firms  of  very  high  standing  were  whispered  about,  and  there 
was  talk  of  several  smaller  firms.  Apparently  there  was  no 
foundation  for  all  these  alarmist  rumours,  excepting  the  fact  that 
contractors  engaged  in  building  railways  in  South  America  just 
now  must  be  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  either 
realizing  South  American  securities,  or  of  borrowing  upon 
them,  and  the  further  fact  that  there  had  been  a  large  sale  of 
Consols,  which  sent  the  price  down  nearly  i  at  one  time. 
Naturally  people  called  to  mind  that  in  the  early  autumn  selling 
of  Consols  went  on  week  after  week  and  month  after  month  until 
the  price  was  driven  down  to  93§,  affording  evidence  of  the 
serious  difficulties  of  great  financial  houses,  and  the  general 
apprehension  of  bankers,  and  when  a  large  sale  occurred  on 
Monday  it  was  thought  there  must  be  difficulty  once  more. 
Quickly,  however,  the  price  recovered,  and  since  then  has 
advanced  further,  showing  that,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the 
large  sale  on  Monday,  it  was  not  such  as  the  market  at  first 
apprehended.  Nevertheless,  the  alarm  given,  and  the  serious 
condition  of  so  many  South  American  countries,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Chili,  with  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  silver  discussion  in  the  United  States,  and  the  fear  that 
the  disorganization  of  the  finances  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
will  before  long  become  worse  and  worse,  have  quite  stopped 
business  for  the  present.  The  speculative  recovery  of  last  week 
has  come  to  an  end,  and  markets,  though  they  have  not  fallen 
very  much,  are  quite  lifeless.  As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  investment  business  going  on,  but 
speculation  has  been  completely  checked.  Home  railway  stocks, 
too,  have  been  rather  inanimate  because  of  the  persistent  bad 
weather  and  the  continuance  of  the  Scotch  strike,  as  well  as 
of  the  fear  that  there  may  be  strikes  in  England  also.  In 
Paris  there  has  not  been  the  revival  of  speculation  which  was 
expected  after  the  success  of  the  new  loan,  the  Berlin  Bourse  is 
overloaded  and  anxious,  and  in  the  United  States  the  silver  un- 
certainty, together  with  the  continuance  of  banking  failures,  has 
for  the  time  being,  at  all  events,  stopped  the  speculative  re- 
covery. 

Notice  has  been  issued  this  week  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Russian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1875,  amounting  to 
a  little  over  14^  millions  sterling.  Nearly  2  millions  sterling 
will  be  paid  off  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  converted  into  Four 
per  Cent,  bonds.    And  no  doubt  before  very  long  a  further  in- 
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stalment  of  tlie  conversion  will  be  undertaken.  The  Prussian 
Government  mainly  depends  upon  the  Paris  Bourse  for  its 
success,  English  holders  having  long  ago  got  rid  of  Russian 
bonds.  It  has  been  decided,  and  rightly  we  think,  to  post- 
pone for  some  time  longer  the  contemplated  Conversion  of  the 
Egyptian  Domain  Loan,  and  the  Turkish  loans  secured  upon  the 
Egyptian  Tribute.  Cheap  and  abundant  as  money  is  just  now, 
the  market  is  hardly  in  a  condition  which  would  promise  an  un- 
qualified success  for  any  Conversion  scheme.  And  no  great 
house  with  a  due  sense  of  its  own  safety  and  its  responsibilities 
would  attempt  an  operation  which  might  involve  the  lock-up  of 
many  millions  of  capital. 

Early  in  the  week  the  price  of  silver  advanced  to  48|f/.,  but  on 
Wednesday  fell  to  4Sd.  per  ounce,  and  on  Thursday  to  47id. 
There  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  Congress  may  do. 
Apparently  the  Western  States  wish  for  free  coinage  only  as 
regards  American  silver.  But  the  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States  up  to  the  present  time  has  never  amounted  to  54 
million  ounces  in  the  year,  which  is  the  amount  which  the  Trea- 
sury must  buy  under  last  years  Act.  If,  therefore,  last  year's  Act 
is  repealed,  and  free  coinage  so  far  as  American  silver  is  concerned 
OS  adopted,  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  American  consumption 
of  that  metal,  and  therefore  there  will  probably  be  a  fall  in  the 
price  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  evident  that  oppo- 
sition to  free  coinage  is  growing  stronger  and  stronger  in  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States;  all  the  States,  in  fact,  which  have 
accumulated  much  capital,  and  therefore  are  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  such  European  countries  as  England  and  France,  that 
is  to  say,  are  themselves  lenders  of  capital  to  the  poorer  States 
■west  and  south.  The  opposition  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  being  so  strong,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  a 
Free  Coinage  Bill  will  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  if  it  does,  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  But, 
as  "the  West  is  so  anxious  for  further  legislation,  it  is  thought 
probable  that  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  bought  by  the 
Treasury  may  be  increased.  If  that  were  the  final  result,  the 
effect  upon  the  silver  market  for  a  while,  at  all  events,  would 
jprdbably  be  good.  The  money  market  at  home  and  abroad  would 
not  be  at  once  alarmed  by  the  hoarding  of  gold,  and  an  increased 
American  demand  for  silver  would  help  the  speculators  to  run 
up  its  price,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  all  silver  securities.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether,  now  that  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  have  become  fully  alive  to  the  nature  of  this  silver  legis- 
lation, they  may  not  go  on  hoarding  gold,  and  so  affect  the  money 
market,  whatever  Congress  may  decide  upon  doing. 

The  value  of  money  has  continued  to  fall  this  week,  although 
the  shipments  of  gold  to  the  Continent  have  been  very  large.  Du- 
ring the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  they  were  not  much  short 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million.  On  the  other  hand,  coin  and 
notes  are  rapidly  returning  from  the  circulation.  The  Bank  of 
Holland  early  in  the  week  lowered  its  rate  of  discount  from  4^ 
to  4  per  cent.,  which  is  taken  to  mean  that  its  reserve  has  now 
been  sufficiently  strengthened ;  and,  as  rates  are  also  falling  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  it  is  hoped  that  the  drain  to  the  Con- 
tinent is  nearly  satisfied.  We  doubt  that  very  much;  but  just 
now  we  are  only  reporting  the  hopes  of  the  market.  The  New 
York  banks,  too,  have  greatly  strengthened  themselves,  and  rates 
are  very  easy  in  New  York.  Consequently,  the  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  here  in  London  on  Wednesday  evening  was 
little  better  than  per  cent.,  as  it  was  generally  expected  that 
the  Directors  of  the  13ank  of  England  would  lower  their  rate  on 
Thursday.  And  they  did  lower  it  from  4  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
had  stood  for  only  a  fortnight,  to  3^  per  cent.  The  Bank's  re- 
serve exceeds  17  millions,  and  under  existing  circumstances  it 
was  useless  to  keep  up  the  rate. 


Compared  with  the  closing  price  on  Thursday  of  last  week, 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Bonds  of  1888  showed  on 
Thursday  evening  a  fall  of  3,  closing  at  81,  and  the  Four  per 
Cents  of  1889,  closing  at  75^,  showed  a  fall  of  2.  In  Chilian 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  1886,  which  closed  at  90,  there  was 
a  fall  of  I.  What  we  say  above  sufficiently  explains  the  decline 
in  Brazilians,  and  the  disturbing  news  from  Chili  would  account  for 
even  a  greater  drop.  Strange  to  say,  the  announcement  that  the 
Argentine  Government  and  the  guarantors  of  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers  have  come  to  an  arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
Drainage  and  Waterworks  Company  has  sent  up  the  price  of 
Argentine  stock.  Thus  the  1886  Loan,  closing  on  Thursday 
evening  at  7^^,  shows  a  rise  of  i  compared  with  Thursday  even- 
ing of  last  week.  And  Argentine  Cedulas  series  "  A,"  closing  at 
32,  show  a  rise  of  ^.  These  Argentine  Cedulas,  of  course,  are 
entirely  unfit  for  investment.  The  capitalist  who  can  nWord  to  lock 
up  his  money  in  the  hope  of  some  day  or  other  seeing  a  great  rise 
may  do  so  if  he  is  of  a  speculative  disposition,  and  the  speculator 
pure  and  simple  will  either  buy  or  sell  as  he  thinks  the  market  is 
favourable  for  one  or  other  operation.  But  Cedulas,  whether 
National  or  Provincial,  ought  not  to  be  touched  by  the  investor. 
Argentine  bonds,  again,  at  present  prices,  are  not  tempting  enough 
for  him,  remembering  that  payment  of  interest  in  cash  is  to  be 
suspended  for  three  years,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  a 
revolution  is  possible.  The  general  discredit  of  the  South 
American  States  is  reflected  upon  Mexico,  in  the  internal  bonds 
of  which,  closing  at  33^  on  Thursday  evening,  there  was  a  fall  of 
I  for  the  week.  But  in  inter-Bourse  securities  generally  there  is 
a  rise,  though  not  large,  Egyptian  Unified,  for  example,  closing 


at  97|  on  Thursday  evening,  show  an  advance  of  |  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday.  The  Defence  Loan — that  is,  the 
Turkish  loan  of  1877  secured  on  the  Egyptian  Tribute — closing 
at  lo2|,  shows,  likewise,  an  advance  of  5  for  the  week.  And 
Russian  bonds  are  up  ^.  As  there  is  a  Russian  Conversion  going 
on,  the  rise  in  Russians  is  explained  by  that,  while  it  is  under- 
stood that  as  soon  as  the  market  is  prepared,  probably  in  a 
month  or  two,  the  Turkish  Defence  Loan  will  also  be  converted. 
There  is  little  change  in  Consols  and  Indian  and  Colonial  stocks 
for  the  week.  In  Home  railway  stocks  the  changes  are  generally 
upward.  Great  Northern  Preferred,  for  instance,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  no,  or  2  higher  than  on  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Midland,  closing  at  149I,  was  up  i,  while  Great  Eastern,  closing 
at  91 3,  showed  an  advance  of  as  much  as  3.  In  spite  of  the 
strike,  too.  North  British  Deferred,  closing  at  525-,  was  up  3.  But 
North-Eastern  Consols  were  down  i,  at  166J.  The  falling  off 
in  the  traffic  recjipts  and  the  declaration  of  a  dividend  ^  per 
cent,  less  than  at  this  time  last  year  account  for  the  decline.  In 
American  railroad  securities  there  is  a  fall  all  round,  the  Bank 
failure  and  the  silver  discussion  having  stopped  speculation. 
Atchison  shares  are  down  2,  so  are  Milwaukee,  while  Erie  Pre- 
ferred are  down  as  much  as  3,  and  Illinois  Central,  which  closed 
on  Thursday  at  102,  showed  a  fall  of  2i. 


OLD  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 
(Second  Kotice.) 

HE  would  be  a  rash  man  who  should  decide  with  an  obiter 
dictum  so  difficult  a  point  as  the  authenticity  of  the  inter- 
esting Spanish  pictures  lent  to  tiie  Royal  Academy  by  Mrs.  Lyne 
Stepliens.  On  the  whole,  probability  is  distinctly  against  their 
being  considered  genuine  examples  of  Velasquez,  who,  though  he 
painted,  it  is  said,  twenty-three  portraits  of  Philip  IV.,  probably 
forgot  to  paint  No.  116.  The  "  Infanta  Maria  Theresa"  (112)  is 
of  a  like  dubiousness.  But  the  magnificent  "  Don  Gaspar  de 
Guzujaii "  (l  13)  is  surely  genuine.  There  is  a  glow  about  this 
brave  equestrian  portrait  which  only  Velasquez  could  have  given. 
Painted,  perhaps,  about  1530,  this  picture  represents  the  Duke 
splendid  in  armour  and  embroideries,  galloping  to  the  edge  of  a 
steep  cliff',  below  which  stretches  the  sea.  Among  these  Velasquez 
hangs  a  large  lunette,  part  of  a  decoration  made  by  Murillo  in 
1656  for  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la  Blanca  (114).  On  the 
same  north  wall  of  the  third  gallery  are  several  other  notable 
South  European  pictures.  Of  unusual  interest  is  the  group  of 
himself  and  his  wife  (i  17)  by  Francisco  di  Ribalta,  a  rare  Spanish 
master,  who,  working  under  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  introduced 
the  Italian  qualities  of  harmony  and  warmth  of  colour  into  the 
school  of  Valencia,  of  which  he  became  the  head.  He  died  in  the 
youth  of  Velasquez,  having  been  a  pioneer  of  the  great  Spanish 
masters.  Ribalta,  who  was  a  fervent  son  of  the  Church,  appears 
in  this  fine  work  dressed  in  a  black  ecclesiastical  dress,  embroidered 
on  the  breast  witli  the  red  cross  of  Santiago. 

By  Tintoretto  is  a  noble  portrait  of  a  flushed  sailor  (118),  some 
stout  captain  of  the  tribe  of  Barbarigo,  painted  as  men  of  the  sea 
like  to  be  portrayed,  at  a  window,  with  plenty  of  ships  in  the 
otfing.  A  curious  twisted  figure  of  a  naked  "Saint"  (119),  lying, 
face  downwards,  on  a  bed  of  brambles,  is  signed  by  Bronzino.  Sur- 
prising vigour  of  drawing  and  depth  of  tone  mark  the  large  and 
important  Sodoma,  an  elderly  "  St.  Jerome  "  (i  10),  kneeling,  with 
liis  accessories  of  skull,  book,  lion,  and  cardinal's  hat,  in  a  brown 
landscape  of  amazing  variety.  It  is  a  fault  of  the  age  to  which 
this  accomplished  painter  belonged  that  dirty  and  exaggerated 
shadows  are  employed  to  give  needless  relief  to  the  limbs. 
Beside  this  "  St.  Jerome "  hangs  a  large  landscape,  beautiful  in 
tones  of  amber  and  deep  blue,  artificial  but  harmonious  in  com- 
position, by  Pietro  Francesco  Mola  (i  1 1).  A  divine  or  a  philoso- 
pher (115),  of  aspect  learned,  but  somewhat  repellent,  reading  a 
book,  De  Morte,  is  painted  with  astonishing  reality  by  Giam- 
battista  Moroni,  but  without  the  beauty  of  the  "Tailor,"  which  is 
one  of  the  gems  of  the  National  Gallery.  We  must  not  omit  to 
call  attention  to  Lord  Bristol's  fine  Spagnoletto,  a  half-figure  of 
"  Simeon"  (106)  with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  his  arms. 

We  have  as  yet,  however,  given  no  indication  of  the  treasures 
which  line  the  walls  of  the  First  lioom,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
English  school  at  its  highest  point  of  achievement.  As  we  enter, 
under  a  delicious  landscape  (i)  by  Gainsborough,  hangs  Rey- 
nolds's "  Master  Bunbury  "  (2),  sitting  in  a  wood,  with  a  deter- 
mined air  of  wonder  in  his  great  black  eyes,  without  a  shirt,  but 
clad  in  a  handsome  coat  of  dark  orange.  The  vivid  freshness  of 
the  child's  expression  is  wonderful.  A  Gainsborough  of  unusual 
beauty  is  the  "  James  Christie,  Esq."  (4),  all  grey  and  rosy  in 
tone  ;  the  auctioneer  holds  in  his  hand  a  large  picture,  apparently 
one  of  ({ainsborougli's  own  landscapes.  Of  two  Hogarths,  the 
"  Mrs.  Desaguliers  "  (6)  is  much  the  more  interesting  ;  this  lady 
was  the  wife,  not  of  the  Dr.  Desaguliers  whose  portrait  adorns 
the  pulpit  in  "The  Sleeping  Congregation,"  but  of  a  major- 
general  of  the  name.  "  The  Visit  to  Grandfather  "  (7),  which 
reminds  one  of  the  plates  to  some  edition  of  Eveli7ia  or  Humphrey 
Clinker,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  designed  for  mezzotinting,  is 
one  of  the  subject-groups  produced  at  the  end  of  last  century  by 
John  Raphael  Smith,  the  engraver.  Neither  No.  8  nor  No.  16 
is  a  very  attractive  specimen  of  Zofi'any's  power  as  a  grouper  of 
portrait- figures  ;  these  figures  are  black  and  hard.  The  charming 
portrait  of  "Lady   Edward   Cavendish  Bentinck  "   (10),  by 
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Komney,  is  almost  extinguished  by  hanging  next  to  a  red  and 
blazing  "Sea-Fight"  with  Barhary  pirates  by  night  (ii),  by 
De  Loutherboiirg.  One  feels  that  it  was  not  in  vain  that  this 
Academician  was  scene-painter  at  Drury  Lane  to  Garrick  and 
then  to  Sheridan.  lie  puts  the  whole  welkin  in  a  turmoil.  Be- 
tween this  and  a  no  less  lurid  engagement  at  sea,  by  the  same 
hand,  hangs  a  large  and  elegant  lunette  by  P^tty  (13),  very 
delicate  in  colour,  representing  "  Hesperus,  and  his  daughters 
three,  that  sing  about  the  golden  tree."  "  Mrs.  Gwyn  "  (i  5),  in 
a  cream-cloured  dress,  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  repose,  is  a  vei'y 
attractive  Iloppner.  Boningtons  are  not  so  common  that  we  can 
atibrd  to  overlook  "  Low  Tide  on  the  French  Coast "  (20),  a 
pallid,  pearly  sunset  dying  away,  and  throwing  faint  efi'ulgence 
up  a  stretch  of  wet  sands,  on  which  two  children,  Avith  scarlet 
skirts,  form  a  point  of  bright  colour — a  small  but  beautiful 
example  of  the  Marcellus  of  our  art. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  door  hangs  a  curious  Reynolds  which 
has  not,  we  think,  been  seen  before,  at  least  of  late.  It  is  called 
"  Contemplatidii "  (28),  and  represents  a  lady  seated,  in  profile, 
with  a  very  jtenslve  ex])ressiou  of  countenance,  a  deep-toned  land- 
scape of  unusual  elaborateness  being  displayed  behind  her.  Some 
charming  Cromes  are  placed  on  the  north  wall.  The  finest  is 
"Poringland  Oak  "  (39),  with  a  group  of  lads  bathing  in  a  pool  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  foreground.  'Ihe  trunk  of  the  oak  itself, 
spreading  over  the  water,  shines  with  silvery  reflected  light. 
"  The  Willow  Tree  "  (33),  by  the  same  admirable  master,  is  full  of 
delightful  qualities  of  precision  and  selection,  and  is  more  gay  in 
tone  than  is  usual  with  Orome.  A  bright  little  example  of  a 
lesser  Norwich  master,  Joseph  Stannard,  is  "The  Marl  Staithe" 
(32).  There  are  few  more  beautiful  liomneys  in  existence  than 
the  "  Mrs.  Carwardine  and  Child"  (40),  lent  by  Lord  Ilillingdon. 
The  pale  and  tender  face  of  the  mother  is  bent  with  graceful 
anxiety  over  the  young  head  that  gazes  out  as  if  just  about  to 
weep  ;  the  white  cap  of  the  mother  introduces  an  intimate  and 
homely  touch.  AVe  seem  far  from  the  brilliant  countesses  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  in  a  more  subdued  and  modest 
atmosphere,  suitable  to  the  sentimental  genius  of  Itomney.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  merely  mention  the  famous  Turners  which 
this  room  contains.  Lord  Wantage's  "  Sheerness  "  (36),  Sir  John 
Pender's  "Wreckers'"  (21),  and  "  Kilgnrrnn  Castle"  (18). 

The  Black  and  White  Room  is  dedicated  to  examples  of  the 
■water-colour  art  of  England  from  its  rise  to  the  time  of  John 
Varley.    Seven  beautiful  examples  of  Paul  Sandby,  all  lent  by 
the  Queen,  give  an  admirable  impression  of  the  genius  of  the 
father  of  British  water-colour.    The  "View  of  M'indsor"  (i) 
and  "  Windsor  Castle  ''  (2)  are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  make 
us  appreciate  the  pure  touch  and  fine  science  of  this  remarkable 
artist.    With  the  Sandbys  are  hung  a  delicate  and  theatrical 
landscape  of  "The  Lake  of  Albano  "  (3),  by  William  Pars,  doubt- 
less painted  when  he  accompanied  Lord  Palmerston  to  Italy,  and 
a  "View  in  Rome"  (8)  of  the  same  period.    Two  views  of  a 
"Ruined  Abbey"  in  Shropshire  (10,   ll)  display  the  art  of 
Michael  Angelo  Rooker,  with  his  accurate  architecture  bathed  in 
a  soft  glow  of  light.    By  Edward  Dayt s,  the  master  of  Girtin,  we 
find  a  "  Greenwich  Hospital "  (12),  and  one  of  those  waterfalls 
(13)  which  were  the  speciality  of  Francis  Nicholson.  Thomas 
Ilearne,  whose  place  in  the  history  of  water-colour  Mr.  Monk- 
house  has  ably  elucidated,  is  represented  by  two  drawings,  one, 
'' Castleacre  Priory  "( I  5),  small  but  of  great  beauty.    Of  John 
Robert  Cozens  the  Royal  Academy  has  secured  not  less  than  four- 
teen drawings,  many  of  them  important  and  highly  representa- 
tive.    These  are  almost   entirely  dreamy  Italian  landscapes, 
marked  by  his  heroic  treatment  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  grand 
lines  of  his  composition.    Constable  said  that  Cozens  was  "  all 
poetry,"  and  "  the  greatest  genius  that  ever  touched  landscape." 
Such  uoble  drawings  as  the  "  Convent  on  the  Walls  of  Naples  " 
(16)  and  "Villa  Negroni"  (i8)  may  help  to  make  us  under- 
stand what  he  meant.     After  passing  specimens  of  Francois 
Francia,  Marlow,  and  Barrow,  we  come  to  two  characteristic 
sniiill  drawings  by  Henry  Edridge.    "  Wormley"  (34)  is  a  capital 
example  of  the  refined  and  masterly  way  in  which  Edridge 
took  portraits  of  village  churches.      In  our  survey  we  now 
reach  Girtin,  of  whom  ten   examples  are  here  hung  together. 
They  are  all  marked  by  that  gravity  and  rich  sincerity  which 
charm  us  in  all  Girtln's  maturer  work,  and  include  such  well- 
known  typical  examples  as  "  Kelso  Abbey "  (43),  "  Lichfield 
Cathedral"  (44),  "Godalming  Church"  (46),  and  the  exquisite 
"Durham"  (38).    Ten  Varleys  complete  this  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion ;  most  of  these  belong  to  the  central  period  of  the  artist's 
life,  when  he  was  painting  much  in  Wales,  and  had  not  attained 
the  full  richness  of  his  latest  work.    The  general  impression 
which  these  early  English  water-colours  give  us,  is  one  of  great 
distinction  and  delicacj'.    We  see  the  limitations  of  the  school  in 
the  very  fact  of  the  strong  family  resemblance  which  they  bear  to 
one  another;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  realize  from  these 
originals,  far  better  than  from  engravings  or  other  reproductions, 
what  a  store  of  technical  accomplishment  it  possessed.    It  was 
really  doing  sound  and  modest  work  at  a  time  when  English 
art  in  .all  other  directions,  except  portraiture,  was  trying  vain  or 
perilous  experiments. 

T'he  Water-Colour  Room  carries  on  the  series  and  brings  it 
down  to  recent  times.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  wishing  that,  by 
some  inconceivable  act  of  munificence  or  of  public  robbery,  the 
contents  of  this  particular  gallery  could  be  added  en  ma.fse  to  the 
public  collection.  We  begin  with  ten  superb  Cotmans,  including 
the  "  Yarmouth  Beach,  1831  "  (62),  involved  in  a  fantastic  blue 


coil  of  the  approaching  storm.  Round  the  corner  begins  the  set 
of  twelve  specimens  of  David  Cox,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Mr.  Nettlefold's  "  Sherwood  Forest "  (77).  Then  begins  Turner, 
represented  by  thirteen  examples,  including  "The  Mewstone, 
Dartmouth"  (90),  "Colchester  Castle"  (84),  and  the  superb 
"  St.  Mawes"  (89).  Finer  De  Wiuts  have  been  seen  in  London 
than  the  nine  drawings  which  succeed  the  Turners,  but  the  present 
show  includes  some  exquisite  things.  The  William  Hunts  are 
highly  characteristic  of  that  painter's  various  moods-— here  are 
"The  Cricketer"  (108),  a  sturdy  farm-boy  preparing  to  have  a 
whack  at  the  ball;  and  the  famous  "Diffident  Sitter"  (106),  the 
little  shy  girl,  with  apple  cheeks,  gazing  out  demurely.  We  pass- 
another  doorway,  and  reach  George  Barret's  dewy,  rustic  land- 
scapes and  classic  glades.  There  are  but  few  Boningtons  and 
only  two  Samuel  Prouts  ;  of  the  latter,  however,  one  (125)  is  a 
very  characteristic  porch  of  a  cathedral.  Three  landscapes  by 
George  Fennel  Robson — the  painter  whose  sudden,  early  death,, 
possibly  by  poison,  was  the  talk  of  the  art  world  in  1833 — display 
the  quality  of  romantic  work  now  rarely  seen.  Two  sunny  land- 
scapes by  William  Ilavell  exemplify  the  work  of  a  much  earlier 
master,  who  died  much  later.  The  exhibition  closes  with  an 
unexampled  show  of  exquisite  work  by  Samuel  Palmer,  John 
Frederick  Lewis,  and  Fred  Walker,  of  the  drawings  of  the  last  of 
which  no  fewer  than  fourteen  are  displayed  once  more,  to  the- 
delight  of  amateurs  and  the  despair  of  younger  painters. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THERE  are  certain  historical  personages — Joan  of  Arc,  Mary 
Stuart,  Charles  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  for 
instance — whose  lives  were  so  charged  with  misfortunes  and 
sorrows  as  to  have  rendered  them,  one  would  have  hoped,  safe 
from  the  profanation  of  the  burlesque-writer.  But  at  this  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century  good  taste  is  disappearing  quite  as  fast 
as  reverence  ;  else  there  would  have  been  more  protest  against 
the  use  of  Joan  of  Arc's  name  as  a  "peg"  for  Messrs.  Adrian 
Ross  and  J.  L.  Shine  to  hang  their  pointless  rhymes  and  ill- 
timed  jokes  upon.  It  is  all  very  well  for  these  authors  to  excuse 
themselves  and  their  bad  taste  by  the  following  lines : — 

Not  her  who  wrouf;ht  the  i^reat  deliverance, 
And  beat  our  fathtrs  backward  long  ai;o  ; 
Not  her  upon  our  stage  we  seek  to  show — 
Tlie  |)atriot  peasant-maid,  tlie  soul  of  France. 
We  do  but  hanf;  our  well  of'.'-ong  and  dance 
Upon  the  vantage  of  a  name  you  know 

But  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  our  neighbours  the  French- 
express  themselves  indignantly  about  the  matter,  just  as  we- 
should  ourselves  protest,  in  these  days  of  peace,  were  a  Parisian 
opera-boutfe  composer  to  select  the  career  of  one  of  our  national 
heroes — Nelson  or  Wellington,  for  example — as  a  subject  for 
travesty.    Fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  vestige  of  a  story  in 
Juan  of  Arc,  as  presented  at  the  Opera  Comique  on  Saturday 
night  last.    It  merely  consists  of  a  series  of  loosely  connected, 
scenes,  in  which  Miss  Emma  Chambers,  whose  physical  appear- 
ance is  unsuited  to  the  character  of  Joan,  flutters  about  rather 
aimlessly  in  an  extremely  close-fitting  suit  of  silver-tissue  mail. 
Scattered   through  the  dialogue  are  a  number  of  bad  puns 
and  silly  jokes — the  Chateau  de  Chinon  is  called  De  Chignon, 
and  the  village  of  Domremy,  Do  re  mi.    The  authors  say  their 
aim  is  to  provoke  laughter,  and  perhaps  they  succeed ;  for 
"  there  are  many  more  fools  in  this  world,  my  masters,  than- 
knowing  men."    The  libretto,  poor  as  it  is,  is  still  up  to  the- 
standard  required  by  the  "mashers"  of  the  hour,  who  have  re- 
placed the  defunct  "  crutch  and  toothpick  brigade."    There  is  a. 
droll  duet  for  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  and  Mr.  Danby,  "  Round  the 
Town,"  and  Mr.  Roberts's  patter-song  is  very  funny.    The  music 
by  Mr.  Osmond  Carr  makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  and  is 
therefore  lively  enough  ;  whilst  its  orchestration  is  surprisingly 
good.    The  pit  and  gallery  judiciously  hooted  a  so-called  "  strike 
scene."    It  was  in  bad  taste  and  out  of  place,  as  much  so,  indeed, 
as  the  Maid  of  Orleans  herself    Miss  Emma  Chambers  has  a 
pretty  little  voice,  and  sings  nicely.    Mr.  Shine  on  Saturday  night 
was  almost  speechless — which  is  not  wonderful,  when  the  state  of 
the  weather  is  taken  into  consideration.     Miss  Alma  Stanley 
looked  statuesque  as  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.     Miss  Phyllis 
Broughton  danced  gracefully,  as  usual,  a  skirt  dance  ii  tAnglaise, 
and  was  rivalled  by  Miss  Kate  Seymour  in  the  same  field.  Mr, 
Charles  Danby  and  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts,  by  dint  of  bustling  and 
good  will,  kept  the  burlesque  from  collapse,  and  wo-n  deserved 
applause.    Their  hard  work  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Mr. 
Percy  Anderson's  costumes  are  graceful  and  artistic,  notably  so 
his  polychromatic  dresses  introduced  into  the  village  of  Do  re  mi, 
and  in  the  Market-place  at  Rouen,  a  very  pretty  scene.  The 
Opera  Comique  has  been  very  artistically  re-decorated  by  Mr. 
Campbell  Smith.  _ 

Much  compressed,  and  in  part  re-written,  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand  s 
new  play.  Private  Inquiry,  now  runs  its  course  smoothly  and 
merrily  enough  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  where  it  has  every  chance 
of  success,  for  it  is  exceedingly  lively,  and,  moreover,  very  well 
acted  throughout.  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  is  admirably  suited  with 
the  part  of  'Arry  'Ooker,  which  brings  out  all  the  best  pomts  of 
his  style.  Miss'May  Whitty,  who  has  improved  so  much  of  late, 
is  charming  as  the  heroine,  and  nothing  could  be  better  than  the 
Mrs.  Wrackham  of  Miss  Marie  Liuden.    Very  bright,  too,  is  the 
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Fanny  Finch  of  Miss  Georgie  Esmond.  In  this  depressing 
weather  a  visit  to  the  Strand  Theatre  is  quite  refreshing— at  any 
rate,  one  laughs  very  heartily,  although,  to  be  sure,  the  plot  of 
Frivate  Inquiry  is  a  trifle  redolent  of  the  Palais  Royal,  where  we 
go  when  we  are  in  Paris— Mrs.  Grundy  and  all— as  regularly  as 
we  do  to  church  at  home.  . 

Bavensivood  fills  the  programme  at  tlie  Lyceum  on  Friday 
evenings  only,  when  that  theatre  is  crowded  to  excess  to  witness 
one  of  the  most  romantically  picturesque  of  Mr.  Irving's  produc- 
tions. Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of  the  colourmg  and 
grouping  in  the  scene  at  the  Mermaid's  Well,  or  in  the  contract 
episode  at  Ravenswood  Hall.  This  last  scene  would  make  a 
splendid  picture.  Who,  too,  can  forget,  once  having  seen  it,  the 
impressive  view  on  the  Quicksands,  which  so  appropriately  brings 
this  fine  but  gloomy  tragedy  to  a  close  ?  Of  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
we  can  safely  say  she  is  Lucy  Ashton.  She  does  not  act,  she  is. 
In  order  to  save  Miss  Terry  from  the  over-fatigue  of  acting  twice 
in  one  day,  The  Bells  takes  the  place  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
on  Saturday  evenings,  as  there  is  a  matin6e  of  Shakspeare's 
comedy  every  Saturday  afternoon.  On  February  7  The  Lyons 
Mail  will  be  given.  On  Saturday,  January  31,  the  first  matinee 
of  Havensivood  takes  place. 

Ne.xt  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  intends  pro- 
ducing Kotzebue's  old-fashioned,  but  still  striking,  play.  The 
Stranger,  in  which  Miss  Winifred  Emery  will  appear  as  Mrs. 
Haller  and  Mr.  Barrett  as  the  Stranger.  The  Lights  of  London 
will  succeed  The  Silver  King  shortly.  By  the  way,  is  there  not 
a  scene  in  this  play — in  which  an  outraged  father  tears  the  jewels 
from  his  daughter's  neck — that  closely  resembles  the  much- 
talked-of  episode  in  the  third  act  of  The  Dancing  Girl  ?  Verily, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  .sun,  especially  in  the  drama. 

We  have  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte's  new  theatre,  which 
opens  next  week,  and  which  is  to  win  fame  and,  let  us  hope,  fortune 
as  the  Royal  English  Opera  House.  It  certainly  stands  well, 
bemg  completely  isolated — as,  indeed,  all  theatres  should  be — 
and  is  consequently  exceptionally  safe  in  case  of  accident  or 
panic.  Another  excellent  feature  is  that  it  is  fire-proof,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  stage  carpentry,  there  is  no  wood 
aised  in  its  construction.  The  theatre  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Holloway  and  decorated  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Colcutt,  but 
Mr.  Carte  himself  has  supervised  everything.  The  external  walls 
are  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta.  We  cannot  admire  the  design, 
which  somehow  or  other  reminds  one  of  a  Turkish  bath.  The 
interior  walls,  the  corridors,  and  dressing-rooms  are  covered 
with  white  glazed  bricks.  The  auditorium  can  accommodate 
2,000  persons,  and  is  remarkably  well  planned,  since  the  stage 
-can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  the  house.  The  boxes,  too,  unlike 
those  of  most  other  London  theatres,  command  a  view  of  the 
stage,  and  not  an  exceptionally  good  and  unnecessary  one  of  the 
pit  and  gallery.  The  stage  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Covent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane.  Marble  and  alabaster  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  internal  decorations,  and  the  proscenium  arch,  which 
is  crusted  with  coloured  marbles,  is  superb,  and  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  the  heavy  gilding  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed. The  whole  house  has  an  air  of  solidity  which  too  rarely 
characterizes  theatres  in  this  country.  On  the  staircase  is  Mr. 
Fairfax  Murray's  picture  of  "  Music,"  and  there  are  one  or  two 
■other  fair  works  of  art  on  the  walls.  Of  course  the  house  is 
lighted  with  the  electric  light,  but,  having  regard  to  the  well- 
known  vagaries  of  that  rather  capricious  illuminant,  gas  has  been 
wisely  laid  on. 


THE  WEATHER. 

A BREAK  in  the  frost  has  come  at  last,  and,  though  it  is  too 
early  yet  to  say  that  we  have  done  with  ice  and  snow  for 
this  winter,  the  appearance  of  the  weather  maps  in  the  Times  for 
the  last  two  days  has  been  totally  different  from  that  which  they 
have  presented  on  any  day  for  the  last  seven  weeks.  We  said 
last  week  that  the  barometers  in  the  West  of  Ireland  must  fall 
at  least  an  inch  or  so  before  a  serious  change  of  weather  was 
possible.  On  the  morning  of  January  21  the  reading  reported  at 
Valencia  is  29-57  inches,  being  a  fall  of  almost  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  its  reading — 30-93  inches — on  the  previous  Wednesday.  It 
is  now  interesting  to  see  how  this  change  has  come  about ;  for 
the  previously  calm  atmosphere  has  been  considerably  disturbed 
during  the  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  week  the 
winds  were  generally  Northerly  and  fresh.  On  the  Thursday 
evening  a  small  depression  formed  itself  off"  the  North-East  coast 
of  England,  and  moved  very  rapidly  southwards  during  tlie 
night.  As  it  passed  the  thermometer  rose  temporarily,  and  rain 
fell  in  London,  changing  to  soft  hail  before  morning,  as  the 
thermometer  sank  again.  At  8  a.m.  on  Friday  the  centre  of  the 
disturbance  lay  near  Paris,  where  the  thermometer  rose  nearly 
to  the  freezing-point.  This  change  was  only  transient ;  for  anew 
anticyclone  formed  itself  over  the  North  Sea,  and  moved  south- 
westwards  over  Central  England,  bringing  with  it  very  severe 
cold ;  in  fact,  tlie  hardest  frost  the  Northern  stations  in  England 
have  experienced  as  yet  this  winter.  On  Saturday  night  the 
thermometer  at  York  fell  to  10°,  and  at  Cambridge  to  11°,  and 
the  reading  at  8  a.m.  Sunday  morning  was  11°  at  York.  At  the 
same  time  a  severe  snowfall  was  setting  in  on  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  without  extending  inland  ;  and  much  snow  was  also 
reported  from  the  North  of  France.    This  was  apparently  a  violent 


effort  of  the  frost  to  re-establish  itself.  But  on  Monday  the  cliange 
began  ;  the  barometers  in  the  North  of  Scotland  beginning  to  fall. 
At  Stornoway  the  change  from  8  a.m.  Monday  to  the  same  hour 
on  Tuesday  was  all  but  an  inch  (o  99  inch).  Tuesday  morning 
the  thaw  came.  It  was  exceptionally  rapid  in  the  Midland 
counties,  the  change  of  temperature  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
being  25°  at  Oxford,  and  as  much  as  28°  at  Loughborough.  The 
Wye,  at  Ross,  rose  about  six  feet  in  three  hours,  breaking  up  ice 
six  inches  thick,  and  depositing  at  the  town  a  landing-stage,  the 
spoil  it  had  carried  oft'  from  Hereford.  Such  a  cliange  as  this  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  these  islands,  and  is  apparently  always  local. 
The  only  similar  case  on  record  during  the  last  twenty  years  w;is 
on  December  16,  1882,  when  the  district  affected  was  the  East 
of  Scotland,  and  the  changes  in  twenty-four  hours  were  at 
Braemar  44°-2  (from  -  8°-2  to  +  3S°'9)>  Aberdeen  34°  (from 
7°  to  41°),  at  Leith  27°,  and  at  Nairn  25°.  On  that  occasion  the 
thaw  was  strictly  local ;  for  there  was  no  frost  at  all  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  no  serious  change  of  temperature  occurred 
there.  On  Tuesday  last  the  change  was  general,  and  a  South- 
westerly gale,  with  rain,  had  begun  all  along  our  West  coast. 
On  Wednesday  heavy  rain,  with  hail  squalls,  was  reported  to  have 
occurred  at  all  the  Western  and  South- Western  stations,  as  the 
wind  has  veered  to  tlie  northward  of  west.  This  change  of  wind 
fully  accounts  for  the  slight  fall  in  temperature,  which  brought 
on  some  frost  again  during  the  night. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

WITH  the  single  exception  of  the  Symphony  Concert  on  the 
iSth,  the  only  musical  performances  given  in  London  which 
require  notice  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  January  have  been 
those  of  the  thirty-third  season  of  Mr.  Chappell's  Monday  and 
Saturday  Popular  Concerts  at  St.  James's  Ilall,  which  -were  re- 
sumed after  the  usual  short  interval  at  Christmas  on  the  evening 
of  the  5th  inst.  On  this  occasion  the  chief  attraction  was  Brahms's 
Sextet  in  G  major.  Op.  36,  a  work  which  justly  holds  a  high 
place  among  modern  chamber  music  as  one  of  the  most  inspired 
and  spontaneous  productions  the  composer  has  yet  given  to 
the  world.  The  performance,  though  in  the  bauds  of  such 
excellent  artists  as  Mme.  Neruda,  MM.  Ries,  Straus,  Gibson, 
Howell,  and  Piatti,  left  something  to  be  desired.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  familiarity  renders  even  the  best  performers  careless, 
for  it  is  certain  that  a  better  ensemble  and  more  attention  to 
light  and  shade  are  conceivable  than  were  bestowed  upon  the  work 
at  this  concert.  The  pianist  was  Herr  Bernliard  Stavenhagen, 
who  was  heard  in  Chopin's  almost  too  familiar  prelude  in 
D  flat.  No.  15,  and  in  Liszt's  12th  Hungarian  rhapsody.  His 
playing  of  the  first-named  piece  suffered  by  the  inevitable 
comparison  with  M.  Paderewski's  reading  of  the  same  composi- 
tion ;  but  in  the  rhapsody  he  achieved  great  success  by  his  ex- 
tremely brilliant  execution.  For  an  encore  Herr  Stavenhagen 
gave  Schubert's  hackneyed  minuet  and  trio,  in  which  he  took  un- 
necessary liberties  with  the  text ;  at  the  end  of  the  concert 
he  joined  Mme.  Neruda  in  Beethoven's  early  Sonata  in  F  major, 
Op.  24,  the  performance  of  which  was  commendably  artistic 
and  free  from  exaggeration.  The  vocalist  on  this  occasion  was 
Mr.  William  Nicholl,  a  tenor  whose  excellent  method  and  good 
style  enable  him  to  overcome,  or,  at  least,  considerably  diminish, 
the  drawback  of  possessing  an  unsympathetic  voice.  He  gave 
a  most  finished  performance  of  the  "  Slumber  Song "  from 
Auber's  Masaniello,  as  well  as  three  of  Dvoi'-ak's  charming  gipsy 
songs,  in  all  of  which  he  was  most  ably  accompanied  by 
Miss  Mary  Carmicliael.  On  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  12th, 
a  new  pianist,  Friiulein  Ilona  Eibenschiitz,  made  her  first 
appearance  in  this  country.  Some  curiosity  was  created 
as  to  her  playing,  for  it  had  generally  been  understood  that 
she  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  Mine.  Schumann's,  who  is  said 
to  have  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  her  powers.  Friiulein 
Eibenschiitz  was  not  very  well  advised  in  selecting  Schumann's 
"  Etudes  Symphoniques "  for  her  debut,  for  it  is  a  composition 
which  demands  not  only  immense  technical  skill,  but  also  high 
qualities  of  interpretation.  Her  success  on  this  occasion  was 
more  one  of  promise  than  of  actual  accomplishment,  for  she  was 
evidently  so  nervous  as  to  be  unable  to  do  herself  full  justice. 
In  spite  of  this  she  was  greeted  with  warm  applause,  and  forced 
to  play  an  encore,  for  which  she  chose  a  short  study  by  Domenico 
Scarlatti.  Much  more  satisfactory  was  her  playing  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon,  when  she  gave  an  admirable  rendering  o*' 
Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  in.  Her  technique' 
irreproachable,  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  she  evidentlyha 
the  rare  gift  of  "  sensibility,"  which  renders  her  playing  full  01 
interest  and  most  sympathetic.  As  an  encore  she  played  two 
Bourr(5es  by  J.  S.  Bach,  which  she  took  at  a  pace  that  showed 
the  most  perfect  command  over  her  fingers,  somewhat,  it  must 
be  confessed,  at  the  expense  of  the  rhythm  of  the  dance  form. 
The  programme  of  Saturday's  Concert  opened  with  Schubert's 
beautiful  Quintet  in  C  major.  Op.  163,  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  same  remarks  apply  as  to  that  of  the  Brahms  Sextet 
on  the  5th.  A  serious  mistake  of  Mme.  Neruda's  would  have  , 
imperilled  the  performance  if  she  had  been  supported  by  less 
experienced  artists  than  MM.  Ries, Straus,  Whitehouse,  and  Piatti. 
It  would  surely  bo  well  to  avoid  such  risks — even  in  playing 
to  so  uniformly  an  appreciative  audience  as  that  of  the  I'opular 
Concerts — by  devoting  a  little  more  time  to  rehearsal.  The 
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Tocalist  on  the  I2tli  was  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  who  sang,  with 
her  usual  refinement  and  charm,  Schubert's  "  Liebesbotschaft " 
and  "  Kastlose  Liebe,"  and  Bizet's  "  Adieux  de  I'llotesse  Arabe." 
At  Saturday's  Concert,  the  vocalist  announced  was  unable  to 
appear,  and  the  performance  were  therefore  entirely  instrumental. 
Last  Monday  the  pianist  was  Ilerr  Stavenhagen,  who  gave  a 
rather  hard  performance  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  E  minor,  Op. 
90,  a  work  which  demands  above  ail  poetical  feeling  for  its  proper 
interpretation.  For  an  encore  he  played  a  graceful  little  Pastorale 
of  his  own  composition,  and  later  in  the  evening  joined  Mme. 
Neruda  and  Signor  Piatti  in  an  excellent  performance  of  Beet- 
hoven's Trio  in  G  major,  Op.  I,  No.  2.  The  other  instrumental 
numbers  of  the  programme  comprised  Haydn's  Quartet  in  D 
minor,  Op.  42,  and  a  set  of  four  "  Romantische  Stiicke "  for 
Pianoforte  and  Violin,  by  Dvorak,  which  bad  not  previ- 
ously been  heard.  Though  not  devoid  of  interest,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unusual  parsimony  of  the  thematic  material  they 
contain,  they  are  hardly  likely  to  take  high  rank  among  the  Bo- 
hemian master's  works.  The  second  of  the  series,  a  characteristic 
Allegro  Maestoso  in  D  minor,  is  the  most  taking ;  and  the  per- 
formers repeated  it  in  response  to  a  demand  for  an  encore.  By 
way  of  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the  vocal  numbers  at  this 
concert  were  the  most  interesting  feature,  and  evidently  attracted 
the  large  audience  which  had  assembled.  The  British  public, 
though  it  may  be  very  unmusical,  never  forgets  old  favourites ; 
and  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Santley,  after  his  Australian  tour, 
was  the  signal  for  such  a  burst  of  cheering  as  is  seldom  heard  at 
the  Popular  Concerts.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  the 
singer  was  in  his  best  voice ;  but  the  art  which  enables  him  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  Time  was  as  admirable  as  ever,  and  his  singing 
of  Gounod's  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  "  The  Fountain  mingles  with 
the  River,"  Schubert's  "Erl-King,"  and  Ilatton's  "  To  Anthea," 
familiar  as  all  the  songs  are,  was  as  interesting  and  pleasurable 
to  listen  to  as  it  has  been  for  so  many  years  past. 

The  resumption  of  Mr.  Henschel's  Symphony  Concerts  is  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  At  one  time  it  seemed  likely  as  if 
the  energetic  conductor  would  have  to  abandon  them  for  want  of 
support ;  but  fortunately  his  appeal  for  subscriptions  has  met 
with  so  much  success  that  the  series  will  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory ending.  The  programme  on  the  1 5th  was,  as  usual,  excel- 
lently selected.  By  way  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lately 
deceased  Danish  composer,  Niels  Gade,  his  first  and  best  work, 
Nachkliinge  von  Osstan,  opened  the  concert.  This  was  followed 
by  a  MS.  Funeral  March  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  German, 
an  extremely  well-written  and  impressive  piece  of  work,  which 
shows,  like  the  same  composer's  Symphony  which  was  heard  last 
month  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  that  much  may  be  expected  from 
him.  At  the  same  concert,  Ilerr  Arthur  Friedheim  gave  a  careful, 
but  uninspired,  reading  of  Liszt's  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  a  work  which  requires  the  very  highest  ability  to  make 
it  at  all  tolerable ;  and  Mme.  Nordica  sang  with  admirable 
dramatic  feeling  and  fire  Elizabeth's  Greeting  to  the  Hall  of  Song 
from  Act  ii.  of  Wagner's  Tannhiiuser.  The  concert  ended  with 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  the  performance  of  which  was 
rather  unequal.  Considerable  interest  will  attach  to  the  next 
concert  of  the  series  by  the  announcement  that  Mme.  Albani 
will  sing  the  "  Liebestod  "  scene  from  Tristan  und  Isolde. 


THE  ELECTIONS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

THE  elections  at  the  Royal  Academy  on  Wednesday  night 
attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  interest.  The  members 
met  to  elect  two  full  Academicians  in  the  room  of  Sir  Edgar 
Boehm,  sculptor,  deceased,  and  Mr.  J.  Calder  Marshall,  sculptor, 
retired,  and  one  associate  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Ilerkomer,  painter, 
promoted.  That  there  should  be  two  simultaneous  vacancies  in 
the  small  body  of  the  sculptors  was  a  fact  almost,  if  not  quite, 
unprecedented,  and  in  face  of  the  practical  inconvenience  entailed 
by  "  shorthandedness  "  in  any  of  the  lesser  sections  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  was  hoped  that  two  sculptors  would  be  promoted. 
This  seemed  likely  to  be  the  case,  for  on  the  first  ballot  Mr. 
Brock  and  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  almost  exactly  divided  the  votes, 
and  the  former  was  elected  by  a  very  small  majority.  At  the 
second  election,  however,  it  was  seen  that  a  great  many  members 
considered  that  they  had  now  done  their  duty  by  the  sculptors, 
and  Mr.  Gilbert  was  nowhere.  Mr.  Gow,  the  historical  painter, 
was  the  favourite,  and  was,  in  fact,  elected  by  a  very  large 
majority. 

The  election  of  a  full  Academician,  however,  never  possesses  the 
general  interest  which  attends  that  of  an  Associate.  In  the  one 
case,  all  hazards  are  within  the  limits  of  the  existing  body,  in  the 
other  the  possibilities  are  boundless.  From  the  first  it  was  evident 
that  the  struggle  would  be  between  Cornwall,  as  represented  by 
Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes,  and  Scotland,  as  represented  by  Mr.  David 
Murray.  The  latter  won,  by  a  respectable  majority.  Some  votes 
were  divided  between  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Scottish  sculptor,  Mr. 
Swan,  and  Mr.  Albert  Moore ;  but  Mr.  Forbes  was  Mr.  Murray's 
only  serious  rival  as  far  as  votes  went,  for  in  some  opinions 
at  least,  including  those  of  all  Continental  painters,  the  most 
serious  candidate  would  have  been  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  David 
Murray,  the  new  A.R.A.,  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
His  first  appearance  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
was  made  with  a  "  Vale  of  Coruisk,"  which  hung   in  the 


Second  Gallery  in  1875.  He  sent  up  a  landscape  from  his 
studio  in  Glasgow  year  after  year,  with  unfailing  precision, 
and  gradually  the  freshness  of  his  work  began  to  tell.  In  1882  he 
was  made  an  Associate  of  the  Scottish  Academy.  His  "  Spring- 
time at  Tillietudlem  Castle"  in  1883  began  bis  vogue  in  London, 
and  in  1884  his  "  My  Love  has  gone  a-sailing"  was  purchased  under 
the  terms  of  the  Chantry  Bequest.  Since  then  it  has  merely  been  a 
matter  of  time ;  his  entrance  into  the  body  of  the  Royal  Academy- 
has  been  certain.  The  style  of  Mr.  David  Murray  has  modified 
with  great  rapidity  of  late  years,  and  in  a  very  satisfactory  direc- 
tion. Timid  and  rather  cold  at  first,  it  has  become  remarkable 
for  a  special  boldness  of  impression  and  radiant  glow  of  colour. 
His  large  landscape  last  year  had  no  rival  in  the  exhibition  for 
vivid  portraiture  of  nature ;  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
brilliant  impression  made  by  that  canvas  that  the  painter  has  thus 
suddenly  and  rather  unexpectedly  distanced  Mr.  Forbes.  If  Mr. 
Murray  goes  on  painting  as  freshly  and  as  sincerely  as  he  has  lately 
been  doing,  and  if  he  does  not  give  way  to  a  Scottish  tendency  to 
greasiness  in  his  brush-work,  he  ought  to  prove  a  very  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  Academy.  His  art  is  a  little  facile,  but  it  is 
modern,  fresh,  and  sympathetic. 

The  Royal  Academicians  are  always  much  aflfected  by  the  work 
shown  by  an  artist  in  the  exhibition  immediately  preceding  an 
election,  and  Mr.  Brock  no  doubt  owes  his  promotion  over  seven- 
teen Associates,  senior  to  himself,  to  the  impression  made  by  his 
noble  statue  of  the  "Genius  of  Poetry"  in  1890.  Mr.  Brock, 
who  was  born  in  1847,  and  has  been  an  A.R.A.  since  1883,  is'  a 
sculptor  of  peculiar  position.  The  favourite  pupil  of  Foley,  he 
was  left  at  the  death  of  that  artist  with  an  obligation  to  carry  out 
all  the  commissions  left  by  his  master.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  was  a  witness  of  the  rise  of  the  new  school  of  sculpture ;  but, 
though  in  full  sympathy  with  it,  was  tied  down  for  years  to  the 
burden  of  another  man's  designs  hung  round  his  neck.  Through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  he  grew  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  opponent  of 
the  movement  with  which  he  desired  of  all  things  to  be  in  touch. 
All  that,  however,  is  long  past,  and  we  welcome  in  Mr.  Brock  a 
conscientious  and  intelligent  artist,  whose  help  will  be  much 
valued  in  the  councils  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Of  a  painter  sO' 
well  known  as  Mr.  Gow  we  need  say  little,  save  that  we  heartily 
approve  of  his  promotion. 


THE  ROY'AL  CHORAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  present  season's  programme  of  eight  subscription  con- 
certs, with  two  extra  performances  of  the  Messiah,  is  ad- 
mirably designed  to  test  the  capacity  and  training  of  the  Royal 
Choral  Society  and  to  attract  all  sections  of  the  musical  public. 
It  is  emphatically  a  popular  programme  that  comprises  classics- 
like  Israel  171  Egypt  and  the  Messiah,  Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  with 
modern  works  that  promise  an  enduring  vitality  and  are  already 
unfailing  attractions,  such  as  Gounod's  Mors  et  Vita  and  Re- 
demption, Dr.  Mackenzie's  Rose  of  Sharo7z,  Sir  A.  Sullivan's 
Golden  Legend,  and  the  Damnation  de  Faust  of  Berlioz.  Unfor- 
tunately the  fogs  and  other  atmospheric  trials  of  this  winter 
have  more  than  once  seriously  afl'ected  the  success  of  these 
concerts.  The  Rose  of  Sharon,  for  example,  was  heard  in  cir- 
cumstances equally  trying  to  the  chorus,  the  soloists — Mme. 
Albani,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Watkin  Mills 
— and  the  audience,  the  fog  in  the  Albert  Hall  being  so  dense 
that  less  efficient  tenors  and  basses  than  those  Mr.  Barnby 
rules  must  certainly  have  collapsed  altogether  at  certain  moments 
of  the  performance.  They  were  literally  in  the  clouds  and 
invisible  at  times.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
beautiful  music  is  but  seldom  to  be  heard  with  so  satisfactory 
a  combination  of  executants  as  contended  with  the  fog  and 
cold  on  this  occasion.  At  the  opening  concert,  however,  the 
chorus  numbers  in  Elijah  were  admirably  rendered  by  Mr. 
Barnby's  imposing  choir.  Of  the  soloists,  Mr.  Watkin  Mills 
and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  are  practised  singers  in  oratorio,  while 
Miss  Sarah  Berry  showed  decided  promise  in  the  contralto 
part.  Mme.  Schmidt-Koehne  and  Mme.  Sviatlovsky  lack  the 
t)readth  of  style  that  is  essential  in  oratorio,  and  must  un- 
doubtedly be  heard  to  greater  advantage  elsewhere ;  the  first- 
named  on  the  operatic  stage,  the  Russian  singer,  perhaps,  in  the 
concert-room.  Mme.  Sviatlovsky,  moreover,  was  almost  unin- 
telligible through  defective  articulation.  The  efliciency  to  which 
Mr.  Barnby's  choir  has  advanced  was  strikingly  displayed  at  the 
concerts  of  the  ist  inst.  and  Wednesday  last,  in  the  majestic 
choruses  of  the  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt.  The  perform- 
ance of  the  second  of  Handel's  master-works  was  the  finest, 
altogether,  that  we  have  heard  for  many  a  year.  Not  even 
at  the  last  Handel  Festival  was  the  sublime  "  He  gave  them 
hailstones  "  given  with  more  inspiring  and  overwhelming  effect. 
And  through  the  whole  performance  the  choral  singing  was 
marked  by  uncommon  excellence  of  ensemble,  beauty  of  tone, 
and  unfaltering  precision.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Anna 
Williams  and  Miss  Kate  Flinn — who  sang  the  duet  "  The  Lord 
is  my  strength "  in  admirable  style,  with  the  right  measure 
of  fervour — Mme.  Sviatlovsky,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd:  What 
Mr.  Lloyd  is  in  oratorio  everybody  knows,  and  it  were  super- 
fluous to  dilate  on  the  artistic  beauty  of  hie  singing  in  "  The 
enemy  said."  From  a  well-stored  experience  of  the  art  of 
singing  and  its  greatest  exponents,  we  can  recall  nothing  more 
memorable  or  more  abiding.    Except  that  the  accompaniment  to 
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the  air  "  Thou  shalt  bring-  them  in  "  needed  subduing',  the  orchestra 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  the  forthcoming  concerts  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  the  Redemption,  St.  Paul,  the  Messiah — on  Good 
Friday — Mors  et  Vita,  and  the  Golden  Legend  are  announced. 


KEVIEWS. 


DRAKE.* 

IT  is  particularly  easy  to  begin  at  the  beginning  with  Mr. 
Corbet,  for  his  book  opens  with  a  passage  which  is  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  all  that  follows.    Here  it  is 

Of  the  heroes  whose  exploits  have  set  our  history  aj;low  with  romance, 
there  is  not  one  who  so  soon  passed  into  legend  as  Francis  Drake.  He  was 
not  dead  before  his  life  became  a  fairy  tale,  and  he  himself  as  indistinct  as 
Sir  Gu)'  of  Warwick  or  Croqiiemitaine.  His  exploits  loomed  in  mythical 
extravagance  through  the  mists  in  which,  for  high  reasons  of  State,  thev 
long  remained  enveloped  ;  and  to  the  people  he  seemed  some  boisterous 
hero  of  a  folk-tale,  outwitting  and  belabouring  a  clumsy  ogre. 

And  that  our  Drake  miyht  David  parallel, 
A  masx  of  man,  a  giant,  he  did  quell. 

So  punned  a  west-country  Protestant ;  and  even  now  the  most  chas'ened 
explorer  of  pay-sheets  and  reports  cannot  save  his  imagination  from  the 
taint  of  the  same  irrational  exultation  that  possessed  the  admiral's  con- 
temporaries. The  soberest  chroniclers  reeled  with  unscholarly  gait  as  they 
told  the  tale,  and  the  most  dignified  historians  made  pedantic  apology  for 
the  capers  they  felt  forced  to  cut.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  tlie 
story  is  one  long  draught  of  strong  waters,  and  the  very  first  sip  in- 
toxicates. Peer  into  the  mists  that  litly  shroud  his  birth  an'i  all  is  d^irk, 
till  on  a  sudden  the  veil  is  riven  witli  an  outburst  of  Catholic  fury.  Then, 
while  the  tiash  of  the  explosion  illtimiuates  the  scene,  a  small  party  of 
desperate  Protestants  are  seen  flying  for  their  lives,  and  in  their  midst 
a  blue-eyed,  curly-haired  child,  scarce  out  of  babyhood,  who  is  Francis 
Drake. 

This  is  a  very  dismal  specimen  of  the  style  called  lively,  and 
the  book  is  written  in  it  all  through.  We  shall  not  ask  Mr. 
Corbet  when  the  voyage  round  the  world  became  obscure,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  his  nonsense  about  Guy  of  Warwick  or 
Croquemitaine,  what  sober  chronicler  "  reeled  with  unscholarly 
gait,"  or  whether  Camden,  for  instance,  either  made  dignitied 
apologies  or  "  cut  capers."  It  is  enough  that  Mr.  Corbet  Itimself 
apparently  thinks  it  becoming  in  a  biographer  of  Drake  to  reel 
with  unscholarly  gait  and  to  cut  capers — nor  shall  we  deny  that 
he  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  It  is  most  unscholarly  to  use 
the  vulgarism  "  to  try  and,"  as  he  does  more  than  once ;  to  write 
the  Spanish  word  Boca,  Bocca,  as  he  does  several  times  ;  to  call 
ships  belonging  to  the  Hansa  Scandinavians  and  their  skippers 
Dutch,  as  he  does  on  p.  182;  to  talk,  as  he  repeatedly  does,  of 
liners,  battle-ships,  and  smart  gunboats  among  the  vessels  of  the 
Elizabethan  navy,  and  to  say  that  Drake  first  looked  on  the  South 
Seas  from  "  Pizarro's  road,"  when  it  should  be  Balboa's.  To  be 
sure,  Keats  was  not  more  accurate  when  he  put  stout  Cortes 
where  that  great  man  never  was  in  his  life  ;  but  the  sonnet,  "  On 
first  looking  into  Chapman's  Homer,"  is  not  biography,  and  it  is 
literature.  How  far  Mr.  Corbet's  book  is  the  second  our  quota- 
tion is  perhaps  sufficient  to  show.  If  the  pinchbeck  picturesque 
deserves  that  honoured  name  it  is,  but  if  not,  then  not.  How  far 
it  is  biography  it  will  be  our  business  to  inquire.  We  shall  come 
across  Mr.  Corbet  cutting  capers  all  through  the  process. 

It  is  a  caper,  for  instance,  to  say  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that 
*'  With  all  the  witchery  she  so  strangely  exercised  over  the 
sturdy  chivalry  of  her  time,  she  appealed  to  the  young  sea 
'captain  as  some  distressed  princess  to  an  errant  knight.  Her 
caitifl'  kinsman  had  foully  wronged  her,  she  was  pining  for 
revenge,  and  he  alone  was  worthy  of  the  quest."  Elizabeth  could 
talk  out  of  books  of  chivalry  certainly,  but  what  evidence  is  there 
that  she  did  when  she  was  discussing  business  with  Devonshire 
skippers  ?  To  be  sure  the  question,  What  evidence  is  there  for 
this?  has  to  be  asked  over  every  other  part  of  Mr.  Corbet's 
little  book.  He  continually  calls  Drake  a  Puritan.  We  should 
like  to  know  why.  But,  as  he  calls  the  whole  fleet  collected 
to  fight  the  Armada  "  Puritan,"  it  is  perhaps  a  waste  of  time 
to  ask  for  information  on  the  smaller  detail.  One  is  content 
to  note  that  Mr.  Corbet  has  a  very  wild  idea  indeed  as  to 
what  a  Puritan  was.  The  demand  for  evidence  is  to  better 
purpose  over  his  account  of  the  mysterious  Doughty  business.  A 
writer  of  Mr.  Corbet's  kidney  was  quite  certain  to  go  hopelessly 
wrong  in  his  account  of  this  passage  of  Drake's  life  ;  and  he  does 
so  in  two  ways.  He  calmly  asserts  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  thing 
which  he  says  is  made  "only  too  plain  in  the  sequel"— that 
Burleigh  deliberately  employed  Doughty  to  wreck  the  voyage 
round  the  world.  He  has  previously  said,  in  one  and  the  same 
paragraph,  that  Burleigh  had  discovered  the  intended  expedition 
for  himself,  and  then  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  by  Doughty. 
It  takes  Mr.  Corbet's  breath  away  to  think  that  such  things 
were;  but  they  were.  As,  contrary  to  the  practice  generally 
adopted  in  this  series,  he  is  rather  fond  of  referring  in  the  notes 
to  his  "S.  P.  Dom.  Eliz."  we  think  he  might  have  cited  his 
authorities  in  this  case,  when  he  is  giving  an  explanation  of  a 
most  mysterious  business,  and  the  honour  of  a  very  great  Eng- 
lishman is  concerned.  He  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  for  the 
very  sufficient  reason  that  he  is  not  stating  matter  of  fact,  but 
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only  a  hazardous  deduction  of  his  own,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
fact.  The  two  things  are  very  different,  and  the  second  is  a  very 
disingenuous  act  on  the  part  of  a  biographer.  Burleigh,  thouglf 
a  scrupulous  man  for  a  Kenaissance  statesman,  was  ready  enough 
to  use  treason  and  traitors  to  forward  liis  own  cause,  as 
the  code  of  honour  of  the  time  allowed  him  to  do ;  but 
he  is  not  to  be  accused  roitndly  of  so  wicked  and  so  foolish  an 
act  as  this  would  have  been  without  evidence.  Drake,  so  says 
Mr.  Corbet,  discovered  tlie  plot  during  Doughty's  trial.  If  so, 
why  did  he  not  itse  his  knowledge  when  on  his  return  to 
England  the  Ijord  Treasurer  refused  liis  presents  and  treated  him 
with  open  dislike  P  Is  it  likely  that  Burleigh  would  have 
put  himself  into  tlie  power  of  such  a  man  as  Doughty  ?  But, 
having  accounted  for  tlie  plot  in  this  fashion,  Mr.  Corbet  goes  on 
to  explain  Drake's  resolution  to  ])ut  Doughty  to  death  by  his  belief 
that  the  man  was  a  wizard  who  raised  unfavourable  winds.  Now 
the  evidence  for  this  is,  of  course, a  well-known  passagein  the  very 
hostile  narrative  of  Cooke,  which  was  printed  by  Mr.  Vaux  in 
the  Hakluyt  Society's  edition  of  the  World  Encompassed.  It  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  any  other  evidence,  and  proves  only  that 
Cooke  thnuglit  it  a  good  thing  to  say.  No  doubt  it  is  probable 
enougli  tliat  Drake  believed  in  witchcraft.  In  a  tinif  Nvlicn  nine  of 
liis  contemporaries  out  of  ten  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  would 
have  been  strange  if  a  sailor,  and  a  Devonshire  man,  had  been  a 
sceptic.  But  the  question  is,  did  he  believe  it  in  this  case  ?  If 
he  did,  why  did  he  not  charge  Doughty  with  the  sin  at  his  trial, 
when,  considering  what  the  jury  was,  the  accusation  would  have 
been  crushing  ?  Here,  again,  Mr.  Corbet  has  simply  given  his 
readers  a  loose  deduction  of  his  own  as  a  statement  of  fact.  And 
as  it  is  with  this  incident,  so  it  is  all  througli,  Mr.  Corbet  always 
knows  exactly  what  Drake,  and  everybody  else,  was  not  only  doing 
■ — even  when,  to  the  duller  minds  of  most  men,  there  appears  to 
be  no  evidence — but  also  precisely  what  they  were  thinking. 
He  is  aware  of  Drake's  motives  at  every  moment.  How,  for 
instance,  the  memory  of  Doughty's  execution  used  to  come  to  his 
mind  at  this  and  that  critical  moment.  He  says,  with  Britannia- 
metal  eloquence,  "  The  ring  of  the  headsman's  sword  upon  the 
desolate  shores  of  Patagonia  had  deafened  his  ears  to  such  en- 
treaties for  ever,"  when  he  means  that  Drake  refused  to  accept 
Borough's  excuses.  By-the-bye,  was  Doughty  beheaded  with  the 
sword  ?  It  was  a  most  unusual  method  of  execution  with  us. 
To  say  of  Borough  that  "  with  clouded  reputation  in  administra- 
tive employ,  and  once  in  command  of  a  despatch-vessel,  he  fades 
from  history,  moaning  hopelessly  over  the  charges  which  had 
liroken  his  heart,"  may  be  poetical  as  poetry  is  understood  by 
those  who  drinlc  the  poetaster's  mead  ;  but  is  it  not  a  rather 
fustian  way  of  saying  that  he  commanded  a  small  vessel  against 
the  Armada,  and  lived  in  good  i-eptite  and  employment  at  Lime- 
house  till  he  died,  1599  ?  As  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  with 
those  who  drink  that  mead,  it  has  bemused  Mr.  Corbet's 
grammar,  and  made  him  oblivious  of  facts.  "  To  the  King  his 
name  [Drake's,  to  wit]  was  a  torment.  The  grandees  looked 
cold  disdain  when  it  was  uttered.  The  Pope  mocked  at  him,  and 
said  Elizabeth's  distaff  was  keener  than  Philip's  sword.  He 
invited  a  lady  to  go  upon  the  water,  and  she  protested  she  dare 
not,  for  fear  the  Dragon  should  come  and  take  her  from  her 
sovereign's  arms."  At  whom  did  the  Pope  mock,  and  who  asked 
the  lady  to  go  on  the  water  ?  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Corbet  has 
forgotten  to  record  the  wound  Drake  received  at  Mocha.  In 
mentioning  that  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  knighted  Hawkins, 
Frobislier,  and  a  few  others  on  board  the  Ark  Royal,  he  adds  that 
"  for  the  cool  head  that  had  planned  the  fight,  and  so  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  enemy  with  strange  tactics,  in  which  bards  could 
see  no  meaning,  there  was  no  reward."  What  could  Lord  Howard 
have  given  Drake,  who  had  been  knighted  years  before  ?  The 
Lord  High  Admiral  was  a  great  officer,  but  he  could  not  make 
peers.  As  for  the  strange  tactics,  we  will  not  deny  that  they  are 
strange,  indeed,  as  told  here. 

We  trust  by  this  time  to  have  made  it  clear  that,  in  our  opinion, 
Mr.  Corbet  has  not  written  a  good  biography,  but  he  has  written 
a  very  characteristic  book.  There  has  been  of  late  a  not  un- 
natural reaction  against  the  pedantries  of  the  State-Paper  his- 
torian, and  wbat  may  be  called  the  verbal  criticism  of  historical 
work  which  was  popular  a  few  years  ago.  It  has  begun  to  be 
understood  again  that  great  intellectual  power  and  the  faculty 
of  writing  tine  English  are  noble  things,  even  though  their 
possessor  be  violently  prejudiced  and  inaccurate  in  matters  of 
detail.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  this  is  an  excellent 
critical  rule.  You  should  never  in  criticism  condemn  the  good 
because  of  the  bad  that  is  mixed  with  it.  But,  then,  it  is  not  to 
be  forgotten  that,  if  it  is  to  be  excused,  the  bad  must  be  accom- 
panied and  cloaked  by  the  good.  This  is  elementary.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  Carlyle  had  prepossessions  and  Macaulay 
was  a  violent  partisan,  and  Mr.  Froude  is  apparently  incapable  of 
avoiding  gross  blunders,  that  writers  who  do  not  possess  the  in- 
spiring power  and  poetic  insight  of  the  first,  or  the  energy  of  the 
second,  or  the  sinewy  style  of  the  third,  are  entitled  to  go  as  thev 
please  when  they  are  writing  history  or  biography.  "We  are  not  many 
of  us  masters  of  the  great  style,  but  it  is  in  oiu-  power  not  to  state  our 
suppositions  as  if  they  were  facts,  not  to  make  round  assertions 
which  have  no  foundations,  not  to  cook  our  evidence— not,  in 
short,  to  be  guilty  of  that  particularly  irritating  "  confusion  of  the 
kind  "  which  takes  the  form  of  putting  bad  romance  where  there 
might  at  least  be  honest  journeyman-work  in  biography.  The 
foundation  ought  to  be  there  in  all  cases.  AVhen  it  is  wanting, 
whatever  other  deficiencies  you  may  have  are  only  the  more 
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glaringly  apparent.  Mr.  Corbet  is  perfectly  entitled  to  write  a 
tale  of  adventure  about  Drake's  friendship  with  Doug'lity,  and 
make  what  use  lie  pleases  of  Cooke's  story  of  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft. If  he  does  it  well  enough  we  shall  applaud  him  ;  but 
when  he  is  writing  a  biography  he  is  guilty  of  literary  dishonesty 
if  he  says,  on  the  mere  word  of  an  enemy,  that  Drake  did  believe 
Doughty  a  wizard.  This  is  the  distinction,  and  we  commend  it 
to  Mr.  Corbet's  attention.  A  biographer  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be ;  but  as  long  as  he  is  careful  to  collect  his 
evidence,  and  honest  in  separating  it  from  his  personal  opinion,  he 
may  be  saved.  When  he  confounds  the  two,  he  is  simply  pro- 
ducing a  bastard  something  which  is  neither  biography  nor 
romance.  It  is  just  possible  that  very  great  literar}^  qualities 
miglit  redeem  even  this.  The  rule,  however,  is  that  the  bastard 
kind  is  written  in  a  bastard  style.  Mr.  Corbet's  book  is  not  an 
exception. 


NOVELS.* 

THA.T  a  three-volumcd  novel  should  have  admittedly  1 16  pages 
of  prologue  is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  when  that  prologue, 
from  the  reader's  point  of  view,  seems  to  extend  some  hundred 
pages  further,  the  fate  of  such  a  romance  begins  to  be  a  matter  of 
some  concern  to  any  one  who  has  the  interests  of  it  at  heart.  In 
fact,  In  the  Valley  is  a  strange  sort  of  novel  altogether.  There 
seems  to  be  a  degree  of  power  in  the  descriptions  of  settlers' 
life  and  of  the  scenery  about  the  Mohawk  river,  which  for  tlio 
first  few  chapters  impresses  one  favourably.  But  as,  until  the 
last  hundred  pages  of  the  last  volume,  nothing  of  the  slightest 
interest  is  related,  this  first  impression  soon  wears  off,  and  gives 
place  to  a  silent  but  steadily  increasing  boredom.  The  hero, 
Mauverensen,  a  dreary  Dutchman,  is  unspeakably  dull,  and  as  he 
tells  his  story  in  the  first  person,  and  has  a  very  considerable 
admiration  for  his  own  character  and  that  of  his  countrymen,  we 
could  wish  that  he  would  not  be  so  candid  in  his  narration.  If 
a  man  writes  a  book  of  his  adventures  and  shows  an  obvious 
sympathy  with  the  part  he  played  in  them,  ic  would  seem  to  be 
only  decent  in  him  to  put  that  part  in  a  somewhat  attractive 
light  even  at  the  expense  of  perfect  veracity.  But  such  is  the 
sterling  virtue  of  Douw  (that  is  his  other  name)  that  ho  scorns 
thus  to  tamper  with  sacred  truth,  and  draws  his  own  character 
in  all  its  naked  hideousness.  lie  is  dull  and  sulky,  two  very  vm- 
heroic  qualities — habitually  discourteous  to  casual  visitors  to  his 
adopted  father's  house,  inclined  to  brawl  in  ball-rooms,  and  then 
be  seized  with  qualms  which  prevent  him  from  following  up  these 
little  diti'erences.  But  we  could  forgive  liim  the  many  dreadful 
pecidiarities  which  he  has  not  the  grace  to  conceal,  on  the  grounds 
of  that  same  virtue  of  perfect  candour  in  narration  which  we 
commented  on  above,  but  that  we  find  him  quite  as  impossible 
intellectually  as  he  is  morally.  His  quasi-political  disquisitions 
are  absurd.  His  curious  admiration  for  his  own  countrymen  as 
the  finest  of  the  earth's  race,  while  by  every  word  he  writes  he  is 
but  increasing  the  aversion  with  which,  in  his  story,  they  inspire 
us,  is  perfectly  maddening  to  the  reader ;  and  at  intervals 
he  is  betrayed  into  naive  admissions  that  his  theories  are  not 
altogether  blessed  when  put  into  practice.  For  example,  he 
says  the  English  are  brutal  when  they  are  ruling  over  less 
civilized  races.  Thus,  in  India,  they  hold  themselves  aloof  and 
do  not  coalesce.  The  French,  on  the  contrary,  adapt  themselves 
to  the  native  races.  But  he  adds,  in  one  of  his  curious  outbursts 
of  candour,  the  result  is  bad  for  the  French,  whereas  the  English- 
man's eft'orts  at  colonization  and  conquest  are  imiquely  successful. 
Douw  is,  in  fact,  a  dreadful  person  with,  in  his  own  words,  "  no 
talent  for  indirection."  We  are  not  quite  sure  what  this  means, 
but  suppose  it  refers  to  his  unfortunate  gift  of  candour.  Lastly, 
we  would  point  out  that  the  statement  that  Englisli  officers  keep 
in  the  background  in  action  and  leave  their  men  to  be  shot  down 
is  belied  by  every  battle  that  has  been  fought  by  British  troops, 
and  with  that  we  will  leave  the  dullard  Douw  to  sullen  oblivion, 
merely  stating  that  we  like  the  three  illustrations,  and  could 
have  wished  there  had  been  more  illustrations  and  less  text  to 
illustrate. 

Surely  of  infant  heroes  and  heroines  we  have  had  more  than 
enough  in  fiction  of  late  years.  The  stage  is  overrun  with  them,  and, 
finding  resistance  useless,  we  are  ready  to  give  way  to  them  on  that 
point.  We  surrender  the  stage  to  the  tender  mercies  of  precocious 
infancy ;  we  merely  cease  to  visit  the  theatre  till  this  phase  is  past. 
But  we  would  make  a  final  .stand  against  child  heroism  in  fiction. 
What  we  find  hard  to  bear  in  others  we  decline  to  tolerate  in 
Miss  W^eber.  True,  in  the  second  part,  the  children  grow  up  ; 
but  still  we  protest  against  their  intrusion  in  the  first,  and  would 
fain  relegate  them  to  the  nursery  under  the  care  of  a  well- 
intentioned,  but  not  too  lenient,  nurse.  leal  Souvenir  is  really 
not  worth  detailed  criticism.    Its  title  is  absurd,  but  far  more  so 
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its  contents.  From  Jack,  the  infant  hero,  to  Judith,  the  mature 
aunt,  we  meet  nothing  but  solid,  shameful  nonsense.  They  are 
really  too  dreadful.  However,  wc  will  quote  one  or  two  of 
Jack's  sayings  and  doings,  as  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  before  letting  it  relapse  into  the  merciful  obscurity  of  Mr. 
Mudie's  list  of  new  remainder  novels  at  nominal  prices.  .Jack  on 
one  occasion  appeals  " with  great  fearless  eyes  to  the  Vicar"  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  Can't  you,  'wit/i  nil  your  sacred  lure,  put 
into  this  man's  head  the  idea  that  Clara  is  hurt  far  too  much  for 
such  baby  comfort  ?  "  The  italics  are  ours.  When  we  add  that, 
in  Part  II.,  Jack,  then  of  maturer  years,  "  takes  his  degree  in 
Nattiral  Science  Avith  flying  colours,  fairly  puzzling  the  examiners 
with  his  answers  to  their  questions,"  we  feel  that  we  have  said 
enough.  This  conception  of  the  examiners,  who  tamely  allow 
themselves  to  be  fairly  puzzled  by  a  candidate's  answers,  and  yet 
give  him  high  honours,  is  new  to  us.  We  had  heard  of  quite 
other  results  coming  from  this  kind  of  answer. 

The  strange  situation  to  which  Sisters  of  Phaeton  owes  its 
title  gives  a  flavour  of  novelty  to  an  otherwise  commonplace 
plot.  Hamilton  Conyers,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  has  suffered 
many  things  at  the  hands  of  the  fair  sex,  adopts  two  young  girls 
to  the  intent  that  he  may  educate  them  on  a  system  which  shall 
"keep  them  free  from  what  he  called  woman's  nonsense."  His 
system  consists  apparently  in  the  suppression  of  all  their  social, 
literary,  and  artistic  aspirations,  and  the  evolving  in  them  of  an  all- 
engrossing  interest  in  horseflesh — though  why  woman's  nonsense 
should  be  necessarily  eliminated  by  the  forcible  introduction  of  a 
dominant  interest  often  so  intimately  connected  with  man's 
nonsense  we  fail  to  see.  To  a  certain  extent  the  heroines, 
Constantia  Ferriss  and  Louisa  Swift,  succeed  in  supplementing 
their  guardian's  somewhat  narrow  curriculum.  In  some  unknown 
way  they  learnt  to  speak  French  with  a  fluency  which  amazed 
the  natives.  We  have  ourselves  known  the  polite  Gaul  amazed 
at  the  French  tongue  thus  acquired ;  but  it  is  generally  not  the 
fluency,  but  the  accent,  which  causes  his  astonishment.  But 
perhaps  in  this  the  author  is  only  playful.  The  sudden  death  of 
the  guardian,  leaving  no  provision  for  (heir  needs  save  the  stables 
and  their  contents,  which  included  several  family  retainers  of 
extreme  faithfulness  and  abnormal  loquacity,  causes  their  rather 
hurried  determination  to  utilize  the  bequest  and  provide  them- 
selves with  the  necessaries  of  life  by  driving  two  omnibuses  of 
azure  hue  through  Clubland.  The  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  the 
jargon  of  a  terrible  Irish  retainer,  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
heroines  on  finding  that  the  driving  of  two  bright  blue  omni- 
buses through  Pall  Mall  by  two  young  ladies  of  distracting 
loveliness  provokes  comment,  caiTies  the  tale  to  a  legitimate 
and,  we  may  add,  not  unwelcome  conclusion,  which,  however, 
we  will  not  divulge,  merely  adding  that,  even  supposing 
Hamilton  Conyers  had  been  of  soimd  mind  when  he  devised 
his  system,  we  cannot  but  feel  he  must  have  gone  entirely 
out  of  his  mind  before  he  hid  a  bundle  of  "  securities "  in 
a  hole  in  the  stable-wall,  leaving  only  the  vaguest  suggestion  of 
their  existence  with  his  man  of  business.  Also,  we  hardly 
gather  why  the  worthy  solicitor  should  have  commissioned  the 
faithful  Irish  retainer  to  recover  the  lost  treasure,  and  bring 
it  up  to  town  in  an  old  nose-bag  rather  than  himself  bring 
about  the  denouement  in  a  more  conventional  manner. 

Kestell  of  Oreystone  is  a  novel  of  the  hysterical  order,  nor  is 
it  a  short  one.  The  author  possesses  in  a  very  oppressive  degree 
the  fault  under  which  parents  are  wont  to  labour — nameh',  the 
unfortunate  partiality  for  their  ofispring.  She  has  an  unconcealed 
admiration  for  her  hero,  Jesse  Vicary,  whose  name  is  not  Vicary, 
but  Pellew,  which  rather  reminds  us  of  the  White  Knight's 
song.  The  charms  of  this  sullen  youth  quite  vanquish  her, 
though  we  hardly  think  the  reader  will  be  equally  affected. 
As  to  Amice  (one  of  the  young  ladies  is  clothed  with  this 
name),  we  feel  wholly  unable — such  is  the  poverty  01  language 
— to  adequately  describe  the  horrors  of  this  young  female.  We 
will  only  quote  one  or  two  of  the  passages  in  the  book 
which  describe  her,  and  leave  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  the  young  lady's  character.  She  has  icy  hands,  cold  steel 
blue  eyes,  which  look  fixedly  at  you,  and  make  you  feel  uncom- 
fortable, especially  if  you  have  the  misfortune  to  be  her  father. 
She  is  declared  also  by  one  of  the  characters  in  the  book  to  be  on 
the  high  road  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  we  are  thankful  for  this 
momentary  outburst  of  candour,  though  the  author  evidently 
dissents  from  this  view.  This  young  lady  considers  herself  cursed 
by  the  gift  of  second  sight,  though  we  should  have  thought  the 
cursing  belonged  more  justly  to  the  rest  of  the  family  at  having 
such  a  relative  at  large.  This  gift  of  "  seeing "  makes  her 
morbidly  anxious  to  set  her  father  to  rights,  with  only  the  most 
slender  grounds  to  go  upon,  and  also  puts  her  in  an  authoritative 
position  to  pronounce  on  the  merits  of  her  sister's  admirers. 
Altogether,  we  hope  there  are  but  few  persons  who  are  burdened 
with  daughters  like  Miss  Amice  Kestell,  and  yet  have  not  the 
strength  of  mind  to  shut  them  up  in  Bedlam,  there  to  moan  over 
the  family  "gold,"  and  see  visions  at  their  own  sweet  will, 
and  w^ithout  causing  annoyance  to  all  who  know  them.  Her 
sister  Elva  is  about  the  most  respectable  character  in  the 
book,  but  writes  crude  novels  and  has  a  difficulty  in  deciding 
which  of  her  admirers  she  shall  marry,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
throw  over  one  at  the  altar. 

We  protest  against  binding  books  in  purple  and  silver.  The 
combination  of  these  two  colours  in  the  covers  of  Jack's  Secret  is 
by  no  means  happy,  as  the  dye  is  apt  to  come  olf  on  one's  fingers. 
Jack's  Secret  is  not  so  long  as  Kestell  of  Grei/stone,  but  is  very 
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nearly  as  irritating  for  its  length.  Its  weakest  point  is  that, 
whereas  the  secret  ought  to  have  been  divulged  after  three  days 
at  most,  it  drags  on  through  artificial  obstacles  raised  by  imbeci- 
lity, malignity,  or  accident,  to  within  a  few  pages  of  the  close  of 
the  third  volume.  Mrs.  Cameron  can  describe  scenery,  and  can 
even  arrange  a  sprightly  denouement,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  she 
should  waste  a  certain  amount  of  power  of  writing  and  construc- 
tion on  a  plot  whose  liveliness  and  probability  are  on  a  par. 


A  DICTIOXARY  OF  CHESTNUTS.* 

THIS  is  the  least  objectionable  volume  of  "  Gleanings  "  that 
we  have  ever  tried  to  read ;  for,  as  a  rule,  this  sort  of  litera- 
ture, if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  mentally  depressing.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  facts,  fancies,  or  facetiiE,  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  are  pleasantly  recalled  to  mind,  with  chapter  and  verse, 
and  what  is  new  is  generally  worth  knowing,  or  will  suggest  an 
interesting  point  for  discussion.  The  subjects  touched  upon  are 
too  numerous  even  to  catalogue,  and  one  can  only  skim  oft'  a  little 
of  the  cream  whilst  turning  over  the  850  pages.  Mr.  Bombaugh 
starts  with  "  Alphabetical  Whims,"  reminding  us  of  the  pranks 
of  Tryphiodorus  and  other  silly  people  who  spent  their  time  and 
skill  in  ostracizing  from  their  compositions  certain  letters,  or 
otherwise  playing  with  the  alphabet.  The  Pangrammatists  con- 
trive to  crowd  the  thirty-six  letters  in  every  single  verse.  This 
sentence  contains  them  all — 

John  P.  Brady  give  me  a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  a  small  size. 

More  amusing  is  the  catch  for  Cockneys  in  "Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen."    The  writer  knew  they  would  sing 

The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill, 
and  Moore's  equally  clever 

A  'eart  that  is  'umble  might  'ope  for  it  'ere, 

but  letter  H  wit  is  pretty  well  played  out,  so  we  pass  on  to 
"  Cento  verses,"  a  capital  game  for  young  people,  of  which  we 
quote  an  example  : — 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time,  Hood. 

She  blessed  me  with  her  hand  ;  Hoyt. 

We  strayed  together,  deeply  blest,  Mrs.  Edwards. 

Into  the  Dreaming  Land.  Cornwall. 

"  Bouts-rim^s  "  is  also  an  exercise  for  a  wet  day  in  the  coun- 
try not  to  be  despised.  The  following  terminations  do  not  seem 
promising,  but  here  is  the  result : — 

Tender  handed  stroke  a  nettle, 

And  it  stings  you  for  your  pains  ; 

Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle 

And  it  soft  as  silk  remains. 

'Tis  the  same  with  common  natures, 

Use  them  kindly,  they  rebel ; 

But  be  rough  as  nutmeg-  graters, 

And  the  rogues  obey  you  well. 

There  are  some  "  refractory  rhymes,"  which  Mr.  Bombaugh  gives 
in  another  place,  such  as  silver,  spirit,  chimney,  carpet,  window, 
garden,  orange,  lemons,  and  month ;  though  a  "little  girl,  hearing 
the  last  discussed,  said  she  had  mastered  it,  and  produced  the 
following  couplet : — 

I  can  get  a  rhyme  for  month — 
I  can  thay  it  now,  I  thed  it  wunth. 

AU  masters  of  style  are  fond  of  monosyllables.  Here  are  some 
interesting  examples.  Every  one  knows  Herrick's  "  Daffodils  "  :— 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you. 

We  have  as  short  a  spring, 
As  quick  a  growth  to  meet  decay 

As  you  or  anything. 

We  die 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 
Like  to  the  rain, 
Or  as  the  pearls  of  dew. 

Every  one  will  remember  the  lines  in  King  Lear  beginning  : — 

Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
Bailey's  J'es<Ms  abounds  with  examples,  and  many  of  the  most 
poetical  sentences  in  the  Bible  are  monosyllabic. 

Involuntary  metre  Mr.  Bombaugh  also  treats  of,  such  as  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  Nicholas  Nickleby  :— 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  dead  boy's  grave. 

Trodden  by  feet  so  small  and  light 

That  not  a  daisy  drooped  its  head 
Beneath  their  pressure. 

Through  all  the  spring  and  summer-time 
Garlands  of  fresh  flowers,  wreathed  by  infant  hands. 

Rested  upon  the  stone. 

A  curious  instance  occurs  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  second  Inaugural 
Address : — 

Fondly  do  we  hope, 

Fervently  do  we  pray, 
That  this  mighty  Scourge  of  war 

May  speedily  pass  away  : 
Yet  if  it  be  God's  will 
That  it  continue  until  . 

But  here  the  strain  abruptly  ceased,  and  the  speech  relapsed  into 
prose.    The  hexametric  cadence  of  many  passages  in  the  Autho- 
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rized  Version,  such  as,  "  Husbands  love  your  wives,  and  be  not 
bitter  against  them  ; "  and  couplets  like  this,  "  "When  his  branch  is 
yet  tender  and  putteth  fortli  leaves,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is 
nigh,"  are  familiar  to  us  all.  We  cannot  resist  an  example  of 
tall  writing  fi  om  "  The  Domicile  Erected  by  John  " : — 

Here  stalks  the  impetuous  cow  with  crumpled  horn. 
Whereon  the  exacerbating  hound  was  torn, 
Who  bayed  the  feline  slaughter-beast  that  slew 
The  rat  predacious  whose  keen  fangs  ran  through 
The  textile  tibres  that  involved  the  grain 
Which  lay  in  Hans'  inviolate  domain. 

Of  "  Iliberniana "  there  are  many  amusing  specimens.  In  the 
Irish  Bank  Bill,  passed  in  1808,  "is  a  clause  providing  tliat  the 
profits  shall  be  equally  divided  and  the  residue  go  to  the 
Governor."  Quite  as  good  are  tlie  three  resolutions  passed  by 
a  board  of  councilmen  in  Canton,  Mississippi : — 

1.  Resolved  by  this  Council  that  we  build  a  new  jail. 

2.  Resolved  that  the  new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  jail. 

3.  Resolved  that  the  old  jail  be  used  until  the  new  jail  is  finished. 

Here  is  another  example  : — "  An  Irishman  quarrelling  with 
an  Englishman  told  him  if  he  didn't  hold  his  tongue  he  would 
break  his  impenetrable  head  and  let  the  brains  out  of  his  empty 
skull."  Another  Hibernian  too  early  wed  declared  he  "  would 
never  marry  so  young  again  if  he  lived  to  be  as  ouid  as 
Methuselah." 

The  chapter  on  "Blunders"  has  several  stories  we  should 
like  to  quote  ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few 
of  the  translations,  such  as  "  Love's  Last  Shift,"  Cibber's  play, 
La  Dcrnilre  Chemise  de  T Amour  ;  Congveve's  "  Mourning  Bride," 
LEpouse  du  Matin.  Victor  Hugo's  rendering  of  "  pea  jacket " 
as  Paletot  ii  la  puree  de  pois,  and  "  Frith  of  Forth  "  as  le  cin- 
quieme  de  la  quatrieme,  are  equally  funny. 

Of  churcliyard  literature  there  is  a  goodly  collection,  a  con- 
siderable part,  we  should  think,  very  apocryphal,  and  the  best 
examples  are  already  well  known.  This  is  new  to  us,  and  has  a 
simple  pathos  not  often  met  with  : — ■ 

Marie  was  the  only  child  of  her  mother. 

And  she  was  a  widow, 

Marie  sleeps  in  this  grave. 

And  the  widow  has  now  no  child. 

There  is  a  nice  seventeenth  century  ring  about  one  at 
Rochester : — 

Though  young  she  was 

Her  youth  could  not  withstand, 
Nor  her  protect 

From  Death's  impartial  hand. 
Life  is  a  cobweb,  be  we  e'er  so  gay, 

And  death  a  broom  that  sweeps  all  away. 

The  chapter  on  "  The  Fancies  of  Fact "  is  curious,  but  the  best 
"gleanings  "  are  too  long  to  quote.  Here  is  a  carpenter's  bill  of 
the  fifteenth  century  from  London  church  records : — 

s.  d. 


Item.  To  screwy nge  a  horne  on  <= 
Divil,  and  glueinge  a  bitt 
On  hy-s  tayle 

Item.  To  repayring  ^  Vyrginne 
Marye  before  and  behynde 
&  makynge  a  new  chylde  . 


V'J 


IJ  Vll.) 


It  is  said  that  not  many  years  ago  in  the  Temple  was  a  sundial 
with  the  motto  "  Be  gone  about  your  business,"  and  that  this  un- 
usual inscription  arose  from  the  "  builder's  man ''  calling  to  receive 
orders  about  it  when  the  bencher  in  charge  was  so  busy  that  he 
did  not  listen,  but  said,  "  Be  gone  about  your  business,"  which  the 
man  took  as  his  answer  and  forthwith  engraved. 

Every  one  must  remember  some  singular  coincidences  of  which 
he  has  personal  knowledge  so  curious  as  to  be  scarcely  credible. 
Mr.  Bombaugh  mentions  several,  of  which  we  give  two : — 

A.  was  walking  with  a  friend  near  Oxford,  when  a  snipe  rose  within  shot. 
They  both  "  presented  "  their  walking-sticks  at  the  bird,  remarking,  "what 
'a  pretty  shot '  it  would  have  been  for  a  gun."  The  snipe  flew  on  a  short 
distance,  then  towered  and  I'ell  dead.  When  exauiiued,  the  bird  was  found 
to  be  apparently  uninjured  ;  but  a  close  examination  discovered  the  trace 
of  a  former  injury  which  had  led  to  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel. 

Can  the  following  story  be  authenticated? — 

In  the  United  Service  Museum,  Whitehall,  are  exhibited  the  "  .Jaws  of 
a  shark,"  wide  open,  and  inclosing  a  tin  box.  The  history  of  this  stran"e 
exhibition  is  as  follows  : — A  ship,  on  her  way  to  the  West  Indies,  "fell  in 
with  and  chased  a  suspicious-looking  craft,  which  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  slaver.  During  the  pursuit  the  chase  threw  something  overboard.  She 
was  subsequently  captured  and  taken  into  Port  Royal  to  be  tried  as  a 
slaver.  In  absence  of  the  ship's  papers  and  other  proofs,  the  slaver  was  not 
only  in  a  fair  way  to  escape  condemnation,  but  her  captuin  was  anticipating 
the  recovery  of  pecuniary  damages  against  his  captor  fnr  illegal  detention. 
While  the  subject  was  under  discussion  a  vessel  cume  into  port  which  had 
followed  closely  in  the  track  of  the  chase  above  described.  She  had  caught 
a  shark,  and  in  its  stomach  was  found  a  tin  box,  which  contained  the 
slaver's  papers.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  evidence  the  slaver  was  con- 
demned.  The  written  account  is  attached  to  the  box.'' 

Mr.  Bombaugh  mentions  some  far-fetched  calculations,  such  as 
that  the  contributions  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  David  towards 
the  sanctuary  exceeded  6,800,000/.,  and  that  the  treasure  amassed 
by  David  would  have  paid  our  National  Debt,  whilst  the  cost  of 
Solomon's  temple  when  finished  amounted  to  .17,442,442,268/.; 
that  the  size  of  the  Ark  and  the  Great  Eastern  ■•  both  being  con- 
sidered in  point  of  tonnage  "  seems  almost  identical  if  the  cubit  is 
taken  as  20  625  English  inches,  and  that  all  the  g.  .Id  in  the  world 
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could  be  contained  in  a  room  twenty-four  feet  square  and  sixteen 
feet  high. 

The  wealth  of  Chestnuts  is  so  great  in  this  book  that,  like 
^^^arren  Hastings  before  the  treasures  of  the  Begums,  we  are 
surprised  at  our  own  moderation  in  the  number  and  length  of  the 
quotations  we  hare  made.  The  arrangement  is  very  good,  and 
the  inde.x  is  scarcely  needed. 


KAMPFSTUCKEN. 

AMONGST  the  many  literary  and  artistic  works  with  which 
the  name  of  Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  is  connected,  and  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  we  owe  to  him,  must  be  reckoned  the 
curious  set  of  twenty  plates  of  "  Kampfstiicken,"  or  tricks  of 
fence,  appended  by  Johaim  Fajser  the  younger,  Von  Arnstein,  to 
his  translation  of  Federico  Grisone's  Gli  ordini  di  cavalcare ;  for 
Fayser  tells  us  that  these  tricks  "  the  said  king  in  part  found  out 
and  invented  himself,  and  in  part  learnt  from  others  in  his 
pastime  " — that  is  to  say,  when  exercising  himself  in  the  tilt-yard 
with  Messrs.  Antolne  d'Ysan  and  Wolfgang  de  Polheim;  for  these 
devices  are  suitable  for  use  only  in  joust  and  tourney.  The  plates 
in  that  which  appears  to  be  the  original  edition  of  Fayser 's  transla- 
tion— folio,  Augsburg,  1570 — are  veritable  "poker-drawn"  wood- 
blocks, each  faced  by  a  few  lines  of  explanatory  text,  and  the 
whole  series  ati'ords  us  a  notion  of  the  knightly  encounter,  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  modern  poets  and 
novelists.  The  warrior  of  romance  settles  himself  in  the  saddle, 
and,  breathing  his  lady's  name,  expects  the  stunning  shock  of  his 
opponent's  charge ;  not  so  the  wily  knight  of  reality  and  the  six- 
teenth century — he  is  no  such  fool.  Hearken  to  Fayser: — 
"  When  one  rides  against  thee  with  the  lance,  and  thou  boldest 
tby  lance  in  rest,  and  when  thou  almost  meetest  his  point,  bear 
downwards  ;  so  will  he  be  forced  to  run  his  lance  into  the  ground. 
This  is  rather  difficult  to  do,  but  it  is  cunning  and  effective. 
....  Do  not  thou  keep  thy  lance  in  the  rest  after  he  has 
been  forced  to  run  his  into  the  ground,  but  then  let  thy  lance 
fall,  and  use  thy  sword  to  conquer  him   Do  not  for- 

get to  draw  thy  sword  and  reach  it  out,  and  put  thy  other 
hand  on  the  blade,  so  that  his  neck  is  caught  within ;  so 
will  he  be  overcome  and  snared.  Thou  hast  but  to  ride  for- 
ward and  he  will  be  unhorsed."  Unhorsed,  indeed !  but  in 
how  iguominious  a  manner  !  How  dillerent  this  from  the  fate 
of  the  poetical  knight  who  is  "  hurled  from  his  saddle  "  to  fall  to 
the  ground  "  three  lances'  length  beyond  his  horse's  crupper." 
To  attain  the  same  end  alternative  means  are  propounded.  "  Not 
less  commendable,"  we  are  told,  "  is,  when  thou  ridest  with  one 
and  he  with  thee  and  the  encounter  takes  place,  forthwith  let  thy 
lance  fall,  and  putting  swiftly  thy  hand  through  his  bridle,  seize 
his  wrist  ;  so  not  only  will  he  be  snared,  but  urge  on  thy  horse, 
and  thou  .wilt. bring  man  and  horse  to  the  ground."  Even  this  is 
not  the  worst.  In  the  i6th  Encounter,  "with  swords,"  we 
learn : — "  When  thou  hast  fought  with  another  and  chancest  to 
be  disarmed,  with  great  haste  thou  snatchest  the  reins  from  the 
neck  of  the  other's  horse,  and  throwest  them  round  thy  enemy's 
neck ;  so  dost  thou  cast  man  and  horse  to  the  ground  with 
ease  .  .  .  The  same  thing  happens  again,  that  one  or  both 
parties  are  disarmed,  each  desiring,  therefore,  not  to  let  slip  the 
victory.  Accordingly,  make  as  if  thou  wouldst  beg  for  mercy, 
and  when  thy  enemy  in  his  haste  seizes  thee  by  the  head,  mean- 
ing to  throw  thee,  raise  thou  thy  arm  ;  so  wilt  thou  snare  him." 
As  it  would  seem,  to  obviate  the  risk  of  treacherous  seizure  in 
this  latter  manner,  the  following  course  was  adopted  : — "  An  old 
and  common  little  trick  is  this,  much  used  in  ancient  times,  when 
one  had  encountered  another  in  the  held  using  valiantly  lance 
and  sword,  and  finally  disarming  him,  so  that  he  was  necessitated 
to  beg  for  mercy  from  his  antagonist ;  who  now,  being  provided 
with  a  warclub  (Streitkolben),  drags  the  other  backwards  from 
his  horse,  as  shown  in  the  figure."  In  the  cut,  the  victor  is 
behind  his  opponent,  and  has  grappled  him  with  a  kind  of  fish- 
ing gafi";  but  this  is  probably  the  artist's  error,  for  Fayser 
evidently  implies  that  the  victim  is  to  be  dragged  from  his 
saddle  with  the  war-axe  or  the  martel-de-fer,  either  of  which 
bore  commonly  a  strong  curved  spike,  specially  devised  for  this 
purpose.  That  portion  of  the  series  which  deals  with  the  use 
of  cold  steel  is  by  far  the  most  scientific.  In  one  instance  the 
warrior,  being  armed  with  the  knightly  "  Schwerdt,"  is  directed 
to  make  a  fehit  at  the  head,  and,  on  his  adversary  answering,  to 
thrust  an  "  imbroccata  "  over  the  guard.  A  primitive  time-hit  is 
thus  described: — "Thy  enemy  rides  against  thee,  hits,  and 
breaks  his  lance,  afterwards  using  his  sword.  Let  thy  lance  also 
fall,  also  if  need  be  thy  sword.  Now  lay  hand  to  thy  dago-er, 
and  when  thy  adversary  is  about  to  strike  thee,  stab  him  then 
with  thy  dagger,  so  that  it  enters  his  heart.  Do  as  you  see  in  the 
figure."  The  plate  shows  the  opening  under  the  arm  selected  as 
the  point  of  attack.  Here,  too,  is  a  parry  and  disarm  by  yield- 
ing the  foible  : — "  When  sword-blow  and  thrust  are  rife  and  the 
swords  fall,  thereupon  daggers  are  used,  and  thy  opponent  makes 
at  thee  with  a  thrust.  Now  cross  his  dagger  with  thine,  sink 
thy  arm,  and  put  thy  point  towards  his  pommel ;  with  a  power- 
ful disarming  twist  he  will  be  overcome."  This  movement  was 
too  much  for  the  artist,  who  has  hopelessly  blundered  in  the 


illustration.  In  the  tenth  encoimter  another  disarming  move- 
ment is  shown.  The  horseman,  upon  his  antagonist  preparing  to 
deliver  "  cut  one,"  drops  his  own  sword,  seizes  the  other's  pom- 
mel, and,  spurring  his  horse  forward,  wrenches  the  weapon  from 
its  owner's  grasp !  Plate  1 1  is  worthy  of  mention.  It  illustrates 
an  encounter  "  with  a  light  sword  and  rondel,"  and  each  horse- 
man has  in  his  left  hand,  which  is  passed  through  the  reins,  a 
common  hand'  buckler  with  the  usual  long  spike  springing  from 
the  centre  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  pommel  of  each  sword  is 
also  provided  with  a  spike  of  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  an  actual  instance  of  a 
weapon  so  provided. 

Most  of  the  combatants  are  represented  as  in  complete  armour, 
but  some  are  armed  in  the  Roman  style,  and  one  of  these  latter 
has  only  his  left  side  clothed,  the  right  being  bare.  The  most 
astounding  crests  and  mantling  appear  on  the  helmets.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  those  knights  shown  as  running  with  the 
lance  have  their  visors  closed,  while  as  a  general  rule  those  con- 
tending with  the  sword  have  their  visors  slightly  raised.  In  a 
second  edition  of  Fayser's  translation  which  appeared  at  Augsburg, 
1573,  infol.,  the  same  blocks  occur.  The  work  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Jost  Amman,  the  famous  wood-engraver, 
wlio  was  so  pleased  with  the  designs  in  the  appendix  that  he  re- 
drew them  on  a  smaller  scale,  much  improving  them,  and  correct- 
ing some  of  the  errors,  and  inserted  them  in  his  Ritterliche  Reut- 
terkunst  (Frankfort  am  Mayn,  1584  folio),  with  some  doggerel 
verses,  dealing  with  Virgil,  y'Eneas,  &c.,  n])])ended  to  each.  In 
the  same  year  they  appeared  in  Arf.liche  und.  hunstreiche  Figuren, 
iS'c.  (Frankfort  am  Mayn,  oblong  8vo.),  without  any  text.  The 
Kunntbilchli'in,  published  1 599,  after  Amman's  death,  also  con- 
tains eighteen  of  the  cuts,  Nos.  11  and  17  being  wanting;  while 
in  1623  Fayser's  work  re-appeared  in  folio  at  Frankfort;  the 
seventh  book.  Von  Kampfstucken,  consisting  of  only  the  same 
eighteen  cuts  that  appeared  in  the  Kunsfliuchlein,  the  proper 
description  being  appended  to  each. 


NORFOLK  OFFICIAL  LISTS.' 

NORFOLK  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  local  antiquary  willing 
and  able  to  do  work  at  once  so  useful,  so  troublesome,  and 
so  generally  unattractive  as  the  compilation  of  lists  of  its  officers 
and  dignitaries.  Mr.  Hamon  le  Strange,  the  bearer  of  a  name 
at  least  as  ancient  and  as  honourable  as  any  in  Norfolk,  must 
have  devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  his  self-imposed  task  of 
discovering  and  recording  the  names  of  those  who  have  held 
office  in  the  county.  While  it  is  true  that  he  had  a  predecessor 
as  regards  part  of  his  work,  he  has  made  a  decided  advance  on 
the  lists  drawn  up  by  Ewing  some  fifty  years  ago ;  for  they  begin 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  whereas  his  lists  start  with  the 
earliest  holder  of  each  oflice  whose  name  can  be  ascertained ;  and 
are,  moreover,  in  other  respects,  more  complete  and  trustworthy. 
His  volume  opens  with  a  list  of  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
This  is  followed  by  lists  of  the  sheriff's  from  Robert  Fitz  Walter 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  peerages,  extant,  extinct,  and  in 
abeyance,  which  are  connected  with  the  county,  the  Norfolk 
baronets,  the  knights  of  the  shire,  and  the  clerks  of  the  peace, 
wlio  hold  an  ancient  office,  though,  as  their  appointment  has 
hitherto  rested  with  the  lords-lieutenant,  and  has  not  been 
entered  in  the  books  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  the  names 
of  only  a  few  of  them  can  now  be  discovered.  We  next  come 
to  lists  of  diocesan  officers  and  cathedral  dignitaries,  and  after 
them  to  the  parliamentary  representatives  and  municipal  officers 
of  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  corporate  towns  of  Yar- 
mouth, Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Castle  Rising.  Mr.  le  Strange 
gives  his  authorities,  and  adds  a  few  foot-notes,  pointing  out, 
for  example,  how  the  citizens  of  Norwich  were  empowered 
by  Henry  IV.  to  elect  a  mayor,  and  two  sheriffs  in  place 
of  the  ancient  bailifi's,  and  how  various  changes  were  effected 
from  time  to  time  in  the  government  of  the  other  corporate 
towns.  He  has  searched  the  records  of  the  Corporations  with 
which  his  book  is  concerned,  and  remarks  on  the  means 
adopted  for  their  preservation.  At  Lynn  and  at  Thetford 
the  municipal  archives  are  treated  with  all  due  care  and  re- 
spect ;  at  Norwich,  on  the  contrary,  the  records  of  the  city  are 
"  kept  in  an  ordinary  upper  room  at  the  top  of  the  Guildhall, 
through  which  two  flues  from  rooms  below  pass,  while  the  only 
access  to  them  is  by  a  wooden  staircase."  It  is  well  that  such 
culpable  carelessness  as  this  should  be  noticed  publicly,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  now  that  their  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  danger  which  threatens  their  valuable  records,  the  citizens 
will  insist  on  their  being  deposited  in  a  fire-proof  room.  Mr.  le 
Strange's  volume  forms  a  substantial  contribution  to  tlie  materials 
for  a  new  History  of  Norfolk,  or  a  new  edition  of  Blomefield's 
great  work,  and  we  hope  that  his  good  example  may  be  followed 
in  counties  which  as  yet  have  no  official  lists. 


*  Norfolk  Official  Lists,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day. 
Compiled  from  original  sources,  with  an  Introduction.  By  Hamnn  le 
Strange.   Published  by  subscription.  Norwich :  Agas  H.  Goose.  1890. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.* 

«  TTISION,"  said  Aristotle  in  a  moment  of  sagacious  specula- 
V  tion,  "  is  the  result  of  some  impression  made  upon  the 
faculty  of  sense  ;  an  impression  which  cannot  be  effected  by  the 
colour  itself  as  perceived,  and  must,  therefore,  be  due  to  the 
medium  which  intervenes.  An  intervening  substance,  then,  of 
one  kind  or  another,  there  must  necessarily  be ;  and  were  this 
intervening  space  made  empty,  not  only  will  the  object  not  be  seen 
exactly,  but  it  will  not  be  perceived  at  all."  Twenty  centuries 
passed  away  before  any  noteworthy  addition  was  made  to  the 
theory  of  light.  Then  Newton  disentangled  the  solar  spectrum 
and  worked  out  the  corpuscular  theory  with  wonderful  dexterity, 
while  at  the  same  time  Huygens,  following  in  the  steps  of  Bar- 
tholinus,  discovered  the  polarization  of  light,  and  Romer  showed 
by  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  that  light  has  a  finite 
and  measurable  velocity.  In  the  last  two  hundred  years  extraor- 
dinary progress  has  been  made  ;  and  if  Newton  had  not  lent  the 
weight  of  his  name  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  still  more  might  by 
this  time  have  been  accomplished.  Never  in  the  history  of 
modern  physics,  we  are  told,  was  truth  so  long  kept  down  by 
authority.  It  follows,  as  Sir  George  Stokes  has  said,  that  we 
should  not  attach  too  great  importance  to  great  names,  but  inves- 
tigate m  an  unbiassed  manner  the  facts  which  lie  open  to  our 
examination.  Newton's  rejection  of  the  wave  theory  was  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  rectilinear  propagation  of 
light  and  the  phenomena  of  polarization.  He  therefore  had  re- 
course to  the  only  alternative — the  supposition  that  the  sensation 
of  light  is  caused  by  the  emission  from  luminous  bodies  of  ex- 
tremely minute  particles  travelling  with  enormous  velocity.  He 
worked  out  the  theory,  as  we  have  said,  with  wonderful  inge- 
nuity, accounting  for  refraction  and  reflection,  and  even  for  the 
colours  of  thin  plates  : — "  Car  ce  grand  homme  "  (to  quote  Biot 
once  more),  "  qui  mettait  la  plus  grande  s^v^rit^  dans  ses  expe- 
riences, et  la  plus  grande  reserve  dans  ses  conjectures,  n'h^sitait 
jamais  a  suivre  les  consequences  d'une  v^rite  aussi  loin  qu'elle 
pouvait  le  conduire."  And  there  were  difficulties  enough  in  the 
way  of  the  emission  theory  to  discourage  a  less  resourceful 
genius.  To  begin  with,  it  had  to  postulate  an  enormous  force 
to  propel  the  particles  with  the  required  velocity — a  force  "  over 
a  million  of  million  times  greater  than  the  force  of  gravity  at  the 
earth's  surface."  But  the  rock  upon  which  the  theory  finally 
split  was  the  observed  fact  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  greater 
in  a  rare  than  in  a  dense  medium.  When  Young  had  discovered 
the  principle  of  destructive  interference  and  the  idea  of  trans- 
verse vibrations  had  taken  shape,  it  was  possible  to  reinstate  the 
wave  theory,  and  show  that  it  could  account  for  facts  which 
the  corpuscular  theory  had  left  unexplained. 

In  The  Theory  of  Light  Mr.  Thomas  Preston  has  given  us  a 
remarkably  clear  and  concise  exposition  of  the  undulatory  theory 
as  it  stands  at  the  present  time.    There  are  plenty  of  elementary 
text-books  treating  the  subject  from  a  popular  point  of  view  ;  but 
the  science  of  Optics  has  long  ago  passed  beyond  the  range  of 
the  general  reader,  and  these  books,  as  Mr.  Preston  points  out, 
"  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  those  who  wish  to  know 
how  far  investigation  has  been  carried,  or  in  what  directions  it 
remains  to  he  pursued,  and  of  these,  which  are  the  most  urgent 
and  most  likely  to  be  attacked  with  success."    Many  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  are  buried  in  the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies 
or  in  scientific  periodicals,  and  are  practically  inaccessible  except 
to  those  who  have  the  run  of  a  large  library.    There  was,  there- 
fore, a  pressing  need  for  a  book  which  should  furnish  the  student 
with  "  an  accurate  and  connected  account  of  the  most  important 
optical  researches  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  the  most  recent 
date."    This,  in  his  own  words,  is  what  Mr.  Preston  has  en- 
deavoured to  supply  ;  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  task.    He  has  presented 
the  mathematical  theory  in  its  simplest  possible  form,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  original  papers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
pursue  the  subject  further.    In  the  ninth  chapter  he  applies 
"  Cornu's  spiral"  with  great  success  to  the  solution  of  problems  in 
difiraction.     He  does  not  assert  the  graphical  method  to  be 
superior  to  the  ordinary  method,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  beautiful 
and  mteresting  in  itself,  and  less  likely  to  repel  junior  students 
by  its  initial  difficulty.    Much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  is  at- 
tributable, no  doubt,  to  the  fascinating  nature  of  the  subject. 
There  is  no  department  of  science  in  which  more  beautiful  ex- 
periments and  more  refined  investigations  are  to  be  met  with. 
Take,  for  example,  Fresnel's  theory  of  double  refraction,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  this  book,  together  with  the 
account  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  prediction  of  internal  conical 
refraction  in  biaxal  crystals,  and  the  subsequent  experimental 
verification  of  the  prediction  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  Or  take  the  twentieth 
chapter,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  methods  by  which 
Fizeau,  Foucault,  Michelson,  and  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  by  experiment  the  velocity  of  light.    There  is,  by-the- 
bye,  another  experimental  method,  not  described  by  Mr.  Preston, 
which  depends  upon  the  balancing  of  a  force  of  electrostatic 
attraction  against  one  of  electro-magnetic  repulsion.    We  are 
a  little  surprised  not  to  find  some  direct  reference  to  this  and 
other  similar  methods,  because  Mr.  Preston  has  not  failed  to 
give  due  prominence  to  the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Hertz  and 
the  equations  of  the  electro-magnetic  field.    The  upshot  of  Hertz's 

*  The  Theory  of  Light.    By  Thomas  Preston,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Dubhn.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1890. 


discoveries  is  to  show  that  luminous  and  electro-magnetic  dis- 
turbances are  propagated  in  one  and  the  same  medium,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  rate,  but  with  very  different 
wave-lengths.  Dr.  Hertz  has  very  considerably  enlarged  our 
knowledge  of  what  we  call  the  ether,  the  all-pervading  medium 
"  to  which,"  as  Mr.  Preston  says,  "  we  now  look  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  process  by  which  one  body  is  enabled  to  attract 
another,  as  well  as  for  an  explanation  of  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter  itself."  But  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind 
how  little,  after  all,  is  known  of  this  mysterious  medium  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  is  a  vehicle  of  energy.  Convenient  as  the 
hypothesis  may  be,  we  cannot  infer  with  certainty  that  the  ether 
actually  exists  as  a  substance ;  we  have  no  definite  knowledge  of 
its  mode  of  action,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  nature  of  the  twists 
or  displacements  to  which  it  may  be  subjected ;  and  recent  ex- 
periments (those  of  Michelson  and  Morley)  have  only  increased 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  consistent  idea  of  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  gross  matter. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

WE  have  been  so  sated  by  controversial  African  literature  of 
late,  and  with  diaries  of  dull  travel  by  indifferent  writeys, 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  such  a  volume  as  the  First  Ascent  of 
Kilimanjaro.    It  is  all  that  a  book  of  the  kind  ought  to  be. 
It  is  handsomely  got  up ;  it  is  admirably  illustrated  ;  it  is  well 
translated  ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  replete  with  information  and  with 
exciting  adventure,  narrated  with  unfailing  brightness  and  anima- 
tion.   Had  the  book  come  under  the  notice  of  the  worthy  old 
geographers  who  covered  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  with  the 
superscription  "  Unexplored,"  and  believed  in  a  waterless  and 
sultry  Sahara,  they  would  assuredly  have  attributed  the  inspira- 
tion of  "  Kilimanjaro  "  to  the  Father  of  lies.  Even  to  us,  with  all 
our  lights  on  the  subject,  it  sounds  strange  to  read  of  eternal 
snows  and  of  gigantic  glaciers  encroaching  on  plateaus  of  per- 
petual verdure  and  with  a  weather-beaten  and  storm-dwarfed 
Alpine  vegetation.    Dr.  Meyer's  mountaineering  feats  more  than 
rival  the  records  of  the  men  who  were  the  first  to  scale  the 
Matterhorn  and  Finsteraarhorn.    For  he  had  no  skilled  guides 
to  take  him  in  charge  ;  he  made  his  starts  from  a  bleak  bivouac 
among  the  rocks  instead  of  from  a  comfortable  hotel ;  and  he  did 
the  work  that  involved  tremendous  bodily  exertions  with  no 
little  anxiety  of  mind,  on  sun-dried  meat  and  Indian  corn,  washed 
down  with  water  and  citric  acid.     Dr.  Meyer  is  a  veteran 
traveller  and  an  enthusiast.    He  had  never  before  visited  Africa, 
but  he  had  set  his  heart  on  being  the  first  to  ascend  Kilimanjaro, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  Africa,  and  is 
certainly  the  loftiest  in  the  German  Empire.    Previous  to  the 
e.\citing  journey  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  volume,  be 
had  made  two  unsuccessful  attempts.    On  the  first  occasion, 
leaving  his  companion  exhausted  behind  him,  he  scrambled  as 
far  as  the  foot  of  the  ice-cap  or  extinct  crater  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  Kibo,  one  of  Kilimanjaro's  twin  peaks.    The  second 
attempt  was  baffled  altogether  by  the  war  between  the  Germans 
and  the  Arabs ;  and  the  venturesome  explorer  was  made  captive 
and  held  to  ransom  by  the  Arab  chief  Bushiri.  Noways  daunted, 
he  undertook  the  third  expedition,  which  met  with  the  full  suc- 
cess it  deserved.    He  showed  his  discretion  in  selecting  as  his 
companion  Herr  Purtscheller,  a  tried  mountaineering  man  and  a 
professor  of  gymnastics,  who  had  every  opportunity  on  the  ice- 
slopes  and  the  rock-ledges  of  putting  his  own  lessons  in  practice. 
Without  drawing  invidious  comparisons,  we  are  struck  by  the 
quiet  and  smooth  efficiency  with  which  Dr.  Meyer  conducted  his 
march.     Good  masters  make  good  servants,  and  among  the 
leaders  of  his  Somali  and  Zanzibar  attendants,  he  had  the  luck 
to  find  men  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  on  whom  he  could  rely, 
lie  kept  strict  discipline,  but  he  knew  when  to  be  indulgent. 
Though  there  were  feuds  and  fighting  in   the  districts  he 
traversed,  he  had  no  occasion  to  shoot  a  single  native,  and  he 
"  squared  "  the  petty  chiefs  who  were  inclined  to  give  trouble  by 
a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness  and   liberality.     Like  most 
travellers  who  have  done  excellent  work,  he  is  inclined  to  make 
light  of  his  hardships.    He  declares  that,  if  the  African  explorer 
in  these  parts  fares  badly,  it  must  be  his  own  fault.    The  people 
were  always  eager  to  trade  in  provisions,  and  in  populous  districts 
supplies  of  all  kinds  poured  in  with  profusion.    As  his  little 
caravan  approached  the  mountainous  regions,  he  paints  enchant- 
ing pictures  of  the  scenery.    He  describes  valleys  watered  by 
murmuring  brooks,  rippling  downwards  under  canopies  of  sugar 
canes  and  bananas,  and  sleek  herds  of  cattle  grazing  upon  grassy 
slopes,  studded  with  umbrageous  timber  in  park-like  clumps. 
Between  the  valleys  are  boundless  stretches  of  wooded  pasture  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  vultures,  scarcely  a 
bird  is  to  be  seen ;  and  e.xcept  during  the  rains,  no  insects  are 
visible.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  big 
game ;  the  rhinoceros  and  the  giraffe  graze  singly,  or  in  groups 
of  two  or  three ;  the  larger  antelopes  and  the  zebras  run  in  herds 
of  two  or  three  hundred ;  and  when  the  party  had  reached 
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the  forest  regions  higher  up,  they  came  everywhere  on  the  tracks 
of  buffalo  and  the  ■wrecliage  of  the  devastating  elephants. 
Dr.  Meyer  complains  bitterly  of  the  invasions  of  sportsmen 
who  not  only  massacre  indiscriminately,  but  scare  away  the 
game.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  since  he  wrote,  the  German 
Colonial  authorities  have  restricted  the  rights  of  shooting  in  their 
African  dominions.  The  march  through  the  forest  was  in 
such  silence  and  gloom  as  was  described  in  more  melodramatic 
language  by  Stanley.  "The  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 
hoarse  bark  of  the  monkey  or  the  mournful  cry  of  the  liornbill." 
They  emerged  from  it  among  jagged  rocks  rising  out  of  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  rhododendrons  and  giant  heaths,  tapestried  and 
festooned  with  trailing  grey  lichens.  The  thermometer  had 
fallen  to  36°  Fahr.,  and  the  guards  and  porters  from  the  tropical 
zone  in  their  scanty  clothing  sat  cowering  and  shivering  over  the 
sputtering  camp  fires.  Leaving  the  bulk  of  his  party  behind, 
Dr.  Meyer  established  himself  imder  a  bell  tent  in  a  higher 
camp  by  way  of  outpost,  and  from  that,  with  Herr  Purtscheller, 
he  pushed  onwards  qgain,  with  a  single  native  attendant  to  cook 
and  carry  some  bedding.  He  and  his  European  companion  were 
laden  with  their  provisions,  personal  necessaries,  and  scientific 
instruments.  We  wish  we  could  follow  them  in  the  sensations 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  story  of  their  successive  attempts  on  the 
two  summits  of  Kibo  and  Mawenyi,  in  which  pluck  and  persever- 
ance were  ultimately  rewarded.  The  descriptions  of  the  volcanic 
scenery,  with  its  aspects  of  savage  desolation,  are  wonderfully 
vivid  and  picturesque.  When  they  had  left  the  last  vestiges  of 
vegetation  beneath  them,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  16,000  feet, 
they  looked  up  across  the  steeps  of  rock-strewn  talus  at  a  mas- 
sive wall  of  ice  which  seemed  to  be  crenelated  and  crowned  with 
towers  and  battlements.  The  climbing  w^as  dangerous  as  well  as 
difficult,  and  the  rarified  air  told  terribly  upon  them.  Now  and 
again  on  some  exposed  slope  or  in  a  couloir,  they  were  bombarded 
with  heavy  discharges  of  blocks,  for  the  lower  clilfs  are  always  in 
process  of  disintegration,  and  it  seems  marvellous  that  the 
mountain  has  not  crumbled  and  collapsed.  Often  they  had  to 
cut  steps  in  the  ice-walls,  and  "  each  step  cost  some  twenty 
.strokes  of  the  axe."  Repeatedly,  after  excessive  efforts,  they 
were  turned  back  by  some  impracticable  obstacle,  and  the 
glaciers  being  greatly  cracked  and  crevassed,  they  were  always 
treading  gingerly  on  precarious  snow-bridges.  At  last,  although 
still  below  the  most  lofty  elevation,  "  the  secret  of  Kibo  lay  un- 
veiled before  us — at  our  feet  yawned  a  gigantic  crater  with 
precipitous  walls,  occupy insr  the  entire  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  sight  burst  upon  us  with  such  unexpected  suddenness,  that 
for  a  moment  it  almost  took  our  breath  away."  On  the  ascent  of 
the  other  peak  of  Mawenyi  they  had  even  more  break-neck 
climbing.  They  worked  up  the  face  of  the  lower  cliffs  by  vertical 
fissures,  as  a  sweep  might  have  scrambled  up  an  old-fashioned 
chimney,  and  Dr.  Meyer  gives  Herr  Purtscheller  credit  for  the 
instinct  which  showed  him  a  way  round  apparently  impossible 
•corners,  and  along  the  friable  scarps  of  dizzy  precipices.  So  we  can 
sympathize  with  Dr.  Meyer's  justifiable  pride  when  he  planted 
the  German  colours  on  the  untrodden  summit  of  the  mountain. 

In  the  Troubadour-Land  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould  we  are  in  very 
different  scenes  and  associations.  Provence  and  Languedoc  are  the 
•cradle-lands  of  love,  song,  and  romance,  when  the  semi-barbaric 
chivalry  of  Northern  Europe  found  their  only  distractions  in 
banqueting  and  bloodshed.  Consequently  when  the  iron  North 
went  crusading  in  the  sensuous  South,  the  fair  land  was  given 
over  to  fire  and  sword,  and  many  a  venerable  monument  of 
antiquity  was  destroyed.  Moreover  in  later  times  the  sea  has 
been  receding  from  the  ancient  seaports,  the  population  has 
been  dwindling  and  shifting  to  the  busy  centres  of  industry, 
and  many  religious  buildings  have  fallen  into  decay  or  been 
diverted  to  secular  uses.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much  that 
is  interesting  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation.  The  massive  Roman  remains  have  defied 
the  ravages  of  modern  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  have  been 
quarrying  the  blocks  for  aqueducts  and  temples,  and  turning  am- 
phitheatres into  medipeval  fortresses.  Moreover,  the  physical 
character  of  the  country  is  remarkable,  and  it  can  boast  an  ex- 
ceptionally sensational  liistory  since  the  shores  of  southern 
Gaul  were  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  and  more  effectually  subju- 
gated and  civilized  by  the  Romans.  We  fancy  tliat  few  men 
are  better  fitted  than  Mr.  Gould  to  deal  with  all  these  subjects 
comparatively  off-hand.  He  tells  us  that  when  in  Rome  he 
received  peremptory  instructions  from  his  publishers  to  go  and 
write  a  book  on  Provence.  He  went  accordingly,  and  he  wrote 
the  book.  We  do  not  say  that  it  shows  no  signs  of  book-making. 
He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  churches,  museums,  &c.,  which 
is  to  be  found  with  slight  variations  in  the  guide-books.  But, 
on  the  whole,  and  as  we  should  have  expected,  there  is  a  credit- 
able freshness  and  originality  in  the  volume.  We  need  not  say 
that  Mr.  Gould  is  at  his  best  in  the  way  of  narrating  and  inter- 
preting apocryphal  old  legends.  As  an  accomplished  classical 
scholar  he  gives  an  admirable  idea  of  the  famous  campaigns  of 
Marius  against  the  barbarians.  He  traces  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  the  towns  which  once,  like  Venice,  were  nourished  by 
their  lagoons,  and  had  luxuries  floated  to  their  doors  on  canals 
and  navigable  rivers.  He  .shows  how  the  costly  draining  and 
embanking  works  of  comparatively  modern  engineers  have 
proved  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing,  and  changed  a  district 
which  used  to  be  one  of  the  granaries  of  the  world  into  malarious 
ewamps  given  over  to  sheep,  waterfowl,  and  troops  of  half-wild 
horses.    He  gives  an  admirable  account  of  those  very  remarkable 


districts — tlie  Crau  and  Les  Baux,  as  well  as  the  Camargue. 
Moreover,  like  William  Howitt  or  Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  he  en- 
livens his  narrative  by  recounting  his  personal  experiences,  turning 
trivial  incidents  to  good  account.  He  makes  a  point  of  travelling 
third  class,  and  of  patronizing  second-class  provincial  inns,  and 
though  we  cannot  sympathize  with  his  self-sacrificing  spirit,  we 
are  grateful  for  what  we  gain  by  it.  For  he  is  always  ready  to 
talk,  and,  like  a  clever  cross-examining  counsel,  he  excels  in 
bringing  flashes  of  light  out  of  darkness,  and  in  extracting  what 
they  can  tell  from  uneducatt^d  or  reluctant  witnesses.  He  has 
known  France  from  his  childhood,  and  it  is  his  conviction,  by  the 
way,  that  Frenchmen  have  changed  greatly  since  the  disastrous 
war.  They  used  to  carry  themselves,  like  native-born  Americans, 
as  if  they  could  whip  all  creation  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  they 
were  always  cheery  or  jovial  over  their  ordinaire  or  cognac.  Now 
they  seem  depressed  like  beaten  game-cocks ;  they  have  been 
fairly  overcrowed  by  the  truculent  Germans,  and  they  misdoubt  a 
second  appeal  to  the  chances  of  war.  If  it  be  so,  though  the  tables 
d'hote  may  lose  in  joviality,  there  is  compensation  in  the  thought 
that  their  depression  may  bind  them  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and 
their  discouragement  may  tend  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 


lONICA.* 

THE  volume  of  verse  which  is  known  to  all  Eton  men,  to  most 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  of  some  standing,  and  to  a  few 
— not,  we  think,  to  many — readers  of  poetry  outside  of  these 
charmed  circles,  as  lonica,  has  had,  we  believe,  two  previous  ap- 
pearances in  print,  one  more  than  thirty,  the  other  about  twenty, 
years  ago.  Its  authorship  is  the  most  open  of  secrets.  But  an  in- 
cognito so  long  maintained  is  worthy  of  respect  by  literary 
courte.sy.  Nor  shall  we  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  omissions  or 
additions  in  the  different  issues,  but  rather  consider  the  whole  as 
it  now  appears,  in  the  light  of  a  substantive  work.  It  so  happens 
— and  the  detail  is  not  an  obtrusion  of  personal  matter,  but 
germane  to  the  criticism — that  the  present  reviewer  last  read  lonica 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  decades,  and  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  memory,  the  impressions  of  the  two  readings  were  remarkably 
uniform,  though  the  subject  matter  is  by  no  means  identical. 
This,  in  the  case  of  work  which,  in  time  of  composition  (for  much 
of  it  is  dated),  seems  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  period 
from  1850  to  1890,  is  of  itself  rather  a  curious  thing. 

One  not  insignificant  note  of  impression  about  lonica  which  has 
thus  reproduced  itself  is  as  follows,  There  is  here,  as  we  may 
presently  find  occasion  to  show  more  at  length,  some  exceedingly 
remarkable  verse  and  some  undoubted  poetry.  But  there  is  also 
a  very  curious  note  of  what  we  can  only  call  amateurishness.  Let 
us  hasten  to  clear  up  what  we  mean  by  amateurish.  In  a  certain 
sense,  of  course,  all  poetry  is  amateur,  unless  it  is  an  official 
utterance  of  the  Poet  Laureate  or  the  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford,  who  are,  we  think,  the  only  constituted  poetical  authori- 
ties in  this  kingdom,  or,  indeed,  these  kingdoms.  That,  we 
need  hardly  say,  is  not  our  meaning.  Nor  do  we  mean  by 
"amateurish,"  "bad,"  or  "minor,"  or  any  such  thing.  We 
do  not  even  mean — though  this  also  is  a  note  of  the  book 
— that  it  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  genuinely  poetical  but 
comparatively  rare  elans  of  a  man  with  whom  the  poetical  mood 
is  an  exception  are  collected.  The  amateurishness  to  which 
we  refer  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  great  poets,  and  is  absent 
from  some  comparatively  small  ones.  Keats,  for  instance,  had  it 
to  his  last  and  best ;  Shelley  seldom  or  never  even  in  his  earliest 
and  worst.  Wordsworth,  with  all  his  pompous  consecration, 
often  displays  it ;  Southey,  an  infinitely  inferior  poet,  never. 
Herrlck  is  quite  free  from  it,  and  so  is  Carew ;  while  their  con- 
temporary, and  at  his  best  superior,  Crashaw,  is  full  of  it.  It  is 
not  easy  to  define,  for  almost  all  its  several  marks  may  coexist 
with  freedom  from  it ;  but  it  may  be  generally  adumbrated  as  a 
want  of  sustained  command  of  the  minor  requirements  of  poetry  ; 
an  apparently  unconscious  declension  from  well-girtness  and  pro- 
portion into  the  slipshod  and  the  formless ;  a  sudden  and  un- 
accountable loss  of  inspiration  ;  a  heedless  acquiescence  in  little 
slovenlinesses,  such  as  (a  besetting  sin  with  the  author  of  lonica) 
the  alternation  of  "  you  "  and  "  thou  "  ;  an  exasperating  change 
from  sailing  serenely  through  the  empyrean  to  flapping  the  wings 
goose-fashion. 

But,  though  there  is  something  of  this  in  lonica,  there  is  very 
much  else.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great  individuality. 
The  Tennysonian  echo  is  very  strong  here  and  there ;  but 
there  is  enough  that  is  original  beside  and  behind  it  to  prevent 
its  being  merely  an  echo.  To  another  writer  the  poems  are 
frequently  even  closer;  but  the  resemblance  to  Mr.  JNIatthew 
Arnold  is  a  resemblance,  not  of  derivation,  but  of  parallel.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  that  we  remember  in  any 
two  writers,  extending  as  it  does,  not  merely  to  mannerisms  of 
thought  and  speech,  but  to  general  habit  of  mind,  to  sources  of 
inspiration  and  study,  and  even  to  some  faults  of  taste  and 
temper.  Looked  at  from  some  points  of  view,  the  two  are  of 
course  poles  asunder  ;  looked  at  from  others,  there  would  be 
some  faint  excuse  for  a  thirtieth-century  commentator  of  a  type 
now  very  well  known,  who,  finding  lonica  to  be  adespoton,  and 
lacking  positive  information,  should  describe  it  as  Mr.  Arnold's. 

But  to  its  contents.    The  dedication  is  to  us  utterly  ruined  by 
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what  Dr.  Johnson  so  justly  called  the  "  disgusting  "  confusion  of 
you  and  thou  already  referred  to,  and  the  reflection  on  the  Aja.v 
which  follows,  though  a  not  unsound  piece  of  sentiment,  is  little 
more.  But  "  Mimnermus  in  Church,"  au  almost  famous  copy  of 
verses,  deserves  its  fame  well  enough,  though  its  sentiment  — 

Your  chilly  stars  I  can  forecco, 

This  warm,  kind  world  is  all  I  know — 

is  more  hackneyed  now  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  production. 
We  have  never  quite  shared  the  admiration  expressed,  and  doubt- 
less felt,  by  some  for  the  translation : — 

They  told  Qie,  Heraclitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead. 

For  the  metre  seems  to  us  unhappily  chosen  for  an  epicede  ; 
and  we  cannot  get  over  a  doubtless  quite  irrational  personal 
impression  that  the  form  of  the  opening  words  ought  to  lead  up 
to  the  statement  that  the  news  was  not  true.  The  half-dozen 
classical  pieces  which  follow  are  fine,  but  not  very  far  out  of  the 
common.  That  note  is  first  struck  in  the  beautiful  Dii-ffe,  which 
we  must  quote,  and  against  which  we  have  not  a  word  to  say, 
except  that  we  do  not  like  thez  sound  for  "  Anteros."  It  is  true 
that  English  is  rather  niggardly  of  rhymes  with  the  soft  s  after 
long  o,  but  there  are  some  : — 

Naiad,  hid  beneath  the  bank 

By  the  willowy  river-side, 
Where  Xarci-sus  genth'  sank. 

Where  unmarried  Echo  died. 
Unto  thy  serene  repose 
Waft  the  stricken  Anteros. 

Where  the  tranquil  swan  is  borne, 

Imapeil  in  a  watery  glass, 
Where  the  sprays  of  fresh  pink  thorn 

Stoop  to  catch  the  boats  that  pass. 
Where  the  earliest  orchis  grows, 
Bur}'  thou  fair  Anteros. 

Glide  we  by,  with  prow  and  oar : 

Kipple  shadows  off  the  wave, 
And  reflect  ed  on  the  shore 

Ha)ily  play  about  the  grave. 
Folds  of  .summer-light  enclose 
AU  that  once  was  Anteros. 

On  a  flickering  wave  we  gaze, 

Not  upon  his  answering  eyes  : 
Fhiwer  and  bird  Ave  scarce  can  praise, 

Having  lost  his  sweet  replies: 
Ci'ld  and  mute  the  river  flows 
With  our  tears  for  Anteros. 

Almost  as  good  is  the  succeeding  "  Invocation  "  : — ■ 

I  never  prayed  for  Dryads  to  haunt  the  woods  again. 

But  to  find  this  Ionian  in  his  true  element  we  must  pass  to 
"  Academus  "  with  the  two  stanzas : — 

Mv  summers  lapse  away  beneath 

Their  cool  Athenian  shade  : 
And  I  a  string  for  myrtle -wreath, 

A  whetstone  unto  blade  ; 

I  cheer  the  games  I  cannot  play  ; 

As  stands  a  crippled  squire 
To  watch  his  master  through  the  fray. 

Uplifted  by  desire. 

"  Amaturus,"  again,  though,  of  course,  inspired  by  the  immortal 
"  Where'er  she  be,  That  not  impossible  she,"  is  a  very  charming 
poem,  full  of  such  touches  as  that  of  the  lady's  voice  : — 

With  sud'len  turns  when  love 
Gtts  overnear  to  doting. 

And  eyelids  lightly  falling 
On  little  glistening  seas. 

Neither  shall  a  man  miss  if  he  be  wise 

When  these  rocKs  were  yellow  as  gold, 
or  two  real  "  Fragments  of  Childhood,"  or  the  Sapphics — 

Love  like  an  island  held  a  single  heart, 

or  the  autumnal  sadness  of  "  Amavi,"  re-echoed  and  varied  in 
"Deteriora,"  or  the  delightful  "  Merry  Parting."  We  own  to  a 
shock  of  surprise  that  so  accomplished  a  scholar  should  make  of 

Play  "  La  defaite  des  Suisses,"  then  pearly  notes, 

a  decasyllable  ;  but  this  is  almost  a  solitary  dwelling  in  the  tents 
of  Soli.  Let  there  be  praise  for  the  brave  and  wise  defiance  of 
"A  Eetrospect  of  School  Life."  "  To  Two  Young  Ladies  "  keeps 
up  excellently  that  tradition  of  half-laughing,  half-serious  rhyme 
which,  though  it  has  never  failed  since  Swift's  snatches  in  the 
letters  to  Stella,  and,  indeed,  earlier,  has  got  rather  rarer  of  late. 
The  new  "  Ballad  for  a  Boy,"  on  a  certain  chivalrous  deed  of  the 
old  French  navy,  deserves  high  praise  ;  "  Ilersilia  "  (to  the  address 
of  Newnham  and  Girton)  would  not  have  been  scorned  by  Praed, 
and  then  with  two  snatches  in  different  keys,  both  true  enough, 
■we  end : — 

Woe  worth  old  Time  the  lord, 
Pointing  his  senseless  sword 
Down  on  our  festal  board, 
Where  we  would  dine. 
Chilling  the  kindly  hall, 
Bidding  the  dainties  pall, 
Making  the  garlands  fall, 
Souring  the  wine. 


I. 

With  these  words.  Good-bye,  Adieu, 

Take  I  leave  to  part  from  you, 

1-enve  to  go  beyond  your  view, 

Tlirough  the  haze  of  that  which  is  to  he ; 

Fare  thou  forth,  and  wing  thy  way, 

So  our  language  makes  me  say. 

Though  it  yield,  the  forward  spirit  needs  most  pray 

In  the  word  that  is  hope's  old  token. 

II. 

Though  the  fountain  cease  to  play, 

Dew  must  glitter  near  the  brink, 

Though  the  weary  mind  decay, 

As  of  old  it  thought  so  must  it  think. 

Leave  alone  the  darkling  eyes 

Fixed  UDon  the  moving  skies. 

Cross  the  hands  upon  the  bosom,  there  to  rise 

To  the  throb  of  the  faith  not  spoken. 

That  there  are  faults,  independently  of  the  formal  ones  already 
noted,  to  balance  the  merits  of  lonica  is  unfortunately  true 
enough,  though  they  are  perhaps  less  noticeable  than  in  the 
original  form.  Occasionally  the  writer  is  trivial ;  occasionally, 
as  has  been  said,  his  taste  is  doubtful.  More  often  still  there  is 
a  sort  of  trail  of  mawkish  and  inordinate  affection  which  is,  if 
not  actually  disgusting,  decidedly  deplaisant.  The  poet's  philo- 
sopliy  wants  breadth,  range,  nobility,  manliness  ;  his  "  philooaly  " 
is  equally  destitute  of  vigour,  of  breeze,  of  the  pure  fire  of 
straightforward  passion.  He  is  at  times  distinctly  unwhole- 
some, and  one  feels  inclined  to  ask  with  a  vigorous  ancestor, 
"  Give  me  the  table-flap,  the  mutton  bone,  and  Mary  !  "  instead, 
of  his  bookish  perfumes  and  flower-beds  and  questionable  per- 
sonages with  epicene  characteristics.  But  this  taint  is  not 
universal,  and  where  it  is  absent  there  is  not  seldom  an  almost 
equal  excellence  of  scholarly  presentation  in  form  and  poetical 
quality  in  matter. 


TWO  FARM  ANNUALS.* 

IN  the  course  of  a  rather  favourable  review  of  the  Dairy 
Annual  and  the  Poultry  and  Phjeon  A?mual  last  year,  we 
ventured  to  sugge.st  that  descriptions  of  the  various  breeds  were 
almost  as  necessary  in  the  case  of  cattle  as  of  poultry;  that  a  list 
of  the  coinages  of  some  two  dozen  foreign  countries,  with  the 
English  equivalents,  were  no  more  required  by  poultry-fanciers 
than  by  dairy-farmers ;  that  where  economy  of  space  was  de- 
sirable— as  it  always  is  in  a  pocket-book — such  things  as  lists  of 
"  foreign  dairy  scientists  and  expert.?,"  and  the  names  of  every 
member  of  the  committees  of  a  number  of  poultry  shows  or  clubs,, 
might  be  omitted  with  advantage ;  that  pocket-books  of  this 
kind  would  be  the  better  for  pencils  in  their  covers ;  that  the 
rules  for  ascertaining  the  ages  of  cattle  by  their  teeth  would  be 
clearer  if  illustrated  ;  that  if  the  one  Annual  wanted  an  index,^ 
80  also  did  the  other  ;  that  the  book  on  the  dairy  was  incomplete 
without  a  calving-table  ;  that  the  dates  ought  to  be  printed  on 
the  weekly  labour-account;  and  that  the  spaces  for  the  names  of 
the  cows,  on  the  Cow  Record,  should  be  wider,  while  those 
for  the  dates  of  service  might  well  be  narrower.  Now,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  not  one  of  our  suggestions  has  been  acted  upon.  Nor 
do  one  or  two  other  little  friendly  hints  which  we  gave  at  the 
same  time  appear  to  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  author, 
who  still  prefers  his  own  spelling  in  "  fricassed  "  chickens.  One 
alteration,  however,  has  been  made  which  we  did  not  suggest. 
Last  year,  in  the  Calendar,  besides  the  principal  feast  days,  the 
names  and  dates  were  given  of  a  large  number  of  agricultural  and 
poultry  shows.  This  year  nothing  at  all  is  given,  the  pages  being 
left  blank  for  the  owners  of  the  books  to  fill  in  according  to 
their  own  tastes  and  fancies.  What  strikes  us  most  in  looking 
through  the-se  two  Annuals  is  the  want  of  information  concern- 
ing things  which  have  happened  in  connexion  with  their  subjects 
in  l8go.  A  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  dairy-farming 
world,  during  a  year  which  has  been  particularly  interesting, 
would  have  been  acceptable  enough.  Yet  these  two  pocket-books 
are  sufficiently  good  to  be  worth  making  better.  Possibly  their 
author  may  take  a  more  despairing  view  of  them  than  we  do ; 
for  he  has  scarcely  improved  them  at  all  this  year;  indeed,  the  blank 
calendars  suggest  the  possibility  that  next  year  his  Annuals  may 
consist  of  nothing  but  ruled  paper,  enabling  the  reader  to  have 
been  first  of  all  the  writer.  "  If  you  don't  like  my  book,"  he  may 
virtually  say,  "  go  and  write  one  for  yourself." 


MARSHALL'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMlCS.f 

THIS  book  is,  without  doubt,  among  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  political  science  made  by  English  authors 
within  recent  times.  In  using  the  word  "political"  rather  than 
the  narrower  and  more  obvious  "  economic,"  we  have  already 

*  The  Dairy  Annual.  A  Reference  Book  for  Dairy  Farmers  and 
Dairymen.    By  James  Long.    London:  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1891. 

T/ie  Foultri/  and  Pigeon  Annual.  A  Note-Book  for  Breeders  and 
Exhibitors.    13y  James  Long.    London  :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.  1891. 

t  Principles  of  Economics.  By  Alfred  Marshall,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  &c.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.  i8go. 
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given  by  implication  one  reason  for  thinking  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
work  as  highly  as  we  do.  Mr.  Marshall  has  vindicated  Political 
Economy  from  the  reproach  of  being  a  thing  of  dry  and  unreal 
abstractions ;  at  worst  a  science  falsely  so  called  and  useless  or 
misleading  in  practice,  at  best  a  sort  of  auxiliary  calculus  to  the 
larger  survey  of  statesmen  and  reformers.  He  exhibits  it  as  a 
true  and  living  branch  of  Politics,  as  the  study  not  merely  of  the 
logical  consequences  of  competition  between  wealth-seeking 
individuals,  but  of  the  wealth  of  nations  in  the  fullest  sense. 
There  has  been  a  notion  abroad  for  some  time  that  the  so-called 
orthodox  economic  theories  of  the  English  school  have  broken 
down,  and  nothing  definite  has  taken  their  place ;  that  modern 
economists  are  hopelessly  at  variance  with  one  another  even  on 
fundamentals ;  that,  in  short,  the  scientific  treatment  of  economic 
problems  is  discredited,  and  we  may  as  well  go  back  to  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  common  sense,  which  would  leave  us  in 
evil  plight  enough ;  for  the  deliverances  of  common-sense  in 
matters  of  this  kind  are  mostly  crude  and  unguarded  versions  of 
these  same  discredited  economic  axioms,  tempered  by  gush  and 
guesswork  in  uncertain  proportions.  A  reader  who  has  followed 
Mr.  Marshall  with  reasonable  care  will  be  delivered  from  this 
illusion  once  for  all.  Political  Economy,  so  far  from  falling 
into  anarchy,  has  been  consolidating  her  dominion  and  extending 
her  boundaries.  There  have  been  rumours,  but  not  of  war ; 
the  smoke  of  the  camp-fires  has  marked,  not  lines  of  battle,  but 
the  advance  of  settlers  into  new  territory ;  the  noise  that  we 
heard  was  not  the  din  of  arms,  but  the  ring  of  the  pioneer's  axe 
in  the  forest  and  the  claiig  of  the  workshops  where  new  tools  are 
being  forged,  that  the  land  may  be  subdued  and  explored.  The 
process  which  on  a  hasty  view  seems  to  be  an  unsettlement  of 
principle,  is  really  the  development  of  the  principles  in  their 
application  to  more  and  more  complex  facts.  Conditions  and 
qualifications  which  were  tacitly  supposed  to  be  outside  the  range 
of  exact  reasoning  or  measurement  are  being  brought  within  it. 
Starting  from  concrete  observation  of  certain  facts  and  operations 
in  society,  the  science  has  worked  out  a  reasoned  system  of  con- 
sequences, and  has  thence  returned  again  to  grapple  more  closely 
with  the  multitude  and  variety  of  facts,  and,  in  the  very  act  of 
subduing  them  to  rule,  to  enlarge  and  refine  its  rules.  This 
alternating  prevalence  of  the  abstract  and  the  concrete  in  work- 
ing methods  is  not  peculiar  to  the  economic  branch  of  politics  ; 
it  is  often  conspicuous  in  the  development  of  political  and  legal 
systems.  It  is  not  even  confined  to  political  or  social  science  as 
■a,  whole.  In  some  sciences  it  is  sin  affair  of  special  departments, 
or  of  the  point  of  view  taken  for  a  special  purpose,  rather  than  of 
rhythmic  periods.  But  the  contrast  is  observable  even  in  the 
exact  sciences ;  and,  rightly  considered,  it  is  a  true  contrast 
of  complementary  elements,  not  an  opposition  of  hostile 
ones.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  cannot  learn  to  build  iron 
bridges  by  reading  mathematical  treatises  on  physics ;  but  it 
is  no  less  certain  that  without  the  mathematicians  the  bridges, 
if,  indeed,  they  got  built  at  all,  could  not  be  built  nearly  so 
well  or  safely.  A  working  engineer  who  should  deride  mathe- 
maticians for  discussing  the  behaviour  of  absolutely  rigid  rods, 
frictionless  surfaces,  weightless  strings,  and  such  like  ideal  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  nature,  would  show  himself  discreditably 
ignorant  of  the  reasons  of  his  own  art.  And  yet  the  topics  of 
objection  to  Political  Economy  which  are  commonly  found  in  the 
mouths  of  people  who  think  themselves  practical,  and  sometimes 
even  of  statesmen,  are  precisely  of  this  kind. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Political  Economy  should  be  formally 
divided  into  branches  corresponding,  if  not  to  pure  and  applied 
mathematics,  at  any  rate  to  physical  mathematics  and  to  their 
practical  applications.  Thus  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  this  or  that  historical  system 
of  land  tenure  and  cultivation  somewhat  as  Carnot's  theory 
of  a  heat-engine  to  the  design  and  construction  of  actual  .steam- 
engines,  or  Ulerk  Maxwell's  theory  of  electricity  to  the  cal- 
culations by  which  the  consulting  engineer  of  an  electric  lighting 
company  determines  the  plant  required  for  a  central  station. 
But  political  science  is  not  a  thing  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  class  of  experts;  on  the  contrary,  the  widest  possible 
diffusion  of  it  seems  to  be  the  best  if  not  the  only  perma- 
nent security,  in  modern  constitutional  States,  against  the  cynical 
charlatanism  of  professional  politicians,  who  are  apt  to  be  any- 
thing but  truly  scientific.  Hence,  whatever  increases  the  appa- 
rent technicality  of  any  branch  of  political  science,  and  thereby 
makes  it  strange  or  repulsive  to  educated  citizens  at  large, 
is  to  that  extent  an  evil;  and  it  seems  that,  in  the  practical 
exposition  of  economic  science,  any  formal  division  of  the  kind 
suggested  would  in  this  way  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
abstract  parts  of  political  economy  may  be  aided  and  illustrated, 
in  the  hands  of  an  economist  who  is  also  a  mathematician,  by 
quasi-mathematical  methods,  and  even  by  downright  mathemati- 
cal work,  as  Mr.  Marshall  himself  has  shown.  But  Mr.  Marshall, 
addressing  the  educated  public,  has  wisely  adopted  the  concrete 
method  from  the  outset,  and  has  put  his  mathematical  work  into 
notes  and  appendixes.  The  result  is  that  his  book,  without  any 
sacrifice  of  scientific  exactness,  has  a  literary  merit  and  a  human 
interest  which  are  exceedingly  rare  in  works  on  the  subject,  and 
that  the  dangers  of  misapprehension  and  perversion  are  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  degree.  Mr.  Marshall  is  eminently  quali- 
fied by  personal  and  practical  knowledge  to  take  this  line.  He 
writes  as  one  who  knows  the  market  and  the  factory  not  merely 
from  books.  He  has  studied  production  and  demand  not  in  statistics 
alone,  but  by  entering  into  the  manufacturer's,  the  merchant's,  and 


the  workman's  point  of  view.  Land  tenure  and  agriculture  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  familiar  to  Mr.  Marshall  at  first-hand,  but  he 
has  used  the  best  sources  of  information  and  left  nothing  un- 
verified; and  those  who  wish  to  discuss  agrarian  questions  on  a 
solid  basis  of  fact  will  do  well  to  acquaint  themselves,  whatever 
their  social  and  political  theories  may  be,  with  his  chapters  on 
"Demand  and  Supply  lu  relation  to  Land."  Then  Mr.  Marshall 
never  forgets  that  the  political  sciences,  in  a  more  direct  and 
special  way  than  other  kinds  of  science,  exist  for  the  aake  of  the 
common  weal.  He  writes  as  a  citizen  and  keeps  the  common  weal 
constantly  in  sight.  He  is  not  content  to  demonstrate  that  such 
and  such  will  be  the  consequences,  in  the  long  run  and  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  of  men's  pursuit  of  material  advantages,  and 
leave  it  to  others  to  judge  how  far  those  consequences  may  be  for 
the  common  advantage  or  not.  Oftentimes  he  shows  that  there 
is  room  for  strictly  economic  argument  in  matters  where  it  is 
commonly  and  perhaps  too  lightly  supposed  that  political  economy 
has  to  be  in  some  way  overridden  for  the  sake  of  higher  ends 
than  material  wealth.  He  forcibly  maintains,  for  example,  that 
even  from  a  business  point  of  view  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
in  towns  and  populous  districts  is  a  good  public  investment. 

The  volume  now  before  us  begins  with  an  introductory  survey, 
containing,  by  an  excellent  innovation,  much  more  historical 
matter  than  it  has  been  usual  to  admit  in  economic  treatises,  and 
goes  on  to  consider  the  fundamental  notions  of  wealth,  produc- 
tion, capital,  and  income,  and  then  to  work  out  the  problems  of 
demand  and  supply,  cost  of  production,  and  value.  To  follow 
Mr.  Marshall's  exposition  over  the  whole  field  would  be  to  write 
another  book.  We  have  found  it  singularly  clear  and  interesting 
throughout,  and  we  can  think  of  only  one  sort  of  readers  likely  to 
be  disappointed — those  who  regard  scientific  books  as  magazines 
of  compact  and  dogmatic  definitions,  which  can  be  used  to  save 
their  brains  from  being  hurt  with  too  much  thinking.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's way,  as  he  himself  declares  at  an  early  stage,  is  to  care  less 
for  defining  terms  than  for  analysing  ideas ;  and  his  analysis  is 
verified  and  enlivened  at  every  step  by  testing  its  correspondence 
with  the  facts  of  real  life.  As  continuity  is  the  rule  in  the  actual 
nature  of  things,  so  is  it  the  guiding  principle  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
work.  Old-fashioned  hard-and-fast  divisions  are  relegated  to  the 
place  of  convenient  approximations — true  enough  to  be  useful  in 
dealing  with  the  groups  of  typical  cases  to  which  they  are  appro- 
priate, but  not  to  be  trusted  anywhere  near  the  border-line. 
Thus,  even  the  distinction  between  "  productive  "  and  "  unproduc- 
tive "  work,  which  is  one  of  the  best  marked,  is  not  a  really  fixed 
one.  As  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  we  must  always  be  prepared  to 
check  our  use  of  the  term  by  asking,  Productive  of  what  ? 
Generally  we  seem  to  mean  by  "  productive"  that  which  increases 
man's  permanent  resources  of  use  and  enjoyment,  as  distinct 
from  that  which  gives  merely  ephemeral  pleasure.  The  same 
labour  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be  productive  at  one 
time  and  unproductive  at  another.  Mr.  Marshall  takes  the 
maker  of  ices  as  a  pretty  obvious  example  of  the  unproduc- 
tive worker.  But  it  will  cease  to  be  so  if  he  is  in  India  and  makes 
ices  for  the  consumption  of  an  English  magistrate,  to  whom 
ice  is  a  necessary  in  the  sense  that  without  it  he  could  not 
keep  him.self  in  health  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  for  his 
judicial  duties.  That  which  is  a  mere  ephemeral  luxury  to  the 
native  may  be  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink  to  the  European. 
Mr.  Marshall  is  careful  to  point  out  that  in  strictness  man  can- 
not produce  anything  at  all,  but  can  only  rearrange  existing 
matter.  Therefore  a  merchant  who  brings  wood  or  coal  or  iron 
to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted  may  as  fairly  be  called  a  pro- 
ducer as  the  forester  who  fells  the  timber,  the  miner  who  severs 
the  coal  from  the  soil,  or  the  smelter  who  extracts  the  iron  from 
the  ore.  As  a  particularly  good  specimen  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
power  of  explanation  we  may  call  attention  to  the  chapters  on 
the  fertility  of  land  and  the  "  law  of  diminishing  return." 

Students  of  society  and  business  will  find  Mr.  Marshall's  pages 
full  of  interesting  facts  and  criticism,  and  even  those  who  deal 
in  statistics  may  have  something  to  learn  from  him.  He  is 
strenuous  in  warning  his  generation  not  to  neglect  opportunities 
of  well-doing,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  be  called  an  optimist ; 
but  his  general  tone  is  one  of  hopeful  activity,  and  he  is  any- 
thing but  a  pessimist  or  a  grumbler.  While  he  allows  the  grain 
of  truth  in  the  common  topice  of  regret  for  the  drawbacks  of 
commercial  civilization,  he  rebukes  many  current  exaggerations. 
Machine  work,  for  example,  may  be  monotonous,  but  in  many 
trades  it  is  less  monotonous  and  more  intelligent  than  the  hand 
work  which  it  has  supplanted.  Mr.  Marshall's  remarks  on  the 
character  and  education  of  English  business  men  show  a  good 
deal  of  insight  into  human  nature,  and  he  rises  to  statesmanship 
when  he  insists  on  the  cumulative  efltjcts  of  good  or  bad  rearing 
and  education  on  successive  generations  of  workers,  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  result  to  the  onmmunity.  He  is  in  agreement, 
we  believe,  with  all  competent  and  impartial  inquirers  when  he 
contradicts  the  Socialist  dogma  that  modern  industrial  progress 
causes  the  rich  to  become  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer.  The  con- 
tradiction is  all  the  more  efiective  because  given  in  the  quietest 
manner  and  without  even  a  controversial  allusion.  "  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  improvement  of  education,  the 
growth  of  prudent  habits  among  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
the  opportunities  which  the  new  methods  of  business  ofi'er  for  the 
safe  investment  of  small  capitals — all  these  forces  are  telling  on 
the  side  of  the  poorer  classes  as  a  whole  relatively  to  the  richer." 
What  all  the  ascertainable  facts  concur  to  show  is  a  general 
advance  in  well-being,  the  advance  being  faster  among  the 
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middle  classes  than  among  the  rich,  and  faster  still  among 
artisans  and  labourers ;  the  tendency  is  towards  "  une  momdre 
in6galit(5  des  conditions,"  in  the  words  of  one  of  Mr.  Marshall's 
authorities.    Perhaps  the  most  delicate  of  Mr.  Marshall's  tasks  is 
in  dealing  with  his  English  predecessors  of  the  deductive  school, 
notably  Kicardo.    Here  he  has  need  not  only  of  a  clear  head,  but 
]  of  a  subtle  and  light  hand,  and  it  is  not  wanting.    The  general 
I  result  is  that  Ricardo's  rules  must  be  taken  with  much  tacit 
*  qualification  even  as  applied  to  English  tenant-farming,  but  that, 
with  the  necessary  qualifications,  they  are  capable  of  much  wider 
1  application  than  recent  economists  have  been  disposed  to  allow. 
I  As  for  those  who  have  purported  to  confute  Ricardo,  Mr.  Mar- 
i  shall  thinks  they  confuted  only  their  own  misunderstanding  of 
Ricardo,  though"in  some  cases  it  was  an  excusable  one.    We  can 
\  only  mention  in  the  briefest  terms  that  Mr.  Marshall  has  mastered 
.  and  profited  by  the  modern  Continental  literature  of  his  subject, 
I  especially  in  Germany,  without  falling  into  the  besetting  German 
vice  of  over-technicality  and  unreadableness.    On  the  whole,  if 
■  there  are  still  people  who  think  political  problems  worth  taking 
i  seriously,  but  have  avoided  Political  Economy  as  being  a  "  dismal 
'  science,"  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  them  to  go  to  Mr. 
j  Marshall  and  be  undeceived.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
'  when  his  work  is  complete,  Mr.  Marshall  will  have  done  for 
'  economic  science  in  this  generation  what  was  done  for  it  by  J.  S. 
Mill  in  the  last. 


f  EURIPIDES  IN  ENGLISH  PROSE.* 

I  fTIHE  practice  of  rendering  Greek  poetry  into  English  prose  is 
X  extending,  and  naturally.  The  more  people  do  not  learn 
i  Greek,  the  more  the  intelligent  ignorant  will  want  to  read  in 
English  what  the  Greek  poets  had  to  say.  They  have  learned 
j  to  distrust  the  paraphrases  of  versifiers,  in  which  they  can  never 
'  tell  what  is  the  Greek's  own,  and  what  is  Brown's  or  Smith's. 
I  A  versifier  will  render  his  original  into  tame  blank  verse  and 
i  halting  lyrics.    A  poet  will  make  the  ancient  writer  imitate  him 

•  and  talk  in  his  voice.  There  remains  prose,  which  frankly  avows 
itself  to  be  a  mere  convention,  which  admits  that  it  drops  the 

i'  music,  the  soul,  or,  if  it  seems  a  better  simile,  the  wings  of  the 

I  thought.     But  the  prose,  as  it  is  English,  should  be  English 

i  prose,  should  be  what  an  Englishman  might  naturally  write. 

:  Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great.  Homer  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
whom  Mr.  Coleridge  translated  last  year,  were  storytellers.  A 
story  can  be  told  in  prose.  But  the  tragedians  were  poets  both 
dramatic  and  lyric,  and  what  kind  of  prose  can  give  a  faint 

i  and  far-off  shadow  of  their  work?     Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  in 

'  his  new  version  of  Euripides  is  such  as  no  Englishman  would 
naturally  write.  We  speak  of  it  not  unkindly;  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  we  go  on  to  point  out  its  defects.  But  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  only  begun  his  task  in  this  volume ;  there  are  nine 
plays — Rhesus,  Helen,  Alcestis,  Hippolytus,  Suppliants,  Trajan 

'  Women,  Ion,  and  Heracleidce.  A  critic  who  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Coleridge's  aims  may  be  pardoned  for  trying  to  show 
where  and  how  he  misses  them. 

A  prose  translation  has  three  uses.    Eirst,  it  is  a  crib  and  a 
help  to  the  learner  of  Greek.    Next,  it  may  be  consulted  by  those 

'  whose  Greek  is  rusty.  Last,  it  may  be  read  by  persons  who  have  no 
Greek,  who  have  lost  patience  with  paraphrases,  and  who  want 

I  to  know  what  the  ancients  had  to  say — what  their  matter  was. 
They  are  the  most  important  class.  Mr.  Coleridge  has  tried  to 
combine  "  the  literal  and  the  literary  " ;  he  has  been  only  too 
literary,  in  the  wrong  way.  A  translation  in  prose  of  Greek 
plays,  if  it  is  to  be  really  literary,  should  be  harmonious,  smooth, 

i  and  simple.  In  fact,  it  should  be  readable.  Now  Mr.  Coleridge 
errs  by  a  constant  intermixture  of  blank  verse.  There  are  six 
blank-verse  lines  in  his  first  page ;  such  as  : — 

Unseal  thy  louriug  ej-e  from  its  repose. 
Art  not  aware  how  near  the  Argive  host  ? 
Oh  Hector,  seek  thine  allies'  sleeping  camp, 
j  Ye  Phyrgian  archers,  string  your  horn-tipped  bow5. 

He  seldom  runs  into  several  lines  of  blank  verse,  but  he  abounds 
,   in  single  lines,  and  he  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  this  in 
his  next  volume. 

'      Again,  Mr.  Coleridge's  language  is  not  always  well  selected. 

•  Dolon  should  not  say 

Such  is  the  ruse  I  have  decided  on. 
In  the  Medea,  Euripides  says  : — 

aXXa  yap  icrriv 

I  MoCo-a  Ka\  rjfj.lv,  7;  Trpotro^tXel 

(rocf)ias  evfKfV    ■natrauTL  fxkv  ov' 
!  Travpov  6e  yivos,  p-iav  iv  noWais 

I  evpoi':  av  'iaas, 

^  ovK  dnt^novaov  to  yvvaiKotv. 

I  Mr.  Coleridge  translates,  "  but  then  e'en  we  aspire  to  culture, 
;  which  dwells  with  us  to  teach  wisdom  ;  I  say  not  all ;  for  small 
j  is  the  class  among  women  (one  may  be  thou  shalt  find  'mid 
I  many)  that  is  not  incapable  of  culture."  Certainly  the  idea  is 
[  hard  to  render,  but  the  idea  of  "  aspiring  to  culture  "  is  modern 
!    of  the  most  modern.    We  think  we  might  almost  be  driven  to 

1  •  Euripides  in  English  Prose.  By  E.  P.  Coleridge.  London  :  George 
I    Bell  &  Sons.  1891. 


regarding  Movaa  as  not  quite  devoid  of  its  mythological  .sense. 
"  Nav,  but  even  for  us  there  is  a  Muse,  who  consorts  with  us,  and 
teaches  us  wisdom  ;  with  all  women,  no — for  few  is  the  clan  of 
such— one  perchance  thou  mightst  find  among  many ;  but  one, 
who  turns  not  from  this  Muse."  It  is  not  at  all  satisfactory, 
because  the  ideas  themselves  of  the  Chorus  are  modern  enough, 
but  the  style  in  which  the  ideas  are  expressed  is  antique  ;  and  of 
that  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  the  Chorus's  aspirations  to  culture, 
gives  no  notion.  His  phrase  suggests  University  Extension,  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women,  and  other  weary  things. 

A  common  trouble  in  Mr.  Coleridge's  prose  is  his  habit  of 
needless  inversion.  Why  should  the  Nurse  talk  of  Medea,  "  her 
soul  with  love  for  Jason  smitten  "  ?  He  sinks  below  the  level 
of  poetry  when  he  makes  an  Attendant  say,  "  I  know  not  whether 
the  news  is  to  be  relied  upon."  Medea  complains,  "  Some  think 
me  clever,  and  hate  me  .  .  .  others  find  me  hard  to  please,  and 
not  so  very  clever  after  all."  This  is  less  worthy  of  the  queen 
of  tragedy  than 

(ro0?)  yap  oScra  to2s  niv  ^IjJ^  (TTicpdovos. 

Jason  becomes  extremely  commonplace  when  he  observes,  "  It  is 
not  now  I  first  remark,  but  oft  ere  this,  how  unruly  a  pest  is  a 
harsh  temper." 

ov  vvv  KuTflSov  TrpojTov,  aXka  TroXkaKis 

Tpa)(fiai'  opyrjv  (os  ifirj^avov  KaKov. 

The  Greek  is  not  commonplace,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
translator  to  preserve  its  dignity.  If  he  does  not,  the  plays 
must  remain  stumbling-blocks  to  English  readers,  who  will  be 
unable  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  the  Greeks  found  so  fine 
in  them. 

Mr.  Coleridge's  Medea  says  that  her  husband  is  "  a  monster  ot 
iniquity,"  as  if  she  took  her  style  from  the  newspapers.  She 
does  say 

KUKtcTTOs  i'aTi  fioi  TTavTcov  noais, 

where  a  perfectly  literal  translation  would  be  infinitely  more 
dignified.  Then,  conceive  Medea  sending  a  servant  to  "  crave 
an  interview  "  : — 

fis  o-^LV  (XBeTv  tt)v  iprjv  aln'jaopiai. 

To  "  crave  an  interview  "  is  no  equivalent  in  prose  that  is  trying 
to  render  poetry.  Again,  "  when,  lo,  a  scene  of  awful  horror  did 
ensue ! " 

Other  plays,  especially  the  Alcestis,  are  more  happily  turned 
than  the  Medea,  though  we  still  find  too  much  blank  verse,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  discover  a  passage  of  mark  in  which  the  style 
does  not,  more  or  less,  break  down.  Mr.  Coleridge's  version  is 
useful  as  a  crib,  and  gi-eatly  superior  to  the  old  cribs.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  an  ideal,  or  even  a  very  excellent  effort  to 
give  the  English  reader  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  tragedies. 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  attempted  a  most  difficult  labour,  a  task  in 
which  every  word  and  every  line  need  the  most  delicate  con- 
sideration. It  is  not  wise  to  write  now  in  a  kind  of  poetic  style 
with  heedless  and  hampering  inversions,  now  to  drop  into  the 
language  of  the  newspapers.  No  amount  of  care,  consideration, 
and  finish  is  too  much  to  bestow,  no  number  of  experiments  in 
the  search  of  flexibility  and  expressiveness  are  wasted.  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  still  many  plays  before  him.  He  might  make  a 
study  of  the  best  prose  translations  in  French,  and  learn  some- 
thing from  them.  Of  course  an  increased  success  in  his  endea- 
vour will  be  his  chief  reward.  When  all  is  done,  he  will  still 
find  that  there  is  more  to  do  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  most  salutary 
lessons  in  literature.  Unlike  original  compositions,  translation 
can  hardly  be  too  often  rewritten,  and  rehandled,  considered  in 
every  light,  and  after  intervals  of  time.  But  this  is  no  commer- 
cial labour,  it  must  be  undertaken  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  love. 

Mr.  Coleridge  has  added  an  agreeable  and  sympathetic  brief 
life  of  Euripides,  and  has  expressed  the  fear  that  "  in  all  attempts 
of  this  kind  an  amari  aliquid  will  rise  both  for  reader  and 
writer." 

It  must  needs  be  so  ;  but  we  are  confident  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
can  greatly  improve  on  his  first  volume,  and  that  his  own  style 
and  command  of  English  will  gain  much  in  the  process. 


S.  G.  O.* 


LORD  SIDNEY  GODOLPIIIN  OSBORNE,  better  known 
by  his  initials  than  by  his  name  and  title  at  full  length, 
died  at  Lewes  in  the  month  of  May  1889.  His  last  letter  on 
public  aflairs  was  published  in  the  Times  the  year  before.  As 
regards  the  main  work  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the  large  public  which 
reads  that  journal  has  cognizance  of  it,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
died  in  harness.  The  statesman,  variously  designated  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  as  Lord  Melbourne  and  Sir  James  Graham,  who 
described  him  as  "  a  popularity  hunting  parson,"  correctly  echoed 
the  impression  which  prevailed  respecting  him  at  the  beginning 
of  his  career.  He  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  clerical  Joseph 
Arch,  or  would  have  been  if  Joseph  Arch  had  flourished  to  form 

•  The  Letters  of  S.  G.  O.  A  Series  of  Letters  on  Public  Affairs,  written 
by  the  Rev.  Lord  Sidnev  Godolphin  Osborne,  and  published  in  the 
"Times,"  1844-1888.  Editel  by  Arnold  White.  London:  Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co. 
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the  subjtx*  of  a  disparag-iiiff  comparison  nearly  half  a  century 
ago — a  k'niil  of  John  Ball  of  the  nineteenth  century,  stirring  up 
disaS'ectioii  between  the  agricultural  labourers  and  the  lords  or 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  He  was  looked  on  as  one  of  those  clergy- 
men who,  not  content  with  cultivating  their  own  parish,  seek 
notoriety  in  the  newspapers.  Yet  the  redoubtable  S.  G.  0,  of 
the  Tmies  was  essentially  a  country  parson,  and  it  was  in 
this  character  that  he  did  the  work  which  has  made  his  name, 
or  rather  the  initials  which  represent  it,  notorious.  Gilbert 
White's  studies  and  fame  as  a  naturalist  were  not  more  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soil  of  Selborne  than  the  social  and  political  studies 
of  S.  G.  O.  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  troubles  of  the 
poor  people  of  his  Dorsetshire  parish.  His  views  of  the  relations 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  to  the  farmer  and  the  squire,  of  the 
education  suitable  to  the  rural  poor,  of  emigration,  of  sanitary 
reform,  though  he  may  sometimes  in  his  conclusions  have  genera- 
lized beyond  the  range  of  his  experience,  had  their  starting- 
point  in  his  experience  of  his  own  village,  and  were  brought  back 
thither  for  verification.  He  was  not  a  book  reformer,  a  theorist 
of  the  library,  any  more  than  White  was  a  closet  naturalist.  He 
observed  the  lives  of  the  people  about  him,  their  privations  and 
stumblings,  tracing  them  to  their  origin,  and  devising  such 
remedies  for  them  as  lay  in  his  power;  and  from  this  special 
experience  he  spoke. 

Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  is  curiously  described  by  Mr. 
Arnold  White  as  the  third  son  of  the  first  Lord  Godolphin.  As 
the  first  Lord  Godolphin  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.,  this  atliliation  would  throw  back  the  birth  of  S.  G.  0. 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sidney 
Godolphin  Osborne  was  not  born  until  the  year  1808,  the  peerage 
having,  we  believe,  twice  become  extinct,  and  having  been  re- 
vived in  the  person  of  his  father,  a  younger  brother  of  one  of  the 
Dukes  of  Leeds,  into  which  high  rank  it  became  merged  on  the 
accession  of  S.  G.  O.'s  elder  brother  to  the  dukedom.  The  blood 
of  Queen  Anne's  Lord  High  Treasurer — whom  Mr.  Arnold  White 
curiously  describes  as  Walpole's  predecessor,  which  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  he  was  not  his  successor — and  of  the  Churchills 
mingled  in  the  veins  of  S.  G.  0.,  who,  with  all  his  popular 
sympathies,  was  by  no  means  unconscious  of  his  rank  and 
birth — a  weakness  which  he  shared,  it  may  be  remembered, 
with  the  Osbornes  of  liussell  Square.  S.  G.  O.'s  clerical  career 
was  not  decided  by  any  constraining  spiritual  vocation.  One 
day  when  they  were  out  shooting  together  his  father  told  him 
that  he  intended  that  he  should  take  orders,  and  the  lad  ac- 
quiesced without  any  strong  feeling  one  way  or  the  other.  He 
had  no  strong  leaning  to  the  religious  life,  but  he  had  no  actual 
repugnance  to  it.  Eut  he  was  never  a  theologian,  and  the  care 
of  the  bodies  of  his  people  and  regard  for  their  temporal  interests 
were  more  to  his  mind  than  spiritual  things  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  are  understood  by  men  of  emotional  piety.  His  tastes, 
Mr.  Arnold  says,  were  for  surgery  and  medicine,  and  he  was  the 
physician  quite  as  much  as  the  pastor  of  his  people.  When  during 
the  Crimean  war  he  visited  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  his  skill  and 
tenderness  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  sufiering  soldiers,  and 
his  happiness  in  the  relief  which  he  was  able  to  give,  showed, 
perhaps,  where  his  true  vocation  lay.  Not  that  he  can  be  said 
to  have  missed  it  in  becoming  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England. 
His  sense  of  the  realities  of  life  made  him  a  plain  and  straight- 
forward preacher,  speaking  directly  without  manuscript  or  notes  to 
the  people  whom  he  saw  before  him,  and  whose  characters  and 
daily  life  he  knew.  This  sense  of  reality  gave,  it  is  said,  a  striking 
solemnity  to  his  death-bed  ministrations,  and  his  tenderness  to 
the  sick  and  suffering  was  that  of  the  kind  physician  as  well  as  of 
the  spiritual  adviser. 

For  the  rest,  he  was  an  English  country  gentleman,  proud  of 
his  understanding  of  the  good  points  of  a  horse,  and  as  fond  of 
the  amusements  of  his  class  as  in  the  University  days  when  he 
earned  the  name  of  "  Galloping  Osborne."  It  is  possible  that, 
if  he  could  have  chosen  his  own  pursuits,  medicine  not  being  then 
considered  a  profession  for  a  Jilius  nobilis,  his  adventurous 
temper  and  combative  habit  would  have  directed  him  to  the 
career  of  a  soldier,  or,  keenly  interested  as  he  was  in  social  and 
political  questions,  to  statesmanship.  But  no  one  can  regret  that  his 
father's  will  destined  him  to  the  Church.  His  taste  for  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  for  those  sciences  which  make  homes  healthy, 
coupled  with  a  strong  benevolence  of  soul,  as  usefully  exercised 
in  his  own  village  as  if  it  had  driven  him,  like  Oglethorpe,  from 
pole  to  pole,  made  him  an  admirable  example  of  a  not  bad  order 
of  English  clergyman — the  squarson,  as  Bishop  Wilberforce 
called  it,  or  the  squire  blended  with  the  parson.  Though 
Wilberforce  could  appreciate  this  type  of  clergyman  in  the 
abstract,  he  did  not  much  like  it  in  the  concrete.  It  was  too 
secular  to  please  him,  and  as  Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  had  a 
strong  distaste  for  what  he  considered  Wilberforce's  sacerdotal 
pretensions,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  two  men  felt  little  drawn  to 
each  other.  What  was  adventurous  in  Osborne  found  vent  in  his 
controversies  on  public  subjects.  But  even  in  these,  as  we  have 
said,  he  never  very  far  quitted  the  range  of  his  own  village  experi- 
ence. In  education  he  would  have  taught  the  rustics  to  learn,  first 
and  principally,  the  things  about  them,  instead  of  knocking  their 
sublime  heads  against  the  stars,  or  pursuing  Bathybius  to  his 
depths,  or  mastering  the  order  of  the  kings  of  England  ;  and  in 
his  doctrines  of  colonization  he  aimed  at  reproducing  the  village 
community  by  associated  emigration.  He  was  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  impetuous  and  wrong-headed  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  his  ardour 
•was  controlled  by  a  sanity  and  sagacity  seldom  found  among 


philanthropists.  His  benevolence  was  never  weakly  cosmopo- 
litan.   It  was  home-bred,  and  respected  the  limits  of  its  origin. 

From  1841  to  his  retirement,  in  1875,  Osborne  held  the  living 
of  Durweston,  in  Dorsetshire,  having  previously  been  Rector  of 
Stoke  Pogis.  If  we  were  to  argue  from  a  single  instance,  we 
might  suppose  that  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  State  applied  to  the 
Church,  and  that  the  best  clergymen  are  those  who  have  become 
clergymen  unwillingly.  Probably  the  self-surrender  which  made 
Osborne  accept  cheerfully  a  vocation  which  was  not  of  his  own 
spontaneous  choice  was  an  instance  of  that  devotion  to  duty 
which  marked  his  career,  and  which  has  its  parallel  in  countless 
parsonages  of  England : — 

His  plan  of  life  [Mr.  Arnold  White  says]  -was  simple.  It  varied  but 
little  from  day  to  day.  The  rectory  at  Durweston,  where  he  passed  the 
active  period  of  his  Ufe,  is  one  of  those  fair  and  quiet,  spots,  surrounded 
■with  elms,  old  lawns,  and  (juaintly  cut  yews  which  give  a  graceful  setting 
to  the  leisure  and  occupations  of  so  inany  English  clergy.  It  will  be  an 
evil  day  -when  political  changes  obliterate  from  thousands  of  English 
villages  these  centres  of  refinement  and  religion.  They  have  grown  into 
the  fabric  of  our  national  life,  and  have  given  to  innumerable  learned  and 
holy  men  the  opportunity  of  presenting  an  example  of  simple  and  consistent 
piety  to  their  humble  neighbour.s.  The  union  of  culture  and  simplicity 
spreads  the  contagion  of  reiinement.  The  family  life  of  our  parsonages  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  Church  of  England  least  easily  and  the  most  un- 
likely to  be  replaced. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  one  of  a  multitude  of  good  parsons,  rather 
than  in  the  labours  of  which  these  volumes  are  the  records,  that 
Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  did  his  best  work.  Judiciously 
selected,  and  elucidated  by  Mr.  W^hite's  explanatory  notes  of  time 
and  circumstances,  the  letters  of  S.  G.  O.  have  a  value  of  their 
own,  historical  now  rather  than  controversial.  The  period  they 
cover  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  t  he  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Lord  Salisbury,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  social  topic  agitated  within  these  limits  of  time  that 
they  do  not  touch. 


HOMER  FIN  DE  SI^iCLE." 

C CAREFUL  readers  of  the  Saturday  Reneio  will  recollect  that 
J  not  many  weeks  ago  it  was  our  privilege  to  introduce  to 
them  a  poet  who  had  treated  of  Miltonic  themes  in  Miltonic 
style  and  language,  or — as  charter-parties  say — "  so  near  thereto 
as  he  might  safely  get."  An  extremely  modern  Homer  has  now 
written,  and  himself  published  at  Palmyra,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  a 
comparatively  modern  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (in  one),  with  all  the 
delight  in  battle,  and  at  more  than  all  the  length,  which  charac- 
terized his  great  predecessor.  His  name  and  style  are  Dr.  Dunbar 
Ilylton,  and  he  has  served  a  considerable  apprenticeship  in  poesy, 
having  contributed  to  his  country's  literature,  not  only  that  im- 
mortal work,  Betrayed,  but  also  The  Bride  of  Gettysburg,  Above 
the  Grave,  The  Bra-sidicide,  The  Heir  of  Lyolynn,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Times,  Arfeloise,  Voices  from  the  Bocfcy  Mountains,  and  other 
masterpieces,  summarized  on  the  title-page  under  a  compendious 
"  &c.  &c."  We  trust  that  all  our  readers  are  familiar  with  some 
of  these  great  works,  and  some  of  them  with  all. 

The  Sea-King  consists  of  seven  parts,  and  contains  upwards  of 
eleven  thousand  lines.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  possible,  within 
the  limits  of  a  cruelly  brief  notice,  to  do  more  than  indicate  some 
of  its  principal  beauties,  by  a  few  references  to  its  general  scheme 
and  a  few  excerpts  from  its  flowing  verse.  The  Sea-King,  whose 
adventures,  or  whose  somewhat  lengthy  recitals  of  his  adventures, 
form  the  main  thread  of  the  narrative,  came  originally  from  the 
North,  and  rejoiced  in  the  suitable  name  of  Sea- Wave — unless, 
indeed,  the  real  supporter  of  the  title-part  was  one  Orla,  who  was 
either  the  son,  nephew,  ward,  or  young  friend  of  Sea- Wave,  and 
who  ultimately  married  Zillah,  daughter  of  Saladin,  and  became 
a  Sultan  ;  but  the  former  hypothesis  is  more  plausible.  He 
wandered  about,  having  adventures,  sometimes  in  enchanted 
islands,  sometimes  in  England — he  had  relations,  including,  it  is 
believed,  a  father,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham — and  eventu- 
ally in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  to  do  with  the  crusading 
kings  of  England  and  France,  and  also  with  Saladin.  There  was, 
further,  a  person  whom  we  cannot  quite  make  out.  His  name 
was  Eno,  and  it  is  clear,  from  the  table  of  contents,  and  from 
references  after  the  event,  that  he  was  killed,  and  that  he  had  beea 
on  Sea- Wave's  side ;  but  a  careful  search  through  Part  VI., 
which  is  asserted  to  record  "  The  Death  of  Eno,"  has  failed  to 
reveal  any  definite  statement  of  how  or  why  he  came  by  his  end. 
No  doubt  he  was  made  into  Fruit  Salt.  After  the  marriage  of 
Orla  and  Zillah,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  Sea- 
Wave  gave  them  enormous  quantities  of  good  advice,  and  told 
them  a  rambling  and  very  singular  story  concerning  the  later 
careers  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  finally  faded  away,  like  King 
Arthur,  "  in  a  cool  barge."  PZvery  now  and  then  he  was  beset 
and  assisted  by  the  ghost  of  one  Ulla,  who  had  in  an  early  part 
of  the  story  lived  alone  with  him,  in  defiance  of  propriety,  upon 
a  more  or  less  magical  island,  and  it  seems  probable  that  she 
travelled  in  the  same  barge.  We  regret  to  say  that  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  married. 

The  metre  selected  by  Dr.  Hylton  for  his  epic  has  distinctive 
features.  His  lines  invariably  rhyme,  generally  in  couplets,  but 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number.    Lines  in  the  same  neighbour- 

*  The  Sea-King  :  a  Tale  of  the  Crusade  under  Richard  the  First  of 
England    In  Seven  Parts.    By  J.  Dunbar  Hylton,  M.D.,  Author  of 
'  "  Betrayed  "  &c.  &c.  Palmyra,  New  Jersey  :  the  Author. 
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mod  are  roughly  speaking,  of  the  same  length.  The  niamber  of  feet 
'  n  each  fs  neve'r  kss  than  efght,  nor  have  we  discovered  any  line  con- 
,  Sg  of  more  than  fourteen,  and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  odd 
lumbers  Rhythm  is  kept  in  proper  order-that  is  to  say,  tne 
S  SneraUy^r-an  more  or  less  smoothly ;  but  if  it  happens  to  be 
•  wenlnTtheyhave  to  run  as  best  they  can.  while  the  proper 
iumber  of  feet  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  Here  is  an  instance  of  a  very 
eauSa  device  of  Lrr'ying  over,  -^ere  three  hnes  have  to  b 
read  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  proper  result  f  ^ight  feet  to  a  ime 
[t  will  be  seen  (on  counting)  that  the  total  number  of  feet  is 
twenty-four,  or  three  times  eight :  — 

While  I  I  on  the  |  lovely  |  beinfc  |  gazorl, 
Smi  1  ling  on  |  me,  her  |  hand  she  |  raised 
In  I  welcome  1  ;  the  warm  |  fair  hand.  | 

A.  commonplace  example  of  the  same  metre  is  :— 
Lo  !  coming  night  begins  to  scowl, 
With  gloom  above  its  horrid  howl. 

The  lady  to  whom  the  earlier  extract  refers  was  Ulla.  They 

had  a  quarrel  in  which  she  cursed  him  :— 

On  his  own  head  I  bring  the  curse, 
And  would  that  I  could  make  it  worse. 

Just  before,  speaking  of  herself,  she  has  said 

From  her  thou  hast  so  foul  betrayed, 

which  is  a  good  example  of  stern  determination  to  hare  the  lines 
of  the  proper  length,  and  no  more.  Once  or  twice  our  versatile 
poet  is  suggestive  rather  of  Lewis  Carroll  than  of  Homer  :— 

But  not  a  shout  nor  yet  a  word 
I  roared  those  sleeping  seamen  heard  ; 
No  kick,  nor  cuff,  nor  blow  I  dealt 
It  seemed  those  sleeping  seamen  felt. 

But  it  is  time  to  show  Dr.  Hylton  in  a  battle-piece.  This 
happened  when  he  met  a  large  (and  hostile)  black  man  with 

horns : —  . ,  .  , 

I  piecemeal  hew  his  horrid  form  apart, 
At  length  my  sword  splits  wide  hU  throbbing  heart ; 
Then  with  a  horrid  groan  the  monster  dies. 
And  on  that  floor  a  ghastly  ruin  lies. 


And  again : — 


With  sword  in  hand  I  on  the  dastard  flew. 
And  his  cursed  form  I  did  to  atoms  hew. 


Sea-Wave  is,  of  course,  the  speaker.  On  another  occasion,  when 
two  murderers  were  about  to  kill  the  Soldan  : 

Full  on  the  neck  of  one  the  sword  of  Sea- Wave  came, 

And  ere  his  head  upon  the  floor  had  rolled, 

Or  did  the  gazers  there  the  deed  behold, 

Through  the  other,  from  his  crown  unto  his  thighs, 

Sea-Wave's  bright  flaming  sword  territic  flies. 

There  is  also  a  fine  fight  with  a  person  called  Sigurd,  who  lived 
—or  at  any  rate  fought— in  Orkney,  and  adopted  the  unsports- 
manlike device  of  relying  upon  the  assistance  of  no  fewer  than 
three  of  the  remarkablv  large  and  ferocious  lions  with  which 
those  islands  abound.  While  Sea-Wave  and  Sigurd  fought,  the 
lions  flew  at  Sea- Wave.  Having  killed  two,  he  contrived  to 
throw  the  third  under  Sigurd's  mace  as  he  struck  his  last 
desperate  stroke,  whereupon, 

With  head  and  shoulders  crushed,  it  died. 

And  so,  immediately  afterwards,  did  its  master.  Here  is  a  last, 
and  lighter,  extract,  to  show  Dr.  Hylton  in  a  comparatively 
playful  mood  : — 

But,  noble  Moslem,  I  can't  see 
He  much  of  wrong  has  done  to  thee ; 
He  wooed  thy  daughter  fur  his  bride, 
And  thy  harsh  soul  the  mate  denied  ; 
»  •  *  • 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  see 
How  anywise  they've  injured  thee. 
If  I  could  meet  some  pleasing  dame 
I'd  like  to  do  the  very  same. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  lines  get  longer  as  the  poem  goes  on. 
If  Dr.  Hylton  publishes  seven  more  parts  about  Orla,  or  any  one 
else — and  there  is  really  no  sort  of  reason  why  he  should  not — 
we  shall  hope  to  see  them  conclude  in  lines  of  twenty-five 
syllables  at  least. 


is  innate  in  every  good  Frenchman.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly 
urged  that,  when  France  was  allowed  to  have  Algeria,  it  was 
a  mere  matter  of  course  that  she  should,  some  day  or  other, 
be  allowed  to  round  it  oft"  with  Tunis,  and  that  stipulations 
about  the  non-fortification  of  Biserta  would  have  been  as 
useless  as  such  stipulations  always  are.  As  long  as  the 
Power  subjected  to  them  is  not  strong  enough  to  break  them, 
she  will  observe  them,  and  so  long  they  are  of  no  value;  as 
soon  as  the  breach  of  them  becomes  really  of  importance,  it 
must  necessarilv  be  because  she  is  strong  enough  to  break  them, 
and  then  she  will  do  so.  "  P.  H.  X.'s "  account  of,  at  least, 
the  financial  and  administrative  result  of  the  French  protectorate 
is  glowing,  and  apparently  well  founded.  But  it  was  unkind  of 
him  to  take  the  opportunity  of  reminding  Frenchmen  that  they 
still  pay  about  two  millions  a  year  sheer  deficit  for  the  privilege 
of  possessing  Algeria.  "  P.  H.  X."  is  very  strong  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  colonial  army.  ^  tvt  t?  -i 

We  have  many  times  said  many  good  things  about  M.  iimiie 
Faguet's  criticism,  and  we  can  say  more  of  his  new  volume  (2), 
which  contains  studies  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  of  Bonald,  of 
Mme.  de  Stael,  of  Constant,  of  Royer-CoUard,  and  of  Guizot. 
These  abound  in  acute  remarks,  both  from  the  literary  and  the 
philosophical  side,  the  studies  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Benjamia 
Constant  being  in  a  good  sense  biographical  and  psychological, 
as  well  as  formal.  That  on  Royer-Collard,  who  was  once  a 
great  name  in  England,  but  has  now  rather  passed  out  ol  notice, 
and  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  modern  example  of  the 
academic  politician,  will  probably  be  found  to  teach  Englishmen 
most  that  is  new  to  most  of  them.  Mme.  de  Stael  has  been  so 
much  written  about  of  late,  that  it  is  surely  time  for  the  good 
lady  to  go  to  rest  again.  That  Guizot  carried  off  with  him  aris- 
tocratic government  is  a  proposition  which  might  be  combated  in 
two  ways,  by  suggesting  that  aristocracy,  even  when  its  place  has 
apparently  been  taken  by  kakistocracy,  has  usually  been  iound  a  sad 
John  Barleycorn  in  its  habits  of  resurrection,  and  by  doubting  very 
strongly  whether  Guizot  himself  was  not  much  rather  a  champion  of 
mediocrity  than  of  "the  best."  Still  all  the  essays  are  good.  It 
we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  one  which,  we  think,  we  have  found 
before— to  wit,  that  M.  Faguet  is  perhaps  a  little  too  copious. 
We  have  no  knowledge  whether  these  essays  were  originally 
delivered  as  lectures  or  not,  but  they  bear  some  marks  oi  it.  It 
is  almost  inevitable,  and  perhaps  is  desirable,  that  the  lecturer 
should  water  his  subject  down  a  little,  should  repeat  and  dilate 
and  vary.    But  in  print  compression  is  better  than  expansion. 

In  four  novels  that  we  have  before  us  there  is  nothing  of  the 
first  interest.  Po«r  Suzanne  (3)  and  Un  simple  (4)  are  studies 
of  provincial  life.  Violette  (5)  appears  to  be  a  "  romancing  ot 
the  career  of  a  well-known  actress.  M.  Edmond's  work  has 
usually  had  originality  in  it,  and  there  issome  in  l>aulRochebert.(6), 
but  as  a  story  it  is  not  very  interesting.  One  thing  from  Violette 
abides  with  us  out  of  the  four  books.  "  Thibaut  avait  cent 
choses  a  dire  et  Germaine  mille  a  cacher  "  is  so  good  that  it  must 
surely  have  been  said  before. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  in  France  to  have  series 
of  school-books  drawn  up  by  persons  more  or  less  distinguished, 
and,  so  to  speak,  hashing  portions  of  history,  science,  and  what 
not,  for  a  year's  use.  We  need  not  criticize  the  practice,  though 
we  have  no  great  fancy  for  it,  and  think  it  likely  to  tend,  with 
many  other  modern  fashions  in  teaching,  rather  to  smattermg 
than  to  sound  education.  M.  Maspero's  (7)  name,  however,  is 
warrant  that  the  present  volume— devoted  to  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  history— is  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done. 

Messrs.  Heath  of  Boston  (Mass.)  have  put  out  a  series  of  cheap 
French  readers,  in  which  are  included  Viguys  Le  cachet  rouge, 
from  the  Servitude  et  grandeur,  edited  by  M.  Alc^e  Fortier ; 
Musset's  Pierre  et  Camille,  edited  by  O.  Super,  and  M.  Anatole 
France's  charming  Abeille,  edited  by  C.  Le  Bon.  They  will  all 
serve  their  turn  well  enough.  The  same  publishers  produce  a 
Comjiendious  French  Grammar,  by  Dr.  Edgren,  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  and  Sanscrit— a  wide  profession. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

IT  is  immaterial  who  "  P.  H.  X."  is ;  but  nobody  can  read  even 
a  few  pages  of  his  book  on  the  events  which  have  led  to  the 
French  protectorate  of  Tunis  without  seeing  that  he  writes  at 
any  rate  with  full  knowledge  (i).  There  has  probably  been  no 
piece  of  recent  political  history  more  solidly  done  than  this  ;  and 
it  does  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  its  value  that  "  P.  H.  X.," 
though  a  moderate  man  enough  in  language,  entertains  that 
curious  and  delightful  conception  of  the  representative  of  France 
as  a  kind  of  Ormuzd  struggling  against  infinite  Ahrimans 
(British  Consul,  of  course,  blackest  and  most  demoniacal)  which 

(l)  La  politique  frantaisejn  Tunisie.    Par  P.  H.  X.    Paris  :  Plon. 


NEW  B00K8  AND  REPRINTS. 

rilllERE  are  certain  things  that  cannot  but  fall  to  the  writer, 
X  especially  the  Scottish  writer,  who  takes  up  the  subject  of 
Scottish  humour.  He  cannot  avoid  all  reference  to  the  gibes  of 
the  Southron.  Thus  we  find  th«  "  jocking  wi'  defeeculty,"  the 
"  surgical  operation,"  Johnsonian  sarcasms,  and  so  forth,  serving 
as  stimulants  to  the  introduction  and  comments  of  Mr.  Robert 
Ford's  Thistledoxvn  (Alexander  Gardner),  a  book  of  "Scotch 
humour,  character,  folklore,  story,  and  anecdote."  This  title, 
though  a  patriot's  choice,  is  too  suggestive  of  lightness  and 
elegance.  Much  of  the  humour  here  collected  is  of  the  broadest 
and  most  obvious  kind  of  pleasantry— so  broad,  in  fact,  that  it 
may  often,  and  pardonably,  be  missed,  just  as  a  large  object,  ob- 
structively presented  to  the  eye,  is  hard  to  see  when  it  fills  the 

(2)  Politiques  et  moralistes  du  XlXima  siecle.  Par  Emile  Faguet. 
Paris  :  Lecene  et  Oudin. 

(2)  Pour  Suzanne.    Par  Jean  Barancy.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(4)  Un  simple.    Par  Edouard  Estaunie.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  Violette.    Par  Charles  Joliet.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(6)  Paul  liochebert.    Par  C.  Edmond.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(7)  Lectures  historiques.    Par  G.  Maspero.    Paris  :  Hachette. 
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•whole  field  of  vision.  Without  disrespect  to  Mr.  Ford,  it  must 
be  said  that  many  of  the  stories  in  Thistledown  are  merely  "  old 
Joes,"  or  like  unto  them.  Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  book 
are  the  "  Humours  of  Scottish  Naturals,"  though  this  is  a  sad 
reflection  upon  the  other  humours,  causing  them  and  Mr.  Ford's 
ascription  of  humour  to  all  Scotsmen  to  appear  a  little  un-natural. 
However,  Mr.  Ford  writes  in  excellent  spirits.  He  enters  upon 
his  task  by  denying  humour  to  the  English,  which  is  only 
slightly  more  daring  than  his  generous  endowment  of  all 
Scotsraen.  Dealing  with  Johnson,  Mr.  Ford  tells  us  that  "  the 
Doctor  frequently  met  his  match,  and  got  paid  back  in 
his  own  coin."  But  Mr.  Ford  has  omitted  to  illustrate  this 
point.  We  should  be  glad  of  any  instances  he  may  know.  All 
he  does  adduce  is  a  clumsy  story  (p.  143)  that  is  obviously  an 
illegitimate  version  of  the  delightful  anecdote  of  the  Lady,  the 
Grotto,  and  the  Toad.  The  unimpeachable  evidence  of  Mr.  James 
Boswell  is  wholly  against  Mr.  Ford.  Everybody  remembers  the 
rash  encounter  of  the  Edinburgh  "  wuts  "  at  Ilolyrood,  and  the 
utter  confounding  of  them  by  Johnson.  Again,  we  believe  that 
it  was  not  "  the  London  journalistic  mind,"  but  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  a  fit  of  Mid-Lothianism,  who  expressed  the  doubt  whether 
Scotland  or  the  other  place — Heaven,  we  mean — was  the  "  Land 
o'  the  Leal."  The  joke  is  too  good  to  be  disowned.  But  such 
slips  as  these  are  natural  to  the  patriot-errant  who  tilts  against 
the  field  for  the  honour  of  Scottish  humour.  There  is  plenty  of 
entertainment,  of  another  sort,  in  Mr.  Ford's  book.  The  pawky 
sayings  of  "  Ilawkie,"  a  famous  Glasgow  beggar  and  preacher, 
are  uncommonly  rich  in  their  way.  The  humours  of  the  Kirk, 
the  Bar,  and  the  Bench,  of  beadles  and  sextons,  and  of  the 
countryfolk,  are  all  well  represented.  The  epitaphs  are  by  no 
means  excellent,  the  humours  of  the  Kirk  far  transcending  those 
of  the  kirkyard.  But  "  Hawkie  "  is  a  delightful  character. 
Once,  after  an  unproductive  day,  having  laid  him  down  by  the 
roadside  to  rest,  Hawkie  heard  the  boys  shouting  as  they  passed, 
"  Hawkie's  drunk !  Hawkie's  drunk  !  "  "  An',  man,"  remarked 
Hawkie,  "  my  very  heart  was  like  to  brak'.  I  was  sae  vex'd  to 
think  it  wasna'  true." 

Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt's  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature  (Elliot 
Stock),  wanting  the  profuse  illustration  of  the  theme  that  Mr. 
Ford's  book  gives,  is  altogether  less  cheerful  reading.  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  little  volume  offers  but  the  skimming  of  a  vast  subject. 
The  history  of  our  popular  jest-books  and  the  antiquity  of  jokes 
are  matters  for  an  antiquary's  research.  Of  Skogin,  Skelton, 
Tarlton,  Joe  Miller,  and  so  forth,  Mr.  Hazlitt's  essay  does  treat, 
yet  with  slight  illustration  of  the  varied  works  of  the  professional 
" joke-wright " — to  use  the  author's  too  suggestive  term.  "The 
jest,"  remarks  Mr.  Ilazlitt,  somewhat  solemnly,  "  resembles  a  tree 
with  many  branches.  It  is  couched  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes 
— namely,  the  Riddle,  the  Epigram,  the  Apologue,  or  Tale,  the 
Repartee,  the  Quibble,  and  the  Pun."  Surely  the  joke  is  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea.  We  are  inclined  to  ask  "  Is  this  the  mighty 
ocean — is  this  all  ?  "  To  trace  the  origin  of  a  joke  is  a  pleasing 
SKercise,  and  good  is  it  to  father  a  jest  or  conceit  aright.  Mr. 
Hazlitt's  parallel  columns  are  curious,  and  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely.  He  shows,  however,  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  almost 
succeeded  in  spoiling  a  witticism  of  Lamb's.  But  we  might  easily 
cap  the  example  given  at  page  1 1 5.  There  is,  for  instance,  in 
Fletcher's  Lore's  Pilgrimage  the  joke  of  Lazaro,  the  cheating 
ostler,  about  the  "  whole  ounce  of  oats  "  and  the  knowing  horse. 
This  amusing  stable-talk  is  reproduced  almost  verbatim  in 
Jonson's  New  Inn. 

Taia :  a  Shadoio  of  the  Nile,  by  Marie  Hutcheson  (Eden, 
Remington,  &  Co.),  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  story  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  of  love.  Taia,  a  beautiful  maiden,  is  an 
emanation  of  the  dawn,  and  her  little  life  is  bounded  by  one  day, 
a  day  that  opens  with  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  morning 
of  innocent  love,  and  ends  with  the  ruddy  sunset  in  tragedy. 
The  conception  is  eminently  that  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  John  Batty's  essay,  The  Spirit  and  Injluence  of  Chivalry 
(Elliot  Stock),  is  an  industrious  though  somewhat  slight  per- 
formance, and  occupies  little  more  than  one-half  of  a  small  and 
scrappy  volume.  The  illustrative  extracts  given  are  mach  too 
miscellaneous,  being  drawn  with  odd  indift'erence  from  Wright  or 
Gibbon  and  the  magazines  of  the  hour,  from  Lacroix  or  Hallam 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  section  devoted  to  artistic  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject,  however,  shows  some  research. 

Friend  Olivia,  by  Amelia  E.  Barr  (Clarke  &  Co.),  is  a  romance 
of  the  last  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  which  some  naughty 
"  Malignants,"  good  Puritans,  and  sore-afflicted  yet  inexpressibly 
noble  Quakers  play  tolerably  lively  parts.  Cromwell  himself 
and  George  Fox  are  also  figured,  but  their  presentment  is  not 
particularly  happy.  But  the  story  is  interesting  and  well 
written,  though  the  author  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  how  ex- 
asperating a  folk  the  first  Quakers  were. 

The  new  edition  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Archer  Olive  (Longmans 
&  Co.),  includes,  of  course,  the  "  IX.  Poems  by  V."  which  so  took 
the  fancy  of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  half  a  century  ago  that  he 
could  find  nothing  but  "  old  Greek  "  to  express  his  emotion.  But 
this  was  at  the  flattest  season  that  English  poetry  has  known 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  for  most  people,  these  verses 
are  merely  interesting  as  the  work  of  the  author  of  Paul  Ferroll. 

A  New  Lady  Audley,  by  Austin  Fryers  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.),  should  have  been  published  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
Miss  Braddon's  story  had  partly  appeared  in  Robin  Goodfelloxc, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Sixpenny  Magazine  and  the  circulat- 


ing libraries.  If  much  compressed  it  might  then  have  passed  as  a 
"  Prize  Novel  "  in  Punch. 

What  Will  Mrs.  Grundy  Sayf  by  Michael  Rustoff  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.),  describes  a  balloon  voyage  to  the  country  of 
Euthanasians,  where  a  superior  kind  of  "  modern  science "  ob- 
tains. A  sad  land,  a  dreary  and  intolerably  dull  book,  whatever 
Mrs.  Grundy  may  say. 

Whitaker's  Almanack  for  1 89 1  includes,  we  are  glad  to  note, 
few  new  features  or  additional  papers,  for  Whitaker  is  already  a 
cherished  and  indispensable  companion,  and  we  rather  dread  the 
hand  of  the  improver.  The  Astronomical  Tables  are  now  restored 
to  their  original  position,  instead  of  being  relegated  to  a  Supple- 
ment. This  is  well,  for  nothing  is  more  proper  to  an  almanack. 
The  Greenwich  temperature,  sunshine  record,  and  other  meteoro- 
logical notes,  are  not  less  excellent.  For  the  rest,  Whitaker's 
Almanack  is  the  admirable  manual  of  useful  information  which 
everybody  has  known  it  to  be  for  many  years  past. 

The  Educational  Annual  for  1 89 1  (Philip  &  Son)  is  a  compact 
and  handy  guide  and  directory.  It  comprises  lists,  with  full  par- 
ticulars, of  Intermediate,  Public,  and  Private  Schools  and  Col- 
leges, Technical  Schools,  &c.,  with  statistics  of  Public  Elementary 
Education,  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools,  and  much  other  infor- 
mation relative  to  educational  matters. 

Hart's  Army  List  for  1891  (John  Murray),  the  fifty-second 
annual  volume,  comprises  full  and  explicit  lists  of  the  arnaiy, 
yeomanry,  cavalry,  militia,  and  Indian  Civil  Service,  with  dates  of 
commission,  and  summary  of  war  services  of  nearly  every  officer 
in  the  army,  supply,  medical,  and  other  departments.  The 
arrangement  of  this  comprehensive  book  is  in  all  respects  excel- 
lent, and  a  complete  index  to  the  names  facilitates  reference. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skinner's  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  has  in- 
creased to  more  than  four  times  its  original  size  since  1875,  when 
this  useful  and  interesting  annual  handbook  was  first  published. 
The  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  the  preface  are  even  more 
eloquent  of  the  growth  of  investments  in  recent  years. 

We  have  received  the  new  Aldine  edition  of  Rogers  s  Poetical 
Works,  with  portrait  and  memoir,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.  (B«ll 
&  Sons) ;  Christian  Types  of  Heroism,  by  John  Coleman 
Adams,  D.D.  (Boston :  Universalist  Publishing  House) ;  Briif 
Sketches  of  C.M.S.  Missions,  by  Emily  Headland  (Nisbet) ;  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  Gettysburg ;  and  other 
Poems,  by  Isaac  Pennypacker  (Philadelphia  :  Porter  &  Coates)  ; 
Elementary  Grammar  and  Composition  (Blackwood  &  Sons) ; 
Handbook  for  Readers  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  ninth 
edition ;  Hints  on  the  Art  of  Reading  and  Reciting,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Ilalford  Hawkins  (Hughes  &  Co.);  and  No.  i  of  Mothers  in 
Council,  edited  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton, 
&  Co.) 
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CHRONICLE. 

EVERY  one  must  sympatliize  with  the 
ot  iianaeis  public  sorrow  which  has  come  upon  an 

alUed  and  closely- neighbouring  country,  and 
the  private  loss  which  has  afflicted  a  family  very  nearly 
connected  with  England,  by  the  death  of  Prince  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  heir-presumptive  to  the  Belgian  crown.  It  so 
hapbeiis  that  some  recent  accounts  justify  in  his  case  the 
comlion  and  not  ungraceful  habit  of  representing  a  prince 
who  dies  young  as  a  Marcellus. 

Nothing  of  importance  except  the  nomina- 
Itt  Parliament,  tion  of  the  Committee  on  the  Children's  In- 
surance Bill  happened  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Friday  week.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Cobb's  ill-mannered 
inquisitiveness  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  inquest  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  was  rewarded  by  the  information  (already 
public  property)  that  everything  had  been  formal  and  usuaL 
There  was  then  a  long  debate  and  a  somewhat  close  division 
on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Channing's  as  to  overtime  on  railways, 
which  was  negatived  by  141  to  124.  The  debate  degenerated 
very  much  into  a  wrangle  about  the  Scotch  Strike  (which, 
it  seems,  has  fired  the  generous  heart  of  Sir  Williaji 
Harcouut  with  admiration  at  the  noble  conduct  of  the  men 
in  stoning  their  fellows  and  trying  to  upset  trains),  but  drew 
a  very  valuable  speech  from  Mr.  Plunket,  putting  the  case 
of  the  railways.  Both  debate,  however,  and  division  showed 
the  deplorable  "  funk "  which  is  now  common  where  any 
large  class  of  voters  is  concerned. 

On  Momlay  the  House  of  Lords  introduced  some  Bills 
and  ordered  some  returns.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a 
very  important  answer,  on  which  we  comment  fully  else- 
where, was  given  by  Sir  James  Fergusson  on  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  matter,  and  the  House  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  long  evening  on  the  Tithes  Bill.  In  minor  business 
there  was  nothing  to  note  except  that  Mr.  Cobb  wrote 
himself  down  Mr.  Cobb  again  on  the  same  subject. 

On  Tuesday  the  Peers  resolved  to  overhaul  their  Stand- 
ing Committee  system.  The  principal  matter  in  the  Lower 
House  was  Dr.  Hunter's  proposal  to  expunge  the  resolu- 
tion of  eleven  years  ago  relating  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  This 
proposal  was  slightly  opposed  by  the  Solicitor-General, 
gingerly  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (whose  record  in  the 
whole  controversy  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages of  his  biography),  and,  after  being  relieved  of  some 
rant  about  subverting  the  rights  of  electors,  was  accepted  by 
the  Government  and  the  House.  Expungings  of  this  kind 
are,  as  Sir  Edward  Clarke  justly  enough  observed,  some- 
what childish ;  for  they  are  not  reversals,  and  they  do  not 
even  mean  that  those  who  acquiesce  in  them  repent  of 
their  former  action.  What,  in  the  present  case,  they  do 
mean  is — (i)  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  ill,  and  everybody  is 
sorry — we  are  still  more  sorry  to  learn,  at  the  moment  of 
going  to  press,  that  he  is  dead ;  (2)  that  in  his  ten  years' 
membership  he  has  learnt  better  things  than  the  mistaken 
action  which,  and  which  only,  originally  drew  down  the 
resolution  upon  him  ;  (3)  that  during  the  interval  Parlia- 
ment has  made  acquaintance  with  persons  infinitely  less 
tolerable  than  he  ever  was.  Other  business  there  was  none 
of  importance,  and  the  House  rose  early.  Dr,  Clark's 
Bill  in  reference  to  return  tickets  on  railways  was  in  itself 
better  than  most  Clarkian  things ;  but  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's  objection  that  the  issue  of  return  tickets  at  all  is  a 
mere  act  of  grace  was,  we  fear,  fatal. 

On  Wednesday  the  Roads  and  Streets  Bill  (Scotland)  was 
read  a  second  time  by  the  Commons  without  a  division,  and 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  given  up  to  Mr.  Robertson's 
Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Bill,  which  in  the  Palace  of 
Truth  would  have  been  called  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Bashing 
of  Blacklegs.   The  majority  of  the  House,  however,  decided, 


by  179  to  143,  that  the  facilities  afforded  for  that  amiable 
practice  by  the  present  law  were  sufficient.  The  argument 
lay  mainly  between  the  lawyers,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  very  directly  approached  any  question  of  principle. 
Indeed,  as  far  as  argument  went,  the  observation  of  the 
Solicitor-General  to  the  efiect,  though  not  in  the  words, 
that,  if  the  pending  appeal  against  Mr.  Bompas's  famous 
decision  at  Plymouth  goes  one  way  the  Bill  will  be  un- 
necessary, while  if  it  goes  the  other  the  discussion  of  it  will 
have  been  indecent,  was  from  any  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  merits  conclusive.  As  for  the  merits,  what  is 
wanted  is  legislation  to  restrain,  not  to  enlarge,  the  present 
disgraceful  excesses  of  Union  tyranny  towards  "  freemen," 
as  the  blameless  Antipodeans  them  wisely  call. 

On  Tlmrsday  the  House  of  Lords  had  practically  no 
work  to  do ;  the  Commons  spent  most  of  their  time  on  the 
Tithes  Bill.  In  respect  of  this,  the  Welsh  members,  for  a 
reason  on  which  we  may  have  something  to  say  some  of 
these  days,  showed  themselves  unexpectedly  reasonable,  and 
left  the  task  of  obstruction  chiefiy  to  Sir  John  Swinburne. 
The  debate  included  an  agreeable  dispute  on  the  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  Mr.  Picton  seems  to  have  de- 
scribed the  nation  as  the  "  ultimate  reversioner  of  the 
"  tithe,"  which  is  as  much  as  saying  that  the  ultimate 
reversioner  of  all  the  movables  of  the  lieges  is  Mr.  William 
Sikes.  Sir  James  Fergusson  answered  some  questions 
about  Africa,  and  Mr.  Smith  very  properly  rejected  an 
absurd  proposal  to  present  Dr.  Koch  with  some  English 
money. 

Lord  Hartington  delivered  on  Saturday  an 
Speeches,    excellent  address  to  his  constituents  in  Rossen- 

dale.  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 

made  speeches  to  their  constituents  in  Birmingham,  on 
Monday ;  the  latter,  an  obstinate  man,  persisting  in  his 
view  that  Home  Rule  is  dead.  Ill  weeds,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, are  not  so  easy  to  kill.    In  reason  it  never  had  any 

life,  and  in  unreason  it  no  doubt  flourishes  still.  Mr. 

McCarthy  was  mild  at  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  Asquith,  at 
Millwall,  snubbed  the  Daily  News  and  others  for  snubbing 
Mr.  O'Brien.  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Matthews  again  ad- 
dressed his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Goschen 
delivered  a  very  important  non-political  speech  at  Leeds  on 
the  currency.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Goschen  in- 
sisting on  what  has  so  often  been  insisted  on  here,  the 
dangerous  smallness  of  our  cash  reserve ;  but  he  seems 
hardly  to  have  gone  so  far  as  some  of  his  critics  think 
in  making  any  definite  proposal,  or  even  suggestion,  for 
remedying  the  evil.  Indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  his  business. 

A  rather  disquieting  rumour  was  published  on 
Affairs"  Monday  to  the  effect  that  Germany  was  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  new  Angra  Pequefia  business  of 
the  coast,  nominally  Siamese,  between  Burmah  and  the 
Straits  Settlements.  It  is  particularly  undesirable  that 
either  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  should  be  anything  but 
British,  yet  we  have  been  so  careless  of  the  influence 
we  might  have  had  at  Bangkok  that  it  might  happen. 
Possibly  the  news  may  be  taken  by  other  than  gobemouch"s 
in  connexion  with  a  rumour  that  the  Germans  are  going  to 
offer  us  back  Damaraland.    Fortunately,  however,  official 

contradiction  has  since  been  given  to  the  report.  Some 

information — not  at  all  informing — was  also  published  con- 
cerning the  Chilian  matter.  Admiral  Latorre  deserves  a 
certain  amount  of  credit  for  showing  that  he  knows  how  to 
deal  with  the  "  interviewer."  "  Why  were  Chilian  contracts 
"placed  in  France?"  "Of  course  because  the  French 
"  tenders  were  the  best."  "  Is  there  any  jealousy  between 
"  the  Chilian  army  and  navy  1 "  "  Oh  dear,  no  I  not  the 
"  ghost  of  such  a  thing,"  and  so  forth.    All  of  which 
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speaks  well  for  the  gallant  Admiral's  knowledge  of  such 
tricks  of  seamanship  as  tacking,  standing  off  and  on,  Arc.  It 
seems,  unluckily,  that  the  navy  has  begun  to  show  what 
it  can  do  by  bombarding  the  small,  but  not  unimportant, 
port  of  Coronel ;  and  other  hostilities  are  reported.  The 
news,  however,  is  very  scanty,  indirect,  and  lacking  in 
authentication.  Last  week  a  gathering  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  Paris  was  dealt  with  after  the  true  Republican 
fashion — not  the  worst  of  Republican  fashions  by  any 

means — of  prompt  and  unceremonious  suppression.  The 

Austrian  E-eichsrath  has  been  dissolved  at  an  unusual  time, 
in  the  hopes,  it  is  said,  of  obtaining  a  settlement  of  the 
Czech  and  other  difficulties.  The  Czakewitch  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta  on  Monday.  There 

has  been  some  renewal  of  fighting  at  Suakin,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  extremely  backward  policy  recently  followed  there 
will  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  forwardness  of  the  Dervishes. 

 The  arguments  in  the  sealing  ca.se  before  the  Supreme 

Court  of  the  United  States  began  on  Wednesday.— — -The 
suppression  of  Thermidor  provoked  a  debate  in  the  French 
Chamber  on  Thursday,  wherein  even  some  stout  Repub- 
licans like  M.  Reinach  protested.  M.  Constans  naturally 
took  the  public  safety  line,  which,  whether  tenable  or  not, 
is  the  only  possible  one. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  last  week,  deliberately  unbegot 
Ireland.     (as  Sir  Anthony  would  say)  the  Insuppressihle, 

and  left  it,  to  alter  slightly  the  words  of  the 

bard, 

A  fatherless  rag-full  of  shriek  in  the  gloom, 
Crying,  with  hag-voice,  Whose  child  do  I  be  ? 

Whereat,  apparently,  it  decided  to  be  nobody's  child  and  die, 
so  that  the  I nsupjiressihle  is  suppressed,  and  the  immortal 
protest  against  Mr.  Parnell  has  put  on  mortality.  The 
"  Irish  National  Federation,"  an  Anti-Parnellite  Anti- 
League,  tried  to  get  born  on  the  same  day.  It  would 
appear,  though  it  is  not  cei-tain,  that  a  kind  of  truce 
has  been  patched  up  between  the  two  Irish  parties, 
on  condition  of  both  being  "  agin  the  Government," 
a  state  of  things  which  certainly  will  not  do  the  Go- 
vernment much  harm,  though  it  may  give  it  trouble. 
Whether  it  will  do  the  Gladstonians  any  good  may  be 
guessed  from  Mr.  Parnell's  expressions  in  the  latest  of 
his  now  usual  Saturday  and  Sunday  tours,  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  "  too  amiable  to  the  Grand  Old  Man," 
but  would  take  care  not  to  be  so  again.  Indeed  to  be 
so  would  be  bad  policy.  Mr.  Parnell'.s  French  friends 
will  tell  him  of  a  certain  proverbial  jingle  about  oignez 
and  poignez.  Perhaps  the  most  businesslike  thing  about 
the  reconciliation  is  the  resolve  to  make  a  combined  attack 
once  more  on  American  purses.  This  looks  thoroughly 
believable. 

Not  much  more  money  seems  to  have  been 
"soTh.^"  tlirown  lately  into  the  Gulf  of  Boothia;  and 

the  "  General"  has  met  the  denial  of  the  police  as 
to  his  statement  about  the  bridges  by  the  highly  satisfac- 
tory expedient  of  saying  that,  when  he  said  "  bridge,"  he 
meant  "  approach  to  bridge."  Colonel  Smith  seems  not  to 
have  deigned  to  reply  to  this.  Indeed,  successive  days'  in- 
vestigation showed  that  the  "  General "  had  been  almost  in- 
credibly hasty  in  his  zeal  to  represent  himself  as  the  friend 
of  the  friendless ;  and  that  neither  on  the  bridge,  nor  on 
the  approaches,  nor  anywhere  had  his  agents  seen  anything 
but  a  group  of  persons  in  the  very  act  of  being  relieved 
and  sheltered.  Yet  Boothians  will  no  doubt  continue  to  cry 
"Le  pauvre  homme!"  Meanwhile  Mr.  Huxley  gave  a 
pleasant  exposure  of  the  straightforward  accuracy  of  le 
nomme  Stead. 

A  rather  curious  development  of  the  Scotch 
Strikes.     Strike,  took  the  shape  of  an  action,  or  "  arrest- 

"  ment,"  for  20,000^.  against  the  strike  leaders 
by  the  North  British  Railway.  This  is  not  a  bad  move, 
except  that  these  agitators  are  always  men  of  straw.  In 
justice,  of  course,  the  Union  funds  ought  to  be  easily  attach- 
able ;  but  then  justice  and  Trade-Union  legislation  have  very 
little  to  do  with  each  other.  "  Votes,  votes,  Horatio." 
There  was  much  brutality  to  blacklegs  on  Saturday  last  at 
Perth  and  Greenock;  but  at  Dundee,  a  great  centre  of  dis- 
affection, many  men  came  in.  The  strikers  have,  during 
the  week,  probably  burnt  a  station,  and  have  certainly 
thrown  engines  off  the  line,  and  the  like,  by  way  of  show- 
ing that  harmless  and  lavz-abiding  temper  which  sympa- 
thizers know  them  to  possess.  But  the  strike  on  the  North 
British  came  to  an  end  on  Thursday,  on  the  very  satisfac- 
tory terms  that  the  men  may  return  to  work  as  far  as  their 
places  have  not  been  taken,  and  that  then  the  Directors 


will  see  what  they  can  do.  The  Caledonian,  which  is  in 
a  much  better  position,  seems  to  leave  it  to  the  men  to 
come  in  or  not  as  they  like.  All  the  pubhc  has  to  care  for 
in  the  matter  is  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  man 
who  has  come  to  the  help  of  the  Companies  and  the  public 
be  turned  out  for  a  striker. 

Mr.  Churton  Collins  has  done  a  good  deed  in 
Miscellaneoua.  calling  attention  to  the  act  of  the  Civil  Service 

Commissioners  in  excluding  Italian  from  th& 

Indian  Civil  subjects.  Mr.  Irving  presided  and  spoke  at 

the  meeting  of  the  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund  on  Monday.  

Mr.  Jeune  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  judgeship — an 
appointment  beforehand  certain  not  to  meet  with  unfavour- 
able criticism.  Lord  Carrington  discoursed  last  Monday 

on  Australia  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
said,  in  effect,  that  if  we  assist  the  Australians  to  accomplish 
all  their  aims,  and  sanctify  whatever  means  they  take  to 
gain  them,  they  will  be  uncommonly  loyal.    Very  like,  very 

like.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  a  Civil  List  pension  of 

150^.  has  been  bestowed  upon  Isabel,  Lady  Burton.  

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  dreary  old  sub- 
ject of  education,  respecting  which  it  is  nearly  enough  to  say 
that  the  more  fuss  and  money  are  spent  over  it,  the  more 
hopelessly  ill-educated  does  the  public  appear  to  be. 

The  appeals  which  were  published  on  Monday 
Correspondence,  morning  for  funds  to  develop  the  schemes  of 

University  and  King's  Colleges,  London,  have 
been  already  put  in  substance  before  the  readers  of  the 

Saturday  Revieio,  and  are  well  worth  attention.  Sir 

Edward  Monson's  plea  for  altering  the  pronunciation  of 
Greek  is  well  meaning,  but,  we  fear,  will  not  be  regarded 
by  the  staunchest  defenders  of  the  citadel  as  specially  valu- 
able. The  true  Greeks,  no  doubt,  did  not  pronounce  Greek 
in  the  least  as  we  do  ;  but  it  is  pretty  equally  certain  that 
they  did  not  pronounce  it  after  the  fashion  of  the  mixed 
multitude  of  Slavs  and  what  not  who  occupy  their  country 

after  two  thousand  years.  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  on 

Thursday  morning,  brought  the  subject  of  the  strain  made 
on  the  finances  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  by  the  long 

frost  before  the  public.  Strike  sympathizers  please  read 

letter  of  Mr.  Clement  Lucas,  Surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital, 
on  the  fourth  page  of  Thursday's  Times, 

Besides  Prince  Baldwin,  Cardinal  Simor, 
Obituary.     Primate  of  Hungary,  and  holder  of  one  of  the 

enormously  rich  benefices  which  now  only 
exist  in  that  country,  swelled  the  Continental  death-list  at 

the  end  of  last  week.  Mr.  Marsden,  sometime  Canon 

of  Manchester,  and  Disney  Professor  of  Archteology,  who 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  was  a  Cambridge 
scholar  of  the  best  old  type,  that  in  which  scholarship 
carried  with  it,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  wide  intel- 
lectual culture  and  the  manners  of  a  courteous  gentleman. 

 General  Sir  Leycester  Smyth  was  a  distinguished 

Crimean  veteran,  and  Dr.  Bloxam,  brother  of  the  still  better 
known  authority  on  Gothic  architecture,  was  an  antiquary 
and  divine  of  merit  who  played  some  part  in  the  great 

drama  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  Sor  Patricinio  the 

"  Bleeding  Nun,"  had  much  to  do  with  Queen  Isabel's 

expulsion  from  Spain  in  1868.  Of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  time 

permits  us  now  only  to  say  that  nothing  in  his  Parlia- 
mentary life  became  him  ill  like  the  entering  it,  and  that 
those  who  would  again  in  similar  case  obstruct  the  entrance 
regret  not  least  the  unfortunate  prejudices  which  marred  a 
great  ability. 

On  Saturday  last  M.  Sardou's  new  play. 
Books,  &c.  Thermidor,  was  produced  at  the  Frantjais.  There 
has  hardly  been  time  to  discover  whether  the 
play  was  bad  or  good,  for  its  historical  accuracy  in  re- 
presenting the  Terror  was  resented  by  a  few  ultras,  dis- 
turbances were  made  in  the  theatre,  and  the  Government — 
always,  but  perhaps  not  unwisely,  timid  in  such  matters- 
put  a  stop  to  the  representations.  Messrs.  Longmans 

have  made  a  goodly  addition  to  their  "  Silver  Libi-ary  "  in 
the  eight  volumes  of  Cardinal  Newman's  Parochial  and 
Plain  Sermons.  The  most  bulky  division  of  the  author's 
work,  this  is  also  certainly  not  the  least  instructive,  while, 
as  being  less  controver.sial,  and  considerably  more  popular, 
than  much  of  that  work,  it  may  also  be  .^aid  to  suit  a 

wider  audience.  A  new  contribution  has  been  made  to 

"  Rearguard  "  literature  by  Mr.  Herbert  AV^ard  (Chatto 
ct  WiNDUs).  This  is  a  short,  interesting,  and  very  readable 
little  book,  which  puts  the  matter,  perhaps,  more  clearly 
and  better  than  any  of  its  forerunners. 
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STRIKERS  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS, 

WITHOUT  the  now  expiring,  but  still  clamorous, 
railway  strike  in  Scotland — of  which  overtime  has 
been  to  some  extent  the  cause,  and  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent the  pretext — Mr.  Channing's  motion  of  yesterday 
week  would,  we  may  confidently  assert,  never  have  been 
moved.  That  strike  is  precisely  the  kind  of  event  which 
may  be  trusted  to  stimulate  some  honourable  member  to 
move  that  "  something  must  be  done."  Mr.  Channing's 
motion  was  a  very  characteristic  expression  of  that  ener- 
getic-looking sentiment.  It  proposed  that  the  House 
should  at  once,  without  waiting  to  inquire  into  the  evidence, 
declare  the  railway  Companies  guilty  of  imposing  inhuman 
tasks  on  their  oppressed  servants,  and  should  further  vote 
that  powers,  undefined,  be  at  once  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  do  something,  not  clearly  specified,  but 
presumably  etfectual,  A  motion  of  this  character  was 
admirably  adapted  to  secure  the  support  of  all  honourable 
members  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place,  and  all  the 
"  practical  men  "  who  believe  that  practical  wisdom  consists 
in  doing  whatever  comes  to  your  hand  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  moderate  proportions  of  the  Government 
majority,  17  in  a  House  of  265,  show  how  numerous 
these  two  classes  are.  The  Government  amendment 
was  not  well  calculated  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  for  it  only 
asked  the  House  to  inquire  before  it  acted ;  and  if  one 
thing  is  more  detestable  to  the  enthusiastic  philanthropist 
than  another,  it  is  inquiry  into  facts.  The  tiresome  pro- 
<;ess  may  none  the  less  be  of  some  use  here,  for  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Channing  and  his  friends  do  not  as  much  as 
know  what  the  something  they  wish  to  see  done  may  be. 
Mr.  Chaxning  has  written  to  the  papers  to  protest  that  he 
is  unjustly  accused  of  proposing  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  given  powers  of  general  management  on  railways. 
As  his  motion  distinctly  recommends  that  the  Board  should 
be  empowered  to  say  when  excessive  overtime  is  being 
exacted,  and  to  order  Companies  to  increase  their  staff,  the 
mistake  was  natural.  It  is  typical  of  the  emotional  haze 
in  which  so  many  legislators  act  to-day  that  Mr.  Channing 
should  apparently  be  under  the  delusion  that  such  powers 
as  he  would  like  to  see  exercised  by  the  Board  would  not 
amount  to  general  management.  The  speeches  made  during 
the  evening  abundantly  prove  how  little  honourable  mem- 
bers understand  what  excessive  overtime  exactly  is.  The 
general  protest  which  arose  when  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  asked 
whether  it  was  thought  possible  to  conduct  railway  work 
with  a  rigid  limit  of  time,  to  be  applied  regardless 
of  circumstances,  is  another  proof  of  the  existence  of  not  a 
little  confusion  in  the  good  intentions  of  members.  It 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  gentlemen  whose  hearts  are 
in  the  right  place,  and  other  gentlemen  who  remember  that 
striking  while  the  iron  is  hot  gets  votes,  should  repeat  the 
stock  complaint  that  a  Special  Committee  is  an  efiective 
machine  for  the  shelving  of  work.  The  remedy  for  that  is 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Channing  and  his  friends.  If,  of 
course,  when  the  Committee  has  reported,  something  else 
happens  to  be  more  popular  and  "  overtime  "  is  a  forgotten 
hobbyhorse,  the  shelving  will,  no  doubt,  take  place.  But 
that  is  a  danger  incident  to  legislation  by  emotional  mem- 
bers with  an  eye  to  votes.  For  the  rest,  if  Special  Com- 
mittees shelve  well-meant  schemes,  hasty  legislation  is  even 
more  apt  to  make  more  trouble.  Of  the  two  dangers,  delay 
is  less  serious  than  unthinking  action. 

The  influence  of  the  Scotch  strike  was  candidly  confessed 
all  through  the  debate.  Not  only  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  but 
others,  took  it  almost  for  granted  that,  because  the  Scotch 
strikers  are  very  violent  and  very  obstinate,  therefore  they 
must  be  in  the  right.  To  say,  with  the  more  hard-hearted, 
the  "^brutal"  critics,  as  Sir  W.  Harcourt  called  them  (and 
Sir\ViLLiAM  is  a  judge  of  brutality),  that  because  one  of 
the  Scotch  Companies,  being  far  from  prosperous,  has 
endeavoured  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  its  men,  these  men 
are  not  entitled  to  break  their  contracts,  intimidate  other 
workmen,  and  endeavour  to  "collar"  the  line  for  the 
Union,  would  be  unsympathetic.  The  apparently  quite 
genuine  belief  of  so  many  modern  politicians  that  their  good 
master,  the  working-man  voter,  is  entitled  to  act  legibus 
soluius  at  a  crisis,  was  openly  shown  all  through  the  debate, 
and  by  nobody  more  frankly  than  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  He 
gravely  demonstrated  the  moderation  of  the  men  by  this 
convincing  example.  No  further  back  than  last  week  they 
actually  told  Lord  Aberdeen  that,  if  the  Companies  would 
only  jield  to  them  completely,  they  would  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  were  sorry  they  took  that  hasty  resolution  to 


throw  up  their  places  without  legal  warning.  A  gentle- 
man, according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  can  do  no  more  than  say 
he  is  sorry.  After  so  handsome  an  offer,  made  in  spite  of 
the  exasperating  determination  not  to  yield  to  them,  and 
the  even  more  exasperating  success  in  working  in  spite  of 
them,  Mr.  Buchanan  feels  that  the  men  have  really  gone 
further  than  they  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  go,  in  the 
way  of  graceful  concession.  A  similar  phrase  would,  we 
suppose,  be  considered  to  prove  the  moderation  of  the 
other  "  hasty  "  measures  of  the  strikers,  such  as  the  daily 
pelting  of  engine-drivers,  assaults  on  free  workmen,  attempts 
to  upset  trains,  the  wrecking  of  stations,  the  invasion  of 
the  engine  shed  of  Calderbank  by  masked  men,  the  arson 
at  Strathaven,  and  so  forth.  Of  course  we  are  informed 
that  these  outrages  (except  the  attacks  on  free  workmen, 
which  cannot  be  denied,  and  are,  indeed,  not  allowed  to  be 
outrages  at  all  by  Unionists  and  their  political  toadies)  are 
not  the  work  of  "  the  hard-working  servants  of  the  North 
"  British,"  but  of  irregulars,  of  whom  the  strikers  really 
disapprove.  The  misfortune  is,  however,  that  these 
irregulars,  or,  as  one  apologist  calls  them,  "camp  followers," 
are  always  found  hanging  about  a  strike.  They  and  their  doings 
dog  the  steps  of  the  Union  with  the  convenient  spontaneous 
loyalty  shown  by  crime  to  Irish  patriotism.  To  make  the 
parallel  the  more  complete,  the  eloquence  of  Unionism  has 
exactly  the  same  tendency  to  suggest  violence  as  the  oratory 
of  the  patriot,  and  in  both  cases  politicians  are  found  to 
praise  the  moderation  of  the  speakers,  and  excuse  the 
violence  of  their  hearers.  The  theory  that  discontent 
justifies  the  use  of  ajiy  methods  has  been  found,  as  it  was 
predicted  it  would  be,  of  universal  application.  But  the 
parallel  may  be  carried  even  further.  In  these  trade,  as  in 
the  political,  disputes,  the  vigorous  use  of  the  law  by  those 
who  are  attacked  or  by  the  public  authorities  is  complained 
of  as  a  tyranny.  The  strikers  are  held  to  be  justified  by 
their  grievances  in  the  use  of  any  means ;  but  the  employers 
who,  by  the  popular  liberal  hypothesis,  are  the  real 
authors  of  all  the  mischief,  must  not  take  the  law 
as  a  weapon.  When  law  as  it  stands  is  found  to  be  un- 
favourable to  the  men,  then  Mr.  E.  Robertson  comes 
forward  with  proposals  for  change  which  would  relieve 
at  once  the  boycotter  and  the  Union  bullies.  For- 
tunately, it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Union  ranters  or 
their  political  imitators  to  debar  the  railway  Companies 
from  recourse  to  the  Law  Courts.  The  Companies  have 
very  properly  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  "moderation"  shown  in  the  at- 
tacks on  them,  it  would  be  folly  on  their  part  not  to  hit 
as  hard  as  they  can  with  every  legitimate  weapon.  A 
shower  of  actions  for  damages  against  workmen  who  broke 
their  contracts,  and  the  action  against  the  Union  Secre- 
taries, have  already  shown  the  strikers  that  an  empty  ex- 
pression of  regret  will  not  be  considered  an  equivalent  for 
recklessly  hostile  attacks.  The  Secretaries,  too,  have  by 
this  time  discovered  that  the  Companies  have  more  ways 
than  one  of  recognizing  their  existence,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  choosing  that  which  is  the  most  convenient  to 
themselves.  They  may  reflect  on  the  hidden  wisdom  of 
the  saying  that  there  are  more  ways  of  killing  a  cat  than 
choking  it  with  cream.  The  decision  of  the  Scotch  Courts 
on  the  case  against  Tait  and  others  will,  if  that  case  is 
tried,  be  looked  for  with  interest.  In  the  meantime  the 
attachment  of  the  Union  money  at  Edinburgh  has  had  a 
good  effect.  Coming  after  or  with  the  other  "offensive 
"  defensive  movements,"  as  the  military  gentlemen  would 
say,  of  the  railway  Companies,  it  helped  to  accelerate  the 
already  pronounced  collapse  of  the  strike. 

Another,  and  most  encouraging,  score  on  the  side  of 
freedom  for  employers  and  workmen  alike  has  been  made 
in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at  Leith  in  the  case  of  the  s.s. 
Moravia.  This  was  a  repetition  of  the  late  intimidation 
case  at  Plymouth.  One  *3Mitii,  Secretary  of  the  Seaman 
and  Fireman's  Union,  found  that  a  man  was  employed  on 
board  who  was  not  a  Unionist.  With  the  usual  insolence 
of  his  kind,  he  called  upon  the  Master  to  dismiss  this  man, 
threatening  that,  if  his  order  was  not  obeyed,  he  would 
"  stop  the  work."  The  skipper  refused,  and  the  work  was 
stopped  by  the  desertion  of  the  crew,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  stevedore's  gang  to  continue  working.  The  owners 
or  the  skipper  hereupon  sued  SiiiTii  in  the  Sheriff's  Court. 
The  case  was  tried  before  a  jury.  Sheriff  Orphoot  in- 
structed the  jury  that  Smith's  conduct  amounted  to  intimi- 
dation, and  they  found  him  guilty.  The  Sheriff,  considering, 
as  Mr.  BoMPAS  did  in  the  Plymouth  case,  that  the  Secretary 
had  acted  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  was  content  to  fine  him 
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lo^.  Here,  then,  is  another  case  on  which  the  Trades 
Council  can  appeal  if  it  pleases.  Smith's  counsel  pleaded 
in  Court  that  it  was  hard  his  client  should  be  standing  in 
the  dock  when  scores  of  others  who  had  done  the  same 
thing  had  been  allowed  to  escape  unquestioned.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  always  a  misfortune  for  an  offender  to  be 
selected  as  a  first  example ;  but  Sheriff  Ohphoot  took  that 
into  consideration  when  he  imposed  a  fine  in  place  of  the 
imprisonment  which  might  have  been  inflicted.  Besides,  a 
beginning  must  be  made  somewhere,  and  the  injustice  to 
Smith  may  be  removed  by  similar  proceedings  against  his 
more  conspicuous  fellow-offenders. 


"GENERAL"  BOOTH  IN  THE  BALANCE. 

THERE  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  beauty  or  the  bigness  of  the  Booth  scheme 
that  caused  the  fii'st  flow  of  money  to  the  Booth  ex- 
chequer as  the  sensational  "  cases  "  and  statistics  of  which 
"  General "  Booth's  book  was  so  liberally  compounded. 
People  who  find  it  less  troublesome  to  draw  cheques  than 
to  examine  schemes  or  to  verify  statements  were  naturally 
excited  by  the  sentimental  rhetoric  and  tropical  metaphors 
of  In  Darkest  England.  The  modern  Babylonian  style 
was  well  calculated  to  catch  unthinking  and  luxurious 
patrons  of  the  new  philanthropy.  It  was  obvious  from  the 
first  that  cases  and  statistics  were  suspect,  yet  for  a  season 
they  prevailed  with  the  credulous  ignorant.  But  there  are 
signs  of  an  awakening  public.  Great  as  are  the  forces  of 
credulity  and  ignorance,  upon  which  Mr.  Booth  has  so  long 
relied,  they  cannot  much  longer  withstand  the  shock  of  such 
onslaughts  as  Mr.  Huxley's  illustrations  of  the  "customs of 
"  the  Army,"  or  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Loch,  and  the  cumu- 
lative effect  of  recent  exposures  of  Boothian  tactics.  Perhaps 
the  story  of  the  bridge  is  as  effective  as  any  illustration. 
When  Mr.  Booth  i.ssued  his  impertinent  summons  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  be  up  and  doing,  he  evidently  pictured  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  City  as  lying  beside  his  nectar  care- 
less of  "  Head  Quarters."  He  little  thought  that,  if  he  had 
his  "  oflEicers,"  the  Lord  Mayor  had  his.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  known  that  the  police  are  directed  to  convoy  to 
places  of  shelter  and  food  destitute  persons  who  hang  on 
Thames  bridges  by  night.  If  Mr.  Booth  did  know  these 
facts,  he  must  have  assumed  the  ignorance  of  the  public 
when  he  submitted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  his  picture  of  a 
Thames  bridge  during  the  recent  frost,  with  its  footpaths 
and  recesses  thronged  by  164  men,  women,  and  children. 
Here  they  were,  urges  Mr.  Booth  to  an  indolent  Lord 
Mayor,  huddled  together,  "  scarcely  more  than  a  stone's 
"  throw  from  your  Lordship's  official  residence,  and  almost 
"  under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's."  This  thrilling  picture 
was  immediately  declared  by  the  police  to  be  absolutely 
untrue. 

From  the  miserable  crowd  on  the  bridge  to  the  pic- 
turesque details  of  the  "  stone's  throw  "  and  the  "  shadow," 
the  whole  composition  was  a  Boothian  fantasy.  Long  as 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's  appears  to  be,  it  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Booth's  drawing  of  the  long 
bow.  What  his  "  officers  "  really  saw  was  a  little  crowd 
(not  on  the  bridge  at  all)  gathered  around  one  of  Mr. 
Baxter's  missionaries  who  had  attracted  them  by  distributing 
coffee  and  shelter  tickets.  It  was  upon  his  officers'  report 
of  this  incident  that  Mr.  Booth  executed  his  touching  pic- 
ture of  the  164  destitute  outcasts  on  the  l)ridge.  When 
brought  to  book  for  his  scandalous  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  he  makes  a  shuffling  acknowledgment  of  possible  "  in- 
"  advertence."  But  he  is  not  ashamed  to  profit  by  it  through 
a  handsome  collection  made  on  the  faith  of  his  picture  at  a 
meeting  at  Putney  Heath.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  are  the  duties  of  Mr.  Booth's  "  officers."  Do  they 
"  report,"  while  other  men  labour  1  Are  they  the  spies  of 
the  New  Papacy,  employed  to  watch  the  real  labourers'?  It 
is  a  pity  they  did  not  relieve  and  carry  off  for  exhil)ition 
those  buckram  men  of  the  bridge.  As  it  is,  their  report 
seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Booth  a  dexterous  attempt 
to  reap  credit  to  himself  at  the  expense  of  that  working 
missionary — surely  a  pretty  illustration  of  Salvationist 
methods  !  Here  was  good  Mr.  Baxter's  missionary  hard 
at  work  in  the  frost  and  snow,  and  there,  at  "  Head 
"  Quarters,"  was  Mr.  Booth  comfortably  employed  in 
designing  delusive  pictures  that  should  strike  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  panic,  and  bring  tears  of  impatience  to  the 
eyes  of  Cardinal  Manning.  | 


Mr.  Booth,  we  are  fully  convinced,  will  continue  to 
implore  confidence  in  himself,  so  long  as  foolish  people 
permit  themselves  to  be  cajoled.  The  pleasures  of  delu- 
sion must,  indeed,  be  great  when  even  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers or  donors  of  promise  to  the  Booth  scheme  is 
willing  to  express  his  determination  to  show  con- 
fidence in  the  "  General,"  come  what  may  by  way  of  ex- 
posure. If  the  profession  of  philanthropy  consists  merely  in 
drawing  money  from  the  charitable  public  by  appeals  like 
Mr.  Booth's  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  high  time  that 
the  public  should  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  old  and 
the  new  philanthropy.  Mr.  Loch  has  shown  what  trust 
may  be  placed  on  Mr.  Booth's  statistics.  The  bridge  in- 
cident is  only  one  among  many  proofs  of  Mr.  Booth's  fer- 
tility of  invention  as  a  dealer  in  buckram.  Mr.  Loftus 
Pemberton  has  illustrated  the  subject  afresh  by  his  account 
of  this  winter's  experience  at  the  Newport  Market  Pefuge, 
one  of  the  best  known,  the  oldest,  and  best  patronized 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  London.  In  the  exceptional 
weather  of  this  season,  the  resources  of  this  establishment 
were  less  tried  than  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  We  can  supply  another  striking  illustration  of 
the  reckless  exaggeration  of  those  who  follow  the 
customs  of  the  Army.  During  the  recent  severe  weather 
a  well-known  philanthropist  who  labours  in  a  riverside 
district  of  London  instructed  the  police  to  direct  all  home- 
less persons  they  might  find  at  night  on  three  separate 
bridges  to  a  certain  Home  where  bread  and  soup  awaited 
them.  Not  a  single  applicant  appeared  during  the  whole 
period.  The  three  bridges  were  unoccupied  night  after 
night,  though  upon  Mr.  Booth's  showing  they  ought  to  have 
been  thronged.  The  light  thus  thrown  on  the  subject  is  in- 
teresting and  should  be  profitable.  The  irrational  acclama- 
tion with  which  the  Darkest  England  book  was  received 
has  subsided,  and  people  are  beginning  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  supporting  a  preposterous  scheme  and  a  dis- 
credited agency,  to  the  neglect  of  well-tried,  deserving  in- 
stitutions. And  now  that  the  public  is  set  a-thinking  on 
the  matter,  Mr.  Booth  will  speedily  find  supplies  shrink  to 
nothingness. 

The  issue  in  book  form  of  Mr.  Huxley's  recent  letters — • 
Social  Diseases  and  Worse  llemedies  (Macmillan  &  Co.) — 
will  greatly  enlighten  the  general  public,  who  need  fresh 
illustrations  of  the  "questionable  ethics"  and  "eccentric 
"  economics "  of  the  Salvation  Army.  As  a  prelude  to 
these  vigorous  criticisms,  Mr.  Huxley  has  reprinted  his 
essay,  "  On  the  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Human  Society." 
Admirable  as  this  essay  is,  the  letters  gain  nothing  by  asso- 
ciation with  it.  The  reprinting  of  the  essay  in  this  con- 
nexion would  certainly  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
average  Salvationist  if  it  were  not  for  the  neat  explanatory 
note  of  the  author.  "  Mr.  Booth  asks  me,"  says  Mr. 
Huxley,  " '  Why  do  you  not  propose  some  plan  of  your 
"  '  own  1 '  Really,  that  is  no  answer  to  my  argument 
"  that  his  treatment  will  make  the  patient  very  much 
"  worse."  He  does  not,  he  explains,  advocate  in  this 
essay  technical  education  as  a  panacea  for  social  dis- 
eases, but  "  simply  as  a  medicament  to  help  the  patient  to 
"  pass  through  an  imminent  crisis."  Under  the  title  Life 
in  Darkest  London  (Webster  &  Cable)  the  Rev.  A.  Osborne 
Jay  relates  his  remarkable  experiences  as  Vicar  of  a  Shore- 
ditch  parish.  Like  other  East-End  clergy aien,  Mr.  Jay  is 
a  sufferer  through  the  prevailing  craze  for  the  untried  and 
indefinable  Booth  specific.  He  has  lived  for  ten  years  in 
the  worst  districts  of  the  East  End,  and  has  never  met 
with,  or  heard  of,  any  members  of  Mr.  Booth's  ubiquitous 
Army  in  the  dense  population.  In  his  own  parish  the 
Salvation  Army  has  done  literally  nothing.  Mr.  Jay,  on 
the  other  hand,  working  on  the  old  parochial  system,  has 
successfully  encountered  enormous  difficulties.  His  very 
interesting  and  instructive  book  fully  justifies  Mr.  Loch's 
argument  in  favour  of  local  associated  effort  in  charitable 
enterprise. 


ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL. 

WE  wish  we  could  think  that  the  answer  given  by  Sir 
James  Fergusson  to  Sir  George  Baden  Powell  on 
Monday  would  not  only  engage  Portuguese  attention  (there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  will  do  that),  but  will  be  considered  by 
Portugal  in  a  reasonable  spirit.  There  appears  to  be  some 
conflict  of  declarations,  if  not  of  evidence,  on  the  point 
whether  the  Portuguese  Government  has  contemplated  or 
carried  the  issue  of  such  a  charter  to  the  Mozambique 
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Company  as  that  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Siecle. 
But  it  seems  certain  from  the  Under- Secretar"x's  words 
that  some  new  charter  has  been  issued,  and  this  on  the 
face  of  it  is,  if  not  an  actual  breach  of  the  modus  vivencU 
(which  is  in  force  till  May),  a  very  injudicious,  not  to  say 
unjustifiable,  act  in  face  of  that  understanding.  We  know, 
further,  that  Portugal  has  been  sending  out  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  to  the  spot  in  a  manner  which  is 
also  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  modus,  or  with  the 
fact  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  submitting  to  Great 
Britain  new  proposals  for  a  permanent  agreement.  We 
know  that  the  most  extravagant  language  is  still  used 
against  England  by  public  speakers  and  writers  in  Portugal. 
And  (which  is  perhaps  worst  of  all)  we  know  that,  not 
merely  blusterers  of  this  sort,  but  more  sober  exponents 
of  Portuguese  opinion,  talk  confidently  of  considerable 
concessions  as  about  to  be  made  to  Portuguese  feeling, 
of  the  restoration  of  something  like  that  Trans- African 
dominion  which  is  so  dear  to  the  Portuguese  imagination, 
and  the  like.  All  these  things  are  signs  of  a  fool's  paradise, 
and  in  a  fool's  paradise  it  is  good  for  neither  man  nor 
nation  to  dwell. 

The  Under  Secretary's  words  were  exceedingly  well 
calculated  to  wake  up  the  Portuguese  from  this  fatal  state, 
and  we  only  hope  that  the  result  of  the  waking  will  not  be 
another  senseless  fit  of  rage  like  that  which  wrecked  the 
first  Convention,  and  thereby  put  Portugal  in  an  infinitely 
worse  position  than  she  might  otherwise  have  occupied 
to-day.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  an  Under- 
Secretary  in  either  House,  unless  his  chief  is  making  the 
same  utterance  contemporaneously  in  the  other,  speaks 
so  decidedly  on  a  point  of  foreign  policy  as  Sir  James 
Fergusson  spoke.  We  do  not  recognize  Portugal's  right  to 
grant  such  a  charter  as  was  reported,  says  Sir  James,  nor 
should  we  accept  the  charter  itself  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
Moreover  (and  these  are  the  most  important  words  of  all), 
"  recent  events  have  made  it  improbable  that  Her 
"  Majesty's  Government  can  be  a  party  to  any  future 
"  Convention  as  favourable  to  Portuguese  claims  South  of 
"  the  Zambesi  as  that  which  Portugal  refused  to  ratify."  It 
may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  the  specification  of  claims  South 
of  the  Zambesi  points  to  some  easement  on  the  North  ;  but 
the  Portuguese  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  hope,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  the  English  Government  would  be 
very  wise  to  gi-ant,  anything  of  that  kind  except  in  return 
for  very  much  larger  equivalents  to  the  southward  than 
have  yet  been  spoken  of.  It  is  almost  impossible,  and  it  is 
quite  undesirable,  that  last  year's  refusal  to  ratify  should 
not  bring  a  penalty  with  it ;  for  such  a  manner  of  con- 
ducting business  between  nations  makes  friendly  nego- 
tiation nearly  hopeless.  We  have  not  here  espoused  in 
any  violent  or  partisan  fashion  the  claims  of  the  South 
Africa  Company  ;  and,  if  its  employes  or  any  other  British 
subjects  have  behaved  wrongfully  to  Portuguese  subjects, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  say  '"The  Courts  are  open,  and  there 
"  are  deputies."  But  it  is  quite  certain  that,  by  her  own 
conduct  last  year,  Portugal  laid  herself  open  to  such  enter- 
prises as  those  of  which  she  accuses  Mr.  Rhodes's  pioneei's  ; 
that  she  has  only  herself  to  thank  for  them ;  and  that,  un- 
less he  remembers  that  inestimable  text  about  agreeing  with 
thine  adversary  quickly  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
him,  worse  things  still  are  not  unlikely  to  happen  to  her. 
Now  we  at  least,  despite  her  misbehaviour,  have  no  desire 
that  any  bad  things  should  happen  to  her,  and  we  very 
sincerely  hope  that,  not  merely  her  statesmen  (who  seem, 
if  they  exist,  to  be  comparatively  powerless),  but  her  people, 
may  come  to  their  senses,  and  offer  or  take  a  reasonable 
and  solid  compensation  for  their  fantastic  and  phantasmal 
claims. 


THE  PROBATE  DIVISION. 

pOPULAR  imagination,  aided  by  the  dignity  and  reputa- 
-i-  tion  of  Sir  J ames  Hannen,  had  installed  the  President 
of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the 
High  Court  in  the  semblance  of  a  Chief  Justice  in  those 
good  old  days  when  there  were  three  of  them,  or  at  least 
two  and  a  Chief  Baron,  which  was  equally  good  and  more 
picturesque.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  believed  that  some 
comparatively  senior  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  appointed  President  of  the  Probate  Division  in  suc- 
cession to  Sir  J  AMES  Hannen,  and  that  Mr.  Justice  Butt 
would  stay  where  he  was.  The  Government,  however,  as 
appears  from  the  answer  on  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Mr.  W.  11 
Smith,  read,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  S.  31,  subs.  (5)  of  the 


Judicature  Act,  1873,  which  enacts  that  the  Probate  Division 
"  shall  consist  of  two  judges  " — to  wit,  Sir  James  Hannen 
and  Sir  Robert  Piiillimore — indicated  hy  the  offices  they 
held  before  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  of  whom  the  former 
"  shall  (unless  so  appointed)  be  the  President  of  the  said 
"  Division,  and,  subject  thereto,  the  Senior  Judge  of  the 
"  said  Division,  according  to  the  order  of  precedence 
"  under  this  Act,  shall  be  President."  "  Unless  so  ap- 
"  pointed"  means  unless  appointed  " an  ordinary  Judge  to 
"  the  Court  of  Appeal,"  which  neither  Sir  James  Hannen 
nor  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  was ;  and  "  subject  thereto," 
if  it  means  anything,  seems  to  mean  subject  to  the  same 
exception.  The  short  of  it  appears  to  be  that  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Probate  Division  is  not  a  substantive  office 
like  the  Chief  Justiceship  or  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls, 
but  is  an  incident  to  being  the  senior  of  the  two  judges 
of  the  division,  and  the  Government  seem  to  have  acted 
on  this  view.  No  doubt,  if  they  had  transferred  to 
the  Probate  Division  some  judge  senior  in  appointment 
to  Mr.  Justice  Butt,  he  would  have  been  President. 
Whether  the  new  President  will  be  made  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  will  sit  fairly  often  in  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  take  precedence  there  of  the  junior  Lords  Justices, 
and  will  be  usually  reported  as  "  Sir  Charles  Butt  "  or 
"  the  President,"  after  the  manner  of  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  those  who  live  long  enough  will  see ;  for  on 
these  high  matters  the  Acts  throw  little  light. 

No  one  will  grudge  his  Presidency,  whatever  it  may  be 
worth  in  honours  and  vainglory,  to  Mr.  Justice  Butt.  In 
acuteness  he  is  second  to  none;  his  learning  is  sufficient ; 
as  to  his  impartiality  it  may  be  that  there  is  less  to  be 
said.  There  is  no  need  to  mention  names,  but  many  men  can 
remember  cases  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Butt  "  took  a  side"  in 
a  manner  which  elicited  comment,  and  that  not  always  the 
side  to  which  a  consensus  of  competent  opinion  inclined. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  that  most  unhappy  aphoripm 
that,  if  a  court  of  law  was  not  a  theatre,  it  was  also  not  a 
chui'ch.  The  Divorce  Court  can  be  kept  tolerable  only  by 
being  kept  perfectly  orderly,  as  decent  as  circumstances  v/ill 
permit,  and  as  dull  as  the  judge  can  make  it.  Sir  James 
Hannen  had  a  perfect  appreciation  of  this  important  fact, 
and  to  his  observance  of  the  principle  his  remarkable  success 
as  a  judge  was  largely  due.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir 
Charles  Butt  will  seek  to  emulate  his  predecessor,  rather 
than  to  reform  away  the  excellent  tradition  that  predecessor 
has  left  behind  him. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Francis  Jeune  to  the  vacancy 
in  the  division  is  a  very  satisfactory  one.  No  man  is  more 
likely  to  make  a  useful  judge  than  a  versatile  lawyer,  as 
long  as  he  is  also  sound.  Mr.  Jeune's  practice  might  ha.ve 
been  described  as  being,  like  Mr.  Weller's  knowledge  of 
London,  "  extensive  and  peculiar,"  ^and  he  was  dreaded  as  an 
awkward  opponent  in  whatever  kind  of  case  he  appeared. 
He  did  not  permit  his  close  acquaintance  with  Parliamentary 
Committee- rooms — a  thing  which  gives  a  man  much  worldly 
knowledge  likelyto  beof  use  to  ajudge — to  prevent  him  from 
being  well  known  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  heavier 
the  case,  and  the  more  obscure  and  difficult  the  points  of 
law  which  it  involved,  the  more  likely  was  Mr.  Jeune  to 
appear  in  it.  A  man  who  is  remarkable  for  knowledge  of 
law,  precision  of  thought,  and  clearness  of  argument, 
and  who  has  had  occasion  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
assistance  of  persons  charged  with  all  degrees  of  human 
frailty,  from  Arthur  Orton  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  a 
safe  sort  of  man  to  make  a  judge  of,  and  Lord  Halsbury 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  secured  for  the  High 
Court  a  gentleman  to  whom  a  somewhat  different  ambition 
might  plausibly  have  been  attributed.  And,  indeed,  whether 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Conservative  party  are 
equally  to  be  congratulated  is  another  question. 


THE  GLADSTONE  MYSTIFICATION. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT'S  oracular  announce- 
ment from  his  sacred  grove  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
no  intention  of  retiring  from  the  leadership  of  the  Home 
Rule  party  has  had  its  natural  effect.  It  has  revived  the 
rumour  that  Mr.  Gladstone  contemplates  taking  a  solemn 
farewell  of  public  life,  and  bequeathing  his  embarrassments 
and  difficulties,  in  a  sort  of  joint-tenancy  or  political  co- 
parcenary, to  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself  and  Mr. 
John  Morley,  while  he  enjoys  the  god-like  delight  of 
seeing  those  good  men  struggling  with  adversity.  Cousia 
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Feenxx,  recognizing  on  a  certain  social  occasion  that  he 
had  a  duty  to  discharge,  added,  that  when  an  English- 
man has  a  duty  to  discharge,  it  is  his  business  to  get  out 
of  it  in  the  best  way  he  can.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  long 
acknowledged  that  he  has  a  duty  to  Ireland  to  discharge, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  adopts  the  great  principle  pro- 
claimed by  Cousin  Feenix,  and  is  even  now  meditating  the 
best  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  fond  of  talking  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  educated  his  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  his 
own  way  of  educating,  if  not  his  party  as  a  whole,  yet  his 
colleagues  and  destined  successors.  He  leads  them  into 
dangerous  positions,  and,  securing  his  own  retreat,  watches 
with  benignant  interest  their  efforts  to  exti'icate  themselves. 
When  they  have  been  successful,  he  again  puts  himself  at 
their  head,  and  gallantly  leads  them  into  further  enter- 
prises. There  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable,  therefore,  in 
the  supposition  that  he  should  be  meditating  now  a  repeti- 
tion, for  the  l)enefit  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
John  Morley,  of  the  performance  which  sixteen  years  ago 
he  originated  for  the  political  advancement  of  Lord 
Hartington  and  Lord  Granville.  Sir  William  Har- 
court, however,  may  console  himself.  His  great  leader 
will  always  be  within  hearing  when  his  country  and  his 
party  call  upon  him.  The  question  whether  he  will  come 
when  they  do  call  on  him  will  depend  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  may  be  placed  when  they  make  their  appeal. 
He  will  not  protract  a  hopeless  struggle,  and  embitter 
defeat  by  partaking  it.  No  one  could  wish  that  a  career 
of  so  much  glory  should  end  in  eclipse.  But  if  his  colleagues 
should  seem  likely  to  win,  he  will  not  refuse  to  add  an 
additional  splendour  to  their  victory  by  associating  himself 
with  it.  It  is  curious  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  in 
office,  or  otherwise  actively  engaged  in  political  life,  rumours 
abound  as  to  his  immediate  retirement.  When  he  is  in 
retirement  the  sole  question  asked  is,  How  soon  will  he 
come  back  again  1  The  one  thing  which  no  one  can  bring  him- 
self to  believe  is,  that  he  will  be  constant  to  his  declarations 
and  himself.  We  venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  still  many  surprises  in  store  for  those  who  think  they 
know  him  best,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  him 
least,  and  especially  for  himself,  whose  knowledge  of  him- 
self is  less  than  his  knowledge  of  any  other  subject. 

The  rumour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  imminent  retirement 
dates  this  time  from  Chester,  which,  jwlitically  speaking, 
shelters  itself  under  the  walls  of  Hav/arden  Castle.  Though 
there  is  no  telephone,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  connecting 
the  two  places,  there  are  keyholes,  which  transmit  light 
and  sound,  and  both  walls  and  pitchers  have  ears.  The 
incorruptibility  of  the  domestics  of  Hawarden  is,  we  have 
no  doubt,  beyond  impeachment;  but  they  doubtless  have 
many  acquaintances  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  local  press. 
In  the  easy  and  unconstrained  intimacy  of  private  life,  in 
the  tap-room  and  in  the  public-house  parlour,  words  may 
have  been  dropped  of  which  the  significance  was  not  under- 
stood by  those  who  let  them  fall,  but  which,  interpreted 
and  pieced  out  by  the  ampler  knowledge  of  the  local 
journalist,  may  have  been  fraught  with  significance.  No 
sooner  had  our  enterprising  Chester  contemporary  given 
currency  to  the  rumour  which  has  led  the  British  public 
upon  the  pivot  of  its  skull  to  turn  a  long  and  listening 
ear  than  inquiry  was  made  at  Hawarden  itself;    for  on 
matters  of  public  concert  feelings  of  private  delicacy  must 
give  way.    But  the  result  was  negative.    Nothing  was 
known  either  in  the  housekeeper's  room  or  in  the  but- 
ler's pantry ;  or  if  there  were,  the  secret  was  kept  with 
a  fidelity  which  might  teach  a  lesson  to  some  Cabinets, 
where,  as  Bacon  long  ago  remarked,  one  futile  person, 
who  makes  it  his  glory  to  tell,  may  defeat  the  reserve  of 
those  who  know  it  their  duty  to  conceal.    We  hear,  it  is 
true,  of  a  dinner,  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrival  in  London, 
at  Carlton  House  Gardens,  at  which  the  great  leader  was 
surrounded   by   his   followers,    greater  and  smaller.  A 
gentleman  whose  duties  in  waiting  were  not,  we  hope, 
interfered  with  by  his  interest  in  the  conversation,  has 
communicated  to  a  news  agency  the  fact  that,  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  directly  challenged  as  to  the  rumour  of 
retirement,  nothing  was  elicited  from  him  either  in  confir- 
mation or  contradiction  of  it.    This  indiscretion  is,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  know,  solitary,  and  may  be  attributed  to 
the  coi'rupting  influence  of  a   frivolous   and  luxurious 
capital.    The  fidelity  of  the  gentlemen  in  livery  to  the 
confidence  necessarily  placed  in  them  does  honour  to  their 
uniform. 

Putting  aside  these  sources  of  private  information  to  which 


it  would  be  dishonest  in  us  to  pretend  to  have  access,  we 
can  consider  the  probabilities  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  retire- 
ment only  in  the  light  of  facts  known  to  all  the  world.  If 
Mr.  Gladstone's  sense  of  public  duty  did  not  outweigh  all 
these  merely  personal  considerations  of  honour,  consistency, 
and  adherence  to  pledges  voluntarily  undertaken,  by  which 
more  worldly-minded  statesmen  have  suffered  their  freedom 
of  action  to  be  impeded,  we  should  say  that  his  continuance 
in  public  life  was  morally  impossible.  Panting  for  re- 
tirement, he  has  retained  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition 
only  in  order  that,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  may  at  a  future 
day  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  But  he  declined  to  be  a 
party  to  Home  Bule  except  under  conditions  which  have 
one  by  one  failed.  The  first  was  a  majority  independent  of 
the  Irish  vote.  He  has  become  absolutely  dependent  on 
the  Irish  vote.  The  second  was  Mr.  Parnell's  solemn 
acceptance  for  himself,  his  colleagues,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
speak  for  it,  the  Irish  nation,  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  Bill  of  1886  as  permanently  lunding,  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  colleagues  of  both  factions  have  renounced  those 
conditions,  not  only  for  a  distant  future,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent. The  third  was  Mr.  Parnell's  retirement  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  party,  "  at  the  present  moment,"  and, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  now  interprets  the  phrase,  from  the 
present  moment — that  is  to  say,  in  perpetuity.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  Mr.  Parnell,  whatever  arrangement  he  may 
make  with  his  colleagues  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of 
the  hour,  is,  and  will  remain,  the  greatest  individual  power 
in  Irish  politics.  Mr.  Gladstone  is,  therefore,  released 
from  his  pledges  to  Home  Rule ;  but  he  is  not  released 
from  his  pledges  to  maintain  certain  stipulations  as  the 
conditions  of  Home  Rule.  He  is  free,  so  far  as  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  concerned,  to  return  to  the  position  he 
occupied  in  1885.  He  is  bound  by  repeated  promises  to  his 
English  followers  to  reassume  it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
a  very  subtle  and  discriminating  conscience.  He  can  bind, 
and  no  man  can  loose;  he  can  loose,  and  no  man  can  bind. 
If  he  retires,  it  will  probably  only  be  that  he  may  come 
back  again  freed,  as  he  conceives,  from  his  old  pledges. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  A  MELODRAMA. 

17^  VERY  now  and  then  the  French  do  something  which 
really  justifies  their  claim  to  be  considered  the  very 
funniest  of  all  peoples,  whether  now  existing  or  known  to 
history.  The  suppression  of  Therinidor  at  the  Fran9ais 
has  been  such  an  act.  M.  Sardou's  play  is  a  melodrama,  in 
which  all  the  virtuous  characters  are  Republicans  of  the 
purest  ray.  The  real  hero  is  the  historic  Labussi^;re,  the 
secretary  of  the  Terrorist  tribunal,  who  is  credited  with 
having,  at  some  risk  to  himself,  saved  the  lives  of  many 
suspects,  Josephine  Beauiiarnais  and  the  Company  of  the 
Fran^ais  itself  among  them,  by  abstracting  and  pulping 
their  indictments.  Unfortunately  the  villains  are  also 
Republicans,  M.  Sahdou  having  said  things  more  true 
than  flattering  about  the  Committee  of  Public  Safe'y 
and  their  female  friends  the  tricotemes,  who  are  actually 
introduced  in  the  act  of  threatening  to  correct  the 
principles  of  the  virtuous  heroine  in  their  well-known 
manner.  The  piece  was  read  by  M.  Bourgeois,  who,  as 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  exercises  the  censorship 
of  plays.  He  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  it,  though  it 
seems  that  the  Company  of  the  Fran^ais  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  might  provoke  manifestations.  M, 
Bourgeois  thought  this  unlikely,  or  that  manifestations 
might  be  left  to  the  police.  The  play  appeared,  and, 
as  the  conversation-book  has  it,  "  was  whistled "  by  M. 
LissAGARAY,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Commune,  and  a 
few  like-minded  friends,  for  whom,  as  the  Times'  Corre- 
spondent says  in  his  inimitable  style,  '93  is  at  once  a  cradle 
and  a  palladium.  M.  Lissagaray  was  turned  into  the 
street,  and  thereupon  appealed  to  the  Government.  He 
found  sympathy  from  MM.  Clemenceau,  Pichon,  and  other 
Radicals  to  whom  also  '93  is  the  useful  article  of  furniture 
and  the  talisman  specified  in  the  Times.  M.  Pichon  was  to 
ask  a  question  in  the  Chamber.  Members  had  collected  in 
large  numbers.  The  galleries  and  lobbies  were  full.  The 
company  of  the  Franc^aia  itself  was  represented ;  but  no 
question  was  asked,  for  at  the  last  moment  it  was 
announced  that,  after  a  brief  conversation  with  M. 
Bourgeois,  M.  Constans,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  had 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  piece,  as  dangerous  to  public 
order. 
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Hereupon  the  devil  broke  loose  after  a  sort.  It  was  a 
Tuesday,  and  everybody  knows  that  on  this  night  the  pick 
of  Paris  goes  to  the  Frangais  in  its  best  clothes.  "When  the 
pick  of  Paris  found  that  it  was  not  to  hear  TJiermidor,  but 
only  Le  Depit  Amoureux  and  Tartu/e,  it  also  made  a 
manifestation — and  that  to  such  purpose  that  it  got  its 
money  back.  The  carriages  had  been  sent  off,  and  there 
were  no  fiacres  to  be  got,  so  the  pick  of  Paris  went  home  in 
furs  and  laces  on  foot,  and  the  fairer  half  of  it  was  even 
heard  to  say  that  this  was  excellent  fun.  A  sterner  scene 
occurred  when  three  hundred  students  walked  down  to  the 
office  of  a  Socialist  paper  and  sang  in  chorus  a  song  of 
which  the  refrain  seems  to  have  consisted  of  an  instruction 
to  somebody  to  "  conspuer  "  the  editor.  The  police  moved 
them  on.  Nothing  else  can  be  talked  about  or  written 
about  in  Paris.  What  M.  Sardou  has  to  say  about  it, 
and  what  M.  Coquelin  thinks,  what  M.  Claretie  will 
do,  and  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  Company, 
why  M.  CoNSTANS  has  acted  as  he  has  done,  and 
whether  the  blow  has  not  been  struck  because  M.  Car- 
not's  grandfather  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety — all  these  questions  are  gravely  debated. 
This  last  explanation  of  the  bolt  from  the  blue  has  partisans. 
It  has  been  noted  that  M.  Carnot  had  announced  that 
he  would  not  use  the  box  from  which  he  lately  expelled  th(^ 
Princess  de  Sagan  on  Tuesday.  The  "  Court  mourning  " 
for  Prince  Baldwin  was  the  reason  given  ;  but  now  it  is 
thought  more  probable  that  the  President's  real  motive 
was  filial  piety  to  the  austere  shade  of  Lazare.  Others, 
again,  see  in  it  all  a  croc  en  jamhe  administered  to  a  col- 
league by  M.  CoNSTANS,  who  is  "  customary  of  the  act."  To 
M.  DE  Blowitz  it  is  a  result  of  fear  of  the  politicians 
for  whom  the  events  of  '93  are  at  once  a  cradle  and  a 
palladium,  and  he  looks  forward  with  stern  grief  to  the 
return  of  the  time  in  which  he  may  again  have  to  crawl 
from  one  top  story  to  another  along  a  plank,  like  a  tom 
cat  of  good  principles,  and  travel  all  the  way  to  Paris 
with  a  superfluous  revolver  carried  well  forward  on  his 
ample  belt.  Thursday's  debate  in  the  Chamber  has  added 
nothing  to  what  was  known  before,  and  was,  indeed,  only 
interesting  bec^ause  it  contained  a  declaration  from  M. 
Clemen  CEAU  that  the  Republic  as  approved  by  the 
Radicals  must  be  "  cracked  up  accordingly."  Ministers 
were  content  to  repeat  their  excuse  for  the  suppression  of 
the  piece,  to  wit,  the  fear  of  a  riot  in  the  theatre. 
For  our  part,  we  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  unless 
this  be  one — namely,  that,  given  the  abject  want  of  a  sense 
of  humour  which  distinguishes  all  Frenchmen,  given  the 
infantile  solemnity  they  display  about  their  theatrical  aSairs, 
given  the  belief,  real  and  affected,  of  Republicans  in  the 
lying  legends  of  the  Revolution,  given  the  universal  want 
of  manners  in  Republican  politicians,  given  the  readiness 
of  M.  CoNSTANS  to  intrigue  for  his  own  ends,  given  the  dis- 
position of  adventurers  of  his  stamp  to  make  a  display  of 
authority,  and  the  pleasure  a  French  •parvenu  feels  in  doing 
whatever  is  likely  to  annoy  the  class  of  Frenchman  best 
represented  by  the  Tuesday  night  audience  of  the  Fran^ais, 
then  the  incident  does  not  seem  to  us  so  surprising. 


ON  THE  WRONG  SIDE. 

"  TT'S  more  in  your  way  than  mine,"  said  the  gentleman 
J-  on  the  right  side  of  the  garden  wall  to  the  gentle- 
man on  the  wrong,  when  the  mad  bull  was  coming  up  the 
lane.  The  North  London  Railway  Company  attempted  to 
deal  on  these  principles  with  Mrs.  Fairweather,  who  was 
injured  by  getting  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  train  at 
South  Bromley.  But,  fortunately  for  the  travelling  public, 
especially  for  such  of  them  as  happen  to  be  absent-minded, 
or  short-sighted,  or  habitually  in  a  hurry,  or  prone  to  jump 
at  conclusions,  the  defence  of  the  Company  failed,  and  the 
lady  recovered  substantial  damages.  The  verdict  has  been 
upheld  in  the  Divisional  Court  by  Baron  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Justice  Charles.  But  of  course  it  would  be  rash 
to  assume  that  the  Company,  even  if  they  cannot  appeal 
in  this  case — and  no  leave  seems  to  have  been  given — 
will  not  find  another  opportunity  of  raising  the  old  ques- 
tion whether  contributory  negligence  is  for  the  judge 
or  the  jury.  In  this  case  Mrs.  Fairweather  entered 
the  train  at  Victoria  Park  on  the  left  side  facing  the 
engine.  Assuming  that  she  ought  to  get  out  on  the 
same  side  as  she  got  in,  she  fell,  at  South  Bromley, 
and  met  with  her  accident.     A  rule  laid  down  by  the 


Board  of  Trade,  which  must  be  assumed  to  have  acted 
under  statutory  authority,  provides  that  the  doors  of  rail- 
way carriages  shall  be  locked  on  the  side  where  egress  is 
impossible  or  dangerous.  This  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  custom  of  locking  both  doors,  which  caused  Sydney 
Smith  to  declare  that  a  bishop  must  be  consumed  by  fire 
before  the  directors  abandoned  it,  and  that  even  Sodor  and 
Man  would  be  better  than  nothing.  To  the  present  rule 
there  exists  an  exception,  or  the  Companies  have  made  one 
for  themselves.  They  say,  perhaps  correctly,  that  it  only 
applies  to  "  long  "  lines,  and  cannot  include  metropolitan 
railways,  where  there  are  "  island  platforms,"  aiad  where  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  because  you  get  in  on  the  right 
you  have  not  to  get  out  on  the  left.  The  only  other 
material  circumstance  in  this  case  was  capable  of  being 
employed  as  an  argument  either  for  the  plaintifi"  or  for  the 
defendants.  On  the  right  side  at  South  Bromley  there  was  a 
platform,  there  were  lights,  and  there  were  porters.  On 
the  left  there  were  no  lights  and  no  platform,  nothing  but 
darkness.  The  plaintiff's  counsel  maintained  that  the  Com- 
pany ought  to  have  illumined  the  gloom  so  as  to  show  the 
peril  of  alighting  on  the  six-foot  way.  "But  is  it  not 
"  rather  against  her,"  asked  Baron  Pollock,  "  that  there 
"  were  lights  and  porters  and  a  platform  on  the  proper  side 
"  to  get  out  ?  "  Defendants'  counsel  naturally  appropriated 
this  point,  and  urged  that  the  passenger  was  heedless. 
"  Ought  not  that  side  to  have  been  lighted  T'  inquired  Mr. 
Justice  Charles,  "  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  not  safe  % "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  neater  logical  antinomy.  But, 
elegant  as  the  balance  is,  it  does  not  settle  the  dispute. 
Happily  the  judges  were  not  bound  to  settle  it  themselves, 
or  they  might  have  differed.  They  only  had  to  say  that 
the  jury  in  the  County  Court  were  entitled  to  find  as  they 
did. 

Both  the  judges,  however,  made  some  general  observa- 
tions upon  this  class  of  cases,  which  are  of  much  interest 
to  the  public.  They  held  that  the  conditions  under  which 
Mrs.  Fairweather  received  her  injuries  amounted  in  them- 
selves to  some  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
defendants,  and  that,  therefore.  Judge  Prentice  was  right 
in  leaving  all  the  facts  to  the  jury.  They  do  not  seem  alto- 
gether to  have  agreed  on  the  difficult  subject  of  con- 
tributory negligence.  The  general  doctrine  is,  as  most 
people  know,  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover  if  the 
accident  has  been  the  joint  product  of  the  defendant's 
neghgence  and  his  own.  Negligence  in  itself  is  a  question, 
not  of  law,  but  of  fact.  As  Baron  Pollock  puts  it, 
"  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  must  be  corre- 
"  lative  with  the  position  of  the  plaintiff,"  who  may  be, 
like  Hamlet,  "  fat,  and  scant  of  breath,"  or  slim  and 
active,  or  well  acquainted  with  the  line,  or  a  stranger 
to  the  North  London  and  its  little  ways.  It  is  only 
when  no  evidence  of  negligence  has  been  produced  at 
all  that  the  judge  is  justified  in  withdrawing  the  case  from 
the  jury.  On  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  it  is  for  them 
to  pronounce.  Mr.  Justice  Charles  is  not  quite  so  clear 
on  this  head.  He  talks  about  the  duty  of  the  judge  to 
nonsuit,  even  if  the  "  efficient  cause  "  of  the  catastrophe  is 
the  plaintiff's  own  carelessness.  But  what  is  carelessness  f. 
If,  in  the  present  instance,  Mi-s.  Fairweather  had  looked 
out  of  both  windows  before  descending,  she  would  have 
escaped  the  mischief  which  befell  her.  Yet  the  jury  ac- 
quitted her  of  negligence,  and  Mr.  J  ustice  Charles  will  not 
say  that  they  are  wrong.  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  that 
this  question  of  contributory  negligence  should  be  cleared  up, 
and  that  the  multiplication  of  appeals,  which  the  present  ob- 
scurity promotes,  should  be  avoided.  A  jury  is  the  best  tribu- 
nal for  deciding  what  is  really  a  matter  of  plain  common  sense. 
Nobody  has  ever  suggested  that  where  fraud  is  alleged,  as 
so  often  happens  in  actions  against  railway  Companies,  the 
judge  should  determine  what  is  fraud  and  what  is  not.  Yet 
negligence  is  an  even  simpler  affair  than  dishonesty.  A 
Company  is  not  bound  to  supply  its  customers  with  brains, 
or  to  indemnify  them  against  the  consequences  of  their  own 
folly.  Nor  can  it  be  expected  to  make  travelling  as  safe  for 
the  aged  and  infirm  as  for  the  youthful  and  vigorous.  But,, 
considering  that  it  was  created  by  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
pose of  safely  carrying  the  public  and  their  goods,  it  must 
take  the  consequences  if  it  lays  traps  for  the  unwary.  The 
North  London  will,  one  may  hope,  profit  by  the  lesson  it 
has  learned.  If  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  share- 
holders. 
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TRAVELLERS  AND  SHOWMEN. 

IF  the  vanmen  and  others  who  held  the  indignation 
meeting  on  Wednesday  against  the  long  threatened 
Bill  of  Mr.  S-MiTii  "  of  Coalville  "  had  been  less  peremptory 
M-ith  Mr.  Smith  himself  when  he  endeavoured  to  address 
them,  their  proceedings  would  have  been  without  a  blot. 
Nothing  serious  was  done  to  Mr.  S.'\tiTH ;  and  he  certainly 
brought  what  rough  usage — which,  by  the  way,  was  en- 
tirely verbal — he  did  meet  with  upon  himself  by  obtruding 
himself  on  the  company  of  a  body  of  men  whom  he  has  been 
doing  his  best  to  put  under  special  legislation  as  incorrigible 
rogues  and  vagabonds.  Moreover  his  speech  was  full  of 
talk  about  his  own  hard  boyhood  and  the  benevolence  of 
his  intentions,  which  he  seemed  to  think  justified  him  in 
.speaking  evil  of  other  people.  This  exasperating  philan- 
thropic attitude  has  l)een  known  to  aggravate  persons  of 
more  pretensions  to  refinement  than  travelling  showmen 
into  using  the  rough  side  of  their  tongues.  Still,  the  meet- 
ing had  so  much  the  better  of  Mr.  George  Smith  "  of  Coal- 
ville "  that  it  might  safely  have  listened  to  him  with  a  little 
-  more  patience.  We  do  not  in  the  least  blame  them  for 
somewhat  roughly  rejecting  Mr.  Smith's  patronizing  remark 
that  he  was  one  of  them.selves.  It  came  with  a  very  bad 
grace  from  one  who  has  been  so  long  actively  agitating  in 
favour  of  a  Bill  which  would  put  his  hearers  under  perma- 
nent supervision  by  the  police. 

The  principal  speech  made  to  the  meeting  by  one  Allen, 
a  travelling  showman,  would  perhaps  be  the  more  intel- 
ligible if  annotated  by  a  competent  editor.    Still,  in  the 
main,  Allen's  speech  was  intelligible  enough,  and  so,  we 
may  add,  was  his  indignation.    With  not  a  little  of  the 
eloquence,  humour,  and  pathos  of  Dickens's  cheapjack, 
Allen  protested  that  he  and  his  fellows  are  not  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  that  they  ai'e  not  habitual  drunkards,  that  they 
do  not  neglect  their  children,  and  that,  therefore,  there 
is  no  reason  why  any  country  policeman  should  be  au- 
thorized to  overhaul  their  house-vans  at  any  time  between 
si.i  in  the  morning  and  nine  at  night,  or  why  a  magis- 
trate should  have  more  power  to  issue  a  search  warrant  to 
examine  their  dwellings  than  those  of  any  other  people. 
There  was  no  more  than  legitimate  art  in  the  pathetic 
reference  which  Allen  made  to  his  old  father,  and  to  the 
kindly,  though  severe,  training  he  had  himself  received. 
It  may,  perhaps,  horrify  the  sentimentalist  of  the  day,  and 
convince  him  of  the  hopeless  brutality  of  showmen,  to  find 
Allen  expressing  absolute  gratitude  to  his  father  for  not 
sparing  the  rod.     Still  we  have  heard   quite  educated 
persons  express  exactly  similar  sentiments.    Mr.  Smith's 
Bill,  for  the  rest,  was  supported  by  much  assertion  that 
showmen  did  not  train  their  childi-en  in  the  wholesome, 
though  severe,  manner  described  by  Allen.    The  conten- 
tion is  that  they  are  drunken  and  brutal,  and  for  this 
no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  produced.    The  showmen 
have  even  collected  a  considerable  body  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.     They   very  sensibly   sent  a  circular   to  the 
Chief  Constables  all  over  the  country,  and  have  received 
about  140  certificates    of  good  character,  some  of  them 
from  ofiicers  who  have  to  keep  order  at  lai-ge  fairs.  We 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  it.    Whoever  has  walked  much 
about  England  and  used  his  eyes  must  have  discovered  that 
the  travelling  showmen  who  are  to  be  met  with  on  every 
road  are  almost  uniformly  well  behaved  and  hard-working. 
Their  children  certainly  look  as  well  fed  and  as  healthy  as 
those  of  any  other  class  of  workpeople.    The  fiict  is  that 
this  Moveable  Dwellings  Bill  is  another  example  of  the 
fussy  philanthrojiic  meddling  which  has  become  a  kind  of 
habit  with    some  people.     Mr.  Smith  has  undoubtedly 
done  a  certain  amount  of  good,  but  he  seems,  like  some 
other  philanthropists,  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  his 
function  in  life  is  to  keep  on  elevating  this  class  and  that 
whether  they  like  it  or  not.    When  a  man  has  adopted 
that  persuasion,  he  is  very  apt   to  become  disposed  to 
make  work  if  he  cannot  find  it.    Therefore,  we  can  quite 
understand  that  Mr.  Smith  should  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  the   migratory  vanmen  were   in   want  of  regula- 
tion  and   elevation.     No   solid    reason   has,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  been  given  for  believing  that  they  stand 
more  in  need  of  police  supervision  than  other  classes  of 
workmen.     It  may  be  doubted,  for  one  thing,  whether 
tliey  are  even  much  more  migratory  than  some  others. 
During  the  winter  they  are  commonly  fixed  in  large  towns, 
and  during  their   summer   wanderings   they   are  more 
healthily  housed  than  they  would  be  in  the  small  streets  of 
a  town.    Allen  was  only  telling  the  strict  truth  when  he  ' 


said  that  they  have  often  to  work  at  their  trade  till  after 
dark,  then  to  labour  at  packing  their  vans  till  midnight, 
and  be  up  at  daylight  to  take  the  road.  A  class  which 
works  so  hard  as  this  for  months  together  cannot  possibly 
be  generally  dissolute  in  its  habits.  That  their  life  is  a 
very  hard  one  is  no  reason  for  putting  vanmen  under 
exceptional  police  control.  When  they  misbehave  they 
must  be  punished  like  other  people ;  but  the  machinery  of 
the  law  which  deals  with  others  can  deal  with  them.  Of 
course  modern  beliefs  require  that  their  children  should  be 
sent  to  school,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  whole  class  of 
people,  following  a  trade  quite  lawful  in  itself,  are  to 
be  made  the  object  of  particular  legislation.  Indeed,  on 
Mr.  Smith's  own  principle,  the  only  effectual  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  suppress  the  travelling  showmen  and  cheap- 
jacks  altogether.  In  all  probability  nothing  more  will  be 
heard  of  the  Bill.  Perhaps  the  philanthropist  may  even 
learn  from  its  history  to  beware  of  interfering  before  he  is 
sure  of  his  facts  ;  and  further  may  even  learn  that  it  is 
neither  good  seuse  nor  humanity  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that,  because  people  lead  a  hard  and  wandering  life,  their 
lot  ought  to  be  made  yet  harder  by  legal  restrictions  and 
disabilities. 


UNIONIST  SPEECHES. 

EVEN  the  most  sedate  of  Unionists  may  be  excused  a 
little  elation  at  the  sight  of  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressing  a  Unionist  meeting  from  the  same 
platform  in  Birmingham.    For  the  incident  not  only  testi- 
fies to  the  firm  cohesion  of  the  four-years-old  alliance  between 
two  opposing  parties  in  resistance  to  a  national  danger,  but 
it  also  reminds  us  more  forcibly  than  would  have  been 
elsewhere  possible  of  the  peculiar  difliculties  with  which 
that  alliance  has  had  to  contend,  and  of  the  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  the  self-control  and  self-denial,  which  have 
been  displayed  in  surmounting  them.    Mr.  Matthews's 
references  to  the  award  of  Lords  Salisbury  and  Hartington, 
with  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  representation  of 
Birmingham,  were  conceived  with  sound  judgment  and 
in  excellent  taste  ;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  Conservative  electors  of  the  constituency  will 
feel  the  full  force  of  the  Home  Secretary's  appeal  to 
them  not  to  content  themselves  with  a  passive  acquiescence 
in  their  leader's  decision,  but  to  make  the  Liberal-Unionist 
candidate  of  the  future  their  own,  and  to  work  for  him 
as  energetically  as  they  would  for  a  Conservative.  It 
is  at  Birmingham,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  Unionist 
alliance  has,   from  causes   into  which  it  is  now  need- 
less to  enter,  been  subjected  to  the  severest  strain  ;  and 
such  evidences  of  a  fully  restored  harmony  between  the 
two  allies  as  were  afforded  by  last  Tuesday's  proceedings 
may  well  convince  any  one  that  the  bond  that  unites  them 
is  too  strong  to  be  broken  anywhere  the  whole  country 
through.    But,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  it  to  be  only  right 
that  our  exultation  at  the  spectacle  should  be  tempered  by 
considerations  of  the  ever-memorable  advice  addressed  to 
MoRLEENA  Kenwigs  by  her  mamma.    We  must  not  be 
proud,  "  because  it  is  sinful,"  and  because,  moreover,  any 
display  of  such  a  feeling  would  show  a  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  misfortunes  of  others  less  happily  situated  than 
ourselves.     It  is  impossible  not  to  remember  at  such  a 
moment  as  this  what  has  been  the  history  of  that  other 
alliance,  founded  on  a  Union  of  Hearts,  which  was  to  en- 
dure long  after  the  league  between  Liberals  and  Conser- 
vatives for  the  maintenance  of  a  "  Paper  Union  "  had  been 
dissolved  by  mutual  jealousies  and  conflicting  ambitions 
into  its  constituent  elements.    But  a  few  months  ago  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  Mr.  Morley,  or  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
might  have  been  standing  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Parnell 
on,  say,  a  Manchester,  or  a  Leeds,  or  a  Newcastle  plat- 
form.   And  now  I    Now — 

The3'  stand  aloof,  the  scars  remaining. 
Like  cliffs  which  have  been  rent  asunder ; 
A  stern  Decree  now  bulks  between, 
And  no  Q  P.  will  intervene — 

but  the  subject  is  too  painful  to  pursue  further. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Birmingham  meeting  would, 
as  we  have  said,  have  lent  interest  and  importance  to  it, 
apart  from  the  character  of  the  speeches  deliyered ;  but,  as 
it  happened,  both  Mr.  Matthews,  the  rarity  of  whose 
public  utterances  naturally  give  them  a  certain  freshness  of 
style,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  possesses  the  secret  of  an 
ability  to  speak  constantly  without  losing  that  invaluable 
quality,  delivered  excellent  addresses.    Moreover,  they  were 
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not  only  excellent  in  themselves,  but  in  their  relations  to 
each  other  ;  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  up  Mr.  Matthews's  sketch  of  the  situation  from 
the  point  at  which  the  Home  Secretary  left  it.  And, 
read  together,  their  speeches  usefully  supplement  that  of 
Lord  Hartington  last  Saturday  (as  did  his  the  previous 
observations  of  Lord  Salisbury),  in  explaining,  for  the 
benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  public  who  have  been, 
excusably  enough,  a  little  bewildered  by  the  kaleido- 
scopic whirl  of  "  recent  events,"  precisely  how  the 
Irish  question  now  stands.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
somewhat  captiously  criticized  for  saying  that  Home 
Eule  was  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne — a  phrase  which  though 
open  to  misconstruction,  as  most  phrases  are,  by  those 
"  who  give  their  minds  to  it,"  ought  not  to  have  been 
misconstrued  by  any  one  else.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mean- 
ing, as  explained  by  him  the  other  night,  was  that  Home 
Rule,  as  understood  for  the  last  four  years  by  the  innocent, 
but  now  awakened,  dupes  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Parnell,  is  an  exploded  and  extinct  policy,  having  in 
fact  been  exploded  and  extinguished  by  their  awakening. 
The  Home  Kule  of  which  these  dreamers  dreamed  was  an 
arrangement  for  the  delegation  of  legislative  powers  by 
England  to  Ireland,  with  the  complete  and  genuine  accord 
of  both  countries,  under  proper  securities  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  Imperial  interests  and  of  local  order  and  legality, 
and  with  a  reasonable  ground  of  assurance  that  the  conces- 
sion would  be  accepted  as  final  by  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  people  themselves,  and  that  the  new  in- 
stitutions would  be  loyally  worked  and  not  perverted  to 
the  purposes  of  Separation.  We  submit  this  as  a  fair  defini- 
tion of  the  Home  Rule  which  was  believed  in  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Gladstonians  two  months  ago  as  an 
arrangement  capable  of  being  concluded  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  we  defy  any  one  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  eyes  in  it,  to  deny  that  Home  Rule  of  that  descrip- 
tion is  as  dead,  not  merely  as  Queen  Anne,  but — if  the 
alternative  comparison  be  held  to  indicate  a  more  com- 
plete extinction  of  vitality — as  Julius  C^sar.  It  is  so 
dead,  indeed,  that  not  one  of  the  people  most  interested 
in  making  out  that  it  is  still  alive  dares  at  present  to 
attempt  to  galvanize  it  into  the  appearance  of  life.  Neither 
Mr.  Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Morley,  nor,  least  of  all,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  on  the  one  side  ;  nor  Mr.  McCarthy, 
nor  Mr.  Sexton,  nor  Mr.  Healy,  on  the  other,  will  ju&t 
now  adventure  themselves  on  the  pretence  that  the  accord 
exists,  or  that  the  securiiies  can  be  devised,  or  that  the 
acceptance  will  be  forthcoming,  or  that  the  loyalty  will 
be  shown.  If  one  of  the  two  parties  occasionally  hints  at 
one  of  the  foregoing  propositions,  there  is  no  echo  from  the 
other  whose  adhesion  is  essential ;  while  on  others  they 
both  alike  maintain  an  immovable  silence.  They  are  con- 
scious, we  repeat,  that  the  Home  Rule  policy  which  they 
have  been  parading  before  the  country  for  the  last  four 
years  is  so  unmistakably  dead  that  it  would  be  folly  to 
call  attention  to  the  corpse  by  any  efibrts  at  artificial 
resuscitation.  The  course  which  prudence  dictates  to  them 
is  plain  enough.  It  is  simply  to  ignore  the  death  altogether 
for  the  present,  to  go  on  talking  about  Home  Rule  as 
though  the  words  still  represented  a  living  thing,  and  to 
trust  to  what  they  regard  as  the  boundless  gullibility  of 
the  English  public  to  enable  them  to  palm  ofi"  at  the  next 
general  election  some  more  or  less  clumsy  pretender  to  the 
identity  of  the  deceased.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  truest 
comparison  of  the  dead  policy  would  be  neither  to  Queen 
Anne  nor  J ulius  C^sar,  but  to  Roger  Tichborne.  For, 
if  Home  Rule  is  as  dead  as  the  ill-fated  youth  who  went 
down  in  the  Bella,  the  greeds  and  ambitions  which  are 
concerned  with  promoting  the  imposture  of  a  survival  are 
as  full  of  sinister  vitality  in  the  one  case  as  they  were  for  a 
time  in  the  other.  We  entirely  agree  with  the  Home 
Secretary  that  it  is  too  late  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  life  for 
him  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  child.  He  will 
lend  himself  as  completely  as  the  bereaved  mother,  though, 
to  be  sure,  far  less  innocently,  to  the  conspiracy  of  per- 
sonation ;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  at  all  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  present  Parliament,  the  political  Orton  will 
be  ready  for  production. 

It  is  interesting  as  an  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  to  specu- 
late upon  the  amount  and  character  of  its  manufactured 
resemblance  to  the  original.  But  the  question  is  of  no 
immediate  practical  importance.  It  is  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Home  Rulers  on 
the  other,  or  pos.sibly  both,  will  have  quietly  to  drop  some 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  now  insisting,  in 


order  to  agree  once  again  on  the  fiction  of  an  agree- 
ment, and  thus  dress  up  their  new  imposture  into  some 
tolerably  deceptive  simulacrum  of  the  policy  for  which 
it  is  to  be  substituted.  Our  own  belief  inclines,  we 
admit,  very  strongly  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
which  is,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  concessions  will 
come  from  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  that  "  after  a  due  interval 
"  for  reflection  he  will  concede  the  demands  which  Mr. 
"  Parnell  has  presented  to  him  with  a  pistol  at  his  head; 
"  and  that,  when  the  new  scheme  which  is  being  conceived 
"  at  Ilawarden  is  permitted  to  see  the  light,  we  shall  find 
"  included  in  it  all  the  latest  requirements  of  the  Irish 
"  party."  And  we  agree  with  him  that  it  is  quite  possible 
(or  rather  we  should  ourselves  go  much  further,  and  say 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  anticipate  anything  else  than) 
that  "  the  old  farce  will  be  repeated,"  and  that  we  shall 
once  more  hear  of  a  final  settlement  with  the  Irish  members, 
"  who  will  with  profuse  expressions  of  gratitude  announce 
"  their  acceptance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  measure." 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  compendious  comment  on  the  situation 
so  created  is,  to  quote  the  adage,  "  Once  bit,  twice  shy  "  ; 
and  which,  indeed,  contains  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
case.  Only  let  us  never  forget  that  bites  of  this  kind  heal 
very  quickly  on  the  skin  of  a  democratic  electorate,  and 
that  those  who  would  save  being  bitten  a  second  time 
must  never  weary  of  pointing  to  the  scar. 


THE  AUSTRIAN  CRISIS. 

IT  would  be  interesting — but,  we  fear,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected — that  some  Separatist  English  newspaper  (if 
there  be  any  such  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  course  of  the 
world's  affairs  outside  Gladstonian  circles)  should  take 
account  of  what  is  going  on  just  now  in  the  Empire  of 
Austria.  The  Empire  of  Austria  occupies  a  very  curious 
collection  of  places  in  Gladstonian  thoughts,  and  no  wonder. 
When  the  Gladstonian  reflects  on  "Hands  oflTl "  he  can 
but  curse  the  Hapsburgs,  or  he  is  no  true  man  to  his 
master;  when  he  thinks  that  these  wicked  ones  have 
encouraged  the  brutal  Turk  and  are  still  counterworking 
the  angelic  Russ,  and  so  forth,  he  may  do  likewise.  But 
when  he  remembers  that  Austria  is  the  champion  example 
of  Home  Rule,  his  heart,  much  travelled  (or  at  least  tra 
vailed ),  must  fondly  turn  to  her.  Here  is  a  very  big  Ireland 
labelled  "  Hungary,"  and  already  provided  with  Home 
Rule  of  the  most  autonomous  description  ;  here  are  little 
Irelands  labelled  "  Bohemia,"  "  Galicia,"  "  Transylvania," 
and  what  not,  all  enjoying  Home  Rule  of  some  kind 
or  another.  What  matter  that  (of  course  by  a  merely 
vexatious  coincidence)  Austria  is  now  the  State  of  Europe 
which,  in  proportion  to  her  extent,  the  size  and  spirit  of 
her  army,  her  traditional  importance,  and  a  good  many  other 
things,  wields  least  influence — that  she  is  perpetually  com- 
pelled to  be  a  la  remorque  of  this  Power  or  that !  The 
Gladstonian  knows  nothing  and  cares  less  about  such 
things.  He  has  heard  that  one  member  of  his  party  knew 
something  about  them,  and  that  he  came  to  terrible  grief 
"  in  that  etrocious  cort  "  (as  Mr.  Thackeray  sang  of 
another),  where  sorrows  still  do  wait,  in  horrid  state,  by 
wayward  fate,  on  good  Gladstonians.  Other  frladstonians 
can  at  least  avoid  his  accomplishments  if  they  are  still 
expectant  of  his  doom. 

The  so  called  Austrian  crisis  of  the  moment,  however, 
brings  into  question  no  such  matters  as  foreign  policy,  or 
any  other  nouns  and  vei'bs  and  things  which  no  Christian 
ought  to  speak  of.  It  is  purely  Parliamentary  and 
Ministerial,  complicated  only  a  very  little  by  the  fact  which 
is  still  a  fact  in  Austria,  and  concerning  which  some  people, 
by  no  means  in  all  cases  Tory  highfliers,  bitterly  regret  the 
fact  that  it  has  become  a  fiction  in  England,  that  Ministers 
are  servants  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  merely  delegates  of 
Parliament.  It  is  still  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  an 
Austrian  Minister  to  remember  that  he  is  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name  responsible  to  the  Emperor  only,  and  though 
very  grave  inconveniences  might  no  doubt  arise  from  push- 
ing this  doctrine  to  its  utmost  limit,  there  would  be  nothing 
definitely  unconstitutional  in  so  doing.  In  other  words, 
the  golden  link  of  the  crown,  to  which  our  own  Home 
Rulers  (whether  in  conscious  dishonesty  or  mere  reckless- 
ness we  do  not  pretend  to  know)  would  commit  the  whole 
strain  of  the  Home  Rule  relation,  is  in  Austria  a  solid  p:e;e 
of  gearing  not  at  all  intended  merely  for  show.  Yet  the 
recent  dissolution  shows  the  difliculty  which  besets  even 
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the  minor  pi-oblem  (for  Hungary  is  not  concerned)  of 
making  a  bundle  of  provinces  work  as  an  empire.  It  is 
believed  to  be  mainly  and  in  the  first  place  due  to  the 
Bohemian  difficulty — one  which  is  far  more  parallel  to  the 
Irish  than  any  Hungarian  matter,  because  there  are  really 
two  nations  in  Bohemia,  while  there  are  not  in  Hungary. 
And,  as  far  as  can  be  either  learnt  or  guessed,  the  hope  of 
Count  Taaffe  in  dissolving  is  not  that  he  will  obtain  any 
solid  party  sufficient  of  itself  to  carry  him  through,  but 
that  a  new  combination  may  be  formed  which  will  afford  a 
Ministerial  majority.  Transfer  these  circumstances  to 
England,  and  see  what  might  be  expected  of  an  English 
party  divided  into  Ins  and  Outs,  a  Scotch  party,  an  Irish 
party,  a  Welsh  party,  a  London  party  (which  is  certain  to 
arise  sooner  or  later),  a  Labour  party,  and  so  forth.  What 
a  dehghtful  prospect  does  the  new  arrangement  hold  out 
to  adroit  Parliamentary  hands,  what  an  infinitely  melan- 
choly one  to  any  person  who  has  some  slight  notion  of 
patriotism  !  Or  do  Home  Bulers  contemplate  with  satis- 
taction  and  joy,  not  the  formal  passing,  but  the  practical 
establishment,  of  a  resolution  that  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  has  diminished,  is  diminishing,  and  ought  to  be 
increased  so  as  to  keep  some  fashion  of  stable  government 
yet  possible  in  England  ? 


ONE-POUND  NOTES. 

THE  interesting  and  important  speech  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  dinner  at 
■which  he  was  entertained  last  Wednesday  by  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  will  probably  give  rise  to  a  brisk 
controversy  among  what,  with  the  two  exceptions  of  Shak- 
spearian  scholars  and  the  translators  of  Cervantes,  is 
probably  the  most  contentious  class  of  persons  in  the 
world.  No  light  responsibility  attaches  to  a  Minister  who 
propounds  any  question  for  discussion  by  "currency  doc- 
"  tors,"  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Goschen  has 
not  lightly  incurred  it.  Indeed  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  remarks  that  he  regards  the  financial  situa- 
tion which  has  suggested  this  step  to  him  as  of  distinct  and 
grave,  though  not  at  the  moment  perhaps  of  imme- 
diate, urgency.  Nor,  we  imagine,  will  any  one  be  found 
— or  not,  at  least,  till  the  curi'ency  doctors  take  up  their 
wondrous  tale — to  dispute  his  opinion  on  this  point.  To 
the  outsider,  at  any  rate,  it  should  be  a  little  startling 
to  study  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  compari- 
son between  the  cash  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  those  of  other  national  banks  exposed  to  far  less 
onerous  demands  in  the  event  of  a  financial  crisis  than  our 
own ;  and  this  impression  is  certainly  deepened  by  Mr. 
Goschen's  subsequent  review  of  the  elaborate  and  rigorous 
restrictions  imposed  in  the  United  States,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  American  banking  houses  in  general  from 
further  narrowing  the  margin  of  financial  safety,  as  our 
own  are  accustomed  to  do,  by  excessive  reductions  of  their 
own  private  reserves.  In  short,  we  may  take  it — subject  to 
the  admission  that  there  is  nothing  which  an  expert  cannot 
be  found  to  contradict — that  Mr.  Goschen's  estimate  of  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  strengthen  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England  will  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance as  accurate. 

How  the  strengthening  process  is  to  be  effected,  however, 
still  is  an  unsettled  question.  Mr.  Goschen,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  is  fully  alive  to  the  chief  danger  of  misconstruction 
to  which  one  of  the  suggested  measures  of  reinforcement 
— or  rather  one  part  of  one  such  measure — is  exposed. 
He  devoted  many  weighty  and  lucid  sentences  in  his 
speech  to  combating  the  fallacious  belief  that  the  issue 
of  one-pound  notes  alone  would,  to  the  extent  of  such  issue, 
strengthen  the  Bank  reserve.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  jjoints  out,  it  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  20,000,000^.  worth  of  one  pound  notes  were  issued  to- 
morrow, and  they  were  to  take  the  place  of  20,ooo,oooi  in 
sovereigns  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  or  in  the  tills  of  the 
banks,  the  specie  would  only  momentarily  swell  the  hoard 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  It  would,  like  all  our  gold,  be  open 
to  all  the  world  at  large ;  and  as  the  immediate  efiect  of 
calling  it  in  would  be  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  largely 
stimulate  speculation,  and  lead  to  export  of  gold  to  other 
countries,  we  should  find  in  the  result  that  the  reserve  of 
the  Bank  had  been  actually  strengthened  to  an  extent 
quite  incommensurate  with  the  increase  in  its  fiduciary 
liabilities.    In  short,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tersely  put  it,  "  paper  expels  gold,  unless  you  take  pre- 
"  cautions  to  retain  the  gold."  If,  therefore,  we  are 
to  have  one-pound  notes  at  all,  their  issue  will 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  the  adoption  of  some  "par- 
"  ticular  precautions  "  to  secure  the  object  above-mentioned ; 
and  the  still  undetermined  question  is,  what  these  are  to 
be?  How,  in  other  words,  can  the  proceeds  of  such  a 
transaction  as  that  contemplated  be  secui'ed  foi'  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  reserve,  which  may,  under  conditions  to  be 
defined,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  further  issue  of  notes  at  a 
time  of  pressure,  and  thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  Bank  Charter  Acts  1  Several  proposed  methods 
of  compassing  this  object  were  reviewed  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  without  any  definite  selection  being 
made  among  them.  His  preference,  however,  for  one  of 
them— that,  namely,  of  taxing  the  banks  on  the  excess  of 
deposits  and  liabilities  over  reserves — was  not  obscurely 
hinted.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear,  as  Mr.  Goschen  points 
out,  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  co-operation,  whether 
voluntary  or  enforced,  on  the  part  of  the  joint-stock  banks, 
it  would  be  vain  to  commit  ourselves  to  any  project  for 
strengthening  the  Bank  reserve.  Indeed,  we  should  only 
aggravate,  instead  of  mitigating,  the  insecurity  of  the  present 
position  by  any  attempt  in  which  these  houses  do  not  par- 
ticipate to  form  a  second  reserve  ;  because  it  would  simply 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  joint-stock  banks  to  "  trade 
"  further  up  to  the  hilt  than  they  have  hitherto  done,"  of 
encouraging  the  belief  among  them  that  there  was  now 
greater  safety  at  the  centre,  and  that  they  might,  therefore, 
invest  with  greater  freedom,  not  to  say  recklessness,  than 
ever.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  grave  remonstrance  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  produce  its  due  impres- 
sion upon  them,  and  that  their  willing  co-operation  may  be 
secured. 


FRAUD  AND  FAILURE. 

r>  ECENT  decisions  have,  we  believe,  cast  discredit  upon 
^  the  fine  old  legal  maxim  that  an  attempt  to  commit  a 
crime  is  no  offence  where  success  was  physically  impossible. 
A  pickpocket,  for  instance,  though  caught  in  the  act,  could 
not  be  punished  if  the  pocket  was  empty.  It  has  recently 
occurred  to  a  Greek  merchant,  or  to  his  legal  advisers,  that 
a  similar  doctrine  might  be  useful  in  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated transactions.  Samples  of  wheat  intended  as  speci- 
mens to  be  used  in  an  arbitration  had  been  judiciously  but 
dishonestly  altered  by  one  of  the  interested  parties.  He 
was  subsequently  indicted  for  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
course  of  justice  by  a  trick.  But  he  pleaded  that,  as  no 
arbitration  was  ever  held,  and  the  fraud  had,  therefore,  no 
result,  the  offence  was  not  complete,  and  he  was  not  guilty. 
A  case  was  stated  for  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,  familiarly 
known  as  the  C.C.C.R.,  but  the  appellant's  arguments 
failed,  and  the  conviction  was  affirmed.  As  a  contrary 
decision  would  have  been  rather  absurd,  and  would  have 
encouraged  the  far  too  common  practice  of  manufacturing 
evidence,  the  judgment  will  be  welcome  to  all  upright  men 
of  business.  Lovers  of  legal  paradox,  or  even  of  legal 
nicety,  will  perhaps  be  less  delighted.  The  spirit  of  the 
old  English  criminal  law,  by  which  a  prisoner  got  a  run 
for  his  money,  and  often  owed  his  life  or  his  liberty  to 
technical  considerations  he  could  not  appreciate,  is  not 
altogether  dead,  and  is  perhaps  kept  alive  by  the  sporting 
instincts  of  the  British  race.  "  And  lest  he  should  not 
"  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge,  the  same  was  in 
"  the  Latin  tongue  read  out  to  him  at  large."  When  the 
great  John  William  Smith  wrote  this  memorable  couplet, 
a  prisoner  charged  with  felony  was  graciously  permitted  to 
employ  counsel  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  points  of  law,  or 
suggesting  flaws  in  the  indictment.  "  But  lest  their  kind- 
"  ness  should  in  this  be  craftily  abused,  to  show  him  the 
"  indictment  they  most  steadily  refused."  Yet  in  those  days 
of  ultra-technicality  the  smallest  error  in  procedure  sufficed 
to  save  a  man  from  the  consequences  of  the  most  flagrant 
guilt.  There  is  a  well-known  and  authenticated  story  of  a 
prisoner  who,  after  having  been  actually  sentenced  to 
death  for  forgerj',  was  discharged  because,  unlike  the  forger, 
the  framer  of  the  indictment  had  misspelled  the  prosecutor's 
name.  At  that  time  there  would  have  been  little  chance 
of  obtaining  a  conviction  for  an  act,  however  fraudulent, 
which  might  in  hypothetical,  but  non-existing,  circum- 
stances have  misled  a  tribunal  that  never  actually  came 
into  being.    The  manipulator  of  samples  got  ofi"  without 
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any  real  penalty,  having  been  released  on  his  own  recog- 
nizances, or,  in  popular  language,  told  not  to  do  it  again. 
But  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  four  other  judges  that  even  a 
futile  effort  to  cheat  the  law  may  be  punished  as  if  it  had 
done  the  mischief  it  was  intended  to  do. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  familiar  example  of  crime  lying  in 
intention  rather  than  in  fulfilment.    But  conspiracy  is,  as 
Sir  Edward  Coke  says  of  the  whole  law  of  England,  a  very 
particular  thing.     The  essence  of  it  is  combination,  the 
danger  aimed  at  arises  chiefly  from  the  numbers  engaged, 
and  the  ultimate  object  is  sometimes  not  criminal  in  itself. 
Perverting  justice  is  a  different  matter  altogether.  One 
man  may  be  better  able  to  accomplish  the  end  than  a  dozen, 
and  to  deal  with  all  forms  of  it  is,  unhappily,  impracticable. 
If  every  witness  who  committed  perjury  were  prosecuted, 
judges,  courts,  and  prisons  would  have  to  be  doubled.  But 
the  conduct  of  Vriones  was  exceptional  and  peculiar.  He 
treated  sample  bags  of  grain  by  a  skilful  process  which 
eliminated  impurities,  and  thus  made  the  sample  superior 
to  the  bulk.    In  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  have 
been  merely  a  private  cheat,  and  the   subject  of  it  a 
civil  action.     It   was  the   fact  that  the  samples  were 
"  arbitration "  samples,  and   intended   to   be  employed, 
though  they  never  were,  as   evidence   in   a  trade  dis- 
pute, which  made  the  performance  criminal.     The  pro- 
secution also  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  the  samples 
were  "  false  tokens,"  and  that  the  defendant  was  liable 
to  be   found   guilty  on   a  count  for   "  issuing "  them. 
On  that    point  the  judges  were  rather  adverse  to  the 
Crown,   although    they   expressed   no    definite  opinion. 
The  plain  and  straightforward  theory  of  the  man's  con- 
duct was  that  which  the  Court   adopted.      He  never 
thought  of  "  false  tokens."    What  he  meant  to  do,  and, 
indeed,  what  he  did,  was  to  tamper  with  material  evidence, 
believing  that  it  would  be  laid  before  an  arbiti-ator,  or,  at 
all  events,  meaning  to  provide  for  such  a  contingency. 
As  Lord  Coleridge  put  it,  "  All  that  the  prisoner  could 
"  do  to  commit  the  offence  he  did."    It  would  have  been 
ridiculous  to  let  him  escape  because  he  could  do  no  more. 
So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lord  Kenyon  a  man  was  con- 
victed of  making  a  false  affidavit,  which  was  never,  in  fact, 
used ;  and  it  has  always  been  held  that  attempts  to  suborn 
perjury,  though  unsuccessful,  were,  nevertheless,  indictable. 
What  makes  the  case  of  Vriones  so  important  is  the  in- 
directness of  the  attack  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  affidavit,  never  having  been  produced,  was  useless. 
The  samples  were  critically  examined,  and  are  said  to  have 
convinced  the  purchasers  that,  though  some  of  the  wheat 
was  inferior,  they  would  be  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  any 
dispute.    It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  insidious 
species  of  fraud,  and  the  escape  of  the  person  who  practised 
it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted. 


ANOTHER  NONCONFORMIST  CONSCIENCE. 

THE  first  night  of  Committee  on  the  Tithes  Bill  passed 
so  smoothly  that  it  really  looked  as  if  the  measure 
would  have  reached  the  report  stage  before  the  week  closed. 
Since  then,  however,  the  Opposition  have  pulled  themselves 
together,  and  have  made  an  effort  to  avert  the  reproach  of 
allowing  an  important  Ministerial  Bill  to  pass  the  House 
of  Commons  without  factious  resistance  from  any  one. 
On  Thursday  night,  accordingly.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
was  to  the  fore  and  on  the  look-out  for  some  provision  in 
the  Bill  from  which  the  cloven  hoof  of  the  Tory,  if  nob 
thrust  boldly  and  shamelessly  forth,  might  yet  be  discovered 
peeping  out  in  the  manner  which  delighted  Sir  John 
Suckling.  In  the  present  case  Sir  William  was  as  quick 
to  detect  the  desirable  object  as  Sir  John.  It  was  in 
Clause  2  of  the  Bill,  and  stole  bashfully  into  light  under 
cover  of  the  word  "only."  Vainly  did  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  protest  the 
innocence  of  this  sinister  vocable,  and  deny  that  the 
sentence  which  contained  it  was  insidiously  designed  to 
place  the  tithepayer  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  county 
court  judge,  or  to  expose  the  Welsh  farmer  who  starves 
the  Welsh  parson  by  withholding  from  him  a  lawful  debt 
to  that  indignity  {horrescimus  referentes)  of  imprisonment, 
under  a  judge's  warrant  of  committal,  to  which  other 
fraudulent  and  contumacious  debtors  are  liable.  In  vain 
we  say,  did  the  two  Ministers  in  question  repudiate  the 
intention  thus  ascribed  to  them  ;  there  was  a  short  answer 


— in  the  form  of  another  question — to  all  these  protestations. 
Would  they  consent  to  strike  out  the  word  "  only "  1 
No  ;  they  would  not.  Then  their  guilt  was  clear,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Mr.  Samuel  Evans,  with 
the  approval  of  Sir  William  Harcourt,  to  divide  the 
House  on  the  question  that  the  word  "  only  "  stand  part  of 
the  clause;  whereupon  189  friends  of  oppression  and 
enemies  of  the  Welsh  farmer  voted  that  that  miserable 
adverb  should  stand  part  of  the  clause  which  it  disgraced, 
while  the  children  of  light — advocates  and  patrons  of  the 
great  principle  of  holding  the  harvest — only  mustered  138. 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  division  was  in  many 
ways  instructive.    In  the  first  place,  it  drew  from  Sir 
William  Harcourt  the  interesting  autobiographical  con- 
fession that   "  he  did  not  like  the  County  Court " ;  an 
avowal  which  shows  that  the  wound  inflicted  on  his  dignity 
through  the  negligence  of  his  "  second  footman,"  on  an 
historical  occasion,  still  rankles  in  his  bosom.    But  it 
yielded  yet  other  matter  of  instruction  of  perhaps  more 
general  political  concern.    It  introduced  us  to  another  Non- 
conformist conscience  of  almost  as  remarkable  a  type  as  that 
which  has  been  at  work  in  connexion  with  "  recent  pro- 
"  ceedings."    The  point  in  dispute  between  the  member 
for  Derby  and  the  Government  was  whether  the  power  of 
committal  for  contempt  should  be  vested  in  the  County 
Court  judge  in  connexion  with  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  tithe.  Sir  Willia.m  Harcourt  was  again  and  again  assured 
by  the  Attorney-General  that  this  power  should  not  be 
exercisable  for  mere  non-payment  of  tithe,  but  that  it  would 
need  to  be,  and  must  be,  reserved  to  the  Court  for  exercise 
in  cases  where  a  bailiff  was  obstructed  while  carrying 
out  the  process  of  the  Court.     And  it  was  the  idea  of 
this — the  thought  that,   when    the   Welsh  farmer  will 
not  pay  his  tithes,  and  County  Court  process  is  executed 
against   his  goods,   he   may   not   forcibly   exclude  the 
bailiff,   and   that   his   friends   may    not    assemble  and 
maltreat   that   officer,    or    rescue    the    debtor's  goods, 
or  make  reprisals  of  any  kind  against  the  myrmidons 
of  an  unjust  law,  without  thereby  exposing  themselves  to 
punishment  by  summary  process — this  it  was  against  which 
all  Sir  William  Harcourt's  liberty-loving  instincts  re- 
volted.   And  it  was  in  protesting  against  the  monstrous 
wrong  of  punishing  a  riot  by  this  method,  instead  of  having 
all  the  assembled  rioters  indicted  for  the  common  law 
offence  and  tried  before  a  jury,  that  Sir  William  Harcourt 
casually  revealed  the  existence  of  the  new  Nonconformist 
conscience.    It  is  the  property,  it  seems,  of  a  more  limited 
class  than  that  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  is  concerned  ;  it 
belongs  to  a  species  of  that  genus  described  by  the  "  de- 
"  monstrator "  as  the  "  Yeoman  Nonconformist."    It  is 
the  Yeoman  Nonconformist  who  owns  the  conscience  which 
is  not  only  offended  at  the  demand  for  payment  of  a  debt, 
but  finds  a  stumbling-block  in  the  fact  that  special  in- 
dulgence is  not  accorded  by  the  law  to  those  who  resist 
that  demand  by  violence.    That  is  how  the  Yeoman  Non- 
conformist conscience  works ;  it  is  built  that  way.  We 
confess  that  we  should  gladly  hear  Sir  William  Harcourt 
further  on  this  interesting  organ. 


TRADE-UNIONISM  FOR  ACTORS. 

AT  the  recent  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Actors"  Benevolent 
Fund,  at  once  the  most  influentiallj'  officered  and  the  most 
widely  supported  of  the  theatrical  charities,  it  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Irving  that  the  subscriptions  for  the  current  year  had  fallen  off 
by  350^.,  and  that   the  fund  derived  fully  two-fifths  of  its 
income,  not  from  subscriptions,  but  from  benefit  performances. 
Such  facts  can  scarcely  prove  encouraging  to  those  advocates  of 
stage  Trades-Unions  who,  "actors  and  actresses,  at  present  engaged 
in  Manchester  and  district,  have  resolved  to  invite  every  member 
of  the  profession  who  can  conveniently  attend  to  a  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Manchester  on  Sunday,  the  ist  of  February, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Actors'  Association."    At  this 
meeting  it  is  proposed,  after  formally  moving  the  formation  of 
the  Association,  to  submit  certain  resolutions,  which  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: — (i)  That  the  failure  of  any  manager 
to  pay  the  salary  due  to  a  member  of  the  Association  shall  be 
reported  to  a  Committee,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  take  steps 
to  enforce  payment,  or  to  prosecute  and  expose  the  defaulting 
manager ;  (2)  that  insanitary  or  dangerous  dressing-rooms  or 
theatres  shall  be  similarly  reported,  and  the  cases  dealt  with  by 
the  Committee  according  to  circumstances;  (3)  that  actors  be 
discouraged  from  scribbling  and  drawing  on  their  dressing-room 
walls,  and  from  otherwise  damaging  the  theatres  in  which  they 
are  employed ;  (4)  that  a  manager  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  with- 
hold salaries  from  his  actors  if  he  close  his  theatre  for  his 
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own  convenience  or  at  liis  own  individual  caprice  ;  (5)  that 
six  performances  sliall  constitute  one  week's  work,  and  be  paid 
for  as  such  ;  (6)  that  rehearsals  "  attended  before  the  initial  per- 
formance of  an  engagement"  shall  be  paid  for;  (7)  that  actors 
be  compelled  honourably  to  fulhl  "  their  responsibilities  to 
managers,  landladies  of  lodging-houses,  &c,,"  and  generally  to 
behave  themselves  with  propriety  ;  (8)  that  the  foundation 
of  an  Actors'  Orphanage  shall  constitute  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  Association  ;  (9)  that  all  disputes  between  managers 
and  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. These  resolutions  set  forth  a  programme  lacking 
neither  in  extent  nor  in  diversity,  and  the  desiderated  Association 
would  find  its  time  fully  occupied  in  bestowing  adequate  atten- 
tion on  them  all ;  they  cover  a  variety  of  topics,  important  and 
trivial,  practicable  and  impracticable,  substantial  and  visionary. 
Of  the  matters  complained  of,  some  are  ho/id  Jide  evils  which  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  stage  would  gladly  see  redressed  ; 
others  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  such  as  any  manager  worth  his 
salt  would  deal  with  by  a  few  lines  on  the  notice-board  at  his  stage- 
door.  The  foundation  of  an  Actors'  Orphanage  is  warmly  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  theatrical  trade-organ  newspapers,  which 
also  advocates  the  formation  of  this  Association  ;  the  history,^ 
however,  of  the  Dramatic  College  at  Maybury  in  the  past,  of 
the  Actors'  Benevolent  Fund,  and  the  other  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  profession  in  the  present,  may  be  profitably  studied  by 
any  one  desirous  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  success 
of  such  schemes. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  childlike  quality  in  the  average  actor's 
mind  which  little  tits  him  for  tasks  of  organization  and  combina- 
tion ;  a  quality  which  prompts  him  to  regard  his  manager  as  a 
schoolboy  regards  his  headmaster,  and  to  consider  the  "  custom  of 
the  profession  "  as  a  fetish,  by  which  the  law  of  the  land  may  ever 
be  overridden  and  overruled  ;  in  the  cause  of  reform  he  is  incapable 
alike  of  spirited  initiative  and  of  sustained  eil'ort.  When  we 
consider  how  little  he  accomplishes  when  aided  by  the  leadership 
and  example  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  calling,  we  may  form 
some  opinion  of  liow  small  will  be  the  results  of  a  movement  in 
wliich,  with  his  fellow  rank  and  file,  he  will  have  to  fight  his  own 
battle,  unaided  by,  perhaps  even  in  direct  opposition  to,  managers 
and  leading  performers. 

In  the  success  of  such  institutions  as  the  Maybury  College  and 
the  Benevolent  Fund  managers  were  and  are  naturally  interested, 
and  have  accordingly  been  among  their  best  supporters  ;  but  it  is 
imi)0Ssible  to  glance  at  the  list  of  subjects  to  be  subtuitted 
to  the  Manchester  meeting  without  observing  that  the  majority 
of  them,  and  those  by  far  the  most  important,  would,  if  anything 
practical  came  of  the  resolutions,  work  directly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  employed  as  against  the  employer.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  framers  of  the  manifesto  to  remind  their  employers  that  "an 
Association  such  as  we  have  proposed,  founded,  as  it  must  be, 
upon  principles  of  equity,  is  far  from  being  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  any  fair-dealing  manager,  but  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, yield  great  advantages  to  honest  managers  as  well  as 
actors."  And,  again,  that  ''it  is  of  equal  interest  to  actors  and 
managers  that  the  commercial  conditions  governing  their  rela- 
tions should  be  thoroughly  understood,  whilst  the  elimination  of 
the  bogus  manager,  and  the  punishment  of  the  dishonest  and 
unscrupulous  actor,  not  only  could  not  fail  to  produce  enormous 
benefit  to  all  honest  actors  and  managers,  but  must  ultimately 
tend  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  entire  profession."  This  is  certainly 
pretty  reading,  and  sounds  fair  enough  to  all  parties  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  promised  resolutions  to  which  it  forms  a  peroration 
assure  to  managers  nothing  they  cannot  readily  obtain  for  them- 
selves, all  substantial  amelioration  being  reserved  for  the  actor.  It 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  actors  should  be  duly  protected  against 
the  laches  of  unscrupulous  employers,  and  against  the  perils  of  in- 
sanitary dressing  rooms  and  of  ill-constructed  theatres  ;  complaints 
on  sucli  matters  are,  unfortunatel}',  only  too  well  founded.  There 
are,  especially  in  the  smaller  provincial  towns,  numberless  ad- 
venturers, theatrical  managers — Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — who.se 
capital  consists  of  a  limited  stock  of  picture-posters,  probably 
obtained  on  credit,  and  an  unlimited  stock  of  innate  effrontery. 
Small  as  are  the  salaries  they  covenant  to  pay  their  actors,  they 
seldom  disburse  them  in  full,  while  an  ingenious  system  of 
proclaiming  the  end  of  a  season  in  one  town,  and  inviting 
applications  for  re-engagement  in  the  next,  enables  them  to 
saddle  their  unhappy  company  with  the  cost  of  any  unusu- 
ally exjiensive  railway  journey.  Again,  those  who  only  ])lay 
the  part  of  audiences  in  our  theatres  little  know  how  apt  is 
sanitary  and  architectural  reform  to  stop  short  on  their  side  of 
the  footlights.  There  are  theatres,  gorgeous  as  to  their  foyers 
and  corridors  with  gilding  and  electric  lights,  whose  sanitary 
arrangements  behind  the  scenes  would  disgrace  a  hovel,  whose 
stages  communicate  with  the  street  by  passages  so  tortuous  that 
a  stranger's  chances  of  threading  the  labyrinth  amid  fire  and 
smoke  would  be  well-nigh  hopeless.  The  bogus  manager  and 
the  insanitary  theatre  are  certainly  ills  which  cry  aloud  for 
remedy ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Manchester 
memorialists  have  found  out  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  machinery  which  they  would  borrow  from 
Trade  Unionism  appears  likely  in  the  hands  of  actors  to  j)rove 
very  ill  adapted  for  that  or  any  other  practical  purpose. 

It  is  tempting,  no  doubt,  to  struggling  actors  to  have  pictured 
for  them  a  future  when  the  bogus  manager  shall  cease  from 
troubling,  and  theatres  shall  be  made  at  least  as  safe  to  health 
as  au  average  stable,  when  full  salaries  shall  be  paid  for  matinee 


performances  and  rehearsals,  and  when  in  return  for  all  these 
blessings  the  actor  has  nothing  to  do  but  be  a  good  boy,  to 
pay  his  landlady  her  little  account,  and  not  write  rude 
remarks  and  draw  caricatures  on  the  dressing-room  M'alls. 
Irresponsible  reformers  have  ever  been  apt  to  make  some- 
what wild  promises  to  their  followers.  "  There  shall,"  says 
Jack  Cade,  in  Shak.speare's  play,  "  be  in  England  seven  half- 
petmy  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  ;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have 
ten  hoops  ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer."  Let 
actors  beware  of  expecting  similarly  piping  times  from  the  fresh 
departure  that  Manchester  is  to  give  them.  Artists,  as  Mr. 
Irving  reminded  them,  maybe  ill-advised  in  borrowing  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  artisans — rights  and  privileges,  moreover,  which 
even  to  artisans  have  not  invariably  turned  out  unrai.xed  bless- 
ings. As  a  matter  of  fact,  little  is  likely  to  come  of  the  matter, 
save  harmless,  and  perhaps  not  very  relevant,  talk.  Were  it 
possible  to  put  the  scheme  into  practical  form,  and  to  give  it 
actual  trial,  its  promoters  would  discover,  with  as  much  dis- 
appointment as  surprise,  that  from  actors,  whose  aims  and  aspira- 
tions vary  as  widely  as  (though  not  always  in  direct  proportion 
to)  their  widely  varying  remunerations,  it  is  impossible  to  expect 
that  uniformity  and  community  of  interest  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  successful  Trade  Unionism.  The  Trade  Unionism  of 
the  Stage  would,  we  suspect,  turn  out  a  very  fair-weather  article, 
much  resembling,  both  in  its  offensive  and  defensive  qualities, 
the  panoply  of  Don  Quixote,  which  would  avoid  doing  harm 
simply  by  the  fortunate  fact  that  it  would,  if  the  Fates  were  kind 
to  it,  do  nothing  at  all. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MOKROW. 

THE  pas.sion  for  games  and  sports  has  been  growing  in 
England  of  late  ;  football  comes  in  wlien  cricket  goes  out, 
and  the  frenzy  for  cycling  threatens  to  become  a  nuisance  to 
those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  feats  of  gymnastics  on  in- 
visible saddles  between  phantom  wheels.  The  driver  of  a 
skittish  pair  of  horses  or  the  rider  of  a  quiet  cob  is  being  per- 
petually put  in  terror  of  his  life  by  the  stealthy  approach  of  the 
jingling  alarm-bell  or  the  flashing  of  a  ghostly  lamp  in  the  gloom 
of  a  shady  lane.  But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
sudden  popularity  of  the  game  of  golf.  Only  the  other  day  three- 
quarters  of  a  column  in  tlie  Times  w  ere  filled  with  the  announce- 
ment of  coming  golf  meetings.  It  is  not  as  if  golf  were  a  new 
discovery.  It  has  been  played  in  Southern  and  Central  Scotland 
from  time  immemorial,  and  in  the  golfing  records  of  Edinburgh 
there  are  memorials  of  matches  in  which  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  ill-fated  Stuart  dynasty  played  as  the  partners  of  famous 
professionals.  For  long  the  Scottish  residents  in  London  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  the  national  game,  first  at 
Blackheath,  and  afterwards  at  Wimbledon.  But  at  once,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  their  Southern  neighbours  and  kinsfolk 
have  fallen  into  the  fashion — although,  after  all,  we  are  only 
surprised  that  they  did  not  take  to  it  sooner.  For  the  players 
the  game  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  It  is  adapted  to  all 
classes  and  ages;  for  the  man  who  has  not  the  strength  for 
brilliant  driving  may  nevertheless  excel  in  deadly  putting.  It 
may  be  played  in  all  weathers,  for  the  commons  or  downs,  which 
are  the  golfing  grounds,  are  dry,  gravelly,  or  sandy,  and  even 
snow-drifts  only  add  to  the  accidental  hazards.  It  is  cheap,  for 
the  original  investment  of  capital  merely  involves,  at  the  outside, 
the  purchase  of  an  armful  of  clubs,  and  these  may  be  reduced  to 
a  driver,  a  spoon,  and  a  putter.  If  you  cannot  aft'ord  the  services 
of  a  caddie,  you  may  carry  your  own  clubs.  But,  above  all,  the 
golf  links  are  easily  accessible  to  the  man  of  business,  to  whom 
his  time  is  money.  As  we  English  are  in  the  way  of  grumbling, 
we  are  grumbling  continually  at  the  enclosure  of  commons  and 
open  spaces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  programme  of  golfing 
engagements  shows  how  little  we  have  to  complain  of  in  that 
respect.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  citj',  a  cathedral  city,  or  a 
well-known  watering  place,  which  cannot  boast  its  handy  golfing 
range.  The  alphabetical  list  begins  somewhere  about  storm-blown 
Alnmouth,  in  IN'orthumberland,  and  ends  with  Westward  Ho!  in 
genial  North  Devon.  But  every  where  the  ground  is  lofty,  breezy, 
overladen  with  ozone,  salted  with  the  sea-breezes,  and  eminently 
delicious.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  popularity  of  golf 
must  tend  perceptibly  to  prolong  existence  and  to  lighten  the 
labours  of  monotonous  lives  that  have  hitherto  been  given  over  to 
money-grubbing.  Golf  is  all  against  the  doctors  and  the  drug- 
gists, although,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
gives  an  occasional  turn  to  the  surgeons.  The  erratic  balls  of  a 
powerful  driver  may  endanger  the  nurserymaids  on  travelled 
commons  like  Blackheath,  with  the  contents  of  their  perambu- 
lators ;  or  now  and  then  knock  a  contemplative  poet  or  a  dream- 
ing maiden  out  of  time.  But,  on  the  whole,  in  striking  the 
balance-sheets  and  weighing  casualties,  golf  is  a  most  beneficent  in- 
stitution, and,  moreover,  it  is  a  reassuring  sign  of  the  irrepressible 
vitality  of  the  English  race. 

We  have  no  desire  to  draw  insulting  or  invidious  comparisons 
with  foreign  nations.  We  used  to  be  inclined  to  sneer  at  the 
effeminacy  of  the  Germans,  because  they  showed  themselves 
morbidly  susceptible  to  draughts,  and  insisted  on  hermetically 
sealing  their  overheated  railway  carriages.  Nevertheless,  the 
Germans  in  the  war  with  France  set  the  cold  of  a  most  bitter 
winter  at  defiance,  nor  did  they  sufl'er  appreciably.    But  it  is  a 
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fact  that  foreigners,  as  a  rule,  care  for  nothing  but  indoor  or 
sedentary  amusements.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  them  who 
have  the  opportunity  of  indulging  in  field  sports.  They  cultivate 
the  indoor  games  that  promote  easy  digestion  and  develop  patience. 
Take  a  single  social  habit  by  way  of  test  or  illustration.  The 
Englishman  of  the  lower  orders,  or  even  of  the  lower  middle 
class,  swallows  his  beer  or  stronger  liquor  standing  at  a  bar. 
Like  the  xVmerican,  he  tosses  ofl  his  stimulant,  and  is  not  encou- 
raged to  loiter.  In  all  the  towns  of  Southern  Europe  the  cafe  is 
the  institution.  It  always  makes  some  show  of  luxury,  with  its 
stone  or  marble  tables  and  its  benches  covered  with  well-worn 
velveteen.  Twopence  worth  of  coffee  or  two  sous  worth  of  eau 
sucree  entitles  the  oonsommateur  to  the  indefinite  use  of  a  chess- 
board, or  dominoes,  or  a  well-thumbed  pack  of  cards.  The 
customers  of  these  establishments  are  abstemious  enough,  as  the 
proprietors  know  to  their  cost.  But  smoking  foul  tobacco  for 
hours  on  end,  and  breathing  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  stove  and 
stale  cabbage-leaf,  can  hardly  conduce  to  vigorous  health. 

Even  in  Northern  Europe  it  is  much  the  same,  as  we  are  re- 
minded by  visiting  the  Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House.  In 
fact,  half  the  interest  of  these  exhibitions  seems  to  be  in  the  light 
they  throw  upon  old  social  manners  and  customs.  The  Dutch 
are  supposed  to  take  life  seriously.  We  know  something  of  how 
they  fought,  and  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  they  submitted  in  their 
memorable  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  freedom.  In  the  words 
of  their  own  historical  motto,  they  are  always  struggling  and 
emerging.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  between  the  winds  and  the 
water,  the  pumps  are  bard  at  work,  to  guard  against  the  overtiow 
of  the  rivers  after  the  break-up  of  the  ice.  The  sentinels  on  the 
embankments,  like  the  signalmen  on  our  great  Northern  railways, 
are  kept  continually  on  the  alert  by  the  terror  of  catastrophes  with 
prosecutions  for  numslaughter.  There  are  many  thriving  com- 
munities in  Holland,  sleeping  peacefully  from  force  of  habit, 
beneath  the  sea  and  the  river  levels,  w'ho  never  know  whether 
they  may  not  be  awakened  to  find  themselves  afloat  in  a 
second  deluge.  But  the  Dutch  stolidity,  as  we  see  in  the  Old 
Masters,  has  served  them  well  ;  and  they  were  always  ready 
for  joviality  in  chronically  depressing  circumstances.  Now  they 
correct  the  damps  with  Schiedam,  and  then  they  were  always 
banqueting,  junketing,  nipping,  and  sipping.  A  well-known 
picture  by  Van  der  Heist  depicts  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  the 
patres  cotiscripti  of  North  Holland,  seated  at  a  sumptuous 
feast.  Terburg  bestows  most  of  his  pains  on  lace-embroidered 
bodices  and  satin  petticoats  ;  but  his  flaxen  beauties  hold  salvers 
in  their  plump  fingers  with  quaint-shaped  flasks  of  rare 
liqueurs.  As  for  the  Teuiers,  the  Ostades,  and  the  Brouwers, 
when  they  get  among  the  peasantry  and  the  labouring  classes, 
they  break  away  altogether  from  sobriety.  The  realistic  genius 
revels  in  pictures  of  boors  drinking,  and  in  the  interiors  of  smoky 
taverns.  The  taverns  may  be  conducted  on  principles  of  Dutch 
cleanliness,  but  we  see  nothing  of  Dutch  order.  Bottles  are 
being  upset,  pipes  have  been  broken,  and  kegs  and  casks  roll 
about  "  promiscuous,"  with  burt'-jerkined  soldiers  and  leathern- 
aproned  artisans  tumbling  about  on  the  top  of  them.  Desipere  in 
loco  must  have  been  the  maxim  of  all  these  good  folk,  yet  they 
could  always  be  pulled  together  on  occasion.  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
in  praisii  g  the  punctual  payments  of  the  'States  of  Holland, 
avowed  his  objection  to  the  strictness  of  their  discipline.  They 
stood  no  nonsense  with  their  most  valued  mercenaries,  and  the 
ecream  of  a  squalling  wench  might  send  a  major  to  the  Kasp- 
haus.  And  we  can  understand  this  when  we  study  the  portraits 
by  Hals  or  Van  der  Heist.  Those  stern  burghers  and  captains, 
with  features  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  Cromwell,  were  not  the  men 
with  whom  we  should  have  cared  to  trifle.  They  might  drink  and 
sup  and  unbend  overnight,  in  all  good  fellowship,  and  send  you 
summarily  to  prison  next  day  for  some  slight  infringement  of 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth.  Indeed  good  looks  and  states- 
manship or  successful  generalship  seem  to  have  gone  together 
invariably  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago.  See  the  portraits 
by  Vandyke,  by  Kembrandt,  or  by  Rubens,  by  Titian  or  Moroni 
or  Velasquez. 

Another  picturesque  suggestion  of  mediajval  life  which  strikes 
us  forcibly  at  the  "  Old  Masters "  is  Old  London  Bridge, 
•with  its  isolated  blocks  of  buildings.  Considering  their  com- 
parative advantages,  we  wonder  if  those  "  eligible  residences  " 
were  let  at  fancy  rents.  But  for  the  chance  of  a  hur- 
ricane, the  situation  was  unexceptionable.  They  were  airy, 
and  commanded  cheerful  views.  There  were  wherries  shoot- 
ing the  perilous  rush  of  tide  beneath  the  buttressed  arches ; 
there  were  craft  of  all  kinds  commg  up  river  from  the  Pool ; 
there  were  State  processions  and  "joyous  entries,"  approaching 
Citywards  along  the  great  and  only  highway  from  Canterbury 
and  the  Channel  ;  and  occasionally,  in  the  hardest  of  hard 
wiriters,  there  were  fairs  held  on  the  ice.  Whenever  there  was 
a  State  execution  on  Tower  Hill,  the  head  of  the  traitor  was 
solemnly  aflixed  to  the  gates  of  the  bridge.  The  sanitation  was 
excellent,  for  the  sewerage  and  the  household  refuse  were  shot  into 
the  river.  And  as  the  bridge  was  not  only  a  thoroughfare,  but 
a  favourite  promenade,  the  shops  or  booths' did  a  lively  business, 
and  the  goodwill  of  some  celebrated  sign  was  inherited  or  trans- 
mitted Irom  genei-ation  to  generation,  enriching  a  succession  of 
tenant-fi  in  scecula  saculorum. 


RECENT  CHESS  MATCHES. 

MIL  STEINITZ  continues  to  hold  the  fort  against  all  assail- 
ants, having  repelled  the  attack  of  Mr.  (.lunsberg  in  a  six 
weeks'  conflict  just  brought  to  an  end  at  New  York.  It  is 
especially  as  a  match-player  that  Steinitz  is  unsurpassed,  not  to 
say  unsurpassable.  In  tournaments  he  has  been  beaten,  or  has 
tied  for  first  prize,  on  various  occasions  within  the  past  twenty 
years,  but  we  do  not  remember  one  instance  in  which  his  colours 
have  been  lowered  in  a  set  match.  He  has  met  and  defeated  all 
his  contemporaries  who  have  established  a  claim  to  challenge 
him  on  level  terms,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Dr. 
Tarrasch ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Nuremberg 
doctor  will  try  conclusions  with  the  champion  at  Havana  this 
year.  Tarrasch,  however,  has  still  to  make  his  repute  as  a  match- 
player.  Up  to  the  present  time  his  brilliant  successes  have  been 
gained  in  tournament-play.  Havana,  it  may  be  remarked, 
evidently  aspires  to  be  the  cockpit  of  the  world  in  this  particular 
kind  of  warfare.  Judge  Golomayo,  the  Cuban  champion,  and  his 
associates  in  the  Havana  Chess  Club,  are  enthusiastic  and  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  the  game.  Their  island  is  already  famous  for 
two  or  three  historical  matches,  and  within  the  last  week  Mr. 
Blackburne  has  left  England  to  fulHl  an  engagement  at  Havana, 
which  includes  two  blindfold  exhibitions,  two  simultaneous 
matches  against  the  club  and  its  guests,  and  two  set  matches 
against  the  Cuban  and  Mexican  champions.  Mr.  ]>lackburne's 
forte  is  certainly  not  in  match-play,  and  though  he  has  never 
once  failed  to  be  placed  in  an  important  open  competition,  he  does 
not  lay  claim  to  be  at  his  best  in  tournaments.  What  he  can  do, 
as  no  chessplayer  ever  did  before  him,  is  to  play  simultaneous 
games  blindfold,  and  he  has  been  known  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
a  blindfold  game  by  announcing  a  mate  in  seventeen. 

The  Steinitz-Gunsberg  match  began  on  December  9  and  ended 
on  January  22.  Nineteen  games  were  played  in  forty-four  days, 
and  of  these  Gunsberg  won  four.  As  the  chami)ion  himself 
scored  no  more  than  six — the  nine  draws  not  counting  to  either 
side — this  achievement  of  the  younger  player  must  lie  regarded  as 
very  creditable  to  him.  The  fact  is  that  neither  Gunsberg  him- 
self nor  any  one  else  imagined  that  he  would  win  the  match.  He 
returns  with  the  credit  of  an  honourable  defeat,  and  is  doubtless 
well  satisfied  with  his  record.  Tlie  large  proportion  of  draws 
illustrates  the  extreme  caution  with  which  our  modern  players 
stake  their  reputations  over  the  board.  The  combined  judgment 
of  these  two  masters  of  the  art  of  chess  decided  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  nineteen  they  had  played  two  or  three  dozen  moves  without 
an  advantage  to  either  player,  so  that  neither  of  the  two  considered 
himself  sutticiently  ingenious  to  turn  the  position  to  his  own 
advantage.  Taking  the  account  of  the  nineteen  games  as  it 
stands,  the  match  would  argue  a  very  remarkable  approximation 
to  equality  between  the  combatants;  yet  of  course  the  chess  world 
knows  that  Steinitz  is  indisputably  superior.  The  explanation  is 
simple.  If  Steinitz  were  playing  for  his  life,  he  could  probably 
win  nine  out  of  ten  games  from  any  particular  opponent.  But  as 
his  admirers  cannot  conveniently  pin  him  down  to  a  life-and- 
death  struggle,  they  have  to  be  content  to  see  him  hit  wildly  and 
fight  without  his  cuirass.  When  he  is  not  playing  matches  he  is 
committing  himself  in  print  to  all  sorts  of  novel  defences  to  old- 
fashioned  attacks,  and  the  more  people  tell  him  that  this  or  that 
original  suggestion  will  not  do,  the  more  obstinately  he  declares 
that  it  will  do,  and  that  it  will  have  to  do.  Then,  when  a  match 
has  been  arranged,  an  adversary  as  skilful  as  Gunsberg  takes  him 
in  the  net  of  his  own  twisting.  Two  of  Gunsberg's  four  victories 
were  gained  by  playing  the  Evans  Gambit,  to  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Steinitz  would  offer  an  unsound  defence — 
queen  to  bishop's  third  for  the  sixth  move.  Before  playing  this 
on  the  first  occasion,  Steinitz  chivalrously  asked  Gunsberg  if  he 
thought  him  "  morally  bound,"  after  what  he  had  pulAished,  to 
play  the  same  defence  which  he  had  used  against  Tchigorin. 
Gunsberg  is  said  to  have  answered,  "  You  are  not  exactly  bound, 
but  the  ])ublic  will  expect  you  to  defend  your  own  theories."  So 
Steinitz,  in  pure  lightness  of  heart,  played  unsoundly,  and  Guns- 
berg naturally  treated  him  to  the  opening  four  times  in  succession, 
winning  twice  and  drawing  once.  Steinitz  carries  too  much 
theoretical  baggage,  and  handicaps  himself  enormously.  It  was 
an  arbitrary  theory  which  lost  him  the  first  place  in  the  London 
Tournament  in  1883,  leaving  Zukertort  nominal  champion  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  Evans  theory  appears  to  have  lost  him 
one  of  his  correspondence  matches  with  Tchigorin,  and  the  same 
theory — which  he  was  of  course  in  no  way  bound  to  maintain 
against  (junsberg — has  made  him  appear  weaker  than  he  is  to 
the  average  outsider. 


THE  GLOBE  THEATER. 

J  E  speculated  only  a  week  or  two  since  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  the  farce-writer  if  wives  and  husbands  were  not 
prone  to  jealousy  and  suspicion.  Fewer  farces  would  certainly 
be  written,  for  these  sentiments  form  the  groundwork  of  a  vast 
majority  of  modern  light  plays.  Five  pieces  of  the  sort  are 
now  being  given  in  London,  and  they  are  all  variations  of  the 
same  theme.  There  is  a  jealous  husband  in  Jcmc,  another  in  Pricate 
Inquiry;  a  jealous  wife  in  In  Chancery:  another,  and  a  jealous 
husband  as  well,  in  All  the  Comforts  of  Ilotne;  and  Benjamin 
Goldfinch,  in  A  Pair  of  Spectacles,  grows  jealous  of  his  young  wife. 
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Far  superior  iu  class  and  treatment  as  is  this  work  to  any  of  the 
rest,  the  motive  is  found  in  it,  if  not  so  prominently  as  in  the 
others.  The  fact  betrays  a  deficiency  of  invention,  particularly 
as,  if  past  "  farcical  comedies  "  be  recalled,  they  will  be  found 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  based  on  the  same  theme.  Often 
the  plots  are  i'rench,  sometimes  English,  occasionally  German  ; 
but  human  nature  seems  much  alike  in  all  countries.  Probably 
in  the  future,  when  South  Sea  Islanders,  Maoris,  or  subjects 
of  the  descendants  of  contemporary  African  kings  grow  suffi- 
ciently civilized  to  build  theatres  and  enact  plays,  the  jealousies 
of  dusky  spouses  and  their  partners  will  be  represented.  If 
Mr.  Norman  Forbes  became  lessee  of  the  Globe  Theatre  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  All  the  Comforts  of  Home,  the  action 
strilves  us  as  not  very  well  advised.  Hin  toller  Einf all  is  at  best  a 
poorer  than  average  example  of  a  poor  class  of  piece.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  because  it  solves,  in  a  mannernot  too  extravagant  for  farce, 
a  main  difficulty  in  plays  of  the  kind — how  to  bring  incongruous 
people  together  in  the  same  place.  The  owner  of  a  well-appointed 
house  leaves  his  establishment  in  charge  of  his  nephew,  who, 
to  furnish  his  empty  purse,  devises  a  scheme  of  letting  the  rooms 
to  lodgers.  This  promises  well ;  but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  fun  about  the  old  music-teacher  who 
takes  one  of  the  rooms.  He  is  a  doleful  person :  and  the  young 
man  of  leisure  who  takes  another  room  is  little,  if  at  all,  better. 
A  retired  grocer,  with  the  conventional  wife,  and  a  chorister  from  a 
neighbouring  theatre,  also  become  residents  here,  and  a  flirtation 
arises.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  entertaining 
comedian ;  his  sense  of  fun  is  limited  and  monotonous,  and  that 
his  representation  of  Theodore  Bender,  the  grocer,  should  be 
anything  of  a  relief  speaks  badly  for  the  rest  of  the  piece  which 
has  to  be  relieved.  The  authors  have  not  given  him  much  assist- 
ance, and  to  the  original  may  be  traced  back  the  declaration,  when 
he  is  beguiled  into  paying  the  impudent  little  chorister's  milliner, 
that  he  has  always  desired  to  "  do  something  for  art." 

There  is,  however,  let  us  cheerfully  admit,  one  quaint  and 
diverting  notion  in  Ein  toller  Einfall.  Mrs.  Bender,  having 
found  that  her  husband  has  been  deceiving  her,  assumes  the  weeds 
of  widowhood.  She  mourns  the  husband  of  her  imagination. 
He  never  existed,  still  he  was  a  reality  to  her ;  and  when  she 
finds  that — never  having  been  at  all — he  is  no  mere,  she  regards 
herself  as  a  widow,  and  dresses  accordingly.  She  ignores 
Bender's  existence,  and,  he  being  present,  speaks  of  him  to  her 
daughter  as  "  your  former  father."  The  distinction  here  between 
"former"  and  "late"  is  humorous.  It  is  essentially  German  in 
suggestion  ;  but  we  are  grateful  for  humour  from  any  source. 
The  piece  is  singularly  ill  played.  Had  the  representation  been 
good  we  should  have  doubted  the  probability  of  success;  but, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  particularly  bad.  Mr.  Paulton's 
ultra-dry  fun  may  pass  in  poor  company ;  Miss  Fanny  Coleman 
also  does  her  conventional  business  well  enough.  But  here  we 
pause ;  for,  of  the  rest,  those  who  escape  blame  do  not  merit 
praise.  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  is  not  fully  equipped  with  the  best 
characteristics  of  a  light  comedian,  and  his  want  of  judgment  is 
painfully  displayed  by  his  tolerance  of  his  theatrical  attendant, 
Tom. 

A  version  of  Gringoire,  written  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Wills,  pre- 
cedes the  farce.  It  is  a  curiously  cosmopolitan  entertainment, 
by  the  way ;  for  Mr.  Wills,  an  Irishman,  has  adapted  a  French 
play  for  Mr.  Norman  Forbes,  who  is  a  Scotchman,  and  Mr. 
Gillette,  an  American,  has  translated  a  German  play,  assisted  or 
revised  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Duckworth,  for  a  company  whose 
names  indicate  diverse  nationalities.  Mr.  Wills's  translation  of 
Gringoire  is  a  somewhat  perfunctory  piece  of  work.  It  is  a  little 
indiscreet  of  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  to  challenge  comparison  with 
Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  or  perhaps  we  may  amend  the  phrase  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Norman  Forbes's  proceeding  is  not  a  little  indiscreet. 
There  is  no  fervour  or  romance  in  Mr.  Forbes's  representation  of 
Gringoire,  and  he  is  very  poorly  supported,  except  by  Mr.  Ian 
Robertson,  perhaps,  whose  King  is  not  devoid  of  ability,  though 
the  hurried  ending  of  the  piece  as  here  shown  interferes  with  the 
actor's  completion  of  the  character.  Louis  loses  all  his  character- 
istics in  a  moment,  and  is  over-anxious  to  form  a  little  family 
group  with  Gringoire  as  honoured  member. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  at  Leeds  on  Wednesday  evening  announced  a 
policy  which,  we  trust,  will  help  in  the  future  to  prevent 
internal  panics.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  by  no  means 
exaggerated  the  gravity  of  the  danger  with  which  the  trade  and 
credit  of  the  country  were  threatened  by  the  Baring  catastrophe, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  overstate  the  fact  when  he  said  that  the 
cash  reserves  kept  by  our  banks  are  totally  inadequate.  The 
joint-stock  and  private  banks,  in  simple  truth,  keep  no  reserves 
at  all.  TLey  lend  and  discount  "  up  to  the  hilt,"  and  trust  that 
the  Bank  of  England  will  come  to  their  assistance  if  they 
require  it,  arguing  that  if  the  Bank  of  England  itself  is  too 
much  pressed  the  Government  must  help  the  Bank.  But  the 
Government  is  only  the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and 
thus  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  make  undue  profits  at  the 
expense  in  the  first  place  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  in  the  second 
place  of  the  general  body  of  taxpayers.  We  venture  to  think  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  the  support  of  the 


country  if  he  were  to  insist  upon  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks 
keeping  adequate  reserves.  If  we  understand  his  statement  at 
Leeds,  he  does  not  intend  to  do  so,  though  indirectly  he  will 
largely  attain  the  object  by  requiring  more  frequent  publica- 
tion of  accounts.  Much  of  his  argument  would  justify  the 
former  proposal,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  the  difficulty  that 
the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  have  been  long  established, 
and  that  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  induce  Parliament  to 
impose  a  new  obligation  upon  them  without  giving  them  some 
equivalent  consideration.  But  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
does  not  see  his  way  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  joint-stock 
and  private  banks  to  keep  independent  reserves,  it  follows  that 
the  13ank  of  England  must  in  some  way  be  enabled  to  increase- 
very  largely  its  own  reserve.  Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  is  miserably 
small  compared  with  what  is  held  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Bank  of  France,  and  even  by  the  ImperiaiJ 
Bank  of  Germany.  And  if  he  did  not  dwell  upon  the  fact, 
he  said  enough  to  show  that  he  sees  the  country  might  be 
placed  in  a  very  serious  position  were  a  great  war  to  break 
out  or  were  some  other  calamity  to  happen.  But,  though  the 
stock  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  is  small,  the  amount  of  gold 
circulating  as  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  in  the  pockets  of  th& 
people,  in  the  tills  of  shops,  and  in  the  tills  of  banks  is  much 
larger  than  the  coin  circulation  of  any  other  country.  Now, 
what  Mr.  Goschen  proposes  is  to  get  a  portion  of  these  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns  out  of  the  circulation  and  into  the  Bank  of 
England  by  the  issue  of  \l.  notes.  It  is  easy  enough  to  effect 
this,  the  difficulty  arises  when  we  have  to  provide  for  keeping 
the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

As  the  notes  are  issued  and  accepted  by  the  public,  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  coin,  of  course,  will  become  unnecessary,  and 
will  flow  into  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  addition  thus 
made  to  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  if  nothing  else  were 
done,  would  at  once  lead  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  to 
conclude  that  the  supply  of  money  had  been  so  increased  that 
rates  must  fall,  competition  between  them  would  become  keen, 
and  gold  would  begin  to  be  exported.  Mr.  Goschen  then 
suggests  that  a  portion  of  the  gold  which  is  to  be  with- 
drawn from  circulation  by  means  of  the  issue  of  \l.  notes 
shall  be  held  as  a  special  reserve — "  a  second  reserve,"  as  he 
expresses  it  himself.  This  second  reserve  is  not  to  be  touched  in 
ordinary  times.  To  make  the  matter  a  little  more  clear,  let  us 
suppose  that  20,000,000/.  of  gold  were  to  be  replaced  by  an- 
equivalent  amount  of  notes,  and  that  two-thirds  of  that  amount, 
or  one-half,  or  whatever  might  be  the  proportion  fixed  upon,  were 
added  to  the  ordinary  stock  of  gold  in  the  Issiie  Department ;  but, 
though  notes  had  been  issued  against  the  remaining  one-third,  or 
one-half,  or  whatever  the  proportion  might  be,  the  gold  would 
not  be  lodged  in  the  Issue  Department,  but  would  be  held  either 
by  the  Bank  as  a  special  reserve,  or  by  Government  itself,  or  in 
some  way  that  it  could  not  be  trenched  upon  by  the  public. 
Thus,  of  the  20,000,000  of  \l.  notes,  part  would  be  issued  against 
gold  and  part  would  be  a  fiduciary  issue.  The  gold  which  would 
be  treated  as  a  second  reserve  could  not  be  touched  according- 
to  the  scheme  unless  an  emergency  arose.  W^e  presume  that  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
be  the  judges  when  an  emergency  had  arisen — that  is  to  say, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have  to  give  his  per- 
mission to  use  the  second  reserve,  and  of  course  he  would  take 
care  that  the  sum  was  not  touched  until  rates  in  the  open  market 
rose  so  high  that  it  was  evident  extraordinary  measures  were 
required.  He  would  also  be  careful,  we  may  safely  conclude, 
not  to  allow  the  gold  to  depart  from  his  control  if  the  emergency 
were  coupled  with  a  great  drain  of  gold  to  some  foreign  country. 
In  that  case,  the  letting  out  of  the  gold  would  simply  increase 
the  drain,  instead  of  stopping  the  crisis.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  the  plan  is  to  lessen  the  circulation  of  coin  by  increasing  the 
circulation  of  notes,  and  to  lock  up  part  of  the  coin  withdrawn 
from  circulation  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  not  be  exported. 
There  would  remain  an  obligation  upon  the  Bank  of  England  to 
take  a  much  more  active  part  in  the  money  market  than  it  does 
at  present,  so  as  to  be  able  to  regulate  more  promptly  and  more 
effectually  the  rates  of  interest  and  discount. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  week  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands 
reduced  its  rate  of  discount  from  4^  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.  It 
was  thought  here,  in  London,  that  that  signified  an  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors  that  the  reserve  had  been  sufficiently 
strengthened  and  consequently  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  the 
demand  for  gold.  On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  lowered  their  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent, 
to  l\  per  cent.,  and  instantly  rates  in  the  open  market  declined 
so  that  early  this  week  the  open  market  discount  rate  was  no 
better  than  if  per  cent.  The  fiill  in  the  value  of  money  in 
London  was  thus  quite  as  rapid  as  that  in  Amsterdam,  while  the 
Amsterdam  rate  was  much  higher.  Consequently  gold  continued 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  for  Holland.  But  on  Tuesday 
the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  further  reduced  its  rate  from  4  per 
cent,  to  2)h  P'^'"  cent.,  and  it  was  again  hoped  the  gold  drain 
had  stopped.  But  again  the  hope  was  disappointed.  Still  on 
Thursday  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  lowered  their  rate 
to  3  per  cent.  Meanwhile  the  joint-stock  and  private  banks  and 
the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  here  go  on  competing  fiercely 
with  one  another  quite  regardless  of  consequences.  There  is 
little  prospect,  we  fear,  that  the  competition  will  soon  come  to  an 
end,  for  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  obtain  control  of  the  market. 
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In  ordinary  years  the  collection  of  the  revenue  would  at  this 
time  be  so  large  that  money  would  accumulate  in  the  Bank  ol 
England  and  deplete  the  outside  market ;  but  this  year  the  effect  of 
the  revenue  collections  is  to  a  considerable  extent  neutralized  by 
the  payments  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  Messrs. 
Baring's  acceptances.  Besides,  owing  to  the  recent  crisis,  the 
banks  generally,  and  all  leading  capitalists,  have  accumulated 
such  unusual  balances  that  the  supply  of  unemployed  capital  is 
■exceptionally  large.  Bankers  in  their  eagerness  to  employ  this 
money  are  forcing  down  rates,  and  bill-brokers  are  aiding  in  the 
process.  The  probability,  then,  is  that  the  ease  in  the  money 
market  will  continue  and  that  the  drain  of  gold  will  go  on.  Until 
■now  the  chief  demand  has  been  for  Holland.  Within  quite  a  short 
time  about  a  million  sterling  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank 
for  that  country.  The  German  demand  is  not  as  large  as  it 
threatened  to  be  a  little  while  ago,  for  the  return  of  coin  and 
notes  from  the  internal  circulation  has  replenished  the  Imperial 
Bank's  reserve.  At  the  same  time  the  Imperial  Bank  is  likely 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  its  stock  of  bullion,  and 
■consequently  the  demand  for  Germany  may  at  any  moment 
become  strong.  Then,  again,  next  month  the  Bank  of  England 
will  have  to  repay  to  the  Bank  of  France  three  millions  sterling, 
and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  can,  if  it  pleases,  take  a  million 
and  a  half  in  gold  when  the  Treasury  Bills,  which  it  holds,  fall 
■due.  Over  and  above  all  this,  there  are  sure  to  be  miscellaneous 
demands.  Bankers  and  oill-brokers  reply  that  the  return  of  coin 
from  circulation  will  continue  so  large  until  about  tlie  middle  of 
March  that  it  will  make  up  for  all  foreign  exports,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  Bank  will  continue  strong  ;  but  bankers  and 
bill-brokers  seem  to  forget  that  the  coin  which  is  now  coming 
back  from  circulation  will  go  out  again  in  April  and  May,  or  at 
all  events  that  a  very  large  part  of  it  will,  and  consequently  that 
in  May  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  is  likely  to  be  very  low.  If  at 
that  time  any  untoward  accident  should  occur,  or  an  unexpectedly 
large  demand  for  gold  arise,  there  may  be  a  return  of  stringency 
sufficient  to  cause  very  serious  inconvenience. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  money  market  must  not  be  un- 
prepared for  a  disturbance  in  the  American  market  if  the  Free 
Coinage  Bill  passes.  The  probability  is  that  gold  will  be  hoarded 
in  large  amounts,  and  also  shipped  to  Europe,  if  the  Bill  passes, 
through  fear  that  the  metal  will  be  driven  out  by  silver.  Should 
that  occur,  the  disturbance,  not  only  in  the  money  market,  but  in 
the  stock  market,  would  be  very  serious,  and  could  not  fail  to 
have  a  considerable  effect  upon  our  own  market.  The  best  in- 
formed do  not  believe  that  the  Bill  will  pass  in  its  present  form, 
•or,  if  it  does,  they  think  it  probable  that  it  will  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  But  bankers  and  brokers  should  not  act  upon  mere 
probabilities.  They  would  do  well  to  be  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. There  is  another  matter,  too,  wliich  ought  to  be  kept 
in  mind  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  money  market,  and  that 
is  the  extraordinary  command  which  the  Russian  Government 
has  just  now  over  the  money  markets  of  Europe.  According  to 
the  Budget  for  the  present  year,  the  Russian  Treasury  on  New 
Year's  day  had  deposited  with  foreign  banks  about  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  The  conversion  operation  which  it  is  now 
carrying  through  will  take  up  nearly  two  millions  of  the  sum  ; 
but  even  then  there  will  remain  fully  fourteen  millions  which  the 
Russian  Government  may  use  in  any  way  it  thinks  proper.  The 
present  Finance  Minister  has  shown  great  ability  and  sound 
judgment,  and  he  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  rashly  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  seriously  disturb  the  European  money  markets. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  his  necessities 
are,  or  what  policy  he  means  to  pursue.  With  the  best  intention, 
he  may  require  to  withdraw  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  from 
London  or  Berlin  to  pay  interest  in  Paris,  or  to  defray  military 
expenditure  incurred  elsewhere,  or  for  some  other  reason.  Should 
he  have  to  do  this,  the  withdrawal  of  two  or  three  millions 
Sterling  at  an  inconvenient  moment  might  cause  very  great  in- 
convenience to  the  market.  In  spite,  then,  of  the  large  accumu- 
lation of  unemployed  money  in  the  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  here  in  London,  and  the  very  great  ease  consequent  upon 
that,  the  market  is  really  in  a  position  in  which  it  is  liable  to  be 
disturbed  by  a  multitude  of  accidents.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  France  and  Russia  can  next  month  take  4^  millions 
sterling  in  gold,  and  besides  that  the  Russian  Govern'ment  has 
the  control  of  such  large  sums  in  a  number  of  European  cities 
that  the  European  money  markets  are  very  much  at  its  mercy 
just  now,  while  the  American  money  market  may  at  any  moment 
be  thrown  into  confusion  by  unwise  legislation,  and  the  condition 
of  the  whole  of  South  America  is  very  disquieting. 

During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  gold  with- 
drawals amounted  to  344,000^.,  most  of  it  for  Holland,  but  a 
considerable  amount  also  went  to  Brazil,  and  quite  unexpectedly 
10,000/.  was  taken  out  on  Wednesday  for  Buenos  Ayres— an  ex- 
ceedingly strange  proceeding.  In  spite  of  the  withdrawals,  how- 
ever, the  value  of  money  remained  as  low  as  ever.  In  the  outside 
market  the  rate  of  discount  is  only  if  per  cent.,  while  money  from 
day  to  day  has  been  lent  at  i  per  cent.  At  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement,  which  began  on  Monday  morning  and  ended  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  banks  and  discount-houses  lent  freely 
at  about  2i  per  cent.,  the  demand  being  very  small,  even  at  so 
moderate  a  rate,  while  the  three  months'  Treasury  bills  were 
placed  on  Tuesday  at  less  than  i  J  per  cent.  Although  the  rate 
of  the  Bank  of  France  is  only  3  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Netherlands  has  now  been  reduced  to  2^  per  cent., 
money  in  the  open  market  in  London  is  cheaper  at  present  than  in 


any  great  European  centre ;  as  a  consequence,  the  Bank  rate  of 
discount  was  reduced  on  Thursday  from  3i  to  3  per  cent. 

The  price  of  silver  rose  on  Tuesday  to  47^d.  per  ounce,  but  fell 
again  on  Thursday  to  47^d.  per  ounce.  The  market  is  very  quiet. 
For  India  there  is  exceedingly  little  demand,  and  for  the  Conti- 
nent there  is  none.  The  American  demand,  too,  is  small ;  the 
general  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  no  Silver  Bill  will  bo 
passed  by  Congress  this  Session.  If  so,  the  price  is  more  likely  to 
decline  than  to  advance,  for  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  the 
metal  in  the  United  States  which  cannot  be  bought  up  by  the 
Treasury  for  months  yet. 

The  Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week 
shows  not  only  that  speculation  has  been  stopped,  but  that 
investment  has  been  diverted  almost  entirely  from  foreign 
securities  of  all  kinds  to  the  Home  Railway  market.  There 
was  a  remarkable  scarcity  of  the  stocks  of  tlie  principal  rail- 
way Companies — notably  North- Western,  Great  Western,  and 
Midland.  Possibly  the  cheapness  of  money  may  have  induced 
some  large  operators  to  borrow  for  the  sake  of  taking  up 
stocks,  and  so  causing  an  artificial  appearance  of  scarcity ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  scarcity  is  real.  Investment  brokers 
report  that,  while  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  Home  Rail- 
way stocks.  Ordinary  as  well  as  Preferred,  delivered  to  them 
on  purchase,  there  is  an  eagerness  to  get  them  to  deliver  such 
stocks  when  they  sell.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  scarcity 
of  foreign  stocks,  both  of  what  are  known  as  inter-Bourse 
and  South  American.  But  the  scarcity  in  that  department 
is  different  from  the  scarcity  in  the  Home  Railway  market. 
Home  Railway  stocks,  as  already  said,  are  being  persistently 
bought  by  investors,  and  being  taken  completely  off'  the  market. 
But  South  American  are  withheld  from  the  market  because 
the  powerful  financial  firms  know  that  they  cannot  sell  any 
considerable  amount  without  causing  a  serious  fall  in  prices ; 
and  thus  they  hold  the  stocks,  and  give  a  fictitious  ap- 
pearance of  scarcity.  In  regard  to  inter-Bourse  securities, 
there  is  a  very  large  speculation  in  Paris.  As  long  as  that 
lasts  and  the  great  operators  consent  to  hold  the  securities 
the  seeming  scarcity  will  continue,  but  if  anything  should  lead 
to  a  disturbance  of  the  Paris  Bourse  the  artificial  character  would 
soon  be  made  manifest.  In  American  railroad  securities  there 
was  no  actual  scarcity,  but  tlie  rates  for  carrying  over  were 
exceedingly  light,  ranging  from  2.V  per  cent,  to  2^  per  cent. 
Practically  speculation  in  the  market  has  been  killed,  and  the 
stocks  are  now  held  by  powerful  operators  here  and  in  America. 
But  in  this  department,  like  the  foreign,  appearances  are  decep- 
tive. During  the  week  business  has  continued  very  inactive. 
In  New  York  operators  are  apprehensive  of  silver  legislation,  and 
discredit  still  continues.  In  Berlin  the  monthly  Liquidation  is 
approaching  and  is  checking  business.  Even  in  Paris,  though  great 
confidence  is  professed,  there  is  not  much  activity.  Here  at  home 
the  breakdown  of  so  many  South  American  States,  unfavourable 
reports  from  Mexico,  the  continued  weakness  of  the  American 
market,  and  abiding  distrust  warn  all  speculators  to  be  very 
careful.  There  has,  however,  been  some  recovery  in  the  American 
department,  and  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  South  African 
market  has  made  further  progress.  As  stated  above,  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  investment  business,  especially  in  Home  Railways. 

The  case  of  Scott  v.  the  Union  Discount  Company,  which  was 
tried  on  Tuesday,  has  excited  much  interest  in  the  City  ;  it  ended 
in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  Mr.  Scott,  a  dealer  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  borrowed  from  a  firm  of  stockbrokers,  Messrs. 
Barber  Brothers  &  Iluggins,  10,000/.,  lodging  colonial  stocks  as 
security.  Messrs.  Barber  Brothers  borrowed  a  much  larger  sum 
from  the  Union  Discount  Company,  and  lodged  the  same  stocks 
with  others  as  security.  The  sole  surviving  partner  of  the  firm 
died,  and  on  his  death  the  firm  was  found  to  be  insolvent.  Mr. 
Scott  then  sued  the  Union  Discount  Company  to  recover  his 
stocks.  The  judge  unmistakably  was  in  his  favour,  but  the  jury 
disagreed. 

The  Anglo-Australian  Investment  Finance  Company,  Limited, 
offers  150,000/.  of  5  per  cent,  registered  debentures  at  par,  being 
balance  of  an  authorized  issue  of  350,000/.  The  Company  was 
formed  in  Sydney,  New  South  A^'ales,  in  October  1880,  to  pur- 
chase and  re-sell,  or  otherwise  invest  in,  freehold  properties  in 
the  city  of  Sydney  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  to  negotiate 
and  advance  loans  on  freehold  and  other  properties.  The  deben- 
tures are  a  charge  upon  the  net  assets  of  tlie  Company,  which  are 
stated,  in  the  prospectus,  to  be  over  a  million  sterling. 


The  fluctuations  in  prices  this  week  have  not  been  very  wide. 
Good  investment  securities,  indeed,  have  moved  so  little  that  it 
is  hardly  worth  while  to  record  the  alterations,  but  in  the  foreign 
department  there  have  been  some  considerable  changes.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  general  advance  in  Argentine  securi- 
ties, the  '86  loan,  for  example,  closing  on  Thursday  night  at  76,  a 
rise  of  ^  compared  with  Thursday  of  last  week;  in  the  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents,  which  closed  at  57 i,  there  was  a  rise  of  I  ; 
and  in  Buenos  Ayres  Sixes,  which  closed  at  69,  there  was  a  rise 
of  I .  All  the  Cedula  issues,  too,  have  improved  ;  the  reason  of  the 
advance  is  the  belief  that  the  difi'erences  between  the  Argentine 
Government  and  the  London  Committee  are  practically  settled. 
But  investors  should  recollect  that  the  Cedulas  are  internal 
bonds,  payable— principal  and  interest — in  paper,  and  had  there- 
fore better  be  let  alone.  Even  at  present  prices,  the  sterling 
loans  also  are  too  dear.  Strange  to  say,  there  is  also  an  advance  of 
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3  in  Chilian  Four  and  a  lialfs,  -wbicli  closed  at  95.  Chili  has 
hitherto  been  well  governed,  but  the  struggle  between  the 
President  and  Congress  is  being  protracted,  and  no  one  can 
foresee  what  may  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fall  in 
Brazilian  Bonds  of  1888.  They  closed  on  Thursday  at  80.  In 
spite  of  the  serious  disorder  in  the  Italian  finances,  there  is  also 
a  rise  in  Italian  Rentes,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  92.  But 
Portuguese,  which  closed  at  56,  are  down  |  for  the  week.  In 
the  American  market  the  movements  are  nearly  all  downward. 
New  York  Central  Shares,  which  closed  at  104,  are  down  i 
for  the  week.  So  are  Illinois  Central,  which  closed  at  101  ;  and 
Union  Pacific  are  down     closing  at  44I. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  thaw  has  made  steady  progress  during  the  week,  and  as 
yet  we  have  been  spared  any  serious  storm  of  wind,  such  as 
frequently  accompanies  the  irruption  of  warm  air  into  a  region 
covered  by  snow  and  ice.  We  mentioned  last  week  the  flood 
with  which  the  Wye  broke  up  its  ice.  Later  on  news  came  in  of 
serious  annoyance  in  other  parts,  especially  at  Canterbury,  from 
the  flooded  Stour,  and,  last  of  all,  we  heard  of  the  Severn  rising. 
The  Severn  floods  are  generally  foretold  by  those  in  the  Wye ;  for, 
as  both  are  due  to  rainfall  on  the  Welsh  hills,  the  river  with  the 
more  direct  course  is  the  earlier  to  feel  the  extra  discharge  of 
water.  For  the  first  few  days  of  the  week,  the  frost  in  England 
maintained  its  ground  at  night,  and  the  ice  on  ponds  and  canals 
did  not  break  up.  On  the  Continent  an  actual  thaw  had  not  set 
in,  but  the  cold  was  not  nearly  so  intense  as  it  had  been  pre- 
viously. In  these  islands  rain  in  small  quantities  was  reported  from 
nearly  every  station  until  Sunday.  The  winds  on  Friday  week  had 
been  fresh  from  south-west,  and  a  slight  gale  from  that  quarter 
had  been  reported  from  the  Channel  stations  at  night.  These  winds 
were  caused  by  a  large  depression  lying  outside  the  Hebrides, 
which  hardly  moved  eastwards  at  all  until  Saturday  evening. 
By  Sunday  morning  the  centre  of  this  system  lay  near  the  Scaw, 
and  our  winds  had  drawn  into  west  and  north-west  with  drier 
weather.  By  next  day  this  last  system  had  moved  onward  to 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  a  new  depression  from  the 
Atlantic  had  caused  the  Irish  barometers  to  fall.  This  new  dis- 
turbance produced  on  Tuesday  night  a  slight  gale  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  the  cyclonic  system  itself  followed  its  pre- 
decessors of  the  last  week,  and  skirted  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  where  the  last  advices  leave  it.  The  conditions  which 
bring  about  such  a  succession  of  cyclonic  disturbances,  chasing 
each  other  at  pretty  regular  intervals  along  our  Atlantic  coasts, 
are  those  which  always  accompany  open  winter  weather.  An 
anticyclone  establishes  itself  over  Central  and  Southern  France, 
and  along  its  northern  edge  a  succession  of  such  depressions,  fed 
from  it,  sweeps  past ;  while  what  we  experience  is  a  succession 
of  winds  from  points  between  south  and  north-west,  the  wind 
backing  towards  south  and  south-east  as  the  barometer  falls,  and 
veering  towards  north-west  as  it  rises,  while  the  rain  is  more  or 
less  related  to  the  motion  of  the  mercury,  falling  more  steadily 
with  the  soutlierly  winds,  while  with  those  to  the  north  of  west 
it  comes  down  in  showers,  frequently  with  hail  and  occasionally 
with  thunder  and  lightning. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

riIHE  Concert  given  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Thursday,  the 
-L  22nd,  by  Ilerr  Stavenhagen,  served  the  double  purpose  of 
presenting  the  concert-giver  as  a  composer  and  Herr  Friedheim 
as  a  conductor,  as  well  as  of  introducing  Mme.  Stavenhagen 
to  an  English  audience.  The  most  unqualified  success  of  tlie 
three  artists  named  was  attained  by  Herr  Friedheim,  who  con- 
ducted fi-om  memory  Beethoven's  Third  Pianoforte  Concerto  and 
Liszt's  second  work  of  the  same  description,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  great  ability  and  talent.  Good  conductors  are  so  rare 
in  this  country  that  every  addition  to  their  number  must  be 
welcomed.  Herr  Friedheim  has  a  clear  and  decided  beat,  and 
in  both  works  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  orchestra  com- 
pletely under  control.  Herr  Stavenhagen  was  represented  as 
a  composer  by  a  long  Scena  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra  on  the 
subject  of  the  love  of  Potiphar's  wife,  or,  as  the  librettist 
puts  it,  his  "  affianced  bride,"  for  Joseph.  The  composition 
is  exceedingly  clever,  and  not  devoid  of  eff'ect,  but  it  is  written 
in  so  studied  an  imitation  of  Wagner's  later  manner  that 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  composer  possesses  any 
individual  talent.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  judged  as  a  tour  de 
force  of  imitation,  and  opinion  as  to  Herr  Stavenhagen's  real 
merits  as  a  composer  must  be  reserved  until  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  of  hearing  some  more  original  work  from  his  pen.  The 
solo  part  was  sung  by  Mme.  Stavenhagen,  who  is  known  at 
Weimar  as  a  dramatic  soi)rano.  Her  voice  is  not  very  powerful, 
nor  is  it  of  great  compass,  but  she  sings  with  dramatic  feeling  and 
a  knowledge  of  elfect.  Her  performance  of  the  Scena  from  Der 
Freischiitz,  "  Leise,  leise,"  later  in  the  evening,  betrayed  the  usual 
defects  of  German  vocalization  ;  she  was  more  successful  in  a  song 
of  Rubinstein's,  which  she  gave  for  an  encore.  The  concert-giver  was 
heard  in  the  two  Concertos  and  in  short  pieces  by  Chopin  and 


Liszt.  His  playing  of  Beethoven's  work  was  accurate  and 
artistic,  but  somewhat  cold ;  in  Liszt's  Concerto  he  played  with 
power,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  for  a  work  which  musicians 
will  never  accept  at  the  estimate  the  great  pianist's  pupils  seem 
to  put  upon  it. 

In  the  same  evening  as  Herr  Stavenhagen's  concert,  the 
Shinner  Quartet  gave  a  Chamber  Concert  at  Prince's  Hall, 
assisted  by  Friiulein  Geisler-Schubert  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
programme  was  devoid  of  novelty,  including  Mendelssohn's 
String  Quartet  in  D  major.  Op.  44,  No.  i  ;  Haydn's  Quartet  in 
C  major.  Op.  76,  No.  3  ;  Brahms's  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  100,  for 
pianoforte  and  violin ;  Schumann's  "  Miirchenbilder,"  for  piano- 
forte and  viola,  the  same  composer's  second  Novelette  in  D 
major,  and  songs  by  Purcell  and  Peter  Cornelius.  The  quartet- 
playing  was  hardly  so  good  as  usual,  though  praise  must 
be  bestowed  upon  the  excellence  of  the  ensemble.  Fraulein 
Geisler-Schubert  was  obviously  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
accident  which  she  had  sustained  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
her  playing  consequently  was  not  up  to  her  usual  standard. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  deserves  a  word  of  thanks  for  introducing  three 
of  Cornelius's  "  Weihnachtslieder  "  to  a  London  audience.  The 
composer  was  strangely  neglected  and  misunderstood  during  his 
lifetime,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  his  merits  have  begun  to  be 
recognized  in  Germany,  where  his  opera  Der  Barbier  von  Bagdad, 
which  failed  so  signally  on  its  first  performance  at  Weimar  in 
1859,  has  met  with  so  much  success  that  it  is  said  a  performance 
of  it  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  is  in  contem- 
plation. As  an  encore  to  Purcell's  "  Nymphs  and  Shepherds " 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  Arne's  delightful  "  Polly  Willis,"  which 
suits  her  almost  as  well  as  it  does  Miss  Liza  Lehmanu,  who  first 
revived  it. 

It  has  hitherto  been  impossible,  owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
chronicle  the  doings  of  the  Wind  Instrument  Chamber  Music  Society 
during  the  present  season.  The  third  concert  took  place  at  the 
Royal  Academy  on  Friday,  the  23rd,  when  the  programme  was  fully 
as  interesting  as  at  previous  concerts  of  the  Society.  The  only  fault 
to  be  found  with  it  was  its  extreme  length ;  two  Concertos,  a 
Trio,  a  Sonata,  and  a  Quintet,  not  to  mention  songs,  are  more 
than  even  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  this  class  of  music  can 
listen  to  with  proper  appreciation.  By  far  the  best  performanee 
of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Alexander  Smith's  admirable  clarinet- 
playing  in  Weber's  Concerto  in  F  minor.  Op.  73  ;  but  all  the 
works  brought  forward  were  given  with  care  and  finish.  The 
vocal  numbers  included  Grieg's  "  Autumn  Storms,"  and  a  song 
from  Boyce's  Serenata,  Solomon,  "  Softly  rise,  0  southern  breeze  !  " 
The  latter  was  well  worth  revival,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  once  more  into  oblivion.  The  vocalist  was  Miss  Marie 
Curran,  the  Bassoon  Obbligato  in  Boyce's  song  being  well  played 
by  Mr.  James.  The  rest  of  the  programme  consisted  of  Beethoven's 
Posthumous  Trio  for  Flute,  Bassoon,  and  Pianoforte,  Bach's  Fifth 
Sonata  for  Flute  arid  Clavier,  Handel's  Oboe  Concerto  in  G  minor, 
and  a  Quintet  in  F  major  for  wind  instruments,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  J.  Waterson. 

At  the  Monday  Popular  Concert,  on  the  26th,  the  chief  feature 
of  interest  was  Schubert's  beautiful  Octet,  Op.  166,  for  two 
Violins,  Viola,  Clarinet,  French  Horn,  Bassoon,  Violoncello,  and 
Contrabass  ;  a  work  which  has  several  times  previously  been 
heard  at  these  concerts.  The  custom  which  used  to  obtain  of 
interrupting  the  performance  by  a  pause  in  the  middle  was,  on 
this  occasion,  abandoned,  and  the  result  showed  that,  in  spite  of 
its  extreme  length,  the  work  can  be  listened  to  with  pleasure 
and  without  any  feeling  of  weariness.  Apart  fi'om  a  few  trivial 
slips,  and  an  occasional  disregard  of  the  composer's  nuances,  the 
performance  was  excellent,  though  it  might  have  been  well 
to  have  taken  the  concluding  Allegro  somewhat  slower.  The 
performers  were  Mr.  Chappell's  usual  quartet,  the  additional 
instruments  being  played  by  Messrs.  Egerton,  Paersch,  W^otton, 
and  Reynolds.  The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Herr  Benno 
Schonberger,  who  introduced  (for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts) 
Brahms's  Sonata  in  C  major.  Op.  I,  one  of  the  composer's  early 
works  which  caused  Schumann  first  to  discern  in  him  the  genius 
which  has  since  produced  so  much  that  is  remarkable.  The 
Sonata  is  tolerably  familiar  to  musicians,  and  it  is  curious  that  it 
should  not  oftener  be  heard  in  public,  for  it  shows  extraordinary 
signs  of  maturity  in  conception  and  workmanship,  and  hardly 
any  evidence  of  being  the  composition  of  a  young  man,  although 
there  is  good  cause  for  believing  that  the  slow  movement — an 
Andante  with  variations — was  written  when  Brahms  was  only 
fourteen.  It  was  admirably  played  by  Ilerr  Schonberger,  who 
concluded  the  concert  by  a  performance  of  two  "  Deutsche 
Tanze,"  by  Beethoven,  the  original  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Seiss,  and  the  same  composer's  Rondo,  "Die 
Wuth  iiber  den  verlornen  Groschen."  Mr.  Braxton  Smith  created 
a  very  favourable  impression  by  his  singing  of  Handel's  "  Rendi 
'1  sereno  cielo,"  and  two  songs  by  Sterndale  Bennett,  in  both  of 
which  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  by  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  Seiior  Albeniz,  the  Spanish  pianist  and 
composer,  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  chamber  concerts,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Senor  Arbos  (violin),  Ilerr  Max  Heinrich, 
and  Miss  Monteith ;  the  latter  of  whom  replaced  Mme.  Giulia 
Valda,  who  was  unable  to  appear.  Senor  Arbos,  who  is  a  new- 
comer in  this  country,  joined  the  concert-giver  in  Beethoven's 
"  Kreutzer "  Sonata,  and  subsequently  was  heard  in  Bach's 
"  Chaconne  "  and  a  selection  from  Brahms's  "  Hungarian  Dances." 
The  performance  of  the  second  work  was  muc'i  better  than  that 
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of  the  first,  which  was  decidedly  tame.  Sefior  Arbos  is  a  correct 
and  able  performer ;  unfortunately  his  intonation  is  at  times  at 
fault,  though  his  bowing  and  execution  are  irreproachable.  Sefior 
Albeniz  gave  an  extremely  finished  and  bright  reading  of  Mozart's 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  C  major,  but  was  heard  at  his  best  in  a 
Sonata  of  Domenico  Scarlatti's,  and  in  two  of  his  own  graceful 
little  compositions.  It  would  not  be  fair  under  the  circumstances 
to  criticize  severely  Miss  Monteith  and  Ilerr  Heinrich's  per- 
formance of  the  duet  from  the  second  act  of  Wagner's  TJer  Jiicijmda 
Hollander;  but  Ilerr  Heinrich's  singing  of  Schubert's  Die 
-4W?n«c^)f  cannot  be  accepted  as  at  all  adequate.  His  incapacity 
to  maintain  anytliing  like  a  sustained  tone  was  most  marked, 
and  the  "  wreathed  smiles,"  without  which  he  seems  to  be  unable 
to  sing,  were  singularly  inappropriate  to  such  a  composition. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  hist  that  excellent  pianist,  Mi.=9  Fanny 
Davies,  gave  an  interesting  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  included  Bach's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  E  major.  Op.  109,  Schumann's  Fantasia,  Op.  17,  and 
smaller  works  by  Scarlatti,  Brahms,  Bennett,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Liszt,  Sgambati,  and  Arthur  Somervell.  Miss  Davies 
was  heard  at  her  best  in  the  Schumann  Fantasia,  the  immense 
difficulties  of  which  were  overcome  with  consummate  skill. 
Brahms's  "  Scherzo  "  (Op.  4)  and  Liszt's  "  Danse  des  Gnomes" 
were  given  with  great  brilliancy,  and  her  playing  of  a  charming 
little  impromptu  of  Mr.  Somervell's  so  pleased  the  audience  that 
she  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  demand  for  an  encore. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

IT  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  important  collection  of  British 
water-colour  drawings,  selected  from  the  earliest  times,  which 
is  now  open  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  J.  &  W.  Vokins,  14  Great 
Portland  Street,  should  happen  to  compete  with  the  almost  pre- 
cisely parallel  exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  because  the  eve  is 
apt  to  be  satiated  with  so  much  art  of  the  same  class.  This  loan 
collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  must  not, 
however,  for  that  reason  be  overlooked.  It  contains  examples  of 
many  more  artists  than  are  represented  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
but  fewer  of  any  one.  As  we  enter  we  see  on  our  right  hand  a 
very  fine  Paul  Sandby,  "  Hafod  House,  Denbighshire"  (128),  a 
large  and  serene  landscape,  exquisitely  finished,  and  floating  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pellucid  greenish-blue  tone.  By  this  is  an 
"Abbey"  (127),  by  Thomas  Girtin,  a  sketch  in  sepia,  one  of  his 
latest  works.  Less  beautiful  than  interesting  and  curious  is  a 
very  careful  drawing  of  "Old  Totliill  Street"  (126),  leading  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  painted  in  1776  by  one  of  the  rarest  of  our 
early  water-colour  painters,  James  Miller.  An  aqua-tinted 
"  Dutch  River  Scene  ''  (8),  by  that  romantic  fugitive,  Dnmenic 
Serres  the  elder,  dated  17S1,  is  as  clear  and  neat  as  a  Tan  de 
Velde.  "The  Choir  of  Wells  Cathedral "  (75),  a  delicate  and 
careful  drawing,  belongs  to  the  best  period  of  an  interesting 
architectural  draughtsman,  Richard  Hamilton  Essex.  Close  to 
this  latter  we  note  a  sincere  and  melancholy  landscape,  painted 
probably  about  1812,  of  the  village  of  "  Melrose  "  (76),  a  bare 
Scotch  village,  with  its  market  cross  and  the  naked  brae-side 
above ;  this  is  the  work  of  Bewick's  mad  pupil,  Luke  Clennell. 

We  must  not,  however,  linger,  as  we  should  like  to  do,  among 
these  treasures,  but  must  hastily  point  to  some  of  the  most 
important  drawings.  Here  are  some  Dewints  of  marvellous 
serenity  and  purity,  two  long  large  drawings,  "  Lincoln  "  (17), 
with  the  Cathedral  pallid  in  the  distance  to  the  right,  and 
"  Lancaster"  (25) ;  and  a  delicious  "On  the  Dart"  (104).  By 
William  Havell  is  a  "  View  on  the  Thames  "  (2),  delicate  pale 
landscape  between  massive  groups  of  trees,  painted  soon  after  the 
artist's  long  exile  in  India.  A  glowing  "  Canal  Scene,  ^'enice  " 
(35),  da.ted  1842,  is  very  characteristic  of  James  Holland.  We 
must  mention  no  more,  save  several  Boningtons ;  some  excellent 
Turners  (with  a  wonderful  "  Christchurch,"  5);  a  great  Copley 
Fielding,  the  "Bow  Hill"  of  1840  (13);  typical  examples  of  each 
of  the  varieties  of  William  Hunt ;  anobleProut,  the  "Cafe  de  la 
Place,  Rouen  "  (98),  with  a  tower,  bathed  in  atmosphere,  filling 
the  middle  distance ;  and,  finally,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
rare  work  of  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  "  The  Turret  Stair"  (100), 
of  1864,  with  its  blue-robed  lady,  whose  arm  is  passionately 
and  yet  reverently  and  gently  pressed  in  the  embrace  of  a  knight 
in  armour. 

At  Messrs.  Dowdeswells'  galleries  exhibition  follows  exhibition 
with  surprising  rapidity.  Last  Saturday  was  the  private-view 
day  of  the  productions  of  two  painters,  Mr.  Anderson  Hague  and 
Mr.  Claude  Hayes.  The  former  contributes  thirty  paintings, 
chiefly  in  oil-colour,  of  the  countryside  of  North  Cumbria ;  the 
latter  twice  that  number  of  slight  water-colour  sketches,  mostly 
of  Holland,  and  of  some  of  the  flatter  parts  of  Southern  England. 
Mr.  Anderson  Hague  has  a  hold  way  of  applying  his  oils  ;  they 
seem  to  be  poured  on  to  his  canvases,  and  then  to  be  roughly 
rubbed  or  stroked  up  :  seen  near  they  are  apt  to  present  a  some- 
what coarse  appearance,  but  when  viewed  from  a  distance  they 
are  often  impressive.  "  Autumn  Sunlight  "  (5),  with  its  trees  of 
almost  pure  clirome-yeUow,  is  an  instance  of  a  pleasing  luminous 
efiect ;  and  the  gold  of  the  gorse  is  good  in  "  The  Spring- 
time of  Life  "  (26).  The  water  in  "  The  Mill  Stream  "  (7) 
looks  uncomfortably  dry,  which  is  a  fault  in  water,  while 
in  "  Waiting  for  a  Bite"  (9)  the  drawing  of  the  stream  is  abso- 
lutely feeble.    In  his  water-colours,   however,  Mr.  Anderson 


Hague  is  mor(^  successful.  "  ISaiting  the  Hook  "  (2)  is  carefully- 
executed,  and  the  bright  sap-green  shades  are  refreshingly  true 
to  nature,  while  the  breeziness  of  "An  April  Day"  (8),  with  its 
fleeting  sky,  is  highly  satisfactory. 

Of  Mr.  Claude  Hayes's  studies  there  is  little  to  be  said ;  they 
are  conscientiously  worked  out,  but  they  are  not  striking  in  any 
way ;  they  possess  no  particular  characteristics.  The  sad-green 
obscurity  of  "  Under  the  Willow "  (8)  is  pleasing,  while  the 
very  wet  slcy  in  "  A  Rainy  Day  "  (51)  is  ominous  of  an  imminent 
downpour.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  exhibition  is  almost  patheti- 
cally unimpressive. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  that  prompted  Mr.  George  S.  Elgood  to 
spend  a  summer  between  the  yew  hedges  and  the  flowery  beds 
of  old-fashioned  English  gardens.  A  collection,  consisting  of 
seventy  water-colour  drawings  by  this  artist,  is  at  present  dis- 
played in  the  galleries  of  the  Fine  Art  Society.  The  subjects 
chiefly  comprise  perspectives  in  closely-clipped  yew  hedges 
and  box  walls,  with  groups  of  quaint-shaped  birds  and  of 
nameless  heraldic  objects,  all  kept  trim  and  neat  by  the 
frequent  application  of  the  gardener's  shears.  Here,  too,  are 
stone  gateways  garlanded  with  flowering  vegetation ;  old  walls 
with  grim  stone  beasts  squatting  freely  on  the  top  of  them,  some 
of  them  crowned  with  natural  wreaths  of  roses.  Flowers  are  here 
treated  by  Mr.  Elgood  in  a  delightfully  important  manner  ;  they 
stand  tall  and  erect,  and  seem  to  smile  and  to  nod  their  heads 
with  satisfaction  at  finding  themselves  not  being  treated  as  mere 
accessories.  A  great  straggling  group  of  hollyhocks  stands  out 
well  against  a  grey  wall,  with  a  mass  of  dark  trees  in  the  back- 
ground (21)  ;  while  orange-red  giant  poppies  and  purple  clematis 
are  unflinching  in  the  boldness  of  their  tints.  "  Ann  Hatha  way's 
Cottage  "  (9)  is  gay  with  blossoms,  while  the  virginal  tall  white 
lilies,  relieved  against  a  snug  cottage  front  (15),  are  simple  and 
striking.  Of  fine  old  English  gardens,  those  at  Penshurst  and  at 
Arley  in  Cheshire  are  represented  repeatedly  here,  and  prove 
how  equally  lovely  may  be  either  a  lawn  with  yew  hedges,  and 
only  a  peacock  to  give  variety  of  colour,  or  a  well-kept  garden 
with  its  borders  ablaze  with  flowers,  apparently  crowded  together 
in  no  order  at  all.  Beehives  hold  an  important  place  at  this 
gathering,  whether  they  be  low  and  thatched,  with  rusty  old  iron 
barrel-hoops  to  keep  their  roofs  from  flying  oft"  (16  and  68),  or  of 
the  more  modern  wooden  style,  painted  probably  a  crude  green  in 
the  first  instance,  but  mellowed  by  the  weather  to  an  exquisite 
shade  of  tui-quoiso  blue  (13).  We  do  not  find  Mr.  Elgood  very 
successful  in  his  "Daffodils  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares" 
(65)  ;  these  flowers,  in  a  green  field,  are  painted  too  conscientiously 
and  minutely,  so  that  they  look  both  feeble  and  stift".  Nor  do 
we  admire  Mr.  Elgood's  figures  at  all ;  they  are  never  so  strong 
as  his  flowers,  and  they  irritate  by  their  meaningless  expression. 
Mr.  Elgood  lias  in  ])articular  a  pink  lady  who  always  looks  out 
of  place  in  the  gay  gardens  into  which  she  is  introduced ;  while 
his  yellow  ladj-  descending  the  stone  steps  in  "  From  the  Terrace  " 
(30)  is  a  veritable  spook,  who  has  no  business  at  all,  even  in  an 
old  garden,  to  bo  hanging  about  in  broad  daylight. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MR.  NORMAN  FORBES  has  made  the  Globe  Theatre  about 
the  most  comfortable  in  London.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
over-praise  his  attention  to  detail  in  this  respect,  which  extends 
even  to  printing  on  the  programmes  a  list  of  cab  and  omnibus 
fares  from  the  theatre  to  all  parts  of  London.  Mr.  Campbell 
Smith  has  redecorated  the  house  most  artistically,  and  an  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  drop-scene  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  W. 
Harford.  Electric  light  has  been  put  on  everywhere ;  and  one 
is  not  obliged  to  pay  sixpence  for  an  indlfterently-prlnted  pro- 
gramme. In  short,  the  Globe  is  now  an  admirable  theatre,  with 
only  one  defect  that  we  can  find — the  rows  of  seats  in  the  dress- 
circle  are  inconveniently  close  together.  It  would  be  a  charitable 
act  if  Mr.  Forbes  would  remove  one  row,  and  we  would  also 
suggest  a  passage  down  the  otherwise  very  coml'ortable  stalls. 
The  new  exits  and  stairways  are  capital,  and  the  theatre  is  as  safe 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  even  by  the  most  nervous. 

Ibsen's  Doll's  House  was  played  at  a  matinee  on  Tuesday  at 
Terry's  Theatre.  The  theatre  was  packed.  Many  had  evidently 
come  to  worship,  and  not  a  few  to  scottj  and  the  play  proceeded  amid 
considerable  applause  and  comment.  As  Nora,  Miss  Marie  Eraser 
did  not  succeed  In  eft'acing  the  impression  created  by  Miss  Janet 
Achurch.  She  is,  however,  a  delightful  young  actress,  and 
worked  with  heart  and  brain  to  realize  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  lengthy  parts  in  the  modern  drama.  Nora  is  scarcely  ever 
off  the  stage,  and  whilst  she  is  on  it  she  is  not  always  doing 
either  sensible  or  interesting  things.  From  beginning  to  end  she 
is  restless  and  hysterical,  and,  let  us  say,  exasperatingly  unreal, 
and  yet  there  are,  so  to  speak,  fragments  of  her  personality  which 
can  be  found  in  the  character  of  almost  every  woman  in  the 
audience.  The  acting  success  of  Tuesday  afternoon  was  made  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robblns,  who  invested  the  hitherto  unimportant 
character  of  Mrs.  Linden  with  fresh  attributes,  and  in  the  one 
great  scene,  altogether  the  best  in  the  play,  that  with  Ivrogstad,  her 
emotional  qualities  of  voice  and  method  created  an  outburst  of 
enthusiasm.  Torvald  Helmer  is  a  detestable  prig,  and  Mr. 
Drummond  made  him  unendurable  by  the  preachy  manner  in 
which  he  delivered  his  lines.  Mr.  William  Herbert  wisely  dis- 
obeyed Ibsen,  and  made  of  Dr.  Rank  a  pleasant-looking  young 
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Enp;lisliman.  The  matinee  was  in  everv  way  interesting,  but  it 
was  not  convincing.  It  may  even  have  !^hocked  some  people,  but 
it  certainly  missed  the  chief  raison  d'Mre  of  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance— it  was  decidedly  not  amusing. 

Our  Regiment,  revived  on  Tuesday  night  at  Toole's  Theatre,  is 
a  forlorn  farce.  It  is  desperately  uiiiutelligible,  and  it  is  un- 
fortunately also  one  of  those  pieces  in  which  the  hard  work  of 
the  artistes  to  keep  it  going  is  so  painfully  evident  as  to  fill  the 
audience  with  a  sentiment  rather  of  pity  than  amusement.  One 
could  not  help  condoling  with  such  an  admirnlile  actress  as  Miss 
Fanny  Brough,  who  worked  like  the  proverbial  nigger  to  keep 
things  going,  and  failed  ;  and  equally  herculean  were  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Penley,  and  even  he  enlisted  not  the  .sympathies  of  the 
audience.  Mr.  Reeves  Smith,  too,  underwent  a  form  of  penal 
servitude,  and  trod  a  sort  of  dramatic  treadmill  for  three  long 
liours,  with  the  hopeless  result  of  winning  nothing  better  than  a 
sucres  d'estmie,  and  the  curtain  fell  on  the  last  act  on  one  of  the 
worst-written  and  best-acted  farces  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 

The  private  view  of  Mr.  JJ'Oyly  Carte's  new  theatre  on  Monday 
evening  brought  into  prominence  the  many  beauties,  and  also 
the  numerous  defects,  in  its  constriiet kui.  Externally,  as  we 
have  already  said,  it  reminds  one  nf  a  Turkish  Bath,  although, 
to  be  sure,  it  is  distinctly  pict ii;i  m|uis  and  many  of  the  details 
are  very  pretty.  Wat  it  is  singulaily  driicient  in  majesty.  It  is 
certainly  not  what  it  miglit,  and  indeed  ought  to,  have  been, 
when  we  consider  the  prominence  of  its  site.  The  interior,  iu 
the  same  way,  is  marred  by  want  of  unity.  The  grand  staircase, 
which  is  constructed  of  rich  and  rare  marbles,  would  be  all  very 
well  in  a  country-house  ;  but  in  a  large  theatre — when  wo  re- 
member the  stairs  of  the  Odeon,  for  instance — it  becomes  at  once 
evident  that  the  architect  of  the  new  theatre  in  Cambridge  Circus 
does  not  excel  in  conception  of  proportion  or  harmony.  lie 
sacrifices  everything  to  what  he  considers  picturesque,  and  loses 
an  amazing  amount  of  space  in  consequence.  The  auditorium 
is  very  handsome  ;  but  the  first  tier  of  boxes  is  too  lofty  for  the 
second.  In  the  same  manner  the  dress  circle  is  unnecessarily 
elevated,  and  the  second  and  third  circles  are  crowded  up  to 
the  top  of  the  theatre.  The  stage  is  superb — possibly  the  most 
convenient  in  existence.  The  ventilation  is  all  that  the  most 
fastidious  could  wish,  and  there  is  a  singular  absence  of  draughts. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  "in  the  winter  months  the  incoming 
air  into  the  theatre  passes  over  hot  pipes,  and  in  summer  over 
ice."  The  other  night  the  vast  theatre  appeared  perfectly  heated 
and  ventilated. 

Mj^  Wilson  Barrett's  attempt  to  galvanize,  at  a  special  matinee  on 
Wed:.V-sday  last,  that  excellent  old-fashinned  drama  2'heStranr/er, 
was  courageous,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  If  he  failed  to  excite  sym- 
pathy for  play  or  players  alike,  the  fault  rests  with  Kotzebue, 
whose  "  old  stage  classic  "  is  in  reality  a  very  meretricious  and 
unnatural  piece  indeed — at  least  so  it  seems  to  us  at  this  end  of 
the  century.  It  was,  however,  especially  interesting  to  sit  it  out, 
following  so  soon  on  our  recent  experience  of  A  Doll's  House ;  for, 
after  all,  Kotzebue  was  the  stilted  Ibsen  of  a  stilted  period.  There 
is  more  human  nature,  however,  in  Mrs.  Ilaller's  little  finger 
than  there  is  iu  all  Nora's  body.  Mrs.  Ilaller,  notwithstanding 
the  errors  of  her  ways,  loves  her  children,  and  feels  the  "  silent 
sorrow  which  consumes  her  heart.  '  Nora,  who  has  done  no 
more  harm  than  play  kitten  long  after,  to  use  the  old  Spanish 
saying,  she  has  become  a  cat,  abandons  her  little  family  without  the 
least  compunction,  and  goes  oil'  "  to  improve  her  mind  "  by  study- 
ing modern  "  isms."  The  Stranger  is,  however,  b'ss  natural  than  his 
erring  wife,andeven  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  whoplayed  the  part  in  the 
latest  style  of  the  natural  school,  failed  to  put  fresh  life  into  it.  lie 
remained  stilted  and  '■  passionately  intense  "  ;  and  we  preferred  Mr. 
Barry  Sullivan's  rendering  of  the  part,  which  we  beheld  some  few 
years  ago  at  the  Ilaymarkct,  and  which  was  iu  strict  accordance 
with  tradition,  handed  down  through  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
tragedians,  from  Kemble  to  Barry  Sullivan.  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
the  first  Mrs.  Ilaller  on  the  English  stage.  She  created  the  part, 
and,  according  to  her  contemporaries,  "  was  grandly  moving." 
Miss  Winifred  Emery  was  distinctly  the  reverse  of  "  grand  "  or 
"  moving."  She  looked  very  pretty  and  played  the  part  corre- 
spondingly ;  but  there  was  throughout  a  marked  contrast  be- 
tween her  acting  and  the  grandiloquent  text  she  had  to  deliver. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Elliott,  a  good  actor  in  modern  jjieces,  was  ridiculously 
overweighted  by  the  artificial  sentimentality  of  his  lines.  He 
provoked  laughter  when  he  ought  to  have  drawn  tears.  As  a 
study  of  the  past,  affording  a  singularly  clear  insight  into  the 
feelings  of  our  grandfathers,  a  matinee  performance  of  such  an 
old-world  play  as  The  Stranger  is  really  instructive.  How 
sentimentalism  changes  !  What  made  people  cry  their  eyes  out 
a  hundred,  nay  only  fifty  years  ago — and  people,  Charles  Lamb 
included,  did  weep  copiously  over  the  woes  of  the  Stranger  and 
Mrs.  Ilaller — makes  us  laugh. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  The  Dancing  Girl,  at  the 
Haymarket,  has  already  made  its  mark,  and  is  likely  to  attract 
all  London  for  months  to  come.  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  now  quite 
recovered,  this  week  resumed  his  part  of  the  Duke  of  Guisebury 
which  during  his  illness  was  played  with  exceptional  intelligence 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  who  ought  to  be  seen  more  frequent  ly  on 
the  London  stage.  Mr.  Tree's  Guisebury  is  one  of  the  most  subtle 
studies  he  has  yet  given  us.  Still,  in  what  is  so  accurate  there  are 
certain  little  matters  we  should  wish  to  see  changed.  Is  it,  for 
instance,  likely  that  the  Duke  of  Guisebury  would  smoke  a 
cigarette  in  the  apartment  in  which  he  is  about  to  receive  his 
guests,  immediately  before  they  appear  upon  the  scene  ?     By  the 


M-ay,  it  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  surpass  the  excellence  with 
which  the  Duke's  farewell  party  is  stage-managed.  Mr.  Jones's 
play  has  been  much  condensed  and  strengthened  by  the  process ; 
but  it  is  a  pity  it  does  not  close  with  the  powerful  third  act. 
Miss  Neilson  has  improved  her  fascinating  Drusilla,  and  Miss 
Norreys  still  invests  with  singular  witchery  the  curious  part  of 
Midge.  In  an  interesting  interview  published  in  the  Daily 
Graphic  this  week,  Mr.  Tree  holds  forth  very  sensibly  on  the 
mucli-debated  subject  of  Schools  for  Dramatic  Art.  There  are 
."ichools  and  schools;  but  certainly  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Tree,  which  blossomed  and  faded  ])rematurely  in  Argyll  Street, 
is  not  of  the  class  we  should  endow^  For  all  that,  there  are 
laws,  and  fixed  laws  too,  for  acting,  as  there  are  for  all  other 
things,  and  no  one  knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Tree,  who,  in  a 
very  short  time,  has  done  very  much  for  dramatic  art  in 
England. 


A  BALLAD  OF  THERMIDOR. 

THERE  was  a  dramatist  wrote  a  play 
(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  I), 
Got  it  produced  at  the  old  Fran^ais — 
0  the  drama  of  Thermidor  ! 

Strildng  and  strong  was  the  play  he  wrote 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  !), 
Many  a  line  in  it  good  to  quote — 

Eloquent  drama  of  Thermidor  ! 

Ay  !  but  he  wielded  a  venomous  pen 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor!), 
Making  reflections  on  excellent  men 

All  in  his  drama  of  Thermidor. 

Basely  maligned  the  Jacobin  sect 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor!), 
Talked  of  the  Terror  without  respect — 

Impious  drama  of  Thermidor  ! 

Had  not  even  the  g-race  to  spare 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  !) 
The  gentle  enthusiast,  Robespierre — 

Slanderous  drama  of  Thermidor  ! 

So  the  sovereign  people  arose  in  their  might 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor !), 
And  hissed  the  play  on  the  second  night, 

"  Goosed"  the  drama  of  Thermidor. 

Patriot  journalist  Lissagaray 

(Thermidor,  0  Thermidor  I) 
Shouted,  the  first  in  the  generous  fray, 

"  Down  with  the  drama  of  Thermidor !  " 

Flung  his  whistle  at  Coquelin's  head 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor!), 
Pelted  the  actor  with  sous,  'tis  said, 

All  for  his  playing  in  Thermidor. 

Hastily  then  the  Cabinet  met 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  !) 
A  quivering,  shivering,  shaking  set, 

Shocked  at  the  drama  of  Thermidor, 

"  This  is  a  terrible  thing,"  they  cried 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  !); 
"  The  temper  of  Demos  must  not  be  tried 

By  an  irritant  drama  of  Thermidor. 

"  Tell  M.  Claretie  this  must  cease" 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor  !)  ; 
"  He  must  withdraw  the  confounded  piece — 

Off  with  the  drama  of  Thermidor  !" 

So  the  manager  dropped  Sardou  straightway 

(Thermidor,  0  Thermidor !) 
And  put  up  "  Tartufe  "  in  the  place  of  his  play, 

His  unpopular  drama  of  Thermidor. 

And  thus  was  the  Radical  conscience  eased 

(Thermidor,  0  Thermidor !) 
And  the  shade  of  the  good  Maximilien  appeased, 

Avenged  on  the  drama  of  Thermidor. 

But  English  dramatists  somehow  feel 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor !) 
AVhen  Liberty  sets  her  Republican  heel 

On  boycotted  dramas  of  Thermidor, 

That  a  monarchy  such  as  the  "  free  "  contemn 

(Thermidor,  O  Thermidor !) 
Is  good  enough,  quite,  for  the  likes  of  them — 

Ciood-bye  to  the  drama  of  Thermidor. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  W.  A.  MILES.* 

THESE  volumes  have  a  curious  history  of  their  own,  which 
adds  to  their  considerable  intrinsic  interest.  They  are  given 
to  the  world  by  an  octogenarian  editor,  whose  arrangement  of 
his  materials  and  explanatory  notes  show  no  failing  of  mental 
clearness,  though  he  speaks  of  the  physical  fatigue  which  has 
accompanied  the  discharge  of  his  self-imposed  tax.  After  more 
than  fifty  years  of  active  service  in  the  Church,  Canon  Miles  has 
found  leisure  for  a  work  of  filial  piety  on  behalf  of  a  man  whose 
name  has  some  title  to  be  remembered.  Scattered  references  to 
William  Augustus  Miles  may  be  found  in  books  relating  to  the 
Trench  Eevolution,  from  Dr.  Herbert  Marsh's  History  of  the 
Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France  from  the  Conference  at 
Pilnitz  to  the  chapters  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Lecky's  latest  work. 
But  the  "Correspondence"  now  published  first  presents  a  full- 
length  portraiture  of  him  by  his  own  hand  to  the  reader.  Canon 
Miles  refers  to  the  singular  circumstance  that  in  his  case  a  living 
man  is  able  to  speak  of  his  father  as  having  been  in  communi- 
cation with  statesmen  and  men  of  letters  of  112  years  ago. 
Another  fact  which  shows  how  long  a  historic  period  may  be 
covered  by  little  more  than  a  single  human  life  is  given  in  Canon 
Miles's  statement  that  in  1786,  three  years  before  the  taking  of 
the  Bastille,  his  half-sister  was  a  schoolgirl  in  the  Abbaye 
Koyale.  A  further  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  family 
history  entwines  itself  with  that  of  the  two  nations,  of  whicli 
William  Augustus  Miles,  so  far  as  was  compatible  with  a  sin- 
cere patriotism,  was  almost  equally  the  friend,  is  found  in  tlie 
editor's  dedication  of  these  volumes  to  his  grandchildren,  the 
children  of  Mme.  Richard  Waddington,  to  whom  he  speaks  of 
their  duties  as  citizens  of  France.  Mr.  W.  A.  Miles,  whose 
death  took  place  in  Paris  early  in  the  year  18 1 7,  bequeathed 
his  papers  to  the  care  of  Sir  Charles  Flint,  at  one  time  Under- 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  to  Captain  Digby  Willoughby,  R.N., 
afterwards  Lord  Middleton.  In  those  days  the  art  of  instan- 
taneous biography,  often  another  word  for  posthumous  scandal, 
had  not  attained  the  development  that  it  has  since  reached. 
The  freedom  with  which  Mr.  Miles  spoke  of  persons,  in  some  few 
instances  still  living,  in  most  not  long  dead,  was  in  those  squea- 
mish days  considered  a  reason  for  deferring  the  publication  of  his 
letters.  Now  when  a  man's  remains  are  sold  warm  to  the 
booksellers,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  hastening  it. 
Accident  conspired  with  prudence  to  defer  the  preparation  of 
Mr.  Miles's  correspondence.  His  three  elder  sons,  officers  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  military  service  of  India,  died  comparatively  early, 
without  finding  those  intervals  of  leisure  in  an  active  career  which 
the  editing  of  their  father's  voluminous  correspondence  needed. 
The  fourth  son,  after,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  more  than 
half  a  century's  parochial  labour,  has  been  able,  in  age  and  retire- 
ment, satisfactorily  to  complete  the  long-postponed  labour. 

The  correspondence  of  William  Augustus  Miles  includes  letters 
to  or  from  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Poet-Laureate  Pye,  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham,  Maret  (afterwards  Duke  of  Bassano), 
Le  Brun  (Duke  of  Placenta),  Huskisson,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau, 
Petion,  Lafayette,  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  are  slight 
enough,  but  several  of  them,  and  especially  the  more  con- 
fidential and  less  diplomatic  correspondence  with  persons  not  so 
well  known,  throw  curious  side-lights  on  characters  and  events. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  volumes  make  any  considerable  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  actors  in 
and  against  it  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  We  get,  however, 
the  impressions  of  a  lively  and  keen-eyed  observer  and  the  judg- 
ments of  a  quick  intellect  on  events  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  and  on 
persons  of  both  nations  with  whom  he  had  the  un-English  facultv 
of  getting  into  and  maintaining  close  relations.  His  judgments 
really  resolve  themselves  into  one  large  and  general  judgment, 
covering  many  minor  conclusions,  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  went 
wrong,  and  the  war  with  France  broke  out  because  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  take  the  advice  of  Mr.  Miles,  but  preferred  to  be 
guided  by  that  of  Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  Miles  was  always  arranging 
interviews  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  emissaries  of  the  French 
Republic,  dictating  to  him  the  terms  of  settlement,  and  supply- 
ing him  with  secret  intelligence,  until  at  last  the  statesman's 
temper  gave  way,  and  he  requested  Miles  either  not  to  return  to 
France  or  to  send  him  no  more  information  from  it.  Miles  tells 
how  on  one  occasion  Pitt  came  out  from  the  Cabinet  on  his 
summons,  receiving  from  him  "with  great  good-humour"  a 
project  of  peace  drawn  up  by  Maret,  and  illustrated  by  notes 
which  Miles  had  scribbled  over  it.  "  He  took  it  into  the 
Cabinet,  and  in  about  an  hour  he  came  out  furious,  freighted 
with  the  bile  of  the  whole  Cabinet,  aggravated  by  that  of 
Mr.  Burke,  who,  although  not  in  the  Ministry,  attended  on 
this  occasion."  Such  were  the  sorrowful  chances  which  too 
often  befell  Mr.  Miles  in  his  attempts  to  set  things  right,  mainly, 
as  he  thinks,  through  the  influence  of  Burke,  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  whose  life  was,  in  his  view,  to  defeat  Miles's  pro- 
jects for  the  reconciliation  of  France  and  England,  and  for 
establishing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Miles's  opinion  was  that 
Pitt  should  have  aimed  at  alliance  with  France,  instead  of  pre- 

•  The  Corn'<<]>nndence  of  Willinm  Augustus  3Iiles  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1789-1817.  Edited  bj-  the  Kev.  Charles  Popham  Miles,  M.A.,  F.L.S., 
Honorary  Canon  of  Durham,  Membre  de  la  Socie'te' d'Histoire  Diplomatique. 
2  vols.    London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


serving  neutrality  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  her  and 
the  German  Powers.  He  admitted,  while  events  were  fresh  in 
his  memory,  that  Pitt  did  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  war  and 
that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  France.  Later  in  life  he  devised  or 
accepted  a  fable  that  as  early  as  1 79 1  the  King  had  sent  Pitt  a 
message  through  Lord  Liverpool  saying  that  he  must  either  make 
war  or  retire  from  office — a  story  which  is  refuted  not  only  by 
the  known  course  of  events  up  to  1793,  but  by  the  date  assigned 
to  the  incident,  and  by  the  notorious  ascendency  of  Pitt  over  the 
King,  and  the  equally  notorious  collapse  of  Jenkinson's  influence. 

The  main  interest  of  these  volumes,  however,  is  not  historical, 
but  biographical,  and  even  autobiographical.     Though  not  an 
important  character,  Miles  is  an  interesting  one,  and  his  uncon- 
scious self-portraiture  is  graphic.    He  was  one  of  those  busybodies 
of  history  who  with  quick  if  not  far-seeing  vision  and  complete 
honesty  of  purpose  have  a  taste  for  tortuous  and  underground  paths. 
He  preferred  the  side  scenes  to  the  stage  of  politics.    He  flattered 
himself  that  he  moved  those  who  moved  the  world.    He  revelled 
in  secret  missions  and  confidential  communications.  His  restless- 
ness both  of  person  and  pen  was  incessant.  His  parents  dying  when 
he  was  eleven  years  of  age,  he  became  very  early  in  life  master  of 
himself  and  of  a  small  property.  AVhile  yet  little  more  than  a  boy, 
he  travelled  in  America,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Washington,  then 
known  only  as  a  respectable  English  soldier  and  country  gentle- 
man, at  Mount  Vernon.   He  returned  home,  married,  and  became 
an  incessant  writer  in  the  newspapers  on  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  discussing  in  pamphlets  all  sorts  of  questions,  from 
Sir  John  Fielding's  "  extraordinary  request  for  a  suppression  of 
the  Ber/gars  Opera  "  and  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  wantonly  incurring  debts  to  the  desirability  of  imposing  limits 
on  the  Russian  Empire.    Disappointed  of  an  office  under  the 
Irish  Government,  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  tired 
of  politics,  and  withdrew  to  a  country  residence  at  Seraing 
on  the  Meuse,  where  he  presently  became  the  adviser  of  the 
Prince  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  agent  of  the 
English   Government,  to  whom  he  supplied  information  as 
to  the  suspected  designs  of  France  on  the  Netherlands.  He 
corresponded  with  Mr.  Pitt  with  respect  to  the  Commercial 
Treaty  with  France,  and,  as  he  believes,  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  a  legacy  duty.   After  discharging  a  secret  and  confidential 
mission  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1790, 
with  instructions,  as  he  conceived  them,  to  procure  by  his  personal 
infiuence  the  annulling  of  the  Family  Compact,  and  to  promote  a 
good  understanding  between  France  and  England.     He  was 
strictly  enjoined  to  avoid  relations  of  any  sort  with  the  British 
ambassador.    He  got  himself  elected  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club  and  of  the  Society  of  1789,  and  spoke  more  than  once  at  the 
sittings  of  the  former  assembly,  denouncing  tlie  insults  offered  to 
England  and  the  persecution  of  the  women  of  the  Royal  Family. 
He  conceived,  and  was  ready  himself  to  execute,  a  project  for  the 
escape  of  the  Queen,  and  undertook  to  conduct  her  safely  to 
this  country.    Possibly,  feeling  himself  a  little  compromised  by 
his  adventurous  agent,  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of  Miles's 
return  to  England  for  an  exchange  of  views  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  put  a  stop  to  his  mission,  under  the  pretext  that  he  might 
be  of  more  use  here  than  in  France.    From  this  time  until 
Pitt's  death  Mr.  Miles  remained  in  London,  establishing  himself 
as  a  sort  of  agent  for  the  reception  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  arranging  projects  of  peace  and  interviews  of 
French  emissaries,  more  or  less  accredited,  with  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
statesman's  patience  at  last  gave  way.     Miles's  information  was 
neglected,  interviews  were  less  and  less  frequently  granted  him ; 
and  Mr.  Miles's  former  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Pitt,  whom  he 
discovered  to  know  no  more  of  foreign  aflairs  than  an  infant,  sensibly 
abated.    He  wrote  incessant  pamphlets  and  letters  to  the  news- 
papers, being  the  Neptune,  Gracchus,  Hampden,  Obadiah,  Regulus, 
Civis,  and  Amicus  Justitiie  of    the  correspondence  columns. 
Hopes  were  held  out  to  him  of  employment  under  the  Grenville- 
Fox  Administration,  and  Lord  Moira  vainly  endeavoured  to 
procure  for  him  a  Continental  mission.    With  Lord  Liverpool's 
Premiership  expectations  of  this  kind  came  to  an  end.    Mr.  Miles, 
who,  though  eager  for  recognition  and  public  occupation,  was  too 
honourable  to  purchase   either  by  any  sacrifice  of  principle, 
retired  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  New  Forest. 
Hence,  in  1 8 16,  he  went  to  Paris  in  order  to  collect  materials  for 
a  contemplated  history  of  the  French  Revolution.    He  died  there 
in  the  following  year,  at  the  age  of  63,  and  was  buried  in  Pere- 
la-Chaise. 


NOVELS.* 

ACCIDENTAL    likenesses,    amounting  to   duplication,  are 
probably  even  rarer  than  desert  islands,  but  the  rarity  will 
never  deprive  authors  of  the  pleasure  of  constructing  a  fairly  easy 


*  Basil  and  Annette.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon.  3  vols.  London  •  White 
&  Co. 

Esther  Lovell.  By  Sarson  C.  J.  Ingham.  London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton. 

Fickle  Phyllis.  Edited  by  Gwen  d'Esterre.  London  :  'Ward  &  Downev. 
A  Living  Epitaph.  By  G.  Colmore.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire.  London:  Trischler  &  Co. 
Her  Evil  Behaviour.    By  Kate  Thompson.    London  :  Webster  &  Cable 
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conspiracy  by  means  of  a  resemblance,  or  boys  of  the  pleasure  of 
a  virgin  shore  within  the  tropics.  In  Basil  and  Annette  Mr. 
Farjeon  denies  himself  nothing.  His  villain  is  more  like  his 
hero  than  one  pea  is  like  another.  The  resemblance  of  peas  is  a 
matter  of  negatives;  there  is  little  in  vrhich  they  can  well 
difler ;  whereas  with  young  men  you  have  a  figure,  a  head,  a 
series  of  more  or  less  salient  features.  But  once  a  wonderful  like- 
ness is  resolved  upon,  it  is  well  not  to  economize  tlie  wonder, 
it  is  well  to  give  the  reader  an  almost  desperat?  sense  of  intrigue. 
When  jN'ewman  Chaytor  not  only  takes  Basil  Wliittingham's 
name,  but  stops  his  letters  and  answers  them,  and  works  at 
both  ends  of  a  correspond^-nce,  inspiring  one  side  and  foi-ging 
another,  and  Basil  has  in  exchange  the  charge  of  the  last 
hours  of  Newman's  parents,  tlie  reader  feels  that  nothing  is 
of  any  comfort  except  an  unfailing  trust  in  the  providence  of 
authorship.  Newman  turns  up  everywhere,  heads  us  off,  takes 
possession  of  the  past  and  the  present,  throws  xis  helpless  upon 
that  confidence  which  the  author  rewards  only  at  the  end  of  a 
very  readable  story.  Mr.  Farjeon  writes  without  distinction  ;  he 
disfigures  his  first  page  by  the  peculiarly  rank  Americanism  of 
using  '■'  human  "  as  a  substantive,  and  some  of  his  sentences  would 
be  the  better  for  a  more  bracing  sense  of  grammar.  But  he 
writes  absolutely  without  affectation  and  always  with  good  feel- 
ing. For  the  purposes  of  fiction  the  Australian  gold-fields  are 
fairly  well  exhausted ;  nevertheless  the  author  of  Basil  and 
Annette  has  something  to  tell  us  of  the  pranks  of  loafing  miners 
in  a  "  township  "  where  the  ground  has  proved  barren,  which  is 
both  fresh  and  signed  with  tlie  cachet  of  an  experience.  These 
stragglers,  says  Mr.  Farjeon,  played  billiards  by  day  and  cards  by 
night,  for  stakes  that  had  no  existence.  "  One  beggarly  loafer, 
wlio  for  the  last  five  years  had  not  had  five  pounds  to  bless  him- 
self with,  went  to  the  creek  one  dark  night,  after  a  visionary  loss 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  or  so,  and  insisted  upon  drowning 
himself  It  required  a  vast  amount  of  insistence  on  his  part,  for 
the  creek  just  then  was  not  more  tlian  three  feet  deep.  Any  way 
he  was  found  dead  the  next  morning,  with  a  letter  in  liis  pocket 
to  the  eft'ect  that  he  was  financially  ruined  and  could  not  survive 
the  disgrace.'" 

The  author  of  Esthei'  Lovell  has  worked  with  fuller  and  more 
various  materials  than  come  ordinarily  within  the  range  of  minor 
novels.  A  Feast  of  Tabernacles  amongst  Jews  in  Poland,  tlie 
rescue  of  a  Christian  convert,  a  falling  among  Eussian  soldiery 
in  the  forest  ways  of  Teschewiski — these,  presented  with  an  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  places  and  things,  are  not  in  the  trivial  round. 
So  far  her  work  has  passages  with  a  kind  of  character :  but  what 
is  common — and  there  is  much  of  it — is  common,  if  the  paradox 
may  pass,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  The  hero.  Lord  Lisle,  a  prig 
whose  banalife  words  can  liardly  measure,  cultivates  art,  chiefly 
by  the  study  of  "beautiful  steel  engravings,"  talks  platitudes  to  a 
sister,  whose  "  shading  "  he  improves,  and  teaches  her  to  admire 
such  works  as  "  liaphael's  Madonna."  The  sister  marries  a  man 
who  has  no  positive  belief  in  a  local  garden  of  Eden ;  she  grows 
a  little  coarse  physically,  and  altogether  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
precepts  of  "  the  enthusiastic  j'oung  nobleman,"  whose  relations, 
by  the  way,  call  him  "  All'."  A  young  woman  of  very  dill'erent 
character,  however,  is  growing  up  for  Alf  on  the  best  principles, 
and  she  is  the  Esther  Lovell  of  the  title.  The  author  has  a  fatal 
habit  of  making  her  persons  talk  over  everything.  Whatever 
has  been,  or  is  going  to  be,  done,  they  plough  through  a  con- 
versation about  it.  Her  Icnowledge  of  the  society  she  intends  to 
describe  is  so  slight  that  she  causes  two  young  men,  riding 
through  a  part  of  Herefordshire  unknown  to  them,  to  call,  «  propus 
de  bot.tes,  upon  the  equally  luikuown  "  young  nobleman  "  and  his 
mother,  just  to  make  tlieir  acquaintance.    They  stay  to  dinner. 

As  I'iclde  Plnillis  is  "  edited,"  not  written,  we  may  without  a 
shadow  of  discourtesy  describe  the  heroine's  career,  in  a  few 
words,  as  evidently  the  wild,  the  golden,  the  all-glorious  ideal  of 
a  woman  who  is  neglected  much  against  her  wish  and  virtuous 
much  against  her  will.  The  yoimg  noblemen — not  at  all  of  the 
same  type  as  in  the  honest  book  reviewed  above — the  offers  of 
marriage,  the  admiration,  the  dresses,  the  "  mad  passion,"  the 
"  strong  tender  arms,"  the  champagne,  the  "  blind  devotion  "  of 
the  whole  of  the  male  sex,  the  repartees,  the  "  saucy  moices,"  the 
triumphs  on  the  stage,  the  bad  French — all  these  form  a  vie  com- 
plementaire  that  irrefutably  suggests  personal  plainness  as  the 
one  actuality  to  be  securely  predicated  for  the  "  Phyllis  "  of  fact. 
The  story  is  absolutely  lacking  in  any  kind  of  talent.  It  is 
written,  not  only  with  vulgarity  of  heart,  but  with  verbal  vulgarity 
as  well.  "  She  was  run  after  like  I  had  been,"  says  Phyllis  of  a 
sister ;  and  she  records  her  best  retort  to  an  adorer  who  has 
grown  too  demonstrative — this  is  in  the  days  when  she  has 
acquired  the  " finish "  of  a  woman  of  fashion — "Mr.  Cham- 
bers, you  are  too  amusing  ;  whatever  will  you  say  next  ?  "  The 
wit  throughout  is  bank-holiday  wit  of  the  same  kind,  and  the 
recital  is  much  too  dull  to  convince  us  of  its  wickedness. 

In  A  Livinfi  Bpitaph  Mr.  G.  Colmore  has  written,  not  without 
power,  not  without  sympathy,  the  story  of  a  spiritual  failure 
hardly  retrieved,  and  has  set  it  among  conditions  of  more  than 
average  one-volume  interest.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  his  little  romance  is  convincing,  or  that  Miss  Letitia 
Letherbarrow — who  nurses  a  life-long  purpose  of  revenge  in  a 
rather  ready-made  little  country  town — has  precisely  the  kind  of 
improbability  that  justifies  fiction.  But  in  the  character  and 
career  of  Nicholas  Ashe,  who  does  a  life-long  penance  and  breaks 
down  in  it,  and  in  the  figure  of  Miranda — little  more  than  her 
pleasing  physique  and  temperament  is  represented — tliere  is  con- 


siderable freshness.  The  story  is  complicated  enough  to  need 
careful  reading,  but  the  reader  will  not  complain  of  loss  of  time. 

Careful  reading  is  just  what  will  not  be  bestowed  upon  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  British  Empire.  The  most  cumbersome 
machinery  with  which  any  author  has  ever  hampered  liimself  is 
here  made  to  convey  and  surround  a  story  of  moderatii  interest. 
The  anonymous  author  of  course  has  a  purpose,  inasmuch  as  he  dates 
his  leading  events  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  advance  of  our  time, 
and  has  a  retrospective  description  of  the  sacking  and  burning  of 
London  ;  and  his  purpose  is  political,  social,  and  economical,  and 
is  fulfilled  satisfactorily  to  himself.  In  setting  it  fortli  he  mingles 
some  excellent  sense  as  to  the  land  question  with  some  distressing 
nonsense  as  to  the  confessional.  And  he  takes  an  infinity  of 
trouble  with  his  futurity,  his  dreams,  and  his  visions,  only  to 
bring  us  back,  for  the  main  part  of  the  book,  into  the  London  of 
to-day.  If  we  are  to  believe  him,  the  people  of  the  year  2992 
will  write  and  talk  the  most  undistinguished  and  dismal  of  the 
styles  of  English  practised  now ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  be 
free  from  the  all  but  inevitable  vulgarisms  of  minor  authorship. 
Of  these  the  volume  in  question  is  quite  free.  Not  so  Her  Evil 
Behaviour,  in  which  people  "  expect"  when  there  is  no  question  of 
the  future,  and  say,  "  However  did  you  get  here  ?  "  The  story  is 
written  in  the  irritating  present  tense  to  which  every  impotent 
writer  has  recourse,  for  its  false  air  of  vivacity  and  its  very  cheap 
eflectiveness  ;  the  slighter  parts  are  purely  frivolous  and  dull,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  author  does  achieve  a  certain  horror  in  the 
manner  of  her  denoument. 


THOMAS  BETTERTOy.* 

A LIFE  of  Betterton  resolves  itself  into  a  liistory  of  the 
Restoration  stage.  Beginning  with  the  resumption  of 
theatrical  entertainments  upon  or  immediately  before  the  return 
of  the  exiled  Stuart  dynasty,  tlie  active  career  of  the  comedian 
outlasts  by  a  decade  the  scandal  caused  by  Collier's  famous 
arraignment  of  the  stage,  and  links  closely  the  age  of  D'Avenant 
with  iluit  of  Pope.  Such  facts  as  are  known  concerning  Betterton 
might  be  told  in  a  few  pages.  A  so-called  Life,  anonymous,  but 
rightly  ascribed  to  Charles  Gildoii,  written  immediately  after  the 
actor's  death,  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  images,  assigns 
about  six  to  the  facts  of  Betterton's  history.  Fortunately  the 
"  Apology "  of  Colley  Cibber  is  less  reticent,  and  from  this, 
the  Roscius  Anfjlicanus  of  Downes,  the  Diary  of  Pepys,  the  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  to  acted  plays,  Tony  Aston's  somewhat 
scm  rWons,  Brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibber's  Lives,  and.  trom  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Tatler,movQ  or  less  trustworthy  information 
is  to  be  gleaned.  Within  recent  days  even  new  information  has 
come  to  light.  Colonel  Chester's  Westminster  Marriage  Licences 
has  settled  one  or  two  doubtful  point.s,  including  the  maiden 
name  of  Mrs.  Betterton,  which  was  Mary  Saunderson,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  L.  Lee,  joint  editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Bioyraphy,  has  shown,  on  fairly  conclusive  evidence,  that 
Betterton,  who,  it  is  known,  was  apprentice  to  one,  if  not  two, 
publishers,  was  himself  for  a  short  time  a  publisher  also. 

Taken  altogether,  the  information  we  possess  is  nothing  of 
which  to  boast.  It  is  more,  however,  than  is  often  obtainable 
concerning  a  man  of  the  same  period  who  has  not  been  primarily 
concerned  in  historical  doings,  and  who  has  left  no  records  of  his 
own  actions  in  the  shape  of  correspondence  or  diary.  The  life, 
moreover,  is  linked  with  proceedings  of  so  much  interest  and 
importance  that  every  scrap  of  information  is  of  value.  In  more 
senses  than  one  the  history  of  the  English  stage  is  unique. 
Attaining  its  full  proportions  almost  as  soon  as  it  dis- 
carded its  swaddling  clothes,  the  drama  during  the  half-century 
or  so  over  which  it  reigned  supreme  became  the  chief  glory  of 
the  country.  Placed  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  under  an  in- 
terdict, it  reappeared  with  a  physiognomy  so  altered  as  to  be 
unrecognizable.  It  still  stood  paramount  in  Europe,  but  para- 
mount in  licentiousness  instead  of  in  grandeur.  This  "  bad 
eminence  "  it  occupied  for  a  period  somewhat  shorter  than  that 
of  its  poetical  ascendency,  and  it  then  began  to  "  dwindle,  peak, 
and  pine."  The  period  of  revival  is  that  at  which  stage  records 
practically  begin ;  it  is  that  also  which  the  active  life  of  Betterton 
enshrines.  With  the  causes  for  the  immorality  of  the  drama  and 
the  stage  in  Betterton's  time  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal.  They 
constitute,  of  course,  a  portion  of  that  revolt  against  Puritan 
rule,  the  developments  of  which  are  the  province  of  the  historian. 
Unedifyiug  as  may  be  in  some  respects  the  study,  the  stage  is  at 
least  splendidly  picturesque,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  Collier 
that  the  censure  is  unredeemed. 

In  dealing  with  this  intractable  and  fascinating  subject  Mr. 
Lowe  extorts  warm  admiration.  As  a  Life  of  Betterton  his  book 
is  what  it  must  needs  be — an  expansion  into  several  chapters  of 
what  might  easily  have  been  told  in  a  magazine  article,  or  even 
in  an  essay  in  the  Saturday  lieviejc.  As  a  summary  of  information 
concerning  the  reconstruction  of  dramatic  entertainments,  how- 
ever, it  has  very  strong  claims  upon  attention.  It  constitutes  the 
handiest  and  the  best  guide  to  a  comprehension  of  the  Restoration 
stage  that  is  at  present  in  existence.  Most  of  the  information  it 
supplies  is  buried  in  the  pages  of  Genest — most  exemplary  of 
chroniclers — can  be  read  in  the  sprightly  confidences  of  Pepys  or 
gleaned  from  sources   already  indicated.     No   one,  however, 
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except  a  professed  student  can  wade  througli  Genest  or  tolerate 
or  follow  the  method  of  Downes,  while  the  amount  of  information 
that  Pepys  contributes  is  small,  the  delightful  gossip  of  CoUey 
Gibber  is  undigested,  and  void  of  dates,  and  the  prologues 
and  epilogues  of  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries  are  not  within 
general  reach. 

From  these  sources  Mr.  Lowe  has  collected  with  commendable 
diligence  all  that  relates  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  stage.  He 
has  given  it  a  pleasantly  progressive  form,  and  has  enriched  it 
with  new  and  important  discoveries.  Karely,  indeed,  is  it  that  a 
man  writing  a  volume  of  a  series — a  task  apt  to  be  discharged  in 
the  most  perfunctory  fashion— supplies  what  may  be  accepted  as 
a  text-book.  To  this  praise,  however,  Mr.  Lowe  is  entitled.  In 
one  chapter  headed  "A  Restoration  Theatre  "  what  is  genuinely 
important  is  found.  An  opening  chapter  on  the  Stage  before  the 
Eestoration  gives  a  fair  summary  of  the  information  to  be  found 
in  the  Historia  Histrionica,  in  successive  editions  of  the  Eoscius 
Anffiicamis,  and  other  sources.  Much  more  widely  broadcast  are 
the  materials  i  or  "  A  Restoration  Theatre,"  the  preparation  of  which 
involves  a  thorough  study  of  the  plays,  often  inexpressibly  tedious, 
of  D'Avenant,  Xilligrew,  and  other  precursors  of  Dryden.  In 
behalf  of  this  chapter  Mr.  Lowe  fairly  claims  that  "No  such 
systematic  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  ...  to  paint  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  surroundings  amid  which  Betterton  acted 
—to  describe  the  material  conditions  of  the  stage  for  which 
Wycherley  and  Congreve  wrote." 

The  customary  method  of  announcing  a  new  play  was  by  the 
oral  delivery  at  the  close  of  each  performance  of  what  the  follow- 
ing day's  representation  would  consist.  Bills,  however,  were  so 
early  as  1668  displayed  on  the  posts  in  the  street — a  fact  to  which 
Pepys  testifies  in  two  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Lowe.  The  greater 
portion  of  a  mutilated  bill,  assumably  unique,  from  the  Mansfield- 
Mackenzie  sale,  announcing  a  performance,  "at  the  Desire  of 
several  Persons  of  Quality,"  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Little  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields,  of  Congreve's  tragedy  of  the  Mourning  Bride 
is  reprinted.  This  Mr.  Lowe  proves  must  have  referred  to 
February  27,  1700.  As  this  is  Betterton's  own  theatre, 
and  he  presumably  took  part  in  the  performance,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  bill  is  very  happy.  A  programme  commonly 
quoted  for  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  April  8, 
1663,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Lowe  to  be  a  forgery.  Immediately  after 
the  Restoration  the  hour  for  the  performance  appears  to  have 
been  half-past  three  o'clock.  By  1706  the  gradual  process  of 
retardation  had  carried  it  to  six  o'clock.  The  prices  remained 
for  a  long  time  the  same,  the  admission  to  the  boxes  being  four 
shillings,  to  the  pit  half-a-crowu,  to  the  middle  gallery  eighteen- 
pence,  and  to  the  upper  gallery  one  shilling.  Concerning  the 
amount  charged  for  admission  behind  the  scene?,  then  customary, 
no  positive  information  is  obtainable.  Among  the  worst  of  the 
abuses  connected  with  the  early  theatre  was  the  permission  long 
extended  to  the  gallant  to  enter  the  theatre  free  of  charge  provided 
he  left  before  the  end  of  an  act.  To  remedy  evils  of  this  class 
more  than  one  Royal  proclamation  was  used  and  proved  in- 
operative. In  papers  extracted  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  an  order  dated  December  7,  1663,  declares  unlawful  another 
practice — namely,  that  '■  diverse  persons  doe  rudely  presse  and 
with  evill  language  and  blowes  force  their  ways  into  the  two 
theatres  without  paying  the  prices  established  " — the  excuse  being 
"  theire  pretended  priviledge  by  custom  of  forcing  theire  entrance 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  acts  without  payment."  Curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  payment  by  the 
doorkeepers  is  supplied  from  Shadwell's  True  JMdow,  Act  IV. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre  is  shown,  the 
custom  on  the  part  of  the  female  portion  of  the  audience  of 
wearing  vizards  and  the  position  of  the  footmen  in  the  gallery  are 
discussed,  the  occupants  of  the  pit  are  depicted,  and  there  is 
much  suggestive  information  concerning  Fops'  Alley.  No  less 
elaborate  is  the  information  supplied  concerning  the  beliind-scenes 
arrangements  and  the  disposition  of  scenery,  the  introduction  of 
which,  so  far  as  regards  the  acting  play  as  distinguished  from  the 
mask,  and  the  introduction  of  female  actors  upon  the  stage,  come 
within  the  scope  of  Mr.  Lowe's  researches. 

In  one  point  of  very  considerable  importance  Mr.  Lowe  corrects 
the  all  but  immaculate  Genest,  and  disentangles  a  knot  by  which 
subsequent  stage  historians  have  been  baffled.  A  misinterpreta- 
tion by  Genest  of  entries  in  Pepys  has  led  him  on  a  false  trail, 
and  is  responsible  for  his  contradiction  of  previous  historians 
who  are  accurate.  Two  theatres  existing  at  the  same  time 
bore  the  appellation  of  the  Cockpit.  One  was  the  Cockpit 
playhouse  in  Drury  Lane,  a  regularly  constituted  theatre, 
the  memory  of  which  was  long  preserved  in  Pit  or  Pitt 
Place ;  the  second  the  private  theatre  situated  at  the  Cockpit 
in  St.  James's  Park.  These  two  houses  Genest  treats  as  one, 
the  result  being  necessarily  much  confusion.  Tiie  case  is 
abundantly  proven.  Again  and  again  Pepys  chronicles  his  being 
privately  conveyed  to  the  Cockpit,  and  Genest  has  assumed  this 
to  be  the  small  private  house  known  as  the  Cockpit,  and  subse- 
quently as  the  I'hoenix,  in  Drury  Lane.  In  these  cases  it  was 
the  aristocratic  house  at  the  West  End.  One  entry  of  Pepys, 
under  date  October  2,  1662,  is  conclusive  : — "  At  night,  hearing 
that  there  was  a  play  at  the  Cockpit  (and  my  Lord  Sandwich, 
who  came  to  town  last  night,  at  it),  I  do  go  thither,  and  by  very 
great  fortune  did  follow  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who  were  carried 
to  a  little  private  door  in  a  wall,  and  so  crept  through  a  narrow 
place  and  come  into  one  of  the  boxes  near  the  King's."  On  this 
correction  Mr.  Lowe  has  every  right  to  plume  himself.    His  work 


is,  indeed,  exemplarily  accurate,  and  his  preliminary  statement  is 
warranted,  that  "  the  reader  may  accept  as  undoubted  any  un- 
qualified assertion"  on  which  he  may  light. 

By  the  ordinary  and  besetting  sin  of  biographers — that  of 
overpraising  their  subjects — Mr.  Lowe  is  but  moderately  in- 
fluenced. His  eulogy  of  Betterton  and  his  wife  is  in  the  main 
justified.  In  the  wild  rout,  as,  with  a  recollection  of  Comus,  he 
calls  the  other  actors,  including  even  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  Thomas 
Betterton  is  said  to  walk  unspotted.  "  1  have  not,"  says  he,  "  in 
the  course  of  extensive  wading  through  the  mud-heaps  of  Resto- 
tion  satire,  met  with  one  derogatory  allusion  to  him  or  to  the 
great  actress  and  good  woman  who  was  his  wife."  It  is  true  that 
Betterton  comes  nearer  home  to  one  the  more  one  studies  him.  It 
is  also  frue  that  he  was  in  1698  the  subject  of  prosecution,  and 
was  fined  for  using  indecent  and  profane  expressions.  In  this 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours,  and  the 
reason  for  selecting  him  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  for  attack  was 
probably  the  fact  that  they  were  representative  rather  than  pre- 
eminently criminal.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  junction 
of  the  two  great  companies  was  brought  about  in  1682  seems  a 
piece  of  sharp  practice,  and  attaches  to  Betterton  some  suspicions 
from  which  we  should  be  glad  to  know  him  freed.  The  stojy 
concerning  D'Avenant's  self-proclaimed  parentage  is  dismissed 
with  the  flippancy  which  is  generally  shown  by  recent  writers. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  got  rid  of  with  a  word.  Regarding  Lacy 
we  know  rather  more  than  Mr.  Lowe  assumes.  The  date  of  the 
first  appearance  of  a  woman  on  the  regular  stage,  as  apart  from 
D'Avenant's  performances  at  Rutland  House,  is  said  to  have  been 
almost  certainly  December  8,  1660.  This  conjecture  is  at  least 
plausible.  Referring  to  Sandford,  a  dark  man  who  always  played 
villain,  Charles  II.  said,  "  Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  that  we 
never  see  a  rogue  in  a  play,  but,  ods  fish  !  they  always  clap  on  him 
a  black  periwig,  when  it  is  well  known  one  of  the  greatest  rogues 
in  England  always  wears  a  fair  one  ?  "  Tlie  allusion  Mr.  Lowe 
supposes  to  be  to  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Titus  Oates  has  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  have  been  indicated.  An  index  of  proper  names 
is  appended.  This  in  any  future  editions,  such  as  will  probably 
be  needed,  may  with  advantage  be  enlarged. 


PRIIVIITIVE  FOLK.* 

PRIMITIVE  Folk,  by  M.  Elie  Reclus,  is  a  volume  in  "  The 
Contemporary  Science  Series."  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
popular  than  scientific.  M.  Elie  Reclus  is  a  man  of  science,  but 
he  has  said  to  himself"  Goto,  let  us  be  popular."  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  assumed  a  vivacity  of  style  which,  in  an  English 
translation  at  least,  really  becomes  much  more  fatiguing  than  a 
sober  manner,  at  least  to  a  sober  student.  Again,  M.  Reclus  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  discarded  a  scientific  method.  By  "primitive" 
folk  he  means,  of  course,  races  in  what  we  consider  a  backward  state  of 
civilization,  races  whose  manners  and  customs  are  like  those  of 
early  times.  Of  course,  no  extant  people  is  really  "  primitive  " ; 
all  have  fire,  weapons,  tribal  rules  or  laws,  and  religious  ideas. 
Primitive  man  must  either  have  lacked  these  things,  if  they  were 
evolved,  or  if,  as  some  persons  still  argue,  they  were  given  to  him 
from  the  first,  he  must  have  had  them  in  a  very  diti'erent  form. 
This  is  merely  a  caution  as  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  Primitive." 
If,  however,  M.  Reclus  wished  to  give  an  account  of  backward 
races,  it  seems  that  his  method  would  have  been  more  scientific 
if  it  had  been,  in  fact,  any  method  at  all.  He  might  have 
adopted  a  geographical  scheme,  and  studied  the  various  peoples 
in  their  various  regions,  and  under  their  several  climatic  and 
local  influences.  Or  he  might  have  studied  them  as  arranged 
under  one  or  other  theory  of  race.  Or  he  might  have  described 
them  in  variotis  stages  of  culttire,  beginning  from  perhaps  the 
lowest  and  most  archaic  stage,  from  the  natives  of  that 
archaic  continent — Avistralia.  But  it  may  be  said  that  he 
jumps  into  his  subject  anywhere,  and  splashes  about.  He  starts 
with  the  Hyperboreans,  the  Inuits,  and  other  Eskimo.  Then  he 
goes  to  the  Apaches.  Next  he  flies  to  the  remote  Nairs,  to  the 
Neilglierrie  tribes,  the  Kolarians  of  Bengal,  to  the  Khonds.  We 
fail  to  detect  any  scientific  method  in  these  proceedings.  In  his 
citation  of  authorities  M.  Reclus  is  particularly  vague.  In  a 
footnote  he  will  quote  a  compilation  like  Bancroft's  useful  work, 
without  volume  or  page,  never  with  Bancroft's  authority,  which, 
of  cour.'^e,  is  what  we  really  want.  This  is  giving  himself  useless 
trouble.  The  "  popular  "  reader  knows  nothing  of  Bancroft,  and  does 
not  care  for  him.  The  student,  however  humble,  is  not  content  with 
Bancroft's  security ;  he  wants  to  verify  his  references — a  thing  more 
necessary  and  more  neglected  in  ethnology  than  in  any  other  study. 
For  the  polyandry  attributed  to  the  Spartans  M.  Reclus  refers 
at  large  to  Polybius  and  Xenophon.  For  some  wonderful  Ameri- 
can doings  against  the  Indians  M.  Reclus  quotes,  with  charac- 
teristic vagueness,  Le  Monde  pittoresque.  But  who  is  security 
for  the  accuracy  of  that  picturesque  publication,  according  to 
which  an  American  citizen  boasted  of  having  eaten  human  cut- 
lets ?  We  might  also  observe  that  M.  Reclus's  passages  on  some 
very  curious  and  disgusting  customs  are  rather  copious  than 
edifying,  and  are  handled  in  a  style  more  picturesque  than 
scientific. 

M.  Reclus,  however,  understands  his  topic  in  a  thoroughly 
scientific  way.    He  is  to  show  that  the  ideas  which  we  call 
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savagre  "  are  no  mere  anomalies,  sports  of  chance  launched  forth 
into  empty  space ;  they  have  been  framed  by  natural  causes  in 
natural,  and  -sve  may  say  logical,  order."  But  in  describing 
these  institutions  with  great  vivacity  M.  Reclus  does  not,  in 
fact,  describe  and  trace  the  natural  causes  which,  for  example. 
Lave  caused  the  Eskimo  magic  to  develop  itself.  He  does  not 
compare  them  closely  with  similar  developments  in  other  races, 
nor  show  where  they  resemble  these,  where  they  differ  from 
them,  nor  within  what  region  the  more  peculiar  and  special 
superstitions  exist.    He  says,  for  example : — 

American  jossaki?,  the  shamans  of  Siberia,  the  yocris  and  fakirs  of  India, 
the  dancing  dervishes,  the  Bantou  Engaka,  the  Australian  piodjis,  ascetics 
and  sorcerers,  tutti  quanti,  are  brethren  or  cousins-german  of  these  Anag- 
kout  (Eskimo  mystics).  The  object  of  their  ambition  is  ecstacy,  union 
■with  God,  absorption  into  the  infinite  spirit,  into  the  soul  of  the  Universe, 
in  short,  the  religious  life. 

To  write  thus  is  to  chop  a  delicate  subject  with  an  axe,  which 
"is  not  half  so  much  a  hatchet  as  a  dissipated  saw."  The 
religious  life  is  something  other  than  the  mystical  desire  for 
absorption,  though  that  desire,  in  a  few  cases,  may  enter  into 
some  of  those  who  lead  the  life  religious.  The  Australian 
"  biraark  "'  would  be  very  much  puzzled  if  he  were  told  that  the 
object  of  his  ambition  was  that  of  Plotinus  : — reXos  yap  aira 
*cal  (TKonos  rjv  tu  (I'wBrji'ai  xai  7re\d(Tai  rio  eVi  Tram  6e(a  ;  "his  end 
and  aim  was  union  with  the  universal  God."  There  is  an 
Australian  wood-spirit  called  Brewin.  There  was  an  Australian 
medicine-man  who,  on  account  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by 
Brewin,  was  liimself  known  by  the  name  of  that  being.  But  it  is 
a  long  step  from  the  human  and  the  non-human  Brewin  to 
Plotinus.  M.  Reclus  then  goes  on : — "  Manifestations  of  the 
miraculous  all  belong,  in  spite  of  the  diversity  in  detail,  to  the 
category  of  epilepsy  or  mania,  and  are  connected  with  neurotic 
physiology,  much  studied,  but  still  very  obscure."  Well,  but  there 
is  a  scientific  interest  in  the  diversity  of  detail.  For  example,  the 
Angekok  has  dealings  with  mysterious,  non-natural  animals,  wlio 
seem  in  someway  to  embody  his  will  and  to  work  his  will  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  peculiarity  here  is,thatthe  belief  (asfarasourknowledge 
goes)  is  specially  Northern ;  that  it  is  at  least  very  much  more 
marked  otf  from  common  Lycanthropy,  among  Northern  peoples 
very  difl'erent  in  race,  Icelanders,  Finns,  Eskimo.  Has  there  been 
any  transmission  of  the  belief  which  already  occurs  in  the  Sagas 
and  in  the  Kaleivala  ?  This  is  the  kind  of  point  which  M.  Ileclus, 
as  far  as  we  see,  leaves  unelucidated,  only  referring  to  "  our 
were-wolves  and  I'crstpelles."  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he 
calls  the  neophyte  Angekok  "  a  Levite,"  which  begs  a  pro- 
digiously large  question.  We  certainly  see  no  resemblance  what- 
ever between  the  Levites  (whose  own  position  is  a  difficult  topic) 
and  the  Angakout.  In  talking  of  Apache  religions,  M.  Reclus 
says : — "  They  possess  the  small  intellectual  equipment  common 
to  most  Redskins  ;  the  notion  of  a  Great  Spirit — perhaps,  even  of 
several — the  tradition  of  a  Deluge,  various  legends."  This,  again,  is 
tewing  the  subject  with  an  axe.  The  Red  man's  intellectual  equip- 
ment is  by  no  means  scanty ;  his  legends  include  many  more  familiar 
in  their  Greek  forms,  a  version  of  the  Eleusinian  sacred  story,  of 
Pandora,  of  Eurydice.  He  has  not  "several  "  Great  Spirits,  and, 
as  to  his  notion  of  the  Great  Spirit,  the  point  of  interest  is  to 
discover  whether  it  is  of  native  origin,  or  an  adaptation  from 
■early  Jesuit  teachings. 

M.  Reclus's  book  is  full  of  entertainment,  but  we  cannot  well 
recommend  it  to  any  one  who  is  in  .search  of  real  knowledge. 
It  is  too  unmethodic,  too  picturesque  for  picturesqueness'  sake, 
too  flighty.  M.  Reclus  is  a  thorough  believer  in  original  pro- 
miscuity, and  the  impossibility  of  recognizing  fatherhood.  But  Mr. 
Darwin's  remarks  on  the  opposite  side  at  least  deserve  to  be  stated 
and  considered.  M.  Reclus  finds  what  he  calls  "  metronymy  "  in 
Egypt  imder  the  Ptolemies.  "  The  newly-married  in  an  even 
dropped  his  own  name  to  take  that  of  his  wife,"  for  which 
Revillon's  Fajjyrus  demotiques  is  quoted.  But  descent  of  the 
crown  in  ancient  Egypt  was  undeniably  from  father  to  son. 
Among  the  fisher-people  of  Fifeshire  and  the  North-East  coast, 
the  man,  on  marrying,  assumes  his  wife's  name.  If  you  wish  to 
pay  a  cheque  to  VN'illiam  Brown,  who  has  married  Helen  Baxter, 
you  make  it  out  in  favour  of  William  Brown  Baxter.  Is  this 
"  metronymy  " — does  it  point  to  a  past  of  promiscuity  ?  The 
revelations  of  the  Papyrus  demotiques,  for  all  we  know,  may 
mean  no  more  than  the  Fifeshire  fisher's  custom. 

M.  Reclus  has  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  communism  of 
the  Eskimo.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  kindness  and  good- 
will ;  but  we  fear  it  is  only  possible  in  Eskimo  conditions  of  life 
— a  very  .scanty  population  and  the  whole  sea  for  communal 
estate.  The  habit,  also  shared  by  some  Red  Indians,  of  giving 
away  a  man's  whole  property  is  less  really  communistic  than  it 
seems  ;  for,  where  it  is  general,  the  property  comes  back  again  ;  it 
is  merely  circulating,  like  the  books  in  a  library.  M.  Reclus 
himself  must  see  that  these  manners  are  inconsistent  with 
agriculture.  He  mentions  an  Apache  who,  when  advised  to 
grow  maize,  said  that  other  men  would  eat  the  grain  before  it 
was  ripe.  This,  of  course,  does  not  prove  a  reasoned  communism 
to  be  impossible  ;  but  it  indicates  that  the  Eskimo  would  en- 
counter great  difliculties  if  their  climate  suddenly  changed,  so  as 
to  permit  them  to  be  agriculturists.  M.  Reclus  is  very  severe  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Russians  to  these  "  blameless  Hyperboreans," 
the  Aleuts.  Russia  brought  civilization — namely,  the  lash,  and 
forced  labour,  and  melancholy,  and  suicide.  This  is  the  usual 
process  of  civilization  among  the  uncivilized.  One  European 
race  is  in  no  position  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  another.  Spanish, 


English,  Russians,  Americans,  we  are  all  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion, and  when  M.  Reclus  comes  to  the  Kanakas  he  may  have 
.something  to  say  about  the  French  in  New  Caledonia.  His  book 
is  full  of  information,  though  we  certainly  desire  more  method, 
and  think  that,  in  works  of  science,  a  style  less  sprightly  and  less 
emphatic  is  more  appropriate.  For  example,  M.  Reclus  tells  us, 
what  we  did  not  know,  that  the  Apaches  use  arrow-heads  of  "  a 
sort  of  bronze,  which  must  be  as  hard  and  elastic  as  steel,  and  be 
obtained  by  smelting  copper  on  green  leaves."  He  adds,  "  I  am 
sorry  to  know  no  more  about  this,"  and  we  share  his  regret.  But 
we  are  also  sorry  that  he  gives  no  reference  to  any  authority  on 
a  point  so  curious  and  interesting.  He  rightly  warns  his  readers 
against  estimating  savages  by  the  "  Aunt  Sallies  and  Jacks-in- 
the-box  "  who  are  imported  to  Europe  for  exhibition.  "  No 
traveller  will  ever  meet "  such  savages  in  their  homes.  About 
the  Apaches  and  the  Americans  he  says,  with  humour,  "  the 
wolf  tribe  will  perish,  eaten  up  by  the  sheep  ;  the  sheep  is  not 
what  a  vainglorious  folk  have  imagined."  The  quotation  may 
still  be  detected  in  this  extraordinary  perversion,  and  we  condole 
with  M.  Reclus  on  this  queer  version,  whether  the  English  be 
his  own  or  another's.  As  to  his  want  of  method,  doujbtless  it 
is  intentional ;  his  aim  is  to  be  popular.  But,  in  a  scientific 
series,  we  still  think  that  it  is  better  to  think  first  of  science. 
He  may  lead  his  readers  on  to  the  study  of  really  scientific 
works,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he  will  leave  them 
content  with  a  mere  phantasm  of  knowledge. 


RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN.* 

ALL  who  have  read  Dr.  Lea's  earlier  works  will  be  prepared  to 
welcome  this  book  in  the  well-founded  assurance  that  they 
will  find  it  full  of  learning,  and  that  its  learning,  so  far  from 
burdening  its  pages,  will  serve  to  give  them  life  and  interest. 
Although,  owing  to  the  comparatively  narrow  bounds  of  Dr. 
Lea's  present  subject,  the  display  of  erudition  here  is  not  so 
amazing  as  in  his  History  of  the  Inquisition,  his  treatment  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  religious  history  of  Spain  since  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  exhibits  the  same  acquaintance  with 
rare  books  and  out-of-the-way  authorities  as  his  exposition  of 
events  ranging  over  a  large  part  of  the  medifEval  life  of  Western 
Christendom.  This  book  is  in  a  sense  fragmentary,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to  one  still  in  preparation.  We 
gather  from  the  preface  that  Dr.  Lea  is  engaged  on  a  history  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and  that,  finding  himself  prevented  by 
considerations  of  proportion  from  di.scussing  two  phases  of  its 
activity  as  fully  as  their  importance  demands,  he  has  devoted  this 
book  to  them.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  independent  one  of  the 
other ;  in  the  first  he  deals  with  the  censorship  of  the  press,  in 
the  second  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Inquisition  with  reference 
to  difl'erent  spiritual,  or  pretended  spiritual,  phenomena,  such  as 
assertions  of  mystic  illumination,  and  cases  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion. He  illustrates  his  history  of  the  censorship  by  citing  many 
examples  of  its  working,  while  his  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Inquisition  in  cases  of  mysticism,  religious  hysteria,  and 
imposture,  is  full  of  curious  stories,  not  unprofitable  to  be  read  at  a 
time  when  large  numbers  of  people  are  attracted  by  the  methods 
employed  and  the  results  announced  by  the  manager  of  the 
Salvation  Army. 

Although,  during  the  Middle  Ages  a  censorship  of  books  was 
occasionally  exercised  in  Castile,  and  more  vigilantly  in  Aragon, 
the  Inquisition  had  no  part  in  it  until  Leo  X.  ordered  that  in- 
quisitors should  be  associated  with  the  bishops  in  the  work  of 
examination  and  licensing.  The  period  of  mediaeval  laxity  in 
this  matter  ended  when  Rome  felt  the  necessity  of  "  defending 
its  territory  at  all  points."  In  spite  of  the  attacks  which  the 
religious  orders  made  upon  the  writings  of  Erasmus,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  admire  him  at  the  court  of  (Charles  V.,  and  during  his 
life  he  was  shielded  by  Popes  and  Grand  Inquisitors.  After  his 
death,  when  the  struggle  with  the  Reformers  became  more  bitter, 
his  books  were  condemned.  In  like  manner,  fear  of  Lutheranism 
caused  the  gradual  prohibition  of  the  printing  or  importation  of 
all  editions  of  the  Bible,  though  Bibles  in  the  vernacular  had 
had  been  freely  circulated  in  all  parts  of  Spam  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Tlie  organization  of  the  censorship  was  the  result  of 
the  anxiety  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  to  keep  Spain  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  flood  of  heretical  literature.  Every  book,  before 
being  sent  to  press,  had  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  Royal  Council  lor 
license.  After  it  was  printed  it  was  examined  by  the  Inquisition, 
which  could  condemn  it  altogether,  or  expurgate  any  objectionable 
passages.  Expurgation  wasperformed  by  blotting  out  sentences  with 
printers'  ink,  "  apparently  laid  on  with  a  brush,"  without  any  care 
as  to  how  the  sense  of  the  context  might  sufl'er  from  the  suppression. 
By  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  1558  the  penalty  of  death  and  con- 
fiscation was  pronounced  against  all  who  kept  or  sold  condemned 
books.  Although  Dr.  Lea  is  of  opinion  that  no  one  was  actually 
put  to  death  under  this  law,  the  possession  of  condemned  books 
in  many  cases  rendered  the  possessor  suspect  of  heresy.  The 
Inquisition,  of  course,  had  no  part  in  capital  sentences  ;  it  inflicted 
penances,  and  only  handed  over  the  unrepentant  or  relapsed 
offender  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  secular  arm.  Its  mode  of  pro- 
cedure on  accusations  of  breach  of  the  press-law,  its  delays,  the  im- 
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prisonment  of  the  accused  in  its  secret  cells,  the  infliction  of 
torture  and  of  prolonged  agony  of  mind  as  well  as  body,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  story  of  a  French  priest,  who  in  1561  was 
found  to  have  an  heretical  book  in  his  possession,  though  he  had 
come  by  it  accidentally  and  was  not  aware  of  its  contents. 
Severely  orthodox  as  Spain  was,  its  Inquisition  assumed  a  position 
independent  of,  and  sometimes  opposed  to,  the  Holy  See.  This 
characteristic  is  well  brought  out  here,  and  is  illustrated  by 
several  incidents,  the  strangest  among  them  being  the  long  dispute 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  leaden  plates  bearing  the  names  of 
the  disciples  of  St.  James,  which  were  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  Sacromonte,  near  Granada.  The  determina- 
tion to  preserve  their  prerogative  against  papal  encroachment  made 
the  Spanish  Kings  ready  to  uphold  the  Inquisition  of  their  kingdom 
in  its  disputes  with  Eome.  While,  however,  the  Inquisition  sup- 
pressed all  writings  which  might  lead  the  people  to  despise  or  hate 
monarchy,  the  King  could  not  always  reckon  on  its  support ;  for 
its  interests  were  not  always  identical  with  those  of  the  Crown. 
A  regalista  who  wrote  a  book  exalting  the  civil  at  the  expense 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  criticizing  the  lives  of  the 
clergy,  did  so  at  his  peril,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  fate  of  Manuel 
Santos,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos  III.,  for  which  we  will  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Lea's  volume.  The  double  censorship  of  the  State 
and  the  Inquisition  inflicted  heavy  expense  on  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, and  caused  long  delays,  even  in  the  case  of  a  book  pro- 
nounced to  be  Catholic,  as  was  Garlbay's  Compendia  de  las 
Crdnicas,  which  could  not  be  published  for  seven  years  after  it 
was  completed,  partly,  it  is  true,  because  the  author  had  it 
printed  at  Antwerp.  Add  to  these  injuries  the  risk  that  at  any 
time  an  accusation  might  be  laid  before  the  Inquisition  against  a 
book,  and  the  author  called  to  account  and  perhaps  held  suspect 
of  heresy,  and  there  is  no  room  to  wonder  that  the  energy  and 
activity  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  distinguished  the 
literature  of  Spain  should  have  withered  and  died  beneath  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  censorship. 

In  the  second  division  of  his  book  Dr.  Lea  points  out  that 
Spanish  mysticism  was  an  outcome  of  the  religious  ardour 
kindled  by  the  conquest  of  Granada  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews.  Its  chief  apostles  were  women  of  an  hysterical  tem- 
perament, though  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of  "  spiritual  in- 
toxication "  was  practised  by  persons  of  both  sexes.  Quietude 
of  soul  leading  to  utter  mental  vacancy  brought  the  mystic 
into  a  rapturous  condition,  in  which  visions  were  seen  and  a 
sense  was  enjoyed  of  complete  union  with  God.  How  body  and 
mind  alike  sufl'ered  from  the  encouragement  of  hysteria  is  fully 
described  here.  Moreover,  the  mystic  was  in  danger  of  falling 
into  pantheism  and  other  errors,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice. 
Indeed  the  border-line  between  the  orthodox  mystic  and  the 
heretical  alumbrado  was,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  history  of 
St.  Teresa,  not  always  very  clearly  defined,  though  the  chief  test 
was  the  existence  of  a  belief  that  impeccability  might  bo  attained 
by  mental  prayer  or  contemplation.  The  beata,  or  female  devotee, 
believed  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  gifts,  appears  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  one  of  these  women  exer- 
cised great  influence  over  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Another,  in  1527, 
claimed  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ,  and,  speaking  for  both,  ex- 
changed courtesies  with  "  the  mother  of  her  .spouse."  King 
Ferdinand  believed  in  her  visions,  and  a  Papal  Commission  did 
not  condemn  her.  Before  long,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
censorship,  the  Church  was  roused  by  the  spread  of  Lutheranism 
to  suppress  these  mystics.  The  danger  was  obvious ;  those  who 
were  capable  of  attaining  personal  union  with  God  had  no  need 
of  the  help  of  the  Church,  or  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  were 
in  a  position  to  despise  good  works.  The  Inquisition  imprisoned 
alumbrados,  tortured  them  to  extort  confession,  and,  if  they  con- 
fessed, put  them  to  penance,  and,  in  some  cases  of  relapse,  handed 
them  over  to  the  civil  power. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  persecution  of  the  alumbrados  is 
aff'orded  by  the  story  of  a  beata  named  Francisca,  who,  like  many 
of  her  class,  belonged  to  no  religious  order,  and  one  of  her  disci- 
ples, a  Franciscan,  who,  after  the  arrest  of  the  beata,  defied  the  In- 
quisition from  the  pulpit.  St.  Teresa's  troubles  proceeded  mostly 
from  the  jealou.sy  of  the  old  Carmelite  order.  Happily  for  her 
she  was  protected  by  Philip  II.,  or  she  might  have  "  come  down 
to  us  as  one  of  the  crowd  of  beatas  revelcmderas,  whom  it  was  the 
mission  of  the  Inquisition  to  suppress."  Several  of  her  disciples 
sufl'ered  severely.  Her  canonization  was  followed  by  an  immense 
increase  in  the  number  oibeatas,  and  "  had  not  the  Inquisition  sup- 
pressed them  with  no  gentle  hand,  might  have  elevated  hysterics 
into  a  national  religion."  Besides  proceeding  against  the  alum- 
brados, the  Inquisition  also  inquired  into  and  punished  pretensions 
which  it  held  to  be  mere  impostures.  The  penances  in  both 
cases  were  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  impostors  seem  to 
have  fared  the  worse.  They  were  sentenced  to  close  imprison- 
ment, to  appear  in  the  sanbenito,  and  to  whippings  so  severe 
— two  hundred  lashes  were  often  given — that  it  is  wonderful 
that  women,  some  of  them  gently  brought  up,  survived  the  in- 
fliction. Magdalena  de  la  Cruz  pretended  to  live  only  on 
the  Eucharist,  she  bore  the  stigmata,  and  told  wild  stories 
about  her  communion  with  Christ.  She  had  numerous  dis- 
ciples, though  some  people,  Ignatius  Loyola  among  them, 
doubted  her  sanctity.  She  was  old  when  she  appeared  before 
the  Inquisition,  and  was  treated  leniently.  The  more  famous 
Maria  de  la  "Visitacion  had  a  harder  fate.  She  is  said  to  have 
blessed  the  royal  standard  carried  by  the  Armada ;  Gregory  XIII. 
was  gratified  by  hearing  of  her  holiness ;  she  worked  miracles, 


and  displayed  the  stigmata  and  other  marks  of  the  Passion. 
When  brought  before  the  Inquisition  ehe  was  only  thirty-two. 
The  stigmata  were  removed  with  soap  and  water,  and  she  was 
sentenced,  among  other  penances,  to  be  shut  up  for  life  in  a  convent, 
and  to  be  scourged  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  a  year.  In 
many  cases  the  Inquisition  dealt  gently  with  pretenders  to  spiritual 
gifts  ;  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lea  suggests,  because  such  claims  were 
extremely  common,  and,  when  accompanied  by  an  exemplary  life 
and  orthodox  faith,  were  in  some  degree  edifying.  Nevertheless, 
it  constantly  strove  to  put  down  the  plague  of  beatas  revelanderas, 
and  often  managed  to  convict  them  of  immorality  or  heresy.  A 
woman  of  Simancas,  a  Franciscan  tertiary,  who  had  made  large 
profits  by  her  ecstasies,  was,  in  1634,  compelled  by  torture  to 
confess  that  she  had  led  an  immoral  life,  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  hundred  lashes  and  banishment  from  the  neighbourhood. 
After  the  condemnation  of  Molinos,  in  1687,  greater  severity  was 
used  towards  mystics  and  religious  impostors,  who  were  proceeded 
against  as  "  Molinistas."  In  171 1  a  canon  of  Tudela  was  burnt 
for  Molinism,  and  in  several  later  years  many  others — men  and 
women — were  sentenced  to  severe  whippings,  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, and  other  penalties.  Among  the  later  6e«^«.s  whose  careers  are 
recorded  here,  the  most  famous  is  the  nun,  Sor  Patrocinio,  who 
played  a  rather  prominent  part  in  the  Carlist  war  and  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Isabel.  Dr.  Lea  continues  his  view  of  the 
manifestations  of  morbid  excitability  about  religion  on  to  the 
present  time,  giving  a  short  notice  of  a  strange  outbreak  which 
took  place  near  Malaga  in  1887.  The  section  relating  to  cases  of 
demoniacal  possession  is  full  of  strange  stories,  the  strangest 
being  that  of  two  girls  who,  having  slipt  from  the  path  of  virtue, 
feigned  to  be  possessed  in  order  to  avoid  disgrace ;  the  narrative 
is  taken  from  the  American  Folk-Lore  Journal.  Dr.  Lea  has 
much  to  say,  and  saj-s  it  calmly  and  with  good  judgment,  as  to 
the  detestable  mode  in  which  the  Inquisition  did  its  work,  and 
often  refers  to  the  sufi'erings  which  it  inflicted  by  the  slowness  of 
its  procedure.  He  concludes  his  delightful  volume  with  a  paper 
originally  contributed  to  the  English  Historical  Revieiu  on  certain 
accusations  brought  against  the  Jews,  and  especially  on  the  story 
of  El  Santo  Niiio,  probably,  as  he  shows,  a  creature  of  the 
imagination,  but  believed  to  be  a  boy  crucified  by  the  Jews  at 
La  Guardia  in  1490, 


THREE  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE." 

HAD  Mr.  Roper  consulted  us  before  sending  his  manuscript 
to  the  publishers,  we  should  have  impressed  upon  him  the 
wisdom  of  self-sacrifice.  No  doubt  he  might  have  said  much  on 
the  other  side,  for  his  book  is  capital  reading  from  the  beginning- 
to  the  end.  But  in  these  busy  days  the  reading  public  is  apt  to 
be  choked  olf  by  a  mere  glance  at  550  pages,  printed  in  unusually 
small  type.  In  this  instance,  we  say  with  confidence  tliat  they 
would  share  the  loss  with  the  author.  We  have  seldom  readi 
a  better  book  of  the  kind  than  By  Track  and  Trail  through 
Canada.  Mr.  Roper  is  exhaustive  rather  than  prolix,  and  he  is 
seldom  or  never  wearisome,  except,  possibly,  in  the  chapters 
on  the  Indians.  Mr.  Roper,  though  he  relates  his  own 
travelling  experiences,  casts  them  cleverly  in  somewhat  dra- 
matic form,  and  introduces  sundry  characters  we  take  to  be 
fictitious.  The  prologue  of  the  big  book  tells  of  the  mixed  party 
on  board  the  Allan  liner,  t\i€  Parmesian,  where  he  picked 
up  his  travelling  companions  for  the  Pacific  coast,  and  laid 
the  lines  of  a  love  affair  to  be  subsequently  developed.  We 
have  frequently  crossed  the  Canadian  Dominion  on  paper  before, 
but  never  in  better  company  than  that  of  Mr.  Roper.  He 
tells  us  all  about  the  accommodation  in  the  sleepers  "  on  board  " 
the  trains  in  a  pleasant  off-hand  fashion;  he  praises  the  hotels,  or 
heartily  abuses  them,  with  a  realistic  vigour  which  persuades 
us  of  its  honesty  ;  and  he  introduces  us  to  chance  travelling 
acquaintances — notably  a  warm-hearted  and  outspoken  Irish 
priest — with  no  exaggeration  of  caricature.  But  if  he  travelled 
for  pleasure  himself  his  companions  were  on  serious  business. 
They  inquired  carefully  into  the  prospects  of  the  settler  in  the 
different  districts,  and  the  advantages  or  drawbacks  as  to  the 
climate  and  the  soil,  the  outgoings,  the  incomings,  the  means  of 
communication  with  markets,  and  the  society.  Mr.  Roper  made 
acquaintance  with  colonists  of  every  degree  and  occupation  ;  and, 
in  short,  he  has  written  a  capital  handbook  from  a  strictly  im- 
partial point  of  view.  He  visited  the  farms  of  well-educated 
settlers  with  social  ambitions,  who  had  tried,  imd  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully,  to  surround  themselves  with  British  comforts.  He 
dropped  into  the  log  dwellings  of  settlers  of  the  "McClarty  "  clan, 
who  only  looked  to  the  main  chance,  and  were  indifl'erent  to  the  re- 
finements of  life.  And  he  talked  to  active  young  fellows  who  were- 
struggling  hard  against  discouragement  to  keep  alive  the  fires 
of  their  sanguine  aspirations.  On  the  whole,  he  confirms 
us  in  our  strong  convictions,  that  the  Western  Dominion  is 
scarcely  the  place  for  gentlemen,  even  if  they  have  a  moderate 
capital  and  are  willing  to  work.  The  process  of  fortune-making 
must  be  laborious  in  any  case.    Considering  the  climate  and  the 
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privations  of  yarioiis  kinds  tlicv  must  endure,  it  is  no  wonder 
they  should  take  life  rather  dismally.  Mr.  Koper  s])oke,  for 
example,  to  one  Somersetshire  man  of  the  order  of  small  farmers 
who  had  done  wonderfully  well.  lie  had  a  good  farm  tliat  was 
well  stocked,  and  had  already  secured  an  ample  competence. 
Yet,  when  Mr.  lloper  asked  the  invariable  question  of  how 
he  liked  the  cciuntry,  the  answer  was  that  he  would  sacrifice  the 
better  part  of  his  living  to  be  back  in  Western  England,  and  he 
gave  not  unsatisfactory  reasons  for  his  chronic  home-sickness. 
No  doubt,  at  the  time,  the  mining  camps  on  the  Cariboo  attracted 
troops  of  i-ascals,  though  Judge  Lynch  was  soon  to  the  fore  with 
rope  and  revolver.  But  now  the  country,  if  we  may  go  on  one 
example  given  by  Mr.  Roper,  would  seem  to  be  phenomenally 
honest.  He  had  made  friends  with  a  certain  gentleman  from 
Sussex,  who  went  locally  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  Leather  Jacket," 
and  had  guided  him  on  a  sporting  expedition.  "  Leather  Jacket" 
lived  in  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness,  which  he  often  shut  up  for 
weeks  at  a  time  during  his  frequent  absences.  It  contained  warm 
bedding,  valualile  guns,  and  everything  to  tem])t  the  cupidity  of 
tramps  or  Indians.  Yet,  though  the  wayfarers  sometimes  borrowed 
a  night's  shelter,  the  proprietor  always  found  his  property 
as  safe  as  if  he  had  stowed  it  away  in  the  cellars  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  Possibly  the  etliciency  of  the  mounted  police  ; 
the  length  of  the  roads,  which  could  bo  easily  patrolled  ;  and  the 
single  daily  train  service  on  the  only  railroad  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  A  propos  to  the  railroad,  though  the  luxury 
of  the  sleeping-cars  and  the  comforts  of  the  travelling  restaurants 
are  probably  surpassed  on  no  line  in  the  world,  Mr.  Koper  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  liability  to  accidents  with  awkward  con- 
sequences, even  if  no  bones  are  broken.  Moving  swiftly  west- 
wards, his  train  Avas  brought  to  a  sudden  stoppage  by  the  air-brake, 
on  a  bitter  niglit,  with  snow  falling  heavily.  A  trestle  bridge  in 
front  had  been  seriously  damaged,  and  was  pronounced  impassable. 
Invalids,  women,  and  cliildren  had  to  get  out  into  the  snow,  and 
bear  their  share  in  the  common  calamity.  After  much  delibera- 
tion and  long  delay,  the  women  and  children  were  dratrced  across 
to  the  opposite  bank  on  a  hand-car ;  and  there  they  were  left  to 
shiver  in  the  cold  and  sleet  till  a  train  that  had  been  telegraphed 
for  arrived  from  the  West.  As  for  the  men,  they  trod  400  yards 
of  trestle-bridge,  with  yawning  interstices  between  frost-covered 
beams,  in  a  gale  that  nearly  blew  them  ofl'  their  legs,  and  with 
the  torrent  swirling  past  beneath  them  at  the  rate  of  some 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  No  doubt,  although  soaked  to  the 
skin,  they  were  fervently  grateful  for  deliverance  from  imminent 
danger  when  all  were  assembled  safely  on  the  western  bank. 

Ranching,  rather  sooner  than  later,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  almost  countless  herds  of  undomesticated  cattle  will  go 
the  way  of  the  bison  and  the  Red  Indian.  The  steady  set  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population  towards  the  West  will  leave  no 
room  for  the  unsurveyed  tracts  of  grazing  ground  ruled  by  the 
cattle  kings  and  patrolled  by  the  cowboys.  llanchland  shows 
the  romance  of  that  semi-savage  life,  and  gives  a  series  of  lively 
pictures  of  its  dangers  and  hardships.  The  story  is  really  a  some- 
what exciting  novelette,  but  the  freshest  and  most  original  of  the 
scenes  are  laid  in  a  remote  ranch  on  tlie  Whitewater,  which  is  a 
hundred  and  lifty  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  decay  of  the  business  is  to  be  regretted,  so 
far  as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ranchers  are  concerned.  In  order 
to  run  a  rancli  successfully  with  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  to  serve  an  apprenticesliip.  Tlie  man  of  money 
had  only  to  choose  his  lands ;  to  make  a  good  bargain  with  the 
State,  and  then  to  find  a  trustworthy  manager.  As  for  the 
youth  who  went  West,  with  health  and  hope  and  perhaps  a  spare 
hundred  or  so,  he  had  a  hard  existence  before  him ;  he  was 
thrown  into  company  more  than  mixed  and  he  was  beset  by 
manifold  temptations.  The  cowboys  were  a  rough  lot,  and,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  like  the  miners,  they  made  a  point  of 
squandering  their  gains.  During  the  summer  and  the  open 
season,  having  long  hours  and  no  leisure,  they  were  kept  from  tlie 
idleness  which  is  the  mother  of  mischief.  But  when  they  were  out  for 
a  holiday  they  liad  "a  high  old  time,"  and  when  they  were  gambling 
and  "  shouting  "  for  drinks  in  the  public-house  bars  they  were 
expressively  said  to  "  paint "  the  townships  they  honoured  with 
their  joyous  patronage.  Yet  they  should  have  had  every  induce- 
ment to  be  provident,  for  some  nine-tenths  of  them  were  thrown 
out  of  work  in  the  winter.  Gerald  Holden,  the  hero  of  "  Ranch- 
land,"  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  retained  on  the  permanent 
stall',  gives  a  dismal  picture  of  the  winter  in  the  log  hut.  He  liepfc 
company  with  the  foreman  and  the  cook  ;  literature  of  any  kind 
was  scarcer  than  luxuries,  and  between  the  short  days  and  the 
long  nights  the  monotony  of  the  dai'k  imprisonment  was  intoler- 
able. There  was  little  sport  to  be  had  by  way  of  distraction. 
The  unlucky  cattle  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  scraping  for 
a  livelihood  among  the  scrub  in  the  snow.  They  souglit  shelter 
as  they  best  could,  in  the  laps  and  hollows  of  the  broken  ground, 
but  sometimes,  before  the  bitter  easterly  blasts,  they  would  drift 
away  for  a  couple  of  hundred  miles  or  more.  But  then  with  the 
melting  of  the  snow  in  spring  the  boys  who  came  back  had  their 
work  cut  out  for  them.  The  stray  beasts  were  to  be  hunted  up 
and  reclaimed,  in  arrangements  that  may  be  described  as  cattle 
clearing  houses.  The  herds  on  the  home  station  were  to  be 
mustered  and  checked  off,  and  there  was  the  important  business 
of  branding  the  yearlings.  The  cowboy,  who  has  some  half- 
dozen  of  wiry  horses  told  off"  for  his  use,  lives  in  the  saddle, 
and  scorns  to  walk  a  yard,  and  moreover  he  literally  carries 
his  life  in  his  hand,  and  rides  in  all  the  keenness  of  rivalry, 


as  if  he  had  a  couple  of  spare  necks  in  his  pocket.  The 
cattle  go  for  headlong  rushes,  like  the  buffalo,  and  are  given  to 
taking  fright  in  the  darkness  and  stampeding  for  no  apparent 
reason.  Then  the  riders  who  are  told  off  to  head  them  back 
must  gallop  at  a  breakneck  pace  in  the  darkness  over  ground  that 
is  often  honeycombed  with  holes.  If  they  show  signs  of  timidity 
or  fail  to  succeed  they  will  summarily  be  sent  to  the  rightabout 
as  useless  ;  aud  if  they  fall  and  break  collar-bone  and  ribs,  there 
is  no  surgeon  to  attend  them.  They  pride  themselves  on  their 
freedom  and  independence  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  of 
any  refinement  to  get  on  with  them.  Gerald  Holder  succeeded, 
being  the  sensible  hero  of  a  novel,  and  having  had  the  wisdom  to 
lay  to  lieart  the  useful  and  practical  hints  he  gathered  from  the 
"  gentleman  "  who  drove  him  to  the  prairies.  He  gave  himself 
no  airs,  and  acted  consistently  on  the  Irishman's  maxim,  that  one 
man  was  not  only  equal  to  another,  but  a  good  deal  better.  But 
had  he  not  inherited  some  money,  and  married  a  wealthy  wife, 
Mr.  Holder  would  never  have  rivalled  the  Patriarclis,  either  in. 
the  comforts  of  his  Western  establishment  or  the  number  of  his 
cattle. 

Did  we  not  take  the  duties  of  criticism  conscientiously,  we 
might  have  thrown  Europecm  Days  and  Ways  prematurely  aside, 
and  so  done  injustice  to  a  pleasant  and  profitable  volume.  For 
in  travelling  up  the  familiar  Rhine,  and  devoting  a  couple  of 
chapters  to  the  late  Emperor  William,  Mr.  Lee  begins  with 
something  very  like  bookmaking.  In  reality  he  has  written  a 
singularly  bright  and  fresh  narrative  of  European  touring,  which 
should  be  the  best  of  companions  for  his  American  countrymen 
wlien  they  land  for  the  first  time  on  our  continent.  We  can 
say  little  about  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  extremely  com- 
prehensive, and  it  covers  the  routes  and  the  districts  which 
many  Englishmen  know  well.  Mr.  Lee  has  a  lively  literary 
style  ;  he  is  a  man  of  many  tastes,  of  keen  observation,  and  of  no 
little  cultivation.  Unlike  the  majority  of  roving  Americans  he 
loves  to  take  things  leisurely  ;  likts  to  use  a  pair  of  excellent 
legs,  and  enjoys  the  excitements  bordering  on  adventure.  He  did 
not  go  in  for  ascending  mountains,  but  he  walked  over  many  of 
the  loftier  and  little-lmown  passes  in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
Alps.  When  in  the  flats  of  Holland  he  gives  an  admirable  ac- 
count of  the  elaborate  system  of  embanking  and  pumping  by 
which  the  United  Netherlands  are  kept  afloat.  In  Germany  he 
has  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  to  say  as  to  domestic  and  social 
life.  In  Southern  Europe,  wherever  he  goes,  from  Venice  to 
Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  to  Granada  and  Audulasia,  he  has  all  the 
classical  and  medijeval  associations  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  has 
read  most  of  the  popular  books  that  have  been  written  about 
things  and  places.  Y'^et  bis  impressions  are  strictly  his  own, 
whether  he  is  studying  a  novel  effect  or  criticizing  some  famous 
picture  which  the  world  has  been  ordered  to  admire.  Thus  in 
the  very  Place  of  St.  Mark  he  sets  the  autocratic  Mr.  Ruskin  at 
defiance,  and  confesses  that  his  own  ideas  are  sadly  out  of  rune 
with  the  prose  of  Taine,  the  poetrj^  of  Musset,  and  even  with 
the  realistic  pictures  of  Canaletto.  W^e  recommend  the  Days 
and  Ways  to  tourists  who  like  the  company  of  a  chatty  and 
intelligent  man  witli  an  independent  judgment  and  a  sympathy 
for  the  weaknesses  of  travelling  humanity. 


THE  BOOKWORM.* 

THE  third  series  of  the  Bookivorm  maintains  the  variety  of 
interest  which  characterized  the  preceding  issues.  The 
articles,  as  before,  are  not  of  uniform  value  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  little  which,  to  the  genuine  book-lover,  will  come  amiss, 
for  your  genuine  book-lover  is  indiscriminating  in  his  voracity. 
The  series  of  "  Booliworms  of  Yesterday  and  To-day "  is  con- 
tinued by  accounts  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knight,  Mr.  F.  Locker-Lampson, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth.  Among  the  treasures  on 
the  closely-packed  shelves  of  the  genial  editor  of  Notes  and 
Queries  is  a  copy  of  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  bound  by 
Edwards  of  Halifax,  of  which  the  attraction  to  tlie  bibliopegist  is 
one  of  those  views  painted  on  the  fore-edge  which  only  reveal 
their  full  beauty  when  the  leaves  are  slightly  slanted.  Examples 
of  this  refinement  in  bookbinding  are,  we  believe,  some- 
what uncommon,  although  specimens  have  been  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Zaehnsdorf.  Mr.  Knight's  collection  is  unusually  rich  in  French 
literature,  and,  as  becomes  that  of  a  dramatic  critic,  in  works 
relating  to  the  stage.  But,  though  it  consists  of  over  12,000 
volumes,  it  has  the  practical  recommendation  of  being  essentially 
a  working  collection.  In  this  it  difl'ers  from  the  smaller  "  Rowfant 
Library  "  of  Mr.  Locker-Lampson,  which  is  that  of  an  amateur 
of  rare  and  precious  editions.  Mr.  Locker-Lampson  rejoices  in 
Shakspeare  quartos  and  Elizabethan  tracts,  in  the  works  of  the 
eighteenth-century  men,  in  presentation  copies  and  autographs  of 
the  moderns.  The  sketch  of  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  rather  with  his 
book-buying  habits  than  his  actual  possessions,  and  suggests  that 
the  writer  has  not  been  privih'ged  to  view  the  Hawarden  treasures  ; 
while  the  remaining  paper,  treating  of  the  llutli  library,  suffers 
from  the  fact  that  that  magnificent  collection  has  already  been 
amply  described  in  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Hazlitt  &  Ellis. 
Among  the  other  articles  in  the  Booku-onn  may  be  noted  one  on 
Some  Letters  of  Literary  Celebrities,"  which  preserves  certain 
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interesting  extracts  from  a  valuable  catalogue  of  autographs  sold 
at  Sotheby's  in  May  of  this  year,  and  including  epistles  from 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Browning,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  ;  and  a  series 
of  four  papers  (by  the  editor)  on  the  history  of  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine.  These  latter  are  exceedingly  valuable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  account  of  the  Dyce  and  Forster  libraries  at  South 
Kensington,  by  Mr.  V.  G.  Green,  containslittle  which  is  not  included 
in  the  admirable  official  handbook,  nor  is  novelty  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  Mr.  J.  S.  llugill's  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the 
Spectator.'''  As  regards  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee's  suggestive  little  com- 
munication on  "  Frenchmen  who  have  written  in  English,"  we 
may  observe,  with  reference  to  his  note  on  p.  74,  that  in  the 
Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lathj  Ilervey,  1 82 1,  p.  viii.,  the  editor  of 
that  book  says  expressly  that  Voltaire's  verses  were  written  to 
her,  and  quotes  them  as  beginning  "  Hervey,  would  you  know  the 
passion,"  &c.  Mr.  Ashbee  also  makes  no  mention  of  the  English 
couplet  which  occurs  in  Voltaire's  letter  to  Goldsmith's  friend, 
Joseph  Cradock,  who  translated  Les  Scythes. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.— VOL.  XXV.» 

THE  twenty-fifth  volume  of  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biofirnphy  will  maintain  the  high  character  of  the  work, 
but  it  does  not  oU'er  anything  very  striking.  It  begins  witli 
Augustus  Glossop  Harris,  a  name  well  known  in  the  theatrical 
world,  and  ends  with  no  less  a  personage  than  King  Henry  I., 
who  is  the  subject  of  a  long  and  valuable  article,  almost  a  history 
of  his  reign,  by  Mr.  Hunt.  Taking  other  noticeable  names  as 
they  come,  we  may  start  with  Mr.  Stephen's  notice  of  James 
Harris,  author  of  Hermes,  or  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerniny 
Universal  Grammar,  fatlier  of  the  first  Earl  of  Malme.sburv,  and 
great-grandfather  of  the  third  Earl.  James  Harris  was  musical 
as  well  as  philological,  and  when  in  1761  he  entered  the  House 
of  Commons,  John  Townshend  acutely  remarked  that  he  would 
find  there  neither  of  his  favourite  subjects — harmony  and 
grammar.  His  son,  the  diplomatist,  won  the  honour  of  being 
called  by  Mirabeau  "  ce  ruse  et  audacieux  Harris,"  and  of 
having  his  abilities  liigbly  praised  by  Talleyrand.  As  is  well 
known,  he  was  employed  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  for  George  Prince  of  Wales,  and  to 
escort  her  to  England.  The  biographer,  Mr.  Hamilton,  adds  that 
the  Prince  never  forgave  Harris  for  his  part,  purely  official  though 
it  was,  in  bringing  about  the  match.  The  account  of  the  third 
Lord  Malmesbury,  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Sanders,  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
modern  political  biography.  John  Harris,  D.D.,  who  died  "  an 
absolute  pauper"  in  1719,  deserves  notice  as  being  the  compiler  of 
the  Lexicon  Technicum,  a  precursor  of  the  cyclopjedias  of  later 
days.  There  are  Harrises,  more  or  less  eminent,  of  various  re- 
ligious denominations,  including  a  Unitarian  minister  at  New- 
castle who  had  erected  for  him  "a  handsome  and  commodious 
church."  This  sounds  like  an  extract  from  a  tradesman's  circular. 
Also  there  is  a  Presbyterian  divine,  of  whom  we  have  the  some- 
what inconsequential  description,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  leader  of  liberal  dissent ;  his  delivery  was  marred  by 
hoarseness."  The  theatrical  Harrises  of  this  and  past  centuries 
are  treated  of  by  Mr.  Joseph  Knight.  We  do  not  see  why  in  his 
account  of  Harris  the  actor,  in  whose  company  Pepys  went  to  a 
jovial  supper  at  "  Fox  Hall,"  and  heard  "  mad  talk  "  of  "  all  the 
roguish  things  in  the  world,"  the  present  biographer  should 
insert  (?)  after  "  roguish."  I'epys  had  just  said  that  among  the 
company  were  "  as  very  rogues  as  any  in  the  town,"  by  which, 
as  the  context  shows,  he  did  not  mean  rogues  and  vagabonds  in 
the  legal  sense,  but  men  of  the  rowdy-fashionable  type.  "  Lord  !  " 
he  remarks  with  mixed  enjoyment  and  penitence,  "  what  loose 
company  was  this,  that  1  was  in  to-night,  though  full  of  wit." 
We  notice  a  slip  in  the  date  given  as  that  of  the  day  on  which 
Pepys  saw  the  portrait  of  Harris  in  the  character  of  Henry  V. 
It  was  not  August  5,  but  September  5,  1668. 

Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  is  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore ;  and  Mr. 
Keene  supplies  a  good  biography  of  Warren  Hastings.  In  Mr. 
Fotheringham's  account  of  the  Lord  Hastings  whose  head  was  so 
summarily  chopped  off  by  Richard  III.,  "  Niddleham  Castle"  is 
presumably  a  misprint  for  Middleham.  We  remark  that  the 
writer  implies  that  Hastings  remained  in  England  in  1470-71, 
when  his  master  King  Edward  was  an  exile  in  the  Burgundian 
dominions.  Now  Warkworth  tells  us  that  Hastings  accompanied 
Edward  in  his  ttight  and  on  his  return  voyage ;  and  the  latter 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  semi-official  Yorkist  account  known 
as  "  The  Arrival  of  King  Edward  IV."  Neither  of  these  contem- 
porary authorities  appears  in  Mr.  Fotheringham's  list  of 
references.  It  is  also  unsatisfactory  to  be  told  of  Hastings, 
without  any  precise  reference,  "  He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  death  of  the  Lancastrian  Prince  Edward  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury."  In  the  case  of  a  doubtful  story  like  this,  it  is  the 
biographer's  part  to  direct  ns  to  the  earliest  known  authority 
for  it. 

Among  modern  military  biographies,  the  most  important  is  that  of 
Havelock,  by  Colonel  Vetch,  R.E.  That  of  Lieutenant-General 
HaughtoD,  by  Mr.  Manners  Chichester,  is  interesting  for  its 
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account  of  Haughton  and  Eldred  Pottinger's  desperate  ride  from 
Char-ee-kar  to  Cabul.  Among  earlier  warriors,  tlio  most  notable 
ia  the  condottiere  Sir  John  Ilawkwood,  who  is  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  study  by  Mr.  Rigg.  It  is  deplorable  that  a  man  of 
llawkwood's  genius,  the  first  medireval  warrior  who  was  what 
we  understand  by  a  general,  should  have  been  fated  to  be  a  mere 
mercenary,  and  sbould  never  have  displayed  his  abilities  in  any 
cause  in  which  it  is  possible  to  feel  interested.  He  seems  to  have 
been  as  little  of  a  ruffian  as  his  circumstances  would  permit, 
and,  if  it  had  been  his  lot  to  fight  for  his  own  country,  he 
might  have  stood  as  well  in  history  as  many  an  Elizabethan 
worthy — better,  indeed,  than  such  a  one  as  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
hero  of  no  very  nice  sense  of  honour  and  of  doubtful  pecuniary 
integrity.  But  Hawkins — or  Hawkyns  as  it  appears  we  ought 
to  write  him — bore  a  leading  part  in  beating  the  Armada,  and  his 
sins  are  lost  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  His  biographer  is  Professor 
Laughton,  who  in  this  as  in  previous  volumes  takes,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  the  naval  men  as  his  property.  Among  the 
exceptions  is  the  notice  by  Mr.  MorfiU  of  Frank  Abney  Hastings, 
the  commander  of  the  Ivarteria  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Professor  Laughton's  chief  articles  are  the  one  already 
mentioned  on  Hawkyns,  and  that  upon  Edward,  Lord  llawke, 
the  winner  of  the  great  battle  of  Quiberon  Bay.  Among  the 
biographies  bearing  on  the  Civil  War  period  we  notice  that  of 
Henrietta  Maria,  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  and  those  of  the 
regicide  Harrison  and  of  Liicy  Hay,  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
by  Mr.  Firth.  It  was  Lady  Carlisle  who  gave  warning  to  the 
popular  party  of  the  King's  intended  arrest  of  the  five  members, 
her  information  being  probably  obtained  from  an  ill-advised  con- 
fidence of  Henrietta  Maria.  In  this  and  other  cases  Lady  Car- 
lisle's "  ponduct  is  certainly  not  free  from  the  stain  of  treachery," 
but  the  coarser  imjnitations  founded  upon  her  friendship,  first 
with  Strafford  and  then  with  Pym,  may  be  set  aside  as  of  "  little 
probability."  There  is  a  noteworthy  passage  with  reference  to 
her  arrest  and  committal  to  the  Tower  under  the  Commonwealth 
in  1649.  "The  Countess  of  Carlisle,"  says  a  contemporary 
Royalist  newsletter,  "  hath  been  again  shown  the  rack  ;  but  she 
desires  them  not  to  hurt  her,  for  she  is  a  woman  and  cannot 
endure  pain,  but  she  will  confess  whatsoever  they  will  have  her." 
One  would  like  to  know  whether  this  is  a  mere  Royalist  fiction 
or  whether  the  Puritan  Government  in  the  first  year  of  freedom 
was  really  wont  to  employ  the  rack.  Mr.  Lee's  article  upon  Sir 
Gervase  Ilelwys,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  from  1613  to  161 5,  will 
attract  those  who  are  curious  in  the  mysteries  of  Overbury's 
murder.  Dr.  Luard  supplies  the  biography  of  the  antiquary 
Ilearne,  to  whom,  provoking  as  his  method,  or  want  of  it,  often 
is,  students  of  English  history  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 
The  poet  Stephen  Ilawes,  sometime  groom  of  the  chamber  to 
Henry  VII.,  is  probably  unknown  to  many  intelliirent  and 
educated  people.  Yet  most  will  recognize  the  lines,  often  quoted 
in  some  more  or  less  modernized  form  : — 

For  though  the  day  be  never  so  \on>^. 
At  last  llie  belles  ringeth  to  evensong. 

They  occur  towards  the  end  of  Hawes's  allegorical  poem,  "  The 
Passetyme  of  Pleasure,  or  the  History  of  Graunde  Amoure  and  la 
Bel  Pucel,"  first  printed  by  AVynkyn  de  Worde  in  1509.  Con- 
trary to  the  usual  manner  of  the  Dictionary,  the  article  on  Ilawes 
is  anonymous.  We  will  conclude  with  Mr.  Garnett's  sympathetic 
notice  of  Philip  Harwood,  whom  many  will  remember  as  sub- 
editor and,  from  1868  to  1883-,  editor  of  this  Ileview.  His 
daughter  Isabella,  better  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Ross  Neil, 
under  which  her  poetical  dramas  were  published,  is  also  noticed 
by  Mr.  Garnett. 


JEBB'S  PHILOCTETES.* 

ONCE  more,  and  at  as  short  an  interval  as  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  could  be  expected,  we  welcome  with  the  same 
pleasure  as  before  an  instalment  of  the  noble  edition  of  Sophocles 
by  Professor  Jebb.  The  present  volume,  the  Philoctetes,  can  but 
strengthen  the  opinion  of  all  readers  that  this  is  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  in  the  history  of  learning  when,  by  a  felicitous 
conjunction  of  the  expounding  mind  with  the  mind  to  be  ex- 
pounded, the  commentary  with  the  text  becomes  itself  a  new  and 
beautiful  work  of  literary  art.  The  balance,  the  proportion,  the 
exquisite  finish  and  delicacy  which  mark  the  work  of  Sophocles 
among  poets  mark  also  the  work  of  Profes  sor  Jebb  among  critics. 
We  do  not  know  whether  most  to  admire  him  when  he  speaks,  or 
when  he  performs  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  expositor's  duty 
and  resists  an  inopportune  temptation  to  speak. 

We  have  said  all  this  before,  and  others  have  said  it ;  but  it  is 
not  our  fault  if  we  have  to  say  it  again.  This  Pevicw  is  no 
place  for  the  splitting  of  philological  cummin;  and  to  very 
small  and  dubious  subdivision  indeed  we  should  descend,  if  we 
must  find,  within  the  limits  with  which  the  editor  is  directly 
concerned,  the  substance  of  a  material  scruple.  About  the  in- 
terpretation of  Sophocles  we  are  really  disinclined  to  dispute 
with  Professor  Jebb,  even  if  anywhere  we  saw  our  way,  lest  we 
should  seem  to  qualify  our  subscription  to  the  whole  of  his 
catholic  doctrine.  Rather  therefore  than  fill  a  column  with 
generalities,  we  choose  to  ignore  proportion,  to  discuss  a  single 

*  Sophocles:  the  Plays  and  Fragments.  With  Critical  Notes,  Com- 
mentary, and  Transhition  in  English  Prose.  By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D., 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Part  IV^. 
Fhiluctetes.    Cambridge  University  Press. 
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topic  at  what  length  we  may,  and  even  to  follow  it  into  matters 
upon  which  the  editor  was  not  bound  to  express  and  has  in 
fact  scarcely  hinted  an  opinion. 

The  legend  of  Philoctetes  was  handled  by  all  the  three  great 
tragedians.  The  very  interesting  discussion  of  their  plots  in 
Professor  Jebb's  introduction  brings  vividly  before  us  the  extra- 
ordinary importance  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  and  also  unhappily  reminds  us  how 
defective  are  our  materials  for  the  study  of  it.  The  labour  and 
literary  skill  which  have  been  applied  to  the  reconstruction  of 
antiquity  have  resulted  partly  in  extending  our  knowledge,  but 
partly  also  in  concealing  from  us  the  limits  and  the  gaps.  We 
need  to  be  occasionally  reminded,  for  instance,  that  in  what  we 
call  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Empire,  that  which  was  chiefly, 
and  almost  only,  of  importance  to  the  world  at  large,  the  amazing 
mental  development  of  the  x4thenians  themselves,  is  perforce  left 
out,  or  passed  over  in  broad,  uninstructive  generalities,  for  want  of 
materials.  In  the  forty  years  or  so  which  intervened  between  the 
Philoctetes  of  ^Eschylus  and  that  of  Euripides,  there  was  accom- 
plished, mainly  in  one  city,  a  mental  revolution  almost  unparalleled 
in  its  rapidity  and  significance  ;  and  of  the  process  by  which  this 
revolution  was  accomplished  we  know  scarcely  anything  at  all. 
Tragedy  at  Athens,  being  a  great  religious  function  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  the  State,  reflected  the  public  mind 
much  more  directly  and  completely  than  any  one  form  of  modern 
literature.  The  plays  performed  at  the  Dionysia,  if  we  had  a 
complete  collection,  would  probably  furnish  a  fair  account  of  the 
mental  movement.  Unluckily  the  essential  chapter  is  nearly 
blank.  AVe  know  something  of  /Eschylus,  we  know  much  more 
of  the  drama  and  of  other  literature  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
century.  But  for  the  twenty-five  years  which  preceded  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  are  left  mostly  to  imagination.  The 
dramas,  and  all  the  literature  which  directly  influenced  them, 
are  almost  entirely  gone.  Just  in  this  interval  the  transforma- 
tion was  begun  and  mainly  accomplislied ;  and  we  can  only  guess 
by  what  precise  influences  the  audience  which  worshipped  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Oresfea  was  transformed  into  the  audience 
which  tolerated  and  admired  the  Philoctetes  of  Euripides.  With 
^schylus  tragedy  is  the  devoted  servant  of  the  Olympian  theo- 
logy, lie  is  indeed  aware  that  religious  ideas  must  progress  and 
be  adapted  to  changing  wants,  liut  he  is  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  current  tradition  is  capable  of  being  adapted  to  all 
legitimate  wants.  He  had  not,  so  far  as  appears,  the  smallest 
suspicion  that  the  gods  of  Hellas  and  the  religion  of  Hellas  were 
in  any  real  danger.  We  pass  a  generation,  and  their  dethrone- 
ment and  disruption  is  already  certain. 

The  story  of  Philoctetes  was  primarily  an  example  of  the  irony 
and  surprises  of  fate.  The  hero,  suflering  from  a  noisome  wound, 
was  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  Greek  chieftains  on  their  way  to 
Troy.  'But  after  long  failure  they  found  that  by  the  will  of 
heaven  their  success  depended  upon  the  recovery  of  their 
neglected  companion  and  liis  miraculous  weapons.  The  subject  of 
the  three  Athenian  dramas  was  the  manner  of  this  recovery. 
The  meagre  notice  of  ^Eschylus's  play  now  extant  does  not  sliow 
us  how  he  dealt  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  story ;  but  we 
may  be  certain  from  his  whole  practice  that  be  neither  omitted 
to  notice  it  nor  to  treat  it  as  a  sincere  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
Zeus  and  Athena ;  that  the  counsels  of  destiny  were  treated 
with  reverence ;  that  the  tone  of  the  work  was  suitable  to 
a  story  of  times  divine;  and  that  all  was  conducted  to  a 
conclusion  consoling  to  traditional  piety.  We  turn  to  the 
play  of  Euripides,  produced,  let  us  remember,  while  those  wlio 
had  applauded  the  Eunuwdes  were  still,  a  great  part  of  them,  in 
the  vigour  of  life  and  work  ;  and  we  read  with  amazement,  among 
the  dozen  small  fragments  left  to  us,  such  sentiments  as  these : — 
"  Why  fear  to  covet  ?  Is  it  not  admired  in  heaven  ?  Are  not 
the  gods  respected  each  in  proportion  to  his  wealth  ?  By  covet- 
ing therefore  we  may  imitate  deity."  "  What  is  the  use  of 
divination  ?  of  that  communion  with  things  unseen,  which  lends 
so  much  of  sacred  mystery  to  the  ^Eschylean  stories  of  the  house 
of  Atreus  and  the  house  of  Laius  ;  "  wlioever  pretends  to  know- 
ledge of  the  gods,  knows  only  this,  how  to  preach  plausibly."  Nor 
are  these  remarks  mere  incidents  of  the  drama,  indiflerent  or  con- 
trary to  its  general  purport.  The  part  actually  played  in  the  story 
by  the  divinities  is,  as  it  commonly  is  in  Euripides,  thoroughly 
contemptible.  They  are  true,  only  too  true,  to  their  genuine  cha- 
racters as  exhibited  in  the  legends,  but  divine  they  are  not,  and 
the  readers  of  Protagoras  and  of  Prodicus  had  begun  to  feel  it. 
The  injured  Philoctetes  is  to  be  entrapped  by  his  enemy  Odysseus, 
whose  far  from  heroic  character  is  exposed  in  a  style  quite  fairly 
represented  by  Professor  Jebb.  "  Such,"  said  Odysseus  in  the 
prologue,  "  are  the  consequences  of  ambition  !  I  might  have  stayed 
at  Troy  with  a  reputation  secured  ;  but  tlie  desire  of  increasing 
it  has  brought  me  here  to  Lemnos,  where  I  am  in  great  danger 
of  losing  it  altogether,  by  failing  in  this  most  ticklisli  busi- 
ness." And  to  this  unlovely  fraud,  thus  denuded  of  all  high 
semblance  or  romantic  veil,  Athena  contributes  a  miracle,  and 
protects  the  schemer  from  danger  by  making  him  unrecognizable 
to  his  victim.  No  wonder  that  Philoctetes  (for  it  is  doubtless  he) 
exclaims,  when  vanquished,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  **Ah,  let  me 
always  and  ever  be  a  friend  of  the  gods ;  for  they  get  everything, 
though  it  may  take  time."  No  wonder  that  the  dramatist  was 
pleased  to  exhibit  on  the  stage  a  miracle  which,  so  exhibited, 
aflronts  belief.  Professor  Jebb  justly  remarks  that  the  miraculous 
concealment  of  Odysseus's  identity  is  a  device  more  fit  for  narra- 
tive than  for  the  theatre.   It  must  seem  to  us  not  a  little  absurd ; 


it  did  so  beyond  doubt  to  many  of  the  audience  in  431  B.C. ;  to  us, 
because  we  have  no  faith  in  the  miracle-working  goddess ;  to 
them,  because  their  faith  was  not  robust  enough  to  bear  handling. 
No  wonder  that  the  "  atheist "  was  content,  and  more  than  con- 
tent, that  his  play  should  in  this  respect  appear  improbable.  No 
wonder,  moreover,  that  even  the  remnants  of  it  exhibit  that 
antagonism  to  jEschylus  of  which  the  author  gives  us  so  many 
and  sometimes  such  extraordinary  proofs. 

Such  were  the  distractions  of  the  dramatic  world  when 
Sophocles  composed  his  Philoctetes  and  most  of  his  now  remain- 
ing plays.  Of  the  personal  opinions  of  Sophocles  we  know  very 
little.  He  did  not,  like  Euripides,  give  his  art  to  the  expression 
of  them.  But  this  he  doubtless  saw,  and  a  lesser  man  might 
have  seen,  that,  assuming  the  restriction  of  drama  to  themes  from 
the  divine  and  heroic  tradition,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pro- 
duce perfect  work  upon  the  principles  and  with  the  aims  of 
Euripides.  Euripides  probably  saw  it  no  less,  and  made  his  own 
choice,  as  Sophocles  his.  In  the  Philoctetes  the  divergence  is 
especially  visible  and  especially  conscious.  With  Sophocles  also 
an  unscrupulous  Odysseus  attempts  a  deception  revolting  to 
our  human  sympathy.  But  he  is  left  severely  to  his  human  in- 
struments, and  fails,  just  because  his  scheme  is  immoral  and  his 
chief  instrument  not  hard  enough  for  his  purpose.  Then  and 
then  only,  when  morality  is  saved,  does  deity  intervene  to  save 
also  the  divine  purposes,  beneficently  overruling  the  passions  of 
men  in  the  name  of  "  Zeus  our  father,  in  whose  sight  all  things 
are  of  less  .account  than  reverence  towards  the  gods."  Like  the 
play  of  Euripides,  that  of  Sophocles  (twenty  years  later)  is 
antagonistic  to  its  predecessor.  The  Sophoclean  Odysseus  claims 
for  his  enterprise  the  patronage  of  Zeus,  a  claim  which  the  sequel 
emphatically  repudiates ;  and  when  Philoctetes  calls  him  a 
"  hateful  wretch  "  for  thus  "  making  the  gods  liars,"  we  may  be 
sure  that  Aristophanes  and  his  like  knew  where  to  apply  the 
rebuke. 

How  full  of  Euripides  was  the  mind  of  the  author  when  he 
wrote  tliis  play  is  shown  by  a  curious  detail.  At  the  climax  of 
the  action,  when  Neoptolemus  restores  to  Pliiloctetes  the  stolen 
bow,  Philoctetes  expresses  his  joy  in  a  line  repeated  verbatim 
from  Euripides's  Ion,  the  date  of  which,  though  not  precisely 
fixed,  was  certainly  long  before  409  B.C. : — w  (plXraT  e'nrajv,  el 
Xiyeis  ert'iTvixa  {Ion,  1488).  If  the  repetition  be,  as  it  probably 
is,  involuntary,  it  is  the  more  significant. 

The  comparison  of  Sophocles  with  his  predecessors  brings  out, 
as  is  shown  by  the  editor,  the  profound  originality  of  his  con- 
ception ;  and  it  illustrates  also  his  excellent  judgment  and  self- 
control  in  observing  the  permanent  and  the  temporary  conditions 
of  his  art.  It  is  indeed  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  when  modem 
writers  (let  us  hasten  to  say  that  Professor  Jebb  has  nothing  in 
common  with  them)  call  the  attitude  of  Euripides  irreligious.  It 
was  profoundly  religious  and  prophetic  as  regards  the  human  race 
in  general ;  and  it  is  fortunate  indeed  for  us  that  the  current  of 
influesitial  opinion  at  Athens  ran,  even  in  the  fifth  century  and  still 
more  in  the  next,  not  towards  those  who  were  for  preserving,  but 
towards  those  who  were  for  breaking  up  altogether  the  framework 
of  Hellenic  tradition.  Nevertheless,  the  functions  of  the  artist 
and  the  iconocla,st  go  ill  together,  and  the  Philoctetes  of  Euripides, 
if  we  recovered  it,  would  certainly  not  give  us  what  it  was  not 
designed  to  give,  that  exquisite  sense  of  perfection  which  belongs 
to  SophocJes,  and  which  Englishmen  are  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
through  the  work  of  our  Sophoclean  expositor. 

The  interest  of  this  general  discussion  has  taken  us  so  far  that 
we  have  little  space  for  details  ;  but  in  truth  this  journal,  as  we 
said  above,  is  no  place  for  them.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  at  v. 
1 1 49  the  editor  stands  by  his  reading,  fir)K(T  «7r'  avXicov 
4>vya  nrjdaTe,  "  Start  no  more  in  fliglits  from  your  lairs,"  for  the 
MSS.  (i)i'y5  /x'  ovKeT  ott'  avXicov  TreXare.  It  is  just  what  is 
wanted,  and  the  corruption,  traced  by  the  editor  to  an  initial 
error  proceeding  immediately  from  the  poet's  autograph,  appears 
to  us  quite  probable.  The  substitution  of  ovk  for  eV  in  v.  147, 
UTTOTav  fit  M"^??  ^ftvos  oBlttjs  tZ)V  8'  OVK.  fi(\u6paiv,  "  when  the 
dread  wayfarer,  who  hath  left  his  dwelling,  shall  return,"  may  be 
noticed  as  one  of  those  problems  to  wliich  only  a  scholar  will 
care  to  attend,  but  which  give  in  the  decisive  solution  such  keen 
pleasure  to  those  who  can  see  their  significance.  We  must  say 
no  moi-e  of  the  text,  and  nothing  of  particular  interpretations. 
The  editor  omits  nothing  and  is  everywhere  to  be  read  minutely. 
One  point  of  grammar :  in  the  note  to  v.  869  (Appendix)  the 
editor  pronounces  for  the  admissibility  of  the  aorist  infinitive 
without  (If  referring  to  the  future,  "  if  the  notion  of  futurity  is 
implied  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  principal  verb."  The 
examples  cited  however  have  all  of  them  not  simple  verbs  for 
principal,  but  fXTri's  iariv,  eiKos  icrriv,  which  some  would  distin- 
guisli  for  this  purpose  from  eXtti^o).  Whether  the  distinction 
holds  is  another  matter. 

Not  even  Sophocles  is  faultless.  He  has  attributed  to  Philoc- 
tetes (v.  1028)  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  his  enemies  threw 
on  each  other  the  responsibility  for  deserting  him.  "  How  did  he 
learn  this  ? "  asks  Dr.  Blaydes,  and  Professor  Jebb  can  only 
suppose  that  he  was  apprised  of  it  by  their  language  at  the  time 
when  he  was  abandoned.  But  the  story  of  tlie  abandonment,  as 
related  by  himself,  seems  to  show  that  he  was  asleep  at  that  time 
and  without  suspicion,  and  that  he  woke  only  to  find  himself 
alone.  And  thus  we  are  still  at  fault.  For  the  sake  of  taking 
some  objection  we  mention  this  trifling  matter,  and  so  must  con- 
clude this  inadequate  notice  of  an  excellent  and  delightful  book. 
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IBSEN'S  NEW  PLAY* 

A FEW  words  must  suffice  for  the  way  in  wbicli  Mr.  Gosse 
has  Englished  tliis  new  drama  of  Ibsen's.  The  character, 
colloquial  almost  if  not  quite  to  vulgarity,  of  the  Norwegian 
dramatist's  dialogue  throws  great  difSculties  in  the  way  of  his 
translators  ;  but  Mr.  Gosse  has,  on  the  whole,  surmounted  them 
better  than  any  one.  As  to  the  word-for-word  fidelity  of  the 
translation  we  give  no  opinion  here,  Norse  experts  may  debate 
that.  That  the  version  sufficiently  represents  the  whole  as  a  whole 
is  clear.  Only  we  wish  Mr.  Gosse  had  not  followed  the  multitude 
to  do  evil  by  using  "  Mrs."  of  his  personages.  Nobody  would 
dream  when  translating  a  French  play  of  writing  "  Mrs."  while 
keeping  the  French  surname,  and  why  it  should  be  done  in 
translating  Norwegian  passes  our  conception. 

Hedda  Gabler  (it  is  a  pity  that  the  name  is  not  more  euphoni- 
ous in  English)  strikes  us  as  a  stronger  thing  than  any  that  the 
author  has  done  since  the  Wild  Duck,  which  it  resembles  a  little 
in  its  termination,  and  also  in  other  touches.  There  is  more 
obscurity  than  we  think  there  should  be  about  the  central  situa- 
tion— which  also,  if  the  only  coherent  theory  we  can  form  of  it  be 
correct,  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  But  we  do  not  expect  pleasantness 
from  Ibsen.  The  very  first  scenes  pretty  well  acquaint  the  reader 
with  the  few  personages  and  with  their  relations  to  each  other. 
The  heroine  and  her  husband,  George  Tesman,  an  amiable  but 
very  chucklelicaded  savant,  are  just  back  from  their  long  wedding 
tour.  To  these  promptly  enter  Judge  Brack,  a  middle-aged 
bachelor  flirt,  Ejlert  Lovborg — an  old  flame  of  Hedda's,  an  old 
friend  of  Tesman's,  a  man  who  has  sown  a  remarkably  fine  crop 
of  wild  oats,  and  has  just  made  his  mark  as  a  reformed  character 
with  a  History  of  Civilization  (save  us!) — and,  lastly,  a  pretty 
foolish  Mrs.  Elvsted,  who  has  an  unsympathetic  husband,  has 
been  Hedda's  schoolfellow,  and  is  now  Lcivborg's  Egeria.  These 
five  are  practically  all  the  characters,  for  an  Aunt  Juliana 
Tesman  and  a  s  ervant  Bertha  merely  do  utility,  and  especially 
bring  out  the  unamiable  sides  of  Hedda's  character.  It  is 
promptly  made  clear  that  she  has  not  the  slightest  love  or  respect 
for  her  husband;  that  she  has  merely  married  for  a  home,  and 
perhaps  for  other  reasons  of  force  majeure.  It  is  also,  though  not 
quite  so  promptly,  clear  that  she  has,  at  any  rate,  been  very  much 
in  love  with  Ejlert  Lcivborg,  and  that  she  is  excessively  jealous 
of  Mrs.  Elvsted.  She  shows  these  feelings  in  a  rather  diabolical 
but,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  play,  not  unnatural  fashion,  by  en- 
ticing Ejlert  into  his  old  vice  of  drinking,  by  destroying  the  MS. 
of  another  and  still  more  excellent  work  of  his  which  he  has 
written  under  his  new  inspiration,  and  which  the  fool  Tesman 
puts  into  her  hands,  and  at  last  by  lending  him  a  pistol  of  her 
father's  (this  has  already,  before  the  play  began,  played  part  in 
the  story),  with  a  pretty  plain  invitation  to  commit  suicide. 
This  he  is  inclined  to  do  in  the  reaction  from  the  debauch  to 
which  her  temptation  has  led  him,  and  in  despair  at  the  loss  of 
his  MS.  and  his  character.  He  shoots  himself  in  the  boudoir  of  a 
demi-mondaine.  Brack,  who  has  been  paying  secret  court  to 
Hedda  all  through,  informs  her  that  he  knows  the  pistol ;  and, 
partly  to  escape  this  hold  over  her,  partly  regretting  Lovborg, 
but  most  of  all,  perhaps,  finding  that  the  great  work  which  she 
has  burnt  has  a  chance  of  resurrection,  her  husband  having  volun- 
teered to  reconstruct  it  from  brouillons  in  Mrs.  Elvsted's  pos- 
session, she  in  her  turn  shoots  herself,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

Thus  baldly  "  argumented,"  the  play  may  seem  not  merely  repul- 
sive, which  it  is,  not  only  ill-suited  to  the  stage,  wliich  it  is,  but 
also  rather  trivial,  which  it  is  not.  It  is,  we  think,  saved,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  character  of  the  heroine.  Brack — a  discreet 
elderly  noceur — is  not  bad  ;  but,  though  the  author  has  succeeded 
in  making  both  Tesman  and  Mrs.  Elvsted  consummate  fools,  he 
has  not  made  them  in  the  least  interesting;  and  Ejlert  Lovborg 
is  worse.  We  have,  indeed,  the  author's,  or  the  characters', 
word  for  his  genius  ;  his  speeches  and  actions  show  him  simply 
as  a  "neurotic"  imbecile,  who  talks  like  a  goose  and  behaves 
like  a  maniac.  Of  Hedda,  however,  we  confess  that  we  think 
better  than  even  .some  professed  Ibsenites  seem  to  do.  We 
have  before  now  commented  on  the  excessively  unfavourable 
portraits  of  women  which  Ibsen  draws,  and  Hedda  is,  at  any 
rate  at  first  sight,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  worst  of  them.  She  is 
as  utterly  selfish  as  a  human  being  can  be.  She  is  brutally  in- 
solent to  her  husband's  aunt,  and  indecently  contemptuous  of 
himself.  We  do  not,  difi'ering  herein  (we  see  from  looking  at  some 
remarks  of  his  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv,  after  we  read  the  play) 
with  Mr.  Gosse,  think  that  she  has  been  any  better  than  she 
should  ;  for  we  are  unable  either  to  account  for  her  actions  in  the 
piece,  or  for  her  having  tried  to  shoot  Lovborg  earlier,  or  for  her 
reproach  to  him  of  having  "  taken  advantage  of  his  comrade,"  in 
any  other  way.  She  tries  to  upset  his  and  Mrs.  Elvsted's  happi- 
ness not  only  with  deliberation  but  with  treachery,  she  lures  him 
back  to  drinking,  she  steals  and  burns  his  MS.,  she  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  his  murderess.  Her  suicide  does  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  in  the  very  least  degree  due  to  remorse  for  any  of  these 
acts,  but  to  a  general  sense  of  failure,  to  utter  boredom  with  her 
life  and  her  husband,  to  a  rebellious  desire  to  show  that  Brack 
has  not  got  the  whip-hand  of  her,  and  perhaps  her  disgust  at  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  mother  (as  we  are  told  in  the  play  she  is 
going  to  be).  Yet  we  should  by  no  means  class  her  with  Ibsen's 
most  unnatural  characters,  still  less  with  those  who,  like  Nora,  are 

*  Hedda  Gabler.  Translated  from  Henrik  Ibsen,  by  Edmund  Gosse. 
London:  Ileinemann.  1891. 


characters  of  mere  bookish  and  modish  convention  and  theory. 
She  is  very  much  less  agreeable  and  very  much  less  a  creature  of 
genius  than  Becky  Sharp,  but  she  is  not  less  possibly  real  than 
Becky.  Her  utter  ruthlessness,  her  sleepless  jealousy,  her 
blended  love  and  hate,  her  intense  self-centredness,  her  reckless- 
ness of  consequences,  are  all  strictly  feminine — exaggerated  in 
degree,  no  doubt,  but  genuine  in  kind.  There  is  nothing  purely 
modern  about  her ;  she  is  a  bourgeoise  Clytajmnestra,  a  Joan 
of  Naples  with  the  luxurious  vein  less  developed.  That  is  to 
say,  she  holds  on,  in  however  imperfect  a  fashion,  to  the  great 
traditions  of  Life  and  Art  which  alter  not ;  and  thus  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  ephemeral  and  unreal  Noras  and 
Rebeccas.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  her  portrayer,  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  foolish  heresy,  should  have  placed  her  in  surroundings  so 
ignoble  and  so  uninteresting. 


DE  QUINCET'S  WORKS.* 

WHEN  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Masson's  new  edition  of  De 
Quincey  appeared  some  year  ago,  we  pointed  out  what 
we  conceived  to  be  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  his  conception  and 
arrangement  of  it.  The  chief  points  of  objection  were — first,  that 
the  new  matter  was  dispersed  about  the  volumes,  instead  of  being 
comprised  in  a  volume  or  volumes  by  itself;  secondly,  that  not 
merely  were  De  Quincey's  order,  and  his  apparent  wish  to 
republish  this  and  not  to  republish  that,  neglected,  but  also 
his  very  digestion  and  rearrangement  of  pieces  were  arbitrarily 
disturbed.  We  see  no  occasion  to  retract  any  of  these  criticisms 
now  tliat  the  book  is  finished,  but  also  none  to  insist  on  them  at 
very  great  length.  The  "  complete  De  Quincey  "  is,  indeed,  as 
far  oft'  as  ever.  Not  only  has  Professor  Masson,  in  a  very  weU- 
conceived  and  well-executed  bibliographical  appendix,  here  to 
point  out  yet  unincluded  matter,  some  of  which  has  appeared 
during  the  progress  of  his  work  in  Mr.  Hogg's  Uncollected  Writings 
of  De  Quincey,  but  discoveries  of  MS.  letters  and  papers  have 
been  made  by  the  family,  and  are  in  one  form  or  other  being 
published,  or  to  be  published.  "  France  will  never  have  a  navy," 
said  his  intelligent,  though  unprincipled.  Majesty  Louis  XV. 
"  England  will  never  have  a  complete  De  Quincey,"  say  we,  being, 
as  we  trust,  intelligent,  as  we  hope,  not  unprincipled. 

Professor  Masson's  De  Quincey,  however,  is  by  far  the  fullest 
yet  given.  It  comprises,  we  think,  some  forty  or  fifty  new 
"  numbers,"  ranging  in  length  from  a  mere  notelet  to  a  long 
essay,  and  the  last  volume  alone  contains,  besides  smaller  pieces, 
no  less  than  five  considerable  articles — on  the  teaching  of  boys  in 
large  numbers,  on  Hannah  More,  on  the  English  language,  on 
"  The  Opium  Question,"  and  on  "  Secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland."  Of  these  the  Hannah  More  paper  most  certainly 
deserved  reproduction,  and  as  certainly  did  not  deserve  the  extra- 
ordinary editorial  liberties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by 
Professor  Masson.  The  Professor,  with  his  usual  and  rather 
impayable  complacency,  which  half-disarms  critical  wrath,  says 
that  "  it  is  now  presented,  perhaps,  in  very  much  the  form  in 
which  its  reproduction  would  have  had  De  Quincey's  own  sanc- 
tion." There  is  certainly  an  enormous  amount  of  virtue  in  your 
"  perhaps " !  which  in  the  present  instance  is  made  to  cover  a 
general  lopping  oS"  and  thinning  out  of  all  the  characteristically 
De  Quinceyan  digressions. 

We  are  unable  to  believe  that  a;  collection  edited  on  such  prin- 
ciples will  ever  be  accepted  as  the  standard  edition  of  an  English 
classic ;  and  we  make  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other  Messrs. 
Black  or  somebody  else  will  go  back  to  the  old  authoritative 
selection-collection,  reinforcing  it  by  such  of  the  subsequently 
addfid  work  as  may  be  thought  fit  in  ungarbled  form.  Mean- 
while, gravely  as  we  differ  with  Mr.  Masson  on  the  best  or  even 
the  allowable  fashion  of  editing,  he  may  be  thanked  for  a  good 
deal  of  pains  on  his  part,  resulting  in  a  certain  amount  of  plea- 
sure on  ours.  His  old-new  matter  has  not,  indeed,  falsified 
the  predictions  of  those  who  said  that  De  Quincey  was  already 
known  by  so  large  an  amount  of  utterances  on  so  vast  a  number 
of  subjects  that  nothing  of  his,  published  or  impublished,  was 
likely  to  be  found  in  reality  new.  But  it  was  not  necessary  that 
the  book  should  do  this  in  order  to  justify  itself  fairly  well.  It 
is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  "  by  far  the  most  complete  (collection)  that 
has  yet  been  offered  to  the  British  public." 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"  O  WEET  to  the  weary,  sweet  to  the  ill,  Sweet  to  the  slaves 
O  of  the  newspaper-mill"  are  the  works  of  "Gyp";  and, 
though  one  may  differ  from  another  in  sweetness,  that  quality  is 
always  present.  We  think  Ohe!  La  grande  vie  (i)  is  better, 
on  the  whole,  than  C'est  nous  qui  sofit  I'/iistoire,  though  the  pieces 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  each 
otlier,  except  a  certain  partial  reference  to  le  higlif  (let  us,  for 
the  world  is  stupid  and  malevolent,  disclaim  beforehand  even 
the  slightest  intention  of  attributing  that  or  any  such  absurdity 
to   "  Gyp ").    The   horsey  talk  of  a   sporting   dinner,  where 

*  Dc  Qtiincei/'s  Works.  New  edition.  By  David  Masson.  Vols.  II.  to 
XIV.    Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1889-1891. 

(i)  Oh£ !  La  grande  vie .'    Par  Gyp.   Paris:  Calmann  LeVy. 
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an  xnihappy  Academician  and  a  "  Monsieur  qui  voudrait 
purler  d'autre  cbose "  are  A  exed  by  the  frivolity  of  their 
fellow-guests ;  a  walk  through  the  Salon,  where  a  well-mean- 
ing person,  with  a  desire  to  improve  his  mind  and  see 
the  pictures,  is  similarly  tormented  ;  a  State  battue 
in  the  country  ;  a  wet  day  at  the  seaside  ;  a  dog-sliow ;  a  visit  to 
Longchamps  ;  a  ride  home  after  hunting  ;  a  frolic  at  a  fair  where, 
we  regret  to  say,  one  of  the  frolickesses  gets  kissed  (very  much 
against  her  will)  by  a  voyou  ;  a  Grand  Prix  day  ;  a  country  house 
where  the  well-meant  arrangements  of  the  host  and  hostess  are 
systematically  not  relished  by  their  guests  ;  and  a  lively  dramatic 
description  of  a  summer  seaside  train — these  form  the  farrago. 
The  best  beyond  question  are,  M-e  think,  the  hattue  and  the  night 
at  the  chateau.  None  of  our  best  friends  make  their  appearance, 
though  the  impersonal  "  Grincheux  "  does,  and  is  highly  divert- 
ing. But  the  arrows  of  "  Gyp  "  fall  as  close  and  sharp  as  ever  on 
the  Republican  official,  the  titled  Jew,  M.  Ohnet,  and  all  the  rest  of 
her  most  unsaintly  Saint-Sebastians,  while  her  peace  (and  the  Pax 
Gypina  is  not  to  be  despised)  is  upon  others  in  the  usual  satisfac- 
tory fashion. 

M.  de  Tinseau's  (2)  pleasant  pen  might  have  been  worse  em- 
ployed than  in  describing  how  he  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth, 
even  though  the  process  be  now  hackneyed  almost  to  death  in 
English.  For  it  is  still,  in  French,  comparatively  new  and  fresh,  and 
though  twenty  books  of  the  kind  are  published  in  Paris  now  for 
one  that  appeared  even  ten  years  ago,  there  is  still  a  not  unplea- 
sant sense  of  risk  and  adventure,  a  "  putting  forth  of  five  for  one," 
about  a  Frenchman  when  he  sets  out  for  distant  climes,  which  is 
almost  impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  experience.  That  M.  de 
Tinseaii  writes  in  good  taste  as  well  as  with  liveliness  need 
hardly  be  said,  and  perhaps  he  nowhere  shows  the  rarer  and  more 
precious  quality  better  than  in  a  sort  of  counterblast  to  Madame 
Chrysanthhne  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  subject  of  Japan.  In 
the  same  way,  by  ingenious  reticences  and  between-lino  hints,  he 
contrives,  while  he  would  fain  think  that  the  Canadians  are 
not  very  fond  of  ourselves,  to  administer  a  tacit  rebuke  to  that 
curious  little  party  of  Frenchmen  who  think  that  their  old  colony 
is  dying  to  throw  herself  back  into  their  arms.  It  is  not  uninte- 
resting to  note  that  M.  de  Tinseau  is  of  opinion,  comparing  im- 
pressions of  these  and  other  travels  of  his,  that  the  most  charming 
place  in  the  world,  taking  it  all  round,  is  Ceylon. 

The  eighth  volume  of  M.  Bengesco's  very  pretty  Selected  Tl'orJis 
of  Voltaire  (3)  contains  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of 
Charles  XII. 

The  second  volume  of  that  portion  of  the  great  collection  of 
Instructions  to  French  Ministers  (4)  which  is  devoted  to  Russia 
covers  the  period  from  1749  to  the  Revolution,  a  period  of  quite 
exceptional  importance  in  regard  to  the  relations  between  the 
two  Powers.  For  it  included  the  Seven  Years'  War,  when 
they  vainly  endeavoured  to  check  the  growth  of  Prussia,  the 
partitions  of  Poland,  the  rise  of  Russia  under  Catherine  to  the 
position  of  a  really  first-class  Power,  and  the  corresponding 
decadence  of  two  other  Powers,  Poland  and  Turkey,  with  which 
France  had  repeatedly  had  very  close  relations.  The  work  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  any  one  better  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  M.  Alfred  Rambaud. 

M.  Oscar  Metenier's  La  lutte pour  T amour  (5)  is  rather  a  study 
of  Parisian  argot  than  anything  else,  and,  though  the  series  of 
short  sketches  of  which  it  consists  all  deal  with  left-handed 
unions  among  the  lower  classes,  there  is  nothing,  except  the 
language,  particularly  "  naturalist  "  about  it.  We  have  never 
found  this  kind  of  reading  very  delightful  ourselves ;  but  the 
ingenious  mind  which  wants  to  keep  itself  abreast  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  langue  verte  may  like  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SOME  agreeable  .sketches  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country 
parson  and  his  flock  are  collected  in  tl;e  Rev.  J.  B.  Burne's 
Parson  and  Peasant  (Methuen  &  Co.)  Without  any  lamentations 
for  old  times,  or  any  sentimental  yearnings  for  their  return,  Mr. 
Burne  depicts  the  peasant  in  these  days  of  change,  changed  and 
changing  still  as  he  is,  yet  preserving  many  characteristics  of  his 
fathers.  A  nice  observation  and  a  sobriety  of  tone  distinguish 
these  chapters  in  the  natural  history  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
He  is  portrayed  at  work,  in  health,  in  sickness,  at  school,  in 
church,  with  a  Crabbe-like  fidelity  to  nature  which  is  refreshing 
indeed.  Other  subjects  that  are  cleverly  handled  in  this  pleasant 
book  are  the  trials  of  school-teachers,  co-operative  shops  in 
villages,  and  the  round  of  visits  that  make  up  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  country  parson's  daily  duties. 

The  Ogowe  Band,  by  Joseph  11.  Reading  (Philadelphia  :  Reading 
&  Co. ;  London  :  Brentano's),  is  a  narrative  of  African  travel  by 
an  American  missionary  whose  sphere  of  work  is  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  book  comprises  an  interesting  account  of 
various  mission  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast,  Old  Calabar,  Gaboon, 
Corisco,  and  other  places,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  photographic 
engravings,  some  of  which  are  extremely  pretty.    It  is  pleasant 

(2)  Vu  Havre  a  3Iarscille,  pur  1' Amcrique  et  le  Japan.  Par  Leon  de 
Tinse.iu.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  O'^uvrei  choisies  de  Voltaire.  Par  Georges  Bengesco.  Tome  viii. 
Paris  :  Librairie  des  Bibliophiles. 

(4)  Iteciifil  des  instructions  au.v  amhassadeurs  de  France — liussie. 
Tome  second.    Paris  :  Alcan. 

(5)  La  hitte  pour  V  amour.    Par  Oscar  Mete'nier.    Paris:  Charpentier. 


to  read  the  comments  of  some  of  the  young  and  wondering 
Americans  who  composed  the  adventurous  band  that  travelled 
from  I'hiladelphia  to  Africa,  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Madeira. 
The  woman  who  sold  "  hot  snails "  in  Liverpool  in.spired  "  the 
Judge  "  to  inform  the  incredulous  members  of  the  party  that 
"  there  were  few  oysters  in  England,  and  these  snails  in  some 
measure  took  their  place."  Thus  do  we  learn  of  the  traveller. 
Of  the  drinking  habits  of  the  white  man  on  the  West  Coast  an 
appalling  illustration  is  given.  There  was  a  trader  dying  at  one 
of  the  ports,  and  his  fellow- traders  came  around  to  "give  him  a 
good  send-off."  They  put  liim  in  an  armchair,  and  made  him 
"  drink  to  the  occasion,"  drinking  with  him  till  one  by  one  they 
slid  off  their  seats  to  the  floor  "in  a  drunken  mess,"  leaving  the 
dead  man  eventually  the  only  sober  one  of  the  party. 

A  young  persecuted  inventor  is  the  hero  of  a  capital  story  by 
Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  entitled  Against  Heavy  Odds  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  Ingomar  Vang  invents  a  very  ingenious  harpoon 
for  use  in  the  whale  fishery.  Many  whales,  it  seems,  are  lost 
after  being  struck  by  the  ordinary  method.  Vang's  harpoon  ia 
fired  from  a  swivel-gun,  and  bears  a  bomb  which  generates  a  gas 
within  the  whale,  and  buoys  the  beast  upwards  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  Vang  is  pursued  and  robbed  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous enemy,  and  it  is  only  after  an  exciting  coil  of  adventures 
that  he  earns  a  well-merited  victory.  The  story  is  decidedly 
clevei',  and  the  invention  described  is,  we  are  assured,  already 
perfected,  if  not  patented. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace's  delightful 
book.  The  Malay  Archipelago  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is  "substan- 
tially the  same  as  early  editions,"  with  some  few  additional 
foot-notes,  where  the  author  deems  it  advisable  to  modify  his 
original  conclusions  in  the  light  of  recent  research. 

Another  interesting  reprint,  though  of  a  work  that  has  only 
lately  been  re-issued  in  another  series,  is  the  edition  of  Darwin's 
treatise  On  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,  in  the 
"  Camelot  Series"  (Walter  Scott).  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Williams 
contributes  an  excellent  "  Prefatory  Note,"  and  the  illustrative 
plates  are  admirably  legible. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe's  British  Ferns  and  IVhei'e  Found  (Swan  Son- 
nenschein  &  Co.)  forms  one  of  the  "  Voung  Collector"  series  of 
handbooks,  and  is  the  work  of  an  enthusiastic  collector  and  culti- 
vator of  ferns.  The  book  will  be  found  very  useful,  and  is  well 
illustrated  by  woodcuts. 

The  new  Official  Guide  to  the  Exhibition  Galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  is  a  compact  and  handy  volume,  with  very  useful  histo- 
rical summaries  prefixed  to  the  descriptive  sections  dealing  with 
the  various  antiquarian  and  art  galleries,  and  some  legible  plans 
and  maps. 

From  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons  we  have  received  Aytoun'g 
Lays  of  the  Cavaliers,  annotated  for  junior  classes,  each  poem 
printed  separately,  with  notes  and  introduction,  at  the  small 
price  of  twopence. 

The  new  volume  of  the  "  Pseudonym  Library  "  comprises  a 
grim  story  in  the  manner  of  "  Monk  "  Lewis,  A  Mystery  of  the 
Campagna  (Fisher  Unwin),  which  is  not  the  least  fantastic  of 
legends  of  the  vampire,  and  less  incredible,  with  all  its  extra- 
vagance, than  A  Shadoio  on  a  Wave,  a  sketch  of  artistic  life  in 
Venice,  in  the  same  volume.  In  this  second  romance  a  young 
painter,  who  is  married  to  a  pretty,  but  commonplace,  woman, 
becomes  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Venetian  girl,  while  his  wife 
is  enjoying  fashionable  life  in  Paris.  He  never  tells  his  love,  and 
lets  concealment  make  a  fool  of  him.  When  his  wife  returns 
from  Paris  suddenly,  the  mere  sight  of  husband  and  wife  in  a 
gondola  causes  the  lovely  Venetian  to  die  of  grief.  After  such  a 
catastrophe,  lamias  and  vampires  are  really  persuasive. 

A  Baffled  Vengeance,  by  J.  Evelyn  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.), 
is  a  brief  yet  exciting  story  of  life  in  West  Indian  plantations,  in 
which  runaway  "  niggers,"  the  bold,  bad  slaveholder,  the  senti- 
mental planter,  and  other  familiar  persons  play  lively  parts. 

As  there  are  "  mad  doctors,"  there  may  be  said  to  be  mad 
stories,  of  which  Was  He  Mad?  by  Victor  R.  (Routledge)  is 
one  of  the  maddest.  A  more  incoherent  tissue  of  absurdities  was 
never  put  forth  in  fiction. 

The  British  Colonist  in  North  America  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.)  is  a  useful  "Guide  for  intending  emigrants"  to  British 
Columbia,  California,  Texas,  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  States. 
The  author  writes  with  excellent  caution  on  the  resources  of 
these  countries,  and  supplies  information  that  is  evidently  derived 
from  personal  observation  and  experience.  For  example,  his  re- 
marks on  fruit  culture  in  California  are  full  of  good  sense.  He 
warns  new  emigrants  against  relying  too  much  on  the  climate 
and  soil  of  California.  There,  as  in  all  other  lands,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  grow  only  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  necessary  also  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art.  In  size  and  appear- 
ance, he  remarks,  Californian  fruit  and  vegetables  are  notable, 
yet  in  flavour  they  are  very  inferior  to  the  growth  of  Eastern  and 
Northern  States.  Altogether,  this  is  a  timely  and  sensible  hand- 
book. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a  demand  for  plays  designed  for  repre- 
sentation by  young  ladies,  and  Our  School,  a  three-act  comedy 
by  Emily  S.  Ford  (Leeds  :  Dodgson),  responds  satisfactorily  to 
tiie  needs  of  college  theatricals,  and  the  like.  Miss  Ford's 
comedy  makes  no  exacting  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  stage- 
manager.  It  is  ingeniously  devised  and  the  dialogue  is  terse  and 
sparkling.  The  characters  are  brightly  sketched,  and  sufficiently 
diverse  to  facilitate  distribution  of  the  parts  among  youthful 
I  aspirants 
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The  Year's  Art  (Virtue  &  Co.),  edited  by  Mr.  Marcus  B. 
Huish,  like  other  well-approved  annuals,  makes  no  innovating 
departure  from  its  established  form,  as  a  record  of  art  and  an 
epitome  of  artistic  enterprise.  The  summarized  accounts  of  ex- 
hibitions, the  lists  of  sales,  the  directory  of  artists,  and  the  other 
useful  features  of  this  excellent  handbook,  are  as  compact  and 
'^^  well  arranged  as  in  previous  issues.  As  a  book  for  reference, 
The  Year's  Art  is  both  clear  and  accurate. 

The  Clergy  List  for  1 89 1  (Kelly  &  Co.),  following  the  time- 
konoured  divisional  plan,  comprises  the  full  list  of  the  clergy, 
the  directory  of  diocesan  and  cathedral  establishments,  and  that 
•of  Scottish,  Irish,  and  colonial  churches. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  the  Post  Office  Directory 
for  the  current  year,  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  Metropolitan 
area,  the  study  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  wonderful 
"  streets  "  section  of  the  Directory,  is  more  stimulating  to  the 
•  imagination  than  any  statistics  can  be.  But  the  introductory 
remarks  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the  labours  involved  in  the 
compilation  of  this  prodigious  and  invaluable  work. 

This  month's  issue  of  Our  Celebrities  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is 
devoted  wholly  to  music  and  musicians,  with  portraits  of  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Halle  and  of  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  all  three 
admirable  examples  of  photographic  portraiture. 

The  ever  useful  Debrett's  House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial 
Bench  (Dean)  for  1891  has  appeared,  and  should  be  promptly 
placed  on  the  shelves  of  those  who  "  want  to  know." 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  in  one  volume  of  Ros- 
setti's  Poetical  Works,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  (Ellis  & 
Elvey)  ;  Savonarola,  by  Alfred  Austin,  second  edition  (Mac- 
millan  &  Co.);  On  the  Modijications  of  Orffan{sms,hj  TtsLyid  Syme 
(Melbourne  :  Robertson) ;  The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy,  by 
James  McCosh,  LL.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Elementary  Botany,  by 
Joseph  W.  Oliver  (Blackie  &  Sons) ;  Illustrations,  Vol.  V.,  edited 
by  F.  G.  Heath  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ;  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Nurse, 
by  Sister  Eva  (Bemrose  &  Sons) ;  Some  Principles  of  Everyday 
Art,  by  Lewis  F.  Day  (Batsford) ;  Whisper  !  by  Frances  Wynne 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  A  Vision  of  Empires, 
by  G.  H.  Cremer  (Oxford  :  Parker  &  Co.)  ;  The  Shadows  of  the 
Lake,  by  F.  Leyton  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  A 
Beturn  to  Paradise;  and  other  Essays,  by  John  James  Piatt 
(Elliot  Stock) ;  Travels  in  Europe,  by  G.  H.  W.  Harrison  (Bem- 
rose) ;  Elementary  Mechanics,  by  Edward  P.  Culverwell  (Long- 
mans &  Co.) ;  The  Economic  Basis  of  Protection,  by  Simon  N. 
Patten  (Philadelphia :  Lippincott)  ;  Oak  Bend,  by  Anna  B. 
Warner  (Nisbet) ;  The  Little  Princess  Angel,  by  Stella  Austin 
(Smith  &  Innes)  ;  Once  Hindu  ;  Now  Christian,  an  autobiography, 
edited  by  J.  Murray  Mitchell  (Nisbet);  Was  She  His  Wife? 
from  the  German  of  VV.  Heimburg,  by  Helen  Wolff  (Eden, 
Remington,  &  Co.) ;  and  a  third  edition  of  Mr.  J.  Marshall 
Mather's  John  Buskin  ;  his  Life  and  leaching  (Warne  &  Co.) 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  retuin  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 

Advektisements  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advektisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  A 
^inted  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PABIS. 

Tlie  Satttrday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveaxj,  22  Bv£  de  la  Banqtie  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Bue  de  Bivoli;  at 
Le  KiosftUB  DuPERRON,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosauE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

At  Nice  Copies  are  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Galignani's  Libbart, 
■and  at  Cannes  at  the  Libeaieie  Maillan. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

■Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damebll  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £\  10s.  Ad.  or  $7  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Boyce,  at  the 
■Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T.YCEUM.— MATINEE,  RAVENSWOOD,  TO-DAY  (Satur- 

J-'  day)  at  2.  To-night  THE  BELLS.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  every  Night 
at  «  (excepting  every  Friiloy  and  Saturilav).  K  A  VENS VVO' )D  every  I'ridav  Ninht.  THE 
LYONS  MAIL.  Saturrtny  iiiKhts.  February  7  and  14.  MATINCES,  MUCH"  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING,  Saturdays.  Feltruary  7  and  14.  BoxOffice  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5,  and  during 
the  performance  LYCEUM. 

RINCESS'S  THEATRE.— Mrs.  LANGTRY,  Sole  Lessee 

and  Manageress.— Every  Evening  at  S.o,  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Mrs. 
Langtry  as  Cleopatra,  Mr.  Coghlau  as  Antony.  For  Cast  pee  daily  papers.     Doors  Qpea 
at  7.30.    Carriages  at  11.     BoT-office  jopen 
every  WEDNESDAY  and  SATURDAY,  at  2. 


10  to  5.    Telephone,  3995.  MATINEES, 


MAPLE   &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


^NATOLIAN  CARPETS. 

TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN  STAIR  CARPETS.  The 
Largest  Collection  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS  in  every  size  from  8  ft. 
by  C  ft.  up  to  the  exceptional  dimensions 
of  4U  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  as  well  as 
an  unusually  ample  variety  for  Stairs 
and  Corridors,  in  widths  ranging  from 
27  to  54  inches. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive 
weekly  consignments  of  these 
CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chasers to  e.xamine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
where. Such  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most 
unique  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

MAPLE 


fpURKEY  CARPETS. 
A    TURKEY  CARPET  is, 

-^^^  above  all  others,  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Dining-room,  its  agreeable 
warmth  of  colouring  enhancing  the 
effect  of  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

A  NATOLIAN    and  TUR- 

KEY  CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  in  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO. 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
suijerior  quality  and  finish, having  their 
own  agents  at  Ouchak,  who  personally 
supervise  the  dyeing  and  weaving. 
Purchasers  of  Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  CO. 


&  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Tlie  Pine  Forest  at  Home. 


8ANITAS  OIL" 


FOR  WINTER  COUGH,  BRONCHITIS,  INFLUENZA, 
AND  ALL  LUNG  AND  THROAT  TROUBLES 

INHALE 

"a.   IsrEVEE,-^'7^IIiI2Sr<3-  ItEIvIEIDTr." 

"Inhalation  of  '  Sanitaa '  Vapour  is  especially  valuable." 

William  Abbotts,  M.D.,  M.R.O.P.,  and  M.R.C.S. 
"  '  Sanitas  Oil '  used  as  spray  or  with  Vaporiser  is  more  generally  efficacious  than 
other  remedies." — Hospital  Gazelle. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited,  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 


i  ( 


G.B." 


"  LANCET"^  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS : 

OEORG^E  &,  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 

BENGER'S  FOOD 


FOR 
CHILDREN 


INFANTS, 

AND  INVALIDS. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION,  LONDON;  AND  HIGHEST  AWARD, 
ADELAIDE,  law. 

Extract  pbom  Private  Lktteb — "  My  last  little  hoy  was  ferlen'irely  upon  BENGER'S 
F(>OD  from  binh.  and  ft  tiealtliii;r  child  it  would  be  uilficult  to  tind.  My  wife  souudd  the 
praise  of  liENGER'S  FOOD  everywhere." 

Retail  in  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  Ss.,  and  lOs.,  by  Chemists,  &c.,  everywhere. 
WHOLESALE  OP  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

Special  attention  paid  to  temporary  Installations  fob  Dances,  &o> 
Inquiriea  invited.  Eatimatea  free. 

WOODHOUSE  &  EAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Where  a  Model  lastallation  can  be  seen  at  work. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE  PANTOMIME.— Tremendous  success! 

^  The  greatest  hit  of  the  (eason.  FIFTIETH  PERFORMANCE,  THURSDAY 
EVENING,  FEBRUARY  5,  at  7.3U.  Every  Afternoou  at  3,  aad  Thursdays  and  Saturday 
Evenings  at  7.30.   Seats,  Is.  to  53. 

(CRYSTAL    PALACE    PANTOMIME.  —  WHITTINGTON 

^  AND  HIS  CAT.  Acknowledged  tn  be  the  hcxi  and  prettiest  Pantomime  of  the 
year!  Written  by  Ilorare  Lennard.  i  npre  eclentedly  powerful  company,  including'  Mi-a 
JEdith  Bruce.  Mis-(  Kate  Sutlivan.  and  Miss  Susie  V''uu:_'han,  Mias  Carrie  Coote,  Miss  Xi  innic 
Inch,  Misg  £tln_d  Verne,  Mi--^  Aiice  Hruct-.  and  iHiea  Kate  Chard  ;  Mr.  Mat  Rolison  and  Mr. 
J.  J.  Dallas.  Mr.  Willmm  llojiai  th.  Mr.  C.  II  Fent'»n.  Mr.  Deane  Brand.  Mr.  RpuI.en  Inch, 
Mr.  D.  Abrahnma,  and  Mr.  Tom  Loveli.  Entire  Pautomtme  invented  and  i>roduced  under 
direction  of  Oscar  Barrett. 

KADFOED  HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 
PREPARATOHY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Eatabliahed  1800. 
Boya  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  asje.  and  pi'epared  for  College  and  Local  Examiaa- 
tions,  which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Eight  awe* 
of  recreation  ground  Apply  for  particular.-*  to  Hra,  aad  Miaa  Hodqhton. 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


This  pure  Solution  is  the  best  remedy 
for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn, 
Headiiche,  Goat,  and  Indigestion. 


D 


INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. 


Tlie  s.ifpst  and  most  gentle  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions.  Ladies, 
Ciiildren  and  Infants. 


Sold  throughout  the  World. 


HOTELS. 

T^EDFORD   HOTEL,    BFIIGIITON.    Old  Established. 

•^-^  Unequalled  in  situation.  Oppoaitc  West  Pier.  Spacious  Cofiee  and  Reading  Rooma. 
Bea-water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines.   Moderate  taritt". 

GEO.  UECKFORD,  Manager. 

TLFRACOMBE.  —  ILFRAGOMEE    HOTEL.     MILD  and 

equable  climate.  First-class  return  railway-ticket  from  London  (Waterloo)  and  seven 
daya'  uoard,  Room,  6ic.  Five  Guineaa.  Aak  for  Hotel  Tickets. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


nLIFTON  COLLEGE.-CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nineor  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer,  l.v9l,  value  fromX25  to  X50  a  year,  which  may  be  increaaed  I'rom  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  coses  of  scliolars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  Irom  the  Hkad-Master  or  Skcuetaky,  The  College,  Clifton,  Briitd. 

OYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845.  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmere,  Land  Agenta,  Sur- 
veyors, intending  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Fartniug,  Estate  Maaageraent,  Forestry,  &c.  ttc. 

For  Prospectus,  with  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy.  Coursea  of  Instruction^  Soholarablpft. 
Diulomaa,  Arc,  apply  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 

TUB  SESSION  begau  on  TUESDAY.  January  27,  1891. 


R 


OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
Tne  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arrauced  to  lit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India, orthe  Coloniea.  About  FIETY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1891. 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  ofler  TEN  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Fablie 
Works  Department  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For particulora, 
apply  to  the  Seokktary,  at  the  CoUeee. 

■r)ENSTONE  COLLEGE. 

■^-^  Terms.  31  Guineas.  Head- Master's  House,  4S  Guineas.  Classical  and  Modern  Sidea, 
THE  TEllM  be^ran  on  January  30.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  D.  EuwabdkS,  M.A, 
Head-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoxetcr. 

EDUCATION   in   GERMANY  and   PREPARATION  for 
WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  and  other  EXAMINATIONS. 
Colonel  H.  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (  Retired  Full  Pay  R.M.  Artillery,  and  late  Professor 
of  Fortitication  and  (ieonietrical  Drawiii'.<,  and  E  itaiuim-T  in  Landscape  Drawing,  «c.,  at  the 
Roval  Naval  College),  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  Mcdjidie,  assisted  by  Messrs. 
Gurney  and  Adams  (.Cambridge  B.A.'s),  and  a  strong  statf  of  Instructorj  tor  Modern  Lan- 
guages. I've.,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS. 
Prospectus,  and  successes,  forwarded  immediately  on  application. 
Freiburg  i Black  Forest).  Baden. Germany. 

TTPPINGIIAM   SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  take 

^     place  at  ITppingham  on  the  24th,  2.Hh.  and  26th  of  March.  IHyi,  for  SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  two  of        per  annum,  limited  to  two  boarding,  houses ;  two  ofXW  per 
annu"i  ;  two  of       per  annum,  each  tenable  at  the  School. 
Application  o  be  made  by  March  15, 1891. 

ROSSALL    SCHOOL.  —  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
Senior  and  .Tnnior.    About  Thirteen,  varying  in  value  froni  fpi  Guineas  to£lOayear» 
will  he  awurded  by  Examination  held  at  Ro-jsall  and  at  Oxford  on  April  1,2,  and  3. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Hbad-Mastkr,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


T 


TKAININa  FOB  ELECTEICAL  ENGINEERS. 

HE  ELECTRICAL  STANDARDIZING,  TESTING,  and 

TRAINING  INSTITUTION. 
Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
Board  ofCuiilrul. 
The  Riitht  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD,  Chairman. 
The  Ri^ht  Hon.  Lord  CASTLETOWN,  of  Upper  Ossory. 
The  Hon.  REGINALD  BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT  HAMMOND. 
FRANCIS  INCE. 
W.  O.  SMITH. 
HUGH  ERAT.  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  A.M.I.C.E.,  Principal 
The  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with  some  of  the  largest  Electricity  Supply  Companies, 
into  whi>se  works  and  stations  the  Students  arc  drafted. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  P.  A.  LATHAM,  M.A.,  15  St.  Helen's  Place, 
E.C. 

PRE   SCILLA,   LAUSANNE.— Miss   WILLS,  late  Head- 
Mistress  of  the  Norwich  Ilidi  School,  has  a  very  comfortnhle  EDUCATIONAL 
HOME  for  ELDER  GIRLS.   Garden  and  full-sized  Tennis-court.   Numbers  limited. 
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HE  VIVISECTION  MANIA.— Another  "SCIENTIFIC" 

BUBBLE  BURST  !_Relativc  to  Dr.  Koch's  Lit|uid  "  Remedy."  it  now  apoears  that 
ProfesHor  Viiehow  (no  Fren(;hman)  brin;;s  forwanl  his  own  experience  based  upon  an 
cxarnimttion  in  the  Pathological  Institute  of  twentv-one  ca-^es  which  have  proved  fatal 
duriiiir  (ir  alter  the  treatment  by  the  so-called  "  Remedy."  Professor  VJrchow  asserts  that 
the  "  Remedy  "  act-^  as  a  severe  irritant,  and  that  he  ob-erved  the  injections  of  Dr.  Koch'a 
'*  Retncdv  "  cause  the  bacilli  to  multiply  in  the  body,  and  to  migrate  to  parts  where  there 
were  uoii'e  before,  thus  virtuallv  eeneratins  a  new  atfection. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rtviie  Gi'ncrale  d"-  Clini</ue  ct  de  T/ti'rapeutirjue  says,  that  Koch 'a  in- 
jections are  not  only  nseless,  but  positively  (to  far  as  observed  in  France)  harmful  ;  and  as  to 
tlie  fact  that  the  "Remedy"  is  a  complete  failure,  he  has  no  dour)t ;  and,  he  adds,  that  he 
feiirs  hutfering  humanity  can  only  re^'ard  it  as  one  deception  the  more. 
Should  all  this  prove  correct,  this  Remedy  "  will  follow  the  fate  of  the  Cholera  Bacillus. 
So  much  for  pure  cultivation  of  Bacilli  in  the  bodies  of  Guinea-pi^s  !— and  the  "  hysterical 
rush  "  to  Berlin  ! 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  VIVISECTION. 

GEORGE  R.  JESSE,  Jlonorari/  Se^retnrif, 
January  22, 18Id.  Henbury,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

P.S  Tlie  Lancet  asserts  that  Koch's  fluid  "  hag  a  very  powerful  toxic  effect"  and  "  i»  tu 

direct  cardiac  poison." 


FRY'S 


Lancet — "  Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times — "  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids,' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland— "I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


THROAT 
RRITATION 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness   and   dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the 
voice.  For  tlicse  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLY- 
CERINE JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands 
at  the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act 
of  sucking,  the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable 
confections  becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in 
lioxes,  7|d. ;  tins.  Is.  l^d. ;  labelled  "JAMES 
EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London." 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 
will  meet  in  theOuililhnll  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesaay.  March  in.  HH.  at  Ilalf-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  tiiKinc;  on  IUII1.DINC.  LtA>fc  lor  « 
term  of  Ei-hty  Ycora  TWO  TLOTS  of  very  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  sUuate  m 
Gi  aecchurch  t^trect.  ,         u  v 

Further  pnrticulnrs,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  rnay  be  had  on  appnca- 
tion  at  tlie  Office  of  the  EnKineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  GuiMhall. 
The  Commissioners  ilo  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  proposal. 
Persona  tcodcrinj;  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  Ag-nt,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  party  whose  offer  is  accepted  wiW 
be  renuired  to  execute  an  utrreciiient  and  bond  at  the  same  time.  „        .  „        u  w 

Proposils  must  he  scaled  up,  endorsed  on  the  outside,  "Tender  for  Ground,  Oraccchurcn 
Street."  and  be  delivered  in  addressed  to  the  undersigned  before  One  o  clock  on  the  eaia 
day  of  treaty. 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE. 

January,  1891.  Principal  Clert. 
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CHRONICLE. 

'pRI}>A  Y  week  saw  by  far  the  liveliest  debate 
Ik  rarliament.  in  the  J  jovver  Ilouse  that  the  present  Session 
had  yielded  since  its  autumn  beginning.  The 
names  of  the  Tithes  Redemption  Commissioners  having 
been  announced,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  '•  called  attention " 
(which,  but  for  Mr.  Lefevre,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  would 
not  have  been  given)  to  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  sug- 
gested compulsory  arbitration  (on  the  lines  of  that  so  well 
known  as  successful  on  the  Vandeleur  estate)  to  cure  the 
obstinate  wickedness  of  liish  landlords.  He  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  followed  by  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde 
(a  red-hot  Home  Ruler,  who,  to  the  delight  of  the  House, 
described  how  he  had  evicted  a  "  very  stupid  tenant"  who 
would  not  accept  his  landlord's  reduction),  by  Colonel 
Saunderson  (who  was  effective  as  u-ual),  by  Mr.  Healy 
(who  did  not  seem  quite  to  know  whether  he  hated  Mr. 
Parxell  or  Mr.  Balfour  most),  and,  after  some  others,  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  Chief  Secretary  is  never  happier  than 
when  he  is  dealing  with  pretentious  imbecility  like  Mr. 
Lefevre's,  which  supplies  just  the  necessary  irritant  and 
.stimulant  to  bring  him  out.  "  If  I  were  an  Irish  land- 
"  lord,"  said  Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  House  cheered  him 
frantically,  "  I  would  beg  my  bread  before  I  would  give  in 
"  to  the  Plan  of  Campaign  myself,  or  let  any  other  landlord 
"  do  so  for  want  of  my  assistance."  We  may  observe  that, 
if  a  good  number  of  Irish  landlords  had  had  this  spirit, 
Ireland  would  be  a  loyal  and  pmsperous  country  to-day. 
The  speech  would  have  been  good  in  any  case ;  it  only 
needed  to  be  followed,  as  it  was,  by  Sir  George  Trevely'an, 
to  make  the  defeat  of  the  motion  by  213  to  152  a  certainty. 

In  the  Upper  House  on  Monday  Lord  Salisbury  gave 
an  answer  of  a  decisive  kind  to  Lord  Delawarr's  amiable, 
but  not  too  wise,  anxiety  about  tlie  state  of  health  of 
Arabi  Paslia.  The  Prime  Minister  very  properly  refused 
to  hold  out  any  hopes  whatever  of  Aradi's  restoration  to 
the  counrry  which  he  threw  into  disorder,  in  which  he 
rebelled  against  his  sovereign  and  military  superior,  and  on 
which  he  brought,  indirectly,  indeed,  one  great  benefit— the 
English  occupation — but,  directly,  much  evil.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Herschell  billed  (and  cooed)  over 
the  Custod)'  of  Children  Bill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
that  it  must  either  be  the  very  bnst  or  the  very  worst 
measure  ever  laid  before  Parliament.  In  the  Commons 
Mr.  Cobb  appeared  in  his  now  well-established  character  of 
ghoul ;  and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  with  a  courage  and 
chivalry  befittmg  the  official  waver  of  the  flag  that  braved, 
undertook  to  defend  the  reputation  of  that  Madame  de  la 
Crucue-Cassee  among  weapons,  the  iio-ton  gun.  Then 
the  House  betook  itself  to  the  Tithes  Bill.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  jibbing  of  Mr.  Gedge,  in  one  of  those  fits  of 
wickedness  which  will  occasionally  come  upon  the  most  re- 
spectable of  niembers,  the  Bill  would  have  got  through  Com- 
mittee that  night;  as  it  was,  the  discussion  had  to  run  over 
till  the  nest  day. 

The  stage  was  accordingly  completed  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Gedge  having,  if  not  the  magnanimity  to  agree,  the  prudence 
to  stay  away  ;  but  before  this  the  House  of  Commons  had 
got  through  a  considerable  amount  of  mii-cellaneous  business. 
We  do  not  see  any  great  justice  iu  finding  fault  with  the 
small  number  of  members  who  assembled  to  discuss  the 
magazine  rifie,  and  by  loS  to  7^  to  negative  Mr.  Marjori- 
BANKs's  mot  ion  for  a  Royal  Commission  on  it.  The  subject 
is  exceedingly  technical  ;  and,  moreover,  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Hanbury,  whose  cross-bench  mind  was  for 
once  useful,  a.s.ser'ed,  was  clearly  the  right  one.  Neither 
the  House  nor  a  Commission  ought  to  be  called  in  to  help 
or  to  correct  the  paid  servants  of  the  Crown  in  doing  its 
business.    If  r hey  give  v^.  a  bad  rifi-,  let  them  bear  the 


responsibility  of  it.  It  was  a  pity  that  Mr.  Stanhope,  who 
might  have  urged  this  view  with  dignity,  preferred  to  urge 
something  like  it  in  a  querulous  fashion  which  was  any- 
thing but  dignified.  The  good  side  of  the  debate  was  that 
it  showed  a  commendable  absence  of  party  feeling,  Con- 
servative members  being  quite  as  outspoken  as  any  others 
in  condemning  this  other  weapon,  which  certainly  seems 
to  be  like  the  poet's  maiden,  in  that  there  are  none  to  praise 
and  very  few  to  love  it,  except  official  admirers.  The  House 
also  talked  about  Higher  Education  in  Scotland,  about  the 
Railway  Hours  question,  and  so  forth. 

Wednesday  was  a  kind  of  field-day  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  bringing  in  (as  Gladstonians 
had  been  "  mentioning  with  hor  "  for  some  days)  his  third 
Private  Member's  Bill  within  living  memory — the  Bill,  to 
wit,  which  has  been  unkindly  called  the  Three  lis  Bill. 
He  made,  of  course,  the  .xth  finest  speech  he  ever  made, 
and  was  followed  on  the  same  side  by,  among  others,  Mr. 
AsQUiTH,  who,  perhaps  fancying  himself  at  the  Union, 
argued  with  delightful  undergraduate  gravity  that  the 
State  ought  not  to  concern  itself  with  the  religious  opinions 
of  its  officers.  And  government  is  for  the  happiness  of 
the  governed,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  guilt  of  Queen  Mary,  and  this  House  approves 
(or  does  not  approve)  the  referring  of  international  diffi- 
culties to  ai'bitration,  and  there's  milestones  on  the  Dover 
road.  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  256  to  223,  there  being 
a  certain  amount  of  cross- voting,  and  everybody  kno9v- 
ing  that,  for  all  the  solemn  constitutional  arguments,  it 
was  the  merest  priviler/iwn — intended,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  get  Mr.  Gladstone  out  of  some  of  the  odium  in  which 
English  Roman  Catholics  hold  him  ;  on  the  other,  to  provide 
places  for  certain  of  his  supporters  ;  and,  for  a  third  object, 
to  put  the  Government  in  a  difficulty  between  their  ultra- 
Protestant  and  their  Roman  Catholic  supporters.  The 
second  purpose  failed,  and  Ireland  will  be  spared  for  the  pre- 
sent from  the  crowning  woe  of  being  governed  by  Lord 
RipoN ;  the  other  two  seem,  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
letter  of  Friday  morning,  to  have  been  partly  attained. 
But  the  Duke  is  too  good  a  Tory,  and,  therefore,  too 
sensible  a  man,  to  let  irritation  dwell  on  his  mind.  If  he 
has  any  doubts,  let  him  ask  the  Pope  himself  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone,  dona  ferens,  is  a  person  to  be  trusted. 

On  Tlivrsday  some  lively  talking,  but  no  division,  took 
place  on  Mr.  Lowtiier's  motion  about  Hargan's  case.  We 
have  frequently  put,  and  now  put  once  more  elsewhere,  our 
views  on  that  matter,  and  we  need  only  say  here  that  we 
think  Mr.  Matthews  right.  The  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  whole  debate  was  Mr.  Fielden's  appeal  to  the  un- 
relieved member  for  Hackney  to  tell  him  whether  he — Mr. 
Fielden — might  shoot  Mr.  Labouchere  if  he  thought  him 
a  ruffian.  A  considerable  thinning  of  the  population  of 
these  kingdoms  might  take  place  if  that  doctrine  were  ad- 
mitted. After  this  the  Welsh  members,  weary  of  their 
comparative  well-doing  in  Committee  on  the  Tithe  Bills, 
were  decidedly  obstructive  on  Report,  and  not  much  was 
done. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  spoke  on  Home  Rule 
Speeches,    on  Monday  ;  but  unluckily  every  one,  with  the 

exception  of  one  London  daily  paper,  persists 

in  not  taking  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  .'seriously.  A  much 

less  uncertain  sound  was  given  by  Professor  Dicey  and 
Lord  Haiitington  at  the  Liberal-Union  Club  dinner  on 
Tuesday.  Only  Lord  Hartington  proved  his  innocence  by 
quoting  a  certain  proverb  about  thieves  falling  out.  This 
shows  that  he  does  not  read  Separatist  newspapers  with 
that  diligence  which  a  man  should  always  bestow  on  what 
"  the  other  fellows  "  say.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  know 
that  there  is  no  greater  sign  of  depravity  than  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  this  way.    "  Dear  Thieves,"  a  man  should 
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say,  "  pray  fall  together  again,  and  plunder  us  as  iinani- 

"mously  as  ever  you  can  I"  Some  minor  Gladstonian 

lights  dined  and  spoke  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  next 

day  ;   and  Mr.  McCarthy,   at  Leicester,  hinted  that, 

after  Lord  Hartington's  most  unkind  language,  he  (Mr. 

McCarthy)  for  the  first  time  had  doubts  whether  Lord 

Hartington,  after  all,  is  a  gentleman. 


Sir  Julian 


After  perhaps  a  too  long  interval,  the  expected 
Pauncefote  ^^^^i^^  been  received  from  the  English 
Minister  to  the  United  States  of  a  very  in- 
discreet "  interview  "  alleged  to  have  been  given  by  him. 
"  Interviewer  "  is  so  very  often  merely  a  cumbrous  way  of 
spelling  "  Inventor  "  that  this  is  not  surprising.  Even  as 
it  is,  Sir  Julian  seems  to  have  been  a  little  rash  in  opening 
his  lips  on  the  subject  "  in  a  car."  But  what  are  you  to 
do  1  If  you  refuse  to  talk  to  the  sovereign  people  you  are 
a  bumptious  British  brute ;  if  you  talk  to  them  they 
promptly  say  what  you  do  not. 

Foreign  and        Saturday  last  welcome  news  was  received 
Colonial     as  to  a  jirobable  arrangement  between  the  Eng- 
Aflaira.     jjg}^  authorities  and  the  Arabs  of  Vitu,  with 
whom  we  have  no  quarrel  except  as  a  damnosa  hcereditas  of 
the  Germans ;  and  news  not  so  encouraging  as  to  the  pro- 
bable hardening  of  the  heart  of  that  miniature  Pharaoh, 

Portugal.  A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  the  sudden 

death  at  a  dinner  of  Mr.  Wixdom,  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  almost  in  the  act  of  discussing 

the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  Spaniai-ds  appear 

to  have  had  a  difficulty  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  news 
of  bad  rioting  in  Bermuda  by  our  unruly  boy  soldiers 
(not  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  behaved  very  well)  was 

received.  The  interest  of  the  newspapers  for  those  who 

opened  them  on  Monday  morning  lay  chiefly  in  foreign 
affairs.  The  resignation  of  Signor  Crispi  was,  in  the 
first  place,  due  to  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  temper.  At 
the  same  time,  though  no  Italian  statesman  is  Signor 
Crispi's  equal  for  masterfulness,  ability,  and  general  popu- 
larity, it  must  be  remembered  that  his  fiscal  policy  has  been 
a  great  burden,  that  his  foreign  policy  is  disagreeable  to 
two  different  parties,  and  that  to  the  Clericals  he  is  very 

nearly  anathema.  On  the  same  day  news  of  a  military- 

Bepublican  revolt  in  Oporto  arrived.  Portugal  is  in  so 
ticklish  a  state  that  anything  of  the  kind  is  rather  dis- 
qviieting  ;  but  this  particular  revolt  seems  not  only  to  have 
been  put  down  without  much  difficulty  by  the  loyal  troops, 

but  to  have  been  otherwise  insignificant.  In  America 

the  Attorney- General  in  the  sealing  case  is  said  to  have 
humiliated  his  country  by  confessing,  after  he  had  made  a 
gross  blunder  in  United  States  law,  that  "  they  did  not 
"  have  much  Admiralty  practice  in  Indiana."  The  humilia- 
tion might  have  extended  to  the  use  of  such  a  barbarous 
locution  as  "  did  not  have."  On  Monday  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  its  jurisdiction,  which  is  the  first  trick, 
though  of  course  only  the  first  trick,  to  Canada.  Some- 
thing like  a  negro  difficulty  on  a  small  scale  seems  to  have 
succeeded  the  difficulty  with  the  Indians,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  those  who  think  a  negro  diffi- 
culty on  a  large  scale  not  impossible.  Mr.  Justice  Scott's 

scheme  of  judicial  reform  in  Egypt  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  it ;  but  this  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  the  decision  rests  elsewhere.  The 

Spanish  Government  has  met  with  even  more  than  expected 
success  in  the  elections,  but  the  fate  of  Signor  Crispi  is 

there  to  show  what  comes  of  a  too  large  majority.  

The  Canadian  Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  the  object 
being,  it  |is  believed,  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  certain  schemes  of  commercial   reciprocity  with  the 

United  States.  Some  rather  odd  language  was  officially 

used  in  the  German  Peichstag  as  to  the  action  of  the  Poyal 
Niger  Company ;  but,  as  the  Minister  using  it  acknow- 
ledged that  Germany  made  no  diplomatic  complaints,  his 

opinion  is  scarcely  more  than  private  and  pious.  In 

France  the  murderer  Eyraud  was  executed  on  Tuesday, 
proving  himself  a  true  son  of  Adam  by  abusing  "  that  viper 
"  Gabrielle  "  to  the  last,  but  serving  as  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  French  have   not   entirely  discarded  the 

greatest,  the  only  valid,  sanction  of  social  order.  General 

VON  Caprivi,  on  Wednesday,  denied  that  the  Germans  have 
any  idea  of  getting  rid  of  Damaraland,  which  is,  however, 
certainly  a  white  elephant  to  them,  and  perhaps  has  only  a 
pretmm  affectionis  even  for  the  Cape.  On  the  following 
day  the  Chancellor  discussed,. and  defended,  the  Anglo- 
German   Agreement  at  large.  Some  slight  military 

disturbances  were  reported  on  Thursday  morning  from 
Belgium. 


Mr.  Parnell's  usual  "  Sunday  out "  was  spent 
Ireland.     this  week  at  Ennis.  Infinite  tattle  has  been 

indulged  in  on  the  subject  of  the  Nationalist 
reconstruction — tattle  which  is  of  very  little  interest. 
Nobody  doubts  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  promise  anything 
he  dares — the  only  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Parnell,  twice 
bit,  will  not  be  three  times  shy. 

The  Scotch  strikes  seem  to  have  really  collapsed' 
Strikes,  at  last,  the  men  neglecting  their  leaders  alto- 
gether, and  returning  to  such  places  as  their 
own  folly  and  misconduct  had  left  open.  It  is  now  much 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Companies  will,  of  grace,  redress  any 
real  grievances  which  may  (and  it  is  known  that  on  the 
North  British,  at  least,  some  do)  exist.  No  sensible  man 
wishes  that  any  other  man,  sensible  or  the  reverse,  shall  be 
overworked,  or  tyrannized  over,  or  prevented  from  refusing 
to  work  if  he  chooses  the  proper  alternative  of  not  eating. 
But  what  all  sensible  men  set  their  faces  against  is  the 
abominable  practice  of  bullying  others  who  wish  to  work. 
This  pim'tice  we  have  here  steadily  exposed,  and  shall  ex- 
pose— to  the  great  wrath,  as  we  are  happy  to  know,  of  the 

champions  of  evil-doing.  There  being  some  peace  on 

land,  disorder  is  now  threatened  at  sea — in  other  words, 
what  is  called  a  blockade  by  the  Unions  is  being  established 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  ports.  And  a  serious  strike  actually 
took  place  at  Cardift"  on  Thursday.  An  excellent  example 
of  the  tyranny  of  these  Unions  is  given  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Laws  in  Thursday's  Times. 

On  Tuesday  morning  two  exceedingly  long 
Correspondence,  letters  on  Ireland  appeared  in  the  Times.  In 

one  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  relieved  from  the 
dreadful  presence  opposite  him  in  the  shape  of  a  monster 
Chief  Secretary  who,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his 
evening  prey,  wrote,  with  a  most  Partridgian  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  dead,  that  Mr.  Balfour  has  laughed 
him  out  of  existence.  In  the  other  Mr.  O'Brien,  from  the 
cliffs  of  Boulogne,  like  (and  probably  conscious  of  his  like- 
ness to)  Napoleon,  devoted  England,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
the  Times  to  destruction,  and  eulogized  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. On  Wednesday  Sir  George  Bowen  came  to  the 

support  of  Sir  Edmund  Monson  on  Greek  pronunciation, 
with  the  extraordinary  remark  that  "  there  is  much  more 
"  difference  between  Chaucer  and  the  Times  than  between 
"  the  New  Testament  and  an  Athenian  journal  of  the 
"  present  day."  If  the  New  Testament  is  Sir  George's 
standard  of  ancient  Greek,  it  is  odd ;  if  he  doesn't  know 
that  literary  and  journalistic  modern  Greek  is  a  mere  'pastiche, 
it  is  odder  still. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  last  week  reduced  the 
Miscellaneous,  damages  in  Knowles  v.  Duncan  from  io,oooZ. 

to  two- thirds  of  that  amount,  concerning  which 
the  general  opinion  may  be  that  nothing  would  have  been 
too  much  for  the  defendant  to  pay,  and  not  many  sums  too 

small  for  the  plaintiff  to  receive.  Convocation  has  during 

the  week  very  wisely  declined  to  make  an  Essays  and 

Revieivs  matter  of  Lux  Mundi.  The  Prince  of  Wales 

spoke  at  a  meeting  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Naval 

Exhibition  on  Thursday.  Dr.  Peters  lectured  (quite 

amiably  towards  England)  in  Edinburgh  on  the  same  day. 

The  obituary  of  Monday  morning  was  very 
Obituary,     heavy,  including  two  painters — one,  M.  Meis- 

sonier,  of  world-wide  fame ;  another,  M.  Charles 
Chaplin,  English  by  birth,  but  French  by  domicile  and 
style.  M.  Chaplin  was  a  master  of  a  certain  kind  of  deco- 
rative art  (his  chief  work  in  this  way  being,  unluckily, 
burnt  at  Saint  Cloud),  and  unmatched  in  portraying  certain 

types  of  female  beauty.  The  Dean  of  Wells  was  an 

excellent  Dantist,  a  good  classical  scholar,  a  well-intentioned, 
if  not  exemplary,  Churchman,  and,  as  "  Genei-al "  Booth 
knows,  a  most  damaging  controversialist  on  points  of  busi- 
ness. Mr.  John  Dixon,  who  died  last  week,  was  princi- 
pally known  to  the  general  public  by  the  to  him  very  costly 
venture  of  the  transport  of  Cleopatra's  Needle  ;  but  he  had 
in  many  other  ways  proved  himself  an  ingenious  engineer. 

We  have  to  welcome  a  "  little  noo  chum  "  (as 
Books,  &c.  Mr.  John  Silver  has  it)  in  the  task  of  com- 
bating certain  disorders  of  the  times,  in  the 
shape  of  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood's  new  Anti- Jacobin,  a 
weekly  paper  which  is  apparently  determined  that  the  Devil 
shall  not  have  the  cheap  press  to  himself,  and  has  under- 
taken the  business  of  wresting  it  from  him  under  a  great 
name,  and  with  editorial  experience  and  ability  not  to  be 

easily  surpassed.  Another  new  weekly  publication — 

illustrated  this  time— has  appeared  under  the  title  of  Black 
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and  White,  with  good  names  and  a  fair  show  of  matter.  

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  Ivanhoe  was  produced  with  great 
applause  at  the  new  English  Opera  House  on  Saturday 

last.  Among  books,  Sir  George  Chetavynd's  Racing 

Reminiscences  (Longmans)  and  Mr.  Montagu  Williams's 
Later  Leaves  (Macmillan)  are  sure  to  have  readers.  A 
new  edition  of  the  famous  and  too  long  out-of-print  Cam- 
bridge Shakspeare  (Macmillan)  is  welcome,  though,  un- 
fortunately, but  one  of  the  two  original  editors  has  survived 
to  revise  it:  and  we  hear  that  the  newly- discovered  Aris- 
totle on  the  C onstitiition  of  Athens  (Clarendon  Press), 
though  hardly  what  can  be  called  either  an  exciting  work 
or  a  very  polished  example  of  literature,  has  aroused 
curiosity  enough  to  send  it  already  to  or  towards  a  second 
edition. 


THE  PAKNELLITE  SITUATION. 

ME.  BALFOUR'S  unequalled  skill  in  winding  up  a 
debate  was  not  put  to  any  very  severe  test  at  the 
close  of  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  amendment. 
For,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  "  dabbler  in  disorder,"  as  the 
Chief  Secretary  excellently  described  him,  was  not  only 
more  ineffective  even  than  usual  in  the  speech  in  which 
he  supported  his  proposal,  but  his  case  had  been  made 
mincemeat  of  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  at  the  very  opening 
of  the  debate,  while  the  weakness  of  the  backing  which  he 
received  from  his  friends,  both  English  and  Irish,  bordered 
on  the  derisory.  The  absurd  suggestion  that  Government 
should  recommend  arbitration  in  a  number  of  landlord  and 
tenant  quarrels,  which  have  in  many  cases  been  entered 
upon  by  the  tenants  in  defiance  of  an  actual  or  constructive 
award  already  pronounced,  and  all  of  which  have  been  per- 
sisted in,  to  the  rejection  of  proposed  settlements  more 
liberal  than  any  arbitrator  could  be  expected  to  suggest, 
would  not  at  any  time  have  taken  much  killing ;  and  the 
life  had,  in  fact,  been  knocked  out  of  it  long  before  it  came 
to  Mr.  Balfour's  turn  to  speak.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  amendment  was  moved  would  have  fatally 
discredited  a  much  more  plausible  proposal ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  evident  all  through  the  debate  that  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  were  thinking  much  less  about  the  proposal  than 
its  attendant  circumstances.  What  was  present  to  every 
one's  mind  was  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  on  its  last 
legs,  and,  moreover,  that  the  hopelessness  of  its  case  is  so 
absolute  that  its  promoters  have  been  driven  to  this 
perilously  transparent  attempt  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  difficulties.  That  this  aspect  of  the  matter  obtrudes 
itself  with  painful  persistence  on  the  minds  of  these  last- 
mentioned  gentlemen  themselves  is  almost  comically  ap- 
parent from  the  fury  into  which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  been 
stung  by  the  Chief  Secretary's  remarks  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  expiring  conspiracy.  Mr.  O'Brien's  hyste- 
rical reply  to  Mr.  Balfour  is  interesting,  not  because  the 
statements  in  it  are  true — for  they  are  notoriously  false — 
but  because  of  the  significance  of  his  finding  it  necessary  to 
invent  them.  The  effrontery  of  the  assertion  that  ever 
sincS  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1S87  the  whole  efforts 
of  the  Campaignei's  have  been  directed,  not  to  pushing  the 
Plan,  hwx,  to  winding  it  up  satisfactorily,  is  not  so  remark- 
able for  its  grossness — though  that  is  excessive — as  for  the 
desperation  which  it  indicates.  When  Mr.  O'Brien  finds 
himself  obliged  to  deny  that  he  and  his  fellow-agitators 
have  been  engaged  for  the  last  four  years  in  actively  prose- 
cuting their  predatory  policy  on  every  estate  in  Ireland 
on  which  they  saw  the  slightest  chance  of  coercing  tenants 
into  its  adoption,  and  when  he  asserts  that,  on  the  contrary, 
he  has  only  been  striving  to  get,  as  he  would  say,  creditably 
done  with  it,  we  feel  that  his  sense  of  its  defeat  must  indeed 
be  weighing  heavily  on  him,  and  that  his  anxiety  to  be  rid 
of  the  costly  failure  must  be  urgent  indeed. 

It  is  of  course  Mr.  O'Brien's  special  solicitude  for  the 
financial  rescue  of  his  bankrupt  conspiracy  which  animated 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  establish  that  modus  viveyidi  between 
the  two  contending  Irish  factions  which  can  alone  liberate 
the  obstructed  stream  of  American  money.  Whether 
these  efforts  have  achieved  success  is  not  yet  certain ;  but 
everything  points  to  the  conclusion  that  success— of  a  sort 
— is  not  far  off.  The  mild-mannered  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
twice  delivered  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  schism — once 
at  Liverpool  and  once  at  Leicester ;  and  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion he  made  what  a  friendly  sub-editor  has  entitled  an 
"  important  statement  "  to  the  effect  that  he  intended  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  party  on 


the  following  day  week,  on  which  day,  therefore — actually 
on  next  Thursday  as  ever  is — we  may  expect  to  "  hear  a 
"  full  statement  of  what  has  happened."  And  what  we  shall 
"  then  probably  hear,"  it  seems,  is,  that  a  reconciliation  has 
been  effected — and  that  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  a  re- 
united party  fighting,  "as  in  the  good  old  times,  like 
"  friends  and  brothers  against  any  common  enemy."  Mr. 
O'Brien,  in  short,  has  found  the  four-leaved  shamrock, 
and  handed  it  to  Mr.  McCarthy  to  weave  his  spells 
withal  in  Committee  Room  No.  15  ;  with  the  antici- 
pated result  that  goodwill  and  harmony  will  at  once  revive, 
and  "  hearts  that  have  been  long  estranged,  and  friends 
"  that  have  grown  cold,  will  meet  again  hke  parted  streams, 
"  and  mingle  as  of  old."  Such,  at  least,  is  Mr.  McCarthy's 
confident  expectation  ;  and  we  prefer  not  to  listen  to  those 
ill-boding  political  chroniqueurs  who  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
charm  it  is  which  wants  another  week's  delay  to  make  it 
work,  and  who  declare  that,  when  the  convener  of  next 
Thursday's  meeting  begins  his  attempt  to  play  the  en- 
chanter's part  and  scatter  bliss  around,  it  is  "  by  no  means 
"  certain  that  there  will  be  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion." 
The  postponement  of  the  function  is  accounted  for  in  two 
ways — first,  by  its  having  been  deemed  expedient  to  "  give 
"  a  reasonable  margin  for  the  winding-up  of  the  negotia- 
"  tions " ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  desire  to  insure  that  full 
attendance  of  the  Irish  members  at  Westminster  which 
may  be  counted  upon  when  Mr.  Morley  next  week  calls 
attention  to  his  Irish  grievance,  though  it  could  not,  alas  ! 
be  counted  on  when  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  this  week  called 
attention  to  his  Irish  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
"  reasonable  margin  "  defence  of  the  delay  depends  for  its 
validity  on  the  general  anti-Parnellite  view — first,  of  the 
Limits  of  the  Reasonable  ;  and,  secondly,  of  the  Nature  of 
Margins.  There  is  certainly  nothing  improbable  in  the 
report  that  "  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  alleged 
"  undue  pi'olongation  of  the  negotiations  have  been  fre- 
"  quently  given  utterance  to  "  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  the 
further  statement  that  "  Mr.  Healy  will  not  be  satis- 
*'  fied  with  any  compromise  which  does  not  involve  the 
"  unconditional  retirement  of  Mr.  Parnell."  For  Mr. 
Healy,  it  cannot  but  have  been  noticed,  has  been  left 
far  too  much  out  in  the  cold  to  suit  the  taste  of  a 
politician  who  has  already  suffered  much  from  expo- 
sure. He  singled  himself  out  from  his  party  in  the  re- 
cent debate  as  the  only  member  who  spoke  disrespect- 
fully— and  his  disrespect  was  as  gratuitous  as  it  was  pointed 
— of  his  late  leader,  and  Mr.  Parnell,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  has  brought  himself  to  embrace  even  Dr.  Tanner, 
shows  an  apparently  invincible  disinclination  to  fall  on  the 
neck  of  Mr.  Healy.  Now  Mr.  Healy  has  doubtless  no 
considerable  following  among  the  anti-Parnellites,  but  we 
dare  nob  assign  limits  to  his  power  of  making  himself 
objectionable,  and  if  he  w^ere  to  prevail  upon  even  the 
smallest  fraction  of  his  party  to  join  him  in  standing  out 
of  any  agreement  with  Mr.  Parnell,  he  could  manage  to 
keep  up  a  very  unpleasant  appearance  of  continuing 
schism.  A  modus  vivendi  between  two  parties  who  would 
have  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Healy  on  bad 
terms  with  both  of  them  would  not  be  worth  much. 

Let  us  assume,  hov/ever,  that  the  "  magic  leaf"  in  Mr. 
McCarthy's  possession  will  charm  even  this  particularly  mali- 
cious sprite,  and  that  a  tolerable  modus  vivendi  between  Par- 
nellites  and  McCarthyites  will  be  duly  established.  What  we 
shall  then  want  to  know  is  which  of  them  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
going  to  live  with,  and  how  he  will  manage  to  renew  personal 
relations  with  one  of  the  two,  or  political  relations  with  either. 
The  personal  question  alone  is  a  very  perplexing  one  ;  for, 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  really  quite  intended  to  stand  by  the 
valorous  tone  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Morley,  he  would  at 
once  range  himself  on  the  side  of  those  anti-Parnellites  who 
refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  any  compromise  which  does  not 
involve  the  unconditional  retirement  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
But  this  we  may  be  sure  he  will  not  get,  and  the  question 
is  whether  he  will  even  try  for  it.  Every  one  will  see  what 
is  meant  by  an  arrangement  whereby  the  two  sections  of  the 
party  are  to  act  together  without  the  formal  withdrawal  of 
the  leader  of  the  minority  from  public  life.  It  will 
mean,  not  the  abandonment  of  Mr.  Parnell's  claims, 
but  the  abatement  of  Mr.  McCarthy's.  It  will  mean, 
not  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  dropped  bis  role  of  a  Pretender, 
but  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  accepted  the  status  of  a 
Viceroy.  It  is  true  he  will  not  nominally  have  any  sovereign 
over  him ;  and  the  position  of  the  Irish  party  will  recall 
the  day  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  Edom ;  a  deputy  was 
"  king."     But  a  deputy  in  very  truth  he  will  be,  and  Mr. 
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Gladstone  will  not  be  able  to  take  a  step  in  conceit  with 
the  reunited  Irish  party  without  being  conscious,  and  feel- 
ing that  everybody  else  is  conscious,  that  he  is  working 
with  that  very  leader  whose  leadership  could  not,  he 
declared,  "  continue  at  the  present  moment  "  without 
reducing  his  own  to  a  "  virtual  nullity." 

As  to  the  political  terms  on  which  the  two  parties  will 
unite,  and  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  will  have  to  work  with 
them,  it'  he  does  not  mean  to  give  up  the  game  altogether, 
we  shall  not  get  at  these  in  their  entirety,  perhaps,  till  later 
on ;  but,  as  Lord  Hartington  showed  in  his  speech  at  the 
Liberal-Unionist  dinner  the  other  night,  there  is  light  enough 
on  the  matter  already  to  show  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  can  ied 
all  his  points.  The  Gladstonians  will  be  given  to  understand, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  even  nominal 
resignation  is  conditional  on  their  willingness  to  give  a 
Home-Ruled  Ireland  the  control,  under  whatever  more  or 
less  decent  disguises,  of  the  Constabulary  force,  to  allow  the 
Irish  Parliament  full  liberty  of  dealing  with  whatever  may 
remain  of  "  landlordism  "  on  their  own  terms,  and  also  (it 
would  seem  from  one  of  Mr.  Parnell's  unchallenged  Sunday 
speeches)  to  withdraw  the  claim  of  an  Imperial  veto  on  Irish 
legislation,  and  not  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Protectionist  policy  for  Ireland.  These  are  substan- 
tially the  terms,  a  prendre  ou  a  laisser,  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  have  to  accept,  if  not  in  writing — -as  Mr.  Parnell, 
with  the  Hawarden  negotiations  doubtless  in  his  mind,  is 
said  to  prefer — at  any  rate,  by  some  unmistakable  form  of 
parole  undertaking,  or,  in  the  alternative,  to  throw  up  his 
cards  and  retire  from  the  game.  What  a  position  for  a 
veteran  gambler  at  the  end  of  a  long  run  of  bad  luck  and 
in  the  late  evening  of  his  days  I 


THE  ETON  PEEPSIIOW. 

SOME  years  ago  the  present  Headmaster  of  Eton  was  pre- 
vented— partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  Scdurday  Review 
— from  destroying  Weston's  Yard,  in  order  to  build  a  bigger 
house  for  the  Headmaster.  Almost  every  living  Etonian 
of  distinction,  including  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, protested  against  a  wanton  act  of  vandalism  which 
would  have  irretrievably  spoiled  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sites  in  England.  To  a  great  extent,  our  joint  efforts  were 
successful,  and  the  three  houses  adjoining  the  Slough  Eoad, 
each  representing  a  different  centui-y,  were  spared.  The 
School  Library — a  more  modern  building,  but  a  delightful 
room — perished,  and  the  taste  of  the  governing  body  has 
inflicted  upon  the  vision  of  every  one  who  walks  up  from 
the  playing  fields  one  of  the  most  abominable  eyesores  that 
ever  existed  in  brick  and  mortar.  Ur.  Warre  was  then 
regarded  as  having  made  an  exhibition  of  himself.  He  now 
proposes  to  make  an  exhibition  of  Eton  in  the  shape  of  an 
Eton  Exhibition.  A  more  grotesque  idea  has  seldom 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  Nor  could  Dr.  Warre's 
reason  for  suggesting  it  be  easily  suipassed  in  sheer 
fatuity.  It  is,  he  says,  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Eton  was  founded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charter 
of  foundation  was  issued  by  Henry  VI.  in  1440,  so  that 
Dr.  Warre's  chronology  is  hardly  correct.  But,  waiv- 
ing that  point,  we  ask  ourselves,  like  the  Honourable 
PiECiiNALD  Slinusby,  in  TJie  Dancing  Girl,  this  question  : — 
What  is  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  four  centuries  and  a  half? 
It  must  be  some  number  of  years  since  the  College,  to  which 
Dr.  Warre  never  belonged,  was  first  endowed.  We  are 
aware  that  Jubilees — a  peculiarly  pestilent  form  of  modern 
nuisance — have  been  celebrated  by  many  who  would  be  quite 
unable  to  explain  what  the  original  institution  was.  But  it 
was  never  the  custom  of  Eton  College  to  court  periodical 
publicity  at  stated  intervals.  We  are,  however,  wasting 
time  in  proving  what  nobody  doubts — that  our  Henry's  holy 
shade  has  no  responsibility  for  this  appeal  to  the  news- 
papers. It  is  not  the  Sovereign,  but  the  Headmaster ; 
not  Henry  Plantagenet,  but  a  living  personage,  whom 
Eton  men  are  invited  to  honour,  and  of  whose  existence  the 
public  are  reminded.  Envy  of  the  New  Gallery  seems 
to  have  inspired  the  authorities  with  a  noble  rage  of 
imitation.  If  a  Stuart,  a  Iudor,  and  a  Guelph,  why 
not  an  Eton  Exhibition  1  The  analogy  is  of  course  ab- 
surdly false,  and  the  argument  utterly  futile.  Are  we  to 
have  a  Winchester  Exhibition  and  a  Harrow  Exhibition, 
an  Oxford  Exhibition  and  a  Cambridge  Exhibition  1  An 
Exhibition  of  Headmasters  might  possibly  be  instructive, 
and  would  certainly  be  amusing.  A  combined  photograph 
of  the  lot — which  is,  we  believe,  within  the  horrible  possi- 


bilities of  modern  science — might  condense  the  wisdom  of 
the  age.  Imagination  does  not  readily  rise  to  the  level  of 
an  Eton  Exhibition.  Motives  of  delicacy  would  not  be 
likely  to  deter  its  promoters  from  advertising  for  the  lost 
block,  which  indeed  has,  we  believe,  been  returned.  Photo- 
graphs and  autographs  may  always  l)e  collected  on  short 
notice,  and  there  are  muniments  in  the  College  archives. 
But  these  delights  would  hardly  draw  the  crowd  or  bring 
in  the  gate-money,  which  the  successors  of  Wotton  and 
Savile,  of  Goodall  and  Hawtrey,  seem  to  desire. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has  been  good  enough 
to  favour  its  readers  with  his  notion  of  what  Dr.  Warre's 
Folly  ought  to  be  like.  The  conjunction  of  Eton  and  the 
Daily  Telegraph  is  felicitous  indeed.  So  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  this  possibly  inspired  and  certainly  apologetic 
article,  the  great  "  feature  "  of  the  Eton  "  boom  "  will  be 
the  College  plate.  There  are  a  good  many  gentlemen  living 
by  their  wits  in  London  to  whom  this  intelligence  will  be 
particularly  interesting.  But  lovers  of  Eton  it  will  hardly 
please.  It  is  said  that  the  possessor  of  a  recently-acquired 
fortune,  who  came  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eton, 
in  the  course  of  entertaining  Dr.  Hawtrey  at  dinner, 
mentioned  that,  should  the  College  wish  to  part  with  any 
of  their  gold  or  silver  vessels,  he  was  a  possible  purchaser. 
Dr.  Hawtrey's  reply  is  not  recorded.  Perhaps  his  host, 
like  the  diplomatist  whose  questions  M.  Thiers  evaded,  had 
to  "  read  it  in  his  face."  What  Dr.  Hawtrey  would  have 
said  to  an  Eton  Exhibition  may,  without  much  difficulty, 
be  conjectured.  The  writer  in  the  Daily  Telegraph — a  bit  of  a 
wag — tells  us  that  we  may  expect  to  see  a  specimen  of 
Brown's  buttered  buns  and  of  Barnes's  cherries  and  cream. 
He  also  recommends  that  the  school-yard  should  be  roofed 
over  for  the  better  preservation  of  these  relics.  We  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  gentlest  and  politest  manner  of  inti- 
mating to  Dr.  Warre  and  his  friends  in  the  press  that 
there  is  just  the  slightest  shade  of  vulgarity  in  the  sort  of 
penny  peepshow  for  which  they  plead.  We  are  no  advo- 
cates for  .school  exhibitions  of  any  kind,  and,  indeed,  if  we 
must  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  have  never  heard  of  one 
before.  But,  if  they  must  come,  is  Eton  necessarily  the 
starting-point?  Might  not  Clifton  be  the  first  to  advertise 
itself  in  this  peculiarly  ostentatious  manner  2  Could  not 
Hurstpierpoint  take  up  the  wondrous  tale  ?  Would  it  not 
be  a  pleasant  spectacle  to  see  St.  Andrew's,  Eradfield,  con- 
tending with  St.  Peter's,  Radley  ?  Eton  men  are  not  given 
to  boabting,  or  to  boring  mankind  at  large  with  their 
shop.  If  their  Christian  humility  has  any  tincture  of 
pagan  pride,  that  sinful  but  not  undignified  feeling 
takes  the  form  of  abstinence  from  swagger  and  of  satisfac- 
tion that  their  "seminary  for  young  gentlemen"  does  not 
appear  in  the  advertisement  columns.  Perhaps,  also,  they 
may  have  sometimes  cherished  the  belief  that  Eton  instils, 
if  not  a  lively  wit,  at  least  that  modest  form  of  humour 
which  deters  one  from  making  oneself  lidiculous.  Gene- 
ralizations, however,  are  proverbially  deceptive,  and  we 
must  admit  that  Dr.  Warre  is  an  Etonian.  It  is  pro- 
bably too  late  to  hold  him  back  from  the  rash  act  which  he 
contemplates,  and  Eton  must  submit  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
scoffer.  Meanwhile,  we  doubt  whether  all  the  blowers  of 
this  bubble  are  altogether  enjoying  themselves.  Dr. 
Hornby  is  not  r)r.  Warre,  and  will  scarcely  lelish  being 
told,  through  the  medium  of  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world,  that  whatever  he  disburses  in  hospitality  shall  be 
repaid  him  by  subscription.  If  we  might  venture  on  a 
suggestion — how  of  reviving  Monteiu  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Headmaster  ? 


THE  CEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE. 

THE  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of  the 
W.  P.  Sayward  is  a  step  which  must  be  looked  at 
from  more  points  of  view  than  one.  If  it  had  been  taken 
only  by  the  owners  of  the  Colombian  sealer,  and  they  had  re- 
ceived only  that  assistance  from  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Washington  which  our  diplomatic  agents  abroad  are 
bound  to  render  to  all  Her  Ma.iesty  s  subjects,  it  would 
be  altogether  regular.  But  there  has  been  more  than  this. 
The  Queen's  Government,  acting  by  its  envoy,  nnd  by  a 
Canadian  Minister,  has  directly  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  this  on  a  matter  forming  piii  t  of  an  extensive 
dispute  which  is  still  the  subject  of  negotiations  between 
the  two  States.  On  the  face  of  it,  there  is  something  here 
which  is  both  irregular,  and  undignified,  it  might  be  not 
unfairly  represented  as  an  attempt  to  go  behind  the 
American  Secretary  of  St.vte  and  the  President  himself. 
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Americans  are  proud — and  justly  proud — of  the  position  and 
reputation  of  their  Supreme  Court.  They  may  be — and, 
indeed,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  they  are — flattered  by 
this  appeal  of  a  foreign  Government  to  their  tribunal.  But 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  allow  the  pleasure 
this  act  of  deference  causes  them  to  counterbalance  what- 
ever annoyance  they  can  be  made  to  feel  at  what  may  be 
represented  as  an  attempt  to  overreach  the  elected  chief  of 
the  nation  and  his  Ministers.  Patriotic  sentiment  is  a 
touchy  thing,  and  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  a  display  of 
deference,  when  the  State  making  it  is  acting  openly  in  its 
own  interests,  is  well  calculated  to  placate  the  people  over 
whom  an  advantage — or  what  may  be  represented  as  that — 
is  sought  to  be  gained.  Mr.  Blaine,  too,  is,  whatever  else 
we  may  think  of  him  (and  we  cannot  think  worse  than 
many  of  his  countrymen  do),  a  very  cool  player,  who  knows 
the  value  of  the  cards  in  his  hand.  We  shall  do  well  to 
wait  for  his  counter-move  before  deciding  that  we  have 
gained  much  by  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  District  Court  of  Alaska.  A 
Court  of  Appeal,  being  necessarily  composed  of  men  who 
have  a  certain  corporate  pride,  will  generally  lean  to  the 
affirmative  in  this  case.  This,  however,  tells  us  nothing  as 
to  what  its  decision  on  the  case  itself  will  be.  Mr.  Blaine 
has,  it  is  reported,  said  that  he  is  perfectly  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  refer  the  whole  question  to  that  tribunal. 
If,  then,  the  Supreme  Court  decides  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
search,  and  of  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea,  as  it  conceiv- 
ably may,  will  Her  Majesty's  Government  accept,  or  ought 
it  to  accept,  the  finding  as  conclusive  1  When  a  national 
interest  is  concerned  it  will  be,  we  should  imagine,  generally 
agreed  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  If  the  Court  decides 
that  it  cannot  consider  a  large  part  of  the  dispute  as  not 
coming  within  its  jurisdiction,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
matter  for  quarrel  left  between  the  two  countries.  We,  for 
our  part,  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  net  outcome  of 
this  appeal  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  will  not  be  some  loss  of 
dignity  and  some  weakening  of  our  position  as  against  the 
United  States. 

The  dissolution  in  Canada  is,  we  are  further  afraid,  a 
very  undeniable  score  for  the  United  States.  What  it 
proves  is  this — that  the  Canadian  Government  finds  the 
position  created  for  it  by  the  McKinley  Bill  intolerable, 
and  has  decided  to  escape  from  it  by  a  reciprocity  treaty 
with  the  United  States.  The  boast  of  the  Protectionist 
party  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  that  their  legis- 
lation would  compel  foreign  States  to  ofier  them  terms  for 
a  relaxation  of  their  tariff'.  They  are  perfectly  entitled  to 
say  that  it  has  already  done  so.  Spain  has  already  made 
the  ofier  for  its  West  Indian  islands,  and  now  Canada 
follows  suit.  Canada,  we  are  told,  is  acting  with  New- 
foundland, and  aims  at  a  comj^lete  settlement  of  fishery  as 
well  as  trade  disputes.  Now  trade  and  fishery  arrange- 
ments of  this  kind  between  our  North  American  colonies 
and  the  United  States  are  no  new  things.  So  much  we 
may  acknowledge,  and  yet  such  an  arrangement  as  Sir  John 
Macdonald  is  prepared  to  propose  will  undeniably  be  a 
step  towards  that  Pan-American  ZoUverein  which  is  one 
of  the  pet  schemes  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Any  such  Zollverein 
must  needs  be  practically  directed  against  England,  since  it 
is  not  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  make  a  reci- 
procity treaty  which  would  still  leave  it  subject  to  our 
competition  on  equal  terms.  The  now  firmly  established 
fiscal  policy  of  the  mother  country  leaves  her  no  power  to 
offer  Canada  au  equivalent,  and — but  the  deduction  need 
hardly  be  drawn. 

The  situation  contains  elements  which  may  lead  to 
strange  and  unexpected  development.  Some  working  com- 
promise is  to  be  soa^ht  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 
American  and  Canadian  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  fisher- 
men. Newfoundlaud  intervenes  with  the  French  claims 
hanging  to  her.  Then  there  is  a  purely  political  element 
represented  by  that,  party  which  is  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  union  between  the  States  and  Canada.  At  the  back  of 
all  are  the  Iri.-h  Acnericans,  who  will  urge  on  any  policy 
hostile  to  England.  He  is  a  bold  man  who  will  prophesy 
what  is  to  come  out  of  such  a  witches'  cauldron. 


KXIGimiOOD  BY  COMPULSION. 

"  "T^IVIL  a  bi'.  of  me  'II  kneel  down,"  says  Mr.  Corney 
Delany  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  honour 
which  a  frolicsome  Viceroy  designs  for  him.     When  the 
unfortunate  man  has  been  forced  upon  his  knees,  and  has 


received  the  accolade  as  nearly  in  the  proper  place  as  the 
Viceregal  sword  could  attain  to,  he  bursts  into  shrill 
lamentations  :  "  Wirra,  how  will  I  ever  show  myself  after 
"  this  disgrace  ! "  A  reluctance  to  receive  knighthood  is 
said  to  have  been  displayed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  re- 
cently appointed  judges,  her  penultimate  judge,  if  we 
have  kept  our  reckoning  right.  Whether  in  the  end  this 
recalcitrant  magistrate  will  be  more  fortunate  than  Sir 
Corney  Delany  was  is  unknown.  "  Gooil  den.  Sir  KicnARD," 
is  a  salutation  which  may  some  time  or  other  strike  his 
ear.  Other  men  have  struggled  against  the  fate  to  which 
he  opposes  himself,  and  have  struggled  in  vain.  There  has 
been  for  more  than  a  century,  so  far  as  we  have  been  enabled 
to  ascertain,  only  one  judge  who,  not  being  the  son  of  a 
peer,  has  been  enabled  to  ward  oft'  the  honour-conferring 
sword  of  the  king  or  his  representative.  This  is  one  of 
the  several  judges  bearing  the  name  of  Mr.  Justice 
WiLLES  who  at  different  times  have  adorned  the  bench 
of  Tuemis — ^Mr,  Justice  Edward  Willes,  who  v/as  made 
a  puisne  judge  in  1766.  "His  nineteen  j  ears  of  judicial 
"  life,"  says  the  author  of  the  Bioyraphicul  Diclionarij 
of  the  Judges  of  England,  "  were  unmai-ked  by  any  other 
"  peculiar  characteristics  than  a  certain  flippancy  of  man- 
"  ner  and  neglect  of  costume."  Whether  these  qualities 
have  any  natural  connexion  with  an  obstinate  rejection  of 
knighthood  it  would  require  a  very  subtle  psychological 
analysis  to  detect.  The  instances  of  refusal  have  not  hitherto 
been  numerous  enough  to  enable  us  to  generalize  from  them. 
Every  man  must  be  guided  by  his  own  conscience  in  great 
things,  and  his  .sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  small  ones  : 
and  to  make  a  fuss  about  trifles  is  not  usually  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  very  strong  or  clear,  or,  as  the  phrase  runs, 
judicial  mind.  A  judge  might  almost  as  reasonably  decline 
to  put  on  the  robes  of  his  office,  or  the  wig  in  which 
wisdom  resides,  as  refuse  the  knighthood  which  the  practice 
of  more  than  a  century  has  associated  with  his  functions. 
In  things  indifferent,  conformity  to  usage  seem.g  a  sound 
maxim.  Conscientious  scruples  are  of  course  entitled  to 
respect.  If  Lord  Coleridge,  for  example,  had  been  com- 
pulsorily  required  to  submit  to  vaccination — itself  a  form  of 
vivisection — before  taking  office,  or  the  late  Sir  George 
Jessell  to  baptism,  or  Sir  James  Stephen  to  induction  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  into  the  Church  of  Humanity, 
one  can  understand  that  these  eminent  men  would  have 
declined  to  trifle  for  any  worldly  honour  with  their  deepest 
and  most  sacred  convictions.  But  there  is  nothing  morally 
wrong  in  being  knighted. 

The  question  has  seldom  arisen  in  the  case  of  judges, 
perhaps  because  when  a  man  has  reached  the  position  in 
his  profession  from  which  he  steps  to  the  Bench  he  has 
acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  and  sense  of 
proportion  to  dislike  anything  which  savours  of  eccentricity 
and  self-advertisement.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Chancellors,  Lord  Chief  Justices,  Lord  Chief  Barons  (so 
long  as  Lord  Chief  Barons  were).  Masters  of  the  Jlolls, 
and  such  like,  knighthood  usually  befell  them  as  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  thing  was  done  before  they  were 
promoted  to  the  Bench.  Puisne  judges  probably  felt  it 
unbecoming  to  turn  up  their  noses,  in  what  Mr.  Caelyle 
called  a  high  sniffing  manner,  at  an  honour  worn  by  their 
chiefs.  Besides,  the  majority  of  them  were  probably 
pleased  at  it,  and  their  wives  quite  as  much — we  do 
not  believe  more  so.  Lord  Campbell,  who  tells  us  how 
his  little  boy  and  girl  played  at  knighting  each  other 
when  he  was  made  Solicitor-General,  and  how  "  the  Gaiier  " 
— so  Lord  Grey  was  called  behind  his  back — quizaed  him 
on  his  becoming  Sir  John,  was  evidently  delighted. 
Nevertheless,  writing  of  Thurlow,  he  says  : — "  The  new 
"  Solicitor- General  escaped  from  knighthood,  now  considered 
"  a  disgrace."  There  was  no  escape  in  Thurlow's  case,  for 
the  usage  of  conferring  knighthood  on  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  not  begun  in  his  day,  nor  was  it  established 
until  .some  years  afterwards.  Dunning,  who  was  his  imme- 
diate predece-ssor,  and  Weddehburn,  who  succeeded  him, 
were  not  knighted ;  nor  Mansfield  (not  Murray)  till  he 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas;  nor  PEPrEE 
Arden  till  he  was  Master  of  the  Piolls,  nor  Kenyon. 
George  III.,  Campbell  says,  insisted  on  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  as  well  as  judges,  taking  knighthood,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  respectability  of  the  order.  Does  this  con- 
sideration appeal  in  vain  to  the  latest  of  Her  Majesty's 
judges  but  one?  Sir  vSamuel  Romilly  tells  the  story  of  his 
own  knighthood  with  some  pathos,  in  his  diary,  Mai'ch-i2, 
]8d6  : — "  I  was  this  day  sworn  in,  together  with  Piggoti;, 
"  the  new  Attorney -Geiieial,  and  we  attended  the  levee  at 
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"  the  Queen's  House,  and  kissed  the  King's  band  on  our 
"  appointment.  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  knight  us  both, 
"  gi-eatly  against  our  inclination.  Never  was  any  City  trader 
"  who  carried  up  a  loyal  address  to  His  Majesty  more 
"  anxious  to  obtain  than  we  were  to  escape  this  honour. 
"  We  applied  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  Lord-in- Waiting,  to 
"  Lord  Grenville,  to  Lord  Spencer,  and  everybody  on 
"  whom  we  thought  we  might  depend,  to  deprecate  the 
"  ceremony  which  awaited  us,  but  the  King  was  in- 
"  flexible.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  reign,  it  has 
"  pleased  His  Majesty  to  knight  all  Attorneys  and  Soli- 
"  citor.s-General  and  judges  on  their  appointment,  though 
"  for  the  first  five  and  twenty  years  he  had  never  seen  the 
"  necessity  or  propriety  of  it,  and  now  every  man  who 
"  arrives  at  the.se  situations  must  submit  to  the  humilia- 
"  tion  of  having  inflicted  upon  him  that  which  is  called, 

but  which  is  considered  neither  by  himself  nor  by  any 
"  other  person,  an  honour.  Perceval,  the  last  Attorney- 
*'  General,  had  been  permitted  to  decline  knighthood 
"  because  he  was  an  earl's  son." 

It  is  said  that  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Solicitor-Generals 
— the  bearer  of  an  historical  name — who,  like  Perceval, 
has  given  up  law  for  politics,  forgetful  that  there  was  once  a 
Sir  Simon  who  afterwards  became  Lord  HARCOURTand  Lord 
Chancellor,  struggled  against  knighthood  as  valiantly,  but  as 
ineffectually,  asSir  Samuel  RoMiLLvand  Sir  Corney  Delany. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  less  inexorable  than  George  III. 
The  suggestion,  if  it  were  really  made,  that  the  respecta- 
bility of  the  order  would  be  better  sustained  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone being  knighted  than  by  the  distinction  being  con- 
ferred on  a  humble  lawyer,  fell  upon  a  mind  not  this  time 
open.  Vv'hether  objection  to  knighthood  proceeded  in  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  case,  or  proceeds  in  any  later  instance, 
from  reluctance  to  being  brought  into  as.sociation  with  the 
loyal  City  trader,  or  from  a  desire  to  be  brought  into  the 
same  class  with  knighthood-declining  sons  of  peers,  like 
Perceval,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  and  the  present 
Mr.  Justice  Denjian,  only  the  objectors  know.  A  judge 
is  "  honourable  "  by  virtue  of  his  oflico,  and  the  Honour- 
able Thojias  Jones  without  the  "  Sir  "  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  lord's  .son.  Great  minds  sometimes  liave  small  weak- 
nesses. We  have  heard  of  a  Scotch  Senator  of  the  Court 
of  Justice  calling  himself  *' Mr."  until  his  colleagues  and 
family  bullied  him  into  calling  himself  "  Lord."  Irish 
judges  do  without  knighthood  ;  Scotch  judges  are  a  kind  of 
"  Lords,"  usually  with  as  high  sounding  a  territorial  title  as 
they  can  devise.    The  custom  of  the  country  is  everything. 


SIGNOR  CRISri'S  RESIGN ATIOX. 

rrHLERE  are  many  things  not  worth  saying,  or  worth 
■JL  saying  only  briefly,  about  Signor  CursPi's  resignation. 
The  comments  of  the  French  press  on  the  subject  have  been 
characteristic  of  the  nation  which  of  all  nations  rejoices 
most  in  jumping  on  a  man  when  he  is  down ;  and  the  com- 
ments of  ;i  certain  portion  of  the  English  press  have  been 
those  of  a  set  of  journalists  who  would  have  objected  to  the 
Ten  Commandments  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  hinted  that 
thunders  and  lightnings,  attending  the  promulgation  of  a 
code,  savoured  of  "  coercion."  We  need  not  speak  of  these. 
It  is  not  even  yet  certain  that  the  collapse  of  the  late  Italian 
Premier  is  irremediable.  It  seems  to  have  been  due  partly 
to  the  ovArecvAdance  born  of  a  too  great  majority ;  partly  to 
the  old  feeling  against  a  Minister  who  has  too  long  and  too 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  position  of  supx'emacy ;  partly,  and 
perhaps  most  of  all,  to  one  of  those  curious  outbursts  of 
temper  which  are  common  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race,  but  which  are  commoner  in  Southern  than  in  Northern 
races.  The  quaint  imprudence  of  Signor  Crispi's  outbreak 
about  the  Minghetti  Cabinet  is  rather  engaging.  Such 
things  generally  tell  of  internal  and  private  dissensions  which 
have  been  going  on  a  long  time  before  they  vent  themselves 
in  this  fashion.  Until  quite  recently,  English  politics  have 
been  conducted  so  much  on  broad  party  lines  that  it  is  not 
quite  easy  to  parallel  the  incident  in  any  actual  or  possible 
transaction  of  our  own  history.  The  nearest  approach  to 
it  v/ould  have  been,  if  some  chief  of  one  of  the  Li'oeral 
Cabinets  which  accepted  Peelite  aid  had  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  indulged  in  a  violent  tirade  against  the 
financial  and  foreign  policy  of  Sir  Kop-ert  Peel  ;  though 
even  this,  in  the  absence  of  any  properly  Tory  party  in 
the  Italian  Parliament,  would  not  be  quite  exact. 

We  think  that  Englishmen  of  the  party  of  order  are 


tolerably  fair  judges  of  Signor  Crispi.  They  know  that  he 
did  the  right  thing  in  joining  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  France  and  Russia  are  the  dangerous 
Powers  of  Europe ;  Germany  for  the  time,  and  Austria 
of  necessity  and  pre-eminently,  being  the  Powers  whose 
interest  is  peace.  They  cannot  reprove  his  desire  to  make 
his  country  strong  and  great,  or  the  general  fairness  and 
equity  of  his  conduct  to  those  foreign  Powers  who  were 
prepared  to  treat  him  fairly  and  equitably.  At  the  same 
time  they  cannot  help  admitting  that  his  fiscal  policy  was 
(as,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  fiscal  policy  of  all  his  prede- 
cessors has  been  since  the  unification)  erushingly  burden- 
-some  to  the  country  ;  that  he  committed  the  fault  of  trying 
to  "  expand  "  abroad  before  he  had  thoroughly  consolidated 
at  home ;  and,  above  all,  that  his  anti-Clerical  bias  was  a 
terrible  mistake.  It  may  or  may  not  be  the  case  that 
the  anti-Clerical  game  is  worth  playing  in  France,  where 
a  century  and  more  of  determined  propaganda  on  one 
side  and  unceasing  mistakes  on  the  other  has  facilitated 
it.  It  is  cjuite  certain  that  the  Minister  who  in  Italy,  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  Monai'chy  or  infringing  civil  liberty, 
rallies  the  Church  to  his  side  will  have  the  very  best  game 
that  can  possibly  be  played.  Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
work  preliminary  to  the  game  is  hard  and  uphill ;  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the  tendency  of 
Southern  nations  is  always  to  be  violently  bigoted  or 
violently  freethinking.  But  Signor  Crispi  never  attempted 
the  game  at  all ;  he  simply  went  out  of  the  way  to  estrange 
yet  further  the  already  estranged  orthodoxy  of  Italy,  and 
thus  to  throw  away,  instead  of  utilizing,  one  great  supply 
not  merely  of  ballast,  but  of  impelling  power,  for  the  ship  of 
State.  It  is  not  as  impossible  as  some  seem  to  think  that 
he  may  come  back  ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  one  else 
may  take  his  place ;  it  is,  though  probable,  infinitely  un- 
desirable that  Italy  should  fall  a  prey  to  a  succession  of 
weak  Ministries.  Let  us  hope  that  he  himself  (for  Rome 
easily  forgives  when  there  is  something  to  gain),  or  some 
one  else  in  his  place,  will  discover  a  way  to  put  an  end  to 
a  state  of  things  which  neither  is  nor  can  come  to  good — 
the  present  unnatural  divorce  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
nation  from  any  part  or  interest  in  the  national  affairs. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  FANCY  BALLS. 

FANCY  dress  balls,  and  all  other  masquerades,  are  cer- 
tainly failures  in  England.  Perhaps,  when  England 
was  Merry  England,  they  may  have  been  successful ;  but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago  ;  and  the  Puritans,  if  they  did 
nothing  else,  gave  a  death-blow  to  masques.  People  keep 
on  attempting  to  enjoy  themselves  in  mongrel  costumes 
which  do  not  fit,  but  they  very  seldom  succeed.  Perhaps 
medical  students  may  jet  make  themselves  happy  in 
"doublets  of  orange-tawny  and  silver,  .slashed  with  dirty 
"  light-blue,"  a  costume  certainly  cheap  at  "fifteen  bob  for 
"  the  night."  But  the  general  public  has  become  too 
critical,  if  not  of  themselves,  at  least  of  their  partners  in 
these  violent  delights.  A  promiscuous;  dance  in  pro- 
miscuous costumes  is  an  ugly  medley.  There  are  several 
eidola  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  a  few  clowns, 
and  an  emaciated  little  person  with  bare  arms  gives 
himself  forth  to  b"fe  Phidias.  Greek  costumes  do  not 
really  mix  well  with  powder  and  patches,  and  Greek 
dress  is  extremely  ticklish.  In  a  cuiious  o!d  novel,  some- 
thing like  Xortliaiujer  Ahhey  in  design,  the  romantic 
heroine  goes  to  a  ball  in  a  Greek  dress.  She  knew  much 
more  about  it  than  a  heroine  of  1840  should  have  done;  she 
twisted  herself  up  in  two  clinging  squares  of  a  loose  tex- 
ture, and  fastened  the  whole  arrangement  with  a  fibula. 
This  was  conscientious  and  archivological ;  but  the  fibula, 
came  loose,  and  Reserve  draws  a  veil  over  the  scene. 
Indeed,  we  Britcns  cannot  be  comfortable,  and  are  with 
difficulty  decent,  in  attire  which  we  have  not  proved.  An 
amateur,  conscious  of  unbecomingly  slender  legs,  has 
been  known  to  go  to  a  ball  as  John  Inglesant,  because 
that  half- forgotten  hero  wore  jackboots.  But  nobody  can 
dance  in  jackboots,  and  the  leg  difficulty  is  as  great  in  fancy 
dress  as  in  the  serious  and  thoughtful  endeavour  to  read 
The  Egoist — the  Lcgoist  we  had  almost  said.  A  stout 
middle-aged  person  witii  a  thick  thatch  of  violets  on  his 
head  does  not  easily  persuade  us  that  he  is  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  especially  if  his  Latin  is  sadly  to  seek. 
The  idea  of  going  to  a  fancy  ball  as  Robert  Elsmere  is 
practicable,  but  does  not  conduce  to  gaiety.    One  might 
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cheaply  be  attired  as  a  Vampire ;  a  sheet  and  a  stake  are 
all  that  the  character  requires ;  but  the  effect,  as  in  the 
personation  of  Robert  Elsmere,  is  laacahre.  It  would  he 
pleasant  to  go  aa  David  Hujie  in  the  yellow  velvet 
coat  sprinkled  with  black  butterflies  ;  but  nobody  has 
heard  of  David  Hume.  Scott's  heroes  were  once  fashion- 
able, but  chain-mail  is  very  fatiguing.  The  Master  of 
Eavenswood,  once  more,  is  far,  far  from  gay.  Ladies  find 
it  more  easy  to  select  costumes.  Their  general  idea  is 
to  powder  their  hair,  rouge  their  cheeks,  and  wear  some- 
thing white,  by  which  apparatus  they  conceive  themselves 
to  be  converted  into  Marquises.  Besides,  tout  sied  aux 
belles.  But  men  have  often  to  sacrifice  their  moustaches  and 
beards,  if  they  are  truly  conscientious,  or  to  sacrifice 
accuracy  and  eflfect,  which  they  generally  prefer.  The 
costumes,  except  when  women  wear  the  brocades  of 
their  great-grandmothers,  are  seldom  well  made  or  be- 
coming. Sometimes  they  are  not  much  cleaner  than 
that  which  Rachel,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  offered  to  Mr. 
Lint,  and  of  which  he  declared,  "  It  ain't  the  dress 
"  which  don't  suit."  As  a  rule,  the  effect  of  the  mixed 
apparel,  copies  and  sweepings  of  many  ages,  is  rather 
lugubrious  and  motley  than  picturesque.  We  have  ceased 
to  be  able  to  play  at  being  other  people  with  much  vivacity 
and  heartiness.  We  are  more  comfortable,  and  really  look 
much  better,  in  the  festal  attire  of  everyday  life.  There 
is  an  incongruity  not  to  be  got  over  between  the  costume 
of  Marius  the  Epicurean  and  a  four-wheeled  cab,  espe- 
cially when  the  tranquillity  of  Marius  is  ruflied  by  a 
dispute  with  the  cabman  about  the  fare,  when  the  cab- 
man follows  Marius  into  the  hall,  and  refuses  to  be 
soothed  by  the  maxims  of  the  Garden.  Fancy  balls,  in 
brief,  are  rather  draggle-tailed  and  dilapidated  attempts  at 
gaiety,  except  when  children  take  part  in  them,  with  the 
seriousness  which  is  natural  to  childhood.  Little  Miss 
BooTHBYS,  in  mob-caps,  look  very  ravishing.  Their  mothers 
and  aunts,  as  a  rule,  do  not.  They  fail  to  remind  you  of 
Cleopatra,  Flora  MacIvor,  Christine  of  Sweden,  Qaeen 
Elizabeth,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished beings  whom  they  personate.  It  requires  some 
aplomb  to  carry  off  the  part  of  Helen,  and  you  say 

Is  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships 

in  a  sense  not  intended  by  Dr.  Faustus.  In  fact,  to  get 
even  one  costume  which  is  correct  and  becoming  is  a  rare 
success  j  a  room  full  of  them  is  an  impossibility.  As  to 
masked  balls,  they  are  incongruous.  A  masked  ball  has 
been  tried  at  Edinburgh,  of  all  places.  Our  whole  life, 
to  some  extent,  is  a  masquerade  of  mingled  Gothic,  Queen 
Anne  falsely  so  called,  medieval,  Tudor,  and  Japanese; 
but  it  is  not  a  success,  and  a  fancy  ball  usually  car- 
ries lack  of  success  to  the  frontiers  of  failure.  It  is 
expensive,  feeble,  ugly,  and  tedious,  and  probably  few 
people  who  have  attended  one  do  not  realize  the  general 
discomfiture.  That  reaches  its  climax  when,  like  Leech's 
people,  the  guests  come  on  a  rainy  night,  and  find  that 
"  Missus's  party  was  this  day  last  week." 


PORTUGAL'S  LAST  CHANCE. 

TT  is  scarcely  now  lawful  to  talk  of  the  Sibyl's  books; 
-A-  but,  supposing  it  were,  a  race  which  prides  itself,  with 
or  without  justice,  on  the  Latinity  of  its  language  and  ex- 
traction might  be  prayed  to  attend  to  that  ancient  fable. 
England  has  been  exceedingly  long-suffering  with  Portugal. 
It  is  perfectly  certain — neither  Frenchmen  nor  Germans 
can  deny  it  without  mere  and  sheer  impudence— what,  if 
an  agreement  like  the  agreement  of  last  August  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Mnistries  of  either  of  those  coun- 
tries and  a  weak  Power,  and  if  the  Parhament  of  the 
weak  Power  had  refused  to  ratify  it,  the  condiict  of 
France  or  of  Germany  would  have  been.  Either  the  forces 
of  the  State  or  private  adventurers  would  at  once  have 
been  let  loose  to  annex  and  occupy  exactly  what  they 
pleased,  leaving  the  weak  Power  to  its  remedy  of,  at 
the  last  moment,  crying  "Hold,  enough!"  Delagoa  Bay, 
the  mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  the  whole  coast  between  them, 
would  long  ago,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  been  dotted 
with  French  or  German  flags,  and  Portugal  might  have 
thought  herself  very  lucky  if  Quilimane  and  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda  had  not  shared  the  same  fate,  not  to  mention  find- 
ing herself  relieved  of  trifles  like  Madeira  and  Timor.  The 
brutal  Briton,  the  "  skimmer  of  the  seas,"  does  not  act  in 


this  fashion.  Except  in  the  narrow  confines  of  Manica- 
land,  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  title,  even  the  Portuguese 
themselves  cannot  assert  that  a  single  step  has  been  made 
by  England  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Convention,  and  that 
step  was  made  by  a  private  Company  before  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  modus  vivendi.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  all 
geographers  are  wrong  and  the  new  charter  of  the  Mozam- 
bique Company  is  very  badly  drawn,  Portugal  has  during 
the  existence  of  that  Diodus  calmly  assigned  away  great 
part  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  has  not  ceased  to  dis- 
patch troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  seat  of  the  quarrel. 
We  ask,  again,  what  do  the  Portuguese  think  that  France 
or  Germany  would  have  done  in  similar  case '? 

Some  interesting  additions  to  the  circumstances  have 
been  made  since  we  wrote  last  week.  Sir  Henry  Loch 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  are  on  the  spot  for  one  thing ;  for 
another  a  Republican  "  pronouncement "  has  been  made  in 
Portugal,  and  has  failed ;  for  a  third,  very  distinct  revela- 
tions have  been  made  about  the  state  of  Portuguese  finances. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  Englishman  worthy  the 
name  has  any  more  desire  to  bully  Portugal  because  she 
is  poor  than  he  has  to  bully  her  because  she  is  weak.  Un- 
fortunately, both  men  and  nations  are  sometimes  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  pretext  for  repudiation,  and  the  cry  ot 
"  This  brutal  Briton  is  bullying  me"  might  supply  Portugal 
with  an  excuse  for  defrauding  unsecured  ci-editors,  which 
creditors  who  are  in  this  or  that  way  secured  might  not  be 
sorry  to  see  urged.  It  is  a  state  of  things  neither  incon- 
ceivable nor  unprecedented  :  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
and  the  greed  of  those  who  dabble  in  the  "  black  pool  of 
"  agio  "  too  often  play  into  each  other's  hands.  For  ourselves, 
we  sympathize  most  profoundly  and  unfeignedly  with  the 
inevitable  annoyance  to  Portuguese  patriotism  and  self  love 
involved  in  the  new  African  conditions.  But  the  simple 
fact  remains  that  these  great  claims  have  for  centuries 
been,  if  they  ever  were  anything  else,  mere  words  and 
paper  ;  that  they  have,  in  recent  times  at  least,  never  heen 
admitted  by  Great  Britain ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
discoverable  cause  for  the  sudden  anxiety  of  the  Portuguese 
about  them  than  the  fact  that  English  explorers  were 
making  profit  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  threatened  to 
make  profit  of  these.  We  wish  we  could  think  it  un- 
charitable to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  chief  reason 
for  maintaining  the  claims  now  is  the  chance  of  selling- 
them  profitably  to  England  or  to  somebody  else.  At  any 
rate,  the  present  situation  cannot  continue.  It  is  unfair 
to  one  party,  dangerous  to  both,  and,  entirely  apart  from 
the  interests  of  the  South  Africa  Company,  with  which 
England  has  only  indirectly  to  do,  an  end  must  be  put  to 
it.  We  fear  that,  as  Sir  James  Fergusson  said  the  other 
day,  it  cannot  be  put  an  end  to  as  favourably  to  Portugal 
as  might  have  been  the  case  last  year ;  but  it  is  for  the 
Portuguese  to  take  care  thkt  the  end  is  not  still  less  favour- 
able to  them. 


THE  NEW  RIFLE  AND  THE  OLD  GUN.' 

IT  is  quite  possible  to  agree  with  the  reasons  which 
induced  Mr.  Marjoribanks  to  ask  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  new  rifle,  and  yet  to  agree  with  Mr.  Haneury 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  could  do  very 
little  good.  It  does  not  follow,  because  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  rifle  which  is  variously  called 
"  Mark  II."  and  the  "Lee-Speed"  is  an  inferior  weapon, 
that  the  court  of  inquiry  asked  for  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks 
would  either  demonstrate  that  badness  better  than  it  has 
been  proved  already,  or  would  be  able  to  learn  more  than  is 
already  known.  The  truth  is  that,  as  Mr.  Hanbury  said, 
we  have  overdone  the  Royal  Commission.  If  these  august 
bodies  could  reform  the  War  Ofiice  we  should  have  the 
most  perfect  military  administration  in  the  world.  What 
we  have  we  know,  after  some  half-hundi-ed  Commissions 
have  sat,  and  inquired,  and  reported  within  the  last  sixty 
years  or  so.  Without  disrespect  to  Parliament  one  may 
believe  that  members  of  either  House  are,  after  all,  mere 
human  beings,  liable  to  go  wrong  like  the  rest  of  the  world 
even  on  questions  which  require  no  technical  knowledge. 
But  the  value  of  the  new  rifle  is  emphatically  a  question 
which  can  only  be  settled  by  those  who  have  knowledge  of 
the  kind  acquired  either  by  making  weapons  or  by  using 
them.  And  these  experts,  as  was  amply  shown  in  the 
House  itself  last  Tuesday  night,  are  apt  to  differ.  Now, 
of  two  things  the  one  must  necessarily  happen.  Either 
the  Royal  Commission  would  contain  members  who,  like 
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Mr.  Marjoridaxks  himself,  Sir  Walter  Bauttelot,  and 
Oolonel  NoLA!-.  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  con- 
fetructiou  and  use  of  a  ritle,  or  it  would  not.    If  it  did, 
these  members  might  differ  on  the  Commission  as  they 
did  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  we  should  be 
no  better  off  than  we  are  now.     If  it  did  not,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  the  finding  of  the  Commission 
on  the  evidence  put  before  it  by  the  experts  1    The  truth 
is  that  all  the  necessary  evidence  is  already  before  the  War 
(->lEce,  and  might,  if  the  House  of  Commons  is  resolute,  be 
2>ut  before  the  country.    If  the  House  does  not  insist  on 
its  production  now  when  told  by  the  Secretary  for  War 
that  it  is  confidential,  it  might  abstain,  as  it  frequently  has 
done  on  the  very  same  grounds,  from  insisting  on  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence  given  to  a  Royal  Commission.  Mr. 
Hanbury  was  right  enough  in   insisting  that  a  Royal 
Commission  is  a  merely  supertiuous  wheel.    If  the  War 
Office  possesses  the  adequate  intelligence  it  can  choose  a 
good  riile  unhelped.    If  it  does  not,  it  can  only  spoil  or 
shelve  the  recommendation  of  a  Commission.    When  Mr. 
Hanbury  obtained  the  support  of  a  majority  of  34  for  his 
amendment,  he  appeared  to  have  won  a  distinct  victory  for 
tlioee  who  always  insist  that  the  responsibility  of  officials 
should  not  be  weakened.  But  we  are  afraid  that  the  victory 
v.'as  of  a  somewhat  barren  kind.     Mr.  Hanbury  rather 
candidly  asked  Mr.  Stanhope  whom  he  proposed  to  dis- 
miss or  otherwise  punish  if  Mark  II.  does  turn  out  to 
deserve  all  the  abuse  showered  on  it.    lie  got  no  answer, 
and  we  are  afraid  that  he  never  will  get  a  satisfactory 
reply  to  an  in(}airy  he  is  very  fond  of  putting.    If  (which 
God  forbid)  we  were  ever  exposed  to  the  corrupting  in- 
fluences which  surround  the  unfortunate  occupier  of  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Wai-,  and  such  a  question  as 
this  were  put  to  us,  we  should  reply  in  the  Scotch  manner 
by  asking  Mr.  Hanbury  for  what  he  proposes  to  punish 
those  who  recommend  a  bad  rifle.    Is  it  for  not  being 
infallibly  wisel  if  so,  which  member  of  Mr.  Hanbury's 
honourable  House  will  be  safe  ?    The  fact  is  that,  as  long 
as  an  official  cannot  be  shown  to  have  acted  negligently  or 
corruptly,  he  cannot  be  fairly  dismissed  from  service,  and 
could  not  without  gross  injustice  be  deprived  of  his  pension 
for  a  mere  error  of  judgment.    The  distinction  is  self- 
evident,  and  yet  it  seems  impcssible  to  get  it  conveyed 
through  the  skulls  of  the  persons  who  are  for  ever  chattering 
about  responsibility.    It  was  not  because  he  was  beaten, 
btit  because  he  did  not  do  his  best  to  beat  the  enemy,  that 
Admiral  Byn(;  was  shot.    Besides,  Mr.  STANnoPE  says  that 
he  is  resiponsible ;  and  now,  what  does  Mr.  Hanbury  propose 
to  do? 

As  for  this  rifle,  this  much-debated  Mark  II.,  or  Lee- 
Speed,  the  world  is  no  wi.ser  as  to  its  merits  than  it  was  last 
month.  Mr.  Marjoribanks  certainly  produced  many  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  is  a  thorough  bad  weapon.  He  brought 
pieces  of  the  bieecli-action  down  in  his  pocket,  and  would 
have  brought  the  rifle  if  Mr.  Speaker  had  allowed  him. 
With  his  chapter  and  verse  in  his  hand  he  showed  the 
House  that  the  rifle  is  very  delicate,  that  its  bolt  is  untrust- 
worthy, that  it  requires  close  examination  to  find  out 
v/hether  it  is  at  half-cock  or  not,  and  that  when  it  stands  at 
half-cock  it  is  almost  impossible  to  open  it,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  clean,  that  the  rifling  first  requires  a  cased  bullet,  and 
then  strips  the  bullet  of  its  case.  These  and  similar  things 
not  a  few  did  Mr.  Marjoribanks  say,  and  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot  agreed  with  him.  But  then  came  Colonel 
Nolan,  a.ho  quoting  chapter  and  verse,  and  begged  to  differ 
from  them  most  completely  as  to  the  value  of  breech  and 
barrel  alike.  Then  Mr.  Stanhope  quoted  a  good  deal  of 
expert  opinion  in  favour  of  the  rifle,  and  showed  that, 
.so  far  from  breaking  down  incessantly,  as  its  critics  allege, 
it  has  triuuiphantly  stood  the  most  terrible  tesrs  to  which 
any  rifle  ev>-r  was  subjected.  It  has  been  tried  by  water 
and  fire  ami  t-and,  and  has  beaten  them  all.  The  conflict  of 
the  authorii  i' .~  quoted  was  almost  ludicrous.  Mr.  Marjori- 
banks, for  iii^'viuce,  was  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
2iid  BattaJion  (Grenadier  Guards,  that  the  magazine-spring 
often  gets  om  of  order,  and  that  cartridges  jam.  A  military 
Committee  M»-erut  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  so  was  the 
Inspector  of  Mu.sketry  at  Hythe  ;  so  also  was  the  officer  in 
command  of  H.M.S.  Cambridge,  and  so  was  the  Royal 
Marine  Aitilli  ry.  But  to  this  ariay  of  authorities  out 
came  Colonel  Nolan  with  another,  and  Mr,  Stanhope  with 
yet  anothei-.  According  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  the  Imli.ui  army  is  absolutely  over  head  and  ears  in 
love  with  the  .  ew  rifle.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  be  an  equally 
"  probable  oiiiuion"  that  the  new  rifle  is  a  costly  piece  of 


trash,  and  that  it  is  the  most  exquisite  weapon  ever  invented 
by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  What  makes  all  these  (juotations 
of  authorities  even  more  confusing  than  we  have  }et  shown 
them  to  be  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  whether  the  particular 
opinion  quoted  refers  to  Mark  I.  or  Mark  IE.  Of  course 
this  makes  all  the  difl'erence.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite 
possible  that  they  condemned  No.  I.  at  Meerut  for  defects 
which  have  been  remedied  in  No.  If.  Then  one  of  the 
authorities,  at  least — the  Captain  of  ILM  S.  C<iinhrid<je — 
does  not  like  magazines  at  all.  He  thinks — and  we  for  our 
part  say  ditto  to  him — that  what  we  want  is  rather  better 
training  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  which  we  have  than  a  rifle 
which,  if  handled  with  perfect  skill,  would  at  a  critical 
moment  be  a  more  terrible  arm  to  face  than  the  Martini- 
Henry,  This  opinion  of  his,  though  very  wise  to  our 
thinking,  does  a  little  disqualify  him  as  an  impartial  judge 
of  a  particular  magazine  rifle.  Perhaps,  to  follow  the  lead 
given  by  this  officer,  it  would  be  better  to  look  to  the 
conditions  in  which  the  new  lifle  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
persons  by  whom,  before  deciding  whether  it  is  a  good 
weapon  or  not,  rather  than  to  its  mechanical  excellences 
or  defects.  The  rifle  may  not  deserve  to  be  spat  upon  and 
stamped  upon  with  all  the  fury  shown  by  the  critic  of  the 
I'imes,  and  yet  may  be  a  very  unfit  weapon  to  l)e  put  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  modern  soldier.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  unfit,  even  if  it  is  as  mechanically  perfect  as  the  War 
Office  alleges.  It  is  a  weapon  which  gives  the  soldier  a 
box  containing  eleven  cartridges,  which  can  be  fired  right 
on  end,  without  taking  the  butt  away  from  the  shoulder  or 
the  hip.  It  requires,  by  the  confession  of  its  friends, 
exact  handling  ;  and  this  reserve  of  eleven  cartridges  is 
supposed  not  to  be  used  except  at  the  supreme  moment.  At 
other  times  the  rifle  is  to  be  loaded  for  every  discharge. 
Now  this  might  be  a  very  formidable  weapon  indeed  if  in 
the  hands  of  sui-h  soldiers  as  the  Scotch  regiments  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  or  the  old  bands  of  the  Spanish 
infantry,  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  veteran  regiments 
in  the  campaign  of  1812.  That  is  to  say,  men  who  had,  on 
an  average,  ten  years'  service,  and  had  been  a  hundred 
times  under  fire.  In  the  hands  of  the  unprepared  short- 
service  men  who  fill  modern  armies  it  would,  we  are  sure, 
not  get  the  deft  handling  it  requires,  and  we  are  very  much 
afraid  that  this  reserve  of  cartridges,  which  is  to  save  the 
soldier  at  the  supieme  moment,  would  simply — if  the 
machine  did  not  jam — be  banged  away  in  the  first  burst 
of  excitement. 

While  the  War  Office  is  making  up  its  mind  when  to  be 
done  with  Mark  II.  the  navy  is  learning  more  clearly 
every  week  what  a  blessed  relief  it  would  be  to  be  rid  of 
its  monster  guns.  About  them  there  is  as  usual  a  violent 
conflict  of  authority.  It  was  only  the  other  night  that  Lord 
George  Hamilton  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a 
precision  which  bordered  on  being  snappish,  that  the  i  lo-toii 
gun  of  the  Sansjio-reil  is  a  very  good  gun,  that  the  damage 
for  which  it  was  recently  sent  back  to  the  maker  was  the 
most  trifling  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  all  our  other 
guns  of  the  same  kidney  are  weapons  of  which  the  Briton 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud.  It  seems  that  it  does  not 
matter  for  a  modern  gun  that  its  component  parts  shake 
like  calves- foot  jelly  every  time  it  is  fired,  that  you  can  see 
daylight  through  its  joints,  or  that  after  it  has  been  fired 
two  or  three  times  with  the  service  charge  its  muzzle  hangs 
heavily  as  a  tiger  lily,  only  rather  on  one  side  like  the 
wrung  neck  of  a  goose.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  importance  that,  whereas  the  life  of  the 
monster  gun  is  only  75  shots,  you  have  to  fire  it  fourteen  or 
fifteen  times  before  getting  any  security  that  it  is  trust- 
worthy ;  that  this  same  process  of  testing  is  openly  and 
avowedly  making  the  gun  weaker  every  time  in  order  to 
prove  that  it  is  strong  ;  that  the  powder  tears  its  inside  out ; 
that  cold  weather  knocks  it  up  ;  and  that  ships  which  carry 
it  very  often  cannot  fire  it  on  the  beam  for  fear  of  turning 
turtle,  and  daren't  fire  it  ahead  for  fear  of  committing  the 
happy  despatch,  and  that  every  time  they  do  fire  they  make 
it  less  and  less  likely  that  they  will  ever  hit  an  enemy. 
These  things  iloes  the  Admiralty  say,  and  they  seem  very 
wonderful  to  us. 


IN  TRUST,  OR  ON  TRUST? 

THERE  is  a  pleasant  old  song  that  presents,  as  in  a 
figure,  the  merchant  adventurer  (old  &t}le),  who  gees 
abroad  with  a  light  heart,  having  locked  up  all  his  treasuie. 
Thus  has  it  chanced  to  "General"  Booth.    With  veiy 
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different  wares  for  the  dealing,  and  far  other  treasure  in 
his  chest,  he  has  set  out  for  Sweden,  the  very  model  of  a 
modern  general  merchant.  The  pi'ospect  of  a  jaunt  appears  to 
have  made  him  more  than  common  jaunty.  "  Cast  our  caps 
"and  cares  away,  this  is  beggars'  holiday,"  was  the  burden 
of  his  cheerful  song.  At  that  mysterious  function  of  the 
revealing  of  the  "  deed,"  and  the  signing,  the  expression  of 
his  own  confidence  in  himself  surpassed  all  previous  exhibi- 
tions. Doubtless  the  occasion  demanded  some  extra- 
ordinary assumption  of  high  spirits,  some  reckless  "ghost 
"  dance  '  that  should  rouse  those  dejected  disciples  who 
have  shaken  with  his  shaken  credit.  But  the  whole  per- 
formance was  overdone.  Even  as  a  "  ghost  dance  "  it  was 
not  a  success,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  show  was  not 
so  full  of  wise  charming  as  the  showman  intended. 
Mr.  Booth  probably  took  the  measure  of  his  audience 
aright  when  he  bragged  of  his  competency  to  edit  the 
Times.  But  the  inventor  of  the  bridge  story  macle 
a  gross  blunder  when,  with  characteristic  impudence, 
he  asserted  he  was  moi'e  careful  of  his  facts  than  the 
Times.  This  was  not  the  way  to  soothe  those  sentimental 
persons  who  piteously  appeal  to  his  critics  to  "  let  the  poor 
"  man  alone."  The  part  of  the  brave  "General,"  untouched 
by  ci'iticism  and  unblushing  in  detection,  was  altogethei' 
over-acted.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Booth's  clumsy  foolmg  was 
seriousK  taken  to  heart  by  some  "religious  debauchees" 
among  his  following,  and  at  least  one  of  their  organs  has 
addressed  to  him  words  of  protest  and  warning.  But  these 
misgivings  are  of  the  reflections  that  the  morrow  brought. 
When  the  "  deed  "  was  signed,  it  is  reported,  there  was 
loud  ajiplause,  though  whether  in  approbation  of  a  docu- 
ment which  few  present  could  have  interpreted,  or  whether 
as  a  declaration  of  ti  ust  in  Mr.  Williaj[  Booth,  it  were 
not  easy  to  decide.  In  November  hst,  at  Exeter  Hall,  Mr. 
Booth  boasted  that  his  "  scheme  "  had  "  taken  with  the 
"  public  because  of  its  simplicity  ;  a  child  could  understand 
"  it."  This  is  scarcely  the  view  of  competent  critics  of 
Mr.  Booth  s  crude  and  intricate  proposals.  If  his  book  had 
been  as  simple  as  it  is  cumbrous,  as  h  cid  and  practical  as  it  is 
shapeless  and  .sensational,  it  would  never  have  evoked  the 
support  or  the  criticism  it  has.  But,  not  to  speak  of  the 
notorious  indifference  of  the  jjublie  to  simplicity,  it  is  not  a 
little  odd  that  Mr.  Booth  and  his  friends  should  accuse 
Mr.  H  rxLEY,  ^Ir.  Loch,  and  others  of  misreadir'g  or  mis- 
understanding this  very  simple  scheme  which  has  so  taken 
in — we  beg  pardon,  so  taken  with — the  public. 

Obviousl}'-,  the  simple  thing,  whether  it  be  a  simple 
scheme  or  a  simple  trust-deed,  is  not,  according  to  Salva- 
tionist methods,  is  something  quite  different  from,  what  the 
world  regards  as  simplicity.    To  judge  from  the  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject,  a  Boothian  trust-deed  is  an  extremely 
dusky  document.    Even  Mr.  Booth's  solicitors,  who  aie 
nothing  if  not  sticklers  for  "precision  and  moderation"  in  | 
what  they  term  "the  considered  views  of  counsel,"  leave  | 
matters  pretty  much  as  they  were  before  they  undertook 
to  reply    to  Mr.    Huxley's  letter  and    Mr.  Hatton's 
opinion.    The  "  extracts  from  counsel's  opinion "  given 
by  them  are  certainly  not  oiaiked  by  the  "  precision " 
which  they  justly  conceive  should  characterize  all  counsel's 
opinions.    They  were  also  a  little  hasty  in  having  attributed 
to  Mr.  Hatton  lack  of  precision,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
"  practises  on  the  common  law  side,"  as  "  A  Barrister," 
not  so  practisinif,  has  very  sutiiciently  demonstrated  by  his 
comparison  of  Mr.  Booth's  "counsel's  opinion"  with  the 
text  of  that  "Declaration  of  Trust  by  William  Booth  in 
"  favour  of  the  Chi  istian    Mission,"  which  Mr.  Huxley, 
after  a  careful  study,  found  so  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
Barrister  not  practising  on  the  common  law  side  describes 
this   "  Declaration   of  Trust  "  as  a  most  extraordinary 
document,  and  his  examination  of  the  deed  certainly  bears 
out  this  opinion.    He  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  Mr. 
Hatton,  and  he  cannot   discover   any  contradiction  be- 
tween the  "extracts  from  counsel's  opinion  "  given  by  Mr. 
Booth's  solicitors  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hatton.    Up  jn 
one  question,  indeed,  he  finds  the  former  opinion  actually 
confiims  Mr.  Hatton's.     As  to  the   opinion   that  the 
conveyances  to  Mr.  Booth,   in   the  deed  of  trust,  were 
void  under  the  Mortmain  Acts,  "  A  Barrister "  and  Mr. 
Huxley's   solicitors   agree  that  the   extracts    from  Mr. 
Booth's  counsel's  opinion  are  fully  confirmatory.  Then, 
too,  "  A  Barrister  "  contends  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
extracts  to  show  that  Mr.  Booth's  counsel  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  any  trusts  in  the  deed  under  discussion  that 
could  be  adversely  enforced  against  Mr.  Booth.    So,  it 
would  seem,  this  is  not  a  case  of  doctors  disagreeing,  while 


the  bewildered  public  looks  on  and  "still  wants  to  know." 
Altogether  the  "  Christian  Mission  "  declaration  of  trust  i>! 
scarcely  the  simple  and  businesslike  document  we  should 
have  expected  a  deviser  of  simple  philanthropic  schemes  to 
countenance.  One  matter  is,  and  has  been,  clear  from  tho 
V(>ry  announcement  of  the  Darkest  Emjlaud  scheme.  Mr. 
Booth  will  bear  no  brother  trustee  near  the  throne.  He 
is  to  be  his  own  trustee.  He  has  locked  up  a!]  bis  treasura 
and  means  to  keep  the  key. 


THE  TWO  STORIES. 

REPORTS  of  "  trouble  in  the  docks,"  nnw  of  "  gre.at 
"strikes"  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  continue  in 
the  papers  with  such  steady  monotony,  and  everything 
the  ingenuity  of  man  cm  say  about  them  has  been  so  re- 
peatedly said,  that  one  is  glad  of  whatevei-  provides  an 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  prospect  of  freshness  with 
a  subject  which  is  far  too  serious  to  be  ignored.    Such  an 
ojjportunity  has  been  afforded  by  the  recent  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union, 
and  Mr.  liAWS,  of  the  Shipping  Fedeiation.    It  is  a  really 
useful  statement  of  the  case  on  either  side,  and  Mr.WiLSON, 
who  writes  to  controveit  "  several  statements  "  of  Mr, 
Laws's  "  which  are  misleading  and  far  from  being  facts," 
is  particularly  interesting.     He  is  such  a  very  typical 
Union  advocate.    It  is,  for  instance,  very  characteristic 
that  he  ends  his  letter  by  a  mere  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
Laws,  in  which  he  makes  assei  iions  which,  even  if  they  are 
true,  are  neither  discreditable  to  his  opponent  nor  pertinent 
to  the  matter  in  di.-pute.    The-  question  is  not  whether 
Mr.  Laws  is  paid  i,ooo/.  a  yexr,  but  whether  Mr.  Wilson's 
Union  is  attempting  to  e.-tablish  a  vexatious  tyranny  over 
ovFners  and  free  sailors  alike.    On  that  Mr.  Wilson  has, 
indeed,  something  to  say,  and  it  undeniably  sounds  pretty. 
Put  in  a  small  compass,  it  amounts  to  this — tiiat  the  Union 
aims  only  at  providing  competent  crews,  nothing  more.  It 
claims  to  include  all  the  competent  men  in  the  country, 
and  lo  have  the  right  to  save  them  from  sailing  with  unfit, 
men.    Therefore  its  members  are  to  be  entitled  to  break 
their  contracts  by  refusing  to  sail  when  they  have  signed 
articles,  and  thereby  causing  immense  loss.    They  them 
selves  are  to  be  the  sole  judges,  and  the  only  test  they 
demand  is  the  presentation  of  the  Union  ticket.  Mr. 
Laws  has  something  to  say  about  the  examples  cited  by 
Mr.  Wilson  ;  but,  putting  them  aside  for  the  moment, 
this  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  claim  to  regulate 
the  manning  of  all  meichaijt  ships  on  the  part  of  the 
Union.    We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  it.    He  bringc 
counter-charges  against  shipowners — as,  for  instance,  that 
j  they  leave  the  taking  on  of  the  crew  to  the  last  moment, 
I  so  that  if  a  man  does  not  appear,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
had  time  to  cash  his  advance  note  and  buy  himself  oilies 
and  sea  boot^.    That  is  why  Union  men  do  not  turn  up 
occasionally.     Now,  whoever  knows  anything  at  all  about 
sailors,  knows  that  the  man  who  has  to  provide  oilies  and 
sea  boots  for  a  voyage  at  the  last  moment  is,  in  nineteen 
c.ises  out  of  twenty,  a  scamp  who  has  sold  his  kit  for  drink. 
That  such  men  should,  on  Mr.  Wilson's  showing,  be  common 
in  the  Union  throws  a  curious  light  on  what  it  understands 
by  competence,  and  on  the  care  with  which  it  looks  after 
its  members.    Again,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  regular  clap- trap 
Union  style,  describes  how  masters  drive  their  men  out  of 
the  ship  in  foreign  ports,  in  order  to  engage  cheaper  foreign 
crews.    Did  Mr.  Wilson  never  hear  of  an  otticer  called  the 
Consul,  or  does  he  suppose  his  readers  never  did  'I  A  man  must 
be  regulai'ly  discharged,  for  l  eason  shown,  with  the  approval 
of  that  officer ;  and  all  new  men  must  he  entered  on  the 
books  in  the  regular  way.    If  the  proper  formalities  are 
not  complied  with,  a  report  is  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  master  will  hear  of  it  on  coming  home.  Skippers 
have  no  such  power  as  Mi-.  Wilson  describes. 

Mr.  Laws  brings  this  precious  pretension  of  the  Union  to 
protect  its  members  from  saUing  with  incompetent  men 
down  to  test  cases.  He  asks  whether  the  boatswain  of 
the  Jloorship  was  an  incompetent  man,  or  what  could  be 
charged  against  the  steward  of  the  Moravia,  who  bad  been 
six  years  in  the  eaiployment  of  the  Company,  except  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Union  t  In  both  ca.ses  the  ve-ssels 
were  stopped,  and  in  the  latter  by  such  open  use  of  intimi- 
dation as  to  bring  down  a  tine  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at 
Leith  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Union.  In  the  ease  of  the 
Lizzie  English,  a  whole  ship's  company  refused  to  work — 
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that  is  to  say,  mutinied — at  sea  on  discovering  that  one  of 
the  firemen  had  no  ticket.  They  were  very  properly  sent 
to  prison,  and  ought  to  have  been  punished  as  they  were, 
even  if  they  were  right  in  saying,  as  they  did  at 
the  last  moment,  that  the  fireman  did  not  know  his 
business.  The  truth,  which  appears  through  all  Mr. 
Wilson's  attempted  disguises,  is  that  the  Union  is  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  control  of  ships  for  a  privileged 
body  of  which  the  ofiice-bearers  will  be  absolute  masters. 
He  probably  does  not  understand  himself  what  a  damaging 
statement  he  makes  when  he  corrects  Mr.  Laws's  assertion 
that  the  Union  exacts  a  fine  of  lol.  from  foreign  sailors 
landed  in  England  before  allowing  them  to  ship  with  Union 
men.  It  seems  that  what  is  demanded  is  20I.  from  men 
who  have  been  less  than  two  years  under  the  English  flag. 
In  other  words,  the  unlucky  foreigner  who  may  have  been 
shipped  to  supply  a  real  need  abroad  is  black-mailed  in 
what,  for  a  man  in  his  position,  is  an  enormous 
amount,  under  threat  that  the  power  bf  the  Union 
will  be  exerted  to  starve  him  if  he  refuses.  At 
the  same  time,  if  he  does  pay,  the  Union  will  be  bound  to 
force  him  on  ships.  The  20I.  might  then  be  a  useful  in- 
vestment for  a  thrifty  man,  as  well  as  a  consideration  for 
the  Union.  Mr.  Wilson  says  it  may  be  noted  "we  do  this 
"  and  that."  Who  are  the  "  we  "  ?  Not  the  sailors  them- 
selves, who  are  far  too  nomadic  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  officers  of  the  Union.  For  aught  that  can  be  seen  to  the 
contrary,  the  "  we  "  may  all  be  covered  by  the  hat  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  He  ends  his  letter  by  the  usual  frothy  nonsense 
about  the  intention  of  the  Shipping  Federation  to  prevent 
legislation  against  overloading,  and  so  forth.  Most  of  this 
legislation  had  been  passed  before  the  Federation  was  heard 
of.  What  brought  it  into  existence  was  the  necessity  of 
combined  defence  against  the  Union  of  which  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  spokesman  and  apparently  the  master. 


THE  OPPRESSION  OF  THE  LAW. 

THE  Duke  of  Westminster  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
public,  especially  of  persons  with  moderate  incomes, 
for  resisting  the  claim  of  Mr.  Saeell  against  which  the 
Court  of  Appeal  so  emphatically  decided  on  Monday  last. 
The  circumstances  of  the  ease  ai^e  painful.  The  action  was 
for  medical  attendance  on  the  Duke's  son.  Lord  Egbert 
Grosvexor,  who  died  at  Constantinople,  and  for  embalming 
the  young  man's  body.  We  say  nothing  about  the  amount 
of  the  plaintiff's  charges.  They  have  still  to  come  before  a 
jury,  and  we  are  bound,  therefore,  to  assume  that  they  may 
be  fair  and  reasonable.  The  point  before  the  Court  on 
Monday  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  the  mere 
question  whether  a  professor  of  clinical  surgery  in  the 
Turkish  capital  has  demanded  more  than  he  is  entitled  to 
receive.  "  From  my  experience  of  Constantinople,"  said 
Lord  Justice  Bowen,  according  to  one  report,  "I  should 
"  imagine  that  the  charge  for  everything  would  be  as  much 
"  as  a  man  had  got."  From  another  report  it  is  clear  that 
the  Lord  Justice  said  "  as  much  as  a  man  could  get." 
For  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  even  an  Eastern  physician 
setting  himself  to  make  the  Duke  of  Westminster  bank- 
rupt. Certainly  Mr.  Sarell  embarked  upon  no  such  enter- 
prise. For  his  bill — high  enough,  no  doubt — was  for  less 
than  two  hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  But  the  plaintiff 
proceeded  to  apply  for  a  Commission  to  sit  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  take  the  evidence  of  the  other  doctors  with  whom 
he  had  consulted  during  Lord  Robert's  illness,  or  who 
had  assisted  him  in  the  subsequent  process.  Against  this 
oppressive  application  the  Duke  made  a  resolute  stand,  and 
gave  Lord  Esher  the  opportunity  of  using  some  very  plain 
language,  which  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  future 
suitors.  These  Commissions  are  the  curse  of  the  law.  Unlike 
good  words,  they  cost  much,  and  are  worth  little.  The  Master 
seems  to  have  granted  this  one  as  if  it  were  a  mere  form, 
being  apparently  of  opinion  that  it  is  part  of  an  Englishman's 
birthright  to  have  his  hand  in  his  neighbour's  pocket.  Luckily 
the  defendant  is  a  man  to  whom,  as  the  cant  phrase  goes, 
money  is  no  object,  and,  instead  of  submitting  meekly,  he 
fought  resolutely.  His  opponent  was  equally  pertinacious, 
appealing  from  the  Judge  in  Chambers  to  the  Divisional 
Court,  and  from  the  Divisional  Court  to  the  Lords  Justices. 
The  Master  of  the  PiOlls,  referring  to  the  practice  of 
granting  Commissions  indiscriminately,  said  that  "  the 
"  result  of  that  practice  was  to  make  the  costs  of  a  common 
"  law  action  greater  since  the  Judicature  Acts  than  they 


"  were  before,  and  parties  were  so  oppressed  by  the  abuse  of 
"  that  practice  that  they  shunned  the  Courts  as  though 
"  they  were  places  of  pestilence.  People  had  rather  pay 
"  any  sum  than  go  to  law,  and  if  merchants  and  others 
"  were  compelled  to  litigate,  they  preferred  to  go  before  lay 
"  tribunals  constituted  by  themselves.  Justice  was,  in  fact, 
"  being  denied  in  the  Queen's  Courts,  and  people  were 
"  obliged  to  seek  for  it  elsewhere."  These  sentences,  deli- 
berately uttered  by  the  President  of  the  appellate  tribunal, 
apparently  with  the  assent,  and  certainly  without  the 
dissent,  of  his  colleagues,  possess  a  significance  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  They  must  be  considered 
as  well  as  read  by  all  inferior  Courts,  and,  if  they  do  not 
produce  an  adequate  effect,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  ask  the  reason  why.  Law  exists  for  the  protection, 
not  for  the  harassment,  of  the  lieges.  It  is  designed  to  be, 
in  the  famous  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  not  "the  two- 
"  edged  sword  of  craft  and  oppression,"  but  "  the  staff  of 
"  honesty  and  the  shield  of  innocence." 

It  is  curious  that  another  case  heard  on  the  same  day  as 
Sarell  v.  the  Duke  of  Westminster  should  have  also  illus- 
trated the  scandalous  fashion  in  which  unnecessary  costs 
are  accumulated.  Nash  was  a  labourer  employed  by  the 
Cunard  Steamship  Company  in  unloading  a  ship.  While 
he  was  raising  bags  from  the  hold  a  bale  fell  upon  him,  and 
he  was  hurt.  He  brought  an  action  in  the  City  of  London 
Court.  Thejudge  of  that  Court,  Mr.  Kerr,  better  known  by 
his  obsolete  title  of  Commissioner  Kerr,  held  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  neghgence  on  the  part  of  the  foreman,  and 
gave  judgment  for  the  Company.  The  question  was  whether 
Smith,  the  foreman,  ordered  Nash  into  a  position  of  danger, 
or  whether  Nash  went  into  it  of  his  own  accord,  either  not 
being  aware  of  the  risk  or  voluntarily  choosing  to  incur  it. 
The  jury,  who  assessed  the  damages  conditionally,  found  that 
Smith  was  not  guilty  of  negligence,  and  that  NjiSH  was, 
although  the  arrangement  itself  was  imsafe.  The  Divisional 
Court  held  that  the  circumstances  justified  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Kerr.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  details, 
as  Anthony  Trollope  would  have  said,  is  that  a  sum  of 
seven  pounds  was  spent  upon  shorthand  writer's  notes 
because  the  judge  had  taken  none  himself.  Now  Nash  is 
presumably  a  poor  man,  who  will  have  felt  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  a  lawsuit  keenly  enough,  and  who,  being  dis- 
abled for  work  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  is  an  object  for 
the  deepest  commiseration.  Every  judge  of  the  High 
Court  sitting  at  7iisi  prius  takes  in  longhand  a  note  of 
all  the  material  evidence  laid  before  the  jury.  Judge 
Kerr  declines  to  do  so.  He  bases  his  refusal  upon  the 
terms  of  the  last  County  Court  Act,  which  provides  that 
"  the  judge,  at  the  request  of  either  party,  shall  make  a 
"  note  of  any  question  of  law  raised  at  such  trial  or  hear- 
"  ing,  and  of  the  facts  in  evidence  in  relation  thereto."  Such 
a  request  was  not  made  in  this  case,  and,  indeed,  could 
hardly  have  been  made,  because  the  point  of  law  was  raised 
by  the  judge's  direction  to  the  jury.  Baron  Pollock  and 
Mr.  Justice  Charles  accordingly  exonerated  him  from  the 
accusation  of  ignoring  his  duty.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
unfortunate  Nash  is  fined  seven  pounds,  unless  he  succeeds 
in  his  appeal,  because  the  judge  of  the  City  of  London 
Court  will  not  condescend  to  do  what  judges  of  the  High 
Court  do  every  day. 


THE  E.  AND  E.  R.  BILL. 

MANY  interesting  questions  are  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  introduction  of  the  Ripon  and  Russell 
Relief  Bill ;  and  some  of  them  were  actually  addressed  to 
him — one  notably  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — in 
the  course  of  last  Wednesday's  debate.  But,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  unasked  question, 
why  the  Bill  was  not  a  Russell  Relief  Bill  alone?  Of 
course,  if  it  were  not  a  means  of  relief  for  an^'body  in  parti- 
cular the  explanation,  though  the  rather  indulgent  expla- 
nation, would  be  that  one  prominent  legal  disability  simply 
suggested  another ;  though  even  then  it  would  be  a  little 
remarkable  that  neither  to  Mr.  Gladstone  this  year  nor 
to  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  last  year  should  it  have 
occurred,  as  it  actually  did  to  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  to 
consider  whether  the  arguments  for  the  Bill  might  not  be 
applicable  to  the  most  conspicuous  disqualification  in  the 
realm.  We  venture,  however,  with  the  utmost  deference 
to  Mr.  AsQUiTH,  to  reject,  on  behalf  of  all  the  adult  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands,  the  proposition  that  "  no  person 
"  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  that  Bill,  or  who  would 
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"  vote  for  that  Bill,  knew  or  cared  what  influence  it 
"  might  have  on  the  political  or  personal  fortunes  of  any 
"  man  living."  As  a  specimen  of  forensic  hardihood  it 
excites  our  respectful  admiration,  and  would  enable  us, 
even  if  Mr.  AsQumi's  abilities  were  far  less  considerable 
than  they  are,  to  account  for  his  rapid  rise  in  his  profession. 
We,  of  course,  accept  his  assurance  that  he  personally  is 
not  "  aware  "  of  the  existence  of  these  motives  for  the  Bill, 
and  that  Sir  Charles  Russell's  prospective  claims  to  the 
Chancellorship  have  no  more  occurred  to  him  than  have 
the  prospective  claims  of  any  other  lawyer  to  the  vacancy 
which  Sir  Charles  Russell's  elevation  to  the  woolsack 
would  create.  But  he  really  must  excuse  us,  as  he  will 
also  have  to  excuse  all  but  his  fellow-countrymen  of  the 
tenderest  years,  for  still  believing  that,  if  the  Attorney- 
General  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  Administration  and  the 
leading  lawyer  of  the  Gladstonian  party  had  not  been  a 
Roman  Catholic,  we  should  never  have  seen  his  revered 
leader's  name  on  the  back  of  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  or,  at 
any  rate,  we  should  certainly  never  have  heard  him  support 
it  with  one  of  those  "  finest-speeches  he-has-ever-delivered  " 
which  threaten  to  become  as  numerous  as  the  races  with 
which  he  is  connected  by  the  sacred  tie  of  blood. 

No ;  it  is  a  little  too  audacious  to  pretend  that  the  Bill 
was  introduced  without  reference  to  the  distinguished 
advocate  in  question,  or  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  it,  and  were  to  return  to  power  (Heaven 
forbid  it !)  two  years  hence,  he  would  look  around  him  and 
light  upon  his  newly-qualified  Chancellor  with  all  the  inno- 
cent surprise  and  gratification  of  Mr.  Weioiick  when,  at 
the  appropriate  moment  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  he  found 
the  wedding-ring  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  It  was  a  Bill  to 
enable  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  hold  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
small  blame  to  it  for  that  same.  Like  most  pretenders  to 
superior  virtue,  the  Gladstonians  overdo  the  part.  If  they 
hold  that  the  disqualification  of  Catholics  for  the  Chancellor- 
ship is  indefensible — and  we  quite  admit  that  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  that  opinion—  it  is  no  particular  reproach 
to  them,  it  is  at  any  rate  pardonably  "  human  "  in 
them,  to  have  had  their  hostility  to  that  disqualification 
sensibly  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  it  will  operate 
to  exclude  an  eminent  member  of  their  party  from  the 
recognized  reward  of  such  valuable  services  as  he  has 
undoubtedly  rendered  them.  They  might,  therefore,  and 
should,  have  frankly  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a  Russell 
Relief  Bill ;  but  we  can  quite  understand  that  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  this  sort  would  have  landed  them  in  other  difli- 
culties.  It  has  been  found  convenient  for  descriptive 
purposes  to  put  Lord  Ripon's  name  into  the  popular  "  short 
"  title  "  of  the  measure  along  with  Sir  Charles  Russell's, 
but  not,  we  are  bound  to  say,  with  anything  like  equal 
warrant  in  the  probabilities  of  the  case.  Lord  Ripon  has 
already  received  from  his  party  as  much  recognition  as  his 
merits  demand,  and  perhaps  more  than  their  interests  would 
have  suggested ;  and  there  is  no  reason  that  we  know  of 
for  supposing  that  he  would  be  preferred  to  Lord  Spencer, 
or  Lord  Aberdeen,  or  Lord  Donnybrook  (the  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  that  now  is),  as  the  first  Viceroy  of  a  Home- 
Ruled  Ireland.  Why,  then,  mix  up  the  questions  of  two 
such  utterly  difierent  disqualifications  as  those  connected 
respectively  with  the  wholly  dissimilar  oliices  of  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  Lord  Chancellor — disqualifications  sustained 
by  arguments  of  such  strikingly  unequal  strength,  with 
the  case  for  one  of  them  weakened  to  the  point  of  over- 
throw by  a  series  of  adverse  analogies,  and  the  other  fortified 
by  the  fact  that  the  only  analogy  which  exists  to  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  kingdom  is  in  its  favour?  The  only 
possible  answer  to  this  is  that  suggested  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  removal  of  the  disability 
attaching  to  Catholics  as  regards  the  Irish  Viceroyalty  is 
part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  policy  for 
Ireland.  And  since— as  must  be  admitted  alike  by  op- 
ponents and  supporters  of  both  reliefs — the  question  raised 
with  respect  to  the  office  is  not  by  any  means  as  plain 
saiKng  as  that  which  arises  with  respect  to  the  English 
Chancellorship,  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  reasons 
for  refusing  to  entertain  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill. 


THE  ABUSE  OF  REVOLVERS. 

IT  is  a  little  remarkable  that  a  man  so  shrewd  and 
"  common-sensible "  as  Mr.  Lowther  should  not  see 
the  distinction   between  appealing   through  the  Home 


Secretary  to  the  Crown — to  mitigate  a  criminal  sentence 
flagrantly  in  excess  of  an  offender's  deserts — and  inviting 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pronounce  upon  such  a  question 
of  "  nicely  calculated  "  less  or  more  as  that  which  he 
brought  forward  on  a  motion  for  adjournment  last  Thurs- 
day night.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
House  is  either  more  or  less  competent  than  any  other 
assembly  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  decently  instructed 
and,  with  a  few  painful  exceptions,  fixirly  intelligent 
Englishmen  ;  and  we  feel  quite  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Lowther 
could  throw  a  gigantic  net  into  an  English  CTOwd,  and 
haul  out  an  impromptu  appeal  court  of  this  descrip- 
tion, their  various  views  as  to  the  question  he  would 
have  to  submit  to  them  would  convince  him  of  their 
thorough  unfitness  to  constitute  such  a  tribunal.  To  begin 
with,  probably  he  would  find  no  two  successive  members  of 
the  court  in  agreement  with  each  other ;  and  this  fact 
alone,  if  brought  as  speedily  to  light  as  we  expect  it  would 
be,  might  suggest  the  expediency  of  discontiniiing  the  pro- 
ceedings. Now,  when  Hargan  was  originally  sentenced 
to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude,  there  was  hardly  any 
member  of  the  community,  outside  the  criminal  classes, 
who  was  not  astonished  by  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment, with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  estimable  and 
thoroughly  capable  judge  who  had  so  unaccountably  fixed 
it.  And,  again,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Home 
Secretary  had  advised  a  very  large  reduction  of  the 
penalty,  we  are  not  aware  that  more  than  one  other 
person  in  the  United  Kingdom  disapproved  of  the  act. 
But  at  that  point  popular  agreement  ceases,  and  between 
the  two  extreme  views  on  either  side — that  of  Baron 
Bramwell,  who  thinks  that  Hargan's  act  was  not  in- 
ordinately punished  by  a  sentence  which  treated  it  as  only 
just  short  of  murder,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lowther,  who  does 
not  think  that  it  deserved  any  punishment  at  all — there 
is  evidently  room  for  an  indefinite  variety  of  opinions. 
Which  is  assuredly  much  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
a  popular  assembly  ought  not  to  be  invited  to  review  the 
decision  of  a  responsible  Minister,  who  is  in  this  instance 
a  legal  expert,  and  has  had  access  to  the  best  means  of 
framing  a  sound  judgment  on  the  question. 

Both  in  its  general  and  in  its  specific  application,  the 
justification  by  Mr.  Matthews  of  his  action  in  Hargan's 
case  will  be  accepted  practically  by  every  one  as  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  It  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with  him 
and  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  the  shooting  of  the 
men  Hargan  killed  was  a  crime  that  deserved  serious 
punishment.  Whether  the  term  of  that  punishment  should 
be  twelve  months,  or  whether  the  five  which  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  original  sentence  was  passed  are  sufficient, 
is  a  question  of  detail,  such  as  the  Hojie  Secretary  can 
determine  infinitely  better  than  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
of  Mr.  Matthews's  arguments,  to  the  eflect  that  the  offence 
could  not  be  passed  over  with  impunity,  was  ingenious  and 
conclusive.  If  Hargan  had  been  a  policeman,  especially  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Constabulary,  can  any  human  being 
doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  Parliamentaiy  Opposition — and 
especially  Mr.  Labouchere — would  be  clamouring  for  his 
life,  and  that  no  one  would  feel  entitled  to  complain  if  his 
sentence  had  been  one  of  eighteen  months'  hard  labour  or 
five  years'  penal  servitude  1  Yet  a  policeman  is  by  law  and 
common  sense  entitled  to  rather  more  freedom  of  protecting 
himself  than  an  ordinary  person.  It  was  unnecessary  on 
Thursday  evening,  and  is  unnecessary  now,  to  discu.«s  further 
the  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Charles  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  it  had  been  one  of  twelve  months'  hard 
labour  no  particular  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the  case. 
The  debate  on  Mr.  Lowther's  motion  afforded  more  than 
one  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  just  conclusion 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  criminal  sentence  without  a  more 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  facts  than  most  people  are 
in  a  position  to  make.  Mr.  Lowther,  who  presumably  had 
investigated  the  circumstances  as  well  as  he  could,  "  would 
"  not  weary  the  House  by  going  through  the  long  category 
"  of  offences  recorded  against  "  the  deceased  men  ;  but,  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  judge's  summing  up,  apparently 
inserted  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  he  gave  it  clearly  to  be 
understood  that  they  were  ruffians  of  the  most  desperate 
character.  It  turned  out  that  Lambert,  the  worst  of 
the  two,  had  had  six  months  for  assault  twenty  years  ago, 
and  had  since  then  been  convicted  seven  times  of  such 
offences  as  being  drunk  while  in  charge  of  a  horse  and  cart. 
Wheeler,  the  other  man  who  was  shot,  is  known  to  have 
been  convicted  only  twice,  and  the  last  time  v/as  for  break- 
ing the  window  of  a  public-house,  nine  years  before  he  was 
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shot.  l{c  judge  would  have  treated  Wheelek  as  an 
habitual  criminal,  and  Lambert,  considered  in  that  light, 
was  act  worse  than  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners 
who  are  convicted  of  crimes  at  every  sessions  and  assizes. 
The  evidence  established  pretty  clearly  that  Hargax  waited 
for  a  few  moments  while  the  men  approached  him,  and  it 
certainly  seems  probable  that  if  he  had  had  no  revolver  he 
would  have  walked  on  and  escaped  from  any  serious 
molestation . 

At  the  time  when  Hakgan's  sentence  was  remitted,  we 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  substitution  of  a  very  short 
for  a  very  long  term  of  punishment  had  met  the  require- 
ment of  justice,'  and  we  admitted  that  it  would  have 
been  difficult  for  Mr.  Matthews  to  have  advised  the 
grant  of  a  free  pardon  to  a  man  whose  act,  whatever 
excuse  might  be  pleaded  for  it,  could  not  be  said 
to  come  within  the  legal  definition  of  justifiable 
homicide.  Nothing  that  was  urged  the  other  night  by 
Mr.  LowTHER  or  any  of  his  supporters  induces  us  to  think 
that  that  opinion  stands  in  any  need  of  revision,  unless, 
indeed,  it  can  be  called  revising  it  to  admit  that  it  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  been  stated  in  stronger  terms  than  we 
used.  For  our  own  part,  after  hearing  all  that  can  be  said 
for  the  grant  of  a  free  pardon  to  Hargan,  and  acting  on 
the  wise  advice  of  the  PIome  Secretary  to  give  the  convict 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on  every  doubtful  point,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  would  have  been  possible  either  to  I'emit 
his  punishment  altogether  or  even  to  pass  upon  hhu 
any  lighter  sentence  than  the  revised  one  which  he  is  now 
undergoing.  This,  however,  is  a  personal  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, which  does  not  in  any  way  intluence  our  general  con- 
viction of  the  inexpediency  of  Mr.  Lowther's  action.  If 
we  thought  that  the  piinishment  was  even  now  somewhat 
too  heavy  for  the  offence,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  leaned 
in  the  direction  of  Lord  Bramwell's  opinion,  and 
thought  that  some  much  slighter  reduction  of  the 
original  sentence  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  we  should 
still  hold  that  the  Home  Secretary's  decision  on  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  challenged  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  observed  the  other  night 
that  the  cj-e  showed  the  necessity  of  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  But  the  decisions  of  such  a  Court  wovdd  no 
more  be  accepted  than  those  of  the  Home  Secretary  if 
the  tendency  which  motions  like  Mr.  Lowther's  encourage 
were  to  gain  ground  in  Parliiment. 

Another  ea^e  illustrating  the  danger  of  keeping  revolvers 
came  before  Mr.  Bitshby  at  Worship  Street  during  the  past 
week.  JoiiN"  Finkelstein,  a  Russian  Pole,  had  a  difference 
with  Rosa,  his  wife,  "  over  insufficient  supplies  of  food," 
and  a  box  containing  money.  "  Having  produced  a  re- 
"  volver,"  and  observed  that  he  had  "  spent  i2s.  on  that" 
— a  sum  which  would  have  procured  hini  sufficient  supplies 
of  food  for  a  week — Finkelstein  proceeded  to  shoot  at  his 
wife  twice.  She  did  her  best  to  take  the  revolver  away 
from  him,  and  escaped  with  a  flet-h  wound  across  the 
face.  He  is  committed  for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
attempted  murder,  and  if  he  should  be  found  guilty,  the 
exact  duration  of  his  sentence  will  be  far  more  suitably 
lefo  to  whatever  judge  may  try  him  than  determined  upon 
by  a  vote  of  tl;e  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  venerable  and 
valuable  principle  of  criminal  practice  that  the  unlawful 
taking  of  life  is  a  crime  which,  whatever  the  mitigating 
circumitance-,  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  no  importance. 
It  is  just  because  the  practice  of  carrying  firearms  is  so 
likely  to  lead  to  it  that  it  is  particularly  undesirable  to 
treat  oases  where  persons  have  been  shot  dead  with  greater 
leniency  than  is  clearly  justified. 


ITALIAN  AND  THE  CIVIL  SEKVICE. 

AMONG-  til.'  many  important  pieces  of  work  which  Macaulay 
accomplished  for  his  country,  not  the  least  important  has 
been  his  scheme  fur  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  In  lli'  main  the  list  of  sniijects  which  Macaulay 
drew  lip,  afnT  marh  ihuiii^iit  and  careful  balancing  of  considera- 
tions, has  been  uiii  \  cr-a  1 1\-  adniidil  till  the  present  time,  and  it 
may  seriously  be  ijiu'sl  iont'd  whether  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners are  actiiu'-  wisely  in  proposing'  a  very  important  altera- 
tion— namely,  the  complete  omission  of  Italian  language  and 
literature  frc>m  the  subjects  accepted  in  any  Government  examina- 
tion. The  study  of  Italian  literature  in  England  has  undergone 
a  curious  series  of  fiuetiiatinns  during-  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  frivolous  spirit  of  the  times 
ignored  almost  completely  the  works  of  Dante  and  the  other 
early  Italian  poets.     In  the  first  half  of  the   present  cen- 


tury there  was  a  distinct  revival  of  interest  in  the  literature 
of  Italy.  Macaulay  himself  was  one  of  tuo.se  who  did  most 
to  foster  this  revival,  beginning  with  his  eloquent  article  on 
Milton  and  Dante,  written  in  1825  for  the  Edinf/iirffh  Revieiv — an 
article  whicli  at  once  aroused  a  fresh  interest  in  the  Divine 
Cnmcdi/,  and  showed  the  British  world  that  a  new  writer  of  most 
brilliant  powers  had  arisen.  Robert  llall,  writhing  with  pain, 
and  well-nigh  worn  out  with  disease,  was  discovered  lying  on 
the  floor,  employed  in  learning,  by  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
enough  Italian  to  enable  him  to  verify  Macaulay's  parallel 
between  Milton  and  Dante.  Throughout  most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  this  interest  in  Italian  language  and  literature 
grew  and  flourished,  and  then  gradually  faded  away.  Within 
the  last  flvc-and-twenty  years  a  new  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  more 
lasting  interest  has  been  developed  in  what  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  graceful  languages  in  the  world,  and  in  that  greatest 
of  poems,  which  has  been  so  eloquently  commented  on  by  the 
late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  -n  hose  recent  death  has  been  so  heavy  a 
loss,  not  only  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  so  noble  a  member, 
but  also  to  the  cause  of  literature  and  of  education  throughout 
the  country. 

In  an  essay,  published  in  January  1850,  Dean  Church  wrote  as 
follows : — 

Tlie  Divinit  Ciimmedia  is  one  of  the  hiiulmai-ks  of  Ilistorj'.  More  than  a 
nr  ,i;iiilii'i'rit  |ioeiu,  more  than  the  bt'i;inniaf;  ot  a  huiguage  and  the  opening 
111' a  national  literature,  more  than  the  iiispircr  of  art,  and  the  Rlory  of  ,a 
i^reat  peciple.  it;  is  one  of  those  rare  and  toleiini  monuments  of  the  mind's 
power  wliioh  measnre  and  test  what  it  can  reach  to,  wliich  rise  up  ic- 
ert'aceably  and  for  ever  as  time  goes  on,  marking  out  its  advance  by 
gran.ler  divisions  than  its  centuries,  and  adopted  as  epochs  by  all  who 
come  after.  It  stands  with  the  Itiad  and  Shakspeare's  Plays,  with  the 
wtituigs  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  with  the  Novum  Organnn  and  the 
Principia,  with  Justinian's  Code,  with  the  Partlienou  and  St.  Peter's. 

Moreover,  a  long  line  of  other  Italian,  and  especially  Florentine, 
writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  occupy  a  position 
of  uiu'ivalled  importance  among  the  literatures  of  the  whole 
world.  To  say  nothing  of  t'ae  jjoets  whose  names  are  household 
words — Petrarch,  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  others — it  should  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  fifteenth  century,  at  one  of  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  the  world's  history,  Florence  occupied  a 
iuii(iue  position  as  the  central  point  of  the  development  of  the 
Renaissance  of  classical  learning  and  art,  and  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  modern  era  in  literature  and  science.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  we  cannot  but  feel  that  any  check  to  the  study  of 
Italian  history,  literature,  and  art  is  a  thing  which  is  seriously  to 
be  lamented. 

^^'ithin  recent  years  much  has  been  done  by  a  number  of  able 
and  painstaking  English  writers  to  encourage  the  study  of  Italian 
literature  and  art.  After  Dean  Church  came  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Dr.  Moore  of  Oxford,  Mr.  William  Vernon,  and  others,  who  have 
made  it  a  real  labour  of  love  to  lend  their  fellow-cotintrymen  to 
the  rich  stores  which  are  to  he  found  in  the  literature  of  Italy. 
Thus,  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  retrograde  movement  when 
we  find  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  Civil  Service  are  now 
dealing  so  severe  a  blow  to  the  study  in  Britain  of  this  wide  and 
permanently  important  branch  of  knowledge.  No  doubt  the 
ground  taken,  not  unreasonably,  by  the  Commissioners  would  be 
that  it  is  not  their  business  to  indicate  the  subjects  which  can 
most  profitably  be  studied  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  this 
country.  Their  business  might  be  considered  to  be  purely  and 
simply  that  of  selective  examiners,  ready  to  accept  any  general 
scheme  of  education  which  happens  to  be  in  vogue.  Practically, 
however,  this  is  not  so.  A  body  occupying  so  influential  a  position 
as  that  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
ignore  its  unavoidable  responsibilities.  Headmasters  of  schools, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  colleges  of  our  Universities,  are 
influenced  very  largely  by  the  thought  of  what  line  of  study  wdl 
"  pay  "  in  examinations  such  as  their  pupils  are  likely  to  undergo, 
rather  than  the  nobler  consideration  of  what  branches  of  learning 
are  of  the  highest  educational  and  intellectual  value.  In  learn- 
ing, as  in  other  commodities,  the  demand  creates  the  supply,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  alteration  in  the  scheme  of 
Government  examinations  will  deal  a  very  severe  blow  to  the  study 
of  the  literature  and  language  of  Italy  throughout  this  country. 

One  of  the  reasons  given,  we  believe,  for  this  omission  from  the 
list  of  admitted  subjects  is  that  Italian  is  too  easy  a  language  to 
be  any  test  of  a  candidate's  intellectual  power.    And,  secondly, 
'  that  "it  especially  lends  itself  to  the  skill  and  tricks  of  the 
"  crammers." 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Italian,  though  easy  to  read  with  the 
assistance  of  Latin  and  French,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  language 
to  speak  with  elegance,  or  even  Avith  ordinary  correctness.  It  is 
full  of  peculiar  idioms  and  turns  of  expression  ;  and  requires  the 
skilful  use  of  a  number  of  small  particles  and  adverbs,  thrown 
in  exactly  at  the  right  place,  by  any  one  who  has  any 
]iretension  to  speak  it  with  an  even  passable  amount  of  style. 
Even  the  pronunciation  is  by  no  means  so  simple  a  thing  as  it 
seems  at  first.  Though  the  pronunciation  of  each  separate  word 
is  fairly  simjde  and  straightforward,  yet  one  peculiarity  of  the 
spoken  language  is  that  the  general  intonation  of  each  sen- 
tenet-  is  even  more  important  than  the  pronunciation  of  each 
word.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  foreigners  who  have  lived  for 
long  in  Italy  speaking  with  correct  accent  each  separate  word, 
and  yet,  owing  to  a  faulty  intonation  of  the  general  run  of  the 
sentence,  their  meaning  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unintelligible  to 
their  Italian  auditor.  As  to  the  question  of  "  cram,"  this  objec- 
tion would  certainly  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Spanish 
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languajje,  wliich  is  one  of  those  wliicli  are  still  admitted  anionp 
the  Civil  Service  i  xauiination  subjects.  If  "  cram  "  is  triumphant 
in  an  examination  in  Italian,  it  is  most  clearly  the  examiner's 
fault.  Iso  doubt  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble  on  the 
])iit  of  an  examiner  to  defeat  the  wiles  of  the  professional  cram- 
mer. Examiners  in  any  subject  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  easy 
use  of  a  numlier  of  stoelc  questions  which  the  "crammers"  very 
soon  learn  and  take  measures  to  deal  with.  Nevertheless,  a  very 
ordinary  amount  of  skill  and  pains  on  the  part  of  the  examiner 
can  defeat  this  and  send  the  candidate,  however  cleverly  crammed, 
away  discomfited.  If  this  difficulty  has  occurred  in  the  past, 
the  right  cure  for  it  would  surely  be  a  more  careful  choice  of 
examiners  rather  than  the  rejection  of  so  important  a  subject. 

Another  important  consideration  is  that,  owing  to  the  great 
intellectual  and  scientific  progress  made  by  the  Italians  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  .students  of  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects will  find  themselves  seriously  at  a  loss  if  they  are  unable  to 
make  use  of  the  valuable  monographs  and  scientific  periodicals 
which  are  now  bting  published  in  so  many  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Italy. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  modern  Italians 
have  produced,  and  every  day  are  producing,  most  important  con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  astronomy,  medicine,  archteology, 
art  history,  mechanical  engineering,  and  other  branches  of 
science.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  Italian  as 
an  examination  subject  might  be  quoted  to  much  greater  length, 
but  the  considerations  we  have  already  stated  will  perhaps  suffice 
to  show  that  those  who  regret  any  injury  done  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  study  of  Italy,  its  language,  its  literature,  and  its  art, 
are  not  without  reason  in  their  protest  against  the  recent  deter- 
mination of  the  C'i\  il  Service  Commissioners. 


SIR  ARTHUR  SULL1^"AX  has  written  an  opera  containing 
so  much  that  is  beautiful,  and  so  much  more  that  is  power- 
fully dramatic,  as  to  incline  us  to  describe  Ivanhoe  as  a  fine 
work,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  lasting  achievements  which 
keep  their  places  firmly  in  operatic  repertoires.  It  deserves 
high  success;  whether  it  will  achieve  its  deserts  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  musical  intelligence  and  appreciation  to  be  found 
.among  the  public  at  largo — and  this  term  "  at  large  "  extends  be- 
yond a  narrow  circle  of  cultivated  amateurs  of  music  to  places 
in  which  we  hardly  think  that  much  intelligence  or  appreciation 
is  discoverable.  Cur  fear  is  that  such  a  work  as  Ivanhoe,  which 
cannot  fail  to  delight  those  who  are  gifted  with  appreciation 
of  music  and  melody,  may  not  appeal  to  the  considerable  section 
of  the  play-going  public  that  is  needed  to  sustain  an  enterprise  of 
these  dimensions.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  estimate  may  do  in- 
justice to  the  public  ill  question.  There  is  spectacle  to  attract  at 
the  Royal  English  Opera,  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  name  is  one  to 
conjure  with;  moreover,  everybody  Jinows  the  story  of  Ivanhoe, 
and  that  is  much.  Rut  we  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  audience  ;  one,  and  that  enormously  the  larger, 
that  would  like  an  opera  entirely  made  up  of  such  tunes  as  the 
"  Ho,  jolly  Jenkin  !"  refrain,  and  with  no  liking — with,  indeed,  a 
distaste — for  tlie  score  that  appeals  with  far  greater  force  to  that 
smaller  class  which  enjoys  "  Ilo,  jolly  Jenkin!  "  very  much  in  its 
place,  but  would  soon  grow  tired  of,  and  would  never  very  greatly 
esteem,  an  opera  containing  nothing  but  such  music. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  points  in  which  we  should  desire 
alteration  in  Mr.  Julian  Sturgis's  book.  The  stage  management 
of  the  first  .scene  in  Cedric's  Hall  would  be  improved  if  tlie 
characters — Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  De  Bracy,  and  Ivanhoe  in 
the  Palmer's  guise — entered  nearer  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  so 
that  the  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  the  Nonuans  and  the 
fact  of  Ivanhoe's  arrival  were  made  more  important.  But  this  is 
confessedly  a  trivial  detail  to  begin  with,  and  we  should  first 
.address  ourselves  to  the  music,  which  reveals  all  that  is  best  in 
.Sir  Arthur's  method,  witli  a  degree  of  force  which  we  were  not 
.sure  he  possessed.  Melodious  he  cannot  help  being—or,  if  he  can, 
he  has  very  successfully  hidden  that  doubtful  accomplishment— 
but  what  strikes  us  chiefly  in  the  score  of  Ivanhoe  is  the  firm 
hand  with  which  the  dramatic  characterization  is  marked.  There 
is  Ivanhoe,  a  brave  knight,  but  before  all  else  a  lover,  and 
the  music  seems  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Saxon  hero's  person- 
Jility.  He  has  a  love-song,  a  very  charming  one,  "  Haply  with 
winged  feet "  ;  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  has  a  love-song,  too,  a  fierce 
and  passionate  rhapsody ;  and  let  the  reader  see  how  well  in  each 
case  the  character  of  the  singer  is  indicated  and  preserved.  That 
the  two  songs  should  be  totally  different  is  a  matter  of  course  ; 
but  the  point  is,  the  precise  suitability  of  each  to  the  person  and 
the  circumstance.  A  finer,  but  to  the  attentive  ear  a  scarcely  less 
recognizable,  distinction  is  maintained  between  the  music  of 
Itebecca  and  of  Kowena.  There  is  pathos  in  both,  but  it  is  gentle 
and  tender  in  the  ca.se  of  the  latter,  far  deeper  and  more  over- 
powering with  the  Jewish  maiden  ;  Ulrica,  again,  has  music  which 
is  strangely  suitable  to  her,  and  could  not  possibly  be  suitable  to 
anybody  else  ;  and  Friar  Tuck's  score  is  the  most  unmistakably 
characteristic  of  all.  The  composer's  gift  of  humour  finds  scope 
in  the  part  he  has  written  for  the  Friar,  with  its  ecclesiastical  sug- 
.gestion,  now  and  again,  slily  interspersed  with  very  secular  phrases. 
Sir  Arthur's  ability  in  this  direction  is  well  understood,  but  his  suc- 
■cess  in  two  pieces  of  descriptive  writing  is  the  more  noteworthy 


because  lierein  he  is  breaking  fresher  ground.  The  first  is  the 
orchestral  realization,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  tournament  at 
Ashby.  We  look  at  the  printed  score,  seeking  to  recall,  so  far  as 
by  this  aid  is  possible,  the  detail  of  the  music,  and  esteem  it 
wonderful  indeed  that  a  collection  of  quavers  should  become  so 
pictorial  and  instinct  with  life.  The  vaguely  tumultuous  move- 
ment, the  sudden  rush  of  ascending  scales,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses  are  marvel- 
lously stirring  and  suggestive ;  and  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
the  means  employed — for  investigation  shows  them  to  bo  less 
complicated  than  they  at  first  sound — is  not,  at  any  rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  result  attained,  the  least  striking  circumstance 
about  them.  The  second  description  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  the  attack  on  the  Castle  of  Torquilstone,  treated  by  the 
orchestra  in  the  course  of  the  duet  between  Ivanhoe  and  Rebecca, 
in  the  third  act.  The  manner  in  which  e.xcitement  is  worked 
up  and  maintained  in  this  long  and  elaborate  work  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  composer's  imagination  and  resource.  He 
has  in  his  favour  the  advantage  that  martial  music  is  of  course 
very  distinct  and  marked  in  character,  but  he  e,=cliew8  con- 
ventional means,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  chiefly  obtains  his 
effects  by  original  combinations.  Our  present  idea  is  that  the 
latter  portion  of  the  duet,  from  Ivanhoe's  regretful  "  How  canst 
thou  know  what  pain  it  is  to  lie  all  helpless  here  P  "  should  be 
omitted,  and  that  after  her  prayer,  "  0  f!od  of  Israel,  pardon 
in  this  hour  the  men  whom  Thou  hast  made,"  the  angry  redness 
that  flushes  the  heavens  should  be  at  once  apparent.  There  is  a 
lull  after  the  storm  in  the  existing  score,  and  we  do  not  quite 
see  its  value — it  rather  tends  to  weakness,  but  the  music  is  wholly 
admirable. 

Another  very  remarkable  piece  of  work  is  the  Templar's  fierce 
love-song,  rich  in  subdued  passion  at  the  outset,  rising  to  a  pitch 
of  irrestrainable  fervour.  We  sliould  like  to  be  sure  that  this 
song  will  be  rated  at  its  true  worth,  and  if  it  is  not,  it  certainly 
will  not  be  for  any  lack  of  power  in  the  delivery  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Oudin,  for  he  is  an  actor  and  singer  of  quite  exceptional  capacity, 
and  finds  what  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  congenial 
part  in  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert.  We  must  not  say  the  same  of 
the  other  Brian,  Mr.  Noije,  a  fair  singer,  but  not  in  the  least  an 
actor.  He  sings  of  the  lion  in  the  tones  of  the  sucking-dove. 
Author  and  composer  have,  indeed,  provided  their  exppnents 
with  excellent  opportusities :  for  Ivanhoe,  after  a  duet  with 
Rowena  that  is  full  of  delicious  passages,  has  his  outburst  of 
triumphant  hope  in  the  fine  song,  "  Like  mountain  lark  my  spirit 
upward  springs."  If  ]\Ir.  Ben  Davies,  the  Ivanhoe,  had  the 
dramatic  strength  of  Mr.  Oudin,  this  would  be  finer  still ;  but, 
admirable  as  a  singer,  this  Ivanhoe  (and  the  same  remark  applies 
to  the  other  representative  of  the  part,  Mr.  O'Mara)  does  not 
convey  the  notion  of  the  knight.  Mr.  Davies  has  not  the  skill 
to  adopt  obvious  suggestions,  such  as  the  betrayal  of  some  sur- 
prise— of  some  sentiment  or  other,  at  any  rate — when  Isaac 
announces  his  discovery  that  "  the  holy  Palmer's  frock  sways  to 
a  knightly  stride."  Sir  Arthur  has  lavished  a  wealth  of  melody 
on  the  ladies.  Rowena  certainly  has  not  an  unmelodious  bar, 
the  quartet  in  which  she  takes  part  in  the  third  act  is  scarcely 
less  notable  than  her  air  and  duet  in  the  first,  and  there  are  two 
equally  acceptable  representatives,  on  alternate  evenings,  in  Miss 
Palliser  and  Miss  Lucille  Hill.  Rebecca,  however,  will  be  rated 
as  the  chief  part,  and  this  is;  finely  sung  by  Miss  Macintyre 
(except  that  she  is  prone  to  over-exertion)  and  Miss  Thudi- 
chum,  of  whom  the  former  is  the  more  experienced  actress, 
though  the  .Tewish  maiden  might  be  expected  to  show  more 
emotion — it  might  be  terror  or  it  might  be  resignation,  but  she 
would  surely  be  less  mildly  placid — at  the  prospect  of  being  burnt 
to  death  at  the  stake.  Miss  Thudichum's  beautiful  voice  and  de- 
lightful phrasing  go  far  to  compensate  for  her  inexperience.  Miss 
Groebl,  the  Ulrica,  has  vocal  and  dramatic  ability.  The  nearest 
approach  to  commonplace  in  the  music  is,  perhaps,  the  King's 
song,  "  I  ask  nor  wealth,  nor  courtier's  praise,"  but  the  simple 
air  is  made  interesting  by  variety  of  orchestration.  We  were 
fascinated  by  the  tenor  song,  "  Happy  with  winged  feet " ; 
but  the  opera  is  studded  with  beautiiiil  passages.  Of  the 
mounting  we  do  not  propose  to  speak,  the  daily  papers  having 
already  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  description.  That  it 
should  all  be  as  rich,  and  striking,  and  artistic  as  it  can  be 
made  by  the  expenditure  of  money  and  care  is  a  matter  of 
course  in  such  a  venture  as  that  which  Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  has 
undertaken.  He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  public  he  seeks 
has  an  existence,  and  we  hope  he  is  right.  Surely  no  one  ever 
more  thoroughly  deserved  success. 

To  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  music  we  hope  to  return 
on  some  future  occasion. 


CORPS  ARTILLEKY. 

FOR  the  benefit  of  our  lay  readers  we  may  as  w  ell  begin  by 
stating  what  Corps  artillery  is.  It  was  formerly  the 
custom  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  guns  apart  from  the 
remainder  and  hold  them  in  hand  until  the  crisis  of  the  action 
had  arrived,  when  tbey  were  brought  up  to  give  the  last  knock- 
down blow,  and  clear  the  way  for  the  columns  of  a.ssault.  Such 
guns  were  designated  and  treated  as  Reserve  artillery.  The 
experiences  of  the  campaigns  of  1859,  1866,  and  1870,  however, 
demonstrated  that  in  times  when  guns  had  sufficient  range  to 
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produce  telling  effect  beyond  the  zone  of  musketry,  it  was  a 
grievous  error  thus  voluntarily  to  deprive  oneself  of  their  full 
assistance  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  fight,  and  that  the  true  way 
to  handle  the  arm  was  to  bring  all  its  strength  to  bear  from  the 
very  commencement.  As  if  to  accentuate  the  new  tactics  and 
remove  all  traces  of  old-fashioned  ideas  the  term  "  Reserve  "  was 
abolitlied,  and  the  guns  that  might  be  organised  as  a  separate 
body  for  any  special  purpose  by  tlie  chief  of  an  army  corps  were 
henceforth  known  as  ''  Corps  artillery."  This  practice  has  become 
universal  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Russia,  and  while  each  division  of  a  corps  is  allotted  its  due 
proportion  of  guns,  termed  "  Divisional  artillery,"  some  are  set 
aside  in  the  manner  we  have  stated.  Thus,  in  our  army,  while 
three  field  batteries  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  three  divisions 
which  go  to  form  one  of  our  army  corps,  three  horse  and  two 
field  batteries  are  left  unattached.  Although  these  gims  are  not 
intended  to  be  kept  out  of  action  and  "  nursed  "  till  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  day,  are  intended  in  fact  to  produce  the  crisis  and 
not  wait  for  it,  still  the  value  of  a  ])owerful  force  specially  told 
off  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  officer  commanding  the  corps  is  not 
lost  sight  of,  and  he  is  theoreticaUy  supposed  to  utilize  them 
when  he  wishes  to  strike  a  telling  blow  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
intended  to  form  a  point  d'appui  for  the  Divisional  guns  to  form 
on  as  they  take  up  their  positions.  In  these  days  few  institutions 
long  escape  the  canker  of  criticism,  and  now  there  are  indications 
that  this  symmetrical  arrangement,  so  long  insisted  on  and 
admired  by  tacticians,  is  to  be  called  in  question.  The  great 
authorities  of  all  nations  have  hitherto  lent  it  their  countenance, 
and  the  high  approval  of  Hohenlohe,  wliom  men  now  worship 
under  the  name  of  Kraft,  has  stamped  its  success.  He  describes 
how  round  the  bivouac  fires,  during  the  French  campaign,  the 
officers  playing  whist  would  mutter  as  one  led  out  his  trumps, 
"  See,  he  is  bringing  his  Corps  artillery  into  action  "  !  So  well 
had  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  been  appreciated  and  remem- 
bered. Such  an  employment  of  artillery  us  is  here  alluded  to 
has  its  origin  far  bacl\  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  arm, 
when  one  portion  was  subdivided  amongst  small  bodies  of 
infantry,  and  was  known  as  Battalion  or  Regimental  guns,  while 
the  larger  part  was  massed  together  and  kept  in  reserve.  Pieces 
which  had  to  accompany  infantry  throughout  the  day,  and  which 
in  early  days  were  dragged  by  band,  were  necessarily  of  small 
calibre,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  united  portion  of  the  guns 
were  usually  of  heavier  metal,  and  were  drawn  by  horses ; 
although  even  then  their  mobility  was  contemptible.  The 
heavier  guns  were  relied  on  both  to  open  the  action  or  repulse  the 
attack  of  the  enemy,  and  the  lighter  ones  accompanied  the  infantry 
advance.  Napoleon,  who  was  a  gunner  before  he  was  a  general, 
developed  the  power  of  his  favourite  arm  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
guns  were  attached  to  brigades  and  divisions,  were  given  a  more 
imiform  calibre,  greater  mobility,  and  were  taught  not  only  to 
open  the  action  but  to  accompany  and  prepare  the  way  for  the 
infantry  attack ;  also,  where  a  heavy  impression  was  to  be  made, 
the  guns  from  the  corps  held  in  reserve  were  huriied  up,  and,  at 
the  shortest  possible  range,  poured  a  deluge  of  grape  on  the  spot 
destined  lor  assault. 

The  introduction  of  rifling  rendered  this  method  of  handling 
guns  unnecessary.  The  vast  increase  in  range  which  was  hereby 
given  to  artillery  enabled  it  to  produce  telling  effect  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  action  and  at  a  greatly  increased  distance  from  the 
hostile  line.  Moreover,  the  development  of  shrapnel  fire  endowed 
it  with  a  man-killing  power  far  in  excess  of  that  which  it  hitherto 
possessed.  Finally,  the  invention  of  the  breechloading  rifle  so 
enhanced  the  effect  of  musketry  that  without  a  most  substantial 
support  from  artillery  an  assault  had  little  chance  of  being 
successful.  On  the  one  hand,  of  the  defence,  guns  were  looked 
to  to  compel  a  distant  deployment  and  annihilate  the  only  arm 
that  could  eflifct  the  breach  in  the  ranks  of  their  comrades ; 
while,  on  the  other,  those  of  the  attack  were  obliged  to  subdue 
the  tire  of  the  artillery  opposed  to  them  ere  their  infantry 
could  hope  for  victory.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  modern  battle  an  artillery  duel  is  re- 
garded as  inevitable,  and  that  the  first  idea  of  every  com- 
mander is  to  assert  his  superiority  as  regards  that  arm  as  soon 
as  possible.  Every  available  gun  will  therefore  be  early  pushed 
into  the  fight,  and  all  will  usually  be  at  once  engaged,  to  what- 
ever organization  the}'  belong,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known.  Even  on  the  line  of  march,  where  a  corps  moves  on  one 
road,  both  "Corps"  and  "Divisional"  guns  must  be  placed  well  to 
the  front  if  they  are  to  reach  their  positions  on  the  battlefield  in 
good  time.  In  the  later  stages  of  an  engagement,  when  the 
infantry  sweep  forward,  all  the  guns  available  would  support  the 
movement.  At  such  a  stage,  whether  guns  moved  or  not  would 
depend  entirely  on  how  they  had  survived  the  combat  they  had 
just  taken  part  in,  and  no  general  would  stay  to  consider  whether 
guns  were  termed  "Corps"  or  "Divisional,"  provided  only  they 
had  their  teams  intact  and  their  limber-boxes  full.  There  are 
obvious  disadvantages,  too,  in  the  present  arrangement,  sanc- 
tioned thounli  it  be  by  almost  universal  adoption.  To  begin  with 
it  means  mnli ijille.ition  of  orders  and  division  of  responsibility, 
for  four  comniiuulnig  officers  of  artillery  would  in  our  case  have 
to  be  considered  iu  place  of  three.  It  also  causes  a  difficulty  in 
assigning  guns  their  position  on  the  line  of  march.  Three  divi- 
sions would  in  almost  all  cases  move  on  more  than  one  road.  On 
which  will  it  be  best  to  place  the  Corps  artillery  ?  To  subdivide 
it  would  be  to  destroy  its  raison  dtctve.  Yet  it  can  rarely  be  fore- 
seen where  the  greatest  weight  of  metal  will  eventually  be  most 


urgently  required,  and  it  may  therefore  happen  that  the  division 
most  heavily  assailed  will  be  supported,  at  any  rate  for  a  time, 
by  only  three  batteries,  while  another  not  engaged  at  all  may 
have  eight  at  hand  !  Is  there  anything  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
artillery  which  will  prevent  its  being  made  use  of  by  a  general 
precisely  how  and  where  he  may  d(>sire  ?  He  would  not  hesitate 
to  tlirust  the  brigade  of  infantry  nearest  to  him  into  a  dangerous 
gap  without  considering  to  which  division  it  belonged.  What, 
therefore,  is  to  prevent  his  acting  similarly  with  the  artillery, 
taking  guns  from  a  division  not  actively  engaged,  and  throwing 
them  into  the  balance  where  the  fortune  of  war  called  for  their 
aid  The  answer  is,  that  no  man  likely  to  be  at  the  head  of 
troops  on  the  battlefield  would  let  himself,  nor  has  ever  let  him- 
self, be  governed  for  one  moment  by  pedantic  considerations  such 
as  we  have  indicated ;  and  the  record  of  what  has  actually  taken 
place  in  war  gives  us  the  clearest  possible  proof  of  the  futility  of 
maintaining  distinctions  which  will  not  be  respected  in  moments 
of  emergency. 

The  history  of  the  campaign  of  1870  fails  to  show  any  real 
distinction  in  tlie  employment  of  "Divisional"  and  "Corps" 
artillery.  At  AVoerth,  certainly,  the  guns  of  the  V.  Corps  of  the 
German  army  deployed  on  the  Corps  artillery  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  and  formed  a  vast  line  of  artillery  on  {h'xt.  jioint  cCappui-y 
but,  later  on,  distinctions  were  forgotten,  and  all  the  guns  alike 
kept  sluggishly  behind,  and  failed  to  advance  to  the  support  of 
the  infantry  until  late  in  the  day,  when,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the 
paper  organisation  was  violated,  and  half  the  Corps  artillery 
moved  ahead  with  the  batteries  of  the  lotli  Division.  At 
Colombey  the  Corps  artillery  of  the  VH.  Corps,  so  far  from  being 
utilized  as  theory  had  laid  down,  arrived  so  late  as  to  be  of  little 
if  any  value ;  and  the  similar  unit  with  the  I.  Corps,  in  place  of 
being  used  to  make  the  impression  on  the  decisive  point,  as  incul- 
cated by  the  text-books,  was  employed  in  just  the  same  manner 
as  the  Divisional  guns,  and  was  split  up  into  three  groups  the 
moment  it  made  its  appearance  under  fire.  One  of  these  groups, 
it  is  likewise  to  be  noticed,  never  got  a  chance  of  firing  a  shot  at 
all.  At  Vionville,  when  the  Corps  artillery  of  the  III.  Corp.? 
came  upon  the  scene  it  was  pushed  into  the  fight  irreverently, 
just  exactly  where  the  struggling  infantry  had  most  need  for 
its  assistance,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  though  it  had 
been  styled  "  Divisional."  Here,  again,  we  find  its  batteries  in 
three  groups,  and  even  mixed  up  with  Divisional  guns.  If  we 
trace  the  proceedings  of  the  Corps  artillery  of  the  X.  Corps  on 
the  same  day  a  precisely  similar  state  of  things  is  brought  to 
light.  Nowhere  do  we  discover  Corps  artillery  being  thrown 
into  the  doubtfid  battle,  nor  offering  a  rallying  point  to  the 
other  guns.  The  annals  of  Gravelotte  are  scarcely  more 
encouraging,  as  far  as  the  doings  of  the  VII.  and  VIII.  German 
Corps  are  concerned,  and  "Corps"  and  "Divisional"  batteries 
are  found  standing  next  one  another,  or  sometimes  intermingled 
in  one  vast  battery.  Corps  guns  are  found  going  to  the 
succour  of  neighbouring  infantry,  or  even  pressing  forward 
with  their  advance  against  the  enemy ;  yet  theory  and  text- 
books have  been  loud  in  asserting  that  to  accompany  the 
infantry  attack  is  the  duty  of  the  "Divisional"  guns  alone, 
and  that  it  is  from  them  that  their  comrades  must  look  for 
aid.  Who,  however,  will  be  bold  enough  to  blame  such  tactics,, 
or  who  will  grudge  the  "  Corps  "  artillery  the  praise  their 
genial  co-operation  spontaneously  evoked?'  Circumstances  are 
often  too  strong  for  theory,  and  prim  pedantry  must  frequently 
be  cast  aside  at  a  pinch.  When  prompt  succour  is  required, 
and  minutes  are  of  importance,  few  will  ask  whence  it  comes 
if  only  it  arrive  in  time,  and  at  such  moments  inconvenient 
distinctions  exist  but  to  be  ignored.  Such  are  some  of  the 
arguments  which  are  now  advanced  for  the  abolition  of  what 
is  in  many  quarters  regarded  as  an  unnecessary  subdivision  of 
the  artillery  with  an  army  corps.  They  apply  with  particular 
force  to  our  organization,  because  with  us  an  army  corps  con- 
tains three  divisions,  and  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  present 
system  on  the  Continent  have  admitted  that  with  an  army  corps 
that  is  thus  subdivided  many  of  the  objections  they  are  able 
to  bring  forward  against  the  proposed  change  would  fall  to  th« 
ground. 


MOXEY  MATTERS. 

BANKERS  generally  are  very  naturally  dissatisfied  with  Mr. 
Goschen's  statement  in  his  Leeds  speech,  that  the  joint- 
stock  and  private  banks  keep  totally  inadequate  reserves,  and 
thereby  every  now  and  then  endanger  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
country.  They  iirge  that  tlie  success  with  which  the  crisis  last 
November  was  tided  over  is  proof  that  the  organization  of  the 
money  market  is  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  tlie  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  us  believe.  The  joint-stock  and  private 
banks  have  a  strong  interest  in  persuading  the  public  that  this  is 
so.  As  Mr.  Goschen  stated  at  Leeds,  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
lending  and  discounting  "  up  to  the  hilt  "—that  is  to  say,  of  taking 
a  profft  upon  every  penny  which  thev  can  dispose  of,  leaving  first 
to  the  Bank  of  England,"and  next  to'the  Government,  the  risk  and 
cost  of  keeping  a  reserve.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  by 
compelling  them  to  publish  freipient  returns,  obliges  them  to  keep 
adequate  reserves,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  this,  and  conse- 
quently they  will  have  to  put  up  with  smaller  prolits.  Bearing 
this  iu'mind,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  that  they  are  making 
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the  most  of  a  bad  state  of  things.  But  let  us  inquire  -whether,  in 
fact,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  correctly  represented 
the  danger  of  the  situation,  or  whether  the  joint-stock  and 
private  banks  are  right.  "With  regard  to  the  private  banks 
we  can  say  nothing,  since  they  never  publish  accounts,  and 
therefore,  for  anything  the  public  can  know,  they  may  hold 
no  reserves  at  all.  But  the  joint-stock  banks  publish  accounts 
twice  a  year,  and  this  will  enable  vis  to  judge  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  their  reserves.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  just 
towards  the  end  of  each  half-year  the  joint-stock  banks  call 
in  money  from  the  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses,  compel- 
ling the  latter  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  accommo- 
dation, thereby  trying  to  spread  the  belief  that  the  cash  reserves 
which  they  keep  are  larger  than  they  usually  are.  Let  us 
see,  however,  what  they  did  keep  at  the  end  of  a  half-year 
when  they  had  the  strongest  interest  for  inducing  the  public  to 
believe  that  their  reserves  were  adequate.  The  Statist,  a  fortniglit 
ago,  published  tables  showing  the  deposits,  the  acceptances,  and 
the  cash  held  by  the  nine  London  banks  on  the  last  day  of  the 
past  year.  We  find  that  the  current  accounts  and  deposits  of 
the  nine  amounted  to  75,685,000/.,  and  their  acceptances  to 
10,825,000/.,  making  together  86,510,000/.  This  constituted  the 
liabilities  of  the  nine  banks.  The  deposits,  we  need  not  remind 
our  readers,  are  owed  to  the  general  public,  who  lodge  money 
with  them  either  for  a  period  or  to  draw  against  by  means  of 
■cheques ;  while  the  acceptances  represent  the  bills  which  are 
drawn  upon  the  banks  and  accepted  by  them,  thereby  becoming 
liabilities  which  the  banks  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  as  they 
fall  due.  Against  these  liabilities  of  slightly  over  86i  millions 
the  nine  banks  held  in  cash,  either  in  their  own  cofiers  or  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  1 1,399,000/. — just  about  13J  per  cent.,  or  about 
2s.  Zd.  in  the  pound.  It  is  usually  thought  that  the  Bank  of 
England  reserve  is  dangerously  small  if  it  falls  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  liabilities ;  but  here  we  see  that  at  the  end  of  the 
past  year — a  time  when  credit  had  received  a  shock,  when  the 
banks  for  months  before  had  been  making  extraordinary  efforts  to 
strengthen  themselves,  and  when,  besides,  they  always  hold  a 
larger  cash  reserve  than  usual — the  nine  banks  had  not,  in  actual 
money,  one-seventh  part  of  their  liabilities.  We  need  not  ask 
what  the  result  would  have  been  had  there  been  a  run  upon  the 
banks  in  November. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  in  taking  the  nine  banks  together 
— many  of  them  .small  institutions — we  are  putting  the  case  too 
imfavourably  for  the  banks.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  the  three 
great  purely  metropolitan  banks  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  past 
year — the  London  and  Westminster,  the  Union  of  London,  and 
the  London  Joint  Stock.  Their  total  deposits  and  current  ac- 
counts amounted  to  51,131,000/.,  and  their  acceptances  to 
5,677,000/.,  making  together  56,808,000/.  The  cash  held  by  them 
either  in  their  own  coli'ers  or  on  deposit  with  the  Bank  of  England 
amounted  to  7,961,000/.,  or  a  small  fraction  over  14  per  cent,  of 
their  liabilities.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  the  actual  cash  held 
by  these  three  great  banks  on  the  last  day  of  the  past  year,  when 
they  had  every  possible  inducement  for  making  the  most  favour- 
able showing,  did  not  quite  amount  to  one-seventh  of  their 
liabilities.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  what  the  cash 
usually  amounts  to,  not  on  the  last  day  of  a  trying  year — that  is, 
at  a  period  of  crisis  and  general  apprehension — but  in  easy  times 
when  credit  is  good  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  loans  and 
discounts.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  find  the  time 
to  fulfil  the  promise  to  introduce  a  measure,  one  proposal  of  which 
would  be  a  requirement  from  the  joint-stock  banks  to  publish 
frequent  returns,  such  a  return,  if  it  were  issued  weekly,  like  that 
now  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  even  monthly,  would  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect.  The  public  would  soon  begin  to  look  for 
it  with  as  much  interest  as  they  now  expect  the  weekly  Bank 
return.  They  would  criticize  as  keenly  the  amount  of  reserve 
held,  and  very  soon  the  banks  wovdd  feel  that,  unless  they 
strengthened  their  reserves,  they  would  lose  their  deposits.  In 
the  figures  we  have  just  been  giving  we  have  treated  the  cash  at 
the  Bank  of  England  as  if  it  were  a  real  reserve.  For  we  did 
not  wish  to  put  the  case  against  the  banks  too  unfavourably. 
But  every  reader  is  aware  that  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
Clearing-house  bank,  and  that  every  member  of  the  Clearing-house 
has  consequently  to  keep  an  account  at  the  Bank  of  England  for 
Clearmg-house  purposes.  In  the  figures  referred  to  above,  we  are 
not  told  how  much  of  the  cash  held  either  by  the  nine  banks  or 
the  three  great  banks  is  in  their  own  coffers,  and  how  much  is  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  Neither  are  we  told  what  proportion  of 
the  funds  at  the  Bank  of  England  is  really  required  for  Clearing- 
house purposes,  and,  therefore,  not  available  at  all  as  a  reserve. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  amount  of  money  must  be 
required  for  Clearing-house  purposes.  In  reality,  then,  the  banks 
keep,  even  on  the  most  extraordinary  occasions,"  such  as  the  end 
of  a  year  like  that  recently  closed,  not  merely  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  their  liabilities — probably  they  do  not  keep  even  one- 
tenth  of  their  liabilities  as  a  really  available  cash  reserve  and 

the  average  reserve,  in  all  likelihood,  is  very  much  smaller  even 
than  this. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germanv  reduced  its  rate 
of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent.,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Austro-IIungarian  Bank  lowered  its  rate  to  4  per  cent". 
Thus  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money  upon  the  Contiuent  o-oes  on, 
and,  for  the  time  being,  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the  Bank 
of  England  have  come  to  an  end.  In  New  York  also,  the  market 
is  very  easy.     The  Associated  Banks  hold  surplus  reserves 


amounting  to  about  4.f  millions  sterling,  and  the  rate  for  call 
loans  is  as  low  as  2i  per  cent.  Apparently,  then,  money  will 
continue  abundant  and  cheap  for  some  time  longer.  Even  the 
revenue  payments,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  usually  give 
the  Bank  of  England  control  of  the  outside  market,  have  not  as 
yet  had  the  effect  expected.  At  the  beginning  of  the  week,  it  is 
true,  the  rate  in  the  open  market  rose  to  about  2,1  per  cent., 
partly  through  fear  that  the  joint-stock  banks  would  begin  to 
accumulate  reserves,  as  they  will  be  called  upon  soon  to  publish 
frequent  returns,  and  partly  in  the  belief  that  the  revenue  payments 
would  reduce  the  supply  in  the  market.  But  the  rise  has  not 
been  maintained,  the  rate  having  again  fallen  to  about  i|  per 
cent.  In  about  a  week  now  the  loan  made  by  the  Bank  of 
France  to  the  Bank  of  England  will  fall  due,  and  very  soon  after 
a  million  and  a  half  of  Treasury  bills  taken  by  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Russia  will  mature.  If  the  4i  millions  ai'e  taken  out 
of  this  market,  there  may  be  a  sudden  and  very  great  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  market,  otherwise  ease  is  likely  to  continue. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to  46!^.  per  ounce.  In  the  United 
States  the  belief  is  now  very  general  that  the  Silver  Bill  will 
not  pass  Congress,  and  as  there  is  a  large  stock  of  the  metal  it  is 
feared  that  the  price  may  fall  lower.  In  India  money  is  unusually 
abundant  and  cheap  for  this  time  of  the  year,  and  upon  the  Con- 
tinent there  is  no  demand  for  silver.  The  market  for  silver 
securities  is  also  very  quiet. 

Speculation  in  the  stock  markets  continues  dormant.  Distrust 
still  continues,  as  is  proved  by  the  magnitude  of  the  bankers' 
balances  at  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  un-.isual  largeness  of 
the  ether  securities.  Every  one  now  recognizes  that  the  crisis  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  must  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  is  likely  to  become  worse  even  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
political  convulsion  in  Chili  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  state  of 
Brazil  is  disquieting.  In  addition  to  the  anxieties  inspired  by 
the  breakdown  in  South  America,  new  apprehension  has  been 
excited  this  week  by  the  attempted  revolution  in  Oporto  and  the 
fall  of  the  Crispi  Cabinet.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
Portuguese  securities  held  in  this  country.  Investors  have  ob- 
stinately refused  to  see  that  the  country  for  many  years  past  has 
been  borrowing  far  beyond  its  means — indeed,  has  been  borrow- 
ing to  pay  the  interest  on  its  old  debt.  Now,  it  is  becoming 
clear  that  its  credit  is  running  dry,  and  if  there  should  be  a 
revolution  the  consequences  must  be  serious.  British  investors 
are  less  interested  in  Italy  ;  but  still  the  disorder  in  the 
Italian  finances  cannot  fail  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  Ger- 
many, and  thereby  upon  other  markets.  The  state  of  Spain 
likewise  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Owing  to  all  this,  operators 
are  afraid  to  enter  into  new  engagements,  yet  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  put  up  prices  in  the  American  market.  Of  course, 
the  defeat  of  the  Silver  Bill  would  be  regarded  as  a  relief 
by  the  capitalist  classes,  and  would  postpone  the  inevitable 
crisis;  but  there  is  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  still  in  the  United 
States.  No  doubt,  trade  is  fairly  active,  and  the  railway  Com- 
panies appear  anxious  to  work  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  lock-up  of  capital,  credit  has 
received  a  shock,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  gold  is 
being  hoarded.  The  only  department  in  which  there  has  been 
any  active  speculation  is  that  for  gold  shares,  both  Indian  and 
Soutli  African.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fair  amount  of 
investment  business  going  on.  It  is  said  that  even  the  stocks  of 
Argentine  and  other  South  Americfin  railroads  are  being  bought 
by  the  very  sanguine  classes  of  investors,  and  some  foreign  Go- 
vernment bonds,  especiall}'  Egyptian,  are  likewise  being  pur- 
chased ;  but  investora  generally  are  confining  their  attention  to 
home  and  colonial  securities. 

The  railway  dividends  continue  to  be  somewhat  disappointing. 
Speaking  generally,  they  are  somewhat  lower  than  at  this  time 
last  year,  in  spite  of  the  large  increase  in  gross  receipts  during 
the  past  half-year.  In  other  words,  they  confirm  the  expectation 
that  the  working  expenses  were  largely  increased  during  the  pa.st 
half-year.  In  the  current  year  the  working  expenses  will  again 
be  very  high,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  traffic  receipts  will 
not  be  as  good  as  some  time  ago  was  hoped,  partly  because  the 
shock  given  to  credit  is  likely  to  check  trade,  and  partly  because 
there  is  already  evidence  of  falling  oft"  in  shipbuilding  and  in 
some  other  branches  of  trade. 

A  hitch  has  arisen  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Argentine 
Government  for  the  sale  to  it  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks. 
The  Government  understood  one  additional  outlay  was  to  be 
completed  and  the  Company  another.  The  difference  between 
them  is  as  much  as  800,000/.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  see  how 
the  matter  can  be  compromised. 


The  London  joint-stock  bank  shares  have  all  fallen  during  the 
week,  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Goschen's  proposals  will 
make  them  keep  large  reserves ;  and,  therefore,  lessen  their 
dividends.  The  London  and  County,  for  example,  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  94^,  a  fall  of  I A  "compared  with  Thursday  of 
last  week  :  London  and  Westminster,  at  70^,  a  fall  of  2i ;  London 
Joint  Stock  at  38,  a  fall  of  I  ;  and  Union  of  London  at  40,  also 
a  fall  of  I.  The  apprehension  is  probably  exaggerated,  for  if  the 
banks  will  have  less  money  to  employ,  tliey  will  be  able  to  obtain 
better  rates  for  it ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  therefore,  whether 
their  xn-offts  will  he  very  much  reduced.  In  home  railways  the 
movements  have  generally  been  upwards.  The  Great  Western 
dividend,  announced  on  Thursday,  was  ^  per  cent,  less  thaa 
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twelve  niontbs  ago,  and,  therefore,  somewhat  disappointing;  yet 
the  price  of  the  stock  closed  at  l64i,T,  a  rise  of  li,  compared 
with  Thursday  of  last  week.  The  London  and  North-Western 
dividend  was  also  j  per  cent,  less  than  twelve  months  ago,  but 
the  Stock  closed  at  178J,  a  rise  of  j|  ;  Midlands  closed  at  150,  a 
vise  of  I:  North-Eastern  Consols  at  i66|,  a  rise  of  ij  for  the 
■week. 

In  American  railroad  securities  there  has  also  been  a  general 
advance.  Thus,  Atcheson  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  31,  a  rise 
of  I  for  the  week;  Canadian  Pacific  at  also  a  rise  of  i  ; 
Milwaukie  at  575,  a  rise  of  2  J.  These  movements  are  all  due  to 
speculation,  for  the  shares  are  mere  speculative  counters  which 
investors  should  not  touch.  Illinois  Central  belong  to  a  dill'erent 
category;  they  closed  at  103,  a  rise  of  2  for  the  week.  New 
York  Central  closed  at  io6i,  a  rise  of  2 J  for  the  week.  In 
Indian  (lold  Mining  sliares  there  has  been  active  speculation 
during  the  week  and  some  of  the  lower-priced  have  risen  remark- 
ably. We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  how  precarious  an 
industry  gold-mining  is,  and  how  unsuited,  therefore,  tlu;  shares 
are  for  the  ordinary  investor.  Mysore  Reefs  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  7*-.  yl.,  a  rise  of  2s.  yl.,  or  over  40  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  Mysore  West  closed  at  y.  gd.,  a 
rise  of  is.  3^.  for  the  week  ;  and  Mysore  Wynaad  closed  at  3s.  gd., 
a  rise  of 


AMONG  THE  KURDS. 
II. 

THE  range  of  the  Kara  Dagh,  or  "  Black  Mountain,"  of  Kurd- 
istan— cut  off  from  the  Luristan  ranges  by  the  deep  bed  of 
the  upper  Diyala,  and  starting  from  where  its  steep  southern 
flanks  rise  abruptly  from  tiiat  precipitous  gorge — runs  to  the 
north-west  for  a  hundred  miles,  and  joins  its  great  flanking  wall 
to  the  buttressed  mass  of  mountains  that  towers  about  Rowandiz, 
in  Central  Kurdistan.  Behind  its  eastern  slopes  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Shahrizur,  with  the  town  of  Sulimanieh  to  the  north, 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  extends — fifty  miles  in  length  and 
about  half  that  distance  in  breadth — to  the  foot  of  the  frontier 
ranges  of  Media,  where  Sihnah,  the  capital  of  Southern  Kurdi- 
stan, is  situated,  at  the  head  of  almost  inaccessible  mountain 
passes.  It  is  a  wild,  secluded  region,  practically  unexplored. 
Its  rude  and  half-savage  tribes,  scantily  dispersed  over  a  vast 
area,  only  at  rare  intervals  look  upon  the  face  of  a  wandering  in- 
truder from  the  outer  world,  aud  then  only  to  regard  the  stranger 
as  an  object  of  ignorant  suspicion  or  of  lawful  spoil.  The  scattered 
population  knows  only  its  native  Kurdish,  but  the  hereditary 
chiefs,  for  the  most  part,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  more 
polished  Persian  tongue. 

In  crossing  the  Kara  Dagh,  the  first  ascent  is  a  toilsome  climb 
of  two  hours  to  a  rocky  eminence,  crowned  by  the  deserted  ruins 
of  an  ancient  fort.  There  is  a  weird  and  gruesome  feeling  of 
loneliness  about  the  scene  at  dead  of  night.  The  dark  and  silent 
forests  have  grim  suggestions  of  lurking  danger;  and,  when  the 
four  unlucky  Kurds  and  their  Jew  companion  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  they  had  so  recently  been  plundered,  the  first  impres- 
sion is  to  hurry  on.  Who  knows  whether  the  same  bandits  may 
not  be  ambushed  among  the  dark  shadows  Yet  the  Black 
Mountain  by  moonlight  is  grand,  and  solemn,  and  striking. 
The  precipitous  slopes  and  deep  ravines  are  thickly  covered 
with  l'ore^t.  We  descend  into  a  magnificent  gorge  where 
the  ruined  arches  of  a  stone  bridge  span  a  brawling  torrent. 
Then  follows  another  long  climb,  and  then  by  a  series  of  steep 
and  stony  descents  we  reach,  at  dawn,  the  village  of  Timar.  The 
Kurdish  peasants  and  the  Jew,  being  safely  across  the  dreaded 
mountain,  go  their  own  way  and  disappear.  The  unhappy 
villagers,  as  usual,  present  a  most  poverty-stricken  and  hungry 
appearance ;  their  poor  attempts  at  cultivation  had  only  provided 
a  harvest  for  the  locusts,  and  now  the  lew  men  about  the  village 
were  busy  threshing  out  a  scanty  store  of  millet  to  make  a  black, 
heavy  bread  which  only  the  stomach  of  a  hungry  Kurd  could 
digest.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  we  were  glad  of  a  grudging 
supply,  the  scanty  results  of  much  persuasion  and  bargaining. 
Yesterday  our  daily  bread  had  failed  :  we  had  been  fain  to  make 
a  late  supper  or  early  breakfast  of  a  store  of  grapes  and  some 
sour  whey  or  "  lefjen,"  for  which  our  Kurdish  companions  had 
gone  foraging  in  the  night.  A  big  tree  outside  the  village  was 
shelter  during  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  the  horses  and  mules  needed 
a  day's  rest  after  the  long  fatigue  of  the  Kara  Dagh.  Another 
range  of  hills,  bare  and  stony,  lies  in  the  path.  Coming  down 
the  long  and  dangerous  descent  the  Arab  mare,  bewildered  by 
that  precipitous  mountain  track,  loses  her  bend,  and  narrowly 
escapes  destruction.  At  last  the  plain  below  is  reached,  and  a 
lew  hours  later  the  travellers  ride  into  SuliiLanieh,  a  gazing-stock 
to  the  wild-looking  Kurds  that  fill  the  streets — if  such  filthy 
alleys  may  be  termed  streets  Low  mud  huts  encroaching  on  the 
tortuous  lanes  ;  mean  bazars  roofed  in  by  rotten  and  decaying 
mats,  the  dark  and  narrow  dens  of  shops  half-hidden  by  staring 
loiterers  and  chaffering  groups  of  townsfolk  and  peasants;  mal- 
odorous smells,  d  ust  and  dirt  and  flies — such  are  the  fi  rst  impressions 
of  the  curious  traveller  who  enters  this  typical  Kurdish  town  fresh 
from  the  free  and  wholesome  desert.  After  much  search  and 
tortuous  wanderings  hither  and  thither,  the  weary  cavalcade 
flnds  a  shelter  in  a  wretched  mud  enclosure  .  The  household  that 
occupies  the  two  dark  and  cavernous  dens  inside  will  allow  us 
(at  an  exorbitant  hire)  to  occupy  the  open  courtyard ;  and  so, 


arranging  rugs  and  baggage  with  such  attempts  at  comfort  (clean- 
liness is  out  of  the  (juestion)  as  is  possible,  we  eat,  and  finally 
seek  a  needed  sleep  alongside  our  beasts. 

Sulimanieh  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  town  which  improves  on 
acquaintance.  The  characteristics  already  noted  are  accentuated 
on  a  closer  view  ;  they  hardly  become  familiar  to  the  civilized 
traveller.  A  crowd  of  old  and  young,  intrusive  and  inquisitive, 
follows  at  his  heels  whenever  he  stirs  abroad.  The  ordinary 
Kurd  is  about  as  average  a  boor  as  may  be  found.  The  town,  of 
some  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  a  mean  appearance;  there 
are  no  trees  and  no  gardens  to  hide  its  nakedness  ;  there  is  little 
to  interest  and  nothing  to  see.  The  days  are  long  and  the  evenings 
are  wearisome.  It  is  impossible  to  read  or  write  when  a  light 
in  the  open  courtyard — where  man  and  beast  share  the  same 
accommodation — attracts  a  plague  of  vermin.  After  dinner  bed 
is  the  only  refuge.  The  early  mornings  may  be  employed  to 
some  advantage.  The  environs  are  absolutely  bare,  but  pleasant 
and  picturesque:  in  the  pure  morning  air  it  is  pleasant  antl 
wholesome  riding  along  the  brown  bare  slopes  of  the  stony  range 
of  hills  to  the  north  and  east.  From  one  of  these  morning  ex- 
cursions we  brought  home  an  abundant  supply  of  watercress — to 
the  astonishment  of  the  women  of  the  house,  who  immediately 
gave  out  that  the  Englith  stranger  fed  011  grass  like  a  horse. 
There  is  some  compensation  in  the  supply  of  fruit  in  the  bazars, 
which  is  plentiful  and  cheaj);  at  this  autumn  season  the  chief 
traffic  seems  to  be  in  very  fine  purple  grapes  and  huge  and  most 
delicious  melons. 

We  had,  of  course,  a  constai.t  stream  of  visitors.  Among  the 
first  were  the  Turkish  ])olice  authorities,  who  demanded  passports. 
The  Chaldean  priest — an  illiterate  man,  who  officiates  in  a  mean 
and  dismal  structure  adorned  (as  usual)  with  tawdry  pictures — 
from  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  friendly  disposition,  was  alway:< 
a  welcome  visitor.  His  scanty  flock  are  poor  and  oppressed 
Chaldeans,  petty  tradesmen,  and  mechanics.  Some  of  the  leading 
native  merchants — who  can  only  be  described  as  bloated  specimens 
of  Asiatic  Sybarites,  profoundly  ignorant — evidently  came  in  ex- 
pectation of  brandy  ;  finding  their  hints  fruitless,  they  returned 
no  more.  A  few  "  Fathers  of  Antiquities,"  chiefly  Jews,  came  to 
display  their  hoarded  wares,  apparent  ly  deeming  them  priceless  trea- 
sures. They  had  little  to  tempt  a  hardened  and  experienced  traveller. 
An  Armenian  brought  a  magniHcent  collection  of  coins,  evidenthr 
"treasure-trove,"  which  he  displayed  with  much  mystery  and 
secrecy.  There  were  some  500  beautiful  specimens  of  Greek 
and  Roman,  Bactrian,  Sassanide  and  Cufic  silver  coins  of  various 
dates,  but  the  price  at  which  he  valued  them  was  absolutely 
prohibitive. 

At  last  the  Turkish  post-couriers  came  in,  two  days  behind 
their  appointed  time  ;  and  before  sunrise  of  the  following  day  oui; 
little  cavalcade  was  on  its  way  over  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  east  of  the  town.  It  is  a  bare,  desolate  country ; 
here  and  there  a  wretched  hamlet  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plain  below. 
The  first  halting-place  is  at  Arbet,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
mound  of  broken  brickwork  and  potsherds.  The  remains  of  old 
foundations  may  be  traced  for  many  a  mile  over  the  stony  plain, 
the  site  of  a  lost  city.  The  village  Masjid,  with  a  tank  of 
beautifully  clear  running  water  in  the  open  courtyard,  gave  us 
shelter.  The  plain  of  Shahrizur  which  follows  is  a  magnificent 
level  distance  bounded  by  bold  and  rugged  hills,  dotted  hy 
stupendous  mounds,  the  ruins  of  a  forgotten  former  glory.  These 
mounds,  Assyrian  in  a])pearance  and  construction,  set  one  think- 
ing. Is  Shahrizur  the  scarcely  altered  ancient  designation  of 
8hahr  Assur,  "  the  City  of  the  Assyrians  "  ?  What  a  field  for  the 
explorer  if  the  right  man  came  to  the  work  !  No  official  repre- 
sentative of  a  government  department,  a  stickler  for  position,  to 
breed  suspicion  and  obstruction,  but  an  unobtrusive  labourer, 
content  to  spend  a  few  obscure  years  of  toil  and  hardship  and 
reap  a  reward  of  patience. 

Our  caravan  was  joined  by  a  Kurdi-h  lad  retracing  his  steps 
on  foot  to  his  distant  home.  He  had  started  for  Sulimanieh 
under  the  protection  of  a  "  friend  of  the  family,"  who,  while  the 
lad  slept,  stole  his  mare,  his  ass,  and  his  belongings.  Finding 
himself  destitute  and  helpless  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  glad  to 
join  our  company.  We  mounted  him  on  a  baggage-mule  and 
shared  with  him  such  food  as  we  had.  Crossing  and  recrossing' 
the  winding  stream  of  the  Zabn  Rud,  wii  came  at  nightfall  to  a 
large  Kurdish  encampment  on  the  bank.  Ali  and  the  Mukhari, 
who  went  oft'  (as  usual)  to  explore,  returned  with  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  commanding  beauty  of  the  stalwart 
Kurdish  chieftainess,  who,  in  her  lord's  absence,  presided 
over  the  Sheikh's  tent,  and  brought  a  gracious  invitation  from- 
the  lady.  But  the  claims  of  exhausted  nattire  are  too  inexorable 
even  to  yield  to  such  a  summons  as  this.  We  did  not  see  the 
desert  beauty,  not  indeed  from  choice,  but  from  the  sheer  apathy- 
of  weariness.  Next  day,  there  is  a  great  mound  by  the  wayside  ; 
raised  on  a  lofty  terrace,  it  towers  in  desolate  grandeur  over  the 
plain.  A  long  ascent  ends  at  the  village  of  Hallebcha,  embowered 
in  gardens  at  the  foot  of  the  great  encircling  wall  of  mountains. 
A  great,  rambling  mass  of  buildings,  like  a  mediieval  castle,  rise.'i 
above  the  village:  it  is  the  "Kast"  of  Mahmoud,  a  powerful 
Kurdish  chief,  whom  the  Osmanlis  have  dubbed  a  Pasha. 
Mahmoud  was  absent,  but  his  principal  M  ife,  attended  by  a  crowd 
of  retainers,  came  out  and  insisted  on  the  travellers  alighting  at 
the  castle-gate— a  courteous,  stately  dame  of  the  middle  age,  she 
claimed  her  right  of  hospitality  with  a  native  grace  and  dignity 
impossible  to  withstand.  The  "  Diwan  Khara,"  or  public  audience 
chamber  over  the  gateway,  was  assigned  for  our  abode,  and  p. 
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bountiful  breakfast  of  kababs,  stows,  butter,  bread,  dates,  melons, 
grapes,  milk,  and  "  leben,"  with,  other  things,  soon  covered  the 
floor.  An  attentive  menial  came  rovmd  with  bason  and  ewer  and 
towels,  and  the  hungry  travellers,  with  a  few  privileged  retainers, 
sat  down  to  the  feast. 

Privacy  and  quiet  in  such  a  position  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question.  The  Pasha's  retainers  and  kinsmen  are  inquisitive, 
persistent ;  curiosity,  and  the  motive  of  hospitality  for  their 
chiefs  guest,  brought  them  in  crowded  and  constant  attendance 
on  the  strangers  for  whom  peace  had  become  impossible.  We 
strolled  in  the  very  fine  gardens  ;  and  we  were  taken  into  the 
privacy  of  the  hareem  to  administer  quinine  to  two  fine  little 
fellows,  sons  of  the  Pasha,  who  were  suffering  from  fever — _iust 
then  prevalent  at  Hallebcha.  Here,  when  our  medical  duties 
were  fulfilled,  we  had  afternoon  tea  with  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  her  women.  Rugs  and  cushions  were  spread  on  the  upper 
verandah  of  a  shady  courtyard.  Our  hostess,  gracious  and  self- 
possessed,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  women  and  girls,  inferior 
wives  and  attendants  apparently,  did  the  honours  of  the  Samovar, 
and  caused  the  tea  to  be  handed  round  in  small  glasses,  Persian 
fashion.  Conversation  was  in  Persian;  itwas  somewhat  constrained, 
and,  fearful  of  offending  against  the  unfamiliar  etiquette  of  the 
hareem,  we  soon  craved  permission  to  retire.  No  five  o'clock  tea  in 
an  English  country  house  could  have  given  a  pleasanter  feeling 
of  homelike  and  kindly  refinement  to  the  somewhat  astonished 
guest ;  familiar  with  the  East  as  he  may  deem  himself  to  be,  the 
ways  of  its  women,  lying  in  wait  at  every  turn  with  little  deeds 
of  unsuspected  Icindness,  are  a  constant  rej)roacli  of  ignorance 
which  is  blind  and  inexcusable.  The  Pasha  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing with  his  armed  and  mounted  following  ;  a  fine-looking,  pre- 
possessing man  in  the  prime  of  life,  exercising  an  almost  de.spotic 
authority  over  his  peojile.  He  bade  a  kindly  welcome  to  his 
guest,  and  retired  to  prepare  for  dinner  in  the  Diwan  Khara.  At 
sunset  some  forty  hungry  Kurds  hung  up  their  arms  and  sat 
down  to  huge  platters  smoking  with  "pillau,"  the  Pasha  and  his 
English  guest  dipping  their  hands  into  the  same  dish.  The  scene 
recalled  a  similar  evening  spent  in  the  mountain  fastness  of 
Tawa  Mir,  the  redoubtable  chief  of  the  Ilamavends,  shortly 
before  the  Persians  seized  and  slaughtered  him  by  an  act  of  the 
most  detestable  treachery.  A  party  of  Turkish  officers  arrived 
in  the  midst  of  dinner,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  their 
arrival  boded  no  good  to  the  travellers.  They  had  followed 
us  from  Sulimanieh,  and  their  errand  concerned  ourselves.  The 
Pasha,  from  being  host,  found  himself  constrained  (to  his  evident 
reluctance)  to  assume  the  position  of  judge,  and  we  were  sum- 
moned to  give  account  of  ourselves.  Our  judge,  however,  was 
hardly  at  pains  to  conceal  his  repugnance  to  this  change  of 
character — he  was  our  host,  and  in  reply  to  our  expostulations, 
followed  by  an  approving  murmur  from  the  crowd  of  eager  Kurds 
that  filled  the  audience  chamber,  bade  us  rest  content — he  would 
do  right  and  justice.  The  lack  of  a  passport  from  the  Baghdad 
"Wall  was  the  great  point  insisted  upon  by  the  suspicious  Turks. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  ready-witted  Ali  we  spread  our  papers 
before  the  Pasha,  and  begged  him  to  observe  that  the  only  maps 
we  possessed  were  printed  ones  from  Europe — we  were  no  map- 
makers  to  spy  out  the  land.  The  evidence  we  produced  of  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  highly-placed  Pashas  in  Baghdad 
made  a  manifest  impression,  but  the  want  of  a  Turkish  passport 
was  fatal.  So  the  Pasha  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  curtly 
telling  the  intruding  Turks  he  would  take  measures  himself  for 
our  safe  custody,  ordered  his  menials  to  assign  them  their 
quarters  for  the  night.  They  took  the  hint  and  departed.  It 
was  now  midnight.  This  magnanimous  Kurdish  chief  had  no 
intention  of  betraying  his  lonely  and  friendless  guest.  "  Load 
up  your  mules,"  he  said,  "  and  mount.  I  dare  not  allow  you  to 
proceed  by  the  way  of  the  frontier,  but  return  by  the  way  you 
came.  This  Osmanli  Dowlah  is  exacting  and  suspicious,  but  I 
myself  will  be  your  surety.  You  are  not  my  prisoner,  but  my 
guest.  God  be  with  you."  There  was  no  help  for  it  unless  we 
were  to  remain  here  in  durance  until  deliverance  came  from 
Baghdad,  so  we  had  reluctantly  to  abandon  our  further  progress. 
Then,  at  dead  of  night,  after  a  friendly  leave-taking  of  our  good 
host,  we  stole  out  of  Hallebcha,  passed  at  dawn  our  halting-place 
at  the  Kurdish  encampment  by  the  Zalm  Rud,  where  we  refused 
an  invitation  to  dismount,  and  did  not  halt  till  weariness  and  a 
scorching  sun  compelled  us  to  dismount  at  a  spring  of  clear  water 
by  the  wayside,  and  boil  the  kettle  for  a  grateful  cup  of  tea. 
The  sun  Ijegan  to  decline  in  the  west  as  we  lingered,  and  our 
hard-driven  beasts  could  go  no  further.  In  the  midst  of  this 
dangerous  wilderness  the  question  of  where  to  spend  the  night 
was  one  not  only  of  personal  safety,  but  of  food  and  fodder  for 
hungry  man  and  beast.  It  is  a  land  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 
where  every  step  is  out  of  one  difficulty  into  another,  and  one 
knows  not  what  sudden  danger  night  or  day  may  bring  forth. 
But  a  watchful  and  protecting  Providence  is  "here,  as  elsewhere. 
The  question  we  were  anxiously  debating  was  solved  for  us  in  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 


MEISSONIEE. 

THE  death  of  Meissonier,  which  took  place  last  Saturday, 
removes  a  most  important  personality  from  the  art-world 
of  Europe.  Although  in  a  few  days  the  master  would  have 
completed  his  eightieth  year,  his  power  and  skill  had  scarcely  I 


abated;  tlie  vig(n-ous  little  old  man,  with  the  vast  white  beard 
which  made  him  look  like  a  river-god  in  miniature,  still  kept  the 
world  about  him  in  a  turmoil  with  his  energy  and  his  martial 
fervour.  The  place  which  he  had  gained  as  the  undisputed  leader 
and  president  of  French  art  had  not  been  won  without  a  life- 
long struggle.  In  the  laudatory  notices  of  Meissonier's  life  which 
have  appeared  this  week,  in  France  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
that  fact  has  scarcely  been  alluded  to,  so  completely  in  the  glory 
of  success  are  the  disappointments  of  the  past  forgotten.  But  it 
is  worth  recollecting  that  so  lately  as  1 86 1  Meissonier  was  elected 
into  the  Academy  by  a  narrow  majority  over  a  certain  M.  Hesse, 
now  forgotten,  who  was  then  the  favourite  with  the  critics ;  that 
later  than  this  it  was  tlie  custom  to  mention  his  name  m  the 
same  breath  with  costume-painters  such  as  Ficliel  and  Pla.ssan ; 
and  that  in  1864  the  jurors  positively  refused  the  (jrande  imdaille 
to  him  at  the  Salon. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  this  great  painter  desired,  above 
all  things  else,  to  glorify  French  art,  and  to  prove  himself  a 
sincere  patriot,  which  won  for  Meissonier  that  astonishing  popu- 
larity which  his  old  age  achieved.  There  were  wonderful  legends 
about  him,  and  some  of  them  have  now  proved  to  have  been  true. 
M.  Antonin  Proust  has  written  this  week  to  a  French  paper  to 
say  that  it  is  literally  historic  that  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1S70,  Meissonier  went  to  Gambetta  and  asked  to  be  made  military 
prefect  of  Metz.  Whether  he  would  have  served  France  with 
success  if  this  request  had  been  granted  may  be  doubtful,  but 
certainly  his  training,  his  audacity,  and  the  breadth  of  his  con- 
ceptions might  have  made  an  excellent  amateur  fighting  general 
of  him.  Gambetta,  at  all  events,  never  ceased  to  try  to  make 
use  of  Meissonier  in  public  life,  and  we  now  learn  that  the 
gifts  of  "  Le  Graveur  a  I'eau-forte  "  and  "  L'Attente  "  to  the 
French  nation  were  made  in  compliment  to  that  statesman  in 
November  1881.  We  may,  however,  on  the  whole,  be  glad  that, 
in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  adorn  other  vocations,  Meissonier 
remained  from  first  to  last  simply  a  painter. 

His  work  has  come  to  be  considered  as  the  highest  expression 
of  a  certain  view  of  nature  which  is  far  from  being  as  limited  as 
some  critics  have  alleged.  It  is  true  that  Meissonier  is  not  a 
colourist.  That  word  cannot  be  iised  of  a  painter  who  obtains 
his  effects  by  the  positive  elimination  of  colour,  whose  reds  are 
deliberately  rendered  by  mud-tints,  and  his  blues  and  greens  by 
greys.  But  in  most  other  directions  his  characteristics  are  so 
wide  as  almost  to  defy  criticism.  In  light,  in  tone,  in  veracity  of 
impression,  in  completeness  of  knowledge,  he  has  no  rival,  even 
among  those  masters  of  the  Low  Countries  whom  he  loved  to 
emulate.  The  microscopic  proportions  of  his  pictures,  his  fond- 
ness for  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  costumes,  the 
realism  that  shocked  his  early  critics,  are  no  longer  looked  upon 
as  detracting  anything  from  his  merit ;  for  all  eccentricities  may 
easily  be  forgiven  to  an  observation  so  precise  and  a  touch  so 
broad  and  true.  His  realism  has  always  been  inspired  by  great 
thoughts ;  it  has  never  been  vulgar  nor  mediocre.  There  are, 
perhaps,  no  French  pictures  of  forty  years  ago  which  have  suffered 
so  little  from  the  change  of  fashion  as  those  of  Meissonier. 

His  artistic  conscience,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  inexorable. 
For  his  great  effects  he  trusted  neither  to  memory  nor  to  con- 
struction, but,  at  vast  expense  and  under  extreme  difficulties, 
insisted  on  working  from  nature.  When  he  was  painting  "  1807," 
he  bought  a  cornfield,  and  hired  a  troop  of  cuirassiers  to  gallop 
over  it,  he  himself  riding  at  their  side  and  noting  the  attitudes 
of  men  and  horses.  Then,  and  not  until  the  field  was  in  the  right 
condition  of  corn  ruined  by  cavalry,  did  Meissonier  sit  down 
before  it  to  paint  his  middle  distance.  A  similar  story  is  told  of 
the  ploughed  and  snow-covered  field  in  "  1814."  It  was  his 
artistic  conscience  which  led  him,  as  long  ago  as  1830,  to  break 
with  the  convention  of  the  classic  school,  and  which  kept  him  so 
consistently  isolated  from  the  passing  fashions  of  French  art  for 
sixty  years.  No  one  has  ever  used  the  model  so  faithfully  and 
sincerely,  and  it  is  this,  his  invariable  vision  of  the  man  inside  the 
doublet  or  the  coat  of  mail,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all  the 
ephemeral  host  of  mere  painters  of  costume. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  he  has  left  on  record  which  of  all 
his  innumerable  productions  he  himself  preferred.  His  list  of 
his  own  four  favourite  pictures  consists  of  "  La  Eixe,"  "  1807," 
"  L'Attente,"  and  "  Le  Graveur  a  I'eau-forte,"  and  the  study  of 
these  alone  would  teach  us  what  Meissonier  was.  In  the  first  of 
these,  "  La  llixe  " — the  two  young  fellows  flying  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  scarcely  held  apart  by  their  friends — we  see 
Meissonier's  gilt  for  presenting  violent  action  suddenly  arrested 
in  a  composition  superbly  balanced,  and  yet  natural  and  easy  in 
the  extreme.  In  "  1807  "  we  have  the  most  triumphant  and  the 
most  fiery  of  those  battle-pieces,  crowded  with  small  figures,  in 
which  Napoleon,  without  any  undue  emphasis,  is  given  the 
central  and  inevitable  place  of  honour.  This  is  the  type  of  those 
ambitious  works  in  which  Meissonier,  carried  away  by  his  own 
desire  to  reach  perfection,  attempted  a  completeness '  of  plane 
upon  plane,  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  eye  but  his  own.  To 
another  class  belong  his  isolated  subject-figures,  reading,  etch- 
ing, painting,  smoking,  or  merely  sitting  calmly  in  a  rose-coloured 
or  a  sky-blue  coat.  Throughout  his  life  the  muse  of  Meissonier, 
in  the  old  phrase,  brought  forth  none  but  male  children.  Much 
as  he  loved  drapery  and  costume,  he  very  seldom  consented  to 
draw  a  woman ;  when  he  did,  as  in  the  hostess  in  "  La  Ilalte," 
or  the  servant-maid  in  "  La  Culotte  des  Cordeliers,"  he  succeeded 
just  well  enough  to  send  us  back  contented  to  his  troopers  and 
I  his  plnhsoplies.    Meissonier's  unique  position  in  the  art  of  our 
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time  is  very  curious.  lie  sprang  out  of  nothing,  full-armed, 
"without  a  master  ;  and  he  dies  at  eighty,  the  most  honoured 
and  the  most  popular  of  French  painters,  without  ever  having 
had,  in  any  serious  sense,  a  pupil.  He  has  been,  like  Cowley's 
Phcenix,  "  a  vast  species  alone." 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

NEWLY  decorated  and  with  much  taste,  rendered  if  anything 
too  cool  of  a  winter's  night  by  the  introduction  of  the  [ 
electric  light,  the  St.  James's  Theatre  was  re-opened,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Alexander,   on  Saturday  evening.  I 
Every  modern  improvement  has  been  introduced,  so  that  the  old 
house  which  Braham  built  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  ' 
made  the  fortunes  of  the  Hare  and  Kendal  management  as  lately  ! 
as  1 888,  is  now  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  "  advanced  '  theatres 
in  London.    It  is  curious  to  note  in  connexion  with  this  house 
that  it  was  originally  built  as  an  English  Opera  House,  and  only 
a  generation  or  so  ago  was  considered  "  too  far  West "  for 
theatre-goers,  and  consequently  ruined  Braham  and  several  other 
managers.  It  is  now  most  central,  and  being  near  no  other  theatre, 
very  easy  for  "  carriage  folk,"  as  Fop  calls  them   in  the  old  j 
comedy,  to  get  away  from — the  pleasant  reverse  of  the  case  with  the 
theatres  in  the  Strand.    In  short,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
this  house,  given  a  strong  attraction,  should  not  prove  fortunate 
to  its  present  manager.    Mr.  R.  C.  Carton's  play,  Sunshine  and 
Shadow,  is  a  delightful  example  of  English  domestic  comedy- 
drama,  and  it  is  charmingly  acted  throughout  by  Mr.  George 
Alexander  and  his  colleagues.    Indeed  it  is  played  so  perfectly,  j 
and  with  so  much  grace  and  tenderness,  that  we  doubt  very 
much  if  even  at  the  Theatre  Fran^-ais,  in  the  good  old  days,  liner 
general  acting  could  have  been  seen.    Mr.  George  Alexander's 
George  Addis  is  an  extremely  pathetic  rendering  of  a  character 
which,  in  less  skilful  hands,  might  have  proved  disagreeable. 
Mr.  Nutcombe  Gould's  Dr.  Latnuer  is  excellent — the  very  incar- 
nation of  a  provincial  doctor.    Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  looks  the  part 
and  acts  admirably  the  unfortunate  Mark  Denzil ;  and  Mr.  Ben 
Webster's  Bamtield  is  an  amusing  rendering  of  that  quaint  crea- 
ture, a  fresh,  simple-minded,  bashful  young  English  gentleman. 
Perhaps  it  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  certainly  scarcely  too  much,  j 
for  the  Maud  of  Miss  Maude  Millett,  to  declare  that  it  com-  I 
pares  favourably  with  the  best  of  Mile.  Ileichemberg's  creations.  | 
Miss  Marion  Terry  has  rarely  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  as  Helen,  the  dignified  contrast  to  her  sprightly  and  rather 
selfish  sister.    Miss  Ada  Neilson,  too,  as  the  wicked  wife,  gives  a 
well-defined  rendering  of  a  diflicult  and  disagreeable  part.  Her 
make-up  and  dress  faithfully  suggest  the  kind  of  person  she  is.  j 
Possibly  the  increa-el  size  of  the  theatre  demands  more  emphasis, 
else  surely  the  melodramatic  scene  which  closes  the  second  act 
seemed  to  go  better  at  the  Avenue  than  it  does  now.    It  un-  j 
doubtedly  wants  to  be  played  on  the  larger  stage  with  more 
breadth  and  vigour.    As  it  is,  it  falls  rather  fiat. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  Calmour  declares  that  his  play,  The  Gay  Lothario, 
was  not  even  suggested  by  Moreto's  El  iJesden  con  el  Dcsdcn,  or 
by  Moliere's  La  I'rinasse  d'Elide.  Therefore  Mr.  Calmour  has 
Clearly  never  read  either  piece.  The  main  theme  of  his  pretty  little 
comedy  is  certainly  identical  with  that  of  both  these  plays.  A 
lady,  feeling  herself  slighted  by  her  lover,  turns  the  tables  on 
him,  and  he  in  turn  \Aii'^s  the  same  trick,  and  ultimately 
wins  her  heart  and  hand  for  his  pains.  Moreto  evidently 
borrowed  his  plot  from  two  other  comedies,  Los  iMilagrus 
del  Desprecio  and  L'l  Iltrinosa  Fea  of  Lope  de  Vega. 
Moreto's  extremely  brilliant  comedy,  which  is  superior  to  Molie'-e's, 
lias  been  frequently  adapted  ;  for  instance,  in  Italian  by  Carlo 
{iozz'i,  La  Pnncipessa  Ftlosof a,  ani  in  German  by  Schreyvogel, 
Doha  Diana — a  comedy  which  Mr.  Westland  -Marston  translated 
for  Mile.  Stella  Co'.as,  and  which  Mme.  Modjeska  still  phus. 
However,  Mr.  Calmour  tells  us  that  his  plot  was  inspired  by  an 
occurrence  in  real  life,  whicli  came  under  his  observation — duel 
and  all.  Thanlis  to  the  tattle  of  her  servants,  Anuuida  believes 
her  cousin.  Sir  Harry,  has  made  a  wager  he  will  win  lier  lu'ud. 
She  plays  in  consequence  at  being  scornful,  and  he  retaliates 
by  being  more  scornful  still.  A  rather  cluiusily  introduced 
and  improbable  duel  forces  her  eventually  to  give  in,  and  she 
declares  that  the  Baronet  is  her  only  love,  on  which  pU'usant 
denouement  the  curtain  falls.  It  is  a  pretty  trifie,  ratht- r  >martly 
written,  in  a  sort  of  mixed  style  ofEnglish ;  for  wheivas  one  'i.ill'the 
dialogue  appears  to  be  made  up  of  sdeath,  I  vow,  egad,  trii^t 
me,  and  I  protest — phrases  much  used  by  pseudo-eigliteeiitb- 
century  dramatists— the  other  half,  and  the  better,  is 
singularly  modern  and  Jin  de  si'cde.  An  old-fashioned  iMigllsh 
interior,  accurately  reproduced,  forms  a  picturesque  bacligioiiud 
to  the  two  very  cliarming  loveis,  Mr.  Alexander,  minus  his  luinip 
and  his  twisted  legs,  looking  the  beau  ideal  of  a  gay  Lothario 
— only,  perhaps,  a  little  too  frank  and  gentlemanlike — and  Miss 
Maude  Millett,  who  seems  to  have  stepped  out  of  some  ancestral 
picture  by  Lely  or  Kneller,  a  vision  of  refined  eigliteenth-ceiitury 
elegance.  Both  act  gracefully  and  speak  their  pretty  platitudes 
— "egad,"  as  Mr.  Calmour  himself  would  say,  "to  the  best 
advantage."  But,  we  "  protest,"  the  plaj',  though  a  pretty  one,  is 
too  fragile  to  analyse.  We  do  not  care  to  break  butterflies  on 
wheels. 

The  vivacious  people  who  interpret  that  popular  medley  Car- 
men up  to  Data  at  the  Gaiety  have  been,  to  use  the  technical 


phrase,  "freshened  up."  New  costumes  and  new  songs  lend  this 
burlesque  a  revived  charm  for  its  admirers  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
more  than  one  masher  boasts  that  he  has  spent  as  many  as  fifty 
evenings  of  his  life  listening  to  the  "  Bogie  Man,"  and  watching 
the  twinkling  feet  of  Miss  Letty  Lind.  Verily  one  half  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other  passes  its  time. 

Two  prosperous  theatrical  careers  are  drawing  to  an  end.  At 
the  Garrick  the  last  nights  of  that  pretty  piece,  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,  are  announced ;  and  to-night  The  Cabinet  Minister 
will  be  acted  for  the  last  time  at  the  Court.  At  both  theatres 
new  plays  will  be  produced  at  an  early  date. 

The  masked  ball  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  Tuesday  night 
passed  olf  fairly  enough.  The  theatre  has  been  handsomely 
redecorated,  and  although  the  spirit  of  French  and  Italian 
masked  balls  was  wanting,  the  general  efiect  of  the  brightly 
costumed  guests — there  was,  however,  a  notable  preponderance 
of  black  coats — was  sufliciently  brilliant.  Everything  was  con- 
ducted with  scrupulous  decorum. 

To-night  Mr.  Lee,  an  American  actor  who  has  taken  the 
Avenue  Theatre  on  a  long  lease,  will  begin  his  management  with 
a  version  of  Monte  Crista. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving  revives  to-night  The  Lyons  Mail  at  the 
Lyceum,  which  will  be  given  in  future  on  all  evenings  when 
there  is  a  matinee,  so  as  to  afl'ord  some  rest  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry. 

At  the  New  Olympic  that  popular  melodrama  2'he  Lights  of 
Jjindon  will  from  Monday  next  be  the  chief  attraction  until 
Father  Bonaparte  is  ready 

Two  of  Ibsen's  plays  are  to  be  produced  in  London  shortly  : 
at  the  New  Olympic,  Pillars  of  Society,  with  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett 
as  Banick  and  Miss  Winifred  Emery  as  Dina  Dorf ;  and  Rosmers- 
holin  at  a  Vaudeville  matinee,  February  28,  with  Mr.  Frank 
Benson  and  Miss  Florence  Farr  in  the  cast.  This  will  be  an  in- 
teresting performance,  inasmuch  as  it  will  introduce  this  much- 
talked-of  play  to  an  English  audience. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  past  week  has  been  similar  to  its  predecessor ;  but  wo 
have  had  one  severe  gale,  which,  however,  did  not  visit  the 
South  of  England.  More  or  less  rain  fell  daily  at  almost  every 
station  until  Sunday,  when  the  weather  cleared.  When  we  closed 
our  notice  on  Wednesday  last  week,  a  large  depression  lay  off  the 
Hebrides,  and  next  morning,  Thursday,  a  slight  disturbance  of  the 
barometer  was  noticeable  in  the  reports  from  the  Soutli  of  Ireland. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  when  extensive  barometrical  depressions 
lie  over  the  North  of  Scotland,  the  new  system  travelled  rapidly, 
and  brought  us  in  London  strong  southerly  winds  and  rain  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  On  Friday  night  came  the  gale.  The  chart 
for  6  v.^\.  that  evening,  which  appeared  in  Saturday's  Times, 
showed  that  danger  was  impending  for  the  West  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  by  next  morning  (Saturday)  a  very  serious  cyclonic  disturb- 
ance liad  advanced  to  the  North  of  Ireland,  with  heavy  gales 
from  AVest  and  North-west.  We  hear  of  a  good  deal  of  damage 
to  fishing  and  coasting  craft  in  the  Irish  Sea,  especially  on  the 
shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  On  Saturday  afternoon  the  barometer 
at  Valencia  Island  began  to  go  down  again,  and,  just  as  on 
the  preceding  Thursday,  the  disturbance  moved  with  extreme 
rapidity.  Its  centre  lay  outside  of  Scilly  at  6  r.Ji.,  passed  over 
London  at  midnight,  and  by  8  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning  lay  over 
the  North  Sea.  These  figures  give  a  rate  of  motion  from  Scilly 
to  London  of  60  miles  an  hour.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  very 
serious,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any  strong  winds.  Its 
passage  over  London  was  only  marked  liy  a  fresh  breeze  and  a 
little  rain.  Meanwhile  the  original  disturbance,  of  which  it  was 
merely  a  satellite,  had  quietly  died  out  without  reaching  Norway. 
None  of  tliese  changes  were  accompanied  by  any  lieavy  rain  ;  but 
on  Monday,  after  the  disturbances  just  described  were  over,  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  at  Nairn,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  at 
Stornoway.  The  latest  conditions  now  are  that  a  very  deep 
depression  has  shown  itself  over  the  extreme  North  of  Sweden, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  barometer  in  France  has  risen  to  a  great 
height,  and  another  anti-cyclone  is  moving  up  over  the  West  of 
England,  but,  as  yet,  has  not  brought  about  any  return  of  hard 
fro.'-t.  The  weather  is  apparently  thoroughly  shaken  up,  and 
there  appear  to  be  no  signs  of  its  becoming  settled.  We  had 
plenty  oi  sunshine  on  Candlemas  Day,  and,  if  the  old  monkish 
rliymo  is  to  come  true,  we  have  to  look  for  more  cold  ;  but  as 
yet  there  is  no  indication  of  anything  of  the  kind  being  in 
immediate  pro.«pect. 


REVIEWS. 


BliSIDE  THE  FIRE.* 

PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Hyde's  collection 
of  Irish  tales.  Beside  the  Fire,  is  his  introduction.  The  very 
existence,  almost,  of  these  Celtic  traditions  depends  on  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  language.    Where  the  language  goes  the 

•  Beside  tlie  Fire.  By  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.  U'ith  Additional  Notes 
by  Alfred  Nutt.    London :  David  Nutt. 
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tales  go,  though  some  survive  in  a  less  complete  form  in  dis- 
tricts ■where  the  change  from  Irish  to  English  was  made  many 
generations  ago.  The  state  of  manners  at  that  time  and  the  lack 
of  elementary  education  were  not  so  hostile  to  the  survival  of  popu- 
lar poetry  and  tales  as  are  the  omnipresence  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  the  newspaper.  Thus,  in  Morayshire,  among  an  English- 
speaking  people,  a  version  of  Cinderella  lingered  lately  which 
had  closer  analogies  with  the  Celtic  form  than  witli  that 
diSused  by  Perrault's  Contes  de  ma  Mere  tOye.  It  may  be 
conjectured,  though  not  with  certainty,  that  this  legend  survived 
the  change  from  Gaelic  to  English  in  Moray,  l^iit  now  in 
Ireland  when  the  Erse  dies,  and  even  before  it  dies,  the  stories 
disappear.  This  is  the  general  rule  in  Europe,  wherever  modern 
education  shows  its  spectacled  face.  Now  this  matter,  though  it 
seems  a  trivial  one  to  politicians  and  agitators,  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  so  trivial  as  it  seems.  All  through  history  since  the  be- 
ginning of  an  educated  class  there  have  co-existed  two  means  of 
bringing  imaginative  pleasure  into  life — the  literary  method  and 
the  popular  method.  The  educated  have  read  books  ;  the  people 
have  been  content  with  their  own  ancient  poetry  and  traditions, 
orally  circulated  as  a  rule,  though  Dr.  Hyde  shows  that  in  the 
last  century  hedge-schoolmasters  and  others  committed  many 
tales  and  legends  to  manuscript.  But,  as  education  is  forced  on 
the  people,  they  despise  and  neglect  their  own  popular  store, 
whether  in  word  of  mouth  or  in  printed  chapbooks.  This  would 
be  a  thing  to  regret,  even  if  the  people,  as  they  became  educated, 
adopted  and  took  pleasure  in  the  best  of  printed  literature,  the 
best  poetry  and  romance.  Still,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Scott, 
would  be  preferable  to  old  Celtic  poetry,  old  Scotch  songs,  and 
old  legends  and  Mavchen  of  all  kinds,  if  it  be  impossible  to  retain 
both  sorts.  Unluckily,  we  fear,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  do  take  a  general  pleasure  in  reading  the 
best  of  cultivated  literature  which  is,  at  le.Tst  nominally,  within 
their  reach.  They  lose  their  own  imaginative  pleasures,  all  the 
happiness  of  the  long  nights  of  storytelling,  all  the  pleasant 
illusion  of  fairy-haunted  hills  and  streams,  while,  in  exchange, 
they  take,  as  Dr.  Hyde  says,  the  United  Irishman — or,  we  may 
add,  the  rubbish  of  penny  fiction.  It  may  be  urged  that,  in 
times  to  come,  the  people  will  grow  wiser  and  will  read  the  best 
literature.  But  as  that  is  very  little  done  at  present  by  the 
upper  cla.sses,  we  certainly  do  not  expect  the  population  in 
general  to  take  on  a  sudden  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Scott, 
and  the  British  classics  in  general.  So  they  will  have  lost  all 
the  imaginative  enjoyment  which  once  was  theirs,  and  will  have 
gained  very  little  of  a  higher  and  more  distinguished  sort  by  way 
of  compensation.  As  we  have  observed,  this  may  appear  a  trifle 
among  trifles  to  politicians  and  persons  concerned  with  education, 
but  it  is  really  not  a  trifle  as  far  as  regards  the  living  of  a  happy 
life.  For  example,  the  poetical  and  imaginative  qualities  of 
children  used  to  be  stimulated,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  by  the 
hearing  of  nursery-tales,  admirable  little  romances,  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  whole  human  race.  But  the  pragmatic  devotees  of 
education,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  tried  to  discountenance 
these  stories,  to  the  regret  even  of  Voltaire.  Various  influences 
have  restored  Grimm,  and  Perranlt,  and  others,  to  the  middle- 
class  nursery;  but  the  grandmothers  of  peasant  children  no 
longer  tell  them  "Raskin  Coatie,"  or  the  "Slim  Swarthy 
Champion,"  or  the  "King  of  Ireland's  Son,"  given  in  Dr.  Hyde's 
book.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the  School  Board  children 
of  large  towns  know  nothing  of  these  delights.  In  the  present 
winter  some  good-natured  people  have  been  giving  recitals  of  the 
old  favourites  to  children  in  the  poorer  parts  of  London,  and  have 
been  ofleringprizesto  the  little  girls  who  knew  the  "Twelve  Dancing 
Princesses"  or  "Dapple  Grim"  best.  It  would  be  very  pleasant 
if  the  children  should  thus  come  to  their  own  again,  and  begin 
life  with  the  knowledge  of  one  way — an  imaginative  way — out  of 
its  innumerable  miseries.  But  common  education  has  not  yet  j 
contemplated  this  kind  of  teaching,  and,  in  all  ranks  where  poetry 
is  taught,  it  is  taught  less  for  itself  than  for  notes  as  dry  as  saw- 
dust, and  as  useful  as  sawdust  at  cricket  in  a  dry  summer. 
Fortunately  children  are  not  yet  expected  to  be  learned  in  the 
notes  to  nursery  tales,  in  tlie  solar  theory,  the  savage  theory,  and 
all  the  commentators  from  Sir  George  Cox  to  M.  Cosquin.  In 
the  last  century  a  very  common  educational  work  was  Perrault's 
Contes  de  ma  Mere  VOye,  with  an  English  version  on  the  oppo- 
site page.  This  afforded  a  pleasant  enough  way  of  beginning 
French,  unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  it  made  the  children  hate 
"Mother  Goose."  In  a  real  education,  "  Mother  Goose  "  ought 
to  be  read,  or  listened  to,  "  without  tears." 

This  is  not  so  wild  a  digression  from  Dr.  Hyde's  introduction 
as  it  may  seem.  His  complaint  is  that,  in  trying  to  make  Ireland 
a  nation,  the  political  and  social  leaders  and  agitaturs  have 
deliberately  destroyed  and  discouraged  the  national  language,  the 
national  literature,  the  national  legends.  Priests,  schoolmasters, 
and  orators  have  alike  worked  hard  to  this  end.  One  of  them, 
unnamed,  has  told  his  countrymen  "  what  Irishmen  should  know," 
and,  among  things  which  they  should  not  know,  is  Irish  litera- 
ture. This  he  tells  them  to  leave  to  scholars — that  is,  leave  to 
become  a  dead  language.  It  seems  a  qute;-  kind  of  "  nationalism," 
but  we  presume  that  the  Nationalists  know  their  own  business 
best.  Whatever  makes  for  a  happy  life,  outside  politics,  makes  for 
content,  which  is  inconsistent  with  agitation.  The  idea  may  be 
that,  in  a  millennium  of  blessed  inde])endence,  Ireland  will  return 
to  her  ancient  literary  possessions.  But  the  popular  idea  of  bliss 
is  not  compatible  with  the  learning  of  dead  languages.  Even  as 
a  dead  language,  Irish  needs  much  more  assistance  from  endow- 


ments and  other  practical  encouragement  than  it  has  received,  or 
seems  likely  to  receive.  AVo  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Hyde's  politics, 
but  he  is  enough  of  an  Irishman  to  regret  the  decadence  of  the 
Celtic  speech. 

Dr.  Hyde's  own  stories,  printed  with  the  Irish  on  the  page 
opposite,  are  not  so  brilliant  and  poetical  as  those  of  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Curtin,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Hyde,  is  ignorant  of  Irish.  Dr, 
Hyde  begins  with  a  very  confused  and  broken  story,  "  The  Tailor 
and  the  Three  Beasts,"  a  form  of  the  tailor  of  "  Twelve  at  a  Blow." 
The  beasts  are  neither  "  grateful,"  as  is  customary,  nor  have  any 
reason  for  gratitude.  "  liran "  is  a  rather  degenerate  Fenian 
legend  about  that  famous  hound  and  his  pup's  inadequate  allow- 
ance of  milk.  "The  King  of  Ireland's  Son  "  is  full  of  familiar 
matter,  with  very  curious  Irish  adornments.  We  begin  with 
the  King's  shooting  a  raven  on  a  snowy  day,  and  putting 
himself  under  taboo  till  he  finds  a  woman  with  hair  black  as 
the  raven,  skin  white  as  snow,  and  cheeks  red  as  the  blood. 
As  he  wanders  to  seek  her  "  in  the  eastern  world  "  he  redeems  a 
corpse  arrested  for  debt.  The  dead  man  appears  to  him  as  a 
"  short  green  man  "  ;  they  pick  up  companions  with  miraculous 
gifts,  like  tlie  comrades  of  Jason.  They  procure  from  giants  the 
usual  sword,  cap,  and  shoes.  The  King,  by  the  aid  of  these,  the 
green  man,  and  the  others,  accomplishes  the  usual  tasks.  The 
King  gains  his  bride.  "  The  short  green  man  was  to  have  the 
first  kiss  ....  she  was  full  of  serpents."  This  is  the  story  of 
Minos  and  Procris  reversed.  The  green  man  disenchants  her, 
and  all  is  happiness.  Modern  features  occur,  such  as  the  use  of 
guns,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  the  giant  (somewhat  like  the 
Master  of  Ballantrae  when  he  met  the  Chevalier  Bourke 
in  India)  calls  the  short  green  man  "  a  melodious,  lying 
Irishman."  There  is  one  passage  which  now  reads  like  pure 
nonsense  ;  if  ever  it  had  a  meaning,  the  old  Irish  narrator 
has  forgotten  it.  The  "  Alp  Luachra "  is  not  a  Miirchen,  but 
a  story  of  a  man  who  swallowed  a  fabulous  water  animal 
and  of  his  cure.  It  is  very  humorously  told.  The  "  Weasel " 
begins  with  the  recovery  of  a  haunted  treasure,  the  laying  of  a 
ghost,  a  hurling  match  between  two  parties  of  fairies,  and  ends 
witli  the  acquisition  of  the  purse  of  Eortunatus.  The  best  story 
for  entertainment  is  "Guleesh  na  Guss  Dhu.  '  The  hero,  who, 
like  the  Selloi  of  Dodona,  never  washed  his  feet,  meets  the  fairies, 
is  carried  to  the  Vatican,  where  he  plays  the  part  of  Father  Tom 
with  the  Pope,  thence  is  borne  to  a  Royal  bridal  in  Paris,  rescues 
and  carries  to  Ireland  the  reluctant  Royal  bride,  falls  in  love  with 
her,  I'ollows  her  back  to  Paris,  and  marries  lier.  This,  also,  is  not 
exactly  one  of  the  regular  Miirchen  stock.  "  Neil  O'Carree  "  contains 
a  Ibrm  of  Medea's  cauldron.  "  Trunk  without  Head  "  is  a  variant 
of  the  "  Boy  who  learned  to  shiver."  All  the  tales  are  told  with 
much  characteristic  humour,  and  are  illustrated  witli  notes  by 
the  editor  and  by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt.  Mr.  Nutt  in  a  brief  preface 
traces  the  come  and  go  between  Miirehen,  Sagas,  "  bardic  stories," 
and  folklore  again.  The  book  is  valuable  and  entertaining,  though 
it  would  have  been  more  valuable  still  had  circumstances  not 
prevented  Mr.  Nutt  from  making  his  comments  as  complete  as  he 
desired.  But  Dr.  Hyde's  introduction  is  full  of  much  lore,  in 
addition  to  his  remarks  on  the  decay  of  the  Irish  language.  The 
tales  have,  as  a  rule,  a  foundation  of  universal  material,  with 
many  Irish  and,  we  think,  a  good  many  rather  modern  additions 
and  alterations.  The  hedge-schoolmasters  and  their  comrades 
have  had  their  stroke  in  the  battle.  Dr.  Hyde  would  do  a  service 
to  the  subject  by  commenting  on  the  thoroughly  popular  elements 
in  the  common  chapbook,  The  Hibernian  Tales. 


THACKERAY.* 

ALTHOUGH  Peter  Pindar  represents  Bos  well  and  Madame 
Piozzi  as  singing  alternate  strophes  in  praise  of  their  departed 
hero,  joint  biographies  have  not  often  been  attempted,  and  have 
less  often  been  successful.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  such 
joiner's  work  can  be  dovetailed  so  as  to  look  uniform,  or  all 
of  one  piece.  Southey's  friend,  Amos  Cottle,  could  not  have 
helped  Southey  much  in  his  marvellous  portrait  of  Nelson. 
What  would  have  happened  if  Lockhart  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  John  Wilson  Croker  to  fill  up  his  original  like- 
ness of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  Circumstances  made  it  impossible 
that  Mr.  Merivale  and  Mr.  Marzials  should  have  even  worked 
together  ;  so  that  this  is  not  even  a  joint  biography,  but  a 
very  di.'^jointed  one.  Mr.  Merivale  conceived  the  idea  of 
telling  us  what  he  himself  knew,  and  what  his  friends  knew,  of 
the  man  whom  he  loves  so  dearly  and  admires  so  greatly.  But 
he  had  hardly  sketched  a  few  memoranda  for  the  Life  he 
sought  to  illustrate  when  tlie  state  of  his  health  compelled 
him  to  forego  a  task  for  which  he  had  so  many  qualifications. 
On  his  side  Mr.  Marzials  was  not  granted  a  free  hand.  He  had 
to  pick  up  the  stitches,  so  to  speak,  of  another  worker  ;  to  harvest 
the  grain  of  another  man's  sickle.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
grateful  task,  but  he  has  achieved  it  fairly  well,  although  the 
result  cannot  be  held  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  two  authors 
have  hardly  given  us  a  biography.     What  is  called  a  Life  of 

Thackeray  is  merely  an  undigested  collection  of  "  Ana  "  very 

pleasant,  and  possibly  even  instructive  to  read,  interspersed  with 

*  Life  nf  Thackeray.  By  Herman  Merivale  and  Frank  T.  Marzials. 
Great  NVriiers  Series.    London :  Walter  Scott. 
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remarks  and  criticisms  which  are  often  crude,  sometimes  just, 
but  almost  always  decousits. 

We  have  in  these  pages  some  admirable  sketches  of  Thackeray, 
if  the  artists  have  not  been  able  to  draw  his  perfect  portrait.  We 
seethe  "  great  classic,"  as  Mr.  Marzials,  with  tine  appreciation, 
calls  him,  the  man  as  to  whom  "  nobody  "  in  the  present  day,  as 
Uarlyle  says,  "  ever  wrote  with  such  perfection  of  style."  We 
have  before  us  the  quiet,  unexcitable  lecturer,  who  was  "a  peer 
among  his  peers  ;  a  sort  of  elder  brother,  kindly  appreciative 
and  tolerant,  as  he  discourses  of  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Pope, 
Sterne,  and  Goldsmith,"  with  his  kindly  allowance  for  the  gallant 
little  cripple  Pope,  "  the  painful  places  in  whose  poor  twisted 
body  he  touches  so  gently.  '  We  see  the  kindly  giant  in  his 
rostrum,  with  unstudied  attitude  and  absence  of  all  oratorical 
gesture,  who,  "  having  a  piece  of  beautiful  prose  to  impart  to  an 
audience,  delivered  it  simply,  naturally,  clearly,  in  tin'  almost 
colloquial  tones  of  a  very  pleasant  voice,"  and  with,  as  ( 'lun-lotte 
Bronte  said,  "a  finished  taste  and  ease,  something  higlibrrd." 
We  see  the  man,  wise,  just,  and  playful,  withal  "  the  most 
sensitive  of  mortals,"  as  Mr.  ^lenvale  calls  him,  the  man  with 
"  an  Antonio-like  sadness,"  merrier,  too,  with  a  wiser  mirth  than 
that  of  most  men,  mourning  over  the  faults  and  follies  of  men, 
not  gnashing  his  teeth  and  hardening  his  heart  at  them  like 
Swift.  For  all  his  tender  soul  and  absolute  truthfulness,  "  snobs," 
as  Bayard  Taylor  says,  "  called  him  a  cynic,  while  cynics  dubbed 
him  a  snob."  We  even  see  him  as  a  boy,  not  very  precocious, 
not  budding  early  into  promise,  who  writes  a  doleful  letter 
to  his  mother  from  "  Grey  Friars "  with  this  plaintive  post- 
script:— "There  are  but  370  boys  in  the  school.  I  wish  there 
were  only  369." 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Marzials  had  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  humour  and  wisdom  of  Thackeray's  Irish  Sl;etch  ISnok,  which 
he  kindly  says  "  will  always  retain  distinct  historical  value,  and 
then  it  is  Thackeray's,  and  any  book  of  Thackeray's  is  worth 
reading."  He  refers  to  Thackeray's  playful  annoyance,  in  his 
younger  days,  with  the  Editor  of  a  famous  Review  for  over- 
editing  his  articles.  Literary  men  are  very  prone  to  complain 
that  their  articles  are  touched  up  and  condensed,  and  say  editors 
have  no  right  to  be  revisers.  The  matter  seems  to  us  to  lie  in  a 
nutshell.  If  John.  Smith  signs  his  name  to  a  publishi'd  article, 
he  is  answerable  for  it,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  touch  or  alter 
It  without  his  permission.  But  if  Smith's  article  is  unsigned, 
and  is  published  as  part  of  a  certain  magazine  or  review,  that 
magazine  or  review  is  answerable  for  it,  and  the  editor  has  surely 
a  right  to  put  any  finishing  touches  which  may  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  article  into  harmony  with  the  general  scope  and 
tendency  of  his  paper. 

It  is  kind  not  to  quote  the  names  of  the  two  gentlemen — one 
living  and  one  dead — who  alone  seemed  to  think  that  Thackeray's 
manners  were  cold  and  aftijcted  and  his  conversation  wearisome. 
And  yet  to  persons  to  whom  he  did  not  ''  cotton "  the  a:reat 
satirist  was  not  demonstratively  genial.  "  One  unwelcome  presence 
silenced  him.  He  was  not  a  good  talker,  in  the  common  sense, 
or  a  brilliant.  Of  all  things,  his  delight  was  to  be  in  a  small 
circle  of  his  intimates."  It  might  have  been  a  good  thing  if 
Thackeray  had  had  greater  control  of  his  emotions,  whether  of 
love,  or  liity,  or  dislike.  There  was  some  truth  in  Emerson's 
description  of  him  as  "  a  big,  fierce,  weeping,  hungry  man."  The 
pretty  prattle  of  innocent  childhood  would  move  him  to  tears. 
A  friend  of  ours  was  dining  with  Thackeray  in  a  club  or  restau- 
rant, and  a  gentleman  at  the  next  table  was  talking  to  his  friend 
all  the  time  in  a  very  economical  strain,  and  explaining  how,  by 
marketing  in  such  a  way,  one  could  save  a  penny  here  and  a  half- 
penny there.  Thackeray  did  not  know  the  person,  but  his  conver- 
sation jarred  upon  his  nerves,  and  he  brought  his  hand  down  on 
the  table  with  a  heavy  thud,  and  exclaimed,  "  Good  God  !  sir,  can 
you  talk  of  nothing  but  twopence  halfpenny  ?  "  It  is  not  for  us 
to  discuss  here  whether  Vaiiiti/  Fair  or  Esmond  or  Barry  Lyndon 
be  the  best  of  Thackeray's  novels.  Of  Esmond,  George  Eliot 
wrote  to  a  correspondent  in  November  1852,  "Esmond  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  book  you  can  imagine."  "  And,"  says  Mr.  Marzials 
in  giving  us  this  information,  "  there  are  some  of  us  to  whom 
Momola  appears  laboured."  It  was  perhaps  needless  to  dwell  on 
Mr.  Troliope's  notorious  demerits  as  a  biographer  of  Thackeray. 
There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  this  passage  by  Mr.  Marzials  : — • 
"  Trollope  in  his  remarks  on  Thackeray  always  reminds  me  of 
that  schoolmaster  who,  Charles  Lamb  says,  '  upon  my  complain- 
ing that  these  little  sketches  of  mine  were  anything  but 
methodical,  and  that  I  was  unable  to  make  them  otherwise, 
kindly  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  the  method  in  which  young 
gentlemen  in  his  seminary  were  taught  to  compose  English 
themes.' "  We  shall  not  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Marzials  on  the 
merits  of  Thackeray's  poetry.  We  have  heard  a  critic — no  mean 
critic — declare  that  his  verse  is  at  least  as  good  as  his  prose, 
"  better  "  he  said.  We  think  that  his  prose  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language.    Is  there  a  bej'ond  to  that  ? 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Thackeray's  Friendships  "  Mr.  Merivale 
has  forgotten  to  mention  the  late  Lady  Charlemont,  Lord 
Charlemont,  and  Sir  A.  Davison,  late  Chief  Justice  in  Geylon,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  The  Virginians.  These  persons  were  among 
Thackeray's  intimate  friends.  Sir  A.  Davison,  especially,  was 
probably  the  dearest  friend  he  ever  had.  The  index  is  fairly  good, 
and  the  Bibliography,  by  Mr.  Anderson  ot  the  British  Museum, 
is  a  triumph  of  scholarly  industry. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  CHURCH  PLATE,* 

IT  is  pleasant  in  this  "  wale  "  to  see  a  good  example  spreading. 
About  ten  years  ago  that  excellent  antiquary,  Chancellor 
Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  brought  out  his  account  of  the  church 
plate  of  the  diocese.  Not  long  ago  we  had  occasion  to  mention, 
with  the  highest  commendation,  Mr.  Nightingale's  systematic 
collections  on  Dorset  plate.  Now,  we  have  the  Vicar  of  Edith 
Weston,  in  Kutland,  cataloguing  and  annotating  the  church-plate 
of  the  next  county.  All  these  ettbrts,  and  there  are  equally  praise- 
worthy efforts  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  Mr.  Peacock,  and  others, 
are  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  lead  given  by  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Cripps,  whose  volume.  Old  Enylish  Plate,  formed,  as  Mr.  Trollope 
acknowledges,  a  road-book,  "  without  which  a  six  years'  pleasant 
tour  along  this  unexplored  path  of  antiquarian  Leicestershire 
could  probably  never  have  been  undertaken."  The  result  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  two  handsome  and  lavishly  illustrated  volumes  before 
us.  Mr.  Trollope  has  examined  every  piece  he  mentions.  At 
first,  he  undertook  the  work  from  the  highly  laudable  desire  that, 
by  the  existence  of  this  kind  of  inventory,  church  ofiicers  would 
be  caused  "  to  refrain  from  parting  with  their  ancient  treasures." 
In  more  than  one  place  in  the  county,  he  says,  "  inspection  has 
been  made  in  time  to  discourage  an  exchange "  of  old  vessels 
for  new. 

Any  one  might  envy  Mr.  Trollope  his  six  years'  tour  in  Leicester- 
shire. Except  to  hunting  men  there  are  few  English  counties 
less  familiar.  The  ordinary  tourist  reflects  that  there  is  no  great 
abbey  or  cathedral  church,  no  remarkable  castle,  no  mountain 
scenery  in  it ;  and  some  of  us  think  of  it  as  a  mere  expanse  of 
green  meadows  defined  by  bullfinches.  A  more  mistaken  idea 
could  not  be  formed.  The  scenery  of  Leicestershire,  and  especi- 
ally of  its  north-eastern,  or  Melton  Mowbray,  division  is  as  pictu- 
resque, in  a  quiet  way,  as  the  artist's  heart  can  desire.  Well 
wooded  with  old  forest-trees,  fertile  in  hedgerows,  full  of  in- 
numerable small  parks  furnished  with  comfortable  hunting-lodges, 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  opening  out  here  and  there  into 
wide  valleys  through  which  winding  rivers  run,  the  landscape 
is,  as  we  recently  heard  it  described,  "  one  Gainsborough  after 
another."  The  picturesqueness  of  such  places  as  Saxby — what 
a  history  is  in  the  name  ! — Garthorpe,  Buckminster,  Sproxton, 
all  on  one  line  of  road  out  of  Melton,  is  very  satisfying  to  the 
admirer  of  English  scenery.  There,  for  example,  is  little  Coston, 
a  village  of  half  a  dozen  old  houses,  each  in  its  garden,  a  small, 
very  ancient  church,  not  over-restored,  with  some  exquisite 
fragments  of  thirteenth-century  glass,  a  brawling  brook  cross- 
ing the  village  street,  a  wooden  foot-bridge  only  being  provided 
for  passengers,  and  a  beautifully  wooded  background ;  it  is  a 
picture  in  itself.  At  Coston,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Trollope  notes 
with  regret  that  up  to  the  time  that  the  new  cup  and  paten 
were  purchased  (1848)  there  belonged  to  this  parish  a  very 
ancient  silver  cup  and  cover.  These  were  sold  to  a  silver- 
smith for  5;.,  which  helped  to  pay  for  the  new  plate. 
Unfortunately  Coston  does  not  .stand  alone  in  having,  in  those 
dark  ages,  and  later  too,  exchanged  old  for  new ;  but  Mr. 
Trollope  does  well  to  point  out  clearly  that  an  exchange  of  this 
kind  cannot  legally  be  effected  without  the  bishop's  consent. 
Some  of  the  most  magnificent  church  plate  is  naturally  found  in 
a  county  which  boasted  of  the  presence  of  so  many  great  and 
ancient  families.  The  Mannerses  of  Belvoir  balanced  the  Hast- 
ingses  at  Castle  Donington.  There  were  Sherards  at  Saxby, 
Halfords  at  Wistow,  Hazleriggs  at  Noseley,  Brudenells  at  Cranoe, 
and  Danverses  at  Swithland,  all  old  and  wealthy  families  who 
delighted  in  giving  fine  silver  services  to  the  altars  of  their 
churches.  When  Mr.  Trollope  gets  on  the  scent  of  one  of  these 
benefactors  he  runs  him  to  earth,  to  use  the  appropriate  local 
simile.  The  whole  book,  therefore,  which  any  one  might  expect 
at  the  outset  to  be  a  dry  catalogue,  is  full  of  most  entertaining 
reading,  and  will  prove  to  any  Leicestershire  man  a  mine  of  most 
interesting  information.  Under  Glenn  Magna,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  a  clear  account  of  the  Hewetts  of  Stretton,  we  have 
an  amusing  notice  of  the  literally  convivial  parson,  Henry  Luke 
Dodds,  who  was  vicar  from  1855  till  his  death  in  1886,  and  who 
gave  a  fine  silver  urn,  eighteen  inches  high,  to  his  church,  to  be 
used  as  "  a  loving  cup  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication."  Mr. 
Dodds,  we  are  further  informed,  was  unmarried,  and  was  known 
among  his  parishioners  and  neighbours  "  as  one  of  the  most 
generous  of  men,  the  last  person  of  whom  he  took  any  thought 
being  himself."    This  is  a  high  and  uncommon  character. 

Among  the  four  pre-Reformation  patens  is  one  which  affords  a 
good  example  of  the  fate  to  which  so  much  old  church  silver 
succumbed  in  years  but  lately  past.  It  is  at  a  place  called 
Lyston,  and,  though  it  has  no  date  marks,  and  is  plain  to  a  fault, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  With  it  was  a  somewhat  later, 
but  still  very  ancient,  cup.  Here  is  Mr.  Troliope's  account  of  the 
risk  they  passed  through  of  being  separated  for  ever  from  the 
church  they  had  belonged  to  for  so  many  centuries.  Only  the 
other  day,  as  some  of  us  might  call  it — namely,  in  1 867 — a  sub- 
scription was  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  buying  new  silver,  "  and 
the  old  paten  and  cup  were  presented  by  the  then  vicar  and 
churchwardens  to  Mr.  Needham  of  Lyston,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  subscribers  to  the  modern  vessels."  Mr.  Needharn  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  sense  of  a  grasping  disposition  ; 

*  An  Inventory  of  the  Church  Plate  of  Leicestershire,  with  some  account 
of  the  Donors.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Trollope.  2  vols.  Leicester  :  Clarke 
&  Hodson. 
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but,  after  retaining  them  for  some  years — in  fact,  till  iS8i— he 
returned  them,  in  order — will  it  be  believed? — that  they  minht 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  a  church  purpose.  "  For- 
tunately," says  Mr.  Trollope,  "  the  late  Mr.  F.  J.  Morrell  heard 
of  the  proposed  sale,  bought  the  paten  and  cup  for  lol.,  and 
generously  gave  them  back  again  to  Lyston  church."  This  is 
xindoubtedly  one  of  the  strangest  stories  of  the  kind  we  ever 
heard.  A  vicar  and  churchwardens  take — we  might  use  a 
stronger  word  than  "  take " — a  paten  and  cup  out  of  their 
church  and  give  them  to  a  layman.  The  said  layman  keeps  them 
for  thirteen  years,  and  brings  them  back  when  another  vicar  and 
churchwardens  are  in  office — so  far  seven  persons,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, are  concerned  in  the  transaction — and  an  outsider,  whose 
ideas  of  religion  and  honesty  appear  to  be  of  a  more  ordinary  cha- 
racter, stepping  in,  saves  these  relics  from  their  sacrilegious  hands, 
and — this  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  a  marvellous 
and  almost  incredible  tale — actually  hands  them  back  to  the  pre- 
cious crew  who  had  shown  themselves  so  completely  unfit  for  the 
charge.  This  is  only  one  of  many  sucli  tales.  Take  the  case  of 
Blaston  St.  Giles,  where  the  pre-Reformation  cup  has  been  so 
"  restored "  as  to  be  practically  worthless  as  an  example  of 
ancient  work ;  or  that  of  the  ancient  silver-gilt  cup  of  Launde 
Priory,  which  is  made  up  of  two  old  pieces  of  German  origin ;  or 
that  of  Ashby  Folville,  where  a  squiress.  Miss  Edwards,  gave  new 
silver,  and  the  old  cup  "  was  disposed  of,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  "  for 
the  benefit  of  a  district  church,  in  which  Miss  Edwards  took  an 
interest."  This  transaction  took  place  in  1847.  Nobody  seems  to 
have  been  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Trollope,  unfortunately  for  himself,  "  has  views,"  and  his 
views  are  calculated  to  embitter  much  of  his  life.  He  thinks,  for 
example,  that  the  modern  designer  of  service  silver  is  wanting  in 
originality.  The  gifts  have  of  late  years  been  numerous,  and 
their  value  very  high ;  but  "  in  design  and  workmanship  they 
have  no  special  interest."  Whatever  is  good  is  imitated  from  old 
examples ;  but  most  of  the  imitations  are  "  very  superficially 
made."  Even  a  faithful  reproduction  "  loses  greatly  by  the 
mechanical  way  in  which  it  has  been  manufactured ;  the  marks 
of  the  hammer  and  all  the  little  irregularities  left  of  old  by  the 
silversmith's  tools  are  terribly  missed."  This  is  but  too  true,  and 
not  of  church  plate  only,  but  of  architecture  and  most  other  arts. 
The  determination  "  to  imitate  mediteval  examples  must  check 
the  growth  of  original  and  artistic  work,  for  no  room  is  left 
for  any  one  but  the  copyist,"  says  Mr.  Trollope,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  agree  with  him.  The  so-called  "  great  Gothic 
revival"  came  to  us  at  an  unfortunate  time  for  English  art,  and 
made  it  appear  more  meritorious  to  copy  mediffival  work,  however 
poor,  than  to  design,  however  skilfully. 

In  addition  to  his  account  of  the  silver  to  be  found  in  Leicester- 
shire churches,  Mr.  Trollope  has  given  a  description  of  the  pewter 
pieces  which  occur  in  some  places.  Many  of  them  are  so  worn 
away  that  it  is  difficult  to  date  them,  but  others  have  inscriptions 
and  some  have  marks  which  Mr.  Trollope  has  compared  with 
those  stamped  on  copper  at  Pewterers'  Hall.  "The  shape  of  a 
pewter  piece  is  an  obvious  guide  to  its  date,"  he  says,  "  for 
pewterers  adopted  the  designs  of  silversmiths."  The  books  of 
the  Company  begin  in  1698,  and  contain  lists  of  the  freemen, 
so  that  in  some  cases  a  reference  was  possible  ;  but  Mr. 
Trollope  remarks  on  the  rarity  of  local  names.  Leicester  seems 
to  have  brought  the  greater  part  of  its  pewter  from  London. 
Large  numbers  have  disappeared,  "  owing  a  good  deal  to  the 
small  cost  of  the  material,  which  has  caused  pewter  vessels 
to  be  often  despised,  badly  taken  care  of,  and  readily  parted 
with  when  vessel^  of  silver  have  been  acquired."  Some  ex- 
amples are  very  ancient.  At  Lubenham,  for  instance,  there  is 
a  flagon  of  1635,  which  Mr.  Trollope  reckons  the  oldest  piece  in 
the  county.  A  paten,  flagon,  and  plate  at  Gaddesby  are  marked 
with  the  name  of  a  donor,  Dorothy  Nedham,  who  gave  twenty 
shillings  for  their  purchase  in  or  about  1682.  It  seems  likely 
that  churches  which  had  been  almost  wholly  deprived  of  their 
silver  under  Edward  VT.  were  furnished  with  pewter  under 
Mary ;  but  no  pieces  so  old  have  survived,  in  Leicestershire  at 
least.  Pewter  flagons  were  largely  bnught  after  1604,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  canon  of  that  year,  which  ordained  that  the  wine 
should  be  "  brought  to  the  communion  table  in  a  clean  and  sweet 
standing  pot  or  stoop  of  pewter,  if  not  of  purer  metal."  There 
are  several  entries  in  churchwarden.?'  boolcs  of  the  purchase  of 
such  vessels.  Complete  services  still  exist,  however,  and  in 
some  cases,  as  Mr.  Trollope  well  remarks,  are  superior  in  apj)ear- 
ance  to  modern  silver.  Pewter  was  especially  in  use  for  collect- 
ing offerings  ;  and  several  alms  dishes  of  fine  design  are  mentioned. 
Altogether,  in  spite  of  a  very  few  lapses,  we  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  this  handsome  book,  over  which  it  would  be  only  too 
easy  to  dwell  at  much  greater  length.  The  illustrations  ought 
to  be  most  useful  to  future  designers,  and  assuredly  Mr.  Trollope's 
original  idea  of  preventing  destruction  and  "  restoration  "  should 
be  completely  successful. 


WILLIAM  MULREADY.* 

THOSE  who  rail  indiscriminately  at  all  small  books  in  series 
make  a  grave  error  in  7iot  distinguishing  between  what  is 
good  and  what  is  merely  tolerable.  If  a  subject  has  not  been 
treated  before,  and  is  fitted  for  treatment  within  narrow  limits, 

*  Memorials  of  William  Mulreadi/,  R.A,  By  Frederic  G.  Stephens. 
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there  is  no  harm  done  to  the  fastidious  reader  in  serving  it  up  to 
him  in  a  series.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
excuse  of  a  prejudice  which  has  been  created  by  many  little  per- 
functory volumes  hurried  out  into  publicity,  like  a  set  of  luikempt 
schoolboys,  in  the  external  decency  of  a  livery.  The  present  Life 
of  William  Mulready  appears  in  a  series  called  "  The  Great 
Artists,"  of  which  some  numbers  have  been  excellent,  and  have 
been  praised  in  these  columns,  but  of  which  not  a  few  have  been 
mere  compilations.  It  is,  therefore,  only  fair  to  say  at  once  that 
Mr.  Stejihens's  book  is  not  of  this  latter  sort.  A  Life  of  Mulready 
was  wanted,  Mr.  Stephens's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is 
authoritative,  and  his  volume  deserves  to  be  welcomed  with  as 
much  warmth  as  though  it  appeared  in  a  larger  and  more  im- 
portant form.  As  far  as  size  is  concerned,  we  are  glad  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  series  have  kept  it  restricted.  There  are  few 
modern  artists  whose  lives  can  profitably  be  described  in  more  than 
a  hundred  pages,  and  Mulready  is  not  an  exception.  Ever  since 
the  death  of  Mulready  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  collecting,  and 
occasionally,  in  fragmentary  form,  publishing,  biographical  in- 
formation regarding  the  painter.  The  present  Life  might  be  con- 
sidered final  if  the  stiii'  and  tortured  style  of  the  author  did  not 
make  it  probable  that  some  one  will  be  tempted  in  the  future 
to  say  agreeably  what  he  has  now  said  accurately  but  not 
attractively. 

William  Mulready  was  born  on  the  1st  of  April,  1786,  at 
Ennis,  in  County  Clare,  the  son  of  a  breeches-maker.  The 
greatest  painters  of  the  world,  like  the  greatest  musicians,  have 
commonly  shown  the  irresistible  force  of  their  instinct  in  early 
childhood.  There  are  many  legends  of  Mulready's  infancy  which 
show  that  he  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  repaired  an 
injured  composition  of  a  hunting-field  at  three  years  of  age,  and 
entirely  restored  it  a  year  later,  when  this  luckless  work  of  art 
had  been  almost  destroyed.  He  drew  flowers  and  fruit,  and  even 
architecture,  on  the  floor — a  sort  of  Penelope's  web — which  his 
mother's  broom  was  punctual  in  destroying  every  morning.  Mr. 
Stephens  has  worked  out,  with  successful  ingenuity,  the  con- 
nexion between  a  rare  and  curious  little  book  of  William  Godwin's, 
The  Looldmj  Glass,  of  1805  and  the  childhood  of  Mulready.  In  The 
Looldnfj  Glass,  Godwin,  writing  under  the  pseudonym  of  Theophilus 
Morclifi'e,  professes  to  recount  "  the  true  history  of  the  early  years 
of  an  artist,"  and  illustrates  his  tale  with  designs  supposed 
to  be  the  handiwork  of  the  child  in  question.  To  Mr.  Stephens 
is  due  the  happy  conjecture  that  the  "young  artist"  was 
William  Mulready,  that  the  story  given  by  Godwin  merely  re- 
peats a  conversation  with  the  Irish  painter,  then  some  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  piece  of 
autobiography.  This  conjecture  was  fortunately  made  in  time  to 
be  referred  in  his  old  age  to  Mulready  himself,  who  seems  to  have 
been  rather  coy  in  givmg  information  on  the  subject.  Pressed 
by  John  Linnell,  however,  he  acknowledged  not  only  that  it  was 
correct,  but  that  the  designs  in  The  Looking  Glass  were  expressly 
made  by  himself  to  illustrate  that  book.  The  biographer,  therefore, 
has  very  properly  made  use  of  Godwin's  little  volume  as  a  trust- 
worthy source  from  which  to  fill  out  the  otherwise  scanty  plan 
of  Mulready's  childhood  and  boyhood.  Only  three  copies  of  this 
curious  bibliographical  treasure  are  known  to  exist ;  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  reprint  it  in  facsimile. 

The  publication  of  The  Looldng  Glass  marked  the  close,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  close,  of  a  long  period  of  struggle  and  poverty 
which  left  its  mark  on  the  painter's  character.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  most  improvidently  married ;  he  was  a  father  at 
nineteen,  and  very  soon  after  this  he  was  separated  from  his 
wife.  She  was  a  sister  of  John  Varley,  a  pretty  and  talented 
girl,  but  wholly  imsuited  to  be  the  companion  of  Mulready.  Of 
his  early  misfortunes  the  painter  himself  gave  an  idea,  many 
years  later,  when  he  wrote : — "  Out  of  the  profession,  few 
people  can  comprehend  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  an  artist. 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  had  a  wife,  four  children, 
nothing  to  do,  and  was  six  hundred  pounds  in  debt ! "  Mr. 
Stephens  seems  to  quit  his  usual  exactitude  when  he  says  that 
these  "profitable  straits,"  as  he  oddly  calls  this  condition  of 
things,  were  left  behind  in  1806.  Mulready  was  but  twenty  at 
that  date,  and  could  hardly  be  the  father  of  four  children — 
perhaps  1 806  is  a  misprint  for  1 809.  But,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive, 
it  was  not  until  after  1 8 12  that  he  began  to  enjoy  any  real 
success.  It  was  in  that  year  that  a  would-be  patron,  before 
buying  some  of  Mulready's  paintings,  asked  advice  of  Callcott, 
who,  "  with  a  kindly  sigh,  murmured  *  I  cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  them  ;  I  really  cannot,' "  and  they  were  left  on  the 
artist's  hands.  But  it  was  just  at  this  critical  moment  that 
Mulready  found  in  Mr.  Sheepshanks  and  in  Sir  John  Swinburne 
patrons  who  saw  the  novelty  and  merit  of  his  work,  and  he  rapidly 
rose  to  fame.  His  picture  of  "The  Fight  Interrupted,"  in  1 81 5, 
set  the  seal  to  his  reputation.  He  was  immediately  elected 
A.R.A.,  and  only  three  months  later,  in  February  1816,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  full  honours  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was 
now,  at  thirty,  a  famous  painter ;  but  it  was  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
that  he  had  owed  the  possibility  of  struggling  on  so  long  against 
want  of  appreciation,  and  an  anecdote,  related  to  Mr.  Stephens 
by  Siimuel  Palmer,  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  lifelong  friendship  began.  "An  omnibus  stopped,  and 
!in  o^'er-fare  was  rudely  demanded  of  one  of  JNIr.  Mulready's 
fellow-pai-sengers,  Mr.  Mulready  got  out,  took  this  gentleman's 
part,  and  helped  him  to  get  over  the  crossing.  The  stranger 
asked  him  to  go  home  with  him,  and  the  stranger  was  Mr, 
Sheepshanks." 
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From  liis  election  to  the  Royal  Academy  to  Lis  death  in  1863 
Mulready  remained  before  the  public  as  a  highly  appreciated  and 
deservedly  popular  painter  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Mr.  Stepliens 
is  not  to  blame  if  the  record  of  these  fifty  years  resolves  itself 
pretty  much  into  a  cafahyve  raisonne"  of  exhibited  pictures. 
Mulready  was  eminently  methodical ;  ho  worlu'd  incessantly ; 
and,  like  Etty  and  other  prominent  masters  of  that  time,  he 
neither  travelled  nor  wrote.  AVe  gain,  tlirough  a  succession  of 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  a  pretty  clear  picture  of  him — the 
handsome,  cheerful  athlete,  witli  his  pencliant  for  watching  ])ri7-e- 
fights  (which  Mr.  Stepliens  oddly  describes  as  no  longer  fashion- 
able), his  incessant  and  marked  observation  of  people  in  the 
streets  and  in  public  vehicles,  his  courteous  assiduity  as  a  teacher, 
bis  proclivity  for  dogs  and  children,  his  ancient  umbrella  pressed 
to  his  bosom  like  a  fetich.  Gentle  and  communicative,  with  no 
airs  or  graces  of  any  kind,  profoundly  simple  and  direct,  he  seems 
to  have  slipped  into  celebrity  without  making  any  enemies,  with- 
out having  excited  any  general  curiosity,  without  ever  having 
been  lionized  or  made  the  rage  of  any  particular  season.  It  was 
tinderstood  that  he  was  unhappy  in  his  domestic  life  ;  but  the 
details  escaped  public  discussion,  and  the  fact  only  added  a 
pathetic  touch  to  the  general  impression  of  his  urbane  simplicity. 
He  was  very  assiduous  almost  all  through  that  half-century  in 
carrying  out  his  recurrent  duties  as  Visitor  to  the  Schools  of  the 
Iloyal  Academy.  Probably  the  man  himself  is  now  best  recol- 
lected by  those  who  were  students  in  those  schools  when  he  was 
an  old  man. 

It  is  well  that  it  should  be  clearly  remembered  how  great  an 
artist  Mulready  was.  Time  has  made  luivoc  among  the  pre- 
tensions of  his  famous  contemporaries.  It  lias  blown  Eastlake, 
and  Hilton,  and  Jones  into  thin  air.  It  has  brought  out  the 
monotony  of  Etty's  accomplished  and  earnest  work.  It  has  detected 
weak  places  all  over  the  armour  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and 
Charles  Leslie.  Even  Wilkie,  at  all  events  the  later  AVilkie, 
who  trusted  too  blindly  to  his  immense  native  facility,  has  a 
reputation  that  is  now  dulled  or  tarnished.  But  Turner  in  one 
class,  and  Mulready  in  another,  remain  practically  uninjured; 
less  praised,  perhaps,  or  praised  more  discreetly,  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  but  unquestioned  masters  of  their  art,  strong 
enough  to  defy  all  changes  of  taste  and  fashion.  In  a  conven- 
tional age  Mulready  preserved  liis  freshness  and  contrived  to 
rise,  "  on  stepping-stones  of  his  deixl  self,"  by  his  patient  devotion 
to  nature.  His  jtopularity  never  blinded  him  to  the  necessity  of 
the  constant  appeal  to  the  living  model.  AVhen  he  was  examined 
before  the  Iloyal  Academy  Commission,  he  said  : — "  I  have,  from 
the  first  moment  I  became  a  visitor  to  the  life-school,  drawn 
there  as  if  I  were  drawing  for  the  prize."  He  was  not  highly 
inventive,  and  it  was  comparatively  late  in  life  that  he  learned  to 
excel  in  composition  ;  but  his  incessant  reference  to  nature  kept 
his  hand  true,  and  enabled  him  every  now  and  then  to  leap  up 
to  something  higher  than  lie  had  ever  achieved  before.  We  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  opinion  that  "  The  Sonnet  "  in 
some  respects  marks  Mulready 's  highest  attainment.  He  was  no 
longer  young  when,  in  1S39,  this  picture  was  painted;  be  was 
fifty-three  years  old — an  age  at  whicli  the  fire  of  inspiration  com- 
monly begins  to  grow  dim.  Our  readers,  doubtless,  recollect  this 
work,  which  has  enjoyed  a  second  immortality  in  Linnell's  litho- 
graph. A  lover,  who  is  seated  beside  his  maiden  at  the  edge  of 
a  rivulet,  has  brought  a  sonnet  to  show  to  the  lady.  She  holds 
it  in  her  liands,  earnestly  reading,  while  he,  in  an  attitude  of 
devoted  abandonment,  clasping  his  ancle  with  his  hands,  gazes 
tip  at  her  with  his  curly  head  reverted.  The  whole  composition 
is  eminently  original  and  yet  natural,  and  the  relation  of  the  two 
figures  admirably  understood. 

Two  years  ago  the  Royal  Academy  offered  one  of  its  prizes  for 
a  copy  of  a  well-known  specimen  of  Mulready 's  genre.  Several 
talented  students  competed  for  this  reward,  and  one  of  these 
gained  it.  IJut  the  Royal  Academy,  while  presenting  its  medal 
to  the  fortunate  competitor,  instituted  a  cruel  contrast.  It  hung 
the  prize  copy  side  by  side  with  Mulready 's  original.  The 
diil'erence  between  the  best  that  the  schools  could  produce  and 
what  the  master  had  so  easily  done  was  extraordinary.  The  full 
fresh  light,  the  vitreous  depths  of  colour,  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
draughtsmanship,  these  were  all  emphasized  by  the  ju.xtaposition 
with  mere  prentice  skill.  It  is  to  the  technical  artist  that 
Mulready  pre-eminently  appeals.  When  the  public  is  tired  of 
gaping  or  grinning  at  his  simple  story,  the  connoisseur  steps 
in  and  gazes  with  rapture  at  the  incomparable  quality  of  the 
technique. 

Mr.  Stephens's  memoir  is  illustrated  by  several  plates  of  unusual 
merit.  As  all  the  world  knows,  Mulready  was  unsurpassed 
even  by  Rafaelle  in  the  merit  of  his  admirable  life-studies  in 
three  crayons,  very  highly  finished,  and  carried  as  far  as  possible 
in  suggestion  of  the  surface  of  flesh.  Of  these  famous  studies,  two 
or  three  are  very  fairly  reproduced  in  this  volume.  Wi'  slmuld 
be  pleased  if  Mr.  Stephens  would  publLsh  his  memoir  in  \\\\  edition 
de  luxe,  and  include  with  it  a  great  many  more  of  Jlulready's 
draperies  and  life-studies,  which  form  a  veritable  education  to 
the  eye.  The  cuts  from  his  subject-pictures  in  the  memoir  are 
rather  poor  and  trivial  ;  they  have  none  of  the  value  of  the  crayon 
reproductions. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORMERS.* 

"  O  EE  that  you  get  it  "  is  the  placarded  advice  about  some  new 
^  starch  or  soap.  Thos(^  who  seek  improvements  in  educa- 
tion may  take  the  same  simple  counsel ;  and,  though  Certainty  is 
not  our  ruler  in  these  matters,  we  may  consult  Probability,  who, 
as  Eutler  tells  us,  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

The  schnolmaster  has  been  long  abroad,  very  much  abroad ; 
indeed,  quite  wide  of  the  mark,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  Mr. 
Quiclv's  ess;n  s.  The  poor  man  has  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  cer- 
tiiicaled  teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  alone  taught  their 
business.  The  rest  may  pick  it  up  how  they  can.  Adventure 
schools — many  of  them  glaring  impostures — take  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  men  who  are  at  least  qualified  by  learning  for 
their  work.  Charlatans  letter  themselves  by  some  sham  society, 
which  is  shown  up  in  the  daily  papers  as  a  mere  swindle.  Certi- 
ficates of  progress  are  issued  for  the  children,  titles  and  robes 
for  their  instructors,  by  a  private  person  living  in  a  respectable 
suburb.  All  is  as  merry  as  a  country  fair.  It  is  the  carnivial  of 
cheap-jacks  and  their  customers. 

No  doubt  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat. 

What  Lenten  fast  may  follow  on  this  Shrove  Tuesday  remains  to 
be  seen.    AVe  want  an  educational  reformer,  certainly. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years  Mr.  Quick  has  given 
us  an  enlargement  of  his  Essays  on  Educational  licformers.  His 
original  prel'ace  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  not  without  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  schools.  Man  and  boy  he 
has  been  connected  with  eleven  of  them.  He  has  assisted 
in  forming  the  young  idea  at  Harrow,  and  in  influencing  by 
his  Cambridge  lectures  those  interested  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  at  Sedbergh  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  an 
old  and  important  L)ale  school.  Chaucer  tells  us  that  "  sondry 
scoles  make  subtil  clerkes."  Mr.  Quick  has  taken  lessons  in 
sundry  schools.  AVitliout  exhausting  the  list,  he  has  learned 
from  the  Jesuits,  from  Rabelais,  from  Montaigne,  from  Ascham, 
the  "  complete  retainer,"  and  Ratke,  the  "  rapid  impressionist,  ' 
fiom  the  concrete  Comenius,  from  Locke,  Rousseau,  Basedow  and 
Pestalozzi.  He  has  played  in  Froebel's  Kindergarten,  analysed 
the  paradoxes  of  Jacotot,  and  sat,  not  faultless  as  to  restlessness, 
at  the  feet  of  Herbert  Spencer.  LTndoubtedly  he  has  every  right 
to  be  regarded  as  a  "  subtil  clerke." 

The  sketches  of  these  theorists  in  education  are  pleasingly 
written,  and  the  reader  has  no  reason  to  complain  of  duluess.  It 
must  be  conl'essed  that  there  is  occasionally  a  difficulty  in  finding 
what  some  of  these  well-intentioned  people  have  been  driving  at ; 
nor  does  the  difficulty  lessen  as  we  advance.  "  Man  is  but  a 
patched  fool  if  he  go  about  to  interpret  my  dream,"  says  Bully 
Bottom.  The  schoolmaster,  who  is  evidently  regarded  as  rather 
below  par,  will  be  like  his  fellows  in  liumanity  should  he  go 
about  practically  to  interpret  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer ;  in  which 
case  he  will  stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  reproducing  his  kind. 

Mr.  Quick  distinguishes  the  teachers  of  the  Renaissance 
into  three  classes — Scholars  like  Erasmus,  A^erbal  realists  like 
Rabelais,  Stylists  like  Sturm,  all  agreed  on  the  regeneration  of 
the  world  by  means  of  books.  Diflerent  as  the  objects  of  their 
att'ections  may  have  been,  their  estimate  of  the  power  of  letters 
seems  rightly  stated.  The  long  disused  weapon  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  untried,  and  thus  its  effects  were  naturally  over- 
valued. 

However  defective,  the  plans  of  media3val  and  Renaissance 
schoolmasters  might  be,  they  were  generally  fairly  compre- 
hensible from  the  very  narrowness  of  their  area.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  at  the  work  in  a  boys'  school  attached  to  a 
college  of  priests  or  to  a  monastery ;  but  we  can  in  a  way 
gauge  the  master  of  grammar,  the  man  sent  forth  by  the  Univer- 
sities with  an  authority  to  teach.  Cambridge,  at  any  rate, 
required  only  one  subject  besides  grammar,  and  that  was  casti- 
gation.  The  "  shrewd  boy,"  whom  the  bedell  had  to  provide  to 
be  flogged  by  the  Inceptor  in  Grammar,  received  a  groat  for  his 
literal  pains,  and  no  doubt  by  kicks  and  struggles  vindicated  his 
title  to  "  shrewdness."  AVe  cannot  tell  how  much  material  Avas 
ruined  in  this  strange  manufacture.  But  some  grew  up  competent 
men  enough,  after  the  wants  of  those  days.  Though  they  had  a 
detestable  knowledge  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  words  as 
no  Christian  can  endure  to  hear,  they  were  not  above  the  humbler 
writing  and  casting  accompts,  setting  boys  copies,  and  seeing  that 
they  were  imitated.  And  we  may  not  unreasonably  suppose  that 
their  flagellatory  performances  were  often  a  little  formal,  "  up 
strokes  heavy,  and  down  strokes  light,"  as  Hood  wished  his 
master's  strokes  had  been,  after  the  example  of  Italian  penman- 
ship. Colet's  touching  allusion  to  the  "  little  white  hands  "  of  his 
pupils  forbids  our  regarding  him  as  revelling  in  their  suffi^rings. 

Ascham  is  eminently  liiunan,  perhaps  constitutionally,  perhaps 
influenced  liy  tlu>  gentler  s])irits  which  were  in  the  air,  and  found 
utterance  through  Lily,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  AVolsey.  The  typical 
"  curst  "  schoolmaster  who  comes  before  us  in  the  lives  of 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  the  very  opposite  of  Ascham's  ideal.  Rules  are  to  be  cut 
down  :  when  the  child  does  well  he  is  to  be  praised  (a  thing 
forgotten  by  many  teachers);  when  he  does  amiss,  he  is  to  be 
shown  better  rather  than  to  be  chid.  "Pleasure  allureth  love  ; 
love  hath  lust  to  labour ;  labour  always  attaineth  his  purpose," 
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says  Ascham  ;  and,  though  some  may  question  the  last  position, 
the  other  two  are  indisputable.  But  for  the  practical  success  of 
Ascham's  double  translations  and  twelvefold  lections  we  should 
require  to  summon  before  us  others  of  his  pupils  besides  Queen 
Elizabeth.  And  men  of  his  day  had  no  further  ambition  than 
the  training  of  picked  boys. 

"We  must  pass  by  Mulcaster,  Edmund  Spenser's  master,  with 
thanks  to  Mr.  Quick  for  pointing  him  out  as  the  first  Englishman 
who  started  the  idea  of  a  training  college,  and  liatke,  among 
whose  nostrums  are  "  Everything  without  constraint,"  and 
"  Nothing  may  be  learnt  by  heart";  to  John  Amos  Komensky, 
now  known  by  his  Latinized  name,  Comenius,  to  whom  humanity 
owes  the  enunciation  of  the  grand  sentiment,  "  We  design  for  all 
who  have  been  born  human  beings  general  instruction  to  fit  them 
for  everything  human."  Through  the  Jesuits'  Janua  Liin/uarum 
he  rose  to  his  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  charming  Orhis 
Sensualium  Fictus,  calling  in  the  artist,  after  a  plan  suggested  by 
Lueben  of  Rostock.  These  illustrations  are  so  exquisitely  comic 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  reproducing  the  book,  if  only  to 
take  its  place  by  Verdant  Green.  There  is  proof  that  Ploole's 
translation  of  the  0}-bis  was  used  in  English  schools  to  the 
very  end  of  the  last  century.  One  extract  must  suffice  (from 
Lesson  LVI.)  on  the  pleasant  subject  of  Butchery  : — 

Pra?teiea  Farcimina  vaiia, 


Besides  several  Puddings, 
Chitterlings,  13 
liloodings,  14 
Livei-iugs,  15 
Sausngcs,  16 


f'dliscns,  13 
ylpeJ'ahonfS,  14 
Tdtnacu/a,  15 
Uotulos  (Lucanicas),  16 


the  figures  referring  to  various  objects  in  a  butcher's  shop,  wherein 
is  a  fat  ox  (altilis),  2,  patiently  expectant  of  a  blow  from  an  ax 
(clam),  4.  Mr.  Quick  ought  to  have  enlivened  his  pages  with  one 
or  two  of  these  racy  lections. 

Verily  we  are  out  of  the  clouds  here,  and,  like  the  old  woman 
whose  favourite  text  was  "  Moab  is  my  wash-pot,"  we  begin  to 
recognize  palpable  objects.  "  By  the  Germans  and  French,"  as 
Mr.  Quick  tells  us,  "  Comenius  is  now  recognized  as  the  man  who 
first  treated  education  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  who  bequeathed 
the  rudiments  of  a  science  to  a  later  age."  Perhaps  Lesson  LVI. 
accounts  in  a  measure  for  this  high  estimate.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  Iloole,  the  translator,  distinctly  presupposes  the 
existence  of  an  Accidence,  side  by  side  with  this  spicy  vocabulary 
of  culinary  Latinity  ;  and,  alas  !  that  no  artistic  skill  can  limn  the 
lineaments  of  the  accusative  case,  or  of  the  future-perfect  tense — 
no,  not  even  the  skill  of  Comenius's  artist,  who,  as  Mr.  Quick  puts 
it,  "  stuck  at  nothing,"  depicturing  the  human  soul. 

Passing  over  Locke's  predecessors,  we  come  to  Locke  himself. 
And  here  some  schoolmaster  is  summoned  into  court  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  author  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding. 
After  they  have  been  contrasted  they  are,  in  a  measure,  recon- 
ciled ;  and  then  Locke  is  confronted  with  himself,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  principle  of  development  is  enunciated  as  clearly 
in  the  work  just  named  as  is  utilitarianism  in  the  Thoughts  Con- 
cerning Education.  It  is  possible  that  the  two  principles  may  be 
inseparable. 

Though  Rousseau  has  been  dead  more  than  a  century,  his  way 
of  putting  things  gives  a  long  life  to  his  words.  No  wonder  that 
he  sympathized  with  a  childhood  which  he  hardly  outgrew. 
Petulant  in  his  hatred  of  what  existed,  eager  in  his  pursuit  of  he 
hardly  knew  what,  amusing  himself  and  his  admirers  with  the 
paper  training  of  his  paper  Emile,  desiring  education  without 
books,  ignoring  what  the  general  consent  of  mankind  deems 
essential,  no  teacher  could  deliberately  regard  him  as  a  guide. 
Had  his  felicity  of  expression  been  less,  few  would  have  given 
him  a  second  thought. 

The  chapter  on  Pestalozzi  is  especially  interesting,  and  to  be 
rightly  appreciated  requires  a  good  deal  of  reading.  The  man 
was  actuated  by  a  noble  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  lie  saw,  with 
Solomon,  that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  records 
his  conviction  that  when  a  child's  heart  has  been  touched  the  con- 
sequences tvill  be  great  for  his  development  and  entire  moral  cha- 
racter. For  this  mark  he  seems  to  have  gone  straight,  and  in 
the  strength  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  he  has  built  himself 
an  everlasting  name.  .  The  wonderful  success  of  his  five  months 
at  Stanz,  the  struggles  and  disappointments  at  Burgdorf,  the 
great  reputation  and  final  collapse  of  Yverdun,  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  education  which  arrests  and  enthralls  the 
readers  attention.  But  it  is  hard  to  discover  any  further  secret 
in  Pestalozzianism  than  the  unwritten  code  which  rules  the  head 
and  heart  of  thousands  of  teachers  all  over  the  world— the  Eternal 
Law  of  Love.  Here  Mr.  Quick  is  very  severe  on  our  Elementary 
Schools.  Managers,  teachers,  and  inspectors  are  "in  one  red 
burial  blent  "  with  that  diabolical  machinist  "the  Right  lion. 
Robert  Lowe,"  whose  elevation  to  the  Peerage  Mr.  Quick  does 
not  condescend  to  notice.  Some  who  spend  a  great  portion  of 
their  lives  in  our  schools  have  formed  a  very  diilerent  estimate  of 
the  average  teacher.  These,  however,  are  plain,  practical  people 
who  know  nothing  of  the  science  of  education,  and  may  be  safely 
disregarded  by  theorists. 

Froebel's  Kindergarten  "  needs  no  apology,"  as  King  George  III. 
said  of  the  Bible ;  but,  as  is  well  noted,  it  requires  tlie  Kinder- 
garten idea  to  make  it  in  any  measure  fulfil  its  true  ends.  The 
man  who  first  systematically  utilized  that  plague  of  most  teachers, 
the  natural  and  proper  restlessness  of  childhood,  may  find  his  rival 
some  day  in  a  mechanical  genius  who  will  turn  to  account  the 
"  chime  of  restless  motion  "  in  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Quick  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Jacotot.    When  Jacotot's 


paradoxes  have  been  through  Mr.  Quick's  crucible,  the  residuum 
of  genuine  metal  seems  to  present  no  element  which  had  not  been 
previously  recognized. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  not  for  us,  or  for  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  for  many  generations ;  but  a  general 
reflection  will  arise,  that  the  educational  reformer  must  bring  his 
observation  of  all  sorts  of  children  into  play,  and  let  his  theories 
shape  themselves  by  degrees  by  the  whole  mass  of  phenomena, 
not  by  such  only  as  it  may  please  him  to  record.  He  must 
take  into  account  transmitted  tendencies  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good,  the  inborn  love  of  dirt,  physical  and  moral,  of  deceit,  of 
cruelty,  of  destructiveness,  if  he  will  attain  to  something  of  his 
lofty  aims.  Where  the  educational  reformer  has  done  something 
of  the  work,  faced  the  myriads  of  unknown  quantities 
which  exist  in  the  veriest  handful  of  children,  succeeded  in 
keeping  order,  and  developing  in  some  way  or  other  the 
wondrous  faculties  which  e.xist  for  good  or  for  evil  in  almost 
all,  there  we  may  see  the  dim  outlines  of  a  possible  science  of 
education.  Whereas  those  who,  like  the  Pelagians,  do  "  vainly 
talk, '  leaving  elements,  imponderable  but  certainly  weighty,  out 
of  the  account,  and  everlastingly  lecturing  workers  about  clumsi- 
ness in  bearing  burdens  never  felt  by  themselves,  must  not  be 
surprised  if  their  effectiveness  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Quick.  We  get  "  small  help  from  expounders  of  education 
as  a  science.  ' 


MAZZINL* 


A BEAUTIFUL  little  man,  full  of  sensibilities,  of  melodies, 
of  clear  intelligance,  and  noble  virtues."  Such  was 
Mazzini,  according  to  Carlyle,  who,  however,  adds,  by  way  of 
the  inevitable  drop  of  lemon  juice,  that  he  was  "  very  wearisome 
with  his  incoherent  Jacobinisms,  George  Sandisms,  in  spite  of  all 
my  love  and  regard  for  him."  Jacobinisms  enough  and  to  spare, 
in  the  shape  of  hazy,  revolutionary  rhetoric,  will  be  found  in  the 
"  beautiful  little  man  "  by  the  student  of  his  "  Life  and  Writings," 
now  reappearing  in  a  compact  edition  of  six  volumes ;  and,  if 
"George  Sandisms "  were  Carlylese  for  sentinientalisms,  then  of 
George  Sandisms  too  ;  but  only  to  those  who  share  this  very 
unphilosophical  impatience  of  the  "philosopher  of  Chelsea"  will 
he  be  "  very  wearisome,"  or  even,  save  in  exceptional  accessions  of 
long-windedness,  wearisome  at  all.  To  those,  indeed,  who  can 
enjoy  the  subtle  pleasure  to  which  Carlyle,  humourist  as  he 
was,  appears  to  have  been  strangely  insensible,  of  alternately,  or 
rather  simultaneously,  admiring  and  laughing  at  the  self-same 
hero,  and  sometimes  even  of  admiring  the  more  for  your  laughter, 
and  laughing  the  more  for  your  admiration,  the  vanity,  the  naivete, 
the  passion  and  pathos,  the  genuine  eloquence,  and  the  equally 
unadulterated  absurdity  of  this  autobiographic  memoir  of  a 
thoroughly  disinterested,  generously  open-minded,  and  absolutely 
unteachable  and  impracticable  conspirator,  combine  to  make  it  an 
almost  uniformly  delightful  piece  of  reading.  In  mere  wealth  of 
unconscious  humour  the  author's  narrative  of  his  life-long  revo- 
lutionary propaganda,  of  the  journals  that  he  started  and  the 
articles  that  he  wrote,  of  the  secret  societies  that  he  formed  and 
the  rules  that  he  framed  for  them,  of  the  risings  that  be  planned 
and  the  victories  that  he  failed  to  organize,  is  beyond  price.  For 
that  his  humour  is  unconscious  our  general  knowledge  of  the 
genus  revolutionist,  and  our  specific  acquaintance  with  this  par- 
ticular specimen,  alike  forbid  us  to  doubt.  Take  Section  4, 
for  instance,  of  the  "  General  Instructions  for  the  Members  of 
'  Young  Italy,'  "  the  secret  society  founded  by  Mazzini  in  1831  : — 

Tlie  means  by  which  Young  Italy  proposes  to  reach  its  aim  are  educD- 
tion  and  insurrection,  to  be  adopted  simultaneously  and  made  to  harmonize 
with  each  otlier.  Education  must  ever  be  directed  to  teach  by  example, 
word,  and  pen  the  necessity  of  insurrection.  Insurrection,  whenever  it  can 
lie  realized,  must  be  so  conducted  as  to  render  it  a  means  of  oational 
education. 

Or  take,  again,  the  passage  wherein,  with  scientific  calmness,  he 
notes  the  one  weak  point  in  the  Carbonari  to  which  their  failure 
as  a  revolutionary  combination  was  presumably  due.  "  These 
insurrections,"  we  are  told,  "were  successful,"  but — 
thevork  of  mere  destructinn  once  fulfilled,  each  Carbonaro  fell  back 
upon  his  own  individual  aims  and  opinions,  and  all  were  at  variance 
as  to  what  they  had  to  create.  Some  imagined  themselves  to  be  con- 
s|iiiiiig  in  tlie  iuterest  of  a  single  monarchy  ;  many  were  partisans  of  the 
French  Constitution,  many  of  the  Spanish;  some  were  for  a  Republic  ; 
o'hpis  for  I  know  not  how  many  republics  ;  and  all  of  these  complained 
iliat  ihey  had  been  deceived. 

How  startling  an  illustration  is  this  of  the  truth  of  the  two 
revolutionary  axioms  elsewhere  enunciated  —  the  former  in 
all  the  dignity  of  capitals  —  by  our  author.  "  The  First 
Law  of  every  Revolution  is  to  know  what  you  would 
have.  The  method  of  obtaining  what  you  would  have  is  to  be 
the  second  consideration,  naturally  flowing  out  of  the  first  law." 
[It  is  noteworthy  that  the  consideration  of  whether  it  is  possible 
to  get  what  you  want — which  some  people  would  "bracket  equal" 
with  the  First  Law — does  not  even  "  run  into  a  place."  It  is 
"  nowhere."]  "  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  make 
choice  of  a  symbol,  a  faith,  and  an  aim  from  among  the  many 
presented  to  us.  We  have  chosen  the  republican  symbol."  At 
times,  in  the  passages  in  which  Mazzini  is  exposing  the  enormities 
of  despotism  there  is  just  a  suspicion  of  irony ;  but  it  is  only  a 
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suspicion,  and  on  the  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  an  unfounJpJ 
one.    Thus : — 

The  Governor  of  Genoa  at  that  time  was  a  certain  Venanson.  When 
asked  by  my  fatlier  of  what  I  was  accused,  he  replied  tliat  the  time  had 
not  arrived  for  answering  that  question  ;  but  that  I  was  a  young  man  of 
talent,  very  fond  of  solitary  walks  by  night,  and  habitually  silent  as  to  the 
subject  of  my  meditations,  and  that  tlie  Government  wns  not  fond  of  young 
men  oj' talent,  the  stilijcct  of  whose  musings  was  unkyiown  to  it. 

The  italics  are  Mazzini's,  but  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
emphasis  which  they  are  intended  to  impart  is  that  of  indignation, 
and  not  of  anmsement. 

The  political  views  of  this  unalterably  sanguine  ideologue  and 
indefatigable  conspirator  form  a  curious  and  interesting  psycho- 
logical study.  It  is  but  rarely  indeed  that  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  following  the  workings  of  a  mind  in  which  a  remarkable 
logical  acuteness  and  a  certain  measure  of  sound  political 
wisdom  are  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  "  stufl'  that 
dreams  are  made  on."  Shrewd  observations  of  fact  alternate 
with  the  vaguest  flights  of  rhetoric,  and  the  safest  maxims  of 
the  statesman  with  the  windiest  formulas  of  the  philosophe,  on 
almost  every  page.  And  the  cour.se  of  recorded  history  by  turns 
confirms  the  calculations  of  the  politician  and  stultifies  the  pre- 
visions of  the  seer. 

Attestations  of  Mazzini's  foresight  are  plentiful  enough  on  the 
face  of  contemporary  Europe,  but,  unfortunately,  the  refuta- 
tions of  his  prophecies  do  much  more  abound.  It  is  memorably 
to  his  credit,  not  so  much  that  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
Italian  Unity  when  the  view  of  his  contemporaries  was  bounded 
by  the  mere  conception  of  an  Italy  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
the  foreigner,  as  that  he  saw  in  unity  the  one  condition  of 
permanent  liberation  and  its  one  assurance  of  value.  To  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  m  question  was  nothing ;  and,  indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether — inasmuch  as  he  strenuously  denied 
that  that  possibility  could  ever  be  realized  in  the  way  in  which, 
in  fact,  it  came  to  pass — he  can  be  properly  said  to  have  foreseen 
it  at  all.  But  he  was  justly  entitled  to  pride  himself  on  having 
perceived  that  a  "  free  Italy  " — meaning  thereby  a  loosely-knit 
federation  of  potty  autonomous  States — would  be  just  as  much 
a  mere  "  geographical  expression "  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
tlie  Austrian  ruled  in  Lombardy  and  Venetia,  and  the  Pope  held 
the  temporal  sovereignty  of  Rome. 

Mazzini  himself,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  and,  indeed,  as  his  auto- 
biographical memoir  shows  clearly  enough,  set  much  greater  { 
store  by  his  transcendental  quality  of  faith  than  by  his  mere 
earthly  faculty  of  political  calculation.    Events,  however,  as  he 
faithfully  records  them,  lend  no  sort  Oi  countenance  to  the  pre- 
ference ;  for,  if  it  was  mainly  by  an  act  of  faith  that  he  saw  the 
unification  of  Italy  —  which  "came  off" — it   was  the  same 
process  which  enabled  him  to  affirm  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
its  happening  in  the  way  in  which,  in  fact,  it  did  happen;  and  the 
volume  before  us  is  quite  comically  strewn  with  his  infelicitously 
dogmatic  utterances  on  the  latter  point.    "  The  insurrection  of 
a  people  must  be  achieved  by  their  own  forces.    No  true  or 
lasting  liberty  can  be   given  by  the  foreigner."    The  mere 
names  of  the  years  1859,  1866,  and   1870   are  sufficient  to 
put  this  oracular  doctruie  in  its  true  place.    "  AVe  shall  not 
seek  the  alliance  of  Sovereigns"  (not  even  those  of  Erance  or 
Prussia  ?),  "  nor  delude  ourselves  with  any  idea  of  maintaining 
our  liberty  by  diplomatic  arts  "  (not  even  the  master-strokes  of  a 
CavourP);  "we  shall  not  ask  our  salvation  as  alms  from  tlie 
protocols  of  conferences "  (not  even  those  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  "War  ?),  "  or  promises  of 
Cabinets "  (not  even  those  of  the  Government  of  Berlin  before 
the  war  which  ended  at  Sadowa  ?).    If  Mazzini  looked  confi-  | 
dently  forward  to  a  free  Italy  he  vv'as  equally  confident  tluit  ; 
his  free  Italy  would  not  be  monarchical ;  if  he  felt  assured  of  a 
united  Italy,  he  was  equally  sure  that  its  unity  would  be,  and 
would  only  be,  attained  under  an  Italian  Republic.    Most  in- 
structive  is  it,  too,  and,  to  those  who   prefer  the  methods  1 
of  sober  political  reasoning  to  that  ot  inspired  guessing,  most  ! 
encouraging,  to  compare  the  considermifs  of  the  judgment  in  1 
which  he  decides  for  Republic  as  against  Monarchy  with  those 
on  which  he  pronounces  for  Unity  against  Federalism.  There 
are  fourteen  of  the  former,  and  of  those  thirteen  are  the  purest 
d  2)riori  assumptions,  some  of  them  demonstrably  unsound,  and 
the  rest  of  the  most  violently  disputable  description.     In  the  j 
latter  case  the  considemnts  are  ten  in  luimber,  and  all  of  them,  | 
with  one  exception,  are  founded  on  accurate  observation  of  | 
incontrovertible  historic  facts.      But  even  the  visionary  and  1 
unverified  assumptions  on  which  tlie    case  for  the  repulilican  [ 
principle  is  based  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  are  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  following  plea  for  universal  sufiVage  : — "The 
man  who  does  not  exercise  the  right  of  election  in  any  form  is  no 
longer  a  citizen.     The  pact  of  association  is  broken  in  regard  to 
him  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  included  the  expression  of  his 
will,  and  every  law  is  therefore  to  him  tyrannous."    It  is  true 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Democracy — otherwise  known 
as  "  Government  by  the  odd  man  " — have  been  more  actively 
and  acutely  criticized  in  these  days  than  tliey  ever  were  in  Mazzini's 
time  ;  but  nevertheless  it  does  seem  curious  tliat  it  should  never 
have  occurred  to  a  man  of  his  intelligence  that,  if  a  law  as  to 
which  there  has  been  "  no  expression  of  the  will "  of  a  given 
citizen  must  seem  to  that  citizen  "  tyrannous,"  so  a  fortiori 
must  .seem  a  law  which  has  been  enacted  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  in  direct  opposition  to  his  expressed  will.    If  Mazzini 
was  uuder  the  delusion,  as  possibly  he  was,  that  the  mere  fact 


of  tlio  citizen  having  been  allowed  to  express  his  will  would 
reconcile  him  to  its  being  overruled,  we  can  only  say  that  five 
minutes'  conversation  with  one  of  those  victims  of  "  tyranny  " — 
the  anti-vaccinatiouists — would  have  completely  undeceived  him. 

The  impression  of  Mazzini's  personal  character  which  the 
memoir  leaves  upon  the  mind  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasing  one. 
We  are  satisfied  that  he  was  as  honest  and  as  amiable  as  he  was 
"viewy"  and  impracticable — which  is  rating  his  virtues  very  high 
indeed;  we  believe  him  to  have  been  genuinely  disinterested,  a 
thorough  patriot  after  his  wronglieaded  fasliion,  and  willing  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  anything  to  his  country  but  the  superstitions 
which  he  called  his  "faith,"  and  the  arbitrary  assumptions  whicli 
he  mistook  for  "principles."  For  a  lifelong  revolutionist 
and  conspirator  he  was  probably  the  mildest-mannered  man  that 
ever  scuttled  a  ship  of  State  because  he  disliked  the  figure- 
head, or  cut  the  throat  of  a  reijime  because  he  disapproved 
of  its  name.  "VVe  quite  believe  that  he  was  incapable  of  "  hurting 
a  fly,"  or  even,  in  spite  of  his  detestation  of  monarchy,  a  queen  bee. 
He  rebutted,  with  complete  success,  the  charge  once  generally 
believed  of  him  of  favouring  assassination  ;  and  the  very  candour 
with  which  he  relates  the  exceedingly  awlcward  story  of  his  lending 
a  thousand  francs,  and  later  on  a  "  little  dagger  with  a  lapis  lazuli 
handle,  a  gift  and  very  dear"  to  him,  to  Antonio  Gallenga,  the 
young  man  wlio  had  confided  to  him,  and  apparently  succeeded  in 
<»verruling  his  objections  to,  a  design  of  murdering  Charles  Albert, 
almost  convinces  us  that  this  queer  intellectual  twist  in  his  cha- 
racter must  have  perverted  his  moral  judgment  in  the  part  which 
he  was  playing.  His  gift  of  literary  expression  as  illustrated  in 
these  pages  was  luidoubtedly  of  a  high  order  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
quite  unreservedly  admire  the  many  flights  of  undoubted  eloquence 
with  which  he  dazzles  us,  it  is  because  we  can  rarely  help  asso- 
ciating the  brilliant  and  shifting  hues  of  Mazzinian  rhetoric  with 
the  iridescence  of  the  soap-bubble. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

TMmESSIONS  of  a  Tenderfoot  is  .«o  good  a  book  that  we 
sliuuld  have  been  glad  if  it  had  a  better  title.  There  is  slang 
that  is  picturesque  and  slang  that  is  poetical,  and  there  are  slang- 
words  and  phrases  so  emphatically  expressive  that,  like  a  well- 
bred  Skye  terrier,  there  is  a  charm  in  their  ugliness.  We  may 
be  hypercritical,  but  "Tenderfoot  "  sounds  unpleasant  to  us,  nor  is 
it  any  way  applicable  to  Mrs.  St.  Maur,  who  has  modestly  adopted 
a  misnomer.  She  courted  rough  adventure,  and  shrank  from 
neither  hardships  nor  privations.  In  place  of  being  tenderfooted, 
or  treading  delicately  like  King  Agag,  she  might  have  gone  "  bui!- 
slippered,"  like  the  tramp  in  the  Uneoininercial  Traveller  of  Dickens. 
But  Mrs.  St.  Maur  was  fortunate  in  the  companionship  of  her  hus- 
band, who  had  some  previous  familiarity  with  those  regions  of  the 
W'ild  West.  They  went  to  the  West  of  the  Rockies  in  search  of 
sport,  and  so  far  the  trip  must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  We  are 
somewhat  surprised  that  Mr.  St.  Maur's  experience  did  not  warn 
him  that  the  season  of  his  visit  would  be  against  him,  and  though 
he  worked  hard,  he  bagged  but  little.  We  should  fancy  that  the 
most  passionate  enthusiasm  must  have  been  damped  by  being 
continually  lured  forward  by  tracks  and  "  sign,"  and  yet  seldom 
getting  in  sight  of  bear  or  moose  or  cariboo.  Nor  was  the  fishing 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  shooting.  Now  and  then  a 
heavy  trout  was  landed  ;  on  one  occasion,  on  a  lovely  lake,  they 
liauled  in  an  eight-and-twenty-pounder.  But  as  a  rule  the  trout 
and  salmon  were  shy,  and  resolutely  resisted  the  temptation  ot 
the  fly.  When  caught  at  all,  they  were  killed  with  .spoon-bait,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Mrs.  St.  Maur  that  trolling  is  a  slow  bu.si- 
ness  at  the  best.  But  though  moose-meat  or  broiled  trout  would 
have  often  been  welcome,  to  the  reader  the  interest  is  in  the  inci- 
dents or  in  the  disappointments,  rather  than  in  the  material  results. 
And  otherwise  the  book  is  full  of  bright  adventure,  of  interesting 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  these  new  colonies,  and  of 
picturesque  sketches  of  the  men  who  have  gone  thither  in  quest 
of  wealth  or  a  comfortable  existence.  Of  course  there  can  be  no- 
thlnf;-  very  new  or  very  eventful  in  the  narrative  of  the  railway 
iouiiicy  iViim  the  Lakes  to  the  Ocean.  But  it  is  curious  to  con- 
trast tlie  luxuries  of  Pullman-car  travelling  nowadays  with  tlie 
times  when  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadle,  with  the  help  of  tlie 
one-handed  Assineboiue  and  a  single  light  hatchet,  hewed  out 
the  memorable  "  North- West  Passage"  through  a  tangled  wilder- 
ness of  unexplored  forest.  For  the  line  has  been  carried  over  tlie 
famous  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  and,  looking  out  of  the  carriage 
windows,  we  recognize  many  of  the  localities  v\^eknow  so  well  by 
liear-iiv.  Since  tlieii  Fort  Garry  has  grown  into  the  flourishing  city 
of  \\  iniii]ii  u-.  and  Calgary  has  sprung  up  almost  "  spontaneous,"  as 
Mark  Tajilfv  luinlit  have  remarked ;  many  another  mining  town  has 
been  "  bn.iiu.  d,"  and  more  than  one  has  been  deserted.  No  doubt 
British  Columbia  has  rich  resources,  and  offers  no  small  tempta- 
tions to  certain  classes  of  settlers.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  e.x- 
traordlnarily  fertile  farming  and  grazing  land  ;  the  forests,  though 
often  as  yet  inaccessible,  are  practically  inexhaustible  ;  and  in 
places  there  is  gold  for  the  getting,  if  you  have  only  the  luck  to  hit 
itpon  them.    But  we  should  say  the  climate  is  simply  abominable. 

*  Impressions  of  a  Tenderfoot,  By  Sirs.  Algernon  St.  JIaur.  London  : 
John  Murray. 
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Through  the  inteiinmable  -winter  in  Manitoba  the  thernioineter 
sometimes  marks  nearly  70  degrees  of  frost,  and  when  any  wind 
is  stirring  the  cold  is  mortal.  In  the  height  of  summer,  as  Mrs. 
St.  Maur  tells  us,  she  lias  known  the  mercury  go  up  to  107  degrees. 
Conceive  a  country  where  the  poultry  mutt  be  kept  in  casemates, 
and  where  the  fowls  are  always  losing  their  feet  by  frostbite.  It 
seems  to  us  that  no  man  starting  with  moderate  means  can  hope 
to  amass  even  a  modest  fortune  by  Columbian  farming;  and  not- 
withstanding intelligence  and  indefatigable  industry,  his  life  mu.st 
be  one  prolonged  struggle  with  the  adverse  elements  Now  and 
then  there  may  be  money  to  be  made  by  speculating  in  town  lots  ; 
but  that  is  ail  exceedingly  risky  game.  Un  the  other  hand,  the 
sturdy  and  steady  labourer  who  sets  his  face  against  drink  and 
keeps  his  liealth,  if  he  serves  his  apprenticeship  to  lumbering,  may 
speedily  assure  an  independence.  We  are  told  of  one  young  fellow 
who  in  two  years  saved  300  dollars,  bought  a  farm  of  160  acres, 
and  a  house  besides,  which  he  sublet  for  60  dollars  a  year.  The 
wages  should  be  very  good,  for  the  outgoings  are  excessive.  One 
lumberer  assured  Mrs.  St.  Maur  that  he  spent  100  dollars  yearly  on 
boot-leather,  and  the  men  go  about  their  labour,  severe  as  it  is, 
enveloped  in  all  manner  of  warm  clothing.  For  the  work  is  hard 
in  the  extreme,  and  trying  to  the  strongest  constitution.  It  is 
attended,  besides,  with  many  dangers,  and  there  are  neither 
hospitals  nor  surgeons  in  the  woods.  It  is  supposed  to  take  two 
years  of  habitual  jiractice  to  master  the  use  of  the  awkward 
American  axe,  and  floating  the  logs  down  river  to  the  sawmills 
is  always  accomjianied  by  imminent  peril.  The  foreman  of  the 
lumber-camp  told  Mrs.  St.  Maur  that,  from  the  time  the  "  drive" 
starts  to  the  day  it  arrives  at  its  destination,  none  of  the  men 
have  a  stitch  of  dry  clothes  upon  them  ;  and  that  for  himself, 
during  seventy-five  days  he  had  never  had  more  than  four  hours' 
sleep.  Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  Mrs.  St.  Maur's  book  than 
the  story  of  her  own  sojourn  in  that  lumber-camp.  Her  husband 
made  it  his  headquarters  on  one  of  his  sporting  expeditions,  and 
she  over-persuaded  him  to  take  her  with  him,  though  the  days 
were  shortening  fast  and  the  winter  was  already  upon  them. 
Their  arrival,  of  course,  created  a  sensation.  "I3y  !"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  men,  "  here's  a  woman !  "  But  the  woman 
was  welcomed  with  chivalrous  courtesy,  and  treated  with  the 
most  cordial  hospitality.  The  lumber-camp  was  a  huge  log-hut, 
with  sleeping  bunks  arranged  around  the  sides,  and  a  roaring 
fire  in  the  middle.  The  lady  and  her  husband  had  their 
quarters  in  their  own  private  tent,  which,  though  it  had  the 
advantages  of  seclusion,  was  far  less  comfortable.  They  had 
borrowed  a  second  canvas  covering  and  a  sheet-iron  stove, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature. 
They  were  either  half-frozen  or  sweltering  in  the  heat.  Then 
the  cooking  was  a  difficulty  which  was  hard  to  overcome  ; 
and  the  trouble  of  boiling  the  kettle  was  so  great  that  Mrs. 
St.  Maur  would  quench  her  thin-t  with  cold  water  rather  than 
make  hot  coffee.  One  pleasant  distraction  she  always  found  in 
the  exceeding  tameness  of  the  wild  creatures.  "  The  squirrels, 
the  chipmunks,  snowbirds,  woodpeckers,  and  nioosebirds,  all 
eye  us  curiously  as  an  intruder  into  their  dominions.  How 
tame  they  are  !  One  little  brown  squirrel  with  a  straight  brush  of 
a  tail  is  furnishing  his  camp  for  the  winter  with  a  cold  potato, 
which  seems  rather  a  big  load  ;  he  moves  oft"  with  considerable 
difficulty."  Yet  that  stationary  camp  had  its  advantages  in 
spite  of  the  cold.  Elsewhere,  on  flying  expeditions  and  in 
more  genial  weather,  mosquitoes  and  sandflies  were  intolerable 
nuisances,  while  a  wandering  .'nake  would  occasionally  drop  in. 
And  she  found  her  bed  of  gravel  less  soft  than  a  spring  mattress, 
though  she  declares  that  after  a  night  in  the  ojien  she  always 
woke  up  thoroughly  refreshed.  Altogether,  her  descriptions  are 
capital ;  and  we  wish  we  could  give  some  of  her  more  exciting 
experiences,  such  as  riding  half-broken  ponies  unprotected,  to 
distant  stores  in  search  of  supplies,  and  shooting  dangerous 
rapids  in  frail  bark  canoes,  almost  miraculously  steered  safely 
by  Indian  paddles. 

The  Cnnanj  Islands  as  a  Winter  Resort  sadly  reminds  us  of 
how  hard  it  is  for  a  sensitive  and  intellectual  Englishman  to 
tind  happiness  anywhere  on  earth.  Staying  at  home  through  the 
winter  he  is  doomed  to  deadly  and  most  depressing  weather  ; 
while  if  he  seeks  for  an  ideally  perfect  climate  abroad,  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  bored  to  extinction.  Nothing  can  come  nearer  to  the 
Earthly  Paradise  than  some  of  the  situations  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  more  iavoured  of  those  Fortunate  Isles ;  but  then 
there  is  next  to  nothing  to  do  when  the  first  novelty  has 
worn  offi  But  for  hypochondriacs  who  are  absorbed  in  con- 
.siderations  of  health,  or  for  dull  folks  who  are  self-contained  and 
somewhat  sensuous,  the  Canaries  are  greatly  to  be  commended. 
Independently  of  the  azure  skies  and  the  varied  charms  of  the 
scenery,  there  are  enough  of  objects  of  general  interest  to  soothe 
an  irritable  or  uneasy  conscience, and  enliven  existence  with  ex- 
peditions or  picnics.  Of  course  there  are  sundry  historical 
associations,  but  these  are  soon  exhausted.  Mr.  Whitford  spent 
many  months  in  the  islands,  visiting  all  of  them  in  detail  and 
doing  them  very  thoroughly.  That  conspicuous  sea-mark,  the 
sublime  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  is  a  type  of  their  stern  appearance  when 
seen  from  a  distance.  Even  the  Grand  Canary  is  said  to  resemble 
a  cluster  of  rugged,  inhospitable  mountains,  and  two  of  the 
smaller  islands  of  the  group  are  absolutely  barren  and  desolate. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  repulsive  aspect  is  deceptive.  The 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  is  relieved  by  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
lower  declivities ;  and  the  valleys  and  the  sheltered  stretches 
ou  the  sea-shore  are  luxuriant  with  the  glories  of  semi-tropical 


vegetation.  Sometimes  the  changes  from  one  side  of  an  island 
to  the  opposite  one  are  sudden  and  startling.  As  in  Palma,  when 
climbing  upwardsfrom  theoldcapital  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  traversing 
a  wilderness  of  volcanic  rock,  scantily  covered  liere  and  there  by 
copses  of  dwarf  timber,  you  descend  upon  slopes  that  arc  watered 
by  the  warm  rain-drip  of  the  Atlantic.  Yet  even  in  these  dreary 
wastes  of  waterless  lava,  the  way  was  enlivened  with  the  .songs 
of  the  nightingales  and  the  ))lackbirds.  The  change  of  scenery 
in  Tenerifl'e  from  its  Santa  Cruz — for  the  Spanish  settlers  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  fertile  in  nomenclature  —is  even  more 
striking: — "  From  the  blue  ocean  up  to  the  margin  of  the  forests — 
even  away  up  to  the  snow-line — there  are  farms,  hamlets,  villages, 
and  churches  dotted  over  the  emerald  country."  Streams  of 
water,  irrigating  and  refreshing  the  landscapes,  have  their  sources 
in  the  snows;  and  above  all  there  towers  the  Peak  of  Teneriff'e, 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  with  its  unsullied  whiteness.  So  far 
as  scenery  and  situation  go,  the  Grand  Hotel  of  Orotava,  which 
is  persistently  advertised  in  English  journals,  cannot  be  bad 
quarters.  Indeed,  the  towns  in  the  larger  islands  appear  to  be 
fairly  well  supplied  with  decent  hotel  accommodation,  except 
in  the  height  of  the  winter  season,  when  many  of  the  guests 
have  to  be  boarded  out.  The  prices  are  not  unreasonable,  ranging 
from  five  to  eight  shillings  a  day  ;  but  the  establishments  are  said 
to  "  be  in  a  transition  state,  between  the  old  fashion  and  the  new — 
between  highly-objectionable  arrangements  for  liealth  and  the 
latest  sanitary  improvements."'  That  somewhat  mysterious  passage 
each  reader  must  interpret  for  himself.  The  beef  is  bad  ;  but  every- 
thing else  is  satisfactory.  As  for  fruit,  it  is  served  at  every  meal 
in  infinite  variety  and  lavish  profusion :  so  that  the  visitor  is 
gradually  won  over  to  vegetarianism,  and  declines  to  try  his  teeth 
and  digestion  by  tackling  the  muscular  sirloin.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  private  houses  to  be  hired,  though  English  families 
will  find  it  adviisable  to  supplement  the  meagre  lurniture,  and 
should  bring  bedding,  as  well  as  plate  and  cutlery.  The  streets 
are  steep  and  indift'erently  ■[)aved,  and  most  of  the  country  roads 
must  be  deplorable,  when  they  are  anything  more  than  mere 
horse-tracks.  The  fares  in  the  public  conveyances  are  low  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  the  company  is  mixed  ;  and  hiring  a  private 
carriage  is  costly,  considering  the  general  scale  of  cliarges.  And, 
to  conclude  where  we  began,  there  is  a  depressing  dearth  of  enter- 
tainment ;  though  even  the  mild  dissipation  which  is  available  in 
one  or  two  of  the  chief  towns  is  said  to  betray  invalids  into 
dangerous  indiscretions.  AVe  may  add,  by  way  of  postscript, 
that  the  voyage  from  England  occupies  from  five  to  eight  days, 
according  to  the  .speed  of  the  steamer  and  the  port  of  departure  ; 
so  that,  unless  an  invalid  takes  kindlj'  to  the  sea,  the  Canaries 
must  still  be  pronounced  inaccessible. 


NOVEL?.- 

THE  joint  authors  of  A  Sensitive  riant  have  set  themselves  a 
task  of  no  common  difticulty.  To  portray  successfully  the 
nature  symbolized  by  the  shrinking  tremulous  mimosa,  a  peculiarly 
skilful  hand  is  needed,  a  light  and  sympathetic  touch  that  will 
bring  into  relief  the  latent  tenderness  and  devotion,  and  win  com- 
passion for  the  morbid  sensitiveness  which  forbids  them  expres- 
sion. It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that  Janet  Sinclair,  the 
sensitive  plant  of  the  novel,  is  in  many  respects  a  disappointing 
creation,  that  she  raises  expectations  which  remain  unfulfilled, 
and  that,  bel'ore  the  cIo;e  of  the  third  volume,  our  interest  in  the 
misunderstandings  brought  about  by  her  almo-t:  inconceivable 
timidity  begins  to  flag.  The  shyness  from  which  she  suffers  an 
absolute  martyrdom  appears  to  arise  less  from  her  peculiar 
temperament  than  from  a  want  of  fainiliarity  with  thy  ordinary 
customs  of  society,  quite  unexplained  by  the  circumstances  of  he).' 
birth  and  education  ;  while  the  perverse  blindness  which  twice 
prevents  a  declaration  from  the  man  she  loves  seems  the  result 
rather  of  stupidity  than  of  sensitiveness.  Too  muck  prominence 
is  given  to  the  awkward  blunders  caused  by  her  overpowering 
nervousness,  and  we  are  not  made  to  feel  the  charm  which  might 
compensate  for  the  irritating  persistence  with  which  Janet  says 
and  does  the  wrong  thing  whenever  opportunity  oTl'ers.  In  the 
character  of  her  lover,  Cairnboro  Chichester,  lesshas  been  attempted 
and  the  success  is  greater.  We  have  in  liim  a  hero  who  is, 
happily,  neither  impossibly  evil  nor  impossibly  perfect,  but  a 
mere  ordinary  mortal  like  ourselves,  with  very  human  vanities 
and  foibles;  the  only  remarkable  trait  in  his  character  being  the 
sorely  overstrained  sense  of  honour  which  com])els  him,  when  he 
becomes  the  owner  of  his  uncle's  property,  to  renew  his  oft'er  of 
marriage  to  the  heartless  coquette  who  rejected  him  when  she 
believed  him  disinherited,  and  whom  he  no  longer  ioves.  Of  tho 
secondary  characters,  the  most  noteworthy  is  that  of  Sir  Alec. 
Sinclair,  Janet's  cross-grained,  combative  father,  who  goes  about 
the  world  armed  with  statistics  of  the  demolition  of  popular 
fallacies,  and  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  contradict  every 
assertion  of  his  iamily  and  friends.  Ills  son  liobert,  and  maidea 
si.«ter.  Miss  I'enny,  are  mere  sketches;  while  the  gourmet,  Mr. 
d'Obson,  who  seeks  Janet's  hand  under  the  mistaken  impressioa 

*  A  Svnshii-e  Plant.  Bv  G.  and  D.Gerard  3  vols.  London:  Kegaa 
Pail!  &  Co. 

Haudfiixteft.  By  A.  Charles  Cickley  .md  George  S.  Cirrver.  3  vols. 
London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 

Crhs-Cross  Lovers.  By  the  lion.  Mrs.  Henry  Clietvrvnde.  3  vols. 
London  :  White  &  Co. 

On  l^rust.    By  Thomas  Cobb.    3  vols.    London  :  Ilurst  iS:  Blackett. 
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that  lie  is  indebted  to  it  for  a  lobster  souflii  of  superlative  excel- 
lence, prefacing  his  proposal  by  the  gift  of  rare  works  on  cookery, 
is  altogether  too  grotesque  a  figure  to  be  considered  seriously. 
The  attention  of  the  authors  seems  to  have  been  concentrated  on 
the  central  iigure,  and  the  story  sutiers  in  consequence,  the  plot 
being  extremely  slight  and  weak,  and  turning  upon  a  miscon- 
ception scarcely  possible  in  real  life.  Some  pleasant  descriptive 
passages  occur  here  and  tliere,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
repeated  introduction  of  the  surrounding  coal-pits,  which  play  no 
part  in  the  story,  should  spoil  the  picture  of  Janet's  home  in 
-Glenmavis. 

Handfasted,  also  the  result  of  combined  authorship,  takes 
us  back  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  the  days  when  the 
ancient  custom,  which  gives  the  book  its  title,  was  still 
common  in  certain  country  districts  where  rustic  lovers  were 
wont  to  pledge  themselves  to  one  another,  as  husband  and 
wife,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  after  which  time  they  were  free  to 
f?eek  fresh  partners,  or  might  be  still  more  closely  united  by  a 
legal  marriage.  Arthur  Crosbie,  the  hero  of  the  story,  a  reckless 
libertine  and  macaroni  of  the  approved  eighteenth-century  type, 
being  forced  by  political  misadventures  to  exchange  his  life  of 
dissipation  at  Court  for  a  wearisome  sojourn  in  the  little  West- 
country  town  of  AVinterbonrne,  naturally  beguiles  the  time  by 
making  love  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  the 
easiest  means  of  overcoming  the  maidenly  scruples  of  little  Elsie, 
he  induces  her  to  "  liandfast "  herself  secretly  to  him  by  bribing 
the  Mayor,  who  is  witness  of  their  pledge,  to  represent  the  cere- 
mony as  perfectly  legal  and  binding.  The  consequences  may  be 
imagined.  Arthur's  prospects  improve ;  he  inlierits  an  earldom 
from  his  uncle,  and,  witliout  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  victim, 
of  whom  he  is  already  weary,  hastens  to  London  to  squander  his 
newly-gained  wealth.  Meanwhile  Elsie's  secret  is  discovered, 
and  she  becomes  an  outcast ;  but  she  does  not  lack  champions, 
for  her  noble-minded  cousin  and  rejected  lover,  Philip  Rose,  and 
his  sharp-tongued,  warm-hearted  mother,  taite  her  in  and  care 
tenderly  for  her;  while  tlie  worthy  apprentice,  Samson,  wlio  has 
long  worshipped  his  master's  daughter  in  secret,  sets  valiantly 
forth  to  seek  and  bring  back  the  absent  rival.  In  all  this,  as  the 
authors  themselves  acknowledge,  there  is  little  novelty  or  origi- 
nality ;  but  the  old  tale  of  trust  and  betrayal,  if  freshly 
and  sympathetically  told,  never  loses  its  charm,  and  the  interest 
of  the  drama  played  out  in  the  sleepy  little  market-town  is 
well  sustained.  The  townsfolk  themselves,  too,  with  their 
neighbourly  quarrels,  and  gossips,  and  rivalry,  are  for  the  most 
part  pleasant  company  enough  :  some  of  tliem  we  seem  already  to 
have  met  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Hardy's  novels.  The  latter  part  of 
the  book  is  the  least  satisfactory.  Seen  among  his  boon  com- 
panions, the  Earl  of  Grassthorpe  appears  an  even  more  despicable 
villain  than  the  Arthur  Crosbie  of  the  earlier  chapters,  and  we 
can  put  but  small  faith  in  the  miracle  supposed  to  be  wrought  by 
the  tearful  entreaties  of  honest  Samson  and  the  moral  platitudes 
of  a  prosy  individual  who  passes  his  time  in  offering  good  advice, 
in  and  out  of  season,  whereby  the  selfisli,  heartless  profligate  is 
transformed  into  a  remorseful  penitent,  eager  to  repair  the 
mischief  he  has  caused.  This  he  does,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  by  making  Elsie  his  wife  a  few  hours  before  the  birth  of 
their  son,  and  his  former  cowardly  treachery  being  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  the  curtain  falls  on  a  scene  of  domestic  felicity,  in 
which  the  reformed  reprobate  poses  as  a  model  husband  and 
father.  As  in  the  preface,  written,  apparently,  for  the  purpose  of 
denouncing  the  critic  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  works,  the 
authors  modestly  disclaim  any  attempt  at  reproducing  all  the 

important  minutice  "  dear  to  "  lovers  of  detail,"  they  would 
have  done  well  to  omit  the  coarse  expressions  and  over-forcible 
epithets,  characteristic,  no  doubt,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
not  acceptable  to  readers  of  the  present  day. 

The  C'riss-Cross  Lovers — Alison  Langley  and  Arthur  Douglas — ■ 
feeing,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  "honourably  determined  to 
foe  miserable  for  all  time,"  naturally  allow  themselves  to  be  kept 
asunder,  first  by  a  foolish  misunderstanding,  which  a  few  straight- 
forward words  would  set  right,  and  afterwards  by  the  mysterious 
scruples  which  prove  troublesome  only  in  the  world  of  fiction.  If, 
however,  heroes  and  heroines  were  endowed  with  common  sense 
in  place  of  their  many  impossible  virtues,  few  novels  would  run 
to  three-volume  length,  and  in  the  present  instance  we  are  for- 
tunately not  left  in  painful  doubt  as  to  the  final  issue,  but,  in 
spite  of  bitter  recrimination  and  unseemly  bickering,  can  look  for- 
ward with  calm  confidence  to  the  ultimate  blissful  union  of  this 
perverse  couple.  They  are,  moreover,  though  the  most  promi- 
nent, by  no  means  the  most  interesting,  characters  in  a  very  read- 
able story,  and  we  feel  less  anxiety  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  much-injured,  long-sufl'ering  Colonel  than  that  his  delightful 
old  host,  Macleod  of  Craigenvohr,  should  be  freed  from  his  embar- 
rassments, and  restored  to  full  enjoyment  of  his  moors  and  streams. 
The  best  chapters  in  the  book  are  those  that  tell  of  life  at  Craigen- 
vohr, where  the  laird  and  his  handsome,  light-hearted  daughters 
dispense  ho.spitality  to  half  the  countryside,  giving  a  cordial 
welcome  to  friends  and  strangers  alike,  without  a  thought  of 
changing  times  and  diminishing  rents,  tilltlie  bright  home  is  dark- 
ened by  a  gathering  cloud  of  trouble  that  threatens  to  bring  ruin 
on  the  kindly  family.  The  means  by  which  the  simple-minded 
old  man  is  rescued  from  his  entanglements  are  little  short  of 
miraculous,  and  we  are  quite  unprepared  for  the  sudden  repent- 
ance of  the  crafty  money-lender  by  whom  the  snare  has  been 
spread,  and  who,  at  the  bidding  of  his  austere  wife,  consents  not 
only  to  forego  his  claim  on  the  estate,  but,  forsaking  evil  ways,  to 


content  himself  for  the  future  with  a  modest  three  and  a  half 
per  cent.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  "  he  is  not  always 
happy."  A  natural  and  amusing  busybody  is  Lady  Scrumpton, 
the  Colonel's  bustling  fussy  sister,  with  her  mania  for  managing 
other  people's  afliiirs  and  a  love  of  petty  intrigue,  which  even- 
tually cause  the  loss  both  of  her  own  fortune  and  of  Alison's. 
Most  of  us  have  suffered  from  the  ill-advised  attentions  of  some 
such  over-officious  friend.  Though  marred  by  occasional  careless- 
ness, the  writer's  style  is  easy  and  unaflected ;  it  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  she  should  so  continually  break  the  thread  of  the 
story  to  introduce  long  and  tedious  discussions  of  the  Crofter 
Commission  and  similar  subjects,  quite  inappropriate  to  a  work  of 
this  kind. 

The  opening  pages  of  On  Trust  promise  a  tale  of  some  interest ; 
but  the  author's  stock  of  incidents  is  small,  and  the  supply 
becoming  exhausted  after  the  melodramatic  gas  explosion,  and  the 
gallant  attempt  of  the  athletic  young  vicar  to  rescue  the 
mysterious  stranger  from  the  consequences  of  his  own  reckless 
folly,  in  the  last  two  volumes  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  tittle-tattle  of  a  country  village  and  the  love-making  of 
a  set  of  singularly  commonplace  characters.  The  heroine,  Ivy 
Archibald,  is  especially  lacking  in  force  and  colour.  The  rival 
lovers  are  about  equally  unattractive,  though  we  incline  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  selfish  man  of  the  world,  Edgar  JolifTe.  Ivy 
tries  both,  and  makes  a  different  choice ;  finally  bestowing  herself 
and  her  much-discussed  wealth  on  the  Rev.  Ashley  Barnard, 
whose  lofty  sense  of  honour,  though  preventing  him  from  making 
his  ward  happy  by  marrying  her  himself,  permits  him  to  make 
her  miserable  by  handing  her  over  to  a  manifest  fortune-hunter. 
It  is  only  when  Ivy  is,  happily,  reduced  to  beggary  that  the 
inflexible  guardian  allows  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  his  grief 
and  horror  when  the  unlucky  fortune  is  restored  on  the  wedding 
day  bid  fair  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  the  distracted  bride.  The 
only  person  in  the  book  with  whom  we  can  feel  sympathy  is  the 
practical,  clear-headed  schoolmistress,  Miss  Mackinder ;  who, 
seeing  that  the  vicar's  ridiculous  scruples  need  prompt  and 
energetic  treatment,  lays  a  successful  plot  to  make  him  happy  in 
spite  of  himself. 


CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

IN  his  present  volume,  Mr.  Wharton  does  for  the  Latin  lan- 
guage wliat  he  has  already  done  for  Greek  in  his  Etjpna 
Oraca.  He  has  taken  from  the  sixteen  leading  authors  those 
words  (3,055  in  number)  which  are  not  derivatives  or  compounds 
of  other  Latin  words,  and  has  attempted  to  give  their  etymology. 
Mr.  AVharton  is  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  authorities,  and 
his  information  is  well  up  to  date.  Three  hundred  and  sixty 
derivations  Mr.  Wharton  believes  to  be  liis  own.  Many  of  these 
are  highly  ingenious,  and  some  almost  convincing.  It  seems  to 
us  a  little  fanciful  to  derive  cortina  from  curtus,  "  cut  down,  not 
tall  like  an  amphora,"  and  we  are  not  convinced  by  the  sugges- 
tions that  almus  is  connected  with  the  Ne%v  Umbrian  arsmor, 
"  ceremonies."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  ascription  of  liffiium  to  the  same  root  as  Unquo,  giving  the 
meaning  "  remnant,"  "  end,"  and  the  derivation  of  caliga  from 
KoKv^,  "  husk,"  is  tempting,  and  at  worst  preferable  to  the  old- 
fashioned  derivation  from  calceus.  Mr.  Wharton  corrects  the  old 
derivation  of  solleinnis  from  sollus,  "  whole,"  and  ayinus,  and 
ascribes  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word  an  Oscan  origin  from 
arnnus,  "round,"  of  which  amnod  =  circuitu  occurs  in  an  inscrip- 
tion. But  as  amnus  and  annus  must  be  kindred  words,  we  do 
not  see  that  the  correction  makes  much  difference.  Among 
other  interesting  suggestions  may  be  mentioned  the  theory  that 

*  Etyma  Latina  :  an  Etymological  Lexicon  of  Classical  Latin.  By 
Edward  Koss  Wharton,  M.A.,  i'ellow  and  J^ecturer  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    London  :  Kivingtong. 

First  Greek  Suntax.  By  VV.  Gunion  Rutherford,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Head- 
m.ister  of  Westminster.    I^ondon  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Herodotus  V. —  Terpsichore.  With  Introduction,  Xotes,  .and  Map.  By 
E.  .s.  Shuclvburgh,  M.A ,  Jate  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

Plutarclts  Lives  of  Galba  and  Otho.  With  Introduction  and  Expla- 
natory Notes.  By  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Ovidii  Mefamnrplioseon  Liber  Primus.  Edited,  witli  Notes,  by  Rev. 
Edgar  Sanderson,  late  Fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  Oxford : 
Parker  &  Co. 

The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Appendices,  and 
a  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  M.  A.  Bayfield.  M.A.,  Headmaster's  Assistant 
at  Malvern  College.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

P.  J'ergili  Maronis  JEneidos  Lid.  III.  Edited  for  the  L^se  of  Schools 
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The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  Being  the  Greek  Text  as  revised  by 
Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Rev.  John 
Bond,  M.A.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Models  for  Latin  Prose  Composition  Selected  from  the  Best  Authors.  By 
J.  Oliver,  Bombay  Educational  Dep.artment.  Bombay  and  London  : 
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plaustrurn  is  connected  with  ploxemum,  a  rare  word  of  Gallic 
origin,  meaning  "  waggon-box,"  and  with  the  Old  High  German 
fihluog,  our  "  plough."  Lis  Mr.  Wharton  connects  etymologically 
■with  littera,  and  both  with  littus,  deriving  all  from  a  root 
meaning  "  division."  But  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  and 
ingenious  of  all  Mr.  Wharton's  conjectures  relates  to  the 
ejaculation  edejml,  which  he  believes  to  be  an  abbreviation  of 
e  Castor  ed  [Oscan  form  of  et]  e  Pol,  "  by  Castor  and  Pollux." 
But  we  must  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  discussing  Mr. 
Wharton's  suggestions  at  length,  which  would  need  more  space 
than  can  be  afforded  here.  Beside  the  lexicon  proper,  the  book 
contains  a  short  introduction  on  the  "  ITrsprache,"  or  parent 
language,  in  which  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  fihilologists  hold 
converse  together,  and  an  appendix  on  comparative  etymology. 

Whether  Mr.  Rutherford's  Greek  Syntax  vc'iW  ever  be  as  widely 
used  as  his  Accidence  is  doubtful.  The  work  is  excellently  done  ; 
in  170  pages  Mr.  Rutherford  has  contrived  to  express  the  whole 
essence  of  Attic  syntax,  and  this  without  any  of  the  obscurity 
which  proverbially  comes  of  brevity.  The  exposition  could  not 
be  clearer,  and  the  shortness  of  the  book  is  due  to  no  lack  of 
argument  and  illustration,  but  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rutherford 
does  not  attempt  to  be  exhaustive.  He  keeps  to  main  principles, 
and  leaves  rarities  and  excejitions  out  of  the  question.  Our  only 
doubt  with  regard  to  the  book  is  whether  it  is  suited  to  class- 
teaching.  The  majority  of  boys  in  a  middle,  or  upper-middle, 
form  of  a  public  school  will,  either  from  incapacity  or  want  of 
careful  application,  fail  to  follow  out  closely  reasoned  arguments, 
such  as  Mr.  Rutherford's  little  treatises  on  the  Tarious  branches 
of  syntax  really  are,  and  a  grammar  which  does  not  explain  itself 
to  the  large  majority  of  a  form  is  a  weariness  to  bovs  and  to 
master  alike.  Something  .short,  precise,  and  dogmatic  is  what  is 
needed.  But  to  intelligent  boys,  with  a  turn  for  scholarship,  the 
book  will  be  almost  a  revelation,  since  it  gives,  on  a  scale  suited 
to  their  stage  of  knowledge,  the  well-reasoned  statement  of 
principles  which  is  generally  put  oft"  till  a  later  period  in  the 
scholar's  career.  Among  the  best  chapters  are,  we  think,  those 
on  case-construction  and  on  the  use  of  the  participles,  from  the 
latter  of  which  a  great  deal  of  Greek  idiom  may  be  picked  up. 
Mr.  Rutherford  confines  himself  to  Attic  syntax,  and  when  he 
touches  on  constructions  peculiar  to  poetry,  he  emphasizes  the 
fact  by  a  simple  typographical  device  which  we  have  not  seen 
employed  before.  We  heartily  welcome  his  work  as  a  supple- 
ment to  and  commentary  on  such  a  syntax  as  that  of  Messrs. 
Abbott  and  Mansfield's — the  best  of  its  kind  known  to  us — and  as 
an  introduction  to  more  advanced  works,  such  as  Dr.  Goodwin's. 

From  the  practised  hand  of  Mr.  Shuckburgh  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent Sixth-form  edition  oi Herodotus  V.  The  historical  notes  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  ;  those  on  the  interpretation  of  the  text  are 
more,  for  they  give  too  much  help  in  the  way  of  translation — the 
only  fault  which  we  have  to  find  with  the  book.  There  are  good 
notes  on  the  I^ake-dwellers,  the  vexed  question  of  the  Kabjxifia 
ypajXfjLaTa,  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  other  matters  of 
interest.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  gone  to  Mr.  Roberts  on  questions 
of  epigraphy,  and  to  Professor  Middleton  on  archaiology,  than 
whom  he  could  not  have  consulted  more  competent  authorities. 
Appended  to  the  notes  is  an  historical  and  geographical  index, 
which  is  decidedly  useful,  as  many  names  occur  in  this  book 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  classical  dictionaries. 
There  is  a  good  introduction,  in  which  the  main  thread  of  the 
narrative  is  kept  apart  by  a  difference  of  type  from  the  frequent 
parentheses  in  which  Herodotus  delights— a  device  greatly  con- 
ducive to  clearness. 

"  I  shall  no  doubt  be  told,  '  says  Mr.  Hardy  in  his  preface, 
"that  the  length  of  the  commentary  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  length  of  the  text."  Mr.  Hardy  is  right.  We  shall  venture 
to  tell  him  that  an  editor  who,  to  quote  his  own  words  again, 
makes  "  no  claim  to  the  lexicographical  knowledge  of  Plut°arch 
which  forms  so  valuable  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden's  editions  "  has 
no  excuse  for  writing  a  commentary  on  the  same  scale  as  those 
of  the  distinguished  scholar  with  wiiom  he  disclaims  competition. 
We  have  here  a  volume  over  four  hundred  pages  long.  1 1 5 
of  these  pages  are  occupied  by  the  introduction,  just  upon  200 
by  the  commentary,  while,  of  the  84  which  are  devoted  to  the 
large  clear  type  and  well-spaced  lines  of  the  text,  no  small  part  is 
occupied  by  a  closely-printed  English  analysis  of  the  subject- 
matter,  some  sections  of  which  are  about  half  as  long  as  the  chap- 
ters which  they  summarize.  And  this  in  an  edition  intended 
mainly,  we  gather,  for  schoolboys  !  Mr.  Hardy's  matter  is,  we 
hasten  to  say,  sound  enough.  He  devotes  himself  rather  to 
history  than  to  scholarship  ;  he  writes  judiciously  on  the  relation 
of  Plutarch  to  Tacitus,  and  of  both  to  an  earlier  authority ;  and 
he  clears  up  difficult  points,  and  others,  very  completely.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  difl'useness  and  the  inordinate  length  of 
his  notes  will  prevent  the  judicious  Sixth-form  bov  from  reading 
much  of  what  he  has  to  say. 
_  A  new  volume  of  the  O.iford  Pocket  Classics— no  very  common 
sight  nowadays— brings  back  pleasing  memories  to  the  middle- 
aged.  We  the  more  regret  that  we  cannot  give  unqualified  praise 
to  Mr.  Sanderson's  edition  of  Metamorphoses  I.  The  notes  are 
not  amiss,  being  scholarly,  and  well  suited  to  the  lower  forms 
of  public  schools  ;  but  the  printing  of  the  text— by  reason  not 
of  bad  type,  but  of  injudicious  spacing— is  most  unsatisfac- 
tory. To  read  a  page  of  it  is  a  weariness  to  eyes  that  never  yet 
craved  help  of  spectacles.  This  defect  is  the  more  annoying  be- 
cause the  notes  are  admirably  printed.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted 
that  the  publishers  have  not  substituted  cloth  binding  for  the 


paper  cover,  whose  early  disappearance  with  the  owner's  nam© 
inscribed  thereon  used  to  be  one  of  childhood's  minor  troubles. 

Mr.  Bayfield's  edition  of  the  Alccstis  is  suited  to  the  needs  of 
boys  reading  their  first  Greek  play.  The  notes  are  short  and 
frequent,  as  such  notes  should  be;  there  is  aa  appendix  giving  the 
meaning  of  the  commonest  introductory  words  or  plirases  of  Greek 
tragedy,  and,  we  regret  to  add,  a  vocabulary.  Any  boy  who  can. 
read  a  Greek  play  can  use  a  lexicon,  and  will  derive  benefit  from 
its  use.  Mr.  Bayfield,  apparently,  has  not  made  up  his  mind 
about  the  spelling  of  his  heroine's  name.  On  the  title-page  he 
keeps  the  familiar  "  Alcestis,"  but  in  the  notes  ho  follows  the 
priggish  fashion  of  the  day  and  writes  "  Alkestis." 

We  have  already  noticed  one  or  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Page's 
jEneid,  and  there  is  no  falling  oft'  in  the  present  book.  The  notes 
are  excellent  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  scholarship  and  of 
literature. 

Mr.  Bond  gives  us  a  good  and  useful  school  edition  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel.  He  is  well  read  in  his  authorities,  and  gives  all  reason- 
able help,  with  an  interpretation  of  the  text  and  comment  on  the 
subject-matter.  The  chief  variants  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page,  and  there  is  an  introduction  dealing  with  the  authorship  of 
the  Gospel  and  other  points  of  interest.  There  is,  we  are  happy 
to  say,  no  vocabulary,  and  the  only  objection  which  can  be  made- 
to  the  book  is  that  the  text  is  printed  in  rather  small  type. 

Mr.  Oliver  has  selected  and  arranged  a  number  of  passages  from 
Latin  prose  authors  as  models  for  composition.  "Only  such  pas- 
sages as  appeared  suitable  for  composition  have  been  selected,"  we 
are  told  in  the  preface ;  but  the  suitability  of  a  Latin  passage 
depends  entirely  on  the  English  passage  which  has  to  be  rendered, 
and  we  fail  to  see  any  special  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
book,  which  may,  however,  be  used  as  a  storehouse  of  "  Unseens." 

The  imprint  Londini,  Cassell,  is  new  to  us  on  volumes  of 
standard  texts  of  classical  authors.  I^or  the  Iliad,  Messrs. 
Cassell  have  chosen  the  text  of  Rzach,  which  is  printed  in  typ© 
of  German  character,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Tciibner  series,  on  a 
page  about  8i  inches  by  6.  The  paper  is  thinner  und  more  shiny 
than  we  like,  being,  if  we  mistake  not,  severely  hot-pressed.  The 
printing  is  fair,  though  far  from  perfect,  the  degree  of  blacknes.s- 
varying  a  good  deal  from  page  to  page.  Variants  and  conjectural 
emendations  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  there  is  an 
index  nominum  at  the  end  of  vol.  ii. 

We  certainly  should  not  select  this  Homer  for  comfortable 
reading,  but  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  typography  compared  with  the- 
Horace,  the  printing  of  which  is  simply  astonishing.  Whether 
from  the  use  of  old  and  worn  type,  or  from  whatever  cause,  the 
varieties  of  thickness  and  blackness  of  words  in  the  same  line,  and 
of  letters  in  the  same  word,  are  so  great,  that  on  a  hasty  view  one- 
would  suppose  them  to  have  been  printed  from  different  type. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  Mr.  Shilleto's  revision  of 
Whiston's  Josephus  contains  tlie  history  of  the  Jewish  War,  and 
the  treatise  Ar/ainst  Apion.  The  translation  is  accurate,  and  the 
work  should  be  useful ;  but  from  a  literary  point  of  yiew  Mr. 
Shilleto  leaves  something  to  desire.  The  following  sentence,  for 
instance,  from  Agrippa's  speech  to  the  Jews  (vol.  iv.  p.  184)  is 
terribly  clumsy,  and  might  easily  have  been  mended  : — 

But  because  some  .nre  impelled  to  war  because  they  are  younp,  and 
■without  experience  of  the  miseries  it  brinj,'S,  and  others  from  aii  unreason- 
able expectation  of  rej^Miniiif;  tlieir  lil)ert_v,  .'.nd  otliers  from  cupidity  and 
tlie  hope  that,  if  atiairs  are  in  confusion,  tliey  may  make  gain  at  the 
expense  of  the  weak,  I  have  thought  it  riylit  to  convene  you  all  together,, 
and  to  sav  what  I  think  to  be  for  )  our  advantage,  tliat  so  the  former  may 
grow  wisT  and  change  their  minds,  and  that  the  best  men  may  come  to- 
ne harm  by  the  ill-adviseduess  of  some. 

What  with  the  clumsy  repetition  of  "  because,''  the  slipshod 
grammar  of  "  impelled  to  war  ....  from  an  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation," and  the  remarkable  phrase  "  convene  you  all  together," 
to  say  nothing  of  the  un-English  complication  of  clauses,  this 
sentence  seems  to  us  to  afford  a  striking  example  of  a  style  which 
translators  should  avoid.  Throughout  the  book  one  is  frequently 
annoyed  by  awkward  inversions,  schoolboyish  use  of  particles,  and 
other  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  style.  Still  we  do  not  read 
Josephus  in  the  original  for  his  literary  charm,  and  in  a  transla- 
tion of  a  work  which  is  valuable  mainly  as  an  historical  document, 
some  inelegance  may  be  pardoned  if  only  we  get  exactness,  and 
on  this  score  Mr.  Shilleto  gives  no  ground  for  complaint. 


HAXDBOOK  AXD  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY.* 

'T^HE  multiplication  of  pojiular  works  upon  an}'  science  may 
-L  generally  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing  interest 
taken  in  the  subject,  and  with  regard  to  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  study  of  astronomy  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  Th& 
present  work  combines  a  popular  manual  of  descriptive  astro- 
nomy with  a  handbook  for  the  telescope  and  an  atlas  of  the  stars, 
and  aims  at  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between  an  ele- 
mentary and  an  advanced  work.  Well  printed  upon  the  thickest 
paper,  and  profusely  illustrated,  Mr.  Peek's  book  is  attractive  in 
appearance,  but  somewhat  disappointing  in  character. 

The  only  portion  which  can  lay  much  claim  to  originality  is 
the  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  author  gives  his  views 

*  A  Popular  llandbonk  and  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  designed  as  a  Complete 
Guide  to  a  Knoivtedye  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  us  an  Aid  to  those  pos- 
sessing Telescopes,  liy  William  Feck,  i'.R.S.E.,  F.K.A.S.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Uall  &  Inglis. 
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upon  the  origin  of  the  constellation-ligures.  lie  considers,  with 
great  probaliility,  that  the  zodiacal  canstellations  were  the  lirst 
to  be  named,  and  shows  much  reason  lor  regarding  Egypt  as  the 
country  in  which  the  division  of  the  heavens  into  constellations 
was  originally  made.  His  theory  that  the  constellation-figures 
had  reference  partly  to  solar  myths,  and  partly  to  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Kile  and  the  operations  of  husbandry,  is  not 
altogether  original,  but  is  certainly  worked  out  with  considerable 
ingenuity.  The  ditllculty  in  the  way  of  thisinterpretation,  however, 
has  always  been  that  the  sun  does  not  enter  the  different  signs  at 
the  seasou.s  which  appear  to  be  indicated  by  the  constellation- 
ligures.  As  is  well  known,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
which  is  the  name  gi\en  to  a  slow  rotation  (occupying  about 
26,000  years)  of  the  pole  of  the  equator  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  cai'.ses  the  equinoctial  point  to  move  backward  along 
the  zodiac.  Consequently  the  )<ir/n^  of  the  zodiac  no  longer  agree 
with  the  constellations  from  which  they  are  named.  Thus  the 
vernal  equinox,  when  the  sun  crosses  the  equator,  though  still 
<?alled  the  tir>t  point  of  Aries,  is  now  in  Pisces.  But  about 
15,000  years  ago  the  vernal  equinox  was  in  Virgo,  and  the 
autumnal  in  Pisces;  the  summer  solstice  was  in  Caprieornus,  and 
the  winter  in  Cancer.  At  tliis  remote  period  the  author  believes 
the  zodiac  to  have  been  mapped  out  and  named  ;  and,  if  we  are 
■willing  to  push  back  the  origin  of  Egyptian  civilization  so  far,  his 
theory  agrees  with  the  facts  very  satisfactorily.  To  give  an 
example — the  harvest  in  Egypt  is  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox;  if  the  sun  was  then  in  Virffo,  as  was  the  case  about 
15,000  years  ago.  the  signilication  of  the  figure  representing  the 
constellation  (a  female  bearing  an  ear  of  corn)  is  obvious.  Dupuis 
made  the  same  somewhat  startling  supposition  as  to  the  age  of 
the  zodiacal  constellations  in  his  On'f/ine  des  Constellations. 

The  descriptive  portion  of  Mr.  Peck's  work  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  "complete"  in  the  compass  of  little  more  than 
a  hundred  pages.  On  the  score  of  accuracy  it  leaves  also  some- 
what to  be  desired,  as  there  is  considerable  carelessness  and  want 
of  cautioti  in  the  author's  statements.  We  will  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  this: — Stars  of  the  type  of  Sirius  show  a  well- 
marked  hydrogen  spectrum,  and  Mr.  I'eck  assumes  that  this  is 
due  to  the  greater  mass  of  these  stars.  lUit  since  at  least  half 
the  stars  in  the  heavens  belong  to  this  type,  it  is  a  most  hazar- 
dous assumption  that  they  are  all  of  greater  mass  than  tlie  others. 
The  yellower  .stars  of  the  type  of  Capella,  and  our  own  sun,  he 
supposes  to  be  inferior  in  mass  ;  while  the  redder  stars  of  the 
third  type  he  imagines  to  be  in  a  "further  and  cooler  stage." 
Professor  Young,  however,  who  is  a  very  high  authority,  considers  it 
■quite  as  likely  for  a  red  star  to  be  younger  than  a  wliite  one,  as  to  be 
older.  Tlie  author  states  (p.  31)  that  tLe  stars  composing  the  Milky 
Way  "  are  evidently  much  smaller  .  .  .  than  the  stars  in  other 
parts  of  the  Leavens."  Of  this  there  is  really  no  proof  whatever. 
The  .solar  chromosjihere  and  corona  are  described  as  parts  of  the 
.sun's  "  so-called  atmosphere  " — a  misleading  term,  since  it  is 
certain  that  no  atmosphere  analogous  to  our  own  can  exist  under 
solar  conditions.  "  Tlie  corona  does  not  apparently  extend  much 
beyond  300,000  miles  from  the  sun,  as  observed  in  solar  eclipses  " 
(p.  38).  Yet  photographs  of  most  eclipses  have  shown  at  least 
.some  parts  of  the  corona  extending  to  twice  or  three  times  this 
height.  Again,  on  the  same  page,  "  very  probably,  liowever,  it 
[the  sun's  atmosphere]  reaches  even  to  the  path  of  the  most 
distant  planet :  so  that  not  only  our  earth,  but  each  member  of 
the  .system,  in  its  orbital  journey,  moves  through  part  of  this 
mighty  envelope  which  surrounds  the  sun.  By  it  the  motions  of 
the  various  orbs  will  be  slightly  retarded,  and  drawn  gradually 
nearer  to  the  centre,  until  ultimately  they  become  united  with 
the  sun  himself."  We  fail  to  see  any  suihcient  basis  for  these 
speculations,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  retardation  in  any  of 
the  planetary  movements.  But  Mr.  Peck  is  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  a  resisting  medium,  which  he  says  (p.  66)  "  is  now 
known  to  exist."  lie  cites  as  evidence  of  this  the  decreasing 
period  of  Encke's  comet ;  but  he  seems  to  be  unaware  that  at 
the  later  returns  of  this  comet  its  period  has  been  found  to  be 
lengthening  again  :  so  that,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  movements,  it  is  certainly  not  a  resisting  medium,  of 
which  there  is  practically  no  evidence.  What  is  more,  comets 
have  passed  within  300,000  miles  of  the  sun's  surface  without 
the  least  disturbance  of  their  motion.  Yet  there  the  "  resisting 
medium,"  if  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  solar  atmosphere,  as  the  author 
appears  to  consider,  would  be  almost  at  its  densest.  "  Mars," 
says  Mr.  Peck,  on  p.  49,  "  is  a  planet  not  nearly  so  mountainous 
as  Mercury  or  our  earth."  We  know  practically  nothing  about 
the  surface  of  Mercury,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  mark- 
ings observed  upon  the  planet  really  are.  But  enough  has  been 
said  to  .show  the  want  of  caution  of  which  we  have  complained. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  mention  such  minor  inaccuracies 
as  "Herschell"  for  Ilerschel,  on  plate  8b;  and  "Demois"for 
Deimos,  on  page  50.  We  notice,  too,  that  Capella  is  placed  in 
the  first  class  of  stars  on  page  22,  and  (correctly)  in  the  second 
class  in  the  table  on  the  following  page.  On  plate  5,  Fomalhaut 
is  given  as  a  double  star;  we  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  for 
this,  though  the  star  has  a  faint  companion,  much  too  distant  to 
be  shown  in  the  diagram. 

The  best  of  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  two  photographs 
of  tho  moon,  taken  with  the  author's  13-inch  telescope,  which 
form  the  frouti-piece.  But  the  drawings  of  the  planets  are  ex- 
tremely crude.  The  chart  of  Mars  is  a  very  coarse  reproduction 
of  Schiaparelli's  drawing  ;  it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
give  pictures  more  resembling  what  an  amateur  is  likely  to  see. 


The  figures  of  nebuhe  on  plate  8  are  extremely  poor,  and  not 
always  taken  from  the  best  .sources  ;  the  great  nebuloc  in 
Andromeda  and  Orion  are  esjiecially  Ijad.  The  figures  of  comets 
on  plati!  16  are  a  little  better,  but  the  drawing  of  the  sun  on 
plate  9,  with  a  fanciful  corona  (perhaps  intended  for  that  of 
1871),  and  with  monstrous  prominences,  is  a  gross  caricature.  The 
numerous  diagrams,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as  good  as  can  be 
desired,  and  the  representations  of  orbits  of  planets,  satellites, 
&.C.,  are  certainly  useful.  The  work  also  contains  a  large  number 
of  excellent  tables;  these,  and  the  atlas  of  twelve  charts  of  the 
stars,  with  a  brief  catalogue  of  the  interesting  objects  in  each 
constellation,  will  probably  prove  the  most  useful  portion  of  the 
work.  The  atlas  is  preceded  by  twenty-four  circular  maps  for 
finding  the  stars  at  different  dates  and  hours.  We  imagine  the 
scale  of  these,  however,  is  loo  small  fir  the  purpose. 


IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  CII.\KLES  LAMB.* 

"  T  FOLLOW  still  the  footing  of  thy  feete.''  Such  might  have 
-L  been  the  motto  to  this  kindly  and  modest  memorial,  in  which, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Preface,  "affectionate  allegiance" 
is  certainly  the  pervading  s])irit.  To  trace  out  the  doomed  or 
disappearing  haunts  and  habitations  of  Lamb ;  to  note  his 
breathing-places  before  he  lay  down  in  that  last  sleep  at 
Edmonton  ;  to  catch  back  something  from  the  iconoclast  and  the 
municipal  devastator — these  things  have  been  Dr.  Martin's  task. 
It  is  a  task  that  was  well  worth  performing,  and  we  may  be 
thankful  fir  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
Dr.  Martin  is  no  carpet-topographer,  reviving  antiquity  with  an 
almanac  and  an  ordnance  map.  Like  Mr.  Micawber,  of  immortal 
memory,  he  goes  and  sees  the  Medway  ;  and,  luckily  for  him,  it 
is  not  yet  too  late.  Time,  that  has  carted  away  Dryden's  house, 
and  Byron's  birtlijilace,  and  Milton's  home  in  Petty  France,  has 
still  preserved  not  a  few  of  the  abodes  in  which  Lamb  sojourned. 
To  all  of  these  in  succession  Dr.  Martin  has  travelled : — from 
Crown  Itow  ("  place  of  my  kindly  engendure  "),  where  "  Elia"  was 
born,  to  Bay  Cottage,  where  he  died.  lie  has  haunted  Christ's 
Hospital  for  memories  ;  he  has  striven  to  call  up  the  shade  of  the 
South  Sea  House;  he  has  laboured,  under  the  lineaments  of 
Blakesvvare,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  recover  the  "  Blakesmoor "  of 
the  I^say.s  with  its  "  triple  terraces  "  and  its  "  sunbaked  southern 
wall "  ;  he  has  read  under  the  Widford  elms  the  epitaph  on 
Lamb's  grandmother;  he  has  re-enacted,  on  i's  site  at  Lincoln's- 
Inn-Fields,  that  terrible  tragedy  of  his  sister's  frenzy;  he  has 
found  out  the  sign  of  "The  Feathers":  he  has  interviewed  the 
very  puin])  in  Hare  Court,  of  which  "  the  water  was  so  excellent 
cold,  with  brandy,  and  not  very  insipid  without  "  ; — in  fine,  he  has 
tracked  Lamb's  rusty  figure  from  the  Temple  to  Covent  Garden; 
from  Covent  Garden  to  Islington:  from  Islington  to  I'^nfield  ; 
from  I'^nfield  to  Edmonton  Churchyard.  And  though  his  book 
is  neither  systematically  biogrrtpliical,  nor  of  set  purpose  critical, 
it  has  a  mingling  of  both,  with  a  something  better  than  either — a 
perfect  loyalty  of  manner  and  matter,  a  genuine  reverence,  and  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  literary  patronage.  The  gross 
result  of  his  volume,  when  at  last  we  stand  face  to  fiice  with  Mr. 
Fulleylove's  clever  sketch  of  Lamb's  tombstone  (on  which  Gary's 
inordinate  and  feeble  epitaph  is  hapjiily  illegible),  is  that  the 
author's  genial  and  sympathetic  gossip  has,  if  possible,  heightened 
and  intensified  our  regard  for  the  man  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
happily  characterized  as  "  tlie  best  beloved  of  English  writers." 
If  we  read  Dr.  Martin  aright,  this  is  the  praise  that  he  will  value 
most.  To  write  of  Lamb  at  all  is  a  privilege;  to  write  of  him 
unworthily  would  be  a  crime. 

For  the  rest,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  illustrations  are  a  little 
unequal,  and  the  size  of  the  page,  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  the  large  scale 
of  one  or  two  of  the  designs,  is  somewhat  unusual.  Mr.  Fulleylove 
is  at  his  best  in  Edmonton  Church  and  the  two  Enfield  houses ; 
while  Mr.  Herbert  Kailton  (surely  the  born  pictorial  chronicler  of 
vanishing  London !)  is  excellent  in  the  cottage  in  Colebrook  Row 
and  in  34  Southampton  Buildings.  But  since  a  critic  must  be  fault- 
finding, it  seems  a  pity  to  have  introduced  the  smaller  cuts  at 
pp.  32  and  39,  which  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  Railtonized  them,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
sketch  at  p.  26,  the  more  so  because  Mr.  Ilailton  has  a  positive 
genius  for  this  species  of  pictorial  adaptation.  With  respect  to 
the  text,  too,  we  may  note,  without  condemnation  of  Dr.  Martin, 
that  the  anecdote  of  Goldsmith  which  he  recalls  at  ji.  13  scarcely 
bears  cross-questioning.  If  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  Goldsmith 
was  too  poor  to  give  away  a  copy  of  the  Deserted  Village  before 
he  became  rich  by  the  success  of  the  Good  Natur'd  Man,  matter- 
of-fact  has  no  option  but  to  observe  that  the  Good  Naturd  Man 
belongs  to  1768  and  the  Deserted  Village  to  1770.  The  story 
might  be  true  of  The  Traveller,  which  belongs  to  1764-  ^^^^ 
garrit  fubellas  aniles — the  "  aged  school-dame's  "  story  is  plainly 
apocryjihal.  It  is  contrary  to  all  we  know  of  Goldsmith  to  suppose 
that  he  was  ever  too  poor  to  present  any  one  with  an  eighteen- 
penny  copy  of  his  own  poem.  It  may  also  interest  Dr.  Martin 
to  know  that,  in  his  admirable  little  volume  on  tlie  Toivn  of  Cowper, 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright  gives  a  fuller  and  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  composition  of  John  Giljiin  from  the  conventional 
one  which  is  referred  to  at  p.   135,  «  propos  of  the  Bell  at 

*  Jn  the  Fiii'tfirhils  of  Charles  Lamb.  By  Benjaiiiiii  Ellis  Martin.  Illus- 
trated by  Herbert  Kailton  and  John  Fulleylove.  With  a  Bibliography  br 
E.  D.  Nortb.    London:  UeDtley.  1891. 
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Edmonton.  should  add  tliat  the  careful  and  very  iniiuite 

Bibliography — the  first,  as  far  as  we  are  aware — which  Mr.  E.  D. 
North°has  "added  to  the  FootMnts  of  Lamb  adds  considerably  to 
the  value  cf  the  book.  From  the  list  of  first  editions  we  learn 
that  John  Woodcil  (.with  autograph)  has  fetched  ill.  15s.; 
Mrs.  Leiceifer'ct  School,  2nd  edn!.  16/.  los.\  Tales  from  Shahe- 
spear,  1^,1.  IX<.:  the  rare  J'oetri/for  Children,  35/.  ;  Prince  Dorus,^ 
45/.;  Beauty  ami  the  Beast,  34/.;  while  the  orig-inal  editions  of 
the  Essays  produced  but  11/.  1 5.?.  It  would  he  interesting  if 
we  could  hear  Lamb's  comment  upon  this  significant  schedule  of 
prices. 


HORACE  WALPOLl'.* 

THIS  beautiful  volume  which  was,  we  believe,  composed  for 
the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York  has  two  diffisrent  attractions 
or  classes  of  attraction.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  printed  as  well  as 
American  printers  can  print  (though  rot  without  an  occasional 
lapse  into  such  absurdities  as  "  knowl-edge,"  which,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, means  the  brow  or  summit  of  a  knowl  or  knoll),  the  page 
being  well  .set  in  the  midst  of  an  ample  but  not  extravagant 
margin  of  unsized  paper,  and  it  is  further  decorated  with  a  decent 
profusion  of  page-plates  and  of  very  elegant  head  and  tail  pieces 
from  the  pencils  of  I'ercy  and  Leon  Moran.  The  execution  of 
these  is  on  the  whole  excellent,  though  occasionally  the  etchings 
are  less  sharply  printed  than  they  might  be,  and  we  could  have 
willingly  spared  a  dead  Chatterton,  sprawling  all  over  the  page, 
who  is  both  ])aiiiful  and  irrelevant.  But  tliese  exterior  attrac- 
tions are  as  nothing  to  Mr.  Dobson  s  admirable  narrative  of  a  life 
and  character  which  he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  which, 
perhaps,  nobody  living  is  so  well  qualified,  not  merely  by 
knowledge,  but  also  by  disposition,  to  relate  as  himself.  There 
are,  we  believe,  but  very  few  copies  of  the  book  for  sale,  and 
everybody  who  knows  a  possession  in  the  book  way  when  he  sees 
it  should  make  haste  to  procure  one. 

A  great  deal  lias  been  written  on  Horace  Walpole  ;  but  we 
almost  think  that  this  is  the  first  study  of  him  which  is  at  once 
competent  and  fair.  Mr.  Dobson,  as  in  duty  bound,  speculates 
(or  rather  mentions  the  speculations  of  others)  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  dead  set  which  Macaiilay  made  on  Horace.  We  do  not  know 
that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  far  to  account  for  it.  There  was  hardly 
anything  that  Macaulay  would  not  sacrifice  for  the  opportunity  of  a 
string  of  crackling  and  sparkling  antitheses,  and  Walpole  gave  him 
an  almost  unmatched  opportunity  of  the  kind  both  in  his  own  person 
and  as  contrasted  with  his  father.  If  anything  more  was  needed  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Orford,  as  distinguished  from 
Mr.  Walpole,  became  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  Tory  at  the  last ;  but 
we  hardly  think  that  anything  more  was  needed.  To  anybody 
-who  wants  not  to  crackle  and  sparkle,  but  to  judge,  Walpole  pre- 
sents a  very  diff'ei-ent  spectacle.  As  a  man  we  do  not  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  like  him  very  much,  and  even  as  a  man  of 
taste  he  must  he  considered  with  a  good  deal  of  allowance.  He 
was  not  such  a  fribble,  or  so  affected,  or  so  wilfully  eccentric,  or 
so  much  of  a  gentleman-usher  as  Macaulay  makes  out;  but,  with- 
out using  the  B  15  B  pencil  which  it  pleased  the  essayist  to 
employ,  a  tolerably  dark  picture  might  be  drawn  of  his  frivolity, 
his  affectation,  his  deliberate  eccentricity,  his  courtiership.  He 
very  handsomely  acknowledged  his  own  faults  in  the  Gray 
■matter,  and  firay  must  have  been  a  very  trying  friend.  We 
have  always  thought  that  the  imput^ations  made  on  him  in  that 
of  Chatterton  were  excessively  unjust  and  a  little  childish.  But 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  clear  him  of  the  charge  of  self- 
absorption  and  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  others.  In  short,  the 
best  way  by  far  is  to  take  him  as  the  subject  neither  of  indictment, 
nor  of  advocacy,  but  of  enlightened,  charitable,  interested,  and 
interesting  comment.  This  is  what  Mr.  Dobson  has  done.  He  has 
followed  "Horry"  from  his  cradle — his  dubious  and  scandal- 
beshaded  cradle — to  the  grave  which  called  him  away  from  the 
Strawberry  and  the  Miss  Berrys  of  his  delight.  He  has  judiciously 
culled  from  the  letters  many,  but  not  too  many,  of  their  best 
things.  lie  has,  besides  a  formal  I'st  of  productions  of  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  Press,  given  some  notice  of  that  institution  in  the 
text.  He  has  described  the  way  in  which  "  Strawberry  "  itself 
rose  from  a  modest  cottage  to  the  dignity  of  a  Gothic  or  pseudo- 
Gothic  castle,  with  a  gallery  more  than  fifty  feet  long,  and  a 
Round  tower  and  a  cloister,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  has  given 
plans  of  the  building  and  notes  on  the  principal  curios,  whereof 
he  very  justly  remarks  that,  if  they  had  been  disposed  of 
in  our  time,  instead  of  to  the  comparatively  indifferent  public 
of  fifty  years  ago,  there  would  have  been  a  very  different  sort  of 
competition  for  them.  Of  the  various  friends  of  Horace,  from 
Kitty  Olive  to  Lady  Aylesbury,  and  from  (:iilly  Williams  to  my 
Lord  Bath,  he  has  taken  due,  and  not  undue,  notice.  He  has 
•once  more  printed  that  letter  to  Rousseau  which  was  not  very 
admirable  French  even  after  it  had  been  revised  by  half  the  wits 
of  Paris,  and  which,  considering  Rousseau's  known  idiosyncrasy 
and  his  great,  if  not  undeserved,  sufferings,  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  bad-hearted  things  that  Horace  ever  did.  Best  of 
all,  he  has  fused  all  these  and  many  other  matters  into  a  fluent 
and  agreeable  narrative,  nowhere  tricked  and  frounced  with 
bookmaker's  graces,  everywhere  furnished  with  a  solidity  and 
minuteness  of  information  to  which  no  bookmaker  coidd  pretend. 

*  Horace  WoJpoJe  :  a  Memoir.  With  an  Appendix  of  liooks  printed  at 
tlie  Strawbprrv  Ilill  I'ress.  By  Austin  Dobson.  Londoa  •  0.«good, 
-Mcllvaine,  &  Co. 


So  that,  while  as  book-lovers  we  rejoice  at  the  ))eauty  of  the 
book,  we  cannot  help  being  a  little  sorry  that  its  limited  issue 
will  prevent  it  from  being  generally  accessible.  There  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  so  good  available  elsewhere  for  any  one  w  ho  wants 
to  know  what  Walpole  really  was  and  really  did,  without  the 
task — agreeal:>le  enough  to  a  lover  of  literature  with  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  but  herculean  to  any  one  else — of  going 
through  the  thousands  of  letters  and  the  not  inconsiderable 
baggage  of  other  work  that  he  accumulated. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  PRINCESS  LIEVEN  AND  EARL  GREY.* 

WITH  this  third  volume  Mr.  le  Strange  brings  his  edition 
and  translation  of  the  Lieven-Grey  Correspondence  to  an 
end.  The  lady's  French  is,  as  it  was  in  the  two  others,  flowingly 
rendered  and  not  overburdened  with  notes,  though  all  that  abso- 
lutely requires  explanation  is  explained.  One  curious  slip  we 
note  in  the  text — the  expression  "  to  orient  myself  somewhat  in 
Petersburg  society."  This  is  good  Florae,  but  it  is  not  an  idio- 
matic rendering  of  "  m'orienter,"  which  we  take  to  be  the  word 
used  by  the  Princess.  The  note  on  p.  224  contains  a  distinct 
error  in  a  matter  of  fact,  as  his  text,  which  speaks  of  the 
"raising  of  the  siege  "of  Bilbao  being  "useful  to  Palmerston" 
should  have  shown  Mr.  le  Strange.  His  note  runs,  "  Bilbao, 
which  the  Carlists  surrendered  on  December  21,  had  been  be- 
sieged by  General  Espartero,  assisted  by  the  British  Legion." 
The  siege  then  was  not  raised,  and  if  it  had  been,  in  whau  way  could 
the  defeat  of  the  Briti.sh  Legion  have  been  useful  to  its  creator 
Palmerston?  Mr.  le  Strange  has  reversed  the  roles  of  the 
parties.  Bilbao  was  never  in  possession  of  the  Carlists.  It  was 
besieged  by  them,  and  relieved  ly  Espartero  and  the  British 
Legion,  which  explains  the  expression  in  Lord  Grey's  letter. 
This  is  tlie  extent  of  our  fault-finding.  This  third  volume  will  be 
found  more  interesting,  we  should  think,  than  the  first  or  second. 
The  interest  does  not  lie  in  the  political  information  it  contains, 
or  the  comment  either  correspondent  makes  on  what  there  is. 
An  expression  frequently  used  by  the  Princess  criticizes  all  this 
larger  portion  of  the  letters  pretty  thoroughly.  She  is  continually 
crying  I  only  know,  or  you  only  tell  me,  "the  bare  fact." 
There  is  too  much  of  the  "  bare  fact  "  which  we  can  learn  from  a 
hundred  handbooks.  The  comment  on  that  fact,  which  is  what 
can  alone  give  abiding  interest  to  letters  on  politics,  is,  to  be  frank, 
of  the  flattest.  One  does  not  really  need  to  have  been  Premier 
to  see,  like  Lord  Grey,  that  the  Spaniards  are  an  extraordinary 
people,  and  that  nobody  knows  what  they  will  do  next.  This  is 
a  fair  sample  of  his  Whig  lordship's  profound  observations.  The 
Princess  is  rather  better,  and  we  applaud  her  for  saying,  as  she 
does  as  early  as  1835,  that  Peel  was  really  a  Whig.  Still,  even 
she  has  nothing  to  say  which  a  thousand  contemporaries  of  very 
average  intelligence  could  not  have  said,  and  did  not  say.  The 
whole  correspondence  is,  in  fact,  a  warning  to  those  who  think 
private  information  is  nei'essary  to  entitle  man  or  woman  to  an 
opinion  of  politics.  Here  were  two  well-informed  people,  if  there 
ever  were,  and  yet,  let  any  one  compare  their  letters  with,  say, 
Mallet  dii  Pan,  and  he  will  see  the  difference  between  the  real 
political  critic,  and  the  intelligent  but  merely  commonplace 
person  who,  by  the  accident  of  birth,,  has  been  put  in  the  way  of 
learning  the  moves  of  the  players  a  week  sooner  than  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

The  true  interest  of  the  volume  is  personal.  It  lies  in  tke 
picture  given  of  two  people  grown  old,  left  solitary  by  death  of 
friends,  and  stranded  by  time  and  tide.  From  her  exile  in  St. 
Petersburg,  where  snow  and  ice  make  her  long  for  the  "  beautiful 
climate  of  England  "  (so  true  is  it  that  good  and  evil  are  com- 
parative), the  Princess  writes  that  she  stifles  in  the  frivolous 
boredom  of  the  Court,  in  spite  of  the  goodness  of  the  Czar.  She 
appeals  to  Grey  to  tell  her  something.  He  gives  her  "  the  bare 
fact,"  and  advises  her  to  read  the  Times,  though  it  is  "  the  most 
infamous  of  all  papers."  The  Princess  wants  something  not  com- 
municated to  the  vulgar  herd  who  read  the  Times.  Lord  Grey 
has  nothing  to  tell,  and  very  frankly  says  alter  a  time  that  it  is 
because  nobody  any  longer  tells  him  anything.  This  tiresome 
duet  is  at  last  broken  by  something  with  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  it. 
The  Princess's  two  boys  died  one  soon  after  the  other,  and  the 
woman  breaks  into  a  passion  of  grief,  which  is  (God  forgive  us  for 
saying  so!)  a  blessed  relief  amid  the  musty  odds  and  ends  of 
political  commonplace.  Then  her  health  gave  way,  and  she 
escaped  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Paris.  With  the  fear  of  death 
before  her,  and,  as  we  very  clearly  see,  the  terror  of  unutterable 
boredom  at  the  Russian  Court,  she  refused  to  go  back.  Her 
resolution  offended  Nicholas,  and  he  showed  his  annoyance  in  a 
very  characteristic  way.  Prince  Lieven  was  refused  leave  to  see 
his  wife.  The  Prince,  who,  as  his  wife  says,  was  "'  at  the  mercy 
of  Court  favour  or  disfavour,"  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  as 
the  Czar  did.  He  was,  no  doubt,  right  in  suspecting  that  it  was 
not  only  her  health  which  kept  the  Princess  at  Paris,  but  it  was 
a  strong  measure  on  bis  part  to  avoid  Paris  ostentatiously  when 
he  did  get  leave  ;  and  if,  as  his  wife  alleges,  he  curried  favour 
with  his  master  by  leaving  her  to  learn  of  the  death  of  a  third  son 
by  the  return  of  a  letter  through  the  dead-letter  oflice,  he  must 
have  been  guilty  of  the  most  abject  form  of  Russian  Court 

*  Correspondence  of  Princets  Li'^ven  and  Earl  Greij.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated hy  Guy  le  Strange.    Vol.  III.  1834  to  1841.    London  :  Bentley. 
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flunkeyism.  He  died  himself  soon  after,  and  was,  perhaps,  inno- 
cent of  this  brutality.  The  Princess  grew  more  solitary,  more 
convinced  that  "  as  one  advances  in  age  one  must  needs  admit 
how  much  the  sorrow  in  life  surpasses  the  sum  of  its  joys."  To 
Kussia  she  would  not  go  back  without  assurance  that  the  "widow 
of  Prince  Lieven "  would  be  properly  received.  The  llussian 
ambassador,  to  whom  this  was  said  at  Paris,  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, and  talked  of  many  things.  The  Princess  remained  at 
Paris,  making  subacid  remarks  about  the  dear  Czar.  Her  letters 
to  Grey  begin  to  contain  complaints  that  he  does  not  answer,  and 
his  replies  to  abotmd  in  excuses  for  the  interruption  caused  by 
business.  He  had  found  time  to  write  when  he  was  busier  and 
they  were  younger.  Their  correspondence  seems  to  have  died  a 
natural  death  about  four  years  before  the  Earl's  end.  It  had 
subsisted  for  some  time  on  family  news,  the  inferiority  of 
Wellington  to  a  model  Whig,  and  the  wickedness  and  stupidity  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  In  the  Greville  Memoirs  it  is  recorded  how 
John  (or  was  it  Thomas  ?)  met  the  Princess  grown  old,  and  they 
mutually  agreed  that,  when  you  have  no  ideas  of  your  own,  it  is 
sad  to  be  left  without  information  by  a  world  which  gets  on 
■without  j-ou.  An  old  age  of  cards  is  gayer,  and  not  less  respect- 
able. In  the  latter  end  of  Earl  Grey,  the  family  man  appears  in 
kindly  colours,  and  now  and  then  the  eigliteenth-century  noble 
peeps  out  nicely.  His  quiet  remark  that  his  son,  the  Colonel,  is 
about  to  marry  a  pretty  Miss  Farquhar,  and  that  he  really  does 
not  know  liow  they  propose  to  exist,  is  bland  and  pleasing.  More 
characteristic,  too,  is  his  comment  in  1836  on  the  peerages  of 
Pepys,  Bickersteth,  and  Campbell  (the  last  being  the  Stratheden 
title  for  his  wife) : — "  I  confess  that  three  law  peerages  at  once 
are  more  than  are  quite  suited  to  my  taste,  particularly  when  I 
look  at  the  tribe  which  has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords."  There  spoke  the  very  soul  of  the  "  old  Whig 
coonexion." 


DANTE  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  NOTES.* 

THIS  very  charming  little  vohmie  is  described  as  having  been 
"  sent  out  to  his  classes  by  the  llev.  Dr.  Whyte,  of  St. 
George's  Free  Church,  Edinburgh."  We  do  not  know  what  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Whyte's  classes  may  be;  but,  if  they  frequently  have 
books  of  this  kind  sent  out  to  them,  we  can  only  say  that  this  "class 
privilege"  is  no  idle  Avord.  The  book  is  very  prettily  bound,  and 
quite  charmingly  printed,  by  the  famous  house  whose  name  it 
bears.  As  a  large-paper  issue  it  deserves  the  praise — rare  of 
the  rarest,  as  far  as  English  books  are  concerned — of  having  the 
interior  margins  properly  adjusted  to  the  exterior:  and  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  presenting  an  ordinary  page,  gawkily  lengthened 
at  bottom  and  side,  but  with  text  set  in  and  hunched  up  towards 
the  top,  just  as  if  it  were  on  small  paper.  The  notes,  which  are  not 
extensive,  have  been  arranged  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sutherland  Black, 
with  a  combination  of  knowledge  and  reticence  worthy  of  great 
praise,  so  as  to  provide  the  student  who  is  commencing  Dantist 
•with  exactly  the  right  amount  of  chronological  and  bibliographical 
information.  We  have  hardly  noticed  a  doubtful  statement  of  Mr. 
Black's,  except  that  Duns  Scotus  was  born  in  Scotland  ;  wherein, 
perhaps,  patriotism  has  a  little  "  underwritten  "  probability,  and 
tried  to  convert  it  into  certainty.  The  bibliography  proper  might 
have  been  a  little  extended  ;  but  the  "  Dante  Chronology  "  and 
"  Dante's  Library  "  could  not  easily  have  been  bettered. 

The  feature  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  illustrations;  and 
these,  for  felicity  and  originalitj-,  it  is  not  easy  to  overpraise.  It 
is  the  constant  fault  of  illustrators  of  Dante,  as  of  illustrators  of 
others  of  the  very  greatest  writers,  that  their  attempts  are  too 
elaborate,  and  thus  enter  into  a  competition,  at  once  close  and 
hopeless,  with  the  text  itself.  Colour  and  line,  great  as  they  are, 
can  but  lag  behind  language,  which  holds  of  the  Logos,  and  is 
divine.  Mrs.  Traquair  has  wisely  chosen  a  very  peculiar  style, 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  more  like  that  of  Callot  than  any  other 
■we  can  think  of  at  the  moment,  though  something  like  it  has 
been  tried  with  Dante  before.  The  figures  are  very  small,  they 
and  the  other  details  are  almost  wholly  in  outline,  and  there  is, 
for  the  most  part,  no  attempt  at  background.  The  singularity  of 
this  may,  at  first,  rather  startle  the  unlearned  and  ignorant,  but 
even  on  some  of  these  its  good  eifect  cannot  long  fail  to  take 
hold  ;  while  those  to  whom  methods  are  comparatively  indiflerent, 
provided  they  are  well  selected  for  the  special  purpose  and  well 
carried  out,  will  need  no  reconciling.  The  plates  of  the  ]^arthly 
Paradise  and  its  visions  may  be  specified  as  remarkably  satisfactory : 
■while  the  figure  of  Beatrice  is,  on  the  whole,  very  well  caught 
and  imagined.  Indeed,  the  method  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
the  whole  of  the  Paradiso  illustrations;  the  cornices  of  Purgatory 
are  well  rendered  ;  and  in  the  Inferno  the  plunge  on  Geryon  into 
Malebolge  may  be  selected  as  one  of  the  most  successful. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. t 

THIS,  the  third  volume  of  The  ChurcJi  of  Scotland,  is  written 
by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  W.  Niveu,  whose  name  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  previously  seen  among  those  of  Scottish  authors. 
The  Editor's  selection  of  Mr.  Niven  as  one  of  his  coadjutors  is, 

*  Danie  Illustrations  and  Notes.  By  Phoebe  Ante  Traquair  and  J  S. 
Black.    Eilinburgti  :  privately  printed'by  Constable  &  Co. 
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however,  fully  justified  by  the  result.  The  important  period  of 
the  history  of  the  Kirk  entrusted  to  him,  that  extending  from  the 
Revolution  of  1688  to  the  ])resent  time,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Niven 
in  a  very  intelligent  manner,  and  in  a  style  that  is  always  simple 
and  clear.  He  approaches  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of 
what  is  called,  in  Scotland,  a  "  Moderate" — that  is  to  say,  a  con- 
stitutional churchman.  We  have  not  seen  the  Kirk's  relation  to 
lay  jiatronage,  its  attitude  to  the  eighteenth  century  Dissenters, 
who  now  constitute  what  is  called  the  "U.P."  body,  nor  the 
whole  battle  with  the  Courts  of  law  which  ended  in  the  seces- 
sion of  the  "Free  Church"  in  1843,  set  forth  and  justified  more 
temperately  and  clearly  than  in  Mr.  Niven's  pages.  The  obstinate 
and  self-righteous  intolerance  of  the  first  seceders,  and  the  spiritual 
arrogance  of  the  "  non-intrusionists  "  of  1843,  are  exposed  with 'a 
frankness  and  truth  which  will  not  be  relished  by  the  members 
of  these  sects,  which  form  now  the  stronghold  "of  the  bigoted 
Gladstonianism  of  Scotland.  The  volume  will  throw  a  clear 
light  on  the  true  character  of  these  dissensions,  to  those  who 
go  to  it  for  enlightenment.  The  growth  and  expansion  of 
the  National  Church  in  every  department  of  ecclesiastical 
thought  and  action,  since  the  last  secession,  are  proved  by  the 
irrefragable  testimony  of  facts  and  figures,  which  Mr.  Niven 
adduces  in  an  order  and  quantity  fatal  to  the  often-repeated  alle- 
gation of  the  Disestablishers,  that  the  "  Old  Kirk  "  is  effete,  in- 
dolent, and  retrogressive.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  the 
very  reverse ;  and  these  latest  pages  of  its  latest  history  bear  the 
most  conclusive  witness  to  the  fact. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M ANDRE  THEURIET'S  Reine  des  bois  (i)  has,  wo  think, 
•  already  appeared  in  a  more  splendid  edition  ;  it  now  puts 
itself  at  the  disposition  of  readers  in  the  ordinary  "  three-fifty  " 
form.  Everything  that  M.  Theuriet  writes  is  worth  reading ; 
and,  though  we  do  not  know  that  this  is  of  his  best,  it  is  of  his 
good.  The  title-story  of  llistoire  invraisemblable  (2)  deserves 
some  praise  for  ingenious  management.  The  problem  is.  Who 
has  committed  two  horrible  but  quite  untraceable  murders,  which 
tax  the  skill  of  a  clever  young  proeureur,  and  puzzle  him  and 
everybody  else  completely,  till  a  third  sets  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt  in  a  sufficiently  terrible  way  ?  The  ingenuity  lies  in  this — 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  story  the  reader  (at  least,  if  we  may 
judge  by  ourselves)  hits  on  the  true  solution,  and  is  then  cleverly- 
conducted  away  from  it,  and  led  to  fix  upon  a  false  one  till  the 
very  moment  of  the  actiuil  discovery.  The  trick  is  not,  of  course, 
new — what  trick  is? — but  it  is  good  and  well  done.  Of  the 
second  and  longer  story  we  cannot  speak  so  well.  A  widow 
who  after  six  years'  marriage  "  awakes  to  love  "  is  quite  a  pos- 
sible, but  a  difficult,  subject,  and  not  very  interesting.  And 
there  is  an  old  doctor  who  says,  "  Le  sourire,  c'est  le  parfum  de 
la  jeunesse."  Now  really  an  old  man  ought  to  know  better  than 
to  talk  like  that.  Les Jiaiv^ailles  de  Ther'ese  (3)  comes,  we  think, 
more  completely  up  to  the  conception  of  the  "  Nouvelle  Collec- 
tion "  in  which  it  appears — a  collection  which  was  to  be  not 
iminteresting  but  rigidly  honnt'te — than  any  of  the  preceding 
numbers,  good  as  some  of  them  have  been.  The  description  of 
the  curious  country  household,  with  its  vagrant  head — a  doctor 
who  wanders  about  the  world  on  steamers  to  console  him- 
self for  the  loss  of  his  wife — his  charming  Creole  daughter 
and  her  learned  cousin,  who  has  made  himself  village  school- 
master on  purpose  to  be  near  her,  who  adores  her,  and  whom 
she  adores,  though  she  for  a  long  time  never  thinks  of  him  except 
as  a  kind  of  infinitely  elder  brother,  is  emphatically  "pretty" 
and  capitally  managed.  Whether  it  is,  even  with  the  develop- 
ments given  to  it  by  the  arrival  of  a  family  of  Parisians,  quite 
long  enough  or  strong  enough  to  bear  a  whole  volume  may 
cause  differences  of  opinion.  We  think  that,  given  the  object  of 
the  series,  it  is.  M.  Leo  Trez(5nik's  book  is  also  a  Norman,  or  at 
least  a  Fercheron,  study,  but  it  is  of  a  much  harder  and  less 
rose-pink  kind,  though  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  maimer  of 
naturalist.  "Uncle  Cyril"  (4)  is  a  rich  ex-cheapjack,  of 
libertine  antecedents,  who  has  invested  largely  in  land  from  his 
savings  and  from  legacies,  but  who  lives  alone  in  a  dwelling  at 
the  top  of  a  hill,  by  the  side  of  which  is  a  legendary  chasm 
called  the  Trou  au  Viau  [Veau].  He  has  two  nieces — 
one  a  prude  and  a  screw,  who  has  married  a  countryman  ; 
the  other  a  sentimental  young  person  who  has  been  bullied  into 
marrying  a  bagman  of  evil  manners,  and  who  runs  away  ■with  his 
friend.  The  respectable  niece  and  her  husband  watch  in  the  most 
painful  manner  for  Uncle  Cyril's  magot,  find  it  out  after  his 
mysterious  death  by  much  searching,  and  are  deprived  of  it  in  a 
manner  equally  mysterious.  The  book  is  not  without  merit,  but 
here  also  there  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  amount  of  character-draw- 
ing to  carry  the  interest  through. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  its  original  English  form,  Mr.  Spiers's 
edition  of  Vigny's  (Mr.  Spiers  shall  have  the  credit  of  not  calling 

( i)  lieine  des  bnis.    Par  Andre' Theuriet.    Paris  :  Charpentior. 
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Levy. 
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him  de  Vigny)  Canne  de  jonc  (5)  may  have  been  noticed  by  us. 
It  seems  to  "have  obtained  sufficient  favour  over-seas  to  be  repro- 
duced. The  text  is  a  very  good  reading-boob.  Mr.  Spiers's  notes 
take  the  too  usual  form  of  not  very  good  translations.  His  intro- 
duction is  very  brief,  and  it  might  easily  be  better.  The  "sensuous 
vagueness  of  "Lamartine is  a  most  remarkable  discovery;  cer- 
tamly  no  one  before  Mr.  Spiers  has  found  much  sensuousness 
in  Lamartine,  who  cut  out  the  best  stanza  in  Le  lac  because  it 
talked  of  hearts  being  close  together.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
was  so  fond  of  contrasting  the  good  taste  of  French  with  the  bad 
taste  of  English,  would  not  have  liked  the  words  "Another 
dramatic  writer  who,  though  alive,  is  even  more  completely  for- 
gotten than  Etienne."  And  we  own  that  a  writer  who  talks 
about  "  the  weary  perusal  of  the  self-consciously  involved  and 
neologistic  poetry  of  most  of  the  writers  of  the  contemporary 
school  "  seems  to" be  rather  terribly  in  want  of  the  "  needed  rest 
•which,  he  says,  Vigny  aflbrds  after  that  perusal. 


NEW  BOOKS  A^TD  REPRINTS. 

A  PLEA  for  Liberty,  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mackay  (John 
Murray),  comprises  a  dozen  essays  against  Socialistic  legis- 
lation, by  the  editor  and  other  writers,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencfer.  Liberty  threatened  by  Socialism  is  a 
subject  that  offers  a  variety  of  illustration.  It  has  inspired  Mr. 
Stanley  Robinson  to  put  forth  a  cogent  and  lively  exposition  of 
the  "  Impracticability  of  Socialism."  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is, 
as  everybody  knows,  opposed  to  Socialism,  because  he  is  in  favour 
of  progress,  and  Socialism,  he  conceives,  is  essentially  retrogressive. 
The  very  title  of  his  essay — "  From  Freedom  to  Bondage  " — 
indicates  his  position,  and  admirably  accords  with  the  clearness 
and  force  of  his  argument.  Nothing  could  be  more  convincing 
and  complete  than  Mr.  Spencer's  comparison  of  society  under  the 
rule  of  voluntary  co-operation  and  society  in  the  bonds  of  Socialistic 
or  compulsory  co-operation.  The  Socialistic  idea  is  vitiated  by 
its  inherent  tendency  to  tyranny.  The  complex  machinery  of 
control  over  production  which  Socialism  would  establish  must,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  shows,  inevitably  result  in  the  worst  form  of 
despotism.  "  The  ultimate  result,"  he  concludes,  "  must  be  a 
society  like  that  of  ancient  Peru,  dreadful  to  contemplate,  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people,  elaborately  regimented  in  groups 
of  10,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000,  ruled  by  officers  of  corresponding 
grades,  and  tied  to  their  districts,  were  superintended  in  their 
private  lives  as  well  as  in  their  industries,  and  toiled  hopelessly 
for  the  support  of  the  governmental  organization."  "  That  evils 
admit  of  immediate  and  radical  remedies"  is,  says  Mr.  Spencer, 
"  a  fundamental  error  common  to  nearly  all  parties,  social  and 
political."  The  legislative  results  of  this  general  belief  are  but 
vain  or  doubtful,  and  too  often  measures  are  enacted  tliat 
intensify  the  evils  they  are  designed  to  cure.  "Try  a  new 
position"  is,  indeed,  but  fallacious  advice  when  it  leads  to  hasty 
legislation  at  the  bidding  of  angry  unphilosophic  discontent. 
The  subject  is  illustrated  in  some  of  the  remaining  essays ;  by 
Mr.  M.  1).  O'Brien,  for  example,  who  defines  "  Free  Libraries  "  as 
"  Socialists'  continuation  schools,"  and  asks  what  necessity  there 
is  for  these  free  circulating  libraries  of  fiction,  when  excellent 
reprints  of  the  "  best  books  "  may  be  bought  for  a  few  pence  a 
volume.  Statistics  show  that  these  free  libraries  are  of  little  or  no 
educational  value.  They  simply  provide  people,  most  of  whom 
could  well  afford  to  buy  books  or  subscribe  to  Mudie's,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  popular  fiction.  Other  notable  contributions 
to  the  volume  are  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe,  who  dis- 
cusses "The  Limits  of  Liberty";  Mr.  George  Howell,  M.P., 
whose  "  Liberty  for  Labour  "  is  a  thouglitful  review  of  recent  or 
threatened  legislative  measures  concerning  labour  and  capital ; 
Mr.  Charles  Fairfield,  who  treats,  of  "  State  Socialism  in  the 
Antipodes,"  and  the  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford,  who  supplies  an  excellent 
paper  on  tlie  working  of  the  Education  Acts  and  the  present 
position  of  Free  Education.  An  eloquent  plea  for  a  free  labour 
market  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert,  who  deals  with  Trades-Unionism 
in  a  vigorous  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  arrest  every  reader  of  this 
interesting  book. 

"  I  cannot  expect  to  please  everybody  "  is  the  sensible  admission 
of  Professor  J.  M.  Garnett  with  reference  to  his  Selections  in 
English  Prose  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) ;  "  some  will  criticize 
omissions,  others  inclusions."  And  some,  perhaps,  will  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  and  examine  the  standard  of  excellence  set  up 
by  the  selector.  While  Mr.  Garnett  speaks  in  handsome  terms  of 
the  essay  prefixed  to  Mr.  Saintsbury's  Specimens  of  English  Prose 
Style,  he  considers  that  Mr.  Saintsbury's  book  contains  "too 
many  authors  and  too  brief  specimens  of  their  style."  But  what 
is  a  "  specimen  "  'i  Surely  the  length  of  the  extract  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  representative  value  ?  Mr.  Garnett,  for 
example,  gives  Scott's  "  Essay  on  the  Drama,"  and  De  Quincey's 
SMlispeare  from  the  "  Biographies."  Now,  no  student  of  these 
writers  can  doubt  but  that  a  page  or  two  from  Old  Mortality, 
and  less  than  this  from  the  Suspiria,  were  infinitely  more  charac- 
teristic "specimens"  than  those  of  Mr.  Garnett's  choice.  We 
have  little  to  urge  against  Mr.  Garnett's  selection  of  authors, 
except  we  would  there  were  more  represented.  The  book  begins 
with  Euphues  and  ends  with  Carlyle.  It  contains  thirty-three 
specimens.    There  is  no  reason,  perhaps,  that  Lyly  should  not 
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head  tlie  list,  but  there  is  abundant  reason  against  Mr.  Garnett's 
view  that  "  Lyly's  comedies  were  the  first  worthy  of  considera- 
tion from  a  literary  point  of  view,"  unless,  indeed,  that  point  of 
view  justifies  an  utter  ignoring  of  what  constitutes  the  genius  of 
comedy,  as  displayed  in  the  inimitable  comic  spirit  of  lioister 
Doister.  Pale  and  languid  is  the  Lyly  compared  with  the  full- 
blown flowering  of  that  elder  growth. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Martineau's  Essays,  Revieivs,  and 
Addresses  (Longmans  &  Co.),  selected  and  revised  by  the  author, 
comprises  a  variety  of  papers  originally  printed  in  the  Monthly 
Repository  and  other  Reviews,  arranged  chronologically,  and 
forming  "  an  autobiographical  commentary  on  the  larger  syste- 
matic writings  for  which  they  have  gradually  prepared  the  way." 
The  edition  will  include  political  essays  which  Dr.  Martineau  had 
at  one  time  determined  to  withhold  as  "  pamphlets  of  ancient 
history,"  but  a  selection  of  which  he  finally  decided  to  preserve. 
The  decision  is  one  that  will  give  pleasure  to  many.  Of  the 
essays  in  this  volume,  we  have  that  on  "  Foreign  Policy  for  1856," 
jind  tliat  on  "  International  Duties,"  written  the  year  before,  both 
of  which  are  memorable  utterances  that  may  yet  be  profitably 
read  by  all  who  follow  Russian  policy  in  the  East.  The  bulk  of 
the  volume,  however,  consists  of  "Personal  Sketches,"  papers  on 
Priestley,  Arnold,  Comte,  Schleiermacher,  Coleridge,  J.  H. 
Newman,  Carlyle,  and  others. 

An  excellent  translation  of  Mathilde  Serao's  Fantasia  forms 
the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Ileinemann's  "  International  Library." 
This  is  a  novel  of  remarkable  power,  and,  despite  the  obvious 
influence  of  French  models,  of  striking  individuality.  Defects  of 
taste  there  are — defects  that  are  inartistic,  too— as  in  the  re- 
ference made  to  one  of  Flaubert's  works  by  Andrea  when  he 
elopes  with  Lucia ;  but  the  charm  of  the  author's  imaginative 
art  holds  us  as  an  irresistible  spell.  The  "  minute  prosaic  obser- 
vation," of  which  Mr.  Gosse  speaks,  though  at  times  excessive,  is 
very  different  from  the  insufferable  method  practised  in  much 
Russian  and  American  fiction.  There  is  not,  for  example,  a 
single  superfluous  line,  or  one  little  touch  that  has  not  signifi- 
cance, in  the  wonderful  description  of  Lucia  in  her  sitting-room 
(iii.)  luxuriating  amid  the  visible  emblems  of  her  morbid  spirit. 

There  is  more  of  audacious  invention  than  imagination  in  The 
Lost  Qnipus,  by  L.  Madreyhijo  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.),  a 
romance  of  the  last  of  the  Incas  and  the  discovery  of  the  ancient 
treasures  of  Cuzco.  The  story  is  vigorously  Avritten,  and  will 
divert  lovers  of  the  marvellous. 

The  aggrieved  parishioner  is,  perhaps,  a  more  familiar  figure 
than  the  aggrieved  curate  of  whom  a  very  explicit  sketch — real, 
not  fictitious — is  presented  in  The  Curate  of  liiyy,  by  W.  H.  H. 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  The  experience  of  the  curate,  though 
sad,  is  by  no  means  inexplicable.  He  was  clearly  not  a  model  of 
tact,  yet  not  less  clearly  was  he  the  victim  of  persecution  to 
some  extent.  W.  H.  H.  suggests  a  strike  or  combination,  of 
curates ;  or,  better  still,  more  power  to  the  "  Augmentation 
Fund,"  or  the  "  Clergy  Pension  Fund."  We  hope  his  true  story 
will  tend  to  swell  the  funds  of  these  institutions. 

Faith,  Fact  and  Fancy,  "  by  '  Catholicus  Anglicanus  '  and  his 
Wife  "  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.),  is  an  odd  miscellany  of  verse  and 
prose  on  themes  religious  and  secular,  reprinted  from  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The  contents  are  mostly  of  the  nature  of  notes, 
and  a  trifle  fragmentary.  A  poem  on  the  "  Last  of  the  Red 
Indians  "  is  surely  premature.  ^ 

A  book  entitled  Hoiu  to  Earn  theDraiviwj  Grants  (Heywood) 
is  somewhat  suggestive  of  offering  instruction  to  the  teacher  how 
to  teach.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  simplify  the  part  of  the 
teacher  in  elementary  schools,  especially  with  regard  to  the  three 
lower  Standards ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Alfred  Gardiner's  explicit  and 
well-illustrated  handbook  should,  we  imagine,  prove  eminently 
successful. 

We  should  not  have  expected  to  find  shell-cutting  and  etching 
accounted  "  Home  Arts,"  yet  we  have  in  the  series  "  Barton's 
Manuals  for  Home  Work,"  published  by  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner 
&  Co.,  Mr.  John  B.  Marsh's  Cameos,  a  practical  guide  to  the  art 
of  cutting  cameos,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Rhead's  Etching,  a  brief 
account  of  tlie  various  technical  processes  practised  by  etchers. 
Both  these  little  books  are  illustrated. 

The  Rev.  John  Richard  Burton's  Histori/  of  Kidderminster 
(Elliot  Stock)  is  based  largely  on  unpublished  MSS.  in  the 
13ritish  Museum,  or  private  ownership,  and  is  a  satisfactory 
example  of  local  or  parochial  history. 

In  his  History  of  Ilendon  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  Mr.  Edward  T. 
Evans  has  followed  the  admirable  example  of  Gilbert  White  in 
the  topography  and  "  delineation  "  of  the  Middlesex  parish.  He 
writes  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  parish,  and  is  an  agreeable  writer. 
But  Mr.  Evans,  we  think,  is  scarcely  correct  when  he  says,  after 
citing  Park,  that  there  are  no  ferns  growing  wild  near  Hendon, 
or  at  Ilampstead. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  The  Stuart  Dynasty,  by  Percy 
Melville  Thornton  (Ridgway),  a  cheap  re-issue  of  a  most  interest- 
ing book,  and  the  fifth  edition  of  the  first,  or  elementary,  part 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Routh's  treatise  On  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of 
Riyid  Bodies  (Macmillan  &c  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  A  Text-Book  of  Chemical  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  by  W.  D.  Halliburton,  M.D.  &c.  (Longmans  & 
Co.)  ;  A  New  Psychology,  by  the  Rev.  George  Jamieson,  D.D. 
(Edinburgh  :  Elliot) ;  The  Ejnstles  to  Titus,  Philemon  and  the 
Heljreivs,  being  a  volume  of  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler's  "Church 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  "  (Bell  &  Sons)  ;  The  Blind 
Apostle,  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Gaston  de  Segur,  by  Kathleen 
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O'Meara,  with  a  preface  by  Cardinal  Manning  (Hurns  &  Gates)  ; 
Pilijrims  in  Palestine,  by  Violet  Hodgson  (Putnam's  Sons); 
Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  arranged  by  A.  E.  Layng  (Blackie 
&  Son)  :  Selections  for  German  Coynposition,  with  Notes,  by  Charles 
Harris  (Boston:  Heath  &  Co.);  TAe  Public  Sc/wols  Tear  Book,  in 
two  parts,  Educational  and  Athletic,  1 S90-9 1  (Swan  Sonnenschein  & 
Co.);  Fuels,  Solid,  Liquid,  and  Gaseous,  a  Handbooli  for  Chemists 
and  Engineers,  by  H.  Joshua  Phillip  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son) ; 
Petroloffi/,  an  introductory  manual  on  the  Igneous  llocks,  by  F.  H. 
Hatch,  F.G.S.  (Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  The  Mineral  Wealth  of 
India,  a  pamphlet  by  Captain  C.  C.  Townsend,  R.A.,  in  which 
the  necessity  for  the  development  of  the  iron  ores  of  India  is  clearly 
set  forth  (Bombay  :  Thacker  &  Co.)  ;  Evolution,  by  W.  A.,  a 
selection  from  the  correspondence  of  two  young  trutli-seekers  " 
(Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  Professor  Koch's  Cure  for  Consujnption,  "  clearly 
explained  for  the  general  reader,"  by  Dr.  II.  Feller  (Ward, 
Lock,  &  Co.) ;  What  Ails  the  Baby  Z  by  Dr.  John  Dewar,  a  brief, 
yet  admirably  practical,  handbook  for  mother.^  and  nurses 
(Paterson  it  Co.);  Interstellar  .Ether,  by  Alfred  Senior  Merry 
(Stanford);  Why  I  Left  L'ongreyationalism,  by  (i.  S.  Iveaney 
(Clarke  &  Co.)  ;  London  Past  and  Present,,  by  J.  Ashton 
Ainscough  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  Beyond  the  Teil,  by  the  Author  of 
"Earth's  Many  AVaters  "  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  The  Haunted 
Man,  by  Charles  Dickens  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  A  Stranye  Wooiny, 
by  Charles  Gibbons  (Ward  &  Downey);  A  Villaye  Priest,  from 
the  French  of  Henri  Cauvain,  by  Albert  D.  Vandam  (Trischler 
&  Co.);  and  Friendly  Leaves,  the  volume  for  1890  (Wells 
Gardner  &  Co.). 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  one  of  those  incidents 
  occurred  which  puzzle  the  simple.  Mr. 

Smith,  with  the  cordial  approval  of  Mr.  Glad- 
:STONE,  expressed  doubts  about  the  possibility  of  giving  time 
for  Mr.  Morley's  Irish  motion,  because  of  the  delay  on  the 
Tithe  Bill.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  The  Tithe 
Bill  itself,  which  might  have  been  brought  in,  was  not,  and 
the  House  was  counted  out  before  dinner-time.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  as  .'•imple  as  those  who  found  it  difficult. 
For  some  reason  not  distantly  connected  with  Boulogne, 
the  Gladstonian  leaders  were  evidently  not  anxious  to  bring 
the  motion  on  ;  and  that  being  so,  the  word  had  been  given 
to  the  Welsh  members  to  obstruct  as  they  did  on  Thursday 
week.  Both  Friday  and  any  other  night  could  have  been 
easily  wasted  in  the  same  way.  C'est  la  moralite  de  crtte 
■cornedie.  The  only  business  of  any  actual  importance  was 
Mr.  E-owLANDs's  motion  for  abolishing  the  Livery  Franchise, 
which  was  discussed  with  fair  livelinesa  (Mr.  Matthews 
making  a  sensible  speech  on  the  subject),  and  rejected  by 
148  to  120.  Mr.  CoNYBEAEE  and  a  count-out  followed. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  other  House,  the  Custody  of  Children 
Bill  passed  through  Committee,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition, renewed  more  than  once  but  not  pressed  to  a  divi- 
sion, of  Lord  MoHRis.  We  own  that  we  are  rather  with 
that  ingenious  Irish  peer. 

The  only  minor  matter  of  any  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  was  a  question  (or  rather  two)  by 
Mr.  Causton  and  Mr.  Sumjiers,  intended  to  "  draw  "  the 
Attorney- General  as  to  what  would  happen  if,  in  default 
of  the  Three  R's  Bill,  Roman  Catholics  were  appointed  to 
the  Woolsack  and  the  Castle.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Sir 
Richard  Webster  was  a  recalcitrant  badger  and  absolutely 
refused  to  be  drawn  ;  whereat  loud  wails  over  his  want  of 
sportsmanship  have  come  from  the  Radical  side.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  night  was  the  Tithes  Bill,  the  report  stage  of 
which  was  not  finished,  less  owing  to  any  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Gladstonian  leaders  (who  seem  to  be  unable  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  want  a  debate  on  Ire- 
Jand  or  not)  than  to  the  rank  and  file,  who  had  either  had 
"  the  office  "  given  to  them  or  were  rebellious.  A  clause 
insisting  on  trial  by  jury  was  much  discussed,  and  rejected 
by  200  to  149,  while  another  precluding  "higher  scale" 
costs  shared  the  same  fate  by  187  to  135.  Mr.  Healy  was 
not  more  fortunate  with  some  sprouts  of  his  own  brain  ; 
but  there  was  much  bickering  over  amendments,  one  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  with  reference  to  expiring  tenancies  and  the 
right  of  the  owner  to  pay  and  recover  (to  which  it  seems 
the  Opposition  objected,  but  against  which  they  did  not 
speak),  being  accepted  by  the  Government  and  carried. 
But  most  were  rejected,  and  midnight  found  the  stage  un- 
completed. Meanwhile  the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  the 
report  of  the  Custody  of  Children  Bill,  and  had  done  such 
other  business  as  it  might. 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given  to  the  Tuam  and  Athenry  Railway  Bill,  and  the 
House  considered  and  adopted  its  new  Standing  Orders. 
In  the  Lower  House  the  usual  Ash  Wednesday  motion, 
opposed  in  the  usual  silly  and  obstructive  fashion,  was 
carried  by  226  to  135.  A  fuller  House  saw  the  carrying  of 
Mr.  Smith's  motion  of  precedence  for  the  Tithes  Bill  by 
243  to  178,  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  kiadly  giving  the  Opposi- 
tion cat  a  run  out  of  its  bag  as  to  the  Irish  debate,  and 
many  private  members  bewailing  the  time  of  which  they 
make  such  very  bad  use.  JNIildesb  bub  loudest  rose  the  wail 
of  Mr.  Brv'ce  at  being  cut  off  from  Access  to  Mountains 
just  when  he  had,  so  to  speak,  his  foot  on  the  slopes  of 
Pisgah,  after  nin?  years'  waiting.    To  which  it  can  only  be 


said  that  for  nearly  half  these  nine  years  Mr.  Bryce's  own 
friends  were  in  power,  could  have  made  him  beautiful  on 
the  mountains  at  any  time  they  pleased,  and  didn't.  Yet 
a  third  Government  motion — that  lifting  the  twelve-o'clock 
bar  for  the  evening — -was  carried  by  242  to  172.  The 
Welsh  and  other  enemies  of  the  Tithes  Bill  (it  is  fair  to 
say  that  some  Conservatives,  in  their  character  of  very 
short-sighted  farmers'  friends,  have  been  ncrirly  as  bad  as 
Mr.  Evans  or  Mr.  Abraham)  delayed  the  completion  of  the 
report  stage  till  one  o'clock  by  peddling  about  fees,  costs, 
and  other  trifles;  but  it  was  completed  at  length. 

On  Wednesday  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  got  her  innings 
later  than  usual,  owing  to  the  Ash  Wednesday  postpone- 
ment of  meeting,  but  concluded  them  earlier.  Che  debate, 
besides  being  brief,  was  extremely  unnoticeable ;  indeed, 
argument  on  this  question  has  long  been  exhausted.  The 
majority  was  one  of  the  smallest  ever  known  in  the  history 
of  the  measure,  the  numbers  being  202  to  155.  The  scanty 
remains  of  the  afternoon  were  chiefly  occupied  with  an  un- 
finished debate  on  the  Rating  of  Machinery  Bill. 

On  Tliursday  Parliament  was,  as  in  the  Autumn  Session, 
mainly  intent  on  things  not  strictly  within  itself.  But  in 
the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Dunraven  made,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  put  aside,  a  proposal  for  a  Colonial  Conference 
on  trade  and  Imperial  defence.  In  the  Lower  House  the 
third  reading  of  the  Tithe  Bill  passed  by  250  votes  to  161. 
Some  Registration  Bills  were  read  a  second  time,  as  well 
as  the  Archdeaconry  of  Cornwall  Bill,  which  experienced 
the  usual  tender  mercies  of  the  Liberationists,  but  without 
harm. 

Nothing,  we  should  suppose,  but  the  necessity 
Northampton,  of  comforting  themselves  for  the  failure  of  the 

Parnell  negotiations  could  have  induced  Glad- 
stonians  to  take  much  pride  in  winning  Northampton. 
Considering  their  constant  maintenance  of  it  with  such 
candidates  as  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  BradlaUgh  ;  con- 
sidering the  reaction  in  Mr.  BitADLAUcn's  favour  lately,  and 
the  illogical,  but  generous,  feeling  that  the  complimentary 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  in  some  way 
marred  if  the  nominee  of  his  party  were  not  returned  : 
considering  "  we  must  add  "  the  "  Tory  democracy "  of 
Mr.  Germaine  himself;  considering,  last  of  all,  the  per- 
sistent rowdyism  of  the  Northampton  Radicals,  which  has 
broken  up  almost  all  Mr.  Germaine's  meetings,  and  might 
very  well  deter  timid  and  lukewarm  folk  from  going  to  the 
poll — the  emotion  of  Mr.  Manfield,  a  very  strong  local 
candidate,  was  practically  certain,  and  it  was  most  pro- 
bible  that  he  would  be  elected  by  a  greatly  increased 
majority.  This  was  the  case,  and  the  majority  reached  the 
handsome  total  of  1,713. 

A  most  important  and  much-needed  scheme  for 
Kgypt.     reforming  the  IJgyptian  judicature  has  been 

projected  by  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  and  will,  it 
is  said,  receive  the  Khediv  e's  support.  It  is  very  distaste- 
ful to  RiAZ  Pasha  and  the  Egyptian  Conservative  ultras, 
as  well  as,  for  less  respectable  and  even  more  obvious 
reasons,  to  the  French  party.  Another  step  which  ought 
to  have  been  taken  long  ago  has  at  last  been  begun — that 
of  the  reoccupation  of  Tokar  from  Souakim  ;  fresh  troops 
being  sent  from  Egypt  to  fill  the  places  of  those  detached 
for  the  purpose. 

Forsit  n  !ind  Saturday  morning  last  brought  little  foreign 
Colonial     news  of  importance,  except  more  darkening  of 
AfiaTs.     counsel  about  Chili,  and  the   leport  of  an 
Arnaut  rising  in  Old  Servia,  which  will  be  serious  or  not 

as  it  may  suit  a  certain  Great  Power.  Some  grumblers 

will  have  a  crow  to  pluck  with  Sir  Auckland  Colmn' 
for  his  recent  expressions  about  raising  the  native  stan- 
"  dard  of  comfort"  in  India.    Where  is  the  kindness  of 
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increasing  a  man's  wants?  In  Canada  Sir  John  Mac- 

DONALD  has  started  his  electoral  campaij^n  with  a  Manifesto 
at  once  ingenious  and  patriotic.  The  (Jinadian  Opposition, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  great  frankness,  constructs  its 
platform  out  of  Free-trivde  with  the  United  States,  tariff 
against  Great  Britain,  and  a  separate  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington.   Why  not  also  Bermuda  occupied  by  a  Canadian 

garris'On  at  English  expense,  and  a  few  ofclu  r  trifles  ?  

Great  searchings  of  heart  have  arisen  in  the  United 
States  as  to  a  proposed   addition  to  the  Copyright  Bill 

dealing    with  engravings    and    similar   v/ork.  Count 

Alfred  Sctilieffen  has  been  appointed  Count  Waldersee's 
.successor  as  chief  of  the  German  Staff.  A  reply,  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  inspired  by  the  late  Chancellor,  has  been 
given  to  the  present  Chancellor's  defence  of  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  General 
VON  Caprivi  has  again  taken  the  line  of  unhesitating 
friendliness  towards  England ;  and  Mme.  Patti  has  ex- 
perienced unpleasantly  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that 
"  there  are  judges  in  Berlin,"  having  been  arrested  for 
debt  by  a  smart  agent  who  knew  how  to  make  money  out  of 

a  prima  donna's  caprices.  Count  d'Haussonville,  one  of 

the  most  respectable  of  the  Royalist  leaders  in  France,  spoke 
at  Nimes  on  Sunday,  directly  attacking  the  Lavigerie  plan 
of  bowing  in  the  temple  of  Ei.mmox,  and  indirectly  rebuking 
the  Boulangist  transactions.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but 
the  history  of  French  Royalism  is  not  cheering.  The  sup- 
pression of  Thermidor  has  led  (Heaven  knows  how  !)  to  a 
duel  between  a  journalist  and  t'nat  very  accomplished  scholar, 
M.  Larkoumet,  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department, 

who  was  wounded  "  in  the  hand  "  as  usual.  In  Italy 

a.  Ministry,  which  may  have  a  little  life,  seems  to  have 
been  formed,  chiefly  from  the  Minghettist  malcontents 
with  Signor  Crispi,  by  the  Marchese  Di  Rudini.  Its 
members  would  appear  to  be  about  as  inexperienced  as 
those  of  Lord  Derby's  famous  Ministry  of  1852,  save  that 
the  head  here  has  little  more  training  than  the  members, 
and  that  there  is  no  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  best-known 
of  them,  at  least  abroad,  is  Signor  Villari,  the  historian. 
It  is  announced  that  the  new  Cabinet  will  rigidly  adhere  to 

the  foreign  policy  of  its  forerunner.  The  endless  (juarrel 

between  Queen  Natalie  and  everybody  in  Servia  has  been 
going  on.  M.  Ristitch  has  been  very  rude  to  the  Queen  ; 
the  Queen  has  shown  that  hardly  any  rudeness  could  be 
too  great  towards  her  if  she  were  a  man.  This  unlucky 
lady  appears  to  be  not  only  a  firebrand  but  a  weather- 
cock. She  is  reported  even  to  have  drifted  from 
Russia  to    Austria,  and   the   only  interests   she  seems 

never  to  think  of  are  the  interests  of  Servia.  M.  Stam- 

bouloff,  with  his  usual  ability,  is  said  to  have  welcomed 
the  recent  demand  of  Russia  through  Germany  for  the 
expulsion  of  Nihilists  from  Bulgaria  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  Russian  spies  and  agents  who  have  .so  frequently 

bred  disorder  in  the  Principality.  We  could  hardly  believe 

that  Mr.  Stanley  really  said  that  he  had  received  gifts  from 
Sovereigns  amounting  to  500,000  dollars,  and  was  going  to 
give  them  all  to  General  Booth.  Mr.  Stanley's  arithmetic 
has  always  been  peculiar,  as  was  shown  in  his  estimate  of 
his  own  subscription  to  the  Relief  Expedition  ;  but  it  could 
scarcely  run  to  this.  Perhaps,  we  thought,  he  said  "  cents," 
not  "  dollars."  It  appears,  however,  by  later  news,  that  it 
was  said,  but  was  "  a  joke."  Mr.  Stanley's  jokes  are  even 
more  peculiar  than  his  arithmetic. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  Archbishop  Walsh 
Ireland,     assumed  the  tone  of  P6re  Duchi;ne — adjusted, 
of  course,  to  an  archiepiscopal  key — in  re- 
ference to  the  National  League,  which,  it  seems,  does  not 
respect  bishops.    A  terrible  thing,  certainly ;  but,  suppose 
bishops,  on  their  side,  respect  neither  the  Pope  nor  some 

one  who  is,  even  in  the  Pope's  view,  above  the  Pope  1  

Another  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  Dr.  Logue,  of  Armagh, 
whose  record  is  as  much  more  respectable  than  Dr. 
Walsh's  as  Dr.  Walsh's  is  than  Dr.  Croke's,  rather  tardily 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ten  Commandments  with  a 
pastoral.  It  will  not  do  the  Ten  Commandments  much 
good,  and  might  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  Great  Re- 
conciliation, with  which  reconciliation  may  be  connected, 
not  only  the  interesting  Parliamentary  comedy  above  com- 
mented on,  but  the  fact  that  the  railway  carriages  and 
platforms  of  Ireland  knew  not  their  disci-owned  King  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  last.  Mr.  Parnell  early  in  the  week 
spoke  very  unfavourably  of  union,  and  was  laboriously  in- 
formed by  Gladstonians  that  they  don't  know  such  a  person, 
don't  want  to  know  him,  and  never  did.  And,  alas  I  on 
Thursday  morning  came  the  news  that  the  Great  Reconcilia- 


tion itself  had  utterly  broken  down — the  breakage  being 
''  wailed  about  with  mews"  from  Mr.  O'Brien  to  the  extent 
of  one  mortal  column,  more  (juietly  regretted  by  Mr.  Dillon, 
and  announced  in  a  short  and  confident  document  by  Mr. 
Parnell.  It  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Mr.  GladstoKk 
dared  not  give  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  made  it  too  certain  that  he  was  not  going  to  be 
the  scapegoat,  that  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  have  been 
reprehenhibly  indifferent  to  the  good  of  the  Gladstoniau 
party,  and  that  the  Anti-Parnellites,  with  a  man  of  straw 
at  their  head  and  divers  conflicting  edacities,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
would  have  said,  behind  him,  were  able  to  effect  nothing. 
As  before,  however  much  it  is  boxed  about,  it  must  come 
to  good  for  Unionists,  if  only  they  keep  their  heads. 
The  revelations  which  Mr.  McCarthy  had  to  make  on 
Thursday  to  a  party,  probably  shivering  a  little  at  their 
prospect,  came  to  little  more  than  this,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  tried  the  usual  trick  which  admiring  friends  call 
prudent  reserve  and  unkind  foes  ingenious  equivocation, 
and  that  Mr.  Parnell,  a  person  who  is  not  easily  paid  with 
words,  had  seen  through  the  device.  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Mr. 
Dillon,  probably  in  the  hope  of  diverting  public  attention, 
returned  to  England  on  Thursday,  and  were  of  course,  as 

any  other  persons  in  their  position  would  be,  arrested.  

On  Tuesday  Mr.  Balfour  was  presented  for  his  degree 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  immense  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  what  a  descendant  of  the  Plantagenets  once 
so  justly  called  the  intellectual  eye  of  Ireland. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  appeared  in  the 
Correspondence.  Times  a  very    long  and,  to    tell  the  truth, 

rather  i-ambling  letter  from  Sir  GEORfiE 
BiKDWOOD,  which,  however,  enforced  a  very  valuable  truth 
— that  we  are  playing  the  utter  fool  by  meddling  with 
Hindoo  customs,  forcing  Western  fads  on  the  people  of 
India,  and  so  forth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the   week   the  Cardifi" 
Strikes.     strike  looked  rather  threatening,  Mr.  John 

Burns  being  to  the  fore  with  a  reputation  for 
successful  trade-ruining  tarnished  by  his  Scotch  failure  and 
requiring  polish ;  and  on  Monday  a  fresh  gas  strike  at 
Leeds  was  threatened.  The  Cardiff  strike  itself  has  become 
very  "  mixed,"  all  the  more  .so  that  it  is  connected  witli 
fresh  disturbances  in  the  London  Docks,  and  even  at  Liver- 
pool. There  are,  however,  signs  that  a  strong  counter- 
Union  of  "freemen  "  is  being  got  together. 

Last  Saturday  was  a  great  morning  for  railway 
Miscellaneous,  reports,  meetings,  and  announcements  of  divi- 
dends. Some  interest  was  taken  in  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Great  Northern  Directors  that  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  to- 
London  is  a  breach  of  an  agreement  concluded  under  statu- 
tory sanction.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London 

made  this  day  week  a  formal  statement  on  the  subject  of 
the  very  unnecessarily  discussed  reconciliation  service  in 

St.  Paul's.  On  "Tuesday  the  London  County  Council' 

decided  by  a  narrow  majority  not  to  expend  its  share  ot 
the  Liquor-duties,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee,  on  Technical  Education.  As  this  result 
met  the  views  of  Sir  TiioitAS  Farrer,  and  was  undisguisedly 
connected  by  some  of  its  advocates  with  schemes  of  plunder 
in  regard  to  the  City  Companies,  it  may  be  regretted  even 
by  some  who  think  the  subsidizing  of  technical  education 

little  more  than  a  costly  crotchet,  like  so  many  others.  

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Courtney  delivered  an  important  and 
valuable  lecture  on  Socialism  at  University  College,  London, 

and  Lord  Aberdeen  discoursed  on  Canada  On  Thursday 

Mr.  Gladstone  opened  the  Free  Library  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane  (where  erst  sanguineous  dentists  used  to  bide),  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Smith.  He  said,  on  the  whole,  what  he  ought, 
conventionally  at  least,  to  have  said,  and  he  went  away. 

 A  verdict  of  manslaughter  was   returned   by  the- 

Coroner's  jury  in  the  case,  at  Horley,  of  the  woman  who  is 
accused  of  having  ill-  treated  a  servant  girl. 

Only  two  names  of  much  mark  need  record  in 
Obituary,     the  obituary  of  the  present  week — that  ot 

Major  Brojiiiead,  who,  with  Lieutenant  Chard, 
half  redeemed  Isandula  by  the  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift; 
and  that  of  Musunus  Pasha,  long  and  honourably  known 
as  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  a  scholar  as  well  as  a 
skilful  diplomatist  and  an  agreeable  gentleman. 
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WHY  IT  FAILED. 

THERE  are  bad  times  ahead  for  the  Muse  of  History. 
Divine  though  she  may  be,  she  has  not  her  Olympian 
Father's   omnipotence;  and    when   she   has   to  ins^piro 
the   Irish    historian — the  Justix  McCarthy  junior,  or 
"  juniorest,"  of  the  future — to  whom  it  shall  fall  to  record,  j 
in  immortal  prose,    the  impressive   commencement,  the  j 
thrilling  progress,  and  the  heartrending  failure  of  tho 
Boulogne  Negotiations,  we  cannot  but  think  that  Clio  wdl  i 
find  heiself,  humanly  speaking,  "gravelled."    It  may  even 
be  that  she  will  have  at  last  to  content  herself  with  placing 
a  pen  of  fire  in  the  gentleman's  hand,  pitchforking  a  bundle  ; 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  and  Mr.  Dillon's  voluminous  nnnite<tos 
on  his  writing-table,  and  desiring  him  to  worry  the  f^u  ts 
out  of  them  as  best  he  can.    He  will  assuredly  find  his  1 
work  cut  out  for  him  in  dealing  with  the  lengthy  allocu-  j 
tion  delivered  last   Thursday  by  the  former   of  thoi-e  j 
two  heroes,  and  with  the  shorter,  but  not  less  mysterious,  ] 
■deliveranoe  which  followed  it  fi'om  the  other.    All  tlmt  is 
to  be  definitely  gathered  from  either  of  them  on  a  first 
■half-dozen  perusals  is  that  there  are  two  men  of  wisdom, 
moderation,  generosity,  patriotism,  and  names  heginning, 
respectively,  with  the  letters  D  and  0  apostrophe  B  (lather 
characteristic  initials,  by  the  way,  for  so  impassioned  a 
rhetorician),  who  could  and  would  have  composed  the  Irish 
<juarrel  if  somebody  else,  whose  conduct  surpi-ises  and  yet. 
does  not  surprise,  had  not  done  something  wh'ch  neces^aiiiy 
and  yet  quite  inexcusably  defeated  their  efforts  lor  a  .--ettle- 
ment.    Who  that  somebody  or  those  somebodies  and  what 
that  something  may  be,  they  do  not,  of  course,  tell  us  in  so 
many  words.    No  doubt  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
confidence  on  their  part  to  put  either  names  or  facts  into  a 
statement  issued  "  for  the  information  of  their  fellow- 
^'  countrymen."    It  is,  however,  less  easy  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  persons  who  have  misliehaved  themselves  should 
not  have  given  us  the  smallest  hint  either  of  their  identity, 
or  of  the  specific  character  of  their  misbehaviour,  even  by 
way  of  implication.     This  it  is,  however,  to  possess  the 
.statesman's  power  of  concealing  one's  thoughts. 

Let  us  for  a  brief  space  surrender  ourselves  to  the  fas- 
cinating exercise  of  endeavouring  to  discover  what  precisely 
it  may  be  that  the  two  patriots  are  talking  about.  And, 
first,  what  were  their  own  views  of  their  prospects  of  suc- 
cess as  nudiators?  Mr.  O'Brien  was  particularly  hopeful. 
He  was  sure  he  could  "bring  it  off";  and,  what  is  more, 
he  is  equally  sure  that  it  could  have  been  biought  ofi'  by 
him  if  it  had  not  been  for — well,  for  something  else.  "  It  is 
"  his  duty  to  .solemnly  declare"  (ekf/ante)-  pro  "to  declare 
"  solemnly  ")  that  "there  was  no  difficulty  which  a  little 
"  more  sacrifice  of  personal  feelings  on  both  sides  might  not 
"  have  surmounted  in  arriving  at  a  settlement  which  would 
"  have  completely  satisfied  the  British  people  of  the  friend- 
"  liness  and  good  faith  of  the  Irish  party,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  would  have  insured  the  fullest  measure  of  satisfaction 
"  to  Irish  national  self-respect."  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  no  "  substantial  agreement  was  established  upon 
"  the  main  points  contended  for  on  both  sides."  But  ! 
that  is  not  the  case.  Such  an  agreement  was  established,  \ 
and  yet  the  settlement,  ".so  vital  to  the  success  of  our 
"  cause  and  to  goodwill  between  the  two  countries," 
was  "shipwrecked  at  the  la.st  moment  by  mere  contests 
as  to  words  and  phrases — contests  which  with  a  little 
"  more  magnanimity  and  less  suspiciousness  on  both  sides 
"  might  have  been  easily  arranged."  Was  it  the  fault  of 
the  new.spapers]  No;  for,  although  "we  were  hampered 
"  in  every  step  of  our  eflbrts  for  peace,  not  merely  by  the 
malignant  tittle  tattle  of  a  giddy  and  mischief-making 
"  section  of  the  English  press,"  yet  Mr.  O'Brien  must  not 
be  understood  to  be  for  one  moment  complaining  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  great  mass  of  the  British  people  or  of  their  news- 
papers. Did  British  politicians  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  1 
Nay ;  for,  "  though  serious  impediments  were  placed  in  our 
"  way  by  responsible  persons  who,  under  the  influence  of 
"  some  extraordinary  infatuation "  (can  Sir  William 
Harcourt  be  one  of  these?),  "seemed  to  grudge  every 
"  hour  devoted  to  peacemaking,  and  every  attempt  to  give  a 
^-  less  barbarous  character  to  the  conflict,"  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  several  of  the  very  foremost  men  on  all  sides  " 
(no  doubt,  including  Mr.  Morley,  though  he  is  perhaps 
less  entitled  than  Sir  William  to  the  description  of  "  a 
"  foremost  man  on  all  sides  ")  lent  their  best  endeavours 
to  promote  an  arrangement.  As  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  people,  their  feeling  was  one  of  "  sincere  help- 
■"  fulness  and  sympathy  with  the  Irish  people."    A  "  patient 


"  confidence"  which  excites  Mr.  O'Brien's  admiration  and 
gratitude  was  "  extended  to  us  by  a  vast  majority  of  our 
"  countrymen  and  our  colleagues  of  both  .sections  of  the 
"  Irish  ]iirty."  Yet  the  negotiations  fell  through.  Why'< 
In  the  name  not  only  of  the  ])iliticil  world,  but  of  a  philo- 
sophicil  public  interested  in  an  apparent  failure  of  the  law 
of  causation,  we  again  ask  Why  1  Because,  although  an 
agreement  "was  not  only  possible,  but  was  in  siibstance 
"  s-inctioned  by  n1l  parties,"  it  has  been  biviken  off',  and  the 
li'>pps  of  the  coiuitT  v  have  been  frustrated  by  "  an  unyield- 
"  itig  t  amper,  not  on  one  or  t*vo  sides  only,  with  reference 
"  to  points  of  phra'ieology  or  form."  An  agreement  sanc- 
tioned by  all  parties  gets  broken  off  by  the  obstinacy  of 
more  parties  than  two.  Mr.  Yellowplush's  invocitionto 
"  men  and  hangels  "  rises  instinctively  to  the  lips. 

Do  we  find  a  satisfactory  respondent  to  it,  human  or 
angelic,  in  Mr.  Dillon?  We  cannot  think  so.  Mr.  Dillon, 
as  we  have  said,  is  less  copious  than  Mr.  O'Brien,  but 
eqnailv  cryptic.  He  was  "largely  influenced"  in  his  elTorfc 
•'  by  the  manner  in  which  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Paunell  had 
"  been  carried  on  by  some  of  his  mo.st  prominent  opponents." 
Their  "  shocking  vindictiveness  and  brutality"  had  driven 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  to  Mr.  Parnell's  side  in  Ireland 
and  in  America  who  would  have  been  opposed  to  his  con- 
tinued leadeiship  if  his  adversaries  had  been  moi'e  polite. 
Mr.  Dillon  himself  is  "  utterly  unable  to  accept  his  leader- 
"ship,"  but  he  could  not  thtow  himself  heartily  into  a 
struggle  conducted  on  such  lines  and  by  such  methods.  In 
this  condition  of  mind  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
that,  as  a  result  of  his  communication  with  Mr.  Parnell 
and  Ml'.  Jiistin  McCarthy  and  others,  he  was  "  of  opinion 
"  that  it  wns  quite  possible  to  carry  out  an  arrangement 
"  which  would,  with  the  hearty  assent  of  all  parties 
"  in  Ireland,  restore  peace  and  unity,"  and,  in  short,  do 
all  the  wonderful  things  that  the  patriotic  brethren  agreed 
to  anticipate  from  it.  "  Events,"  continued  Mr.  Dillon 
calmly,"  have  since  fully  borne  out  the  truth  of  Mr. O'Brien's 
"  views."  In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  it  has  been 
clearly  proved  that  what  he  thought  was  possible  was  so  in 
fact ;  and  its  possibility,  he  goes  on,  in  efl'ect,  to  say,  has  been 
fully  established  by  the  demonstration  that  it  can't  be  done. 
A  "  great  majority  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides  were 
desirous  of  peace  and  co  operated  with  us.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  Irish  people  were,  and  are,  eager  for  a  peaceful  solution." 
In  fact  there  is  an  immense  preponderance  of  the  civilized 
world  in  favour  of  it,  and  it  owes  its  defeat  simply  to  the 
fact  that,  "  from  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations 
"  powerful  influences  were  at  work  on  both  sides  against  it." 

Can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  statement 
in  Committee  Boom  No.  i^  throws  any  very  searching  light 
on  this  dark  tran.saction  'i  Hardly.  What  it  tells  us  is 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  convey  to 
the  anti-Parnellites  that  for  the  present  he  must  limit  his 
promises  of  Imperial  disintegration  as  per  Conference  at 
Hawarden  (see  memorandum  not  produced  herewith),  and 
that  what  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  his  friends  had  better 
do  is  to  CO  operate  loyally  with  him  for  the  moment  in 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parnellite  party  and 
following  in  Ireland,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  them 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  Mr.  Parnell  says  (for  how  can 
you  expect  a  man  of  lax  morals  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  on  a  political  question  1),  the  terms  ofiered  to  Irish 
Nationalists  should  be  received  as  an  ample  fulfilment  of 
their  patriotic  aspirations.  But,  if  this  is  all  that  is  to  be 
gathered  from  Mr.  McCarthy's  statement,  it  does  not  tell  us 
much.  It  leaves  us,  in  fact,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
exact  relation  in  which  these  assurances  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
stand  to  the  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  If  Mr.  O'Brien 
and  Mr.  Dillon  were  satisfied  with  the  assurances,  and  were 
not  afraid  to  say  so,  they  could  hardly  have  filled  a  couple  of 
newspaper  columns  with  telegrams  without  letting  out  the 
fact  that  they  were  so  satisfied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  re- 
garded Mr.  Gladstone's  promisesasinsufficient,  against  whom 
is  their  wrath  .at  the  failure  of  their  mediation  directed? 
They  must  in  that  case  have  seen  that  no  accommodation 
was  possible,  and  they  would  have  denounced  the  pliability 
of  the  anti-Parnellites,  just  as  in  the  opposite  hypothesis 
they  would  have  deplored  the  obstinacy  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
Can  it  be  that  all  the  talk  about  "insistence  on  words  and 
"  phrases"  means  that  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  0  Brien  urged 
both  parties  to  unite  in  pretended  acceptance  of  the 
Hawarden  Scheme,  with  the  private  understanding  among 
themselves  that  its  "  development "  should  be  insisted  on 
hereafter— .say  on  the  eveof  the  next  election?  And  doesit  mean 
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that  both  parties  rejected  this  proposal — Mr.  Parnell 
because  it  did  not  sufficiently  bind  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
anti-Parnellites  because  it  left  too  miu-h  liberty  to  Mr. 
Parnell  1  It  would  certainly  be  a  plausible  explanation  of 
a  political  incident  which,  if  not  explained  in  some  way, 
will  give  the  Irish  historian  of  the  future  many  a  sleepless 
night. 


MODERN  GREEK  AS  SHE  IS  VntOTE. 

IF  Greek  is  to  be  reformed  out  of  education,  the  wisest 
thing  will  be  to  let  it  go.  Better  have  no  Greek  than 
have  blind  and  naked  ignorance,  "  delivering  brawling 
"  judgments  all  day  long.  On  Greek  things,  unashamed." 
Unluckily  the  more  some  scribes  are  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  Hellas,  the  more  they  lay  down 
the  law  about  it.  Among  the  decisions  of  sciolists  is  the 
theory  that  ancient  Greek  should  be  learned  through  and 
after  modern  Greek,  which  is  at  least  a  living  tongue,  is 
Avritten  in  newspapers,  and  may  be  useful  in  conversation. 
People  are  first  to  learn  to  talk  modern  Greek,  and  then  to  go 
on  to  the  speech  of  Homer  and  Thucydides,  with  accuracy 
and  facility.  It  is  asserted  that  the  spoken  and  written 
Greek  of  to-day  is  a  highly-retined  language,  emendated 
into  accordance  with  the  ancient  standard.  This  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  written  and  spoken  language  of 
educated  Greeks  is  not  a  natural  development  of  the  Greek 
that  existed  before  Greek  independence.  It  is,  perhaps, 
almost  as  unlike  the  naturally  developed  Romaic  of  the 
popular  ballads  as  unlike  classical  Greek.  The  vocabulary 
is  full  of  old  words  revived,  but  it  is  also  full  of  mongrel 
terms,  of  debased  linguistic  coinage.  The  idioms  are  ex- 
tremely distressing.  In  place  of  the  admirable  gram- 
matical structure  of  true  Greek,  we  find  a  collection  of  cliches 
and  out- worn  phrases  from  the  French  and  English  news- 
papers turned  into  Greek  with  the  queerest  etiect. 

As  an  example  of  the  bastard  speech  which  it  is  actually 
proposed  to  teach  in  England,  we  may  take  some  specimens 
from  the  Diecjemata  of  Monsieur  Bikelas,  or  of  Kos 
BiKELAS,  as  he  would  be  called,  Kos  being  short  for 
Kurios.  The  first  story  is  about  a  corpulent  schoolmaster 
named  Kos  Plateas.  Plateas  gets  nearly  drowned, 
but  people  come  to  his  rescue,  and  \apis  cli  ras  imKaipovs 

npoaTTaOftas  rwv  avvSpafiovroiu,  (jvv?]\6ev  ds  ruv  eavrov  tov 

!>  Koy  nXaxfay.  That  is,  literally,  "  Thanks  to  the  opportune 
"  elforts  of  those  who  ran  up,  Mr.  Plateas  came  to 
"  the  self  of  him."    This  is  a  pretty  kind   of  Greek. 

^vvi>paix6vTuiV    hi     Tiviau     Kai     fiorjdtjo-dvrai'    dj/eXa/Sfi/  eavTuv 

<■)  nXoTfay.  That  is,  more  or  less,  how  the  rescue  of 
Mr.  Plateas  would  be  described  in  real  Greek.  The 
moderns  have  the  words,  but  they  have  not  the  lan- 
guage. The  usual  fourth-form  boy  would  be  nearly 
"  killed  with  wopping "  if  he  wrote  the  style  of  Kos 
Bikelas.  But,  if  the  fourth-form  boy  is  actually  to  be 
taught  this  dog-Grtek  at  school,  he  will  never  shake  off  its 
influence.  His  Greek  will  be  like  Mr.  Punch's  school- 
boy's Latin ;  jocus  est  extreme  pcmper,  indeed.  Here  is 
another  example.  A  bad  English  writer  might  say,  "  Con- 
"  siderations  of  health  suggested  this  form  of  exercise  to 
"  the  (corpulent)  professor."  Well,  this  is  how  Kos 
Bikelas  puts  it  in  Greek  : — rrju  oaKrjaiv  ravTrjv  eVe'/SaXXov 

(IS  TOV  Kadr]yrjTTjV  XJyoi  iiyicLvris.  T//r  vyieias  ei/exa  Tavrrj  rfi 
iliTK^jafi  6  ypappariKos  ('xp'ito,  may  not  be  very  elegant,  but, 
at  all  events,  it  is  rather  more  like  Greek  than  the  style  of 
Kos  Bikelas.  Some  one  chooses  the  fat  pedagogue  as  a 
confidant  in  his  love  aflairs,  and  exclaims  : — co  val,  tIju  dyimS) 
pi  oXrji/  pov  tIjv  ^vx']v.  When  the  schoolmaster  hears  this 
Jimorous  outcry,  he  is  conscious  of  "  an  undefined  feeling 
"  of  moral  tightness."  At  least,  how  otherwise  can  we  con- 
strue    O    Kos-    likaTeas    f/Kova-e  rrjv  i^apo\6yriaiv    pi  dopiarov 

<uaOripa  i]6iKiis  arevaxapias  ?  There  is  an  "  amatorious  young 
"  man,"  as  Milton  says,  in  this  story,  who  loves  a  lady.  But 
it  was  long  before  he  observed  her  (o  be  in  a  coming-on 
humour,  or,  as  Kos  Bikelas,  in  a  style  to  make  Dionysius 
of  Halicainassus  shudder,  puts  it,  he  saw  on  vTrdpxfi-  upoi- 
iSaidrrjs  alfrdripdrov.  "  A  reciprocity  of  sentiments  " — how  it 
smellsof  the  modern  leading  article !  One  little  example  mure. 
As  Plateas  entered  "  the  roaring  forties,"  and  grew  fatter 
and  fatter,  he  still  noted  with  complacency  that  his  figure 

preserved    its   elasticity — duTrjpei  dairt   rr/v  eXacrriK07->)ra  tov. 

EXaaTiKOTrjs  is  decidedly  a  nice  Gi-eek  word  for  elasticity. 

Such,  then,  is  modern  literary  Greek.  It  is  a  dis- 
mal parody  of  a  noble  language  which,  being  dead,  is  also 
down,  and  has  no  friends.  Wtre  it  not  wiselier  done  to 
abolish  Greek  altogether,  to  teach  the  sciences  pleasantly 


called  "  stinks  "  in  its  place,  to  wallow  in  mathematics  and" 
chemistry,  and  the  lingo  of  gentlemen  who  discuss  "  Pan- 
"  mixia,"  as  they  call  it?  Anything  in  education  must  be 
better  than  the  hybrid  of  modern  newspaper  style,  and  of 
old  words  such  as  the  Olympians  used,  which  calls  itself 
liteiary  modern  Greek.  "  Which  of  the  two  do  you  love  1 " 
Plateas  asks,  thus — ttoIgv  djro  raj  8vo  ;  A  Ciret-k  would  have- 
said  TTOTfpav  Xiytis  ;  Of  "  the  two,"  we  prefer  no  Greek 
at  all. 


A  MAYOR'S  NEST. 

AGLADSTONIAN  paper,  with  a  frankness  equal  to 
that  of  Balbus  of  happy  memory,  has  said  that  it  is  a 
very  difierent  thing  to  criticize  the  Czar  and  to  criticize 
Lord  Salisbury.  For  the  former  is  what  is  oddly  called  "  the 
"  representative  of  a  friendly  Power,"  and  Loid  Salisbury 
is,  of  course,  the  leader  of  the  enemy-  a  representative 
only  of  the  powers  of  darkness.    This  diff"rirenci'  of  view,  so 
naively  tak^n  and  so  candidly  expressed,  is  pleasing,  but 
the  occasion  of  it  is  more  pleasing  still.    It  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  that  some  Englishmen,  more  amiable  than 
wise,  assembled  at  the  Guildhall  once  upon  a  time  to  tell 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  how  to  behave  to  his  own  subjects. 
We  and  others  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  this  was  a  very 
dubious  proceeding  a  j)riori  and  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
national manners,  and  that  a  posteriori  it  was  very  likely 
to  receive  the  most  unpleasant  of  d,  posteriori  treatment 
— to  wit,  a  kicking  down-stairs,  or  a  simple  turning  of 
the  back  on  the  part  of  the  Czar.    Sir  Joun  Simon, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  his  co-religionists  may   excuse  a 
little  heat,  shall   tell  us  what  actually   happened.  It 
was  originally  proposed   that   the   Guildhall  Memorial 
should  be  transmitted  direct,  under  the  charge  of  Lord 
Meatii  and  Sir  Albert  Rollit;  two  good  men,  whose- 
benevolence  is  apparently  proof  against  the  fear  of  what 
most  men  dislike  more  than  a  blow — a  snub,  to  which  you 
have  yourself  laid  yourself  open.    But  Sir  Roi;ert  Morier, 
the  English  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  undertook, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  be,  if  possible, 
the  channel.    The  document  lay  at  the  Eml^assy  for  some 
days,  during  which  Sir  Robert  communicated  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  was  then  returned  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  Lord  May'or  then  sent  it  straight,  and  it  was  sent 
back,  not  straight,  but  to  the  Russian  Ambassador,  who' 
gave  it  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  gave  it  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
Therefore,  says  Sir  John,  "  the  Government  of  this  great 
"  empire  have  submitted  to  be  the  tools  and  the  medium  of 
"  a  gross  indignity,"  itc.    In  less  gi-andiloquent  language. 
Sir  John  Simon  thinks  Lord  Salisbury  a  traitor  and  the 
Czar  a  boor.    The  Daily  News,  mindful  of  old  times  and 
perhaps  with  an  eye  to  new  ones,  declines  to  call  the  Czar 
a  boor,  but  is  sure  that  Lord  Salisbury*  is  a  traitor. 

Let  us  see  if  we  can  consider  the  matter  less  in  King: 
Cambyses'  vein.  If  Sir  Robert  Morier  interfered,  we  may- 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  because  he  knew  either  that 
the  direct  sending  of  the  Memorial  would  be  a  breach  of 
Russian  Court  etiquette,  or  that  it  would  be  lost  labour,  or 
that  in  some  other  way  the  intention  of  the  memorialists 
would  be  defeated.    If,  when  be  had  it,  he  did  not  present 
it,  we  may,  with  equal  certainty,  infer  that  he  found  him- 
self unable  or  was  asked  not  to  do  so.    What  else  he  coukl 
have  done  than  .send  it  back  we  humbly  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  perceive.  But  the  Lord  Mayor,  instead  of  taking 
so  broad  a  hint,  sends  it  once  moie,  and  it  is  once  more 
sent  back,  which  shows  more  clearly  than  ever  what  would 
have  happened  if  Sir  Robert  had  not  tried  to  take  it  under 
his  wing,  and  to  which,  if  it  is  an  "  insult  "  at  all,  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  certainly  laid  himself  open.    Now  who  is  to 
blame  here?    Not  Sir  Robert,  for  he  evidently  did  what  he 
could.  Not  the  Czar,  within  whose  perfect  right  it  is,  whether 
his  policy  ba  wise  or  foolish,  to  decline  the  dictation  of  an 
irresponsible  assembly   of   foreign  bu.sy bodies,  and  who 
seems  to  have  rather  gone  out  of  his  way  to  be  polite,  by- 
entrusting  his  Ambassador  here  with  the  thing  instead  of 
putting  it  in  the  fire,  or  returning  it  without  an  answer 
direct  to  the  sender.    But  Lord  Salisburv  \    We  should 
really  like  to  know  what  Sir  John  Simon  and  the  Daihi 
News  would  like  him  to  have  done.     Ignore  the  whole 
matter  \    Forbid  Sir  Robert  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it?    Send  all  the  men-ofwar  which  have  not  barst  boilers 
or  "  drooping-ended  "  guns  to  Cronstadt  to  ram  it  down  the 
Czar's  throat  ?    Put  it  in  his  own  waste-paper  bisket  when 
the  Russian  Ambassador  handed  it  to  him  ?  ^^'e  can  think  of 
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no  other  alternatives,  and,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
there  are  any.  For,  if  there  are,  and  if  Lord  Salisbury 
had  adopted  them,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  would  have 
been  equally  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  his  censors.  And  let  not 
the  hghtningwit  of  these  cunsors  retort,  "Yes;  and  equally 
•'  right  in  yours."  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  Lord  Salisbury  did  do  the  right  thing  in 
this  business,  or  that  the  best  thing  would  not  have  been 
to  leave  the  Memorial  to  its  snub  direct  in  the  first  place. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  talk  about  insults,  and  tools, 
and  so  forth,  is  absurd.  The  Czar  has  simply  said^ — and 
that  not  very  fiercely — "  Gentlemen,  pray  mind  your  own 
business";  and  probably,  if  Lord  Sallsbury  said  any  thing, 
it  might  best  be  formulated  thus  : — "  Did  what  1  could  for 
"  yo'^^  yow  see ;  but  you  would  have  it." 


ETON  GOSSIP. 

i  WRITER  in  JIacmillan's  Magazine  for  February 
-i^Ti-  indulges  in  some  quaint  and  amusing  reminiscences  of 
Eton  before  she  was  vulgarized,  before  her  anniversaries 
were  advertised  by  exhibitions,  and  her  Headmasters  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  delicate  blandishments  of  the  young 
man  from  Northumberland  Street.  Perhaps  Eton  shop  is 
not  more  amusing  than  other  shop,  although  Dr.  Warre  did 
tell  the  young  man  that  Eton  was  a  world  in  petto,  thus  c  )n- 
firming  our  own  opinion  that  a  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  is  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Perhaps  there  are  some,  even  among  Etonians,  who 
would  hesitate  if  suddenly  asked  which  was  good  calx  and 
which  was  bad.  But  these  would  belong  to  the  inferior 
and  innumerable  multitude,  the  vuhjus,  the  noWoi — 
we  had  almost  written  the  canaille — who  gathered  round 
an  institution  never  meant  for  them.  "  When  I  say  i-e- 
'•  ligion,"  remarked  the  P^everend  Mr.  Thwackum,  "  I 
"  mean  the  Christian  religion;  and  when  I  say  the  Christian 
"  religion,  I  mean  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  when  I  say 
"  the  Protestant  I'eligion,  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  Church 
"  of  England."  There  is  no  use  in  being  intolerant  or  eso- 
tei'ic  by  halves.  Hereinafter  school  will  mean  Eton,  and 
Eton  will  mean  College ;  while  people  who  have  not  been  to 
school  will  be  treated  as  though  they  did  not  exist.  The 
author  of  Leaves  from  a  Note-Book,  who  is  master  of  an 
excellent  style,  and  whose  identity  is  otherwise  very  faintly 
concealed,  must  be  numbered  among  the  elect.  An  Oppidan 
might  reject  Bever  and  describe  holding  down.  Only  Col- 
legers understand  hanging,  or  know  what  was  the  precise 
duty  of  servitors.  To  be  sure,  the  note-taker  calls  himself 
"  An  Etonian  and  a  Colleger,"  which  might  be  held  by  the 
uninitiated  to  settle  the  question.  But,  bearing  in  mind  the 
case  of  a  recent  work  on  Eton,  whose  author's  name  has 
baffled  the  i-esearches  of  the  curious,  we  have  thought  it 
more  j^rudent  to  rely  upon  internal  evidence  alone.  The 
effete  votaries  of  a  superfine  hypercriticism  might  be  inclined 
to  suggest  that  the  celebrated  Wall  game  had  been  sufficiently 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  public.  But  almost  every- 
body who  has  hitherto  undertaken  that  task  insisted  upon 
portraying  the  raptures  with  which  the  most  distant 
prospect  of  participating  in  that  odd  form  of  amusement 
invariably  filled  his  breast.  All  things  are  possible  to  a 
robust  faith.  Dr.  Johnson  believed  in  the  Cock  Lane 
ghost  until  that  phenomenon  confessed  that  it  was  only 
her  fun.  Thus  minds  may  have  embraced  as  truth  the 
theory  that  small  boys  like  being  forced  to  play  football 
on  a  winter's  afternoon,  whether  they  feel  disposed  or 
nob,  whatever  the  state  of  the  ground  may  be,  and  how 
often  soever  they  may  come  into  bodily  contact  with  the 
famous  wall.  Therefore,  perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  we 
.should  for  once  hear  a  voice  which  says,  "  No  form  of  foot- 
"ball  was  ever  at  any  time  an  overmastering  passion  with 

me,  but  for  this  particular  form  I  entertained  at  all  times 
"  a  deep  aversion.  Truth  to  tell,  it  is  a  savage  game,  where 
"  brute  force  has  the  best  of  it,  and  the  delicate  play  and 
"  agile  graces  which  count  for  so  much  in  our  field  game 
*'  are  of  little  if  any  avail." 

A  present  Colleger,  it  seems,  being  asked  who  were  his 
particular  friends,  replied  that  he  could  not  tell — they  were 
all  "  so  beastly  polite  "  to  each  other.  If  this  answer  be  not 
akin  to  the  famous  reason  '■  at  Kilve  there  was  no  weather- 
"  cock,"  it  is  rather  startling.  The  humanizing  influence 
of  the  Headmaster's  graceful  and  elegant  manners  might  be 
expected  to  have  some  influence.  Bat,  after  all,  he  coached 
the  Eight  for  many  years  without  entirely  purging  the 
aquatic  vocabulary  of  a  certain  native  richness  and  vigoi  r. 


Collegers,  we  need  hardly  say,  have  always  been  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  both  before  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walfole  and 
since  the  days  of  Mr.  Edmond  Beales.  But  schoolboys — 
and  we  have  already  said  that  there  are  no  other  schoolboya 
— were  wont  to  exhibit  in  their  mutual  intercourse  an  un- 
flinching frankness  which  rejected  false  modesty  and  shrank 
from  insincere  compliment.  Polite  language  was  employed 
ironically,  as  Mr.  Chucks  employed  it,  and  usually  with  the 
same  termination.  On  the  subject  of  holding  down  Mae- 
millan  is  just  and  explicit.  He  might  have  been  stronger. 
It  is  a  shameful  and  degrading  office  to  impose  upon  any 
boy,  compared  with  which  blacking  boots  would  be  an  ele- 
vating and  an  honourable  task.  But  that  this  mean  and 
vile  function  .should  be  exacted  from  Collegers,  who  ought 
to  be  specially  exempted  from  it,  is  utterly  disgraceful.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  governing  body,  which  .seems  to  have 
no  governing  mind,  that  this  odious  relifc  of  barbarism 
should  be  studiously  retained,  while  the  ancient  and  pleasant 
custom  of  Bever  has  been  abolished.  Dr.  Warre  is  Head- 
master, and  Dr.  Warre  used  not  to  love  the  Collegers, 
We  are  bound,  however,  in  justice,  to  say  that  Bever  was 
abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  Bursar,  who,  if  Eton  were 
a  trading  company  struggling  to  declare  a  dividend  under 
disadvantageous  conditions,  would  make  an  excellent 
financial  secretary.  Let  any  one  take  a  walk  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Primrose  Hill,  observing  the  situations 
of  King  Henry's  Road  and  Oppidans  Road.  Then  let 
him  reflect  that  it  is  the  owners  of  thi-4  property,  and 
of  much  besides,  who  cannot  afford  to  supply  a  few  cans  of 
beer  and  a  few  loaves  of  bread  on  summer  afternoons. 
Bever  "  enabled  the  upper  Collegers  to  .show  a  not  un- 
"  grateful  hospitality  to  their  Oppidan  friends."  Even  the 
word,  which  dates  from  Ben  Jonson  or  e.irlier,  was  worth 
preserving,  and  the  custom  itself  was  then  a  hundred 
years  old.  We  cannot  imagine  the  most  ferocious  Radical 
— unless,  indeed,  he  added  teetotalism  to  his  other  enor- 
mities— working  himself  into  a  fine  frenzy  against  Bever. 
And,  indeed,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  himself  would  admit, 
if  he  had  tasted  it,  that  College  beer  threatened  no  one's 
sobriety,  being,  indeed,  less  distinctively  alcoholic  than  many 
of  the  drinks  which  pass  muster  as  "  non-intoxicant.'* 
Argument,  however,  is  useless,  and  regret  is  unavailing. 
"  Ichabod  "  ought  to  be  written  on  the  College  gates,  and 
the  school  motto  should  be  given  up  as  hopeless. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

IT  appears  from  Mr.  Stanhope's  Memorandum  tiiat  the 
Army  Estimates  which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
coming  year  will  not  be  of  a  sensational  character  :  and, 
indeed,  nobody  expected  they  would.  Whether  the  Navy 
Estimates  will  provide  for  that  increase  in  the  personnel  of 
the  service  which.  Admiral  Colomb  has  just  wi'itten  to  ex- 
plain, is  absolutely  necessary  remains  to  be  seen ,  but,  on 
that  point,  also,  very  little  doubt  indeed  can  exist.  With 
a  general  election  so  close  ahead  a  Ministry  looks  twice 
before  asking  Parliament  for  large  grants,  whether  for 
material  or  pei-sonnel,  unless  there  is  a  very  loud  and  popular 
outcry  for  them.  That  the  addition  of  the  many  ships 
lately  launched  to  the  effective  strength  of  the  navy  must 
sooner  or  later  entail  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  must  form  their  crews  was  foreseen. 
The  addition  will  probably  be  left  to  be  made  by  the  next 
Parliament.  From  some  passages  in  Admiral  Colomb's 
letter  it  may  be  doubted  whether  discus-sions  on  the 
Estimates  by  service  members  at  the  present  moment  will 
lead  to  much  good.  There  are  signs  here  and  there  in  it 
that  the  old  jealousies  of  the  services  have  somewhat 
revived  of  late.  Fortified  by  the  lately  expressed  opinion 
of  General  Jervois,  Admiral  Colomb  says  pretty  explicitly 
that  the  navy  is  sacrificed  to  the  army.  In  almost 
so  many  words  he  says  that,  if  we  would  only  make 
our  minds  up  how  we  mean  to  defend  this  country,  and 
would  only  realize  that  with  a  sufficiently  strong  navy 
we  would  be  safe,  and  that  without  it  no  military  forces 
would  avail — we  could  strike  out  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Army  Estimates  and  transfer  it  to  the  navy. 
Pushed  with  a  little  vigour,  this  theory  might  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers,  together  with  a 
complete  stoppage  of  all  outlay  on  coast  fortification.  It  is 
self  evident  that  if  our  navy  was  of  overwhelming  strength 
nobody  could  possibly  invade  us ;  and  if  there  is  to  be  no 
invasion,  then  we  can  dispense  with  Yeomanry,  Militia, 
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Volunteers,  and  coast  fortifications.  With  what  amount  of 
geniah"ty  such  a  sweeping  proposal  as  this  would  be  received 
by  the  sister  service  the  candid  reader  may  be  left  to  judge 
for  himl^elf.  We  are  very  sure  that  if  discussion  on  any 
such  reference  w  ere  once  well  started  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it,  Mr.  S'l'ANnoi'E  and  Lord  GEoRciE  Hamilton  might 
fold  their  hand.s  in  peace,  for  every  kind  of  practical  work 
would  very  soon  be  smothered  in  a  torrent  of  replies  and 
rejoinders. 

The  Ai-m\'  Estimates  prepare  for  no  revolutionary 
changes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  deal  with  rather  small 
things.  The  number  of  men  on  the  establishment  shows, 
we  are  told,  little  variation.  This  means — so  we  judge  by 
the  lighi  of  the  reports  of  the  In.spector  of  Eecruiting — 
that  the  army  continues  to  be  some  thousands  below  its 
proper  strength,  and  is  only  kept  from  falling  far  below  it 
by  large  engagements  of  an  inferior  stamp  of  man.  This  at 
least  has  been  the  .state  of  things  for  some  years  past,  the 
fact  being  that  the  revival  of  industry  and  the  general  rise 
in  Mr,ges  have  made  the  market  worse  than  ever  for  the  re- 
cruiting sergeant.  The  Militia  is  suffering  from  the  same 
complaint.  Here,  also,  the  revival  in  trade,  aided  by  the 
facilities  given  to  militiamen  to  purchase  releases  from 
their  engagements,  has  brought  the  strength  down.  Thij 
constitutional  force  is  at  present  1,865  ™en  short  of  what 
it  was  last  year,  when  it  was  already  below  -its  nominal 
strength.  Mr.  Stanhope  makes  the  soothi^i;,  reflection  that 
this  decrease  in  numbers  can  scarcely  cause  surprise,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  marjied'  but  for  the  revision  of 
Militia  establishments  last  ygar,  which  provided  for  increase 
m  those  localities  wher^^  recruits  could  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. It  IS  pleasant  to  know  that  if  the  force  which  is  to 
defend  our  ^sl';*;^l.ey  when  that  invasion  which  will  be  made 
possible  economical  navy  takes  place,  is  gradually 

dwind^\jQg    away,    there   aie   consoling   reasons    for  it. 

'^are  in  fact  getting  more  and  more  worth  plunder- 
ing as  the  force  which  is  to  save  us  from  plunder 
wears  away.  Then,  too,  if  the  Militia  is  diminishing 
in  size,  it  is  improving  in  its  musketry,  and  if  the  two  pro- 
cesses go  steadily  on,  by  the  time  the  Militia  has  shrivelled 
to  1,000  men  they  will  all  be  crack  shots.  The  Volunteers 
also  are  fewer  than  they  were,  but  this  is  really  pure  gain. 
The  result  has  been  obtained  by  cutting  olT  old  and  in- 
efficient members.  Those  who  remain  are  improving  in 
their  drill ;  not  only  so,  but  an  appreciable  percentage  of 
the  Volunteer.s  are  actually  provided  with  greatcoats, 
water-bottles,  knap."-acks,  and  other  necessary  portions  of  a 
soldier's  kit.  On  the  whole  Mr.  Stanhope  is  satisfied  that 
the  Volunteers  are  now  very  much  more  efficient  for  their 
duties  than  before.  It  is  true  that  the  dearth  of  officers 
still  continues.  For  this  also  there  is  satisfactory  I'eason, 
excellently  stated  by  Mr.  Stanhope.  "  While  it  is  mainly 
"  due  to  the  increasing  disinclination  of  gentlemen  of  means 
"  and  leisux'e  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices,  there  can  be 
"  no  doubt  that  the  falling  off  of  local  subscription,  even  in 
"  the  matter  of  prizes,  has  thrown  greater  expense  on 
"  Volunteer  officer.^."  In  fact  there  is  a  s-atisfactory  ex- 
planation for  everything.  If  the  army  is  short-handed,  if 
the  Militia  diminishes,  if  the  Volunteers  are  gradually 
becoming  all  rank  and  file,  we  know  why.  That  being  so 
«-e  may  be  at  ease  in  our  minds,  and  even  look  on  with  a 
philosophic  eye  while  the  foi'ces  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  melt  in  the  most  natural  waj'  in  the  world. 


TIRENISM. 


VARIOUS  idiotic  remedies  for  poverty  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  latest  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  old 
theory  of  univer.sally  backing  Archer's  mounts.  The  new 
suggestion  comes  from  New  Zealand,  in  a  nicely  printed  pam- 
phlet by  Mr.  W.  F.  Howlett  ( Wellington  :  Lyon  &  Blair). 
It  is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Howlett  is  serious  about  no 
laughing  matter.  His  simple  remedy  is  "  Limit  the  Popula- 
"  tion,"  This  does  not  sound  very  original ;  but  Mr.  Howlett 
dismis.ses  Maltiius  with  the  not  inaccurate  remark  that 
nobody  reads  him,  and  everybody  misrepresents  him.  His 
own  remedy,  lie  seeuLS  to  think,  applies  only  to  New  Zealand, 
or  to  countries  in  similar  conditions.  He  would  deny  that 
"  everybody  has  a  right  to  live  " — in  New  Zealand.  The 
Government  would  sell  Rights  to  Live,  and  deport  every  one 
who  did  not  possess  a  right,  or.  would  "  put  him  to  work 
"  on  the  roads  " — a  feasible  proposition.  The  rights  "  would 
"  soon  command  a  certain  price,"  and  that  would  stop 


pauper  immigration,  which  might  easily  be  stopped  in  other 
ways,  if  it  is  permitted  at  present.  Married  people  would 
have  to  buy  a  new  right  for  each  new  child.  Passengers 
by  ocean  steamer  would  wear  "small  white  rosettes,"  or 
would  take  out  a  limited  right,  a  share  of  a  ticket ; 
casual  and  tipsy  persons  would  sell  their  rights,  "and  go 
"  over  to  Melbourne  for  a  spree."  This  would  be  pleasant 
for  Melbourne.  They  would  also  emigrate  to  England  and 
ICurope,  which  would  be  agreeable  for  this  quarter  of  the 
globe.  "  Marriage  would  be  regarded  with  a  solemnity 
"  hardly  realizable  at  present,"  though  even  now  marriage 
is  pretty  solemn.  The  State,  by  a  popular  vote,  could  create 
new  rights,  as  wealth  increased.  Unearned  increment  would 
be  partially  confiscated.  "  Tirenisni  is  a  cult,"  and  Mr. 
Howlett  is  sure  it  will  bo  the  established  cult  of  New 
Zealand.  He  thinks  of  issuing  a  "  monthly  journal  entitled 
"  Tirenist,"  for  a  Tirenist  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

We  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Howlett's  plan  requires  any 
comment.  He  admits  that  its  consequences,  if  it  becomes 
law,  "  will  unquestionably  difier  much  from  any  possible 
"  forecast."  Apparently  New  Zealand  will  have  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  then  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  the  islands, 
in  which  population  will  be  reduced  by  the  rough  old  natural 
methods — war,  pestilence,  famine.  These  are  Nature's  ways 
of  limiting  population,  as  Euripides  remarks  in  speaking 
of  the  Trojan  war.  When  social  conditions  become  un- 
endurable, those  methods  are  set  in  operation  by  reformers. 
Their  plans,  as  Mr.  Howlett  remarks,  do  not  work  as  they 
expect  them  to  work,  but  work  they  do.  History,  so  far, 
reveals  no  other  method  but  the  method  that  prevails  in  the 
universe  generally,  the  system  of  "  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and 
"  claw."  The  times  of  the  Greek  legislators,  who  could 
isolate  an  island  like  Crete,  as  Japan  was  isolated,  are  past 
and  over  Japan  has  ceased  to  be  her  old  lonely  self ;  China 
is  ceasing,  even  Thibet  must  be  swamped  at  last.  As  an 
interesting  American  politician  has  discovered,  England  may 
ally  herself  with  China  against  the  States.  Pigs  may  fly, 
but  they  are  very  unlikely  animals  to  attempt  the  liquid 
air. 

And  who  has  .seen  the  mailed  lobster  rise, 
Clap  her  broad  wings,  and  seek  the  equal  skies. 

After  the  general  smash  and  the  Battle  of  Armageddon, 
the  population  of  New  Zealand  may  once  more  be  isolated 
enough.  Then  they  will  limit  their  numbers,  by  aid  of  spears, 
jKitii  2'>atus  of  greenstone,  child-murder,  cannibalism,  taboos, 
and  the  custom  of  robbing  every  family  which  has  a  new 
baby.  All  these  are  prehistoric  Tirenics,  but  lately  obsolete 
in  the  "  Fish  of  Maui."  They  may  come  in  again — very 
likely  they  will,  when  civilization  has  cut  its  own  throat, 
and  when  prehistoric  conditions  are  restored.  But  civilized 
men  will  never  be  Tirenists,  or  not  in  the  time  of  Mr.  W. 
F.  HowLEri'. 


THE  TITHES  BILL. 


THE  Bill,  which  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  night,  on  the  subject  of 
the  recovery  of  tithes  deserves  a  certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion as  bearing  on  the  general  efficiency  of  the  English 
Parliamentary  system.  In  itself  it  is  a  very  little  one. 
It  abstains  most  scrupulously  from  doing  more  than  it 
says,  and  it  says  what,  if  one  believes  both  political 
parties  (a  somewhat  extensive  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
belief),  both  of  them  are  agreed  upon.  Sir  William 
Hakcourt — and  if  you  are  not  to  believe  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  where  are  you  1 — declares  that  its  principles  are 
those  which  during  many  a  blazing  noon  and  a  bitter  night 
he  has  striven  to  impi-e.ss  on  a  wicked  Government.  It 
safeguards  in  the  most  careful  way  the  amount,  and  refrains 
in  the  most  delicate  fashion  from  insisting  on  the  origin  and 
destination,  of  those  funds  which  reformers  declare  to  be 
national  and  sacrosanct,  while  Tories  declare  them  to  be 
sacrosanct  and  not  national.  It  does  not  meddle  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  with  the  method  of  estimating  them, 
or  with  their  ultimate  incidence,  and  it  meddles  in  the  very 
least  possible  degree  with  them  in  any  way.  All  it  does  is 
to  quicken,  facilitate,  and  cheapen  the  process  of  recovering 
them,  from  whomsoever  they  may  be  recoverable.  It  is 
such  a  little  one  that,  as  we  have  said  more  than  once,  we 
should  personally  have  the  scantiest  affection  for  it  if  it 
were  not  that  it  may  to  some  extent  relieve  a  very  deserv- 
ing body  of  men  from  the  present  abominable  straits  to 
which  they  are  put  by  the  combined  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
honesty of  their  parishioners.    As  a  measure  of  legislative 
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policy  there  were  something  to  be  said  against  it — for  not 
going  anything  like  far  enough,  and  leaving  the  roots  of 
disorder  untouched ;  as  a  provisional  measure  of  distribu- 
tive justice  to  help  one  man  to  get  his  own,  and  prevent 
another  from  keeping  what  is  not  his,  it  is  not  only  unex- 
ceptionable, but  imperative. 

Yet  what  has  been  its  history  1  In  the  disorder  and 
disarray  of  the  autumn  Session  its  chances  looked  satisfac- 
tory enough,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  badly 
treated  on  the  second  reading,  or  in  Committee.  But  the 
delay  on  the  Report  has  been  a  scandal  mainly,  but  not 
wholly,  chargeable  on  the  Opposition.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  newer  kind  of  Welsh  member,  therein  representing  his 
constituents,  has  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see  the  tithe 
kept  up,  even  with  the  hope  of  handing  it  over  ultimately 
to  Little  Bethel,  or  to  the  rates,  or  to  anybody  but  the 
occupiers.  It  is,  unfortunately,  also  certain  that  a  certain 
kind  of  ii^nglish  county  member,  not  always  E,adical,  and 
here  also  representing  his  constituents,  entertains  the 
notion,  economic  illy  absurd  and  politically  dishonest,  that 
the  tithe  can  be  in  some  way  esci/motc  for  the  farmers' 
benefit.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  these  two  classes  ought 
to  have  been  kept  in  check  by  the  Opposition  leaders  and 
the  Government  respectively.  They  were  kept  in  check 
to  some  extent  by  the  latter,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, though  not  wholly;  and  so  they  were  to  a  small, 
a  very  small,  extent  by  the  former.  Many  more  glaring, 
but  few  more  undoubted  and  inexcusable  scandals  have 
recently  occurred  than  the  collapse  of  last  Friday 
night's  debate,  the  ftiilure  to  finish  on  Monday,  and  the 
pottering  over  ridiculous  clauses  about  five  pounds  tithe 
and  five  shillings  costs  on  Tuesday.  When  the  plain  man 
reads  things  of  this  kind,  he  naturally  says,  "  Are  all 
"  these  good  gentlemen  trying  to  protect  fraudulent 
"  debtors  1  or,  if  the  debtors  are  not  fraudulent,  why  all 
"  this  fuss  1"  If  a  man  cannot  pay  the  tithe  which  he 
very  well  knew  that  he  incurred  when  he  took  his  farm, 
cantat  vacuus  ;  it  will  not  add  much  to  his  bankruptcy.  If 
he  can  and  will  not,  why  give  him  hornworks  and  loopholes 
wherefrom  and  whereout  his  dishonesty  may  hurt  honest 
men  '?  The  real  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  members  opposing 
the  Bill  have  meant  one  thing  and  voted  for  another,  that 
the  Opposition  leaders  have  been  thinking  merely  of  political 
capital— either  permanent  in  reference  to  the  Bill  itself,  or 
temporary  in  reference  to  certain  other  well-known  matters 
— and  that  the  Government,  as  is  its  wont  nowadays,  has 
been  rather  slack.  In  making  which  remark,  we  have  no 
intention  of  reflecting,  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  who  has  done  a  troublesome  and 
thankless  office— rather  distantly  connected  with  his  own 
department — very  well  indeed. 


AN  OLD  STORY. 


rpHERE  is  a  Society  Scandal— also  there  is  nothing  about 
-1-  it  either  new  or  wonderful.  With  the  thing  itself  we  have 
nothing  directly  to  do.  The  matter,  to  begin  with,  promises 
to  come  before  the  judges.  Persons  are  mentioned  who 
neither  stand  nor  fall  to  us.  Finally,  it  does  not  really 
matter  a  jot  whether  or  no  the  tale  is  true— save  for  one 
detail  of  it,  which  is  said,  on  just  as  good  proof  as  supports 
the  rest,  to  be  a  mere  lie.  Our  business  is  with  what*  is  a 
fair  subject  for  comment— to  wit,  the  coi)ious  outponrino-s  of 
the  press  on  the  story.  Of  these  there  are  two  kinds.  *The 
first  is  to  be  found  in  the  papers  which  live  by  tittle-tattle 
about  "Society."  Few  words  need  be  wasted  on  them 
Our  old  friend  Jenkins  has  developed— one  cannot 
advanced— in  these  days  to  the  condition  of  "rebellious 
"  flunky "  Morgan  Pendennis  has  takon  to  the  weekly 
social  press.  The  change  has  not  improved  him  In 
his  first  stage  he  made  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  not  to 
talk  of  his  master's  afi^airs,  and  was  apt  to  snub  the  younger 
flunky  who  spoke  too  lightly  of  the  Major.  Now  he  comes 
iorward  with  solemn  assurances  that  he  has  never  recrarded 
as  his  province  the  disclosure  and  dissemination  of  scandal 
and  then  proceeds  to  disclose  and  disseminate  But  he 
serves  at  his  trade  still.  Once  he  tried  to  blackmail  his 
master.  Now  he  makes  his  dirty  money  by  peaching  to 
the  snob  universe  which  is  interested  in  that  master's 
doings. 

_  Another  kind  of  comment-  -and,  though  a  less  base  a 
sillier— comes  from  the  "  respectable  "  press.  This  also'  is 
not  new.  Indeed,  no  part  of  the  whole  business  more  per- 
fectly illustrates  the  old  wisdom  that  "  There  is  no  remem-  j 


"  brance  of  former  things."  The  respectable  press  listening 
to  the  scandal  has  not  said,  "  All  this  has  happened  before. 
"  Wherever  there  are  rich  idle  people  there  will  be  some 
"  who  are  made  of  very  ordinary  clay — bibulous  and  other 
"  — who  will  take  to  amusing  themselves  as  idle  humans 
"  do;  and  gambling  is  a  very  common  form  of  amu.sement, 
"  and  always  has  been.  Therefore,  some  idle  people  will 
"  gamble,  and  wherever  there  is  gambling  it  follows,  as  .the 
"  night  the  day,  that  there  will  be  cheating  and  accusations 
"  of  cheating.  It  is  all  very  commonplace,  and  ought  not 
"  to  be  the  business  of  anybody  except  the  parties  concerned." 
But  if  the  respectable  press  had  said  that  there  would  have 
been  novelty  in  the  story.  It  has  kept  to  its  old  traditions. 
First,  it  has  solemnly  shaken  its  head,  with  the  sage  remark 
that  it  will  not  prejudge  a  question  which  is  to  be  brought 
into  court.  Then  it  has  proceeded  to  make  observations 
which  are  absurd  unless  it  believes  the  stoiy.  It  has  begun 
by  saying  that  "  the  middle  class  of  the  country  " — honest, 
lord-loving  children  of  snobland — will  be  amazed  to  hear 
that  upper  circles  do  not  always  confine  themselves  to  noble 
and  refined  occupations.  The  middle  class  dreams  of  the 
"  dinner  party,  sumptuous  yet  genial,  distinguished  rather 
"  by  delicacy  and  good  taste  than  by  the  costly  and 
"  vulgar  profusion  of  the  new-minted  millionaire ;  above 
"  all,  they  like  to  imagine  the  long  evenings  devoted  to 
"  refined  amusements,  and  to  conversation  which  is  brilliant 
"  without  pedantry  and  courtly  without  servility,  wherein 
"  statesmen  lay  aside  the  burden  of  ofiice  and  august  per- 
"  sonages  the  still  weightier  burden  of  rank."  We  did 
wrong  to  say  that  Jenkins  had  become  wholly  a  rebellious 
flunky.  The  middle  class,  which  is  snob  enough  to  be 
interested  in  the  private  afl^airs  of  its  betters,  is  chiefly  con- 
cerned, as  far  as  we  have  observed,  in  reports  of  divorce 
suits — the  dirtier  the  better.  Of  course,  our  serious  friends 
go  on — it  would  be  utterly  contrary  to  the  routine  if  they 
did  not — to  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  the  age,  of  which 
the  proof  is  that  they  not  only  gamble  now  in  upper 
circles,  but  actually  do  it  in  the  company  of  ladies 
—  an  oflence  of  which  our  manlier  forefathers  were 
never  guilty.  Did  our  didactic  friends  ever  see  a  not  un- 
known work  by  Hogarth  called  "The  Lady's  Last  Stake," 
or  hear  of  Faro's  Daughters  immortalized  by  Gillray,, 
or  read  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  ? 
But,  indeed,  if  one  were  once  set  on  supplying  them  with 
evidence,  it  would  be  hard  to  stop  anywhere  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  truth  is  that  the  sorb  of  people 
who  gamble  now  gambled  then,  more  openly  certainly,  and 
perhaps  with  more  passion.  If  they  did  not  tolerate  cigars — 
which,  it  seems,  naughty  ladies  do  now — they  not  only 
tolerated  snuflT,  but  snuflTed  themselves  outrageously.  Then, 
also,  other  amusements  paled  "  their  ineffectual  lires  before 
"  the  tierce  joys  of  the  card-table."  Ages  may  degenerate. 
The  something  which  at  certain  times  makes  a  people  strong 
and  eager  evaporates  at  others ;  but  degeneration  does  not 
affect  the  habits  of  the  more  part  of  mankind.  What  is 
least  of  all  aflfected  by  any  change  is  the  very  limited 
number  of  things  called  amusements,  of  which  playing  for 
money  at  games  which  require  no  great  skill  or  judgment 
is  one  of  the  most  universal.  Wherever  it  is  indulged  in 
there  will  be  cheating  or  accusations  of  cheating  ;  and  that 
is  the  moral  of  the  whole  stupid  story. 


A  NEW  ASPECT  OF  THE  DRINK  QUESTION. 

DRUNKENNESS  is  not  usually  supposed  to  be  a  source 
of  economy.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  repre- 
sented, not  without  truth,  as  tending  to  poverty,  and  even 
as  inducing  bankruptcy.  A  still  worse  consequence  was 
indicated  by  the  Irish  priest,  who  exclaimed,  "What 
makes  you  forsake  the  house  of  God  I  What  makes  you 
"  neglect  your  wives  and  children  ?  What  makes  you  "hoot 
"  at  your  landlord,  and  miss  him?"  But  even  M.  Zola,  in 
that  edifying  work  which,  when  put  upon  the  English 
stage,  was  rechristened  by  the  gallery  "  Let's  have  some 
"  more,"  did  not  suggest  the  development  of  inebriety 
achieved  by  William  Leeman  and  Mary  Melbourne. 
These  two  persons  seem  to  have  no  other  mutual  connexion 
than  that  they  were  convicted  the  same  day  of  the  same 
offence,  and  tendered  through  their  counsel  the  same  excuse. 
Leeman  is  a  clergyman,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  stealing  sixteen 
books  .and  two  pipes  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores.  The 
crime  is  a  very  common  one,  and  various  defences  are  set 
up  for  it.    The  prisoner  did  not  take  the  things,  or 
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meant  to  return  them,  or  he  paid  for  them,  or  was  just 
going  to  pay  for  them  when  rudely  seized  by  an  officious 
attendant.  Then  there  is  the  well-known  case,  reported  in 
6  BuKNAND  and  Anstey,  where  the  culprit  was  walking  out 
with  a  box  of  sardines  in  his  hand.  "He  was  somewhat 
"  inclined  to  absence  of  mind,  which  may  have  accounted 
"  for  that;  but  not  for  the  jar  of  preserved  caviare,  or  the 
"  collared  brawn  in  his  hat."  Then  there  was  the  Duke, 
long  since  dead,  who  took  two  slippers  from  a  shop  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  whose  morals  were  vindicated,  at  the 
expense  of  his  intelligence,  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
select  a  pair.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  raise  a 
similar  plea  in  the  case  of  the  two  pipes,  and  the  six- 
teen books  are  not  stated  to  have  been  odd  volumes. 
The  apology  tendered  on  behalf  of  this  reverend  appro- 
priator  is  dipsomania.  The  word  surprises  one  in  this 
place,  and  at  first  sight  suggests  a  possible  confusion  of 
maladies.  But  even  at  the  London  Sessions,  where  Sir 
Petee  Edlin  complains  that  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
know  everything  for  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  they  probably 
know  the  difference  between  dipsomania  and  kleptomania. 
If  Leeman  had  stolen  a  bottle  of  brandy,  there  would  have 
been  some  relation  between  cause  and  efiect.  Bibliomania 
or  kapnomania,  might  have  accounted  more  easily  and 
naturally  for  the  books  and  the  pipes.  "We  are  no  vciy 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Temperance  Societies  and  their 
wa,ys.  But  really  if  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  towards 
thieves  on  what  may  be  termed  alcoholic  grounds,  the 
teetotaller  has  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  the  drunkard. 

_A  prominent  member  of  the  Liberal  party  is  credited 
with  the  remark  that  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  break 
the  Seventh  Comm^andinent  before  you  could  ascertain  the 
details  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  next  Home  Eule  Bill.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  lesson,  urged  from  the  Bar,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Bench,  that  the  gratuitous  acquisition  of 
such  desirable  possessions  as  books  and  pipes  ought  to  be 
specially  facilitated  in  the  case  of  those  who  wantonly  abuse 
the  gifts  of  Providence.  Leeman's  story  might  have  been 
passed  over.  It  is  a  miserable  one  enough.  But  when, 
immediately  afterwards,  in  the  same  report  of  proceedings, 
before  the  s^ame  judge,  we  read  "Mr.  Kehshaw  said  this 
"  was  another  case  of  shop-lifting.  .  .  .  Mr.  Geoghegan 
'*  said  that  in  this,  as  in  the  last  case,  the  prisoner  was  a 
"  dipsomaniac,"  we  must  really  put  to  the  judicature  of  our 
country  the  question  which  Cicero  put  to  Catiline — How  long 
is  the  patience  of  the  Co-operative  Association  or  the  retail 
tradesman  to  be  abused  in  this  manner?  Where  are  the  privi- 
leges of  the  dipsomaniac  to  stop  1  Mary  Melbourne  stole 
a  piece  of  silk  from  one  establishment  and  a  piece  of  cash- 
mere from  another.  Like  her  clerical  predecessor,  she 
escapes  prison,  and  goes  to  a  Home.  Perhaps  the  inmates 
of  Homes  for  drunkards  are  not  entitled  to  much  considera- 
tion. Still,  they  are  not  criminals,  and  have  some  claim  to 
exemption  from  contact  with  those  who  are.  If  the  object 
were  simply  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,  there  is  no 
place  like  a  gaol  for  enforcing  total  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating drink.  But  that  is  not  the  sole  aim  of  punishment. 
Shopkeepers  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  law,  which 
is  meant  to  deter  othersfrom  committing  similar  crimes.  Mrs. 
Melbourne,  it  is  said,  "  had  no  need'  to  steal,  as  she  had 
"  plenty  of  money."  That,  one  would  have  thought,  was 
an  aggravation  of  her  guilt.  All  rogues  are  not  poor. 
Even  the  cynical  old  Axrmer  who  declared  that  "  the  poor 
"  in  a  lump  "  are  bad  would  hardly  have  gone  so  far  as 
that.  As  for  the  theory  that  these  larcenous  frequenters  of 
big  shops,  where  they  think  that  their  proceedings  will  not 
be  observed,  do  not  know  what  they  are  about,  Apella 
himself  would  not  believe  it.  Their  dipsomania,  which  only 
means  the  loss  of  .self-control,  does  not  lead  them  to  give 
away  what  is  their  own,  but  always  to  lay  hands  on  what 
is  somebody  else's.  They  are  as  cautious  and  sensitive  as 
other  thieves.  Ask  any  shopman  or  shopwoman  whether 
it  is  a  simple  thing  to  detect  such  thefts.  A  few  sharp 
sentences  would  very  soon  eradicate  what  we  may  call  the 
kleptomaniac  form  of  dipsomania. 


THE  COUNTY   COUNCIL  AND  TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION. 

npiIEEE    was  a  lively  preliminary  discussion  at  this 
-L   week's  meeting  of  the   London  County  Council  on 
the  question  of  the  allocation  of  the  money  to  be  received 
from  the  Wine-  and  Spirit-duties.    It  is  amusing  to  note  f 
•t>hat  only  one  or  two  members  showed  any  disposition  to  | 


I  the  heroic,  or  to  rehearse  the  pleasant  farce  of  "The 
"Great  Renunciation."  "We  certainly  shall  not  refuse 
"  the  money,"  said  the  Chairman.  It  has  seldom  been 
recorded,  by  the  way,  of  private  individuals  or  of  public 
bodies  that  they  have  rejected  "  windfalls."  But  Mr. 
Ciiarrington — that  Fresh-Water  Incorruptible — declared 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  bribe  to  offer  the  money 
at  all  to  County  Councils.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  had 
his  scruples,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  smelt  a 
Machiavellian  plot.  "  Was  it  desirable,"  said  the  virtuous 
Vice- Chairman,  "  that  they  should  tie  up  education  with 
"  the  proceeds  of  drink  1 "  But  when  was  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  guardian  of  morals  1  And  worse  than 
the  evil  association  of  the  thing  was  the  possibility  of  Sir 
Thomas  Farrer's  weaker  fellow- creatures  taking  too  much 
di'ink,  in  order  to  forward  the  cause  of  technical  education. 
These  fears,  however,  proved  to  be,  but  for  Mr.  Charring- 
ton's  avowal,  like  the  poetic  fears  of  Coleridge,  "  fears  in 
"  solitude."  Dr.  Longstaff,  who  claimed  to  be  a  water-man 
of  not  less  endurance  than  Mr.  Charrington,  deprecated 
these  austere  views.  As  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee 
he  submitted  to  the  meeting  certain  recommendations  as 
to  the  application  of  the  "windfall."  With  regard  to  the 
total,  in  round  figures  i6o,oooZ.,  the  Special  Committee, 
as  Sir  John  Lubbock  pointed  out,  made  no  definite  recom- 
mendation. What  they  did  advise  was  that  the  estimated 
surplus  of  23,000^.,  over  the  sum  of  140, ooo^!.  that  had  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  general  account,  should  be 
devoted  to  technical  education,  and  distributed  as  capital 
grants  to  certain  Polytechnics  and  other  minor  institutions 
named  in  their  fourth  recommendation.  This  meagre  pro- 
posal, which  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  delight  the 
friends  of  education,  was  met  by  a  motion  to  carry  the  sum 
in  question  to  the  general  county  account.  This  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.  Then  did  Mr. 
Beck  move,  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  second,  a  motion, 
which  was  negatived,  to  the  effect  that,  "  if  in  any  future 
"year" — that  is,  after  the  current  financial  year  1891-92 
— "  any  portion  of  the  money  derived  from  the  Beer-  and 
"  Spirit-duties  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  London  County 
"  Council,  the  whole  sum  so  received  should  be  appro- 
"  priated  to  the  advancement  of  technical  education."  This 
pledge  the  Council  declined  to  accept,  though  it  involves 
nothing  but  the  practical  endorsement  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's definition  of  the  status  and  duties  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  an  educational  body. 

Mr.  Benn's  successful  amendment,  if  unintelligible  in 
itself,  is  not  without  significance.  That  the  Council,  having 
accepted  the  money,  was  free  to  do  what  it  liked  with  its 
own  was  an  odd  argument  in  the  circumstances.  But  far 
more  intelligible  was  the  plea,  on  the  ground  that  present 
duties  were  sufficiently  numerous  and  expensive,  for  the 
allocation  of  the  23,000/.  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  In  the 
spring,  with  an  election  nearing,  the  fancy  of  the  County 
Council  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  the  elector.  Tenderly 
disposed  towards  the  burdened  ratepayer  are  Mr.  Benn 
and  his  supporters.  Their  refusal  to  apply  the  money  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  was  backed  by  the 
flimsiest  pretext.  Because,  they  insisted,  the  City  had 
not  done  enough  for  technical  education,  the  County 
Council  should  do  nothing.  Such  was  the  paltry,  dog-in- 
the-manger  contention  of  Mr.  Harrison,  which  seems  to 
have  been  only  too  persuasive.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  neither  the  factitious  cry  of  "  relief  of  the  rates  " 
nor  Mr.  Harrison's  figures  were  allowed  to  pass  uncor- 
rected. The  former  excuse  is  palpably  ridiculous  in  the 
mouths  of  "  progressive  "  members.  "  Advanced  "  Council- 
men  might  well  be  directed  to  the  example  of  those 
"  wisest  and  most  advanced  cities,"  of  which  Sir 
John  Lubbock  spoke,  who  had  gone  so  far  as  to  rate 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  technical  education.  There 
is  something  supremely  absurd  in  the  invocation  of  rate- 
payers by  "  progressive  "  members.  Even  Sir  Thomas  Farrer 
demanded  the  rejection  of  the  recommendation  "  on  behalf 
"  of  the  ratepayers."  The  sentiment  is,  ludeed,  touching — 
"  in  the  spring,"  with  an  election  in  view.  Sooner  than 
further  technical  education  one  jot — to  the  tune,  say,  of 
23,000?. — the  majority  would  see  technical  education  with 
the  Needy  Knife-grinder.  Mr.  Cohen,  in  his  vigorous 
reply  to  Mr.  Harrison,  was  only  too  mild  when  he  charac- 
terized Mr.  Harrison's  statement  on  the  work  of  the  City 
Companies  in  technical  education  as  "hardly  accurate." 
The  experience  of  the  Council  with  Mr.  Harrison's  im- 
happy  "betterment"  scheme  certainly  does  not  justify 
them  in   attaching   any   importance   to   his  dictatorial 
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assumption  of  the  position  of  financial  adviser  to  the 
City  Companies.  All  that  Mr,  Harrison  gained  by  his 
baseless  attack  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  to  the  admirable  work  of  the  leading  City 
Companies  in  the  cause  of  technical  education.  And  in  so 
doing  he  will  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  ratepayers  who 
may  be  not  much  better  informed  than  himself.  On  his 
own  showing,  it  had  been  more  politic  to  magnify  the  work 
of  the  Companies,  and  show  how  independent  it  was  of  the 
miserable  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Council.  By 
attempting  to  belittle  that  work,  as  Mr.  Benn  also  did,  and 
refusing  it  any  assistance,  he  invested  the  amendment  with 
an  air  of  spite  which  was  quite  superfluous,  and  gave  an 
illogical  vote. 


THE  CANADIAN  ELECTION. 

FURTHER  reports  from  Canada  only  confirm  first  im- 
pressions of  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the 
situation — on  the  surface,  if  not  below  it.  Not  only  are 
both  parties  split  by  cross  divisions  within  themselves,  but 
the  various  portions  of  British  North  America  are  divided 
by  local  causes.  The  misfortunes  of  the  unlucky  New- 
foundlanders pursue  them  everywhere.  It  is  they  who 
have  precipitated  the  appeal  to  the  electors  on  the  Tariff 
question  by  their  attempt  to  make  a  fishery  treaty  with  the 
IJnited  States.  Their  eflbrt  has  at  once  shown  them  that  a 
promise  to  the  Dominion  is  as  hard  to  shake  ofl'  as  a  treaty 
with  France.  They  had  undertaken  to  make  no  treaty 
with  the  States  which  did  not  include  Canada.  As  soon  as 
it  was  known  that  they  were  negotiating,  Sir  John 
Macdonald  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  has 
taken  measures  to  enforce  it  by  coming  into  the  market 
with  offers  which  swamp  the  Newfoundlanders.  No  wonder 
their  wrath,  which  lately  blazed  against  the  mother  country 
only,  is  now  turned  against  Canada.  Everything  works 
their  harm. 

In  Canada  itself  the  position  baffles  the  most  intrepid 
prophet.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  to  reconcile  the  most 
incompatible  intere.sts.  He  has  to  persuade  Canadians  to  ask 
Americans  for  a  measure  of  reciprocity  which  shall  not 
injure  Canadian  manufacturers,  but  will  leave  the  farmers 
unprotected.  This  of  itself  might  not  be  so  difficult,  since 
Canadian  farmers  export  largely  to  the  States  ;  but  then  the 
consent  of  Americans  must  be  given  to  any  such  ari'ange- 
ment,  and  we  have  not  only  Mr.  Blaine's  word  for  it,  but 
all  the  probabilities  of  the  case,  to  show  that  this  consent 
will  hardly  be  obtained.  So  it  would  appear  that  Sir  John 
Macdonald  is  asking  his  countrymen  to  support  what 
must  needs  be  a  futile  policy.  Then  he  has  to  maintain  a 
rather  nice  balance  between  English  and  French,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  He  has  succeeded  hitherto  by  judicious  dis- 
tributions of  snubs  and  sops;  but  general  excitement  may 
make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  maintain  his  footing  on 
the  slack  rope.  Again,  the  fact  that,  when  it  suited  his 
interests  to  get  into  office  in  1878  by  means  of  a  Pro- 
tectionist policy,  he  had  little  scruple  in  damaging  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country,  must  somewhat  discount 
the  Imperialist  and  patriotic  line  he  has  now  taken 
up.  His  course  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  clear.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  there  are  elements  in  the  position  of 
the  Opposition  leader,  ^Sir  Richard  CARTWRiraiT,  which 
are  equally  awkward.  It  is  true  that  the  unrestricted 
reciprocity  with  the  States  which  he  advocates  is  ten  times 
more  likely  to  prove  acceptable  to  Americans  than  the  very 
limited  measure  patronized  by  Sir  John  Macdonald.  The 
maritime  provinces  are  undei'stood  to  be  eager  for  extended 
intercourse  with  the  States,  and  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice 
the  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  these  manufacturers 
are  known  to  be  willing  to  spend  money  freely  for  purposes 
of  corruption,  and  this  it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged 
will  have  an  important  infiuence  on  the  election.  It  is  also 
much  against  the  interests  of  the  Opposition  that  un- 
restricted reciprocity,  by  sweeping  away  the  Custom  Houses 
on  the  frontier,  would  sacrifice  a  large  part  of  the  revenue 
of  Canada.  The  deficit  would  necessarily  have  to  be  filled 
by  direct  taxation,  for  which  all  Canadians,  and  in  parti- 
cular those  of  the  important  province  of  Quebec,  have  the 
natural  man's  most  intelligible  hatred.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that,  as  far  as  the  election  will  turn  upon  ques- 
tions of  interest,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
parties  are  not  unequally  balanced.  But  the  issues  are 
further  complicated  by  considei-ations  of  sentiment.  It  is 
this  which  gives  the  election  its  particular  interest  in  England. 


Sir  John  Macdonald  is  appealing  vehemently  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  Canadians.  Sir  Richard  Cartwruuit  claims,  indeed, 
to  be  as  good  a  patriot  as  the  Premier,  but  he  and  his 
party  have  it  against  them  that  the  absolute  community  of 
commercial  interest  which  they  would  establish  with  the 
States  must  bring  Canada  to  within  a  very  short  step  of 
complete  union.  It  is  believed  that  the  prospect  Ls  very 
repugnant  to  a  majoi'ity  of  Canadians.  They  have  a  dis- 
tinct national  feeling  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that,  considering 
the  insolent  tone  of  the  extreme  Pi'otectionisfc  party  in  the 
States,  they  hold,  like  the  Scots  who  proved  recalcitrant  to 
the  Protector  Somerset,  that,  whatever  they  might  think 
of  the  match,  they  love  not  the  manner  of  the  wooing. 
The  letter  of  Archbishop  O'Brien  shows  that  there  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  strong  patriotic  feeling  among  the  Catholics,  who 
are  a  most  important  party  in  Canada.  The  saying  that  the 
last  rifle  fired  in  defence  of  the  monai'chical  principle  on  the 
continent  of  America  would  be  fired  by  a  Fi-ench  Canadian 
was,  no  doubt,  rhetorical ;  but  it  is  believed  not  to  be 
entirely  empty.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has,  therefore,  a 
strong  body  of  opinion  to  which  to  appeal.  That  he  is 
making  the  appeal  at  all  should  of  itself  decide  how  the 
sympathies  of  England  -should  go  in  this  struggle.  Sir 
John  is  a  Protectionist,  but,  at  least,  he  is  not  in  fiivour  of 
differential  duties  directed  against  the  mother  country. 
There  is  a  possibility  that,  if  his  party  fails  to  obtain  the 
limited  reciprocity  they  seek,  they  may  turn  to  Free-trade. 
But  the  policy  of  Sir  Richard  Cartwrkjht  must  inevitably 
tend  through  differential  duties  against  us  to  union  with 
the  LTnited  States. 


MR.  COURTNEY  ON  SOCLALISM. 

IT  is,  no  doubt,  well  that  the  Socialists,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  sufferers  from  the  malady  of  undue  serious- 
ness, should  undergo  a  course  of  treatment  appropriate  to 
their  complaint.  The  allopathic  remedy  of  ridicule  has 
been  tried  upon  many  of  them  with  negative — indeed  with 
irritant — results ;  and  it  is  quite  time  that  gravity  should 
have  its  turn  of  exhibition.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to 
administer  to  Socialism  a  dose  of  grave  economic  reasoning 
than  Mr.  Courtney.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  medicine,  and  practised  skill  in  compound- 
ing it ;  and  he  is  not  apt  to  be  tempted  into  deviation  from 
the  homoeopathic  path  of  solemnity  in  dealing  with  his 
solemn  patients.  For,  without  entirely  denying  to  Mr. 
Courtney  a  sense  of  humour,  we  may  safely  say  that  the 
humorous  aspect  of  things  does  not  obtrude  itself  upon 
him  in  any  importunate  fashion.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  seldom  costs  him  any  effort  to  be  serious  ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  lecture  delivered  by  hi:n  at  Univer- 
sity College  last  Wednesday  evening  was  not  so  remarkable 
a  performance  for  him  as  it  might  have  been  for  others 
more  liable  to  the  temptations  of  the  esprit  moqueur.  It 
was  an  excellent  discourse  throughout;  full  of  shrewd  re- 
flection, sound  common  sense,  and  economic  insight ;  it 
dealt  in  a  thorough  and  unsparing,  yet  perfectly  impartial, 
manner  with  the  Socialistic  system  in  its  moral,  industrial, 
and  social  aspect ;  it  examined  euda'monistic  pretensions 
alike  from  the  material  and  the  intellectual  point  of  view ; 
it  discussed  Socialism,  in  short,  by  the  light  of  Socialist 
predictions  and  assumptions,  from  the  most  plausibly 
pseudo-rational  to  the  most  flagrantly  absurd ;  and — there 
is  not  a  smile  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  think  it  eminently  probable,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  that  this  is  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 
Readers  of  the  highly  popular  and  dismally  unromantic 
"  romance  "  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Bellamy  may  here  find  a 
ciiticism  of  that  author's  ideal  society  which  does  not 
disdain  to  discuss  incolumi  gravitate  the  difficulties  of 
the  Central  Bureau — or  Central  Brain,  as  Mr.  Courtney 
prefers  to  call  it — in  regulating  industry  without 
markets,  fixing  prices  without  money,  and  performing 
other  feats  of  the  same  kind.  Let  the  staid  Socialist 
ponder  over  a  few  sentences  of  this  kind  with  reference 
to  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  exploits.  "  In  a. 
"  Socialist  State  the  Central  Brain  must  discern  the 
"proper  situation  of  each  industry  and  direct  it  to  be 
"  planted  there  at  the  peril  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the 
"•  change.  But  all  these  alterations  would  bring  about 
"  different  relations  of  the  quantity  of  labour  involved  in  the 
"  production  of  different  results,  and  some  corresponding 
"  change  in  the  relation  of  distribution  might  be  expected. 
"  This  repartition  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of 
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"  the  Central  Brain."  Or  take,  again,  this  analysis  of  the 
process  of  fixing  prices  without  money  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  maintaining  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  citizen's  credit- 
notes  and  the  amounts  of  the  various  necessaries  of  life  for 
which  these  notes  will  be  "  good."  Such  an  operation  might 
be  possible,  observes  Mr.  Courtney,  "  if  all  things  always 
"  remained  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  ;  but  as  the 
"  conditions  of  their  production  are  and  must  be — what- 
"  ever  the  organization  of  society — continually  changing,  the 
"  Brain,  which  we  have  already  perhaps  overweighted " 
{i.e.  in  converting  it  into  a  "  Universal  Labour  Agency," 
and  other  little  matters),  "  must  be  continually  rearranging 
"  the  relation  of  things  to  one  another  without  the  assist- 
"  ance  of  commei'ce  in  guiding  its  determinations."  What 
would  happen  to  the  Central  Brain  under  these  conditions 
is  but  too  painfully  certain.  A  couple  of  medical  men 
would  soon  have  to  be  sent  for  to  inquire  into  its  state, 
and  would  feel  even  less  hesitation  than  seems  to  trouble 
them  vmder  an  individualistic  system  in  signing  the  usual 
certificates.  And  we  doubt  whether  any  rational  disciple  of 
Mr.  Bedlam  Y — but  we  are  relapsing  into  that  very  levity 
to  which  Socialists  so  strongly  object,  and  we  refrain.  As 
the  most  effectual  check  to  any  such  unseemly  impulse,  and 
the  best  atonement  for  having  yielded  to  it,  we  will,  in  con- 
clusion, refer  the  earnest  Socialist  to  Mr.  Courtney's  re- 
marks on  the  literary  and  artistic  aspect  of  Socialism,  from 
which  they  will  see  that  his  gravity  does  not  for  a  moment 
desert  him  even  in  examining  the  question  whether  under 
the  Socialist  system  art  and  letters  might  be  expected  to 
flourish.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Courtney  is  equal  to  the 
feat  of  considering  with  inflexible  solemnity  wliether  the 
city  of  Looking  Backward  is  a  city  which  fully  satisfies  the 
litevary  and  artistic  ideal.  And  if  that  is  not  being  solemn 
enough  for  the  whole  Fabian  Society,  they  must  indeed  be 
hard  to  please. 


COUNT  D'HAUSSONVILLE. 

THE  speech  which  Count  d'Haussonville  has  just  de- 
livered in  Nimes  is  melancholy  reading.    It  makes 
any  just-minded  man  sympathize  with  the  speaker,  and  all 
the  class  of  Frenchmen  of  whom  he  is  an  excellent  repre- 
.sentative — and  then,  withal,  it  shows  how  utterly  hopeless 
their  position  is.    We  should  imagine  that  the  only  persons 
in  France,  outside  of  the  very  loyal  Royalists,  who  enjoy 
reading  it  are  M.  ClIcmenceau  and  other  Bepublicans  of 
his  stamp.    M.  d'Haussonville  set  himself  to  deliver  a 
Boyalist  protest  against  the  last  Bepublican  addresses  of 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  M.  Piou.    His  manner  of  going 
to  work  was  noteworthy.     As  his  starting  point  he  laid 
it  down  as  a  self-evident   proposition   that   these  con- 
versions of  Conservatives  to  the  Republican  Government 
cannot  be  genuine.    He  politely  acknowledged  that  they 
may  be  honest  in  this  sense,  that  the  converts  do  not  clearly 
realize  their  own  motives.    They  think  they  have  accepted 
the  Republic  as  necessary,  and  by  conviction,  but  the  truth 
is  that  they  are  only  desperate  for  the  time  being     If  ever 
the  hope  of  a  monarchical  restoration  revives,  their  monar- 
chical principles  will  revive  with  it.    This  is  precisely  what 
M.  Cl^menceau  s;iid  in  the  Chamber  during  the  Thermidor 
debate  in  a  more  brutal  form ;  and  this  is  what  Opportu- 
nists and  Radicals  are  for  ever  saying  when  Republicans 
are  asked  to  support  a  more  extreme  jiolicy  than  they 
like.    If  you  join  with  the  Conservatives,  is  their  habitual 
argument,  to  defend  the  Church  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
you  are  helping  the  enemies  of  the  existing  form  of 
Government,  men  who  are  really  aiming,  whatever  they 
say,  at  a  counter-revolution,  and  another  unsettlement  of 
the  nation.   If  they  come  among  us,  it  is  to  betray  us.  This 
distrust  is  one  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Conservatives  to  exercise  any  influence 
on  the  Republic.    When  M.  d'Haussonville  goes  on  to 
denounce  the  "  compromissions "  to  which  so  many  Con- 
servatives have  condescended  for  mere  tactical  purposes,  he 
will  have  the  sympathy  of  every  man  who  has  any  I'egard 
for  dignity  or  honesty.    Also,  we  can  heartily  say  ditto  to 
him  when  he  lays  it  down  that  no  man  who  believes  in  the 
monarchical  principle  can  honestly  call  himself  a  Repub- 
lican.   On  this  point  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  If 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  M.  Piou  are,  indeed,  still  at  heart 
Monarchists,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are  play- 
ing an  equivocal  and  a  shabby  part.    Count  d'Haussonville 
did  not  say,  but  he  did  very  plainly  imply,  that  in  his 
opinion  "  compromissions  "  of  this  kind  have  been  the  ruin 


of  the  Royalist  party,  and  that  an  open  policy  would  be  not 
only  more  honourable,  but  more  advantageous. 

This  language  is  frank  and  respectable,  and  one  may  per- 
fectly agree  with  it,  when  it  is  considered  merely  as  an 
academic  declaration  of  principles  of  conduct.  But  political 
speeches  cannot  be  treated  as  merely  "  in  the  air."  They 
must  be  taken  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  acts 
of  the  man  who  delivers  them.  Now  there  is  one  event  in 
Count  d'Haussonville's  life  which  has  supplied  M.  Piou 
with  a  crushing  answer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  majority 
of  the  Constituent  Chamber  which  voted  for  the  Republic. 
He  therefore  helped  to  give  France  the  very  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  now  declares  no  Frenchman  who  has  been 
a  Royalist  can  sincerely  recognize.  Now,  we  can  have  no 
desire  to  make  a  point  against  Count  d'Haussonville, 
and  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  really  very  difficult  position 
in  which  the  Royalist  majority  of  the  Chamber  was  put  by 
its  chiefs.  Still,  let  the  excuses  be  what  they  may,  there  is 
the  fact  that  this  vote  was  the  gran  rifiuto  of  the  Royalist 
party  in  France.  If  they  plead  that  it  was  forced  on  them, 
they  still  confess  that  the  Republic  was  an  inevitable 
necessity.  Whatever  it  was  or  is,  it  was  established  by 
the  act  of  the  Royalists,  in  the  hope  that  they  could 
upset  it,  no  doubt,  and  with  the  firm  intention  of  doing 
so,  but  by  them.  With  that  fact  recorded  against  them, 
the  chiefs  of  the  Royalists  talk  of  austere  devotion  to 
principle  with  a  A'ery  bad  grace,  and  they  can  have  no  right 
to  blame  other  Frenchmen  for  accepting  the  form  of 
Government  which  they  themselves  set  up.  If  they  plead 
that  the  Republic  has  become  Radical  and  anti-Clerical, 
they  are  still  open  to  the  damaging  answer  that  the  way  for 
the  Radical  victory  was  prepared  by  the  successive  dismissal 
of  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Jules  Simon — both  the  deliberate  acts 
of  the  Royalist  and  Bonapartist  Conservatives.  Whether 
a  Royalist  restoration  might  have  been  brought  about  if 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  had  been  less  visionary,  his  cousins 
more  manly,  and  the  whole  management  of  the  pai'ty  more 
intelligent,  is  an  interesting  matter  of  speculation.  But  the 
facts  are  that  the  present  Republic  was  first  set  up  and  then 
kept  up  by  the  Royalists.  It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  won- 
derful that  among  the  younger  members  of  Royalist  families 
a  good  few  should  be  beginning  to  ask  themselves  whether, 
considering  that  as  long  as  they  remain  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic  they  are  likely  to  be  powerless,  it  would  not  be 
better  to  accept  the  Government  their  fathers  made  for 
them  and  form  a  Conservative  party  in  it. 


mi.  GLADSTONE  ON  FREE  LIBRARIES. 

IN  the  genial  speech  in  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Free  Library  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  the 
member  for  the  Strand  Division  pleasantly  disclaimed  the 
adoption  of  a  critical  attitude  in  listening  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
observations.  The  remark,  however,  has  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  relations  subsisting 
between  the  two  speakers.  It  is  not  only  when  the  member 
for  a  constituency  has  to  welcome  a  distinguished  oiiponent 
who  has  come  to  preside  at  a  local  function  of  a  non- 
political  character  that  criticism  is,  and  is  rightly,  forborne. 
The  same  forbearance  is  usually  observed — as,  indeed,  it 
would  be  ungracious  not  to  observe  it — on  the  occasion  of 
all  such  ceremonies  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  lent 
mark  by  his  presence  and  interest  by  his  speech  of  Thurs- 
day last.  An  orator  of  much  less  eminence  would  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  of  Free  Libraries 
at  the  opening  of  one  of  these  institutions  without  pro- 
voking even  a  hint  of  disagreement  from  any  of  his  hearers, 
to  however  many  statements  which  some  of  them  regarded 
as  more  than  doubtful  he  might  commit  himself.  Even  the 
sourest  of  critics  would  feel  that  this  at  any  rate  was  not  the 
moment  for  striking  a  note  of  discord.  To  do  so  would  be  as 
ill-conditioned  as  to  descant  on  the  profound  uncertainty 
of  matrimonial  venture  in  proposing  "  the  health  of  the 
"  bride  and  bridegroom."  When  the  ratepayers  of  a 
town,  or  a  parish,  or  some  other  local  division,  have  esta- 
blished their  free  library  and  are  about  to  open  it  with  all 
due  pomp  and  circumstance,  and  with  a  roar  from  some  (if 
possible,  literary)  lion,  you  cannot  in  common  politeness  do 
less  than  wish  them  good  luck.  The  locality  hiis  for  better 
or  worse  united  itself  with  that  "  intense  "  young  woman, 
Popular  Culture;  and  to  speculate  doubtfully  on  the 
prudence  of  the  husband  in  settling  so  large  a  dowry  on 
his  wife  would  be  extremely  bad  taste  at  a  moment  when 
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you  ought  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  slipper  and 
the  rice. 

There  are  not,  of  course,  the  same  obligations  to  reticence 
a  few  days  after  the  ceremony ;  but  even  then  one  might 
still  prefer  good  wishes  to  criticism.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  moreover,  was  the  reverse  of  what  he  would  him- 
self have  called  a  "  challenging "  one.  Indeed  it  escaped 
the  contentious  by  taking  refuge  in  many  places ;  and  what 
safer,  nay,  what  other,  asylum  is  there  for  a  speaker  on 
these  subjects?— in  the  platitudinous.  His  remarks,  for 
instance,  about  the'humanization  of  manners  which  has  con- 
curred with  the  spread  of  education  and  the  enlarged  ac- 
cess to  books  have  been  anticipated  in  the  line  quoted 
by  Colonel  Newcome,  with  what  a  scholar  of  his  period 
described,  in  speaking  of  an  adversary,  as  a  "zeal  which 
"  sometimes  led  him  to  overstep  the  limits  of  the  Latin 
"  Syntax."  All  that  can  be  said  on  that  point  has  been 
emphatically  put  in  the  couplet  which  concludes  with  that 
starthng  pentameter,  'I  Emollunt  mores  nec  sinuisse  feros." 
But  that,  of  course,  is  only  one  side  of  the  question,  and 
even  on  this  side  of  it  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Glad- 
stone did  not  go  beyond  his  biief  a  little  in  talking  of  the 
"brutal  pastimes  of  two  hundred  years  ago,'  as  though  edu- 
cation alone  bad  tended  to  abolish  tbem.  The  doubt  aboutFree 
Libraries  is  whether  the  kind  of  reading  which  the  Free 
Library  fecilitates,  and  the  kind  of  intellectual  habit  which 
it  encourages,  do  or  do  not  bring  with  them  disadvantages 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for — but  no  !  The 
happy  event  is  still  fresh,  and  we  forbear. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

IF  advertisements  are  the  milestones  of  social  progress  and 
prosperity,  the  signs,  or  sky-signs,  of  the  times  are  distinctly 
favourable.  Soaj),  mustard,  and  penny  journalism  figure  con- 
spicuously. Cleanliness,  as  we  know,  comes  next  to  godliness  ;  and 
a  growing  demand  for  mustard  must  mean  an  abundance  of  meat. 
As  for  che  ap  journalism,  it  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  intellectual  light  which  throws  Price's  patent 
candles  into  shadow.  But,  talking  of  the  radiance  of  the  rising 
sun  over  the  rosy  waves  which  proclaims  the  excellence  of  those 
candles,  we  arc  reminded  of  the  recent  naissance  or  renaissance 
of  the  art  of  mural  decoration.  The  virtuosos  of  the  classicul 
pontificate  of  the  sixth  Alexander  congratulated  themselves  on  the 
discovery  of  the  "  grotesques  "  which  had  embellished  the  salons 
of  the  Romans  of  the  Empire.  But  the  Roman  mural  art  was  the 
privilege  of  the  few,  whereas  nowadays  it  is  the  profit  of  the  few 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  many.  Those  who  run  may  read,  and  are 
tempted  to  loiter.  We  while  away  the  weary  time  while  we  are 
delayed  at  suburban  railway  stations  by  the  study  of  a  picturesque 
contemporary  literature,  and  even  on  the  rocks  overhanging  the 
cataracts  of  Niagara  the  vendor  of  patent  medicines  sets  forth  the 
virtues  of  his  wares.  Possibly  the  school  of  advertising  by  fresco 
and  cartoon  may  be  still  in  its  infancy,  although  already  it  some- 
times soars  to  sublimity  and  sometimes  is  characterized  by  chaste 
austerity.  We  see  the  muscles  of  herculean  men  and  of  weight- 
carrying  Amazons  modelled  after  the  masterpieces  of  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  a  Leonardo  or  a  Holman  Hunt 
might  have  been  proud  of  the  wasp-waisted  maidens  in  garb  of 
sage-green  sipping  their  cups  of  our  tea  at  one  and  ninepence. 
But,  at  all  events,  advertising  furnishes  occupation  and  wages  to 
a  variety  of  deserving  individuals  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
life.  The  artist  who  is  neglected  by  the  dealers  and  cold- 
shouldered  by  the  Academicians  has  a  new  and  tolerably  re- 
munerative resource.  He  addresses  himself  to  a  wider  circle  of 
patrons  than  either  Leighton  or  Millais.  The  carver  and  gilder, 
the  carpenter,  the  curious  worker  in  metal,  though  he  may  not 
pretend  to  the  genius  of  a  Quentin  Matsys,  are  all  called  into 
request.  The  old-fashioned  bill-sticker,  with  his  satchel  and 
paste-pot,  may  still  survive  ;  but  his  days  are  numbered,  like  those 
of  the  lamp-lighter,  who  is  doomed  to  disappear  in  the  radiance 
of  electricity.  And  then,  to  descend  to  the  lower  grades,  modern 
advertising  gives  casual  employment  to  the  peripatetic  sandwich- 
men,  who  lie  grovelling  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  staircase. 

We  confess  we  should  be  more  inclined  to  pity  those  poor 
fellows  did  we  not  remember  that  all  bien-etre  is  comparative. 
We  are  ready  to  read  the  most  pathetic  romances  in  their  livid 
faces  and  quivering  lips.  At  least  nineteen  out  of  twenty  seem 
to  be  qualifying  for  the  wards  of  an  hospital  for  incurables. 
We  dare  to  say  that  they  are  often  racked  by  pain  and  a  prey 
to  divers  chronic  diseases.  In  easier  circumstances  they  could  take 
to  cough  mixtures  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  look  forward  to  the  daily 
visit  of  the  doctor.  The  physiognomist  might  trace  in  their 
faces  the  finger-writing  of  vice,  and  the  moralist  might  declare 
without  a  shadow  of  hesitation  that  they  are  paying  the  penalty 
of  their  follies.  But  if  we  are  all  to  suffer  for  our  sins,  who 
would  escape  scourging  ?  In  a  nipping  winter  day  we  shudder  to 
think  how  sadly  these  scapegoats  have  fallen  out  of  luck.  They 
face  the  piercing  winds  in  the  light  and  uncompromising  paletot 
of  a  couple  of  emblazoned  boards,  and  it  is  happy  for  them,  as  they 


parade  the  gutters  in  broken  boots,  that  the  winds  from  any 
quarter  blow  along  the  narrow  streets  instead  of  cutting  across 
tbem.  Men  who  have  always  been  outrunning  the  constable,  and 
have  left  him  long  years  behind — who  may  have  formerly 
belonged  to  fashionable  clubs  in  St.  James's — now  have  their 
social  gatherings  for  light  lunches  and  dinners  beneath  the  cool 
arches  of  the  railway  bridges.  We  pity  them,  and  yet  wo  know 
they  might  have  been  much  worse  off  before  advertising  had 
become  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  while  legislation  was  but  slightly 
tinctured  by  humanity.  In  former  days  the  rogue,  the  debtor,  and 
the  dissipated  vagabond  had  to  choose  between  crime  and  starva- 
tion. Crime  was  a  pretty  certain  road  to  the  gallows,  and  to  the 
poor  debtor,  and  sometimes  to  the  poor  criminal,  starvation  often 
came  slowly  but  surely,  without  any  possibility  of  his  helping  him- 
self. Shut  up  in  Newgate,  without  the  means  of  giving  "  garnish," 
he  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  gaoler,  who  had  the  key  of 
an  oubliette,  and  served  out  the  pittance  of  bread  and  water. 
There  was  no  certainty  that  a  coroner  with  his  jiu'ors  and 
inquest  would  call  the  tyrant  of  the  dungeons  over  the 
coals.  Nor  is  there  anything  more  touching  in  the  social 
history  of  the  past  than  the  thought  of  the  alms  dish  or  the 
basket  inscribed  "  Remember  the  poor  debtors  "  that  used  to  be 
let  down  from  a  window  in  the  Marshalsea  or  the  Fleet.  It 
meant  that  there  were  a  lot  of  wretches  within  who  were 
absolutely  dependent  on  casual  charity  for  the  possibility  of 
keeping  body  and  soul  together.  Shylock  might  have  sneered  at 
the  Christian  laud  which  put  the  victim  of  misfortune  under  lock 
and  key,  and  then  denied  him  daily  sustenance.  Now,  if  the 
wiirst  comes  to  the  worst,  the  insolvent  can  go  to  the  relieving 
officer  or  turn  sandwichman. 

In  countries  professing  to  be  civilized,  that  are  generations 
more  or  less  behind,  similar  abuses  still  prevail.  Though  the 
Italians  are  brutal  to  the  brutes,  they  arc  generally  sym- 
pathetic enough  with  their  fellow-creatures.  The  charity  of  the 
convents  used  to  breed  beggars  wholesale  ;  yet  in  Sicilian  towns, 
in  Calabria,  and  even  at  Castellamare,  within  an  easy  carriage 
drive  of  luxurious  Naples,  we  have  seen  the  prisoners  crowding 
to  the  open  gratings  of  their  common  cell,  appealing  piteously  to 
the  passers-by  for  food  or  the  moans  of  buying  it.  We  believe 
that  a  beggarly  allowance  of  coarse  loaves  was  distributed  by 
corrupt  and  irresponsible  turnkeys.  When  a  brigand  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  by  the  legs,  he  took  things  hopefully  like  a  sage 
philosopher.  His  friends  brought  him  goat's  flesh,  wine,  and 
cigars,  till  they  came  to  an  understanding  with  his  venal  guardians 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  he  might  have  the  key  of  the  hills. 
But  the  decent  citizen  or  devout  peasant  who  might  have  been 
"run  in"  upon  bare  suspicion  could  not  bribe,  and  so  had  to  eke 
out  the  prison  fare  by  the  bounty  of  the  public  and  the  robber, 
who  probably  was  ready  enough  to  share  with  him.  In  the 
Spanish  penal  settlements  at  Ceuta  the  day's  provisions  used  to 
be  flung  '•  promiscuously  "  to  a  mixed  mob  of  ruffianly  rascality  ; 
the  strongest  took  the  lion's  share,  and  the  weakest  went  to  the 
wall,  as  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda.  In  the  adjacent  Morocco,  and 
in  many  other  Oriental  countries,  they  manage  matters  in  most 
of  the  provincial  prisons  still  more  economically.  There  also 
they  leave  the  prisoners  to  the  beneficence  of  the  charitable — 
for  does  not  the  Prophet  enjoin  almsgiving  as  a  passport  to 
Paradise  and  its  Ilouris  ? — and  they  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  locks  and  guards  by  a  regula^r  application  of  the  bastinado. 
So,  as  the  hymn  says  of  the  happy  Christian  child,  our  sandwich- 
men,  though  they  may  be  sadly  out  of  luck,  have  still  a  good  deal 
to  be  grateful  for. 

And,  after  all,  to  social  failures,  with  ill-regulatcd  minds,  more 
respectable  and  more  regularly  paid  pursuits  might  have  fewer 
attractions.     Between  the  Bank  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  between  the  pedestrians  and  the  carriage-folk,  between 
the  shop-windows  and  the  elevated  knife-boards  of  the  'buses,  the 
sandwichmen  see  life  in  all  its  conditions.  They  may  be  bullied  by 
the  police,  and  they  may  be  martyred  by     the  rheumatics,"  but 
they  can  seldom  be  bored.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well-paid 
but  solitaiw  lives  which  the  sociable  can  hardly  contemplate  with- 
out an  involuntary  shudder.    It  was  all  very  well  for  old  Mr, 
Weller's  misanthrope,  who  betook  himself  to  a  'pike  in  his  disap- 
pointed maturity  and  revenged  himself  on  society  by  levying 
tolls.    He  observed  the  frequent  transits  of  the  flying  coaches ; 
he  dribbled  out  doubtful  change  to  impatient  customers,  who 
cursed  him  ;  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  keeping  belated 
travellers  waiting  in  the  cold  and  the  dark  when  he  had  closed 
the  gate  and  turned  in  for  the  night.    But  can  we  conceive  any- 
thing more  dismally  monotonous  than  the  life  at  cross-purposes 
of  the  lonely  man  who  takes  charge  of  a  rolling  lightship,  or 
mounts  guard  in  an  isolated  lighrhouse  ?    lie  must  keep  awake 
at  night  to  see  to  the  radiance  of  his  reflectors,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  conviction  for  manslaughter  on  a  charge  of  criminal  neglect. 
He  spends  his  leisure  working  time  in  scouring  and  polishing, 
which  may  expand  his  chest  and  keep  his  .arms  in  exercise.  But 
in  the  lighthouse,  at  least,  he  cannot  even  stretch  his  legs, 
unless  he  goes  in  for  a  voluntary  treadmill,  and  keeps  grinding  up 
and  down  the  spiral  stairs.    Always  before  his  aching  eyes 
stretch  the  same  weary  skies,  the   same   unchanging  ocean. 
Always  the  same  oppressive  sense  of  his  isolation  ;  with  the  know- 
ledge that  sickness  simultaneously  with  storm  may  prostrate  him 
without  the  possibility  of  succour.    His  disti'actions  are  the  moon- 
light flights  of  migrants,  when  the  suicide  of  snipes  and  woodcocks, 
dashing  themselves  against  his  glasses,  may  replenish  his  larder  ; 
and  his  amusement  is  taming  the  terns  and  the  g'dls,  which  he 
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feeds  like  so  ni.niy  barndoor  fowls,  if,  fortunately  for  himself,  he 
be  a  lover  of  animals.  Now  and  then  the  haiipy  chance  of  throw- 
ing away  their  own  lives  for  the  salvation  of  others  may  come 
to  courageous  lighthouse-keepers  as  a  -welcome  excitement,  as 
happened  on  the  dim  morning  when  the  watchers  in  the  storm- 
beaten  tower  ofTthe  Scilly  Isles  saw  seven  castaways  clinging  to 
the  wrong  side  of  an  irreversible  lifeboat,  and  launched  a  skill' 
to  the  rescue,  throi-.gh  the  surf  that  was  breaking  on  the  rocks. 
We  should  sooner  go  up  the  Jungfrau  any  day  than  climb  the 
shrouds  to  the  topgallant  yards  of  a  thousand-ton  ship  in  a 
breeze.  But  rather  than  immure  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  a 
light-tower,  we  would  risk  lying  out  on  the  slippery  yards  and 
reefing  the  frozen  criuvases  of  a  frigate  being  buffeted  in  a 
hurricane  oft'  the  Horn.  "Were  it  not  that  men  think  they  must 
live,  and  moreover  that  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  the 
manning  of  the  mercantile  sailing  fleets  would  be  as  much  of  a 
mystery  to  us  as  the  finding  hands  to  stoke  the  fires  in  the  high- 
pressure  engine-rooms  of  the  ocean  steamers. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

rrHlE  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  first  month  of  the  New 
-L  Year  are  unsatisfactory.  There  is  a  falling-oil"  both  in  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  falling-oft"  is  very  general.  To  some  extent, 
no  doubt,  this  is  accounted  ior  by  the  strike  in  Scotland  ;  but  that 
can  hardly  have  exercised  so  great  an  intliience  as  to  afl'ect  the 
country's  entire  foreign  trade.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  severity 
of  the  weather  explains  the  decrease.  But  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  January  1S90  w  as  a  very  stormy  month,  so  much  so  that  the 
imports  showed  scarcely  any  increase  on  those  of  JanuaiT  1889, 
and  the  increase  in  the  exports  was  smaller  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. It  has  been  observed  by  the  Times  that,  as  the  falling-oft' 
is  very  general,  there  must  be  special  causes  to  account  for  it ; 
ordinary  people  would  l)e  inclined  to  think  that  the  very  general 
nature  of  the  decrease  jiointsto  general  causes.  And  we  fear  that 
that  is  the  real  explanation ;  that,  in  fact,  our  trade  has  received 
a  check.  The  value  of  the  imports  last  month  was  33,741,082/., 
being  a  falling-oft' of  4,402,768/ ,  or  a  little  over  11^  per  cent. 
Except  in  Cliemicals,  Oils,  and  Parcel  Post  the  decrease  is  general. 
It  is  largest,  however,  in  the  raw  materials  for  manufactures.  The 
total  value  of  the  raw  materials  was  12,822,239/.,  being  a  falling- 
off  of  I J  million  sterling,  or  about  13^  per  cent.  The  greatest 
decrease  is  in  wool,  amounting  to  nearly  22:|^  millions  of  lbs.  Tiiere 
is  a  falling-oft'  also  in  alpaca,  goat's  wool,  and  woollen  rags  ;  inilax, 
hemp,  and  jute,  and  some  falling-oil'  in  silk.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  increase  in  raw  cotton.  It  is  true  that  the  imports  of 
wool  in  January  1890  were  very  large;  but  the  falling-oft' last 
month  was  still  larger,  so  that  both  in  quantity  and  value  the  im- 
ports last  month  were  smaller  than  in  .fanuary  1S89.  There  is  a 
large  falling-oil  likewise  in  articles  of  food,  chiefly  wheat,  wheat- 
meal,  and  barley.  There  is  some  falling-oft'  in  tobacco  :  there  is  a 
very  considerable  falling-oft'  in  metals,  and  a  large  decrease  both 
in  manufactured  and  miscellaneous  articles.  Turning  now  to  the 
exports  of  Briti.'rh  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  vre  find 
the  total  value  last  month  to  have  been  19  834,31 5/.,  a  decrease  of 
a  little  over  I J  million  sterling,  or  about  8^  percent.  Except  in 
chemicals  the  falling-oil'  is  general.  It  is  largest  in  yarns  and 
textile  fabrics — woollens  of  all  kinds,  linen,  and  cotton.  There  is 
also  a  large  falling-oil'  in  metals,  and  articles  manufactured  there- 
from, and  in  machinery.  There  is  a  considerable  falling-oft'  in 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  in  raw  materials,  especially  coals,  and 
in  "  all  other  articles." 

There  can  be  little  doulit,  we  fear,  tliat  the  main  cause  of  the 
decline  in  our  foreign  trade  last  month  was  the  .shock  given  to 
credit  by  the  crisis  of  November  last.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  liquidation  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  made  it  very  difticult 
to  discount  bills  drawn  upon  London  abroad,  and  consequently 
for  a  while  (he  import  trade  was  seriously  disturbed.  Gradually, 
no  doubt,  facilities  will  be  found  by  persons  engaged  in  the  trade. 
But  it  would  appear  that  altogether  they  have  not  yet  obtained 
the  accommodation  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  Very  natu- 
rally other  accepting  houses  in  London  wished  to  keep  down  the 
amount  of  acceptances  out  against  them  ;  and  the  new  house  of 
Baring  Brothers  has  not  taken  up  the  whole  of  the  old  business. 
Further,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  crisis  caused  serious  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market  at  home,  while  immediately  after- 
wards there  was  even  more  serious  stringency  in  New  York,  and  a 
disturbance  of  the  money  market  must  more  or  less  have  thrown 
all  branches  of  industry  out  of  gear.  Lastly,  the  breakdown  in 
Soutii  America  and  the  liquidation  through  which  Germany  is 
passing  have  afl'ected  the  power  of  some  of  our  largest  customers 
to  purchase  from  us.  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  some 
other  countries  of  the  Continent  have  taken  less  coal  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Twelve  months  ago  the  coal 
and  iron  trades  in  Germany  were  very  active,  and  prices  liad  been 
run  up  so  that  it  was  profitable  to  imj)ort  foreign  coal.  Now  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  Germany  are  depressed,  ])rices  have  come 
down,  and  the  consumptive  power  of  the  country  has  fallen  oft'. 
In  several  other  de])artments  there  is  a  decline  in  the  German 
purchases.  For  instance,  lesscotton  yarn  was  shipped  last  month, 
not  only  to  Holland,  .lapan,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  but  in  a  marked 
degree  also  to  Germany.  There  is  some  falliiig-of  likewise  in  the 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  McKinley  Tarift'  Act,  it  is 
true,  has  not  had  the  eft'ect  that  was  generally  expected,  for  the 


elections  of  October  have  deterred  capitalists  from  investing  large 
sums  in  new  factories.  We  find,  therefore  that,  though  the  duty 
imposed  upon  tin  plates  has  been  doubled,  the  imports  of  tin  plates 
into  the  United  States  were  larger  last  month  than  in  January  1890, 
and  there  is  an  increase  in  several  other  imports.  But  there  is  a 
decrease  in  some  important  items,  as,  for  example,  in  cotton  manu- 
factures, in  linen  manufactures,  in  woollen  and  worsted  manufac- 
tures, in  railroad  iron,  and  in  iron  hoops,  sheets,  &c.  The 
Argentine  Republic  took  more  cotton  piece  goods  than  twelve 
months  ago,  but  it  took  less  linen,  less  woollens,  less  bar  iron, 
railroad  iron,  and  hoops  ;  it  also  took  less  steam-engines.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  oh!  orders  for  the  Argentine 
Kepublic  have  not  been  yet  completed.  But  new  orders  have 
gradually  fallen  oif,  and  by-and-bye  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
decline  in  our  exports  to  the  Argentine  Republic  will  increase  very 
considerably.  Our  exports  will  also  decrease  to  Uruguay.  For 
the  moment  they  are  large  to  Brazil ;  but  the  probability  seems  to 
be  that  capital  to  carry  on  the  present  rate  of  new  public  works 
will  not  readily  be  found,  and  that,  therefore,  after  a  while, 
Brazilian  orders  will  likewise  decrease.  Whatever  weight,  then, 
we  may  allow  to  theinfiuence  of  tlie  severe  weather  of  last  month 
and  to  the  Scotch  strike,  it  appears  incontestable  that  trade  has 
received  a  check,  not  only  from  the  crisis  of  last  November  and 
the  long-continued  stringency  in  the  money  market,  but  also  from 
the  breakdown  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  liquidation  that 
Germany  is  passing  through.  Another  influence  that  cannot  fail 
adversely  to  aft'ect  trade  is  the  depression  of  the  shipping  industry. 
Shipbuilding  continued  extremely  large  throughout  last  year,  be- 
cause the  old  orders  were  not  finished  ;  but  new  orders  are  not 
coming  forward,  and  they  are  very  unlikely  to  come  forward,  since 
freights  are  now  as  low  as  they  were  at  the  worst  period  of  the 
depression  that  followed  the  extravagant  .shipbuilding  of  1881  to 
1884.  A  material  falling- oif  in  shi])building  must  necessarily 
afl'ect  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and  a  decline  in 
them  will  make  itself  felt  in  other  branches  of  trade. 

The  loan  from  the  ]?ank  of  France  to  the  Bank  of  England 
falls  due  to-day,  and  this  week  the  money  is  being  remitted, 

2  millions  out  of  the  3  millions  having  been  sent  up  to  Wednes- 
day night.  The  reduction  thus  being  made  in  the  Bank's  reserve 
has,  however,  not  had  the  eflijct  upon  the  money  market  which 
might  rea.sonably  have  been  expected.  There  is  so  little  demand 
for  money  in  the  first  place,  and  the  supply  in  the  s(>cond  place 
is  so  large,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  funds  in  consequence  of 
the  crisis  in  November  last.  Besides,  the  bill-brokers  and  dis- 
count-houses argue  that  the  value  of  money  is  low  upon  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States — this  week  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  has  reduced  its  rate  of  discount  to  3  per  cent. — that 
there  is  little  fear  of  a  large  gold  drain,  and  consequently  that 
money  will  remain  cheap  here  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This 
view  appears  to  us  entirely  mistaken.     This  week,  as  we  see, 

3  millions  in  gold  are  going  from  the  Bank  to  Paris.  Possibly 
the  Russian  Government  may  very  soon  take  a  million  and  a 
half,  and  as  it  has  also  veiy  large  balances  in  London  it  may 
even  take  more,  while  there  are  sure  to  be  demands  for  foreign 
countries  from  time  to  time.  To  us,  therefore,  it  seems  probable 
that  gold  will  continue  to  be  taken  from  the  Bank  for  months  to 
come,  and  that  in  the  autumn  we  shall  be  in  as  bad  a  position 
as  -we  were  last  year  or  the  year  before. 

The  silver  market  has  been  very  dull  all  through  the  week. 
An  attempt  w-as  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  force  a 
discussion  on  the  Silver  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate;  but  it  was 
easily  defeated,  and  the  Committee  to  which  the  Senate  Bill  has 
been  referred  delays  reporting  upon  it.  Consequently  the  opinion 
grows  that  no  measure  will  be  carried  this  Session.  As  a  result 
the  price  fell  at  the  end  of  last  week  rapidly  in  New  York.  Here 
in  London  it  went  down  on  Saturday  to  46d.  per  ounce.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  week  it  recovered  to  46^^.,  and  again  fell  to 
464C7.  There  is  no  demand  for  the  Continent,  and  the  Indian 
demand,  though  somewhat  better  than  last  week,  is  yet  small. 
Silver  securities  have  declined  with  the  fall  in  silver. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlements  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Monday,  the  banks  and  discount-houses  lent  freely  at  from 
2|  to  2k  per  cent.,  and  inside  the  House  the  carrying-over  rates  were 
found  to  be  exceedingly  light ;  in  many  cases  brokers  were  unable 
to  employ  the  money  they  had  got  from  the  banks,  even  at  the  rates 
which  they  had  contracted  to  pay.  Home  Railway  stocks  were 
especially  scarce.  In  most  instances  a  rate  had  to  be  paid  for 
postponing  delivery.  On  international  securities  rates  averaged 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  in  the  American  market  they  ranged  from 
about  2^  to  about  2i  Pf"  cent.  All  this  points  to  an  unusually 
small  account  open  for  the  rise.  Ever  since  the  crisis  last 
November  operators  have  been  diminishing  their  risks,  and 
apparently  they  are  continuing  to  do  so.  The  only  department 
in  which  there  is  any  active  speculation  is  that  for  gold  shares. 
The  Home  Railway"  market,  though  not  active,  is  very  steady, 
owing  to  the  good  demand  for  investment  and  the  exceptional 
scarcity  of  stock.  Argentine  securities  have  been  depressed 
because  of  the  hitch  that  has  arisen  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
resale  to  the  Argentine  Government  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
drainage  and  waterworks  There  is  a  hope  now,  however,  that 
the  negotiations  will  be  actively  resumed,  and  that  some  kind  of 
arrangement  will  be  arrived  at. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  two  leading  brokers  received  telegrams 
purporting  to  be  from  a  Paris  banker,  ordering  the  sale  of  large 
amounts  of  Brazilian  stock.  One  of  the  brokers,  finding  that  the 
market  gave  way  on  beginning  the  sales,  telegraphed  to  the  Paris 
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banker  for  further  instructions,  and  w  as  informed  tliat  no  sucli 
order  had  been  givmi.  The  other  broker,  however,  went  on  sell- 
ing, causing  a  tall  of  about  5  before  he  found  out  that  the  order  was 
forged,  and  consequently  involving  himself  in  a  considerable  loss. 
It  is  said  that  the  I'aris  police  have  found  a  clue  to  the  forgery  ; 
but  as  yet  no  arre>t  has  taken  place,  nor  has  the  Committee  here 
iidopted  the  prompt  measures  with  a  view  to  discovery  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  imperative.  The  object  of  the  forgery 
was,  of  course,  to  cause  a  fall  in  the  market ;  but,  the  instant  the 
■sales  ceased,  prict-.s  recovered  to  what  they  had  been  before  the 
selling  began. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  protest  against  our  classing  the 
<  !anadian  Pacific  Itailway  with  speculative  American  railroads.  It 
is  true,  as  he  points  out,  that  the  Company  is  paying  dividends  of 
5  per  cent. — 3  per  cent,  out  of  a  Government  guarantee,  and  2  per 
cent,  from  earnings.  It  is  also  true  that  the  country  is  being  rapidly 
developed,  and  that  the  Company's  earnings  are  growing.  But 
we  would  point  out,  firstly,  that  the  so-called  guarantee  is  not  a 
guarantee  at  all  :  it  is  an  annuity  granted  by  the  Government  for 
ten  years,  in  consideration  for  the  payment  of  a  capital  sum.  It 
appears  to  us.  therefore,  to  be  not  a  distribution  out  of  earnings 
but  a  payment  out  of  capital,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  good 
management  would  enjoin  the  setting  aside  every  year  of  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to  replace  the  original  payment  to  the  Government. 
Secondly,  we  would  observe  that  until  a  satisfactory  explanation 
is  given  of  the  very  low  ratio  of  working  expenses  to  gross  earn- 
ings the  investor  proper  would  do  well  to  be  cautious  in  buying 
the  shares.  And,  thirdly,  we  would  ask  our  correspondent  to  con- 
sider -what  may  be  the  eilect  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Company  if 
Sir  John  Macdonald  is  defeated  at  the  coming  elections,  and  tlie 
Qpposition  come  into  power  ?  Lastly,  we  would  remind  our 
correspondent  that  we  were  writing,  not  for  the  speculative 
investor,  who  is  prepared  to  take  risks,  but  for  the  investor  pure 
and  simple,  who  demands  safety  above  everything. 


Four  per  Cent  Rupee-paper  closed  at  77^  on  Thursday  evening, 
.showing  a  fall,  compared  with  the  closing  price  on  the  ])receding' 
Thursday,  of  l  and  the  Four  and  a  Half,  closing  at  79,1,  shows 
Tt'ie  same  fall.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  Caledonian  Un- 
divided stock  closed  at  119,  showing  a  fall  for  the  week  of  I  ;  the 
Ordinary  Preferred  closed  at  77,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  the  Deferred, 
closing  at  42^,  shows  a  fall  of  On  the  other  hand,  London 
and  North-Western  closed  at  I79j,  a  rise  for  the  week  of  ^  ; 
while  Midland  stock  closed  at  152.V,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2^. 
The  traffic  returns  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  have  been  surprisingly  large.  South- 
Eastern  "  A "  closed  at  94J,  being  a  rise  of  3.  The  traffic 
returns  on  most  of  the  lines  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks 
show  handsome  increases  compared  with  the  corresponding  weeks 
■of  last  year.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  termination  of  the 
Scotch  strike  and  to  better  weather  ;  but  the  market  is  evidently 
looking  hopefully  to  the  working  of  the  current  half-year.  In 
the  American  Railroad  market  the  movements  for  the  most 
part  have  been  downwards.  There  is  great  apathy  here,  and 
operators  are  more  inclined  to  sell  than  to  buy.  And  even  in 
Kew  York  speculation  is  very  small.  Atchison  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  28g,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding- 
Thursday  of  2  j.  New  York  Central  closed  at  105^',  a  fall  of  f  ; 
and  Pennsylvania  shares  closed  at  53,  a  fall  of  j.  But  Erie 
Preferred,  closing  at  55,  show  a  rise  of  4.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  hitch  that  has  arisen  in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  to  the 
Argentine  Government  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  waterworks  has 
■caused  a  general  decline  in  Argentine  securities,  and  the  Lad  state 
of  the  country — the  falling  oft'  in  trade,  and  the  distress  of  the 
.population — is  telling  adversely  upon  the  prices  of  Argentine  rail- 
a'oad  stocks.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed 
■on  Thursday  evening  at  131^,  a  fall  of  5  for  the  week:  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  160},-,  a  fall  of  6  :  and 
Central  Argentine  closed  at  a  ftiU  of  4.  Argentine  bonds  of 
1G86  closed  at  74,  a  fall  of  I  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Sixes  closed  at  67, 
also  a  fall  of  I.  The  continuaace  of  the  insurrection  has  caused 
Chilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  to  fall  2  ;  they  clo.sed  on  Thursday  at  94. 
The  South  African  gold  share  market  has  experienced  almost  a 
general  advance.  City  and  Suburban  shares  closed  at  4^  on  Thurs- 
day, arise  of  j  for  the  week.  Geldenhuis  closed  at  2^^,.,  a  rise  of  i. 
Stanhope  closed_  at  3j,  a  rise  of  | ;  and  Oceana  Land  shares  closed 
at  5 J,  a  rise  of  ^.  We  need  hardly  repeat  what  we  have  said  so 
•often,  that  gold-mining  is  one  of  the  most  precarious  of  all 
industries,  and  that  investors,  therefore,  should  leave  the  risk  in 
at  to  capitalists  who  can  aft'ord  to  hazard  their  monev. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  has  been  calm  and  nearly  rainless,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  its  fogs,  uneventful ;  for  we  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  the  anti-cyclone  mentioned  last  Saturday.  This  same 
anti-cyclone,  however,  has  not  been  of  the  usual  winter  type,  for 
it  has  brought  no  frost,  and  the  air  has  been  damp,  so  that  "at  some 
stations  even  a  slight  drizzle  has  been  reported.  On  Thursday 
(the  5th)  the  mercury  touched  30-75  inches  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
but  since  that  time  pressure  has  gradually  and,  on  the  whole, 
steadily  decreased.    All  the  time  readings  over  the  North  of  Nor- 


way have  been  very  low,  and  two  or  three  depressions  have  passed 
over  Lapland  wuthin  the  Arctic  Circle,  but  no  reports  of  heavy 
gales  have  reached  us.  Meanwhile  the  frost  over  Southern  Ger- 
many has  been  intense  for  the  season,  Munich  reporting  a  mini- 
mum reading  of  5°  F.  both  on  Sunday  and  Monday  nights.  On 
Tuesday  night  the  cold  was  not  much  mitigated,  for  the  thermo- 
meter fell  to  7°  F.,  an  impro\  ement  of  only  two  degrees.  Tlie 
anti-cyclone  itself  has  undergone  considerable  changes  in  its  shape 
and  distribution.  On  Saturday  morning  it  had  apjjarently  moved 
eastwards,  and  the  highest  readings  came  from  East  Prussia.  On 
Sunday,  however,  a  new  .system  of  high  pressure  came  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  barometers  in  Ireland  began  to  rise  again  tem- 
porarily. In  the  interval  between  these  two  systems  a  little  rain 
fell,  amounting  to  0-25  inch  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  to  a  little 
less  in  the  Hebrides,  where  the  winds  were  fresh  fron:  the  south- 
west. The  fogs  were  locally  dense  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  On 
the  former  day  in  London,  in  the  early  afternoon  the  darkness  was 
pitchy,  though  the  air  was  nearly  clear.  A  young  French  Iriend  of 
ours  told  us  he  was  crossing  London  Bridge  at  about  three  o'clock 
and  could  not  see  the  water.  lie  professed  that  he  liked  his  expe- 
rience of  a  London  fog  !  Before  sundown,  however,  the  pall  of 
cloud  which  hung  over  us  rolled  away.  Sunday  gave  us  a  fog  of 
the  orange  description  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  not  .so  bad  as  the 
previous  day.  On  Monday  the  anti-cyclone  moved  southwards, 
and  an  easterly  breeze  set  in  over  Southern  England,  -which  cleared 
the  sky.  At  the  same  time  the  westerly  winds  extended  down 
the  West  coast,  and  on  Wednesday  -we  find  a  fresh  westerly  gale 
over  Mayo  and  the  Hebrides,  while  an  area  with  readings  below 
29-0  inches  lies  over  the  northern  part  of  Sweden.  Inasmuch  as  no 
rain  of  consequence,  except  0-83  inch  at  Christiansund  on  Monday, 
has  accompanied  these  disturbances  in  the  North,  we  cannot  con- 
sider them  serious,  and  we  may  almost  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  at  last  experienced  the  fabled  halcyon  days  of  February. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  the  Fine  Art  Society's,  148  New  Bond  Street,  is  now  0:1 
view  a  collection  of  drawings  in  black  and  white  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Thomson,  an  illustrator  whose  work  has  lately  come  into 
prominence,  and  has  increased  very  rapidlj'  in  value  since,  some 
six  years  ago,  it  was  first  observed  in  the  pages  of  the  Illustrated 
English  Magazine.  He  has  owed  not  a  little  to  the  genius  of  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott  and  the  talent  of  Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  to  name  but 
two  of  his  eminent  predecessors ;  yet  that  his  own  talent  is  inde- 
pendent, and  can  speak  for  itself  in  its  own  tones,  is  now  generally 
admitted.  His  illustrations  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  latest  edition 
of  The  Vicar  of  Wah'Jield  have  given  Mr.  Hugh  Thomson  a 
position  very  different  from  any  that  he  held  before  the  publica- 
tion, this  winter,  of  the  volume,  which  contained  them.  It  is  a 
selection  of  one  hundred  and  four  of  the  originals  for  this  Gold- 
smith volume  which  is  now  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's. 
Carefully  as  the  engravings  were  executed,  we  have  but  to  compare 
them  with  these  original  drawings  to  see  how  much  they  lost  in 
reduction  and  processing.  An  instance  is  "  The  Rescue  of 
Sophia"  (15),  where  in  the  engraving  one  unintelligible  black 
dot  represents  the  heads  of  Sophia  and  her  deliverer,  which  are 
clearly  distingui-shed  in  the  drawing,  while  the  various  blacks 
and  greys  of  the  foliage,  and  the  group  of  figures  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  lack  that  subtlety  of  defined  variety  of  shade  which 
the  original  admirably  supplies. 

These  drawings  have  a  great  charm,  due  in  large  part  to  their 
truth  and  simplicity.  The  Vicar  is  represented  as  younger  and 
Olivia  as  less  comely  than  we  have  commonly  supposed  them  to 
be,  but  there  is  no  argument  to  be  found  in  the  text  itself  which 
suj)ports  an  opposite  convention.  Mr.  Thomson  has  read  the 
book  very  carefully,  and  almost  the  only  case  in  which  we  have 
found  him  disobedient  to  it  is  in  the  e.xceedingly  clever  drawing  of 
the  "  Large  Historical  Family  Piece  "  (39),  wiiere  the  vSquire  is 
put  in  in  top-boots  and  white  breeches,  elegantly  extended  at 
Olivia's  feet,  although  the  text  particularly  says  that  he  was 
painted  "in  the  character  of  Alexander  the  Great."  Amongst 
those  drawings  which  most  completely,  to  our  mind,  render  the 
sentiment  and  humour  of  Goldsmith,  we  must  mention  "At 
which  Jest  "(96),  the  two  Miss  Flamborou^hs  in  fits  of  mirth  at 
the  tender  unconsciousness  of  Moses  ;  Mr.  Burchell  saving'  Sophia 
when  the  ruffian  "with  oaths  and  menaces  drew  his  sword"  (97), 
an  example  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  original  drawings 
over  the  engravings :  Thornhill  approaching  "  with  a  careless, 
superior  air"  (25) ;  and  Moses,  returned  with  the  gross  of  green 
spectacles,  saying,  "  Dear  Mother,  why  won't  you  listen  to 
reason  ?"  (58).  Mr.  Thom.son's  plain,  central-English  landscapes 
are  full  of  delicate  observation  ;  nothing  could  be  more  admi- 
rable of  its  kind  than  the  avenue  of  poplars  in  "I  j'lfy^'^l 
one  of  my  most  merry  tunes  "  (71).  or  than  the  scene  through 
which  a  hapjiy  and  simple-minded  Moses  is  galloping  to  the 
fair  (S4).  If  we  were  to  give  any  counsel  to  Mr.  Thomson,  it 
would  be  to  study  with  more  and  more  care  the  living  model. 
His  figures  look  as  though  he  -n-ere  better  acquainted  with  the 
pictuiesque  appearance  of  persons  in  clothes  than  learned  in 
study  of  the  nude.  The  articulations  of  his  figures  are  often  a 
little  doll-like,  although  their  general  air  is  so  humorous  and 
pretty  ;  but  his  improvement,  even  in  this  respect,  has  been  so 
rapid  that  we  expect  this  difiiculty  to  be  soon  overcome. 

At  the  Fiae  Art  Society's  there  is  also  now  open  an  exhibition 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  in  colours  by  Miss  Kate  Green- 
away.  There  c  nM  be  no  more  picjuant  contrast  than  betwi-eii 
the  delicate  and  highly-mannered  convention  of  this  hidy  and  the 
simple  roiilisra  of  the  artist  with  whom  we  have  just  heen 
dealin"-.  Miss  Greenaway,  as  an  inventor  of  a  new  (brm  of 
art,  which  has  r'^ceived  the,  for  iMiglish  forms  of  art,  e.xtiaordintiry 
triumph  of  captivating  and  being  imitated  slavishly  by  Fri  ncli- 
men,  deserves  all  thu  praise  and  popularity  which  she  reoeivfs, 
and  these  exquisite  little  costume-compositions  will  be  widely 
appreciated.  She  is  all  grace  and  repose,  as  Mr.  Thomson  is 
all  activity  and  robustness.  There  is  a  .pensive  gentleness  in 
the  faces  of  her  demure  little  boys  and  dainty  little  girls,  who 
hover  like  moths  about  the  honeysuckle  porches  of  her  trim 
cottages.  The  big  eyes  and  tiny  mouths  of  these  eliildivn,  their 
round  faces,  down  which  crystal  tears  occasionally  t  are 
calm  and  sweet  rather  than  joyous  ;  there  is  no  romping  in  Miss 
Greenawav's  pretty  world,  and  even  in  the  merriest  games  the 
people  of  it  have  the  gravity  of  childhood. 

The  exhibition  consists  of  the  original  designs  for  Miss  Green- 
away's  various  nursery-books,  many  of  them  wreathed  in  garlands 
of  ciiaracteristic  English  flowers,  poses  of  pink  peonies,  (  iinins  of 
roses,  tall  tiger  lilies,  or  delicate  framing  lines  of  slim-stalked 
buttercups,  tlie  artist's  love  for  and  knowledge  of  flowers  being 
one  of  her  leading  characteristics.  If  Miss  Greenawav's  little 
figures  were  all  sorted  out  and  arranged  in  rows,  it  is  thus  that 
they  would  a])])ear.  On  the  front  bench,  a  very  low  one,  would 
be  seen  the  solidest,  plumpest,  and  cleanest  of  babies,  many  of 
them  dressed  in  laige-brinimed  hats  wirh  plumes  ;  the  next  row 
would  consist  of  grave  little  girls  and  earnest-minded  boys  of 
tender  years  ;  above  these  a  bench  of  very  slim  and  rather  listless 
maidens  in  scanty  skirts ;  and  beyond  those,  also,  an  army  of 
delicate  and  anxious  mammas.  AVhen  one  of  these  frail  mammas 
is  seen  carrying  one  of  the  substantial  babies  the  contrast  of 
physique  is  almost  distressing. 

The  old-w'orld  atmosphere  which  hangs  about  Miss  Green- 
away's  conceptions  of  child-life  is  attractively  conventional.  Her 
dense,  clip])ed  yews  form  most  ell'ective  backgrounds.  Her  groups 
of  slim  girls  clad  in  pale  tints,  surrounded  by  tall  flowers  as  frail 
and  fresh  as  themselves,  or  of  coy  tiny  couples  trotting  through 
gardens,  holding  solemn  converse  together,  are  bewitching.  I5ut 
where  Miss  Greenaway  seems  to  us  wholly  to  fail  is  when  she 
attempts  to  All  in  her  refined  outlines  with  definite  colour,  as  in 
the  more  ambitious  water-colour  compositions  in  the  present 
exhibition.  Here  her  magic  seems  to  fail  her,  and  her  work 
becomes  flat  and  commonplace. 

At  Messrs.  Agnew  and  Sons'  Galleries,  39  Old  Bond  Street,  a 
collect  ion  of  drawings  is  now  opened.  'I'liis  forms  the  third  ex- 
hibition now  before  the  public  in  which  the  works  of  our  old 
masters  of  water-colour  are  given  special  prominence.  We  con- 
fess that  we  fear  this  mav  rather  strain  t  he  loyalty  of  some  of 
those  who,  while  they  admit  and  delight  in  the  distinction  of 
eirly  English  water-colour  painting,  conceive  that  other  forms  of 
art  exist.  Between  three  and  four  hundred  specimens  are  shown 
at  Messrs.  Agnew's,  and  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  these  must,  from  the  lionr  of  their  execution,  have 
been  merely  "pot-boilers"  of  secondary  value.  Copley  Fielding 
is  the  old  master  who  is  best  represented ;  no  less  than  nine  of 
his  drawings,  some  of  them  important  in  size,  are  hung  in  this 
gallery.  The  large  "  Rivaulx  Abbey"  (26)  is  pale  and  con- 
ventional; but  "South  Downs"  (42),  although  this  drawing, 
which  belongs  to  the  year  1848,  shows  signs  of  fatigue,  is  very 
fine,  with  its  broad  lines  of  misty  distance.  A  very  beautiful 
drawing,  dated  1830,  is  "  Near  Kastbouriie"  (57);  this,  with  its 
windmill  on  the  dune,  and  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  is 
characteristic  of  Copley  Fielding  at  his  best.  The  examples  of 
Turner  are  numerous.  Here  is  a  large  '■  Carnarvon  Castle  '  (31), 
of  a  uniform  bottle-green  tint,  which  may  be  compared  with  a 
smaller  and  less  ambitious  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by 
W.  Sawrey  Gilpin  (305).  Some  amateurs  will  be  pleased  with 
Turner's  '•  Nnrham  Castle"  (47),  and  "  Byland  Abbey"  (268) 
must  be  admitted  to  be  very  fine  even  by  tliosewho  cannot  detect 
the  vaunted  charm  in  many  of  these  Turner  drawings.  The 
examples  of  De  VVint  here  exhibited  are  few  of  them  worthy  of 
the  name  they  bear,  and  display  the  artist  at  his  least  inspired 
moments. 

We  confess  to  a  certain  curiosity  in  the  dry  and  conscientious 
founders  of  water-colour  landscn^ie.  There  is  a  queer  conven- 
tionality in  the  careful  "Old  Abbey,  Wells"  (129),  by  B.  T. 
Pouncey,  better  known  as  the  engraver  of  many  of  Wilson's 
pictures.  Thomas  Malton  was  a  minor  lumin.ary  of  the  same  age, 
whose  clean  and  bright  "Old  Westminster  Bridge  "  (130)  was 
probably  executed  about  1790.  Here  are  more  or  less  estimable 
examples  of  better-known  men — Barret,  Nicholson,  Varley, 
Glover,  and  Thomas  Sandby.'  .Among  modern  drawings  we  may 
menti(m  a  clever  study  after  V/uterloo,  "  Sauve  qui  peut''(2), 
by  Mr.  Gow  ;  "  The  l!ose  "  (23),  a  lair-haired  woman  in  seven- 
teenth-century costume,  selecting  a  flo-*er  for  her  hair,  by  Sir 
James  l^inton  ;  a  number  of  very  charming  studies  in  the  modern 
Dutch  manner,  of  little  red  villages,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  W.  Ball; 
and  a  variety  of  the  usual  landscapes  which  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
has  for  so  many  years  provided. 

The  Twent\-third  Exhibition  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society,  in  the  Conduit  Street  Galleries,  contains  nearly  five 
hundred  works  of  art,  but  the  average  of  merit  is  not  high.  Mr. 
Leon  Little's  "Drear  December"  (65)  is  successful  in  its  render- 
ing of  a  wiul;ry  scene,  with  all  the  forlorn  gloom  that  a  snow- 


covered  landscape,  canopied  by  a  heavy  grey  aky,  is- capable  of 
suggesting.  Mr.  Harry  I'ayne  has  treated  tSig  elaborate  costume, 
of  the  8th  Hussars  with  success  in  bis  -'Ojie  of  tl^Sis  Hundred" 
(251).  Miss  L.  Block's  careful  rendering  of  a  water-stained  folio 
volume,  Mr.  Bompiani  Battaglia's  large  darit  Italian  model, 
"Graziella"  (346),  solidly  painted,  and  Ms.  Sl'ocombe's  etchings 
are  deserving  of  some  commendation.  Tlk^e  rest  c»f  the  exhibition 
is  very  poor. 

Nor  is  the  thirty-third  exhibition  of  the  watier-Golouir  drawings 
and  sketches  of  the  Dudley  Gallery  Art  Soeiety,  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  much  more  deserving  of  eneoaragement, 
although  it  comprises  more  than  three  hMiidrad  speoimens.  The 
best  things  in  this  collection  strike-  us  as  being  tho  str.dies  of  the 
Dolomites  (22,  46,  47),  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Donne:  Miss  Helen 
O'Hara's  two  studies  of  "Through  the  Bain  "'(109)  and  "Blown 
Back"  (131)  of  waves  advancing  ag&inst  a  steady  wind;  Mr.  E. 
Wake  Cook's  miniature-like  "  Madoujia  diel  Sasso,. Locarno  "  (93)  ; 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Adams's  well-lighted  "Quay,  Kyle  Akin,  Skye '" 
( 50) ;  Mr.  Percy  Dixon's  good  study  of  sea.  and  sky  called 
"  t;hangeless,  yet  ever  changing"  (90);  and  Mi-.  C.  St.  John 
Mildmay's  study  of  granite  giants,  "The  Colossi,  Thebes"  (151). 
with  the  group  of  real  men  and  cows  clustered. like  Lilliputians 
at  their  feet. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGKTS.- 

^ATI'RDAY  night  was  rendered  memorable  at  the  Lyceum  b'v 
O  a  revival  of  that  excellent  melodrama  T/ie  Lyons  Mail,  in 
which  Mr.  Irving  plays  the  dual  parfes  of  Leswques  and  Dubose. 
It  is  almost  a  misfortune  that  the  gr.eat  success  of  Much  Ado 
about  tsothimj  will  not  permit  of  Mr.  Irvung  liiving  more  -frequent 
performances  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  oreatinns  of  his 
genius.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ovespraisa  his  acting  in  this  play. 
We  cannot  agree  with  a  certain  young  oritio  VAho?e  appreciation  of  ' 
Shakspeare's  comedy  above  mentioned  lias  the  advantage  of 
"  differentiating  "  with  that  of  almost  every  other  writer  who  has 
studied  the  works  of  the  greatest  of  all  dramatists.  The  young 
gentleman  in  question  observes  that  the  only  serious  drawback 
to  the  performance  of  The  Ly»m  Mail'is  t\\a.t  "  the  di&'er(s-n!iiation 
of  the  characters  is  too  complete.  No  one  could  ever  have  mis- 
taken the  one  for  the  other."  Now  those  who  can  remember  the 
first  performances  of  7'/tc  will  perhaps  not  have  for- 

gotten that  Mr.  Irving  originally  made  the  parts  so  different 
that  it  really  was  difficult  to  bring  them  together.    Since  then,  and  ' 
especially  this  year,  by  an  infinite  number  of  delicate  touches  he 
has  contrived  to  invest  each  character  with  distinct  attributes,  . 
emphasizing  the  physical  resemblance  and.  a.  certain  sirailarity  of 
costume  to  indicate  as  forcibly  as  possible  to  the  audience  a  like- 
ness which  in  real  life  occasioned  the  tragioal.  mistake  upon  ■which 
the  plot  of  the  play  is  founded.    The  most  wonilerful  part  of 
Mr.  Irving's  acting  in  this  piece  is  precissly  the  e-ubtlety  with, 
which  he  keeps  the  two  characters  ao  distinct,  and'  yet  renders 
them  sufficiently  alike  to  account  foil  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  they  figure.    Mr.  Terriss's  Courriol  is  a  charm- 
ing impersonation,  exhibiting  but  one  fault.    When-  h*^  says,. 
"  M.  Dubose,  I  condescend  to  dirty  ray  hands  with  gold,"  he  shoaldi^' 
surely  for  once  show  the  tiger  under  the  smooth  manners  of  the 
dandy.    All  the  other  parts,  which  ase  mr.ch.  subordinated  to  the 
principal,  were  admirably  tilled.    The  incidents  of  tha  robbery 
of  the  mail  in  the  first  act  are  very  picturesquelyi  contjived,,. 
but  we  might  object  that  there  is  not  sufficient  deliberatioit  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  spoil  is  divided  amongst  the  robbers. 

The  young  critic  whom  we  have  just  mentioned  condescends  iit 
the  pages  of  a  weekly  contemporary  for  whiah  he  writes  to  assure 
us  that  the  world  is  much  exercised  over  his  opinions-,  and  Shat  he 
"  can  scarcely  open  a  paper  v/iShoiit  finding,  himself  accused  ot 
having  said  that  Shakspeare  had  no  wit."^  Every  ona  has  a  right 
to  his  opinions,  and  so  of  course  has  the  writer  m  question,  who, 
it  seems,  according  tolas  own  account,  is  afflicted  with  a  chronic 
disease,  which  he  calls  "'  a  congenital  iacapacity.  to  relish  the 
literature  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Calmour,"  asd  this,,  doubtless,  in  his  pre- 
sent condition,  prevents  him  appreciating  the  wit  of  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  which  he  thinks,  fossooth,  is  "  strained."  It  can 
matter  very  little  to  the  world  whether  the  young  gentleman,  who 
is  possibly  jaundiced  by  the  effects  of  the  strange  malady  broMght 
about  by  a  too  close  application  to  the  works  of  tbe  author  of  the 
Amber  Heart,  "swallows  Shakspeare  halus bolus  atone  gulp  "or 
not.  Indeed,  it  might  be  as  well  if  he  did,,  and  choked  himself, 
metaphorically  speaking,  in  the  effort,  thereby  spiiring  us  further  ex- 
hibitions of  hislatelackof  good  taste.  Mr.  Calmour,  itseems,  "meets 
him  with  a  compassionate  magnanimity  which  awp«s  and  humiliates- 
him."  This  is  majestically  imkind  oa  the  pant  of  the  author  of 
A  Gay  Lothario,  but  it  seems  happy  in  its  results-;.for  sitrely  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  one  who  thinks  the  public  occupies  itself 
so  much  about  him  is  still  capable  of  experiencing  "mingled  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  humiliation."  When  the  critic-  in  question 
chooses  he  can  write  as  sensibly  and  as  clevenliy  as-any  one  could 
wish,  but  he  must  for  liis  own  sake,  if  he  still  wwsljes-to  merit 
appreciation,  be  a  little  more  modest,  and,,  above  ail,  cease  fron» 
slinging  ink  at  the  Bard  of  Avon.  Still,  we  must  forgive  him,  for., 
as  Cleopatra  says,  he  is  yet  in  his  "salad  days,  and  greon  in  judg- 
ment." He  will  surely  in  due  timereturni  l!o>th«  mode-st  paths  ot 
a  short  while  ago,  and  remember  that  h«  is-  not  as  yet  even. 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Alexandre  DiuEas's- mo^  imagiua- 
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tive  novel,  Monte  Crista,  has  never  been  successfully  dramatized, 
although  it  contains  a  number  of  eminently  dramatic  situations. 
The  dramatists— and  there  have  been  many— who  have  attempted 
to  make  a  play  out  of  this  fascinating  story  have  possibly  been 
confused  by  the  wealth  of  material  at  their  disposal,  and  have 
produced  a  series  of  tableaux  rather  than  a  consecutive  play. 
The  hero  of  Monte  Crista  in  the  novel  is  interesting,  but  in  tlie 
drama  becomes,  after  his  escape  from  the  Chateau  d'lf,  a  sort  of 
vindictive  deus  ex  tnachind,  killing  oft'  his  enemies  at  the  end  of 
■each  act  without  much  apparent  reason ;  for  there  is  not  the  time 
in  the  course  of  a  short  evening's  entertainment  to  explain  why 
he  should  hate  lialf  the  company  with  such  fateful  purpose.  He 
soon  develops  into  a  priggish  nuisance  who  mixes  up  a  great,  deal 
of  copybook  morality  with  an  equal  proportion  of  deadly  un- 
^■haritableness.  Moreover,  he  is  never  liimself,  but  always  dis- 
■guised  as  a  sailor,  a  convict,  a  priest,  and  finally  as  an  impossible 
jmd  aggressively  rude  millionaire.  In  short,  Monte  Crista  is 
useless  for  dramatic  purposes.  To  make  him  interesting  on  the 
stage  would  require  a  prologue  in  five  acts  and  a  play  in  fifty. 

An  average  London  audience  likes  a  concise  story,  and 
this  they  will  never  get  in  Monte  Cri-<to,  even  as  given  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre.  Therefore  we  fear  that,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Henry  Lee's  excellent  staging  and  the  capital  acting  of  his  com- 
pany, he  will  be  obliged  to  look  about  him  for  anotlier  piece,  if 
lie  wishes  to  obtain  that  encouragement  which  his  evident  capa- 
bility as  a  manager  should  command.  When  we  consider  the 
small  size  of  the  stage,  it  is  quite  surprising  to  see  how  much 
Mr.  Lee  has  been  able  to  do  with  his  rather  unwieldy  melo- 
drama. The  illuminated  gardens  of  the  Countess  de  Moncerf 
and  the  view  in  tlie  thicket  of  the  Forest  of  Vincennes  are  as 
good  stage-pictures  as  can  be  seen  in  any  theatre  in  London. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  moreover,  that  there  is  not  a  better 
all-round  troupe  of  players  now  before  the  footlights  than  the 
present  Avenue  Company.  Mr.  Lee  himself  is  an  excellent 
actor,  although  rather  prone  to  exaggeration,  probably  tlie  result 
-of  having  played  a  great  deal  in  very  large  American  theatres. 
There  were  parts  of  his  impersonation  of  tlie  much-disguised 
Noirtier  which  were  quite  admirable  ;  but  when  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  Jewish  pedlar  he  produced  only  noisy  caricature. 
Mr.  Charles  Warner,  as  Monte  Cristo,  exhibited  throughout  a 
profoimd  knowledge  of  what  is  known  in  theatrical  parlance  as 
■''reserve  force."  In  the  prison  scene  he  was  his  old  self,  intensely 
yet  artistically  melodramatic.  The  "  Cods  "  clieered  him  to  the 
«cho.  We  preferred  his  imposing  acting  in  the  scene  in  which 
lie  figures  in  the  disguise  of  a  priest.  Mr.  E.  IL  Vanderfelt,  a 
very  young  actor  of  marked  talent,  ])layed  the  small  role  of 
Albert,  Monte  Cristo's  son,  with  much  sincerity  and  natural 
qiathos.  Miss  Millward,  whose  methods  are  stagey,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly artificial  Mercedes.  Far  better  was  the  Carconte  of 
Miss  Elsie  Chester,  who  gave  a  ])ictiiresque  and  strongly-drawn 
sketch  of  an  old  French  hag,  full  of  well-thought-out  detail, 
■which  interested  tlie  audience  through  a  long  scene,  which  other- 
•wise  would  have  been  unendurably  tedious.  A  word  of  praise  is 
due  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Taylor  for  his  Caderouse,  and  to  Mr.  J.  R. 
'■4"rauford  for  his  able  performance  of  ^'illefort. 

Tom/nuj  is  an  invertebrate  but  pretty  little  one-act  comedy,  by 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard,  first  performed  at  the  New  Olympic  last 
31onday  night.  It  introduces  the  audience  to  a  Quaker  family, 
anore  remarkable;  even  than  the  one  which  figures  so  conspicuously 
in  The  Dcmcinij  Girl.  Students  of  Calderou  will  remember  his 
•wonderful  play  La  vida  es  sueiio,  in  wliich  a  youth  is  abstracted 
from  all  association  with  the  fair  sex  until  he  is  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  when  he  accidentally  meets  a  pretty  girl,  and  of  course 
immediatel}'  falls  in  love  with  her.  Calderon's  hero,  however,  is 
locked  up  in  a  carefully  guarded  fortress.  Mrs.  Willard's 
young  Quaker  lives  at  home  with  his  mother  and  a  housemaid; 
'but  the  only  other  woman  he  has  ever  come  across  is  a  certain 
Miss  "Tommy,"  a  rompish  young  personage,  evidently  well 
acquainted  v.^ith  the  rather  exasperating  ways  and  tricks  of  Miss 
Hoyden  and  Nan,  "  the  Good-for-Nothing,"  and  who,  by  dint  of 
making  herself  a  nuisance  in  a  quiet  household,  wins  the  heart  of 
the  Quaker  lad,  and  of  course  eventually  marries  him.  Fortu- 
nately the  heroine  was  played  with  considerable  sparkle  by  Miss 
JLillie  Belmore,  else  we  fear  Mrs.  Willard's  trifle  would  not  have 
•escaped  premature  extinction.  As  it  is,  it  amuses,  and  has  been 
iavourably  received. 

Tunmitj  m  followed  by  a  revival  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims's  Lights 
')  London.  Needless  to  enter  into  details  of  a  piece  wliicli  is  so 
popular,  and  which,  with  considerable  originality,  bears  a  marked 
impress  of  the  influence  of  Charley;  Dickens,  especially  in  the 
-scenes  illustrating  life  among  "  the  submerged  tenth."  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  as  the  outcast,  Harfild  Armytage,  is  excellent. 
Mr.  George  Barrett  as  Jarvis  the  showman  plays  with  remark- 
able skill  a  character  which  appears  to  have  wandered  out  of  the 
pages  of  The  Old  Curiositij  Hhoj).  J]ess  Marks  is  about  the 
limpest  heroine  on  the  modern  stage,  and  surpasses  in  the  arts  of 
bemoaning  her  fate  and  weeping  copiously  even  Mrs.  Ilaller.  We 
.should  have  preterreKi  seeing  Miss  Winifred  Emery  in  a  part 
Letter  suited  to  her  talents.  Needless  to  say  she  makes  the 
most  of  her  opportunities  and  is  always  graceful  and  in- 
terestipg. 

It  was  perhaps  providential  that  Dr.  Aveling  should  have  taken 
upon  hiamsdlf  to  read  to  the  members  of  the  Playgoers'  Club  on 
Tuesday  Jiight  Ibsen's  Ghosts,  or  we  might  have  been  inflicted 
with  a  matinee  performance  of  this  unsavoury  play.  The  "  Master  " 
in  this  nasty  drama  deals  mainly  with  incest  and  hereditarv 


insanity  ;  excellent  subjects,  no  doubt,  for  discussion  in  scientific 
circles.  But  so  long  as  young  girls  continue  to  be  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  English  theatres,  Ghosts  will,  we  trust,  only  Iiaunt  the 
resorts  of  Dr.  Aveling  and  other  Ibsenites,  and  not  thrust  them- 
selves upon  wholesome-minded  people  in  decent  places  of 
amusement. 

To-night,  The  Cabinet  Minister  at  the  Court  is  played  for  the 
last  time.  The  theatre  remains  closed  from  Monday  until  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  the  first  performance  of  Mr.  li.  11.  Lumley's 
new  farce.  The  Volcano,  takes  place  ;  whilst  a  new  modern  comedy 
by  Mr.  C.  Coghlan,  entitled  Jjadij  Barter,  is  in  active  preparation 
at  the  Princess's.  In  this  piece  Mrs.  Langtry  will  appear  as  the 
heroine  and  the  author  himself  as  the  hero. 

The  Parcenue  will  be  produced  at  the  Globe  on  Wednesday 
evening  next,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month  Mr.  Haddou 
Chambers's  The  Idler  will  be  performed  at  the  St.  James's — with 
a  very  strong  cast. 


KING  JOHN  AT  OXFORD. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  take  the  efforts  of  histrionic 
amateurs  somewhat  too  seriously.  Crowds  of  applauding 
friends  ;  long  "  notices  "  in  the  leading  journals  ;  special  viatinees 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  eminent  members  of  the  "  profession," 
all  tend  to  give  an  (5clat  and  a  ])rominence  to  the  doings  of  the 
undergraduate  histrions,  which  may  serve  to  place  their  perform- 
ance in  misleading  perspective.  But  the  worlt  done  by  the  ( ).  U.D.S. 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  so  good,  their  enterprise  lias  been 
so  bold,  and  their  productions  have  been"  staged  with  so  much  lavish 
taste,  that  they  may  claim  to  be  judged  by  a  somewhat  higher  stan- 
dard than  that  which  is  usually — and  justly — applied  to  amateurs. 
Last  year  they  produced,  and  with  conspicuous  success,  Browning's 
Strafford.  This  year  their  choice  has  fallen  upon  fijV/r/ Jo// yi,  and 
if  crowded  houses  are  to  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  succpss,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  has  been  more  than  abundantly  achieved.  To 
our  thinking,  the  Society  shows  no  less  of  wisdom  than  of  spirit 
in  selecting  one  of  the  tragedies  less  frequently  seen  on  Loudon 
boards.  There  are  obvious  reasons — and  weighty  ones — why  lum; 
John  is  comparatively  rarely  played.  It  is  not  to  be  jirett^nded 
that  it  is  a  first-rate  acting  play.  It  lacks  coherent  motive;  the 
action  is  disconnected,  and  the  impressive  situations  are  few. 
Such  continuous  motive  as  there  is  centres,  of  course,  around  the 
fate  of  Arthur;  but  that  "serves  rather  as  a  pretext  than  a 
purpose'";  and  thus,  though  there  are  many  passages  of  telling 
declamation,  the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  not  coherently  main- 
tained. 

or  individual  characters,  incomparably  the  best  and  strongest 
is  tliat  of  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge.  In  the  present  jiroduction. 
it  is  played  with  admirable  skill  by  an  old  member  of  the  Society 
who  has  done  yeoman  service  in  the  past,  Mr.  Alan  Maekinnon. 
We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  write  warmly  of  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Maekinnon  in  connexion  with  the  O.  U.  D.  S.,  but 
never  before  has  lie  played  with  anything  like  the  same  fire  and 
alfindiin.  Judged  by  any  standard,  Mr.  Mackinnon's  conception 
and  perl'ormance  of  the  part  would  be  entitled  to  higli  praise. 
King  John  is  played  by  Mr.  Irving  of  New  College,  and  it  is 
clear  that  nature  has  not  denied  to  the  son  the  gifts  so  freely 
lavished  upon  his  illustrious  father.  The  part  is  exceeding' 
trying,  but  Mr.  Irving's  performance  gives  evidence  of  most 
conscientious  and  carelul  study.  Moreover,  on  the  stage  he  is 
always  graceful,  picturesque,  and  interesting,  never  sinldng  into 
the  dull  or  commonplace.  lie  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  death-scene, 
which  is  altogether  aremarlcably  impressive  bit  of  acting.  After 
Messrs.  Irving  and  Maekinnon,  Mr.  Lechmere  Stuart  and  Mr.  E.  H. 
Clark  claim  attention.  They  are  both  old  members  of  the  Society, 
and  their  experience  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  obvious 
inexperience  of  many  of  those  by  whom  they  are  surrounded. 
Mr.  Lechmere  Stuart  plays  Pandulph,  and,  aided  liy  an  admirable 
make-up,  plays  it  exceedingly  well,  though  there  is  an  occasional 
tendency  to  forget  the  dignity  of  the  Cardinal,  and  lapse  info  the 
tones,  if  not  the  gestures,  of  low  comedy.  It  was  curious  and 
interesting  to  note  the  enthusiasm  with  wliich  the  King's  anti- 
Papal  utterances  and  his  bold  defiance  of  the  Cardinal  were  re- 
ceived by  tlie  audience.  Mr.  E.  H.  Clark,  who  is  responsible  also 
for  designing  the  very  beautiful  scenery  which  has  been  painted 
for  this  production,  ])lays  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Of  all  the  cha- 
racters in  the  play,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  symp  itlie-tic,  and 
there  was  a  real  touch  of  feeling  and  pathos  in  Mr,  Clark's  scene 
with  the  young  Arthur.  The  latter  part  found  a  most  engaging 
representative  in  Miss  Mabel  Iloare — a  clever  child  who  has 
already  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  footlights.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
male  performers,  it  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  weak  feature  of  the  performance  is  precis-ely  that  in  which 
we  should  expect  to  discover  most  strength  in  un  undergraduiite 
society — namely,  in  the  playing  of  the  minor  characters.  It  is  here 
that  the  present  production  most  conspicuously  fails.  There  was 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  audience  to  "  guy  " 
some  of  their  friends  who  appeared  in  minor  cliaracters — a  pro- 
ceeding as  senseless  as  it  is  offensive — but  this  apart,  the  playing 
of  the  minor  parts  was  less  satisfactory  than  we  have  a  right  to 
expect.  If  one  exception  may  be  made,  it  must  be  in  favour  of 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  in  the  battle  outside  the  walls  of 
Anglers.    We  have  rarely  seen   a  more  realistic  stage-fight. 
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As  usual,  the  Society  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  some  experienced  lady  amateurs.  Mrs.  Charles 
tSim,  to  whose  kindness  the  O.U.D.S.  have  been  frequently 
indebted,  plays  Constance.  It  is  a  well  thought  out  and  con- 
.sistent  bit  of  acting,  but  we  have  seen  Mrs.  Sim  to  greater 
advantage  on  other  occasions.  The  part  of  Queen  Eleanor  was 
entrusted  to  Miss  Ffytche,  and  that  of  Blanche  of  Castile  to 
Miss  Uowson  ;  both  performances  are  praiseworthy  and  successful. 

A7?(y  Jo/m  is  put  on  the  stage  with  exemplary  care  and  eflect. 
The  scenery  designed  by  Mr.  Clark  has  been  well  executed  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Jones,  and  the  costumes  are  more  than  adequate.  Not 
a  little  of  the  etiective  staging  of  the  part  is  due  to  the  generous 
kindness  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  has  allowed  the  ample  resources 
of  the  Lyceum  armoury  to  be  drawn  upon  for  the  chainmail  used  by 
the  conflicting  hosts  of  England  and  France.  The  beautiful  tapestries 
which  graced  the  stage  during  the  fourth  act  were ';also  lent  from 
the  Lyceum.  The  present  production  has  one  great  advantage 
over  its  predecessors,  which  it  would  be  exceedingly  ungracious 
not  to  mention.  In  place  of  the  dull  black-coated  players  to  whom 
it  is  usually  assigned,  the  orcliestra  was  filled  by  a  bright  array  of 
young  ladies,  who  plaj'ed  some  admirable  selections  under  the  ex- 
perienced biiton  of  Lady  Radnor.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  large  numbers  of  those  who  have  thronged  the  theatre  during 
the  past  week  have  been  attracted  by  the  chance  of  hearing  "  Lady 
Folljestone's  Band." 

Carpings  are  still  to  be  heard  at  O.xford  as  to  the  policy  of  per- 
mitting the  undergraduates  to  spend  so  much  time  on  these 
theatrical  productions.  So  long,  however,  as  the  O.U.D  S.  con- 
tinue to  produce  Shakspearian  plays  with  so  much  care,  and  with 
so  much  success,  the  opposition  to  their  existence  is  hardly  likely 
to  prevail. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  Fourth  Symphony  Concert,  which  took  place  on  the  29th 
ult.,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of  the  weather,  attracted  the 
largest  audience  to  St.  James's  Hall  which  has  hitherto  attended 
any  of  these  excellent  concerts  this  season.  The  announcement 
that  Mme.  Albani  would  sing  the  Scena  and  Air  from  Der 
Freisi  hiltz  "  Leise,  leise,"  and  "  Isolde's  Liebestod "  from 
Wagner's  Tn'ffan,  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  this  ;  but  in 
addition  to  these  two  numbers  the  programme  contained  much 
that  was  attractive.  The  Symphony  was  Mozart's  lovely  work 
in  G  minor,  one  of  tho.^e  truly  inspired  compositions  which  no 
musician  tires  of  hearing.  By  way  of  novelty,  a  Symphonic 
Poem  bearing  a  motto  from  Shelley's  Epipfijchidinn,  the  com- 
position of  Mr.  IVrcy  Hideout,  was  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time.  At  the  composer's  request,  no  analysis  of  the  work  was 
printed  in  the  programme-book.  "W'lntever  may  have  been  the 
reason  for  this  course,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
leaving  a  new  work  to  make  its  own  impression  on  an  audience, 
especially  since  of  late  the  Analytical  Programme  has  shown  a 
tendency  10  become  critical  rather  than  analytical,  and  to 
attempt  to  influence  the  judgment  of  the  public  previous  to  the 
performance.  Mr.  Hideout's  work  is  suiliciently  simple  to  need 
no  analysis.  His  thematic  material  is  not  uninteresting,  but  un- 
fortunately it  shows  such  strong  signs  of  Wagner's  influence  as  to 
seem  quite  devoid  of  individuality.  Ilis  orchestration  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  whole  work  shows  considerable  promise.  Of  Mme. 
Albani's  two  solos,  the  Fr'Aschiitz  Scena  was  the  more  enjoyable. 
Since  the  days  of  Mile.  Tietjens  no  finer  performance  has  been 
heard,  and  it  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  regret  that  so  admirable  a 
singer  should  be  so  seldom  heard  on  the  operatic  stage.  The 
very  exacting  "Liebestod"  was  sung  with  great  pathos  and 
earnestness  ;  but  Mr.  Henschel  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  the 
orchestra  sufficiently  subdued,  and  at  times  the  singer's  tones 
were  almost  drowned  by  the  loudne.'^s  of  the  accompaniment. 
The  programme  also  included  Mendelssohn's  "  Hebrides  "  Over- 
ture and  Wagner's  "Kaisermarsch,"  both  of  which  were  adequately 
played  by  the  band. 

The  Popular  Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  tiie  afternoon  of 
the  31st  ult.  did  not  bring  forward  any  novelties,  but  consisted 
entirely  of  familiar  works.  The  programme  began  with  Beet- 
hoven's string  Trio  in  G  major,  Op.  9,  No.  i,  which  was  played  by 
Mme.  Neruda,  MM.  Straus  and  Piatti,  wit;h  a  correctness  and 
attention  to  light  and  shade  which  deserves  great  praise.  The 
pianist  was  Mile.  Eibenschiitz,  who  chose  as  her  solo  Men- 
delssohn's Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  Op.  35,  and  played,  | 
for  an  encore,  the  same  composer's  "  Lied  ohne  W'orte,"  Book  7, 
No.  I,  besides  taking  part  in  Schumann's  pianoforte  Quintet,  Op. 
44,  which  ended  the  programme.  In  the  latter  work,  as  in  the 
same  composer's  pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  47,  in  which  she  was 
heard  on  the  following  Monday,  the  contrast  of  her  impetuous 
style  beside  the  somewhat  staid  playing  of  the  other  artists  was 
very  marked.  If  the  pianist  had  exercised  a  little  more  self- 
restraint,  and  the  strings  had  borrowed  a  little  of  her  spirit,  the 
result  in  both  cases  would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  The 
remainder  of  Saturday's  programme  consisted  of  two  numbers 
from  Franz  Ries's  Tliird  Suite  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte, 
excellently  jilayed  by  Mme.  Neruda,  and  of  songs  by  Amhroise 
Thomas  and  Mendelssohn,  in  which  Mr.  William  NichoU  con- 
firmed the  good  opinion  created  by  his  singing  at  a  previous 
concert  of  this  series.  On  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  were  present,  and  the  late  Niels  Gade's  Octet 
for  Strings  in  F  formed  the  principal  feature  of  interest  in  the 


programme.  It  is  by  no  means  an  inspired  work,  full  of  the 
influence  of  Mendelssohn,  and  hardly  likely  to  live  long.  Mile. 
Eibenschiitz  repeated  her  very  striking  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  C  minor,  Op.  in,  playing  with  even  greater  eflect  than 
on  the  previous  occasion.  For  an  encore  she  chose  the  "  Echo  " 
from  Bach's  "  Ouverture  dans  la  maniere  fran^aise."  The  vocalist 
was  Mr.  Ilirwen  Jones,  who  replaced  Mr.  Orlando  Harley.  His 
selection  of  songs  was  not  a  very  good  one,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fine  air,  "  I'll  sail  upon  the  dog-star,"'  from  Purcell's  FooVs 
Preferment,  the  revival  of  which  deserves  acknowledgment.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  Signor  Piatti  introduced  a  new  Sonata 
for  Violoncello  and  Piano  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Emanuel  Moor, 
a  young  Hungarian  composer  whose  name  is  almost  unknown  in 
tins  country,  although  the  work  performed  at  Saturday's  concert 
is  numbered  Op.  22.  It  is  a  well-written  composition,  but  does 
not  show  signs  of  much  originality.  The  best  parts  are  the  melo- 
dious Adagio,  and  portions  of  the  final  Allegro ;  the  subjects  of 
the  latter  are  especially  good.  The  greater  portion  of  the  programme 
of  this  concert  was  occupied  by  Schubert's  Octet,  Op.  106,  which 
was  played  with  the  utmost  care  and — except  for  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  first-violin  passages  in  the  coda  of  the  Finale — with 
strict  accuracy,  thus  affording  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  work  at  a  previous  concert  this  year.  The 
pianist  was  Herr  Schcinberger,  who  joined  Signor  Piatti  in  Herr 
Moor's  Sonata,  and  also  played  a  Nocturne  of  Chopin's  and  a 
Hungarian  Dance  of  his  own.  Mr.  Santley,  though  not  in  tihe- 
best  of  voice,  was  vociferously  applauded  for  his  singing  of  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan's  "  Thou'rt  passing  hence "  and  Schubert's 
seldom  heard  "  Der  Schiffer."  With  the  return  of  Dr.  Joachim 
the  interest  of  the  Popular  Concerts  always  revives.  Last 
Monday  was  the  great  artist's  first  appearance  this  season,  and  a 
very  large  audience  assembled  to  greet  him.  It  was  at  once  ap- 
parent, in  Brahms's  Trio  for  Pianoforte,  Violin,  and  Horn,  which 
opened  the  concert,  that  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  qualities 
which  have  justly  raised  him  so  far  above  all  other  performers. 
The  same  artistic  insight  into  a  composer's  meaning,  combined 
with  absolutely  perfect  technique,  and  that  indefinable  grandeur 
of  style  which  Dr.  Joachim  alone  possesses,  were  displayed  in' 
the  Trio,  the  Romance  from  his  own  Hungarian  Concerto,  the 
Hungarian  Dance  of  Brahms's  (played  as  an  encore),  and  in 
Beethoven's  Septet,  in  all  of  which  he  took  part.  The  interest 
of  this  extremely  attractive  concert  was  fully  sustained  by  the- 
playing  of  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  who  took  the  pianoforte  part  in 
the  Trio  (in  which  the  horn  was  played  by  that  excellent  performer, 
Mr.  Paersch),  and  besides  accompanying  Dr.  Joachim's  solos 
gave  admirably-finished  performances  of  Schumann's  Romance  in 
F  sharp,  Op.  28,  No.  2,  Mme.  Schumann's  Scherzo  in  D  minor, 
and  (for  an  encore)  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Seven  Characteristic 
Pieces.  The  vocalist  was  Mme.  Bertha  Moore,  who  was  not  well 
suited  in  either  of  her  songs. 

The  second  Concert  of  the  Bach  Choir's  season  was  given  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  St.  James's  Hall  to  a  larger  audience  than- 
usually  assembles  at  these  interesting  performances.  This  was- 
the  more  gratifying  as  the  programme  was  entirely  drawn  from 
the  compositions  of  the  great  Leipzig  Cantor.  It  comprised 
two  of  his  finest  Church  Cantatas — namely,  "  Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmerniss "  and  "  O  ewiges  Feuer  "  ;  the  unaccompanied 
Motet,  "  Singet  dem  Ilerrn  "  ;  a  Concerto  in  G  major  for  Violin, 
Two  Flute.s,  and  String  Orchestra,  and  a  Partita  in  E  majior 
for  Violin  solo.  The  choral  singing  was,  on  the  whole,  up 
to  the  usual  standard  attained  by  the  Choir,  though  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  attack  would  be  an  advantage,  the 
sopranos  especially  being  frequently  at  fault  in  this  respect.  The 
way  in  wliicli  the  pitch  was  kept  up  in  the  long  unaccompanied 
Motet  was  deserving  of  all  praise.  The  soloists  were  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  Messrs.  Ilirwen  Jones  and 
Pluiiket  Greene,  all  of  whom  sang  the  extremely  difficult  and 
sometimes  thankless  music  with  evident  zeal  and  deep  artistic 
feeling.  The  curiously  secular  duet  for  sopano  and  baritone, 
"  Konim,  mein  Jesu,"  was  especially  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son and  Mr.  Greene,  and  Miss  Wilson  gave  all  possible  effect  to 
the  air  "  Wolil  ench,  ihr  auserwiihlten  Seelen  "  in  "  O  ewiges- 
Feuer. '  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones  would  do  well  to  take  a  few  lessons 
in  the  pronunciation  of  German  :  at  present  his  deficiency  in  this 
res|)ect  forms  a  serious  blot  upon  an  otherwise  very  intelligent 
style.  The  solo  Partita  was  played  magnificently  by  Dr. 
Joachim,  who  was  also  associated  with  Messrs.  Barrett  and 
Tootiil  in  the  Concerto.  The  latter  is  not  one  of  the  composer's 
most  interesting  works,  tliougli,  needless  to  say,  its  execution  at 
Tuesday's  concert  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Royal  Choral  Society  performed 
Gounod's  Redemption  at  the  Albert  Hall.  The  work  is  not 
one  which  lays  great  demands  upon  a  chorus,  and  its  simple 
part-writing  is  mere  child's  jilay  to  the  forces  Mr.  Barnbv 
has  trained  with  so  much  care  and  success.  Successive  hearrngs 
are  not  likely  to  cause  the  estimate  in  which  tlie  Bedemption  is 
held  by  musicians  to  be  modified  favourably  ;  but,  to  judge  by  the 
crowded  state  of  the  cheaper  seats  last  Wednesday,  its  pretty 
melodies  and  mixture  of  superficial  sentiment  and  religious  feel- 
ing atone  with  a  section  of  the  public  for  its  wearisome  repeti- 
tions and  commonplaces.  It  certainly  could  not  be  heard  to 
much  greater  adrantage  than  under  Mr.  Barnby.  and  the  solos 
were  all  e.xcellently  sung  by  Mme.  Nordica,  Miss  Kate  Flinn,  Mme. 
Belle  Cole,  Messrs.  Iver  McKay,  Henry  Pope,  and  Watkins  Mills. 
Mme.  Nordica's  singing  of  "  From  Thy  love  as  a  Father  "  secured 
the  usual  encore. 
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Among  the  numerous  minor  concerts  of  the  past  fortniglit, 
brief  mention  must  suffice  of  the  recital  given  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  30th  at  St.  James's  Hall  by  the  wonderful  child-violoncellist, 
Jean  G^rardy,  at  which  he  in  evei-y  respect  confirmed  the  favour- 
able opinion  expressed  of  his  playing  on  a  previous  occasion.  He 
■was  heard  in  two  movements  from  Molique's  Concerto  in  D,  and 
in  other  solos  by  Radoux,  Bach,  Popper,  Bruch,  Schumann,  and 
Davidofl".  The  programme  also  included  songs  by  Mr.  Plunket 
Greene  and  violin  solos  by  M.  Johannes  Wolf.  Space  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the  performance  by  Miss 
Holland's  Choir  at  Westminster  Town  Hall,  on  Saturday  last,  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Edwards's  melodious  and  well-written  oratorio.  The 
Ascension ;  the  musical  and  lyrical  recitals  given  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Detchon — a  performer  of  distinct  originality  and  con- 
siderable charm — at  Princes'  Hall  on  the  4th  and  7th  inst. :  and 
the  Pianoforte  Recital  given  by  Herr  Bernhard  Stavenhagen  at 
St.  James's  Hall  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 


THE  REMENYI  CONCERT. 

AMONGST  the  concerts  that  have  been  given  of  late,  that 
of  the  celebrated  Hungarian  violinist,  Edouard  Remenyi, 
is  perhaps  the  one  that  has  created  the  greatest  interest,  and 
rightly  so,  in  the  minds  of  the  general  music-loving  public. 
Most  other  musicians  would  probably  have  had  their  chances  of 
success  considerably  handicapped  by  the  fact  of  giving  a  concert 
at  a  distance  from  London  only  to  be  covered  by  twenty  minutes 
in  a  railway  train ;  but  the  hundreds  of  people  who  came  out 
of  the  special  trains  on  arriving  at  New  Eltham  last  Thursday 
afternoon,  and  who  filled  Colonel  North's  immense  new  picture- 
gallery,  would  teem  to  testify  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  attrac- 
tion is  sufficiently  strong,  even  the  lazy  Londoner  will  condescend 
to  displace  himself,  as  our  French  neighbours  would  say.  A 
certain  amount  of  interest  was  attached  to  the  fact  of  the  con- 
cert being  the  closing  one  of  M.  Remenyi's  twelve  years'  tour 
round  the  world ;  for  he  left  on  Thursday  evening,  immediately 
after  the  performance,  for  Paris  and  Buda-Pesth,  in  both  of 
which  capitals  triumphal  addresses  of  welcome  from  his  com- 
patriots await  him. 

The  concert  began  with  Mendelssohn's  "  Concerto  "  for  piano 
and  violin,  admirably  rendered  by  the  great  violinist ;  the  chro- 
matic scales  of  chords,  which  are  so  peculiar  a  characteristic  of 
the  Andante,  and  the  delicacy  as  well  as  the  sparkling  nature  of 
the  hno  in  theAUegretf  o  non  troppo,  being  interpreted  ina  way  that 
called  forth  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
lu  the  ''  Paraphrase  de  Concert,"  which  M.  Remenyi  has  adapted 
from  Schubert,  the  violinist  played  alone  without  any  accompani- 
ment, and,  indeed,  one  was  not  aware  that  an  accompaniment  was 
required,  so  full  and  powerful  was  the  tone  brought  out  of  the 
Stradivarius  that  has  accompanied  M.  Remenyi  on  his  lengthy 
travels.  Sarasate's  well-known  "  Zapateado "  followed;  but, 
though  always  charming,  those  particular  Spanish  dances  are 
so  completely  identified  with  the  individual  style  of  execution 
adopted  by  the  composer  that  they  seem  a  trifle  tame  luider  any 
one  else's  fingers.  But  whatever  trifling  adverse  criticism  might 
be  made  on  the  "  Zapateado,''  notliing  but  unbounded  praise  must 
be  given  to  M.  Remenyi's  rendering  of  his  own  transcription  of 
Chopin's  Mazurka  in  B  flat,  that  wonderful  expression  of  Chopin's 
genius  and  nationality,  wherein  the  mournful  wail  of  Slav  music 
is  interrupted,  as  it  were,  by  the  clank  of  spurred  heels,  as  the 
national  Polish  dance  resumes  its  rhythmic  sway,  blotting  out  sad 
memories  of  conquest.  The  mingled  tire  and  pathos,  strength 
and  delicacy,  of  M.  Remenyi's  playing  of  this  work,  wherein  he 
has  embroidered  all  manner  of  technical  difficulties  for  the 
delight  of  his  audiences  and  the  dismay  of  would-be  followers 
in  his  footsteps,  were  more  than  remarkable,  and  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  audience  were  with  dilHculty  pacified 
without  the  encore  for  wliich  they  clamoured.  Amongst  his 
other  items,  M.  Remenyi  played  an  Andante  from  a  Violin 
Concerto,  expressly  written  for  him  by  Mr.  George  Clutsam  (who 
accompanied  him  throughout  the  concert),  a  refined  and  scholarly 
composition,  and  closed  the  concert  with  Nos.  21  and  24  of 
Pagan  ini's  celebrated  series  of  twenty-four  Capriccios,  to  which, 
at  Colonel  North's  particular  request,  he  consented  to  give,  as  a 
valedictory  encore,  the  evergreen  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  played 
with  a  tenderness  and  pathos  that  will  probably  have  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  his  hearers.  To  lighten  the  labours  of  the 
veteran  violinist.  Miss  Minna  Fischer  and  Mile.  Antoinette 
Trebelli  sang  several  songs  ;  and  Mr.  Fred.  Dawson,  a  promising 
young  pianist,  gave  proof  of  remarkable  agility  and  power  in  his 
rendering  of  Tausig's  arrangement  of  Weber's  "  L'Livitation  a  la 
Valse  "  and  Liszt's  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  Xll."  ;  though, 
perhaps,  the  underlying  feeling  and  sentiment  of  both  works  some- 
what escaped  his  apprehension. 


31AID  3IAR1AN. 

WE  must  hesitate  to  accord  Mr.  de  Koven  the  welcome  almost 
in  the  light  of  the  coming  composer  that  has  been  accorded 
to  him  by  some  complacent  critics.  He  has  gifts  and  capacity, 
but  not  to  the  extent  some  who  have  written  about  him 
would  have  us  believe.     His  airs  are  tuneful  and  quite  free 


from  vulgarity,  and,  though  his  orchestration  strikes  us  as  that 
rather  of  a  careful  student  than  of  a  master,  he  possesses  con- 
siderable taste  and  feeling  for  his  art.  Maid  Marian  has  pleased 
its  hearers  so  much  that  more  work  from  the  same  hand  will 
doubtless  be  demanded,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
composer  will  improve  upon  his  present  performance.  Maid 
Marian  was  written  primarily  for  American  audiences,  and  we 
are  afraid  that  this  means  writing  down  to  the  popular  level 
of  those  who  "  want  something  to  take  away  Vv-ith  them."  If 
they  have  taken  it  away  before,  so  much  the  better  chance 
of  its  being  carried  safely  ;  and  if  they  have  taken  some- 
thing very  like  it  away  on  more  than  one  occasion,  its  prospects  of 
safe  carriage  are  improved.  Recognizing  these  necessities,  as  we 
must  assume  that  he  has  done,  Mr.  de  Koven  has  hiltilled  his 
task  with  respect  for  himself  and  his  art.  Now  and  again  he 
seems  desirous  of  showing  musicians  that  he  is  capable  of  better 
things  than  those  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  work — the 
quartet  "Ah  !  yes,  he  loves  me  "  may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  It 
must  be  admitted,  also,  that  the  book  of  Maid  Marian  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  truly  melancholy  production.  Here  i°  a  verse  of  the 
Cavalier's  Song,  quoted  as  an  awful  example : — 

I  come  as  a  cavalier, 

And  I  think  3'ou'd  take  it  not  amiss, 
I  do  as  a  cavalier 

Who  is  never  loth  to  steal  a  kiss. 
And  never  a  cavalier 

Would  be  a  gallant  knight  and  true 

Who  wouldn't  confer  a  kiss 

Upon  a  girl  who  wished  him  to. 

Smith/ea'i.  Mr.  Harry  B.  Smithis  the  man,  and  he  sent  it  to  Mr.  de 
Koven  to  be  set  to  music.  It  was,  in  current  phraseology,  trying 
Mr.  de  Koven  very  high.  We  might,  if  we  happened  to  be  in  a 
nasty  temper,  quote  other  specimens  of  Mr.  Smith's  muse  ;  but  this 
little  sample  will,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  sufficient  ro  ju.stify  the 
remark  that  the  composer  was  not  greatly  assisted  in  his  task  by 
the  poetical  nature  of  the  lyrics. 

The  story,  in  the  main  outline,  is  good  enough  for  practical 
purposes.  Robin  Hood  is  the  rightful  heir  to  the  earldom  of 
Huntingdon,  despoiled  by  his  guardian,  the  Sheriff' of  Nottingham, 
who  foists  his  nephew,  Sir  Guy  of  Gisborne,  into  the  title  and 
estate.  This,  of  course,  gave  Robin  Hood  a  special  claim  to 
admiration  in  a  Democratic  and  Republican  land  where  titles  are 
held  in  reverence.  Maid  Marian,  again,  is  the  Lady  Marian 
Fitzwalter,  daughter  of  another  earl,  a  belted  earl,  with  dungeons 
and  other  aristocratic  appurtenances,  no  doubt.  She  is  a  bold 
minx,  who  dresses  in  boy's  doublet  and  hose,  goes  to  find  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  says  she  is  her  own  page,  sent  to  bear  him 
a  letter  from  the  King,  bidding  him  marry  the  Lady  Marian  Fitz- 
walter. The  legend,  for  the  rest,  only  relates  hov/  Robin  goes  to 
Sherwood  as  chief  of  the  outlaws — none  of  his  achievements  is 
exhibited  or  described— flirts  with  one  Annabel,  and  is  betrayed  by 
her  lover,  Allan-a-Dale,  rescued  by  his  followers,  recaptured  by  the 
King's  soldiery,  taken  to  Nottingham  gaol,  where  Friar  Tuck  visits 
his  cell  and  changes  clothes,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  escape.  The 
King's  pardon  to  Robin,  and  his  restoration  to  his  rank  and 
possessions,  ends  what,  from  this  account,  would  seem  a  short 
story ;  but  the  plot  is  overlaid  with  incidents  which  are  made 
more  or  less  diverting  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  players. 
The  opera  is  put  upon  the  stage  with  every  possible  advantage 
that  can  be  derived  from  scenery  and  costumes ;  the  woodland 
landscape  in  the  second  scene  being,  in  particular,  admirably  pic- 
turesque. If  any  alteration  is  to  take  place  in  the  way  of  stage 
spectacle,  it  must  of  necessity  be  in  the  direction  of  simplicity, 
for  richness  and  elaboration  seem  to  have  reached  thoir  limits. 

The  performers  have  been  judiciously  chosen,  for  the 
principal  players  have  claims  to  consideration  as  vocalists  and 
actors.  Miss  Attalie  Claire,  the  Annabel,  shows  ability  much 
beyond  that  usually  found  in  light  comic  opera  in  her 
delivei-y  of  what  is  called  a  "Forest  Song."  Miss  Manola  is 
an  agreeable  Maid  Marian,  and  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  whose 
style  has  not  improved,  has  retreated  from  the  wrong  path 
and  become  a  pleasant  exponent  of  such  parts  as  that  of 
Allan-a-Dale.  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin's  method  lacks  variety  and 
imagination;  but  he  has  an  amount  of  ease  and  confidence 
which,  when  not  carried  too  far,  are  suitable  enough  for  work 
of  this  sort ;  and  he  employs  his  vocal  means  with  tact.  His 
Serenade,  "  A  troubadour  sang  to  his  love,"  lies  too  high  for  a 
baritone ;  but  there  is  a  tradition  that  in  such  serenades  much 
falsetto  and  mezza  voce  was  employed  ;  and  so  Robin  Hood  is 
called  upon  to  sing  music  out  of  his  proper  compass.  The  ex- 
periment is  not  to  be  commended.  Robin's  Romance,  "  Promise 
Me,"  is  simple  and  effective,  and  tastefully  scored,  Mr.  Monk- 
house  plays  the  Sheriff",  whose  humour  is  a  little  conventional, 
and  a  little  common ;  but,  if  five-sixths  of  the  audience  laugh, 
the  object  of  actor  and  manager  is  attained.  Mr.  Le  Hay's  Sir  Guy 
is  a  suitable  companion  picture.  The  man  to  be  aimed  at,  and 
hit  if  possible,  by  such  productions  as  this  is  the  Average 
Playgoer,  and  he  will  like  Maid  Marian  very  much.  More  critical 
hearers  wiU  recognize  in  Mr.  de  Koven  a  vein  of  melody  which 
may  be  more  richly  worked  hereafter  when  he  has  ceased  to 
glance  at  the  possessions  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  evidence  of 
taste  which  should  guide  his  future  efforts  to  artistic  success. 
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In  the  Ni  KSERV — A  Moral  Ballad. 
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s-    #  s  S  #  «■  «  t  was  a  uauglity  boy  : 
To  smash  commandments  was  his  joj. 

But,  prudent  still,  his  joy  therein 

Was  mindful  of  C  *  «■  *  s  S  *    *  t's  skin. 

Therefore  he  broke  by  deputy 
So  many  as  that  way  could  be. 

Long  time  he  meditated  what 

To  do  Avith  that  one  which  could  not. 

At  last  the  Seventh  from  the  shelf 
He  took  and  broke  it  for  himself. 

The  pieces  fell  with  such  a  noise, 
It  frightened  all  the  other  boys, 

And  thumping  Joe  and  sniffling  Hugh 
Fled  crying  "  We  won't  play  with  you." 

Big  William  said  "  O  dear !  0  fie ! 
That  boy  must  really  go  bye-bye." 

C<-  <■  i-s,  S  *  *  *  t  said  "  I  shan't  for  you,* 
And  then  began  a  rare  to-do. 

'Twas  rattling  Mike  and  ranting  Tim 
Cried  loudest  "  Now  let's  go  for  him"; 

And  took  poor  Justin  for  to  be 
Their  captain  in  the  tight  so  free. 

So  good  old  times  again  were  seen. 
And  wigs  were  cheap  on  College  Green ; 

"With  blackthorn  and  with  crowbar  straight 
And  strong  each  laid  on  other's  pate. 

But  Leg-bail  John  and  Breeches  Bill 
Said  "  C  «• »  *  y  dear,  come  make  your  will : 

'Tis  sad  indeed  your  case  is  such ; 
AVe'll  try  and  hurt  you  not  too  much." 

C        s  S  »  *  *  t  let  them  make  believe, 
And  kept  his  cards  well  up  his  sleeve  : 

Then  grinned  and  bolted  clean  away — 
Their  game  was  up  for  many  a  day. 


fx  THE  LiBUAUY — Ad  MODUJl  ViVF.NDI. 

Quum  petitor  ille  "  Vici" 
Di.xit,  et  Decretum  Nisi 

Solvit  matrimonium, 
Magnus  e.xsurrexit  clamor 
"  Proh  flagitiosus  amor  ! 

Probri  quod  pneconium  ! " 

Quum  quel  idiana  crevit 
Qualis  in  impuros  sa;vit 

St — dii  dementia, 
Expergiscens  insanivit 
(Qupe  sopita  tamen  vivit) 

Jsta  Conscientia ; 

Quumque  talis  tamque  dira 
Nonconformitatis  ira 

Intonans  emicuit, 
Nostin'  ut  tumultus  tandem 
Evocavit  Senem  Grandem 

Qui  se  sic  explicuit : — 

"  O  tu  tantum  quern  dilexi, 
Kex  incoronate,  exi ! 

Sceptrum  pone  regium ! 
Opus  est  resignet  mojchus, 
Egomet  resigno  secus, 

Respueus  collegium." 

Multa  credo  non  prodesse  ; 
Dubium  est  an  sit  necesse 

Ut  percurrens  indicem 
Tot  convicia,  tot  sermones, 
Tot  in  camera,  conciones 

Qua;  vocatur  "  Quindecim." 

Sat  sit  scire  quod  Justinus, 
Duce  pulso  (plus  vel  minus), 

Scandit  audax  solium, 
Inter  vetulas  amatus, 
Mitis  et  spectaculatus, 

Animatum  folium. 


Mox,  ut  rideant  profani, 
Affminis  Gladstoniani 

burgunt  querimoniic ; 
"  Hoc  quid  vult  colloquium  sibi? 
Cur,  si  fiat,  fieret  ibi  h 

Finis  sit  Bolonire  ! " 

Ast  in  colloquentcs  freniunt 
Frustra :  de  crunieiia  tri'uiunt 

(As  est  ])rimum  mobile), 
Hinc,  timores  ita  premuut, 
Dedecorum  feed  us  emunt 

Exsulum  jiar  nobile. 

"  Cur,  Dilloni  conjurate. 
Cur,  bacchator  disbraccate, 

Non  lucsistis  postibus? 
Cur  victoriam  spemque  belli, 
Clavem  nostrl  cur  castelli 

Vendidistis  hostibus? 

"  Quid  ?    Pro  causa  fugiendi 
Fuit  '  modum  '  quod  '  vivendi ' 

Quperitis  paciferi  'f 
O  verborum  vim  divinam  ! 
O  insiguem  medicinam 

Vulneris  letiferi ! 

"  Vates  qiiem  dilexit  Phoebus 
Ait  '  modus  est  in  rebus  ' ; 

Textum  tamen  rogilat 
Ssepe  quferans  an  pro  '  modus ' 
Melius  sit  legendum  '  nodus,' 

Vestras  res  qui  cogitat. 

"  Qui  vivendi  modus Castis 
Qualis  licet?    Num  putastis 

Quomodo  victurus  sit 
Glim  qui  discincte  vixit 
Cuique  pn3nam  jus  inflixit  ? 

Potis  est  ut  purus  sit  ? 

"  Fuit  hoc,  amore  caeco 
Milites  addicte  mcEcho ! 

Quod  Dux  noster  noluit : 
Si  vivendi  tolerasset 
Modum,  plane  non  damnasset 

Quem  Dux  vester  coluit." 


REVIEWS. 


MR.  JUSTIN  McCarthy  on  sir  Robert  peel.* 

THE  date  at  which  this  volume  is  published  suggests  that, 
amid  the  faction  fights  of  Parnellites  and  anti-Parnellites, 
meetings  in  Dublin,  banquets  up  and  down  the  country,  and 
strife  within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  Mr.  McCarthy- 
finds  leisure  and  mental  tranquillity  for  those  literary  pursuits 
from  which,  he  was  understood  to  say  at  Liverpool,  patriotism 
had  painfully  withdrawn  him.  "While  he  is  making  history  he 
can  write  it.  A  casual  allusion,  on  an  early  jiage  of  this  book, 
disabuses  the  reader  of  this  Archimedean  picture.  We  refer  to  the 
sentence  in  which  Mr.  McCarthy  speaks  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
afterwards  Lord  Congleton,  as  "  an  ancestor  of  the  present  leadjr 
of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  volume  just  given  to 
the  world  was  written,  if  not  before  the  divorce  suit — which 
points  anew  the  moral  of  the  opening  couplet  of  the  Rojje  of  the 
Lock : — 

What  dire  offence  from  amorous  causes  springs, 
What  mighty  conquests  rise  from  trivial  things ! 

— or  the  meeting  in  the  Leinster  Hall,  yet  prior  to  the  reception 
of  the  now  celebrated  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out 
how  very  inconvenient  it  would  be  to  him  personally  that 
Mr.  Parnell  should  continue  "  at  the  present  moment "  in  the 
leadership  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  The  higher 
criticism,  engaging  itself  with  Mr.  McCarthy's  volume,  can  thus 
ascertain  what  is  the  date  after  which  the  last  revise  of  p.  95 
left  his  hands,  and  the  sheets  of  the  first  half  of  this  volnme 
were  worked  ofi.  Mr.  (.iladstone's  letter  to  Mr.  John  Morley.  if 
our  recollection  is  accurate  of  events  now  converted  into  ancient 
historv,  and  about  which  there  was  at  the  time  some  little  conflict, 
was  ill  Mr.  McCarthy's  pocket  on  the  evening  of  November  24.  In 
a  speech  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Finance  Minister,  made  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  olllce  in  1867,  the  old  phrase  by  wliieh  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  designate  his  rival  sitting  opposite  to 
him  came  to  his  lips,  and  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  i\v 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  recovered  himself,  and  paren- 
thetically expressed  the  hope  that  his  words  were  not  an  unien. 
It  is  possible  that  a  lapse  of  the  pen  may  have  betrayed  Mr. 
McCarthy  into  an  error  similar  to  that  into  which  a  slip  of  the 

*  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers.  Edited  by  Stuart  J.  Keid.  Sir  IMwrt 
Peel.    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.I'.    London  :  Sampson  Lo\v  Is.  Co.  1891. 
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tong^te  misled  Mr.  Disraeli.  Perhaps  in  both  cases  the  eiTor  lay- 
deeper.  Neither  of  the  distinguished  statesmen  and  men  of 
letters  was  able,  in  the  act  of  speaking  or  writing,  to  divest 
his  rival  of  the  office  or  rank  nnder  which  lie  had  so  long 
viewed  him.  Mr.  Gladstone,  sitting  on  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  was  to  Mr.  Disraeli  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
IMr.  Parnell,  it  may  be,  is  to  his  supplanter  still  "  the  present 
leader  of  the  Irish  national  party  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
Ancient  superstition  attributed  a  proplietic  character  to  words 
of  chance ;  and  it  may  be  that  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the  vehicle 
of  an  inspiration  of  which  he  is  unconscious.  This  statement, 
true  of  a  not  very  distant  past,  may  prove  as  true  of  a  not  more 
distant  future.  It  may  even  be  that  the  debates  of  next  week 
may  show  that  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  Mr.  Parnell  is  even  "  at 
the  present  moment ''  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party. 

The  more  sober  viev^-,  however,  is  that  the  delays  of  the  press, 
often  as  vexatious  as  the  law's  delay,  have  made  Mr.  McCarthy, 
like  Mr.  Caxton  the  elder,  the  father  of  an  anachronism.  His 
sketch  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  rejiresents  the  continuous  labour  of  the 
Parliamentary  recess,  when,  good  easy  man,  he  little  thought  his 
greatness  was  a-ripening,  and  not  half-hours  snatched  from 
tumult  and  intrigue  of  party.  On  internal  grounds  we  should 
have  been  disposed  to  attribute  to  it  the  latter  origin.  It  is 
written  somewhat  in  scraps  and  fragments,  and  rather  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  man  who  is  picking  up  his  information  as  he  goes 
along.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  read  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  Life  and 
Character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Memoirs  edited  by  the 
late  Mr.  Cardwell  and  the  late  Lord  Stanhope.  As  the  historian 
of  the  Georges  and  of  the  present  reign,  he  has,  of  course,  an 
excellent  general  knowledge  of  the  period  over  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  public  life  extended.  His  Parliamentary  experience,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  House  and  as  a  close  observer  of  its  ways, 
from  a  position  really  within  but  technically  outside  it,  and  his 
training  as  a  journalist  to  the  political  discussion  of  many  of  the 
questions  which  occupied  Peel,  are  excellent  qualifications  for  his 
task.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  added  to  these  essential  and 
general  conditions  of  political  biography  that  more  minute  study 
of  his  subject  in  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  Peel's  time, 
and  that  careful  investigation  of  the  details  of  the  controversies 
in  which  Peel  was  engaged,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  a 
succeeding  generation  to  have  a  distinct  image  of  the  man,  a  clear 
perception  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  ])ersonality.  It  is  more 
than  forty  years  since  Peel  died,  and  materials  have  accumulated 
in  abundance,  from  which  an  artist  as  skilful  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  might  have  constructed  a  living  and  almost  a  speaking  image 
of  his  subject.  In  place  of  this  we  have  a  sort  of  ellixced  lilceness, 
like  the  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  which  seem  all  to 
resemble  each  other,  and  in  which  marked  individual  characteristics 
have  been  smoothed  away.  The  history  which  Mr.  McCarthy 
sketches  in  as  the  background  of  his  portrait  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  gathered  from  resources  much  more  recondite  than  the 
Annual  Ref/ister  and  the  Parliamentary  debates. 

It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Mr.  McCarthy,  being  Mr. 
McCarthy,  m  this  book  as  in  all  his  works,  writes  easily  and 
gracefully,  and  in  a  style  which,  if  thrre  be  any  advantage  in 
combining  those  exercises,  he  who  runs  may  read.  A  biographer, 
it  has  been  said,  should  imitate  Homer,  who  describes  in  detail 
the  arming  of  his  heroes,  and  should  dwell  at  length  on  the  edu- 
cation and  associations  which  equipped  them  for  the  field.  Mr. 
31cCarthy  passes  too  rapidly  over  Peel's  home-training,  his 
Harrow  and  Oxford  days.  He  thus  describes  him  as  he  was  at 
the  commencement  of  his  public  life  : — ■ 

Peel  was  tall,  and  at  this  early  period  of  his  career  well  formed.  lie  was 
.sleuder,  and  there  w.as  what  cei  fain  modern  writer.s  would  probably  call  a 
'•  willowy  "  gracefulness  about  him.  He  liad  i;ood  features,  a  well-formed 
head,  with  a  lar^e  forehead — at  that  time  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
attribute  of  intellect — and  a  sinL;ul>irly  sweet  smile.  He  was  then  whut  wonld 
be  called  a  dressy  man.  People  still  used  to  powder  their  hair,  and  the  i^iwder, 
it  is  said,  became  Peel  very  well.  A  little  lateron  O'Connell  seotied  at  him 
as  a  young  man  not  past  the  fopjicry  of  perfumed  Iiandkerchiefs  and  thin 
shoes."  He  was  of  very  active  tiabits,  and  much  given  to  athletie  pur- 
suits. He  was  a  good  walker,  was  fond  of  shooting,  .and  a  gooil  shot.  He 
had  an  immense  amount  of  humour  in  him.  to  w  hich  he  allowed  all  too 
rare  an  expression.  ...  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  a  const;int  struggle 
between  his  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  his  somewhat  overwrought  and 
morbid  nolinns  as  to  (iropriely  and  decorum.  Those  who  knew  him  only 
irom  the  outside  thought,  him  merely  a  cold,  stiff,  proud  young  man, 
];edantically  given  up  to  the  conventionalities  and  the  proprieties. 

This  passage  of  personal  description  Is  a  favourable,  though 
not  unduly  favourable,  specimen  of  the  brief  and  rapid  portraitures 
of  the  statesmen  of  the  first  half  of  this  century  witli  which  Mr. 
McCarthy's  little  volume  abounds,  and  which  give  life  to  its 
rather  superficial  history,  and  its  just,  if  somewhat  obvious, 
l)olitical  judgments.  Perhaps  in  this  sketch  Mr.  McCarthy  in- 
troduces too  much  of  the  later  into  the  earlier  Peel.  In  ;i  vohime 
published  in  1815,  caWed  Fai-liaynentari/  Portraits,  t\ii}  writer,  a 
descriptive  reporter  before  the  age  of  descriptive  reporting,  and 
|jy  no  means  the  worst  of  his  order,  gives  a  sketcli  of  the  youthful 
Mr.  Peel  not  quite  in  harmony  with  Mr.  McCarthy's.  Mr.  Peel 
is  described  by  his  contemporary  portrayer  as  a  pert  youth, 
who  thinks  a  good  joke,  if  it  be  his  own,  better  than  an  argiiment. 
The  critic  censures  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  tliis  spoiled 
child.  "  It  scarcely  exercised  any  severity,"'  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'•  when  this  gentleman,  in  the  carelessness  of  young  wit,  presumed 
to  assault  one  of  the  most  venerable  characters  of  the  age ;  the 
lenity  shown  on  that  occasion  (unless  Mr.  Peel  has  a  strong 
corrective  good  sense  in  reserve,  which  he  has  not  yet  exhibited) 


may  lead  to  more  offensive  specimens  of  an  over-humoured  pert- 
ness."  The  parenthesis  is  remarkable.  But  for  that  wo  might 
think  that  some  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  of  the  day  was  in 
discussion. 

Mr.  McCarthy  says  nothing  of  Peel's  contributions  to  the  Neio 
Whig  Guide,  which  entitle  him  to  a  very  good  place  among 
political  satirisls.  Speaking  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  opposed 
the  removal  of  Itoman  Catholic  disabilities,  he  say.s : — "  He  did 
not  believe  it  woidd  be  impossible  to  admit  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  religious  equality,  and  still  maintain  the  Irish  Esta- 
blished Church,  or  even  the  Act  of  Union.  On  the  State  Church 
question  time  has  proved  that  Peel  was  right."  This  is  surely  a 
very  instructive  use  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
party  of  the  rhetorical  figure  known  qs  aposiopesis.  Mr. 
McCarthy  relates  clearly  and  well  the  main  incidents  of 
Peel's  political  life,  and  deals  fairly  with  the  great  controver- 
sies which  still  rage  about  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  He  vindi- 
cates his  scrupulous  integrity,  and  justly.  It  was  the  integrity, 
however,  of  a  man  to  whom  politics  are  a  kind  of  engineering,  a 
management  of  forces  which  it  is  impossible  to  resist,  and  which 
it  is  essential  to  direct,  and  not  that  of  a  moralist,  to  whom  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  right  in  itself.  Peel  held  the  safety  of  the 
State  to  be  more  imperative  than  his  own  personal  consistency  or 
the  triumph  of  liis  own  opinions ;  and  sacrificed  both  without 
hesitation,  though  with  pain,  when  he  felt  that  only  so  could  a 
grave  public  danger  be  averted. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  a  pleasantly  indulgent  and  somewhat  superfluous  preface  to 
his  son's  novel,  The  Wonderful  Adrc/itures  of  Phra  the 
Phcenician,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  maintains  quaintly  that  an  author 
"sufficiently  gifted  with  imagination  and  .study  "  shi  mid  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  where  these  gifts  lead,  even  if  into  1  he  realms  of 
the  fantastic  and  the  impossible,  or  at  least  the  unknown  Un- 
doubtedly so,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Lester  Arnold  has  siiffi  ieiitly  justi- 
fied the  theory  in  his  work.  Mr.  Arnold's  style,  or  it  may  be  the 
style  of  Phra,  who  tells  the  tale  of  his  own  adventures,  is  founded 
on  the  supposed  literary  canon  that  every  notm  shall  have  its 
adjective  whether  or  no  ;  and  that  the  adjective  shall  be  as  high- 
sounding  as  imagination  and  study  can  supply.  It  is  not  the 
imposing  Homeric  repetition,  but  simply  a  desire  to  colour  the 
incident,  clothe  the  object,  weave  patterns  into  the  web.  "The 
merry  hum  of  the  warm  southern  air  in  the  brown  cordage,"  "  the 
frothy  prattle  of  the  busy  water,"  "  the  queenly  city  of  the 
ancient  seas,"  "  the  white  arms  of  Tyre,"  these  are  all  taken  out 
of  one  sentence  and  leave  others  behind.  It  is  a  fine  useful  sort 
of  style,  and  may  on  occasion  be  employed  with  excellent  effect, 
but  it  is  too  much  for  three  volumes.  By  the  time  Phra  has 
clamoured  through  a  third  of  his  story  one  is  longing  for  an  inter- 
lude of  baldness.  This  protested,  it  remains  that  Phra  has  a 
wonderful  and  interesting  story  to  tell.  If  history  can  be 
taught  out  of  plays  and  novels  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
ordinary  memory  is  best  supplied  by  them),  young  English 
people  might  have  a  better  idea  of  the  earliest  social  aspects 
of  their  own  country  after  reading  Phrti  than  they  would 
carry  away  from,  say,  the  more  serious  pages  of  Mr.  Freeman. 
Besides,  Phra  begins  before  Freeman.  Phra  begins  about  as 
early  as  you  possibly  can  begin,  and  comes  down  to  Elizabeth — 
"a  tawny,  handsome,  yellow  lioness"— and  he  has  had  wonder- 
ful adventures  in  all  the  intermediate  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman 
stages.  He  sees  "  fair  Plantagenet  mornings,''  and  warms  his 
"  Tudor  legs "  by  "  Tudor  blazes."  But  governesses  and  head- 
mistresses must  be  warned  before  they  send  orders  for  piles  of 
Phra  that  "  young  people "  does  not  always  include  the  young 
person.  Phra  is  a  robustious  soldier  through  all  his  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  life,  and  he  has  a  soldier's  ways.  He  loves 
early  and  often,  and  late  and  very  much.  Worse  than  that,  he  is 
loved  by  ladies  who  have  small  scruple  in  saying  so,  and  don't 
wait  to  be  asked.  The  passages  between  Isobel  and  Phra  are  far 
from  being  such  as  should  be  offered  for  examples  in  boarding- 
schools  for  young  ladies,  though  they  are  later  explained  away  in 
a  spiritual,  or  psychical,  sense.  Isobel  was  unconsciously  a  spook. 
Sir  Edwin  speaks  of  his  son's  "philosophical  and  historical 
romance."  He  might  have  added,  with  equal  truth,  military  and 
amatory. 

Mrs.  Hungerford's  fiction  is  the  tipsy-cake  of  literature,  light 
and  sweet,  chiefly  liked  by  the  young,  and  not  unacceptable  as 
pleasant  trifling  by  any  reader.  Of  late  the  trifling  has  grown  a 
little  insipid,  and  .seems  to  need  some  more  .solid  basis  of  character 
and  event.  The  signs  of  carelessness,  too,  which  if  authors  knew 
how  readers  worth  writing  for  resent  they  would  studiously 
avoid,  begin  to  be  not  infrequent.  How  much  it  afl'ronts  the 
student  who  approaches  even  a  novel  with  attention  to  find  a 
pretty  face  described  on  one  page  as  "  dark  "  and  on  the  next  "  snow- 

•  The  Wonderful  Advenhires  of  Phra  the  Phanician.  By  Edwin 
Lester  Arnold.    3  vols    London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  1891. 

April's  Lady.  By  Mrs.  Hungerford.  3  vols.  London :  White  &  Co. 
1891. 

Olencoonntie.  By  R.  B.  Sheridan  Knowles.  3  vols.  London  :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  iSgr. 

Jack  Warleigh :  a  Tale  of  the  Turf  and  the  Law.  By  Dalrj-mple  J. 
Belgrave.   2  vols.   London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  i8gi. 
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■white."  People  should  also  make  up  tlieir  minds  once  for  all 
about  their  degrees  of  relationship.  The  same  individual  should 
not  be  "an  uncle  of  my  mother  "  on  p.  23  and  "  my  mother's 
brother"  on  p.  25.  These  would  be  triil  inn- faults,  if  any  fault 
against  literary  sincerity  cnuld  be  trifling.  For  the  rest,  the  many 
readers  of  3/o//y  Batrn  will  find  a  good  deal  of  the  old  spell  about 
April's  Lady.  The  sweet  Irish  girl  is  there  with  her  host  of 
admirers,  and  her  inability  to  make  up  her  mind  umonq^t  them,  her 
facility  in  giving  them  all  by  turn  opportunities,  some  decidedly 
indiscreet,  for  making  love,  her  variations  of  mood,  and  her 
true,  kindly  nature.  The  dangerously  lovely  married  woman  is 
there,  and  her  goings-on  with  her  best  friend's  husband  under  the 
friend's  roof  sail  as  near  the  wind  as  is  safe.  The  handsome 
insincere  lover  is  there — this  time  an  awful  bore — and  so  is 
the  loyal,  and  in  the  end  rewarded,  one,  very  faithful  and  rather 
ill  tempered.  The  enfant  terrible  is  there  in  great  force.  Tommy 
being,  in  fact,  the  thing  to  fall  back  on  whenever  a  gap  occurs 
■which  needs  filling  up.  Tommy  is  so  true  to  his  part  of  a 
nuisance  that  the  reader  stands  in  as  great  dread  of  him  as  his 
family  do,  until  some  passages  with  his  grandfather  in  the  second 
■volume,  by  their  comicality  and  tenderness,  coinph'trly  reconcile 
us  to  him,  and  his  father's  "Tommy  crowns  all!"  is  agreed  to. 
Mrs.  Ilungerford  has,  and  has  long  had,  her  public,  who  admire 
her  qualities  and  are,  perhaps,  aware  of  her  defects  as  a  novel- 
writer.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  mention  that 
here  is  another  story  in  three  volumes,  with  a  strong  fiimlly 
likeness  to  its  predecessors,  and  the  air  of  declining  vigour  often 
noticeable  in  the  younger  members  of  large  familie-. 

A  pretty  book  is  Glenconnoge,  bound  in  emerald  j^j-rnen,  a  goldi'u 
shamrock  on  the  cover,  and  the  name  Ii.  B.  Sheridan  Knowles 
on  the  title-page.  These  pleasant  Irish  suggestions  are  fully 
followed  up  in  the  succeeding  pages.  The  chronicles  of  Glen- 
coonoge,  the  sweet  Irish  village  by  the  sea,  are  narrated  by  Mr. 
Knowles  with  sympathetic  simplicity,  a  certain  old-fashioned 
feeling,  and  a  good  deal  of  national  humour,  which  make  the  book 
■very  pleasant  reading.  It  is  scarcely  a  novel  in  the  received 
sense,  though  a  thread  of  dramatic  interest  is  ■woven  through  the 
plot,  which  gains  strength  as  it  develops.  The  interest  of  the 
story  lies  less  with  the  search  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  runaway 
English  boy  who  makes  a  fortune  by  keeping  a  store  at  the 
Australian  goldfields,  and  returns  to  find  -.n.  his  peo]")le 
dead  except  a  sister,  who  is  lost,  than  with  the  iL  ;il  ion  of  the 
Irish  village,  where  he  eventually  finds  her,  and  .  natives.  The 
sketches  are  done  by  a  hand  which  hasdra^wn  from  iiie.  Politics — 
distracting  word — are  entirely  absent.  It  is  the  nal  ioual  tempera- 
ment Mr.  Knowles  has  studied  and  observed,  the  liindly,  careless, 
boastful,  hospitable,  reckless,  fiery  Irish  nature,  so  I'.vscinating  and 
so  disappointing.  Mrs.  Ennis,  who  keeps  the  inn,  and  has  her 
Sunday  drives  on  her  jaunting-car,  is  a  real  woman,  not  a  fancy 
sketch.  Conn  Iloulahan,  the  boots  at  Mrs.  Ennis's  inn,  is  perhaps 
the  figure  Mr.  Knowles  has  touched  yv'ith  some  rouiimtic  illusion, 
and  most  readers  will  feel  some  of  Mr.  Chalmers's  dismay  when 
the  refined  English  girl,  his  sister,  is  discovered  as  Conn's  wife  ; 
Conn,  who  can  scarcely  read  or  write,  who  cleans  the  boots  and 
rubs  down  the  horses.  Conn,  the  "illiterate  peasMiit,"  however, 
carries  the  day  with  the  "piece  of  English  jn'iidence,"  Jane 
Chalmers,  and  if  they  had  a  racketing  Irish  wedding,  we  suspect 
(J'Onn's  married  life  would  turn  out  another  instance  of  English 
oppression  and  Irish  subjection.  Mrs.  Conn  would  continue  to 
keep  the  books  at  the  inn  and  rule  the  roast,  ilr.  Knowles  does 
not  seek  to  penetrate  Irish  policy,  or  account  for  Irish  misun-tune : 
but  in  his  bright  picture  of  the  changing  surface  of  Irish  character 
some  gleams  of  explanation  of  both  maj'  be  discerned,  and,  what 
is  better,  a  good  deal  of  amusement  may  be  gained  in  the  process. 

There  is  an  affinity  between  the  Turf  and  the  Law  as  there  is 
between  the  thtatre  and  finance,  possibly  because  the  one  oilers 
such  extensive  opportunities  for  losing  the  mniiey  made  by  the 
other.  Jack  Warlciijh:  a  Tale  of  the  Turf  and  the  Laic,  is,  a 
novel  which  confines  itself  within  the  limits  of  its  title,  or  neai'ly 
so.  There  is  just  a  little  love-making  of  the  most  perfunctory 
kind,  merely  enough  to  provide  a  Ladj'  Warleigh  for  the  finish, 
and  a  little  fighting  of  a  rough-and-ready  sort  in  South  Africa 
among  the  Basutos.  The  rest  is  racing,  betting,  steeplechasing, 
and  cheating,  or  nefarious  getting  up  of  shady  cases  and  felonious 
conspiracies  involving  fraud  and  attempted  murder.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  vulgar  story,  though  the  reader  is  presented  to  a 
number  of  vulgar  people  of  all  classes.  The  few  touches  given  at 
the  beginning  to  the  figure  of  Mr.  Paradine,  the  grammar-school 
master,  show  humour  and  pathos,  and  Jack  himself  is  a  most 
kindly,  honest  hero,  who  cannot  bear  malice,  and  pensions  the 
scampish  uncle  who  had  tried  to  take  not  only  his  title  and  his 
estates,  but  his  life.  The  interests  of  the  book  are  extremely 
limited,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  racecourse  and  the  lawyer's 
office.  However,  there  is  rattle  and  go  in  Jack  Warleigh,  and 
■we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  novel  to  such  readers  as  are 
likely  to  care  for  it. 


LONDON  BANKERS.* 

UNTIL  Sir  Ptobert  Peel's  lucid  answer  in  1844  it  might  have 
been  pardonable  not  to  be  able  to  reply  to  tlie  question, 
What  is  a  pound  ?  and  at  the  present  day  there  mint  be  many 

*  A  Handbook  of  London  Bankers.  By  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  F.S.A 
London  ;  Sitnpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.,  Linyted. 


who  could  not  define  a  banker.  The  writer  remembers  putting 
the  question.  What  is  a  banker.^  to  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  in 
a  bank  parlour,  but  tlie  replies  were  not  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
humble  seeker  after  lnform;il  ion ;  they  really  resolved  themselves  into 
"  The  man  wlio  takes  out  a  banker's  licence."  Now  this  definition 
would  shut  out  all  our  linauclal  houses  who  conduct  enormous 
baidilng  transactions,  and  hold  from  time  to  time  sums  of  money 
belongiug  to  foreign  Covernments  and  others,  but  yet  who  never 
take  out  uny  licence  nor  appear  in  the  list  of  bankers.  Indeed, 
this  licence  is  a  very  curious  thing;  as  far  as  we  know  it  is  small 
in  amount,  not  compulsory,  and  conveys  no  privilege  ;  in  point 
of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  one  performing  every  act 
of  a  licensed  banker  without  a  licence. 

Although,  therefore,  a  study  of  the  list  of  bankers  for  1890 
does  not  disclose  the  names  of  many  Londoners  wlnmi  a  French- 
man would  unhesitatingly  describe  as  hanquders,  ■we  could  not 
help  observing  the  names  of  certain  foreign  promoters,  bill- 
brokers,  and  financial  agents  who,  we  should  say,  could  only  legiti- 
mately be  described  as  bankers  if  the  above  definition  is  accepted. 
Though  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  what  rightly  makes  a  banker, 
there  should  be  none  as  to  what  constitutes  banking ;  it  is  the 
habitual  holding  and  trading  with  others'  money,  which  is  liable 
to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  depositor.  The  cardinal 
feature  of  sound  banking  is  the  retention  of  a  sufllcient  reserve 
to  meet  the  liabilities  frcim  day  to  day,  and  this  sutliclency  cannot 
be  expressed  by  a  tentli  or  a  fifth,  or  any  other  fraction,  as  it 
must  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  deposits.  This  fact 
is  often  overlooked  by  the  Bank  of  England's  critics  in  the  press, 
who  complain  of  the  lowering,  raising,  or  letting  alone  of  the 
rate  of  discount,  though  they  have  absolutely  no  means  of 
learning  what  outgoings  or  incomings  the  Governor  may  have 
reason  to  expect.  Others  have  proposed  to  fix  the  ratio  which 
the  resi  rve  should  bear  to  the  liabilities  ;  ■u-liich  we  have  already 
said  would  be  impracticable,  and  which  -would  simply  result  in 
crippling  trade,  while  the  door  would  still  remain  open  for  im- 
prudence. 

We  see  Mr.  Price  mentions  that  "  the  Bank  of  England  had  to 
stop  payment  in  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  failure  of  the  Land  Bank."  This  is  rather  a 
serious  reflection  on  the  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street,  even 
though  the  events  are  represented  as  occurring  in  her  salad  days, 
when  she  was  green  in  judgment.  We  cannot  help  surmising  from 
the  words  "during  the  great  recoinage"  that  the  stoppage  was 
part  of  a  general  suspension  of  cash  payments,  such  as  occurred 
again  a  hundred  years  later  in  1797,  and  not  an  isolated  act  of 
bankruptcy.  Certainly  there  was  a  run  on  the  Bank,  and  the 
notes  were  at  a  heavy  discount,  but  if  our  view  is  correct  there  is 
room  in  the  text  for  a  plainer  statement  of  the  case. 

However  this  may  be,  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  in- 
creased importance  that  the  Bank  has  acquired  during  the  last 
two  hundred  years  may  be  gained  by  reading  the  story,  on  page 
85,  of  how  Sir  Richard  Iloare  and  Sir  Francis  Child,  two  rival 
bankers,  who  ought  to  have  know-n  better,  tried  to  break  the 
Bank :  but  let  The  Anafoini/  of  Exchequer  Alley  tell  the  tale  in 
its  own  way : — 

When  the  late  hurry  of  m  expected  invasion  sunic  the  price  of  stocl;  14 
or  15  per  cent,  -\vlio  -were  the  men  that  made  a  run  upon  the  Bank  of 
Enul.inil.  and  pushet  at  tliem  witli  some  particular  pique  tni-i.  if  iiusslhle 
tii  h:i\  c  l  un  them  down,  nun  liroiisht  tliem  to  a  stop  of  pavmt  nt  ?  1  hereby 
u  tir  le.  ^ii;d  can  recall  tn  uiemer\,  two  >>oldsmitlis  (Knights  al-o.  and  one 
of  them  a  member  of  P.-irliauient  too)  in  Fleet  ^'  wiiu  pnshot  at  the 
Bank  at  the  time  of  the  Pretender's  expected  invasimi  from  France.  One 
of  them  it  was  said  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  Baul;  i'.ills,  to  tlie  value  of 
near  oiif  l-.undred  thousand,  and  the  otlior  a  great  sum,  though  not  so 
much,  and  it  was  said  tliey  resolved  todem^md  the  whole  at  once."  Let  the 
gentleman  I  point  at  answer  with  what  didii-ulty  Sir  Ii'ichard  Hoire  wiped 
olf  the  iinpiitation  of  being  a  favourer  of  the  I'retcnder,  and  liow  often  iu 
vain  lie  prniested  he  did  it  with  no  sucli  \  itw,  and  how  hard  the  Whigs 
were  to  believe  him. 

The  Bank  met  the  demand,  though  not  without  inconvenience  ; 
and  we  have  been  led  to  consider  how  far  it  would  be  possible  to 
repeat  the  action  of  these  envious  Jacobites,  on  a  scale  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  increased  capital  of  the  Bank,  which  is  now 
over  eighteen  millions,  including  Rest,  or  fifteen  times  what  it 
then  was ;  we  shall  show  that,  even  if  it  be  assumed  tliat 
such  a  conspiracy  might  be  planned,  it  is  morally  impossible 
that  the  Bank  could  be  embarras.sed  by  it.  It  will  in 
the  first  place  be  necessary  to  imagine  a  Mr.  Child  and  3Ir. 
Iloare  actuated  by  hereditary  piratical  instincts,  who,  having 
determined  to  run  upon  the  Bank,  have  accumulated  three 
millions — an  almost  impossibly  large  sum  to  get  together,  and 
altogether  so  without  upsetting  their  own  business  and  arousing 
eager  comment — yet  this  sum  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
the  ISank's  present  capital,  namely,  one-sl.xth,  as  the  sum  tendered 
by  their  ancestors  did.  Next  we  will  suppose  that  one  million  of 
this  has  actually  been  hoarded  in  notes;  though  this  would  be 
about  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  total  amount  in  circulation  at  the 
time  we  -write.  Then  -vs'e  will  assume  that  the  balance  of  two 
millions  Is  in  the  shape  of  surplus  credit  on  the  accounts  which 
they,  in  common  with  other  bankers,  v^'ould  have  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  In  using  the  words  surplus  credit,  we  wish  to  indicate 
that  the  conspirators  would  have  to  take  care  not  to  impinge  on 
the  amount  iu  their  respective  accounts  necessary  to  meet  all 
current  bills  which  liad  been  domiciled  there,  or  otherwise  tliey 
would  merely  illustrate  the  fable  of  the  viper  and  the  file,  by 
breaking  themselves  instead  of  the  Bank.  However,  let  it  be 
granted  that  they  would  be  able  to  "push  at"  the  Bank  by 
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suddenly  withdrawing  two  millions,  which  would  be  paid  them 
in  the  legal  tender  of  the  country — namely,  bank-notes;  they 
would  then  proceed  to  the  issue  department,  whtro  alone  they 
could  demand  coined  gold,  and  tender  the  whole  three  mil- 
lions. The  Bank  would,  of  course,  at  once  admit  the  demand, 
and  begin  to  deliver  sovereigns;  but  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  presenters,  long  before  suspect,  being  now  apparent,  the 
supplies  of  bags  and  services  of  porters — which,  though  cus- 
tomary, are  not  compulsory — would  naturally  not  be  forth- 
coming. Accordingly  we  calculate  that  the  money  thus  de- 
livered loose  on  the  counter  would  take  two  men,  working  hard 
for  ten  hours  a  day,  three  weeks  to  count ;  that  it  would  weigh 
over  eighteen  tons,  and  that  it  would  require  three  railway  trucks  to 
remove  it !  Naturally,  therefore,  plenty  of  time  would  elapse, 
during  which  the  Bank  authorities  could  send  bars  to  the  mint 
to  be  converted  into  coin,  could  sell  Consols  or  other  securities, 
or  strengthen  their  position  in  any  way  they  thought  wise.  Of 
course  the  idea  of  such  an  attempt  is  very  far-fetched,  but  it  is 
not  otherwise  than  instructive  to  show  in  detail  to  what  a  fiasco 
such  an  attempt  would  inevitably  lead. 

In  point  of  fact,  a  very  similar  plot  in  recent  days  is  described 
by  Mr.  Price,  where  he  represents  the  late  Baron  Rothschild  as 
seeking  to  ruin  Jones  Loyd's  Bank ;  we  have  no  space  to  quote 
the  passage  in  full,  but  it  resolves  itself  into  the  statement  that 
Rothschild  paid  in  half  a  million  one  evening  and  drew  on  the  Bank 
for  the  full  amount  the  next  morning  early,  when  Mr.  Loyd,  who 
suspected  mischief,  returned  the  notes,  gold,  and  cheques  just  as 
they  had  been  received,  saying,  "  The  eflects  are  not  cleared." 
Now  we  may  be  very  dull,  hut  we  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  see 
what  was  expected  to  happen,  or  how  the  sagacious  Mr.  Loyd  was 
to  have  been  ruined  even  if  the  effects  had  been  cleared  in  the 
ordinary  way.  For  this  reason  we  must  express  a  suspicion 
that  the  story  is  untrue,  an  explanation  that  has  solved  and  will 
solve  many  a  hard  problem.  Certainly,  unless  the  story  is  un- 
doubted, further  currency  should  not  be  given  to  it,  bearing  so 
discreditably  as  it  does  on  Baron  Rothschild's  character.  It 
seems  to  us  that  to  effect  his  purpose  he  .should  have  left  the  sum 
some  time  and  drawn  for  it  when  money  was  tight ;  but  no  banker 
of  even  ordinary  intelligence  would  put  out  of  his  power  so 
large  an  amount  if  suddenly  deposited  with  him  by  a  business 
firm  without  explanation,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  share  Mr. 
Price's  enthusiasm  at  this  example  of  Lord  Overstone's  sagacity. 

But,  leaving  these  somewhat  disagreeable  illustrations  of  com- 
mercial jealousy,  the  reader  who  is  curious  about  such  matters 
can  learn  in  The  linndbook  of  London  Bankers  something  of  all 
those  who  have  followed  the  trade,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Shore 
(husband  of  the  notorious  Jane),  who,  as  the  phrase  went,  kept 
running  cashes  in  Lombard  Street,  temp.  Ed.  IV.,  to  the  latest 
development  of  nineteenth-century  banking,  such  as  the  Penny 
Bank  or  the  Cheque  Bank.  Nearly  every  one  knows  that  all  the 
old  banking  business  was  done  by  goldsmiths,  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  such  as  Cox  &  Co.,  and  Cocks 
Biddulph,  who  sprang  out  of  army  agents  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  not  an  old  bank  now  stand- 
ing that  cannot  be  traced  to  the  source  of  a  goldsmith's  shop. 
Still,  it  may  be  news  to  some  how  much  more  nearly  some  of  the 
old  business  would  have  harmonized  with  Messrs.  Attenborough's 
dealings  than  with  those  of  Glyn  Mills,  as  witness  this  entry  in 
Strahan  Paul  &  Co.'s  books,  March  lo,  1672,  "To  15/.  lent  to 

Lady  on  deposit  of" — but  no,  on  second  thoughts,  for  the 

very  curious  nature  of  the  deposit  we  refer  the  curious  to  the 
book  itself. 

It  is  not  uninteresting,  when  looking  at  a  book  of  this  kind,  to 
note  the  period  over  which  a  business  remains  in  tl.e  hands  of 
the  same  family ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  will  take  the  list  of 
bankers  for  the  year  1725,  and  we  shall  find  four  banks — Child's, 
Hoare's,  Martin's,  and  Drummond's — which  still  flourish  ;  while, 
if  we  turn  to  1 791,  we  find  some  fifteen  banks  which  for  a  century 
have  been  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  same  family.  In 
ordinary  commerce  the  influences  both  within  and  without  that 
militate  against  such  a  continuance  are  various  and  powerful ; 
they  are  mainly  want  of  ability,  idleness,  vanity,  and  change  in 
the  course  of  trade.  To  illustrate  how  strongly  these  or  some 
such  causes  have  operated,  we  may  mention  that  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  firm  engaged  in  any  other  kind  of  mercantile 
pursuit  in  the  City  of  London  (excluding  tradesmen)  who  can 
claim  to  have  opened  their  counting-house  there  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  three  oldest  firms  with  whose  existence  we  are  ac- 
quainted—Rothschild's, Gibbs's,  and  Baring's— having  all  three 
begun  operations  in  the  City  during  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century,  though,  no  doubt,  the  first  two  families  had  been  trading 
long  before  in  Frankfort  and  Bristol  respectively.  Now  any  one 
who  ten  years  ago  had  surveyed  the  private  banks,  and  noted 
them,  antiquated  and  prosperous,  must  have  opined  that  there  was 
something  in  banking  that  enabled  it  to  resist  the  disruptive 
tendencies  to  which  we  have  referred.  The  routine  character  of 
the  work  rendered  exceptional  ability  unnecessary  ;  while  the 
consideration  in  which  its  members  were  held  checked  any  vulgar 
desire  to  sink  the  shop,  such  as  has  from  time  to  time  acted  on 
the  sons  of  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Yet  there  remained 
one  cause — change  in  the  course  of  trade — which  is  rapidly 
proving  fatal  to  the  existence  of  these  old  banks  and  those  whom 

Non  centum  domuere  anni,  non  mille  ruinoe. 

who  have  been  found  impervious  to  time  and  panics  are  going 
down  before  the  Limited  Liability  Acts  and  the  joint-stock 


system.  Without  going  so  far  as  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  who- 
told  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  "  I  think  joint-stock  banks 
are  deficient  in  everything  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  banking 
business  except  extended  responsibility,"  we  cannot  help  a 
feeling  of  regret  as  we  see  the  private  banks  one  after  another 
amalgamated  and  engulphed  in  large  limited  concerns,  for  we 
know  that  it  means  the  retirement  from  business  of  men  whose 
families  have  for  years  been  in  the  forefront  and  have  well  main-- 
tained  the  credit  of  English  commerce.  No  doubt  in  the  present 
day  it  will  seem  to  many  foolishness,  but  we  are  sufficiently 
attached  to  the  hereditary  principle  to  be  vexed  at  finding  the 
course  of  trade  joining  with  so  many  others  to  attack  it ;  for 
with  the  private  banks  will  disappear  a  genuine  commercial 
aristocracy  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Italy,  and 
that  these  institutions  are  doomed  there  is,  we  fear,  little  doubt ; 
at  any  rate  this  is  what  Mr.  Hilton  Price  thinks : — 

During  the  last  twenty  ye.irs  li.inliing  has  assumed  a  new  form.  The 
vast  activity  and  development,  both  of  the  internal  and  foreign  trade  of  the 
country,  the  enormous  transactions  in  the  monetary  sj'stem,  the  vigorous 
competition  existing  in  all  branches  of  trade,  the  delicate  and  uncertain 
condition  of  the  money  markets,  the  tendency  of  all  commercial  enterprise 
to  arhieve  greater  success  in  combined  and  extended  operations,  and  the 
general  tone  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of  joint-stock  trading,  are  gradu- 
ally but  surely  carrying  ti  e  banking  business  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  and  placing  'A  on  a  wider  basis  and  on  a  system  more  congenial 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  day. 

Of  course  a  book  of  this  kind  woidd  not  be  complete  without 
accounts  of  the  sensational  failures  that  have  overtaken  various 
banks.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  three  of  the  most  notorious  cases 
— Marsh  Stacey  in  1824,  Remington  in  1828,  and  Strahan  PauZ 
in  1856 — the  cause  was  the  dishonesty  of  one  or  all  of  the 
partners.  A  good  story  is  told  of  the  tantalizing  ill  luck  of 
ex-Sherift"  Parkyns,  who  dreamt  that  his  money  was  not  safe  in 
Marsh  Stacey's,  which,  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  forger 
Fauntleroy,  and  just  before  their  failure,  was  undeniably  true  ;. 
accordingly  he  removed  it  to  Child's,  but  quarrelled  with  them, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  there,  deposited  his  savings  witii 
Remington's,  who  shortly  after  failed  even  more  disastrously  than 
his  former  bankers. 

Many  of  the  goldsmiths  were  ruined  in  1672  by  an  act  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  which,  for  gross  dishonesty,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  Turkey  or  the  Siate  of  Virginia.  Charles  II.,  being 
as  usual  distressed  for  money,  closed  the  Exchequer  in  which 
the  goldsmiths  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing  their  floating 
capital,  and  seized  the  contents,  amounting  to  close  on  a  million 
and  a  half.  Not  till  the  reign  of  William  III.  did  the  unwilling 
lenders — or  rather,  more  probably  in  most  cases,  their  executors 
and  administrators  in  bankruptcy — get  any  satisfaction,  and  then 
had  to  be  content  with  the  recovery  of  half  their  principal,  with- 
out interest,  this  debt  being  the  first  item  with  which  our  National 
Debt  was  charged.  We  could  sympathize  with  some  of  these 
unfortunates  if  they  had  used  the  language  attributed  to  another 
unsuccessful  banker.  Sir  Matthew  Bloxliam  (whose  counterpart 
may  be  recognized  in  the  present  day) — "  D — n  banking  !  Curse 
banking!  B — t  banking!  I  hate  banking  I  When  I  was  a 
banker  I  never  slept  soundly,  and  there  never  was  a  day  I  was 
not  afraid  of  stopping  payment." 

A  very  serious  jianic  followed  the  failure  of  Neale  Fordyce  in 
1772,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  striking  energy  and  ability 
which  has  lately  marked  the  government  of  the  Bank  of  England,, 
the  following  passage  from  the  Annual  Register  for  that  year 
might  have  been  written  last  December  without  the  alteration  of 
a  word : — 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe  the  general  consternation  of 
the  metropolis  at  this  instant.  No  event  for  fifty  years  has  been  remem- 
bered to  give  so  fatal  a  blow  to  trade  and  public  credit.  An  universal 
bankruptcy  was  e.Kpected.  The  stoppage  of  almost  every  banker's  house 
in  London  was  looked  lor.  The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar  Many  of  the 
first  families  were  in  tears.  This  luelanclioly  scene  began  with  a  rumour, 
that  one  of  the  greatest  bankers  in  London  had  slopped,  which  afterwards- 
proved  true.  A  report  at  the  same  time  was  propagated  that  an  immediate 
stop  of  the  greatest  must  take  place.  Happily  this  proved  groundless  ;  the 
principal  merchants  assembled,  and  means  were  concerted  to  revive  trade 
and  preserve  the  national  credit. 

We  have  no  space  in  which  to  write  of  Caswall  and  Mount,  the 
cashiers  of  the  South  Sea  Company  ;  of  the  runaway  match  of 
Mr.  Child's  daughter  with  Lord  Westmoreland  ;  nor  of  Messrs.. 
Oldings,  who  claimed  the  poet  Rogers  as  a  partner ;  so,  for  these 
matters,  and  many  other  that  form  the  romance  of  banking,  we 
must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself. 


CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES." 

IT  is  now  just  forty-two  years  since  the  last  edition  of  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities  was  published  ;  thus  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  a  new  edition  was  urgently  lequired,  especially  a.'-j 
)io  serious  rival  in  the  English  language  has  appeared  since  the 
first  edition  of  1842  w.is  issued.  Probably  no  other  science  has 
been  within  the  last  fifty  years  so  greatly  modified  and  extended 
as  the  science  of  Classical  Archaeology.  In  the  "  forties "  even 
professed  archjcologists  had  hardly  given  up  applying  the  name 
of  "  Etruscan  vases  "  to  the  rich  stores  of  Greek  pottery  from 
the  tombs  of  Magna  Grfecia  and  Etruria.    Archaic  Greek  sculp- 

*  A  JJictinnary  of  Greek  and  Ttoman  Antiquities.  Edited  bv  Will.  Smith, 
LL.U.,  U  ill.  Wayte,  M.A.,  and  G.  E.  Karindin,  M.A.  Third  edition, 
;e  ised  and  enlarged.    Vol.1.    London:  Murray. 
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Ture  was  a,-,  yot  an  almost  unknown  lield  of  study,  und  tlio 
knowledge  of  coins  and  gems  liiid  made  but  little  pro<Tn>ss  since 
the  days  of  Eckliel,  tlii!  learned  lather  of  Greek  numismatics, 
and  of  Zanetti  and  Gori,  the  very  injudicious  authorities  on  the 
science  of  gems.  The  Cor/ms  oi  (  ireek  inscriptions  and  the  cor- 
responding colossal  work  on  Latin  inscri])tions  were  yet  in  their 
infancy,  and  the  last  forty  years  have  brought  an  astonishing  mass 
of  most  valuable  lapidary  evidence  with  regard  to  the  most  varied 
branches  of  classical  knowledge.  Systematic  excavation  was  still 
a  rare  occurrence,  and  was  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  British 
archaeologists.  Since  the  middle  of  this  century  Schliemann  has 
laboured  and  has,  alas!  passed  away,  and  (lermany,  France,  and 
Italy  have  taken  up  the  work  of  exploration  on  classical  sites  in 
.  a  way  which  now  leaves  England  sadly  lagging  in  the  rear,  instead 
of  being,  as  she  once  was,  foremost  in  antiquarian  research.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  more  than  "  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition "  of  Smif/i's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  was  urgently 
needed;  not  revision,  but  rewriting,  was  necessary,  and  to  a 
large  extent  is  supplied  in  the  present  work.  The  amount  of 
enlargement  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  old  edition 
of  1848  was  contained  in  one  volume  of  about  1,240  pages,  while 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes,  to  which  the  present  one  has  grown, 
consists  of  about  1,050  pages. 

Among  the  many  excellent  articles  in  the  present  work  the 
best,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  be  those  which  deal  with  such 
subjects  as  the  law,  the  religious  festivals,  and  the  political  offices 
of  Greece  and  Kome — subjects,  that  is,  for  which  our  sources  of 
information  are  mainly  literary.  Mr.  L.  C.  Purser  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  has  supplied  some  excellent  and  lengthy  articles 
-on  CutihOidia,  Exercitus,  and  the  Dionysiac  and  Eleusinian 
Festivals ;  another  able  article  by  the  same  hand  sufl'ers  from  a 
disadvantage  which  is  common  to  a  large  portion  of  this  long- 
delayed  volume — namely,  that  it  was  written  so  long  before  its 
publication  that  it  fails  to  provide  the  most  recent  information  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Purser's  article  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Caheiri 
has  ne  account  of  the  very  important  recent  discoveries  in  Bceotia, 
in  tte  sanctuary  of  these  mysterious  un-llellenic  deities,  whose 
Semiitic  origin  has  been  made  more  clear  than  before  by  the  ex- 
cavation of  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  their  cult.  As  a  rule,  the 
articles  of  this  class  are  adequate  and  well  written,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  early  pieces  of  ritual  in  Athens, 
the  Diipolia,  is  passed  over  with  a  few  lines,  which  give  the 
reaeler  no  notion  of  its  exceptional  importance  to  the  student 
bott  Gf  ancient  law  and  of  primitive  religion.  Even  the  last 
edition  gives  more  information  about  the  Z)M/)o/ta  ;  and  the  article 
should  have  been  much  enlarged,  instead  of  being  contracted  to  a 
mere  note. 

In  a  work  of  this  size,  written  by  so  long  a  list  of  authors,  it 
is,  <Bf  course,  impossible  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  more  than 
a  titke  of  its  contents  ;  we  may,  however,  notice  the  frict  that  it 
contains  very  full  and  well-written  monographs  on  Ai/ricultiu-a 
and  Cailendarium,  by  Professor  Wilkins,  of  Owen's  College,  Man- 
chester; on  Civitas,  by  Dr.  Moyle,  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  and  on 
the  Agrarian  Laws,  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Koby,  of  St.  John's,  Cambridge. 
Professor  Gardner's  articles  on  Numismatics — As,  Dennrius,  and 
others — tre  exceUent,  and  make  the  reader  wish  they  had  been  in 
.some  iparts  longer  and  fuller.  The  article  Castra,  originally 
writbeji  iby  Professor  Will.  Ramsay,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  with 
-iidraK.t£,ge  remodelled  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Mr.  Purser,  to 
wbiaiaithis  volume  owes  so  much. 

'The  wetk  side  of  this  edition  is  its  articles  on  the  more 
ytK-ely  archaeological  and  technical  subjects  ;  with,  however,  some 
iiBtable  exceptions,  the  work  of  two  or  three  well-known 
ardhteologist.s,  as,  for  example,  the  articles  on  Circus  s.\v\  iJnmus, 
by  fcofessor  Middleton,  that  on  Pottery,  under  the  title  Fictile, 
by  Mr,  iCecil  Smith,  and  a  short  but  excellent  article,  Geinmn, 
by  Mr.  A-.  II.  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum.  One  serious  defect 
found  in  many  of  the  articles  is  the  comparatively  small  use 
that  has  beea  made  of  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Latin — as, 
for  example,  in  the  articles  Canon  and  Janua,  both  of  which 
ignore  the  very  important  paheographical  evidence,  that  in  each 
case  forms  the  locius  chmicus,  as  it  might  be  called,  of  the  subject. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  technical  points  in  the  inscription, 
which  is  at  once  the  contract  and  the  specification  for  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia,  is  the 
minute  way  in  which  the  use  of  the  marble  canon  or  straight- 
edge is  described.  The  face  of  every  block  was  to  be  tested  by 
the  eantractor  in  the  presence  of  the  architect,  as  often  as  he  re- 
quired, by  passing  over  it  a  carefully  prepared  canon,  five  feet  long, 
its  edge  smeared  with  finest  red  pigment  (/xi'Xror),  mixed  with  the 
best  olive  oil,  in  order  to  prove  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  by 
the  evenness  with  which  the  block  received  the  red  paint.  In 
this  and  in  other  articles  the  authors  would  have  done  well  to 
consult  the  very  interesting  collection  of  Greek  inscri])tions  re- 
lating to  buildings  which  was  published  by  M.  Auguste  Choisv 
in  1884. 

In  the  same  way  the  article  Avmletum  omits  all  reference  to 
the  most  interesting  of  all  existing  examples  of  ancient  inscribed 
amulets — the  gold  tablet  fromPetelia,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  very  curious  little  plate  was  meant  to  be  rolled 
np  amd  worn  in  a  gold  case  round  the  neck,  both  during  life  and 
after  it.  Inscribed  upon  it  in  minute  Greek  letters  is  part  of  an 
OrphiiS  hymn,  giving  directions  to  the  soul  of  the  wearer  as  to 
what  he  vras  to  do  on  his  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  dead — the  soul 
'would  find  a  white  cypress  tree,  and  near  it  two  fountains,  one  of 
jj^the  or  forgetfulnesSj  ihe  other  the  fountain  of  Memory.    He  is 


to  aA-oid  the  former,  and  to  beg,  in  words  prescribed  on  the  amulet, 
the  guardians  of  the  fount  of  Memory  to  give;  him  water  to  quench 
his  parching  thirst.  "  This,"  the  iiLseription  goi's  on  to  say,  "  the 
guardians  will  do,  they  will  give  you  to  drink  of  the  divine 
spring,  and  then  shalt  thou  rule  with  the  other  heroes  of  the 
dead." 

Again,  in  many  of  the  architectural  articles,  such  as  those  on 
Anf.a,  Coliimna,  and  the  like,  a  very  imperfect  amount  of  knowledge 
is  shown  by  the  writers.  No  notice  is  taken  of  Dr.  Diirpfeld's  im- 
portant discoveries  with  regard  to  the  early  use  by  the  Greeks  of 
wooden  columns  and  pilasters  in  conjunction  with  walls  of  unbaked 
brick.  Not  only  at  II issarlik,  Tiryns,  and  MycensB  have  clear  indica- 
tions been  found  of  this  important  use  of  wood,  but  even  in  much 
later  times,  in  the  Hcraion  at  Olympia,  t1ie  old  metliod  of  using 
wood  columns  for  the  peristyle  of  a  temple  still  survived.  One 
wooden  pillar  even  lasted  as  late  as  the  visit  of  Pausanias,  the 
others  having  been  replaced  by  stone  columns,  one  by  one,  as  the 
wood  decayed.  This  may  seem  a  small  point,  but  is  really  one 
of  the  highest  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Doric  style  of  Greek  architecture.  In  most  of  the 
articles  of  this  class  a  good  many  errors  need  correction,  such 
as  the  definition  of  the  word  ahacys,  as  applied  to  the  top  member 
of  a  capital,  which  excludes  the  «6«cjof  any  order  except  the  Doric  ; 
the  statement  that  tlie  exterior  of  the  Colosseum  (s.v.  AmpM- 
theutruin)  is  partly  built  of  tula ;  the  name  "  suppo.=ed  temple  of 
Remus  "  (s.  v.yrtWMa,  p.  988)  given  to  the  well-known  temple  of 
Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius;  and  many  other  similar  mistakes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  main  articles  seem  good,  espe- 
cially in  those  cases  where  the  old  article  has  been,  not  revised,  but 
rewritten. 

The  weak  point  of  this  work  is  unfortunatelv  a  most  serious 
one — namely,  the  miserable  and  very  frequently  misleading  cha- 
racter of  the  illustrations.  The  value  and  usefulness  of  a  work 
of  this  class  to  a  very  large  extent  depends  on  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  illustrations,  which  frequently  may  be  more  in- 
structive to  the  student  than  any  written  description.  In  the 
French,  or  rather  Belgian,  work  which  is  so  slowly  appearing 
tinder  the  joint  names  of  Daremberg  and  Saglio  this  point  has 
been  fully  realized,  and  almost  every  article  is  copiously  illus- 
trated with  well  selected  and  well  executed  woodcuts.  In  the 
present  edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Atitiquities  the  case  is 
very  dilFerent ;  the  new  illustrations  are  comparatively  very 
few,  and  are  mostly  badly  executed.  In  the  main,  the  whole 
volume  is  sprinkled  with  impressions  from  a  number  of  old  blocks 
which  ought  most  certainly  to  have  been  discarded.  Many  of 
them  are  quite  irrelevant  cuts  from  Dennis's  Efruria.  A  large 
number  are  copied  from  Gori's  and  other  untrustworthy  authors' 
copies  of  imaginary  or  forged  gems — as,  for  example,  those  given 
on  pp.  209,  284,  460,  823,  899,  932,  and  1005,  with  many 
others,  all  of  the  most  deceptive  kind.  The  illustrations  of 
coins  are  mostly  quite  worthless  for  the  student,  some  actually 
being  copies  of  that  primitive  method  of  numismatic  illustration, 
in  which  the  coin  is  not  given  in  its  real  size,  and  the  letters  of 
the  legend  are  represented  by  a  single  blaclc  line  ;  some  of  the 
worst  examples  are  those  cn  pp.  206,  826,  and  864.  Pro- 
fessor Gardner's  excellent  articles  on  the  As,  the  Denarius,  the 
Hecta,  and  other  coins  deserved  better  treatment.  In  the  article 
Hecta  the  very  blurred  figure  is  worse  than  useless,  as  both 
examples  are  much  enlarged  without  any  warning  to  the  reader 
that  the  coin  is  not  of  the  size  shown.  Again,  nothing  can  be 
more  misleading  to  the  real  student  of  archreology  than  to  have 
set  before  him  copies  of  the  paintings  from  Pompeii  taken  from 
such  works  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  in  which  the  supposed  copies 
of  these  paintings  are  really  in  style,  in  detail,  and  in  their  whole 
character  inventions  of  a  modern  Neapolitan  artist ;  p.  463  has 
one  among  many  examples  of  this. 

To  make  matters  worse,  a  great  many  absurdities  have  been 
introduced  in  the  way  of  explanatory  titles  to  the  cuts.  At 
p.  984  a  late  contorniate  medal  is  called  "  a  coin  of  Nero." 
At  p.  494  the  well-known  columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor  ia 
the  Forum  of  Rome  are  labelled  "  temple  of  Jupiter  Stater." 
Many  other  similar  mistakes  have  arisen  from  the  use  of 
old  illustrations,  together  with  their  old  and  faulty  descriptions. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  few  new  illustrations  that  are  to  be  found 
in  this  volume  represents  a  wonderful  little  ivory  statuette  of  an 
actor,  from  the  collection  of  Alessandro  Castellani.  The  title  of 
this  cut  and  the  article  it  illustrates  give  no  information  as  to  the 
size  or  material  of  the  figure,  which  is  simply  labelled  "  Cothurnus 
(Daremberg  and  Saglio)":  and  this  is  unfortunately  the  case  with 
most  of  the  figures.  In  no  way  have  bonks  on  archaeological 
subjects  gained  greater  improvement  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  than  in  the  quality  and  accuracy  of  their  illus- 
trations. In  the  older  works,  such  as  that  on  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Vases,  and  the  stately  tomes  which  "  illustrated  "  the 
treasures  of  the  Naples  and  Vatican  Museums,  the  object  of  the 
illustrator  was  to  produce  a  graceful  and  pleasing  picture,  and  if 
the  original  were  in  any  way  rough  or  ugly  he  smoothed  it  down 
to  suit  his  own  notion  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  Thus  it  is 
that  this  class  of  illustration  is  not  only  worthless  for  purposes 
of  comparison  and  study,  but  is  highly  misleading  to  the  student 
by  giving  him  an  utterly  wrong  notion  of  what  the  style  of  each 
object  really  is.  Unfortunately,  copies  of  engravings  of  this  very 
deceptive  class  form  an  important  proportion  of  the  illustrations  in 
the  present  volume.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  of 
this  new  edition  have  not  realized  the  importance  of  having  good 
illustrations,  and,  further,  that  no  illustrations  at  all  are  better  than 
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deceptive  ones.  This  is  the  most  serious  hlot  on  what  is  other- 
wise in  the  main  a  work  of  much  merit.  We  may,  perhaps,  hope 
that  the  matter  may  be  set  right  in  a  future  edition,  within  a 
much  shorter  interval  than  the  forty  years  and  upwards  which 
have  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  second  and  third  editions 
of  this  very  popular  and  successful  work,  and  that  the  second 
volume  of  the  pn^ent  edition,  when  it  appears,  may  be  found  free 
from  the  faults  which  do  so  much  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
first  volume. 


SOME  COOKERY-BOOKS. 

THE  various  ccol;ery-hook  avatars  of  the  late  Isabella,  Mrs. 
Beeton,  are  somewhat  ditiicult  to  understand  and  follow. 
We  have  before  us  three  reprints  of  diil'erent  sizes  and  titles 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) — 3Iis.  Beetoris  All  about  Cookery,  Mrs. 
Beetons  Eceryday  Cookery,  and  Mrs.  Bectons  Sltillivg  Cookery. 
These  we  believe  (a  belief  supported  by  some  evidence  of  pre- 
faces) to  be  more  or  less  ingenious  hashes  and  rechauffes  of  the 
large  Book  of  Hoi/se/iold  Mcniagement,  on  which  Isabella  did  first 
expend  her  culinary  talents — hashes  suited  to  various  purposes 
and  pockets.  Thev  have  all  certain  common  features,  such  as 
the  attempt  to  fi.x  prices  of  dishes,  and  the  illustration,  in  gorgeous 
colours  or  plain  black  and  white,  of  legs  of  lamb,  patty-pans, 
dishes  of  tartlets,  and  other  objects,  the  pictorial  reproduction  of 
which  (as  generations  of  critics  have  in  vain  urged  upon  Isabella, 
her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns)  can  in  no  way  assist 
their  preparation.  But  they  are  all  in  other  ways  practical  and 
useful  enough. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  of  Hints  on  Cookery  (Spencer 
Blackttt),  translated  from  the  French  of  Gabrielle  le  Brasseur, 
by  Mary  Hooper,  to  say  that  .-he  has  been  abominably  ill  served 
by  her  translator.  Indeed,  the  translation  is  so  bad  that  we 
should  think  it  likely  to  be  all  but,  if  not  quite,  unintelligible,  to 
those  who  have  not  knowledge  of  cookery  and  of  French  enough 
to  enable  them  to  reconstruct  the  probable  original  for  themselves 
— an  operation  of  some  interest  if  a  man  happens  to  have  time  at 
his  disposal,  but  not  one  which  ought  to  have  to  be  performed. 
Apart,  however,  from  this  delinquency  of  Mrs.  Hooper's  (a  delin- 
quency for  which  we  are  sorry,  as  she  has  done  some  excellent 
original  work  in  the  service  of  Messer  G aster)  the  book  is  hardly 
a  good  one,  though  there  are  good  things  in  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
crosses  between  a  cookery-book  and  a  volume  of  miscellanies 
which  the  immense  popularity  of  Brillat  Savarin  and  a  few  others 
has  induced  many  people  to  attempt,  but  lew  to  achieve.  The 
author's  taste,  moreover,  seems  to  us,  as  far  as  it  is  original,  to  be 
not  of  the  best.  Still,  there  are  wrinkles  in  the  book,  and  we  trust 
to  put  in  practice  a  curious  conceit  of  actually  broiling  artichokes 
naked  on  the  grill. 

Mme.  Emilie  Lebour-Fawssett's  French  Cookery  for  Ladies  by 
a  Cordon  Bleu  (^'irtue  &  Co.)  has  a  small  share  of  the  same  faults  ; 
but  they  are  redeemed  by  a  very  much  greater  allowance  of 
merits.  Mme.  Lebour-Fawssett  is  a  practical  demonstrator 
on  cookery  ;  she  has  published  some  of  these  lectures  before,  and 
she  accepts  some  strictures  which  were  then  passed  on  her,  though 
she  protests  against  others — in  the  matter  of  which,  we  can  assure 
her,  she  was  quite  as  wrong.  She  makes  a  few  more  mistakes  of 
the  same  kind  in  the  additiiinal  lectures,  nearly  alwaj's  in  making 
excursions  beyond  her  proper  business :  and  her  assumptions  of 
British  denseness  can  only  be  justified  by  supposing  that  she 
has  met  very  extraordinnry  people  indeed.  The  gentleman  who 
had  never  got  except  at  Calais  a  very  ordinary  jam  omelette; 
the  lady  who  regarded  John  Dory  as  a  costly  fi,sh,  only  to  be 
costlier  cooked,  and  hardly  Known  in  England  ;  her  own  singular 
belief  that  what  she  calls  "  French "  artichokes  "  cannot  be 
grown  here " — all  these  are  instances  ot  very  curious  delu- 
sions. However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  great 
deal,  and  was  a  great  deal  more,  of  darkness  to  lighten  on 
the  subject  of  cookery  in  England,  and  Mme.  Lebour-Faws- 
sett s  Lectures,  both  as  delivered  and  as  printed,  may  very 
likely  have  been,  and  be,  the  cause  of  lightening  some  of  it. 
Her  counsel  is  almost  always  good,  and  we  do  not  know  that 
the  most  valuable  part  of"  it  is  not  the  inculcation  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  trouble.  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  race 
which,  on  the  whole,  does  more  work  than  any  other  in  the 
world  is  also  the  worst  in  the  world  for  letting  things  slide,  for 
saying  "  t)h,  bother !  what's  the  good  of  all  that  fuss  ?  "  and  so 
on.  As  Mme.  Lebour-Fawssett  points  out,  explicitly  sometimes,  and 
implicitly,  perhaps,  more  often  than  she  is  herself  aware,  the  great 
and  real  secret  of  the  superiority  of  French  cookery  is  the  amount 
of  time,  patience,  and  care  expended  on  it.  Whatever  elan  there 
may  be  in  French  lighting,  there  is  just  the  reverse  in  French 
cookery.  At  things  rapidly  done— a  broil,  for  instance — we  are 
the  Frenchman's  masters,  and  we  are  also  his  superiors  in  know- 
ing when  to  let  a  thoroughly  good  thing  alone.  We  forget  who 
it  was  who  first  discovered,  or  at  least  enounced,  the  great  truth 
that  the  persistence  of  the  French  in  "  marinading,"  and  so 
forth,  things  which  ought  to  be  left,  to  their  simple  and  perfect 
sapor — such  as  mutton,  venison,  salmon,  red  mullet,  and  the  like — 
must  be  set  down  either  to  a  natural  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
apprehending  delicate  flavours,  or  else  to  the  habitual  consump- 
tion of  second-rate  and  stale  materials.  No  one  who  has  eaten  a 
trolled  trout  or  grayling  fresh  from  the  watep  would  dream  of 


soaking  the  poor  beast  for  hours  in  wine  amd  vinegar,  and  whaJ. 
not,  unless  his  palate  was  hopelessly  blunted.  The  educated- 
Englishman  thus  has  over  the  Frenchman  the  advantage  that  he 
can  appreciate  both  styles.  But  it  may  frankly  be  admitted  that 
the  best  material  in  the  best  condition  is  not  always  available, 
and  then  it  is  that  the  blessing  of  French  cookery  comes  in. 

Better  still,  because  sticking  more  closely  to  business,  is  the- 
Practical  Household  Cookery  of  M.  E.  Buret  (VVairne  &  Co.)  The 
author,  who  has,  we  believe,  had  ample  experience  in  managing- 
London  restaurants,  and  who  is  well  acquainted,  not  merely  with 
French,  but  with  other  Continental  (especially  Italian)  cookery 
has  given  here  nearly  nine  hundred  recipes,  of  which,  we  think, 
we  may  fairly  say  that  they  form  the  least  hackneyed  colleition  iit. 
a  single  volume  of  moderate  size  and  price  to  be  found  in  English. 
To  find,  for  instance,  in  a  cookery-book  of  the  most  modern  type 
no  less  than  eight  recipes  for  cooking  tripe  is  unusual ;  the  de- 
velopment which  M.  Duret  gives  to  the  risotto  is  hardly  less 
unusual,  and  may  be  more  generally  welcome,  while  his  vegetable- 
cookery  generally  deserves  the  highest  praise,  though  it  is  weak 
in  a  few  points.  The  special  and  peculiar  merit  of  the  book  is  its 
complete  difference  from  the  general  run  of  cookery-books  known 
in  Kjigland,  so  that  it  may  be  used  in  addition  to  almost  any  one 
of  them  with  great  advantage.  This  is  no  small  matter,  for  in  a 
multitude  of  cookery-books,  unless  the  cook  be  a  real  artist  with 
a  considerable  intellect,  there  is  not  safety  ;  the  broth  fares  even, 
worse  with  them  than  with  too  many  cooks.  One  or  two,  on  the- 
other  hand,  deftly  chosen  to  supplement  each  other,  are  highly 
to  be  recommended.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  observe  that  KMre 
than  one  or  two  of  M.  Buret's  translations  of  French  words- into 
Eni;-lish  are  less  happy  than  his  directions  for  accommodaticfg  the 
things  referred  to. 

A  capital  book  too,  again  different,  but  again  in  a  goo^lind,  is 
Miss  Hiklagonda  Duckitt's  Hilda's  "  Where  Is  Itf"  of  Itecipesr 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Cape  Colony 
cookery,  partly  old  Dutch,  partly  Indian  and  Malay.  It  is  very 
well  printed,  and,  according  to  an  excellent  plan  becoming  more- 
and  more  common,  freely  interleaved  with  blank  paper  for  com- 
ment and  addition.  Next  to  that  joy,  so  often  sighed  foT,  o-f  a  aew 
beast  to  eat — and  fortunately  not  so  unattainable— ranks,  in  the 
heart  of  those  who,  in  Johnson's  noble  words,  ''  mind  their  baHies,"" 
the  joy  of  perusing  new  and  outlandish  ways  of  cooking  the  same 
old  beasts.  Of  course  all  of  Hilda  is  not  new  ;  but  much  is,  and 
even  what  is  not  is  often  newly  put.  Sometimes  her  phraseology 
is  defective — as  where  she  talks  of  "roasting,  not  in  an  oven  [why, 
no  !],  but  in  a  flat  round  Dutch  baking-pot,"  which  vire  presently 
discover  to  be  a  sort  of  braising- pan  with  conveniences  for  exposing 
the  subject  to  fire  above  as  well  as  below.  No  doubt  you  can  cook 
admirably  in  such  a  vessel,  but  it  is  not  roasting.  This,  however, 
is  a  mere  ([uestion  of  phraseology  ;  not  so,  perhaps,  the  instruc- 
tion to  take  for  broiling  "  a  nice  tender  steak  about  half  an  inch 
thick."  Three-quarters  and,  better,  a  full  inch  is  the  laast  that 
should  bi'  admitted.  l>ut  "  Biltong"  is  excellent ;  "blatjang,"  a 
Jdnd  of  chutney  or  salmagundy,  must  be  nobSe  ;  "  bobotee  "  is  not 
new  to  us,  but  it  is  good ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  ''gesmoorde 
hoender,"  a  distant  cousin  of  Marengo  chicken,  is  so  likewise.  We 
dare  say  "  kluitjes  "  are  nice,  and  "  engelegte,"  or  potted  fi.«h,  ^ 
must  be.  "  Vanderhum,"  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  Cape 
curacao,  ought  to  be  comfortable  ;  and  we  believe  an  "  ouderwetse 
pasty "  to  be  the  identical  receipt  for  chicken  pie  which  the 
Antiquary  had  inherited  from  his  Dutch  ancestors.  At  the  end 
of  her  ])reface  Miss  Duckitt  says: — -"Farewell,  and  smakelyk 
eten."  We  haven't  the  least  idea  what  it  means  ;  but,  if  it  is 
nice  and  something  which  may  be  properly  said  to  a  lady,  we 
reply,  "  Thank  you,  and  smakelyk  eten  by  all  meaas." 

It  wotild  appear  that  private  friends  have  anticipated  the 
public  critic  in  mildly  asking  Miss  Cameron,  the  author  of  Soups 
and  Stews  \_priere  de  prononcer  "Stoos"]  and  Choice  Rag&uts 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  under  whish  of  these  three- 
heads  you  class  cherry  brandy,  princess  cakes,  rice  creams  a  la 
metropole,  and  fried  smelts — all  of  which,  with  hundreds  of  other  ■ 
things,  appear  in  her  book.    To  which,  it  seems,  she  answers,  in 
effect,  if  not  in  such  rude  words,  that  her  title  is  har  own,  and  : 
she  likes  it.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  cherry  braady  is, no  doubt.  _ 
quite  as  comforting  to  the  soul  if  you  call  it  a  choice  ragout ;  but 
that  does  not  convince  us  that  it  is.    The  recipes,  however,  are- 
all  good  enough  ;  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  maitters-  now  ot'- 
wiU  matter  "  a  hundred  years  hence." 

Egyn,  Enylish  and  Foreign  Ways  of  Cooking  'Flieynf  by  jMrs. 
H.  C.  Davidson  (W.  II.  Allen  &  Co.),  is  a  useful  little  manual. 
Counting  tortdlas,  omelettes, /oW(Zi/s,  and  so  forth,  there  are  ovei 
a  hundred  and  fifty  recipes,  which  will  vary  a  good  many  break- 
fasts. 

Of  two  other  little  books  before  us,  Mrs.  De  Salis's  Tcmpping 
iJishes  for  Small  Incomes  (Longmans),  and  Mr.  Herbert's  Salad.-- 
ajid  Sandwiches  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  we  can  speak  fairly  well.  . 
But  Mrs.  De  Salis  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  though  an 
eighteeiipeuny  book  may  suit  small  incomss,  a  series  of  t8«.  or 
twelve  such  comes  rather  dear.  And  Mr.  Herbert's  tabie& 
"  goose  :  as  duck  "  "  gosling :  as  duck,"  and  so  forth,  supposa  a.vji 
infra-human  want  of  imagination  in  a  cook.. 
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GENERAL  OGLETHORPE,' 

IN  the  summer  of  1785  Miss  Ilannali  More  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  I  am  just  going  to  flirt  a  couple  of  hours  with  my  beau, 
General  Oglethorpe."  A  few  weeks  earlier  Horace  Walpole  had 
written  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  of  this  same  gay  nnd  gallant  gentle- 
man that,  although  he  was  ninety-five,  lie  had  all  the  activity  of 
youth.  "  His  eyes,  ears,  articulation,  limbs,  and  meuiory  would 
suit  a  boy,  if  a  boy  could  recollect  a  century  backwards.  His 
teeth  are  gone;  he  is  a  shadow,  and  a  wrinkled  one;  but  his 
spirits  and  his  spirit  are  in  full  bloom.  Two  years  and  a  half  ago 
he  challenged  a  neighbouring  gentleman  for  trespassing  on  his 
manor — /could  carry  a  cannon  as  easily  as  let  oii' a  pistol."  This 
encouraging  antediluvian  was,  in  fact,  a  little  older  than  Wal- 
pole thought ;  for  when  he  died,  on  the  ist  of  July,  1785,  he  was 
found  to  be  in  his  ninety-seventh  year.  James  Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe is  not  entirely  forgotten  yet  :  he  lives  in  a  line  of  Pope,  a 
eulogy  of  Thomson,  a  phrase  of  Johnson,  a  whim  of  Boswcll :  and, 
besides  all  these,  he  survives  as  a  gallant,  brisk,  and  philanthropic 
adventurer. 

In  following  the  career  of  General  Oglethorpe,  we  have  a 
curious  impression  that  the  eighteenth  century  is  being  unrolled 
rapidly  and  vaguely  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  vast  panorama. 
Names  and  events  never  mentioned  together  before  succeed  one 
another  in  the  record  of  this  vast  life  of  respectable  activity.  The 
man  that  survived  to  flirt  with  Hannah  More  was  old  enough  to 
have  been  popularly  supposed  to  be  foster-brother  to  the  Old 
Pretender.  As  a  young  man  he  served  under  Marlborough  ;  and 
in  1714  the  great  and  good  George  Berkeley  -'rode  post"  with 
him  "  to  the  King's  mother  at  Turin."  He  followed  the  bold 
Prince  Eugene  to  the  wars,  and  came  back  to  be  a  high  Tory 
M.P.  for  Haslemere  (detestably  misprinted  Ilazlemere  through 
this  volume)  under  Sir  Robert  Wal])ole.  But  it  was  not  until 
1729  that  he  began  to  be  prominent  as  a  public  man.  In  that 
3-ear  he  rendered  a  precious  service  to  society  by  forcing  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament  the  cruelties  which  went  on  in  debtors' 
■gaols,  and  by  acting  as  chairman  of  a  Committee  which  inspected 
those  prisons  and  reformed  their  crying  abuses.  For  this  good 
work,  Oglethorpe  has  his  reward  in  a  well-known  passage  in- 
serted in  a  late  edition  of  Thomson's  Spring,  where,  however,  his 
name  is  not  actually  mentioned. 

The  time,  however,  was  now  approaching  in  which  all  England 
■ehould  be  called  upon  to  appreciate  the  cjuallties  which  Pope  was 
presently  to  immortalize  in  his  Tmitation  of  the  Second  Ejnstle: — 

One.  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  .soul. 
Shall  tly,  like  Ogletluirpe,  from  pole  to  pole. 

The  mixture  of  restlessness,  philanthropy,  and  love  of  adventure 
which  made  up  the  character  of  tiiis  interesting  man,  led  Colonel 
Oglethorpe,  as  he  was  then  styled,  to  start  in  1 732,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  body  of  emigrants,  to  found  the  new  colony  of  Georgia. 
There  is  a  pleasant  element  of  romance  in  the  record  of  the 
arrival  at  Charleston,  the  push  on  to  new  groimd,  the  encamp- 
ment under  four  beautiful  pines,  and  the  rapid  laying  out  of  the 
city  of  Savannah.  There  was  no  danger  in  the  adventure  ;  the 
only  Indian  nation  within  fifty  miles  was  settled  on  Yamacraw 
Bluff,  under  a  gentle  chief,  Tomo-chi-chi,  whose  name  was 
destined  to  become  familiar  to  English  ears.  In  1734  a  body  of 
Protestant  Austrian  exiles,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the 
Prince-Archbi.shop  of  Salzburg,  came  out  to  Savannah  as 
emigrants  ;  and  this  gentle  termination  to  sufferings  which  had 
greatly  affected  English  sentiment  drew  fresh  attention  to  Ogle- 
thorpe and  Georgia.  The  gallant  general  thought  of  a  happy  plan 
by  which  to  heighten  this  interest ;  he  induced  King  Tomo-chi-chi 
and  a  number  of  other  Cherokee  Indians  to  accompany  him  to 
London.  The  welcome  they  received  and  the  curiosity  they 
awakened  were  beyond  his  hopes.  The  chiefs  were  almost  imme- 
diately taken  to  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  Duke  of  Grafton  pre- 
sented them  to  their  Majesties.  There  was  only  one  disappoint- 
ment. "  The  war-captain  and  other  attendants  of  Tomo-chi-chi 
were  very  importunate,"  says  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  "  to 
appear  in  Court  in  the  manner  they  go  in  their  own  country  " — 
that  is  to  say,  naked — and  Oglethorpe  had  some  difficulty  in 
"dissuading  them  from  it."  However,  by  encouraging  them  to 
dress  "  in  scarlet  trimmed  with  gold,"  and  to  wear  "  bearded 
arrows  instead  of  whiskers,"  they  were  at  last  induced  to  consent 
to  conceal  from  their  Majesties  of  England  all  the  more  .striking 
portions  of  their  athletic  figures.  After  spending  four  months  in 
England,  during  all  which  time  "  they  were  entertained  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner  possible,"  the  Indians  went  back  to 
Georgia,  whither  Oglethorpe  immediately  followed  them,  wafted 
across  the  ocean  by  a  splendid  folio  ode  from  the  pen  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  junior.  He  arrived  to  find  his  Botanical  Gardens  in 
Savannah  blooming  under  the  care  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane. 

How  General  Oglethorpe  vindicated  the  frontiers  of  Georgia, 
and  built  Fredericia  to  keep  Spain  in  check  :  how  he  made  treaties 
with  the  Choctaws  and  won  the  hearts  of  the  Cherokees ;  how 
the  Wesleys  came  out  to  him,  and  "  discovered  to  him  the  whole 
mystery  of  iniquity,"  managing  to  pick  a  hopeless  quarrel  with 
the  Governor  in  the  space  of  sixteen  days  ;  how  for  five  years,  the 
last  of  the  old  Spain-hating  buccaneers,  Oglethorpe  skirmished 
with  the  Spaniards  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida — all  this  we 
Lave  no  space  to  enter  upon  in  detail.  We  cannot  praise  Mr. 
Bruce's  volume  for  any  other  quality  than  for  the  patient  col- 
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lection  of  material  which  has  been  already  printed,  and  which  he 
reprints  crudely,  with  scarcely  a  semblance  of  biograjjhical  com- 
position. We  are,  nevertheless,  glad  to  possess  a  book  which 
contains,  in  however  rough  a  form,  the  facts  about  so  picturesque 
and  spirited  a  ])ersonage  as  General  James  Oglethorpe. 


DUTT'S  ANCIEXT  INDIA.' 

rriHE  appearance  of  a  work  of  research,  in  three  goodly 
-L  volumes,  by  a  writer  resident  in  the  sporting  district  o'f 
Myniensingli  in  Eastern  Bengal,  may  excite  a  little  surprise.  A 
Civilian  of  the  old  school  at  such  a  place  would  in  all  probability 
have  written  for  his  contemporaries  a  Magistrate's  Guide  to  the 
Regulations,  or  a  Handy  Book  on  Revenue  Law  and  the  Settle- 
ment of  new  Estates  thrown  up  by  wide  Rivers;  or  he  might 
publish  a  work  showing  how  wild  boars  could  be  speared  and 
tigers  shot  in  the  comparatively  virgin  soil  of  the  Madhupur 
jungle.  In  the  present  instance  the  author,  a  native  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple 
to  boot,  belonging  to  one  of  the  eight  Houses  of  the  second  branch 
of  the  Kayast  caste,  has  undertaken  to  produce  a  picture  of 
ancient  Hindu  civilization  from  the  earliest  or  Vedic  period  down 
to  the  times  just  anterior  to  the  Muliammadan  conquest.  He 
may  be  fairly  credited  with  a  turn  for  investigation,  with  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  materials  which  becomes  second  nature 
to  an  official  who  is  always  being  called  on  by  Government  for  a 
report  on  some  controverted  subject  or  other,  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  present  social  condition  of  his  own  countrymen  taken  at  first 
hand,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  life  the  veil  of  darkness 
which  covers  the  early  progress  of  the  Aryans.  AVe  presume 
that  he  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  though  he  relies  more  on 
the  discoveries  of  European  scholars  and  archteologists  than  on 
his  own  linguistic  attainments,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  his 
style  is,  though  diffuse,  generally  readable  and  clear.  The  main 
deductions  from  his  three  volumes,  making  up  in  all  more 
than  eleven  hundred  pages,  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken, 
and  which  are  justified  by  the  researches  of  such  scholars  as 
Burnouf,  H.  II.  Wilson,  Raja  Radlia  Kant  Deb,  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  and  others,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

In  the  twilight  of  history  the  Aryan  conquerors,  whether  pre- 
ceded by  Turanians  or  not,  came  down  and  settled  in  the 
Punjab.  This  settlement  lasted  from  2000  to  1400  B.C.  During 
this  period — and,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  about  the 
year  1500  B.C. — the  Vedas  were  originally  composed.  It  was  a 
period  of  conquest,  of  agriculture,  and  of  a  pure  and  simple 
religion.  There  was  no  idolatry  and,  possibly,  no  temples. 
Each  householder  worshipped  the  gods  of  the  elements  or  the 
god  of  the  shepherds,  and  ofi'ered  milk,  rice,  and  the  inevitable 
Soma  juice  on  his  own  hearth.  It  was  the  age  of  Rishis,  or 
saintly  teachers,  and  of  warrior  kings.  In  the  second  epoch  the 
Aryan  invaders  encroached  on  the  Doab,  or  Interamnis  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna;  carved  out  principalities;  and  built 
capitals  near  the  modern  Delhi,  at  Kanouj,  in  Oudh,  and  at 
Benares.  The  l^rahmans  vigorously  as.serted  their  power.  Dis- 
tinct trades  and  occupations  stiffened  into  castes.  This  was  also 
the  age  of  the  great  war  between  the  Pandus  and  the  Kurus, 
and  of  those  Sanskrit  compositions  known  as  the  Brahmanas  and 
the  Upanishads,  and  it  may  extend  from  1400  to  1000  B.C.  The 
third  period  is  rich  in  grammar,  logic,  and  philosophy.  It  wit- 
nessed the  rise  and  expansion  of  Buddhism,  the  establishment  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  in  Magadha  or  South  Behar,  and  it  abounds 
in  subtle  thoughts  and  ingenious  speculations.  With  the  reign 
of  Asoka,  the  mighty  Buddhist  monarch,  the  fourth  epoch 
begins  at  250  B.C.  and  comes  down  to  the  year  500  of  our 
era.  The  last,  or  fifth  epoch,  reaches  from  the  period  when 
Buddhism  declined,  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
Mussulmans  overthrew  the  effete  dynasties  of  Upper  and  Central 
India,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  polyglot  empire  which 
we  are  governing  to-day.  This  history,  if  it  may  so  be  termed, 
of  more  than  three  thousand  years,  is  illustrated  by  apposite 
quotations  from  the  Vedas ;  by  epitomes  of  those  heroics  or 
epics  which  still  have  such  a  wonderful  fascination  for  Hindus 
of  all  ranks  and  castes  ;  by  translations  of  the  celebrated  edicts 
of  Asoka  ;  by  comparisons  between  the  simple  worship  of  the 
Vedic  era  and  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Pauranic  and  idola- 
trous age  ;  by  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of  castes,  the  posi- 
tion of  women,  the  levy  of  taxation,  and  the  administration  of 
the  law  ;  by  notices  of  Hindu  society  as  it  appeared  to  two 
or  three  adventurous  travellers  from  China  and  from  Greece ; 
and  by  some  of  those  poetic  renderings  of  the  works  of  Kalidasa 
and  other  dramatists  which  we  owe  to  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson 
and  to  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Tawney.  The  officials  and  the 
students  who  have  not  the  time  or  the  talent  for  original  research 
will  find  in  these  three  volumes  a  very  fair  and  connected  account 
of  the  literature,  the  religion,  and  the  architecture  of  the  Hindus. 

But  we  must  demur  to  several  of  the  conclusions  which  the 
author  has  thought  himself  justified  in  making  from  this  wide 
survey,  and  we  shall  have  to  notice  several  not  unimportant  errors 
in  facts  and  dates.    In  the  first  place,  he  has  assumed  that  the 
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ancient  Hindus  in  the  V.-dic  times  possessed  all  requisites  for  self- 
government  and  di.-played  a  capacity  for  freedom,  as  such  privi- 
feges  are  understood,  preached,  and  propafjated  in  our  own  age. 
He  is  constantly  applying-  to  cloudy  and  indistinct  pictures  of 
society,  pieced  tcVtther  out  of  incidental  allusions  and  doubtful 
facts," such  phrase-  as  the  following,  gome  eighty  or  ninety 
generations  ago  the  Hindus  were  full  of  "  ])olitical  li<'e/'  They 
displayed  "  the  liberties  and  energies  of  a  free  people."  There 
came  a  time  wlien  they  ceased  to  be  a  free  people.  They  had 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  "  Republican  form  of  government." 
They  sank  into  "  political  lifelessness."  They  ceased  to  exercise 
a  "  manly  freedom,"  and  to  show  "politicai  unity"  and  so  on, 
at  the  conclusion  of  some  particular  epoch.  It  seems  to  have 
occiu-red  to  Mr.  Dutt  that  by  indenting  on  a  Radical  pro- 
gramme and  standing  on  a  progressive  platform,  he  could 
really  bring  his  readers  to  believe  that  there  was  a  _  period 
in  Oriental  history  when  the  people  spoke  and  the  Raja  only 
listened,  when  all  sections  of  the  community  governed  them- 
selves, and  when  priestly  arrogance  and  kingly  pride  were  quite 
unknown.  It  is  true  that  the  tyranny  of  caste  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  Brahmans  are  the  creations  of  a  later  and  degene- 
rate age,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  trustworthy  evidence  to 
show  that  the  early  Aryan  conquerors  were  at  all  different  from 
Sesostris  or  Nimr'od,  or  that  they  governed  by  maxims  and 
agencies  other  than  those  familiar  to  the  average  modern  Oriental 
despot.  The  author  must  be  classed  in  this  respect  with  the 
worthy  Roman  citizen  of  Macaulay's  ballads,  who  was  much 
given  to  pining  after  good  old  times  that  had  never  existed.  True 
history  cannot  be  evolved  out  of  such  fancies,  any  more  than  can 
a  new  India  rise  out  of  the  flaccid  orations  of  the  members  of 
the  Congress  who  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they 
are  sent  on  a  mission  to  complete  or  to  revolutionize  the  policy 
of  Cornwallis,  Elphinstone,  and  jNIunro. 

Now-,  what  has  the  author  to  say  about  the  orisin,  development, 
and  spread  of  the  caste  system  ?  He  may  be  quite  right  in  assign- 
ing to  the  Codes  of  Mann  a  later  date  than  900  B.C.  But  he 
\indervalues  the  importance  of  those  famous  Institutes,  and  he 
applies  most  uncomplimentary  terms  to  Manu  or  whoever  com- 
piled the  work,  as  well  as  to  tho>e  who  put  faith  in  him.  Manu, 
it  seems,  was  all  wrong  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
mixed  or  lower  castes,  and  in  his  theory  that  they  were  created 
by  the  combination  of  men  and  women  belonging  to  the  few 
parent  castes  ;  Brahman  fathers  and  Sudra  women,  or  Kshatriya 
males  and  Brahman  mothers.  The  author  -with  all  bis  re- 
search docs  not  once  mention  any  one  of  the  three  well-known 
works  of  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams — his  lielif/ioux  Thought  in 
India,  his  hidimi  Tf'ixdojn,  and  his  recent  Buddhism.  A  far 
better  and  more  probable  account  of  the  caste  system  is 
to  be  found  in  the  second  of  Sir  Monier's  works.  Mr.  Dutt's 
explanations  are  given  in  a  much  too  confident  and  sweeping 
fashion.  The  ramifications  of  caste  probably  spread  in  one,  two, 
or  three  ways.  After  tlie  first  settlement  of  the  agricultural 
Aryans  in  Upper  India,  there  arose  a  non- agricultural  population 
which  had  leisure  to  turn  to  trades,  arts,  and  domestic  service. 
As  society  progressed,  men  of  different  occupations  became  more 
and  more  separated  and  ceased  to  intermarry'.  Whole  tribes  of 
aborigines  may  have  taken  ranlc  as  low  Hindu  castes.  Some 
new  castes  were,  no  doubt,  the  offspring  of  those  mixed  marriages 
of  Manu  which  the  author  treats  as  mythical.  Many  things  are 
myths  in  these  days  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  take  a  theory  and 
an  hypothesis  to  be  its  own  evidence.  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams 
suggests  that  the  formation  of  hard  lines  of  separation  was  more 
tlie  result  of  gradual  and  natural  adjustment  than  of  precon- 
certed plan.  Caste  in  our  times  is  usually  rigid,  and  then  un- 
accountably elastic.  We  are  surprised  by  a  statement  at  p.  153, 
^ol.  iii.,  that  the  castes  sjieaking  the  Bengali  language  number 
only  about  one  hundred.  We  will  undertake,  with  no  very  ex- 
traordinary research,  at  least  to  double  that  number.  In  one 
district  alone,  Rajshahye,  we  find  over  one  hundred  castes,  and 
in  Eastern  and  ^Vestern  Bengal,  in  lists  comprising  professions 
and  titles  universal  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  we  constantly  come 
on  new  and  unexpected  varieties  and  divisions.  And  however 
reformers  may  regret  the  obstruction  caused  by  these  barriers  to 
social  progress,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  an  age  of  turbulence 
and  amidst  revolutions  and  conquests,  caste  had  a  conservative 
and  a  beneficial  effect.  Within  certain  limits  it  sharpened  the 
faculties.  It  perfected  the  mechanic's  skill.  It  handed  on 
artistic  taste  and  perception  from  one  generation  to  another.  It 
really  kept  together  the  framework  of  society  which  it  seemed 
to  divide.  From  a  Kayast  of  Lower  Bengal  we  should  have 
expected  a  more  detailed  notice  of  the  five  Brahmans  and  their  five 
attendants  whom  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  Lower  Ganges  bor- 
rowed from  Kanouj  somewhere  about  the  tenth  century  a  d. 
He  should  have  told  us  more  anent  the  distinctions  betwee'n  the 
Rarhi  and  the  Yarendra  Brahmans.  The  former  were  at  first 
confined  to  the  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  the 
latter  to  that  on  the  left.  This  would  have  been  worth  more 
than  pages  about  lirahminical  monopolies  of  honour  and  social 
degradation  and  contempt.  Xor  does  Mr.  Dutt  appear  to  be  aware 
that,  in  the  South  of  India,  the  contempt  in  which  certain  low 
castes  are  still  held  by  Brahmans  and  by  men  far  inferior  to 
Brahmans,  is  never  shown  to  even  the  lowest  classes  of  Sudras 
in  Bengal. 

An  illustration  of  the  danger  of  drawing  pictures  or  photo- 
graphs, as  Mr.  l>utt  gravely  terms  them  in  one  passage,  from 
mere  glimpses  of  society  given  by  grammarians,  dramatists,  and 


compilers  of  codes,  is  afforded  by  the  rise  and  disappearance  of 
Buddhism.  In  an  age  of  caste,  ceremonial,  and  sacerdotal 
ascendency  a  great  reformer  makes  his  appearance,  preaching  the 
equality  of  all  men,  purity  and  simplicity  of  worshi]),  and  a  code 
of  high  morality.  He  draws  converts  from  all  classes  from 
peasants  to  kings.  His  followers  multiply  and  erect  or  carve  out 
magnificent  monuments.  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism  e.xist  in 
close  proximity  for  something  like  a  thousand  years.  Then  the 
priestly  order  recovers  its  ascendency  over  kings  and  cultivators, 
and  the  Buddhist  religion  disappears  from  India.  By  what 
means  was  this  wonderful  change  effected  ?  We  cannot  be  quite 
positive.  Some  writers  have  charitably  supposed  that  Buddhists 
were  mildly  ejected  as  trespassers  under  a  well-known  legal 
formula.  There  was  no  persecution,  violence,  or  bloodshed. 
Unluckih',  such  evidence  as  we  find  in  monuments,  inscriptions, 
and  sculptures  tells  a  different  story.  Mr.  Dutt  himself  calls  up 
a  certain  king  called  Nara,  who  persecuted  Buddhists,  burnt 
numerous  monasteries,  and  handed  over  villages  assigned  for 
their  support  to  virtuous  and  philosophical  Brahmans.  The  suc- 
cessor of  the  above  king,  named  Mihirakula,  conquered  India 
down  to  the  Carnatic  and,  overrunning  Ceylon  in  his  victorious 
progress,  dealt  hard  measure  to  the  rival  religion.  Houen 
Tsang,  the  Chinese  traveller  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era,  bears  his  testimony  to  persecution  by  this  sanguinary 
monarch,  who,  after  overthrowing  other  kings  and  destroying 
stiijms,  slew  "myriads  of  people."  The  mild  Asoka,  we  may 
remark,  had  previously  lamented  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 
do  the  same.  Houen  Tsang  also  mentions  the  quarrels  of 
]?uddhist  priests  with  each  other,  of  which  the  Brahmans  of 
Kalinja  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  Sankara  Acliarjya,  of 
the  eighth  century  A.D.,  was  a  relentless  enemy  of  the  Buddhists. 
It  requires  no  extravagant  hypothesis  or  wide  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  be  tolerably  certain  that  there  must  have  been  d/lla  plus 
quam  civilia  between  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  before  the  latter 
gave  way.  Were  such  antagonists  less  likely  to  resort  to  violence 
than  Muliammadans  and  Hindus,  fanatics  and  idolaters,  in  our 
own  time  ? 

The  author  persists  in  bringing  down  the  golden  age  of  purity, 
if  it  ever  existed,  to  a  much  later  period  than  can  be  conceded. 
Sati,  which  he  properly  condemns  as  unnatural  and  barbarous, 
was,  he  says,  introduced  centuries  after  Manu.  In  one  passage 
he  asserts  that  the  rite  is  first  mentioned  in  900  A.D.,  and  he 
fixes  Manu  to  the  second  century  B.C.  We  must  remind  him 
that  Sati  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poet  Propertius,  in  some 
well-known  lines,  and  that  it  was  familiar  to  Cicero,  to  Strabo, 
and  to  Valerius  Maximus.  A  very  graphic  and  picturesque  ac- 
count of  a  Sati  is  to  be  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  de- 
scribes the  death  of  a  Hindu  Raja  in  a  battle  fought  between 
Antigonus  and  Eumenes,  B.C.  316.  It  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  journal  or  memoranda  of  an  eyewitness.  Two  wives  of  the 
deceased  warrior  contended  for  the  privilege  of  burning  with 
their  lord  and  master.  It  is  impossible  that  the  repeated  allu- 
sions of  classical  writers  can  have  depended  on  a  solitary  case 
witnessed  by  an  adventurous  traveller  who  had  penetrated  to  the 
Sutlej  or  the  Jumna.  They  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
habitual  occurrence  of  Sati  at  least  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the 
date  here  assigned  for  its  first  celebration.  We  must  also  tell 
Mr.  Dutt  that,  whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  the 
precepts  of  Buddhism  and  the  Christian  religion,  the  lives  of 
their  founders  are  not  taken  from  what  he  seems  to  think  are 
"  legends "  of  the  same  historical  value.  It  is,  moreover,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  well-known  modesty  of  the  Bengali  to  assert 
that  the  civilized  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  India  for  a  higher 
system  of  ethics  and  a  nobler  code  of  morality.  In  his  sum- 
mary of  the  laws  of  Manu  he  omits  to  mention  the  positive 
sanction  accorded  by  that  legislator  to  perjury  in  open  court, 
when  it  is  uttered  with  a  wish  to  save  life — that  is,  to  screen 
murderers.  On  trifling  errors  we  need  not  be  hard.  Where  did  the 
author  discover  that  the  bread-fruit  is  indigenous  in  Assam  ?  And 
when  he  quotes  some  line  from  a  "  Christian  poet,"  it  might  be 
thought  that  be  is  referring  to  Cardinal  Newman  or  Keble.  We 
should  doubt  if  he  knew  that  he  was  really  quoting  from  the 
noble  hymn  which  Scott — unquestionably  a  Christian  and  a 
believer — puts  into  the  mouth  of  Rebecca  the  Jewess  in  Ivanhoe. 
And  here  he  makes  two  minor  blunders  in  four  lines.  He  should 
in  future  verify  his  quotations]  and  submit  his  ne.xt  work  to  the 
revision  of  some  candid  friend. 


PYRARD'S  VOYAGE.* 

ONE  should  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  and  neither  is 
there  any  wisdom  in  throwing  words  away.  So  it  is, 
perhaps,  doubly  wrong  to  begin  our  review  of  this  excellent 
translation  of  Francois  Pyrard  of  Laval  by  complaining  that  it 
is  not  something  else,  and  something  English.  Yet,  after  all, 
why  should  an  English  Historical  Society  give  us  Pyrard  when 
Gage's  Netv  Survey — to  name  only  one  work  by  a  countryman  of 
our  own — is  crying  out  for  reprinting  and  editing  ?    And,  then, 

•  The  Vnyage  of  Franrnis  Pyrard  of  Laval  to  the  East  Indies,  the  Mala- 
ilives,  the  yuluccaa,  and  Brazil.  Translated  into  Eniili.sh  from  the  third 
French  edition  of  1619,  and  edited,  witli  NotfS,  by  Albert  Gray,  formerly 
of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service  ;  assisted  by  II.  C.  P,  Bell,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.   2  vols.    London:  printed  for  the  IJakluyt  Society.  1887-90. 
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■what  a  boon  would  a  good  new  edition  of  Purchas  be  to  the  iu- 
genuous  reader!  As  for  Ilakluyt,  the  gorge  of  tbe  too  candid 
book-buyer  rises  when  he  remembers  what  has  liappened  to  him. 
These  two — llalduyt  first,  and  Piirclias  afterwards — should  surely 
be  the  first  care  of  a  native  Society.  They  are  in  different  degrees 
costly  and  inaccessible.  Parts  of  them  are  reprinted  ;  but  that  is 
not  enough.  What  the  student  wants  is  the  whole  of  them,  re- 
vised, annotated,  retranslated,  if  necessary,  but  only  where  the 
necessity  is  very  clear.  At  any  rate  one  wants  the  "  body  of 
history  "  they  compiled  put  within  reach.  To  be  sure  this  cry 
lias  been  .sent  up  often  enough  ;  but  it  sldlls  not.  Nevertheless, 
fortified  by  the  parable  of  the  widow  and  the  unjust  judge  (the 
Hakluyt  Society  must  forgive  us  the  comparison),  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  clamour.  So  much  as  preliminary  ;  and  now  for  Francois 
Pyrard  of  Laval. 

Mr.  Albert  Gray,  who  acknowledges  the  aid  given  him  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  P.  Bell,  has  taken  the  third  edition  of  the  original  work. 
In  a  long,  l)ut  not  unduly  long,  introduction  he  sketches  the 
history  of  the  book.  It  does  not  differ  in  essentials  from  that  of 
several  seventeenth-century  books.  Francois  Pyrard,  on  his 
return  home  in  1611,  published  a  fir.st  account  of  his  voyages  in 
one  volume.  It  had  some  vogue,  and  poor  Pyrard  was  tempted, 
perhaps  was  driven,  by  poverty  and  ill-health  to  hang  about 
various  patrons  at  Paris.  Being  an  ingenious  person  who  had 
seen  cities  of  men,  and  withal  of  sociable,  convivial  habits, 
he  came  much  in  the  way  of  literary  gentlemen,  who  heard  his 
stories  and  saw  they  were  of  the  stuff  of  which  copy  was  to  be 
made.  With  the  help  of  one  of  them, either  Jerome  Bignonor  Pierre 
Bergeron,  he  brought  out  second  and  third  editions,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Of  course  other  literary  gentlemen — the  learned 
Iluet  for  one,  and  that  candid,  good-natured  Tallemant  de.s 
Eeaux  for  anotlier — carefully  recorded  it  as  evidence  that  the 
literary  gentlemen  did  the  book  really.  Pyrard,  so  tliey  said, 
"was  too  drunken,  and  too  generally  incapable,  to  have  produced 
a,  work  de  loriffue /lalcine.  To  this  Mr.  Gray  justly  objects  that 
no  literary  gentleman  of  the  time,  Parisian  or  other,  can 
possibly  have  known  anything  of  the  Maladives — the  account 
of  which  is  the  most  original  part  of  Pyrard's  book — of 
their  own  knowledge.  What  they  knew  they  learnt  from 
him,  who  was  tlie  only  European  who  passed  any  time  in 
the  islands  till  officers  of  the  old  Indian  navy  surveyed  them 
in  this  century.  The  literary  gentlemen  may  have  helped 
Pyrard  to  pad  parts  of  his  book — the  account  of  Goa  in 
particular — by  plagiarisms  from  Linschoten.  The  literary  ethics 
of  the  time  permitted  the  practice;  but,  in  the  main,  their  share 
in  the  work  was  confined  to  buckwashing — a  useful  form  of 
industry  of  which  they  were,  and  are,  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
dignity  and  the  value.  It  is  enough  for  Pyrard's  honour  that  his 
account  of  the  Maladives,  long  the  only  fall  one,  has  been  found 
by  modern  travellers  to  be  not  only  substantially,  but  even 
minutely,  accurate  when  he  claims  to  be  speaking  from  his  own 
experience.  A  rather  worthless  fourth  edition  was  published 
after  Pyrard's  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  1 62 1. 
Mr.  Gray  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  an  annotated  transla- 
tion brought  out  at  Goa,  in  1858-62,  by  Senhor  Joaquim 
Heliodoro  da  Cunha  Rivara. 

Pyrard  is  himself  verj-  good  company.  The  voyage  on  which 
he  sailed  for  the  East  was  almost  contemporary  witli  the  first  of 
our  own  East  India  Company's  trading  expeditions  to  the  East. 
It  left  St.  Malo  in  1601,  and  consisted  of  two  ships,  the 
Croissmtt  and  the  Corbin,  Pyrard  himself  going  in  the  second. 
She  was  wrecked  through  the  combined  incompetence,  illness, 
and  drunkenness  of  her  officers  on  the  Goidu  Atoll  of  the  Mala- 
dives. The  great  majority  of  the  crew  came  to  miserable  ends  in 
one  way  or  another,  but  Pyrard  wrought  through  many  adven- 
tures, and  successive  captivities  to  Kings  of  the  Maladives,  pirate 
lords  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  Portuguese  at  Goa,  back  to 
France  by  way  of  Brazil  and  Galicia.  lie  very  frankly  confesses 
that  he  owed  his  safety  very  much  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  like 
Henry  VIII. 's  courtier,  of  the  race  of  the  reed,  and  not  of  tue 
oak.  Thus,  in  describing  his  dangerous  position  among  the 
jealous  Portuguese  at  Goa,  he  says  : — • 

I  was  well  fore-warned  by  the  pxamnle  of  others,  as  of  an  Engli-h  ship's 
boat  on  the  coast  of  Melinite,  near  the  Zanzibar  Islands,  wliieh  they  tnok 
(as  I  shall  describe  hereafter),  tindin^r  a  man  on  board  with  the  lead  in 
his  hand,  sounding  and  leconnoiuinp  the  roast ;  him  they  put  cruelly  to 
death  in  manner  they  are  not  wont  to  use  to  other  foreigners,  and 
though  I  confess  tliat  I  have  but  little  of  a  high  spirit,  yet  did  I  lead 
them  to  believe  I  had  much  less,  for  fear  of  giving  them  a  bad  opinion 
of  me. 

The  Englisli  ship's  boat  belonged  to  the  Union,  one  of  the  East 
India  Company's  early  ventures,  and  her  fate  helps  to  explain 
how  Middleton  and  Lancaster  had  so  little  scruple  in  attacking 
the  Portuguese  in  the  Ea.st  Indies  by  sea  or  land.  Pyrard  shows 
that  they  were  easy  enough  to  attack  then.  Their  lumbering 
carracks  and  unarmed  up-country  ships,  always  ill  manned  and 
overladen,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  "the  well-appointed  Dutch  and 
English  cruisers.  Besides,  whatever  martial  qualities  the 
Portuguese  once  had  were  withering  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century.  In  Pyrard's  opinion  they  were  poor  fighters  by  sea  or 
land,  though  individual  men — Andres  Furtado  de  Mendofa, 
who  defended  Malacca  ;  Estevao  de  Ataide,  who  beat  the  Dutch 
off'  at  Mozambique ;  or  Bras  Correa,  for  instance — were  officers  of 
conduct  and  resolution.  Mr.  Gray,  by  the  way,  is  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  Bras  Correa's  great  feat,  the  really  most  heroic 
defence  of  the  carrack   Cinco   Chagas  against  the  Earl  of 


Cumberland's  squadron  off  the  Azores,  has  never  been  properh- 
recorded  in  English.  There  is  a  capital  account  of  it  in  Southey'y- 
life  of  the  Earl  in  the  Admirals.  She  beat  three  English  ships  tO' 
a  standstill,  and  blew  up  finally  with  lier  flag  flying.  We  are  so 
much  in  the  habit  of  looking  only  at  the  nobler  side  of  our 
Elizabethans  that  we  perhaps  shrink  from  recording  more  than  we- 
can  help — the  ugly  fact  that  Cumberland's  men  shot  all  the  Portu- 
guese survivors  -who  were  swimming  in  the  water  except  a  few,, 
including  Bras  Correa  himself,  wlio  looked  capable  of  paying  a 
ransom.  If  this  had  been  done  by  Flores  de  Valdez,  or  Martinez 
de  Pecalde,  it  would  have  been  copiously  recorded  as  a  telling 
example  of  Popish  Spani.-h  cruelty.  In  spite,  ho-wever,  of  a  few 
isolated  pieces  of  gallant  fighting  of  this  quality,  the  Portuguese 
of  the  latter  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  century  had  ceased  to 
be  formidable  enemies.  They  were  for  the  most  part  mere 
traders,  always  ready  to  strike  on  assurance  of  quarter.  Their 
posts  had  been  extended  altogether  beyond  tlieir  power  to  supply 
garrisons,  and  when  Pyrard  was  in  their  hands  the  Dutch  were 
able  to  Idockade  Goa  itself  with  impunity. 

His  picture  of  the  great  Portuguese  port,  though  not  the  most 
original  portion  of  his  two  volumes,  is  Interesting.  As  has  been 
already  said,  there  are  many  signs  that  he  saved  himself  from  the 
trouble  of  referring  to  his  memory  for  what  he  added  to  his  later 
editions  about  the  Portuguese  Government  by  simply  pillaging 
Linschoten,  whose  work  had  been  translated  into  French  in  1610. 
Unlike  most  modern  travellers  Pyrard  is  much  more  concerned 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  strange  peoples  among 
whom  he  lived  than  with  himself.  At  times  he  carried  this 
modesty  of  his  to  undue  lengths.  For  example,  it  appears 
that  he  was  impressed  by  the  Portuguese  for  two  voyages- 
from  (loa- — one  to  Malacca,  another  to  Ormuz — but  he  say.s 
nothing  about  his  own  experiences.  On  the  whole  he  was  not 
ill-treated  by  his  European  captors.  (3ne  of  the  Portuguese, 
a  certain  Furtado — a  half-breed  of  much  the  same  stamp  as  the- 
"Capilao  Mor"  of  to-day  in  Mozambique — who  first  took  him 
prisoner  in  Malabar,  was  a  brute.  He,  however,  was  an  excep- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  Portuguese  found  out  that  Pyrard  was  not 
a  "  Luterano,"  but  a  good  Catholic,  they  treated  him  humanely 
enough.  He  was  admitted  into  the  magnificent  hospital  of  Goa, 
at  that  time  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and  when  he  was  conva- 
lescent was,  after  a  short  term  of  imprisonment,  left  at  liberty. 
It  was  by  tlie  kindness  of  Andres  Furtado  de  Mendofa,  and  of  a 
gentleman  named  Abreu,  that  he  was  enabled  to  at  last  return  to- 
Europe.  But  although  bis  picture  of  Goa  in  its  best  epoch  of 
splendour  has  interest,  the  first  part  of  his  work,  which  contain.s 
the  account  of  the  Maladives,  will  always  be  the  most  valuable, 
as  it  is  the  most  original.  The  Corbin  seems  to  have  been  lost  on 
them  through  the  faults  which  have  been  the  ruin  of  many 
French  naval  and  colonial  enterprises — personal  jealousies  and 
want  of  discipline.  Perhaps  his  experience  on  board  her  excuses.^ 
Pyrard's  sweeping  sentence  that  "  all  seamen  while  at  sea  are 
barbarous,  cruel,  uncivil  wretches,  -with  no  respect  of  persons — in 
short,  very  devils  incarnate;  while  on  shore  they  are  very  angels.''^ 
This  ditierence  between  the  seafaring  man  at  sea  and  on  shore 
seems  to  have  struck  Pyrard  a  good  deal ;  for  he  is  careful  to 
note  elsewhere  that  the  Malabar  pirate  princes  were  very  gallant 
and  honourable  gentlemen  on  dry  land.  The  trader  who  met 
them  on  their  own  element  would,  he  allows,  form  another 
opinion.  After  the  wreck  Pyrard  escaped  the  evil  fortune  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Corbiiis  crew  by  making  himself  humble.  A  great 
native  lord  protected  him  first,  and  then  the  King  -was  his  good 
friend.  It  may  be  noted  that  Pyrard,  like  most  of  the  early 
European  travellers  in  the  East,  felt  no  sense  of  superiority  to 
the  natives.  He  admires  the  greatness  of  their  princes  and  lords, 
and  is  full  of  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  their 
workmen.  Thanks  to  the  protection  he  earned  by  making  him- 
self small  and  useful,  Pyrard  was  able  to  spend  several  years  in 
the  Maladives  apparently  in  some  comfort.  He  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  observed  the  customs  of  tlie  people.  On  these  last  he 
becomes  so  very  outspoken  as  to  drive  his  translator  to  take  refuge 
in  a  note  and  the  use  of  the  Latin  language.  "Pyrard  addit 
hsec, "  says  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  the  hcec  need  all  the  decent  covering 
a  learned  language  can  supply.  When  called  upon  by  the  Mala- 
dive  ladies  to  give  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  his 
own  people,  Pyrard  answered  with  judgment.  He  astounded 
them  by  tlie  information  that  the  King  of  France,  though  so  great 
a  prince,  had  but  one  wife.  From  a  subject  of  Le  Vert  Galant 
the  evidence  showed  more  regard  for  the  letter  than  the  spirit  of 
the  truth.  His  further  report  that  the  ladies  "of  these  parts" — 
France,  to  wit — "had  no  male  intimates  but  their  husbands" 
"  vastly  amazed  "  the  Maladive  ladies.  If  they  had  been  ac- 
quainted -nitli  contemporary  French  literature  their  amazement 
at  the  confidence  of  Pyrard  would,  we  are  afraid,  have  been  not 
less  vast.  The  Maladive  ladies  were,  for  their  part,  not  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  Brantome's  gallery.  Pyrard  has  many  stories 
to  tell  of  them.  The  most  innocent  is  that  of  the  lady  who, 
out  of  coquetry,  would  often  show  Pyrard  her  arm,  which 
"  was  as  white  as  that  of  the  fairest  in  our  country  here." 
It  will  interest  men  of  fence  among  us  to  learn  that  among 
the  great  officers  of  tlie  Maladive  kingdom  were  the  State 
fencing-masters,  who  enjoyed  places  of  great  dignity  and  emolu- 
ment. The  office  was  called  "  Esdru,  one  of  the  most  honourable 
offices  in  the  land,  requiring  great  capacity  and  experience."  Of 
their  fence  and  their  academies,  of  which  there  were  two,  Pyrard,. 
we  regret  to  state,  reports  but  briefly,  not  being  one  who,  for  his 
own  particular,  loved  to  meddle  -nit'h  cold  iron.    His  account  ot 
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the  Maladives  is  too  copious  to  be  fairly  shown  by  extracts ;  but 
it  is  a  strilsing  picture  of  this  unique  kingdom  of  islands.  Stand- 
ing, as  it  does,  half-way  between  Ibn  Batuta  and  the  modern  sur- 
veying officers,  and  confirming  them  both,  it  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  tlie  unchanging  character  of  the  East.  Pyrard  was  carried 
■otr  from  the  Maladives  by  a  raid  of  Malabar  pirates.  The  new 
chapter  in  his  life  is  only  less  interesting  than  the  old.  Bengal, 
with  its  swarming  cities  and  the  strange  half-piratical,  half-com- 
mercial Nair  cities  of  the  southern  coast,  are  drawn  by  him  with 
the  same  directness  as  the  thousand  little  islands  of  the  Mala- 
dives. A  final  quotation  will  be  the  best  way  of  showing  the 
simplicity  of  the  man,  which  kept  him  in  harmony  with  the  old- 
world  peoples  among  whom  he  was  thrown  : — "  They  [the  people 
of  Malabar]  all  complain  of  the  apparitions  of  demons,  and  the 
harm  they  suffer  from  them,  as  at  the  Maladives,  and  in  all  those 
parts  there  are  Gentiles  and  Mahometans,  which  things,  I  believe, 
happen  to  them  for  their  not  believing  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
so  being  still  under  the  power  of  the  demons."  lie  was  terribly 
frightened  one  night  in  a  mosque,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  mere 
humans  on  the  roof;  still,  one  sees  he  quite  took  those  devils  for 
srranted. 


THE  LYRE  OF  THE  ELEGANCES.' 

WHEN,  in  1867,  the  first  edition  of  Lj/ra  Elef/anf.iarum 
appeared,  it  was  welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  that 
worthier  series  of  poetical  anthologies  of  which  Professor 
Palgrave's  Golden  Treasunj  had,  six  years  earlier,  set  the  pattern. 
That  is  to  say,  it  w^as  at  once  recognized  as  something  widely 
"different  from  those  irresponsible  collections  which  are  conceived 
•without  thought  and  executed  without  a  conscience.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  abundantly  clear  from  the  editor's  introductory  words 
that  he  had  definite  ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  verse  of  which  he 
proposed  to  offer  specimens,  and  since  the  publication  of  his  book, 
no  description  of  the  "  lighter  lyre  "  has  been  held  to  be  complete 
which  neglected  to  borrow  its  confirmatory  quotation  from  the 
neatly  turned  axioms  of  the  preface  to  Lyra  lilegantiarwn.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  define  with  precision  and  another  to  exemplifj', 
and  some  who  passed  from  Mr.  Locker's  precepts  to  the  pages 
that  followed  were  not  entirely  satisfied  that  the  examples  given, 
always  excellent  in  themselves  as  they  were,  and  always  testify- 
ing to  the  tine  taste  of  their  selector,  could,  in  every  case,  be 
regarded  strictly  as  "  social  "  or  "  occasional  verse."  Those  who 
were  wiser,  contented  themselves  with  accepting  the  volume  for 
what  it  was- — an  independent  selection  by  an  exjiert  who,  having 
proved  his  ability  by  his  own  achievement,  had  honestly  given 
to  the  world  those  pieces  which  he  really  liked  himself,  and  had 
thus  communicated  to  his  work  that  indefinable  individual  cachet 
which  is  better  than  all  the  foot-rules  in  Christendom,  And  if 
it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  compel  the  pieces  chosen  into  this 
or  that  category,  we  could  at  least  test  the  editor's  canons  by  his 
own  admirable  London  Lyrics,  in  which  they  were  far  more  ex- 
actly illustrated.  But,  as  time  passed  on,  other  collectors  succeeded 
to  Mr.  Locker.  The  boundaries  he  had  marked  modestly  and  tenta- 
tively were  ignored  altogether,  and  the  title  of  vers  de  socictc 
began  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  almost  every  kind  of  non- 
-iorious  composition  which  could  be  made  to  figure  as  a  novelty  in 
a  fresh  anthology.  People  saw  with  astonishment  pieces  grotesque 
and  pieces  humorous,  pieces  extravagant  and  pieces  fanta^^lic,  bur- 
lesques and  parodies,  /pM.c  d'esprit  and  e])igrams,  all  masquerading 
as  social  verse,  and  apparently  as  little  at  ease  in  each  other's  com- 
jmny  as  the  ill-assorted  administration  described  by  Burke.  From 
their  variety  these  miscellanies  pleased  "  the  general "  ;  they  were 
quotable,  and,  like  Praed's  belle,  they  were  "  extremely  quoted  " 
by  reviewers ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  sold.  Hereupon 
another  and  a  sadder  thing  befell.  The  practitioners  of  the  "  big 
and  little]  bow-wow  styles  "  in  metre,  the  Poets  proper,  with  a 
•capital  "  P,"  began  to  discover  that,  whatever  vers  de  societi  might 
be,  they  plainly  were  not  poetry- — 

Not  here,  O  Apollo  ! 
Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 

The  thin  gentleman  who  did  the  Arf/o?mufica  into  faint  Tenny- 
sonic  echoes  ("  mere  chaff'  and  draiV,  much  better  burnt "),  the 
stout  gentleman  who  by  long  practice  could  pack  exactly  two 
platitudes  and  a  quarter  into  the  compass  of  a  sonnet,  the 
bald  gentleman  who  littered  his  pseudo-Jacobean  stage  "  yviih 
bombard-phrase  and  foot  and  half-foot  words,"  were  all  agreed 
upon  this  point.  Never  in  such  light  and  lawless  wise  were 
the  severer  Muses  cultivated.  And  so  on,  with  endless  varia- 
tion on  that  antique  theme,  Ne  sutor. 

Leaving,  however,  the  curiosities  of  criticism  and  the  discords 
•of  definition,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  revised  edition  of  Lj/ra 
Elegantiarum  which  has  just  been  added  to  the  series  of  volumes 
known  as  the  "  Minerva  Library  of  Famous  Books."  "With  the 
judicious  aid  of  Mr.  Coulson  Kernaliau,  Mr.  Locker— now  Mr. 
Locker-Lampson — has  considerably  extended,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  some  extent  contracted,  his  earlier  gathering.  The  terms 
of  his  preface,  too,  are  slightly  modified  (it  is  so  good  that  it 
would  have  been  a  pity  to  modify  it  more),  and  the  wider  "  occa- 

*  Lyra  Elegantiarum  :  a  Collection  of  some  of  the  best  Social  and 
Occasional  Verse  by  deceased  English  Authors.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition.  Edited  by  Frederick  l,,ocker-Lampson,  assisted  bv  Coulson 
Kernaham.    London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  1891. 


sional  verse "  is  nearly  always  sub.stituted  for  the  old  vers  de 
sociele.  As  regards  the  selection  itself,  it  is  richer  by  a  large 
number  of  additions,  notably  the  Landor  pieces,  which,  owing  to 
what  a  great  one  calls  a  "  conthriitong,"  were  absent  from  the 
tirst  issue,  and  also  by  those  of  Thackeray's  verses  which  the 
editor  was  formerly  unable  to  obtain  permission  to  publish.  From 
the  late  Mortimer  Collins  is  borrowed  "  My  Thrush,"  the  most 
nearly -perfect  poem  which  that  exceptionally  gifted  but  exceed- 
ingly unequal  wit  and  lyrist  ever  produced ;  from  poor  Jeffery 
Prowse,  "  My  Lost  Old  Age  " ;  and  there  are  thrcii  examples  of 
the  fluent  and  facile  rhymes  of  Henry  S.  Leigh,  of  which  "My 
Love  and  my  Heart  "  is,  perhaps,  the  best.  From  Browning  and 
Lord  Houghton,  from  Calverley,  Plahcho,  Shirley  Brooks,  levies 
have  also  been  made,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that,  among  the 
older  pieces,  the  editors  have  found  room  for  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Prior  to  "  My  noble,  lovely,  little  Peggy  "  (Lady  Margaret 
Cavendish  Holles-Harley),  and  for  the  stanzas  beginning  "  Spare, 
gen'rous  Victor,  spare  the  Slave."  These  and  other  recruits  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  a  volume  the  merits  of  which  have  been  too 
long  established  to  need  any  further  praise.  In  its  present  form, 
and  at  its  present  price,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  superseded. 


ESSAYS  IN  LITTLE.* 

IF  it  is  well  to  judge  by  first-fruits  (and,  generally  speaking,  the 
judgment  is  right),  the  new  "  Whitefriars  Library  of  Wit 
and  Humour  "  should  compa.?s  the  very  laudable  designs  of  its 
projectors.  The  first  monthly  volume  of  the  new  series  may 
fairly  be  said  to  be  a-flush  w^ith  the  finest  promise.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  Essays  in  Little  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
and  bracing  of  books.  Full  of  bright  and  engaging  discourse  on 
man,  woman,  and  letters,  these  charming  and  recreative  Essays 
are  the  best  of  good  reading  for  those  who  read  in  chance  half- 
hours  of  the  burdened  day.  Hard  must  be  "the  cynic's  lips " 
from  which  Mr.  Lang's  sportive  pen  does  not  "  dislodge  the 
sneer,"  harder  that  "  brow  of  care  "  wh  ose  wrinkles  refuse  to  be 
smoothed  by  Mr.  Lang's  gentle  sarcasms  and  agreeable  raillery. 
Truly  is  it  said,  in  the  pro.spectus  to  the  "  Whitefriars  Library," 
that  men  want  to  be  amused  as  well  as  taught  "  in  these  high- 
pressure  times,"  and  if  they  want  but  little,  assuredly  they 
like  it  Lang.  Of  these  Essays,  some  are  new,  some  reprints, 
and  some  have  been  re-fashioned  since  their  original  appear- 
ance in  newspapers.  Those  on  Thackeray  and  Uickens  from 
Good  Words,  that  on  Dumas  from  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  that 
on  M.  de  Banville  from  the  New  (Quarterly,  reveal  another  mood 
of  the  critical  spirit  than  those  Protean  guises  of  banter  and 
mockery  and  freakishness  that  delight  us  in  the  whimsical 
examination  of  the  poet  Ilayues  Bayly,  and  the  diverting  inquiry 
into  the  decay  of  the  Fashionable  Novel.  Those  who  know 
Thackeray  or  Dickens,  as  a  man  may  be  said  to  know  who  is 
crammed  for  an  examination,  might  well  be  sceptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  saying  anything  that  is  new  or  notable  and  true 
of  these  writers.  Yet  Mr.  Lang  has  achieved  nothing  less  than 
this  in  his  observations  on  the  obscurity  of  Dickens's  plots,  where 
one  is  lost  as  in  a  mazy  pleasaunce  ;  and  yet  more  in  the  excellent 
comparison  of  the  pathetic  in  Dickens  and  in  Thackeray.  Here, 
though  the  wings  of  the  critical  Ariel  are  folded  but  seldom,  the 
critic  is  undisguised,  and  the  gain  is  certainly  the  reader's.  But 
when  Mr.  Lang  turns  him  to  the  writings  of  living  men  who  have 
lived  to  be  discussed,  to  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  for  example,  or  to 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  it  will  be  noted  bj'  the  curious  investigator 
that  his  critical  method  is  inspired  by  the  mof^t  genial  goodwill  to- 
vrards  these  authors  and  their  fortunate  readers.  He  bid.s  the  latter 
to  a  feast  of  surpassing  excellence.  Let  them  fall  to  like  men,  and 
mind  not  the  defects  of  the  ordering  of  the  banquet.  Happy  are 
they,  happy  are  we,  happy  the  world  that  contains  ye — such  is 
Mr.  Lang's  admonishment.  Mr.  Kipling's  faults  are  all  on  the 
surface,  therefore  let  them  bide.  As  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  his  Master 
of  Ballantrae  might  have  been  his  Bride  of  Lainmermoor,  if  it 
had  been  successful,  we  are  told,  and  wholly  successful  it  is  not. 
Perhaps  this  judgment  is  nothing  but  a  logical  evolutionary  pro- 
cess from  that  older  verdict  that  Kidnapped  was  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Roh  Itoy,  and  in  some  ways  better  than  Scott's.  On  these  insig- 
nificant matters  we  are  left  in  a  small  dissenting  body,  content  to 
wonder  at  the  prodigality  of  Mr.  Lang,  whose  appreciation  of 
Scott,  both  as  a  poet — in  this  very  volume — and  as  a  romancer, 
is  as  the  secretest  voice  of  our  prophetic  soul. 

But  this  diverse  collection  reveals  other  critical  moods,  and  in 
none  does  Mr.  Lang  appear  so  gay,  and  prove  so  amusing,  as 
when  discussing  that  flower  of  fiction,  the  Fashionable  Novel. 
This  delightful  paper  is,  indeed,  the  esf=ayist's  airiest  and  daintiest 
diversion,  his  crowning  and  centennial  flower,  his  aloe- blossom — 
all  sweets  and  no  bitters,  as  the  medicine-man  has  it.  What  has 
become  of  the  Fashionable  Novel  ?  Who  reads  the  works  of  the 
illustrious  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trollope,  "  Tremaine  "  Ward — surely 
not  "  Tremayne,"  as  Mr.  Lang  puts  it  Y — Lady  Blessington, 
Theodore  Hook,  and  him  who  chronicled  the  grandeur  of  the 
Dandiacal  body  ?  Mr.  Lang  investigates  this  deep  problem  to 
excellent  effect.  Our  novelists  have  lost  the  art.  We  must  go, 
he  tells  us,  to  republics ;  to  France  for  the  best  substitute,  to  the 
United  States  for  its  wildest  transmutation.    Does  not  M.  Paul 
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Bourget  revel  in  le  (/rand  luxe,  as  only  a  young  Repub- 
lican can?  Is  not  "Gyp"  fashionable,  and  does  she  not  "in- 
troduce us  to  the  best  of  bad  company"?  In  M.  Guy  de 
Maupassant's  tales,  Mr.  Lang  reminds  us,  "  every  third  person 
has  a  "  de,"  and  is  a  "  Vicomte  or  a  Marquis."  M.  Georges 
Ohnet,  "like  a  man  without  a  wedding  garment,"  is  said  to  be 
"  lost,  and  quite  at  sea  among  his  aristocrats."  Here  are  noble 
exemplars  for  the  English  novelists,  yet  they  find  no  competitors 
among  us.  "  No,"  says  Mr.  Lang  regretfully,  "  we  have  only 
Ouida  left,  and  Mr.  Norris."  In  New  York,  too,  there  is  a  kind 
of  survival,  though  it  is  almost  too  fearsome  for  Mr.  Lang's 
chaste  contemplation.  He  cannot  approve  the  morals  and  the 
lingo  of  these  "  Western  Fashionables,"  whose  converse  is  made 
up  of  "  American  idioms  and  of  expressions  transferred  from  the 
jargon  of  Decadence  and  the  Pa?-nasgiculet  Contemporain."  These 
last  dying  efforts  of  the  brave  old  mode  suggest  "  a  new  tale  to 
be  told  "  of  the  last  of  the  Fashionables,  who  became  extinct — 
a  last  noble  specimen — like  the  butialo  or  the  grizzly  bear  in  some 
canon  or  fore&t  of  the  Wild  West.  And  Mr.  Lang  tells  the 
tale  of  the  last  of  the  Dandies,  ultimus  hominum  venustiorum,  in 
the  pathetic  and  prophetic  apologue,  "  The  Last  Fight  of  Four 
Hair-Brushes."  We  would  not  spoil,  by  a  jiaraphrase,  this 
elegant  and  moving  recital.  None  but  Ouida  is  Mr.  Lang's  rival 
here,  and  Ouida  only  in  her  finest  moments  of  exaltation.  Only 
comparable  with  this  eft'ulgent  example  of  Mr.  Lang's  art  is  the 
critical  inquiry  into  the  poetic  charms  of  that  poet  of  fashion, 
poor  dear  Mr.  Ilaynes  Bayly.  It  is  so  cruel  and  good-tempered, 
this  discourse  on  the  old  songs  which  none  can  sing,  that  it  may 
well  leave  the  reader  in  a  trance  of  doubt  as  to  Mr.  Bayly's 
poetic  claims,  just  as  the  study  of  Bayly  hypnotized  Mr.  Lang. 
For  we  are  quite  sure  on  this  point.  Mr.  Lang  was  hypnotized. 
His  parodies  are  not  as  all  other  parodies.  Bayly  is  clearly  the 
only  begetter  of  them,  and  fortunate  is  Bayly  in  the  subjection 
of  Mr.  Lang  to  his  beguiling  influence.  For  the  rest  we  can  but 
add,  as  Mr.  Lang  says  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  Essays  in  Little  ought 
to  win  every  vote  and  please  every  class  of  reader. 


BETTIX.V  WALKKR'S  MUSICAL  EXPERIENCES.* 

THE  experiences  of  girl-students  of  pianoforte-playing  on  the 
Continent  may  not  all  make  such  good  reading  as  those  of 
the  author  of  the  volume  before  us  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 
spite  of  much  hard  work,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  be 
obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  virtuosi.  First  Miss  Amy  Fay  from 
America,  and  now  !Miss  Bettina  Walker  from  England,  give  us 
their  views  of  the  dill'erent  pianoforte-players  of  Europe  under 
whom  they  have  respectively  studied.  Judging  by  these  ex- 
periences, the  great  masters  iire  of  a  somewhat  surly  and  over- 
weening nature,  exacting  and  uncivil,  even  to  positive  rudeness  ; 
behaving  to  their  students  very  much  as  an  average  navvy  be- 
haves to  his  dog.  Nevertheless,  some  subtle  charm  binds  the 
adoring  novice  to  her  surly  instructor,  so  that  .she  is  unable  to 
tear  herself  away  from  him  without  the  most  heart-breaking 
regrets  ;  and,  when  .she  has  a  chance  of  writing  about  him,  always 
writes  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  Of  course,  in  such  a  book  as 
this,  a  certain  amount  of  that  form  of  enthusiasm  vulgarly  termed 
"gush"  is  to  be  expected,  and  by  some  readers  will  doubtless  be 
welcomed  ;  but  in  fairness  to  Miss  Walker  we  are  bound  to  admit 
that  she  errs  but  seldom  in  this  way.  And  this  is  all  the  more 
creditable  to  her,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  what  a  mis- 
tress of  the  art  she  might  become  if  she  chose  : — 

HenseU'.s  touch  [she  s.iys,  speaking  of  his  pianoforte-playing]  sufrsested 
a  shelling — a  [leeling  otl'of  every  particle  of  tibrous  or  liarky  lind  ;  the  un- 
veiling of  a  tine,  inner,  cr>  .stalliue,  and  yet  most  sensitive  and  most  vitally 
elastic  pith.  With  this  it  sug^xested  a  dipping  deep  down  into  a  sea  of  tone, 
and  bringing  up  thence  a  pearl  of  flawless  beauty  and  purity  ;  something, 
too,  there  was  of  the  exhalation  of  an  essence — so  concentrated,  so  intense, 
that  the  whole  being  of  the  man  seemed  to  have  passed  for  the  moment  into 
liis  linger  tips,  from  which  the  sound  .seemed  to  well  out,  just  as  some  sweet 
yet  pungent  odour  from  the  chalice  of  some  rare  flower. 

All  of  which  we  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  though  we 
may  be  allowed  to  confess  that  we  hardly  know  what  it  means. 

Miss  Walker  first  studied  under  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  whom 
she  describes  as  resembling  Ary  Schiiffer's  Dante,  with  a  face 
"  very  pale,  and,  to  my  thinking,  quite  unlike  anything  you  see 
every  day  :  very  quaint — in  fact,  like  a  face  you  see  in  an  old 
picture."  It  was  while  she  was  yet  studying  with  Bennett  that 
she  became  acquainted  with  Tausig  in  Berlin,  and  her  first  and 
last  interview  with  that  virtuoso  is  here  very  pleasantly  related. 
Tausig,  however,  was  dead  when  she  next  went  abroad,  so  that  he 
cannot  be  considered  as  much  more  than  a  formative  influence 
in  her  musical  tdncation.  Sgambati  was  the  next  big  fish  landed 
by  Miss  Walker.  While  on  a  ^  isit  to  Bome  she  determined  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  great  pupil  of  Liszt,  and  accordingly 
an  interview  was  arranged,  with  ihe  result  that  Sgambati 
])ersuaded  her  to  consent  to  take  out  the  diploma^ of  the 
St.  Cecilia  Academy.  This  led  to  a  somewhat  lengthened  stay 
in  Rome,  and  to  considerable  intimacy  with  the  professor  and  his 
wife,  who  really  tcok  great  interest  in  the  young  student.  The 
terrors  of  the  examination  for  the  diploma,  the  distressing  break- 
down of  one  of  the  pupils  at  a  concert,  and  the  terribly  tragic 
story  of  a  poor  student  who,  while  supporting  himself  by  giving 

*  Mn  y'lisicul  ICapeiiences.  By  Bettina  Walker,  i  vol.  London: 
Hichard  Bentley  &  Sun. 


lessons  while  stifdying  under  Sgambati,  was  reduced  to  starva- 
tion, having  caught  a  severe  cold  which  lost  him  all  his  pupils, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be  consumption,  are  all  very  efi'ectively, 
and  even  dratcatiPally,  told  in  this  section  of  the  book,  which 
closes  with  M'l'ss  Walker's  introduction  to  Liszt.  By  this  time, 
of  course,  she  had  become  a  "  Jjisztianerin,"  with  "  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  neophyte  who  has  just  embraced  a  new  faith,"  and  before- 
she  left  Rome  she  had  gained  his  consent  to  see  her  in  Weimar 
if  she  went  there,  and  had  secured  a  medallion  portrait  of  Liszt, 
which  he  gave  her,  saying  "  I  will  give  you  a  little  thing  to 
recall  me  to  you."  The  seventh  heaven  or  somewhere  near  it  had 
been  reached,  and  so  .she  starts  for  Weimar. 

Liszt-worship  in  all  the  fulsomeness  of  worshippers,  and  all  the 
arrogance  and  effrontery  of  the  worshipped,  is  here  very  cleverly 
described,  and  Miss  Walker  honestly  confesses  that  she  was 
stricken  with  the  disease  at  that  time.  At  Weimar,  oddly 
enough.  Miss  Walker  lived  with  two  old  maiden  ladies,  grand- 
daughters of  Johann  Nej)omuk  llummel,  the  composer,  v\'ho 
must  have  exercised  a  wholesome  corrective  influence  upon  any 
tendency  in  her  towards  Liszt-worship.  The  afternoon  meet- 
ings of  pupils  at  Liszt's  house  and  at  that  of  Friiulein  Stahr  are 
well  described,  and  show  how  far  enthusiasm  for  a  great  yirtuoi50 
will  go  amongst  some  natures  ;  but  Miss  Walker  had  not  yet 
found  the  great  man  she  was  in  search  of,  and  there  was 
"  something  which  I  could  not  get  at — something  without  which 
I  felt  dissatisfied,"  in  consequtnce  of  which  she  started  again 
upon  the  virtuoso-hunt.  Deppe,  the  great  Deppe,  Miss  Amy  Fay's 
hero,  is  her  next  quest.  She  stumbles  upon  him  as  she  is  making 
her  way  up  to  the  third  floor  of  "  a  small  inn  close  by  the  An- 
halter  Bahnhoft,"  and  is  told  to  come  back  again  at  four  o'clock, 
as  he  was  then  going  to  diimer.  When  she  does  meet  him  by 
appointment  she  plays  to  him  and  a  Mr.  Frederick  Clarke,  an 
American  gentleman,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  pupil.  She  finds,  a& 
did  Miss  Fay,  that  under  this  master  .she  will  have  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  devote  herself  c/e  novo  to  five-finger  exercises — ai 
prospect  which  she  hailed  joyfully,  but,  owing  to  circumstances 
which  she  does  not  state,  gave  up  after  one  lesson. 

Enter  Scharwencka,  and  he  does  not  exactly  satisfy  her  ;  but  by  & 
lucky  chance,  which  she  must  be  left  to  describe  herself,  she  gets 
an  introduction  to  Adolf  von  Henselt,  then  Court  pianist  to  the 
Czar.  Having  successfully  hunted  him  up  at  his  summer  retreat 
at  Warmbrunn,  she  determined  to  follow  him  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  in  him  she  found  her  hero.  At  first  somewhat  bearish^ 
Henselt  evidently  became  fond  of  his  pupil,  and  the  relations 
between  master  and  student  were  very  cordial  and  intimate. 
Miss  Walker  has  great  powers  of  delineation  of  character,  and  the 
v\'ay  in  which  she  deals  with  her  hero's  is  certainly  masterly. 
The  man  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  he  lived  with  all  his  fine 
artistic  aspirations,  his  oddly  exacting  ways,  his  autocratic 
methods,  and  also  his  tender-heart(!dness  and  generosity,  in  spite 
of  his  eccentricities.  Mme.  von  Henselt  also  is  an  excellent 
figure  in  these  pages,  as  well  as  the  old  housekeeper.  Of  Miss 
Walker's  adventures  upon  her  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg,  her 
introduction  to  Friiulein  Heinrichsen,  her  "  coach,"  and  the  many 
incidents  of  her  life  at  St.  Petersburg,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
find  out  from  the  book  itself,  a  task  which  will  not  be  found 
dilficult,  as  Miss  AValker  writes  very  pleasingly.  At  the  time 
when  the  jjianoforte  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  rebelled  against 
their  chief,  .-Vnton  Rubinstein,  Henselt,  who  was  an  old  man, 
spontaneously  ottered  to  devote  twelve  hours  each  week  in  giving 
lessons  gratuitously  for  the  institution  ;  but  this  was  not  carried 
into  effect  on  account  of  a  rule  making  his  presence  necessary  at 
committees,  musical  evenings,  and  examinations.  Rubinstein  was 
so  struck  with  his  generosity  that  he  wrote  him  a  very  charac- 
teristic note.  "  My  whole  career,"  he  says  bitterly,  "  has  been 
based  on  the  worthiness  of  artists.  Latterly,  I  have  become- 
confused,  and  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  artists  are 
not  nobler  than  the  public.  Here  comes  your  letter — I  see,  I 
hear,  I  believe."  The  greater  part  of  this  book  deals  with  Hen- 
selt, and  even  those  who  may  not  agree  with  the  author's  opinion 
that  "  he  stands  third  with  Chopin  and  Liszt — that  to  this  trio 
we  can  add  no  fourth,"  ke.,  will  find  much  to  interest  and  amuse 
them. 


FRENCH  LITEKATUKE. 

THE  last  work  of  the  late  M.  Ernest  Ilavet  (i)  had  been,  we 
are  told,  revised  from  its  state  of  review  articles  in  the 
Ben.v  Momles  by  him  before  his  death.  It  should  be  an  interest- 
ing book  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  its  subject,  and  even  to 
some  who  do  not,  because  it  shows,  in  the  same  material,  but  in 
a  different  manner,  the  same  curious  fallacy  which  is  exhibited 
in  M.  Ren  an.  Indeed  this  fallacy  is  common  to  all  Biblical 
critics  who,  as  M.  Havet  says,  wish  "  surtout  n'etre  pas  dupes, 
and  who  succeed  in  being  nothing  but  dupes.  As  everybody 
knows,  for  the  last  two  centuries  a  certain  number  of  persons, 
have  been  criticizing  the  Bibh?  very  much  as  a  man  mighty 
criticize  Colenso's  Anthniefic  who  started  by  saying,  "  None  ot 
vour  antiquated  belief  in  the  multiplication-table!"  The  prin- 
ciple, says  M.  Havet  gravely.  "  qui  s'impose  maintenant  ;i  toute 
critique  exclut  tout  surnaturel."  Then  why  bother  yourself  about 
the  Bible  at  all  ?  But  they  will  bother,  and  naturally  Nokes  out- 

(i)  La  imdernite  des  prnphkes.  Par  Ernest  Ilavet.  Paris;  Calmanii 
Levy. 
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■dares  Stokes  ia  azure  feats.  The  poverty  in  azure  which  pro- 
voked this  particular  Nokes  on  the  part  of  the  Stokeses  concerns 
the  Prophets.  Some  misguided  ones,  even  the  separatists  of  First 
,md  Second  Isaiahs,  and  so  forth,  had  allowed  the  existence  of 
Jeremiah  at  his  supposed  date,  and  the  like  ;  some  had  brought 
him  and  others  down  to  the  fourtli  century.  M.  Ilavet,  greatly 
daring,  will  have  them  second  century,  or  later,  and  Maccabee,  if 
not  actually  Herodian.  We  do  not  see  that  he  is  less  well  off 
for  argument  than  his  fellows.  First  decide  that  prophecy  is  im- 
possible, then  fix  on  any  liistoric  event  which  seems  to  you  to 
answer  to  a  prophetic  description,  then  put  the  description  at 
the  date  of  the  event.  That  is  all ;  and  it  is  charmingly  simple. 
For  our  parts,  we  intend,  when  we  have  time,  to  prove  that  the 
entire  Old  Testament  was  written  just  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Puritan  movement  in  England.  His  must,  indeed,  be  a  beggarly 
intellect  who  cannot  see  the  line  of  argument  we  shall  take  :  and 
if  it  be  not  as  good  a  line  as  that  of  any  of  these  arguers,  call 
us  horse  I 

It  may  seem  odd  that  Corot  should  have  waited  so  long  for  a 
place  in  Zes  artistes  celcbres  {2),  \mt  somebody  must  come  first 
and  somebody  last  in  all  series,  and  often  it  is  the  merest  accident 
that  determines  the  order.  One  inevitable  drawback  of  the  book 
will  occur  at  once  to  every  one — to  wit,  that  hardly  any  process 
in  black  and  white,  and  ordinary  wood-engraving  least  of  all,  can 
render  that  enchanted  and  enchanting  atmosphere  which  is  Corot's 
charm.  The  famous  "  Le  soir  "  is,  however,  by  no  means  ill  rendered 
here,  considering  the  means,  and  in  a  different  style  the  "  Lac  de 
Nemi  "  may  be  very  well  spoken  of  as  reproduction.  The  body  of 
the  book  is  less  critical  than  historical,  and  is  plentifully  and 
pleasantly  garnished  with  those  anecdotes  of  generosity  and  kind- 
ness which  are  fortunately  numerous  enough  in  the  history  of 
artists,  but  which  are  seldom  more  abundant  than  in  Corot's  case. 
There  is  also  a  catalogue,  which,  however,  does  not  pretend  to  be 
•complete. 

M.  Pallain,  without  troubling  himself  any  more  to  suggest, 
what  time  has  verified,  that  his  sober  documents  may  be  found 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  much-vaunted  Memoirs,  goes  on  with 
their  publication,  and  has  now  reached  the  last  stage  of  Talley- 
rand's (3)  diplomatic  life — the  London  Embassy,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  do,  and  did  what  he  could,  to  bolster  up  the  newly, 
and  not  very  firmly,  established  July  Monarchy.  Something  is 
known  about  this  period — the  period  of  the  terrible  Fraser  cari- 
cature— from  English  sources,  and  the  proceedings  in  which 
Talleyrand  had  to  take  part  were  more  important  than  exciting. 
But  his  remarks  on  the  era  of  the  English  Eeform  Bill  could  not 
but  be  valuable,  and  there  is  much  other  matter  of  importance 
fer  the  historian  in  the  volume. 

The  key-note  of  M.  Emile  Blumont's  Appleblossoms  (4),  as 
we  may  with  very  slight  treachery  English  it,  is  so  different  from 
that  of  most  French  or,  to  be  honest,  of  most  European  poetry 
nowadays,  that  we  can  only  say  bravo  !  even  if  the  verse  be  of 
110  extraordinary  kind  : — 

Dormir,  ahner,  manger  et  boire, 
Le  bonheur  n'a  pas  d'autre  liistoire, 

says  M.  Blemont,  and  really  we  don't  know  that  it  has.  His 
expansion  of  this  sentiment  is  not  less  agreeable  : — 

Plus  de  journaux,  plus  de  romans, 
Plus  de  querelles  d'Alleni.inds  ! 
Nous  de'iapprendrons  r&iiture, 
Et  nous  no  ferons  rien — uiais  rien, 
(Jue  clieniiner  ii  I'aventuie, 
Aimer,  dorniir,  et  manger  b'en  1 

Bravo !  again.    And  here  is  an  excellent  song  :— 

Saint  I.eu  disait  a  Saint  Gilles, 

Avec  un  sourire  lin, 
"  Je  mefs,  par  les  evansiles, 

Le  cidre  aii-dessus  du  viu  !  " 
"Cidre  et  vin  se  laisseiit  boire," 

Dit  Saint  Gilles  ii  Saint  Leu  ; 
"  L'un  et  Tautre  me  font  croire 

A  la  grandeur  du  bou  Dieu." 

Bravissimo ! 

M.  Andre  Daniel's  useful  Annee politique  (5 ),  the  best  summary 
of  French  politics  from  year  to  year,  has  reached  its  seventeenth 
appearance. 

M.  Paul  Barbier  is  an  experienced  and  accomplished  teacher  of 
French,  and  his  French  Examination  Course  (6)— a  hundred  and 
twenty  papers  of  mingled  English  and  French  grammar  and 
phrase,  the  latter  including  idioms  and  those  extremely  treache- 
rous apparent  similarities  of  the  two  languages  which  look  so 
alike  and  are  so  different — seems  to  be  very  well  drawn  up. 

(2)  Les  artistes  CtUbres.  Par  L.  Rogei-Milfes.  Paris :  Libralrie  de 
I'Art. 

(3)  Ambassade  de  Talhyrand  a  Loadra.  Par  G.  Pallain.  Premiere 
partie.    Paris :  Plon. 

(4)  Les  pommiers  en  feur.    Par  E.  I'.Ie'mont.    Tax'.a:  Char,  eniie;. 

(5)  L'aiinee  poUlltpie.    Par  Andre' Daniel.    Paris:  Cbarp'utiir. 

(6)  A  Graduated  French  J^.raminatim  Con  sc.  By  Paul  Tarbier. 
London  :  W'hitaker. 


NEW  BOOKS  A.ND  REPRINTS. 

RARELY  has  the  botany  of  a  county  received  so  complete 
representation  as  in  Mr.  James  E.  Bagnall's  Flora  of  Warivick- 
shire  (London:  Gurney&  Jackson ;  Birmingham :  Cornish  l$rothers) 
This  volume  realizes  the  promise  of  Mr.  Bagnall's  previous  con- 
tributions to  the  Midland  Naturalist.  The  classification  and 
descriptive  notes  are  altogether  admirable.  The  county  is  divided 
into  ten  botanical  districts,  determined  l)y  the  chief  river  basins. 
References  in  tlu'  Flora  to  the  numbers  of  these  districts  are 
appended  to  each  flowering  plant,  fern,  moss,  or  lichen  specified, 
and  the  locality  may  be  identified  in  most  instances  by  consulting 
the  excellent  map  provided  in  a  convenient  pocket  in  tbo  binding. 
The  introductory  matter  comprises  a  capital  sketcli  of  the  geology 
of  the  county  by  Mr.  A.  Bernard  Badger,  a  note  on  the  meteor- 
ology by  Mr.  Goodwin  Newton,  and  very  useful  notes  on  topo- 
graphy, soils,  natural  products,  and  the  local  delineation  of  the 
various  botanical  districts,  with  lists  and  numbers  of  plants 
belonging  to  each  district.  In  the  list  and  description  of 
Warwickshire  fungi  Mr.  W.  B.  Grove  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Bagnall. 

Mr.  E.  Leuty  Collins  needlessly,  and  with  undue  solemnity, 
asks  if  he  is  to  be  blamed  if,  in  Iladasseh  (Fisher  Unwin),  lie 
should  be  convicted  of  having  "  gone  to  Scripture  whereon  to 
found  a  crude  romance."  The  story  of  Esther,  or  of  the  Jewish 
Iladasseh — as  Mr.  Collins  has  it — is  certainly  not  without  ro- 
mantic elements  as  it  stands ;  and,  on  the  whole,  gains  nothing 
by  transmutation  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collins,  whose  style  is 
heavy  and  tedious.  The  dramatic  catastrophe  of  the  hanging  of 
Haman,  for  example,  loses  almost  all  its  force  in  the  romance  of 
Iladasseh. 

The  great  "  negro  problem  "  has  inspired  Mr.  Arthur  Henry  to 
set  forth  in  fictitious  guise  a  kind  of  vision  or  prophecy  of  the 
victorious  emancipated  negro,  under  the  title  Nicholas  Blood, 
Candidate  (New  York :  Oliver  Dodd ;  London :  Brentano's). 
This  is  a  gruesome  glance,  as  it  were,  at  the  black  Reign  of  Terror 
that  is  to  be,  or  may  be,  in  the  United  States. 

Dutiful  Daughters  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.)  is  an  extravagant, 
yet  not  unamusing,  "  tale  of  London  Life  " — the  story  of  a  modern 
unheroic  Lear,  his  two  monstrous  unfeeling  daughters,  and  a 
sweet  little  Cordelia,  his  niece. 

In  the  reissue  of  the  Aldine  Poets,  the  latest  volume  is  the 
Poems  of  Raleigh,  Wotton,  and  other  Courtly  Poets  (Bell  &  Sons), 
with  notes  and  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hannah. 

Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner  have  given  what  has  been  long 
wanted,  a  one-volume  edition  of  Mr.  William  Morris's  Earthly 
Paradise.  The  print,  though  necessarily  small,  is  very  clear  and 
good,  and  the  volume  handsome. 

From  Messrs.  Effingham  Wilson  &  Co.  we  have  received 
several  additional  volumes  to  the  series  of  "  Legal  Handy  Books '' 
and  other  useful  manuals.  Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart's  treatise  on  The 
Sale  of  Goods  is  a  useful  pocket  guide  that  explains  and  illustrates 
the  rights,  liabilities,  and  duties  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Ilaycraft's  compact  little  volume.  The  Poicers,  Duties,  and  Liabili- 
ties of  Directors,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  intending 
shareholders,  as  well  as  supplying  explicit  information  on  the 
subject  of  directors'  responsibilities.  By  the  same  writer  we  have 
A  Handy  Book  on  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  wliich,  without  arriving 
at  any  exhaustive  treatment  of  an  extremely  complex  subject,  is 
full  of  practical  counsel  and  guidance. 

Your  First  Game  of  Golf,  by  Gerald  Hillinthorn  (Day  &  Son), 
illustrates  by  pith}' observations  and  diverting  drawings — chromos, 
for  the  most  part — the  fortunes  of  a  begiimer  during  his  first 
day  on  the  links.  The  artist  shows  much  humour  in  his  treat- 
ment of  a  suggestive  theme.  Especially  amusing  are  the  draw- 
ings and  "  simple  diagram  "  of  the  science  of  "  driving." 

The  Souvenir  of  "  Ravensivood"  (Cassell  &  Co.),  the  latest  of 
Lyceum  souvenirs,  comprises  capital  reproductions  of  the  fine  stage 
effects  in  Ravenswood,  by  Mr.  J.  15.  Partridge  and  Messrs. 
Ilarker  and  Ilawes  Craven,  the  designers  of  the  original  scenery. 

That  admirable  journal  of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the 
Japanese,  Artistic  Japan,  conducted  by  S.  Bing  (Sampson  Low 
&  Co.),  contains,  in  its  thirty-first  monthly  part,  a  variety  of 
excellent  plates,  among  them  a  striking  landscape  by  Toyokuni, 
and  a  delightful  "  Dream  of  a  Cat  "  by  Utamaro. 

In  this  month's  issue  of  Our  Celebrities  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.), 
Mr.  Walery's  gallery  of  photography  is  augmented  by  excellent 
portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  and  Mr. 
Clement  Scott. 

Among  recent  pamphlets  we  note  The  Essential  Conne.vion 
bet.v:een  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the  Rev.  John  Slatter 
(Parker  &  Co.)  ;  SjX'echcs  delivered  in  Scotland,  1890,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  "authorised  edition"'  (Edinburgh  : 
Elliot);  O/ieniny  Address,  hy  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  at  Univer- 
sity Hall  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.);  'The  Partition  of  Africa,  by 
J.  Scott  Keltie,  reprinted  from  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  November  1890  ;  The  Battle  of  the  Standpoints, 
by  Alfred  Cave,  D.D.  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode) ;  My  Journal,  with 
an  account  of  General  ilavelock's  march  to  Lucknow,  by  "A 
Volunteer  "  (Major-General  Swanston)  (Uxbridge  :  Hutcliings)  ; 
The  Admiralty  Falsif  cation  of  the  "  Challenycr  "  Record,  by 
William  Leighttn  Jorcan  (Spottiswoode  &  Co.);  A  Study  of 
Thcoriesof  Inspiration,  hy  JohnFrancisStretch,  LL.B.  (Skeffiogton 
&  Co.);  Insurance  Made  Easy,  by  Mr.  Arthur  liende,  of  Man- 
chester;   Though! s  for  the  Thoughtful,  by   William  Boggttt 
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(Kepan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  The  Adheuve  Tostago 
Sta7np,  by  Patrick  Chalmers  (I'jtiingliam  Wilson);  and  a  Paper  by 
Mr.  J.  11.  Whitley,  read  to  the  Members  of  the  German  Athen.-cum, 
on  the  Recent  Exhibitions  at  Earl's  Court,  1887-91  (Waterlow 
&  Sons). 

We  have  also  received  The  Ethical  Prohlem,  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
(Chicago:  Open  Court  Co.);  Papers  of  the  Aynerican  Historical  Asso- 
ciafion  (Putnam's  Sons)  ;  The  Ottoman  Public  Debt :  Translation  of 
the  Anmutl  Report  of  Couticil  of  Administration,  by  Mr.  Vincent 
Caillard  ;  The  Veto  Poiver  ;  its  Origin,  c*(-c.,  by  Edward  Campbell 
Mason,  being  No.  i  of  the  "  Harvard  Historical  Monographs " 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.)  ;  New  Zealand  Crown  Lands  Guide,  No.  10 
(Wellington,  New  Zealand  :  Didsbury)  ;  The  Financial  Condition 
<f  Zealand,  1 890,  by  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson  (Wel- 
lington :  Didsbury)  ;  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Art  Union  of 
London ;  The  Annual  Rejmrt  of  the  St.  Helen's  Free  Public 
Library  Committee;  and  the  Report  of  the  Bradford  Free  Libraries 
and  Art  Museum  Committee. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Adveetisements  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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LYCEUM.— MATINEE,  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 
TO-DAY  (Soturdav),  at  2.  T.i-niplitTHE  LYONS  MAIL  and  Kriday  and  Satur- 
<lny  Nights,  February  27  and  !->.  JIUCll  AI.-i)  AISOl'T  NOTIII.NG  rc\t  Monday.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursdav  Night.  HA  \'ENSW()  il)  next  Fridiiv  NM^-ht.  THE  BELLS 
Saturday  Night.  February  21.  MATIN  lOES,  MliCIl  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,  Saturdays, 
Fel)ruary  yi  and  28,  at  2.  Box  Office  (,Mr.  J .  Hurst)  open  10  to  0,  and  during  the  perlormancc. 
—LYCEUM.  

RINCESS'S  THEATRE.— Mrs.  LANGTRY,  Sole  Lessee 

and  Manaseress.  Last  rerlbrmancefl  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA.  Mrs.  Langtry 
a.s  Cleopatra,  Mr.  Coghlan  as  Antony,  at  8.  For  Cast  tee  daily  papers.  Doors  Open 
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(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— SPECIAL  CONCERTS  next  week. 

^  grand  PROMENADE  CONCERTS  Tliursday  and  Saturday  evening".  No  extra 
charge.  TWEJ.l  T.i  SATURDAY  CONCEIir,  February  21.  Vocalists.  Mile.  Rosina 
Isidor.  Violin,  Madame  NC-ruda  (Lady  Halle).  The  Grand  Orchestra.  Conductor,  Mr. 
August  Manns.   Seats,  Is.  and 'J.-,  tid. 

0  Y  A  L     STATISTICAL  SOCIETY 

(Offices  :  0  Adeloli'  Terrace,  strand,  W.C.,  London). 

The  FOURTH  ORDINARY  MEKTIN(;  of  the  present  Session  will  beheld  on  Tuesday, 
February  17, 185(1,  in  the  Lc  turc  I  iiratu-  ,it  tile  Musenm  of  Practical  Geology,  28  Jermyu 
Street,  S.W.,  at  7.4.^  p.jj.,  when  the  lwtir,wiii^  I'liper  will  be  read  :— 

••  THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  OF  PEA  BODY  BUILDINGS  AND  OTHER  ARTISANS' 
AND  LABOURERS'  BLOCK  DWELLINGS,"  by  Dx.  ABTHUB.  NEWSUOLME,  D.P.H., 
Modical  Officer  of  Health  for  Brighton. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  too  usual  Friday  count-out  was  pre- 
  ceded  last  week  by  a  small  but  rather 

sharp  worry  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
removal  of  the  Nelson  statue  in  Dublin,  and  by  a  debate 
on  the  working-man  and  his  grievances  in  the  matter 
of  Government  contracts.  Neither  discussion  had  much 
reality.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  undoubted  that  if  any  statue 
makes  an  obstruction  in  a  town,  the  corporation  of  that 
town  ought  to  have  a  right  to  remove  it,  and  it  is  equally 
undoubted  that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  would  never 
have  thought  of  removing  the  statue  in  question  if  it  had 
been  set  up  in  honour  of  some  half-treasonable  Irish  spouter 
and  demagogue,  and  not  of  an  English  hero.  As  for  the  second, 
all  public  talk,  and  too  much  writing,  about  the  working- 
man  is  .saturated  with  dishonesty.  It  is  ill  that  he  should 
be  sweated  himself ;  it  is  worse  that  he  should  boycott  and 
bully  other  working-men ;  it  is  worst  that  nobody  seems, 
in  public,  to  be  able  to  talk  on  either  subject  without  an 
eye  to  votes.  In  the  House  of  Loi-ds  Lord  Salisbury 
supplied  a  fresh  proof  of  his  being  ne  rOtisseior  by  giving  a 
demonstration  of  that  finest  of  fine  arts  on  the  amiable 
person  of  Lord  Meath. 

On  Mondai/  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  East  India 
Officers  Bill  and  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and 
Deaf)  Bill  a  .second  time.  Intlie  Commons  Mr.  Cobb,  weary 
of  dead  Dukes,  fastened  upon  live  baccarat  players  as  a  new 
kind  of  the  .savoury  dish  which  the  soul  of  Cobbs  loves.  The 
twelve  o'clock  bar  was  lifted,  and  Mr.  Morley's  long  post- 
poned motion  as  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
came  on.  It  was  debated  on  an  amendment  of  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell's  smartly  enough.  Mr.  Morley  hashed  up  the 
old  story  again  not  too  spiritedly;  Mv.  Balfour  hashed 
Mr.  Morley  in  a  miice  piquante  of  a  beautiful  fashion  ; 
young  Mr.  Harrison  (whom  Mr.  Morley  had  very  un- 
kindly left  out  of  the  story,  now  that  he  sticks  to  Mr. 
Parnell  after  Mr.  Morley  has  left  him)  gave  a  pleasant 
account  of  his  views  of  the  whole  duty  of  an  under- 
graduate towards  the  police  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  intervened 
not  very  forcihly,  and  was  afterwards  indisposed,  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  directed  the  jury  that  the  Government 
Latl  "  been  convicted"  (there  is  a  natural  topsyturvyness  in 
this  kind  of  summing  up)  "  of  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
"  conduct."  VYhereupon  the  said  jury,  not  having  the  fear 
of  Sir  William  before  their  eyes,  promptly  actjuitted  the 
Ciovernment  by  320  to  245.  On  the  putting  of  Mr. 
R'lSSEll's  anieudment  as  a  substantive  motion,  the  Opposi- 
tion indulged  in  one  of  the  tricks  natural  to  it,  and  got 
th-e  debate  adjourned. 

In  the  IIou>e  of  Lords  on  Tiiesday  those  often  estimable 
and  sometimes  delightful  ladies  who  wish  to  vote  ran  in 
danger  of  the  more  than  doubtful  pitronage  of  Lord 
Den.max  ;  but  the  House  was  kind  to  them,  and  rejected 
Lord  Denman,  rather  than  the  Bill,  without  a  division. 
Lord  Dunraven  drew  from  Lord  Knutspord  some  infor- 
mation about  the  discontent  of  Newfoundland;  between 
which  colony,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  France  a 
Colonial  Secretary  may  be  said  at  the  present  moment  to 
l>e  enjoying  a  by  no  means  delightful  time.  The  House  of 
Commons  also,  and  on  a  greater  scale,  had  an  Indian  and 
Colonial  evening.  After  some  preliminary  observations  on 
a  singularly  impudent  proposal  for  a  general  trespass  and 
birds'  egg  lifting  scheme,  which  had  been  exposed  in  the 
Times  (and  which,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  since  been 
abandoned  bv  the  promoters),  several  minor  Indian  matters 
were  handled  Then  Mr.  Buchanan  moved  the  abolition 
of  the  presiilf ntial  commands  in  India — a  most  important 
subject,  b  It,  one  which,  as  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Mr. 
Stanhope  very  properly  argued,  cannot  be  satisfactorily 


handled  except  as  a  Government  measure  introduced  on 
Government  responsibility.  The  motion  was  withdrawn,  and 
Mr.  Howard  Vincent  had  his  innings  as  to  a  Colonial 
Cimference  on  Commerce.  The  debate  slipped  naturally 
into  a  Free  Trade  v.  Protection  groove,  wherein  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  took  the  part  of  the  Freetrader  quav/l  meme, 
who  would  rather  die  in  the  arms  of  Free  Trade  than  be 
made  immoi-tal  in  those  of  her  rival,  while  Mr.  Goschen  put 
the  views  of  less  enthusiastic  economists.  The  motion  was, 
after  a  wrangle,  since  the  Opposition  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  withdrawn,  disposed  of  by  the  previous  question  just  at 
midnight. 

Wednesday  was  given  up  to  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acfs  Amendment  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  with- 
out a  division,  after  a  serious  and  respectable  debate  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  mantifacturing  districts  who 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about  and  what  the  persons 
concerned  wanted.  The  measure  is,  we  believe,  not  popu- 
lar ill  soine  of  those  districts  and  with  some  of  those  per- 
sons ;  not  because  the  employers  have  the  least  desire  to 
neglect  their  "hands,"  but  because  they  think  some  of  its 
dettiils  unworkable.  As  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
subject  knows,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  the  hands  them- 
selves to  observe  the  precautions  enjoined  on  them ;  for 
instance,  not  to  clean  machinery  in  motion  deliberately  and 
for  the  sake  of  saving  themselves  trouble.  But  Sir  Henry 
James  made  concessions  to  criticism,  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  justified  in  congratulating  the  House  on  the  tone 
of  I  he  debate. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thv,rsday  Lord  Salisbury 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Tithes  Bill.  It  was  op- 
posed by  an  amendment  of  Lord  Brabourne's,  which  the 
mover  svipported  in  a  speech  containing  things  not  so  suit- 
able ro  the  present  times  as  true,  and  which  was  not  pressed 
to  a  division.  No  one  else  opposed  the  Bill,  though  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  regretted,  as  we  do,  the 
omission  of  the  i-edemption  clauses,  and  Lord  Selborne 
promised  or  threatened  amendments.  Lord  Salisbury's 
own  speech,  except  that  he  answered  Lord  Brabourne  by 
anticipation,  was  strictly '•  .anodyne  "  and  conciliatory.  It 
is  characteristic  that  Lord  Ivdiberley  was  the  only  person 
who  'lied  to  please  the  groundlings  of  his  party  by  the 
statement  th.at  tithes  are  "  national  property" — a  statement 
which  (unless  made  in  the  sense  that  all  property,  public  or 
private,  can  be  put  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown)  is  legally  and  historically  a  falsehood.  The  Lower 
House  spent  the  whole  evening  on  the  Army  Estimates, 
first,  discussing  in  succession  recruiting  (as  to  which  Sir 
Edward  Hamley  commented  only  too  forcibly  on  the 
ridiculous  physique  of  the  army),  shooting  ranges,  the 
iiingazine  rifle,  and  other  things,  and  then  listening  to  Mr. 
Stanhope's  statement. 
Forennanci  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  proposed  meddling 
Colonial     with  Hindoo  customs,  in  the  Age  of  Consent 

Affairs  jg  meeting  with  increased  opposition.  

The  Canadian  political  contest  is  very  hot,  and  no  one  quite 
knows  what  will  come  of  it.  The  disloyal  party  makes  a 
noise ;  but  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  French  Canadians 
will  not  hear  of  annexation,  and  it  would  be  at  least  dis- 
creditable if  the  rest  did  so.  As  to  the  bait  of  increased 
commercial  prosperity,  that  is  quite  visionary.  Neiv  Eng- 
land is  not  far  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadians  can  look 
there.  On  Wednesday  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir 
Charles  Tupi'ER  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  on  their 
"Liberal"  opponents,  accusing  them,  with  too  much 
appearance  of  truth,  of  treason  to  the  Empire,  and  produc- 
ing .a  most  damaging  document  (the  authenticity  of  which 
has  Ijeen  since  admitted)  by  a  Canadian  "  Liberal "  atd 
new.spaper  editor  informing  the  Americans  of  the  best  way 
to  annexation.    There  is  often  more  apparent  than  rejl 
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violence  about  colonial  politics,  but  this  matter  seems 
serious.  Tlie  Newfoundlanders  are  continuing — this  time 
on  the  subject  of  reciprocity — the  fit  of  singular  bad  temper 
and  bad  conduct  which  has  seized  on  them  recently. 
Although  they  have  an  ancient  European  kingdom  to  bear 
them  in  countenance,  they  should  not  thus  give  place  to  the 
Devil,  who  teaches  that,  if  you  are  small  and  weak,  you 

may  be  naughty.  The  Government  party  in  Chili  is  said 

to  have  experienced  reverses  ;  but  a  man  knows  not  what 

to  believe  in  news  from  that  quarter.  The  newspapers 

have  been  full  of  rumours  of  the  German  Emperor's  deter- 
mination to  have  done  with  that  audacious  Prince  Bismarck, 
who  dares  put  up  newspapers  to  criticize  Imperial  func- 
tionaries and  acts.  Political  ideas  in  Germany  are  in  the 
queerest  muddle  between  the  most  antiquated  and  the  most 
advanced  fallacies.  But  we  should  have  thought  that  "  No 
"  sackee  and  gaggee  too  !  "  was  an  elementary  principle  of 
justice  which  might  have  commended  itself  even  to  a  youth- 
ful War-Lord  in  a  hurry.  The  new  Italian  Ministry  is 

going  to  trim  its  sails  so  as  to  catch  the  wind  both  from 
the  Triple  Alliance  and  France,  to  make  at  once  for  the 
Land  of  Betrenchment  and  that  of  National  Defence.  But 
Italians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  seldom  been  great 
sailors  ;  and  this  is  no  small  task  of  seamanship.- — —The 
Marat  statue  has  been  removed  in  Paris ;  this  is,  at  any 
rate,  better  than  removing  Nelson  in  Dublin.  The  French 
are  furious  at  the  reforms  in  Egyptian  justice  ;  their  repre- 
sentative at  Cairo  has  protested  ;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
will  show  their  wrath  by  retracting  their  consent  to  the 
proposed  employment  of  Egypt's  savings — an  act  thoroughly 
worthy  of  French  conduct  throughout  the  affair. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  delivered  an  im- 
Speechcs.    portant  speech,  touching,  among  other  things, 

on  the  Canadian  business,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Wednesday,  when  Sir 
J OHN  Lubbock  and  the  Marquess  of  Lorne  also  spoke.  On 
the  same  night  Mr.  Stanhope  spoke  at  the  Weavers' 
dinner. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  certainly  hitherto  had  a 
AroSenil  hand  in  bishops.     By  the  elevation  of 

Canon  Creighton  to  the  see  of  Peterborough 
one  of  the  strongest  of  English  Churchmen  is  put  in  a 
place  to  show  his  strength,  and  the  due  reward  is  given  to  a 
career  singularly  varied  in  college  and  University  work  (the 
latter  carried  on  in  utrague  Academia),  in  parochial  duty 
and  in  literary  occupations.  Dr.  Jex-Blake's  appoint- 
ment to  the  Deanery  of  Wells  is  also  a  reward,  though  of  a 
different  kind,  being  the  allotment  of  a  place  of  dignified 
and  comfortable  repose  to  one  who,  in  his  day,  has  done 
good  work  of  a  certain  kind. 

Both  Pope  and  anti-Pope,  both  Mr.  Parnell 
Ireland,     and    Mr.   McCarxthealitt   (or  whatsoever 

name  that  complicated  entity  the  anti-Parnellite 
leader  may  prefer),  are  preparing  for  a  fight  in  Ireland 
by  law  and  by  league,  in  newspaper  and  at  oiisi  prius,  with 
blackthorn  and  billingsgate.  It  is  impossible  even  for  the 
Divinity,  in  such  a  case,  to  comply  with  the  old  prayer, 
"  God  schaw  the  right !  "  but  it  is  comforting  to  think  that 
it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  right  to  be  beaten.— — It  is 
reported,  and  is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  dupes  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  among  the 
Claneicarde  tenants  have  "  come  in." 

The  Shipping  Federation  on  Monday  put  its 
Strikes,     foot  down  at  Cardiff ;  whether  it  will  be  able  to 

keep  it  there  remains  to  be  seen,  but  may  be 
devoutly  hoped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shipping  Unions 
seem  to  wish,  even  from  what  they  call  their  concessions,  to 
captain  the  ships  as  well  as  regulate  the  docks ;  and  they 
are  trying  to  enlist  the  railway  men  at  Cardiff  on  their  side. 
In  the  London  Docks  the  Federation  is  working  vigorously 
on  the  one  satisfactory  line — that  of  "going  and  doing 
"  likewise"  to  the  Unions,  only  without  crime  and 
tyranny. 

Something  like  twelve  thousand  pounds  were 
Miscellaneous,  stolen  on  Monday  from  a  boy  of  seventeen  who 

had  been  sent  by  one  bank  to  another  in  London 
with  that  amount  in  a  leather  case.  If  people  will  deal 
with  such  easily  negotiable  property  in  a  manner  thus 
facilitating  a  certain  kind  of  negotiation,  they  must  take  the 

consequences.  A  curious  case  has  been  heard  during 

the  week  at  Cambridge,  in  which  the  right  of  Universities 
to  impound  stray  cattle  of  a  certain  kind  has  been  once 
more  questioned  and  once  more  confirmed.    It  may  have  1 
reminded  some  readers  of  the  oddest  incident  in  the  history  | 


of  the  Spinning  House,  if  not  in  that  of  English  Prime 
Ministers,  the  charge  brought  by  Mr.  Pitt's  enemies  that 
he,  out  of  pure  hatred  to  womankind,  had  acted  as  an 

amateur  bulldog.-  ^A  fresh  Whitechapel  murder  gratified 

a  certain  kind  of  curiosity  on  Friday  v^eek.  Owing  to 

the  dense  fog  the  Waterloo  meeting  had  to  be  put  ofi"  on 

Wednesday.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  up  a 

howl  about  the  eviction  of  Lord  Londonderry's  collier 
tenants  on  strike  from  the  abodes  which  they  occupy  as 
workmen  of  the  work  they  refuse  to  do.  The  next  appeal 
for  sympathy  will  probably  be  made  for  a  domestic  servant 
who  declines  either  to  work  or  to  leave  his  or  her  master's 
house. 

A  very  important  letter  from  Sir  William 
Correspondence.  LEWIS,  explaining  the  state  of  the  case  at 

Cardiff,  was  published  on  Thursday  morning, 
and  there  appeared  on  the  same  day  one  from  Lord  Lincen 
on  the  subject  of  Greek  pronunciation,  brief,  but  containing 
more  sense  and  scholarship  than  all  the  arguments  of  the 
reformers  in  this  case  (and  the  case  of  Latin,  too,  for  that 
matter)  put  together. 

The  name  of  the  American  Admiral  Porter 
Obituary      was  very  well  known  indeed  in  the  days  of 

the  Civil  War,  but  had  been,  at  least  by 
Englishmen,  little  heard  of  late  years.  General  Sher- 
man, who  died  a  day  later  at  a  fair,  though  not  a  great,  age, 
had  higher  fame.  He  has  been  variously  ranked  among 
the  generals  of  that  war,  a  very  difficult  one  to  criticize. 
His  famous  march  to  the  sea  at  least  entitled  him  fully 
to  the  praise — no  small  one- — of  ausus  contomneQ-e  vana,  and, 
though  his  conduct  in  the  South  excited  the  bitterest  re- 
sentment, it  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  even  harder  to  cany 
on  civil  wars  with  rose-water  than  it  is  to  carry  on  the 
revolutions  which  start  them.  He  was,  perhaps,  not  more 
destitute  of  chivalrous  feeling  than  many  others  ;  and  he 

was  a  better  soldier.  The  unfortunate  "  Poet  Close  " 

will  long  be  remembered  as  the  victim  of  a  disgraceful 
blunder,  followed  by  a  more  disgraceful  act  of  cruelty.  To 
grant  his  pension  was  scandalous ;  to  revoke  it  abominable. 

 Lord  Beauchamp,  who  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease 

on  Thui'sday,  was  an  excellent  Churchman,  a  sound  Tory  in 
general  politics,  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  of  varied 
intellectual  interests,  but  also  a  little  of  a  crotcheteer. 


EGYPT. 

TLIE  assent  of  the  Khedive  to  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's 
scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Egyptian 
judicial  system,  and  the  separation  of  the  judicature  from 
the  Executive,  is  a  matter  for  sincerest  congratulation  both 
to  England  and  to  Egypt.  It  was  both  necessary  and 
desirable  that  the  cruel  and  excessive  character  of  the 
Egyptian  criminal  code  should  be  mentioned  in  the  discus- 
sion, but  we  do  not  think  that  the  change  should  be  based 
upon  that.  Some  pretty  sharp  punishments  (though 
certainly  not  crucifixion)  are  necessary  in  Oriental  countries. 
But  what  is  of  real  importance  is  that  the  administration  of 
the  code,  whether  that  code  be  severe  or  lenient,  should  be 
in  hands  which  are  above  suspicion.  Although  the  cha- 
racter of  the  purely  Egyptian  Civil  Service  has  been  greatly 
raised  in  these  last  years,  such  traditions  as  those  which 
have  been  revealed,  not  by  English  spite,  but  by  French 
indiscretion,  as  having  prevailed  before  the  English 
occupation,  are  not  to  be  eradicated  in  a  day  or  a  decade. 
Moreover,  even  if  there  were  no  direct  corruption  and 
no  direct  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  administrators, 
justice  can  never  be  satisfactorily  administered  in  an 
Oriental  country  until  it  is  under.stood  that  the  judicature 
is  independent,  or  all  but  independent,  of  the  Executive. 
Probably  no  better  selection  could  be  made,  in  point  of 
nationality,  for  the  Supreme  Court  than  an  Englishman, 
with  an  Italian  and  an  Egyptian  for  assessors ;  and  the 
personality  of  the  proposed  officials  seems  to  be  as  satisfac- 
tory as  their  nationality.  If  this  great  reform  is  carried  out, 
yet  another  stone  will  have  been  added  to  a  most  remark- 
able and  creditable  edifice.  The  concomitant  expedition 
to  Tokar  is  an  accidental  coincidence,  and  may  not  betoken 
any  larger  schemes  in  that  direction.  But  as  a  sign  that 
the  English  advisers  of  the  KhediVe,  who  certainly  have 
not  hitherto  erred  in  the  sense  of  rashness,  "  feel  their  feet " 
here,  too,  it  is  as  cheering  in  one  way  as  the  positively 
brilliant  financial  results  which  English  care  has  at  last 
achieved  are  in  another. 
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The  ill- temper  of  the  French  on  the  subject  was  inevitable, 
and  we  have  no  desire  to  aggravate  it  by  designedly  irri- 
tating comment.  We  shall  indeed  frankly  admit  that,  if  such  a 
■contrast  as  the  Egypt  of  to-day  presents  after  eight  years  of 
English  influence,  exercised  under  whatever  difhculties,  with 
the  Egypt  of  eight  years  ago  after  a  much  longer  period  of 
influence  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  French,  were  reversed. 
Englishmen  would  probably  be  very  sore  indeed.  It  must 
be  intensely  annoying  to  Frenchmen  to  see  a  steady  sur- 
plus achieved  by  English  finance  in  a  country  which  French 
liorse-leechcs  bled  to  bankruptcy.  But  we  confess  that  we 
are  once  more  surprised  at  the  strange  maladroitness  dis- 
played by  Frenchmen  in  selecting  the  occasions  and  man- 
ners of  these  protests  of  theirs  agaicst  the  inevitable.  La-st 
time  they  appeared  in  the  character  of  Shylock's  advocate, 
as  defenders  of  the  right  of  Egypt's  creditors  to  refuse 
payment  when  the  debtor  can  raise  money  at  an  easier 
rate.  Now  they  appear  as  obstructors  of  the  improvement 
of  justice  and  champions  of  Shylock  as  well.  Last  time  it 
was  "  Egypt  shall  not  use  her  improved  credit  and  have  her 
"taxes  lightened,  because  you  are  there  and  have  improved  it." 
Now  it  is  "  Because  you  are  there,  and  are  doing  it,  the 
"  Egyptian  shall  not  have  cheaper,  more  merciful,  more 
"  thorough,  more  impartial  justice."  We  cannot  object  to 
the  position  in  which,  by  this  action  of  theirs,  the  French 
place  ourselves ;  but  we  may  be  pardoned  wonderment  at 
their  caring  to  place  us  in  it.  And  when,  as  in  this  case, 
they  speak  plainly,  and  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  go,  instead 

of  lengthening  your  cords  and  strengthening  your  stakes  1 " 
they  make  an  almost  equally  great  mistake.  For  our 
invariable  and  consistent  contention  has  been  that  we  are 
staying  in  Egypt  to  make  Egypt  stronger,  to  enable  her 
some  day  to  go  alone.  These  measures  are  clearly  likely  to 
conduce  to  that  end  ;  if  not,  let  the  French  say  so  and 
prove  it.  If  they  are,  let  them  welcome  them  as  hastening 
the  end  for  which  they  profess  to  wish.  Or  otherwise  let 
them  not  be  surprised  if  no<]  merely  England  but  the  world 
should  conclude  that  their  Ole-toi  is  only  a  somewhat  dis- 
ingenuous aposiopesis  for  a  longer  sentence —  te-toi,  que  je 
mi'y  mette. 


AUTOGKArilS  AND  GRAMMAR. 

MR.  RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD  is  an  American 
man  of  letters  who  owns  a  very  remarkable  set  of 
autographs  and  a  very  remarkable  style.  Both  of  these 
possessions  he  exhibits  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  His  critical 
ideas  are  also  curious,  and  may  be  viewed  in  the  same  mis- 
cellany. Perhaps  if  his  ideas  were  less  quaint  we  might  be 
less  concerned  with  his  grammar.  When  an  author  says 
that  "  only  those  among  us  who  are  curious  in  tracing  the 
"  history  of  English  prose  afiect  to  find  any  pleasure  in 
Addison's  contributions  to  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator" 
he  becomes  highly  interesting.  For  he  may  mean  that 
everybody  likes  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  and  the  other 
essays,  except  persons  curious  about  the  history  of  English 
prose,  and  that  tlicij  only  "affect  "  to  like  their  classics.  Or 
he  may  mean  that  nobody  "among  us"  likes  Addison,  and 
that  only  a  few  specialists  pretend  to  like  him.  However 
we  may  construe  Mr.  Stoddard,  his  confessions  are  signifi- 
cant. "  Thackeray  was  the  last  great  modern  writer  who 
"  enjoyed  the  essays,"  perhaps  because  Thackeray  loas 
"  the  last  great  modern  writer."  But  in  England  people 
who  are  not  great  writers  do  still  enjoy  the  Spectator 
and  we  hope  that  in  America  also  Addison  still  gives 
pleasure.  About  Poe  Mr.  Stoddard  sagaciously  observes 
that  "  his  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  excess  of  ver- 
"  bal  melody."  As  if  verbal  melody  could  be  excessive 
in  poems  !  However,  Poe  is  the  only  American  who 
sins  in  this  excess.  English  poetry  is  full  of  such  cul- 
prits, as  SiiAKsrEARE,  Keats,  Shelley,  and  Coleridge. 
Their  verses  have  an  "  excess  of  verbal  melody,"  we  are 
happy  to  say. 

Attracted  by  opinions  so  novel  and  seductive,  we  pass 
from  Mr.  Stoddard's  ideas  to  his  grammar.  This,  also,  is 
wonderful,  if  not  fearful.  We  recommend  to  young 
"  stylists "  the  following  sentence.  Mr.  Stoddard  is 
writing  about  Mrs.  Browning.  "  Delicate "  (he  means 
sickly)  "  from  her  birth,  and  always  an  invalid,  she 
"  is  represented  as  sufl'ering  from  a  mysterious  ma.lady, 
"  which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  caused  by  a 
"  fall  from  her  horse,  which  she  herself  appears  to  have 
"forgotten,  or  from  a  cough,  which  she  remembered."  A 
malady  might  be  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  but  how 


could  it  be  caused  by  a  fall  from  a  cough  ?  If  Mr.  Stod- 
dard means  that  the  malady  was  caused  by  a  cough,  of 
course  his  public  will  ask  him  what  caused  the  cough.  For 
a  cough  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  symptom  of  bad  health.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  obscure  way,  says  that  the 
malady  was  produced  "  by  a  foil  from  her  horse,  which  she 
"  appears  to  have  forgotten,  or  from  a  cough,  which  she 
"  remembered."  Addison  did  not  Avrite  in  this  manner 
at  all ;  he  wrote  grammar ;  and  people  unaccustomed 
to  grammar  may  only  "affect"  to  like  Addison,  while 
they  revel  in  stories  about  falls  from  coughs.  Mr. 
Stoddard  says  that  Poe's  tales  are  remarkable  for 
"  darkling  imaginative  power,"  and  that  Mrs.  Browning's 
language,  "  though  forcible,  is  violent."  Mr.  Poe's  imagina- 
tion was  never  so  "darkling"  as  the  meaning  of  Mr. 
Stoddard,  nor  did  Mrs.  Browning's  language,  "though 
"  forcible,"  do  such  violence  to  common  sense.  Here  is 
another  example.  Mr.  Stoddard  is  talking  of  Burns. 
"  The  recipient  of  public  money,  to  the  extent  of  obtaining 
"  from  Government  some  forty  pounds  a  year  for  his 
"  service  in  the  excise,  he  was  accused  of  disloyalty, 
"  watched  (as  he  seems  to  have  believed)  by  envious  people 
"  who  coveted  his  petty  emoluments,  and  his  hasty  words, 
"  which  were  no  doubt  often  indicinant  and  injudicious, 
"  reported  to  his  superiors."  Why  did  envious  people 
covet  his  hasty  words  % 

Mr.  Stoddard's  autographs,  apart  from  the  merit  of  his 
literary  opinions  and  the  graces  of  his  diction,  are  very 
curious.  For  example,  he  prints  a  copy  of  Thackeray's 
"  Sorrows  of  Werther."  We  all  suppo.se  that  Thackeray 
wrote 

And  for  all  tlie  wealth  of  Indies 
AVould  do  nothing/o;-  to  liurt  lier. 

But  in  the  autograph  it  is  put 

Would  do  nothing  that  might  hurt  her. 

Then  it  was  by  his  "passion"  that  Wertheii  "no  more 
"  was  troubled  "  in  printed  vei  slons.  In  Mr,  Stoddard's 
copy  we  read 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  nut, 
And  no  more  was  by  them  troubled. 

Which  of  the  two  sets  of  readings  is  correct  1  Mr. 
STODDAJtD  also  publishes  a  song,  previously  inalit,  and  a 
bad  one,  by  Addison  in  which  "sun  "rhymes  to  "  return." 
Perhaps  Joseph  knew  it  was  not  worth  publishing.  This 
piece  is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Stoddard  writes,  "  The  tradition  of 
"  a  former  possessor  is  that  it  was  sent  by  Addison  himself  to 
"  a  gentleman  of  Virginia,  concerning  whom  he  "(who?) 
"  promised  to  tell  me  at  no  distant  date."  Did  Addison 
promise  to  tell  Mr.  Stoddard  1  Perhaps  the  gentleman  of 
Virginia  was  Colonel  Henry'  Esjiond.  Another  autograph 
is  a  very  much  corrected  page  of  a  review  by  Scott.  Mr. 
Stoddard  says  that  it  was  "  scrawled "  in  Scott's  last 
year,  and  is  "  almost  illegible."  In  the  copy  it  is  not  only 
perfectly  legible,  but  the  handwriting  is  at  least  as  good  as 
Scott's  in  his  best  days.  Nov/,  in  his  last  years.  Sir 
Walter's  hand  was  really  all  but  illegible,  a  most  curious, 
contorted,  and  gouty  scribble.  He  used  a  new  machine, 
which  was  supposed  to  support  the  fingers,  but  it  was  of 
no  great  avail,  and  it  is  assuredly  most  interesting  that 
he  should  have  written  so  clearly  in  this  page  of  prose. 


•     THE  TIPPERARY  PIZZLE. 

MANY  very  telling  things  were  said  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  in  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his 
amendment  to  Mr.  Morley's  motion  the  other  night,  and 
there  was  much  good  argument  and  eftective  satire  in  Mr. 
Balfour's  contribution  to  the  debate.  But  we  doubt 
whether  anything  uttered  by  either  of  them  adds  anything 
to  the  completeness  with  which  the  true  description  of  that 
debate  was  hit  off  in  a  couple  of  unadorned  sentences — 
sentences  pretending  neither  to  rhetorical  nor  to  epigram- 
matic distinction,  and,  indeed,  claiming  no  other  merit  than 
that  of  a  plain  statement  of  fact — which  fell  from  the  Chief 
Secretary.  "  The  House,"  he  said,  "  is  asked  to  go  through 
"  all  the  elaborate  forms  of  a  vote  of  censure,  and  men  have 
"  been  whipped  up  from  the  furthest  ends  of  the  earth  to 
"  decide  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  or  are 
"  not  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  position  because  three 
"  or  four  gentlemen  in  Tipperary,  when  a  Privy  Councillor 
"  and  an  ex-member  of  the  Cabinet  happened  to  be  present, 
"  have  had  their  heads  broken.  I  call  it  ridiculous."  And 
ridiculous  it  was  ;  so  ridiculous  that,  though  Mr.  B.\lfour 
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went  on  to  point  out,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  that, 
inasmuch  as  it  dealt  with  matters  about  to  become  the 
subject  of  judicial  im^uiiy,  there  was  something  worse 
than  absurdity  about  it,  we  do  not,  for  our  own  part, 
care  to  insist  much  upon  this  more  serious  aspect  of  it. 
That  row  of  Privy  Councillors  who  sit,  "a  terrible  show," 
on  the  Front  Bench  to  the  Speaker's  left  have  in  truth 
laboured  so  ixssiduously  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  to 
eaibarrass  the  administi'ation  of  law  and  pervert  the 
course  of  justice  in  Ireland  that  a  fresh  example  of  the 
outrage  seems  hardly  worth  noticing.  It  cannot,  at  any 
rate,  be  said  to  give  distinction  to  the  debate  in  which 
it  occurs.  But  what  does  single  out  that  debate  from 
among  other  Parliamentary  exercitations  of  the  same  kind 
is  the  exceptionally  trumpery  character  of  its  pretext. 
No  sorrier  performance  than  Mr.  Morley's  speech  has 
ever  been  witnessed  even  from  that  most  uninspired  and 
uninspiring  of  performers,  nor  has  any  more  infelicitous 
peroration  been  ever  blundered  into  within  living  memory 
by  any  House  of  Commons  orator.  Mr.  Morley  is  more 
often  guilty  than  any  other  Parliamentary  debater  of  that 
most  disastrous  of  debater's  slips — the  utterance  of  double- 
edged  sentences  which  cut  his  own  rhetorical  fingers,  and 
provoke  hearty  applause  and  laughter  from  opponents  on 
that  account.  It  is  bad  enough  to  make  one  of  these  slips 
at  any  point  in  a  Parliamentary  speech,  but  to  do  so  during,' 
its  last  few  minutes  is  fatal ;  and  in  the  echo  of  the 
"  counter-cheers "  which  had  been  provoked  by  the  mal- 
adroit appeal  of  the  patron  of  boycotting  and  intimidation 
to  the  "  old  love  of  freedom  "  among  the  constituencies, 
Mr.  Morley's  carefully  prepared  debating-club  tag  about 
something  "  having  been  burnt  deep,  and  rightly  burnt 
"  deep,  into  the  soul  of  the  Irish  people,"  fell  painfully  liat 
on  the  ears  even  of  his  own  supporters. 

Didi  he  wish,  when  he  rose  to  speak  at  half-past  four 
o'clock,  that  it  were  midnight,  and  all  were  well " — at 
least  as  ^well  as  a  defeat  by  a  thumping  majority  can  be  ? 
We  do  not  know.  It  may  have  been  so,  or  it  may 
not;  but  it  ought  to  have  been  so  if  it  was  not.  For 
we  should  have  a  far  lower  opinion  of  Mr.  Morley's 
judgment  on  "a  case"  than  in  fact  we  have,  if  we 
supposed  him  capable  of  regarding  his  brief  of  the  other 
night  with  any  complacency.  If,  as  he  boasts,  his  bring- 
ing up  in  the  surgery  has  steeled  him  to  the  sight  of 
broken  heads,  his  later  experience  in  the  library  has  given 
him  passable  skill  in  patching  up  and  plastering  over  a 
fractured  argument.  But  it  has  prevented  him  from  ever 
mistaking  it  for  a  sound  one,  and  we  can  confidently  credit 
him  with  having  felt  that  the  solution  of  continuity  in  Mr. 
Harrison's  scalp  on  the  Day  of  Tipperary  was  not  nearly  so 
serious  as  the  flaws  in  his  one  while  advocate's  case.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  when  Mr.  Morley's  "  thoughtful 
'■  hat  " — as  an  irreverent  critic  has  called  it — was  knocked 
ofi'  in  front  of  the  Tipperary  court-house,  it  carried  away  its 
thought-producing  contents.  Mr.  Morley  picked  up  his 
hat,  but  left — perhaps  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
never  missed — his  head;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  not  recovered  it  when  he  delivered  his  subsetjuent 
speeches  in  England,  and  pledged  himself  to  give  JMr. 
Balfour's  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  beasts 
of  the  field — in  a  Parliamentary  sense.  How  he  came 
to  sustain  this  loss  of  an  article  which  even  in  these 
days  of  machine-made  politics  a  politician  cannot  safely 
dispense  with  is  not  quite  clear,  but  our  own  impression  is 
that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  3Iorley's  early  surgical  experiences, 
he  ivas  a  little  flustered  by  the  Tipperary  cudgel-play. 
After  all,  to  have  seen  many  broken  heads  does  not  make 
it  any  the  less  novel  an  experience  to  see  even  a  few  heads 
broken.  It  would  be  no  reproach  to  Mr.  Morley  that  he 
should  not  have  been  able  to  survey  an  Irish  street  sci  im- 
mage  with  that  critical  composure  which  alone  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  give  an  opinion  worth  anything  on  the  question 
which  he  so  precipitately  and  unscientifically  resolved  in  a'sense 
adverse  to  the  police.  If  he  actually  failed — and  it  is  on'y 
charitable  to  assume  such  a  failure  on  his  part — to  foresee 
that  a  row  was  sui-e  to  be  got  up  for  his  special  edification, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  say  what  he  might  or  might  not 
have  failed  to  see  when  actually  on  the  spot,  or  to  put 
limits  to  the  nnmber  of  hallucinations  of  which  he  might 
have  been  the  victim.  A  mind  so  "  innocent  and  quiet  " 
might  for  all  we  know  have  taken  the  court-house  "  for  a 
"  hermitage,"  and  the  mob  for  a  procession  of  peaceful 
pilgrims  seeking  adtnission  to  it  in  the  desire  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  saintly  men  within. 

But  what  has  happened  since  Mr.  Morley  injudiciously 


challenged  the  Chief  Secretary  to  a  Parliamentary  duel 
to  the  death  is  evidently  this.  First,  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  a  '*  rise  "  had  been  taken  out  of  him  by  the 
patriots  who  invited  him  to,  or  found  him  at,  Tipperary  ; 
then  he  began  to  wonder  whether  his  crowd  bad  been — 
could  have  been — quite  as  child-like  and  bland  as  he  had 
represented,  and,  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  believed  them  to 
be ;  and,  finally,  events  in  Ireland  convinced  him  that, 
whatever  might  be  his  private  opinion  of  the  mood  of  his 
crowd,  or  of  the  behaviour  of  his  "stripling"  hero,  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  get  his  original  view  on  these  matters 
accepted  by  Parliament  and  the  public.  The  "  crowded 
"hour"  of  Ballinakill  had  thrown  the  Day  of  Tipperary 
completely  into  the  shade.  It  had  proved  that  an  Irish 
mob  was  not  what  Mr.  Morley's  fancy  had  painted  it,  and, 
above  all,  that  the  youth  whom  Mr.  Paunell  proudly  pre- 
sented to  his  countrymen  as  the  "  only  man  who  could 
"  fight  the  police  " — the  paladin  who  "  had  choked  three 
"  of  them  " — was  a  highly  ineligible  principal  witness  in 
support  of  a  charge  of  police  brutality.  When  these  things 
were  made  clear  to  him,  Mr.  Morley  no  doubt  was  "  sorry  he 
"spoke,"  or,  at  any  rate,  that  he  spoke  out  so  "  loud  and 
"bold"  at  Swindon,  and  would  have  given  something  to 
pay  forfeit  to  Mr.  Balfour,  and  declare  the  match  oft". 
This,  however,  being  impos.sible,  he  had  to  fight,  and  very 
gingerly  he  set  about  it.  Nothing,  we  are  sure,  but  the 
absolute  necessity  of  dropping  the  stripling,  and  with  it 
all  the  more  promising  part  of  the  case,  would  have 
induced  Mr.  Morley  to  make  as  much  as  he  did  of  the 
"  packed  court "  grievance  and  the  attack  on  ?Ir.  Shannon 
— a  volley  of  stones,  ill  directed,  from  the  very  door  of  the 
owner's  conservatory.  Something  had  to  be  put  in  to 
fill  out  the  speech,  and  this  most  absurd,  and,  what  is  far 
worse,  most  unworthy,  and  in  Mr.  Morley's  mouth  un- 
seemly, charge  against  the  Chief  Secretary  of  having 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  conviction  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  O'Brien  by  foul  means  had  necessarily  to  be  laboured. 
Yet  even  by  these  illegitimate  means  it  was  not  found, 
possible  to  spin  out  the  empty  debate.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
intervention  before  the  dinner-hour,  and  that  on  the  puerile 
plea  that  the  Government  were  "  evading  discussion  "  of 
a  vote  of  censure,  by  accepting  a  direct  vote  of  confidence 
in  themselves — a  contention  rather  like  maintaining  that 
the  opposition  of  logical  contradictories  is  a  milder  form 
than  the  opposition  of  logical  contraries — was  in  itself  a 
sign  of  weakness ;  and  the  talk  in  general  on  the  Glad- 
stonian  side,  whether  English  or  Irish  talk-  -the  latter  very 
scanty  in  amount-  -was  exceptionally  feeble  and  ineffective. 
The  official  Opposition,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  shown 
with  greater  distinctness  that  they  were  "  walking  through  " 
their  parts  in  a  play  which,  if  they  could  have  done  so 
with  decency,  they  would  have  been  very  glad  to  "  take 
"  out  of  the  bill  "  altogether.  No  sign  of  any  real  interest 
in  the  evening's  proceedings  was  visible  on  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  vmtil  an  opportunity  arose  of  accommodating 
the  McCarthyites,  by  wriggling  out  of  an  honourable  under- 
standing ;  and  this  opportunity  Sir  Willia.m  IIarcourt, 
of  course,  seized  upon  with  all  the  chivalrous  ardour  of  his 
nature.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  clearer  on  the  mere- 
statements  of  the  two  Whips  as  to  what  passed  between 
them  than  that  the  Gladstonian  leaders  agreed  to  limit  the 
debate,  not  only  on  Mr.  Morley's  motion,  but  on  Mr. 
PcUSSell's  amendment,  to  one  night.  The  Iri^ih  party  weie, 
of  course,  not  bound  by  any  such  arrangement,  and  if  they 
chose  to  get  up  at  midnight  and  oppose  it,  the  point,  as- 
Mr.  Balfour  truly  said,  was  not  one  worth  staying  out  of 
bed  to  contest.  Mr.  Sexton  would  have  carried  his  point 
without  the  aid  which  was,  with  such  eager  subservience, 
tendered  to  him  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  Tiiis^ 
however,  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  occupants  of  that 
distinguished  position  have  conti'ived,  in  the  matter  of 
Parliamentary  conduct,  to  combine  the  shabby  with  the 
gratuitous. 


THE  LATEST  WHITECHAPEL  MURDEK. 

WHETHER  Thomas  Sadler  did,  or  did  not  murder 
Frances  Cole  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  a  jury,  and  which  it  would  therefore  be  most 
improper  to  discuss  now.  The  police  seem  to  have  aett-tl, 
when  they  did  act,  with  commendable  promptitude,  and  to 
have  arrested  a  man  whom  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to 
arrest.  For  whatever  account  Sadler  may  be  able  to  give 
of  his  conduct  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  of  his 
association  with  the  murdered  woman,  the  suspicion  which 
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at  present  attaches  to  his  movements  ought  to  be  cleared 
up,  one  way  or  the  other.  A  more  legitimate,  as  well  as  a 
more  interesting,  subject  of  inquiry  than  Sadler's  guilt  or 
innocence  is  the  relations  of  the  murder  discovered  last 
Satm-day  morning  with  the  series  of  similar  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  same  neighbourhood  since  Christmas  1887. 
Now  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  by  no  means  certain  that  all  the 
wretched  women  who  met  their  deaths  in  this  way  were 
the  victims  of  the  same  individual.  Crime  begets  crime, 
and  murder  has  peculiar  powers  of  propagating  itself.  A 
savage  outrage,  especially  if  fatal  to  life,  excites  not  only  a 
morbid  hankering  after  details,  but  even  a  depraved 
desire  of  imitation.  The  unknown  personage  whose 
abominable  nickname  should  not  be  allowed  to  pollute  the 
pages  of  respectable  newspapers  may  have  had  more  than 
one  rival ;  a  careful  examination  of  these  cases,  both  as 
they  agree  and  as  they  differ  with  each  other,  shows  that  in 
only  three  are  there  unmistakable  traces  of  the  same  hand 
having  been  at  work.  The  author  of  this  homogeneous 
trio,  which  need  not  be  further  particularized,  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  homicidal  maniac.  Ordinary  motives  for  his  acts 
have  never  been  supplied  and  cannot  be  suggested.  The 
women  he  killed  were  the  poorest  of  their  class,  mere  walkers 
of  the  humblest  streets,  equally  unlikely  to  inspire  passion, 
jealousy,  or  revenge.  The  wounds  were  inflicted  with  skill 
and  precision,  there  were  no  signs  of  any  struggle,  and  the 
bodies  were  invariably  mutilated.  Homicidal  mania  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  well  known  to  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
is  often  accompanied  by  extreme  cunning,  so  that  it  may  be 
more  difficult  to  detect  the  culprit  than  if  he  were  sane. 
Indeed,  he  is  sane  in  the  sense  once  applied  to  that  term 
by  an  eminent  judge.  He  would  not,  that  is  to  say,  com- 
mit the  offence  in  the  presence  of  a  policeman  or  of  a 
crowd  The  VVhitechapel  murderer,  if  there  be  any  one 
entitled  to  that  general  appellation,  always  performed  his 
task  at  night,  and  always  selected  a  lonely  spot  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  must  also  have  taken  minute  and  extraordinary 
precautions  from  the  moment  of  starting  on  his  errand 
until  he  had  returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  came. 
For  the  summary  application  of  lynch  law  would  have 
been  the  inevitable  result  of  his  being  caught  red-handed. 

That  Frances  Cole  was  murdered  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  place  was  Whitechapel,  and  the  time  the  middle  of  the 
night.  But  thefce  circumstances  are  obviously  insufficient 
to  connect  this  particular  crime  with  its  too  numerous 
predecessors.  The  points  of  difference  are,  indeed,  more 
significant  than  the  points  of  resemblance.  There  was,  for 
instance,  no  mutilation  of  the  body.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  man  was  interrupted,  and  forced  to  run  before  his 
horrible  business  had  been  completed.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  the  result  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  and 
before  the  magistrate.  (_)n  the  contrary,  the  constable  on 
duty  heard  nothing  at  all,  and  saw  nothing  except  the 
woman  lying  on  the  ground,  still  with  some  faint  signs  of 
life  about  her.  He  may  even  have  passed  the  murderer 
without  noticing  him  before  he  came  upon  the  remains  of 
the  victim.  Then  the  criminal,  whoever  he  may  be,  ran  the 
greatest  possible  risk  of  discovery,  ;ind  indeed  escaped  by 
the  merest  accident,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  If  the 
constable  had  immediately  gone  in  pursuit  he  might  have 
been  caught ;  though  perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  a 
policeman  was  right  not  to  leave  the  corpse,  which  might 
have  been  removed  in  his  absence.  The  Whitechapel 
murderer,  unless  dotage  is  overtaking  him,  would  have 
been  more  cautious.  Indeed,  the  whole  tbeory  of  the 
police  and  of  the  prosecution  is  incompatible  with  the  idea 
that  the  old  crimes  are  being  continued.  Sadler, 
according  to  the  story  as  hitherto  told,  was  drunk, 
apparently  as  drunk  as  a  man  can  be.  Now, 
whatever  else  the  Whitechapel  murderer  may  be,  he 
is  certainly  not  a  drunkard,  or  he  would  have  been  caught 
long  ago.  We  say  nothing  about  the  published  statement 
that  Sadler  was  abroad  while  no  less  than  four  of  the 
murders  occurred.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  assertion  is 
not  authentic,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  Sadler  had  anything  to  do  with  the  death  of 
Frances  Cole.  This  poor  woman,  unless  the  whole  founda- 
tion of  the  view  taken  by  the  police  be  rotten,  was  killed  in 
a  quarrel,  or  after  a  quarrel.  Sadler  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  had  been  robbed,  and  that  he  would  "  do  for  " 
the  people  who  had  robbed  him.  Perhaps  nobody  said  so. 
Perhaps  it  was  somebody  else.  But  certainly  the  facts,  so 
far  as  they  are  at  present  known,  point  to  some  vulgar, 
drunken  brawl,  such  as  might  occur  in  a  low  neighbour- 
hood at  any  time,  rather  than  to  the  deliberate  and  un- 


provoked butchery  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  phrase  "Whitechapel  murder."  A  sailor  just 
discharged,  with  his  pockets  full  of  money  and  his  bead 
full  of  drink,  is  as  striking  a  contrast  as  could  well  be 
imagined  to  the  fiend  with  perverted  instincts  who  cannot 
resist  the  gratification  of  his  lust  for  blood. 


COLO>;iES  AND  COMMERCE. 

THE  reason  which  Mr.  Vixcent  tave  for  consenting  tc; 
withdraw  his  motion  for  a  free  conference  between 
the  mother-country  and  the  colonies,  as  to  how  they  are  to 
I  l)ecome  better  friends,  was  more  characteristic  than  he  wok 
doubtless  aware.  He  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  the 
sympathetic  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Now,  sympathetic  as  it  was,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cosohen 
was  about  as  steady  a  shower  of  cool  water  as  we  remember 
to  have  seen  poured  on  any  proposal  in  our  time.  It  was 
politely  done;  but  it  was  workmanlike  and  drenching. 
Still  Mr.  Goschen  expressed  "  sympathy,"  and  that  was 
enough  for  Mr.  Vincent.  In  this  he  showed  himself 
true  Imperial  Federationist.  The  distinguished  members 
of  this  party  have  "  expressed  sympathy  "  now  for  some 
years,  and  have  been  content  with  expressions  of  sympathy. 
It  is  a  harmless  attitude,  but  not  a  fruitful.  ]Mr.  Goschen, 
with  all  his  sympathy,  rather  cruelly  described  it,  on 
Tuesday  night,  as  following  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Imperial 
Federation  "  and  Commercial  Zollvereins  are,  after  all, 
matters  of  business,  and  should  be  proceeded  with  by  way  of 
definite  proposal,  and  the  resolute  tackling  of  fact. 

Such  a  proposal  as  Mr.  Yixcent's — that  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  should  foregather  and  talk  about 
farther  commercial  intercourse — is  not  at  all  definite.  Ami 
it  might  be  conceivably  rather  dangerous.  In  common  life 
it  is  not  thought  prudent  for  people  ivbo  are  getting  on 
very  well,  but  have  various  relations  which  are  capable  of 
producing  quarrels,  to  begin  discussing  them  suddenly  and  at 
large.  The  wisdom  of  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie  is  commonly 
realized  in  such  cases.  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Vincent 
had  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  easily  his  conference 
might  breed  a  speedy  and  a  violent  quarrel.  No  sooner 
had  he  made  his  motion,  and  Mr.  Staveley  Hill  seconded 
it,  than  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  rose  to  point  out  the  snake  in 
the  grass.  A  commercial  union  with  the  colonies  is  only 
Protection  writ  in  another  way ;  and  Protection  means  ti. 
"  dear  loaf"  for  this  country,  and  we  will  have  none  of  it. 
Now  it  is  very  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Lowther  said.  Free- 
trade  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted  quite  so  universally  as 
it  was ;  and  Mr.  Goschen  was  on  very  safe  ground  when 
he  reminded  honourable  gentlemen  opposite  that  they  had 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  so  many  once  sacred  jjrinciples 
that  they  need  not  lift  their  hands  with  horror  when  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Cobden  are  made  light  of.  Still,  though 
all  this  may  be  soothing  to  Mr.  Lot/ther,  and  is  good 
war  against  the  Opposition,  it  does  not  bring  us 
any  nearer  a  definite  answer  to  the  questions,  Can  we 
have  a  commercial  union  with  the  colonies,  and,  if  so,  of 
what  kind  1  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  discuss  a  matter  of 
this  sort  at  congresses  or  elsewhere  in  the  abstract.  We 
must  have  a  distinct  object  before  us  if  a  discussion  is  nr^t 
to  end  in  a  haze  of  words.  Will  anybody  come  forward 
with  the  outlines  of  a  union  as  a  starting  point]  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  has  been  done ;  but  the  prospect  which  it 
sets  before  the  mother-country  is  only  this — that,  ifahe  taxes 
herself  so  as  to  secure  the  home  market  for  colonial  raw 
material,  the  colonies  will  promise  to  tax  her  manufactures 
a  trifie  less  than  those  of  other  people's.  As  there  is  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  this  to  deter  the  colonies  from  makiog 
their  taiift'  prohibitory  to  the  mother-country,  provided 
they  also  make  it  rather  more  than  prohibitory  to  other 
peoples,  it  does  not  seem  a  boon  of  so  tempting  a  nature 
that  Englishmen  should  be  prepared  for  the  sake  of  it  to 
sacrifice  the  power  which  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  a  manufixcturing  and  overpopulated  country 
like  this — the  power  of  getting  its  raw  material  acil 
its  food  cheap.  A  Zollverein  by  which  the  colonies  wouid 
take  our  manufactures  duty-free  in  return  for  differential 
duties  in  their  favour  on  raw  material  and  food  would  l)e 
an  intelligible  arrangement.  The  colonies,  however,  wouW 
not  listen  to  it  for  a  moment,  for  two  satisfactory  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  several  of  them  I'aise  their  revenue  hy 
Customs,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  therefore  they  caniioi 
let  us  in  duty-free.    In  the  second  place,  there  are  many 
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interests  protected  by  colonial  tariffs  which  would  tear  the 
Empire  to  pieces  before  they  left  themselves  exposed  on  equal 
terms  to  the  competition  of  English  manufacturers.  If,  then, 
commei'cial  union  can  give  us  only  pretty  much  what  we 
have  in  return  for  heavy  sacrifices,  of  what  good  will  it  be  ? 
It  is  very  well,  no  doubt,  to  make  much  of  the  colonies,  and 
to  recognize  their  value,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  permit 
the  colonies  to  tax  us  and  give  as  little  as  they  like  in  return. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  quite  persuaded  that  the  appeal  to 
the  mercy  of  the  colonies  which  is  occasionally  heard  from 
Imperial-Federal  quarters  is  either  wise  or  dignified.  To 
tell  the  colonies  that  we  cannot  exist  without  them  is,  un- 
less human  nature  has  undergone  a  vast  change  of  late 
years,  the  surest  possible  way  of  encouraging  them  to  put 
up  their  price.  Perhaps  if  we  took  to  letting  all  this  alone 
for  a  little  it  might  do  no  harm. 


ITALY. 

THE  interest  of  the  recent  change  in  Italian  politics  is 
twofold,  but  one  side  of  it  concerns  Europe  generally, 
and  England  in  particular,  much  more  than  the  other. 
Whether  the  Government  of  the  Marchese  Di  Rudini  will 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  in  Parliament  and  with  the  country 
is  a  question  interesting,  but  less  interesting  to  English- 
men than  to  Italians.  It  is  quite  natural  that,  after  the 
disruption  of  so  apparently  prevailing  a  party  as  Signer 
Crispi's,  cries  of  treachery  and  the  like  should  be  raised 
against  those  members  of  it  who  support,  much  more  who 
take  part  in,  the  new  Ministry.  It  is  still  more  natural 
that  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  quite  passed  from  (it 
has  had  no  time  to  re'apse  into)  the  state  of  bai-barism 
which  demands  Home  Rule  for  districts  which  have  no 
real  independent  existence,  a  good  deal  of  particularist 
feeling  should  be  shown  in  the  matter.  It  is  most 
natural  of  all  that  the  incomers  should  in  divers  ways 
and  various  fashions  announce  that  the  three-hooped  pot 
is  forthwith  to  have  ten  hoops.  Italy  is  notoriously  a 
very  heavily  taxed  country  ;  it  has  been  so  ever  since 
it  attained  to  unity  and  constitutionalism,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  }"et  awake  to  the  fact  that  constitutional 
government  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  government 
yet  invented.  The  wastefullest  despotism  can  seldom  have 
equalled  the  expenditure  of  free  Governments  like  those  of 
England  and  France  of  the  present  day.  Italy  is  not  rich, 
and  has  comparatively  little  trade,  while  in  past  times  her 
fighting  was  chiefiy  done  for  her.  A  great  army  and  a 
greater  navy,  with  the  suitable  apparatus  of  civil  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  kept  up  for  nothing,  and  there  is  very  little 
to  keep  it  up  on  in  Italy  but  the  earnings  of  the  Italian 
peasant  and  the  posses.sions  of  the  Italian  small  proprietor. 
At  the  same  time  Italy  has,  and  no  shame  to  her,  "  aspira- 
"  tions,"  and  aspirations  cost  money.  It  is  her  business 
and  the  Marchese  di  Rudini's  to  adjust  these  two  facts  or 
classes  of  facts.  On  the  whole,  we  are  rather  glad  that  it 
is  not  ours. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  our  business  to  inquire, 
or  at  least  watch,  what  efi'ect  the  change  may  have  on 
general  European  politics.    Here  we  have  one  very  solid 
fact  to  go  upon.    The  disquiet  under  which  Europe  had 
suffered  for  years  was  allayed  in   the  most  remarkable 
manner  by  the  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
with  or  without  possible  reinforcements  in  the  background. 
It  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  members  of  that  alliance 
that  each  never,  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber.  Of 
-course  not.    But,  at  the  same  time,  Rvissia  is  paying  un- 
wonted court  to  Austria,  the  German  EjirEROR  (in  the 
intervals  of  denouncing  that  wicked  Prince  Bismarck)  is 
whispering  soft  nothings  to  French  artists  about  the  great 
M.  Meissonier,  and  the  Marchese  di  Rudini  announces  his 
intention  of  endeavouring  to  heal  the  breach  which  that 
other  wicked   person,   Signer  Crispi,  widened  between 
France  and  Italy.    It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle.    The  Triple 
Alliance  will  continue,  only  each  member  will  "  bring  a 
"  friend"';  all  the  lions  will  lie  down  with  all  the  lambs; 
the  golden  age  will  return.    Only  ;  will  it  1    That  much- 
neglected  study,  the  study  of  human  nature,  does  not 
wholly  encourage  us  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  When 
being  united  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  or  otherwise,  with  Lydia, 
a  man  begins  to  pay  attentions  to  Chloe,  the  results  are 
fiitally  uniform  ;  Lydia  never  sees  it  in  the  right  light,  and 
Chloe  is  never  contented  with  a  share  of  allegiance.  Thei-e 
was  no  surer  sign  that  the  Falstaff  of  the  Merry  TFires 


was  a  little  fiiiled  than  liis  unlucky  suggestion  that  Mrs. 
Ford  and  Mrs.  Pac;e  should  "divide  him."  Now,  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  seem  to  be  going  on  this  fatal 
principle.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  still  bound  by 
vows  of  unalterable  fidelity  to  each  other — vows  which 
imply  something  very  like  unalterable  enmity  to  Russia 
and  France.  Yet  Germany  and  Austria  are  separately 
flirting  with  Russia,  and  Germany  and  Italy  are  separately 
flirting  with  France.  This  more  than  "  Double  Arrange- 
"  ment  "  demands  a  political  dramatist  of  unusual  force  to 
anticipate  its  conclusion.  For  our  parts,  we  are  in  that 
modest  mood  of  the  Laureate,  we  "  will  stand  and  mark." 
But,  as  a  perfectly  irrelevant  finale,  let  us  observe  that  we 
wish  there  were  less  dispute  about  the  merits  of  the  1 1  o- 
ton  gun  and  the  magazine  rifle. 


SHIPOWNERS  AND  THE  UNION. 

THE  decidedly  confused  and  withal  absurdly  noisy  busi- 
ness called  the  Cardiff  strike  has  been  at  last  explained 
by  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis's  letter  to  the  Times  of  Thursday.  It 
has  been  simply  one  part  of  the  general  attempt  of  the 
Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union  to  make  itself,  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  to  make  its  secretary,  Mr. 
Wilson,  master  of  the  shipping  trade  of  the  country.  The 
tippers  in  the  Bute  Dock  who  were  unwise  enough  to  go  on 
strike  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Union  have  been  the 
victims  this  time.  Like  the  railway  servants  of  the  Cale- 
donian who  threw  up  their  places  in  order  to  support  the 
men  of  the  North  British,  and  stood  out  too  long,  they  have 
simply  lost  their  places.  It  is  unnecessary  to  feel,  and  still 
less  to  profess,  sympathy  for  the  "  unfortunate  men  "  who 
have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Wilson.  After  all,  they  broke 
their  contracts.  They  did  what  they  knew  to  be  an 
illegal  thing  in  order  to  put  constraint  on  the  Dock  Corn- 
pan)',  and  used  what  they  thought  was  their  power  to  inflict 
loss  on  the  Company  for  a  purpose  in  which  they  held  that 
their  own  intei-ests  were  concerned.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  pitied  in  their  failure.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  they  had  any  grievances  of  their  own.  They  struck  in 
order  to  prevent  the  Dock  Company  from  loading  a 
steamer  called  the  Glengeldcr,  which  was  manned  by 
"  free "  workmen  in  the  employment  of  the  Shipping 
Federation.  This  vessel  had  been  blocked  by  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  Union  as  part  of  the  well-known  scheme  for 
forcing  all  shipowners  to  employ  only  Union  men.  The 
effort  of  the  Cardiff  tippers  to  stop  work  on  her  was  an  out- 
rageous piece  of  tyranny.  That  it  should  have  been  in- 
stantly and  completely  beaten  is  a  matter  of  unmixed  satis- 
faction. If  the  men  who  made  it  sufler,  we  need  not  forget 
that  their  success  would  have  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
suffering  on  others.  The  ease  with  which  they  have  been 
beaten  will  possibly  do  something  to  deter  imitators.  But 
it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  lesson  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  before  the  "  new  Unions  "  understand 
it,  or  before  labourers  learn  that  they  ai'e  not  really  con- 
sulting their  own  interests  l)y  blindly  obeying  the  call  of 
the  new  Unions. 

The  loss  of  their  places  by  the  Cardiff  tippers  will  be  a 
light  price  to  pay  for  the  stoppage  of  the  general  strike 
which  the  Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union  has  been  in- 
dustriously endeavouinng  to  foment.  There  has  been 
absolutely  nothing  new  about  this  pernicious  enterprise. 
The  Union  has  been,  as  it  quite  openly  confesses,  for 
some  time  endeavouring  to  confine  employment  on  ships 
to  its  own  membei's.  From  time  to  time  it  denies  in 
general  terms  that  it  has  any  such  intention.  But  these 
denials  are  idle  in  face  of  the  notorious  facts  that  vessels 
which  employ  free  crews  are  blocked,  and  that  Union  men 
are  called  upon  to  refuse  to  ship  with  non-Unionists,  and 
even  to  leave  vessels  on  which  men  not  belonging  to  their 
own  body  have  been  shipped.  A  counter  charge  is  made 
by  the  Union  that  the  Shipping  Federation  is  endeavouring 
to  break  it  up  by  refusing  to  employ  its  members. 
The  foundation  of  fact  for  the  assertion  is,  that  the  Federa- 
tion has  found  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a  guarantee  from 
the  men  it  employs  that  they  will  not  help  the  Union. 
But  the  Federation  will  employ  Unionists  who  will  give 
the  promise.  If  they  cannot  give  the  promise  and  still 
remain  in  the  Union,  that  is  because  it  habitually  demands 
from  its  members  obedience  to  a  set  of  rules  which  are  in- 
consistent with  freedom  of  labour.  There  can,  it  is  true, 
be  no  denial  that  the  fight  is  between  two  organizations ; 
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but  that  is  because  the  shipowners  have  been  driven  to 
combine  for  their  own  defence  against  the  organized  attack 
made  on  them.  They  at  least  are  prepared  to  employ 
all  men  who  seek  employment.  They  exclude  nobody  in 
theory  and  in  practice,  only  those  whose  object  it  is  to 
exclude  others.  There  is  no  question  of  wages — what  is  at 
stake  is  the  authority  of  shipowners  and  of  the  masters  of 
their  ships.  The  Union  is  good  enough  to  say  that,  in 
cases  where  its  members  have  behaved  badly,  it  will,  if  due 
representation  is  made  to  it,  look  into  the  facts,  and,  if  it 
sees  cause,  reprehend  the  offender  and  grant  some  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  he  may  have  caused.  It  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  make  the  claim  to  obtain  control  of  the  whole 
shipping  trade  with  more  absolute  candour.  The  manner  of 
the  attempt  is  now  very  familiar.  A  set  of  demands  is 
made  by  an  "executive  Committee."  If  they  are  not  com- 
plied with,  men  are  "  called  out,"  ships  are  "  blocked  " — 
that  is  to  say,  ox'ders  are  given  that  they  are  not  to  be 
loaded  or  discharged.  Allied  Unions  are  called  in  to  help. 
Dockyard  labourers,  for  instance,  refuse  to  work  for  blocked 
ships— and  so  it  goes  on,  after  the  model  supplied  by  the 
great  and  fatal  Dock  Strike  of  two  years  ago.  Fortunately, 
the  continuance  of  the  effort  is  more  obvious  than  the 
recurrence  of  the  strikes,  since  the  employers  have  shown 
that  they  also  can  combine.  The  claim  of  the  shipowners 
to  have  the  articles  signed  on  board — as  they  are  entitled  to 
do  by  law — and  not  at  the  offices,  which  can  be  picketed  by 
the  Union,  is  the  point  in  dispute  now.  The  Federation 
will  in  all  probability  win  ;  but  it  is  a  rather  startling  illus- 
tration of  what  the  new  Unionism  has  brought  the  labour 
market  to,  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  ship  crews  almost 
on  the  sly.  The  shifty  conduct  of  the  Wade's  Arms  Com- 
mittee in  refusing  to  make  the  recent  withdrawal  of  the 
block  on  some  boycotted  vessels  effective  indicates  an  incli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Union  to  fight.  If  it  has  that 
intention  it  is  probably  the  best  thing  which  can  happen 
that  the  Federation  should  take  the  challenge  up,  and  fight 
the  fight  out. 


THE  ACADEMIC  BASTILLE. 

IT  is  recorded  of  a  French  lady,  brought  before  a  Parisian 
tribunal,  that,  when  asked  the  formal  question,  Quel 
est  votre  etat  ?  she  replied,  glancing  at  a  handsome  ring 
which  adorned  her  finger,  L'etat,  c'est  moi.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  she  was  acquitted.  Jane  Elsdon  had  not  the 
ready  wit  of  her  French  prototype;  and,  if  she  had,  it 
would  probably  not  have  availed  her,  especially  as  the  judge 
would  not  have  allowed  her  to  be  questioned.  But  she  also 
might  make  the  grand  boast  of  Louis,  and  that  is  really  all 
which  can  be  said  against  her.  We  must,  indeed,  confess 
to  a  sneaking  sympathy  with  Miss  Elsdon.  We  are  told 
that  "  her  antecedents  are  by  no  means  favourable  " ;  but 
her  morals  cannot  be  worse  than  the  reporter's  English, 
and  she  does  not  profess  morality,  while  she  does  profess 
grammar.  Moreover,  it  may  well  be  that  what  the  re- 
porter says,  as  distinguished  from  what  he  means,  is  true ; 
and  that  Jane  does  not  come  of  an  abnormally,  or  even 
a  normally,  virtuous  stock.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we 
have  the  famous  instance  of  John  Wilkes  to  remind  us 
that  constitutional  battles  may  be  fought  by  immoral  persons. 
Wilkes  wrote  a  poem  which  would  probably  shock  even  Miss 
Elsdon,  if  she  could  read  the  only  portions  of  it  extant ; 
and  he  was  "  only  half  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest 
"  man  in  England."  But  he  established  a  great  moral 
principle,  and  Miss  Elsdon  may  yet  live,  we  trust,  in  a 
more  regular  manner,  to  narrate  how  she  twice  suffered  in- 
carceration in  an  ancient  monument  of  academic  tyranny 
called  the  Spinning  House.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Camden 
decided  against  the  legahty  of  general  warrants,  and  that 
Baron  Pollock  decided  in  favour  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's 
jurisdiction.  But,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  so  fond  of 
saying,  there  is  a  wider  issue  and  a  higher  tribunal.  It 
will  be  odd  if  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  speedily 
hear  of  the  Spinning  House,  and  of  a  "  feudal "  institu- 
tion— the  period  of  feudalism  is  very  indefinite — which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  Indeed,  as  feudal 
tenures  were  only  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  epithet  might  possibly  be  defended.  The  House 
adjourned  in  honour  of  Miss  Cass,  who  came  before  that 
creation  of  modern  statutes,  a  metropolitan  police  magis- 
trate. It  might  therefore  well  do  the  same  for  MIssElsdon, 
who  suffered  at  the  hands  of  an  effete  clerical  despotism'. 
The  speech  of  counsel  for  the  defence — a  very  good  speech  in 
its  way— supplies  plenty  of  material  for  indignant  Parlia- 


mentary rhetoric.  "  No  woman,"  said  ?ir.  Livett,  "  is 
"  safe  in  Cambridge  if  this  law  is  allowed  to  exist."  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  Mr.  Livett's  fervid  harangue.  It  has 
undoubtedly  "  happened "  that  "  ladies  of  the  highest 
"  respectability  "  have  been  "  subjected  to  annoyance,  and 
"  to  detention,  purely  through  the  mistake  of  these  men," 
meaning  thereby  the  familiar  "  bulldogs  "  who  accompany 
the  proctors  on  their  rounds.  There  was  an  error  of  this 
kind  not  many  years  ago,  which  led  to  the  sacred  person  of 
the  proctor  being  assailed  by  the  insulted  lady's  brother, 
who  must  1)6  allowed  to  have  acted  under  very  considerable 
provocation.  There  are  some  things  which  even  the  law 
does  not  expect  that  flesh  and  blood  should  endure. 

Baron  Pollock,  not  being  one  of  those  judges  who  believe 
that  the  world  is  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  their 
opinions  upon  things  in  general,  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  legal  aspect  of  the  case,  which  lay  in  a  nutshell.  Miss 
Elsdon  was  arrested  by  the  Senior  Proctor  in  Petty  Cury 
at  a  quarter-past  eleven,  and  taken  to  the  Spinning  House. 
The  next  morning  she  was  brought  before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  ordered  her  to  be  detained  for  three  weeks. 
The  following  day  she  escaped  "  through  the  chapel  and 
"  the  chaplain's  room."  She  was  then  apprehended  by  the 
borough  police  on  a  charge  of  prison-breaking,  solemnly 
committed  by  the  magistrates  for  trial,  gravely  convicted 
by  the  jury,  and  decorously  sentenced  by  Baron  Pollock 
to  the  same  punishment  she  originally  received.  If  we  were 
ratepayers  of  Cambridge,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  grumble 
at  having  to  bear  the  cost  of  this  solemn  and  elaborate 
trifling.  The  general  public  will,  we  fear,  find  it  diflicult 
to  repress  a  smile.  The  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  is  a  sin- 
gular place.  That  there  are  no  lawyers  in  it  may  be 
represented  by  cynics  as  an  advantage.  That  there  are 
no  witnesses  is  a  significant  detail.  One  Vice- Chancellor, 
one  Proctor,  and  one  bulldog  assembled  to  do  judgment- 
and  justice  upon  this  young  sinner,  vmo,  though  only 
seventeen,  is  already  designated  by  that  unfortunate  word 
"  unfortunate."  An  exhortation  from  Dr.  Butler  is  a 
privilege  which  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate,  and  the 
assistant-matron  swore  in  cross-examination  that  she  had 
known  a  defendant  acquitted — she  did  not  say  how  many 
times.  Perhaps  even  so  sensitive  a  plant  as  an  under- 
graduate might  be  protected  against  Cytherean  wiles  with- 
out the  necessity  for  abandoning  the  usual  practice  of 
trial  first  and  conviction  afterwards.  Before  the  magis- 
trates Miss  Elsdon  made  a  statement  which  was  plain, 
straightforward,  and  very  much  to  the  point.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  most  astute  advocate  could  have  im- 
proved upon  two  of  her  remarks  when,  "  hemmed  in  rather 
"  than  surrounded  "  by  the  bulldogs,  and  accosted  by  the 
Senior  Proctor,  she  said,  "  What  are  you  going  to  take  me 
"  for  1  I  am  not  with  any  University  man."  Before  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  she  observed,  "  I  always  thought  that  England 
"  was  a  free  country,  but  I  find  it  is  not."  Certainly  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  and  one  of  them  appears 
to  be  that  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Court,  which  we  have 
already  described,  should  be  a  Court  of  Kecord,  with  all 
the  extensive  powers  thereto  belonging.  That  it  is  so  was 
decided  long  ago  in  the  case  of  Kemp  v.  Neville,  an  action 
brought  against  the  present  Master  of  Magdalene,  then 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge.  There  it  was  admitted  that 
the  plaintiff  had  an  unblemished  character.  But  it  was 
held  that  she  had  no  redress  for  having  been  imprisoned  as 
a  prostitute.  The  only  evidence  against  her  was  that  she 
accompanied  some  undergraduates  to  Shelford,  where  a 
dinner  had  been  ordered  "  to  celebrate  the  accession  of  one 
"  of  the  party  to  the  degree  of  B.A."  No  doubt  the  streets 
of  Cambridge  ought  to  be  kept  under  vigilant  superintend- 
ence. But  such  an  eccentric  bit  of  old  fogeydom  as  the 
Vice-Chancellor's  Court  certainly  does  not  promote  lej^pect 
for  the  administration  of  justice. 


FACTORY  LEGISLATION, 

AN  extremely  edifying  debate  on  an  eminently  praise- 
worthy project  of  legislation— such  would  be  the 
verdict  most  Hkely  to  be  pronounced  on  the  discussion  of 
the  second  reading  stage  of  Sir  Henry  James's  B'actory  and 
Workshops  Act  Amendment  Bill  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. The  Home  Secretary's  comment  upon  it  as  bein"-- 
"  hardly  a  second  reading  debate  "  was,  no  doubt,  justifiedl 
but  both  parties,  we  may  presume,  will  accept  it  as  a  com- 
pliment rather  than  a  criticism.    Members  discussed  the 
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details  of  tlie  meas\ue  because  there  was  no  principle  to 
discuss,  as  Mr.  Matthews  faid,  "  except  this — that  some 
"  amendment  of  the  F  ctoiy  Act  was  required  in  the  inte 
'•  rests  of  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workmen " ;  and 
■what  member  on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  venture  to  saj ,  especially  within  a  year  or  two  of  a 
general  election,  that  this  is  a  principle  on  which  any  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  is  possible  1  Everybody  was  bound  to 
assume,  or  at  any  rate  everybody  did  assume,  not  only  that 
the  Factory  Acts  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  amended  in  the 
direction  indicated  ;  but.  that  such  amendment  was  prac- 
^vicable,  or,  in  other  words,  that  new  and  more  stringent 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
workmen  could  not  only  be  formulated  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, but  would  be  enforceable,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
enforced.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  speakers  indemnified 
themselves  against  any  risk  arising  from  their  unqualified 
!«.ceptance  of  the  proposition  by  objecting,  one  to  one, 
another  to  another,  to  nearly  all  the  specific  proposals  for 
giving  effect  to  the  uniformly  admitted  principle,  So  that, 
if  Sir  Henky  Jajies's  Bill  had  gone,  as  Mr  Oldroyd  wished 
it  to  go,  before  a  Selert  Committee,  it  certainly  did  look  as 
if  it  might  there  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  measure 
consisting  of  an  excellent  and  most  laudable  preamble  and 
of  nothing  else. 

That,  however,  is  not  to  be  its  destination.  The  Go- 
vernment have  got  a  Bill  of  their  own  on  the  same  subject, 
and  the  two  measures  will  be  referred  together  to  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade.  Between  them,  that  is  to 
say,  out  of  an  amalgam  of  what  is  best,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  safest,  most  moderate,  most  practical  in  each,  a 
sensible  and  workable  enactment  should  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  Legislature,  and  added,  if  only  time  per- 
mit?, to  the  Statute  Book.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
hazardoiis  to  predict  that  some  of  the  more  ambitious 
proposals  of  Sir  Henry  James's  Bill  will  not  find  their  way 
into  law  ;  notably  that  provision  for  the  intromission  of  6co 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  per  head  of  those  employed  ia  a 
factorj' — a  provision  which  in  some  factories  would  involve 
the  displacement  of  the  entire  atmosphere  of  a  woikroom 
every  hour,  with,  of  course,  the  result  of  keeping  every- 
body employed  in  it  in  a  perpetual  state  of  chill  during  the 
winter  months.  Probably  in  the  course  of  the  delibeia- 
tions  before  the  Grand  Committee  Mr.  Mattxiews's  re- 
markably guarded  expression  of  his  doubt  whether  "  the 
"  ventilation  of  a  factory  could  ever  be  made  as  complete 
"  as  that  of  a  private  house  "  will  be  considerably  amplified  ; 
and  due  attention  may  even,  perhaps,  be  paid  to  Mr.  Aluert 
Bjught's  significant  testimony  to  the  effect  that,  "  when 
"  he  has  provided  extra  ventilation  for  his  workpeople,  he 
"  has  found  the  apertures  stopped  up  with  paper  and  rags 
"  the  next  day."  In  short,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Trade  may  take  heart  to  recognize 
boldly  what  was  only  timidly  hinted  by  one  or  two  speakers 
in  the  recent  debate — to  wit,  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
nonsense  talked  about  the  supposed  requirements  of  work- 
men in  this  matter ;  that  their  assumed  yearning  for  fresher 
and  purer  air  in  their  workshops  is  largely  imaginar  y  ; 
and  that  there  is  something  more  than  a  probability  that, 
if  all  factories  were  to  be  supplied  with  a  new  and 
elaborate  ventilating  system,  and  an  inspector  were  to  make 
periodical  descents  upon  each  of  them,  to  see  that  all  their 
ventilators  were  open,  the  hands  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances would  close  them  again  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned.  True,  Sir  Henry  James's  projects  for  the  improving 
the  lot  of  the  workmen  are  not  all  of  this  slightly  grand- 
motherly kind.  There  are  certain  important-looking,  and 
we  dare  say  not  unneeded,  proposals  with  reference  to  pro- 
tection against  fire,  and  there  was  also  that  provision  re- 
lating to  the  "  half-hour's  cessation  of  work "  which  so 
signitjcantl}',  and  we  may  add  so  satisfactorily,  revealed  the 
profound  distrust  of  "hours  legislation"  which  prevails 
aanong  all  who  possess  any  acquaintance,  either  as  employer 
or  workmen,  with  the  condition  of  the  textile  industries. 
This  feeling  also,  we  may  venture  to  predict,  will  find  no 
less  strong  expression  before  the  Standing  Committee. 


SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

THE  evidence  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a 
very  interesting  series  of  political  events  in  British 
North  America  accumulates  rapidly.  The  Canadian  election 
cannot  possibly  produce  a  settlement.    It  can  only  give  to 


one  of  the  two  contending  parties  an  o[)poi-tunity  of  endea- 
vouring to  make  a  settlement.  The  angry  protect  of  the 
Newfoundland  Legislature  against  the  refusal  of  the  Home 
Government  to  ratify  the  diaft  Convention  with  th^  United 
States  is  one  proof  among  many  of  the  variety  of  conflicting 
interests  which  the  Colonial  Office  must  endeavour  to  re- 
concile. Whether  Lord  Knutsford,  when  he  gave  his 
consent  to  the  negotiations  with  th--  United  State,-,  foresaw 
the  difficulties  which  might  arise  wi'h  danada  or  not,  he 
was  thoroughly  justified  in  declining  to  recommend  the 
ratification  when  those  difficulties  had  actually  arisen. 
From  the  terms  of  the  Newfoundlanders'  prote.st,  they 
appear  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  permission 
to  negotiate  implied  a  promise  to  approve  of  whatever 
arrangement  they  mij>ht  make.  This  is,  of  course,  ab- 
surd. The  Newfoundlanders  can  hardly  in  their  calmer 
moments  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  en- 
joy the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State,  and  yet  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  mother-country  from  the  consequences  of 
offending  Canada.  A  very  wide  margin  of  freedom  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  to  the  different  colonies,  but  they 
must  be  prepared  as  long  as  they  remain  part  of  the 
Empire  to  abstain  from  going  too  far  against  the  interests 
of  other  parts.  The  necessaiy  harmony  can  in  practice 
only  be  obtained  by  leaving  a  general  power  of  control 
to  the  central  authority.  That  power  must  of  course  be 
exercised  with  discretion  and  consideration.  But  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  colonists  on  their  part  must 
occasionally  exercise  a  little  judgment  and  self-control 
also.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Newfoundland  has  shown 
either  of  these  qualities  very  eminently  of  late.  Its 
provocations  have  certainly  been  many,  but  that  does  not 
unluckily  alter  the  fact  that  its  acts  have  been  somewhat 
trying.  Neither,  still  more  unluckily,  does  it  alter  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  which  make  the  position  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  duty  of  the  mother-country  towards  it  both 
so  very  trying  will  be  permanent. 

The  electoral  contest  in  Canada  has  reached  boiling  pitch 
— ^at  least  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  become  any  hotter 
unless  the  rival  politicians  take  to  impeachment  in  the 
literal  and  not  the  figurative  sense  only,  and  their 
supporters  begin  downright  fighting  with  other  weapons 
than  words.  Sir  John  Macdonald's  accusation  against 
the  Liberal  leaders  was,  we  may  suppose,  deliberately 
designed  to  make  the  contest  as  angry  as  possible.  The 
Canadian  Premier  has  apparently  decided  that  his  prospect 
of  victory  was  not  sufficiently  good  if  the  election  was  to 
turn  solely  on  the  respective  merits  of  his  and  his  rivals' 
commei'cial  policies.  He  has  therefore  decided  to  push  his 
opponents'  case  to  what  may  be  plausibly  called  its  logical 
result.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  Conservatives  that  the 
free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  re- 
commended by  the  Liberal  leaders  mu.st  inevitably  lead  to 
an  annexation.  Sir  John  Macdonald  has  concluded,  very 
reasonably,  that  if,  as  almost  everybody  believes,  the 
Canadians  are  loyal,  they  will  be  most  effectually  persuaded 
to  .support  him  by  the  conviction  that  the  policy  of  his 
opponents  is  leading  directly  to  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  may  maintain  that  he 
and  his  party  have  no  sucii  ultimate  object ;  but  their  argu- 
ments will  be  of  small  avail  if  the  electors  can  be  persuaded 
that  the  policy  they  prefer  must  infallibly  lead  to  it.  He 
who  wishes  the  means  will  find  it  hard  to  prove  that  he 
does  not  also  wish  the  end.  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  not 
content  with  drawing  deductions  from  his  opponents' 
principles  ;  he  has  actually  accused  them  of  distinct  acts  of 
"  treason."  The  conduct  which  he  describes  by  the  name 
deserves  it  substantially,  if  not  technically,  supposing  Sir 
John  to  be  right  in  his  facts.  It  is  something  at  least 
very  like  treason  for  British  subjects  to  combine  with 
the  politicians  of  a  foreign  Power  in  tlie  concoction  of  a 
scheme  which  has  for  its  ultimate  object  the  transfer 
of  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  another 
sovereignty.  The  fact  that  the  transfer  is  to  be  eliected 
by  peaceful  means  does  not  alter  the  real  character 
of  the  scheme.  Of  course  the  weak  point  in  Sir  John 
Macdonald's  accusation  is  just  the  difficulty  of  proving 
that  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright  and  other  Liberal  leaders 
did  go  to  Washington  for  this  express  purpose.  As  long 
as  neither  definite  w^ord  nor  act  can  be  proved  against 
them.  Sir  John  Macdonald  is,  in  fact,  bringing  agamst 
them  a  most  undeniable  proces  de  tendance.  The  piece  of 
evidence  on  which  he  relies  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  his 
indictment  is,  to  be  frank,  not  quite  so  convincing  as  the 
audience  at  Toronto,  with  the  facility  of  belief  natural  to  a 
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political  meeting,  took  it  to  be.  Mr.  Farrer's  pamphlet 
only  proves,  after  all,  that  there  ia  in  Toronto  an  Irish 
Canadian  who  holds  certain  opinions,  and  is,  with  all 
the  usual  loyalty  of  a  certain  stamp  of  his  countrymen, 
prepared  to  carry  them  into  practice.  But  there  is  no 
evidence,  though  there  may  be  some  probability,  that 
Mr.  Farrer  speaks  for  the  Liberal  party.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  production  of  this  gentleman's  manuscript 
pamphlet  is  not  meant  to  do  more  than  bring  home  to 
every  Canadian  the  sense  of  the  fact  that  at  the  next 
general  election  he  will  be  voting  for  or  against  the  unity 
of  the  Empire.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  who  knows  his 
countrymen,  is  obviously  convinced  that  it  will  serve  his 
purpo-e.  If  he  is  right,  the  election  will  turn  on  the 
pati  iotic  issue.  That  will  make  it  particularly  interesting, 
and  the  result  will  supply  some  guidance  as  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  negotiations,  which  both  parties  are  bound  to 
open  with  the  United  States,  will  be  conducted. 


BIIIGAND3  IN  LIQUIDATION. 

YESTERDAY'S  impression  of  the  Times  contained,  in 
X     its  Irish  report,  a  paragraph  which  will  be  read  with 
mixed  feelings  by  politicians  of  various  parties.    Thus  it 
ran  : — ■ 

A  large  number  of  tenants  on  the  Portumna  portion  of  Lord  Clanricarde's 
property  met  the  !ii;ent,  Mr.  Tener,  ye;-terdav,  and  arranged  with  liiin  a 
settlement  in  rif;ard  to  their  evicted  hol(iin,i;s.  Each  teuant  acted  for 
himself,  nud  soiij^lit  to  make  the  best  pos.silile  terms.  The  reasons  for  the 
tenants  breaking  away  from  the  Plan  of  Campaign  were — first,  the  split  in 
the  Iri-h  party  :  and,  second,  the  letter  which  thev  received  recently  from 
the  National  League,  Dublin,  informing  them  that  their  monthly  grants 
would  iudeliiiitely  cease. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  harsh  to  describe  the  action  of  the 
tenants  in  these  circumstances  as  "  breaking  away  from  the 
"  Plan  of  Campaign."  It  is  the  Plan  itself  which  is 
breaking  away  from — or  breaking  down  under — them  ;  and, 
with  bankruptcy  staring  it  and  them  in  the  face,  fidelity 
becomes  Quixotism.  The  Portumna  tenants,  moreover,  are 
only  doing  what  some  of  the  Tipperary  tenants  have  already 
done,  and  more  are  preparing  to  do,  and  what  there  is  now 
good  ground  for  hoping  will  be  done  by  other  hitherto 
subsidized  repudiators  of  their  contracts  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  For  everything  at  the  moment  points  to  the 
probability  that  "  id  quod  audit  '  the  Plan  of  Campaign  '  " 
will  not  live  much  longer  to  hear  itself  desctibed 
as  anything,  or  to  present  difficulties  hard  to  be 
wrestled  with  by  Pontifical  Ijatinity,  Unless  some  unex- 
pected piece  of  luck  turns  up,  that  agreeable  little  com- 
pany of  broad-clothed  brigands  which  formed  itself  some 
four  years  ago,  and  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  principal  colleagues  to  "join  the  Board  after  allotment," 
will  undoubtedly  have  to  go  into  liquidation.  The  "split," 
as  the  Port;umna  boys  regretfully  remark,  has  been  the 
cause  of  it  all.  In  the  "  afternoon  of  life,"  to  adapt  a  well- 
known  item  of  fashionable  intelligence  from  an  admired 
poetic  novelist,  the  Dishonest  has  wedded  the  Quarrel- 
some ;  and  the  offspring  is,  or  promises  to  be.  Smash-up. 

Can  the  disaster  be  averted  or  not  ?  That  is  now  the 
question  which  is  painfully  absorbing  the  attention  of  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  his  friends;  and  it  is  clear  that  not  even 
the  most  sanguine  among  them  will  venture  to  determine  it 
with  any  confidence  in  the  alternative.  The  position  is 
obviously  most  critical.  Supplies  have  stopped  ;  the  money 
in  hand  is  locked  up  by  the  dispute  as  to  its  legitimate 
ownership  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  there  is  now  a  feeling  that 
the  plan  of  liberating  and  dividing  certain  portions  of  it  by 
agreement  does  not  work  satisfactorily.  The  last  (and 
first)  experiment  of  this  kind  had  an  unfortunate  issue. 
A  sum  of  8,ooo^.  was  set  free ;  five-eighths  of  it  handed 
over  to  the  Campaigners,  the  rest  to  the  National  League 
for  the  benefit  of  evicted  tenants.  But  the  League 
used  most  of  their  3,000/.  to  pay  oQ"  their  overdrafts  to 
their  bankers,  which  was  loudly  denounced  as  a  fraud  on 
the  arrangement — until  it  was  discovered  that  the  Cam- 
paigners had  done  the  same  thing.  And  now  Mr. 
McCarthy  declines  to  "play  any  more"  unless  future 
moneys  are  handed  over  to  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association ; 
and  Mr.  Gill  bursts  into  tears  at  the  implied  distrust  of 
William  O'Brien;  and  the  Anti-Parnellites  indignantly 
repel  the  imputation  of  having  made  any  imputation  on  the 
honour  of  William  O'Brien,  and  are  assured  that  William 
O'Brien  "  needs  no  assurance  of  their  absolute  confidence 
"in  his  integrity,"  or  of  their  determination  to  " cherish" 
William  O'Brien's  "  honour  as  their  own."  Nevertheless 


"  it  is  particularly  requested  that  amounts  already  collected 
"  for  the  support  of  the  evicted  temnts  may  be  sent  with- 
"  out  delay  to  the  Tenants'  Defence  Association."  The 
patriots  of  the  two  opposing  factions,  in  short,  are  as  ready 
as  ever  to  puff  each  other,  to  weep  over  each  other,  to 
butter  each  other,  to  do  anything,  in  short,  except  trust; 
one  another.  Even  if  they  could,  however,  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  the  situation  would  remain  almost  untouched, 
for  the  mont-y  to  be  divided  will  not  go  very  far. 
More  is  absolutely  required,  and  that  soon,  if  the  con- 
spiracy is  to  escape  the  inevitable  winding-up  order ;  and 
hence  the  hurried  resolution  just  p  is>ed  by  the  Parnellitee 
to  keep  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  iu  America  with  the  hat, 
.sending  him  out  two  coadjutors  on  ttie  work  of  going  round 
with  it,  and  to  despatch  Mr.  T.  D  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Cox  on  a  similar  mission  to  Australia.  The  scheme  is  not 
hopeful  in  itself,  and  it  looks  like  the  last  device  of  men 
with  whom  the  last  remnant  of  hope  is  giving  way  to 
despair. 


BROADSWORD. 

MR,  NOAKES,  a  warrant-officer  at  the  Aldenshot  Gymna- 
sium, who  delights  to  pose  before  the  public  under  tho 
somewliat  resonant  title  of  "Chief  Instructor  to  the  British 
Army,"  and  whose  articles  in  the  Gi/^nnasiion  of  December  and 
January  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  therein  recom- 
mended to  his  admirers  the  perusal  of  a  book  entitled  Broad- 
SH  ord,  by  Colonel  F.  Vere-Wright,  which  purports  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  that  part  of  Signor  Masiello'.s  La  Scherma  Italiava  di 
Spada  e  di  Sciuliolii  which  relates  to  the  use  of  the  sabre. 
Although  we  cannot  confess  to  being  admirers  either  of  Mr. 
Noakes's  taste  or  of  bis  literary  style,  we  have  acted  on  his 
advice,  and  have  carefully  read  the  work  he  champions. 

We  are  at  one  with  Colonel  Vere- Wright  in  his  advocacy,  in 
which  he  by  no  means  stands  alone,  of  the  substitution  of  a  light 
sabre  for  the  singlestick  in  our  schools  of  arms ;  but  we  much  tear 
that  the  expense  involved  in  the  regular  use  of  the  steel  weapon 
will  militate  against  its  general  adoption;  it  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  author  should  have  introduci^d  himself  to 
his  English  readers  by  a  preface  which  is  remarkable  only  for  a 
most  un-English  attack"  on  all  in  general,  and  on  one  in  particular, 
of  the  most  renowned  French  masters  of  the  day.  He  informs  us 
that  "  Amateurs  have  beat  [sic]  the  most  renowned  maitre  [■iic\ 
d'armes  of  the  day,  at  [sic]  Paris,  Turin,  and  Drussel.s,  M.  L. 
Merignac  among  the  number,  who  at  the  International  E.^hibition 
last  year  (18S8),  at  his  special  request,  fenced  with  chalked  foils, 
and  to  his  hitter  disgust  received  thirteen  hits  to  his  own  three." 
Such  iS  the  deliberate  statement  of  Colonel  Vere-Wright ;  it« 
grammar,  its  generosity,  its  appositeness,  are  all  on  <a  nar,  and, 
since  he  quotes  no  authority  for  it,  we  must  conclude  that  he,  and 
he  alone,  is  responsible  for  its  consistency  with  facts. 

The  translation  of  the  first  paragraph,  which  appears  on 
p.  16,  is  singularly  incomplete.  Masiello  here  speaks  of  the 
"  false  edge,"  but  Colonel  Vere-Wright  ignores  it  altogether,  and 
he  further  gives  the  weight  and  dimensions  of  the  weapon  in 
Italian  "  grarami "  and  "  centimetri,"  which  must  be  not  a 
little  puz/ling  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  In  jiaragraph  c 
he  prescribes  that  the  movements  of  the  point  should  be 
governed  specially  by  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder ;  and  this 
he  emphasizes  in  paragraph  35,  where  he  deals  with  the  "  dis- 
engage point,"  which  he  executes  by  "making  a  pica',  of  tlw 
shoulder  (this  is  the  great  principle  of  this  school,  instead  of 
twisting  [sic]  the  wrist,  whether  it  he  with  the  foil  or  the  broad- 
sword)." This  is,  indeed,  new  to  us ;  we  always  thought  that 
the  point  should  be  directed  by  the  fiiifrers,  supjjorted  by  the 
wrist ;  and,  to  the  light  sabre  recommended  by  Colonel  Wright, 
this  "doigtu  "  or  finger-play  is  especially  applicable.  He  tells  ns 
further  that  the  cuts  should  be  governed  by  the  elbow  second<3dby 
the  wrist  ;  we  think  he  should  have  reversed  this  order,  and 
have  told  us  to  execute  them  with  the  wrist,  seconded  by  the 
elbow.  In  paragraph  4  we  are  directed,  in  the  "first  position," 
to  stand  with  the  knees  stifi"  [sic] ;  and  in  paragraph  6,  on 
the  same  page,  "sword  in  line"  is  executed  by  "raising  the 
sword  with  stitf  arm,"  &c.  Now,  anything  approaching  to  stiff"- 
ness  is  so  utterly  subversive  of  success  in  the  handling  of  annex 
blanches,  that  we  feel  obliged  to  turn  for  further  information  to 
the  Italian  text,  where  we  find  the  words  "  le  ginocchia  son 
tese,"  and  "  hraccio  disteso."  We  must  point  out  that  the  terms 
"  teso  "  and  "  disteso  "  mean  simply  "  extended,"  while  the  word 
"  stiff"  of  the  English  version  is  eijually  applicable  to  the  limbs, 
whether  bent  or  straight ;  and  thus  Colonel  Wright,  thanks  to  his 
ignorance  as  a  translator,  has  distinctly  misrepresented  the 
meaning  of  the  original  author.  In  paragraph  9  he  proceeds  to 
define  the  "  guard,"  which  is  "  intended  to  be  that  position  of 
the  body  and  sword  '  "  most  advantageous  for  either  attack  or 
defence."  And  in  paragraph  20  he  describes  a  parry  as  "  any 
movement  whether  of  sword  or  body  that  avoids  or  guards  a 
blow  "  (are  we  to  infer  from  this  latter  that  to  turn  tail  and  run 
for  it  is  as  creditable  a  performance  as  to  stop  the  blow  witli  the 
sword  .^);  and,  having  given  us  these  two  distinct  definitions,  he,  iu 
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the  solf-same  paragraph  20,  hopelessly  confuses  them  by  rendering 
the  Italian  "  parata  "  as  "  guard,"  and  in  the  paragraph  which 
immediately  follows  this  blunder  is  repeated  no  less  than  nine 
times. 

The  "  invites,"  on  which  much  stress  is  laid,  ore  nothing  more 
than  large  openings  intentionally  discovered  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
ing an  attack,  and  in  his  description  of  them  Colonel  Wright 
again  misrepresents  Masiello  by  persisting  in  his  "  stiff""  arm,  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  which  should  be  evident  to  any  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  either  sabre  or  small  sword. 

As  to  the  "  circles ''  {molinelli)  the  word  "  circle,"  as  here  used, 
is  a  somewhat  unfortunate  one,  as  English  readers  are  liable  to 
confound  it  with  the  "  counter,"  as  a  substitute  for  which  term 
certain  writers  have  heretofore  employed  it.  Moreover,  these 
movements  are  not  circles  at  all,  but  only  parts  of  circles,  and  if 
performed  as  Messrs.  Masiello  and  Wriglit  prescribe,  they  would 
teach  the  beginner  nothing  better  than  to  deliver  such  heavy, 
chopping  blows  as  wonld  come  naturally  from  the  hand  of  a 
lusty  novice.  Call  tliem  what  you  will,  whether  "  circles," 
"  molinelli,"  or  "  moulinets,"  we  certainly  prefer  the  continuous 
wrist  movements  advocated  by  the  Italian  masters  Cesarano  of 
Naples  and  Parise  of  Rome,  by  the  French  military  school,  and 
by  the  English  experts  Eoworth,  Sir  Richard  Burton  (who  studied 
in  Italy),  and  Captain  Hutton. 

The  culminating  defect,  however,  of  the  Masiello-'Wright 
Treatise  is  their  lunge,  which  they  effect  with  the  trunk  thrown 
forward  in  such  a  manner  that  the  "  body  and  left  leg  form  a 
diagonal  line."  This  is  precisely  the  form  of  lunge  advanced  by 
the  late  Archibald  MacLaren  in  his  System  of  Fevcinr/,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Horse  Guards  in  1862,  but  which,  thanks  to  the 
untiring  exertions  of  Captain  George  Chapman,  the  famous  Secre- 
tary of  the  London  Fencing  Club,  was  corrected  bj^  a  circular 
memorandum  from  the  Adjutant-General's  Office  in  1865.  Captain 
Chapman's  main  objections  to  it  were: — "ist.  It  is  most  un- 
graceful in  appearance.  2nd.  It  throws  the  fencer  off"  his 
balance.  3rd.  It  surrenders  his  sword  arm  to  his  antagonist's 
grasp.  4th.  It  exposes  his  head  to  his  opponent's  point.  5th.  It 
prevents  the  fencer  from  recovering  with  ease  and  safety  to  the 
position  of  defence.  6th.  It  deranges  his  sword  arm,  so  that 
while  recovering  he  cannot  parry  the  antagonist's  return  attack. 
7th.  It  precludes  the  opposition  of  the  blade.  8th.  It  confuses 
the  mind,  for  in  lowering  the  head  the  passing  action  of  the 
combat  is  lost  to  the  eye.  Lastly,  if  the  bust  be  lowered  in 
lungeing,  it  must  be  raised  in  recovering,  a  double  action 
attended  with  great  risk.  Most  fencers,  even  the  most  skilful, 
are  apt  in  the  eagerness  of  attack,  or  from  momentary  loss  of 
nerve,  to  throw  themselves  forward,  but  this  most  dangerous 
habit  cannot  be  too  sharply  denounced  or  too  carefully  guarded 
against." 

Captain  Chapman,  in  corroboration  of  what  he  advances,  cites 
the  opinions  of  such  writers  as  Angelo,  Demeuse,  La  Boessiere, 
Roland,  Gomard,  Grisier,  Robaglia,  and  Oordelois,  and  we  our- 
selves, had  we  the  space,  could  quote  many  others,  Italians  among 
them,  wliose  works  have  appeared  since  Captain  Chapman's 
admirable  pamphlet  was  written. 

No  Italian  work  on  the  sabre  that  we  know  of  is  quite  fit 
to  be  adopted  en  bloc  in  our  English  schools,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Italians,  in  common  with  many  other  Continental  teachers, 
ignore  the  existence  of  the  legs  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
teach  neither  cut  nor  parry  for  any  part  below  the  waist,  although 
there  are  many  books  in  that  language  from  which  much  that 
is  useful  may,  with  judgment,  be  culled.  Colonel  Vere-Wright's 
Broadsword,  however,  is  scarcely  one  of  these  ;  its  more  salient 
defects  we  have  pointed  out,  and  as  regards  Mr,  Noakes's 
advocacy  of  it  as  a  work  of  reference,  from  his  evident  ignorance 
of  them  he  appears  to  have  made  himself  no  better  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  Broadstvord  than  he  has  with  those  of  Cold 
Steel. 


YESTERDAr,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

WE  are  always  inclined  to  pity  the  penny-a-liner  who  is 
abused  for  using  long  words  and  sonorous  periods.  When 
a  man  is  paid  precariously  by  the  piece,  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
not  to  give  good  measure ;  and,  moreover,  the  reporter  takes  a 
natural  pride  in  playing  with  language  he  scarcely  understands. 
But  we  have  far  less  patience  with  the  professional  leader-writer 
or  public  speaker  who  is  always  ready  to  use  a  stock  phrase  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  and  sparkles  in  stage  tinsel  and  false 
diamonds.  How  some  of  these  mock  epigrams  ever  should  have 
bit  the  popular  fancy,  Heaven  only  knows  !  As  for  the  publicists 
who  give  them  currency,  we  are  reminded  of  old  Johnson  growl- 
ing at  "  barren  rascals,"  and  of  Borrow's  Lavengro  in  the  Bond 
Street  hotel.  Lavengro,  who  has  come  to  town  as  a  literary 
adventurer,  laden  with  philological  lore  and  translations  of  the 
Sagas,  is  taken  aback  by  the  brilliancy  and  the  beautiful  English 
of  the  morning  journals.  At  a  second  reading  bis  literary  in- 
stincts show  him  that  the  work  is  mechanical,  and  that  there  is 
much  more  knack  than  talent  in  it.  The  best  excuse  for  the 
leader-writers  is  that  they  are  Avriting  against  time,  often  on 
slips  supplied  by  instalments,  and  that  they  must  turn  out  so 
many  inches  of  readable  matter  before  the  paper  goes  to  pi'ess. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  most  wearisome  "  measurable  distance." 


Originally  it  really  meant  nothing,  for  every  distance  is  measurable. 
But  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone  who  shot  that  arrow  at  a  venture,  and 
forthwith  it  was  vulgarized  and  reproduced  by  the  gross,  like 
some  fancy  article  « la  mode  that  has  at  least  the  charm  of  eccen- 
tricity. How  any  man  can  repeat  it  without  blushing  nowadays 
must  be  a  matter  between  himself  and  his  conscience.  A  greater 
statesman  than  Mr.  Gladstone  once  used  a  homely  but  singularly 
happy  metaphor.  Bismarck  spoke  of  the  Parisians  stewing  in 
their  own  juice  when  the  cauldron  of  Paris  encircled  by  its  forti- 
fications was  simmering  under  the  slow  but  steady  German  fire. 
Subsequently  the  metaphor  was  promiscuously  misapplied  to  all 
possible  situations;  and  notably  to  the  Egyptians,  who,  living 
along  a  watercourse  and  in  an  irrigated  Delta,  have  no  boundaries 
but  the  limitless  desolation  of  their  deserts.  To  leave  severely 
alone  is  another  favourite  bit  of  clap-trap  ;  and  so  is  fighting  out 
a  quarrel  to  the  bitter  end.  If  there  was  any  wit  originally  in 
the  "  severely "  or  the  "  bitter,"  surely  it  must  long  ago  have 
lost  its  savour.  Yet  even  in  stock  expressions  there  are  distinctions 
to  be  drawn.  Now  and  then  we  have  one  which  is  very  gene- 
rally applicable  and  pregnant  with  political  sagacity,  as  was 
Abe  Lincoln's  famous  dictum  about  the  folly  of  swopping  horses 
when  crossing  a  stream. 

Then  as  to  the  graceful  and  felicitous  quotations  which  used 
to  point  and  embellish  old-fashioned  oratory.  The  days  are  gone 
by  when  the  leader  of  the  Government  could  perorate  into  a 
magnificent  quotation  from  the  classics,  to  be  capped  and  an- 
swered by  the  chief  of  the  Opposition,  who  opened  a  telling  reply 
by  simply  giving  the  context.  The  Plouse  cheered  the  quick 
counter-hit  to  tJie  echo,  and  at  least  professed  to  appreciate  the 
passage-at-arms  ;  for  at  that  time  scholarship  was  supposed  to  be 
creditable.  Wyndham  loved  his  Homer,  and  the  feats  of  the 
Homeric  heroes  are  better  than  bull-baiting  or  a  main  of  cocks  ; 
and  Fox,  after  fabulous  losses  at  the  faro  table,  was  discovered  sit- 
ting in  dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  consoling  himself  with  the 
philosophy  of  Cicero.  Now,  with  rare  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule,  the  average  politician  knows  nothing  of  letters.  Pie  has 
neither  inclination  nor  leisure  for  such  futile  and  impractical  pur- 
suits. Even  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  to  say  nothing  of  Gray,  with 
their  inexhaustible  repertories  of  wise  saws  and  ancient  instances, 
are  sealed  books  to  the  Radical  representatives  of  manufacturing 
constituencies  and  to  the  delegates  and  ex-delegates  of  the  un- 
crowned king  who  sit  for  the  bogtrotting  Celtic  constituencies. 
Yet  the  old  tradition  lingers  and  is  kept  alive  by  scholarly  states- 
men like  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  When  a  pat  and 
humorous  quotation  chances  to  come  within  the  public  compre- 
hension, it  is  shamelessly  stolen  and  paraded  as  a  fresh  discovery 
on  provincial  platforms.  We  think  it  was  Sir  William  llarcourt, 
(to  do  him  justice,  more  at  liome  in  literature  than  in  law)  who 
compared  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  the  immortal  captain  who  fled  full 
soon  on  the  twelfth  of  June,  but  bade  the  rest  keep  fighting.  For 
the  next  few  weeks  we  seldom  opened  a  provincial  journal  with- 
out coming  upon  the  passage  in  the  report  of  some  political  meet- 
ing, and,  as  it  was  always  pretty  safe  to  fetch  the  farmers  and  the 
mechanics,  It  had  a  run  like  a  comic  song  in  the  music-halls. 

Indeed,  without  being  hypercritical,  it  is  difficult  not  to  hold 
our  public  luminaries  rather  cheap,  at  least  in  their  social  and 
unofficial  aspects.  Look  at  the  Law  Courts.  Dignity  is  one 
thing  and  dulness  another.  If  a  judge  chooses  to  sit  smileless,  as 
the  stern  incarnation  of  imsmiling  justice,  like  Sir  James  Hannen 
when  he  presided  over  the  Special  Commission,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said,  save  that  he  is  a  model  of  decorum.  But  if  a  judge 
decides  to  unbend,  he  should  recognize  his  solemn  responsibilities 
and  be  really  witty.  If  M-e  go  by  the  old  legal  biographies,  and 
by  more  recent  reminiscences  of  the  Bench  and  Bar ;  if  we  refer 
to  Horace  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  to  Lord  Campbell  on  the 
Chancellors,  to  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  to  many 
another  memoir-writer,  we  should  say  that  the  ancient  circuits 
were  schools  of  brilliaut  jocularity  ;  and  in  the  swift  interchange 
of  puns  between  intellectual  gladiators  very  cunning  of  fence, 
not  unfrequently  the  foils  broke  short  off'  and  gave  a  wound.  The 
legal  humourist  raised  to  the  Bench  took  his  reputation  as  a 
dangerous  swordsman  along  with  him,  and  kept  his  Court  in 
hand  by  sarcasm  and  repartee.  Many  a  good  legal  story  has  been 
told  of  judges  like  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  when  rejecting  unreason- 
able applications  and  satirizing  untenable  arguments.  They  loved 
appreciation,  but  resented  applause.  Now  the  typically  facetious 
magistrate,  above  all  when  he  is  sitting  in  County  Courts  or  in 
the  metropolitan  police  Courts,  seems  to  behave  like  a  preacher 
in  the  pulpit  or  the  proverbial  bull  in  the  china-shop.  He 
knows  that  he  has  it  all  his  own  way,  and,  like  the  autocratic 
Johnson,  when  out  of  humour  with  the  company,  he  abuses  his 
supremacy  to  toss  and  to  gore.  He  points  a  commonplace 
with  a  smile,  meant  to  show,  as  Artemus  Ward  says,_  that  it 
is  meant  sarcastic,  or  he  indulges  in  somewhat  unfeeling  per- 
sonalities at  the  expense  of  a  frightened  witness  or  a  nervous 
junior  counsel.  There  may  be  no  great  venom  in  the  wit  of  "  the 
worthy  magistrate,"  but  it  is  sure  to  provoke  a  burst  of  laughter 
from  his  parasites  and  knock  its  unfortunate  victim  altogether  out 
of  time.  The  best  story  of  the  kind  is  the  very  familiar  one  of 
the  judge  who  encouraged  a  timid  young  counsel,  who  had  three 
times  made  a  false  start,  stuttering  out  "  my  unfortunate  client," 
and  was  assured  that  so  far  the  Court  was  with  him.  But,  though 
the  judge  behaved  in  that  case  with  cold-blooded  cruelty,  we  can 
conceive  him  yielding  to  the  irresistible  temptation  of  making  a 
jest  that  would  be  remembered  in  secula  neciilorum.  But  Punch 
would  assuredly  suspend  on  his  adunc  nose  the  mots  which 
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every  day  have  magnificent  success  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  in 
Westminster. 

A  propos  to  distances,  measurable  or  immeasurable,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  new  Siberian  railway.  It  is  a  sufficiently  big' 
thing  even  for  the  big  Empire  of  the  Czar,  for  the  Clrand  Trunk 
line  is  to  run  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  Sea  of  Okliotshk, 
over  a  distance  roughly  estimated  at  between  6,000  and  7,000 
miles.  We  assume  that  the  Government  will  undertake  the 
financing,  but  the  Board  of  Administration  has  its  troubles  before 
it.  In  making  its  arrangements  for  traffic,  and  in  contracting  for 
rolling  stock,  it  can  hardly  be  guided  by  precedents.  Hitherto 
the  Siberians  have  been  left  to  "stew  in  their  own  juice,"  to 
shiver  and  starve,  and  struggle  along  anyhow,  in  their  own  cold 
and  solitude.  The  population  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
millionaires,  nomad  savages,  peasants,  miners,  aboriginal  forest- 
tribes,  practising  mysterious  pagan  rites,  and  convicted,  or  at 
least  transported,  exiles.  Neither  nomads,  nor  pagans,  nor 
j)easants  can  write  ;  the  convicts  are  not  permitted  to  correspond  ; 
and,  considering  that  the  Tomsk  and  Irkutsk  letters  may  be 
made  up  in  a  sack  or  so,  postal  sorting-vans  will  be  a  superfluity. 
There  need  be  no  mechanical  arms  chucking  out  ponderous  mail- 
bags,  as  the  train  passes  isolated  stations  in  the  swamps  or  the 
steppes.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that,  with  a  population  that  knows 
nothing  of  the  value  of  time,  neither  in  pace  nor  in  punctuality  will 
the  Siberianline  be  greatly  superior  to  our  own  South-Eastern.  But 
the  question  of  carriage  accommodation  will  be  important.  As 
there  is  no  middle  class  in  Siberia,  there  need  be  no  second-class 
coaches.  The  millionaires  who  have  made  their  money  by  mining, 
timber,  or  the  corn-trade,  who  import  their  grand  pianos,  with 
their  Veuve  Cliquot,  from  Paris,  and  their  cabinets  and  pier-glasses 
from  Vienna,  will  insist  on  travelling  by  Pullman  car.  Of  course, 
the  chief  Government  officials  will  claim  similar  privileges,  with- 
out going  through  the  formality  of  paying.  There  will  be  rolling 
restaurants  and  sliding  card-tables.  Lavatories  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  beds  to  boot;  since  most  of  the  travellers  are  in  the 
habit  of  lying  down  in  their  day  costume,  simply  enveloping 
themselves  in  the  most  costly  furs.  Consequently  there  need  be 
little  water  laid  on,  so  long  as  the  restaurateur  keeps  an  ample 
supply  of  champagne  and  strong  liquors.  His  customers,  who 
pride  themselves  on  vulgar  profusion,  will  care  little  what  he 
charges,  and  it  will  be  the  policy  of  a  Government  which 
discourages  foreign  tourists  to  approve  a  scale  of  exorbi- 
tant prices.  Should  die  Western  visitor  go  economically  third 
class,  it  will  say  much  for  his  courage  and  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. He  will  probably  be  packed  into  an  hermetically-sealed 
and  springless  truck  scented  with  fiery  vodki  and  rank  to- 
bacco, among  respectable  but  fanatical  devotees  of  the  Greek 
Church  suffering  from  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  swarming  with 
vermin,  and  wearing  the  tattered  sheep-  or  wolf-skins  that  have 
become  heirlooms  in  their  families  over  successive  strata  of 
woollens  that  have  never  been  washed  or  changed.  As  for  the 
convicts,  who  will  contribute  materially  to  the  passenger  returns, 
we  hardly  know  whether  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
change  or  not.  It  is  true  they  will  be  jolted  in  three  weeks  by 
rail  over  ground  that  would  have  taken  them  six  months  to  cover 
on  foot.  In  so  far  their  suflerings  will  be  shortened.  But  then, 
considering  what  awaited  them  at  their  destination,  there  was 
no  special  object  in  reaching  it  quickly.  The  long  walk  and 
the  crack  of  the  Cossack's  whip  kept  the  blood  in  circulation  ;  it 
gave  them  a  certain  excitement  ;  and  there  were  occasionally 
fair  chances  of  escape.  At  any  rate,  they  were  always  cheered 
by  the  idea  that  they  might  give  their  guardians  leg-bail, 
and  get  away  without  being  speared  or  shot  down.  In 
future,  we  suspect,  they  will  be  transported  in  an  inferior  kind 
of  dog-box,  secured  by  chains  and  collars,  a  helpless  prey  to 
cramp  as  well  as  to  thirst  and  hunger.  The  march  of  mecha- 
nical science  may  dispense  with  the  Cossack,  never  thoroughly 
at  home  except  in  the  saddle,  who,  though  fierce  and  brutal, 
after  all  was  human,  and  a  Gatling  gun  or  Nordenfeldt  may 
be  ingeniously  adjusted  on  a  point  to  rake  the  carriage  and 
annihilate  the  Nihilists  at  the  slightest  symptom  of  disturbance 
in  Its  miscellaneous  contents.  We  cannot  pretend  to  forecast  the 
fortunes  of  Siberia,  but  not  impossibly  the  Government  may 
contract  with  the  Company  to  carry  those  troublesome  Jews  into 
a  new  captivity  beyond  rivers  more  remote  from  Zion  than  the 
Euphrates ;  and  if  the  Americans  could  consign  the  superfluous 
niggers  to  the  same  genial  latitudes,  the  problems  of  settling  up 
these  solitudes  would  be  solved. 


AMOXG  THE  KURDS, 
in. 

rpHE  little  caravan  is  in  doubt  and  danger  in  the  wilderness. 
-L  The  English  traveller  and  his  two  Arab  followers  are  unable 
to  go  forward  ;  to  remain  is  perilous.  A  clattering  of  hoofs  up 
the  stony  road,  and  the  caravan  receives  the  doubtful  addition  of 
two  rifle-bearing  Kurds,  bristling  with  formidable  knives  and 
huge  antique  pistols.  They  throw  themselves  off  their  sweating 
steeds,  and  sit  down  to  share  the  tea  with  which  the  forlorn 
travellers  are  refreshing  themselves.  This  use  of  the  present 
tense  may  be  criticized  as  slipshod ;  let  us  resume,  therefore,  the 
more  exact  historical  narrative.  Our  visitors  were  not  exactly 
strangers  ;  they  had  made  themselves  somewhat  more  officious  in 


their  attentions  than  the  other  retainers  of  Mahmoud  Pasha's 
lious(;hold.  They  now  said  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Pasha  to 
protect  his  guests  from  the  robbers  of  the  wilderness  ;  no  unlikely 
or  imwelcomc  news,  as  not  far  away  were  the  graves  (noted  in 
our  upward  journey)  of  five  unhappy  travellers  whose  murderers 
and  robbers  go  unpunished.  The  two  Kurds  proposed  spending 
the  night  at  a  Kurdish  encampment  which  they  said  was  close 
by.  They  took  the  caravan  in  charge,  guided  it  through  a  vallcv 
and  over  a  hill,  and  came  down  upon  a  straggling  collection  of 
tents  and  booths  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream.  Mahmoud  Pasha's 
mandate  was  put  in  force,  and  the  rough  peasants,  men  and 
women,  were  set  to  work  boiling  rice  and  broiling  fowls,  and 
bringing  fodder.  Never  in  our  travels  have  we  met  with  such  an 
evening's  entertainment  at  a  Kurdish  encampment.  The  Pasha's 
authority,  enforced  by  his  henchmen,  did  not  absolve  us  from 
liberal  payment  for  our  entertainment.  Our  wortiiy  escort  even 
succeeded  in  coaxing  or  compelling  our  hosts  to  produce  a  bottle 
of  arrack — which,  between  the  two,  was  drained  to  the  last  drop. 
The  gi-eat  mounds  and  ruins  of  Gaura  Kala  were  Jiard  by,  looming 
vast  and  mysterious  under  the  star-lit  sky.  But  we  were  wearv, 
and  they  could  not  tempt  us.  So  we  went  to  sleep  in  a  Kurdish 
tent. 

Next  day,  on  the  road  to  Sulimanieh,  the  caravan  came  to  where 
a  lonely  track  led  off  to  the  mountains  011  the  left.  Here,  at  the 
parting  of  the  roads,  our  two  protectors  halted  and  started  an 
animated  discussion  which  ended,  to  our  astonishment,  in  a  violent 
quarrel.  We  left  them  reviling  each  other,  and  then  the  Mukhari 
(who  had  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Kurdish  tongue)  drove 
up  his  mules,  and  bade  us  make  haste.  His  account  of  the  matter 
was  that  one  of  the  pair  was  urgent  to  beguile  the  caravan  into 
the  mountains  and  appropriate  the  animals  and  baggage,  but  tlie  ' 
other  declined  to  take  the  risk,  urging  the  v/rath  of  the  all- 
powerful  Pasha.  The  would-be  robber  (and  probable  assassin) 
rode  off  in  a  furious  rage  (judging  from  his  pace),  and  when  the 
more  honourable  worthy  overtook  the  caravan,  we  were  careful  to 
betray  no  curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  quarrel,  and  he  vouchsafed 
no  information.  It  was  time  to  get  rid  of  him.  Sulimanieh  was 
already  in  sight,  and,  as  he  evidently  wished  to  avoid  that  town, 
he  took  his  dismissal  with  a  good  grace,  and  went  off  with  a  .small 
bakhshish  by  way  of  acknowledgment  of  his  services.  It  was  not 
easy  to  fathom- the  motives  of  these  two  men.  They  brought 
with  them  a  spare  horse,  for  which  we  could  not  account  until 
the  morning  after  their  joining  the  caravan,  when  they  mounted 
a  Persian  who  appeared  from  somewhere.  He  was  a  taciturn 
man,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the  caravan  in  silence ;  he  took  no 
part  in  the  quarrel,  and  dropped  behind  before  our  champion 
regained  the  caravan.  Ali  did  not  profess  to  believe  that  the 
Pasha  had  sent  these  men,  and  we  by  no  means  lolt  sure  that  we 
had  seen  the  last  of  them. 

It  seemed  prudent,  under  the  circumstances,  not  to  enter 
Sulimanieh.  A  supply  of  provisions  was  absolutely  necessary, 
so,  a  council  being  held,  it  was  decided  to  hait  a  few  hours  in 
the  vicinity ;  and,  instead  of  returning  by  the  Kara  Dagh,  find 
some  other  route  if  possible,  so  as  to  throw  our  Hallebcha  friends 
off  the  scent  should  they  have  plotted  to  waylay  us.  Maps  were 
consulted,  and  a  circuitous  route  through  a  valley  north  of  the 
Kara  Dagh  range  seemed  feasible.  It  would  bring  us  out  on 
the  caravan  road  somewhere  south  of  Nineveh.  Recent  ex- 
perience might  have  proved  the  futility  of  trusting  to  maps  in 
this  harried  and  devastated  country.  But  the  choice  between 
two  evils  remained,  and  hunger  and  toil  seemed  preferable  to  the 
risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Kurdish  robbers.  Afcer  a  night 
spent  in  a  deserted  hut  outside  the  walls  of  Sulimanieh,  a  long 
day's  march  over  dreary  hill  and  dale,  without  a  sign  on  the 
desolate  prospect  to  cheer  the  weary  travellers  with  hopes  of 
rest  and  refreshment,  brought  us  to  where  (according  to  the  map) 
a  village  ought  to  have  stood.  A  few  savage-looking  Kurds, 
driving  camels  or  laden  asses,  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  stared 
in  response  to  our  inquiries  for  Bazian  (the  name  of  the  lost 
village),  and  hurried  on  muttering  some  brief  and  surly  remark  in 
an  uncouth  jargon.  At  last,  determined  to  have  information 
even  if  common  civility  was  not  to  be  had,  we  laid  hold  of  a 
couple  of  Kurds  driving  camels,  and  with  a  great  show  of  reso- 
lution extracted  from  the  reluctant  and  astonished  boors  a  few 
grudging  replies  to  our  questions.  Bazian  was  not  in  existence, 
had  long  since  been  wiped  oft'  the  face  of  the  earth  in  some  free- 
booting  foray,  and  no  man  cared  to  till  the  soil  of  that  land  of 
sorrow  and  trouble.  There  are  no  inhabitants  in  the  land  where 
years  ago  there  were  thriving  villages.  Late  at  night  Jwe  came 
to  a  little  stream,  and  a  few  tents  were  discovered  not  far  off. 
Straw  for  the  hungry  beasts  was  all  that  the  tents  could  furnish 
in  the  way  of  supplies.  Our  wallets  furnished  a  frugal  meal, 
and  we  slept  a  few  hours  in  the  open,  taking  turns  at  keeping 
guard  over  the  camp.  Interminable  ranges  of  hills  and  deep 
valleys  between  them,  all  bare  and  silent,  followed.  Where  the 
tableland  begins  to  drop  towards  the  plains  the  wild  confusion  of 
tossed  and  tumbled  mountain  masses  trends  away  to  the  south- 
west, towards  the  distant  summit  of  the  Kara  Dagh.  Carcases 
of  horses  and  camels  were  strewn  along  the  path,  from  which  the 
gorged  and  hideous  vultures  lazily  hopped  aside  until  the  caravan 
had  passed  on  its  way.  Chamchaman,  a  miserable  village,  nestles 
in  squalor  and  filth  at  the  foot  of  a  great  isolated  rock  rising  out 
of  the  middle  of  a  broken  plain;  the  summit  of  the  rock  is 
crowned  by  a  dilapidated  Turkish  fort.  As  we  passed  through 
the  village  the  few  ragged  Turkish  soldiers  were  vainly  ende;i- 
vouring  to  quell  a  tumult  that  had  arisen  over  some  bargaining 
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ov  thieving-  transaction.  Tl-.o  rioters  hardly  desisted  from  their 
liawling  at  each  other  to  stare  at  the  strangers. 

A  long,  deep,  winding  vallt  v  descends  towards  the  plains,  and 
presents  an  agreeable  change  to  the  desolate  sterility  of  the  high 
tableland.  At  the  bottom  is  a  brawling  monntain  stream  ;  along 
the  banks,  and  in  the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
the  little  patches  of  rice  cultivation  show  a  bright  golden  green 
•where  the  crops  have  just  been  reaped.  The  rice  of  this  valley 
is  famous  far  and  near.  Further  on  are  gardens,  lovely  oases  of 
dark  verdure  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  and  high  up  in  the 
depths  of  the  mountain  gorges;  everywhere  clear  springs  of 
water  well  out  of  the  mountain  sides  and  trickle  into  the  stream 
below.  The  gardens  are  chiefly  of  figs  and  mulberries.  There  is 
a  Kurdish  village  perched  at  the  summit  of  the  pass,  where  the 
road  leads  over  the  mountain  slope.  These  mountain  peasants 
were  less  churlish  than  usual  in  Kurdistan,  and  in  the  little  mud 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  huts  ■^  e  regaled  ourselves  on  a  plentiful 
supply  of  grapes  and  water-melons.  A  low  range  of  limestone 
hills  border.«  the  level  country,  which,  being  surmounted,  the  little 
town  of  Tank  is  reached  on  the  (comparatively)  safe  and  fre- 
quented caravan  road.  Here  are  bazars,  coffee-houses,  and  khans, 
accompaniments  of  an  Oriental  civilization  wliicli  Ali  and  the 
muleteer  hail  with  great  joy.  And  here,  once  more,  they  look 
upon  the  familiar  date  groves  which,  when  absent  from  the  scene, 
are  a  constant  reminder  to  them  that  they  are  exiles  in  a  foreign 
hind. 

The  magnificent  plain  stretches  to  the  south  and  away  to  the 
west.  Flocks  of  gazelle  speed  over  the  surface  in  the  distance, 
like  the  shadow  of  some  fleeting  cloud.  After  the  toilsome  and 
dangerous  mountain-patb.s  of  Kurdistan,  it  is  delightful  and  ex- 
hilarating to  ride  ov(t  that  boundless  expanse  under  the  clear 
October  .sky.  The  groves  of  1'uzkurmati  rise  like  a  dark  streak 
on  the  distant  horizon  ;  they  promise  shade  and  refreshment,  but 
the  wretched  town  which  they  encircle  presents  the  same  abject 
picture  of  desolation  and  decay  as  all  other  iidiabited  places  in 
this  wasted  land.  Leaving  Tuzkurmati  in  the  dark  before  dawn, 
the  Mukhari  again  led  the  caravan  astray,  as  he  had  done  on  many 
previous  occasions.  The  memory  of  that  long  weary  march,  and 
of  that  long  weary  day,  will  always  linger  in  the  traveller's 
memory.  Day  broke  on  the  caravan  to  find  it  entangled  in  a 
labyrinth  of  low  winding  valleys  ;  emerging  at  last,  we  find  a 
great  unknown  plain,  stretching  away  to  the  horizon  on  either 
hand.  The  numerous  flocks  of  gazelle  spoke  of  a  solitude  where 
man  had  rarely  encroached.  Kifri  ought  to  lie  in  the  east,  and 
in  the  eastward  we  found  it,  and  rode  jaded  and  hungry  through 
its  north  gate  at  sunset.  And  here  the  faithful  Ali  succumbs  to 
the  toils  and  exposure  of  the  road  ;  so  while  we  halt  to  nurse  him 
through  a  bad  attack  of  fever,  we  receive  a  Avelcome  visit  from 
our  old  friend  and  host,  the  Kurdish  chief  of  Ibrahim  Khanchi, 
who  had  heard  of  our  arrival,  and  had  ridden  two  days' journey 
into  Kifri  to  see  us.  Who  has  explained,  or  can  explain,  the  way 
in  wh.ich  news  flies  through  this  country,  devoid  even  of  roads — 
what  IS  the  system  of  telegraphy  by  which  distance  and  want  of 
communication  seem  to  be  annihilated  no  less  than  by  the  electric 
wire?  Not  only  had  the  Sheikh  heard  of  our  arrival  ere  we  had 
hardly  reached  Kifri,  but  he  knew  all  that  had  happened  at 
Hallebcha  under  INIahmoud  I'asha's  roof  His  explanation  cor- 
roborated what  Ali  had  learned  or  suspected  on  the  spot,  and 
whose  account  had  hitherto  met  with  but  faint  credence — much 
as  we  had  learned  to  rely  on  his  astuteness  and  sagacity.  The 
8heikh  discovered  our  resting-place,  a  ruinous  and  deserted  khan 
near  the  Baghdad  gate,  and  sat  down  to  breakfast — a  cheery, 
genial  companion,  who  made  himself  merry  over  our  .adventures 
in  his  native  wilds,  and  spoke  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  boors, 
who  knew  not  how  to  render  the  rites  of  hospitality  to  such 
"distinguished  strangers"  as  ourselves.  "Those  meddlesome 
Osmanlis,"  .said  he,  "  tried  to  make  Mahmoud  believe  that  you 
were  a  Russian  .spy  masquerading  in  the  disguise  of  an  Engli.sh- 
mvm.  Mahmoud  did  not  believe  them,  and  he  is  too  good  a  man  to 
betray  a  guest,  even  for  the  sake  of  currying  favour  with  the 
Dowlah.  He  was  constrained  for  your  safety  to  turn  you  back 
from  the  frontier,  but  he  was,  and  is,  your  friend;  I  know  well. 
The  men  who  followed  you  meant  mischief,  but  your  rapid 
travelling  brought  you  ton  near  Sulimanieh  before  they  could  over- 
take you.  They  doubtless  lay  in  wait  for  you  in  the  Kara  Dagh. 
Al  Ifamd-ul-Illa/i  !  you  escaped  the  scoundrels,  but  Mahmoud  shall 
hear  of  the  treacherous  .slaves."  Here,  then,  was  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  some  of  our  troubles.  We  were  evidently  debtors  to 
Providence  more  than  to  any  liuman  skill  or  foresight.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  journey  into  the  wilds  of  Kurdistan  had  not  been 
attained,  though  it  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  deep  or 
crooked  design  of  politics.  The  Sheikh  knew  and  respected  the 
motive,  and  pressed  us  to  return  on  a  future  occasic)n  and  be  his 
guests  ;  he  promised  to  conduct  us  himself  to  Mahmoud  and  gain 
for  us  the  protection  of  that  powerful  chieftain.  It  was  something, 
at  least,  to  have  gained  the  confidence  of  this  enlightened  Kurdish 
chief,  whose  friendship  was  more  than  mere  formal  phrases  of 
courtesy. 

At  Kara  Tepe  onr  former  Kurdish  hostess  was  quite  profuse  in 
her  demon.strations  of  welcome.  The  return  to  comparative 
.security  and  plenty  was  not  less  evident  than  welcome ;  the 
peasant'.s  mud  hut  seemed  absolute  luxury  after  the  hardships  of 
Kurdi.stan.  At  Deli  Abbas  we  chanced  upon  a  welcome  and  un- 
expected meeting  with  the  most  charming  of  Arab  companions, 
young  Abdul  Ghani,  a  scion  of  a  famous  race  that  has  given 
scholars  and  heroes  to  Arab  .story.    He  had  come  with  an  elder 


brother  to  spend  a  few  autumn  days  at  a  farm  belonging  to  the 
latter.  Mules  were  soon  laden  up  again.  The  two  genial  Arab 
gentlemen,  their  half  a  score  of  mounted  retainers,  the  Circassian 
police  officer,  and  our  own  caravan  filed  out  of  the  little  town  in  a 
picturesque  procession  A  two  hours'  pleasant  ride  across  the 
plain  brought  us  to  the  walled  and  fortified  enclosure  containing 
the  country  residence  and  farm  buildings  of  our  hosts.  This  and 
the  following  day  passed  in  delightful  fashion,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  good  cheer  of  our  hospitable  friends  ;  resting  after  the  toils 
of  travel  on  Persian  rugs  spread  on  the  shady  side  of  the  spacious 
courtyard,  and  discussing  some  of  the  many  questions  on  which 
the  sceptical  Arab  intellect  of  Abdul  Ghani  had  pondered,  un- 
satisfied and  straitened  by  a  narrow  creed.  The  lore  of  Arabic, 
Persian,  and  Turkish  literature  is  familiar  to  him,  and  his  thirst 
to  drink  at  the  forbidden  sources  of  a  more  enlightened  science  is 
at  variance  with  the  self-complacent  Moslem  faith.  The  elder 
brother  is  the  practical  farmer.  All  day  long  he  sat  among  his 
fellahin,  allotting  to  each  his  share  of  the  labours  of  the  farm. 
The  ploughing  season  was  at  hand  ;  each  man  brings  a  couple  of 
oxen  and  a  plough,  and  receives  an  advance  of  money  and  seed, 
which  is  deducted  from  his  share  of  the  crop  at  the  harvest  in  the 
spring. 

It  was  a  pleasant  ending,  among  friends,  of  a  toilsome  journey, 
in  which  our  steps  had  been  beset  by  suspicion  and  danger. 


THE  DANCING  MASTER. 

4  S  persons  interested  in  the  glory  of  British  literature,  we  are 
-i-^  bound  to  welcome  a  new  pamphlet,  entitled  A  Ileal  Lesson 
in  Waltzinff,  by  Mr.  Edward  Scott,  which  is  nicely  bound  in 
cloth  ;  as  proficients  in  the  study  of  the  ludicrous,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  its  appearance.  For  Mr.  Edward  Scott  has  destroyed 
the  excellent  and  hitherto  inibroken  tradition  that,  whenever  a 
person  wrote  a  little  book  of  this  character,  he  or  she  wrote  some- 
thing both  delightfully  absurd  and  hopelessly  unpractical.  Mr. 
Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  was  once  absurd  enough, 
was  never  quite  unpractical,  and  now,  alas !  he  has  even  lost 
most  of  his  absurdity.  It  may  be  that  for  the  latter  sad  result 
the  Satwday  Review  is  not  altogether  irresponsible ;  but  for  the 
hideous  knowledge  of  his  subject  which  he  displays,  and  his 
knack  of  expressing  himself,  though  somewhat  clumsih',  still 
correctly,  Mr.  Scott  is  alone  responsible. 

The  present  treatise  consists  of  a  brief  conversation,  in  dramatic 
form,  between  "  Professor  X."  and  two  young  persons  to  whom 
he  is  endeavouring  to  impart  the  art  and  mystery  of  waltzing,  and 
who  are,  presumably  for  greater  propriety,  supposed  to  be  brother 
and  sister — an  arrangement  which  has  the  further  advantage  that 
they  have  no  scruple  in  pointing  out  the  defects  in  each  other's  style 
of  dancing  with  thecharming  frankness  rarely  found  outside  a  family 
circle.  The  Professor  indicates  the  views  of  Mr.  Scott ;  and  those 
views,  as  every  one  knows  who  knows  how  to  dance,  and  has 
also  studied  Mr.  Scott's  previous  works  on  the  subject,  are,  in  the 
main,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  thoroughly  sound.  For  instance, 
the  I'rofessor  rightly  insists,  for  his  chief  principle,  that  waltzing 
cannot  be  done  right  unless  it  is  done  right  with  the  whole  body; 
and  that,  if  the  bodies  and  arms  go  right,  the  legs  and  feet,  with 
a  little  practice,  will  go  right  of  themselves.  He  also  insists 
upon  the  equally  true  and  hardly  less  important  proposition  that, 
in  the  waltz,  the  two  partners  are  dynamically  to  be  considered 
as  one  body ;  and  that  each  balances,  or  ought  to  balance,  not 
only  him-  or  herself,  but  also  the  other.  So  valuable  are  these 
truths,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  Mr.  Scott  a  present  of 
the  further  idea  that  a  pretty  close  parallel  may  be  worked 
out  between  waltzing  and  skating,  and  that  for  a  dancing- 
master  to  confine  his  attentions  to  the  mere  steps  of  his  pupils  is 
as  fatuous  as  it  would  be  for  a  professor  of  skating  to  do  the  same 
thing.  It  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Scott's  Professor  for 
introducing  some  laudatory  references  to  the  "  Chorolistha,"  a 
dance  invented  by  Mr.  Scott,  but  not  yet  a  customary  variant  to 
the  waltzes,  polkas,  and  lancers  of  the  every-night  ball  pro- 
gramme ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  he  is  in  advance  of 
his  age  about  "  reversing."  This  practice,  as  he  admits,  "  is  not 
considered  good  form  in  certain  quarters  "  ;  but  he  says  it  is  in 
others,  and  ought  to  be  in  all.  The  quarters,  if  any,  in  which 
"  reversing  "  is  considered  "  good  form  "  are  not  quarters  in  which 
any  of  our  readers  are  likely  to  dance  much  (or  else  are  not  to  be 
found  within  the  United  Kingdom).  It  is  true  that,  as  a  matter 
of  art,  if  one  were  dancing  for  show  or  dancing  for  pleasure  in  a 
solitude  «  deuT,  reversing  would  be  a  variation  of  the  proceedings 
with  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  it.  As  things  are,  however,  re- 
versing in  respectable  ball-rooms  causes  collisions  or  perils  of 
collision  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  so  few  couples  can  reverse 
with  complete  succes.s,  that  in  the  tenth  instance  those  who  reverse 
invariably  produce  the  impression  that  they  are  showing  off  at 
the  expense  of  their  less  artful  neighbours  (which  impression  is 
usually  correct).  There  cannot  be  complete  success  in  reversing 
without  a  continual  recollection  of  the  fact  that  a  reversing  couple 
is  like  a  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  and  is  bound  to  get  so  far  out 
of  the  way  of  every  couple  not  reversing  as  to  allow  them  to  hold 
their  course  unimpeded.  Therefore,  under  existing  circumstances, 
and  at  all  places  where  more  than  three  or  four  couples  are 
gathered  together,  reversing  is  sin,  and  should  not  be  practised 
in  public. 

I  
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AN  ENGLISH  HOUSE  OF  AUSTIN  CANONS  IN  THE 
THIRTEENTH  CENTUKY. 

EVERY  Monastic  Order  possessed,  in  addition  to  the  Paile,  a 
Consuefudinarium,  or  Book  of  Observances.  In  these 
volumes  v^'ere  collected,  under  different  heads,  interpretations  of 
the  Rule  Landed  down  by  oral  tradition,  the  modes  of  obedience, 
and,  not  seldom,  of  evasion.  The  value  of  such  collections,  from 
an  historical  point  of  view,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  If  they 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  each  other,  and  with  the  existing 
remains  of  the  religious  houses  to  which  they  belong,  the  whole 
monastic  system  rises,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  grave,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  substitute  real  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  for  those 
strange  caricatures  to  which  poets,  novelists,  and  prejudiced  or 
half-instructed  historians  have  accustomed  us.  A  Consuetudinary 
of  the  Augustinlans,  written  in  the  Priory  of  Barnwell,  near 
Cambridge,  in  1296,  has  lately  come  to  light  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  discovery  is  specially  valuable,  as  our  knowledge 
■of  the  medioeval  constitution  of  this  Order  is  curiously  incomplete. 
Even  the  ground-plans  of  its  houses,  though  numerous  in  Eng- 
land, are  nearly  all  imperfect.  It  liappens,  too,  that  the  MS.  is 
rich  in  domestic  details,  instead  of  dealing,  as  such  documents 
frequently  do,  almost  exclusively  with  ritual.  It  takes  us 
through  the  monastery,  and  prescribes,  in  the  most  minute  manner, 
how  the  brethren  are  to  behave  in  the  church,  the  Dorter,  the 
Frater,  the  CUoister,  the  Infirmary,  and  what  are  the  specific 
duties  of  the  principal  officers.  As  might  be  expected,  knowledge 
is  assumed  on  many  points  which  are  obscure  to  us,  and  on 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  of  fuller  information ;  but,  not- 
withstanding, it  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  dally  life  of  a 
great  religious  house.  The  compiler  of  the  treatise  was  evidently 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters,  who  wrote  in  a  good  Latin 
style,  and  enlivened  dull  details  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour. 

After  a  preface,  in  whicli  the  value  of  observances  in  accord- 
ance with  a  Rule,  and  supplementary  to  it,  is  insisted  upon,  we  are 
i'ntroduced  to  the  ofiicers  nf  the  house — the  Prelate,  or  Prior,  and 
his  subordinates,  or  Obedienciarii.  These  are — the  sub-Prior ; 
the  third  Prior  ;  the  Precentor,  or  Armarlus  (Librarian),  with  his 
assistant,  or  Succentor  ;  the  Sacrist  and  sub-Sacrist ;  the  Hall- 
Butler  {Refectorarms),  with  his  servitor  ;  the  Chief  Cellarer  and 
the  sub-Cellarer;  the  Kitchen-Steward  {Coquinariwt),  With,  his 
assistant;  the  Steward  of  the  Granary  (Granatorius)  ;  the  Re- 
ceivers (Receptore.i),  the  number  of  whom  is  not  specified  ;  the 
Steward  of  the  Guest-house  (Hospitai'ius),  with  his  servant;  the 
Chamberlain  (Camemrius) ;  the  Almoner;  and  the  Master  of  the 
Infirmary  [Ivjirmorius). 

The  Prelate  was  elected  by  the  brethren,  and  had  no  doubt 
ibeen  one  of  themselves  ;  but,  once  in  office,  he  was  to  be  treated 
with  all  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  imperial  dignity.  No 
one  was  to  pass  before  him  without  bending  his  head,  or  to  sit 
in  his  presence  without  leave.  A  brother  who  handed  anything 
to  him  in  church  or  chapter  was  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  sometimes 
to  kneel.  He  alone  decided  what  ofi'ences  ought  to  be  punished, 
and  how  ;  and  from  his  decision  there  was  no  appeal.  A  brother 
who  dined  with  him  might  not  leave  without  a  sign  of  dismissal. 
No  one  might  go  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  monastery  without 
feis  permission ;  or  even  speak,  if  commanded  by  him  to  be  silent. 
He  appointed  the  subordinate  officers,  and  no  one  might  decline 
an  office  if  he  were  convinced  of  his  fitness  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  own  obligations  towards  the  brethren  are  forcibly 
insisted  upon. 

It  is  true  that  lie  lias  mounted  to  the  highest  point  of  honour,  but  he  lias 
to  bear  a  f,'reat  and  weiglity  toil ;  and,  according  to  the  Kule,  the  higher 
his  station  the  greater  his  danger.  ...  In  giving  help  he  shall  be  a 
father,  in  giving  instruction  a  teacher.  He  shall  be  careful  always  to  help 
those  who  are  striving,  to  visit  the  sick,  to  stiniul.ate  the  inditT'erent,  to 
rouse  the  slecpj-,  and  to  study  with  paternal  solicitude  the  character  and 
actions  of  all  the  bretliren,  ahvaj's  remembering  that  he  will  have  to  render 
-.in  account  of  them  to  God. 

The  Prelate  was  to  be  allowed  a  separate  chamber  for  use 
during  the  day,  but  it  is  Insisted  upon  more  than  once  that  he 
was  not  to  lead  a  .secluded  life,  but  continually  to  exhibit  him- 
.self  to  his  flock  ;  to  take  his  meals  as  a  rule  iu  the  Frater  with 
the  rest  of  the  brethren  ;  to  sleep  in  the  Dorter  with  them  ;  to  be 
present  in  the  church  at  the  Hours,  and  to  say  Mass  on  certain 
feasts ;  to  presid-e  at  Chapter ;  to  visit  every  part  of  the  house, 
and  see  that  the  brethren  were  at  work  and  behaving  properly ; 
to  observe  the  rule  of  silence,  and  the  customs  generally.  He 
was  not  allowed,  however,  to  do  anything  menial ;  not  even  to 
give  the  signal  to  awake  the  brethren  in  the  Dorter. 

The  sub-Prior  was  chosen  by  the  Prelate  ;  but,  unlike  the  other 
officers,  could  only  be  removed  with  the  consent  of  what  is  called 
the  pars  simior—a.  phrase  which  evidently  denotes  the  elder 
brethren.  He  acted  as  the  Prelate's  deputy,  and  also  as  his  sub- 
ordinate in  certain  duties.  He  woke  the  brethren  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  he  locked  up  the  house  at  night,  taking  the  keys  with 
him  into  the  Dorter.  He  is  frequently  called  Warden  of  the 
(Jrder  ;  and  it  was  his  business  generally  to  make  things  work 
smoothly,  and  to  stand  between  the  brethren  and  the  I'relate, 
■"  like  a  n.^lher  between  father  and  sons."  The  third  Prior  was 
the  suffragan  of  the  sub-Prior.  His  special  duty  was  the  above- 
mentioned  perambulation  of  the  house,  to  which  great  importance 
was  evidently  attached,  as  it  is  insisted  upon  in  the  duties  of  the 
three  chief  officers. 

In  matters  temporal  the  Prelate  depended  mainly  on  the  Chief 
Cellarer,  who  combined  the  duties  of  the  senior  and  junior  bursar 


of  a  college,  and  must  have  had  his  hands  full  when  the  house 
was  a  large  one ;  for  not  only  was  he  responsible  for  the  purchase 
of  stores  of  all  kinds,  but  for  the  condition  of  the  estates  and 
manors.  Such  duties  had  but  little  in  common  with  theclaustral 
life ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  reminded  that  he  must  attend  the 
Hours  and  hear  Mass,  and  restrain  his  zeal  for  gain  within  due 
limits.    Still,  on  occasion,  he  may  make  the  best  of  both  worlds. 

He  ought  on  no  account  to  enter  into  any  transaction  for  sale  at  an 
advanced  price  with  the  view  of  making  a  prolit,  nor  should  he  buy  any- 
thing as  a  tradesman  would  ;  but  he  may  be  allowed,  as  a  prudent  man, 
to  keen  the  property  of  the  monastery  in  hand,  both  food  for  cattle  and 
corn  that  is  otl'ered  for  sale,  until  a  favourable  opportunity  presents  itself, 
and  tlien  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  benetit  of  the  Church,  without  committal 
of  sin. 

The  Clilef  Cellarer  was  assisted  by  the  Steward  of  the  Granary, 
a  prototype  of  the  modern  agent.  It  was  his  business  to  visit  the 
property,  report  on  its  condition,  and  take  the  rents  in  conjunction 
with  the  Receivers. 

The  church  and  its  services  were  managed  by  the  Precentor, 
the  Sacrist,  and  the  sub-Sacrist.  The  two  latter  officers  were 
the  guardians  of  the  church,  and  were  never  allowed  to  leave 
it.  They  took  their  meals  in  it  and  slept  in  it.  The  Pre- 
centor had  charge  of  the  services,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  the  chanters,  the  preparation  of  the  weekly 
"  table,"  or  notice-board,  and  the  proper  marshalling  of'  pro- 
cessions. Besides  these  permanent  officers  there  was  also  a 
priest  selected  for  each  week,  called  Hehdomadarius.  The  Pre- 
centor was  also  the  Librarian  (^Annarius).  His  duties  under  this 
head  are  thus  described: — 

He  is  to  take  charge  of  the  books  of  the  church,  which  he  ought  to 
keep,  and  to  know  under  their  separate  titles  ;  and  he  should  frequently 
examine  them  carefully  to  prevent  any  damage  or  injurv-  from  insects  or 
decay.  He  ought  also,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  m  each  year,  to  show 
them  to  the  brethren  in  the  chapter- hDU.-e,  when  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  given  them  to  the  church,  or  of  the  brethren  who  have  written  them, 
and  laboured  over  them,  ought  to  be  absolved,  and  a  service  be  held  for 
them  in  the  community.  He  ought  also  to  hand  to  the  brethren  the 
books  which  they  see  occasion  to  use,  and  to  enter  on  bis  roll  their  titles, 
and  the  names  of  those  who  receive  them.  These,  when  required,  are 
bound  to  give  surety  for  the  volumes  they  receive. 

All  writings  made  in  connexion  with  the  church  belong  to  his  office  ; 
so  that  he  has  to  provide  the  writers  witb  parchment,  ink,  and  everything 
else  necessary  for  writing  ;  and  to  hire  those  who  write  fur  money. 

The  press  in  which  the  books  are  kept  ought  to  be  lined  inside  with 
wood,  that  the  damp  of  the  walls  may  not  moisten,  or  spuil,  the  book-.. 
This  press  should  be  divided  vertically  as  well  as  horizomally  by  sundry 
shelves,  on  which  the  books  may  be  ranged  so  as  to  be  separated  from  one 
another,  for  fear  they  be  packed  so  close  as  to  injure  each  other,  and  delaj' 
those  who  want  to  use  them.  Further,  as  the  books  ought  to  be  mended, 
pointed,  and  taken  care  of  by  the  Arinarius.  so  they  ought  to  be  bound  by 
him. 

We  will  next  trace  the  daily  occupations  of  the  brethren. 
They  were  awakened  at  midnight  by  sound  of  bell,  and  descended 
to  the  church,  one  of  the  younger  brethren  leading  the  way  with 
a  lantern,  and  said  Matins.  After  this  they  returned  to  bed.  At 
break  of  day  they  were  again  awakened,  and,  "  after  washing 
their  hands  and  combing  their  hair  ''■ — nothing,  it  will  be  observed, 
being  said  about  their  faces — they  went  again  to  church  for 
Prime.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  the  morning  or  Chapter  Mass,  after  which  the  whole  com- 
munity assembled  in  the  chapter-house.  What  a  curious  scene 
it  must  have  been  !  To  a  certain  extent  the  meeting  resembled 
that  of  a  College  Council,  for  we  read  of  sealing  deeds,  cancelling 
or  granting  bonds,  and  the  like  ;  but,  besides  this,  there  was  the 
"  secret  business "  of  the  Chapter,  when  the  conduct  of  the 
brethren  during  the  previous  twenty-four  hours  was  examined, 
information  of  misconduct  received,  and  punishment  inflicted  then 
and  there.  Sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  Prelate,  and  from 
his  decision  there  was  no  appeal : — 

When  a  sentence  for  the  amendment  of  faults  is  read,  no  one  ought  to 
offer  any  defence  of  an  accused  brother,  or  even  to  speak  unless  called 
upon.  No  disturbance,  no  wr;ingling,  no  resistance,  ought  there  to  be 
seen — nothing  but  humility,  by  which  nil  the  other  virtues  are  protected 
and  cherished.  When  temprral  bu-iness  is  tlu're  discussed,  the  younger 
brethren  ought  to  agree  with  the  opinions  of  their  elders,  and  not  break 
forth  into  expressions  of  contradiction  or  objection  ;  but,  should  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  intelligence  sometimes  touch  their  hearts,  let  them  state 
their  reasons  with  modesty  and  reverence  in  the  spirit  of  humility. 

Chapter  was  succeeded  by  Terce,  the  length  of  the  interval 
between  them  depending  on  the  time  employed  in  Chapter. 
During  this  interval  the  brethren  were  allowed  to  talk,  seated, 
according  to  their  rank,  in  the  cloister.  They  were  not  permitted 
to  stand.  When  the  bell  began  to  ring  for  the  Hour  the  conver- 
sation ceased,  and  until  the  same  time  on  the  following  day 
silence  was  to  be  rigorously  maintained.  It  might  be  broken  in 
the  event  of  four  accidents — robbers,  sickness,  tire,  and  workmen  ; 
or  if  distinguished  strangers  visited  the  house.  At  meals,  also,  some 
conversation  was  allowed,  but  not  much  ;  and  there  was  a  regular 
recognized  code  of  signals  which  a  novice  was  bound  to  learn  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  conversation  was  absolutely  necessary  during 
prohibited  hours,  tlie  brethren  who  wished  to  speak  to  one  another 
retired  to  the  parlour,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  those  who  were  read- 
ing, or  writing,  or  praying  in  the  cloister,  which,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  was  the  centre  of  monastic  life. 

After  Terce  came  High  Mass,  then  Sext,  and  then,  at  about  noon 
in  summer,  the  brethren  went  to  dinner  in  the  Frater.  Two 
meals  only  are  mentioned  in  the  Observances,  dinner  and  supper. 
I  Collation,  which  is  occasionally  referred  to,  can  hardly  be  called 
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a  meal.  The  brethren  went  to  their  places  in  the  Frater  and 
drank  a  glass  of  beer,  after  which  they  listened  to  a  passage  of 
Scripture  in  the  chapter-house.  At  dinner  the  food  consisted  of 
fish,  meat,  and  vegetables,  and  apparently  did  not  vary.  This 
was  in  the  charge  of  the  steward  of  the  kitchen  {('oginnarius). 
The  drink  was  beer,  provided  by  the  sub-Cellarer.  Two  long 
chapters  are  filled  with  minute  directions  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  meals,  and  for  ensuring  scrupulous  cleanliness  in  every 
department : — • 

It  is  the  dut;^  of  the  Hull. Butler  to  sot  in  order  everything  pertaining  to 
the  table  ;  to  lill  the  salt-cellars  with  clean  salt ;  to  iirovide  wiiter  for  w-ish- 
ing  the  hands  of  the  brethren  ;  to  wash  the  spoons  and  cups  every  day  ;  to 
hang  up  a  towel  at  the  lavatory  ;  to  send  the  dirty  table-cloths  and  napkins 
to  be  washed.  He  ought  also  to  fetch  bread  for  the  use  of  the  brethren 
from  the  cellar,  and  to  be  cai-eful  that  it  is  neither  burnt,  nor  gnawed  by 
mice,  nor  dirty.  The  jugs  ought  to  be  washed  inside  and  out  once  a  week  ; 
and  the  Frater  ought  to  be  cleaned  thoroughly  with  besoms  as  often  as  it 
requires  it.  He  ought  also  to  provide  candlesticks  for  the  wax- 
candles  thfvt  are  to  be  lighted  in  the  Frater  from  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints  to  the  Purification.  He  ought  also  to  provide  mats  and 
rushes  to  strew  the  Frater,  and  the  divisions  of  the  Cloister  up  to  the 
Frater-door;  frequently  to  renew  the  flowers;  in  summer  to  throw 
mint  and  fennel  into  the  air  to  make  a  sweet  odour,  and  to  provide  fly- 
catchers. 

The  conduct  of  the  brethren  is  described  with  equal  minute- 
ness— from  a  reverent  attention  to  grace  and  the  utterances  of 
the  table-readers  to  their  personal  manners.  AVe  are  told,  for 
example,  that 

the  brethren  ought  all  to  be  careful  not  to  wipe  their  noses,  or  rub  their 
teeth,  on  the  napkins  or  table-cloths,  nor  to  staunch  bluod  with  them, 
nor  to  cut  them  with  their  knives.  They  are  to  eat  what  is  set  bei'ore 
them  temperately,  cleauh,  and  cheerfulh',  and  not  to  exceed  moderation. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  exchange  fish  for  meat ;  no  one  may  whittle,  or 
write,  or  look  into  a  book,  while  the  meal  is  proceeding. 

After  dinner  in  summer  the  brethren  retired  to  the  Dorter  to 
take  a  siesta.  "  They  have  full  leave,"  wo  read,  "to  take  oft" their 
copes  and  their  shoes,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  stretch  out 
their  naked  feet,  or  to  sleep  with  head  and  body  uncovered."  At 
3  P.M.  the  bell  awakened  them  for  Nones ;  after  Nones  came 
Collation ;  then  Vespers,  succeeded  by  supper  and  Compline. 
After  Compline  they  went  to  bed. 

The  Dorter  ottght  to  be  the  abode  of  quiet  and  secrecy.  The  Prelate 
.and  all  the  brethren  ought  to  sleep  there,  except  those  whom  infirmity 
compels  to  be  absent,  and  the  guardians  of  the  Church.  There  the 
brethren  ought  to  behave  with  more  quiet,  self-restraint,  and  devotion  than 
elsewhere.  No  one  ought  to  appear  there  with  his  head  uncovered.  From 
after  Compline  until  morning  after  sound  of  bell  no  one  ought  to  shake  his 
clothes,  or  open  his  cofier,  or  fix  his  eyes  upon  another.  No  one  ought  to 
linger  near  a  window  witli  the  object  of  looking  out.  Any  one  who  takes 
off  his  shoes,  or  puts  them  on,  is  to  do  it  under  his  clothe-^.  Those  who 
enter  or  leave  the  Dorter  while  the  brethren  are  there  are  to  walk  gently. 
No  one  is  to  sit  near  the  lamp,  or  sing,  or  read  there.  No  one  ought  to  read 
in  bed  with  a  candle.  When  a  brother  gets  out  of  bed  he  is  not  to  leave  it 
carelessly  uncovered. 

The  habits  of  the  community  were  provided  by  the  Chamber- 
lain— except  in  the  case  of  novices,  wlio  provided  their  own — 
and  he  is  reminded  to  be  careful  that  they  are  of  the  proper  shape 
and  stuft".  Further,  he  supplied  warm  water  for  the  brethren  to 
.shave  with,  and  soap  for  their  baths.  lie  was  alfjo  responsible 
for  the  washing  of  their  clothes,  and  for  the  character  and  morals 
of  the  laundress,  who  seems  to  have  washed  and  mended  for  the 
house,  just  as  a  similar  functionary  would  do  at  the  present  day. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  curious  custom  of  bleeding  {minutio). 
"  Permission  to  be  bled,"  we  are  told,  "  was  not  to  be  refused 
after  an  interval  of  seven  weeks."  Those  who  obtained  it  left 
the  quire  after  the  Gospel  at  High  Mass,  and  were  bled  in  the 
Infirmary.  For  three  days  afterwards  they  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church,  but  lived  in  the  Infirmary,  where  a  more  than 
usually  generous  diet  was  supplied  to  them,  and  they  led,  as  the 
Observances  put  it,  '''a  life  of  joy  and  freedom  from  care,  in 
comfort  and  happiness." 

The  sameness  of  the  life  we  have  sketched  was  enlivened  by  a 
good  deal  of  intercourse  with  the  outer  world.  Monasteries  were 
the  hotels  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  Barnwell,  situated  as  it 
was  near  the  Gcreat  Bridge  over  which  those  who  wished  to  cross 
from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  England  must  perforce  pass, 
there  was,  probably,  no  dearth  of  visitors.  The  Obsermnces, 
moreover,  which  are  intended  to  apply  to  all  houses  of  the  Order, 
insist  at  considerable  length  on  the  entertainment  of  strangers. 
We  wish  that  we  had  room  to  quote  from  this  very  curious 
chapter.  The  charities,  again,  were  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Almoner  had  to  make  daily  provision  for  three  poor  men;  and  five 
others,  called  "  the  poor  men  of  the  Prelate,"  were  continually 
maintained  in  the  Almonry.  Besides  there  were  special  distribu- 
tions during  Lent  and  on  All  Souls'  Day.  How  large  were  the 
demands  on  the  charity  of  the  house  is  shown  by  the  length  of 
the  chapter  on  the  Almoner's  duties  — whom  he  should  relieve 
and  whom  he  should  not — and  how  he  is  courteously  to  resist 
"  the  loud-voiced  importunity  of  the  poor  (clamorem  pauperum 
et  eorum  importunitatem)." 

The  well-being  of  any  monastery  must  have  largely  depended 
on  a  judicious  choice  of  recruits.  The  writer  of  the  Observances 
was  well  aware  of  this,  for  he  devotes  four  chapters  to  an  enume- 
ration of  all  that  ought  prudently  to  be  done  before  a  novice  is 
admitted  to  full  profession.  The  disadvantages  of  the  monastic 
life  are  to  be  honestly  set  before  him  ;  and  he  is  to  be  asked  if  he 
feels  strong  enough  "to  endure  with  a  good  heart  nocturnal 
vigils,  a  dull  life  in  the  cloister,  continual  services  in  the  quire, 


prolonged  silence,  the  strictness  of  tlie  Rule,  and  the  different 
characters  of  the  brethren."  What  a  vivid  picture  of  monastic 
life  is  conveyed  in  these  words !  And  yet  the  Austin  Canons 
were  by  no  means  one  of  the  severer  Orders. 


EARS. 

THE  identification  of  criminals  has  been  reduced  to  a  science  ;■. 
even  their  ears  are  supposed  to  have  more  than  the  per- 
mitted deflection  from  the  position  of  apes'  ears  in  the  head  which 
is  allowed  to  honest  men.  But  before  man  was  measured  against 
the  ape,  ears  had  been  well  studied  and  catalogued  by  the  curious- 
observers  living  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Dominicus  de 
Rubeis  of  Venice  made  out  a  neat  little  table  of  ears  and  their- 
qualities,  enough  to  set  the  best  friends  by  the  ears  if  sufficiently 
studied  and  credited.  Ears  should  not  be  too  large  nor  too  small, 
but  he  does  not  specify  what  the  right  size  sliould  be.  If  they 
are  large,  they  promise  long  life  and  a  good  memory,  in  spite  of 
also  indicating  empty-headedness.  Too  narrow  ears  mean  jealousy,, 
whilst  too  broad-topped  ears  show  madness.  Tlie  Assyrians  were 
fond  of  carving  very  broad-topped  and  rounded  ears  upon  their 
bass-relief  heroes,  giving  a  lively  air  to  the  monotonous  profiles. 
Were  the  Assyrians  full  of  madness  ?  Too  small  ears  meant 
folly  sometimes  and  high  intellect  at  others,  and  if  they  wert> 
prettily  shaped  they  showed  good  faith  and  gentle  spirit.  Medium- 
sized  ears  were  counted  the  best,  although  it  certainly  seems  a.v 
if  most  of  the  good  qualities  had  been  carried  ofi"  by  the  others. 

A  quaint  book  by  Ghirardelli  was  next  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts of  ill-drawn  heads  and  ears  placed  at  random  amongst  the 
hair.  The  author  quotes  many  well-known  astrologists  and 
learned  men — beginning  with  Aristotle,  going  on  to  Pliny,  and 
using  Ingegniero,  Delia  Porta,  and  others.  Latin  verses  under 
each  portrait  simi  up  its  history  as  shown  in  the  ear.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  variations  of  size  in  the  ear  are  very  strange.  Thick 
and  large  ears  are  caused  by  "gross  spirits,"  bony  ears  by  a 
"dryness"  of  nature,  and  small  ears  by  too  great  "  heat  "  in  the 
frame.  One  would  suppose  that  these  aural  decorations  had 
been  tacked  on  like  tickets  after  the  man  was  grown  up,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  properly  labelled  as  a  specimen  of  humanity. 
In  this  book  large  ears  are  called  asinine,  and  are  deprived  of 
their  good  memory.  Little  ears,  after  possessing  many  virtues,, 
are  suddenly  accused  of  theft  and  satire,  unless  they  are  slightly 
"squared"  in  shape,  when  they  become  blessed  with  every  good 
quality.  Any  squared  shape  is  alwiiys  held  to  show  good  intellect 
and  good  behaviour :  unfortunately  it  is  rare,  and  belongs  rather 
to  the  individual  than  to  the  race.  It  is  not  harshly  straight  in 
outline.  Roughly  described,  the  "  S(juared "  ear  does  not  slope- 
at  the  base  as  much  as  usual,  and  the  distance  across  is  about  the 
same  as  the  depth  of  the  ear,  and  the  lobe,  though  distinct,  is  not 
heavy.  The  round  ear  has  some  part  similar  in  shape,  but  very 
ditt'erent  in  meaning.  When  released  from  signifying  madness,, 
it  is  handed  over  to  loquacity  and  avaric'\  Perhaps  Nature 
cotdd  not  more  aptly  show  the  diflerence  between  the  circle  and 
the  square,  and  tlie  chaos  that  will  result  if  <;ver  the  problem  of 
"  squaring  the  circle  "  is  solved. 

Most  dreadful  are  the  consequences  that  liav.nt  the  varieties  of 
the  outer  rim.  It  may  be  round,  or  flattened,  or  jagged,  or  absent 
altogether.  Lavater  did  not  turn  his  rapturous  gaze  with  special 
care  upon  this  branch  of  physiognomy,  but  he  distinguished  the 
curls  and  curves  of  the  rim  in  a  hazy  way,  abhorring  fat,  thick 
ears,  not  knowing  that  Amenophis  III.  had  granite  ears  of  that 
shape.  The  good  pastor  observed  that  pedagogues  had  many 
little  notches  and  lumps  to  the  rim  of  the  ears;  he  therefore 
thought  these  marks  meant  that  the  owners  had  a  desire  to  obtain 
and  impart  ready-made  knowledge.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  well- 
curved  rim  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  beauty  of  the  ear,  and 
is  indispensable  to  the  ideal  shape.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
absence  of  a  rim  means  the  owner  fears  to  die  in  poverty.  Whert 
the  top  is  quite  straight  it  shows  independence  verging  on  obsti- 
nacy. Perfect  and  beautiful  ears  are  found  everywhere,  the 
modifications  between  them  being  so  slight  that  it  requires  an 
expert  to  tell  the  fool  from  the  wise  man.  Ears  wide  at  the  base 
were  considered  to  be  quick  in  hearing,  and  the  Latin  word  auris- 
was  declared  to  come  from  "  haurio,  I  drink,"  meaning  that  one 
drinks  in  sounds  with  the  ears.  Pious  y]-]neas,  talking  with  the 
indignant  Dido  about  the  messenger  from  Jove  sent  to  recall  him, 
appropriately  observes : — 

Vocemquc  his  auribus  liausi. 
Virgil  thus  uses  the  right  term.    Horace  chooses  a  similar  ex- 
pression in  his  ode  to  the  falling  tree : — 

Densuni  humeris  bihit  aure  vulgus. 
The  ear  changes  less  in  shape  and  size  than  the  other  features,, 
and,  as  it  gradually  enlarges  with  old  age,  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  observation  that  large  ears  indicate  long  life,  for 
even  small  ears  increase  a  little  to  suit  the  dictum.  The  outlme 
of  the  back  and  lower  part  is  a  coj)y  in  miniature  of  the  outline  of 
the  jawbone,  and  the  slojie  of  the  ear  corresponds  to  the  slope  of 
the  nose.  A  good  model  of  the  ear  would  identify  a  criminal 
with  surpassing  ease  if  he  shotdd  not  happen  to  have  cut  off  his 
ears  and  substituted  gutta-percha  excrescences.  No  ear  but  the 
original  one  would  correspond  properly  with  the  other  features, 
and  this  fact  would  help  in  the  detection  of  a  false  ear.  In 
barbarous  times  the  cut-ofi'  ears  of  an  enemy  were  considered  as 
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satisfactory  witnesses  to  his  death,  and  -whose  the  ears  might  be 
\s'as  not  too  curiously  considered. 

The  old  saying  of  a  man  who  desires  anything  ardently  that 
lie  "  would  give  his  cars  "  for  it  thus  gains  a  new  significance,  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  he  is  ready  to  give  up  what  constitutes  his 
own  special  identity,  the  outward  sign  of  his  individual  self. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

ANOTHER  insurance  Company,  the  Caledonian,  has  decided 
to  dispense  with  medical  examination  where  those  who  wish 
to  insure  their  lives  object  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  very  general  dislike  to  medical  examination,  and  that  the 
■change,  therefore,  meets  the  convenience  of  large  classes.  But 
it  is  ob\  ious  that  there  is  a  danger  that  delicate  persons,  not 
likely  to  pass  a  physician,  may  in  large  numbers  apply  for  in- 
surance in  offices  which  do  not  require  medical  examination,  and 
that  healthy  persons,  alarmed  thereby,  may  divert  their  custom 
to  other  offices.  To  guard  against  this,  the  Directors  of  the 
Caledonian  Company  have  taken  several  precautions.  In  the 
first  place,  they  distinctly  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  re- 
fuse applicants,  and,  no  doubt,  they  would  in  every  case  do  so 
where  a  person  had  previously  applied  to  another  office  and  on 
medical  examination  been  rejected.  Further,  they  have  drawn 
up  a  long  list  of  questions  which  the  applicant  is  required  to 
answer  respecting  the  health  history  of  himself  and  his  family. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  moreover,  that  every  applicant  will  be 
required  to  present  himself  at  the  office,  and  that,  where 
a  non-medical  man  sees  evidence  of  ill-health,  the  applicant 
will  be  rejected.  Lastly,  the  Directors  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  communicate  with  the  ordinary  medical  attendant 
of  the  intending  assurant.  But  the  Directors  trust  chiefly  for 
protection  to  the  scheme  which  they  have  drawn  up.  This  is 
described  as  a  combination  of  the  ordinary  life  policy  with  an 
■oudowment  policy.  It  will  perhaps  be  most  easily  understood 
from  the  following  illustration: — Suppose  a  young  man  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age  applies  to  the  Caledonian  Office  to  be 
insured  for  500/.,  and  objects  to  medical  examination.  If  he  is 
accepted,  he  is  at  once  granted  a  policy  for  the  sum  mentioned 
for  a  specified  number  of  years,  let  us  say  twenty-four.  The 
policy  immediately  comes  into  effect,  and  if  the  holder  dies 
within  the  twenty-four  years  his  representatives  receive  the 
500^.  Further,  if  two-thirds  of  the  twenty-four  annual  pre- 
miums he  contracts  to  pay  have  in  fact  been  paid — that  is  to 
.say,  if  he  lives  to  be  thirty-seven,  and  duly  pays  the  premiums 
— he  is  entitled  to  share  in  whatever  bonuses  may  accrue.  If, 
unoreover,  he  survives  to  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  whole 
twenty-four  premiums  being  paid,  he  is  entitled  not  merely 
to  the  500/.  for  which  ho  was  originally  insured,  with 
the  bonuses  that  may  have  accrued,  but  to  twice  the  original 
policy — that  is,  r,ooo/.  Then,  if  he  should  so  prefer,  instead  of 
receiving  the  1,000^.,  he  may  take  out  a  fully-paid  policy  due  at 
death  for  a  larger  amoimt,  the  amount  being  determined  by  tlie 
age  of  the  policyholder.  If,  that  is  to  say,  he  is  still  compara- 
tively young  when  the  selected  age  arrives,  he  will  receive  a 
larger  paid-up  policy  than  if  lie  should  be  old.  For  in  the  former 
•case,  of  course,  his  expectation  of  life  would  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  office  would  be  likely  to  have 
the  use  of  the  1,000/.  for  a  longer  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
•scheme  provides  many  safeguards  so  far  as  the  office  is  concerned. 

The  policyholder  i)ays  a  high  premium,  and  during  the  first 
period  he  is  entitled  in  case  of  death  to  only  one-half  the  policy 
to  which  he  becomes  entitled  if  he  survives  to  the  selected  age. 
Assuming  that  ordinary  care  is  exercised  in  accepting  new 
business,  it  would  seem  tliat  the  protection  provided  is  fairly 
sufficient.  So  far  as  the  intending  assurant  is  concerned,  the 
scheme,  too,  has  certain  advantages.  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is,  that  on  taking  out  the  policy  he  be- 
•comes  entitled  to  it  at  once.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  Sim  Ijife  Office  about  a  year  ago  led  the  way  in  waiving 
its  right  to  medical  examination  ;  but  that  office  decided  that  a 
person  insuring  without  examination  should  not  be  entitled  to 
the  policy  if  he  were  to  die  within  the  first  five  years  ;  in  that 
case  his  representatives  would  receive  the  premiums  paid,  with 
5  per  cent,  compound  interest.  The  Caledonian  Company  issues 
a  policy  which  takes  eflect  immediately  ;  but  during  the  first 
period  the  policy  is  only  one-half  the  amount  of  what  it  becomes 
jf  the  policyholder  lives  to  the  selected  age.  A  second  advan- 
tage is  that  the  policyholder,  if  his  life  is  a  fairly  good  one,  has 
a  chance  of  sharing  in  bonuses,  and  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
receiving  an  adequate  policy  iu  the  end.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  premiums  received  on  account  of  these  special  insurances 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  account,  and  that  five-sixths  of  the 
profits  are  to  be  divisible  as  bonuses.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  business  will  not  aflPect  the  ordinary  policies  now 
granted.  This,  of  course,  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. It  Is,  no  doubt,  desirable  that  the  practice  of  life  in- 
surance should  be  extended  as  much  as  possible,  and  that 
every  reasonable  facility  should  be  given  to  the  public  ;  but  it 
is  still  more  desirable  that  those  who  have  insured  their  lives 
•should  not  be  injured  by  any  extension  of  the  business  that  may 
take  place  now  or  hereafter.  From  the  public  point  of  view,  there- 
fore, the  test  which  must  be  applied  to  this  experiment  is  whether  It 
will  or  will  not  injuriously  aliect  the  position  of  existing  policy- 


holders. As  the  accoimts  are  to  be  kept  separate,  and  profits  to 
be  distributed  only  where  they  are  earned  by  these  special  as- 
surances, it  would  seem  that  existing  policyholders  would  not 
suffer  damage.  It  may  be  asked.  What  would  happen  if  the 
business  were  to  prove  unprofitable  ?  Suppose  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  non-examined  policyholders  should  die  early,  and 
that  losses,  therefore,  should  accrue,  would  not  the  Company  have 
to  make  good  those  losses  out  of  its  other  assets  ?  No  doubt  it 
would  ;  but  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  officials  will 
exercise  great  caution  at  first.  And  it  is  also  to  bo  presumed 
that  they  have  very  carefully  calculated  the  premiums  they 
are  to  charge  and  the  policies  they  are  to  grant.  If  they 
have  done  so,  and  if  they  exercise  ordinary  care,  the  losses 
are  hardly  likely  to  be  considerable.  After  a  little  while 
the  officials  will  be  able  to  see  whether  the  experiment  is 
working  well  or  ill.  If  the  former,  then  they  can  act  somewhat 
more  boldly.  If  the  latter,  they  may  either  impose  additional 
conditions,  or  they  may  give  up  the  experiment  altogether.  Look- 
ing upon  it,  however,  as  simply  an  experiment  to  be  tried 
cautiously  at  first,  and  to  be  watched  narrowly,  it  seems  to  us  one 
that  should  be  welcomed  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
Whether  the  dislike  of  medical  examination  is  reasonable  or  not, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  exists,  and  that  it  deters  large  numbers 
of  persons  from  insuring  who  otherwise  would  be  glad  to  make  a 
provision  in  that  way  for  their  families.  It  is  lor  the  public  good, 
therefore,  that  the  experiment  should  be  made  how  far  medical 
examination  can  be  safely  dispensed  with ;  always  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  regarded  as  an  experiment,  and  for  some  time, 
at  all  events,  only  ventured  upon  cautiously. 

The  value  of  money  has  decidedly  risen  this  week.  On  Monday 
three  months'  Treasury  Bills  were  taken  on  an  average  at  iL  igs. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  The  following  day  the  bill-brokers  and 
discount-houses  put  up  the  rates  they  allow  on  deposits  5-  per 
cent.,  to  I J  per  cent,  for  money  at  call,  and  1^  per  cent,  for 
money  at  notice.  At  times  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  was  paid 
for  short  loans.  On  Wednesday  the  discount  rate  in  the 
open  market  advanced  to  2f  per  cent.,  business  being  some- 
times done  even  higher,  and  on  Thursday  to  2|  per  cent.  The 
first  cause  of  this  advance  in  rates  is  the  decrease  in  the  Bank's 
reserve,  owing  to  the  repayment  to  the  Bank  of  France  of  the 
three  millions  borrowed  last  November.  The  second  cause  is  the 
large  revenue  payments.  And  a  third  cause  is  alleged  to  be  bor- 
rowing by  the  Bank  in  the  open  market.  Unless,  however,  the 
Bank  continues  to  borrow  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  rates, 
for  the  payment  of  the  Baring  acceptances  Is  not  yet  at  an  end, 
coin  and  notes  are  still  returning  from  circulation,  and  gold  is 
being  exported  from  New  York.  Besides,  about  the  middle  of 
next  month  the  expenditure  of  the  Treasury  will  exceed  the  re- 
ceipts, while  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt  will  be  paid.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  therefore,  that 
though  the  value  of  money  may  be  kept  up  for  a  few  weeks 
longer  it  will  decline  in  the  end  of  March,  and  fall  rapidly  in. 
April. 

The  Coinage  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nounced a  few  days  ago  that  it  would  yesterday  finish  the  hearing 
of  evidence  on  the  Silver  Bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  would 
immediately  report  on  the  Bill.  Whether  it  has  done  so  is  not 
known  as  we  write,  but  the  expectation  is  that  the  Committee 
will  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  report,  and  that  consequently 
two  sets  of  recommendations  will  be  sent  to  the  House.  So 
strongly  is  this  held  that  the  speculators  have  become  seriously 
alarmed.  Last  year  they  bought  immense  quantities  of  silver, 
which  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  sell.  Had  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  the  Senate  Bill,  they  would  of  course  have  sent  the 
metal  into  the  Treasury.  But  now,  as  the  Senate  Bill  is  not  ex- 
pected to  pass,  they  are  in  a  hurry  to  sell  on  whatever  terms  they 
can  get.  In  consecjuenco  the  price  fell  in  London  on  Tuesday  to 
44jrf.  per  oz.,  recovering,  however,  on  Thursday  to  4Slu'^-  pei'  oz. 
The  Indian  demand  for  the  metal  is  very  small,  for  money  is 
unusually  abundant  and  cheap  all  over  India  for  this  time  of 
year,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  Continental  demand.  Silver 
securities  have  fallen  with  silver,  the  price  of  Rupee-paper,  for 
example,  is  nearly  as  low  now  as  the  average  for  1889. 

This  week  the  largest  of  the  discount-houses,  Alexander  &  Co., 
has  been  converted  into  a  limited  liability  Company,  the  old 
partners  taking  all  the  shares.  The  paid-up  capital  is  to  be  half 
a  million,  and  there  Is  to  be  an  un-called  liability  of  400,000/.  A 
smaller  discount-house,  Harwood,  Knight,  &  Allen,  has  amalga- 
mated with  the  Union  Discount  Company.  And  the  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank  has  absorbed  a  private  Lincolnshire  bank.  The 
process  of  amalgamation  and  conversion  into  limited  liability 
Companies  is  going  on  rapidly.  It  Is  now  clear  that  the  day  of 
private  banks  and  private  discount  Companies  is  over ;  that  the 
public  insists  upon  knowing  how  the  bankers  and  discount-houses 
with  which  it  deals  stand.  And  the  latter  recognize,  therefore, 
the  necessity  for  publication  of  accounts.  This  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Mr.  Goschen's  proposal  for  frequent  publication 
of  accounts  by  the  joint-stock  banks. 

The  Shipping  Federation  and  the  Federated  Unions  have  made 
some  slight  concessions  to  one  another,  and  thus  there  is  a  hope 
that  wiser  counsels  will  prevail,  and  a  serious  struggle  be  averted. 
But  as  yet  the  dispute  has  not  been  settled.  As  far,  however,  as 
outsiders  can  see,  there  is  no  just  cause  for  such  a  struggle,  and 
we  trust,  therefore,  that  public  opinion  will  compel  both  sides  to 
come  to  an  arrangement. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is,  if  possible,  more  stagnant 
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than  it  was.  The  fall  in  silver,  causinp'  a  depreciation  in  all  silver 
securities,  and  disturbing  trade  with  the  silver-using  countries,  has 
added  to  the  general  depression.  So  lias  the  dispute  in  the 
shipping  trade,  threatening  to  throw  the  Avhole  business  of  the 
country  into  confusion.  And  the  state  of  South  America  con- 
tinues most  unsatisfactory.  The  negotiations  for  the  re-sale  to 
the  Argentine  Government  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks 
have  not  yet  been  resumed,  and  no  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  plan  for  funding  the  coupons  and  the  guarantees, 
while  the  news  from  Buenos  Ayres  is  very  discouraging.  In 
consequence  the  Tiust  Companies  have  become  alarmed,  and 
appointed  a  Committee  to  look  after  their  interests.  In  Chili  the 
civil  war  contimies.  Apparently  the  President,  after  gaining 
marked  successes,  has  of  late  been  losing  ground  :  but  there  is 
little  prospect  of  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  Brazil,  too, 
matters  are  looking  vary  unpleasant.  In  the  United  States 
banking  difficulties  are  not  yet  over ;  here  and  there  runs  take 
place  upon  banks,  Trust  Companies,  and  savings  banks,  and  in 
every  way  evidence  is  afforded  that  distrust  still  continues. 
Lastly,  the  financial  condition  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy  is 
very  unsatisfactory,  while  at  home  the  future  of  industrial 
undertakings,  which  have  been  brought  out  in  such  large  num- 
bers of  late,  is  causing  uneasiness.  For  example,  a  receiver  has 
been  appointed  over  the  Hansard  Publishing  Union.  It  has  a 
capital  of  i  million  in  shares,  and  300  000/.  in  Debentures.  A 
Committee  of  some  of  the  iirms  interested  has  been  named,  and 
has  issued  a  notice  to  the  shareholders  stating  that  it  is  preparing 
a  plan  of  re-organization,  the  main  points  of  which  will  be  the 
reduction  of  the  capital  and  the  provision  of  a  larger  working 
capital.  As  the  result  of  all  this  speculation  is  quite  paralysed, 
and  the  amount  of  investment  business  is  only  small. 


Rupee-paper  has  fallen  heavily  during  the  week,  as  was  to  bo 
expected  from  the  weakness  in  the  silver  market.  The  Pour 
and  a  Ilalfs  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  75,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2}.  And  there  has  been  a 
further  very  heavy  fall  in  Argentine  Kailway  stocks.  Last  week, 
it  will  be  recollected,  the  dealers  in  that  market  applied  to  the 
issuing  houses  interested  for  information  as  to  whether  the  plan 
for  funding  the  guarantees  would  be  soon  carried  out,  and  the 
replies  given  by  the  issuing-houses  are  not  reassuring.  Besides, 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country  is  deplorable.  The  Seven 
per  Cent.  Preferred  stock  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Kail- 
way  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  102^,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  5.  The  Ordinary  stock  of 
the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  was  quoted  at  the  close  on  Thurs- 
day 126-129,  ^  ^^^^  ^OT  the  week  of  4.  The  wideness  of  the 
quotation  shows  how  unwilling  the  dealers  are  to  purchase. 
The  Ordinary  stock  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  and  Great  Southern 
was  quoted  at  the  close  on  Thursday  158-9,  a  fall  of  as  much  as 
2.  Ibis  stock  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  was  about  220. 
The  Central  Argentine  Railway  stock  was  quoted  on  Thursday- 
evening  84-87,  a  fall  of  I.  This  stock  1ms  fallen,  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  management  has  been  very 
shortsighted.  At  first  competing  lines  were  allowed  to  invade 
its  territory,  and  then  the  directors  bought  lines  which  have  not 
improved  the  property.  On  the  other  hand,  Argentine  Govern- 
ment bonds  have  improved.  There  is  a  rise  of  as  much  as  2|  in 
the  Five  per  Cents  of  1886,  which  closed  on  Tliursday  evening  at 
76^;  Buenos  Ayres  Sixes  of  1882  closed  at  68,  a  rise  of  i  The 
movements  in  these  stocks,  however,  are  somewhat  misleading ; 
the  public  does  not  buy,  and  the  great  houses  interested  have  to 
support  the  market.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Ilalfs  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  at  92,  a  fall  of  2.  Although  the  Chilian  debt  is  small, 
the  fall  is  very  natural,  for  the  prospect  now  is  that  the  civil 
war  will  be  protracted,  and  will  augment  very  seriously 
both  the  debt  and  the  inconvertible  currency.  In  inter- 
Bourse  securities  the  movements  have  been  generally  up- 
ward. Italian  Rentes,  for  in>tance,  rose  i{,  closing  on  Thursday 
evening  at  94J.  The  Paris  Bourse  regards  very  favourably  the 
change  of  Ministry  in  Italy.  It  argues  that  the  new  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  expenditure  upon  the  army  and 
navy  so  considerably  that  before  very  long  it  will  have  to  with- 
draw from  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  great  Paris  operators,  there- 
fore, have  begun  to  buy,  whereas  French  holders  have  for  some 
years  past  been  persistently  selling  Italian  Rentes.  There  is 
also  an  improvement  of  from  to  i  in  the  Turkish  group  of 
bonds,  and  Ottoman  Bank  shares  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 5yV-j  ^ 
rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  about  i.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  speculation  both  in  Ottoman  Bank  shares  and 
in  Turkish  bonds  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Constantinople,  but  we 
need  hardly  remind  investors  that  these  are  securities  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  speculators  and  speculative  investors. 
In  the  Home  Railway  market  Scotch  stocks  have  generally 
declined.  Thus  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  at 
1 1 7  J,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2\  ;  the  Pre- 
ferred Ordinary  closed  at  76,  a  fall  of  I  ;  and  the  Deferred  Ordinary 
closed  at  42,  likewise  a  fall  of  i.  But  in  the  English  Railway 
market  there  has  generally  been  an  advance.  The  most  marked  rise 
is  in  London  and  Soutli-Western  stock,  which  closed  on  Thursday 
at  162,  a  rise  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday. 
Brighton  "A  "  rose  as  much  as  2^,,  closing  on  Thursday  evening 
at  155^  ;  and  both  North- Western  and  Great  Western  rose  |-.  The 
former  closed  on  Thursday  at  180,  and  the  latter  at"  i6s|. 
Peruvian  Corporation  stocks,  which  rose  so  rapidly  and  un- 


expectedly last  week,  have  this  week  given  way.  The  Ordinary 
closed  on  Thursday  at  1  li,  a  fall  of  ;  the  Preferred  closed  at 
3oi,  a  fall  of  i  J  ;  but  the  Mortgage  Deljentures  ciosed  with  very 
little  change  at  83. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  passed  through  another  almost  rainless  week,  and 
February  Filldyke  has  more  than  half  run  iis  course  without 
keeping  up  its  character  of  supplying  water  for  summer  use. 
Otherwise,  there  has  been  nothing  worth  chronicling,  except  the 
fog  at  the  end  of  the  week.  On  Tuesday  the  fog  was  practically 
confined  to  the  river  valleys,  and  London  had  a  full  share  of  it. 
On  Wednesday  the  fog  was  more  general. 

On  Wednesday,  the  iith,  as  we  said  last  week,  a  depression 
lay  over  the  north  of  Sweden  ;  this  travelled  down  the  Gulf  «f 
Bothnia,  and  then  disappeared.  The  North-West  wind  in  its 
rear  brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  rain  to  the  extreme  north 
of  Scotland — Stornoway  and  Wick — where  more  than  an  inch 
was  collected  on  Thursday  morning.  With  this  exception  hardly 
a  drop  of  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Day  after  day  the  rain  column  in  the 
Paris  Bulletin  International  has  been  filled  with  a  line  of 
"o's."  '\\'e  have  had  true  anti-cyclonic  weather  with  a  dry 
atmosphere,  but  ibrtunately  without  serious  cold  here,  and 
up  to  the  last  days  of  the  week  have  been  spared  the  custo- 
mary fogs.  Under  these  circumstances  of  great  defect  of  rain- 
fall, the  prospect  for  the  country  at  large  is  very  far  from 
encouraging.  1890  was,  on  the  whole,  a  dry  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  wetness  of  the  summer.  In  more  than  one  county  water 
was  being  bought  for  many  weeks.  We  usually  look  to  the 
winter  rains  to  replenish  the  springs,  and  now  there  has  been  no- 
suihcient  fall  of  snow  or  rain  since  Christmas  to  replace  the 
deficiency  to  any  appreciable  extent.  As  regards  sunshine,  too, 
there  is  some  cause  of  complaint.  The  sun's  rays  have  had  as  yet 
but  little  power,  owing  to  the  persistent  haziness  of  the  dryatrno- 
sphere.  In  December  there  was  no  sunshine  in  London.  January- 
was  not  much  better.  On  Sunday  last  (February  :  5)  the  weather  in 
London  was  ajjparently  bright,  but  in  London  only  two  hours  of 
bright  sunshine  were  registered.  The  rays  were  unable  to  pierce 
the  haze,  and  consequently  it  may  besu])posed  that  their  eflect  on 
vegetation  was  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  had  the 
atmosphere  been  clearer.  Whenever  the  change  to  wet  weather 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  we  have  to  look  for  a  serious  outbreak  of 
illness:  from  impurities,  stored  up  on  the  surface  soil  during 
the  dry  weather,  being  suddenly  washed  into  springs  and  wells. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

AFTER  the  usual  interval — during  which  pantomime  reigTiS 
supreme — the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  were  resumed  last 
Saturday  under  Mr.  Manns's  able  conductorship.  The  orchestra,, 
which  is  the  chief  attraction  at  these  concerts,  played  Schumann's 
fine  Symphony  in  D  minor,  No.  4 — a  work  which  is  always  wel- 
come, even  though  it  be  not  a  model  of  instrumentation.  Neither 
of  the  works  in  the  programme,  announced  as  being  played  for 
the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
novelties.  Miss  Ellicott's  clever  "  Dramatic  Overture,''  which 
opened  the  concert,  was  produced  at  the  Gloucester  Festival  in 
1886,  and  the  First  Suite  on  airs  from  Bizet's  Carmen — which 
was  worthy  a  better  place  than  at  the  end  of  the  programme — is 
familiar  to  all  lovers  of  the  French  composer's  charming  music. 
On  the  other  hand,  Beethoven's  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Op. 
19,  the  solo  part  of  which  was  played  by  Ilerr  Stavenhagen, 
had  almost  the  merit  of  novelty,  for  it  had  probably  not 
been  heard  in  public  since  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  played  it 
in  1870.  In  addition  to  the  Concerto,  in  which  he  introduced 
an  ably-written  cadenza  of  his  own  composition,  llerr  Staven- 
hagen  played  Liszt's  13th  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  the  brilliant 
writing  of  which  suits  him  excellently.  The  vocalists  were 
Mme.  Fanny  Moody  and  Mr.  Charles  Manners,  who  sang  the 
great  duet  between  Alice  and  Bertram  from  Meyerbeer's  Robert 
le  iJiable,  in  which  they  were  so  successful  when  the  opera  was 
revived  at  Covent  Garden  last  autumn. 

Sehor  Albeniz,  the  Spanish  pianist,  gave  the  second  of  his  Sub- 
scription Concerts  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  Thursday,  the  1 2th.  The 
audience  was  not  very  large,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  not  very  attractive.  The  concert-giver  gave  a  careful 
performance  of  Beethoven's  (so-called)  "  Moonlight  "  Sonata, 
but  he  is  not  heard  at  his  best  in  works  which  require  much 
interpretative  power.  In  a  short  jiiece  by  Scarlatti  (which 
he  played  as  an  encore),  and  in  two  of  his  own  graceful  coni- 
positioDS,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the  progrunime,  Senor 
Albeniz's  delicate  and  refined  style  was  heard  to  fur  greater 
advantage.  The  concert  began  with  Schubert's  Pianoforte  Trio 
in  B  flat  major,  Op.  99,  the  string  parts  in  which  were  played  by 
Sehor  Arbos  (violui)  and  Mr.  W.  II.  Squire  (violoncello).  The 
former  also  played  the  Adagio  from  Spohr's  9th  Concerto,  and 
a  Fuaue  from  one  of  Bach's  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  was  encored.  Senor  Arbos  seemed  more  at  home 
than  at  his  previous  appearance,  and  Lis  intouatiou,  though  not 
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entirely  faultless,  was  very  mucli  improved.  The  two  numbers 
by  Bach  were  especially  well  played.  Mr.  Squire  was  heard  in 
the  familiar  Gavotte  from  Bach's  Sixth  Suite  for  Violoncello 
Solo.  He  has  an  excellent  tone  and  good  execution,  but  the  per- 
formance would  have  been  better  if  he  had  indulged  a  little  less 
in  tempo  rubato,  which  is  entirely  unsuited  to  such  a  work.  The 
vocalists  were  Miss  Marguerite  Hall  and  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones; 
besides  singing  solos  by  Purcell  and  Schubert,  they  gave  a  charm- 
ing performance  of  Schumann's  "  Liebesgarten." 

The  caprice  of  fashion  in  musical  matters  was  once  more 
exemplified  by  the  attendance  at  Mr.  Henschel's  5th  Symphony 
Concert  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  At  the  previous  concerts  of 
this  series  the  room  has  never  been  full,  and  often  lamentably 
empty,  but  on  this  occasion  there  was  not  a  seat  to  be  had.  The 
only  reason  to  be  assigned  for  this  was  that  the  programme  was 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  works  of  Wagner,  the  only  other  composer 
represented  being  Beethoven.  In  a  country  where  musical  culture 
is  highly  developed  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be  impossible,  but 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  musical  education  in  England, 
Wagner's  highly-coloured  orchestration  and  sensuous  elfects  appeal 
to  intellects  which  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  delicate 
workmanship  and  refined  expression  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Haydn. 
Although — with  the  exception  of  the  long  scene  between  Hans 
Sachs  and  Eva  from  Act  ii.  of  Die  Meistersinger — none  of  the 
performances  on  Thursday  week  were  above  the  average,  they  were 
all  rapturously  applauded,  and  gave  undoubted  satisfaction  to 
the  large  audience.  The  "  Meistersinger  "  scene,  which  was  admi- 
rably sung  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ilenschel,  Herr  Holliinder  conduct- 
ing the  orchestra,  was  much  the  best  number  in  the  programme, 
which  also  included  the  Overture  to  the  same  opera,  the  Prelude 
to  Parsifal,  the  Walkiirenritt,  and  Beethoven's  Ero'ica  Sym- 
phony. The  presence  of  Dr.  Joachim  at  the  last  two  Popular 
Concerts  has  ensured  a  rendering  of  the  concerted  music  which 
has  been  above  reproach.  Mozart's  String  Quintet  in  C  major, 
which  opened  the  programme  last  Saturday,  and  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Kasoumowski  Quartet,  which  occupied  a  similar  place 
on  Monday,  were  both  given  with  an  attention  to  detail 
and  general  finish  which  was  as  pleasant  to  listen  to  as  it  is  to 
praise.  So  long  as  such  performances  are  to  be  heard  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  that  change  in  the  constitution  of  these 
concerts  which  has  been  lately  asked  for  in  some  quarters.  The 
pianist  at  the  last  two  Popular  Concerts  has  been  Herr  Max  Pauer, 
the  son  of  the  well-known  German  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 
Herr  Pauer  has  for  the  last  year  or  two  been  settled  at  Cologne, 
but  his  style  has  not  materially  altered  since  he  was  last  heard 
in  this  country.  His  technique  is  extraordinarily  good,  and  he 
plays  with  an  accuracy  and  attention  to  detail  which  are  worthy 
of  imitation  by  more  inspired  performers.  His  style  is  perhaps 
somewhat  scholastic,  and  he  is  heard  to  greater  advantage  in 
works  written  in  strictly  classical  form  than  in  those  of  the 
romantic  school.  For  this  reason  he  was  more  successful  in 
Rheinberger's  Toccata,  Op.  12,  and  Beethoven's  Andante  in  F, 
which  he  played  at  Monday's  concert,  than  in  Chopin's  Allegro 
de  Concert,  Op.  46,  which  he  chose  as  his  solo  last  Saturday.  On 
the  latter  occasion  Herr  Pauer  also  played  (by  way  of  encore)  a 
Rondo,  "  Le  Minuit,"  by  John  Field,  whose  compositions  are  less 
often  heard  tiian  their  merits  deserve.  At  the  same  concert  he 
also  joined  Dr.  Joachim,  Herr  Straus,  and  Signor  Piatti  in 
Rheinberger's  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  38.  The  remainder  of 
Saturday's  programme  consisted  of  Bach's  Chaconne  for  Violin 
Solo,  played  by  Dr.  Joachim  as  he  alone  can  play  it,  and  songs 
by  Mozart  and  Mr.  Oliver  King,  sung  by  Mr.  Orlando  Ilarley. 
On  Monday  Dr.  Joachim  and  Herr  Straus  gave  a«  admirable 
performance  of  the  Larghetto  and  Rondo  Vivace  from  Spohr's 
second  Duet  for  two  Violins  (Op.  67)  ;  Mr.  Hirwen  Jones  sang  an 
air  from  Gounod's  charming  Medccin  Malrjre  Lui  and  Schubert's 
"  Gute  Nacht";  and  Dr.  Joachim,  Signor'  Piatti,  and  Herr  Max 
Pauer  played  Mendelssohn's  Trio  in  0  minor,  Op.  66,  No.  2— a 
work  which  might  be  allowed  a  few  years'  rest,  seeing  that  it  has 
been  played  nearly  forty  times  at  these  concerts. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  Herr  Max  Pauer  gave  a  Pianoforte 
Recital  at  Princes'  Hall,  the  programme  of  which  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  good  selection  of  works  which  are  seldom  heard. 
It  included  Bach's  Toccata  and  Fugue  in  F  sharp  minor ;  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  in  major,  Op.  109;  two  of  Schumann's  Studies  on 
Paganini's  Caprices ;  a  Prelude  and  Fugue  (Op.  35,  No.  5),  and 
Study  (Op.  104,  No.  2),  by  Mendelssohn;  Grieg's  Ballade, 
Op.  24 ;  a  Serenade  and  Caprice  by  Rubinstein ;  the  first  move- 
ment of  Liszt's  "  Bfc^diction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Solitude,"  and  a  set 
of  waltzes  by  the  concert-giver.  All  the  numbers  were  played 
with  correctness  and  finish;  but  Herr  Pauer  was  more  successful 
in  those— such  as  the  Mendelssohn  selections— which  do  not 
demand  much  poetical  insight  than  in  works  requiring  higher 
powers  than  his  perfect  executive  ability  can  supply. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

A TIMELY  exhibition  of  etched  and  engraved  reproductions 
of  the  work  of  Meis.sonier  has  just  been  opened  by  Mes.srs. 
Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons,  in  their  gallery,  5  Haymarket.  It  contains 
nearly  one  hiuidred  examples,  most  of  them  tine  states,  signed  by 
the  artist  and  his  interpreters.  The  principal  novelty  is  a  proof  of 
the  large  new  etching  of  "1807"  (95),  by  M.Jules  Jacquet,  a 
pupil  of  Henriquel-Dupont's,  to  whom  we  owe,  besides  minor 


examples,  the  fine  reproduction  of  "1814"  (9).  This  important 
new  etching,  upon  which  the  etcher  has  been  engaged  for  more 
than  two  years  under  the  eye  and  within  the  house  of  Meissonier, 
is  on  the  whole  highly  satisfactory.  W^e  do  not  think  that 
M.  Jacquet  is  ever  quite  happy  in  rendering  colour  ;  his 
figures,  beautifully  drawn,  have  something  of  the  rigidity  and 
colourlessness  of  sculpture.  The  only  etcher,  in  fact,  who,  to 
our  taste,  has  fully  reproduced,  without  any  sense  of  loss,  the 
manifold  qualities  of  Meissonier,  was  the  late  Paul  Rajon.  There 
are  here  some  exquisite  specimens  of  his  art — "  Le  Peintre  "  (34), 
with  the  marvellous  rendering  of  the  costume  ;  "  Le  Liseur " 
(49),  with  its  pale  and  full  tones  ;  "  Le  Graveur  "  (50),  where  we 
note  the  extreme  richness  of  the  light  falling  through  the 
engraver's  paper  screen.  Another  Rajon  of  singular  merit  is  the 
"  Polichinelle  "  (55).  Few  younger  artists  have  succeeded  better 
than  Mongin  in  his  version  of  the  "  Lecture  chez  Diderot "  (69), 
a  masterpiece  of  refined  translation.  "  The  Sign-Painter  "  (86) 
is  by  another  of  the  Jacquet  family,  M.  Achille  Jacquet. 

No  engraving  after  Meissonier  is  more  popular  than  "La 
Rixe"  (94),  by  Felix  Bracquemond,  etched  with  independence,  and 
illuminated  strongly  in  a  manner  which,  without  being  quite  that 
of  the  picture,  is  spirited  and  highly  effective.  Oudart  has  etched 
"Le  Fumeur"  (80)  in  a  plate  which  is  rather  rough,  but  cleverly 
illuminated  and  singularly  striking.  A  single  mechanical  litho- 
graph, among  all  these  etchings  and  engravings,  "  Le  Cheval  qui 
Voit "  (84),  shows  how  excellently  Meissonier's  delicate  firm 
touch  can  be  reproduced  by  a  "  process."  Nothing  is  more  hope- 
less than  to  attempt  to  make  the  technical  criticism  of  engraving 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  we  will  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  saying  that  there  is  excellent  work  to  be  found  here 
by  Le  Rat,  Flameng,  Blanchard,  Gilbert,  and  other  eminent 
"  graveurs,"  and  that  for  those  who  merely  look  for  the  story  in 
a  picture,  or  at  most  for  general  composition,  the  show  is  a  most 
interesting  and  amusing  one,  comprising,  as  it  does,  most  of 
Meissonier's  masterpieces. 

At  Mr.  McLean's  Gallery,  7  Haymarket,  is  now  on  view  an 
interesting  collection  of  specimens  of  the  great  French  school  of 
romanticist  painters.  These  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they  are 
characteristic  and  well  selected.  In  the  place  of  honour  hangs  a 
very  elaborate  Diaz,  "  A  Glade  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau," 
(28),  brilliant  in  its  effect  of  sunlight  under  overarching  and 
embowering  foliage.  A  woman,  with  a  blue  skirt,  accompanied 
by  a  brown  dog,  occupies  the  foreground.  The  only  fault  of  this 
splendid  work  is  a  sort  of  vitreous  dazzle,  as  if  the  basis  were 
glass  or  porcelain.  Another  Diaz  is  "  In  the  Depth  of  the 
Forest"  (i),  with  the  central  trunk  of  a  tree  sensationally 
illuminated.  Corot  is  well  represented  at  Mr.  McLean's.  There 
is  "  Le  Lac  "  (13),  gleaming  like  an  enchanted  valley  in  fairyland, 
and  "  The  Ferry  "  (29),  in  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  long,  luminous 
vista.  In  "  By  the  Side  of  the  Water  "  (31)  the  colour  is  more 
definite  and  less  vapoury  than  is  usual  with  Corot ;  in  the  fore- 
ground a  cow  that  Troyon  might  have  put  in  reposes  imder  the 
shadow  of  great  solid  trees.  A  Corot  of  the  more  usual  class, 
but  of  singular  poetic  charm,  is  "  Near  Ville  d'Avray  "  (10). 

The  most  eccentric  of  the  Romanticists  was  Monticelli,  an 
admiration  for  whom  has  to  be  acquired.  "The  Rivals"  (5) 
and  "  The  Fortune-teller "  (6)  are  daubs  of  a  crudity  and 
easy  impertinence  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  They 
are  simply  bad ;  and  when  Monticelli  is  not  good  he  is  "  very, 
very  bad,"  like  Longfellow's  little  girl.  In  the  childlike 
gorgeousness  of  his  "Fete  Champetre "  (ll)  it  is  easier  to 
recognize  the  occasional  potency  of  his  brush.  An  admi- 
rable Troyon  of  important  size  is  "The  Hay  Cart"  (17);  but 
it  is  surpassed  in  mere  beauty  by  "  La  Mare"  (15),  cattle  drink- 
ing at  sunset  in  the  wet  heart  of  a  gorge,  whose  light  cliffs  are 
radiant  towards  the  west.  Another  fine  Troyon  is  "  A  Glade  in 
the  Forest  "  (12),  with  cattle  in  the  background,  a  solemn  land- 
scape, painted  with  the  greatest  possible  combination  of  dash  and 
precision.  By  the  side  of  Troyon,  Van  Marcke  is  always  a  little 
less  than  the  best,  but  his  "  Going  to  the  Watering-Place"  (20) 
is  excellent.  A  Daubigny  of  more  than  common  impressiveness 
is  "  Andressy  "  (26),  a  long  church  above  the  river,  painted  in 
broad  tones  of  brown,  like  a  Ruysdael.  This  admirable  picture  is 
dated  1865.  Less  successful  is  "  Hauling  in  the  Seine  Nets  "  (30). 
Here  are  also  examples  of  Fromentin,  Jacque,  and  Dupr6.  This 
little  collection  is  one  which  deserves  careful  examination.  The 
Corots  and  Troyons,  in  particular,  seem  to  us  to  be  of  unusual 
beauty  and  value. 

The  modern  pictures  at  Mr.  McLean's  are  of  inferior  interest. 
"  A  Reverie  "  (32)  is  a  sufficiently  conventional  example  of  M.  de 
Munkacsy  when  he  is  not  taking  pains.  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
"  Shrine  "  (40)  is  a  pretty  piece  of  Paganism.  Here  are  examples, 
in  their  usual  manner,  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  of  iMr.  MacWhirter, 
and  of  Mr.  H.  B.  VV.  Davis.  A  quietly  coloured  Oriental  scene 
at  the  house  of  a  sheik  in  Cairo,  called  "  The  Fete  of  the  First- 
born "  (56),  is  signed  by  Wilda.  A  few  water-colour  drawings 
are  added,  including  one,  " Fiirstenburg  on  the  Rhine"  (59),  by 
Turner. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

NEVER,  perhaps,  has  the  truth  of  the  famous  saying  "  Give 
a  dog  a  bad  name,  &c.,"  been  better  illustrated  "than  it  has 
this  week  at  the  Strand  Theatre.  Mr.  F.  C.  Burnand's  lively 
farcical  comedy.  Private  Inquiry,  has  been  withdrawn,  and  Mr. 
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Mark  Melford's  distinctly  inferior  play  of  the  same  character, 
Turned  Up,  been  substituted  for  it.  Private  Inquiry,  when  first 
produced,  was  insufficiently  rehearsed  and  needed  judicious 
pruning.  It  was  universally  condemned  in  consequence.  Pre- 
sently, however,  it  was  skilfully  reduced  in  length  and  very 
generally  "  livened  up,"  with  the  result  that  we  frankly  admit 
having  rarely  seen  a  funnier  or  merrier  work  of  its  class.  But 
the  public  was  prejudiced,  and  refused  to  reverse  the  original 
verdict  of  the  critics,  so  Mr.  Willie  Edouin  had  to  put  on 
another  piece  as  quickly  as  possible.  Turned  Up,  were  it  not 
very  well  acted,  would  be  dreary  fun  indeed.  As  performed 
at  the  Strand  by  Mr.  Edouin's  capital  company,  it  provokes 
a  great  deal  of  laughter.  Nothing  droller  can  be  imagined  than 
Mr.  Edouin  as  the  smug  little  undertaker,  Carraway  Bones. 
His  lugubrious  professional  solemnity  is  irresistible,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  goes  througli  the  most  ridiculous  extravagances  of 
eccentricity  without  a  smile  on  his  countenance  is  worthy  of  the 
famous  Mr.  Mould  himself.  One  must  not  be  critical  with 
Turned  Up.  It  is  really  a  farrago  of  preposterous  nonsense,  and 
defies  analysis.  The  piece  is  acted  throughout  with  much  spirit, 
and  will  most  probably  meet  with  the  success  its  predecessor 
merited,  but  never  achieved. 

The  Parvenu  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  G.  W.  Godfrey's  best  comedy, 
and  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  has,  we  hope,  acted  wisely  in  the 
interests  of  his  pretty  theatre  in  replacing  the  idiotic  comedy- 
farce  with  which  he  inaugurated  his  management  of  the  Globe 
by  a  work  so  distinctly  English  in  character  and  brilliantly 
epigrammatic  in  dialogue.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  play 
were  freely  discussed  when  it  was  originally  produced  years  ago 
at  the  old  Court  Theatre,  with  an  exceptionally  clever  cast,  which 
included  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson,  the  late  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr.  Anson, 
Mr.  Harry  Kemble,  and  Mesdames  Sophie  Larkin,  Marion  Terry, 
and  Lottie  \'enne.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  company  at  the 
Globe  does  not  equal  the  one  which  created  the  play  and  made  its 
fortune.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  is  very  clever,  and  he  acts  many  of  his 
scenes  as  the  Parvenu  with  no  little  skill;  but  he  lacks  the  sympa- 
thetic qualities  wliich  Mr.  Anson  brought  to  bear  upon  the  character, 
and  which  rendered  it  so  intensely  natural,  as  well  as  humorous. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  William 
Herbert's  charming  acting  as  the  hero,  or  with  Mr.  Ian  Robert- 
son's broken-down  swell.  Miss  Laura  Linden  is  not  Miss  Lottie 
Yenne,  but  she  is  fairly  amusing  as  the  daughter  of  the  Parvenu, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Buckstone  is  a  delightful  Gwendoline.  The  Lady 
Pettigrew  of  Miss  Fanny  Coleman  was  rather  stagy,  but  never- 
theless effective.  The  play  was  thoroughly  well  staged,  and  re- 
ceived great  and  deserved  applause. 

A  curious  little  one-act  piece  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at 
Toole's  on  Monday.  It  is  by  Mr.  Neville  Doone,  and  is  entitled 
Summer  Clouds.  We  record  its  existence  because  it  produced 
such  an  odd  eftect  upon  the  audience.  The  plot  is  simple  enough, 
and  deals  with  the  bad  conduct  of  a  naughty  baronet  who  in- 
sinuates himself  into  the  family  of  a  virtuous  clergyman,  who 
could  give  lessons  of  innocence  and  deportment  to  Dr.  Primrose 
and  Mr.  Turveydrop.  Of  course  the  iniquitous  baronet  comes  to 
grief,  and  the  dreadfully  goody-goody  heroine  marries  her  equally 
goody-goody  sweetheart.  The  characters  wear  the  costumes  of 
our  day  ;  but  their  language  is  a  sort  of  combination  of  that  of 
Kotzebue  (translated)  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Everybody  has  a 
little  sermon  to  deliver  on  virtue  and  propriety,  and  even  the 
wicked  baronet  ends  by  repenting  of  his  evil  ways  and  preaching 
a  short  sermon  on  his  own  behalf.  "  'Tis  a  most  improving 
play,"  writes  a  lady  of  quality  of  the  eighteenth  century,  after 
witnessing  a  performance  of  The  Orphan  of  China.  What  would 
she  have  said  had  she  attended  even  a  rehearsal  of  Mr.  Neville 
Doone's  piece  ? 

The  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith,  is  a  liandsome  building, 
well  appointed  throughout,  and  was  very  much  needed  by  the 
dense  and  well-to-do  populations  of  West  Kensington  and  Ham- 
mersmith, who  would  often  go  to  the  theatre  if  it  were  not  for 
the  terrible  journey  to  and  from  the  centre  of  London.  Now  they 
have  a  really  fine  theatre  of  their  own,  and  they  patronize  it  in 
a  manner  which  proves  that  the  concentrating  of  theatrical  enter- 
prise in  the  heart  of  London  is  not  perhaps  so  wise  a  policy  as  is 
usually  believed.  We  prophesy  that  the  time  is  fast  coming 
when  there  will  be  several  flourishing  theatres  west  of  Pic- 
cadilly. The  company  engaged  by  Mr.  Charles  Cordingley  to 
interpret  M.  Planquette  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Farnie's  merry  comic 
opera.  The  Old  Guard,  is  excellent.  Mr.  Horace  Lingard  is  a 
capital  Polydore  Poupart,  Mr.  ,1.  C.  Peddock  has  a  charming 
voice  and  sings  and  acts  remarkably  well,  and  Miss  F.  Barns, 
the  pri?na  donna,  not  only  sings  nicely,  but  is  a  clever  actress. 
The  costumes  and  scenery  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  house  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  best  houses  in  London.  The  programme  varies  twice  in  each 
month,  and  Falka  and  Pepita  are  in  active  rehearsal. 

As  a  specimen  of  play-making,  Mr.  Wilton  Jones's  A  Yorkshire 
Lass,  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the  New  Olympic  on 
AVednesday  afternoon,  is  as  good  as  any  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
manufactured  out  of  a  great  deal  of  venerable  and  time-worn 
material,  and  almost  every  melodrama,  comedy,  and  farce  of  these 
later  days  has  contributed  towards  building  it  up  into  a  sort  of 
harmonious  dramatic  patchwork.  Sometimes  it  recalls  Ouis, 
then  Diplomacy,  next  The  Queen's  Shilliny,  The  Lady  of  Lyons, 
and  An  Unequal  Match ;  and  at  least  one  scene  has  been  bor- 
rowed directly  from  Vanity  Fair,  whilst  the  entire  last  act  is 
concocted,  with  very  little  variation,  from  La  Joie  fait  Peur.  The 


scene  is  laid  during  the  Crimean  War,  a  fact  which  did  not  pre- 
vent the  characters  assuming  the  costumes  of  1891,  and  taking  in- 
terest in  photographic  albums  and  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  However, 
as  the  piece  pleased  the  "gods,"  and  it  is  evidently  made  for 
their  special  amusement,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it,  and 
refrain  from  detailing  the  intricacies  of  the  plot,  which  would 
occupy  at  least  as  many  columns  of  close  print  as  the  piece  has 
acts.  The  acting  was  fairly  good.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  as  the 
hero,  was  sympathetic  as  the  lover  in  the  earlier  scenes,  and  he 
displayed  considerable  dramatic  force  in  the  powerful  scene  in  the 
Crimea,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  suffer  an  unjust  sentence  of 
death  at  the  hand  of  his  father.  Miss  Eastlake  returned  to  the 
stage  on  this  occasion  after  a  prolonged  absence,  and  soon  proved 
that  she  was  in  full  possession  of  those  hysterically  emotional 
qualities  which  so  greatly  delight  the  occupants  of  the  thea- 
trical Olympus.  She  acted,  however,  very  artistically  in  the  scene 
from  La  Joie  fait  Peur  in  which  her  husband,  whom  she  sup- 
poses to  be  dead,  returns  to  her.  No  emotional  scream  marred 
the  impressive  character  of  her  acting.  She  merely  fell,  with  a 
suppressed  sob,  into  her  husband's  arms,  and  greatly  moved  the 
audience  by  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  her  conception  of  a  rather 
hackneyed,  but  always  telling,  situation.  A  word  of  praise  is 
due  to  Mr.  Macklin  for  his  clever  rendering  of  the  part  of  a 
fisherman  sent  to  gaol  under  false  evidence,  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Boleyn 
for  au  effective  sketch  of  a  very  conventional  villain,  and  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Warden  for  her  perfect  pronunciation  of  the  few 
French  sentences  she  speaks  as  the  spy,  borrowed  from 
Diplomacy. 

From  Italy  comes  the  news  of  the  retirement  of  Francesco 
Ciotti,  after  thirty  years'  active  service  in  the  cause  of  Thalia. 
He  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  actor  of  high-class,  or  what  we 
call  "  old,"  comedy  Italy  has  produced  in  modern  times.  Born 
at  Florence  in  1835,  he  began  to  act  when  quite  a  boy  in  amateur 
theatricals,  and  made  his  public  debut  in  1848  in  Alfieri's  Oreste. 
Tragedy  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  only  won  tame  when  he  turned 
his  attention  to  comedy.  He  gave  fresh  life  to  the  charming 
works  of  Goldoni,  and  created  several  of  the  heroes  in  Ferrari's 
plays.  He  travelled  a  great  deal,  and  went  with  Ristori  to 
America  and  Australia.  In  1870  he  formed  a  troupe  of  his  own, 
with  the  celebrated  Pia  Marchi  as  "  leading  lady,"  and  soon  made 
fame  and  fortune.  His  style  was  singularly  easy  and  natural, 
and  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  not  only  provoking  laughter,  but  of  also 
moving  his  audience  to  tears.  In  1873  Virginia  Marini  joined 
his  company,  and  the  Messalina  of  Cossa  was  produced  with  fine 
scenery  (for  Italy)  and  magnificent  costumes.  Signora  Marini,  a 
worthy  successor  of  Ristori,  was  simply  marvellous  as  Messalina, 
and  Ciotti  was  equally  admirable  as  the  silly  old  Emperor 
Claudius,  a  cruel  piece  of  theatrical  realism  conceived  rather  in 
the  spirit  of  Zola  than  in  that  of  tlie  tragic  poets,  who  have 
hitherto  chosen  themes  from  Roman  history.  His  retirement  is 
considered  a  great  event  in  Italian  theatrical  circles,  and  many 
English  travellers  who  have  admired  his  genius  will  regret  that 
they  will  never  see  him  again  on  the  stage  which  he  so  adorned. 

Considerable  interest  is  attached  to  a  matinee  to  be  given  on 
Monday  next  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  when  Mr.  William 
Archer's  translation  of  Ibsen's  Rosmcrsholm  will  be  given  for  the 
first  time. 

The  Princess's  Theatre  closes  to-night  for  the  final  rehearsals 
of  Mr.  Coghlan'a  new  play.  Lady  Barter,  which  is  to  be  pro- 
duced on  Saturday  next.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  intends  during  the  recess  to  remedy  the  present  discom- 
forts of  the  pit  of  her  theatre.  AVe  might  suggest,  also,  that 
the  proscenium  boxes  could  be  altered  with  very  little  trouble, 
so  as  to  enable  their  occupants  to  obtain  as  good  a  view  of  the 
stage  as  they  do  at  present  of  the  dress-circle. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  MUSKETRY  INSTRUCTION 
IN  INDIA. 

NOT  the  least  service  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has  done 
for  the  Indian  army  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  attention  he  has 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  infantry,  and  the  latest 
reforms  towards  which  he  has  directed  his  energies  offer,  perhaps, 
richer  promises  of  success  than  any  other.  It  is  to  fire-effect  that 
the  tacticians  of  all  nations  are  now  looking  for  decisive  issues  ; 
on  all  sides  one  hears  murmurs  of  fire-control,  fire-direction,  and 
fire-discipline  ;  and  success  is  sought  for,  as  these  words  imply, 
rather  in  the  excellence  of  the  aggregate  than  in  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  individual.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  too,  has  not  failed  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  new  ideas,  and  has  determined  to 
train  native  regiments  in  the  future  so  as  to  develop,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  collective  value  of  their  fire.  The  pages  before  us 
give  the  first  results  arrived  at  under  the  new  system.  Before 
we  attempt  to  analyse  their  contents,  we  must  draw  attention  to 
the  businesslike  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the  public. 
We  have  the  records  of  all  the  practices  at  the  various  stations, 
schools,  and  camps  minutely  entered  into,  accompanied  in  every 
case  with  an  excellent  survey  of  the  ground  on  which  they  took 
place,  and  supplemented  in  many  instances  with  careful 
diagrams  and  sections.  The  great  bulk  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  "  field-firing,"  which  was 
usually  carried  out  under  most  realistic  conditions,  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  tactical  requirements  of  the  case.    It  is 
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the  great  encouragement  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  has 
given  to  these  exercises  which  will  delight  all  practical  men, 
and  one  need  not  be  a  soldier  to  understand  how  far  more 
valuable  such  training  must  be  than  the  old-fashioned  and 
stereotyped  system  which  only  thought  of  rifle  ranges,  and  in 
producing  "  marksmen  "  forgot  that  combination  and  concentra- 
tion are  more  necessary  to  an  army  than  an  ideal  accuracy  of  aim. 
The  chief  difference  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  has  in- 
troduced into  the  native  system  of  instruction  occurs  where  these 
principles  are  insisted  on  and  prominently  brought  forward  in 
the  new  method  of  aiming.  If  we  are  to  have  that  fire-discipline 
which  is  admittedly  so  desirable,  if  fire  is  to  be  properly  con- 
trolled and  directed  by  the  officers  rather  than  by  the  men  them- 
selves— as  it  surely  must  be — those  in  the  ranks  must  be  taught 
not  only  to  fire  but  to  aim  together.  To  accomplish  this  the  act 
of  aiming  must  be  rapidly  performed,  and  the  aim  retained  until 
the  word  "  fire"  is  given,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  determine  at  what  uncertain  moment  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  pull  his  trigger.  If  left  to  himself  to  judge  how  long  he 
may  allow  himself,  the  command  may  surprise  him  ere  he  has 
attained  his  object,  or  he  may  have  got  it,  and  lost  it  again, 
or  in  his  excitement  force  of  habit  may  prompt  him  to  let 
oft'  his  rifle  when  he  first  lights  on  it  without  waiting 
for  his  ofiicer.  A  loss  of  power  and  effect  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  of  these  faults,  but  the  last  will  especially  en- 
tail bad  results,  for  it  has  been  proved  in  practice  that  such 
premature  action  on  the  part  of  a  single  individual  will  upset  all 
his  comrades  to  such  an  extent  as  to  vitiate  the  performance  of 
the  whole  body.  Individual  accuracy  can  never  compensate  for 
a  "ragged"  volley,  and  exactitude  of  aim  must  yield  to  punc- 
tuality. When  we  consider  the  flatness  of  the  trajectories  of 
modern  rifles,  and  the  broadness  of  the  targets  which  will  usually 
be  presented  to  them  in  battle,  we  can  readily  understand  that 
their  effect  would  be  tremendous  if  every  man  could  only  be 
brought  to  keep  his  rifle  horizontally  to  his  shoulder  when  he  let 
it  oft'  without  any  more  definite  aiming  whatever.  The  accounts 
of  eyewitnesses  on  recent  battlefields  agree  in  their  descriptions 
of  rifles  discharged  wildly  at  critical  moments,  either  into  the  air 
or  into  the  ground,  and  if  men  are  not  trained  to  subordinate 
their  will  to  that  of  their  commanders  it  matters  comparatively 
little  to  what  degree  of  nicety  their  weapons  are  adjusted. 
It  follows  that  the  very  accurate  aim  and  gradual  pressure 
of  the  trigger  which  have  hitherto  been  insisted  on,  and  are 
so  desirable  at  Bisley,  must  be  modified  if  good  collec- 
tive results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  the  new  Instructions,- 
therefore,  while  leaving  much  to  the  discretion  of  com- 
manding officers,  do  not  fail  to  point  out  the  direction  in  which 
change  should  lie.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  pages  before  us 
we  have  the  reports  of  the  progress  at  the  various  schools  of 
musketry  in  India,  all  of  which,  we  note,  are  satisfactory,  and 
indicate  improvement.  We  next  come  to  the  records  of  what 
has  been  done  as  regards  musketry  instruction  in  the  various 
districts,  and  we  find  a  complete  account  of  the  performances  of 
the  different  regiments  and  battalions,  and  the  figures  of  merit 
attained  by  each.  The  new  scheme  for  awarding  prizes,  by  which 
collective  as  well  as  individual  merit  is  singled  out  for  recognition, 
appears  to  have  been  very  generally  approved  of,  and  has  already 
had  a  clearly  marked  effect  in  the  greater  decision  and  readiness 
in  the  command  of  fire-units  displayed  by  native  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  We  observe,  however,  that  all  the 
reports  concur  in  pointing  out  certain  defects  which  it  is  hoped 
will  in  time  disappear.  Uncertain  and  indecisive  words  of 
command,  failure  to  point  out  objectives  precisely  and  unmistak-  ' 
ably,  and  inability  to  detect  and  correct  errors  of  position,  &c.,  are 
faults  which  section  commanders  must  learn  to  overcome  if  they 
are  to  inspire  that  confidence  in  their  men  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  fire-discipline.  The  returns  from  Bengal  are  the  most  inte- 
resting, because  there  more  of  the  native  regiments  are  armed 
with  the  Martini  than  in  the  other  Presidencies,  and  the  figures 
show  us  better  what  we  may  hope  for  in  the  future.  The  general  I 
standard  of  the  regiments  so  armed  was  "  good  "  throughout,  I 
while  that  of  the  British  infantry  was  rig  points  above  -'very  ! 
good."  As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  figure  of  merit  of  the  8th 
Hussars  is  extremely  high,  being  9-16  better  than  the  best  score 
of  the  previous  season,  while  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards  did  well 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  first  place  in  any  but  an  exceptionally 
good  year.  From  Madras  we  hear  a  less  favourable  account  of 
the  shooting  of  the  native  infantry ;  but  we  can  scarcely  hope 
for  a  marked  improvement  while  only  2,878  out  of  the  18,918 
men  who  exercised  are  armed  with  the  Martini-PIenry  rifle.  The 
same  tale  of  inferior  weapons  reaches  us  from  Bombay,  and  the 
reports  from  that  Presidency  are  by  no  means  so  gratifying  as 
those  from  Bengal.  Only  four  regiments  reached  the  standard 
of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  good,"  eleven  were  "  moderate," 
and  ten  were  "  bad."  This  indiflerent  shooting  has  been  attributed 
by  commanding  officers  to  the  "  worn  and  unreliable  "  state  of  the 
arms  with  which  their  regiments  were  equipped,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  system  which  they  have  not  as  yet  fully  grasped 
may  possibly  to  some  extent  account  for  it  too.  We  are  bound  to 
say,  however,  that  these  excuses  seem  to  us  scarcely  satisfactory, 
and  it  would  appear  that  even  where  their  arms  are  above  suspicion 
some  regiments  failed  to  turn  them  to  their  best  account. 

The  next  portion  of  the  report,  which  deals  with  field-firing, 
•will  be  that  which  will  attract  most  interest,  and  the  thoroughly 
realistic  manner  in  which  these  exercises  were  in  most  cases  car- 


ried out  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  those  who  organized  them. 
It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  hackneyed  neighbourhood  of  the 
riffe-ranges  was  not  avoided  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the  report 
has  not  failed  to  call  attention  to  such  instances  of  a  want  of 
enterprise;  but  as  a  rule  the  ground  and  the  conditions  have  been 
as  near  the  real  thing  as  possible,  and  the  tactical  aspects  of  the 
task  have  been  kept  well  in  view.  Any  deductions  based  merely 
on  the  effect  produced  by  rifle  fire  on  dummies  and  targets  by 
troops  unharassed  themselves  by  bullets  must  naturally  be 
received  with  caution,  and  must  not  be  too  confidently 
applied ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  training  both  to  officers  and 
men  afforded  by  such  exercises  in  the  application  of  tactical 
principles,  the  estimation  of  ranges,  and  in  the  direction  and 
control  of  fire,  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  has  turned  to  the  best  possible  account  the  great  advan- 
tages as  regards  ground  which  India  offers,  and  has  wisely  insisted 
on  the  opportunities  which  are  there  given  for  developing  the 
most  practical  side  of  the  soldier's  education  being  thoroughly 
utilized.  We  accordingly  find  that  field-tiring  was  carried  out 
in  sixteen  districts,  and  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  three 
arms  were  made  to  co-operate  together,  and  supplement  one 
another's  efforts  as  they  would  do  on  service.  The  operations 
which  were  carried  out  near  Rawul  Pindi  by  the  division  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  now  Quartermaster-General 
of  the  army,  strike  us  as  having  been  most  ably  planned, 
and  may  well  form  a  model  for  others  to  imitate.  The 
troops  in  garrison — comprising  five  batteries  of  artillery,  two 
cavalry  regiments,  and  five  battalions  of  infantry,  with  their  com- 
jjlement  of  departmental  troops — were  moved,  under  conditions 
closely  resembling  active  service,  to  a  position  twelve  miles  from 
their  cantonment,  and  for  two  days  were  practised  against  an 
imaginary  enemy  according  to  an  excellent  tactical  idea,  and  as 
far  as  possible  under  the  conditions  which  would  obtain  on  the 
battlefield.  The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  assault  of  the 
enemy's  position  with  ball  cartridge,  by  the  whole  force  in  com- 
bination, and,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  with  most  creditable 
results.  All  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  battlefield,  as  regards 
ammunition  supply,  were  closely  reproduced,  arrangements  were 
made  for  attending  to  the  wounded  (who  were  represented  by 
"  casualties ")  as  on  service,  and  a  proportion  of  them  were 
treated  as  though  for  wounds  by  the  medical  officers  accompany- 
ing the  attack,  while  the  whole  appurtenances  of  a  section 
hospital,  bearer  sections,  and  ambulances  were  made  use  of  and 
exercised  in  their  respective  duties.  Such  realistic  methods  of 
imparting  instruction  cannot  fail  to  rouse  the  interest  and  stimu- 
late the  energies  of  all  concerned,  and  the  development  of  such 
a  system  must  have  the  best  results  on  the  efficiency  of  our  army. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  some  interesting  accounts  of  ex- 
periments instituted  at  the  musketry  schools  with  a  view  to 
testing  the  value  of  night-firing,  since,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, night  attacks  may  frequently  be  resorted  to  in  the  future 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  destructive  effect  of  modern 
weapons.  The  ingenious  arrangements  by  which  rushes  of  Ghazis 
were  represented  during  the  field-firing  at  Bakloh  likewise 
deserve  attention. 


A  GOOD  CRY. 

«   A  FORTNIGHT  agone,  mother  dear,  at  Boulogne, 

-^Ti-    I  saw  a  tall  gentleman  fly 
To  another  one's  breast  and  shed  tears  on  his  '  vest ' — 

Now,  why  did  that  gentleman  cry  ?  " 

"  'Tis  because,  my  dear  child,  his  emotions  are  wild. 

And  his  manly  attachment  is  such 
To  that  man  so  repressed,  with  the  tears  on  his  '  vest,' 

That  his  loss  has  affected  him  much." 

"But  why  has  he  lost  him,  dear  mother,  O  why  ? 

Did  the  bogie  man  take  him  away  ? 
And  why,  when  he  sees  the  tall  gentleman  cry, 

Why  won't  the  wet  gentleman  stay  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  that  he's  proud,  but  he  isn't  allowed  ; 

They  have  sent  liliu  away  in  disgrace. 
It  would  fully  explain  the  tall  gentleman's  pain 

If  you  knew  the  whole  state  of  the  case." 

"  But  still,  if  he  likes  him,  dear  mother,  why,  then. 
Should  he  chum  with  the  people  who  don't  ? 

Would  he  like  to  go  with  him  away  from  those  men  ? 
And  why  should  he  cry  if  he  won't  ?  " 

"Well,  he  thinks,  I  suppose — or  he  possibly  knows — 

Or  he  has  his  own  reasons  in  store — 
But — his  name  is  O'Brien  ;  he's  frequently  crying — 

I  really  can  tell  you  no  more." 

"  Look,  mother !    Another  !  he's  bowing  his  head. 

And  his  sorrow  seems  dreadfully  deep  ; 
His  handkerchief's  sodden,  his  eyelids  are  red — - 

Now  why  does  that  gentleman  weep  ?  " 
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"  Well,  his  eyelids  are  red  because  some  one  has  said — 

Or  suggested — or  something  as  strong — 
That  Mr.  O'Brien,  who's  also  been  crying. 

Had  done — or  might  do — something  wrong. 

"  And  he's  weeping,  besides,  I  believe,  at  the  thought 

Of  the  purse  that  is  growing  so  lank, 
And  the  sum  over  which  they've  so  lovingly  fought, 

The  deposits  locked  up  in  the  bank." 

"  I'm  too  little  and  green  to  know  quite  what  you  mean  ; 

But  you,  mother  dear,  are  not  small — 
Do  you  know  how  it  comes,  if  they're  all  such  good  chums, 

That  they're  fighting  about  it  at  all  ? 

"  "With  their  money-box  locked,  though  it  seems  to  be 
stocked, 

Their  blubbing  is  all  very  fine  ; 
But  they  ought  to  divide  all  the  money  inside, 

As  I  have  done  often  with  mine. 

"  I  told  Uncle  Bray  it  was  empty  that  day 

I  was  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  strike ; 
But  I'm  sure  I  would  share  the  half-crown  that  is  there 

"With  any  one  else  that  I  like. 

"  And  although  you  may  tell  me,  dear  mother,  perhaps, 

That  it's  not  for  a  boy  to  condemn, 
I  declare,  all  the  same,  that  they're  cry-baby  chaps, 

And  I  don't  think  I'd  like  to  be  them." 


REVIEWS. 


ENGRAVED  GEMS  OF  CLASSICAL  TIMES.* 

THE  Slade  Professorships  of  Art  have  produced,  perhaps,  no 
more  valuable,  and  certainly  no  more  agreeable,  book  than 
Mr.  Middleton's  Engraved  Gems,  with  a  catalogue  of  those  under 
his  charge  in  the  FitzwUliam  Museum.  Old  rings  and  gems  are 
the  most  interesting  and  the  least  injured  relics  of  antiquity. 
Time  and  human  greed  have  often  destroyed  the  golden  settings, 
but  the  engraved  stones  are,  in  many  cases,  as  fresh  as  when 
they  were  cut.  "When  they  chance  to  be  slightly  roughened,  it  is 
very  foolish  to  have  them  re-polished,  a  crime  of  which  the  last 
century  was  frequently  guilty.  We  may  see  the  very  gems 
which  gave  the  force  of  law  to  documents,  or  those  which  pre- 
serve the  features  of  philosophers  or  of  beauties,  or  which  copy 
some  lost  work  of  statuary,  or  which  retain  the  effigies  of  gods, 
or  scenes  from  mythology,  or  mere  pictures  of  genre.  Many  a 
dead  religion  lives  in  its  gems,  many  a  dead  monarch  of  Egypt 
has  left  scarce  a  record  save  in  the  scarabs  of  his  reign.  The 
gems  of  old  times  are  always  curious  and  interesting,  and 
often  of  the  greatest  beauty.  Unluckily  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  purses,  though  occasionally,  perhaps,  one  may  be 
found  cheap  in  some  corner  of  the  Levant,  or  even  in  some 
watchmaker's  shop.  The  most  curious  find  we  are  acquainted 
with  was  made  in  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Indus.  An  officer 
had  shot  a  deer  or  antelope,  his  native  servant  "gralloched" 
the  beast ;  and,  while  washing  his  hands  in  the  brook, 
found  a  large  chalcedony,  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a 
naked  warrior,  holding  one  of  the  horn  shields  occasionally  used 
by  jugglers  in  India.  The  plough  turns  up  gems  now  and  then 
in  Italy  and  Greece ;  but  the  best  preserved  and  most  valuable 
are  probably  those  found  on  skeleton  fingers  in  graves.  But  old 
gems  in  their  old  settings  are  rare,  and  the  settings  are  often  of 
verv  thin  gold  or  of  oxydized  silver.  Occasionally  the  stone  has 
become  opaque,  whether  as  the  result  of  burning  or  of  some 
natural  decay.  There  is  a  beautiful  gem  of  this  kind,  a  woman 
playing  the  lyre,  in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  case,  at  least, 
and  probably  in  many,  the  white  is  flecked  with  patches  of 
black  as  from  carbon.  Burnt  gems,  of  course,  lose  their  beauti- 
ful golden  transparency. 

Mr.  Middleton  begins  his  treatise  from  the  earliest  times  when 
the  art  of  writing  was  rare  and  the  signet  was  really  used  to 
stamp  a  man's  signature.  The  oldest  scarabs  are  probably  the 
most  ancient  seals  in  existence  ;  scarabs  of  kings  of  the  fourth 
dynasty  may  be  nearly  four  thousand  years  earlier  than  "  the 
present  or  Christian  era."  They  are  of  clay  or  steatite  with  a 
vitreous  glaze.  The  Greeks  very  much  later  cut  scarab  gems  in 
stone,  often  carcelians.  The  engraving  is  usually  of  rather 
archaic  work  representing  a  mythological  event.  We  need  not 
linger  over  the  Assyrian  cylinders,  cut  in  hard  stone,  hoematite, 
rock  crystal,  green  jasper,  and  sd  forth.  The  British  Museum 
has  a  jasper  cylinder  of  Darius  with  a  trilingual  inscription. 
The  Egyptians,  we  should  have  said,  also  enrrraved  on  the  gold 
bezels  of  rings,  but  the  art  is  often  unexpectedly  rude.  Phoenician 
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gems  display  the  usual  mingling  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
motives. 

The  oldest  Greek  gems,  or  rather  the  oldest  engraved  rings 
found  in  Greek  soil,  are  the  gold  rings  of  the  graves  in 
Mycena).  Agamemnon  may  have  sealed  documents  with  the 
ring  on  which  two  men  in  a  chariot  pursue  a  stag.  We  know 
that  the  broach  of  Odysseus  represented  a  dog  seizing  a  hare. 
Homer  never  mentions  rings,  and  so,  as  many  argue,  was  igno- 
rant of  their  existence.  But  the  rings  of  Myceiu'e  must  be  earlier 
than  the  Homeric  poems.  The  gems  found  in  Mycenae  were  on 
the  "  lenticular  "  or  bean-shaped  pebbles  so  common  in  the  Greek 
islands.  The  British  Museum  has  very  many  examples,  and  a 
few  illustrations  of  the  heraldic-looking  animals  on  tliese  gems 
are  published  in  Mr.  Middleton's  work.  The  Catalogue  of  the 
Museum  gems  may  also  be  consulted.  These  "  island  gems  "  are 
usually  cut  in  soapstone,  but  some  are  in  carnelian  or  chalcedony. 
The  artists  must  have  used  the  engraver's  wheel  and  drill.  By 
the  sixth  century  the  Greeks  used  the  scarab-shaped  gems  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Mr.  Middleton  publishes  a  photo- 
graph of  such  a  gem  in  rock  crystal ;  a  very  archaic  hero  is  putting 
on  his  greaves.  A  much  more  beautiful  example  engraved  here 
shows  a  young  bowman  trying  the  point  of  an  arrow  on  his 
finger.  In  this  excellent  example  Greek  art  is  already  herself, 
noble  and  unequalled  in  modelling.  The  date  is  about  460  B.C. 
The  relief  is  very  shallow,  but  suggests  "  more  relief  than  actually 
exists."  A  Boreas  and  Orithyia  on  an  emerald  in  the  Cesnola 
collection  was  also  a  very  fine  example  of  archaic  almost  merged 
in  perfectly  accomplished  art.  Good  gems  of  the  period  of 
Phidias  are  rare  ;  there  is  an  excellent  one,  of  a  lady  reading,  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Romans  took  to  making  regular  collec- 
tions of  gems,  dactyliothecce.  Julius  CiBsar  and  Marcellus 
dedicated  such  collections  in  temples,  which  also  served  the 
purpose  of  museums.  Portraits  first  appeared  on  gems  about  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Courtiers  wore  the  Emperor's 
profile ;  philosophers,  those  of  their  favourite  master.  Heads  of 
Socrates  and  of  Epicurus  are  common.  There  are  two  or  three 
gems  with  portraits  of  Lucretius ;  from  that  in  the  Vatican  the 
portrait  in  Mr.  Munro's  Lucretius  was  copied,  we  believe.  It  is 
curious  that  no  portrait  of  a  poet  so  much  more  popular  than 
Lucretius  as  Virgil  occurs  on  a  gem.  Perhaps  poets  were  less  in 
fiavour  for  seals  than  philosophers  ;  and  Lucretius  is  preserved  as 
a  philosopher,  not  as  a  poet.  The  copying  of  statues  on  gems  is 
comparatively  late.  The  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  in  Branchidse 
survives  in  a  beautiful  gem  in  paste — that  is,  very  fine  glass — in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  at  Oxford. 

Roman  gems,  at  their  best,  are  "  Greek  either  in  design  or 
workmanship,  if  not  in  both."  Roman  gems  often  show  portraits, 
or  represent  the  national  deities.  Augustus's  seal  was  a  sphinx  ; 
that  of  Ma3cenas  was  a  frog,  such  as  are  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs.  The  gold  of  Roman  rings  is  often  thin  and  hollow, 
whether  the  rings  contained  poison  or  not,  like  the 

Cannarum  vindex  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor 
Annuhis 

of  Hannibal.  Soon  after  the  early  Empire  the  gem-setter's  art 
decayed.  Christian  gems  are  usually  very  poor  atl'airs.  Cameos 
are  less  interesting  and  more  tricky  than  gems  cut  in  intaglio. 
Medusa's  head  is  a  common  subject.  The  example  on  an  onyx  in 
Dr.  John  Evans's  collection  was  dredged  from  the  Tiber.  It  is 
of  an  extraordinary,  melancholy,  and  mysterious  beauty.  The 
few  very  large  cameos  in  museums  were  usually  given  in  the 
middle  ages  to  churches  and  chapels  by  emperors  and  kings.  They 
weathered  the  revolution  somehow,  and  are  as  beautiful  as  their 
long  history  is  picturesque.  At  Chartres  a  cameo  of  Jupiter,  eagle 
and  all,  presented  by  King  Charles  V.,  was  very  naturally  revered 
as  an  effigy  of  St.  John.  The  subject  of  inscriptions  on  gems  is 
extremely  difficult.  The  inscriptions  may  be  the  first  owner'sname,  or 
the  artist's  name ;  but  the  industrious  scepticism  of  Germany  rejects 
most  of  the  artists'  signatures.  They  were,  of  course,  easily  forged, 
and  a  signed  gem,  above  all  others,  needs  an  authentic  pedigree. 
For  example,  there  is  one  for  which  an  old  Duke  of  Devonshire 
paid  1,000  guineas  to  Baron  Stosch,  a  Hanoverian  spy,  and  a 
thief  who  once  swallowed  a  gem,  which  nothing  but  an  emetic 
made  him  disgorge.  We  like  not  Stosch's  security.  The  dodges 
of  gem-forgers  are  many.  Mr.  Middleton  exposes  them  ;  but  no 
one  can  teach  us  to  detect  them.  There  is  no  infallible  test, 
except,  perhaps,  the  quality  of  the  art,  and  even  that  test  does 
not  apply  to  signatures.  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  others  of  his 
age  revived  the  art,  which  again  reappeared  in  the  last  century. 
Even  now  there  are  forgers  so  clever  that  they  might  as  well  take 
honestly  to  the  business  on  their  own  account.  Among  good 
pedigrees  is  that  of  a  full-faced  bust  of  Athene,  in  amethyst, 
with  tlie  inscription  : — 

EYTYXH2 
AI02K0YPIA0Y 
AIFEIOS  En[OIEl]. 

Now,  among  the  Vatican  MSS.  was  foimd  a  writing  of  Cyriac  of 
Ancona,  with  a  description  of  this  gem,  inscrijJtion  and  all, 
written  in  1445. 

The  Mfecenas,  on  an  amethyst,  of  the  Paris  Bibliothcque,  was 
known  in  1605.  But  the  learned  Furtwiingler  "  has  no 
gonfidence  "  in  it.  The  Marlborough  Hermes  on  an  orange  sard, 
signed  Dioscouridou,  was  described  as  early  as  1 589.  The  same 
signature,  real  or  feigned,  is  on  the  two  gems  with  portraits  of 
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Julius  Caesar  in  the  British  Museum.  There  is  a  signed  cameo  at 
Naples,  representing  the  triumph  of  Zeus  over  the  Giants,  which 
even  "  the  sceptical  Kohler  "  admits  to  be  genuine.  There  is  usually 
a  learned  German  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  everything,  from  a 
gem  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  The  engraver's  name  in 
this  case  is  Athenion.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  also  a 
cameo  representing  Philoctetes,  fanning  his  wounded  foot  with  a 
bird's  wing.  The  signature  of  Boethus  is  accepted  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  but  not  by  Stephani.  Mr.  King  thinks  that  the  signa- 
ture indicates  the  copying  of  the  cameo  from  an  embossed  work 
in  silver  by  Boethus.  But  Boethus  may,  perhaps,  have  practised 
both  arts,  like  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Benvenuto  himself  used  to 
buy  gems  from  the  peasants,  who  found  them  in  the  vineyards 
near  Kome.  He  mentions  a  cameo  of  Heracles  and  Cerberus,  which 
Mr.  Middleton  thinks  may  be  that  in  the  Berlin  collection.  It 
is  signed  Dioscouridou,  and  Kohler  distrusts  it.  The  British 
Museum  not  long  ago  acquired  Lord  Carlisle's  collection,  in  which 
there  is  a  cameo  signed  Sostratou. 

Mr.  Middleton's  work  contains  chapters  on  the  methods  and 
tools  of  the  gem-cutter,  and  on  the  various  kinds  of  stones  used. 
He  cannot,  of  course,  give  infallible  rules  for  judging  the  genuine- 
ness of  an  example.  But  one  proof  of  good  central  style  is  seen 
"  when  the  design  is  exactly  suited  to  the  very  stone  it  is  cut  on," 
a  part  of  the  art  neglected  in  the  Imperial  age  of  Rome.  As  to 
the  tricks  of  gem-cutters,  he  has  actually  seen  an  artist  cut  a 
new  design  on  an  ancient  stone  still  fast  in  its  ancient  setting. 
This  man  must  have  reposed  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Middleton. 
Dealers  will  say  anything ;  we  have  known  a  Florentine  declare 
that  a  head  of  Paris  on  paste,  signed  by  Pichler,  was  a  genuine 
antique.  It  was  a  beautiful  head  ;  but  IIIXAEP  had  done  his 
best  to  prevent  any  error.  We  have  no  room  to  follow  the  in- 
teresting mediaeval  fortunes  of  gems,  narrated  in  a  chapter  full 
of  curious  anecdote.  Mr.  Middleton's  book  is  a  delightful  one, 
most  simply  written,  and  it  should  prove  pleasant  reading  to 
many  besides  the  small  class  of  collectors.  He  adds  a  good 
index  and  bibliography.  It  would  be  pleasant  if  Mr.  Evans,  at 
Oxford,  would  catalogue  the  Ashmoleaa  collection,  and  perhaps 
his  own. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  BRET  HARTE  has  certainly  not  "given  us  of  his  best  " 
in  his  new  collection  of  short  stories.  The  main  charac- 
teristic of  all  four  is  want  of  point,  and  a  certain  confusion  of 
*  ideas  greatly  to  be  deplored  in  a  man  who  has  been  capable  of  pro- 
ducing such  perfect  little  tales  as  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  and  its 
fellows.  A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs  opens  well,  with  the  intru- 
sion of  a  CalLfornian  lumberman  into  the  office  of  a  magazine 
editor  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  name  and  address  of 
the  author  of  a  poem  which  has  recently  stirred  his  depths,  and 
is  signed  "  White  Violet."  The  man,  with  his  combination  of 
roughness  and  delicate  feelings,  is  a  familiar  figure  to  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  readers,  whatever  he  may  be  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Pacific 
coasts.  The  editor  has  not  got  the  required  information,  and  the 
sentimental  lumberman  departs  unsatisfied ;  but  his  quest  is  taken 
up  by  our  old  acquaintance  Mr.  Jack  Hamlin,  who,  noting  certain 
botanical  indications  in  the  poem,  makes  a  bet  with  the  editor 
that  he  will  unearth  the  poetess.  The  description  of  the  forest  of 
red  wood  and  tree-ferns  which  Mr.  Hamlin  rides  through  on  his 
way  to  Green  Springs  is  graphic  and  impressive.  Indeed,  the 
reader  has  a  far  more  definite  conception  of  the  locality  immortal- 
ized by  "White  Violet"  than  he  has  of  the  beautiful  young 
damsel  (and  taken-for-granted  poetess),  who  has  been  educated  at 
a  convent,  and  speaks  French  and  Spanish  fluently  (p.  62),  yet 
tells  her  sister  to  "  quit  that,"  and  remarks  of  her  brother  that  he 
is  "  a  limb.  He  don't  keer."  The  commonplace,  middle-aged, 
broken-down  mother,  who  is  the  real  heroine,  is  far  better  and 
more  natural.  But  her  muse  is  not  an  importunate  one,  and  after 
delighting  the  public  for  two  months  "White  Violet"  subsides 
into  prosperity  and  obscurity  as  the  wife  of  the  lumberman. 
The  two  middle  stories,  "A  Chatelaine  of  Burnt  Ridge,"  and 
"  Through  the  Santa  Clara  Wheat,"  are  only  interesting  as  far 
as  they_  deal  in  descriptions  of  nature.  "  A  M;ecenas  of 
the  Pacific  Slope "  promised  better  things ;  but,  as  in  many 
of  his  other  tales,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  not  given  himself  space  to 
develop  his  characters  or  situations.  We  are  flung  into  a 
milieu  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  are  asked  to  take  too  much 
upon  trust.  Hints  are  very  useful  things  ;  but,  unless  the  other 
person  has  some  idea  of  what  is  to  be  conveyed,  plain  speaking  is 
better.  The  reader  of  the  "  Maecenas  of  the  Pacific  Slope  "  is 
utterly  bewildered  as  to  what  the  vast  concourse  of  opera-singers 
are  doing  in  the  gaudy  house  where  Mr.  Rushbrook  (the  Maecenas 
referred  to)  is  entertaining  them  so  sumptuously ;  and,  though 
Mr.  Bret  ilarte  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
American  young  ladies,  surely  Miss  Grace  Nevil's  independence 
of  action  is  greater  than  would  be  accorded  to  a  well-brought-up 
girl  of  any  nation.  Still,  the  most  dramatic  touch  in  the  whole  book 
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is  when  Miss  Nevil  comes  to  thank  Rushbrook  for  his  generosity  in 
making  over  to  her  lover  certain  pecuniary  benefits  and  honour- 
able posts,  and  discovers  by  her  JiancSs  unexpected  presence  and 
horrified  demeanour,  on  being  informed  of  the  reasons  of  her 
visit,  that  he  has  been  trading  on  the  friendship  of  his  friend,  and 
lying  to  his  own  advantage.  Rushbrook's  puzzled  acceptance  of 
her  gratitude,  and  subsequent  acquiescence  in  all  the  projects  the 
mendacious  Mr.  Somers  has  chosen  to  form,  are  given  in  Mr.  Bret 
Harte's  old  manner ;  but  the  rest  of  the  story  is  not  equal  to  this 
one  scene.  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  genius  is  the  genius  of  brevity, 
which  is  ruined  if  it  becomes  the  genius  of  detail ;  but  he  must  be 
careful  to  suit  his  subjects  to  his  talents,  and  not  to  fix  upon 
those  which  require  more  development  than  he  is  able  to  give 
them. 

There  is  such  an  imposing  array  of  names  on  the  title-page  of 
The  Way  She  Won  Him  that  Mrs.  Houstoun  must  be  a  veteran 
at  novel-writing,  and  can  claim  no  indulgence  on  the  score  of 
inexperience.  Were  her  last  book  considerably  cleverer  and  more 
attractive  than  it  is,  it  would  be  rendered  almost  unreadable  by 
the  style  in  which  it  is  written — a  style  that  is  involved  and 
parenthetical  to  an  incredible  degree.  We  mention  this  first, 
because  it  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  reader,  and  endless 
examples  may  be  taken  all  up  and  down  the  book.  For  instance, 
on  vol.  i.  p.  5  : — "  His  respect  for  the  farm  bailiff's  wife  was 
great — so  great,  that  he  was  now  about,  not  only  to  confide  a 
secret  to  her  keeping,  but  to — as  he  in  his  courteous 
fashion  said — ask  a  favour  at  her  hands."  In  vol.  i.  p.  232, 
"  During  those  years,  Hugh  Vavasour's  parted  from  wife  had, 
through  a  lengthened  nervous  prostration,  been  compelled  to 
abstain  from  seeking  relief  for  her  sutterings  in  the  society  of 
which  Dolly,  under  the  chaperonage  of  Lady  Sundridge,  freely — 
after  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  year — partook."  In  vol.  ii. 
p.  35,  "Riding  one  afternoon  in  the  Regent's  Park,  Miss 
Carrington — whose  real  name,  she  being  a  widow,  was,  as  she  had 
previously  informed  her  attendant  squire,  '  Mrs.  Bruce ' — the 
pair  came  suddenly  upon  the  open  door  of  one  of  the  many  so- 
called  villas  which  in  London's  least  popular  park  are  to  be 
found."  These  are  a  few  examples  out  of  the  many  which  bristle 
on  every  page.  Mrs.  Houstoun  writes  systematically,  like  a  school- 
girl translating  German  or  a  schoolboy  parsing  Latin,  and  she 
has  a  preference  for  separating  her  preposition  from  her  infinitive. 
The  story,  which  deals  with  the  life  of  an  illegitimate,  but 
beautiful  and  virtuous,  music-hall  singer,  is  on  a  par  with  the 
style.  The  way  she  won  him  was  merely  the  "  way  "  that  most 
wives  "  win "  their  husbands — namely,  by  his  falling  in  love 
with  her.  The  two  people  alluded  to  in  the  title  are  Miss  Ettie 
Cranston,  singer  at  the  Coventry  Music  Hall,  and  Mr.  Charlie 
Alston,  a  handsome,  fast,  extravagant  young  officer  in  the 
Guards.  An  unpleasant  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
passion  for  Miss  Cranston  excited  in  the  breast  of  a  middle-aged 
married  man,  called  Vavasour,  who  tempts  her  to  accept  an  en- 
gagement at  Rio,  in  the  hope  that  when  there  circumstances  may 
induce  her  to  become  his  mistress.  His  wife,  naturally  enough, 
discovers  his  infatuation,  and  insults  Miss  Cranston,  and  there- 
upon Mr.  Alston,  who  is  flying  to  South  America  and  fortune  as 
a  steerage  passenger,  seeks  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Vavasour, 
and  informs  her  that  the  girl  is  her  own  daughter.  This  is  a 
double  blow  to  Mr.  Vavasour,  who  is  listening  in  his  own  cabin, 
and  he  declines  to  see  his  wife  again.  The  rest  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  describing  the  late  music-hall  singer's  social 
triumphs,  and  in  some  way,  which  Burke  himself  would  be 
powerless  to  explain,  Mr.  Alston  has  become  "  Sir  Charles," 
and  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  of  his  grandfather  Sir  Henry 
(vol.  ii.  p.  7s),  though  his  parents  are  still  alive,  and  love  Ettie 
"  as  dearly  as  if  she  were  their  own  child "  (vol.  ii.  p.  84). 
Occasionally  the  reader's  attention  is  called  away  for  a  few 
moments  from  "  Lady  "  Alston  to  consider  the  love  affairs  of 
Miss  Dolly  Vavasour,  a  young  person  who  changes  her  age  four 
or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the  story,  but  we  soon  return  to 
contemplate  the  excellences  and  graces  of  her  half-sister.  "  Lady  " 
Alston  is  not,  however,  too  high-principled  to  accept  a  legacy  of 
half  a  million  from  Vavasour,  still  madly  in  love  with  her,  though 
he  only  leaves  30,000^.  to  each  of  his  daughters,  and  never 
mentions  his  wife  at  all  in  his  will.  Ladies  have  been  known  to 
act  in  this  manner  before,  but  they  have  not  been  well  thought 
of  by  honourable  people.  The  fVag  She  Won  Him  is  like  the 
primitive  world,  "  without  form  and  void."  There  is  no  cohesion 
in  the  incidents,  no  evidence  of  a  plot  or  plan  of  any  kind.  What, 
for  instance,  is  the  use  of  making  little  Fay  Alston  be  stolen  by 
two  women  and  carried  over  to  Paris  ?  No  end  is  answered  by 
it,  as  there  is  not  a  single  hint  given  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
two  women  who  kept  her  living  with  them  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  who  could  have  earned  500/.  at  any  moment  by  producing 
her.  Foreign  women  of  dubious  behaviour  do  not  suddenly 
come  over  to  London,  kidnap  a  child  of  five  and  keep  her 
well  dressed  and  happy  for  no  reason  whatever,  not  even  a  re- 
vengeful one.  This  incident  is  a  sample  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  which  betrays  as  much  ignorance  of  the  world  as  it 
does  of  the  rules  of  the  peerage — an  ignorance  that  is  by  no 
means  compensated  by  the  forethought  with  which  Mrs.  Houstoun 
has  translated  the  commonest  French  words  in  a  foot-note.  Thus 
— vol.  ii.  p.  198 — sestantes;  note,  "  Anglice,  her  aunts."  Vol.  ii. 
p.  190,  grain  de  beaute:  note,  "Anglice,  mole."  Vol.  ii.  p.  193, 
la  charmante  petite  demoiselle — "  the  charming  little  lady."  In 
spite  of  this  erudition,  however,  the  uninstructed  reader  is  some- 
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times  led  astray  by  what  Mrs.  Houstoun  herself  calls  "  neuf  igno- 
rance" (vol.  ii.  p.  219).  Likewise,  a  Frenchman  would  liardly 
say  la  premier  ordre,  nor  should  pouppee  be  spelt  with  two 
p's.  Balzac's  name,  if  he  is  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  should  also 
be  quoted  correctly  as  IlonorfS,  and  not  as  Henri  (vol.  i.  p.  235). 
These  mistakes  might  be  overlooked  as  trifling,  if  the  book  had 
any  merits  to  set  against  them ;  but,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  badness  of  the  style,  the  crudeness  and  indelicacy 
of  most  of  the  characters,  the  lack  of  plot,  and  the  total  absence 
of  any  kind  of  interest,  our  praise  must  be  reserved  for  the  out- 
side of  the  book,  which  is  of  a  pretty  colour. 

The  title  of  Too  Apt  a  Pupil,  coupled  with  the  design  on  the 
cover  of  a  hand  profiering  a  wine-glass  to  another  hand  stretched 
out  to  receive  it,  is  misleading  in  its  suggestiveness.  The  least 
imaginative  reader  would  expect  the  tragedies  of  a  temperance 
tale,  and  he  would  be  wofully  disappointed.  Mr.  Cleland  has  not 
the  "  make-up  "  of  a  tragic  artist ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  beautiful 
adventuress,  his  supposititious  child,  his  two  attempts  at  poison- 
ing and  one  of  murder  by  accident,  we  cannot  get  out  of  our 
heads  that  he  has  written  a  mere  tame  story  of  Scotch  country  life. 
For  tame  it  is,  and  the  fact  cannot  be  disguised  from  any  one  who 
even  dips  into  its  pages.  The  materials  are  good  enough,  but  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  the  author  to  manage,  and  his  edged  tools 
have  turned  and  cut  him.  In  Barbara's  Repentance  there  were 
some  clever  bits  of  character-drawing,  but  in  Too  AjJt  a  Pupil  the 
characters  are  all  conventional,  and  act  and  speak  according  to 
their  types.    The  designing  Italian  woman,  with  her  fawning 

frace  and  beauty,  recalls  the  grace  and  beauty  and  schemes  of 
liss  Gwilt,  only  she  is  not  half  so  clever  and  amusing.  The  two 
maiden  ladies  are  the  same  maiden  ladies  we  have  known  through 
all  time,  when  they  have  not  had  a  Miss  Austen  or  a  Miss 
Terrier  to  individualize  them.  The  big,  blundering,  heroic  lover 
is  the  same,  and  the  shy  stately  girl  and  the  slippery  cousin. 
"What  "  old  familiar  faces  "  they  all  are  !  The  only  person  who 
puts  a  little  life  into  the  story  is  the  vulgar  music-hall  dancer, 
who  prefers  the  equally  vulgar,  but  manly,  pawnbroker  to  the 
gentlemanly  selfishness  of  Eustace  Cranstoun,  supposed  heir  to 
Cowdenshaw.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  study  of  the 
conventionalities  dear  to  novelists,  but  none  is  more  singular  than 
their  love  of  making  people  talk  broken  English.  Too  Apt  a 
Pupil  affords  endless  instances  of  this.  No  less  than  three 
foreigners  indulge  by  preference  in  this  cumbersome  way  of 
expressing  themselves,  which  they  even  use  to  each  other. 
Assunta,  Eustace  Cranstoun's  mother,  to  whom  Italian  is  her 
native  language,  and  French  almost  as  familiar,  says  to  her  (real) 
French  husband,  "  Glance  not,  Adolphe,  as  though  I  spoke  an 
infamie."  And  Adolphe  replies  to  her  suggestion  of  murder,  "  I 
comprehend.  Ce  brace  is  to  be  removed."  The  "  complexion- 
dealer"  makes  long  speeches  in  this  curious  kind  of  Pigeon 
English  to  her  Italian  countrywoman,  and  Eustace,  who  prefers 
to  haunt  Leicester  Square,  and  listen  to  the  "  French  and  Italian 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  from  childhood  "  (p.  104),  falls  into 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  says,  "  I  play  not  much,  I." 
Of  course,  it  all  ends  happily  ;  the  gentleman  turns  out  to  be 
Eustace's  father,  consequently  Eustace  is  nobody;  the  property 
belongs  to  the  stately  girl,  who  marries  the  big  lover,  and 
Eustace's  mamma,  with  all  her  crimes  found  out,  betakes  herself 
to  foreign  parts.  No  book  could  be  more  blameless  or  more  un- 
interesting. 


SIR  GEORGE  CHETWYND'S  TURF  REMINISCENCES.* 

SIR  GEORGE  CHETWYND  has  one  strong  qualification  for 
writing  a  book  about  racing — he  knows  his  subject  intimately 
and  familiarly  from  every  possible  point  of  view.  His  excuses 
for  the  work  he  has  accomplished  are  set  forth  with  becoming 
modesty  in  the  introductory  observations.  "  As  regards  myself," 
Sir  George  writes,  "  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  remarking 
that  throughout  the  period  over  which  these  Reminiscences  ex- 
tend I  have  not  only  owned  horses,  but  have  taken,  I  think,  a 
more  active  and  direct  interest  in  their  preparation,  engagements, 
and  trials  than  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  owners.  As  a 
Steward  of  the  Jockey  Club,  and  very  frequently  of  race  meetings 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  necessarily  made  myself  familiar 
with  the  system  of  Turf  legislation,  and  I  trust  that  the  reader 
may  consider  these  credentials  as  suflicient  to  justify  me  in  the 
task  I  am  now  undertaking."  One  feels  perfectly  safe,  therefore, 
in  the  author's  hands  as  regards  his  knowledge ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  what  Sir  George  Chetwynd 
does  not  know  about  racing  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  learning. 
His  competence,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  is  another  matter, 
and  his  style  is  curiously  unequal.  Sometimes  he  becomes  turgid ; 
at  other  times  he  wakes  up  and  tells  a  good  story  really  about  as 
well  as  it  could  be  told.  "  Racing  men,"  as  they  are  called, 
will,  of  course,  fly  to  these  volumes,  if  they  have  not  so  flown 
already.  Many  a  time  they  have  watched  a  horse  bearing  the 
familiar  "  straw  jacket,  sky-blue  sleeves  and  cap,"  cantering  to 
the  post,  and  have  bad  a  natural  craving  to  know  what  the 
owner  thought  about  its  chance  ;  for,  whereas  Sir  George  says 
of  Lord  Rosebery  that  you  could  never  tell  by  his  face  whether 
he  had  lost  or  won,  if  Lord  Rosebery  were  to  write  a  book 
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about  racing — were  such  a  frivolous  pastime  compatible  with 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  steadfast  devo- 
tion to  high  statesmanship — a  similar  comment  might  be  made 
ou  Sir  George.  In  the  book,  however,  tlie  owner  of  the  colours 
in  question  is  very  likely  to  tell  tliem — all  too  late  as  it  is  for 
practical  purposes — wliat  they  would  have  liked  so  much  to 
know,  for  there  is  much  about  the  preparations,  trials,  and  per- 
formances of  his  horses  with  expected  and  unexpected  results.  But 
the  question  remains  whether  at  the  time  the  knowledge  would 
necessarily  have  benefited  them,  and  the  answer  is  tliat  it  might 
or  might  not.  There  is  a  feverish  anxiety  to  know  what  an 
owner  thinks  about  his  horse's  chances  of  success.  Here  is  one 
who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  keenly  trained  judgment  to  discrimi- 
nate, and  his  experience  is  that  "  an  owner  who  bets  may  be 
satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  every  one  connected  with  the 
stable,  if  three  out  of  five  of  his  '  good  things '  come  oft"."  This  is 
not  in  the  least  encouraging  to  the  speculator;  but  it  perfectly 
explains  why  it  is  that  members  of  "  the  Ring  "  acquire  hand- 
some fortunes. 

We  were  discussing  Sir  George's  literary  style,  and  want 
thereof,  when  led  into  a  digression  which  contains  a  most  whole- 
some warning  to  what  Mr.  Jorrocks — who,  by  the  w-ay,  had 
strong  prejudices  against  racing — calls  "  ingenuous  youth  "  ; 
though  ingenuous  youth  is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  take  it.  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  author  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  his 
materials,  and  were  it  not  for  the  anecdotes  that  are  peppered 
in  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  a  few  descriptive  passages  which 
brighten  and  relieve  the  narrative,  the  diary  method  he  has 
adopted  would  become  monotonous.  Sir  George  has  also  been 
curiously  arbitrary  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  Thus,  1871 
was  not  a  particularly  interesting  year.  Favonius,  by  no  means  a 
great  horse,  won  the  Derby,  and  the  racing  was  in  no  way  of 
special  importance;  to  1871,  however,  Sir  George  devotes  some 
eight-and-twenty  pages.  But  1 880  was  an  interesting  year,  be- 
cause of  the  antagonism  of  two  notable  horses — Bend  Or  and 
Robert  the  Devil — amongst  other  reasons ;  and  to  the  latter  year 
only  seven  pages  are  given,  and  only  four  to  i88r,  though  there 
was  opportunity  here  for  an  account  of  what  American-bred 
horses  have  done  in  England,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that 
Iroquois  won  the  Derby  and  the  St.  Leger.  We  do  not  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  Sir  George  has  gone,  and  indeed 
suspect  that  he  has  gone  on  no  principle  at  all,  when  what  he 
describes  in  the  Preface  as  the  unaccustomed  task  of  writing  a 
book  began  to  bore  him  for  a  time.  The  volumes,  therefore,  are 
not  nicely  balanced.  Interesting  events  are  cursorily  mentioned, 
and  matters  not  worth  mention  are  set  down  at  length. 

That  these  Reminiscences  appeal  to  a  certain  class,  and  will  be 
"  Hebrew  Greek  "  to  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it,  is  inevitable. 
Sir  George  does  not  overdo  the  usual  amateur  trick  of  italicizing 
words,  and  pointing  every  other  sentence  with  a  note  of  ad- 
miration ;  but  he  does  employ  italics  to  emphasize  a  re- 
mark made  to  him  by  Fordham  at  Newmarket,  that  famous  jockey 
having  on  a  certain  occasion  expressed  to  the  author  an  opinion 
that  "he  should  just  win,  'because  the  T.Y.C.  took  svuch 
a  great  deal  of  running^  "  We  can  well  imagine  the  mixture  of 
puzzledom  and  contempt  with  which  the  average  reader,  who, 
caring  nothing  for  the  Turf,  sits  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  book, 
would  regard  the  observation ;  and  yet  to  the  visitor  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  sport  this  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  valuable  and 
peculiarly  interesting  statement,  for  the  reason  that  this  "  T.Y.C," 
or  two-year-old  course,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  easy  one. 
The  inability  of  some  animals  to  "  act,"  as  the  phrase  runs,  on 
certain  courses,  is  a  curious  consideration  which  might  well 
attract  the  attention  of  physiologists  who  do  not  "  go  racing," 
though  the  reason  is  in  a  measure  understood — that  is  to  say,  a 
horse  with  straight  or  upright  shoulders  seldom  gallops  well  down 
hill.  The  quotation  of  Fordham's  words  and  several  descriptions 
of  his  doings,  by  the  way,  go  far  to  explain  a  point  which  has 
puzzled  many  people — why  there  are  so  very  few  jockeys  of  the 
first  rank  to  earn  the  enormous  fortunes  within  reach  of  excep- 
tionally good  riders,  when  there  are  hundreds  of  boys  and  men 
with  undaunted  nerve  and  the  knack  of  sitting  the  awkwardest 
horse.  The  secret  is  that  the  successful  jockey  must  have  head 
as  well  as  hands.  In  one  place  we  read  of  the  antagonism  of 
Sterling,  one  of  the  best  horses  of  the  century,  and  an  animal 
called  Vulcan.  For  adequate  reasons  the  race  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  best  of  "  good  things  "  for  Sterling ;  but  it  was  one  of  the 
two  out  of  five  which  are  habitually  upset.  P^ordham's  judgment 
and  keenness  of  observation  here  secured  victory.  The  scene  was 
at  Brighton.  Fordham,  it  will  be  understood,  was  riding  Vulcan, 
and,  Sir  George  writes,  "  knowing  what  beautiful  shoulders  Vulcan 
had,  when  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  Fordham  dashed  him 
down  at  an  alarming  pace,  getting  many  lengths  away  from  his 
opponent,  and,  sending  him  along  to  the  bitter  end,  he  just 
reached  the  winning-post  a  neck  in  front  of  Sterling,  who  natu- 
rally had  made  up  an  immense  quantity  of  ground,  but  too  late." 
Sterling,  it  will  be  understood,  was  much  the  speedier  horse,  but 
horsemanship — head — won  the  race.  It  is  necessary  to  quote 
with  caution,  as  the  book  has  been  so  freely  exploited  by  the 
papers,  reviewers  having  extracted  a  majority  of  the  best  stories 
immediately  on  its  publication;  but,  in  connexion  with  horse- 
manship, the  following  description  of  the  dllferent  styles  of 
Fordham  and  Gannon  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  the  sport : — 

How  many  times  and  with  what  enthusiasm  have  I  watched  the 
marvellous  riding  of  these  two  famous  horsemen  in  a  close  finish,  botn  per- 
fect exponents  of  the  art  of  race  riding,  and  yet  perfectly  different  in 
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style !  Fordham,  with  his  little  short  legs  looking  almost  pinned  at  the 
knee  to  the  saddle,  on  which  he  appeared  propped  up  ra'her  than  sitting 
down,  his  left  arm  rather  high  in  the  air,  flourishing  his  whip,  and  riding 
more  with  his  body  and  shoulders  than  his  leg*,  yet  getting  every  ounce 
out  of  his  horse  to  the  very  last  stride  on  the  post;  Cannon  looking  part 
and  parcel  of  his  mount,  sitting  perfectly  straight  yet  right  down  in  the 
saddle,  with  the  reins  in  his  left  hand,  driving  his  horse  as  it  were  before 
him,  and  raising  his  whip  in  his  right  hand  as  he  goes  with  the  animal  iu 
his  stride,  but  rarely  actually  hitting  him,  unless  as  a  punishment  for  some 
trick  or  exhibition  of  vice — never  except  in  the  last  two  strides  and  then 
never  in  the  middle  o  f  the  stride,  the  expression  on  his  face  meantime  con- 
vincing the  observer  that  his  whole  soul  was  bent  on  reaching  the  post  tirst. 
I  feel  the  inadequacy  of  this  description  of  botli  horsemen,  wliose  fame 
will  be  kept  alive  in  the  annals  of  the  Turf  as  that  of  Chifnej'  and  Robinson 
has  been  ;  but  my  words  may  recall  memories  to  those  who  have  seen  them 
ride. 

Sir  George  appears  to  place  these  two  riders  first  in  order  of 
merit,  though  Archer  he  describes  as  the  finest  "  backers' jockey  " 
tliat  has  ever  lived.  "  He  only  thought  of  winning  the  race  on 
the  horse  he  rode  somehow,  and  although  he  often  got  into 
trouble  for  foul  riding,  it  was  probably  excessive  anxiety  to  win 
that  led  him  astray  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment."  This,  the 
writer  hastens  to  add,  he  does  not  mean  to  advance  in  the  least 
as  an  excuse,  and  that  is  well,  for  foul  riding  is  an  oft'ence  rarely 
practised  for  any  other  reason  except  "  anxiety  to  win."  With 
reference  to  horses,  Sir  George  does  not  think  that  Ormonde  was 
the  best  animal  the  modern  Turf  has  produced.  Kisber  he  regards 
as,  on  the  whole,  a  better  horse,  and  on  this  point  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter  upon  a  controversy,  though,  while  recognizing  the 
cogency  of  the  arguments  put  forth,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  Sir  George  had  a  horse  named  Kingwood,  who  was 
much  superior  to  another  animal  called  Whitefriar — also  Sir 
George's — and  Whitefriar  pressed  Ormonde  hard  at  Newmarket  in 
1887.  Hence  Sir  George  believes  that  Kingwood,  "on  form,"  must 
have  beaten  Ormonde.  It  is  possible ;  in  racing  we  learn  from  the 
book  that  anything  is  possible ;  but  Ormonde  was  a  lazy  horse 
that  wanted  to  be  shaken  up  or  even  pricked  with  the  spur, 
and  this  race  was  only  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  defeat  at 
which  short  distance  would  scarcely  have  detracted  much  from 
the  reputation  of  a  horse  of  Ormonde's  achievements  ;  further- 
more, Ormonde  was  at  the  time  sufl'ering  from  that  infirmity  of 
the  wind  which  unfortunately  appears  to  be  a  growing  afiiiction 
in  thoroughbred  stock. 

Sir  George  has  much  to  tell  us  about  the  men  as  well  as  the 
horses  that  have  been  prominent  on  the  Turf  during  the  period 
over  which  his  Reminiscences  extend,  and  the  dispositions  of  most 
of  them  are  indicated  by  characteristic  anecdotes.  One  special 
object  in  publishing  the  book  was,  we  are  told,  mainly  a  personal 
one,  and  is  connected  with  the  cause  celebre  of  Chetwynd  v. 
Durham.  As  a  matter  of  taste  some  few  remarks  in  chapter  vii. 
vol.  ii.  might  have  been  omitted,  but  on  this  head  the  less  said 
the  better.  Turf  gossip  is  frequently  malicious.  Lord  Durham's 
motives  were  probably  excellent,  but  he  appears  to  have  listened 
indiscreetly  to  prejudiced  gossip  and  to  have  been  misinformed. 


THREE  JS'EWMAN  BOOKS.* 

OF  the  three  books  on  our  list  dealing  with  the  life  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  one,  though  amusing,  is  painful,  and  another, 
though  not  contemptible,  is  of  no  great  importance.  Mr.  Fletcher's 
Skori  Life  is  sufficiently  harmless  book-making  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  point  of  view,  necessarily  not  impartial,  but  never  inten- 
tionally unfair.  It  will,  with  the  caution  just  given  as  to  its 
attitude,  serve  as  a  sketch  of  the  subject.  Witli  Mr.  Francis 
Newman  we  shall  deal  presently ;  the  main  importance  rests 
with  the  book  which  stands  between  them. 

Cardinal  Newman,  like  all  men  of  sense,  was  of  opinion  that 
a  sufficiently  copious  collection  or  selection  of  a  man's  letters, 
tied  together  with  even  a  slender  thread  of  editorial  narrative  by 
an  editor  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
biographies.  A  second  opinion  of  his  that  the  editor  of  such 
letters  as  concern  the  first  half  of  his  life  must  be  what  he  was 
bound  to  call  a  "  Protestant,"  and  the  editor  of  the  second  half 
a  "  Catholic,"  is  more  disputable,  but  does  honour  to  that  delicate 
sense  of  honour  which  all  rational  beings  admit  to  have  existed 
in  him.  Its  advantages  are  obvious;  the  concomitant  disad- 
vantage of  having  the  point  of  view  as  it  were  violently  wrenched 
and  shifted  in  the  middle  is  obvious  likewise.  But  agreement 
must  once  more  be  universal  as  to  the  judgment  Dr.  Newman 
showed  in  selecting  the  editor  of  this  first  part.  Her  position 
as  a  member  of  his  family  is  much  ;  her  proved  competence  as 
having  done  a  similar  service  for  Professor  Mozley  is  more. 

The  book  is  not  one  to  be  lightly  read  or  lightly  reviewed,  and 
■we  for  our  part  have  given  somewhat  unusual  time  and  pains  to 
its  study.  Its  contents,  some  of  which  are  necessarily  not  new, 
consist  of  a  brief  autobiographic  narrative  in  the  third"  person— a 
device  for  which  we  have  no  great  affection— and  a  much  longer 
series  of  Hnks  by  the  editor,  both  serving  to  frame  a  very  large 
collection  of  letters  from  and  to  Mr.  Newman.  Even  after  the 
great  amount  which  has  been  written  by  himself  and  about  him, 
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such  a  collection  may  be  said  to  necessitate  the  beginning  of  the 
study  of  his  character  and  actions  entirely  afresh,  and  to  be,  with 
his  own  writings,  the  only  safe  grotmd  of  such  study  in  future. 
Fortunately  the  outward  biography  is  well  enough  known,  and 
need  not  occupy  us  at  all.  But  the  result  of  such  a  reading  aa 
we  have  declared  necessary  in  the  case  must  be,  we  think,  in 
all  fitly  prepared  minds  a  pretty  complete  understanding  of 
Newman's  course  of  conduct.  That  course  may  have  been  under- 
stood before,  but  the  understanding  must  always  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  divination  about  it ;  it  can  hardly  have  been, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  very  intimate  friends,  founded  on 
evidence ;  while  even  in  the  case  of  those  friends  the  wonderful 
personal  glamour  which  Newman  exercised  may  have  prevented 
full  comprehension.  We  should  ourselves  put  the  finger  on  three 
passages  here  as  containing  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter. 
Though  there  is  .scarcely  a  page — there  is  certainly  no  sequence  of 
pages  at  any  length — which  does  not  illustrate  and  confirm  them, 
the  first  is  the  statement  that  "  religious  truth  is  reached  not 
by  reasoning,  but  by  an  inward  perception.  Any  one  can  reason  ; 
only  disciplined,  educated,  formtjd  minds  can  perceive."  The 
second  is  an  expression  of  disappointment  at  finding  that  Pusey's 
view  of  the  Anglican-Roman  debate  was  ''historical,  not 
doctrinal."  The  third  we  cannot  formulate  quite  so  sharply,  but 
it  recurs  constantly,  in  various  forms,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
question  is  a  personal  one,  that  the  writer  can  imagine  (this  was 
after  his  mind  was  made  up)  the  Church  of  England  being  a  true 
Church  for  some,  and  not  to  him,  and  so  forth.  Let  us  examine 
these. 

The  extraordinary  first  statement  about  reason,  coupled  with 
the  third  point,  explains,  as  nothing  else  can  explain,  that  "  drift- 
ing "  of  six  years  which  has  seemed  to  unfriendly  critics  little  less 
than  dishonest,  while  it  has  seemed  to  some  friendly  ones 
almost  incomprehensible.  The  second  explains  once  for  all  the 
fact  that,  though  Newman  honestly  tried  to  stop  the  drift- 
ing, he  was  never  able  to  do  so.  He  took,  indeed,  the  very  worst 
possible  means  as  it  was.  But  even  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  of 
the  Littlemore  retreat  might  not  have  been  fatal  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  strange  idola  specus  whicli  beset  him  there.  These 
idola — the  purely  personal  view  of  religion,  the  refusal  to  recog- 
nize reason,  and  the  inability  to  take  the  historical  view — were 
what  led  Newman  astray ;  and  the  most  delusive  was  the  last. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  far  to  prevent  him,  devoted  to  the  Church  as  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  was  in  intention,  from  realizing  what  the 
Church  is.  To  him,  with  his  evangelical  training  and  his 
lack  of  historical  view,  it  was  a  machine  for  saving  his  and 
other  people's  particular  souls.  He  argues,  as  we  have  said 
more  than  once,  in  the  last  painful  correspondence  with  his  sister 
when  he  was  on  the  brink,  that  he  believes  the  Church  of 
England  may  be  an  instrument  of  blessing  to  others,  but  it  is  not 
so  to  him.  As  if  such  a  thing  were,  on  any  conception  of  the 
Church — Roman,  Anglican,  or  any  other — in  the  least  possible  ! 
There  is  a  sentence  of  Mr.  Carlyle's,  written  not  so  long  after- 
wards, which  has  shocked  many  pious  souls,  but  which  con- 
tains the  root  of  all  sound  churchmanship  and  soimd  religion 
and  is  practically  identical  with  a  famous  Apostolic  outburst : — 
"  In  fact,  Christian  doctrine,  backed  by  all  the  human  wisdom  I 
could  ever  hear  of,  inclines  me  to  think  that  Ignatius,  had  he 
been  a  good  and  brave  man,  should  have  consented  at  this  point 
to  be  damned."  This  "  great  consent,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  himself, 
had  he  thought  of  it,  would  perhaps  have  called  it,  in  opposition  to 
the  "great  refusal" — this  thinking  of  the  other  people  to  wliom 
ho  himself  admitted  that  the  English  Church  might  be  a  true 
Church ;  this  giving  up  the  merely  selfish  inquiry  whether  there 
was  any  danger  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  Monopliysites 
and  Donatists,  and  saying  "  I  will  take  my  chance  with  the 
historical  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  in  which  I  was  born,  and 
if  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed  against  it,  let  them  prevail 
against  me  too  " — would  have  saved  the  whole  situation. 

But  there  was  no  need  even  of  such  a  paradox.  Had  Newman 
been  able  for  one  second  to  take  this  historical  view,  he  would 
not  even  have  had  need  of  this  resignation.  No  Monophysite 
or  any  other  ghosts  can  ever  trouble  the  man  who  retiects 
that,  even  if  we  found  far  stronger  evidence  for  a  Roman 
primacy  in  early  times  than  exists,  it  would  be  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  Rome  was  then  the  political  capital 
of  the  world,  that  for  ages  after  it  ceased  to  be  so  in  reality  the 
simulacrum  of  an  empire  was  kept  tip,  and  that  the  growth  of 
really  independent  nationalities  necessitated  the  growth  of  really 
independent  churches.  Such  a  man  would  have  seen  that,  if 
such  churches  did  not  in  fact  declare  themselves  simultaneously 
or  consecutively  in  all  European  countries,  it  was  owing  much 
more  to  political  than  to  religious  causes.  He  would  have  re- 
membered that  Alexandria  has  at  least  as  strong  claims  as  Rome 
to  primacy  on  any  non-Erastian  ground,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
perhaps  stronger.  A  host  of  arguments  such  as  these  would 
liave  helped  him  to  whistle  down  the  kindly  wind  of  the 
Thames  Valley  the  thoughts  generated  in  the  miasma  of  Little- 
more.  He  would  have  been  guided  by  the  unbroken  historical 
thread  of  the  Church  of  England  through  the  labyrinth.  If  he 
disapproved  of  some  things  done  and  of  more  allowed  at  the 
Reformation,  he  would  have  remembered  that  Rome  herself  has 
repeatedly  innovated  (he  himself  lived  to  see  one  huge  innova- 
tion) in  doctrine  and  reformed  in  practice.  Above  all,  the  per- 
petual and  childish  alarm  manifested  by  himself,  and  even  by 
some  of  his  saner  friends,  about  acts  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  State 
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in  relation  to  the  Church,  would  have  disappeared.  We  should 
personally  have  preferred  that  none  of  these  acts — the  thinning 
out  of  tlie  Irish  bishoprics,  the  promotion  of  Hampden,  the  ill- 
omened  and  now  extinct  sharing  of  the  Jerusalem  bishopric — 
should  have  taken  place.  But  what  a  cloistered  virtue,  what  a 
spider"s-web  tissue  of  belief,  must  it  have  been  which  could  not 
withstand  the  ill-judged  acts  of  individuals  ! 

Professor  Francis  Newman's  little  book  on  his  brother  is  in- 
structive, amusing,  and  a  little  painful.  To  persons  with  some 
experience  in  Enirlish  letters  Mr.  Newman  is  hardly  a  less  well- 
known  person  than  his  brother.  He  is  like  him  in  his  great  in- 
tellectual ability  and  accomplishment,  in  his  one-sidedness  (only 
his  is  what  we  may  call  a  manifold  one-sidedness,  instead  of  one- 
sidedness  pure  and  simple),  in  his  perfect  honesty,  in  his  most 
unlucky  unworldliness.  He  is  unlike  him  in  this,  tliat  his  child- 
likeness  frequently  becomes,  what  it  never  did  in  his  elder, 
childishness.  Much  of  what  is  here  might  almost  be  imagined 
beforehand  by  a  shrewd  person  with  some  knowledge  of  his 
idiosyncrasy.  He  admires  Cardinal  Manning  (an  admiration 
which  "  speaks  "  anybody)  ;  he  thinks  a  person  named  G.  W. 
Foote  worth  arguing  with  ;  he  ventures  out  of  mere,  though  no 
doubt  most  honest,  memory  to  give  a  narrative  of  things  at  a 
vast  distance  of  years,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  narrative  happens 
to  be  demonstrable  from  unquestionable  and  unquestioned  docu- 
ments written  at  the  time.  His  narrative  even  of  such  crucial 
matters  as  the  Hampden  business  and  Tract  No.  XC,  with  the 
performances  of  "  a  Mr.  Ward,''  is  a  miracle  of  mistakes,  and  his 
history  of  the  circumstances  in  which  his  brother  was  deprived 
of— for  that  was  what  it  came  to — the  Oriel  tutorship  could 
liardly  be  further  from  the  fact  even  in  the  eyes  of  those  judges 
who  think  that,  on  the  whole,  Hawkins,  and  not  Newman,  was 
right  in  that  matter.  He  is  constantly,  even  in  the  compass  of 
this  short  book,  wandering  off  on  all  sorts  of  side  issues,  and  it 
may  most  truly  be  said  that  one  never  knows  where  to  have  him. 
And  yet,  properly  used,  the  sketch  is  decidedly  valuable.  After 
applying  the  due  reagents  and  qualifications,  we  get  from  it  the 
fact  (all  the  more  valuable  for  the  necessity  of  applying  tliese 
tests)  that  the  Cardinal,  honest  man  as  he  was,  did  cer- 
tainly present  himself  to  this  other  honest  man,  who  knew  him 
intimately,  as  a  person  who  from  the  beginning  worked  out  a 
crotchet,  a  peculiarity  of  temperament,  a  call  it  what  you  will, 
much  more  than  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  reason  or  the  illumi- 
nations of  fresh  learning.  It  may  possibly  require  a  considerable 
discipline  in  the  art  of  estimating  evidence  to  work  this  clear  of 
the  more  obvious  fact  that  Frank's  doxy  was  not  in  the  least  John's 
doxy,  that  both  were  excessively  fond  of  the  respective  ladies,  and 
that  each  regarded  his  brother's  beloved  as  a  person  who  was  a 
great  deal  worse  than  she  should  be.  But  John's  doxy — Duessa, 
as  some  of  us  may  think  her — ■vs  as,  at  any  rate,  a  lady  of  high 
degree,  and  her  lover  was  constant  to  her.  The  Professor  has 
divided  his  affection  among  such  a  number  of  scrubby  little 
sluts  that  they  certainly  cannot  be  put  in  comparison.  Still, 
the  two  men,  for  all  their  strange  ditl'erences,  were  strangely 
alike,  and  this  polemic  of  the  younger  against  the  elder,  doubtful 
as  is  its  taste  as  a  whole,  and  less  than  doubtful  its  accuracy  in 
parts,  is  both  valuable  as  bringing  out  the  likeness,  and  as 
throwing  light  on  the  idiosyncrasy,  of  the  greater  of  the  two. 


JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.* 

AS  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  American  stage 
Mr.  Jefl'erson's  Autobiography  is  disappointing,  lleticent 
as  regards  personal  details,  modest  to  shamefacedness  in  speaking 
of  liis  own  exertions,  and  parsimonious  to  a  fault  in  respect  of 
dates,  he  adds  little  to  our  information  concerning  himself,  his 
predecessors,  or  his  surroundings.  Of  the  founders  of  the.  Jell'er- 
son  dynasty — Thomas  Jefferson,  his  great-grandfather,  who  died 
early  in  the  century,  and  Joseph  Jefferson,  his  grandfather,  who 
survived  no  later  than  1832 — he  has  naturally  little  to  say.  His 
father,  Joseph  Jefferson,  is,  however,  treated  with  equal  reticence, 
the  only  quality  that  is  brought  prominently  before  the  reader 
being  a  breezy  optimism  worthy  of  Mark  Tapley.  Not  very 
much  more  recognizable  is,  indeed,  Jeflerson  the  fourth,  other- 
wise the  writer  of  the  book  ;  and  his  son  Thomas,  already,  though 
only  heir-apparent,  spoken  of  as  Jefferson  the  fifth,  is  unseen. 

As  a  collection,  meanwhile,  of  pleasant  and  whimsical  anec- 
dotes, of  humorous  descriptions,  and  of  good-natured  criticisms 
upon  contemporaries,  the  Autobiography  is  likely  to  remain  one 
of  the  most  popular  contributions  to  a  class  of  literature  in  which 
many  readers  find  a  lasting  charm.  The  feature  of  most  interest 
is,  perhaps,  the  description  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  travelling 
company  in  America.  This  portion  to  the  English  reader  is 
practically  new.  The  itinerant  life  which  prevailed  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  is  depicted  with  much  vivacity,  and  the 
adventures  described  are  worthy  to  stand  by  those  in  Ze  Capiiaine 
Fracasse  and  Le  Roman  Comique. 

The  death  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  his  father,  took  place,  under 
painful  conditions,  of  yellow  fever,  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  on 
Thursday,  the  24th  of  November,  1842,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  remains  were  interred  in  Magnolia  Cemetery.  These  par- 
ticulars, it  may  as  well  be  said,  like  all  others  which  supply  exact 
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information,  are  taken  from  outside  sources.  He  was  thirty-eight 
years  of  age.  His  wife,  his  son — the  autobiographer,  then  thirteen 
years  old — and  his  daughter,  who  was  younger,  were  left  in  a 
condition  so  impecunious  that  it  was  not  until  1867  that  a 
stone  was  placed  on  his  grave. 

Young  Jefferson  had  already  played  many  juvenile  parts. 
Like  very  many  of  our  best  actors,  he  was,  so  to  speak,  born 
on  the  stage.  A  "  rickety  old  frame  building  with  a  broad 
gable,  facing  on  a  wide  avenue,  and  situated  in  the  city 
of  Washington,"  was  his  first  playground  in  which,  in 
a  short  frock,  he  used  to  wander  at  will.  As  the  son  of  the 
manager  he  was  taken  on  to  do  duty  in  long-clothes,  and  his  early 
appearances  are  outside  the  range  of  his  memory.  One  of  his 
earliest  reminiscences  is  being  taken  when  four  years  old  on  the 
stage  in  a  sack  by  T.  D.  Ilice,  the  celebrated  Jim  Crow.  The 
pair  were  dressed  exactly  alike,  and,  when  the  infant  rolled  head 
foremost  on  the  floor  and  stood  up  beside  his  six-foot  companion, 
whose  every  action  he  mimicked,  the  applause  was  enthusiastic, 
and  the  infantile  comedian  piclced  up  twenty-four  dollars  thrown 
him  by  the  audience,  the  highest  payment  surely  that  was  ever 
given  to  so  juvenile  an  actor.  In  1838  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Chicago,  then  just  merging  from  an  Indian  village 
into  a  little  town,  and  on  the  journey  the  record  of  privation 
begins.  On  one  occasion  he  had  to  sing  comic  songs  to  the 
captain  of  the  boat  to  redeem  the  compaiiy,  who  were  in  pledge 
for  their  fares.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  accordingly  he  was 
in  a  position  to  contribute  some  little  to  the  expenses  of  his 
mother.  Both  he  and  his  sister  were  engaged  for  juvenile  parts, 
and  Master  Jefferson,  who  inherited  from  his  father  a  taste  for 
scene-painting,  was  announced  in  the  bills  as  assistant  artist. 
His  mother,  who  was  of  French  descent,  endeavoured  to  supple- 
ment tlie  meagre  earnings  of  tlie  children  by  keeping  a  lodging- 
house  for  actors.  When  obliged  to  quit  Mobile,  the  most  exciting 
portion  of  his  adventures  began.  Distances  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America  are  long,  and  means  of  communication  were  then  slow 
and  costly.  Not  seldom  the  plebeian  form  of  Tehicle  called 
Shanks's  mare  had  to  be  employed,  and  we  come  upon  such 
entries  as  "  The  gentlemen  of  the  company,  myself  included, 
walked  from  Gallatin  to  Lebanon — not,  however,  for  the  exer- 
cise." The  extent  of  this  enforced  jaunt  we  are  unable  to  tell. 
On  the  Cumberland  River,  then  impassable  for  steamers,  the 
actors  bought  and  fitted  up  a  barge  which  they  converted  into  a 
species  of  floating  camp  for  themselves  and  their  properties. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  small  set  of  scenery.  This  they  em- 
ployed as  sails,  by  which  means  they  increased  their  speed  some 
two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Cutting  from  the  shore  a  hickory 
pole,  they  fastened  on  this  a  drop-scene  presenting  on  the  one 
side  a  wood  and  on  another  a  palace.  "The  wonder-stricken 
farmers  and  their  wives  and  children  would  run  out  of  their  log 
cabin,  and  standing  on  the  river  banks,  gaze  with  amazement  at 
our  curious  craft."  Animated  with  that  child-like  delight  in  a 
joke  of  which  after  middle  age  is  reached  the  actor  has  a 
monopoly,  the  leading  man  and  the  low  comedian  would  get 
out  a  couple  of  broadswords  and  fight  a  desperate  and  melo- 
dramatic combat  on  the  deck.  Tliese  were,  however,  palmy 
days,  and  freaks  and  proceedings  of  the  kind  may  well  have 
been  enjoyable.  Had  nothing  worse  than  this  been  experi- 
enced the  career  of  Mr.  Jettijrson  would  have  been  less  ad- 
venturous than  that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  or  of  John  Philip  Kemble. 
In  the  course  of  his  "  barn-storming,"  as  lie  calls  it,  very  genuine 
difficulties  were  encountered,  and  there  must  have  been  times 
when  the  perplexities  were  unmistakably  painful.  From  the 
Southern  States,  in  which  he  had  been  promoted  to  play  parts 
such  as  Glavis  in  The  Lady  of  Lyoni<,  he  went  on  to  Mexico. 
At  one  time  the  family,  including  his  half-brother,  Charles 
Burke,  who  was  with  him  on  the  Mississippi,  were  turned  out  of 
the  waggon  and  left  in  the  rain  by  the  roadside  until  one  of  them 
could  return,  and  by  promises — for  they  had  nothing  else — 
obtain  another  vehicle.  In  Matamoras,  whither  they  followed  the 
victorious  American  army,  the  manager,  after  the  departure  of 
the  soldiers,  closed  the  theatre  and  bolted  with  all  the  money, 
including  their  back  salaries.  Together  with  another  member 
of  the  company,  Jefferson,  who  had  to  support  his  mother  and 
sister  among  an  unfriendly  population,  opened  a  cake  and  coffee 
stall  in  the  bar  of  a  gambling  saloon.  Some  lively  experi- 
ences befell  them,  and  they  witnessed  more  than  one  of  those 
scenes  of  slaughter  for  which  the  South  and  the  West  have 
been  renowned.  Again  and  again  they  had  to  hide  under 
the  table  out  of  the  way  of  strife,  and  their  coffee-urn  was  per- 
forated by  a  bullet.  His  friend  gambled  away  his  share  of  the 
earnings,  but  Jefferson  put  by  enough  to  enable  him  to  carry 
his  domestic  belongings  to  civilized  regions. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  linger  over  these,  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  the  Autobiography.  One  class  of  experience  is  indeed 
unlike  anything  the  English  actor  can  know.  Among  the  country 
farmers  there  were  very  many  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stage. 
Veritable  pioneers  were  the  Jeffersons  and  their  ever-changing 
associates.  A  farmer  who  had  seen  their  performance  in  a  town 
was  so  struck  with  them  that  he  off'ered  to  have  his  teams 
brought  in,  and  take  them  all  to  his  own  house.  Burke's  objec- 
tion that  there  was  only  one  house,  and  not  enough  inmates  to 
constitute  an  audience,  was  overruled.  The  barn  in  which  they 
had  to  act  consisted  of  two  log-houses,  used  as  dressing-rooms,  and 
an  opening  between  them,  which  was  floored  and  covered  in.  This 
formed  the  stage,  the  people  sitting  on  chairs,  &c.  out  of  doors. 
Information  was  duly  sent  to  neighbours,  none  of  whom  had  ever 
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seen  a  play.  "It  seemed  in  vain  to  look  for  an  audience  in 
such  a  lonely  place,  but  tlie  farmer  was  right.  Soon  after  the 
sun  had  gone  down,  the  full  harvest  moon  rose,  and  by  its  dim 
light  we  could  faintly  see  family  groups  of  people — two,  and 
sometimes  three,  on  a  horse — coming  from  all  directions  over  the 
hill ;  now  a  waggon  with  a  great  load.  Some  of  them  walked, 
but  all  were  quiet  and  serious,  and  apparently  wondering  what 
they  were  going  to  see."  Mr.  Jeiierson,  it  is  known,  is  a  painter 
of  iio  mean  ability.  "We  wonder  if  it  has  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  paint  the  curious  and  striking  scene.  The  Lady  of  Lyons  and 
The  Spectre  Bridegroom  were  given,  the  whole  being  at  the  outset 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  candles  supplied  by  the  host.  These, 
however,  in  the  wind,  ultimately  sputtered  out,  and  the  farce 
was  played  by  moonlight.  A  dollar  each  was  paid,  and  the  plays 
were  watched  with  an  interest  so  unso]>histicated  that  Beauseant 
seemed  in  danger  from  an  audience  indignant  at  his  proceedings. 

While  under  age  Mr.  Jefi'erson  obtained  position  and  reputa- 
tion as  an  actor  in  the  principal  American  cities.  In  what  he 
vaguely  describes  as  "the  following  season,"  probably  1852,  he 
Avas  engaged  for  first  comedy,  under  the  stage  numagement 
of  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theatre,  Phila- 
delphia, and  played  parts  such  as  Dr.  Ollapod  and  Bob  Acres. 
In  1853  he  was  stage-manager  for  Henry  C.  Jarrett  at  the 
Baltimore  Museum,  and  played  Moses  in  a  cast  of  the  School  Jor 
Scandal,  which  he  regards  as  of  exceptional  strength,  including 
the  first  comedians  of  the  day.  The  more  important  charac- 
ters were  thus  allotted  : — Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Henry  Placide ; 
Charles  Surface,  J.  L.  Murdoch  ;  Joseph  Surface,  J.  W.  Wallack ; 
Lady  Teazle,  Miss  Lizzie  Weston ;  and  Mrs.  Candour,  Miss  Kate 
Horn.  Of  JVIiss  Laura  Keene — in  whose  company  he  was,  and 
with  whom  he  quarrelled — he  speaks  very  pleasantly ;  and  he 
describes  with  much  vivacity  his  first  essays  as  a  star  actor,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  take  up  the  character  of  Rip 
van  Winkle,  with  which  alone  he  is  associated  in  England. 
His  visit  to  Australia — in  the  Colonies  he  was  known  and 
highly  esteemed  bel'ore  he  came  to  London — furnishes  some  good 
stories.  Concerning  his  experiences  in  England  he  says  little, 
but  he  speaks  with  much  enthusiasm  of  those  he  met ;  finding  it 
a  great  treat  "  to  have  the  erratic  and  domineering  advice  of  hot- 
headed, kind-hearted  Charles  Reade  pounded  into  one ;  to  be 
patted  on  the  back  by  dear  old  Planclie  ;  and  to  be  glared  at 
through  the  fierce  but  honest  spectacles  of  Anthony  TroUope." 
Tom  Robertson  he  describes  as  "  of  all  the  men  I  have  ever 
talked  with,  the  most  entertaining."  The  two  usually  dined  to- 
gether onca  a  week  at  Mr.  Jefferson's  lodgings,  5  Hanover  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  Descriptions  of  English  actors  abound,  and  are, 
in  the  case  of  Buckstone,  Sothern,  Webster,  and  very  many  others, 
accompanied  by  portraits.  The  illustrations,  indeed,  which  are 
very  numerous,  constitute  a  noteworthy  and  a  delightful  feature 
in  the  book.  As  regards  actors  unknown,  or  but  half-known, 
in  England,  interesting  particulars  are  given.  The  overweening 
selfishness  and  vanity  of  Edwin  Forrest,  which  led  to  a  scene  of 
terrible  carnage,  are  censured  in  what  are  almost  the  only  severe 
words  in  the  book.  Of  Burton,  an  actor  whose  influence  over  the 
American  stage,  and  indirectly  over  the  English,  was  great,  of 
James  and  Lester  A\'allack,  James  E.  Murdoch,  W.  K.  Blake, 
Edwin  Adams,  John  E.  Owens,  Henry  Placide,  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  Barney  Williams,  F.  S.  (^hanfrau,  John  T.  Raymond,  John 
McCuUough,  and  other  actors  of  eminence,  portraits  in  character 
and  otherwise,  and  anecdotes  in  abundance,  are  supplied. 

Mr.  Jefierson's  Autobiography  constitutes  pleasant  reading.  It 
will  be  included  in  most  libraries  of  a  dramatic  complexion.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  encourage  the  ruthless  practice  of  Grangerising. 
Few  books,  however,  hold  out  stronger  temptations  to  the  lover 
of  "  extra  illustrated"  volumes. 


WEBSTER'S  INTERXATIONAL  DICTIONARY.* 

T^J^STEKS  International  Dictionary,  newly  edited  by  Dr. 

Porter,  of  Yale  University,  is  considerably  cheaper  than  any 
other  English  dictionary  of  the  same  pretensions,  and  appears  to 
have  been  conscientiously  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  in 
matters  of  philology.  The  student  who  does  not  object  on 
grounds  of  bodily  convenience  to  making  acquaintance  w'ith  the 
history  of  the  English  language  in  small  print  closely  packed  on 
the  tall  pages  of  a  big  book  may  make  it  here  with  reasonable 
assurance  of  not  being  led  astray.  We  can  hardlv  think  that  the 
illustrations  and  cncyclopaidic  information  will  enable  Webster 
to  compete  with  the  Imperial  or  with  the  Century  Dictionary  as 
a  book  of  reference  where  these  fuller  works  are  available.  But 
there  are  many  places  and  houses  in  the  English-speaking  world 
where  people  will  be  glad  to  have  the  relatively  compendious 
Webster  to  turn  to.  The  explanations  are  somewhat  behindhand 
in  the  matter  of  technical  terms,  as  indeed  has  always  been  the  case 
in  almost  all  dictionaries.  Although  the  legal  words  purport  to 
have  been  revised  by  the  late  Francis  Wharton,  certainly  a 
learned  and  careful  person,  the  result  of  testing  some  of  them  up 
and  down  the  alphabet  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  Some 
explanations  of  military  terms,  which  we  assume  to  be  correct 
and  up  to  date  for  the  United  States  service,  are  not  so  for 

*  M'^ebster  s  IntcrmiiUmal  Dictionary  o  f  the  linglish  Lanpuage.  Revised 
and  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,"LL.D.,  of  Yale 
University.    Loudon  :  George  Bell  &  Sous.  ' 


English  purposes.  It  may  be  said  with  some  justice,  however, 
that  no  sensible  reader  will  expect  a  general  dictionary  to  be  a 
safe  guide  in  details  of  this  kind.  Etymologies,  again,  have  to  be 
given  in  a  short  and  dogmatic  form,  and  many  things  are  .stated 
as  certain  which  in  truth  are  only  probable.  As  for  tracing  the 
literary  history  of  words,  it  cannot  be  done  in  the  space ;  and  no 
pretence  of  doing  it  is  made.  In  this  respect  Webster  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Century  Dictionary,  which  promises  lavishly,  but 
performs  little  in  proportion  to  its  greater  bulK.  It  should  be 
remembered,  in  justice  to  Webster,  that  if  the  later  editions  owe 
something  to  the  "Imperial,"  the  "Imperial"  originally  owed 
more  to  the  earlier  editions  of  Webster,  which  for  many  year,s 
held  the  field  alone.  As  to  Webster's  attempted  improvements 
in  spelling,  which  have  never  been  received  by  English  writers 
or  printers,  they  disfigure  the  book  in  Englisli  eyes  to  a  certaiji 
extent ;  but  we  liave  no  right  to  complain  of  them,  as  fair  warn- 
ing is  given  in  the  preface. 


ANNALS  OF  THE  ARTISTS  OF  SPAIN.* 

THE  new  edition  of  Sir  William  St irling-Ma.x well's  worka 
will  be,  if  succeeding  volumes  do  not  fall  below  the  level 
of  the  four  now  on  our  table,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  many 
handsome  publications  produced  by  Mr.  .loliu  C.  Nimmo.  The 
printing  has  been  excellently  done  by  the  Ballantyne  Press,  not 
wholly  without  flies  in  the  ointment,  for  we  have  noted  letters 
in  the  wrong  place,  but  yet  as  perfectly  as  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  Paper  and  type  are  to  be  praised.  In  their  present 
casings  the  volumes  are  already  more  than  presentable,  and  who- 
ever, after  keeping  them  lor  a  space,  ])uts  them  into  the  hands  of 
a  competent  binder  will  enjoy  the  possession  of  one  of  the  very 
best  books  of  its  kind  in  any  language,  got  up  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
These  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Sjxmi,  for  the  rest,  were  ripe  for 
reprinting.  Like  Colonel  Yule's  Marco  Polo,  the  work  had  risen 
during  the  life  of  the  author  to  prices  which  put  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  purses  "  below  the  rank  of  a  stockbroker."  The  four 
guineas  which  the  publisher  asks  for  thisre])rint  area  manageable 
sum,  and  by  no  means  much  for  four  such  handsome  volumes. 
Whether  the  new  illustrations,  of  which  <"here  are  about  a  dozen, 
are  of  such  intrinsic  value  as  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  edition 
is  a  question  to  which  different  answers  may  be  given.  One  of 
them,  the  copperjjlate  engraving  by  Mr.  Parkes  of  Mr.  G. 
Richmond's  portrait  of  the  author,  lias  every  right  to  its  place,  and 
is  pleasant  and  delicate.  Of  the  others,  the  mezzotint  engraving 
of  Domenico  Teotocapuli's  portrait  of  his  beautiful  daughter  is 
very  welcome,  and  just  at  present,  when  the  original  is  accessible 
among  the  Old  Masters  at  the  Academy,  it  is  interesting  to  have 
the  rendering  of  Francisco  de  Ribalta's  portrait  of  himself  and 
his  wife.  Still,  as  a  rule,  whether  because  of  the  diflerence  of  the 
medium  chosen  (for  the  additions  are  all  mezzotints  by  Mr. 
Parkes)  or  for  other  reasons,  these  new  plates  do  not  compare 
favourably  with  the  steel  engravings  reproduced  from  the  earlier 
edition.  If  the  best  of  them,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  Teotocapuli's 
daughter,  is  put  beside  Mr.  Adlard's  steel  engravings  of  the 
portrait  of  Teotocapuli  himself  or  the  plate  after  Roldan's  copy  of 
Alonso  Cano's  "  Lady  of  Bethlehem,''  which  belong  to  the  first 
edition,  they  do  not  stand  the  test  well.  There  is  a  sad  want  of 
transparency  and  delicacy  in  them.  The  "  Wife  of  Velazquez  "  is 
heavy  and  opaque,  which  is  particularly  cruel,  since  of  all  men 
who  ever  painted  perhaps  the  least  likely  to  leave  the  air  out  of 
his  pictures  was  that  lady's  husband.  The  head-  and  tail-pieces, 
drawings  mostly  of  metal-work,  and  the  little  engravings  in  the 
text  are  well  reproduced.  Then,  too,  it  is  much,  considering  the 
current  of  the  times,  that  we  are  spared  processes. 

The  changes  in  the  text  are  not  so  considerable  as  the  reader 
of  this  edition  might  be  led  to  conclude  from  the  preface  of  Mr. 
Guy,  who  seems  to  hold  in  some  sort  the  place  of  editor.  He 
says  that  "  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  the  accom- 
plished author  made  numerous  corrections  and  alterations  in  both 
the  text  and  the  notes,  besides  inserting  copious  additions,  and 
these  are  now  carefully  incorporated."  We  do  not  profess  to 
liave  collated  every  line  ;  but  an  examination  which  is  not 
wholly  cursory  has  not  revealed  to  us  changes  of  much  im- 
portance. In  fact,  there  were  few  which  it  was  possible  to 
make.  As  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell  most  frankly  tells 
everybody,  his  book  was  based  mainly  on  Cean  Bermudez,  and 
very  little  had,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  heard,  escaped  that  most 
patient  explorer.  What  changes  were  made  must  needs  have 
been  mostly  in  opinion  and  style,  and  for  these  there  was  no  occa- 
sion. When  Sir  William  did  modify  his  words  it  was  not  always 
for  the  better.  Thus  in  the  chapter  of  the  Annals  which  is 
devoted  to  Velazquez  he  had  spoken  of  Ilerrera  the  Elder  as  a 
"  clever  brute,"  an  expression  which  was  equally  vivid  and 
accurate.  The  words  have  disappeared,  and,  as  the  passage  now 
stands,  we  are  only  told  that  \'elazquez  could  not  tolerate  the 
"  tyranny  "  of  his  master.  Among  the  changes  we  may  mention 
that  Velazquez  is  now  everj'where  written  for  Velasquez,  the 
form  used  in  the  early  edition.  The  changes  in  the  notes  are 
necessarily  more  numerous.    When  Sir  William  first  wrote, 

'  .Innals  of  tlie  Artists  of  Spain.    Ry  Sir  Willinin  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Bnrt.    A  New  Edition,  incorporating  the  Author's  own  Notes,  Additions, 
.•ind  Emendations.     With  I'ortrait,  and  'I'wenty  Steel  atul  Mezzotint 
JCn;;ravinjis.    Also  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.    4  vols.    London  ; 
.Juhn  C.  >\immo.  i8gi. 
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the  catalogue  of  Don  Pedro  de  Madrazo  had  not  been  com- 
piled. P.eferences  are  now  everywhere  carefully  introduced. 
Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  was,  indeed,  so  careful  in  matters 
of  this  kind  that  he  introduced  a  reference  to  Mr.  Symonds's 
translation  of  Benvenuto  in  the  note  on  Torrigiano  in  the  first 
volume.  We  attribute  these  changes  to  the  author,  as  it  does 
not  appear  from  Mr.  Guy's  i)reface  that  any  alterations  have 
been  made  either  in  text  or  notes  except  by  him.  A  long  note 
lias  been  added  on  Mr.  John  Snare's  imaginary  discovery  of 
what  would,  indeed,  be  a  prize — the  portrait  of  Charles  I. — 
which  Velazquez  began,  but  never  finished.  In  all  probability  he 
painted  it  out.  An  interesting  addition  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix. 
Sir  \^'iUiam  Stirling-Maxwell  reprinted  the  chapter  on  Velaz- 
quez as  a  separate  bo"k  with  an  inti-oduction  which  is  given  in  this 
edition.  It  was  a  re-doing  of  his  introduction  to  the  Annals.  Mr. 
Guy,  or  so  we  understand  him,  says  that  it  could  not  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  introduction  of  the  Annals,  with  which  opinion  most 
men  will  agree.  The  attempt  would,  indeed,  have  led  to  a  mon- 
strous bctchery.  It  is.  therefore,  reprinted  bodily  in  the  appendix, 
and,  says  Mr.  Guy,  "  The  comparison  will  doubtless  be  interest- 
ing to  students  as  showing  the  changes,  on  some  points,  that 
occurred  in  the  author's  views  between  the  dates  of  the  two  pub- 
lications" The  changes  are  frankly  much  to  seek,  but  the  com- 
parison is  interesting,  no  doubt,  as  showing  how  a  competent 
writer  can  compress  himself  without  omitting  anything  essential. 
The  arrangement  of  this  edition  follows  the  first  in  giving  the 
pagination  continuously  throughout.  The  advantage  of  the  system 
is  very  dubious,  and  appears  so  all  the  more  when  the  tables  of 
contents  are  put  at  the  head  of  each  volume,  and  not  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  work,  as  they  were  in  the  first  edition.  It  de- 
tracts, V)y  the  way,  from  the  value  of  this  reprint  for  purposes  of 
reference  that  the  pagination  of  the  first  three-volume  edition 
is  not  reproduced  on  the  margins  of  these  four. 

If  the  reissue  of  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell's  great  work 
had  been — as  it  is  not— in  every  way  inferior  to  the  first,  it 
would  still  have  been  welcome.    Not  only  is  one  always  glad  to 
have  what  promises  to  remain  the  definite  work  on  its  subject, 
but  the  whole  method  and  style  of  the  work  are  refreshing.  Sir 
W.  Stirling-Maxwell  was  apt  at  times  to  be  a  little  obviously 
gentlemanly  and  elegant.    Certain  consecrated  phrases,  which 
were  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  "refined"  writer,  crop  up 
now  and  then.    There  are  signs  here  and  there  that  Washington 
Irving  was  a  more  popiilar  model  in  the  Forties  than  he  is  now. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  we  like  him  the  less  for  being  gentle- 
manly and  elegant — and  there  are  worse  American  models  than 
Washington  Irving.    If  he  occasionally  uses  the  phrases  of  the 
refined  writer.  Sir  William  is  at  least  completely  free  from  the 
cant  of  art  criticism.    The  word  ".sensuous,"  we  declare,  with 
confidence,  does  not  occur  once  in  these  1,565  pages.    If  it  has 
escaped  our  notice,  we  are  still  sure,  such  is  the  confidence  his 
work  as  a  whole  inspires,  that  it  is  used  with  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  not  as  a  blare  of  noise,  signifying  nothing,    ile  was, 
above  all  things,  manly-  and  sane,  and  quite  free  from  the 
dandiacal  mincing  affectations  which  are  called  "  charm "  by 
some.    When  compared  with  Ford — to  choose  a  contemporary 
writer  on  kindred  .subjects — he  appears  a  little  soft.  There 
is  not  much  fire  in  his  work,  and  few  phrases  remain  in 
the  memory.    But  his  words  are  never  mere  words,  and  his 
adjectives  are  used  with  at  least  the  intention  and  the  effort 
to  convey  an  image,  not  as  gaudy  dabs.    It  will  not  be  claimed 
for  him  that  he  was  a  writer  who  could  ever  rank  by  his  writing 
alone.    His  literary  merit  is  that  he  abstained  from  endeavours 
to  obtain  attention  by  tricks  of  writing — or  rather  had  so  little 
inclination  for  claptrap  that  he  liad  to  make  no  eff"ort  to  abstain. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
lover  of  art,  who  was  taken  to  Spain  by  accident ;  who  began  by 
studying  Spanish  art  for  the  love  of  it,  and  then  wrote  about  it, 
because  he  found  the  subject  manageable  and  the  materials 
fairly  abundant ;  but,  as  he  says,  chiefiy  because  no  one  else  had 
yet  written  about  it  competently.    "  There  are,"  so  he  begins  the 
preface  to  the  Annals,  "  but  two  valid  excuses  for  the  publication 
of  a  book  :  one  is,  that  the  subject  is  new,  or  at  least  not  ex- 
hausted ;  the  other,  that  tlie  writer  is  so  graced  and  gifted  that  the 
gentle  reader  may  be  supposed  willing  to  tread  even  a  beaten  path 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  his  company."  Sir  William  Stirling- 
Maxwell  was  not  unaware  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  literature  ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  put  all  the  law  and  all  the  prophets 
to  the  writing  of  books  better  than  he  does  in  these  words.  But, 
when  he  goes  on  to  add  that  he  takes  the  fii-st  and  not  the  second 
of  these  excuses  for  the  writing  of  his  own  book,  it  was  not  mere 
mock  modesty.    It  was  his  intention  to  write  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  quality  of  gentleman  to  avoid 
trouble;  but,  after  all,  he  was  first  and  foremost  a  gentleman 
who  wrote  because  he  knew  the  subject,  and  liked  it.    No  doubt 
this  gives  a  certaia  touch  of  what  may  not  unfairly  be  called 
amateurishness  to  his  work.    It  has  not  the  authority  of  criticism 
by  a  painter,  as  such  criticism  has  been  occasionally  written,  nor 
has  it  the  power  of  the  writing  of  a  man  of  letters,  to  whom  art 
iias  been  an  inspiration.    Yet  it  has  a  quality  of  its  own,  which 
wants  neither  attractiveness  nor  value.    There  is  a  real  pleasure 
in  coming  across  a  writer  on  .art  who  neither  pontificates  as  some 
do,  nor  poisons  yon  with  technical  details,  nor  wanders  off  into 
inconclusive  speculation  as  to  how  much  of  this  or  that  picture  is 
the  master,  and  how  much  his  pupils.  It  is  further  a  real  pleasure 
to  read  four  volumes  of  art  history  by  an  author  who  never 
deviates  into  either  of  the  heresies  which  beset  the  straight  path, 


who  never  writes  of  art  as  if  it  Averc  something  in  vacuo,  nor  yet 
as  if  it  were  beneath  notice,  except  as  a  vehicle  for  preaching 
religious  or  philosophical  ideas.  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell  does 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  art  he  is  dealing  with  is 
Spanisli,  the  work  of  Spaniards,  and  they  again  were  men  of  their 
race  <and  their  time.  Finally,  he  is  singularly  free  from  the 
detestable  vice  of  "  explanations."  He  takes  his  Spaniards  as  they 
were,  recounts,  narrates,  and  judges,  without  boring  you  with 
those  "  reasons  why,"  which  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  only 
amount  to  telling  you  witli  many  superfluous  words  that  they 
were  as  they  were,  and  because  they  were  M'hat  they  were,  and 
in  the  twentietli  case  harpoon  you  with  a  paradox.  It  is  not 
the  worst  way  of  writing  about  art,  nor  is  it  the  most  common 
in  our  times. 


THREE  BOOKS.* 

YFSY  Sorcery  and  Fortune-telling  is  the  unpromising  title  of 
a  really  interesting  book.  The  subject  is  one  which  enables 
the  author  to  set  forth  to  advantage  his  vast  store  of  odd 
learning;  and,  while  we  enjoy  his  genial  gossiping  style  and 
his  curious  speculations,  which  range  from  the  sublimest 
heights  of  metaphysics  to  the  esoteric  meaning  of  nursery  rhymes, 
we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
he  has  accomplished.  The  labour  of  compilation  itself,  as  the 
copious  references  show,  must  have  been  very  considerable  ;  but 
gipsy-lore  cannot  be  gathered  from  books  alone ;  and  Mr.  Leland 
is  always  at  his  best  when  he  describes  how  he  wormed  some 
open  secret  out  of  a  reluctant  Egyptian.  He  has  sought  his  mate- 
rials far  and  wide,  throughout  Europe  and  the  East ;  and  his 
appeal  to  scholars  not  to  waste  precious  time  in  criticizing  what 
he  and  others  have  done,  but  to  haste  to  rescue  the  fast  vanishing 
relics  of  the  childhood  of  the  world  from  the  oblivion  which  is 
overtaking  them,  deserves  to  be  quoted  : — 

What  is  wanted  in  the  pre.sent  st.ate  of  Folklore,  I  here  repeat,  is  collection 
from  original  .sources  ;md  material — that  is,  from  people — and  not  merely 
from  books.  The  critics  we  have — like  the  poor — always  with  us,  and  a 
century  hence  we  shall  doubtless  have  far  better  ones  than  those  in  whom 
we  now  rejoice  or  sorrow.  But  material  abides  no  time,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  it  which  is  world-old  perishes  every  day.  For  with  general 
culture  and  intellij;ence  we  are  killing  all  kinds  of  old  faiths  with  wonder- 
ful celerity.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  it  will  all  be  incredibly  valu- 
able, and  then  men  will  wish  sorrowfully  enciugh  that  there  had  been  more 
collectors  to  accumulate  and  fewer  critics  to  detract  from  their  labours  and 
to  discourage  them.  Fur  the  collector  must  form  his  theory,  or  system, 
great  or  small,  good  or  bad,  such  as  it  is,  iu  order  to  gather  liis  facts  ;  and 
then  the  theory  is  shattered  by  the  critic  and  the  collection  made  to  appear 
ridiculous.    And  so  collection  ends. 

Another  consideration,  which  Mr.  Leland  tells  us  he  has  always 
had  present  in  his  mind  while  writing  this  book,  and  one  which 
he  advises  the  reader  carefully  to  think  out  for  himself,  is  that 
the  very  first  efibrts  of  the  human  mind  in  the  direction  of  the 
supernatural  were 

gloomy,  strange,  and  wild  ;  they  were  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  dead 
bodies,  delilenient,  deviltry,  and  dirt.  Men  soou  began  to  believe  in  the 
repetition  of  certain  rhymes  or  spells  in  connexion  with  dead  men's  bones, 
hands,  and  other  horrors  or  relics.  To  this  day  this  old  religion  exists 
exactly  as  it  did  of  yore,  wherever  men  are  ignorant,  stupid,  criminal,  or 
corresponding  to  their  jirehistoric  ancestors. 

This  theory — namely,  that  tlie  spells,  fortune-telling,  and  sorcery 
which  can  be  found  still  existing  amongst  ourselves  at  the 
present  day  represent  in  a  degraded  form  the  religion  of  the  pre- 
historic races — la  vecchia  relif/ione,  as  a  Florentine  soothsayer 
told  Mr.  Leland  it  is  still  called  in  Italy — is  ably  explained  in 
his  book.  Spells,  we  fancy,  are  always  more  efficacious  when 
couched  in  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people,  and  when 
the  gipsies  came  to  Europe,  not  so  very  long  ago,  bringing  with 
them  a  mass  of  incantations,  witchcraft,  and  pretensions  to  occult 
power.s,  derived  from  a  religion  which  was  earlier  than  the 
Vedas,  and  which  is  essentially  the  same  everywhere,  they 
naturally  and  simply  glided  into  the  position  of  hierophants  and 
priests  thereof.  Mr.  Leland  quotes  an  articl(>  which  appeared 
signed  "  A  Hindoo  "  in  the  St.  James  s  Gazette,  of  September  8, 
1888,  which  points  out  how  in  India  a  knavish  _i7ooroo  can  play 
upon  the  fears  of  the  simple  villagers,  extorting  liquor  and  pork 
from  them  on  pretence  of  feeding  a  vengeful  ghost,  or  receiving 
bribes  to  "make  So-and-so's  liver  bad,"  a  state  of  things  which 
one  so  trusted  and  reverenced  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
accomplishing : — 

Yet  of  all  this  [comments  Mr.  Leland]  there  is  nothing  '■  Hindoo,'' 
nothing  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  all  jpre-Aiyan,  devil-worshipping,  poisoning, 
and  Turani.an  ;  and  it  is  exactly  like  voodooing  in  I'hiladelphia  or  any 
other  city  in  America.  It  is  the  old  failh  which  came  before  all,  which 
existed  through  and  under  Brahniiuism.  Buddhism,  and  Mah.nnmedanism, 
and  which,  as  is  well  known,  has  cropiied  out  again  and  flourishes  vigor- 
ously under  British  toleration.  And  this  is  the  faith  which  forms  the  basis 
of  European  gipsy  .sorcery,  as  it  did  of  yore  that  of  the  Chakhcan  and 

'  Gypsy  Sorcery  and  Fortune-telling.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Incanta- 
tions, .Specimens  of  Medical  Magic,  Anecdotes,  .ind  Tales.  By  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  President  of  the  Gipsy-lore  Society,  &c.  Copiously  illus- 
trated by  the  Author.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Uuwin.  1891. 

Balnm  English  as 'tis  Writ;  being  Curiosities  of  hidian  Journalism.  By 
Arnold  Wright.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1891. 

3Jiss  Drew.  A  Tale  written  bv  Samuel  Lloyd  on  board  of  the  ^yhite 
Star  steamer  3hijestic.  Revised  and  amplified  December  1890.  New  lork  : 
Belford  Cnmpaiiv.  Chicago  :  Belford  Clark  Co.  Loudon,  England : 
Simpkin,  MarshaU,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &.  Co.  (Limited).  Birnungham, 
England  :  Cornish  Brothers. 
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Etrurian,  which  still  survive  in  the  -witchcraft  of  the  Tuscan  Romagn.a. 
Everv  S'psy  who  came  to  Europe  a  few  centuries  aso  set  up  as  a  gooroo, 

and  did  liis  sorceries  after  the  same  antique  fashion  From  this 

point  of  view  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  charm  or  a  spell  set  down 
in  this  work  or  extant  which  will  not  be  deeply  interesting-  to  every  sincere 
student  of  the  history  of  culture. 

The  usual  form  of  tlie  incantations  points  to  a  constant  dwelling 
in  lonely  places,  by  wood  and  stream,  "  melancholizing  in  woods 
wtere  waters  are,  quiet  places  by  rivers,  fountains,"  as  Charles 
Lamb's  delicious  parody  of  Burton  hath  it.  Thus  the  gipsies, 
always  in  sweet  familiarity  witli  nature,  learn  to  hear  voices  in 
the  wind,  and  in  the  running  brook,  as  did  the  Highland  seer  of 
old,  when,  wrapt  in  the  hide  of  a  newly-slain  ox,  he  was  left  to 
pass  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  roaring  torrent :  — 

Civilized  people  who  read  about  Ked  Indian  sorcerers  and  gipsy  witches 
very  promptly  conclude  that  they  are  all  humbuas  and  lunatics  -they  do 
not  realize  how  these  people,  who  pass  half  their  lives  in  wild  places  watch- 
insr  waving  grass  and  falling  waters,  and  listening  to  the  brook  until  its 
cadence  speaks  in  real  song,  believe  in  their  inspirations  and  tV'el  that  there 
is  the  same  mystical  fefling  and  presence  in  all  things  that  live  and  move 
.and  murmur  as  well  (sfc)  as  in  themselve-i.  Now  we  have  against  this 
the  life  of  the  club-i  and  of  family,  of  receptions  and  business,  factories  and 
stock-markets,  newpi)aper3  and  "  culture."  Ahsdlutely  no  one  who  lives  "  in 
the  movement "  can  understand  this  sweet  old  sorcery.  But  nature  is 
eternal,  and  while  grass  grows  and  rivers  run  man  is  ever  likel}-  to  f.all 
again  into  the  eternal  enchantments.  And  truly  until  he  does  he  will 
have  no  new  poetry,  no  fresh  art,  and  must  go  on  copying  old  ideas  and 
having  wretchedly  worn-out  exhibitions  in  which  there  is  not  one 
original  idea. 

Space  forbids  us  to  follow  Mr.  Leland  in  his  curious  speculations 
about  the  Norse  interlacing  ornament  as  a  prophylactic  against 
witchcraft ;  but  we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  clever  and  original 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  it  into  his  illustrations,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  combined  his  wood-carving  studies  with  the 
patterns  to  be  found  in  the  "Book  of  Kells."  There  is,  however, 
one  matter  concerning  the  "wisdom  of  the  Egyptians''  which  we 
do  not  think  that  he  has  made  clear.  When  speaking  of  the 
ba)-o  hokavy,  or  great  magical  trick  of  the  Romany,  he  tells  us, 
very  truly,  that  its  technical  name  is  "  to  lei  dudikabin,''  which 
he  tran.slates  to  "  take  lightment."  So  far,  good  ;  but  when  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  oldest  English  canting  lir/htment  occms 
as  an  equivalent  for  theft,  he  is  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
Let  us  compare  with  this  the  following  extract  from  his  own 
preface : — "  According  to  Dr.  Block,  says  a  writer  in  the  ISt. 
James  s  Gazette,  January  1 6,  1889,  the  corpse-candle  superstition 
is  still  hrmly  enshrined  among  the  tenets  of  thieves  all  over 
Europe."  "  I  myself,"  he  continues,  "  have  seen  a  dead  man's 
hand  offered  for  sale  in  Venice."  Now  let  us  hear  what  Mr.  Douster- 
swivel  says  in  the  Antiquary  : — "  De  hand  of  glory  ...  is  hand 
cut  off  from  a  dead  man  as  has  been  hanged  for  murther,  and 
dried  very  nice  in  de  shmoke  of  juniper  wood,  and  if  you  put  a 
little  of  what  you  call  yew  with  your  juniper,  it  will  not  be  any 
better — that  is,  it  will  not  be  no  worse — then  you  do  take  some- 
thing of  de  fatsli  of  de  bear,  and  of  de  badger,  and  of  de  great 
eber,  as  you  call  de  grand  boar,  and  of  de  little  sucking  child  as 
has  not  been  christened  (for  dat  is  very  essentials),  and  you  do 
make  a  candle,  and  put  it  into  de  hand  of  glory  at  de  proper  hour 
and  minute,  with  de  proper  ceremonisli,  and  he  who  seeksh  for 
treasuresh  shall  never  find  none  at  all." 

When  one  remembers  that  Dudi  is  the  Romany  word  for  the 
moon,  and  thence  for  light  of  any  kind,  the  connexion  between 
Mr.  Dousterswivel's  candelabrum  and  dudihapen,  "  light-making," 
as  the  word  signifying  "the  disappearance  of  treasure,"  seems 
clearly  established.  Ladies  who  have  performed,  or  who  expect 
to  perform,  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  will  find  much  xirofitable 
reading  in  the  chapter  upon  old  shoes  and  their  uses ;  and  we 
cannot  end  our  notice  of  this  quaint  and  attractive  volume  better 
than  by  its  author's  own  words  : — "  Truly  these  superstitions  are 
strange  things,  and  no  one  knows  what  may  be  in  them."' 

The  original  idea  of  Baboo  English  as  'tis  Writ,  was  evidently 
suggested  by  Marlf  Twain's  Enylish  as  She  is  Spohe.  Another 
comnaon  characteristic  of  these  two  books  is  their  superficiality. 
Emjlish  as  Sheis  Spoke  did  little  more  than  indicate  the  unworked 
mine  of  treasures  to  be  found  in  Fonseca's  immortal  work,  and 
Baboo  English  does  but  hint  at  the  vast  store  of  delicious  blunders 
which  stud  the  writings  of  our  Aryan  fellow-subjects  when,  as 
the  "  Competition  Wallah"  used  to  say,  they  have  "  learned  to 
talk  broken  Addison."  Probably  the  amusement  which  English 
readers  derive  from  the  perusal  of  Baboo  compositions  is  near 
akin  to  tliat  wliich  woidd  be  felt  by  Virgil  and  Ovid  in  the 
Elysian  Fields,  if  they  coidd  be  provided  with  a  volume  of  the 
prize  Latin  verses  of  some  of  our  leading  public  schools.  All 
Englishmen  have  a  horror  of  talking  like  books,  and  still  more 
like  newspapers  ;  but  the  Baboo  not  unnaturally  thinks  that,  if 
he  can  talk  and  write  like  the  books  in  which  "he  has  learned 
English,  the  result  will  be  the  modern  English  language.  So  he 
calls  a  fire  "  the  devouring  element,"  and  so  forth,  and  reproduces 
the  florid  style  of  an  English  provincial  newspaper  fifty  years  ago, 
till  nothing  except  the  grammatical  muddles  in  which  he  involves 
himself  distinguish  his  writings  from  their  model.  But,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  Wright  reminds  us,  Baboos  are  not  the  only  contributors 
to  Indian  newspapers.  There  exists  in  India  a  class  of  papers 
which  will,  indeed,  bear  comparison  with  the  press  of  any  part  of 
the  British  Empire  outside  the  British  Islands.  Telegraphs  and 
modern  facilitiis  of  travelling  are  rapidly  effacing  the  special 
peculiarities  of  tliis  Anglo-Indian  press  ;  but  in  former  years  there 
was  a  numerous  class  of  journalists  in  India  who  had  not  had 
even  the  elements  of  a  journalistic  training,  and  whose  untutored 


utterances  gave  Anglo-Indian  papers  "  an  unconventionality  of 
tone  which,  to  any  one  accustomed  to  the  staid  sobriety  of  home 
newspapers,  was  simply  amazing."  One  of  tliese  editors,  when  he 
found,  on  looking  over  tlie  monthly  mail,  that  the  European  news 
which  would  have  interested  his  readers  was  crowded  out  by  thrt 
details  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  controversy  for  which  no  one  in 
India  cared,  wrote,  " perhaps,  the  shortest  leader  ever  written; 
but  that  leader  told  the  whole  story  of  his  woes.  It  consisted  of 
only  four  words,  and  those  words  were  '  Damn  the  Gorham  Case/ 
The  effect  on  the  public  was  wonderful.  The  paper  sold  like 
wildfire,  and  its  circulation  was  permanently  increased  by  at  least 
20  per  cent."  We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  deal 
with  the  true  subject  of  Mr.  W^right's  book,  and  can  only  give 
one  extract  from  liaboo  prose  and  one  from  Baboo  poetry.  The 
prose  passage  expresses  native  gratitude  to  Europeans  who  assisted 
some  homeless  natives  after  a  fire.  "  The  silver  tides  of  truly 
philanthropic  feelings  that  gush  forth  from  the  pure  fountain  of 
their  souls,  cannot  but  claim  our  dump  praise,  as  word.s  are  in- 
sufficient to  give  forms  and  shapes  to  their  magnanimous  character 
and  noble  feelings."  The  following  stanza  describes  the  death  of 
a  despairing  lover : — 

Then  him  we  found  fall  on  the  ground 

As  if  got  nie-merized. 
His  eyes  turned  round  ;  he  made  a  sound 

Which  made  us  quite  surprized. 

The  book  is  ,as  prettily  bound  and  daintily  printed  as  we  have- 
learned  to  expect  Mr.  Unwin's  publications  to  be. 

Miss  Drexu  and  the  Three  Bachelors  was  v.Titten,  tlie  author 
informs  us,  in  eight  days  or  less,  on  board  of  the  White  Star 
steamer  Majestic,  when  on  her  way  from  New  York  to  LivorpooL 
In  reply  to  this  piece  of  information  we  feel  somewhat  inclined 
to  repeat  Carlyle's  counter-blast  to  somebody  who  announced 
that  he  had  translated  Goethe's  Faust  in  three  months :—"  O 
hitherto  unknown  individual,  what  can  it  matter  to  us  v/hether 
thou  hast  taken  three  months  or  three  centuries  about  thy  work  ? 
The  only  question  for  us  is,  '  How  hast  tliou  done  it  ?  "'  Ap- 
parently the  writer's  intention  was  to  discuss  the  McKinley 
tariff  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  which  would  be  feasible,  and  in 
competent  hands  might  be  both  amusing  and  iustructivo.  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd   sets  about  it  is  to  create  a  Miss- 
Drew,    an    American    girl,   with    three    American  suitors, 
who,   being    much    afraid    that    she    will    be    carried  ofl' 
from  them  by  some  Englishman,  propose,  as  a  logical  corollary 
to  the  McKinley  tariff,  that  a  prohibitive  tax  should  be  put  upon 
bachelor  visitors  to  the  United  States.    This  idea  may  possibly 
have  appeared  amusing  to  the  occupants  of  the  smoking-room  of 
the  Majestic,  but  is  clearly  too  thin  to  be  beaten  out  over  1 50 
pages.  So  we  find  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  mi.xed  up  with  quotations 
from  standard  authors,  tables  of  prices  in  the  United  States  before 
and  after  the  establishment  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  discussions  on 
the  origin  of  the  American  Civil  Wai",  on  the  admission  of  books 
and  picturei  to  America  duty  free,  on  tlie  tricks  of  mining 
swindlers,  the  future  of  Canada,  the  power  of  the  Methodists  in 
that  country,  a  facsimile  of  a  post-card  from  Mr.  Gladstone  (before 
he  had  read  the  book),  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright,  in  which  he 
remarks  that  the  triumphs  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  and 
other  opponents  of  tarifl's  are  not  wrought '' with  confused  noise 
and  garments  rolled  in  blood."  The  story,  which  is  a  mere  sketch, 
is  as  follows.    Of  Miss  Drew's  three  suitors,  one  breaks  his  neck 
by  falling  out  of  a  balloon.    Then  there  were  two.    Of  these,  one 
bribes  the  other  to  go  to  China  to  study  the  "  Great  Wall,"  that 
being  the  nearest  thing  in  the  world  to  the  McKinley  tariff". 
These  two  men  exchange  letters,  then  the  man   who  is  in 
China  wanders  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  meets  Miss  Drey/,  and 
they  marry.     None  of  them  have  any  characters  at  all,  or 
make  any  pretence  to  being  real  people.     This  would  not 
matter  if  the  political  economy  of  the  book  was  better  than  the 
"  setting,"  but  in  truth  it  is  a  mere  chaos  of  dreary  balderdash. 
Mr.  Lloyd  assures  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  book  will  amuse  him, 
and  declares  that  his   friends,   "  some   intelligent  American 
citizens,"  have  derived  much  gratification  from  it.    We  think 
that  his  friends  must  greatly  resemble  those  of  Mr.  Peter  Magnus. 
The  effect  of  the  book  upon  us,  with  its  constant  skipping  from 
subject  to  subject,  has  been  that  of  a  mere  nightmare.    Here  is 
one  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  best  stories:  — 

An  Alleghany  city  voter  meant  to  liave  voted  Eepablican  at  tlie  elec- 
tion, but  voted  the  contrary,  and  explains  it  as  follows  : — When  1  v/ent  up 
to  my  polling  place  on  election  day  I  intended  to  vote  for  Delamater  ;  but, 
when  i  sa-w"a  big  poster  bearing  the  legend.  '-DON'T  BE  A  MUG- 
WUMP," printed  in  such  bold  type  that  it  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  me- 
personally,  I  resented  the  interference  with  what  I  claim  to  be  the  prero- 
gative of  an  American  citizen — to  vote  as  he  pleases.  With  this  idea  in 
my  mind  I  gave  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the  poster  and  voted  ths  straight 
Democratic  ticket. 

This  story  is  not  altogether  without  point,  but  it  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  context,  and  what  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  can  be  we  are  uuable  t:>  conjecture. 


JEREMY  BEXTHAJI.* 

FOR  a  philosopher  who  despised  history  the  fate  of  .Teremy 
Bentham  has  in  it  a  tinge  of  the  irony  01  fortune.    He  has 

*  A  Fragment  on  Government.  B}'  Jeremy  Benthara.  Edited,  -with  an 
Introduction,  by  F.  C.  Montague,  M..\..  late  FeHaw  of  Oriel  College. 
Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 
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shared  the  common  lot,  and,  from  being  a  living  and  a  very  revo- 
lutionary and  subversive  force — often  justly  revolutionary  and 
righteously  subversive — in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  has  become  a 
fragment  of  history,  a  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  more 
ancient  speculation  w^ith  the  theories  of  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Montague's  admirable  introduction  possesses  more  than  the  value 
of  prolegomena  to  this  early  essay  of  Bentham's,  vrhich  has  long 
remained  out  of  print,  and  which  the  editor  presents  anew  to  the 
world.  It  gives  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Bentham, 
succinct  and  condensed,  without  being  dry  or  dull,  and  a  thought- 
ful study  of  Bentham's  system,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relations 
t«  the  past,  out  of  which  it  sprang,  and  the  existing  state  of  things 
which  it  has  helped  to  prepare,  as  well  as  to  the  controversies  of 
Bentham's  own  time  which  impressed  upon  it  its  form  and 
character. 

Jeremy  Bentham  was  born  in  1748,  of  a  long  line  of  attorneys, 
in  Houndsditch,  who  were  also  Tories.  Perhaps  something 
of  the  attorney  remained  in  Bentham  to  the  last ;  in  his  taste  lor 
the  details  of  legal  procedure,  he  was  in  some  respects  an 
attorney  turned  thinker  and  law-reformer ;  but  the  Tory  soon 
disappeared.  With  a  precocity  like  that  of  the  younger  Mill, 
Bentham  read  Latin  at  three.  The  work,  however,  which 
e.xercised  the  largest  formative  influence — to  use  the  phrase  now 
in  vogue — upon  his  character  was  F^nelon's  Telemachus,  which 
he  read  at  seven,  and  derived  from  it  the  germs  of  his  utilitarian 
philosophy.  He  says,  with  some  naivete,  that  he,  in  his  imagina- 
tion, identified  his  own  personality  with  that  of  the  hero,  "  who 
seemed  to  me  a  model  of  perfect  virtue."  This  persuasion,  apart 
from  the  prototype  which  suggested  it,  remained  with  Bentham 
to  the  last  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  impaired.  In  sentences 
which  curiously  resemble  a  passage  which  Dickens  transferred 
from  his  meditated  autobiography  to  the  Personal  History  of 
David  Copperfield,  he  says  that,  in  an  extensive  course  of  novel- 
reading — which  included  Clarissa,  Gil  Bias,  and  Gulliver — he 
identified  himself  with  the  characters  of  which  he  read,  under  the 
influence  rather  of  a  humane  sympathy  than  of  a  very  quick  or 
lively  imagination.  At  five  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster School,  and,  at  the  almost  incredibly  early  age  of  twelve, 
ft)  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  at  Queen's  College.  He  had 
scruples,  a*;  that  mature  age,  about  subscribing  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles ;  but  he  allowed  them  to  be  overcome — a  weak- 
ness which  he  deplored  through  life.  His  description  of  Oxford 
recalls  the  sarcasm  of  Gibbon — who  came  to  Oxford  two  years 
after  Bentham — on  the  Fellows  who  forgot  that  they  had 
duties  to  dischar^^e,  and  remembered  only  that  they  had 
salaries  to  receive.    Bentham's   tutor   lectured   on  geography. 

This  was  one  of  his  lectures : — '  Where  is  Constantinople  ?  ' 
and  then  he  touched  the  part  of  the  map  where  Constanti- 
nople is  with  a  wand."  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later  Lord 
Eldon  was  examined  in  Hebrew  for  his  degree.  "  What  is 
tte  Hebrew  for  a  place  of  skulls?"  "Golgotha."  He  was  de- 
clared to  have  passed.  Leonum  arida  nutii.v  might  have  been 
the  motto  of  Oxford  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'.  Bentham  quitted  it  with  untilial  sentiments.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  but  soon  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  law  for 
tTie  theoretic  study  of  it,  with  a  view  to  its  practical  reform. 
The  impulse  to  what  became,  not  merely  the  business  of  his  life, 
but  almost  literally  his  life  itself,  was  given  by  a  trivial  incident, 
which  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  quotes  from  Bentham  himself — the  discovery 
that  it  was  the  practice  in  the  offices  of  the  Masters  of  Chancery  to 
charge  clients  for  three  attendances  when  one  only  was  given.  If 
it  had  not  been  that  it  would  have  been  something  else.  The 
intellectual  Jparentage  of  Bentham  is  traceable  to  Hume — in 
whom,  by  discipleship  or  reaction,  almost  all  the  philosophy  sub- 
jsequent  to  him  had  its  source,  through  Kant  in  Germany, 
through  Reid  in  Scotland,  through  Adam  Smith  in  political 
economy,  through  Bentham  in  jurisprudence.  Bentham  found  in 
his  essays  that  principle  of  utility  as  the  test  of  legislation  which 
he  afterwards  developed  with  painstaking  minuteness. 

In  1 776  Bentham  published  anonymously  the  work,  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Montague,  of  which  the  full  title  is,  "  A  Fragment  on 
Government ;  being  an  examination  of  what  is  delivered,  on  the 
subject  of  Government  in  general,  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir 
William  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  With  a  preface  in  which 
is  given  a  critique  on  the  work  at  large."  He  had  already  written 
some  occasional  papers,  and  had  begun  the  treatise  on  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Morals  and  Legislation.'  There  were  as  many  wild 
guesses  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  book  as  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  liCtters  of  Junius.  It  introduced  Bentliam  to 
Lord  Shelburne,  the  most  curious  and  puzzling  personage  in 
modern  politics,  at  whose  seat  in  Bowood — why  does  Mr. 
Montague  call  it  "Bowood  in  the  Lakes"? — -Bentham  was 
till  Slielburne's  death  a  frequent  visitor,  and  where  the  sole 
romantic  incident  of  his  life  occurred.  He  gradually  gathered 
disciples  about  him.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  was 
Dumont,  a  Genevese  exile,  to  whom  on  liis  return  from  a  two 
years'  tour  on  the  Continent  he  was  introduced  by  Romilly.  The 
literary  form  of  such  later  writings  of  Bentham's  as  had  literary 
form  was  given  to  them  by  Dumont.  Bentham  collected  his  mate- 
lials,  and  wrote  and  rewrote  his  work  three  or  four  times  over, 
and  then  put  it  away  dissatisfied.  "Dumont  would  take  the  rough 
papers,  fill  up  the  large  gaps  in  the  argument,  abridge  tlie  tedious 
snalysis,  simplify  the  intricate  distinctions,  drop  the  harsh  un- 
familiar terms,  soften  down  the  oddities  of  thought,  impart  a 
dash  of  sentiment,  and  present  to  the  public  a  treatise,  wide  in 
Jts  scope,  orderly  in  its  exposition,  and  rhetorical  in  its  style."  By 


correspondence  or  travel  Bentham  had  become  known  to 
Morellet,  D'Alembert,  Brissot,  and  Mirabeau  ;  European  monarchs 
asked  his  advice  as  to  the  formation  of  codes  of  law  for  their 
dominions  ;  at  home  the  Government  proposed  to  erect  a  prison 
upon  a  model  devised  by  Bentham,  which  he  called  the  Panopti- 
con, constructed  something  after  the  fashion  of  the  reading-room  of 
the  British  Museum.  The  abandonment  of  this  project,  after  a 
Bill  for  giving  effect  to  it  had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  and 
a  site  had  been  purchased,  was  the  great  disappointment  of 
Bentham's  life.  He  was  liberally  paid  by  the  Treasury  for  his  time 
and  trouble,  but  that  was  a  secondary  matter  to  him.  "  He  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  his  papers  on  the  subject.  'It  is  like  opening 
a  drawer  where  devils  are  locked  up,'  he  said,  '  it  is  break- 
ing into  a  haunted  house.'"  He  afterwards  quarrelled  with 
Dumont,  who  had  given  his  writings,  in  their  French  dress, 
European  currency.  "  Dumont,"  he  said,  "  does  not  understand 
a  word  of  my  meaning."  Perhaps  this  was  because  Dumont  had 
made  him,  what  in  his  later  days  Bentham  could  with  difficulty 
make  himself,  intelligible.  Lord  Sidmouth,  Tory  as  he  was,  con- 
sulted Bentham  on  matters  connected  with  law  reform,  but  with- 
out any  practical  result,  and  Bentham,  in  whose  confidence 
James  Mill  had  taken  the  place  of  Dumont,  entered  into  closer 
relations  not  only  with  legal,  but  with  political  reformers  of  the 
most  advanced  time,  not  only  with  Brougham,  but  with  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Major  Cartwright,  and  O'Connell.  He  became 
a  partner  in  Owen's  New  Lanark  establishment.  He  died  in  1832 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  His  body,  embalmed,  was  presented  to 
University  College,  London,  and,  dressed  in  the  suit  of  clothes 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing,  seated,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  and  leaning  on  a  stick,  used  until  lately  to  be  seen  in 
Gower  Street.  With  a  view,  we  presume,  to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  it  is  now  secluded  from  the  public 
gaze. 

This  celebrated  phrase,  which  had  been  used  by  the  Scotch 
philosopher  Hutchinson,  as  Mr.  Montague  mentions,  in  1753,  and 
by  Beccaria  in  1764,  was  directly  borrowed  by  Bentham  from 
Dr.  Priestley's  Essay  on  Government,  published  in  1768.  As 
an  epigrammatic  protest  against  the  monstrous  faith  of  many 
made  for  one,  or  for  a  few,  it  need  not  be  cavilled  at.  But 
strictly  speaking  it  is  compatible  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
happiness  of  what  may  be  a  large  minority  to  a  slight  increase 
in  the  happiness  of  a  small  majority.  Two  thousand  persons 
perfectly  happy,  and  one  thousand  five  lutndred  persons  entirely 
miserable,  would  be  in  closer  harmony  with  the  Benthamite 
maxim  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  persons  reasonably  con- 
tented. Of  course  this  was  not  Bentham's  intention.  What  he 
meant  was,  that  the  general  well-being  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
legislation  rather  than  the  interests  of  particular  persons  or 
classes.  But  the  worship  of  majorities  has  now  become  so  idola- 
trous, the  contempt  of  minorities  is  now  so  predominant,  and 
attempts  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  few  are  regarded  with  so 
much  suspicion  and  anger  that  Bentham's  principle,  formerly  cor- 
rective of  abuses,  is  now  their  shelter.  As  to  Bentham's  position 
in  juridical  science,  it  may  be  said  to  be  defined  by  the  two  names 
Ijetween  which  it  stands,  of  Montesquieu  and  Sir  Henry  Maine. 
To  the  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  legislation  was  relative  to 
the  peculiarities  and  qualities  of  particular  nations,  and  was  not 
to  be  the  same  for  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  and 
Spaniards.  He  did  not  neglect  the  qualities  common  to  all  men, 
but  he  gave  them  a  secondary  place.  To  Bentham  man  was 
simply  man,  pretty  much  the  same  wherever  he  was  found,  and 
though,  theoretically,  he  took  account  of  considerations  of  time 
and  place,  his  legislation  was  practically  addressed  to  human 
beings  as  abstract  as  Crambe's  idea  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  Sir 
Henry  Maine's  investigation  of  the  relations  of  institutions  and 
laws  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  societies  in  which  they 
exist,  corrects  on  the  side  of  history,  as  Montesquieu  did  by 
anticipation  in  regard  to  physical  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
abstract  generalities  of  Bentham.  As  to  the  Fragment  on  Go- 
vernment, which  Mr.  Montague  has  reprinted,  we  have  left  our- 
selves no  space  to  do  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  it,  and  to 
the  admirable  analysis  and  criticism  of  it  which  Mr.  Montague 
has  given  in  the  concluding  pages  of  his  introduction.  Apart 
from  his  criticisms  on  Blackstone,  it  might,  as  he  says,  be  cor- 
rectly entitled  an  Essay  on  Sovereignty — its  origin,  its  aspect, 
and  distribution  under  different  forms  of  government,  its  authority, 
and  ultimate  seat.  The  criticisms  of  Blackstone,  though  often 
acute,  are  perhaps  as  often  captious.  Bentham's  habit  of  breaking 
up  the  sentences  of  his  antagonist,  and  considering  each  frag- 
ment thus  broken  off' as  if  it  were  a  whole  with  an  independent 
meaning  of  its  own,  and  not  contributory  to  a  general  meaning,  is 
like  the  dismemberment  of  a  living  creature  in  order  to  detect  the 
principle  of  its  life.  His  own  later  style  was  the  retribution  of  this 
method  of  criticism.  For  he  tried  to  write  clause  upon  clause, 
and  parenthesis  upon  parenthesis,  with  meaning  superadded  to 
meaning,  until  each  sentence  was  a  superfetation  of  meanmgs 
struggling  with  and  strangling  each  other.  But,  after  all,  Ben- 
tham's real  works  are  not  the  books  which  he  wrote.  They  are  the 
reforms  in  the  substance  and  methods  of  procedure  of  English  law 
during  the  past  century,  to  which  he  has  contributed,  and  perhaps 
still  contributes,  more  "powerfully  than  any  other  single  agent. 
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A  DAUCaiTER  OF  COMEDY.* 

1 PRINTED  on  creamy  liand-wdvpn  paper,  bound  in  blue  and 
white  boards,  which  are  tied  up  with  scarlet  satin,  copiously 
adorned  with  Sarony-<fravure9  on  Japanese  semi-transparency, 
dotted  over  with  quotations  from  Uerrick,  and  ballads  from 
younger  and  more  personally  impassioned  bards,  breathing  an 
odour  of  a  willing  sacrifice  from  every  page,  this  amiable  quarto 
is  not  destined  for  tlie  rude  world.  It  appeals,  like  some 
Kosicrucian  relic,  to  the  elect  alone,  and  in  point  of  fact  only 
about  a  hundred  happy  people  will  ever  possess  it  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Mr.  Winter  needs  no  introduction  to  English  readers. 
He  is  the  best  known  and  the  best  beloved  of  American  dramatic 
critics,  and  when  he  praises,  it  is  witli  authority  as  well  as  with 
love. 

The  "  Study  "  is  divided  into  five  chapters.     The  first  deals 
with  "  Ada  Ivchan's  Acting,"  a  little  horn  which  may  be  said 
to  devour  all  the  rest.    It  attempts  to  distinguish  between  the 
qualities  displayed  by  the  delightful  actress  in  her  various  leading 
]iarts,  to  differentiate  the  vehemence  of  her  Katharine  from  the 
passion  of  her  Kosalind,  the  "  elegant  in.solence  "  of  her  Hippolyta 
I  rom  the  bombastic  solemnity  of  her  Tilburina.   Mr.  Winter  writes 
<'!oquently,  but  we  fain  would  turn  from  these  descriptions  to 
Miss  Rehan  herself.    The  second  chapter  treats  of  "  Ada  Rehan's 
<  'areer,"  from  which  we  learn  some  definite  facts  of  interest.  The 
American  actress  is,  after  all,  a  product  of  "  that  green  island  of 
my  sire.s,"  as  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy  calls  it  in  one  of  the  plea- 
.sant  poetic  tributes  which  are  dropped  into  this  volume  like  leaves 
of  aromatic  verbena.    She  was  born  at  Limerick  on  the  22nd  of 
April,  i860.    Not  till  she  was  five  years  old  was  Miss  Rehan  torn 
from  Erin,  and  subjugated  to  the  conventionalities  of  Brooklyn 
■City,  New  York.    It  is  an  ugly  fact  for  the  hereditary-maniacs 
that  "  no  one  of  her  progenitors  was  ever  upon  the  stage.''  Her 
first  appearance — Mr.  Winter  does  not  tell  us  what  training  she 
liad  enjoyed — was  made  at  Newark  in  1873,  "  for  one  night 
only."     The  rose-colour  is  so   uniformly  sufi"used  over  Mr. 
Winter's  narrative  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  believe  that  she 
■ever  failed,  or  ever  suffered  from  stage-fear,  or  ever  advanced  in 
power  in  any  way.    She  burst,  full-armed,  from  the  forehead  of 
Brooklyn.    We  do  not  believe  it;  so  very  true  an  artist  must 
3iave  suttered  from  some  vicissitudes  of  skill  and  of  fortune.  Her 
fii-gt  regular  professional  engagement,  we  are  told,  was  made  in 
Philadelphia   in    1873.     ^I'"-  Augustin   Daly's   attention  was 
originally  drawn  to  Miss  Kehan  four  years  later,  when  she 
happened  to  be  playing  Blanca  in  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  but 
it  was  in  1879,  after  his  seeing  her  In  the  part  of  Mary  Standish, 
in  Pique,  that  Mr.  Daly  was  so  much  delighted  with  her  art  that 
he  immediately  engaged  her  at  the  Olympic  Theatre,  New  York. 
Since  that  time,  as  all  the  world  is  more  or  less  aware,  Miss  Kehan 
lias  been  "  the  leading  lady  at  Daly's  Theatre,"  and  in  this 
•capacity  has  burst  four  times,  a  fashionable  luminary,  upon  the 
benighted  world  of  Europe.    TJie  first  of  these  visits  was  made 
in  1884,  ^'I'l  since  then  we  have  seen  her  in  London  eacli  alternate 
year. 

A  third  chapter  is  occupied  with  "  Ada  Rehan's  Rosalind." 
The  fourth  deals  with  the  auspicious  events  which  attended 
Ada  Rehan's  London  Seasons  "  ;  this  chapter,  which  is  in  prose 
and  verse,  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  H.  McCarthy,  M.P. 
One  of  tills  gentleman's  graceful  copies  of  verse  so  neatly  sums  up 
the  lady's  principal  successes  that  we  can  do  no  better  than  quote 
from  it : — 

O  happy  peneiation  that  can  see 
Tbe  dearest  daughter  of  Melpomene 
PJav  all  those  queens  of  gracious  carnival.  " 
From  pa.ssionate  Ntuicy  to  enchanting  I'at ; 
That  can  behold  the  wild  ?Iiss  Haydcn  curl 
Her  laughing  lip,  or  love  the  Countri/  Girl  ; 
Or,  in  the  shade  of  Attic  ■'live-trees. 
Pay  homage  to  the  IFife  of  Sucrates, 
And  with  Petivchin  kiss  the  silken  shoe 
Of  Katharine,  the  divine  Italian  shrew  ; 
Or  tread  the  ways  of  Arden  Wood  to  tind. 
How  blest  !  in  y.  u  the  '-Jfeavenly  Bosalind." 
A  final  chapter  gives  a  catalogue  of  "Ada  Rehan's  Repertory'' 
from  1874  to  1890,  from  which  it  appears  that  she  has  alreadv 
■  adorned  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  forty-two  characters. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  prettv  volume,  however,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  the  twenty-one  jjlates  wlilch  illustrate  it,  since 
these  preserve  for  posterity  the  actual  po.^itions  and  features  of 
the  exquisite  artist.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  how  far  even  these  can 
give,  to  those  who  have  not  seen  her,  any  Idea  of  the  beautv  and 
vivacity  of  Miss  Rehan's  creations.  For  instance,  those  who  have 
enjoyed  her  interpretation  of  "Miss  Hoyden"  may  be  glad  to 
refresh  their  memory  with  the  plate  opposite  p.  ii.  But  the 
photograph  is  excessive  in  its  lights  and  shadows,  destroys  the 
foreshortening  of  the  white  dress,  plunges  the  face  and  hair  into 
blackness,  makes  the  form  of  the  arms  absurd,  and  is.  at  best,  a 
travesty  of  the  original,  "  Mrs.  Ford,''  opposite  p. '27,  gives  a 
much  better  idea  of  th''  sparkling  life  of  the  actress.  "Jenny 
O'Jones,"  p.  29,  though  as  much  of  a  caricature 
as  though  Cioya  or  Sargent  had  painted  it,  is  full  of 
diaracter.  "  Katharine,"  p.  50,  erect  in  her  voluminous  draperies, 
is  happier  than  mo.st ;  and,  on  the  whole,  these  illustrations,  if 
looked  at  with  an  imaginative  eye,  may  give  a  .stranger  some 
notion  of  Miss  Rehan's  force  and  opulence.  To  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  watching  her  act  in  great  parts,  they  give  more 
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than  tills,  and  are  indeed  invaluable  notes  for  the  service  of 
memory.  In  closing,  a  single  word  to  Mr.  Winter.  In  the  pre- 
paration of  such  a  volume  as  this,  eulogy  is  not  merely  per- 
missible, but  de  rigueur.  Yet  praise  should  be  held  within 
reasonable  limits.  Miss  llehan  is  a  lady  of  admirable  judgment, 
and  we  are  sure  that  when  she  is  told  that  "  in  the  presence  of 
such  women  as  Ellen  Terry  and  Ada  Rehan — the  representative 
actresses  of  England  and  America — Tyndall,  with  all  his  learning, 
Gladstone,  with  all  his  eloquence,  Tenny.son,  with  all  his  poetic 
genius,  subside  to  a  second  place,"  she  smiles — as  we  do.  Modera- 
tion, if  you  please,  good  Mr.  Winter ! 


BOOKS  ON  DIVINITY.' 

THE  first  edition  of  Bishop  Lightfoot's  Clement  of  Rome,  pub- 
lished in  1869,  was  necessarily  incomplete,  the  full  text  of 
this  Father  not  being  known  until  the  discovery  of  the  Constan- 
tinople MS.  by  Bryennius,  in  1875.  In  the  following  year  a  com- 
plete Syrlac  translation  was  found  by  Professor  Bensly,  in  a  MS. 
purchased  for  the  Cambridge  Library.  The  chief  results  of  these 
remarkable  discoveries  were  embodied  by  Lightfoot  in  an 
Appendix,  published  in  1877.  The  new  edition,  embodying  the 
work  of  the  last  years  of  the  Bishop's  life,  contains  the  substance 
of  these  earlier  publications,  with  some  other  papers  of  great 
interest  and  value.  One  or  two  of  the  discussions  are  unfinished, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  strain  of  failing  health.  The  author,  we 
are  told  in  the  preface,  laboured  on  at  his  task,  with  unflagging 
courage,  till  the  pen  dropped  from  his  hand  three  days  before 
his  death.  But  the  work  was  practically  finished.  The  two 
volumes,  though  inferior  in  interest  to  the  magnificent  edition 
of  Ignatius,  exhibit  the  same  great  qualities  in  undiminished 
vigour,  and  form  a  worthy  crown  to  the  achievements  of  one 
who  will  be  remembered  among  the  greatest  of  English  scholars. 
It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  do  more  than  state  the  general 
conclusions  of  Bishop  Llglitfoot's  extraordinarily  minute  and 
comprehensive  investigations.  He  holds  that  Clement  was  pro- 
bably a  member  of  the  Imperial  Flavian  household,  which  in- 
cluded a  vast  number  of  dependents,  ranging  in  position  from 
common  slaves  up  to  secretaries  and  officers  of  the  Civil  Service. 
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lie  may  have  been  a  Greek-speaking  Jew,  and  was  most  likely 
a  freedman  and  client  of  Flavins  Clemens,  the  husband  of 
Domitilla,  tlie  first  the  cousin,  the  latter  the  niece,  of  the 
Emperor  Domitian.  Flavins  Clemens  was  put  to  death  and 
Domitilla  was  banished  by  the  Emperor  as  Christians ;  but  the 
wife  survived  to  endow  the  Church  with  the  place  of  sepulture 
which  bears  her  name.  Clement,  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  was 
third  of  the  Roman  bishops.  This  is  shown  by  an  elaborate 
and  apparently  conclusive  examination  of  the  Papal  lists,  the 
upshot  of  which  is  that  the  divergences  of  the  Liberian  catalogue 
are  due  merely  to  the  blunders  of  transcribers.  As  regards  the 
names  of  the  first  bishops  on  the  roll,  Bishop  Lightfoot  "  sees  no 
reason  to  question  that  they  not  only  represent  historical  persons, 
but  that  they  were  bishops,  in  the  sense  of  monarchical  rulers, 
of  the  Roman  Church."  Perhaps  the  mo.st  important  point  in 
the  criticism  of  the  Epistle  itself  is  the  treatment  of  certain 
resemblances  in  the  concluding  chapters  to  ancient  liturgies. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  thinks  that  these  resemblances  are  not  due  to 
the  use  of  a  written  liturgy  at  that  date  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  represent  an  intermediate  stage,  in  which  unfettered  oral 
prayer  was  gradually  assuming  fixity  of  method  and  expres- 
sion, lie  considers  that  the  earliest  Christian  services  were 
largely  moulded  on  the  worship  of  the  Jewish  Synagogues,  and 
points  out  some  very  striking  analogies  between  the  two. 
The  point  is  one  which,  as  Bishop  Westcott  suggests  in  the 
preface,  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students.  The  Second 
Epistle,  as  it  was  once  called,  is  really  a  homily  preached  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century.  The 
second  volume  contains  an  exhaustive  paper  on  Hippolytus,  his 
works,  and  his  many  confusing  legendary  namesakes.  Dr.  Light- 
foot maintains  that  this  famous  saint  was  a  bishop,  not  of  Portu.s, 
but  in  Portus,  a  sort  of  unattached  missionary  bishop  for  the 
mixed  and  fluctuating  population  of  the  Roman  seaport,  and  not 
an  antipope,  as  Dollinger  thought,  though  a  bitter  opponent  of 
both  Zephyrinus  and  Callistus.  If  we  may  venture  two  remarks 
on  this  paper,  they  are,  that  the  charge  of  Novatianism  against 
Hippolytus  is  rather  hastily  dismissed — undoubtedly  he  repre- 
sents the  stern  disciplinary  views  which  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  name  of  Novatus,  but  existed  long  before  the  schism — 
and  that  the  connexion  of  Jlippolytus  with  Portus  rests  on  the 
poem  of  Prudentius,  which  is  unquestionably  mythical  in  respect 
of  the  details  of  tlie  martyrdom,  and  may  be  so  in  this  point  also. 
The  saint  was  represented  as  torn  to  jiieces  by  horses,  like  the 
son  of  Theseus,  and,  as  the  one  tragedy  occurred  by  the  seashore, 
so  also,  in  the  view  of  painter  and  poet,  did  the  other.  A  most 
interesting  point  in  this  paper  is  the  suggestion  that  the  famous 
Muratorian  Fragment  was  originally  composed  by  Hippolytus  in 
Greek  iambics.  Following  this  are  two  unfinished  papers,  one  on 
the  connexion  of  St.  Peter  witli  Rome — which  is  regarded  as 
strictly  historical — and  one  on  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  date 
of  which  is  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  there  will  be  found  a 
well-executed  autotype  of  that  part  of  the  Constantinople  MS. 
which  includes  the  text  of  the  two  Epistles  of  Clement. 

Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive  when  he  takes  up 
his  parable  against  disintegration,  and  his  book.  The  Impregnable 
Itock  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  a  proof  of  the  ineradicable,  and  even 
exaggerated,  conservatism  of  his  nature.  But  it  has  a  value  far 
beyond  this  personal  interest.  The  most  formidable  part  of  the 
Agnostic  army  is  the  light-armed  swarm  of  sneerers,  scoffers,  and 
gibers  which  hovers  upon  its  flanks.  The  camp-followers  are 
worse  than  the  regular  troops.  But  when  an  eminent  statesman 
declares  that  he  still  respects  the  Bible,  it  is  no  longer  easy  to 
sneer.  Thersites  has  met  with  Ulysses.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
authority  will  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  considerations 
governing  the  controversies  at  present  being  waged  on  the  ground 
of  Scripture  turn  not  so  much  on  minute  points  of  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholarship  as  on  general  literary  and  religious  ideas,  of 
which  any  well-educated  religious  man  is  a  fairly  competent 
judge.  Where  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  upon  this  ground  he  is  very 
strong;  where  he  wanders  off'  to  exchange  buffets  with  those 
whom  we  regret  to  see  he  calls  "  scientists,"  the  result  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  What  could  be  better,  for  instance,  than  his 
summary  of  the  lesson  taught  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ? 
"  It  has  not  been  by  a  slight  or  single  effort  that  the  nature  in 
which  you  are  moulded  has  been  lifted  to  its  present  level ;  you 
have  reached  it  by  steps  and  degrees,  and  by  a  plan  which,  stated 
in  rough  outline,  may  stir  your  faculties,  and  help  them  onwards 
to  the  truth  through  the  genial  action  of  wonder,  delight,  and 
gratitude."  It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  "the  writer's 
business  was  to  use  tliose  words  which  would  best  convey  the 
lesson  he  had  to  teach,"  and  the  defence  is  complete.  There  is 
no  need  to  ask  whether  present  remains  do  or  do  not  "  indicate 
a  large  presence  of  infusorial  protophytes  in  the  early  seas." 
Such  a  question  implies  an  absolutely  impossible  notion  of  revela- 
tion. In  the  chapter  on  the  Law,  which  certain  critics  suppose 
to  have  liad  no  operative  existence  till  after  the  Exile,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone makes  a  strong  point  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  How 
can  this  have  come  into  existence  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
or,  indeed,  after  the  schism  ?  "  Is  there  any  rational  supposition, 
except  that  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  had  possessed  at  the  time  of 
Rehoboam  some  code  corresponding  in  substance,  in  all  except 
pure  details,  with  that  which  was  subsequently  written  out  in 
the  famous  manuscripts  we  now  possess  ?  "  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  crucial  question,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  any  other 
answer  than  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  suggests. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Hatch  did  not  live  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  his  Ilibbert  Lectures.  The  editors  have 
done  their  duty  faithfully,  and  strung  the  Sibylline  leaves  to- 
gether as  well  as  tliey  could.  But  in  spite  of  their  conscientious 
diligence  the  concluding,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  lectures 
are  little  better  than  skeletons.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  subject, 
The  Injluence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  iipon  the  Christian 
Church,  had  assumed  its  final  shape  in  the  writer's  own  mind. 
Some  detached  points  are  worked  out  in  very  brilliant  and 
thoroughgoing  fashion.  The  descriptions  of  Greek  education 
under  the  Empire,  of  the  Rhetorical  schools,  and  of  Allegorism, 
are  excellent,  and  in  many  directions  the  book  will  be  found  a 
perfect  mine  of  information.  But  the  treatment  even  of  Hel- 
lenism, especially  on  the  philosophic  side,  is  inadequate;  the 
contents  of  primitive  Christianity  are  taken  for  granted,  yet  so 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  feel  sure  what  Dr.  Hatch  thought  them  to 
be ;  and,  consequently,  when  we  come  to  the  bridge  between  the 
two,  we  find  nothing  but  hints,  uncertainties,  and  hasty  conclu- 
sions. To  whatever  length  the  Verweltlichimg  of  the  Church 
may  have  been  carried,  in  the  anxiety  of  her  rulers  to  persuade  a 
naughty  world  to  go  a  little  straiglitcr,  it  is  a  hasty  conclusion 
to  say  that  "  the  victory  of  Greek  ethics  was  complete."'  Pascal 
might,  jjerhaps,  have  been  pardoned  for  sayiug  such  a  thing  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  heat  of  conflict ;  but  it  is  not  an  assertion  that 
should  be  made  by  a  scholar  in  cold  blood.  Here,  as  in  other 
cases.  Dr.  Hatch  allowed  his  quick  perception  of  analogies  to  blind 
him  to  fundamental  differences.  But  the  interest  of  the  debate 
turns,  not  on  the  Veriveltlichung,  but  on  the  Hellenisirung  of  the 
Church.  Were  the  Sacraments  derived  from  the  Mysteries, 
and  was  Nicene  doctrine  suggested  by  Greek  philosophy  ? 
Dr.  Hatch  plays  round  this  question,  but  does  not  really  attack 
it.  "The  absorption"  of  Hellenism  by  the  Church,  he  says, 
"  was  less  of  speculation  than  of  the  tendency  to  speculate."^ 
More  than  once  he  repeats  "  I  will  not  say  that  the  Fathers  were 
wrong."  But  the  drift  of  tlie  book  is  that  Nicene  theology  was 
either  a  corruption  or  a  development.  If  it  is  a  corruption,  we 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  original  Gospel,  whatever  that  was.  If 
it  is  a  development,  there  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Huxley  should 
not  continue  what  St.  Athanasius  began.  It  is  only  fair  to 
repeat  that  this  vital  question  is  handled  mainly  in  the  con- 
cluding fragmentary  lectures.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said 
that  Dr.  Hatch's  speculative  power  was  not  equal  to  his  genius 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  great  German  scholar, 
whose  ideas  Dr.  Hatch  appears  to  reflect,  ranks  Athanasius 
far  higher,  and  considers  that  he  saved  the  Cliurch  from  being 
completely  heathenized.  He  means,  of  course,  not  that  Athanasius; 
was  right,  but  that  the  religious  life  would  have  been  destroyed, 
by  the  philosophic  tendency  expressed  in  Arianism.  This  is  a 
singular  paradox,  and,  though  Dr.  Hatch  was  not  permitted  to 
contribute  effectively  towards  its  solution,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  English  scholars  will  not  allow  the  subject  to  drop  without 
pushing  the  investigation  he  has  opened  to  more  fruitful  results. 

Those  who  are  preparing  to  embark  on  tln!  v/eltering  sea  of 
German  theological  speculation  will  find  a  useful  compass,  at  any 
rate  for  one  part  of  their  voyage,  in  Dr.  Pfleiderer's  Development 
of  Theology.  The  first  section  of  the  work  is  the  best.  It  is,  if 
we  may  presume  so  to  apply  the  term,  apologetic,  and  aims  at 
showing  that  German  divines  of  the  advanced  school  are  not 
really  destructive,  but  have  only  swept  away  antiquated  super- 
stitions to  put  something  much  better  in  their  place.  This  aim 
the  author  carries  out  by  a  succinct  and  clear  sketch  of  the 
movement  of  idealistic  philosophy  from  Kant  to  Hegel,  and  of 
the  co-ordinate  phases  of  dogmatic  theology.  The  only  remark 
that  need  be  made  upon  this  section  is  that  Ih-.  Pfleiderer  does 
not  point  out  what  is  the  essential  diffei'ence  between  modern 
Idealism  and  ancient  Platonism,  or  why  we  should  expect  Idealism 
to  destroy  the  Creed,  when  the  Creed  destroyed  Platonism — that 
is  to  say,  as  a  religion.  The  following  section  on  Biblical  and 
Historical  Theology  is  useful,  but  not  so  serviceable  as  the  former, 
partly  because  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  adeqiiate  treatment 
in  so  restricted  a  space,  partly  because  of  the  writer's  personal 
equation.  Here  occurs  the  only  instance  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  the  author  towards  a  fello'\\'-countryman.  But  the 
depreciatory  notice  accorded  to  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Professor 
Adolf  Ilarnack  may  be  regarded  as  a  tear  dropped  upon  the 
tomb  of  Baur.  The  final  section  on  the  progress  of  theology  in. 
Great  Britain  since  1825  would  have  been  better  omitted.  It 
mars  the  unity  of  the  work,  and  an  author  who  can  find  nothing 
better  than  sneers  for  Lightfoot,  W^estcott,  and  Salmon  would 
have  consulted  better  for  his  own  reputation  by  preserving  a 
judicious  silence. 

Tohu-va-  Vohu  is  apparently  the  t  itle  chosen  by  the  late  Dr. 
Edersheim  for  a  kind  of  spiritual  diary  which  he  kept  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life.  To  this  collection  of  peJisees 
a  brief  biogi-aphical  notice  has  been  prefixed  by  his  daughter. 
Unless  our  Hebrew  fails  us,  the  title  means  without  form  and 
void."  Formless  the  little  volume  is  necessarily,  but  by  no 
means  void.  A  certain  element  of  romance  attaches  to  Dr. 
Edersheim's  life,  which  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  wandering 
scholars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  Miss  Edersheim  tells  very  grace- 
fully how  the  bright  young  Austrian  Jew  came  to  find  a  congenial 
home  as  a  Divinity  professor  at  Oxford.  The  diary  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  a  learned,  intelligent,  and 
attractive  man  ;  a  kind  of  Ulysses  of  the  religious  world  who  knew 
Judaism  to  the  bottom,  and  "tested  many  Christian  communities 
before  he  found  the  rest  he  desired  in  the  Angli  :an  Church. 
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Dr.  Alexander  N.  Somerrille  (born  1813,  died  1889)  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  Scotch  Free  Kirk,  lie 
v-as  a  considerable  preacher  of  the  ReviTalist  type,  did  excellent 
work  as  a  parish  minister  in  Glasgow,  and  spent  his  latter  years 
in  travelling  all  orer  the  world,  founding,  organizing,  and 
encouraging  missions.  Much  of  his  labour  in  the  latter  direction 
was  mere  waste.  lie  undertook  to  convert  Berlin  and  Athens, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  German  or  of  Greek,  and  "  thirteen 
world-tours  "  make  a  globe-trotter  rather  than  a  Modern  Apostle. 
Hut  there  was  a  l^uoyant  enthusiasm  about  the  man  which 
attracted  all  hearts,  and,  if  he  was  a  bird  of  pas.sage,  he  dropped 
good  seed,  often  in  the  most  unlikely  places. 

Dr.  Matheson's  Spiyif  ml  Development  of  St.  Paul  is  a  book  that 
can  be  recommended  to  all  students  of  the  Epistles ;  it  is  not 
biographical,  nor  doctrinal,  but  aims  at  reproducing  the  religious 
experience  of  the  Apostle.  Dr.  Matlieson  distinguishes  three 
great  stages,  or  struggles,  in  St.  Paul's  Christian  life,  the  first 
coinciding  with  the  retirement  to  Arabia,  the  second  with  the 
sojourn  at  Antioch,  the  third  with  the  composition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatitins.  Points  that  deserve  special  attention  are  the 
significance  attributed  to  the  "  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  the  conception 
of  the  Law  as  something  that  could  be  perfectly  kept,  and  had 
jjeen  so  kept  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  contentions  that  St.  Paul  origin- 
ally preached  circumcision,  and  derived  his  conviction  of  sin,  not 
from  the  Law,  but  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  life,  imparted 
to  him  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  much 
food  for  debate  in  the  book,  but  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  study  of  Paulinism,  and  cannot  be  read  without  profit. 

In  his  second  volume  on  The  Book  of  Isaiah  Mr.  Smith  deals 
with  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters,  which  are  attributed  in  the 
main  to  an  unknown  prophet  living  in  the  time  of  the  exile.  The 
book  contains  a  special  discussion  on  the  word  Righteousness, 
which  will  be  found  valuable,  though  the  important  question  of 
the  relation  of  righteousness  to  the  Law  is  rather  evaded.  The 
exposition  of  the  great  fifty-third  chapter  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  discursive  exegesis. 

Messrs.  Clark  send  us  the  second  volume  of  Delitzsch's  Biblical 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  concluding  the  work  ; 
;ilso  the  second  volume  of  the  first  division  of  Schiirer's  History 
'f  the  Jewuh  Pcoj^le,  in  which  the  political  history  of  Palestine 
is  carried  down  to  K.~d.  135.  The  volume  contains  the  history  of 
the  sons  of  Ilerod,  of  the  conquest  of  JerLisalem  by  Titus,  and  of 
the  revolt  of  Bar-Ooehba. 

Mr.  Agar  Beet's  Commentary  on  Ephesiavs,  Philij)pians, 
Colossians,  and  Philemon,  is  the  work  of  an  able  and  amiable 
AVesleyan.  It  is  addressed  to  those  who  possess  little  or  no 
Greek,  yet  wish  to  know  what  the  best  scholars  have  to  say.  The 
interests  of  the  author  lie  mainly  in  catholic  doctrine  and  the 
devotional  life,  and  he  treats  those  subjects  attractively  with 
good  sense  and  deep  feeling.  The  manner  in  which  he  explains 
the  passage  about  Our  Lord's  "  emptying  Himself "  is  excellent. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  an  essay  on  "  Paul's 
conception  of  the  Church."  Mr.  Beet  admits  that  "  Christ 
designed  His  people  on  earth  to  be  joined  in  outward  and  visible 
fellowship,"  and  even  that  in  the  adoption  of  Episcopacy  the 
Church  was  "  guided  by  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  Divine 
instinct."  Yet  he  maintains  that  the  existence  of  our  thousand 
and  one  sects  show,s  that  "  the  Church  of  Christ  has  entered  on 
a  new  .stage  of  development,"  and  that  division,  with  all  its 
waste  of  power  and  sympathy,  is  in  some  way  necessary  for  the 
nutriment  of  different  types  of  religious  life.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  "  Christ's  design  "  ? 

It  is  surely  a  striking  fact  thata  course  oiLectureson  Christianity 
and  Socialism  should  have  been  delivered  by  a  Bishop  to  a  large 
audience  of  South  Londoners,  "  of  whom  tlie  large  majority  were 
evidently  of  the  v.'orking  class,"  and  that  the  free  discussion  fol- 
lowing each  of  the  lectures,  though  apparently  lively  enough, 
should  have  kept  within  decent  bounds.  The  chief  fault  of  the 
iDOok  is  in  its  title.  It  is  directed  not  against  Sociahsm,  which 
in  England  is  not  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  against 
"  government  by  the  poor  in  tlie  interests  of  the  poor,"  which  is  a 
different  and  much  more  formidable  thing.  Bishop  Barry  is 
neither  very  clear  nor  very  bold,  but  he  inculcates  sound  moral 
teaching  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  style. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  republished  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
The  Church  of  the  First  Days,  his  well-known  lectures  on  the 
Churches  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gentiles,  and  the  World. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  speculations  on  tlie  state  of  the 
soul_  after  death,  provided  that  the  distinction  between  pious 
opinion  and  revc-lation  is  scrupulously  acknowledged.  Canon 
Ijuckock,  in  his  Intermediate  State  between  Death  and  Judyment, 
hardly  observes  this  distinction  with  sufficient  fidelity.  Other- 
wise he  could  not  have  found  fault  with  St.  Augustine  for  never 
epeaking  of  Purgatory  without  a  «  perhaps."  The  Saint  here  is 
wiser  than  the  Canon.  Doctrines  of  Purgatory  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  as  they  teach  tliat  there  is,  or  that 
there  is  not,  a  probation  after  this  life.  Canon  Luckock  does  not 
wholly  accept  cither  view,  but  thinks  that,  while  as  a  rule  there 
IS  no  second  probation,  in  the  case  of  the  heathen,  or  the  prac- 
tically heathen,  there  is.  This  view,  while  more  dangerous  to 
responsibility  than  either  of  the  others,  appears  to  disparage  the 
virtue  of  the  universal  Logos,  which  was  the  prevailing  belief  of 
the  ancient  Church. 

Two  volumes  of  sermons  have  reached  us— T/ie  Sileiit  Voice; 
and  other  Discourses,  by  W.  Garrett  Border;  and  Thimi-'i 
Present  and  Things  to  Come,  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  by  J.  13.  I 


Johnson,  containing,  amongst  other  things,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  the  Kenosis  question. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  volume  of  Mr.  T.  W,  AUies'g 
Formation  of  Christendom.  It  is  entitled  Peters  Pock  in  Mo- 
hammed's Flood,  and  extends  from  Gregory  the  Great  to 
Leo  III. ;  also  The  Bible  True  from  the  Ileyinniny,  vol.  iv.,  by 
Edward  Gough ;  the  Report  of  the  Church  Cony r ess  held  at 
Hull;  and  a  volume  of  Mr.  Exell's  Biblical  Illustrator 
(Philippians). 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THERE  have  been  some  excellent  numbers  of  the  series 
called  Les  yrands  ecrivains  fran(;ais  (i),  but  for  sheer 
pleasantness  of  reading  wo  do  not  think  that  any  contribution  has 
excelled,  if  any  has  equalled,  that  of  the  clever  lady  who  calls 
lierself  Arvede  Barine  on  the  author  of  Paul  et  Viryinie.  For 
that  famous  work  itself  we  have  even  less  affection  than  Arvede 
Barine,  who  criticizes  it  pretty  frankly,  but  puts  it,  on  the 
wliole,  high,  with,  we  must  confess,  the  formidable  assent  of  two 
such  persons  as  Sainte-Beuve  and  (iautier.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  a  rather  slimy  little  book,  neither  frankly  passionate 
nor  candidly  moral.  But  tliis  is  one  of  the  points  where 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  are  at  different  visual  angles,  and 
can  never  exactly  take,  though  they  understand  and  allow  for, 
each  other's  point  of  view.  Arvede  Barine's  general  criticism  of 
Saint-Pierre  is  sound,  though  we  should  not  have  thought  that 
any  competent  student  of  French  literature  ignored — to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  she  seems  to  think  it  is  ignored — the  importance  of 
him  as  a  middle  step  between  Rousseau  on  the  one  hand  and 
Chateaubriand  and  Lamartine  on  the  other.  She  is  rather  severe 
on  his  personal  character,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in 
too  many  respects  like  that  of  his  master  Rousseau.  But  there 
must  have  been  something  not  a  little  amiable  in  a  man  who  as 
a  young  man  achieved  the  impossible  by  carrying  on  an  unbroken 
friendship  with  Rousseau  himself,  and  as  an  old  one  seems  to 
have  made  himself  adored  by  two  successive  wives  thirty  and 
forty  years  younger  than  liimself.  The  most  amusing  part  of  the 
book  is  the  earliest,  which  tells  the  story  of  Bernardin's  extra- 
ordinary "  odyssey,"  as  the  French  say,  west,  north,  east,  and 
whither  not,  of  his  "  sensibility,"  his  crotchets,  his  astounding 
want  of  common  sense,  with  an  cnjouc  wit  which  is  quite  French, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  quiet  humour  which  is  almost 
wholly  English. 

It  would  be  almost  excusable,  though  ungracious  and  arrogant, 
in  an  Englishman  to  say,  "  After  Carlyle  we  really  do  not  want 
M.Ernest  Lavisse"(2).  And,  indeed,  M.  Lavisse  can  pretend 
neither  to  the  daemonic  power  of  the  Englishman's  style,  nor  to 
his  vision,  nor  to  his  superhuman  faculty  of  arranging  and  group- 
ing the  infinitely  little  of  fact  into  the  infinitely  great  of  history. 
But  a  good  deal  has  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty 
years  even  to  the  mountain  of  documents  under  which  Carlyle 
himself  groaned,  and  the  clear,  somewhat  colourless  abstract  of  a 
Frenchman,  made,  as  it  was  sure  to  be,  from  a  diil'erent  point  of 
view,  is  not  superfluous.  M.  Lavisse  is  very  learned,  and  he  is 
very  fair.  He  naturally  has  no  interest  in  disguising  what  Carlyle 
would  fain  have  disguised  if  he  could — that  Frederick  had  a 
simply  detestable  character;  that,  if  less  ungentlemanly,  he  was 
more  unamiable,  than  Napoleon  himself.  But  he  sets  down 
nothing  in  malice,  and  he  even  tries  to  extenuate. 

M.  Claude  Couturier  (3)  in  his  study  of  a  new  "  progress  "  of 
the  old  kind  which  is,  we  think,  his  first  novel,  has  not  gone  to  a 
good  school,  but  he  has  shown  proof  of  talent.  The  heroine  is 
distinctly  pathetic,  and  .she  cannot  be  said  to  be  impossible. 
Having  married  not  according  to  the  ordinary  French  fa.shion,  but 
for  love,  she  in  a  very  few  months  transfers  her  afftjctions  to  her 
husband's  dearest  friend,  and,  as  he  is  too  honourable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  in  a  few  months  or  weeks  more  she 
falls  a  victim  to  a  vulgar  but  enterprising  belldtre  of  a  tenor. 
After  this  she  leaves  her  husband's  house  and  sinks  lower  and 
lower,  all,  it  would  seem,  not  from  any  actually  vicious  tendencies, 
but  from  pure  weakness.  Despite  the  subject,  the  details  are 
not  "  scabrous  "  and  the  book  shows  promise ;  but  it  is  iu  a  wrong 
way. 

M.  Maurice  Drack's  stories  in  Le  boudoir  bleu  (4)  are  not  for 
the  grave  and  the  precise  ones  ;  but  they  are  frequently  amusing, 
and — given  the  conventional  morality  of  their  kind — harmless 
enough.  Tlie  first  and  longest  tale  is  very  far  from  being  the 
best,  and  would  liave  been  much  improved  by  cutting  down, 
especially  if  the  opening  scene  in  a  newspaper  office  had  gone. 
For  some  mysterious  reason  novel  scenes  in  newspaper  offices  are 
generally  failures.  More  than  one  of  the  others  is,  in  a  teste  kind, 
decidedly  good — es])ecially  "  La  bougie  rose." 

M.  Jacques  Frehel's  studies  of  Nerman  and  Breton  life  are 
good ;  and,  though  there  is  a  certain  clair-dc-lune  sentiment 
about  Bretonne  (5),  and  particularly  about  its  Norwegian  hero, 

(1)  Les  grands  ecrivains  frangais — Bcrnardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  Par 
Arvede  Barine.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(2)  La  jeunesse  du  grand  Frederic.    Par  Ernest   Lavisse.     Paris  : 
Hachette. 

(3)  A'/oC.    Par  Claude  Couturier.    Paris  ;  Charpeutier. 

(4)  Lt  boudoir  hicu.    Par  Maurice  Drack.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Bretonne.    Par  Jacques  Frc'iiel.    Paris:  PI  on. 
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•which  is  not  exactly  real,  the  sketch  of  the  little  Norman  town 
and  its  colony  of  officials — looked  down  upon  by  the  natives  both 
as  strangers  and  for  their  poverty — is  excellent. 

Messrs.  Percival  appear  to  have  outlined  their  Modern  French 
series  (6)  with  great  care,  and  to  have  set  before  themselves  two 
main  objects — to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible,  and  to  supply  a 
very  large  number  of  small  and  cheap  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate reading  books  selected  from  modern  French,  and  provid- 
ing variety  without  overtaxing  the  groaning  parents'  purse. 
We  can  speak  very  well  of  the  opening  volumes.  Mr.  Somer- 
ville's  Primer  has  considerable  merits  of  arrangement,  and  the 
only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is,  that  it  sometimes  makes 
perilously  precise  statements  about  matters  which  need  hardly 
have  been  touched  at  all.  The  editors  of  the  selccti<ms  some- 
times try  to  do  a  little  too  much,  and  we  long  ago  swore,  for  our 
parts,  a  truceless  war  against  vocabularies.  But  some  people  will 
have  them,  and,  in  the  matter  of  assistance,  too  much  is  perhaps 
better  than  too  little.  The  series  is  sure  to  take,  and  deserves  to 
take,  a  good  place. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

REGARDED  chiefly  as  the  organ  of  the  Library  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  new  magazine,  The  Library, 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  W.  MacAlister  (Elliot  Stock),  undoubtedly 
supplies  varied  and  interesting  information,  which  had  previously 
been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  Whether  the  L.A.U.K.  may 
be  said  to  have  recognized  a  want,  the  existence  of  which  was  but 
little  suspected,  and  by  ])rompt  action  have  actually  made  it  a 
general  and  even  a  public  want,  is  a  question  we  will  not  here 
discuss.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  of  the  second  volume  of  The 
Library  that  it  supplies  an  excellent  periodical  record  of  all 
matters  that  intei'est  those  who  are  charged  with  the  control  of 
libraries  and  those  who  have  libraries.  The  management  of  all 
kinds  of  libraries,  whether  conditionally  public  or  entirely  free, 
is  a  multiform  theme  that  is  treated  by  many  writers.  Naturally 
much  attention  is  directed  to  Free  Libraries.  That  the  rage  for 
these  institutions  will  receive  a  check  we  do  not  doubt.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  way,  that,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  adopts  a  sanguine 
attitude,  the  inhabitants  of  the  royal  and  once  Gladstonian 
borough  of  Greenwich  have  rejected  the  opportunity,  and  received 
the  usual  admonishments  of  wiseacres  who  are  without  know- 
ledge. There  is  in  Greenwich  a  librai-y  already.  It  is  a  very 
good  library,  and  was  considerably  enriched  by  a  bequest  of 
the  late  iNlr.  Angerstein.  Certainly,  it  is  not  free  ;  but  it  is 
open  to  subscribers  of  a  very  small  sum.  From  pa])ers  and 
statistics  published  in  The  Library  it  is  clear  that  Free 
Libraries  are  successful  only  when  they  fulfil  genuine  local  wants. 
The  reference  library  is  generally  a  boon  ;  the  lending  library 
is  generally  a  pernicious  error.  Even  Mr.  Mason,  who  does  rot 
hold  this  view,  admits,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fiction  in  Free  Li- 
braries," that,  "  when  eight-tenths  of  a  library's  issue  consists  of 
novels,  that  library  is  missing  its  real  work,  and  reflecting  dis- 
credit on  the  working  of  the  Public  Libraries  Acts."  The  tables 
of  monthly  returns  are  instructive  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  figures  are  supplied  in  last  March 
from  the  Birkenhead  Library.  Here,  in  the  reference  depart- 
ment, are  11,288  volumes,  and  the  monthly  issue  was  10,853. 
Evidently  the  Birkenhead  readers  are  diligent  workers,  who 
possess  books  of  their  own,  and  use  the  library  as  it  thould  be 
used.  For,  it  must  be  noted,  the  monthly  issue  from  the  lend- 
ing department  was  less  than  half  the  total  available.  From 
.such  statistics  as  these  there  are  doubtless  many  who  will  turn 
to  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Garnett,  Professor  J.  Fergusson,  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson,  Mr.  Axon,  and  others,  and  seek  another  kind  of 
entertainment. 

The  new  edition  of  Miss  Julia  Pardee's  Life,  of  Marie  dc  Me- 
Jicis,  in  three  volumes  (Bentley  &  Son),  is  a  handsome  reissue  of 
a  conscientious,  and  in  some  respects  notable,  historical  study, 
the  substantial  value  of  which  has  long  since  been  acknowledged 
by  students. 

The  second  volume  of  the  now  series  of  extracts  from  Acts  of 
the  Privy  Council,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Roche  Dasent  (Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode),  relates  to  the  period  1547 — 1550,  and  opens  with 
the  account  of  the  action  of  the  Privy  Council  towards  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  his  influence  over  the  young  King.  The 
committal  of  the  Protector  to  the  Tower,  his  dismissal  from  the 
Council,  his  subsequent  restoration,  are  events  conspicuously  re- 
corded in  this  important  chronicle.  The  extracts  are  drawn  from 
the  Council  Office  MS.  Registers,  and  from  MS.  collections  in 
the  British  Museum. 

A  very  necessary  and  interesting  supplement  to  the  "  History 
of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,"  by  Colonel  Raikes,  is 
provided  in  The  Ancient  Vellum  Book  of  the  Honourable  Artillery 
Company,  edited  by  Colonel  Raikes  (Bentley  &  Son).  This 
volume  comprises  the  roll  of  members  from  161 1  to  16S2,  with 
names,  dat3s  of  enrolment,  and  very  useful  notes  and  illustra- 
tions. A  brief  explanatory  introduction  will  be  found  instructive 
by  those  whose  misfortune  it  is  not  to  possess  or  to  have  read  the 
author's  admirable  history  in  two  volumes. 

(6)  The  Modern  Frencli  Series — Primer  of  French  Grammar.  By  A.  A. 
SomerviHe.  Intumediate  texts,  Ilishiire  d'uii  patjsan.  Edited  by  W.  S. 
Lyon.  Elenienl.-iry  texts,  Un  cas  de  rntiscinice,  Orandes  dccnuvertes 
viodcrnes,  Les  evJanU  pairiotis,  Le  p  tit  iuilUur  Bautnii.  Edited  bv 
W.  S.  Lycn,  F.  E.  B.  Wale,  and  R.  Hortley.    Eondon  :  reicival  &  Co. 


Books  there  are  that  "translate  "  very  well,  and  a  ])ublic  there 
must  needs  be  for  such.  M.  Imbert'de  Saint-Armand's  Marie 
Antoinette  (Hutchinson  &  Co.),  of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Sergeant 
Parry  is  translator,  is  decidedly  one  of  these  popular  works. 
With  an  "  Eminent  Women "  series  there  should  be  room  for 
"  Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court,"  and  the  specimen  before 
us  is  in  all  ways  agreeable. 

Polly  Mountemple,  by  Charles  Ilollis  (Eden,  Remington, 
Co.),  is  far  more  entertaining  than  we  were  led  to  expect  from  the 
sub-title — "a  Ji7i  de  siecle  story  of  the  stage" — which  promised,, 
or  seems  to  promise,  "  revelations  "  of  a  kind.  In  truth,  the  story 
deals  with  life  in  that  mysterious  borderland  between  the  stage 
proper  and  the  stage  of  the  "  Halls,"  and  of  much  in  the  book 
there  is  no  gainsaying  the  force  or  the  fidelity  of  the  presentation. 
The  heroine's  experience  as  member  of  a  country  pantomime  c-om- 
pany  is,  in  its  way,  excellently  depicted.  The  story  is  lively, 
though  slangy.  It  is  surely  no  "realism"  to  speak  of  a  lady 
"  leaning  body  and  soul  out  of  a  cab  window,"  and  finding  the 
action  "  not  improving  to  her  brown  silk  creation  or  to  her 
temper." 

Of  Julian  the  Apostate ;  and  other  Poems,  by  D.  M.  P.  (Cani.- 
bridge :  Palmer),  there  is  little  of  poetry  to  be  noted,  save  a  fair 
show  of  the  singing  capacity.  There  are  some  good  verses  in 
"  Poems  of  the  West  Indies,"  yet  we  feel  more  responsive  to  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  prose  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  H.  (iosse  or  of 
Kingsley's  At  Last  than  to  this  stanza  : — 

Fnir  J.imaica !  as  a  parchment  crumpled  mid  cast  on  the  sea, 

Thou  ai  t  scored  with  angels'  writing  ;  would  thy  sons  were  \i-orthy  thee  ! 

That  versg  is  not  necessarily  poetry,  though  the  popular  fallacy 
would  so  have  it,  is  painfully  demonstrated  by  M.  B.  in  A 
Miscellany  in  Sonnets  (Harrison  &  Sons).  This  is  how  M.  B. 
sets  forth  on  his  facile  career  as  sonneteer  : — 

A  curious  thing  it  is  when  we  rcfiect, 

'I'he  nerves  of  every  animal  our  eyes 
Behold  have  got  the  gift  of  the  elfect 

That  comes  from  training  and  from  exercise. 

From  ^Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  we  have  received  specimens  of  the 
"  National  Library  "  in  neat  cloth  bindings  : — Waterton's  IJ'an- 
derinys  in  South  America,  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Burns  and  Scott, 
Macuulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  introductions  by  Mr. 
Henry  Morley  ;  also  Part  I.  of  a  new  serial  edition  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  an  excellent  portrait  in  colour 
of  Her  Majesty. 

The  Cruise 'of  the  "  Duytottar  Castle"  (Edinburgh:  T.  &  A. 
Constable)  is  a  volume  commemorative  of  the  trial-trip  of  a 
steamship  round  the  Scottish  coasts.  Mr.  W.  Scott  Dalgleish's 
chronicle  of  a  pleasant  voyage  is  pleasantly  written,  and  illus- 
trated by  pretty  sketches  by  Dr.  Lennox  Browne,  Mr.  T.  Maclaren, 
and  Miss  Cecilia  G.  Blackwood. 

The  Penny  Postage  Jubilee  is  very  suitably  signalized  as  an 
event  worthy  of  honour  by  Mr.  William  Westoby's  Descriptimi 
Cataloyue  of  all  Postaye  Mamps  of  the  United  Ivinydoni  and 
Ireland  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  This  is  a  book  that  should  appeal 
to  many  readers  who  are  not  ardent  pliilatelist.«.  It  is  full  of 
curious  information  and  admirably  illustrated. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  Irish  Essays  and  The 
Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  "  popular 
editions  "  (Smith  &  Elder)  ;  a  greatly  enlarged  reprint  of  that 
entertaining  miscellany  of  anecdotes.  Curiosities  of  Laio  and 
Lawyers,  by  Croake  James  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.l;  Golden  Lires : 
a  Story  of  a  Woman's  Couraye,  by  Frederioij  Wicks,  ^\ith 
numerous  illustrations  by  Jean  de  Paleologue  (Blackwood  & 
Sons) :  Saint  Monica  :  a  Wifes  Love  Story,  by  Mrs.  Bennett 
Edwards,  third  edition  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith)  ;  and  The  Ilahits 
of  Good.  Society,  a  Handbook  of  Etiquette  (Hogg). 

Our  list  of  recent  booklets  and  pamphlets  includes  The  Caluin- 
istic  Doctrines  of  Election  and  Beprobatiou  no  part  of  St.  Paul's 
Teachiny,  by  John  Andrews  Harris,  S.T.D.  (Philadelphia:  Porter 
&  Coates) ;  Shall  ice  Know  One  Another  in  Heaven  ?  by  the  Bishop 
of  Liverpool  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Handbook  of  the  Boives  Museum  of 
Japanese  Art,  Liverpool,  by  James  E.  Bowes;  Transactions  of  the 
Philoloyicril  Society,  1889-90,  Part  II.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.)  ;  Views  of  the  Int.erncdiomil  E.vhihition,  Edinburgh 
(T.  &  A.  Constable)  ;  The  Church  Catechism  in  Scripture  Story, 
Part  III.  "The  Teachers'  Manual"  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.): 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  No.  155  (Harrison 
&  Sons);  Pax  Vohiscum:  an  Address  (Hodder  &  Stoughton); 
The  Primary  Charge  of  the  Bishop  cf  the  Church  of  England  in 
Jerusalem  and  the  East  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.) ;  Read 
and  Others  \.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  :  the  Judgment  of 
November  21,  1890  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Materials  for  an  Account 
of  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the  Co.  of  Lancaster,  !  646- 1 660,  by 
William  A.  Shaw  (Manchester:  privately  printed);  Er.  Koch's 
Remedy,  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Bridger  (Hogg) ;  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle-o7i-Tyne  :  a  Guide  and  Description,  bv 
J.  Pv.  Boyle,  F.S.A.,  illustrated  by  W.  H.  Knowles  (Walter 
Scott);  Catalogues  of  Minerals,  exhibited  by  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  at  the  Mining  Exhibition,  Crystal  Palace,  1S90,  with 
Reports,  &.C.,  in  two  parts,  and  Statistical  Returns  of  Commerce, 
&c.  of  Uruguay  for  1890  (Dunlop  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Modern  Changes  in  the  Mobility  of 
Labour,  by  II.  Llewellyn  Smith  (Frowde) ;  Moses  and  the 
Prophets,  'hy  the  Rev.  Gavin  Carlyle  (Elliot  Stock);  The 
Musical  Self-Instruclor,  by  James  Sneddon,  Mus.B.  (Curwen)  ; 
The  Art  of  Electrolytic  Separation  of  Metals,  SiC,  by  G.  Gore,. 
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LL.D.  ("  Electrician  "  Publishing  Co.)  ;  The  Physical  Properties 
of  Gases,  by  Artliur  L.  Kimball  (Eieinemann)  ;  Lectures  on  the 
(rrmrth  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  Ancient  Cornmunilies,  by  liicbard 
]{.  Cherry,  LL.I).  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  An  Introduction  to 
Lh/namies,  SjC,  by  Charles  V.  Burton,  D.Sc.  (Longman.^  &  Co.)  ; 
Preliniinari/  fiiirvei/  and  Estimates,  by  Theodore  Graham  Gribble, 
C.E.  (Loiip:mans  il'  Co.) :  Researches  on  3Iicro-Orf/anisms,  hy  A. 
]).  Grirtiths  (Bailliere,  Tindall,  &  Cox) ;  The  Surgeri/  of  tiie 
Ludneys,  being'  the  Ilarveian  Lectures,  18S9,  by  J.  Xnn\v.>^ley 
Thornton  (Griffin  &  Co.)  ;  A  Contribution  to  the  Natural  Llistory 
<f  Scarlatina,  by  D.  Astley  Gresswell,  M.D.  (O.tlbrd :  at  the 
Clarendon  Press) ;  Nursinrj  and  Hygiene,  by  K.  Lawton  Ptoberts, 
31. 1).  (IL  iv.  Lewis);  Myqiene  and  I'uhlic  Health,  bv  15.  Arthur 
"\Vhiteleo-o-e,  M.D.  (Cassell  &  Co.);  and  The  Rath  Thermal 
Waters  and  Treatment,  by  T.  Pagan  Lowe,  an  illustrated  hand- 
book (Simpkin  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  toe  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknotuledged. 

Adtektisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Managek  of  the  Advektisejient  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 

For  CONTENTS  see  page  244* 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM.— M.-VTINEE,  TO-DAY  (SaturdavV  at  2,  ^WCll 

-L'  AD'I  AIMUT  N(VrilIN(;.  To-nialit  at  s^.j  .  TIIK  UK  I.I.S ,  1 1  t-rr.lMl  at  x  hv  THE 
KING  AND  IHi:  MIl,I,f;K.  .MITCH  Al>(1  ABOUT  NUTHI.NC  iioxt  ll,,i,.liiy  TuesdQV 
^Vcrtlles^ill.\  ,  nad  Thiirs(l;n  ,  h.i.1  March  !i  and  THE  LYONS  .M.VII.  ni-xt  Fiirtav  and 
Siiturdav,,Vebniary  L'7  and  2S.  and  Satnr  lav  Niuht,  March  7.  CHARLES  1.  Mni'li  4  .'.  'nn'ltl 
MATINKE.  MI  CH  ADO  Alioll  l'  NOTHING.  Saturday  next.  Fel.ruaiy  2s.  MATIXSE 
CHARLES  r.  March?.  Box  utiice  ;  Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5,  and  dunus  the  perlormance' 
—LYCEU.M. 

pPJNCESS'S  THEATRE.— Mrs.  LANGTRY,   Sole  Lessee 

and  .Manageress.  T.a«t  Performance  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA  TO-NKiHT 
at  1.  .Mr,^.  Lanrtry  a.s  Clen|iatra,  Mr.  Coffhian  a.s  Antony,  For  Cu^t  see  daily  papers 
l)..nt^  open  .,t  r.:i'l.  CarrhiL-es  iitll.  Bo's-ofli -e  open  10  to  .5.  Telenhnnt.  3a9o.  On 
^JUjrday  nc.-ct,  February  is,  I,ADV  B-\RTER.  anew  I'omedy.  by  Mr.  Co  'hlan. 


THROUGH  NORMANDY. 
■pORTY  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS,  made  by  C.  .T. 

.T;- .  T^^Y.■^'^^r°,?.•  OPEN  on  Monday,  23rd,  at  the  RE.MBR.VNDT 

iflEAn  GALLLK5  ,  5  \  igo  Street,  Lond  un,  W. 

 ROBERT  DUNTHitHNF. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FyiiNfSHING  ESTABLISI^f^ENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


j^NATOLIAN  CARPETS. 

TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN  STAIR  CARPETS.  The 

Largest  Ccllpctioc  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CAItPETS  ineyerysize  fromSft. 
by  6  ft.  lip  to  the  e\cpptional dimensions 
ol:  40  ft.  lung  by  20  ft.  wide,  as  well  as 
an  unusua'ly  ample  variety  for  Stairs 
and  Corridors,  iu  widths  ranging  from 
27  to  54  inches 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive 
weelcly  consignments  of  these 
CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chasers to  examine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
xyhere.  Such  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproiluotions  of  the  most 
unique  e.icamplc3  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


T 


URKEY  CARPETS, 


CARPET  h, 

.  the  most  suitable 
"11,  its  agreeable 
LT  enhancing  the 
and  decorations, 


A  TURKEY 

above  all  others 
for  the  Dining  ruo 
warmtb  of  cnlourui 
effect  of  thefiirnitur 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

ANATOLIAN    and  TUR- 

KEZ  CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  in  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO. 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
superior  quality  and  fini.sh. having  tlieir 
own  agents  at  Ouchat,  who  personally 
supervise  the  dyeing  and  weaving. 
Purchasers  of  Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  CO. 


MAPLE  &  C 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE    HOUSES,  &c. 
Spbcial  attention  paid  to  tempohart  Installatioks  foR  Danchs,  4io. 

Inquiries  invitel.   Estimates  free.  ' 

WOOBHOTJSE  &  RAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 
83  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 

OFFICE 

FOR  OLD  AGE  ASSURANCES,  PAYABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OR  AT  PREVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  idtimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  arid  under  Table  A  {with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  reqidred  to  carry  the  risk.,  that  is, 


DER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTION  PROSPECTUSES 
to  the  Chief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 


G-RATEFUL— COMFORTING-. 

E  P  P  S  '  S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA. 

NEEDS  ONLY  BOILING  WATER  OR  MILK. 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 


Priced  Lists  post  free. 


THE  GUINEA  BOX 


OP 


SUTTON'S  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Sent  Carriage  free  on  receipt  of  Cheque 
or  P.O.O. 

Genuire  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


ER'S  FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  INVALIDS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXHIBITION.  LONDON:  AND  HIGHEST  AWARD 
ADELAIDE,  18S7. 

KXTBACT  FROM  PbiTATE  LETTER — "  My  last  little  boy  \yas  fed  entirely  Upon  BENGER'S 
FOOD  from  hirili.  and  a  healthier  child  it  would  be  diliicult  to  find.  My  wife  sound.i  tlie 
praise  ot  BENGER'S  FOOD  everj'>vbeie.'' 

Retail  in  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  23. 6d.,  6s.,  and  10s.,  by  Chemists,  &c.,  everywhere. 
WHOLESALE  OP  ALL  WHOLESALE  HOUSES. 


The  IPine  IF'orest  at  Home. 


SAN  I  TAB  OIL" 


FOR  WINTER  COUGH,  BRONCHITIS,  INFLUENZA, 
AND  ALL  LUNG  AND  THROAT  TROUBLES 

INHALE 
"  SJil^  IX  AS  Olli." 

"luhalation  of  '  Sanitaa '  Vapour  is  especially  valuable." 

William  AEDt.TTs,  M.D.,  M.R.O.P.,  and  M.R.C.S. 
"  '  Sanitas  Oil '  used  as  spray  or  with  Vaporiser  is  more  generally  etEcacious  than 
other  remedies." — Hospital  Oazette. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  ON  APPLICATION. 

THE  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited,  Bethnal  Green,  London,  E. 
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THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

0> 

POLITICS,  LITERATUEE,  SCIENCE,  AND  AET. 
Price  6d. 


00NTKNT3  OF  NO.  1,843,  FEBRUARY  21,  1891: 

Chronicle. 
Egypt.       Autographs  and  Grammar. 
The  ^ipperary  Fizzle.       The  Latest  Whitechapel  Murder, 
Colonies  and  Commerce.  Italy. 
Shipowners  and  the  Union.       The  Academic  Bastille. 
Factory  Legislation.       Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Brigands  in  Liquidation. 


Broadsword. 
Yesterday,  To-day,  and  To-morrow. 
Among  the  Kurds— III.       The  Dancing  Master. 
An  English  House  of  Austin  Canons  in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
Ears.      Money  Matters.      The  Weather, 
Recent  Concerts.  Exhibitions. 
Before  the  Footlights, 
The  Annual  Report  of  Musketry  Instruction  in  India, 
A  Good  Cry. 


Engraved  Gams  of  Classical  Times. 
Novels.      Sir  George  Chetwynd's  Turf  Reminiscences. 
Three  Newman  Books,      Joseph  Jeiferson, 
Webster's  International  Dictionary. 
Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain      Three  Books.     Jeremy  Bentham. 
A  Daughter  of  Comedy.       Bcoks  on  Divinityi 
French  Literature.      New  Books  and  Reprints, 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 


NATION for  SCnOLARSnn'S  win  be  held  on  May  2G,  27,  2S.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  xso  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 

Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.    Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen  For  further 

details  apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

(^LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.    Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer,         value  from  £2.0  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  ca^es  of  scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulavs  from  the  Head-Master  or  Secretarv,  The  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 
COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  emplwyment  in  Europe, 
India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  September  t89I. 
For  Competition  the  Secretarv  of  State  will  offer  TEN  Appointments  in  the  Iiidian  Public 
Works  Department  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegranh  Department.  —  For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Seouktary,  at  the  College. 

■RADLEY     COLLEGE.  —  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

There  will  be  an  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  (two  of  £ho.  one  of  £50, 
and  one  of  £4o)  on  Frid.ay,  July  1",  189L  Open  to  bovs  under  the  age  of  Fourteen  on 
January'  1.  1691.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Warden, Radley  College, 
Abingdon- 

"TiENSTONE  COLLEGE. 

riALF-TERM  will  begin  on  March  17.  Classical  and  Modern  .Sides.  Terms, 
2i  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House.  4H  Guineas.  For  jirospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  D. 
Edvvardes,  M.A,,  Heud-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoxeter. 

"TvRAPERS'  COMPANY'S  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL, 

-L^  TOTTENHAM. 

Founded  by  THOMAS  CoRNEY. 
A  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  early  in  April  next  for  fillin-  np 
FOUR  VACANCIES.  Fatherless  Girls,  between  seven  and  leu  yeuri  of  ase.  daughters  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in  necessitous  circumstances,  are  eligible  to  enter.  The 
School  provides  a  modern  high-class  educ  ation  with  board  and  lodging,  free  of  charge.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerk  to  the  Drapers'  Company,  Drapers'  Hall,  Throgmorton 
Street,  E.C. 

TTPPINGHAM   SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will  take 

pinr-e  at  Uppingham  on  the  21th,  2.Hh,  and  2t;th  of  March.  1891.  for  SIX  OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS,  two  ot  <€70  per  annum,  limited  t'»  two  boardiug  houses;  two  of£5u  per 
annun-  ;  two  of  £30  per  annum,  each  ttnable  at  the  School. 
Application  o  be  made  by  March  15, 1891, 


T>  OSS  ALL  SCHOOL. 

Senior  and  Junior.   About  Thirteen,  varying 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 


,  -  -  tie  from  O  Guineas  to  £10  a  year, 

will  be  awarded  by  Examination  held  at  Ro-aall  and  at  <  )xford  oa  April  1,2,  and  3. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Head-Mastbr,  Rossall.  Fleetwood. 


pRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  and  her  sister.  Madame  v.  WORM.S,  hove  a  very 
comfortaMe  EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  ELDER  GIRLS.  Garden  and  fuil-sizedXeunis- 
eourt.   Numtiers  limited. 


"DADFORD     HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  1800. 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  and  prepared  for  College  end  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  .Si-hool.  Eight  acref 
of  recreation  around — Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  Uoushton. 


TBAINING  FOR  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS. 

THE  ELECTRICAL   STAND.VRDIZING,  TESTING,  and 
TRAINING  INSTITUTION. 
Faraday  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 

Jioant  of  Control. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD,  Chairman. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ('ASTLRTOWN,  of  Ujijier  Ossory. 
The  Hon.  REGINALD  BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT  HA.VIMOND. 
FRANCIS  INCE. 
W.  O.  SMITH. 
HUGH  ERAT.  HARRISON,  B.Sc.  A.M.J.C.i:.,  Principal. 
Tlie  Institution  is  in  affiliation  with  some  of  the  largest  Electricity  Supply  Companies, 
into  wliose  works  and  stations  ttie  Students  are  drafted. 

Application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  P.  A.  Latham,  M.A. ,  15  St.  Helen's  Place, 
E.C.  

'PIIE   GIRTON    GOVERNESS  and   SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

Ma>lame  AirnEi'T  introduces  English  andForeign  RESIDENT,  DAILY,  and  VISIT- 
ING GOVEIiNESSES  ^finishing,  junior,  nu-sery).  Art  and  Music  Teachers,  Companions, 
Ijady  Housekeepers,  Matrons.  Schools  and  Educational  Homes  recommended. —  27  Regent 
Street,  Piccadilly  (>ircus,  S.W. 

AUSTRALIA,  TASMANIA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

THE  ORIENT  LINE  STEAVIERS 

LEAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY,  foi 
the  above  Colonies,  calling  at  PLY.MOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and 
COLOMBO.   STEAMERS  among  the  LARGEST  and  F.ISTEST  afloat.  High-claw 
Cuisine,  Electric  Lighting.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  Good  Ventilation,  and  every  comfort. 
fF.  GREEN  &  CO. ; 

lANDERSON,  ANDERSON,  8i  CO.,  Fenehnrch  Avenue, London,  E.C. 
For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  flrcfl. 

SCULPTURE.— FOR  SALE,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  owner, 
for  whom  it  was  executed.  BENZONI'S  "LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII."  Marble  Group, 
l>ionied  nnd  the  Slave  Girl  with  her  infant— the  ti;;ure  halt-life  «i;-.e.  Grouf»  stands  on  circulai 
Ijedesta'i  'with  his'ily  finisJied  bas-relietn  of  princijial  characters  in  Lord  Lytton's  noveli  by 
name  sculptor.    The  marble  of  unusual  purity  and  pt'rl'ect  condition.    HL-i^rht  nt  crouo  and 

pedestal.  6  ft.  II  in.   Price  £150  For  full  particulars,  apply  to  **  Maltuavbu.s,"  17  and 

Arundel  Street,  Strand. 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

rPHE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 

will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  tlie  said  City  on  Tuesday,  Mamhlo.lKqi.  at  Half-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  taMug  on  HUILDING  LEASES  for  a 
t«rin  of  Ei-hty  Years  TWO  PLOTS  of  very  valuable  FllEEHOLU  GROUND,  situate  in 
Grace'dmrch  Street. 

Furtlier  particulars,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  Guildhall. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  liind  theiTiselves  to  accept  the  hii;he8t  or  any  proposal. 

Persons  tendering  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  autliorizcd  A^ent.  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  party  whose  offer  is  accepted  wiU 
be  required  to  execute  an  a<rreerneiit  and  lionil  at  the  same  time. 

Proposals  must  he  sealcil  up,  vntlorsed  on  tlie  outt-ide,  "Tender  for  Ground,  Gracechurch, 
Street."  and  be  delivered  in  addressed  to  the  uudcrsisned  before  One  o'clock  on  the  aait? 
day  of  treaty. 

Sewers' Office,  Guildhall  :  HENRY  BLAKE, 

January,  I81H.  Principal  Clerk. 


Managers ... 


R 


OY.\L    ALFRED    AGED    MEECHANT  SEAMEN'S 

INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  16C7. 

THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements,  X6,ouo.        Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,900. 

Number  of  Inmates,  100,  Out-Pensioners,  200. 

Pa(ron_Rear-Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OP  EDINBURGH,  K.O. 

Chairman-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 

DepKf.v-CAoiVnian —Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.8. 

The  object  of  this  Cha-ity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old , 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  beeu  at  Sea  as  Seaman,  Mate,  or  vtaiter. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relievt 
many  from  destitution. 


Office  :  58  Fenehnrch  Street.  London,  E.C. 


W.  E.  VENt^Y ,  Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 
TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

This  Is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  in  th» 
streets  of  LondOQ  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

flonitcrs:  Messrs.  BAEOLAY,  Bbvas,  Tbitton,  Ransom,  BoorBRiB,*  Co, 

117  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON.  Secretarii. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  507.C00  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Ceutiirj 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU  ■ 
ABLE  ill  cases  of  EHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  Id 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hygienic 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARE  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Mavager  for  all  information. 


SINGER'S  SEWING  MACHINES. 

Price  from  £4  4s. 
TEN  PER  CENT.  DISCOUNT  FOR  CASH. 

Annual  Sale,  700,000  Machines. 

Easy  to  Buy,  Easy  to  Learn,  Easy  to  WorL 

THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Management  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 
39  FOSTER  LANE,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

AND  497  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HER  MAJESTY,  in  very  fine  weather,  and 
  -  before   a   large   audience,  successfully 

launched    the   Royal   Sovereiijn    and  Royal 
Arthur  at  Portsmouth  on  Thursday. 

Another  Bill  for  the  catching  of  workmen's 
In  Pariiament.  votes  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 

by  Lord  Thring  on  Friday  last,  and  yet 
another  by  Lord  Dunraven.  Both  were  read  a  second 
time,  but  postponed  that  they  might  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee with  others  of  the  same  kidney.  The  amusing  thing 
about  these  measures  is  that  they  do  not  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  conciliate  the  class  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended, though  no  doubt  some  capital  might  be  made  by 
one  side  if  it  had  a  monopoly  of  them.  In  the  Commons, 
the  entire  evening  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan's 
Welsh  Disestablishment  motion.  The  attack  had  been  better 
organized  than  the  defence,  so  that  the  motion  was  only  re- 
jected by  235  to  203— a  sufficient,  but  not  brilliant,  majority. 
Almost  the  only  speech  of  very  great  interest  was  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  laboriously  refuted  every  contention  of 
preceding  and  succeeding  speakers  on  his  own  side,  refused 
to  accept  the  phrase  "  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales,"  ex- 
plained the  immense  improvement  of  that  Church,  and  the 
thorough  way  in  which  it  is  now  doing  its  dut}-,  and  then 
announced  his  intention  of  voting  for  its  destruction  to 
"  satisfy  the  desires  of  the  Welsh  people." 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  guidance  of 
Lord  Herschell,  devoted  itself  in  the  most  paternal 
manner  to  the  protection  of  infants,  those  who,  as  a  joker 
once  said,  are  "non  sine  dice  animosi,"  and  those  who 
receive  circulars,  ofl'ering  them  any  accommodation  that  they 
want  on  quite  ridiculously  easy  terms.  Everybody,  except 
Lord  Salisbury,  was  filled  alike  with  hope  and  zeal,  and 
even  that  uncomfortably  wise  manipulator  of  the  cold- 
water  tap  only  mildly  hinted  that,  if  a  young  fool  is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  young  fool,  it  is  not  exactly  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment that  will  prevent  him.  Alas  1  they  will  not.  The 
Lower  House  devoted  itself  to  the  Army  Estimates  after 
some  preliminary  proceedings,  among  which  a  fresh  stage 
•of  that  remarkable  series  of  pictures,  "  The  Cobb's 
"  Progress,"  was  unveiled  by  the  ingenious  artist-and-sub- 
ject-in-one,  and  a  preliminary  answer,  which  all  must  have 
known  would  be  merely  preliminary,  was  given  by  Sir 
James  Fergusson  to  Mr.  Morley  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tokar  Expedition.  The  actual  debate  took  its  usual  wide 
range.  Colonel  Nolan  wanted  to  know  about  pay,  Lord 
Hartington  about  the  Commission  on  Organization  (elicit- 
ing important  information  from  Mr.  Stanhope  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Government),  Mr.  Marjoribanks  about  his 
old  friend,  the  magazine  rifle.  Lord  Wolmer  about  sentry- 
go  in  London.  Then  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Dr.  Clark 
arose  like  mothers  (at  least  old  women)  in  Israel  on  the 
subject  of  the  Egyptian  matter,  and  Mr.  Morley  recurred 
to  it,  and  there  was  much  dreary  and  insincere  talk,  and 
a  sham  reduction  was  rejected  by  124  to  52.  After  which 
"Alpheus  C.  Morton,  he"  began  to  talk  about  "the 
"  West  End  classes  "  (against  whom,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal 
might  be  said,  but  who,  at  any  rate,  have  the  merit  of  not 
returning  to  Parliament  men  like  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr. 
Cobb),  and,  nominally  advocating  arbitration,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  poor  little  army  by  30,000,  had  a  whole 
division  to  himself  and  a  beating  by  142  to  25. 

The  House  of  Lords  had  no  public  business  provided 
for  it  on  Tuesday.  In  the  Commons  Mr.  Balfour  re- 
lieved the  anxieties  of  Irish  members  by  the  information 
that  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  are  comfortably  ensconced 
in  the  infirmary  ward  of  Gal  way  gaol  and  that  the  medicil 


officer  anticipates  no  injury  to  their  precious  healths.  The 
still  more  delicate  question  whether  anybody  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  little  joke  of  bolting  when  under  recog- 
nizinces  was  mooted,  but  not  decided.  Mr.  Smith,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Beckett,  confirmed  the  report  thfit  a  Com- 
mission on  Capital  and  Labour  i.s  to  issue.  Mr.  Bartley's 
motion  on  the  Income-tax  produced  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  a  speech  (in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
absence)  from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  a 
division  of  161  to  106  against  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  tax  is  both  too  odious  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  recent  fiscal  policy,  too  indispensable  for  any 
Government  to  consent  to  meddling  with  it.  If  the  pre- 
sent methods  of  assessment  and  collection  were  inquired 
into,  it  could  not  go  on,  and  it  cannot  be  spared.  Dr.  Clark 
then  obstructed  a  little- on  the  names  of  the  Committee 
on  Railway  Servants'  Hours.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was 
occupied  by  debating  the  Cheap  Trains  Bill,  the  Local 
Bankruptcy  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Duration  of  Speeches  Bill, 
the  Nonconformist  Marriage  Bill,  and  the  Qualification  of 
Voters  Bill.  The  first  and  third  were  rejected,  the  second 
and  fourth  read  a  second  time,  and  the  fifth  talked  out. 

Almost  the  entire  afternoon  of  Wednesday  was  given  up  to 
the  Parochial  Boards  (Scotland)  Bill,  a  subject  with  which  no 
profane  Southron  dared  to  meddle  in  speech.  The  Scotch 
Home  Ruler,  however,  if  he  had  no  cause  to  grumble  on 
this  head,  will  observe  triumphantly  that  the  creature  voted, 
if  he  did  not  speak,  and  that  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  a  House  could  be  made,  which  is  of  course  another 
reason  for  beginning  to  sing  the  "auld  sang"  once  more, 
and  to  imitate  the  patriotism  (see  below)  of  the  Norwegian 
Storthing. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Tithes  Bill 
passed  through  Committee,  amended  in  a  fashion  which 
may  give  trouble.  The  principal  business  of  the  Lower 
House  was  with  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Bill ;  but 
the  discussion  of  this  was  preceded  by  a  great  deal  of 
questioning,  chiefly  by  persons  of  the  Cobb-Labouchere- 
Morton  type.  Mr.  Matthews  parried  Mr.  Cobb  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  scored  heavily  ofi^  Mr.  Morton  on 
Baccarat  ;  but  he  rejoiced  the  chivalrous  soul  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  by  announcing  that  he  had  abridged  the 
duress  of  J ane  Elsdon,  the  latest  Radical  heroine,  for  that 
negligence  had  been  shown  by  the  assistant  matron  of  the 
Bastille.  This  return  to  the  old  sportsmanlike  methods  of 
English  law,  this  neglect  of  the  priggish  modern  habit  of 
considering  only  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  prisoners,  is 
very  agreeable;  but  we  rather  wonder  at  the  party  of 
progress  liking  it. 

Foreign  and  Considerable  discussions  have  taken  place  in 
Colonial  the  American  Senate  on  the  proposed  Nicaragua 
Aflau-3.  Canal,  which  some  senators  represented  at  a 
violation  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty;  while  others  took 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a  little  innocent  defiance 
of  England.  It  appears  to  be  now  certain  that  the  in- 
surrection in  Chili  is  formidable,  and  that  the  insurgents 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  sea,  as  they  were  at  first 
asserted  to  be.  At  last  full  and  apparently  authentic 
details  were  received  of  their  capture  of  Iquique,  and 
of  its  recapture  and  final  surrender  by  the  Government 
troops,  the  British  Admiral  meanwhile  playing  the  very 
difficult  part  of  mediator,  with,  it  seems,  success  and 
approval.  There  has  also  been  fighting  at  Valparaiso, 
and  from  some  details  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  interior 

of  the  country  it  is  a  case  of  ul  cuchillo.  In  the 

Argentine  Republic,  too,  there  are  troubles  both  at  Buenos 
Ayres  and  in  the  provinces.  A  very  doubtfully  serious 
attempt  to  assassinate  General  Roca  served  as  the  excuse 

for  the  proclamation  of  a  state  of  siege  in  the  capital.  

In  Brazil  General  Deodoro  da  Fonseca  has  been  elected 
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President  for  four  years  by  a  not  very  large  majority  of  the 

new  Congress.  There  has  been  a  Ministerial  crisis  in 

Servia.  In  Canada  Sir  Charlks  Tupper  has  followed  up 

last  week's  attack  on  the  "  treasonable"  character  of  Canadian 

Liberalism  by  some  damaging  additional  proofs.  French 

attention  has  been  divided  between  England  (Mr.  Morley's 
and  Mr.  IjABOUciikre's  speeches  on  Monday  giving  the 
handle)  and  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Frederick.  In  the 
first  discussion  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  French  cha- 
racter has  been  chiefly  illustrated  ;  in  the  second  its  delicate 
taste.    Yet  it  might  have  been  wLser  if  the  Empress  had 

kept  away.  The  Italians  have  had  a  small  fight  in 

Abyssinia.  The  Marchese  Di  Rudini,  undeterred  by  the  fate 
of  his  predecessor,  has  been  giving  audiences  and  making 
statements  of  policy  to  journalists ;  but  they  do  not  come 

to  much.  The  Norwegian  Cabinet  has  resigned,  being 

defeated  in  the  Storthing  on  the  question  of  Norway  having 
more  voice  in  the  joint  foreign  policies  of  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  Storthing  claims  entire 
control  of  those  relations,  and  that  in  the  Ministerial  cri.sis 
thus  created  the  pleasant  choice  of  King  Oscar  lies  be- 
tween practically  dissolving  the  Union  of  1814,  or  having 
it  dissolved  as  formally  as  the  Storthing  can  do  it.  English 
Home  Rulers  please  note  the  delights  of  Home  Rule  and 
separate  Legislatures,  and  Englishmen  generally  please 
note  the  results  of  the  triumph  of  Democratic  principles 
which  have  for  many  years  been  more  prevalent  in  Norway 

than  in  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  woi'ld.  There  has 

been  some  seveie  fighting  in  Burmah. 

Tokar  was  occupied  last  week  after  a  sharp 
Egypt.      fight,  in  which  the  Egyptian  troops  behaved 

very  well  against  superior  numbers,  killing 
some  700  dervishes,  and  losing  themselves  in  killed  and 
wounded  about  a  tenth  of  the  number  ;  the  killed,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  including  one  promising  English  ofiicer, 
Captain  Barrow.  The  French  still  rave  because  of  the 
improvement  of  justice  in  Egypt. 

Mr.  Parnell  resumed  his  "  week-end  "  tours, 
Ireland,     as  they  would  call  them  in  the  North,  last 

Saturday,  and  spoke  at  Roscommon.  Mr. 
Balfour  snubbed  severely  that  clerical  firebrand  of  Arklow, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallowes  ;  who,  as  if  the  task  of  government 
in  Ireland  were  not  hard  enough  already,  has  chosen  the 
present  time  to  attempt  aggressive  proselytism ;  and,  not 
content  with  being  saved  by  the  Constabulary  from  the 
consequences  of  his  folly,  wants  their  assistance  in  his 

crusade.  A  libel  suit  by  Mr.  Harrington  against  the 

defunct  hisujjpressible  was  begun  on  Thursday. 

On  Saturday  night  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
Speeches,  spoke  very  agreeably  to  his  constituents,  point- 
ing out  that  he,  of  all  men,  was  the  last  to 
plot  or  cabal ;  that  he  was,  as  Corneille  said  of  himself, 
saoul  de  fjloire ;  that  those  among  the  Tories  who  take  the 
side  of  the  employers  in  strike  disputes  are  terribly  mis- 
taken, that  the  working  classes  have  the  power  and  must 
be  catered  for,  ttc.  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  same  day.  On  Wednesday  Lord  Salis- 
bury spoke  on  science  at  the  Chemical  Society's  dinner. 
(By  the  way,  some  reporters  may  be  pleased  to  know  that 
Lavoisier  was  not  a  suicide,  and  did  not  tell  himself  that 
"  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chemists.")  Science 
rather  than  literature  is  known  to  be  the  Sultana-Queen  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  non-political  afieetions,  and  the 
speech  was  therefore  informed  by  love  as  well  as  light.  Yet 
Lord  Salisbury  extolled  his  chemistry  chiefly  because  she 
gives  less  room  than  some  other  branches  for  "  the  scientific 
"  imagination  " — thereby  confirming  a  dictum  of  an  Oxford 
tutor  some  twenty  years  ago  to  a  too  audaciously  logical 
pupil,  "  Ye  should  study  chemistry,  not  history ;  ye  can't 

"  generalize  in  that  way  tliere."  On  the  same  day  Sir 

John  Gorst  spoke  on  the  Labour  Commission,  Lord 
Aberdeen  on  Imperial  Federation,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell 
on  Free  Libraries. 

The  strike  matters,  both  in  Cardiff  and  in 
Strikes.     London,  have  been  a  confused  noise,  for  the 

most  part  ;  but  what  is  unmistakable  and 
characteristic  is  that  the  Cardiff"  tram  strikers  have  been 
wrecking  tram-cars  and  severely  hurting  women  passengers 

in  their  noble  zeal.  It  has  been  announced  that  the 

Government  will  start  a  Royal  Commission  on  the  rela- 
tions of  Capital  and  Labour,  thereby  giving  the  go-by  to 
Lord  Randolph.  It  does  not  matter  much,  for  Royal 
Commissions,  while  they  have  seldom  been  known  to  do 
any  good,  do  not  much  oftener  do  any  great  harm.  But 


what  the  Royal  Commission  is  to  say,  except  what  John, 
the  son  of  Zacharias,  said,  rather  less  than  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  "  Do  violence  to  no  man,  and  be  content 

"  with  your  wages,"  we  verily  know  not.  The  London 

dockers  appear  to  be  "  wobbling,"  in  the  sweet  language  of 
the  day;  but  the  preposterous  excitement  over  what  is 
called  the  eviction  of  Lord  Londonderry's  collier  tenants 
has  been  industriously  kept  up.  The  resistance  of  these  in- 
teresting persons,  who  wish  to  occupy  ofiicial  residences 
while  refusing  to  do  official  work,  reached  the  rioting  point 
on  Wednesday,  and  on  the  same  day  Lord  Londonderry 
condescended  to  remonstrate  with  a  London  paper  on  its 
misrepresentation  of  the  case.  That  paper  very  naively 
admitted  that  "  it  is  not  prepared  to  say  he  has  been  want- 
"  ing  in  forbearance  "  with  his  letter  before  it,  stating  that 
the  rent  of  the  houses  was  part  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
colliers.  Now,  if  the  paper  did  not  know  this  very  noto- 
rious fact  before,  why  did  it  write  about  matters  of  which 
it  was  thus  ignorant  ?  And  if  it  did,  why  leave  it  to 
Lord  Londonderry  to  bring  out  the  most  material  fact  in 
the  case  ?  Even  an  employer  and  a  Marquess  is  one  of 
God's  creatures.  The  miners'  secretary  has  since  been 
writing  stufi"  about  "the  lordly  halls  of  Wynyard"  more 
worthy  of  a  French  Southern  provincial  journalist  than  of  a 
sensible  Englishman  of  the  hai'd-headed  North.  If  Lord 
Londonderry  rented  Wynyard  and  did  not  pay  his  rent,  he 
would  have  to  go ;  the  colliers  will  not  pay  the  work  which 
is  their  rent,  and  they  have  to  go. 

The  Waterloo  Cup  was  won,  as  was  expected. 
Sport.     by   Colonel   North's    Fullerton;    the  same 
owner's   Simonian   taking   the    Purse,  and 
Rhymes  the  Plate. 

The  London  and  North- Western  Railway- 
Miscellaneous.  Company's  meeting,  yesterday  week,  was  made 

interesting  by  the  retirement  of  its  Chairman, 
Sir  Richard  Moon,  after  exceptionally  long  and  good 
service,  which  was  recognized  by  complimentary  speeches 

from  diverse  distinguished  shareholders.  The  decision  of 

the  Hearson  case  last  week  in  Mr.  Hearson's  favour 
justifies  an  individual,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
settled  the  really  important  question  whether  a  man  can 
throw  up  his  service  with  the  Crown  when  he  likes  or  not. 
It  is  a  question  diflicult  as  well  as  important ;  for,  while  on 
the  one  hand  very  great  hardship  to  individuals  might 
arise,  and  a  serious  engine  of  oppression  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  other  individuals  if  the  answer  be  in  the  negative, 
an  unqualified  afiirmative  would  affect  discipline  at  least  as 

seriously.  A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,   at  the 

Mansion  House,  in  favour  of  the  University  and  King's 

Colleges    (London)     Extension    Fund.  On  Tuesday 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  met  with  a 
severe  accident,  being  thrown  from  a  dogcart ;  the  O'Shea 
Probate  case  came  on;  and  Mr.  F.  Y.  Edgeworth  was 

appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford.  

The  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  Cart  Horse  Show  on 

Wednesday.  Mr.  Crawford,  a  retired  officer,  gave  in 

the  Times  of  Thursday  an  interesting  account  of  the  at- 
tempts of  Mr.  William  Sikes  to  improve  the  not-shining 
hours  of  the  fog,  and  of  the  advantages  of  possessing  a  stick 

and  knowing  how  to  use  it.  On  Thursday  judgment  was 

given  in  the  Bellencontre  extradition  case,  authorizing  the 
extradition ;  and  also  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Coutts's  appeal 

against  the  guarantors  of  the  Irish  Exhibition.  Louis.4. 

Brown,  the  Horley  Mrs.  Brownrigg  writ  small,  escaped  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  of  her  servant  girl,  but  wisely 
pleaded  guilty  to  that  of  assault,  and  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 

The  death  of  Lord  Albemarle  in  his  ninety- 
Obituary,     second  year  removes  one  of  the  few  remaining 

men  of  the  last  century.  The  head  of  the 
Keppels,  who.se  life  thus  covered  nearly  half  the  two  cen- 
turies during  which  the  family  has  been  established  in 
England,  had  had  a  full  as  well  as  a  long  life,  and  had  told 
some  of  the  experiences  of  it  in  a  very  amusing  book.  In 
his  capacity  as  a  Waterloo  man,  and  the  last  but  one  yet 
surviving  among  oflicers  of  that  great  day  when  he  served 
in  the  14th  Foot  (we  have  not  the  time  to  look  up  its 
absurd  modern  designation).  Lord  Albemarle  was  rightly 

honoured  with  a  funeral  service  in  Westminster  Abbey.  

Admiral  Acton,  an  Anglo-Italian  sailor  and  politician,  was 
a  man  of  some  mark,  but  more  interesting  because  of  his 
name  and  its  earlier  connexion  with  Italy  than  in  himself- 

 Sir  Richard  Sutton,  who  died  young,  was  a  yachtsman 

of  note.  Another  death  which  came  as  a  shock  and  a 
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surprise  last  week  was  that  of  a  brilliant  young  author,  Mr. 
Alfred  St.  Johnston,  who  died  at  Hastings  on  the  19th,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three.  His  admirable  book  of  travels 
in  the  South  Seas,  Camjnng  among  Cannibals,  which  first 
brought  his  name  as  a  writer  to  the  notice  and  affections  of 
the  reading  public,  has  been  followed  by  several  others,  of 
which  the  last,  A  South  Sea  Lover,  was  only  published  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  seldom  that  so  young  a  writer  has 
achieved  so  real  a  popularity,  and  his  death  is  a  distinct 

loss  to  contemporary  literature.  Of  M.  Fortune  du 

BoiSGOBEY  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  like  the  amiable 
lady  who  lies  in  a  Devonshire  churchyard,  he  "pleased 
"  many  a  man  and  never  vexed  one."  His  books,  which 
were  numerous  and  even  in  merit,  were  not  delightful  to 
all  tastes,  but  they  could  not  disgust  any,  and  those  who 
■did  like  them  liked  them  very  much. 

Ibsen's  Eosmersholm,  quite  the  most  preposte' 
Theatre  *&c.  much  the  least  interesting,  of  the 

Norwegian  dramatist's  social  plays,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Vaudeville  on  Monday.  On  Wednesday 

afternoon  Mr.  Egerton  Castle,  assisted  by  divers  friends, 
gave  a  very  pleasant  lecture  on  Swordsmanship,  as  illus- 
trating duelling,  at  the  Lyceum,  where,  though  nobody  died 
on  point  of  fox,  a  large  number  of  interesting  methods  of 
bringing  about  that  result  were  illustrated  by  word  of 
mouth  and  skill  of  hand.  Sir  AVilliam  Hunter  has  con- 
tributed a  volume  on  Lord  Mayo  to  the  "  Pailers  of  India  " 
series  (Clarendon  Press) ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  has  produced 
a,  short  Memoir  of  Cruikshank,  with  Thackeray's  well- 
known  essay  added  (Sampson  Low);  and  the  same  pub- 
lishers have  produced  an  interesting  book  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Kiis,  entitled  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,  and  dealing  with 
New  York  slums. 


EGYPT. 

THE  fighting  at  Tokar  appears  to  have  been  a  piece  of 
work  very  creditable  both  to  Colonel  IIolled  Smith 
and  his  English  officers  and  to  the  Egyptian  ofiicers  and 
men  under  them.  The  excellent  performance  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Soudanese  troops  against  the  enemy  is  even 
more  satisfactory  than  the  last  fighting  south  of  Wady- 
Halfa  ;  for  there,  though  the  native  levies  did  most  of  the 
work,  they  had  a  backbone  of  English  troops  ;  while  here, 
■except  for  officers,  they  were  left  entirely  to  theojselves. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  possible  that  the  Mahdists  are  not  what 
they  were.  The  first  impulse  of  fanatic  belief  is  over ;  a  very 
large  number  of  the  best  soldiers  and  emirs  have  fallen  ; 
and  we  know,  from  Mr.  Jephson's  book,  that  even  such 
dubious  material  as  Emin  Pasha's  mutineers  was  able  to 
give  a  good  account  of  some  of  them.  That,  however,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  contrast 
between  the  disastrous  fights  at  this  very  spot  some  years  ago 
and  the  complete  and  workmanlike  victory  last  Thursday. 
There  was  certainly  no  better  oflicer  present  then  than  the 
late  Valentine  Baker;  yet  Baker's  men  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  slaughtered  almost  without  a  fight  by,  in  all 
probability,  some  of  the  very  men  on  whom  the  Egyptians 
have  now  avenged  their  loss.  And  this  success,  the  result 
of  quiet,  intelligent,  unceasing  work,  is  of  a  piece  with  what 
has  been  done  in  every  branch  of  Egyptian  afiairs  by  Eng- 
lish influence  during  the  English  occupation. 

_  Yet  within  a  few  hours  of  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the 
victory  that  occupation  was  assailed  in  the  English  Parlia- 
naent  almost  as  virulently  as,  with  equal  want  of  sense  and 
dignity,  it  has  been  in  the  French  press.  The  personality 
of  the  assailants  may  deserve  and  repay  a  little  classification. 
Dr.  Clark  may  be  dismissed  quickly.  We  can  remember 
no  occasion  during  this  gentleman's  membership  of  Parlia- 
ment, when  the  honour  and  interest  of  England  were  con- 
cerned, and  on  which  he  did  not  take  the  side  opposed 
to  them.  Mr.  Labouchere's  position  is  part  of  that  huge 
and  cryptic  structure,  the  great  Laboucherian  joke.  Of  Sir 
George  Campbell  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  at  all.  But  Mr.  John  Morley's  attitude  is  much 
more  interesting.  He  has  in  his  favour  the  fact  that,  as  he 
pleaded,  he  opposed  the  Egyptian  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  well  as  the  Egyptian  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury.  But 
why  did  he  oppose  either  'i  Mr.  Morley  is  not,  we  believe, 
a  peace-at-any- price  man.  He  admits  that  English  occu- 
pation has  been  beneficial  to  the  Egyptians.  He  disclaims 
quite  earnestly,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  any  intention  to 
embarrass  the  Government.  And  yet  he  finds  in  the  pi  oof 
that  we  have  successfully  taught  the  people  of  Eijypt  tp  I 


defend  themselves  and  to  drive  away  a  parcel  of  foreign 
invaders  (for  such  are  these  Baggara  dervishes),  who  have 
been  for  years  ravaging  and  tyrannizing  over  a  fertile  dis- 
trict, "  a  miserable  and  detestable  event."  Imagination 
may  well  boggle  .at  this,  and  we  can  only  find  the  answer  to 
the  enigma  in  the  fact  th.at  Mr.  Morley  is  very  fond  of 
France — a  land  of  philosophes,  a  sweet  Republican  land 
where  they  bully  Clericalism — and  that  he  knows  that 
the  French  are  half  beside  themselves  continually,  and 
wholly  beside  themselves  at  intervals,  about  our  Egyptian 
successes.  This  excessive  amiability  is  like  to  be  the  ruin 
of  Mr.  Morley.  His  famous  argument  for  Home  Pule 
— which  still  remains  with  nothing  simile  ant  secundum 
beside  it  as  an  argument  for  Home  Rule — was  that,  if 
the  Irish  did  not  get  Home  Rule,  they  would  be  .so  very, 
so  obnoxiously,  unhappy.  His  argument  against  that 
English  occupation  which  he  admits  to  have  benefited 
Egypt  would  seem  to  be  that  the  French  will  be  incon- 
solable till  we  give  it  up.  This,  we  say,  is  amiability, 
but  it  is  not  statesmanship.  We  cannot  afford  to  fortify 
all  the  Western  coast,  and  run  the  risk  of  such  a  deadlock 
•as  there  is  now  in  Norway,  to  save  Mr.  Morley's  tender 
heart  pain  in  one  direction,  or  to  hand  Egypt  over  to  the 
French  to  save  it  pain  in  another.  It  is  possible  that  some 
day  Egypt  will  be  able  to  do  without  an  actual  English  army 
of  occupation.  But  that  day  is  likely  to  be  brought  nearer 
rather  than  to  be  postponed  by  the  "  miserable,"  the  "  de- 
"  testable,"  event  in  which  Egyptian  troops  vanquished  the 
invaders  and  tyrants  of  Egyptian  territory. 


SOME  IBSENISMS. 

''T^HE  dramatic  critic  of  the  Dailij  Nev)s  has  been  at  an 
JL     Ibsenite  play,  and  he  is  so  irreverent  as  to  style  it 
"  an  Tbsen  Service."    The  Faithful  were  there,  all  of  them, 
and,  as  they  murmured  the  responses  in  low  devotional 
tones,  this  critic  heard  and  recorded  them.  "Psychological 
"  insight "  was  one  of  the  catch-words,  and  he  thinks  it 
answers  to  the  old  "  sensibility  "  of  Kotzebue.    There  were 
also  "  ennobled  from  within,"  "  true  inwardness,"  "  bitter- 
"  ness   of  baulked  individuality,"  "  free  will  and  spirit 
"affinity,"  and  so  forth.    What  is  this  all  about  1    What  is 
there  peculiar  to  Ibsen  in  "  the  bitterness  of  baulked  indivi- 
"  duality  "  1  If  an  Ibsenite  was  playing  his  own  ball  against 
the  best  of  two  others,  and  if  he  lifted  into  a  bunker  at  the 
hole,  then  he  would  know  the  bitterness  of  baulked  indi- 
viduality.   But  we  all  know  it,  and  every  dramatic  poefc 
has  written  on  it — only,   when  Macbeth's  ambition  is 
defeated,  and  when  Shylock's  little  game  is  up,  no  critic 
in  his  senses  talks  this  particularly  childish  jargon  on 
the  subject.    Why  do  Ibsenites  talk  it^    Every  dramatic 
writer  worth  his  salt  has  "  psychological  insight,"  only 
nobody  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  him  and  the  world 
that  it  is  so.     Sophocles  had  psychological  insight  ;  so 
had  Moli£;re,  so  had  Dumas  ;  but  they  were  born  before 
this  chatter  was  invented,  before  the  engouement  of  a 
narrow,  ignorant,  and  pedantic  culture.     Ibsen  has  his 
qualities ;  nobody  is  denying  them  ;  what  we  are  denying 
is  the  value  of  these  solemn  and  sickly  comments,  which  are 
precisely  as  critical  as  the  comments  of  Madelon  and 
Cathos  on  the  madrigals  of  Mascarille.    "  Culture,"  at 
present,  seems  to  be  excessively  short-sighted,  to  see  nothing 
but  the  idol  of  the  moment,  to  know  nothing  or  remember 
nothing  of  poets  compared  to  whom  Ibsen  is  as  a  rushlight 
to  the  sun,  to  have  no  sympathy  with  humourists,  because 
Ibsen  is  absolutely  devoid  of  humour.    There  is  not  a 
pennyweight  of  it  in  all  the  tons  of  quartz  of  his  translated 
plays,  with  the  possible  exception  of  TJie  Wild  Buck,  where 
he  seems  to  indulge  a  little  in  the  salutary  pastime  of 
laughing  at  himself.    Will  nobody  write  a  comedy  of  "The 
"  Ibsenites,"  a  modern  variety,  as  has  been  suggested  more 
than  once,  of  The  Hovers,  where  Nora  and  Hedda  Gabler 
may  swear  eternal  friendship,  and  half  of  the  characters 
discuss  their  hereditary  gout,  and  everybody  "  die  beauti- 
"  fully,"  taking  great  pains  not  to  shoot  themselves  where 
the  chunk  of  old  red  sandstone  hit  ?    Diversified  by  ballets, 
it  would  be  a  gay  performance,  and  so,  we  presume,  we  shall 
never  see  Nora  dancing  with  the  pink  stockings,  and  Hedda 
practising  with  her  celebrated  pistols,  and  all  the  wrong 
people  drinking  too  much  milk-punch.    Probably  there  ivas 
lemon  in  that  milk-punch,  and  lemon  always  disagreed  with 
Mr.  LcivBORG.    There  is,  we  venture  to  think,  some  fun  to 
be  got  out  of  The  Ibsenites,  who  are  at  least  as  absurd  as  the 
old  Sunflower  people. 
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ONE  MAN,  ONE  VOTE. 

THE  frugal  rule  that,  if  a  thing  is  kept  long  enough,  a 
use  will  some  time  or  other  be  found  for  it,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  political  fortunes  of  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  put  away  somewhere  and  forgotten.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Local 
Government  B  lard  in  iS86  on  discovering  what  was  meant 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  project  of  Home  Rule,  there  was  an 
embarrassment,  not  that  of  riches,  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  The  Dissentient  Liberals  had  carried  off  with 
them  most  of  the  available  brains  of  the  party.  Suddenly 
some  one  thought  of  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Search  was  made  in 
the  official  lumber-rooms  of  the  Liberal  party,  whei-e  he  was 
discovered,  rather  dusty  and  faded.  Aftera  little  furbishingup 
and  polishing  he  was  placed  among  the  furniture  of  the  Pre- 
sident's room  in  the  office  in  King  Street,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
occupied  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Now,  in  company 
with  other  venerable  articles  of  somewhat  outworn  fashion, 
he  adorns  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  It  is  not,  we  fear, 
likely  that  when  or  if  the  time  comes  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  migrate  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  Mr.  Stansfeld 
will  accompany  him  to  the  Front  Ministerial  Bench.  He 
will  have  to  seek  a  more  retired  and  perhaps  elevated 
ground.  But  he  will  not  be  alone  in  exile.  Half  a  dozen 
members  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  third  Cabinet,  at  least,  would, 
if  the  French  fashion  prevailed  in  England,  have  to  de- 
scribe themselves  as  in  perpetuity  anciens  mimstrcs.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  restored,  even  as  caretakers,  to  the 
places  which  they  watch  with  patient  yet  hungry  eyes. 
The  young  lions  are  eager  for  the  prey.  The  old  lions 
— stiff  in  the  joints,  with  broken  teeth  and  blunted  claws — 
will  have  to  recognize  that  their  day  is  over.  There  are 
under-secretaries,  secretaries  of  boards,  and  vice-presidents, 
whom  nothing  less  than  the  Cabinet  will  content;  and 
there  are  aspiring  spirits  below  the  gangway  who  are  eager 
to  place  their  feet  on  the  first  round  of  the  official  ladder. 

Whatever  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  him,  Mr. 
Stansfeld  is  still  the  latest  Gladstonian  President  of  the 
Local  Government,  and  in  that  character  he  is  sent  for, 
and  entrusted  with  such  motions  as  the  Opposition  thinks 
it  right  to  bring  forward  on  questions  coming  within  the 
scope  of  that  Board.  The  details  of  the  electoral  arrange- 
ments of  the  country  belong  to  it.  Therefore,  Mr.  Stans- 
feld has  had  the  privilege  granted  to  him  of  moving  what 
is  popularly  called  "  The  one  man,  one  vote  "  resolution, 
which,  unless  accident  or  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  prowling  about 
and  seeking  what  private  members'  days  he  may  devour, 
interpose,  he  will  move  next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  asks  the  House  of  Commons  to  affirm  the 
principle  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  for  more 
than  one  electoral  ai  ea  during  the  continuance  of  one  and 
the  same  register.  To  this  there  are  divers  amendments; 
Mr.  HowoRTH  affirming  that  the  adjustment  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the 
number  of  their  Parliamentary  electors  should  accompany 
any  change  in  the  law.  Mr.  Whitmore  demands  the  same 
readjustment  while  retaining  the  present  freehold  qualifica- 
tion. Mr.  James  Maclean  would  take  into  account  taxation 
as  well  as  population.  Sir  Egbert  Fowler  asks  the  House  to 
decline  to  re-open  the  question  of  Parliamentary  representa- 
tion so  soon  after  the  settlement  of  1885.  Something  more 
than  the  question  of  time  is  involved  in  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
resolution.  There  are  considerations  of  good  faith.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward  the  Beform  scheme  of 
1885  he  recommended  it  as  a  measure  of  pure  enfran- 
chisement. It  admitted  the  masses,  but  it  did  not  in  any 
degree  disfranchise  the  classes.  It  added  qualifications,  but 
it  did  not  take  any  qualification  away.  Mr.  Gladstone 
dwelt  on  this  feature  of  the  measure  as  entitling  it  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  support  of  the  Conservative  party. 
It  united  the  claims  of  tradition  and  progress,  and  balanced 
innovation  by  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order.  The 
direct  representation  of  persons  was  increased  ;  but  the  re- 
presentation of  property  was  not  done  away  with.  The 
circumstances  amid  which  the  Representation  Bill  and  the 
Seats  Bill,  which  the  Conservative  party  had  declined  to 
consider  apart,  were  passed,  the  conferences  held  in  Down- 
ing Street  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  certain  colleagues  of  either,  by  which  the  arrangements 
of  the  dual  measure  were  finally  agreed  on,  gave  it  in  a 
certain  sense  the  character  of  a  treaty  or  concordat,  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  an  honourable  vinderstanding.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  effect,  said,  "  Assent  to  this  extension  of  the  franchise, 
"  and  to  this  distribution  of  seats,  and  I  will  abstain  from 


"  disturbing  the  existing  property  qualification."  If  ho 
had  added,  "  When  I  have  got  what  I  want  I  will  with- 
"  draw  the  consideration  which  I  oftered  for  it,"  it  is 
possible  that  the  measures  of  1885  might  have  assumed 
a  different  character  from  that  which  they  now  bear.  On 
this  point  we  do  not  insist  very  strongly.  Lord  Salisbury 
knew  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885.  Not  perhaps  so  well  as  he 
knows  him  now,  but  still  well  enough  to  be  aware  that  Mr. 
Gladstone's  pledges  bind  him  only  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
venient for  him  to  observe  them.  A  promise,  in  1885,  not 
to  disturb  a  certain  order  of  things  does  not,  in  terms,, 
involve  an  undertaking  not  to  disturb  it  in  1891.  If  Lord' 
Salisbury  inferred  that  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  the  main- 
tenance of  the  property  qualification  for  the  franchise  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  new  system,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  an  older  Parliamentary  hand  than 
Lord  Salisburv.  It  was  not  in  the  bond.  It  may  be  that 
the  conditions  of  the  franchise,  and  of  the  redistribution  of 
seats,  were  accepted  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  belief  that 
the  freehold  qualification  guarded  the  interests  of  property, 
so  as  appreciably  to  compensate  for  this  strengthening  of 
the  popular  element  in  the  constituencies.  Still,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  not  in  any  formal  way  bound  to  maintain,  a 
Session  longer  than  suited  him,  the  provisions  which  were, 
in  some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  compact  with  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders.  If  he  had  been  so  bound  the  result  might  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  very  different.  Changing  circum- 
stances and  an  open  mind  carry  a  dispensing  power  with 
them. 

Mr.  Stansfeld  personally,  of  course,  is  not  concerned 
with  the  violation  of  the  understanding  of  1885.  He  was 
not  a  party  to  it — he  was  not  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet.  Whei-e  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  nobody 
knows.  But  he  brings  forward  the  motion,  not  as  Mr. 
Stansfeld  merely,  but  as  the  spokesman  of  the  authors  of 
the  Bill  of  1885.  We  are  by  no  means  confident  that  the 
measure  would  have  the  effect,  anticipated  from  it  by  its 
supporters,  of  strengthening  the  Radical  element  in  the 
constituencies.  The  majority  of  the  out-voters,  whom  the 
pojiular  imagination  depicts  as  rushing  from  constituency 
to  constituency  to  swamp  the  residential  voters,  are  not 
countiy  gentlemen  of  large  estates  in  half  a  dozen  coun- 
ties. In  much  larger  numbers  probably  they  are  thrifty 
tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  better  class  who,  with  the 
aid  of  societies  established  for  the  purpose,  have  invested 
their  savings  in  freeholds.  In  these  classes  there  is,  no 
doubt,  a  large  and  increasingly  strong  Conservative  con- 
tingent ;  but,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  and  senti- 
ments which  have  survived  the  state  of  things  in  which 
they  originated,  the  majority  of  them  are  probably  Radical. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  maintenance  or  the  abo- 
lition of  the  qualification  which  Mr.  Stansfeld  desires  to 
do  away  would  change  half  a  dozen  seats  at  the  next  gene- 
ral election.  As  regards  a  more  distant  future  it  would 
diminish  the  influence,  not  of  the  wealthy  classes,  with 
estates  in  different  counties,  whose  voting  power  is  their 
least  power,  but  of  the  soberer  and  more  frugal,  and,  in  a 
sense  larger  than  the  party  one,  the  more  Conservative 
portion  of  the  working  and  lower  middle  class.  In  this 
respect  such  effect  as  it  might  have  would,  on  the  whole,  be 
mischievous. 

Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolution  is  the  application,  in  a  very 
partial  and  halting  way,  to  our  present  electoral  system  of 
Bentham's  principle,  that  in  political  arrangements  every 
man  ought  to  count  as  one,  and  no  man  as  more  than  one. 
If  a  man,  let  us  say,  has  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Crescent,  an 
estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  another  estate  in  Northumber- 
land, he  is  one  man,  but  he  may  be,  and  probably  is,  three 
voters.  Perhaps  this  electoral  pluralist  ought  to  be  well 
content  that  the  New  Radicalism — speaking  through  Mr. 
Stansfeld — is  satisfied  with  directly  taking  away  two  of 
his  votes,  and  does  not  do  it  by  the  indirect,  but  more 
effective,  process  of  taking  away  two  of  the  estates  in  virtue 
of  which  he  has  hitherto  voted.  If  the  "one  man,  one 
"  vote  "  principle  is  sound,  why  not  the  "  one  man,  one 
"  house,"  or  the  "  one  man,  one  acre  "  principle  2  If, 
however,  Mr.  Stansfeld's  theory  is  to  be  fairly  applied 
it  must  be  enlarged  to  the  hmits  of  Bentham's  doc- 
trine, and  one  man's  vote  must  not  be  allowed  to 
count  for  more  than  another  man's  vote.  Logically  car- 
ried out,  this  doctrine  would  land  us  in  Mr.  Hare's 
scheme  of  proportional  representation,  or  some  other  ar- 
rangement by  which  "  each  fair  burgh,  numerically  free, 
"  will  choose  its  members  by  the  rule  of  three."  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  Mr.  Courtney.    The  temptation,  we 
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venture  to  predict,  will  be  too  strong  for  the  reticence 
which  convention  imposes  on  the  Chairman  of  Committees. 
It  will  be  fort  que  lui.  Short,  however,  of  this  revolu- 
tionary application  of  the  doctrine,  it  will  require  a  redistri- 
bution of  seats  among  existing  constituencies.  Confining 
ourselves  to  the  three  constituent  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  according  to  a 
return  presented  to  Parliament  last  Session,  illngland  and 
Wales,  assuming  equality  of  voting  power,  would  return  to 
Parliament  512  members  instead  of  495,  and  Ireland  ?>6 
instead  of  103,  Scotland,  as  now,  electing  72.  The  bearing 
of  this  re- apportionment  upon  the  chances  of  a  Gladstonian 
majority,  the  securing  of  which  dictates  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
resolution,  is  obvious.  In  Ireland  itself  the  Protestant  and 
manufacturing  North  would  gain  probably  in  a  not  less 
proportion  over  the  Roman  Catholic  and  agricultural  West 
or  South.  To  Mr.  Stansfeld's  principle,  fairly  applied, 
there  is  no  reason  that  Conservatives  on  party  grounds 
should  object.  But  this  fair  application  of  it  is  not  intended, 
and,  if  the  Gladstonians  should  come  into  power,  will  not 
be  made.  Their  aim  is  to  deprive  English  opinion  of  its 
just  preponderance  in  the  Councils  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  England  is  not  Gladstonian. 


THE  DECAY  OF  IROiXY. 

THE  case  of  Matthews  v.  Gilbert  is  not  a  particularly 
interesting  one,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  the  parties 
are  concerned.  Local  elections  not  unfrequently  lead  to 
personal  abuse,  and  personal  abuse  not  unfrequently  gives 
employment  to  lawyers.  It  is  true  that  there  were  some 
peculiarities  in  Matthews  v.  Gilbert,  which,  indeed,  alone 
made  a  serious  defence  possible.  In  the  first  place,  the 
libel  on  the  plaintiff  was  ostensibly,  and  in  great  part 
actually,  a  libel  on  somebody  else.  In  the  second  place, 
the  publication  consisted,  not  in  printing  the  document,  or 
even  in  circulating  it,  but  in  reading  it  aloud  at  a  pothouse. 
In  the  third  place,  the  defendant  was  not  the  author  of 
the  libel.  In  fact,  A  having  written  a  defamatory  docu- 
ment of  and  concerning  B,  with  incidental  reflections  upon 
C,  p  recited  it  to  E,  F,  and  G.  Whereupon  C  brought  an 
action  against  D,  and  recovered  a  hundred  pounds.  In 
these  circumstances,  D  would  probably  be  thought  not  to 
have  done  badly.  A  recent  example  has  proved  that  it  is 
dangerous,  as  well  as  mean,  to  defame  people  because  you 
think  they  are  dead.  For  they  may  happen  to  be  alive, 
and  you  may  find  that  you  have  caught  a  Tartar  unawares. 
The  author  of  the  libel  on  Mr.  Matthews  appears  to  have 
thought,  for  some  reason  or  other,  that  he  might  with  im- 
punity say  what  he  liked  about  two  people  he  disliked 
bearing  the  name  of  Rumney,  or  that  he  would  stand  the 
shot  for  the  fun,  but  to  have  forgotten,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal,  that  he  was  including  a  third  party  in  his  general 
aspersions.  One  of  the  Eumneys  was  a  candidate  for  the 
County  Council  of  Middlesex,  another  candidate  being  Mr. 
Matthews,  who  is  a  mechanic  in  the  Small  Arms  Factory 
at  Enfield.  Mr.  Matthews,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  desperately  set  upon  entering  public  life 
through  that  modest  channel.  Mr.  Matthews  forgot  the 
day,  and  handed  in  his  checks,  or  tendered  his  nomination 
paper,  on  the  22  nd  of  January,  instead  of  the  21st.  This 
was  too  late,  and  so  his  candidature  lapsed.  These  scarcely 
seem  promising  materials  from  which  to  construct  a  libel. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  provincial  malice  is  equal  to  most 
things,  and  the  libel  in  this  instance  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  hundred  pounder.  It  was  said  of  the  late  Serjeant 
Ballantine,  in  his  professional  character,  that  there  was 
no  human  act,  however  innocent  it  might  look,  for  which 
he  could  not  suggest  a  motive  at  once  plausible  and  dis- 
reputable. But,  of  course,  he  was  a  great  artist,  which 
the  Enfield  scandal-monger  is  certainly  not. 

_  Most  libels,  like  most  speakers,  begin  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  point,  and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  composition  also  exhibits  the  decay  of  irony, 
which  threatens  to  sink  below  even  the  primitive  and 

familiar  level  of  "  You're  a  pretty  fellow  "  :  "  I  H  

"  H  ,  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  give  notice  that'  I  shall, 

"  at  the  next  Parliamentary  election,  oflPer  myself  as  a 
"  candidate.  Had  I  put  up  at  the  last  election  no  one  else 
"  would  have  stood  a  chance.  All  the  electors  know  I  am 
"the  working-man's  friend;  indeed,  I  love  them,  if  they 
"  have  any  money  or  votes."  This  kind  of  thing  is  in- 
sufferable, and  its  imbecility  might  fairly  be  considered  in 


aggravation  of  damages.  It  is  followed  by  minute  and 
detailed  slander  of  the  PiUMNEYS,  which,  true  or  false, 
refined  or  vulgar,  is  at  least  definite  and  intelligible.  The 
RuMNEYS,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  are  very  smart; 
what  the  members  of  Mrs.  Micawber's  family  were  in  the 
opinion  of  Mis.  Micawber.  These  elaborate  accusations 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  money  or  votes,"  which 
might  otherwise  puzzle  the  commentator.  *'  Hie  locus,"  he 
might  say,  "est  valde  difficilis.  In  Anglia  enim  sufTra- 
"  giorum  petitores  dare  solebant  pecuniam,  non  recipere. 
"  Haud  scio  an  debeamus  legere  '  influence  '  pro  '  money.' 
"  Confer  eam  notam  locutionem  '  vote  and  influence '  in 
"  concionibus  ad  populum  passim  inveniendam."  A  well- 
known  politician  who  lately  took  part  in  a  contested  election 
was  ofiered  his  travelling  expenses  by  the  agent.  "  No,  no, 
"  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  itinerant  legislator ;  "  don't  waste 
"  them  on  me  ;  I  have  no  vote."  Here,  however,  the  allu- 
sion to  the  golden  key  has  another  and  a  more  sinister  mean- 
ing. The  libel  on  Mr.  Matthews  was  contained  in  the 
following  sentence,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Rumney  : — "  It 
"  is  true  that  after  Matthews  retired  from  the  contest  I 
"  had  a  private  interview  with  him,  after  which  he  and 
"  his  committee  publicly  asked  his  supporters  to  vote  for 
"  me,  which  put  me  at  the  head  of  the  poll."  This  was 
found  by  the  jury  to  be  an  imputation  of  bribery,  and, 
indeed,  the  harmless  meaning  which  Mr.  Justice  Charles 
told  them  they  might  put  upon  it  would  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  rules  of  interpretation,  somewhat 
strained.  "  Invective,"  saiil  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  sen- 
tentious felicity  which  distinguished  him,  "  invective  is  a 
"  great  ornament  of  debate.  But  insolence  is  not  invective." 
Irony  is  a  great  literary  weapon.  But  impertinence  is  not 
irony,  as  many  people  besides  the  Enfield  scribbler  require 
to  be  reminded. 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

IT  would  hardly  be  just  or  correct  to  say  that  the  whole 
interest  of  yesterday  week's  debate  on  Mr.  Pritchard 
Morgan's  motion  for  Disestablishment  in  Wales  was  con- 
fined to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  In  some  others,  indeed, 
no  man  could  find  interest.  Mr.  Dillwyn's  stale  Libera- 
tionist  platitudes  and  fallacies,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
childish  jKtitio  principit  about  the  Irish  Church,  may  indeed 
be  neglected.  But  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan's  opening 
speech,  though  containing  no  argument,  was  interesting  as 
showing  how  utterly  unable  colonially  trained  eyesight  is  to 
see  English  facts,  and  therefore  as  suggesting  cautions  on 
the  danger  of  too  hastily  judging  colonial  affairs  by  English 
eyes.  Mr.  Raikes's  opposition  to  the  motion  was  vigorous, 
and,  to  anybody  who  cared  to  listen  to  argument  (which 
probably  not  ten  men  in  the  House  did),  convincing.  Sir 
Joseph  Bailey  put  the  facts  fairly  and  well,  and  the 
Solicitor- General  took  the  motion  itself  to  j^ieces  in 
a  workmanlike  fashion.  But  as  far  as  argument  went, 
we  have  already  told  the  plain  and  sufficient,  if  not 
very  satisfactory,  truth  that  none  was  wanted.  No  one 
who  objects  on  principle,  or  who  wishes  to  curry  favour 
with  those  who  object  on  principle,  to  a  National  Church, 
would  listen  if  so-called  Churchmen  were  proved  to  be  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Welsh  people,  and  it  does  not  matter 
one  jot  to  those  who  hold  the  true  theory  of  a  National 
Church  whether  they  are  or  not. 

But  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  was  looked  forward  to 
with  some  curiosity,  and  it  did  much  more  than  satisfy  ex- 
pectation. It  was  much  desired  to  see  how  he  would — to 
use  a  delightful  phrase  of  his  own — "  dispose,  as  far  as  the 
"  words  are  susceptible  of  verbal  explanation,"  of  a  certain 
speech  of  his  own  since  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  uttered  in  reply,  we  think,  to  that  pet  hero  of 
the  Nonconformist  conscience,  the  late  Mr.  Justice,  then 
Mr.,  Watkin  Williams.  This  speech  declared  the  impos- 
sibility of  separating  the  Welsh  Church  from  the  Eng. 
lish.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  could  explain  this  away  was 
certain  beforehand.  "  Gentlemen,  I  can  conceive  an 
"  elephant,"  a  late  Professor  of  Logic  used  to  say, 
proudly,  and  if  Mr.  Wall  could  conceive  an  elephant, 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  certainly  explain  one  away. 
But  how  he  would  do  it  was  the  point  of  interest.  He 
did  it  in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  he  showed  that  Mr. 
Pritchard  Morgan's  motion  was  historically  inaccurate 
and  morally  unjust.  He  proved  that  "  the  Church  of 
"  England  in  Wales  "  is  a  simply  silly  phrase  as  to  the 
past — with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval  when  no  part 
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of  England  was  in  a  much  better  state  than  Wales  itself. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  draw  a  glowing  picture  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  doing  its  duty.  He 
showed  that  in  no  part  of  England  are  both  clergy  and 
laity  working  better  or  making  larger  contributions  to  the 
Church.  He  had  said  Quis  separab/t.  ?  when  Mr.  Watkin 
WiLLiAJis  was  tlie  spokesman  of  the  Nonconformist  con- 
science, and  the  Church  was  better  now  than  then.  But — 
and  here  the  speaker  pas.sed  from  premisses  to  conclu- 
sions with  one  of  those  kangaroo  leaps  which  only 
he  can  take — it  was  the  Church  of  the  classes,  not 
of  the  masses  (one  class  to  two  mass  is  odd,  surely  1), 
and  the  majority  of  the  Welsh  members  were  against  it. 
Therefore  the  historical  claims  of  the  Church,  its  vindoubted 
legal  position,  its  ever-increasing,  and  ever  more  successful, 
efforts  to  do  its  work  go  for  nothing.  It  will  go  on,  Mr. 
Gladstone  piously  hopes,  "  from  elevation  to  elevation  "  ; 
and  that  it  may  do  so  he  adds,  "  Down  with  it,  down 
"  with  it,  even  to  the  ground  !  " 

The  pi'oceeding  is,  indeed,  remarkable;  but  it  is  less 
original  than  Mr.  Gladstone  sometimes  is.  It  had  been, 
if  a  famous  paradox  is  right,  anticipated  by  a  very  cele- 
brated historical  chaiacter.  It  must  be  in  imitation  of 
him  that  Mr.  Gladstone  hands  over  the  Welsh  Church 
to  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Adraiiaji,  that  she  may  learn  to 
display  those  virtues  which  she  possesses  yet  more  signally, 
and  may  add  to  them  the  crowning  grace  of  Apostolic 
destitution. 


OBITUARY  PROSE. 

IN  the  wanderings  of  Huckleberry  Finn  he  once  came 
on  traces  of  a  young  elegiac  poet  named  Ejimiline.  She 
seized  each  occasion  of  a  death  in  a  taniily,  and  was  punctual 
with  her  "  tribute  "  in  verse.  Indeed,  the  neighbours  said 
it  was  the  doctor  first,  then  Emmiline,  and  then  the  under- 
taker.   Of  her  effusions  we  only  recall  one  verse  : — • 

It  was  not  mumps  tliat  sluiok  his  frame, 

Xor  nieaslps  diro,  with  spots  ; 
Not  these  etKiood  the  sacieii  name 

Of  Stephen  Dowcll  Botts. 

Emmilikes  of  this  kind  are  happily  rare  in  England  ;  but 
many  brief  tributes  in  prose,  and  in  a  taste  worthy  of 
E.\iiiiline's  Muse,  are  found  in  the  Notices  of  Deaths.  The 
lugubriously  ridiculous,  which  is  such  a  near  neighbour  of 
death  and  sorrow,  is  in  these  particularly  and  persistently 
revealed.  The  notices  are  so  queerly  confidential.  It  seems 
odd  to  record  that  a  poor  gentleman  was  "suffocated  in  his 
"  bath  by  the  fumes  of  a  geyser."  Then  we  have  the  de- 
cease of  a  sage  of  ninety,  and  we  are  informed  that  "  for 
"  more  tlian  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
"  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  a  faithful  disciple  of  its 
"  founder,  Auguste  Cosite."  It  is  very  much  to  his  credit 
that  he  did  not  take  up  these  notions  till  he  was  decidedly 
past  his  prime.  But  why  drag  the  excesses  of  old  age  into 
the  garisli  light  of  day  ?  We  shall  next  read,  "  In  Memory 
"  of  Peter  Magnus,  Esq.,  born  1792,  died  February  10,  1891. 
"  For  his  last  six  months  he  was  a  believer  in  Ibsenism." 
The  frailties  of  eld  ought  rather  to  be  piously  veiled 
than  proclaimed  aloud.  Besides,  who  wants  to  know  ? 
Then  we  come  to  a  lady  who  was  "  promoted  from  the 
"  Kindergarten  of  earth  to  the  High  School  of  Paradi.se." 
The  19th  of  April  always  finds  an  enthusiast  to  advertise 
that,  on  this  day  in  1824,  "George  Gordon  Noel,  Lord 
"  Byron,  died  in  a  glorious  cause  at  Missolonghi."  "  The 
"  young — the  beautiful — the  brave."  Perhaps  the  very 
queerest  and  most  confidential  announcement  tells  of  one  who 
died  "  after  three  days'  scarlet  fever,  caught  by  relying  on  the 
"  word  of  a  Swiss  doctor."  This  gives  us  too  much  or  too 
little.  What  did  the  Swiss  physician  give  his  word  for  1 
He  may  have  told  his  patient  the  height  of  the  Mattei-horn, 
or  pledged  his  f;uth  that  Alas  I  is  a  good  novel,  but  how- 
could  anyone  catch  scarlet  fever  of  a  malignant  type  by 
reposing  on  the  Helvetian  leech's  opinion  1  Besides,  it  is 
hard  on  all  Swiss  doctoiu  Many  English  people  believe 
that  all  foreign  doctors  are  antiquated  quacks,  and  all  their 
practice  still  in  the  condition  of  MoLii>RE's  time.  They 
are,  of  course,  as  well  educated  and  trustworthy  as  English 
doctors.  But  people  will  retain  a  prejudice  that  one  may 
catch  scarlet  fever  by  relying  on  their  words.  Next  we 
have  the  decease  of  a  lady  concerning  whom  it  is  recorded 
that  "  Sunlight  falls  upon  the  page  with  that  dear  name." 
What  page  1  Another  was  "  a  perfect  daughter,  mother, 
"  sister,   aunt,   wife,  and   friend."     Nothing  could  be 


more  complete  ;  but  why,  except  on  a  tombstone,  tell 
the  world  about  these  retiring  virtues?  Of  another,  a 
gentleman,  it  is  written,  "Love,  reverence,  and  devotion 
"  animate  those  who  hold  his  memory  dear."  A  gentleman 
adds  to  the  notice  of  his  wife's  death,  "  Mv  beloved  has  gone 
"  into  the  garden  to  gather  lilies.  No  cards."  "  No  fiowers  " — ■ 
a  common  entry — would  in  this  case  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. A  poor  old  lady  is  branded  as  "  Dear  Ma,  dear 
"  Grandma,  dear  Aunty."  Yet  again,  to  the  notice  of  a 
man's  death  is  appended,  "  He  was  kind,  simple,  and  true; 
"  his  whole  life — Love  !  "  In  a  more  fluent  vein  we  are 
advised  that  a  lady  was  "  Possessed  of  high  talents,  warm 
"  heart,  and  liberal  hand,  and  she  was  univer.sally  respected 
"  and  beloved."  Occasionally  a  whole  pedigree  is  given. 
Such  and  such  a  person  was  "  son  of  A.  and  great-grandson 
"  of  the  late  Sir  B.  C.  Bart."  Sometimes  the  notice  rises 
to  poetry  : — 

No  partings  yonder ; 

Hearts  cannot  sever. 
Dearer  and  fonder. 

Hands  clasp  for  ever. 

The  motives  which  urge  people  to  make  these  confidences 
in  such  a  curious  place  are,  doubtless,  respectable.  These 
few  lines  are  meant  to  be  all  the  biography  of  the  dead,  who 
are  fortunate  in  that  the  review  is  brief,  and  they  are  the 
only  public  expression  within  reach  of  the  survivors.  But 
it  would  really  be  wiser  and  more  reverent  to  omit  those 
quaint  tributes,  not  to  scatter  these  lilies  from  hands  any- 
thing but  full.  It  is  a  case  in  which  "  only  silence  suiteth 
"  best,"  and  speech  borders  on  burlesque. 


SHOWING  SYMPATHY. 

WE  will  not,  after  so  many  years'  pursuit  of  virtue, 
adopt  the  bad  practice  of  deceiving  our  readers. 
Therefore,  we  will  begin  our  comment  on  the  projected 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employed  by  saying  that  we 
could  wish  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  "  the  other  side."  It 
is  one  of  those  things  of  which  it  is  so  much  more  easy  to 
show  the  con  than  the  pro.  How  pleasant  it  would  be,  for 
instance,  to  ask  "  the  other  side "  what  the  reference  to 
the  Royal  Commission  is  to  be  !  The  question  of  the  method 
of  conducting  work  on  railways  is,  it  appears,  to  be  ruled 
out.  A  particular  Committee  is  hitting  on  that.  This,  of 
course,  might  suggest  another  query.  How  comes  it  that 
the  Ministry  decided  to  make  that  particular  inquiry  if  it 
had  already  decided  to  make  the  more  general  one  ]  If, 
again,  the  Royal  Commission  was  only  decided  on  quite 
recently,  what  has  suggested  it  1  Was  it  Lord  Randolph 
CiiuRrniLL's  pronouncement  that  a  display  of  ".sympathy  " 
with  labour  would  be  useful  with  a  General  Election  not  so 
far  off — his  and  other  voices  to  the  same  effect '(  We  hope 
not.  For  the  rest,  the  reference  is  but  vague,  as  far  as  we 
yet  know  it.  The  relations  of  employers  and  employed 
might  include  the  relations  of  merchants  and  bankers  to 
'  their  clerks,  of  the  publishers  to  their  tame  authors,  and  of 
editors  to  the  contributors.  Are  the  sorrows  of  the  able 
I  editor  whose  literary  gentlemen  will  write  twice  as  much 
as  is  wanted,  and  will  bring  in  King  Charles's  head,  and 
the  corresponding  sorrows  of  the  contributor  whose  finest 
thoughts  are  unmercifully  slain  with  blue  pencils,  to  come 
before  the  Royal  Commission  1  If  so,  we  pity  the  Royal 
Commission. 

But  this  is  all  flippant  nonsense.  We  know  very  well 
what  is  meant  by  employers  and  employed.  They  are  easy 
terms  to  define  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  Royal  Com- 
missions. In  a  general  way,  the  best  definition  is  that  the 
employers  are  those  whose  employed  are  liable  to  strike, 
and  employed  are  those  whose  votes  are  likely  to  be  at  once 
valuable  and  uncertain.  The  practical  man  knows  what  he 
means  when  he  uses  the  terms,  and  that  is  enough.  Still, 
having  got  so  far,  one  is  not  much  nearer  understanding 
what  good  the  Commission  can  possibly  do.  So  much 
depends  on  such  uncertain  things.  If,  for  example,  em- 
ployers are  convinced  that  they  ought  to  make  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  their  capital,  and  that  their  emioyped  should 
want  for  food  before  they  want  for  fortunes— if  the  employed 
are  convinced  that  wages  should  keep  always  rising,  irre- 
spective of  the  state  of  the  market,  what  can  a  Royal  Com- 
mission do  with  such  unreasonable  people?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  employers  and  employed  alike  understand  that 
business  is  a  matter  of  give  and  take,  and  that  it  is  often 
worth  while  to  sacrifice  money  in  this  world  for  other  things. 
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they  can  get  on  very  well  without  Royal  Commissions.  It 
is  a  saying,  too,  that  an  ounce  of  help  is  worth  a  pound  of 
sympathy,  and  what  help  can  Royal  Commissions  bring  1 
To  matters  which  depend  on  the  higgling  of  the  market 
very  little.  If  the  labour  question  as  it  stands  at  this 
moment  is  taken  to  supply  an  example,  it  really  does  not 
appear  what,  given  the  delusions  of  the  labourers.  State 
direction  could  have  done  to  avert  the  struggle  of  the  last 
two  years.  Tbe  men  could  not  have  been  forced  to  work 
against  their  will.  The  employers  might  have  been  coerced 
into  yielding,  but  that  would  only  have  raised  the  demands 
of  the  Unions,  and  then  the  fight  would  have  come  on 
again.  As  it  is,  a  settlement  seems  to  be  forming  by  the 
working  of  the  balance  of  power  between  the  Federation  and 
the  Unions — a  settlement  which,  for  the  greater  gloiy  of 
human  sagacity,  will  leave  things  pretty  much  where  they 
were  before  the  waste  and  the  contention  began.  But  of 
the  making  of  objections  to  the  Royal  Commission  there 
need  be  no  end.  It  is  obvious  that  the  showing  of  sym- 
pathy to  voters  at  the  approach  of  a  General  Election  is  not 
unselfish,  and  may  not  be  wise.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind  may  be  a  mere  starting  of  the  "  Condi- 
"  tion  of  England  Question,"  which  was  not  thought  prac- 
tical when  Mr.  Carlyle  suggested  it.  But  there  is  something 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  we  take  it  to  be  this.  The 
nature  of  man  is  such  that  he  is  soothed  by  sympathy.  His 
words  are  apt,  as  Sancho  Panza  said,  to  rot  inside  him 
when  he  is  not  allowed  to  roll  them  out.  If  he  is  enabled 
to  state  them  to  a  "  sympathetic  "  audience,  the  mere  relief 
the  permission  gives  has  often  a  soothing  effect.  Besides, 
having  to  state  your  grievances  before  an  audience  which 
can  put  questions  and  demand  definitions  leads  to  the 
clarifying  of  your  ideas.  It  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content will  be  suspended  by  the  mere  knowledge  that  a 
board  of  gentlemen  has  been  appointed  to  listen  to  it.  And, 
to  be  frank,  if  you  cannot  govern  without  "  labour,"  you 
must  govern  with  it  as  best  you  can.  Whatever  has  power 
will  have  its  way  more  or  less,  and  labour  has  power — ergo 
it  gets  its  Royal  Commission.  If  mischief  comes  of  the 
concession,  it  will  have  to  be  opposed  in  its  turn. 


THE  IRISH  SITUATION. 

"TTTE  cannot  wonder  at  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  Glad- 
V  T    Etonians  to  get  quit  of  Mr.  Parnell  on  some  terms  or 
other,  either  by  subduing  or  squaring  him,  or  else  by  effecting 
some  arrangement  by  which  they  may  plausibly  maintain 
that  he  has  been  subdued  or  squared.    For,  undoubtedly, 
he  is  the  most  troublesome  of  opj^onents,  and  he  has  never 
shown  himself  more  dangerous  and  damaging  than  since  he 
lowered  his  weapon  after  the  Kilkenny  election,  and  pro- 
fessed willingness  for  a  compromise.     Every  Gladstonian 
now  perceives  what,  to  do  them  justice,  some  of  them  fore- 
saw would  be  the  case — that  the  Boulogne  conferences  have 
been  so  much  clear  gain  to  Mr.  Parnell  ;  that  no  one  has 
got  anything  out  of  those  negotiations  but  himself,  and  that 
what  he  has  got  he  is  already  beginning,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  address,  to  turn  to  excellent  account. 
Thanks  in  part  to  the  money  difiiculty,  and  in  part  to  the 
impressionable  nature  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  he  has  now  man- 
aged to  put  the  McCarthyites  inextricably  in  the  wrong 
before,  not  the  "  hillside  men  "  alone,  but  the  great  body  of 
his  countrymen.  Obvious  though  his  purpose  may  have  been 
even  to  the  two  men  with  whom  he  has  been  parleying,  they 
have  not  cared  or  have  not  dared  to  make  any  effort  to  thwart 
it.    They  have,  on  the  contrary,  aided  it  by  the  energy  and 
earnestness  with  which  they  threw  themselves  into  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  by  their  refusal,  after  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  at  compromise,  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  Mr. 
Parnell's  opponents.   He  has  now,  therefore,  succeeded  in 
showing  that  the  two  most  popular  leaders  in  Ireland  after 
himself  are,  to  put  it  at  its  lowest,  certainly  not  prepared  to 
repudiate  him  as  a  leader ;  and  he  may  even  be  said  to  have 
made  them  show  in  the  extremely  vague  and  indefinite 
character  of  their  valedictory  utterances  that  they  expect 
many  things  to  happen  during  the  next  six  months,  and 
prefer  to  keep  themselves  absolutely  free  from  any  embar- 
rassing obligations  in  the  meantime.    It  is  merely  idle, 
then,  for  the  disconcerted  Gladstonians  to  pretend  that  the 
failure  of  the  Boulogne  Conference  leaves  matters  where 
they  were  before.    They  know  well,  and  they  chafe  under 
the  knowledge,  that  Mr.  Parnell's  position  in  Ireland  has 
been  sensibly  strengthened  by  it,  and  that  of  his  adversaries 
proportionately  weakened. 


It  must  be  with  deepening  anxiety,  too,  that  the 
Gladstonian  notes  the  regained  moderation  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
tone.  For  the  English  McCarthyites  this  is  a  very  ugly 
sign  indeed.  It  shows  that  Mr.  Parnell,  while,  of  course, 
holding  himself  in  readiness  to  renew  his  appeal  to  the 
hillside  men,  and  to  talk  the  language  of  sedition  when- 
ever occasion  may  serve,  has  decided  that  the  present 
opportunity  is  proj^itious  for  an  address  to  those  constitu- 
tional waverers  among  his  countrymen  who  may  be 
hesitating  between  Mr.  McCarthy  and  himself.  No 
speech  could  have  been  more  skilfully  adapted  to  this 
purpose  than  that  which  he  delivered  early  in  the  present 
week  at  Roscommon.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  which  a 
Gladstonian  could  reasonably  object  to,  and,  indeed,  there 
is  little  which  Gladstonians  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
aflirmed  themselves.  The  speaker  is  even  careful  at  the  close 
of  his  speech  to  repeat  one  of  the  old  commonplaces,  so  rarely 
on  his  lips  of  late,  about  the  willingness  of  Ireland  to  "  give 
"  every  guarantee  to  England  that  Imperial  interests  shall 
"  not  be  injured,  or  come  under  any  shadow  of  i-isk  of 
"  damage,"  under  a  Home  Rule  settlement.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  contends,  with  undeniable  force,  that  the 
promises  made  to  Ireland  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  considera- 
tion of  these  guarantees,  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Irish  Nationalist  aspirations,  and,  what  is 
more,  that  the  anti-Parnellites  dare  not  deny  it.  The 
Gladstonian  assurances  would,  he  said,  be  "  thrown  back  by 
"  the  indignant  hand  "  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  face  of  those 
who  pretended  to  offer  them  as  satisfactory,  and,  he  added, 
"  there  is  not  one  of  the  seceders  who  will  venture  to  say, 
"  in  private  or  in  public,  that  these  assurances  are  satisfac- 
"  tory.  I  should  like  to  see  them  come  among  the  people 
"  of  Ireland  and  say  that  they  are."  And  the  strength — 
for  Gladstonian  hopes  of  reunion,  the  fatal  strength — of  Mr. 
Parnell's  position  is  that  what  he  here  says  about  the 
seceders  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  strict  and  literal 
truth.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  and  the  other 
discomfited  gentlemen,  whistling  for  a  wind  to  carry 
them  back  to  office,  know  well  that,  in  the  language  of 
Martin  Chuzzlewit's  friend,  it  is  "  dreadful  true."  The 
McCarthyites  do  not  dare  to  go  to  Ireland  and  say  that  they 
find  the  Gladstonian  offers  satisfactory ;  that  they  approve 
of  the  reservation  of  the  land  question  to  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that,  as  to  the 
control  of  the  police,  "  it  is  of  no  consequence,  thank  you," 
and  they  will  be  equally  well  pleased  to  be  permitted  to 
obtain  command  of  their  own  Constabulary  three,  four,  or 
five  years  after  Ireland  gets  her  Parliament  on  College 
Green.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley  know  perfectly 
well  in  their  own  hearts  that  when  Mr.  Parnell  pro- 
nounces the  police  arrangement  to  be  the  perpetuation 
of  the  "  brand  of  slavery  and  serfdom  on  the  Irish 
"  people  "  ;  and  when  he  declares  that  the  reservation 
of  the  land  question  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  in- 
tended to  "  afford  a  pretext  for  commanding  the  alle- 
"  giance  of  the  Irish  members  to  the  English  Liberal 
"  party,"  he  is  saying  things  which,  whether  true  or 
false,  fair  or  unfair,  will  obtain  the  assent  of  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  Irish  Nationalists,  and  which  neither 
Mr.  McCarthy  nor  any  one  else  will  for  a  moment  dare  to 
contradict.  And  it  is  their  knowledge  of  this  that  makes 
the  situation  of  the  Gladstonians  appear  so  desperate,  even 
to  themselves.  Their  dismayed  perception  of  it  as  such  is 
quite  discernible  under  all  the  bounce  and  bravado  of  lan- 
guage by  which  they  seek  to  disguise  it. 

Another  very  unkind  argument  to  which  Mr.  Parnell 
has  resorted  is  based  upon  the  reminder  to  the  Irish 
tenantry  that  the  fifteen  years  period  for  which  the  "  judi- 
"  cial  rack  rents  " — as  with  amusing  effrontery  he  calls 
them — were  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  that  if  the  land  question  has  not,  by  the 
time  that  period  expires,  been  settled  by  the  solu- 
tion of  a  purchase  scheme,  it  is  essential  that  the  new 
assessment  of  rent  should  be  made  upon  them  by  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  an  Irish  Parliament.  This,  again,  is 
an  extremely  popular  demand  to  make,  and  one  which 
no  McCarthyite  of  them  all  is  in  the  least  likely  to  take 
the  risk  of  opposing.  It  most  appropriately  rounded  off 
the  Roscommon  speech  with  a  hint  which  means  a 
vast  amount  of  mischief,  without  in  'itself  affecting  the 
"  moderation  "  of  the  harangue  in  which  it  finds  a  place. 
At  Longford  it  was  Mr.  Parnell's  cue  to  show  that  he  has 
not  quite  forgotten  the  more  impetuous  spirits  among  his 
party ;  and  he  accordingly  delivered  himself,  after  reflec- 
tion, of  the  following  very  carefully  measured  defiance  to 
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the  British  power  : — "  I  have  never  asked  any  Irishman, 
"  whether  he  be  the  humblest  or  the  highest,  to  take  up 
"  any  position,  to  do  anything,  or  to  undertake  any  risk, 
"  which  I  was  not  willing  to  undertake  myself";  and,  "if 
"  I  ever  ask  you  to  undertake  a  risk  without  the  Constitu- 
"  tion,  I  will  take  that  risk  by  your  side  and  in  your  front, 
"  after  having  calculated  the  chances,  so  that  at  least 
"  they  may  not  overwhelm  the  patriotism  and  courage  of 
"  the  Irish  race  and  nation."  This  is  a  very  qualified 
call  to  anus  ;  a  Tyrta;an  note  which  might  almost  have 
been  "  settled  by  counsel  " ;  and  not  much,  perhaps,  need 
be  feared  from  the  rashness  of  a  rebel  chief  who  tells 
his  adherents  that  he  will  not  call  them  out  unless  he 
thinks  them  tolerably  sui-e  of  the  victory  to  which  he  him- 
self will  lead  them  from  a  position  on  their  flank.  Still 
the  point  is,  after  all,  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  good  enough 
for  the  particular  class  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  and  that,  by  supplying  them  occasionally 
with  it,  he  can  make  effective  use  of  their  martial  spirit 
for  purposes  of  his  own.  Without  being  anything  of  a 
terror  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the  hillside  men  may 
become  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Healy. 
Ineffective  as  rebels,  they  may  and  do  make  excellent 
rowdies,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Anti-Parnellites,  they 
seem  unable  to  raise  any  force  of  the  same  description 
on  their  own  side.  Their  alliance  with  the  Irish  priest- 
hood is,  of  course,  an  alliance  of  just  as  illegitimate,  and, 
in  some  respects,  perhaps  of  an  even  more  disgraceful, 
character  than  that  on  which  their  opponents  are  rely- 
ing, and  they  will,  no  doubt,  endeavour  to  employ  the 
weapon  of  this  combination  to  the  utmost.  But  there 
are  certain  curious  signs  of  wavering — or  what  seems  like 
wavering — on  the  part  of  that  eminent  prelate.  Arch- 
bishop Croke,  who  has  just  been  defending  himself  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal  against  the  certainly  plausible  charge 
— urged  with  his  usual  bluntness  of  speech  the  other  day 
by  that  libelled  litigant,  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington — 
that  the  Bishops  have  denounced  Mr.  Parnell  solely  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dictation.  We  are  not  specially  interested 
in  the  Archbishop's  vindication,  which,  indeed,  like  all 
other  efforts  of  the  same  kind,  is  lame  enough.  But  what 
does  interest  ns,  we  own,  is  the  intimation  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Croke's  letter  that  "  the  priests  are  not  compelled  to 
"  follow,"  and  his  positive  declaration  that  he  shall  regard 
all  his  clergy  in  the  same  light,  "  whether  they  conscien- 
"  tiously  denounce  Mr.  Parnell  "  or — which  he,  the  Arch- 
bishop, believes  "  impossible  " — support  him. 


THE  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

THE  progress  of  the  Session  has  brought  round  the 
annual  crop  of  Service  Estimates,  and  the  papers  have 
been  deluged  with  the  usual  unmanageable  torrent  of  state- 
ments, speeches,  questions,  and  correspondence.  It  is  never 
easy  to  extract  much  that  is  definite  from  all  this  consider- 
able mass  of  raw  material.  The  country,  which  is  conscious 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  endeavour,  generally  and  wisely 
leaves  it  alone.  The  exception  is  when  the  launch  of  an 
extra  foreign  ironclad,  or  the  victory  of  a  foreign  army,  has 
scared  the  newspaper  reader  into  a  more  or  less  well- 
founded  belief  in  the  dangerously  weak  condition  of  our 
defences.  This  year  there  is  no  scare,  and  the  estimates 
being  as  overwhelming  as  usual,  there  has  been  practically 
no  attention  paid  to  them  at  all.  On  the  whole,  this  is 
rather  a  good  thing  than  otherwise,  seeing  how  very 
little  solid  good  ever  does  come  out  of  public  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  Services.  There  has,  it  is  true,  been 
some  talk  about  the  blessed  word  organization;  but  the 
country  has  heard  it  buzzing  in  its  ears  for  so  long  that 
it  has  got  completely  used  to  the  noise,  and  pays  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  a  passenger  does  to  the  beat  of  an 
engine.  This  is  by  very  much  the  wisest  attitude  to  assume. 
If  the  public,  instead  of  letting  it  alone,  had  taken  to 
reading  Lord  Hartington's  speech  of  Friday  week,  and  Mr. 
Stanhope's  reply,  it  would  be  no  wiser  than  it  is.  Lord 
Hartington  wanted  to  know  what  the  Government  had 
done  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
of  which  he  was  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Stanhofe  made  him 
an  answer,  out  of  which  we  defy  the  most  skilful  analyst 
who  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  search  for  the  absolute 
to  extract  either  definite  Yes  or  definite  No.  On  the 
whole,   it  appears  that  things  rub  along  pretty  much 


as  before,  and — what  we  are  very  glad  to  learn — that  the 
Cabinet  has  not  taken  to  playing  at  being  an  Aulic 
Council,  as  it  threatened  to  do  a  year  ago,  with  any  vigour. 
No  self-acting  machine  has  been  invented  to  secure 
the  due  co-operation  of  navy  and  army,  under  conditions 
which  cannot  be  foreseen.  We  believe  that  this  oversight 
is  very  grievous  to  some  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  country 
continues  to  believe  that,  if  the  navy  and  the  army  are 
sufficiently  strong,  and  the  men  at  the  head  of  affairs  at 
the  crisis  are  not  imbeciles,  there  will  never  be  any  difficulty 
about  co-operation.  For  the  moment  the  strength  of  the 
navy  is  being  steadily  increased  in  accordance  with  the 
Naval  Defence  Act,  and  nobody  says  that  the  most  pressing 
want  of  the  army  is  an  increase  in  numbers. 

What  has  stood  out  from  the  discussions  on  the  Army 
Estimates  very  clearly  indeed  is  the  uncertainty  as  to,  not 
the  quantity,  but  the  quality,  of  the  army.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  there  has  been  any  novelty  either  in  the  criticisms 
delivered  on  the  department  or  in  the  answer  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  War.  It  is  notorious,  and  has  been  for  years,  that 
while  we  never  secure  quite  enough  men  to  keep  the 
establishment  at  the  level  provided  for  by  Parliament,  we 
only  obtain  such  men  as  we  do  by  lowering  the  level  of 
physical  qualification  to  a  ridiculously  low  standard.  If 
our  army  is  only  a  few  thousand— a  couple  of  brigades  or 
so — below  its  nominal  strength,  that  is  because  we  are 
content  to  fill  the  ranks  with  ill-fed  boys  from  the  least 
vigorous  part  of  the  population,  and  only  ask  them  to  be 
5  feet  4  inches  high,  to  have  a  chest  measurement  of  33  inches, 
and  to  weigh  8  stone.  Nobody  pretends  that  such  children 
as  these  are  fit  for  real  military  service.  All  that  is  said 
is  that  they  will  become  tit  in  time,  and  that  we  can 
get  no  better.  General  Sir  John  Adye,  to  whom  the 
War  Office  will,  unless  it  is  the  most  ungrateful  of  depart- 
ments, some  day  erect  a  bronze  statue  profusely  gilded,  has 
written  a  most  ingenious  letter  to  the  Times  to  prove  that, 
after  all,  things  are  not  as  bad  as  some  wicked  men  say 
they  are.  By  the  help  of  impressive  figures,  artfully 
arranged,  he  shows  that  we  really  get  more  recruits  than  we 
ever  did.  He  compares  the  harvest  of  1861-69,  when  we 
only  netted  an  average  of  12,546  men  for  long  service 
with  the  help  of  bounties,  with  the  harvest  of  1880-89, 
in  which  we  have  obtained  an  average  of  30,638  for 
short  service  and  no  bounties.  This  is  very  pretty ;  but 
Sir  John  Adye  forgets  to  say  that  the  12,546  probably 
weighed  as  much  as  the  30,638,  and  certainly  served  a 
great  deal  longer.  It  is  a  little  audacious,  in  face  of 
the  reports  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Recruiting,  to  say 
that  we  can  be  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  our  recruits. 
A  man,  indeed,  has  only  to  use  his  eyes  on  Southsea 
Common,  for  instance,  to  see  that  an  average  battalion  of 
the  Line  on  parade  has  an  absurd  resemblance  to  Dr. 
Blimber's  Academy  for  Young  Gentlemen  out  under  charge 
of  the  assistant-masters.  The  officers  stand  a  head  above 
their  men  when  they  do  not  stand  head  and  shoulders.  In 
the  Artillery  even  there  is  a  complaint  that  the  men  are 
too  weak  for  their  work.  The  Guards,  who  are  below  their 
strength,  contain,  as  any  Londoner  can  see  for  himself,  a 
large  proportion  of  very  flat-chested,  growing  lads.  There 
is  nobody  who  denies  that  before  the  battalions  on  home 
service  could  be  sent  into  the  field  they  would  have  to 
be  cleared  of  a  terribly  large  percentage  of  immature 
soldiers  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  serious 
doubt  how  far  the  Reserves  could  be  trusted  to  make 
the  deficiency  good.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  the  British 
army  has  been  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  is  to-day  and 
perhaps  in  worse.  At  the  beginning  of  the  great  revo- 
lutionary war,  not  only  were  the  ranks  very  bad,  but  the 
officers  were  both  ignorant  and  proud  of  their  ignorance. 
Fortunately,  time  was  given  to  make  our  deficiencies  good. 
Unless  all  the  authorities  are  wrong,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
time  would  be  given  now.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
something  should  be  done  to  procure  a  better  class  of  re- 
cruits. What  that  something  ought  to  be  everybody 
knows.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  been  saying  what  it 
is  for  years.  Since  we  cannot  force  men  to  come  in  we  must 
pay  them.  This  is  what  was  said  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  Friday  week,  and  if  there  is  any  man  who  retains  any 
doubt  as  to  the  heartbreaking  uselessness  of  Parliamentary 
discussions  on  military  matters,  we  advise  him  to  read 
the  discussion,  and,  in  particular,  to  weigh  every  word 
of  Mr.  Stanhope's  speech.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  did  not  pretend  that  we  obtain  a  satisfactory  stamp 
of  recruit.  He  did  not  deny  that  more  money  would  get 
better  men.   All  he  sa^d  was  that,  if  gooi  recruits  did  not 
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present  themselves,  it  was  very  naughty  of  them,  for  the 
pay  and  allowances  given  to  the  soldier  were  as  good  as  155. 
a  week.  This  noble  sum  of  money — which  is  about  3s.  a 
week  less  than  the  average  earnings  of  an  East  End  casual 
labourer — ought,  says  Mr.  Stanhope,  to  tempt  men  to 
undergo  the  discipline,  to  bear  with  the  restrictions,  and  to 
face  the  exile  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life.  If  it  does 
not,  why  so  much  the  worse  for  the  better  men.  These 
splendid  places,  which  they  refuse,  shall  go  to  the  weedy 
boys.  That  is  the  attitude  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  Of  course,  so  long  as  the  War  Office  looks  at, 
and  is  allowed  to  look  at,  the  question  from  this  point  of 
view,  nothing  effectual  will  ever  be  done.  It  has  to  choose 
between  the  inconvenience  of  asking  Parliament  for  more 
money  and  the  folly  of  allowing  the  British  army  to  sink 
to  a  low  level.  It  prefers  the  folly,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  sees  no  objection.  It  would  seem  that  we  shall 
have  as  much  need  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  for  the 
traditional  fortune  of  England. 

There  are  not  two  points,  but  two  omissions,  in  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  statement  on  the  Navy  Estimates 
which  have  particular  interest.  Lord  CtEORGE  does  not 
say  what  the  Admiralty  proposes  to  do  with  the  110  ton 
and  67-ton  guns,  and  he  makes  a  very  obscure  reference  to 
the  recent  experiments  with  the  nickel  and  composite 
armour  plates.  The  whole  passage  of  his  statement  which 
deals  with  the  guns  of  the  navy  is  un.satisfactory.  The 
utmost  is  made  of  the  fact  that  about  half  the  new 
ordnance  is  ready,  but  there  is  not  one  word  about  the 
quality  of  the  heaviest  guns,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  have  proved 
defective  that  many  naval  officers  distrust  them  completely, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  common  report  that  the 
Admiralty  does  not  allow  them  to  be  used  by  the  ships 
which  carry  them.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  report,  but  a 
matter  of  evidence,  that  the  SansjHireil  is  practically  a 
still  unarmed  ship  because  her  great  gun  has  broken  down. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  definite  information  should  be 
given  to  the  country.  We  do  not  grudge  the  Admiralty 
the  credit  it  deserves  for  the  speed  shown  in  pushing 
on  the  construction  of  ships,  the  wholesome  changes  in 
the  tests  applied  to  them,  or  for  the  notable  improvement 
in  the  solidity  of  the  engines  supplied.  Still,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  all  the  ships  should  be  efficiently  armed,  and 
we  know  that  they  are  not.  Does  Lord  George  Hamilton 
propose  to  do  nothing  to  remedy  this  defect?  We  sincerely 
hope  not,  for  if  he  should  commit  that  mistake,  he  will 
do  very  much  to  counterbalance  all  the  very  good  work 
which  has  marked  his  tenure  of  office.  On  another  point 
he  was,  much  more  excusably,  very  reticent.  He  declined 
to  say  anything  definite  as  to  the  experiments  with  the 
armour.  For  this  there  may  be  sufficient  reasons.  If  the 
Admiralty  is  awake,  and  takes  its  measures,  that  is 
enough.  None  the  less,  the  reports  which  have  recently 
come  both  from  France  and  from  the  United  States  as  to 
the  comparative  resisting  power  of  the  Creusot  nickel 
plate  and  the  Cammell  plate,  when  subjected  to  the  same 
tests,  are  disturbing.  We  know  that  an  experiment  made 
in  England  is  reported  to  have  given  results  much  less 
favourable  to  the  (Jreusot  plate.  But  that  experiment  has 
been  very  unfavourably  criticized  by  some  foreign  judges. 
They  may  be  influenced  by  patriotism  and  preconceived 
ideas,  but  the  Admiralty  cannot  be  surprised,  if,  considering 
the  history  of  the  monster  guns,  some  doubt  is  felt  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied  to  the  navy.  A  definite 
statement  that  he  had  attended  to  the  matter  would  be 
welcome  from  Lord  George. 


FRAUD  IN  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  LAW. 

IT  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if  the  attempt  to  pro- 
cure the  release  of  Bellencontre  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  had  succeeded.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  prisoner  will  have  a  fair  trial 
in  France,  it  must,  on  the  other,  be  universally  admitted 
that,  if  he  be  guilty,  he  is  a  most  abandoned  scoundrel. 
There  are  nineteen  charges  against  him,  all  of  the  same 
kind,  and  all  going  to  show  that  he  devoted  his  life  to  the 
purposes  of  fraud.  His  practice  seems  to  have  been,  if  the 
accusations  against  him  are  founded  on  facts,  to  swindle 
every  one  who  employed  him  in  his  profession  of  a  notary. 
The  first  case  is  typical  of  the  others,  and  will  sufficiently 


explain  what  sort  of  "notary  "  he  was.  M.  Brigide  owed 
three  thousand  francs  (a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds)  to 
M.  Fouchard.  In  order  to  pay  Fouchard,  he  borrowed 
the  money,  through  Bellencontre,  from  M.  George, 
George  paid  Bellencontre,  taking  security  in  the  shape 
of  a  mortgage  from  Brigide.  Bellencontre,  however, 
pocketed  the  money,  and  then  the  progress  of  the  trans- 
action abruptly  ceased.  For  this  and  other  like  tres- 
passes a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  Bellencontre, 
who  evaded  arrest  and  escaped  to  Jersey.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  apprehended,  taken  to  London,  and  brought 
before  Sir  John  Bridge  at  Bow  Street.  The  Chief  Magis- 
trate found  that  there  was  evidence  on  which  Bellen- 
contre might  have  been  committed  for  trial  in  England, 
and  ordered  his  extradition.  Application  was  then  made 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus,  and  a  long  argu- 
ment arose  over  the  legality  of  the  French  warrant  from 
an  English  point  of  view.  The  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
Civil  Tribunal  of  Bayeux,  and  set  forth  that  Bellencontre 
had  misappropriated  sums  entrusted  to  him  as  a  notary  by 
his  clients.  It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  disputed  that  the 
warrant  charged  a  crime  against  French  law.  The  real 
points  to  be  decided  were,  whether  it  charged  a  crime 
against  English  law,  and  whether  that  crime  was  an  extra- 
dition one.  In  most  European  countries  the  Executive 
has  a  discretionary  power  of  surrendering  a  foreign  criminal 
without  reference  to  treaties.  In  England  the  Government 
can  only  proceed  under  statutory  authority.  The  Alien  Act 
was  long  since  repealed,  and  the  Extradition  Act  deals 
only  with  offences  specified  in  the  schedule  which  are  taken 
from  existing  treaties  on  the  subject.  Among  these,  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  are  embezzlement,  and  "fraud 
"  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee,  or  director, 
"  made  criminal  by  any  Act  in  force  for  the  time  being." 
It  was  clear  that  Bellencontre  had  not  committed  em- 
i  bezzlement  according  to  English  law,  that  being  an  offence 
which  presupposes  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  The 
question,  therefore,  was  whether  he  was  a  fraudulent  bailee 
or  trustee.  One  point  in  his  favour — we  are  speaking,  of 
course,  legally,  not  morally — was  that  no  direction  in  writ- 
ing could  be  produced,  such  as  the  Embezzlement  and 
Larceny  Act  of  1S61  (a  misdescribed  piece  of  legislation) 
requires,  for  the  employment  of  specific  sums  entrusted  to 
Bellencontre  and  stolen  by  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Wills,  in  the  course  of  the  case,  started  a 
hare  which  led  him  somewhat  astray.  He  asked  whether 
an  extradition  offence  must  necessarily  be  an  offence  again.st 
the  law  of  England.  Mr.  Grain  quoted  in  reply  the  9th 
section  of  the  Extradition  Act,  which  says  that  there  must 
be  "such  evidence  as  would,  according  to  the  law  of 
"  England,  justify  his  committal  for  the  offence  with  which 
"  he  is  charged."  Mr.  Justice  Wills  ingeniously  sought 
to  make  out  that  these  words,  which  are  not  so  clear  as 
they  might  be,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  but  relate  merely  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence. 
This  view  is,  however,  contrary  to  several  decisions,  the 
first  of  which  was  the  case  of  Windsor,  charged  with  what 
amounted  to  forgery  in  America,  but  not  here,  and  in  the 
end  Mr.  Justice  Wills  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  the  hare. 
Happily  there  were  nineteen  counts,  and  out  of  them  the 
Court  found  four  to  be  good,  which,  like  Mekcutio's  wound, 
were  enough  and  would^  serve.  We  have  already  cited  the 
section  of  the  Larceny  Act  which  deals  with  fraudulent 
bailees,  and  requires  a  "  direction  in  writing."  But  there 
is  another  section,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of 
an  agent  who,  "  being  entrusted  with  the  property  of  any 
"  other  person,  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud,  convert  or 
"  appropriate  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  his  own 
"  use."  Here  nothing  is  said  about  written  directions, 
and  the  Crown  relied  strongly  upon  the  omission.  For  in 
1889  Bellencontre  had  received  six  thousand  francs  on 
deposit,  and  in  1S90  two  thousand  five  hundred  francs  for 
investment,  both  of  which  sums  found  their  way  into  his 
capacious  pockets.  The  judges,  in  delivering  their 
judgment,  took  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  superiority 
of  French  to  English  law  in  cases  of  embezzlement  and 
fraud.  Certainly  nothing  could  well  be  looser  or  less  artistic 
than  the  75th  and  76th  sections  of  the  Larceny  Act,  both 
of  which  deal  with  the  misappropriation  of  trust  funds, 
while  one  requires  a  direction  in  writing,  and  the  other 
does  not. 
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ANOTHER  BLOW  TO  HOME  RULE.  . 

OUR  unlucky  Home  Eulers  must  be  ruefully  perpending 
the  adage  that  "  It  never  rains  but  it  pours " ;  for 
seldom  surely  has  a  wretched  policy  been  "  out  in  "  such  a 
deluge  of  mishaps  as  has  lately  been  drenching  theirs.  It 
is  not  enough  for  the  adverse  Fates  to  have  hopelessly  dis- 
credited Home  Rule  in  this  country  by  means  of  a  series  of 
the  most  dismally  enlightening  domestic  incidents,  but  its 
advocates  are  now  apparently  doomed  to  find  themselves 
betrayed  by  their  pet  precedents  and  stock  examples 
borrowed  from  the  foreigner.  There  is  something  posi- 
tively cruel  in  the  perversity  of  that  destiny  which  has 
selected  this  particular  moment  of  all  moments  to  bring 
about  the  IMinisterial  crisis  which  is  just  now  convulsing 
Norway.  Norway,  the  country  which,  in  its  relations  with 
Sweden,  was  supposed  to  illustrate  beyond  all  other 
countries  those  blessings  of  harmony,  mutual  contentment, 
political  tranquillity,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  which  spring 
naturally  out  of  the  Home  Rule  system,  is  at  loggerheads 
with  its  sister  State.  That  Scandinavian  partnership  which 
was  thought  to  serve  better  than  any  other  political  combina- 
tion to  give  promise  of  happiness  to  the  pi'oposed  Anglo-Irish 
marriage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  match-making — better  than 
Austria  and  Hungary,  or  Russia  and  Finland,  or  Denmark 
and  Iceland,  or  the  American  Union  and  its  constituent  States 
— is  in  imminent  danger  of  disruption ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
one  of  those  violent  internal  struggles  by  which  disruption 
can  at  times  be  alone  avoided.  Last  Tuesday  came  the 
news  that,  in  the  Storthing  on  the  previous  day,  a  resolu- 
tion was  proposed  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  demanding 
greater  independence  for  Norway  in  the  common  foreign 
policy  of  the  kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
Government  opposed  the  motion ;  "  regarding  it,"  the 
report  ran,  "as  aiming  at  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
"between  the  two  kingdoms."  The  resolution,  however,  was 
adopted  by  59  votes  against  55,  and  the  Ministry  of  M. 
Stang  consequently  announced  its  resignation.  Later  ad- 
vices put  the  nature  of  the  incident  in  a  still  clearer  light. 
The  Ministerial  defeat  on  this  division — for  which,  by  the 
way,  the  whipping  on  both  sides  was  so  effective  that 
every  member  of  the  Storthing  voted — was  incurred 
on  a  proposal  of  compromise  brought  forward  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
representation  of  Norway;  and  its  rejection,  which  was 
brought  about  by  a  temporary  alliance  between  the  Liberals 
and  Radicals,  amoimted  to  a  direct  demand  u[xin  the  part 
of  the  latter  kingdom  for  the  sole  direction  of  its  foreign 
affairs.  The  situation,  we  are  told,  if  we  needed  to  be  told, 
is  regarded  as  one  of  extreme  difficulty  for  King  Oscar, 
who  has  no  alternative  between  following  constitutional  usage 
and  choosing  the  new  Ministry  from  among  the  majority, 
which  would  rapidly  lead  to  the  repeal  of  the  Scandinavian 
Union  of  1814,  or  of  "  calling  to  office  a  Cabinet  of  combat, 
"  which,  under  present  circumstances,  would  provoke  a 
"  constitutional  conflict,  dangerously  menacing  the  main- 
"  tenance  of  public  order." 

Exactly  ;  and  that  is  just  the  sort  of  agreeable  alterna- 
tive which  would  confront  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  on  the  first  occasion  when  a  majority 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  should  think  fit  to  carry  a  reso- 
lution affirming  their  right  to  a  greater  measure  of  in- 
dependence than  had  been  conceded  to  them,  by  whatever 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  created  the  assembly. 
The  Viceroy,  if  that  indeed  should  still  be  his  title, 
would  have  either  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his  Minis- 
ters, and  form  a  Cabinet  of  the  politicians  who  had 
just  announced  their  intention  of  annulling  the  compact 
between  themselves  and  the  Imperial  Parliament,  or 
else  to  ignore  the  resolution  just  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  endeavour  to  set  up  a  new  Government  to  over-ride 
it — with  what  results  on  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment may  be  easily  imagined.  There  would  be  a  certain 
grim  humour  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Parnell  under  such 
circumstances,  in  that  character  of  the  "  Conservative 
"  Statesman "  with  which,  until  he  was  convicted  of 
having  broken  the  Seventh  Commandment,  Gladstonians 
were  so  fond  of  investing  him.  "  No  man,"  he  would  be 
reminded,  on  his  attempting  to  play  what  the  simple 
people  imagined  to  be  the  predestined  rule  of  Moderator — 
"  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  country,  '  Thus  far  shalt 
"  '  thou  go  and  no  further.'  We  have  never  attempted  to 
"  fix  a  ne  plus  ultra  to  the  progress  of  Ireland's  nation- 
"  hood,  and  we  never  shall."    Such  a  quotation  from  one 


of  his  speeches,  delivered  at  Cork  as  late  as  1885,  would  be 
very  embarrassing  for  him  and  very  amusing  to  English 
onlookers — if  only  it  were  not  at  their  own  expense  that 
the  comedy  would  be  played.  This  last  consideration,  how- 
ever, is  decisive.  We  would  much  rather  see  the  essential 
weaknesses  of  Home  Rule  exposed  at  Christiania  than  on 
College  Gi'een. 


THE  END  OF  AN  EXHIBITION. 

A COURT  of  law  is  a  melancholy  haven  to  arrive  at 
after  a  voyage  commencing  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  such 
hopes  as  those  which  two  years  ago  animated  the  breasts 
of  the  defendants  in  "  Coutts  &  Co.  v.  The  Irish  Exhibition 
"  in  London."  Still  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  that  this 
has  been  the  end  of  that  voyaging,  or  even  to  admit  that, 
sad  as  has  been  the  result  of  the  enterprise  for  the  par- 
ticvilar  persons  in  question,  they  have  any  right  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  their  fate.  It  was  in  1888  that  these  six 
gentlemen  whom  two  ti'ibunals,  the  Court  of  Appeal  confirm- 
ing a  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Kekewich,  have  pronounced 
liable  to  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.  for  the  repaymentofan  over- 
draftof  4,000?., conceived  theidea  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
get  up  an  Irish  Exhibition  in  London,  and  determined 
to  start  a  Company  for  that  purpose.  Before  doing  this, 
however — and  here  was  the  point  at  which  they  descended 
into  hope's  delusive  mine — they  formed  themselves  into  a 
Council,  called  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Irish  Exhi- 
bition, and  resolved  that  an  account  should  be  opened  at 
CouTTs's  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  Exhibition.  The  account 
was  opened,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  defendants  should 
be  allowed  to  overdraw  to  the  extent  of  io,ooo?.  "on  the 
"  secui'ity  of  certain  guarantees,  which  were  conditional 
"  on  certain  contingencies,  and  which  ultimately  proved 
"  worthless."  A  letter  was  written  to  the  baiukers  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  names  of  the  persons  authorized 
to  draw  upon  the  fund,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  the  six  de- 
fendants, Lord  Leitrim,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
and  Mr.  Rafferty.  In  three  months'  time  the  over-draft 
exceeded  7,000?.,  and  the  Exhibition  had,  by  that  time, 
been  constituted  a  limited  liability  Company  under  the 
Companies  Acts.  On  Messrs.  Coutts  pressing  for  pay- 
ment of  the  over-draft,  they  received  certain  further  securities, 
and  finally  obtained  from  the  defendants  a  "  memorandum 
"  of  charge,"  in  which  all  the  debts,  set  forth  in  an  appended 
schedule,  as  due  to  the  Exhibition,  were  hypothecated 
to  the  payment  of  Messrs.  Coutts's  over-draft.  The  Exhi- 
bition failed,  and  the  debts  so  charged  were  presumably 
insufficient  to  cover  more  than  a  portion  of  the  sum  due  to 
the  plaintiffs.  Hence  these  proceedings,  with  a  view  of 
making  the  six  gentlemen  in  question  personally  liable — a 
claim  which,  as  we  have  already  noted,  has  been  twice  held 
good  by  the  Courts, 

It  is  a  "  sombre  close  of  that  voluptuous  day  "  on  which 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  decided  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  get  up  an  Irish  Exhibition ;  but  we 
repeat  that  we  cannot  see  how  any  brighter  end  could 
have  been  expected — or,  at  any  rate,  how  it  could,  con- 
sistently with  justice,  have  been  realized.  The  theory  that 
the  defendants  had  substituted  the  Company  for  themselves 
as  debtors,  and  that  the  plaintiffs  had  accepted  such  sub- 
stitution, was  plainly  untenable.  That  would  have  been 
an  unprecedented  example  of  the  reckless  "  novation  "  of 
a  contract  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties. 
"  When  one  remembered,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  re- 
marked, "  that  the  debtor  proposed  to  be  substituted  was 
"  an  incorporated  Company  which  was  utterly  insolvent," 
the  inference  that  the  banker  had  accepted  the  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  not  a  very  probable  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  his  Loi-dship  put  it,  with  convincing  force,  "  it 
"  is  incredible  to  suppose  that  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co. 
"  were  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  Exhibition  was  a  suc- 
"  cess,  or  that  they  desired  to  finance  the  Exhibition." 
In  fact,  it  was  "  absurd " — thus  bluntly  did  the  judicial 
mind  express  itself— "  to  say  that  Messrs.  Coutts  had 
"  substituted  as  their  debtor  such  a  Company  as  this 
"  for  six  gentlemen  of  responsibility."  Nor,  we  think,  will 
anybody  be  prepared  to  challenge  Mr.  Justice  Lindley's 
description  of  the  theory  of  which  he  thus  disposes.  It 
is  good  to  start  Exhibitions  for  patriotic  purposes,  but 
I  one  cannot  have  the  credit  of  them  without  the  risk,  or 
I  hope  to  throw  the  loss  upon  a  bank  whose  concern  is 
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business,  and  not  politics.  And  this  reflection  must 
reconcile  the  six  gentlemen  to  their  liability  for  the  sums 
which  they  have  been  severally  adjudged  to  pay. 


THE  STORY  OF  SWORDSMANSHIP. 

THAT  a  large  and  interested  audience  collected  on  Wednesday 
to  hear  Mr.  Egerton  Castle's  attractive  lecture  on  the  "  Story 
of  Swordsmanship  especially  considered  in  its  connexion  with  the 
l\ise  and  Decline  of  Duelling  "  may  fairly  be  considered  as  a  proof 
that  the  most  gentlemanly  of  manly  exercises  is  again  becoming 
more  popular  in  England.  Fencing  promises  no  less  than  to 
return  to  the  position  it  held  when  Angelo  could  take  to  the 
teaching  of  the  sword  as  the  "  profession  of  a  gentleman."  The 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  stage  of  the  Lyceum — lent  by  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Irving — and  was  copiously  illustrated  by  actual 
encounters,  salutes,  and  exercises  performed  by  skilled  swordsmen, 
both  amateur  and  professional.  As  the  lecturer  and  his  assistants 
took  their  place  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  it  unfortunately  follows 
from  the  construction  of  that  place  of  pleasure  and  instruction, 
which  slopes  downwards,  that  those  who  sat  nearest  the  curtain 
bad  their  view  considerably  obstructed  by  those  who  sat  in  front 
of  them.  One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  human  virtue  of 
some  was  not  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  stand.  The  detail 
is  not  noted  by  way  of  complaint,  but  only  to  lead  up  to  this 
request  to  Mr.  Castle,  that  when  he  delivers  another  such  lecture 
he  will  reverse  the  order,  and  place  the  audience  sloping  to  and 
not  from  him.  The  lecture-hall  in  Albemarle  Street  would  be  an 
ideal  place  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Castle  has  abundant  material  with  which  either  to  vary 
this  lecture  or  to  construct  new  ones.  Duelling  and  swordsman- 
ship, as  we  imagine  he  must  have  discovered  himself,  are  rather 
more  than  enough  for  one  afternoon.  Part  of  Mr.  Castle's  pro- 
gramme had  to  be  dropped,  and  it  was  obvious  that  at  the  end 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  leave  much  unsaid  which  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  said — and  which,  we  may  add,  the 
audience  would  have  liked  to  have  heard.  Duelling  is  an  interesting 
subject,  and  so  is  swordsmanship,  and  so  is  the  connexion  between 
the  two;  but  each  will  bear  a  lecture  by  itself  An  attempt  to 
combine  them  must  infallibly  lead  either  to  the  suppression  of 
two  by  the  third,  or  to  a  good  deal  of  mutual  destruction,  whereby 
only  a  fragment  of  each  is  left.  To  take  one  question  only  as  an 
example.  "Why  did  that  noted  duellist,  the  Irishman,  take  to 
the  pistol,  while  the  Frenchman  took  to  the  sword  ?  You  might 
write  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  manners  on  that  text.  The 
Irish  gentleman  wore  the  sword  as  well  as  the  Frenchman,  and 
yet  he  fought  with  the  pistol.  When  the  sword  had  ceased  to  be 
part  of  a  gentleman's  dress  in  both  countries,  it  continued  to  be 
the  duelling  weapon  in  France.  Why  ?  But  the  connexion 
between  swordsmanship  and  duelling  is,  after  all,  only  a  part  of 
the  history  of  duelling  in  connexion  with  all  weapons.  The  most 
famous  duels  of  modern  times — those  between  Hamilton  and 
Burr,  Armand  Carrel  and  Girardin,  Lasalle  and  llackowitza, 
Don  Henry  of  Seville  and  the  Due  de  Montpensier — to  name 
only  those  which  ended  fatally — have  been  fought  with 
the  pistol.  So  was  Sainte-Beuve's  harmless  duel  under  the 
umbrella,  and  that  famous  aii'air  with  the  Earl  of  Winchllsea, 
which  only  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  preserved 
(and  the  task  required  the  memory  of  Waterloo)  from  absurdity. 
To  go  back  to  duelling  considered  in  itself.  Mr.  Castle  traced 
it  to  the  judicial  combat.  This  is  a  great  question.  Would  it 
not  be  quite  as  accurate  to  say  that  the  judicial  combat  was  the 
attempt  of  the  Church  and  the  law  to  sanctify  and  regulate  and 
make  use  of  the  duel  ?  It  is  always  so  difficult,  as  the  Sufi  pipkin 
judiciously  remarked,  to  know  which  is  potter  and  which  is  pot 
in  human  aflairs.  It  does  at  least  seem  probable  that  the  religious 
and  legal  element  was  held  by  contemporaries  to  make  a  difference 
between  a  "  trial  by  battle  ''  and  a  light  between  Sir  John  and 
Sir  Robert,  caused  by  Sir  Robert's  comments  on  the  cut  of  Sir 
John's  beard.  Mr.  Castle  told  a  story  of  a  knight  who,  on  being 
called  upon  to  appear  as  champion  in  what  he  knew  to  be  an 
unjust  cause,  fairly  ran  away — but  showed  a  perfect  readiness  to 
fight  when  he  was  called  a  coward.  Well,  surely,  what  that 
proves  is  that  the  knight,  obviously  a  man  of  logical  mind,  would 
not  fight  a  judicial  combat,  but  was  ready  for  a  duel.  He 
clearly  thought  the  two  things  essentially  different.  If  the  elder 
Lilburn  had  not  been  forbidden  by  James  I.  to  actually  proceed 
to  the  trial  by  battle,"  which  he  compelled  the  judges  to  allow 
hina,  his  contemporaries  would  hardly  have  classed  the  encounter 
with  the  duels  between  Sackville  and  Bruce  of  Kinloss,  or 
with  the  savage  fight  on  Calais  sands,  and  "  the  measured 
fate  circle"  in  which  Sir  Ilatton  Cheek  was  killed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Button.  Trial  by  battle  remained,  in  theory,  a  part  of 
the  machinery  of  the  law  for  centuries  after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
used;  and  yet  duelling  went  on  all  the  while.  The  true 
descendant  of  the  "  trial "  seems  to  ue  to  be,  not  the  "  attair  of 
honour,"  but  the  set  combat  between  Oliver,  Serjeant,  and 
Roland,  Q.C.,  with  his  Lordship  on  the  Bench  as  umpire.  But 
duelling  is  an  endless  subject.  There  are  so  many  by-ways  in  it. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  treason  in  the  duel.  If 
Brantome  is  to  be  believed,  it  was  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  has  been  amended,  and 
yet  Octave  Feuillet,  in  L'Histoire  d'une  Parisienne,  makes  his  Baron 


de  Maurescamp  take  an  advantage  of  Jacques  de  Lerne  worthy  of 
the  ineffable  scoundrels  described  by  Brantome.  Enough  of  dis- 
tinctions and  of  historical  information.  Let  us  agi'ee  with 
Carlyle  (who  has  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  thing  into  a 
page)  that  duelling  is  "  one  of  the  sincerities  of  Human  ILife,"  an 
outcome  of  that  "  bacliground  of  wrath,  which  can  be  stirred  up 
to  the  murderous  infernal  pitch,"  and  "  does  lie  in  every  man,  in 
every  creature."  Certainly  the  elaboration  is  an  immense  matter 
— indeed,  is  the  whole  matter.  But  the  figure,  moreover,  under 
which  your  infernal  element  itself  shall  make  its  appearance, 
nobly  or  else  ignobly,  is  very  significant.  This  brings  us  to  Mr. 
Castle  on  Swordsmanship,  from  which  we  have  been  too  long 
detained  by  all  these  hares. 

The  particular  figure  of  the  infernal  element  which  is  called 
swordsmanship  was  described  by  Mr.  Castle,  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations, from  the  two-handed  weapon  of  the  days  of  armour 
down  to  the  "  epee "  of  to-day.  This,  which  formed  much 
the  larger  part  of  the  lecture,  was  exact,  copious,  and  amusing. 
To  each  section  of  the  lecture  there  was  a  corresponding  combat, 
or  other  actual  manipulation  of  the  sword,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. First,  Mr.  Egerton  Castle  and  Captain  Hutton  had  a 
"  terrific  combat "  with  the  "  two-hander."  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  these  gentlemen,  but  of  the  ponderous  great  machines 
they  had  to  handle,  that  the  bout  between  them  did  a  little 
remind  the  onlooker  of  the  Crummies  family  practising  one, 
two,  and  a  cut  over.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  Castle  justly  remarked, 
it  is  as  good  as  impossible  to  show  how  these  weapons  were 
used,  since  we  have  given  up  wearing  armour.  Prrihably  the 
men  who  used  them  did  not  strike  so  quick  as  Mr.  Castle  and 
Captain  Hutton  did.  The  pace  would  have  been  too  severe  for 
soldiers  hampered  with  buft"  coats  and  mail.  But  when  were 
such  things  used,  and  how  ?  Were  not  those  two-handed 
swordsmen  whom  one  sees  in  the  prints  of  the  fifteenth-century 
engravers  expected  chiefly  to  hew  down  the  pikes  of  the  Swiss  or 
the  Lansknechts  ?  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  look  fittest. 
The  next  step  was  to  sword  and  buckler.  Of  this  Captain 
Hutton  and  Dr.  Mouat  Biggs  gave  a  vigorous  representation — 
quite  enabling  one  to  understand  how  duels  with  these  weapons 
were  commonly  "  dry,"  "  mere  noise,  as  of  working  tin-smiths, 
with  profane  swearing."  Of  course  there  was  no  profane  swearing 
at  the  Lyceum.  Ko  wonder  "  serious  men"  took  to  fighting  with 
rapiers.  To  the  rapier,  a  weapon  gentlemanly,  deadly,  and  beauti- 
ful, Mr.  Castle  gave  most  of  the  lecture.  Starting  vvdth 
Marozzo's  Progression,  illustrated  by  Captain  Hutton,  he  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  rapier  fighting  till  it  fell  into  its 
dotages,  with  Gerard  Thibaust.  Elizabethan  literature  supplied 
Mr.  Castle  with  many  passages  which  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
rapier — or  what,  for  the  purposes  of  the  lecturer,  was  equally 
convenient,  require  illustration  by  swordsmanship.  A  dramatic 
scene  comiiiled  from  Vincent  Saviolo,  and  played  with  the  utmost 
spirit  by  Mr.  Castle  himself  and  Mr.  W^alter  Pollock,  displayed 
the  Master  (Mr.  Castle)  and  his  pupil  Luke  (Mr.  W.  Pollock) 
going  through  the  whole  gamut  of  the  rapier  and  datrger.  The 
candid  receptivity  of  Luke  and  the  placid  self-sufficiency  of 
Signor  Vincentio  were  equally  pleasing.  As  for  the  science, 
though  picturesque,  one  realizes  on  looking  at  it  in  practice  why 
rapier  and  dagger  encounters  seem  all  to  have  ended  either  in 
mere  scraping  of  iron,  or  in  the  locking  together  of  the  two  com- 
batants with  their  four  weapons — as  in  the  case  of  Button  and 
Cheek — in  one  another's  bodies.  For  men  with  more  desire  to 
make  a  show,  or  to  cover  themselves,  than  to  run  risks,  the 
double  weapons  must  have  aflbrded  many  ojiportunities  for  mere 
clanking  of  steel.  To  fighters  of  spirit,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  exasperation  of  having  to  look  after  two  weapons  at  once 
must  have  been  simply  maddening.  The  temptation  to  rush 
in,  on  the  calculation  that  you  must  almost  certainly  get  one 
weapon  home,  must  have  been  irresistible  to  men  who  had  heart 
enough  to  agree  with  the  old  naval  officer  that  he  who  would  fight 
must  venture.  After  some  play  with  cloak  and  sword,  in  which 
Mr.  Castle  was  assisted  by  Sir  F.  Pollock,  he  came  to  the  Spanish 
school  of  sword-play,  founded  by  Carranza  and  Narvaez.  To  this 
school  Mr.  Castle  was,  perhaps,  hardly  just — that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  distinguish  between  the  absurd  pomposity  of  its  lan- 
guage, taken  at  secondhand  from  the  scholastic  training  of 
Salamanca  and  Alcala  de  Henares,  and  the  value  of  the  system 
of  fighting  when  it  got  to  the  actual  use  of  the  sword.  The 
follies  of  Carranza  and  Narvaez  were  laughed  at  in  Spain  as 
well  as  abroad  ;  but  we  have  the  evidence  of  Cervantes,  who 
had  looked  at  the  face  of  war,  that  they  trained  swordsmen. 
In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  second  part,  which  contains 
the  journey  of  the  Don  to  the  marriage  feast  of  Camacho, 
he  met,  it  will  be  remembered,  two  University  men  travelling 
on  the  same  road — the  Bachelor  Corchuelo,  and  the  Licentiate, 
whose  devotion  to  the  foils  had  caused  him  to  "  Uevar  cola" 
— to  get  the  wooden  spoon,  instead  of  coming  out  first,  as 
he  should  have  done.  Corchuelo,  in  a  rash  moment,  makes 
fun  of  the  "  vampas  de  pies,  circulos,  angulos  y  ciencia '' — the 
measured  steps,  circles,  angles,  and  science  of  the  Licentiate. 
Here  are  all  the  notes  of  the  school  of  Carranza.  The  Licentiate 
challenges  him  to  a  bout  with  the  foils,  and  what  happens  ? 
Corchuelo  comes  on  with  fury,  laying  on  his  blows  as  "  thick  as 
hail "  ;  but  the  Licentiate  gives  him  a  chokepear  with  the  button 
of  his  foil  ("  un  tapaboca  con  la  zapatilla  de  la  espada  "),  counts 
every  button  on  his  doublet  ('•  le  conto  a  estocadas  todos  los 
botones  de  una-  media  sotanilla  "),  and,  in  short,  makes  a  hare 
of  him,  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  Don  Quixote,  who  felt 
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that  the  world  was  well  employed  for  once  in  a  way.  Now  this 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Custle  Avould  describe  a  skilful  and 
steady  modern  swordsman  as  doing  in  a  parallel  case.  The 
short  illustration  which  Mr.  Castle  and  Captain  Hutton  gave 
of  Thibaust's  system,  which  was  essentially  Carranza's,  is  not 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  merits  fully;  and  yet  we 
should  think,  from  what  we  did  see  of  it,  that  it  was  superior  at 
least  to  Marozzo's.  'S\'e  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  the  rest  of 
a  very  varied  and  interesting  entertainment.  Mention,  and  only 
mention,  can  be  made  of  a  very  graceful  encounter,  in  the 
"  giuoco  misto  "  style,  between  Mr.  Castle  and  Professor  Vital  le 
Bailly — an  alert,  neat,  and  spirited  fencer;  a  very  pretty  exposi- 
tion of  the  art  of  disarming  by  these  two  ;  and  a  foil  assault, 
made  with  energy,  between  M.  Vital  le  Bailly  and  the  solid  and 
workmanlike  M.  Bourgeois.  The  lecture  closed  with  an  assault 
with  duelling  swords  between  Captain  Ilutton  (who  took  the 
place  of  M.  Vital  le  Bailly)  and  Mr.  Pollock. 


DECAY  OF  STEEPLECHASING. 

IN  a  National  Revieio  article  entitled  "  Sport  under  Grand 
National  Rules,"  Mr.  Hwfa  Williams  has  this  month  fur- 
nished the  latest  contribution  to  a  literature  which  has  hitherto 
chiefly  consisted  of  more  or  less  silly  letters,  headed  "  Decay  of 
Steeplechasing,"  and  addressed  to  the  sporting  papers,  by  corre- 
spondents whose  zeal  appears  as  a  rule  to  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  their  intelligf>nce.  It  may  be  well  to  say  at  once  that  Mr. 
"Williams  is  by  no  means  to  be  included  in  this  category.  He 
thoroughly  understands  his  subject  and  his  own  views  thereon, 
he  says  what  he  has  to  say  in  crisp  clear  sentences,  and  he  has  a 
remedy  to  suggest,  in  the  shape  of  alteration  of  sundry  National 
Hunt  Rules,  which  is  at  any  rate  worthy  of  consideration.  He 
begins  by  discussing  artificial  fences,  and  especially  the  regulation 
ditch — the  "  open  ditch,"  the  "  grave,"  as  it  is  constantly  called — ■ 
that  chosen  bugbear  of  v^Titers  ;  for  there  is  tolerable  evidence  to 
show  that  jockeys  and  trainers  have  no  particular  objection  to  it 
— and  which  is  certainly  no  novelty,  for  he  points  out  that  fifteen 
years  ago  at  Sandown  Park  "  there  was  a  natural  fence  precisely 
that  at  present  required  by  law,  except  that  possibly  the  fence 
was  somewhat  higher ;  and  I  had  no  complaint  about  it."  The 
truth  is  that  there  would  never  have  been  any  fuss  at  all  about 
these  obstacles  had  not  the  G.  N.  il.  Committee  for  a  time  carried 
their  reforming  energy  too  far,  and  enacted  that  a  certain  number 
of  ditches  should  be  left  open  without  even  the  adjunct  of  the 
light  guard  rail.  The  ditches  were  almost  always  badly  cut,  were 
in  fact  really  trappy  and  dangerous ;  a  good  many  accidents  were  the 
result, and  though  the  Committee  in  no  long  time  yielded  to  popular 
outcry,  and  restored  the  guard  rail, which  at  once  deprived  horses  of 
any  excuse  for  misunderstanding  the  nature  of  the  jump,  the  feel- 
ing against  it  has  never  been  obliterated.  Mr.  Williams,  too,  very 
ably  answers  Mr.  Nightingall's  objection  as  to  the  obligation  of 
schooling  valuable  horses  over  fences  of  so  dangerous  a  nature,  by 
saying : — "  It  surely  is  not  a  necessity  to  school  horses  in  private 
over  fences  of  precisely  the  statutory  measurement,  so  long  as  the 
character  remains  the  same."  And  herein  lies  the  whole  gist  of 
the  matter;  it  is  the  nature  of  a  fence,  not  its  size,  which  makes 
it  formidable  to  a  horse's  eyes.  Does  anybody,  for  instance,  begin 
by  schooling  young  ones  over  high  timber?  Whyte  Melville's 
farmer,  who  used  to  take  them  out  and  give  them  two  or  three 
heavy  falls  before  breakfast,  is  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct,  and 
certainly  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  contended  that  it  does  a  horse 
any  good  getting  him  into  a  brook ;  while  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  will  face  sixteen  feet  of  water  as 
readily  as  six,  though  whether  he  will  get  over  as  easily  must 
always  depend  upon  circumstances.  After  proving  that  the  ditch 
fence  is  neither  an  original  nor  a  very  recent  invention,  Mr. 
Williams  goes  on  to  say  that,  "  for  local  meetings  over  a  fair 
country,  the  authorities  might  well  relax  this  rule."  He  perhaps 
does  not  attend  many  such  meetings,  otherwise  he  would  know 
that,  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  the  rule  is 
often  practically  relaxed — i.e.  where  the  country  is  a  perfectly  fair 
one  there  will  always  be  ditches  on  the  taking-off  side  ;  but  no- 
body is  very  extreme  to  mark  by  measurement  whether  they 
are  all  six  feet  wide  (though  most  of  them  are),  or  whether  the 
hedge  on  the  landing  side  is  precisely  of  statutory  dimensions. 
The  guard  rail,  which  is  considered  indispensable  on  artificial 
courses,  is  constantly  omitted  altogether  in  the  provinces,  this 
being  a  matter  of  purely  local  option — a  fact  of  which  many 
county  squires  seem  totally  unaware  when  raging  furiously  in 
print  on  the  subject. 

The  weakness  of  the  sport  under  N.  H.  Rules  is,  says  Mr. 
Williams,  most  apparent  in  the  number  (?  scarcity)  of  handicap 
steeplechase  horses,  of  which  he  reckons  there  are  about  loo;  and 
this  weakness  he  attributes  to  the  effect  of  Rule  1 8 1 ,  which,  by 
placing  restrictions  on  the  output  of  the  so-called  "  hunters,"  also 
restricts  the  number  of  handicap  chasers,  they  being  mainly 
recruited  from  the  hunter  ranks.  With  Mr.  Williams's  censure 
of  the  term  "  hunter"  as  an  entire  misnomer  nearly  every  one  is 
in  cordial  agreement ;  it  has  caused  more  controversy  and  ill- 
feeling  than  so  trifling  a  matter  as  a  technical  term  could  possibly 
have  been  credited  with  producing.  And  we  verily  believe  it  has 
done  much  of  that  harm  to  the  sport  which  is  now  laid  at  the  door 
of  Rule  i8i,  for  the  animal  which  is  the  object  of  the  law  would 


by  any  other  appellation  be  of  such  far  sweeter  savour  in  the 
nostrils  of  many  soi-disant  devotees  of  steeplechasing  that  they 
would  no  longer  regard  him  with  their  present  jealous  abhor- 
rence. There  are,  it  would  appear,  if  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondence is  any  criterion,  a  large  number  of  persons  who, 
not  satisfied  with  such  glory  as  may  be  attained  at  their  local 
hunt  gatlierings,  are  thirsting  to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule, 
and  to  distress  the  excellent  horses  who  carry  them  so  well 
to  hounds  by  performing  over  the  made  courses  round  London, 
and  even  by  displaying  their  lack  of  speed  on  the  flat. 
These  aspirants  to  fame  believe  themselves  to  be  robbed  of 
imaginary  laurels  ;  and  their  feelings  are  furthermore  insulted  by 
seeing  the  honoured  title  of  hunter  bestowed  on  an  animal  which 
has  assuredly  never  seen  hounds.  It  seems  odd  that  no  really 
satisfactory  and  descriptive  name  can  be  invented  for  the  out- 
casts from  the  regular  Turf,  yet  certain  it  is  that  the  task  has 
been  more  than  once  attempted  and  given  up  in  despair  by  the 
N.  11.  Committee.  Why  should  not  sporting  journals  start  the 
theme  as  a  subject  for  coupon  competition  ? 

The  alterations  in  Rule  i8i,  which  Mr.  Williams  believes 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  are,  to  substitute  four  years  for 
three  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  horse  may  run  under  the  Rules 
of  Racing  before  emerging  as  a  hunter;  to  limit  the  period  of 
subsequent  abstinence  from  handicaps  to  six  months  instead  of 
twelve,  and  to  except  even  from  this  restriction  N.  II.  handicaps 
of  not  less  value  than  300  sovs.  to  the  winner,  though  for  the 
latter  not  too  intelligible  relaxation  he  does  not  advance  any 
reason. 

But  his  chief  remedial  proposal,  the  one  to  which  he  clearly 
attaches  most  importance,  is  that  old  bone  of  contention,  the 
lowering  of  the  minimum  weight  from  lost,  to  9  st.  7  lbs.  in 
handicap  steeplechases.  He  says  he  is  sure  it  would  be  popular 
among  owners,  and  would  much  facilitate  the  labours  of  handi- 
cappers.  The  first  is  of  course  a  grave  consideration,  though  the 
second  is  not  worth  a  moment's  attention,  liandicappers  being  in 
one  way  or  another  well  paid  for  work  which,  if  troublesome  in 
its  nature,  seems  often  enough  to  have  had  very  little  trouble 
bestowed  on  it.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  private  opinions  of  experts  and  professionals,  a 
sport  should  always  have  some  specious  raison  d'etre  which  may 
be  pleaded  with  more  or  less  plausibility  in  its  favour,  when  in 
its  turn  it  is  attacked  by  the  opponents  of  sport  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  is  not  quite  enough  to  say  that  steeplechasing  is  a 
pretty  and  often  a  thrilling  spectacle,  one  which  has  a  great 
fascination  for  the  public  who  love  to  see  other  people  risk  their 

lives — ("  Call  that  a  steeplechase,"  we  heard  a  humble 

enthusiast  say  last  December  at  Sandown ;  "  ten  ■  runners, 

and  not  a  single  fall ! ") — and  which  affords  a  singularly 

exciting  variety  of  gambling.  We  must  have  something  more 
than  this,  so  we  say  that  steeplechase  horses  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  flower  of  our  unrivalled  breed,  &c.,  as  far  as  courage, 
endurance,  activity,  and  weight-carrying  power  combined  are 
concerned.  Such  contention  can  hardly  be  made  even  now 
without  a  smile,  but  will  become  ridiculous  if  we  lower  the 
minimum  weight  by  yet  another  7  lbs.  No  urchin  home  for  the 
liolidays  but  would  turn  up  his  nose  in  scorn  if  asked  to  ride  a 
hunter  that  was  not  up  to  10  stone.  The  change,  moreover, 
would  look  all  the  more  absurd  in  the  face  of  recent  legislation 
by  the  Jockey  (Jlub  in  an  exactly  contrary  direction.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Williams  in  his  wisti  to  give  an  impetus  to  hurdle- 
racing,  which  he  admits  requires  no  encouragement,  by  the 
restoration  of  one-and-a-half  mile  races,  even  though  no  horse 
older  than  four  years  should  compete  in  them.  Nor,  though  his 
experience  as  manager  of  Sandown  Park,  and  the  great  ability  he 
has  displayed  in  that  capacity,  entitle  his  views  to  be  received 
with  the  utmost  respect,  can  we  think  that  he  has  yet  discovered 
the  nostrum  which  is  to  arrest  the  decay  of  steeplechasing, 
supposing  always  that  such  decay  is  not,  as  we  suspect  it  to  be, 
far  more  imaginary  than  real. 


FRENCH  ETCHINGS  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE  ARTS 
CLUB. 

WE  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  great  masters  of  the 
revival  of  etching  in  France  have  never  been  seen  in  Eng- 
land to  such  advantage  as  they  may  now  be  by  those  who  visit 
the  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Clulj.  To  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  show  a  melancholy  interest  attaches  from  the  fact 
that  vSir  William  Drake,  wlio  has  done  so  much  for  the  history  of 
etching  in  tliis  country,  and  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  this  exhibition,  suddenly  died  a  few  days  before  the  prepara- 
tions were  completed.  W^e  have  said  that  the  French  masters 
have  never  been  seen  to  such  advantage,  not  unmindful  that  m 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  all  these  and  many  other 
treasures  may  be  discovered.  But  at  the  Burlington  Club  ex- 
ceptionally fine  selected  specimens  have  been  liung  side  by  side  in 
groups,  according  to  authorship,  so  that  each  artist  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  others  and  with  himself 

The  revival  of  French  etching  began  about  1850,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  general  romanticist  movement.  Among  those 
who  took  part  in  it,  and  who  produced  work  in  this  form,  which 
is  of  lasting  value,  some  were  painter-interpreters,  some  were 
painters  who  also  etched  free  designs,  and  some  were  etchers  pure 
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and  simple.  It  is  impossible  in  a  collection  like  the  present  not 
to  be  specially  attracted  by  tlie  members  of  the  latter  class,  and 
to  linger  longer  over  the  specimens  of  the  art  of  M(5ryon  and  of 
Jacquemart  than  of  any  of  the  others.  There  have  been  many 
more  skilful  etchers  than  Mdryon,  many  whose  powers  of  hand 
and  brain  were  under  more  perfect  control ;  but  there  has  not 
been  one  who  has  given  expression  to  a  talent  so  individual  by 
tte  needle,  and  the  needle  only.  His  strange  career  has  often 
been  narrated.  The  illegitimate  son  of  an  English  physician  and 
a  Parisian — some  say  Spanish — danseuse,  he  grew  up  nervous, 
rebellious,  touched  with  the'same  jealous  mania  as  Rousseau  and 
Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  He  was  a  sailor,  and  went  round  the 
world ;  he  was  an  etcher,  and  starved  upon  the  pavement  of 
Paris ;  he  was  crazy,  and  died  at  Charenton.  His  wretched  life 
of  forty-seven  years  is  told  in  those  few  words.  All  the  melan- 
choly and  the  mystery  of  it  is  revealed  in  these  marvellous  etch- 
ings. Among  the  specimens  here  is  "  Le  Stryge  "  (13)  in  its  very 
rare  first  state,  with  the  couplet — 

Insatiable  Vampire,  reteinelle  Luxure 
Sur  la  Grande  Cite  convoite  sa  patiire — 

which  M^ryon  immediately  rubbed  off  the  plate.  From  the  mad 
monster-gargoyle  we  look  across  Paris  to  Montmartre,  with  the 
Tower  of  St.  Jacques  in  the  middle  distance.  The  sentiment  of 
horror,  of  terror,  is  strangely  sufl'used  over  this  landscape.  It  is 
still  more  obvious  in  the  "Tourelle  de  Marat"  (30),  with  its 
-sinister  light  and  shade,  and  the  wild  allegorical  group  wrangling 
in  the  sky,  while  Marat  lies  murdered  in  the  turreted  house 
below.  The  various  studies  of  "La  Morgue"  (26,  27),  of 
"  St.-Etienne  du  Mont"  (20,  21),  and  most  of  all,  perhaps,  the 
"  Rue  des  Toiles,  a  Bourges "  (36)  combine  to  repeat  this 
marvellous  impression  of  melancholy  and  distress,  even  when,  as 
in  the  last  case,  they  are  mere  designs  of  architecture,  without 
figures  of  any  kind.  The  queer  greenish  paper  on  which  Meryon 
printed  aids  this  impression,  no  doubt ;  but  essentially  it  is  the 
result  of  the  extraordinary  originality  of  the  artist. 

To  turn  to  Jacquemart  from  Meryon  is  to  turn  to  brilliant 
sanity  and  adroit  skill  from  genius  which  is  tormented  by  the 
lack  of  these  gifts.  The  exhibition  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  specimens  of  Jacquemart's  matchless  faculty  in  still-life 
etching.  Here  we  see  the  best  work  of  the  artist  who,  of  all 
who  have  lived  in  recent  times,  possessed  the  most  astounding 
power  of  reproducing  the  qualities  of  substances,  such  as  rock 
crystal  (48),  or  Sevres  porcelain  (43,  44),  or  sardonyx  (46) ;  arms, 
mirrors,  or  ancient  jewels,  jasper,  lapis-lazuli,  and  agate.  Those 
highly  damascened  and  repouss6  swords  and  daggers  (61)  we  not 
merely  see  and  can  touch,  but  can  weigh.  Every  detail  is  there, 
yet  combined  in  a  harmony  which  absolutely  reproduces  the 
original.  As  a  rule,  still-life  etching  is  common  work  which  a 
eecond-rate  man  can  do  well ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Jacquemart  it  rose 
for  once  to  the  highest  level.  M.  Burty  tells  a  story  which  returns 
to  the  memory  as  we  examine  these  amazing  to^irs  de  force.  He 
was  watching  Jacquemart  etch  a  decorated  pistol,  and  asked  him 
■iiow  he  could  see  a  certain  little  object  wbich  made  part  of  the 
decoration.  Jacquemart  answered,  "  1  don't  see  it,  but  I  feel  it ; 
■I  have  it  at  the  end  of  my  needle."  Of  work  which  Jacquemart 
could  execute  in  other  kinds  than  that  of  still-life,  by  which  he  is 
most  prominently  known,  we  have  here  two  brilliant  examples — 
first,  his  reproduction  of  the  "  Soldier  and  the  Laughing  Girl " 
(62),  by  \&n  der  Meer,  the  original  of  which  is  now  on  view  at 
the  Royal  Academy;  and,  secondly,  his  original  design  called 
■"Une  Execution  au  Japon  "  (64),  an  etching  of  extraordinary 
technical  beauty,  showing  a  decapitated  head  exposed  against  a 
■wild  sort  of  palings  in  a  Japanese  courtyard. 

Of  another  class  than  Jacquemart  and  Meryon  is  J.  F.  Millet, 
"whose  etchings  are  subsidiary  to  and  illustrative  of  his  paintings. 
Tfet  they  are  in  a  sense  independent  of  the  latter,  and  to  appre- 
ciate them  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  aware  that  Millet  ever  painted. 
In  a  certain  sense,  indeed,  the  artist's  genius  is  best  observed  in 
his  etchings,  where  it  is  found  in  its  quintessence,  and  as  though 
intensified  and  rarefied.  In  the  interesting  preface  to  the  cata- 
logue Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  dwells  on  the  sculpturesque 
xjharacter  of  "  Les  Glaneuses  "  (4)  ;  he  might  have  gone  further, 
and  have  pointed  out  how  much  of  the  refined  spirit  of  basso- 
relievo  all  these  Millet  etchings  have.  In  "  Les  Becheurs  "  (5), 
for  instance,  the  lean  young  men  digging  in  the  oblique  light  of 
afternoon,  all  is  abandoned  except  the  severe  gradation  and 
equilibrium  of  masses,  the  elements,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  of 
form  and  movement  divorced  from  all  other  artistic  ornament. 
Wherever  Millet  is  really  great  as  an  etcher,  it  seems  to  us,  he 
•fulfils  this  rigorous  expression  of  sculpture  in  low  relief  ;  the 
human  figure,  drawn  with  extreme  simplicity,  is  placed  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  design,  and  dominates  all  other  details.  When 
Millet,  as  an  etcher,  tries  to  be  painter-like,  as  in  the  "  Grande 
Bergere  "  (9),  he  is  less  successful ;  the  excessive  mass  of  shadow 
around  the  head  is  not  explained,  and  is  out  of  place.  The 
simple  grandeur  of  some  of  these  etchings,  however,  as.  for 
instance,  of  the  "  Pay.san  rentrant  du  Fumier"  (3) — merely  a 
lack,  laborious,  indefatigable,  bent  with  incessant  toil— is 
beyond  praise. 

We  hardly  know  why  Bracquemond,  who  is  still  alive,  should 
have  been  included  in  an  exhibition  which  excludes  Rajon,  who 
has  passed  away,  and  Flameng,  who  is  as  remarkable,  at  least, 
among  living  veterans  as  Bracquemond.  There  appears  to  us  to 
"be  a,  definite  reason  why  the  latter  should  scarcely  have  been 
admitted,    ile  is  an  artist  of  great  skill  and  versatility,  but  he 


has  not  the  individual  character  which  others,  and  some  much 
less  clever  than  he,  possess.  For  instance,  any  one  whose  eye  is 
accustomed  to  these  things  would  recognize  in  an  instant  a  M6ryon, 
or  a  Millet,  or  even  a  Huet ;  these  etchers  can  be  imitated  and 
forged.  But  the  versatility  and  adaptability  of  Bracquemond  flow 
like  a  liquid  into  every  mould,  and  he  seems  to  be  almost  entirely 
without  a  style  of  his  own.  This  makes  him  an  ideal  reproducer 
of  paintings.  He  can  pass  at  a  moment's  notice  from  Holbein  (65) 
to  Fragonard  (79),  and  back  to  "VVeenix  (69-71),  through  Manet 
(76)  to  a  Japanese  fan  (73),  doing  ample  justice,  without  personal 
prejudice,  to  the  style  of  each.  This  is  a  .superb  gift,  but  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  as  having  a  style  of  one's  own. 

Over  the  other  etchers  we  must  not  linger  so  long.  Corot  pro- 
duced but  a  very  few  etchings,  three  of  which  are  at  the  Burlington 
Club.  They  are  very  rough,  mere  notes  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  do  not  possess  even  an  indication  of  Corot's  finest  charm. 
But  they  are  full  of  his  character  of  design,  and  illustrate  his 
mode  of  work.  The  etchings  of  Daubigny,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
by  the  three  examples  here,  are  facile  and  pretty,  but  rather 
poor.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  "Le  Chene  de  Roches  "  (93) 
is  not  the  only  etching  which  Th(^odore  Rousseau  ever  executed. 
It  is  slight,  but  deserves  notice  for  the  extreme  vigour  with 
which,  in  the  hollow  of  a  wood,  certain  leafless  trunks  are 
silhouetted  in  dead  black  against  a  arm,  pure,  and  perfectly 
cloudless  sky.  The  etchings  of  Paul  Huet  are  imperfect,  but 
very  interesting.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  endeavoured  to 
emancipate  etching  from  engraving,  and  his  experiments  were 
not  always  as  successful  as  they  were  ingenious.  His  etched 
landscapes  are  almost  unintelligible  stipplings  of  soft  rolling 
cloud,  umbrageous  foliage,  and  bewildered  illumination,  combined 
into  a  superficial  resemblance  of  slightly  rubbed  lead-pencil. 
They  are  overloaded  with  unemphatic  detail.  As  Mr.  Monk- 
house  says,  "  In  the  plate  called  '  Le  Midi '  (92^,  we  see  Huet 
striving  with  infinite  pains  after  a  complicated  efi'ect  of  light  and 
shade  by  means  of  endless  little  strokes  and  patchings,  quite  at 
variance  (if  he  had  known  it)  with  the  spirit  of  etching."  Yet 
these  blurred  and  velvety  experiments  are  of  a  singular  interest 
to  us  in  the  light  of  later  achievement. 

The  etchings  of  Delacroix,  of  which  two  are  here  exhibited, 
appear  to  us  crude  and  awkward.  Where  the  merit  of  "Chef 
Maure  a  Meknez  "  (87)  lies  we  are  unable  to  divine.  It  is  easy, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  give  full  praise  to  Ingres's  solitary  etching, 
the  workmanlike  and  refined  portrait  of  "  Monseigneur  de  Pres- 
signy"  (89),  which  has,  however,  in  style,  nothing  of  the  modern 
character.  The  landscape  etchings  of  Maxime  Lalanne,  who  died  so 
lately  as  1887,  are  bright,  neat,  ond  efl'ective.  We  may  point  out 
that  No.  96,  which  is  called  "Landscape"  in  the  catalogue,  is  plainly 
the  main  street  of  some  Swiss  or  German  town.  Of  the  three 
examples  of  Meissonier,  "  Le  Fumeur"  (98),  with  its  remarkable 
texture  of  velvet,  is  particularly  good.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  three  plates  from  the  needle  of  Jules  de  Goncourt,  all  of 
them  after  Fragonard.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant exhibitions  of  the  present  winter,  and  we  recommend  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  delightful  art  of  etching  to  be  careful 
to  inspect  this  singularly  choice  collection. 


SIAMESE  TOPKNOTS. 

WHEN  the  ruthless  scissors  are  first  applied  to  Master  Algy's 
ringlets  we  know  what  mourning  pervades  the  house.  The 
stern  sire  of  Algernon  is  the  only  person  unmoved  ;  and  his 
Spartan  firmness,  instead  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
female  section  of  the  household,  excites  their  fierce  indignation 
and  contempt.  It  is  altogether  a  difi'erent  story  when  the  boy 
Dang  or  Lek  of  Siamese  parents  arrives  at  the  age  when  the 
barber  is  first  privileged  to  operate  upon  him.  Then  the  harem, 
as  well  as  the  supreme  lord  and  master  of  the  family,  is  all  en 
fete,  not  onh'  resigned,  but  radiant,  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
sacrifice.  A  grand  feast  is  proclaimed,  not  without  the  advice  of 
the  astrologers.  The  show-room  of  the  house  begins  to  be  filled 
up  with  strange  articles  of  furniture.  Altar-like  tables,  loaded 
with  flowers  and  tapers,  howls,  vases,  cups,  and  trays,  range 
themselves  in  picturesque  order  or  disorder  along  one  side  of  it, 
while  at  the  other  is  a  large  carpeted  and  canopied  settee,  with 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  Buddhist  priests — great  bowls  of  inlaid 
and  lacquered  ware,  gold  or  silver  trays,  with  betel-nut  and  lime 
leaves,  other  trays  of  cigarettes,  sometimes  scented  or  made  of 
the  delicate  petals  of  the  lotus,  and,  last  but  not  least,  capacious 
tall  spittoons  of  brass  or  silver.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a 
chair  of  state — rather  painfully  suggestive  to  European  eyes  of 
the  dentist's  chamber  of  horrors — in  which  the  young  victim  is 
to  sit  during  the  forthcoming  ceremony.  At  early  morning  a 
goodly  muster  of  the  male  relations  and  friends — including 
patrons  also  when  the  parents  are  of  the  decent  class — is  ranged 
in  the  verandah  outside,  whilst  the  close  intimates  of  the  family, 
with  the  women  folk  in  gala  array,  are  assembled  in  a  side  room 
hard  by.  Then  come  the  priests  in  their  ample  safl'ron  robes,  with 
shaven  heads,  bearing  the  pointed  fans  of  their  order  and  their 
rolls  of  sacred  texts.  Squatting  cross-legged  on  the  wide  bench 
prepared  for  them,  they  stretch  from  hand  to  hand  the  roll  of 
tape  which  links  them  in  formal  harmony  ;  and  then  the  chant 
begins,  rising  and  falling  with  the  intonations  of  the  Pali  words, 
pronounced  with  a  Siamese  modulation,  far  from  unmusical. 
Even  the  unpractised  ear  may  recognize  here  and  there,  amidst  ■ 
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grotesque  inflexions,  the  long  roll  of  Aryan  words,  recalling  to 
tlie  mind  associations  of  Braliminism  and  the  great  language  of 
Menu  in  a  scene  whicli  otherwise  belongs  to  the  Far  East. 

But  now  the  interest  centres  in  the  principal  personage  of  the 
day — a  youth  of  thirteen  or  less,  who  advances  into  the  room, 
looking,  in  his  white  attire,  very  like  a  victim  led  to  some  sacrifi- 
cial altar.  The  almost  dazzling  white  of  the  silk,  satin,  and  lace 
Avhich  cover  his  small  body  hardly  surpasses  the  pallor  of  his  face, 
liands,  and  feet,  rubbed  with  some  powder  or  preparation  well 
known  to  Siamese  actors.  On  his  wrists  and  ankles  are  solid 
rings  of  gold  and  silver,  bangles  and  bead  bracelets  of  various 
patterns  and  often  of  great  value.  Still  weightier  and  more  costly 
necklaces  surround  his  neck  and  weigh  down  his  shoulders;  and 
if  either  parent  is  rich  in  heirlooms  the  upper  part  of  the  dress  is 
loaded  with  real  gems.  The  feature  of  superior  interest  is  of 
course  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  a  black  and  shining  twist  of 
hair  is  curled  into  a  compact  knot.  On  all  sides  around  it  the 
head  is  clean  shaved,  and  looks  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  powdered 
by  a  Court  wig-maker ;  but  between  the  top-knot  and  the  bald 
head  is  a  coronet  of  the  small  white  blossoms  which  are  used  so 
much  in  Siam  for  making  wreaths  and  festoons.  The  hair  itself 
is  fastened  up  with  a  gold  pin — fourth  of  the  io8  emblems  figured 
on  the  "  footprint  of  lJuddha  " — and  when  the  people  are  rich  or 
of  royal  birth  the  head  of  the  pin  is  inlaid  with  sundry  jewels. 
For  some  time  after  the  boy  is  seated  in  his  chair  the  recitations 
go  on  ;  but  at  length  comes  the  auspicious  moment  selected  by  the 
soothsayers.  The  chaplet  being  removed  and  the  pin  taken  out, 
the  loosened  hair  comes  apart  in  several  long  locks  or  tails,  which 
hang  down  on  difi'erent  sides  of  the  head.  Then  the  principal 
personage  present — perhaps  an  uncle  or  cousin,  sometimes  a  prince 
or  magnate  who  is  no  relation  at  all — will  advance,  scissors  in 
hand,  and  sever  the  first  lock  near  its  roots.  Then  a  second  operator 
will  perform  his  part,  and  then  a  third,  and  sometimes  more,  until 
all  the  locks  are  shorn,  and  only  a  short  stubble  of  hair  remains. 
Now  is  the  barber's  turn;  and  the  remnant  of  the  tuft  is  care- 
fully shaved  off,  leaving  the  pate  as  bald  and  almost  as  shiny 
as  that  of  an  old  man.  Henceforth  the  hair  all  over  the  head 
will  be  allowed  to  grow  to  a  length  of  an  inch  or  two,  forming 
the  thick  brush  which  every  adult  Siamese,  whether  male  or 
female,  invariably  wears. 

Thus  far  it  has  been  easy  work  for  the  patient ;  but  there  is 
worse  in  store.  In  an  adjoining  room  his  ornaments  are  stripped 
off,  and  a  sort  of  bathing-gown  is  assumed.  Clad  in  this,  and 
shivering  in  a  chair  in  the  open  air,  he  must  submit  for  fifteen 
minutes  or  more  to  be  soused  with  successive  cold  showers 
dashed  over  his  new-shorn  head  by  the  attendant  friends.  Each 
of  these,  dipping  a  shell  or  saucer  into  the  tank  of  sacred  water 
near  at  hand,  must  pour  the  contents  over  the  place  where  the 
tuft  so  lately  was,  mumbling  a  benedictory  formula  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  And  not  until  the  last  poor  relative  has  played  his 
part  in  this  uncomfoilable  baptism  is  the  victim  released — 
probably  with  a  bad  cold  in  the  head — to  assume  the  dress  and 
enter  upon  some  of  the  privileges  of  adult  manhood. 

Such  are  the  comparatively  simple  forms  observed  in  a  private 
family.  But  in  the  case  of  royal  children  they  are  amplified  into 
a  much  more  elaborate  fete  ;  and  when,  as  about  a  month  ago, 
the  tuft  to  be  cut  is  the  tuft  of  a  Crown  prince,  even  the  multi- 
tudinous facilities  of  the  royal  palace  are  inadequate  to  the 
occasion.  Builders  are  employed  for  weeks  before.  Contingents 
of  dancers  and  musicians,  pantomimic  angels  and  goblins,  heralds, 
pages,  pursuivants,  warriors,  priests,  and  what,  in  theatrical 
phrase,  might  be  called  "  supers,"  are  ordered  to  be  produced ; 
and  the  drill-master  is  bard  at  work  mustering  and  marshalling, 
and  instructing  in  a  host  of  minute  details,  the  troops  of  girls  and 
men  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony.  On  this  occasion  the 
room  of  state  is  replaced  by  a  gorgeous  temple.  The  heir-apparent 
is  led  to  the  scene,  not  by  a  few  relations,  but  in  a  state  procession 
half  a  mile  long.  Siamese  processions  are  things  that  must  be 
seen  before  they  can  be  believed  in.  Whole  pages  of  print  would 
not  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  their  grotesque  and  varied 
splendour.  The  costumes,  military  and  civil,  of  half  a  hundred 
peoples — from  Caithness  to  Batavia,from  Shanghai  to  County  Mayo 
— defile  like  a  broad  ribbon  of  many  colours  before  the  King  on  his 
raised  throne.  The  courtyard  below  is  carpeted  with  human 
beings  dressed  in  almost  every  conceivable  style,  from  the  gold 
woven  coats  and  jewelled  gold  belts  of  the  high  oflicials  to  the 
spangled  tights  of  native  harlequins,  the  bear-skin  disguises  of 
pantomime-players,  the  tinsel  crowns  of  the  play-queens,  and  the 
plain  blues,  greens,  and  scarlets  of  the  royal  tutors  and  apparitors. 
The  sacred  water  is  represented  by  a  mimic  lake — the  mythical 
Anodat ;  and  a  golden  pavilion,  with  typical  pointed  spires,  con- 
ceals with  its  massive  gold-woven  curtains  the  actual  place  of  the 
bath.  Most  striking  of  all  is  the  artificial  mountain  of  Krailat, 
lip  which  the  Prince,  alter  losing  his  top-knot,  is  to  be  conducted 
by  a  personified  Vishnu  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  a  similarly 
personified  Siva  the  attributes  of  royalty.  In  the  glittering 
pagoda  on  the  top  of  this  hill  the  investiture  takes  place,  and 
when  the  heir-apparent  descends  on  the  other  side  he  is  seen  to 
wear  the  tall-peaked  crown  peculiar  to  Siam,  the  royal  slippers, 
and  all  the  other  typical  emblems  of  Buddhist  sovereignty. 
Throughout  the  ceremonies  a  skilful  blending  of  Brahmin  ortho- 
doxy with  heterodox  Buddhist  usage  allbrds  a  fine  opportunity  to 
the  Oriental  scholar,  and  illustrates  more  graphically  than  a 
hundred  learned  volumes  the  patchwork  origin  of  Siamese  cere- 
monial, connected  as  it  is,  first  with  ancient  India  and  then  with 
China,  and  the  intervening  Buddhistic  peoples.    The  fetes,  which 


are  kept  up  for  at  least  a  week,  and  which  include  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  valuable  gifts  on  all  hands,  end  appro- 
priately with  a  compliment  to  the  Great  River  of  Siam.  When 
the  last  procession  has  filed  past  the  Royal  throne,  and  the  last 
spangled  and  crowned  angel  has  danced  in  the  Palace  courtyard, 
the  severed  locks  which  lately  formed  the  Royal  topknot  are 
confided  to  the  charge  of  the  river-god,  and  floated  off  on  this 
broad  stream — the  "  Mother  of  Waters,"  the  irrigator  and  ferti- 
lizer of  the  fine  valley  of  the  Menam,  the  best  friend — if  they 
could  only  know  it — of  the  amphibious  Siamese. 


IIOSMERSHOLM. 

IT  is  a  great  and  desirable  thing  to  break  away  from  conven- 
tionality. That  may  be  very  cordially  confessed  in  the  first 
place,  and  in  the  second  we  may  admit  furthermore  that  con- 
vention has  a  greater  hold  on  the  stage  than  on  the  sister  arts  of 
literature  or  music  or  painting.  This  being  so,  we  should  welcome 
with  delight  an  innovator  in  dramatic  matters,  if  only  we  could 
perceive  that  he  was  travelling,  or  showed  any  disposition  or 
capacity  to  travel,  in  a  right  direction.  But  we  have  read  our 
Ibsen  without  liking  him,  and  now,  having  seen  Rosmersholm  on 
the  stage,  we  like  him  even  less.  We  do  not  for  one  single  moment 
desire  that  a  dramatist  should  observe  any  traditional  lines  of 
conduct  in  the  management  of  his  work;  but  one  thing  is  surely  i 
essential  in  the  scheme  of  every  play:  the  characters  must  be  I 
reasonable  beings  actuated  by  comprehensible  motives.  This  does 
not  seem  much  to  ask,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  Ibsen 
gives  us.  A  good  deal  of  improbability  might  again  be  pardoned 
if  the  departure  led  to  anything  that  was  interesting  or  elevating ; 
but  there  never  could  have  been  such  a  creature  as  Rosmer  of 
Rosmersholm,  there  never  can  be,  and,  if  there  were,  he  would 
be  merely  irritating  when  he  was  not  tedious,  and  perplexing  j 
always.  A  character  so  weak  at  the  knees  and  so  apt  to  whine 
as  Rosmer  has  never,  in  our  recollection,  done  duty  before  as 
the  principal  personage  in  a  drama.  We  do  not  in  the  least 
propose  to  judge  this  drama  by  any  set  rules,  to  complain  that  ' 
the  story  begins  in  the  middle,  that  people  are  introduced  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plot — this  applies 
forcibly  to  Rosmer's  old  tutor  Brendel — or  to  take  exception  to 
the  eccentric  treatment  of  episodes.  If  modern  dramatists  hold 
that  these  old  laws  are  exploded,  so  be  it ;  only  let  them  substi- 
tute something  else  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of  the  possible  first 
of  all,  and  that  then  affects  in  some  way  or  other  our  natural 
emotions.    We  really  cannot  stand  Rosmer. 

The  Ibsenite  theory  is  that  men  and  women  cannot  help  their 
dispositions,  everything  depending  on  "  hereditary  antecedents  " ; 
and  this  sets  one  reflecting  on  the  mental  qualities  of  Rosmer's 
progenitors.  A  man  may  be  a  dreamy  enthusiast,  but  he  should  | 
have  lucid  intervals ;  and  this  is  where  Rosmer  habitually  fails. 
Ills  home  was  shared  before  his  wife's  death  by  a  girl — Miss 
Rebecca  West — who  had  conceived  a  passion  for  him,  while  he 
takes  the  keenest  delight  in  her  companionship,  and,  in  fact,  loves 
her  devotedly.  The  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  ILosmer 
would  have  no  children  is  a  characteristic  bit  of  Ibsenism.  Miss 
AVest.  as  a  girl  on  a  visit  to  the  family,  is  of  course  at  once  informed, 
and  uses  the  information  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  wife  to  see 
that  she  had  better  drown  herself,  as  she  is  valueless,  and  rather 
in  the  way  than  otherwise  ;  and  this — before  the  play  opens — the 
lady  has  affably  consented  to  do.  It  is  very  nice  of  her,  from 
Miss  West's  point  of  view;  and,  besides.  Miss  West  cannot  help 
it  in  consequence  of  her  "  hereditary  antecedents."  Her  mother,  \ 
she  is  informed  by  Rector  Kroll,  casually  one  day  in  the  course  of  ' 
conversation,  was  false  to  her  husband,  and  Miss  West  is  the 
daughter  of  her  quasi-guardian,  for  whom  she  has  displayed  "  in- 
voluntary filial  instinct."  "  My  mother  never  said  a  word 
about  it,"  Miss  West  replies,  as  if  the  secret  of  her  paternity 
was  a  trifle  that  her  mother  might  have  been  expected  to  men- 
tion incidentally  in  the  course  of  conversation  when  she  had 
nothing  really  important  to  talk  about.  Therefore,  however,  it 
was  not  Miss  West's  fault  that  she  had  suggested  suicide  to  the 
obliging  Mrs.  Rosmer  ;  but  the  fault  of  her  mother,  who  was  no 
doubt  in  turn  the  victim  of  weakness  and  vice  inherited  from  a 
weak  and  vicious  ancestor.  All  the  blame  in  fact  is  traceable 
to  some  protoplastic  germ  that  sat  at  the  edge  of  a  pond 
thousands  of  years  before  and  got  wicked. 

One  pauses  to  consider  what  the  earlier  Rosmers  must  have 
been.  Some  of  them  must  have  suffered  from  a  shocking  lack  of 
natural  perception.  This  Rosmer  has  lived  alone  with  Miss  est 
for  a  whole  year  without  perceiving  that  he  loves  her  and  that  she 
loves  him,  and  he  is  quite  surprised  to  find  that  the  world  in  general 
— including  his  old  servant,  who  in  herself  appears  to  comprise  the 
whole  start' of  domestics — think  the  state  of  affairs  somewhat  equi- 
vocal Rosmer  meantime  has  been  devoting  himself  to  the  conside- 
ration of  politics  and  impiety.  He  was  a  pastor  and  a  Conservative  ; 
he  has  become  an  atheist  anil  a  Radical,  a  Socialist,  or,  as  he  prefers- 
to  call  himself,  "  an  emancipated  man."  Emancipated  men  may 
live  alone  for  tw-elve  months  in  intimate  companionship  with 
attractive  young  women,  and  they  will  be  protected  by  an  "in- 
stinctive morality";  so,  at  least,  Rosmer  maintains.  But  the 
theory  does  not  commend  itself  as  unimpeachable  to  the  clergy-  | 
man  who  before  Rosmer's  emancipation  was  his  oldest  and  closest  ' 
friend;  indeed,  Rector  Kroll  bluntly  says— they  are  blunt  in 
Ibsen's  plays— that  where  he  finds  free  thought  he  is  not  surprised 
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to  find  free  love.  Thus  it  is  that  these  engaging  people  talk. 
KroU  is  bigoted  and  narrow-minded,  it  may  be  ;  but  then  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  Rosmer  is  fantastical,  not  to  say  grotesque,  and 
long  scenes  between  two  such  personages  can  be  neither  instruc- 
tive nor  entertaining.  Rebecca  West  is  a  conceivable  creature, 
and  there  are  dramatic  possibilities  in  the  study  of  a  strong- 
minded,  but  at  the  same  time  seductive,  woman  influencing  the 
life  of  a  fanatic  who  follows  while  he  believes  that  he  is  leading. 
But  the  relationship  of  the  characters  in  Rosmersholm  is  so  pre-j 
posterous — Rosmer  is  so  incredibly  blind  and  flabby — that  wd 
can  never  for  a  moment  believe  in  them ;  and  then  there  is  thd 
aimless  tragedy  of  the  last  act,  where  the  two  make  np  their  I 
minds  to  drown  themselves,  and  carry  out  the  intention  of 
emulating  the  late  Mrs.  Rosmer's  example.  Some  of  the  blame 
for  the  Sscef-sive  weakness  of  this  last  act  is  doubtless  due 
to  Mr.  Benson,  whose  Rosmer  was  never  for  a  single  moment 
in  the  least  degree  convincing ;  it  may  also  be  that  the  trans- 
lation of  the  dialogue  further  enfeebles  it— in  fact,  no  doubt 
that  is  so  ;  but,  putting  this  apart,  it  is  outside  the  natural 
scope  of  humanity  for  Rosmer  to  ask  Miss  West  to  oblige 
him  by  drowning  herself,  just  to  show  that  her  love  for  him 
is  as  deep  as  she  professes  it  to  be.  When  she  consents  to 
sacrifice  herself,  Rosmer  proclaims  his  intention  of  meeting  death 
with  her,  and  they  die.  Was  there  an  inquest?  ^yith  the 
■astonishing  lack  of  humour  which  is  so  often  apparent  in  Ibsen,, 
lie  has  made  Miss  West  ask  that,  after  drowning,  her  body  may 
be  recovered  from  the  mill-race.  "  I  don't  want  to  stay  down 
there,"  she  remarks.  Probably  both  their  bodies  were  recovered, 
and  the  coroner's  jury  can  only  have  found  that  they  committed 
suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity.  Such  a  verdict 
vrould  no  doubt  explain  a  great  deal  that  had  hitherto  been 
incomprehensible. 

The  object  of  introducing  Brendel,  the  drunken  tutor,  who  had 
been  mainly  responsible  for  Rosmer's  education,  is  not  clear  to 
the  uninitiated.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Brendel  emphasizes  Kroll's 
bigotry,  because  a  man  who  was  not  a  bigot  might  very  well  have 
objected  to  the  insolent  familiarity  of  a  lurching,  red-nosed 
drunkard  such  as  this ;  while  if  the  idea  has  been  to  illustrate 
Rosmer's  wide  charity  and  forbearance,  the  result  is  not  attained. 
At  least  "  he  has  tlie  courage  to  live  his  life,"  Rosmer  says — 
we  will  not  swear  to  the  actual  words  in  this  case,  but  this  is 
the  strict  purport  of  them — as  the  drunken  rogue,  having 
'borrowed  some  money,  staggers  through  the  door  to  make  a 
bundle  of  some  old  clothes  he  has  begged.  The  pre-lbsenite 
■notion  was  that  the  drunkard  showed  courage  by  resisting 
■drink ;  but  this  could  not  have  been  the  emancipated  drunkard. 

The  moral  of  all  this,  if  there  be  one,  evades  our  search. 
Rebecca  West  has  a.crime  akin  to  murder  to  expiate  ;  but  it  is 
revolting  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  the  expiation  by 
Rosmer,  and  he  has  done  nothing  for  which  he  should  die,  except 
perhaps  displaying  the  blindness  due  to  hereditary  antecedents.  If 
that  plea  be  admitted,  no  one  can  properly  be  blamed  for  badness 
nor  commended  for  goodness  ;  men  and  women  are  mere  automata 
acting  by  laws  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and  the  main- 
spring of  all  dramatic  action  must  be  searched  for  in  bygone  cen- 
turies when  remote  ancestors  developed  the  first  signs  of  vices 
and  virtues  which  have  become  accentuated  by  time.  As  for 
the  representation,  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  speak  in 
praise  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson,  who  labours  at  his  profession 
so  indefatigably ;  but  his  Rosmer  exhibits  a  sad  lack  of  force. 
The  idea  conveyed  is  not  in  the  least  of  a  leader  of  men,  the 
pioneer  of  a  movement.  There  is  a  want  of  variety  in  Mr. 
Benson's  gesture  and  action ;  he  fails  in  the  elementary 
practice  of  his  art.  Miss  Florence  Farr,  the  Rebecca  West, 
showed  a  very  high  degree  of  intelligence  in  her  treatment  of 
the  character,  and  is  evidently  an  actress  of  exceptional 
■capacity.  She  is  reticent,  quiet,  and  expressive;  and,  though) 
we  have  not  the  faintest  idea  why  she  does  not  marry  Rosmer  | 
when  he  begs  her  to  do  so,  and  why,  subsequently,  she  relates  1 
the  story  of  how  she  did  the  luckless  Mrs.  Rosmer  to  death, 
the  blame  of  all  this  incomprehensibility  belongs  to  Ibsen, 
not  to  the  lady  who  attempts  the  impossible  task  of  expounding 
him.  The  modern  theory  of  play-writing,  as  adopted  by  Ibsenites,^ 
seems  to  be  that  a  drama  is  worthless  if  you  can  understand  what 
it  is  about,  characters  are  too  paltry  to  be  put  upon  the  stage  if  you 
inow  what  they  are  doing,  dialogue  is  merely  contemptible  if  it 
ipossesses  any  obvious  meaning.  To  endeavour  to  follow  the/ 
mental  meanderings  of  the  shallow-brained  Rosmer  is  truly  a 
■sorry  task  on  which  to  waste  an  afternoon.  He  began  as  a 
Christian,  and,  as  regards  politics,  a  supporter  of  existing  institu- 
tions ; ,  he  became  an  atheist  and  a  Radical ;  so  far  as  we 
could  understand  he  reverts  to  his  former  faith  ;  and  in  the  end 
■he_  again  abjures  it.  If  he  had  lived  a  week  longer,  instead  of 
being  providentially  drowned,  he  would  probably  have  adopted 
two  or  three  fresh  creeds,  with  sets  of  political  opinions  to  match. 
The  other  characters  introduced  are  the  Parson  Ivroll,  Rosmer's 
former  tutor  Ulric  Brendel,  and  the  Editor  of  the  Radical  news- 
paper, Mortensgard.  Mr.  Athol  Forde  suitably  represents  the 
monotonous  characteristics  of  Kroll.  Mr.  0.  Hudson  appears  to 
us  to  make  Brendel  unnecessarily  drunken  and  dilapidated,  but  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  the  least  importance,  and  we  have  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  saying  with  any  claim  to  authority  how 
Mr.  Ibsen  should  or  should  not  be  played.  Mr.  J.  Wheatman  is 
the  Editor,  who  is  eager  to  announce  Rosmer's  conversion  to 
Socialism,  but  not  his  apostasy,  because  to  do  that  would,  he 
says,  be  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  political  change,  seeing  that 


"  what  the  party  wants  is  a  Christian  element."  Readers  are 
probably  aware  that  the  theory  of  "  hereditary  antecedents " 
upon  which  Ibsen  is  prone  to  dilate  has  no  sort  of  scientific 
warrant,  and  was  long  since  exploded.  But  the  whole  affair  is 
provincial  and  quite  contemptible. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


AT  Mr.  Robert  Dunthorne's  Gallery  in  Vigo  Street,  where 
work  by  the  same  hand  has  been  seen  before,  there  is  now 
on  view  a  collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  "  Through  Nor- 
mandy," by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Watson,  R.P.E.  What  is  an  R.P.E.  ? 
We  cannot  tell ;  but,  perhaps,  the  initials  stand  for  Rebellious 
Painter-Etcher,  a  race  of  which,  if  report  says  true,  our  town  is 
too  well  provided.  Mr.  W^atson  has  a  clear  vein  of  observation 
and  a  neat  touch.  He  paints  Mont  St.  Michel  under  all  skies, 
lilac  with  afternoon  sunlight,  black  with  rain,  grey  with  the 
severe  tincture  of  early  morning.  He  paints  the  advance  across 
its  waste  of  wet  sands  of  "  A'isitors  from  Granville"  (12).  He 
takes  us  to  the  winding  and  picturesque  "  Rue  de  St.  Jean, 
Caen"  (11),  the  sombreness  of  which  he  lights  up  adroitly  with 
points  of  scarlet.  Here  is  the  long,  red  roof  of  the  great  church 
of  "  St.  Gervais,  Falaise "  (20)  ;  a  brilliant  market-day,  under 
green  umbrellas,  at  "  Chartres  "  (32) ;  the  gloom  of  a  wet  Satur- 
day at  "  Caudebec  "  (42).  Mr.  Watson  knows  how  to  extract  the 
subdued  but  exquisite  colour  from  the  weather-beaten  Gothic 
towers  and  facades  of  Normandy.  He  is  particularly  happy  in 
his  many  sketches  of  Chartres. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  large  picture  called  "  Le 
Lawn-Tennis"  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Pastellists  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  This  represented  seven  young  ladies,  of 
dolorous  aspect,  with  rackets  in  their  hands,  apparently  gathered 
together  in  bewildered  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  the  game.  This 
work,  which  was  sinister,  but  not  without  proofs  of  talent,  was 
painted  by  M.  Fernand  Khnopff",  a  young  Flemish  artist  of  the 
decadence,  in  whom  some  critics  nowadays  see  great  things.  A 
small  collection  of  his  sketches,  and  of  photographs  from  his 
more  ambitious  pictures,  is  now  on  view  in  the  Hanover 
Gallery,  47  New  Bond  Street.  It  is  not  possible  from  these 
fragments  to  form  any  very  definite  idea  of  M.  Khnopfl"s  talent. 
There  are  studies  and  "  bits,"  masks  and  faces;  but  we  find  only 
one  large  oil-painting,  "The  Gamekeeper"  (22),  which  repre- 
sents a  Belgian  functionary  of  that  species  standing  with  his 
gun,  in  a  costume  far  less  favourable  to  art  than  ours,  in  a  plain 
green  field,  with  hedgerows  and  little  trees  ascending  as  a  tame 
background  almost  to  the  top  line  of  the  picture.  There  is 
nothing  very  striking  or  attractive  in  that,  nor  can  it  appeal 
to  any  one  but  the  family  of  the  gamekeeper.  Other  of  M. 
Khnopff's  designs — "Venus"  (15),  for  instance — a  girl  with  a 
yellow  and  black  nimbus,  leaning  against  a  colossal  savage 
Sphinx— and  the  photographs  called  "  Tlie  Fates — Istar — Temp- 
tation" (21)  are  rather  violent  than  strictly  original.  "A  Study 
of  a  Child"  (13)  is  nice  and  unaffected.  We  cannot  form, 
as  we  have  said,  a  general  opinion  of  much  value,  because  the 
specimens  are  not  merely  fragmentary,  but  display  a  measure  of 
facility  in  styles  so  remotely  opposed  that  we  ought  to  know 
what  the  lost  links  are  before  we  give  a  judgment.  There  is 
talent  here,  but  we  think  some  pretension,  too,  and  some  haste  to 
be  prematurely  famous. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


AFTER  a  couple  of  months  of  quiet  the  City  has  again  this 
week  been  agitated  by  alarmist  rumours,  the  names  of  some 
of  the  leading  houses  being  bandied  about  in  a  most  reckless  way. 
Some  of  the  rumours  are  palpably  unfounded,  and  let  us  hope 
that  all  of  them  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Yet  it  would  be  useless 
to  affect  to  believe  that  serious  difliculties  do  not  exist.  The 
events  of  last  November  have  given  a  shock  to  credit  which  has 
much  aggravated  previous  embarrassments,  and  the  course  of 
events  in  South  America  has  deepened  the  uneasiness  that  already 
prevailed.  Chili  is  torn  by  civil  war,  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  not  soon  be  ended.  In  Brazil  the  Government  has  entered 
upon  a  policy  which,  if  continued,  must  lead  to  disaster.  The 
state  of  Uruguay  is  deplorable.  And  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
matters  are  going  day  by  day  from  bad  to  worse.  Last  November 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  some  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  City, 
proposed  to  the  Argentine  Government  to  suspend  for  three  years 
the  payment  of  the  guarantees  given  by  it  and  of  the  interest 
upon  its  debt,  issuing  instead  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 
More  than  three  months  have  elapsed  since  the  proposal  was 
made,  and  yet  it  has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  It  is  true  that 
Congress  was  called  together  in  December,  and  passed  an  Act 
authorizing  the  funding  of  the  coupons  and  the  guarantees  ;  and 
when  the  text  of  the  Act  is  received  in  this  country,  if  it  is  found 
to  be  satisfactory,  the  negotiations  for  carrying  the  plan  into 
execution,  which  are  already  far  advanced,  will  be  quickly  com- 
pleted. But  the  general  public  is  perplexed  by  the  delay  in 
carrying  out  a  scheme  so  manifestly  favourable  to  the  Argentine 
Government.  People  ask,  if  that  Government  cannot  pay  in 
cash,  and  will  not  pay  in  paper,  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
it  ?  and  why  should  it  hesitate  so  long  if  it  really  wishes  to  meet 
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the  recommendations  of  the  London  Committee  ?  And  the  ques- 
tions are  very  natural,  considering  the  origin  of  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  political  outlook.  Then,  again,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  pursuing  a  financial  policy  most  inequitable  to  foreign 
capitalists  in  the  liepublic,  and  likely  to  aggravate  the  difficulties 
at  home.    Lastly,  political  troubles  appear  to  be  impending. 

Little  information  is  allowed  to  reach  Europe,  yet  we  have 
learned  this  week  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  that  a  state  of  siege  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  Buenos  Ayres.  Naturally  people  ask,  Does  the  Govern- 
ment leel  unable  to  carry  out  the  proposals  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee ?  And  even  if  it  eventually  adopts  those  proposals  many  ask, 
AYill  it  remain  in  office  to  give  eflect  to  its  decision?  Thus  there 
is  perj^lexity  or  anxiety  amongst  all  who  are  interested  in  Argen- 
tine securities.  Argentine  railway  securities  have  especially 
sufi'ered.  The  Government  has  given  guarantees  to  the  railway 
Companies  most  lavishly.  Had  it  at  once  adopted  the  suggestions 
of  the  London  Committee,  it  is  probable  that  the  bonds  issued  in 
payment  of  guarantees  and  coupons  would  have  fetched  a  high 
price  in  the  market ;  for  they  are  to  bear  six  per  cent,  interest, 
and  lire  to  be  receivable  for  Customs  duties;  and  at  the  end 
of  last  year  there  was  little  fear  in  Europe  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  maintain  order.  But  now  that  so  long  a  delay 
has  occurred  the  public  is  beginning  to  doubt  both  the  will 
and  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  the  suggestions, 
and  consequently  people  are  asking,  AVill  it  be  safe  to  buy  the 
new  bonds  even  if  they  are  issued?  It  is  probable  that  the 
public  is  carrying  distrust  of  the  Argentine  Government  into  as 
great  an  extreme  now  as  it  carried  over-confidence  a  little  while 
ago.  Even  if  there  were  to  be  a  revolution,  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  new  Government  refused  to  carry  out  the  funding  plan, 
since  it  is  so  obviously  favourable  to  the  country.  AVe  are  not 
concerned  now, however,  with  either  the  soundness  or  unsoundness 
of  the  reasoning  of  the  public;  our  object  rather  is  to  explain  to 
our  readers  the  cause  of  the  apprehensions  that  have  so  suddenly 
revived.  As  we  have  been  saying,  the  efi'ect  has  been  felt  most 
severely  by  the  railway  Companies.  We  have  recently  shown 
how  sharp  and  how  continuous  has  been  the  fall  in  these 
securities ;  but  it  is  the  bonds  of  the  unfinished  lines  that  have 
depreciated  most.  So  utter  is  the  distrust  of  the  Government  just 
now,  that  investors  will  not  buy  those  bonds  at  any  price  ;  and 
since  investors  will  not  have  them,  dealers  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
refuse  to  purchase  them,  and  bankers  very  naturally  decline  to 
lend  upon  them.  The  consequence  is  that  the  contractors  are 
unable  to  iultil  their  engagements.  The  bonds  given  to  them 
in  payment  lor  their  contracts  cannot  be  realized,  and,  there- 
fore, the  contractors  have  not  the  means  of  paying  for  what 
they  themselves  had  ordered.  The  issuing  houses  which  gave 
guarantees  to  the  contractors  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
good  the  guarantees,  and  thus  some  of  the  issuing  houses  have 
themselves  been  plunged  in  difficulties.  They  have  met  all  their 
engagements  so  fur,  and  as  more  than  three  months  has  elapsed 
since  the  crisis  last  autumn,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future  ;  but  the  City  has  grown 
apprehensive,  knowing  the  position  of  the  Argentine  Government 
and  of  the  Companies,  and  it  fears  that  the  demand  upon  the 
issuing  houses  in  question  may  prove  excessive.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  fear  is  unfounded,  temporary  assistance 
having  been  obtained  by  those  who  needed  it,  end  eli'orts  being 
made  to  put  them  in  a  satisfactory  position  ;  but,  in  any  case, 
we  would  point  out  that  the  consequences  of  a  failure  now, 
however  important  the  house  might  be,  would  be  far  less  grave 
than  had  it  occurred  in  November.  During  the  past  three 
months  every  house  has  been  contracting  its  liabilities,  whilst 
speculation  has  been  very  nearly  brought  to  an  end.  Even 
if,  then,  there  were  to  be  an  important  suspension,  there  would 
not  be  the  danger  that  millions  of  acceptances  might  not  be  met ; 
and  neither  would  there  be  the  fear  that  immense  masses  of  stock 
would  be  tlirown  by  speculators  upon  the  market.  Still,  though 
the  consequences  would  be  far  less  grave,  an  important  failure 
would  give  a  fresh  shock  to  credit,  and  much  prolong  the  crisis 
through  which  we  are  passing  ;  indeed,  the  mere  revival  of  alarm 
must  have  a  bad  effect  in  that  way. 

The  revival  of  apprehension  has  tended  to  make  money  dearer 
throughout  the  week.  Besides,  the  revenue  is  now  being  col- 
lected very  rapidly.  And  it  is  said  that  a  large  amount  of  gold 
will  be  withdrawn  early  next  week  for  Russia.  In  November 
last,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Russia  advanced 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
buying  an  equivalent  amount  of  Treasury  Bills.  It  is  now  said 
that  the  amount  is  to  be  taken  back.  True,  nearly  half  as  much 
is  expected  from  Brazil ;  still,  the  withdrawal  of  so  much  gold 
for  Russia  would  very  materially  reduce  the  Bank's  reserve. 
And  when  coin  begins  to  go  out  into  the  internal  circulation  in 
April  the  reserve  is  likely  to  become  dangerously  low.  The 
supply  of  money  in  the  outside  market  in  consequence  of  all  this 
was  smaller  than  the  demand  during  the  week,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  has  done  a  large  business  both  in  discounts  and  in 
advances.  In  the  outside  market  the  rate  of  discount  has  risen 
to  2^  per  cent. 

The  silver  market  has  been  again  depressed  this  week.  As  the 
session  of  the  United  States  Congress  ends  at  noon  on  Wednesday 
next,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  chance  of  passing  the  Silver  Bill. 
The  speculators  in  the  LTnited  States  consequently  have  become 
alarmed,  and  are  sellirg  on  the  best  terms  they  can  obtain.  It  is 
said  that  in  New  York  alone  tLey  have  accumulated  about  ten 


millions  of  ounces.  Early  in  the  week  the  price  in  London  fell  to 
44^1^.  per  oz. ;  but  it  has  since  recovered  to  44^d.,  owing  partly  to 
a  good  Indian  demand,  and  partly  to  a  demand  for  Russia.  Ap- 
parently the  fall  is  increasing  the  Continental  consumption. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  which  began  on  Tuesday  the  Banks 
charged  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  about  3^  per  cent;.,  but  the 
demand  was  small.  In  fact  the  carrying-over  rates  within  the 
Stock  Exchange  ranged  only  from  3^  to  4^  per  cent. — that  is 
to  say,  in  many  cases  borrowers  were  not  able  to  get  more 
w^ithin  the  house  than  they  paid  the  banks.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Settlement  is  that  there  has  been  no  increase 
during  the  fortnight  in  the  speculation  for  the  rise,  while 
speculators  for  the  fall  have  been  buying  back  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  Apparently  operators  are  afraid  to  speculate  either 
for  or  against  at  the  present  time.  Even  the  revival  of  alarm^ 
which  was  very  marked  early  in  the  week,  has  not  very  much 
increased  business.  In  the  autumn,  when  apprehension  was 
so  keen,  there  was  speculative  selling  on  an  immense  scale  ;, 
but  now,  in  spite  of  the  alarmist  rumours  here  in  London,  the 
selling  has  been  very  small.  The  Home  Railway  market 
has  been  quiet,  partly  because  of  the  revival  of  apprehension, 
and  partly  because  of  the  uncomfortable  feeling  created  by 
Sir  Richard  Moon's  speech  at  the  London  and  North-Western 
meeting.  In  the  American  market  exceedingly  little  has  been 
doing.  And  in  the  foreign  market,  while  there  has  been  late  ia 
the  week  some  recovery  in  Argentine  securities,  in  the  belief  that 
the  funding  plan  is  at  last  to  he  carried  into  eflect,  there  has 
been  for  the  greater  part  weakness  in  international  securities 
generally.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  Continental  Bourses  are 
beginning  to  give  way  under  the  weight  of  the  breakdown  in 
South  America.  All  through  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  crisis  in 
London  and  the  United  States,  the  Paris  Bourse  remained 
optimist  and  strong;  this  week  there  have  been  symptoms  of 
increasing  difficulties  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Berlin.  No  doubt  this 
is  partly  due  to  political  an.xieties.  But  the  speculative  fever 
has  gone  too  far. 

Messrs.  Martin,  the  bankers  of  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers,  have 
this  week  announced  their  decision  to  convert  their  business  into 
a  limited  liability  Company,  the  paid-up  capital  to  be  half  a 
million,  and  there  being  a  reserve  capital  of  an  equal  amount.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  conversion  of  private  into  joint-stock  banks- 
has  received  an  extraordinary  impetus  of  late.  In  fact,  it  is  now 
clearly  recognized  that  banking  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  there 
are  frequent  publications  of  accounts. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Rothschild  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Argentine  Finance  Minister  in  which  assurance  was  given  that 
the  funding  scheme  would  be  quickly  carried  out,  and  that  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Waterworks  Company  would  be  dealt  with  in  a 
fair  spirit.  This  encourages  the  hope  that,  after  all,  the  Water- 
works will  be  bought  back  by  the  Government.  But  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  there  is  a  difference  of  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  between  the  price  which  the  Government  offers 
and  that  which  the  Company  asks,  and  apparently  the  telegram 
to  Lord  Rothschild  says  nothing  as  to  the  vdllingness  of  the 
Government  to  accept  the  Company's  terms.  Meantime  it  is 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  funding  plan,  allowing  the 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  Waterworks  to  be  postponed. 


The  decline  in  prices  during  the  week  has  not  been  as  great  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  alarm  that  was  felt, 
especially  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  yet  the  movements  generally 
are  downward,  with  the  exception,  strange  to  say,  of  Argentine 
securities,  many  of  which  have  actually  risen.  Consols  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  96J,  a  fall  compared  with  Thursday  evening 
of  last  week  of  ^5 ;  Four  per  cent.  Rupee-paper  closed  at  73f ,  a 
fall  of  li  ;  and  the  Four  and  a  Ilalfs  likewise  were  down  i|. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  tliere  has  been  a  recHess  speculation 
in  Rupee-paper  for  fully  twelve  months  now  ;  that  ever 
since  September  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  fall; 
that  in  consequence  the  losses  lately  have  been  very  heavy, 
and  that  there  have  been  reports  also  of  serious  irregulari- 
ties, involving  probably  legal  proceedings.  In  Home  Railway 
stocks,  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  ii6f,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  if  ;  Great  Northern 
Deferred  Ordinary  closed  at  8:A,  a  fall  of  li;  Brighton  "A" 
closed  at  I54§,  a  "fall  i| ;  North  British  Deferred  closed  at  48I,  a 
fall  of  i^;  and  the  Preferred  closed  at  72|,  a  fall  of  f.  The 
Settlement  this  week  affords  evidence  that  speculators  for  the 
fall  have  during  the  past  few  weeks  been  buying  back  the 
stock  that  they  had  sold  in  the  Home  Railway  market ;  conse- 
quently the  market  is  without  the  support  which  a  "  Bear  "  ac- 
count gives.  There  is  a  fear  that  the  renewed  shock  given  to 
credit  will  further  check  trade.  Sir  Richard  Moon  has  revived 
the  apprehension  that  a  revision  of  rates  may  tell  adversely  upon 
railway  earnings;  and  the  labour  disputes  are  likewise  weighing 
upon  the  market.  But  the  most  powerful  cause  of  all  is  the 
revival  of  alarm.  Argentine  railway  stocks  have  moved  much 
less  this  week  than  previously.  Apparently  the  hope  that  the 
funding  scheme  will  be  rapidly  carried  through  has  caused 
quotations  to  be  somewhat  advanced.  The  only  material  fall  of 
the  week  is  in  Buenos  Avres  and  Pacific  Seven  per  Cent.  Prefer- 
ence stock,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  100,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  J.  The  Railway  Companies  are  asking 
authority  from  the  Government  to  raise  their  rates  and  fares,  on 
the  plea  that  the  premium  on  gold  is  eating  away  their  profits 
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but  their  charges  are  already  exceedingly  high,  and  it  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  an  agitation  may  be  got  up  against  the  rail- 
ways. Besides,  in  the  present  extreme  distress  of  all  classes  it  is 
inevitable  that  there  must  be  a  large  falling  off  in  traffics.  The 
Argentine  Five  per  Cent,  loan  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  76, 
a  fall  for  the  week  of  ^ ;  but  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  loan 
closed  at  56^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  f  j 
and  there  is  generally  an  advance  also  in  Cedulas.  Thus,  series  "A" 
of  the  National  Cedulas  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  28,  a  rise 
of  |.  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents  closed  at  69;  a  rise  of  i ; 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Halfs  closed  at  8oi,  also  a  rise  of  i,  attri- 
buted to  the  peaceable  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  movements,  however,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  as  the  great 
houses  interested  have  a  strong  inducement  for  supporting  the 
markets;  and  in  the  present  state  of  South  America  neither 
Argentine,  nor  Brazilian,  nor  Chilian  bonds  are  a  safe  purchase 
for  the  ordinary  careful  investor.  The  Foreign  market  for  some 
days  has  been  weak.  On  Thursday  the  Paris  Bourse  was  evi- 
dently disturbed  by  the  fear  of  a  hostile  demonstration  against 
the  Empress  Frederick.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  has 
been  now  a  very  long  and  a  very  wild  speculation  in  Paris.  The 
Berlin  Bourse  also  was  weak;  consequently  French  Three  per 
Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  94^,  a  fall  of  |  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday.  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  98,  a  fall  of 
f .  The  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Egyptian  scrip  closed  at 
94^,  a  fall  of  i  ;  and  Italian  Fives  closed  at  93I,  a  fall  of  f . 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  another  all  but  absolutely  rainless  week.  The 
circumstances  as  to  rainfall  are  really  becoming  serious. 
Last  week  we  spoke  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply,  and  now  we 
have  had  seven  days  more  with  hardly  a  drop  anywhere  to 
till  the  springs.  The  drought  is  not  confined  to  these  islands, 
but  extends  to  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  though  in  many 
parts  of  that  the  heavy  snowfall  of  January  went  some  way  to 
make  good  the  defect.  Day  by  day  the  Paris  Bulletin  has  "  o  "  along 
its  rain  column  at  every  station,  with  some  trifling  exceptions. 
As  regards  the  Riviera,  a  friend  at  Alassio  writes  to  say  that 
during  the  last  eight  months  rain  has  fallen  on  two  days,  flowers 
there  are  none,  the  orange  trees  are  shrivelled  and  poor,  everything 
burnt  up  between  blazing  sun  and  icy  wind.  The  only  places  in 
these  islands  which  have  reported  more  than  the  merest  sprinkling 
of  mists  have  been  Cork  on  Saturday  last,  with  0-36  in.  of  rain, 
and  Stornoway  on  Monday,  with  about  double  the  amount ;  the 
Shetlands  also  coming  in  for  a  little  on  the  latter  day. 

We  have  had  nine  successive  days  of  fog  in  London,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Friday,  the  20th,  when  the  record  was  "gloomy." 
We  have,  however,  not  been  without  companions  in  misfortune  as 
to  sunlessness.  Looking  at  the  reports  published  daily  by  the 
Meteorological  Office  from  fifty-seven  stations  situated  over 
Northern  and  Western  Europe,  we  find  the  following  to  be  the 
number  of  times  the  ominous  letter  "  f "  for  fog  has  appeared 
during  the  last  eight  days.  Wednesday  (i8th),  on  which  the 
record  was  13  ;  Thursday,  15  ;  Friday,  15  ;  Saturday,  18  ;  Sunday, 
8  ;  Monday,  10;  Tuesday,  11  ;  Wednesday,  11.  We  have  omitted 
from  the  list  all  entries  of  "  misty  "  or  "  gloomy."  There  lias 
been  no  intense  frost  during  the  week,  but  almost  every  night  the 
thermometer  in  most  parts  of  England  has  gone  down  to  the 
freezing-point.  The  maximum  thermometer  stood  at  60°  at 
MuUaghmore,  co.  Sligo,  on  Monday,  and  on  Tuesday  it  rose  above 
that  point  at  Nairn  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  along  our  Western 
and  North-Western  coast  the  weather  has  been  reasonably  warm. 
On  Saturday  night  an  Atlantic  cyclone  made  an  inefitsctual  attempt 
to  break  in  upon  us,  but  only  succeeded  in  producing  a  very  slight 
gale  from  south-east  on  the  Irish  coast.  It  was  this  disturbance 
which  brought  the  rain  to  Cork,  as  has  just  been  mentioned. 
Monday's  rainfall  in  the  Hebrides  and  Shetlands  was  probably  due 
to  the  same  disturbance  travelling  to  the  north-eastward  outside 
our  coasts.  The  latest  intelligence  on  Wednesday  is,  that  a 
fresh  southerly  wind  is  blowing  along  all  the  West  and  North- 
West  coasts,  but  the  barometer  has  not  fallen  much,  and  there  is 
■no  rain,  so  that  there  are  at  present  no  signs  of  a  serious  change  of 
weather.  In  London  the  fog  cleared  suddenly  after  noon,  and  the 
thermometer  rose  more  than  twenty  degrees.  On  Thursday  (26th) 
the  rise  of  temperature  from  8  a.m.  till  2  p.m.  was  28°  We  must 
only  hope  that  this  improvement  may  continue. 


THE  LITTLE  TUNNEL  UNDER  LORD'S. 

SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN  wishes  to  bring  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  into  London.  He  is  not 
content  to  bring  it  through  some  district  already  spoilt  bv  rail- 
way operations.  For  some  reasons  more  or  less  occult  he  desires 
an  open,  airy,  quiet,  and  picturesque  neighbourhood,  with  a 
maximum  of  public  interest  attaching  to  the  preservation  of  its 
character,  and  an  exceptional  number  of  artists  and  men  of 
letters  to  be  dislodged.  He  selects  St.  John's  Weod ;  and  truly 
he  could  not  have  done  better  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting 
the  most  nuisance  possible  out  of  his  operations.  But  there  are 
those  who  doubt — and  we  are  among  them — whether  the  desire 


to  create  the  maximum  of  nuisance  is  a  strong  enough  motive  for 
this  selection. 

The  suburb  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin  asks  Parliament  this 
Session  to  let  him  spoil  is — need  we  remind  our  readers  P — 
situate  on  a  slope  which  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John.  Some  three  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
known  as  the  St.  John's  Wood  Estate,  have  now  for  some  con- 
siderable time  been  owned  by  the  Eyre  family,  by  whom  this 
large  extent  of  land  has  been  leased  out  in  plots  for  the  erection 
of  residences.  This  estate,  which  adjoins  the  western  extremity 
of  Regent's  Park,  and  reaches  to  South  Hampstead,  has  an  entirely 
exceptional  character  among  the  residential  suburbs  of  London. 
The  ground  landlord  under  whom  the  suburb  was  laid  out  had  a 
soul  above  the  mere  question  of  the  longest  rent-roll,  and  exacted 
the  construction  of  high-class  villas,  detached  and  semi-detached, 
with  ample  gardens  and  forecourts ;  allowing  only  such  terraces 
of  shops  as  would  suffice  for  the  service  of  the  neighbourhood,  This 
ideal  of  an  open  neighbourhood  has  been  rigorously  enforced 
up  to  the  present  day  ;  and  owners  of  leases  who  have  from  time 
to  time  desired  to  enlarge  their  houses  have  been  met  by  the  con- 
sistent objection  that  their  proposed  operations  would  militate 
against  the  open  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  ground 
landlord  meant  to  maintain  regardless  of  the  heritage  of  bricks 
and  mortar  which  he  might  secure  to  his  successors  by  allowing 
the  openings  to  be  blocked.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
air  of  St.  John's  Wood  is  so  much  purer  than  that  of  other 
residential  suburbs.  The  northerly  winds  sweep  over  Hampstead 
Heath,  pass  across  the  St.  John's  Wood  gardens,  and  between 
the  well-separated  blocks  of  building,  and  reach  Marylebone  com- 
paratively uncontaminated  ;  and  the  air  passing  over  Regent's 
Park  reaches  the  thickly-built  neighbourhood  of  Paddington  in  a 
far  purer  state  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  Walpole  Eyre 
had  let  the  jerry-builder  do  his  will  with  the  estate  of  the  old 
Knights  HospitaUers.  The  open  character  of  St.  John's  Wood 
may  be  well  exemplified  by  the  remark  that,  of  the  thirty-five 
acres  just  south  of  the  Regent's  Canal  which  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
proposes  to  take  for  his  terminus  station,  only  about  five  are 
actually  built  upon ;  while  thirty  are  made  up  of  gardens,  fore- 
courts, and  roadway.  Besides  this  general  freedom  from  close 
streets  of  lofty  brick- work,  St.  John's  Wood  possesses  two  con- 
siderable open  spaces  a  stone's  throw  north  of  the  Canal — to  wit. 
Lord's  Cricket  Ground,  and  the  charming  garden,  dotted  with 
tine  forest  trees,  laid  out  in  the  disused  burial  ground  attached  to 
St.  John's  Wood  Chapel. 

Altogether  there  are  nearly  fifty  petitions  to  Parliament  not  to 
grant  the  powers  which  Sir  Edward  Watliin  seeks.  The  Vestry 
of  St.  Marylebone,  the  residents  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  the 
Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  started  a  most 
vigorous  opposition,  regardless  of  cost ;  but  suddenly,  about  a 
fortnight  since,  a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the  Marylebone  Cricket 
Club  had  been  "  squared  "  ;  and  last  Saturday  "  An  Interview 
with  Sir  Edward  Watkin,"  published  in  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette, 
confirmed  this  rumour.  The  interviewer,  who  seems  to  have 
been  specially  caught  and  tamed  by  Sir  Edward  for  the  purpose, 
elicited  that,  in  exchange  for  the  right  to  make  a  tunnel  under 
the  nursery  end  of  Lord's,  the  ground  is  to  be  enlarged  by  a 
good  slice  of  the  Clergy  Orphanage.  He  was  also  kind  enough 
to  ask  Sir  Edward  the  question  "  Have  you  any  more  schemes  in 
view  ?  "  and  to  record  the  answer,  "  No ;  when  I  settle  with 
Lord's  I  am  ready  for  Father  Abraham's  bosom.  Please  point  out 
in  what  you  write  that  the  new  railway  will  certainly  not  injure 
Lord's,  but  improve  it." 

That  is  to  say  the  tunnel  is  to  be  constructed  under  a  strip 
of  the  nursery  end  only  124  feet  wide,  although  the  deposited 
plans  show  an  open  cutting  250  feet  wide,  with  eight  lines  of 
railway — not  at  all  too  much  for  the  approach  to  a  great  terminal 
station. 

There  are  other  evolutions  tending  to  shake  confidence  in 
the  interviewer.  According  to  the  interviewer.  Sir  Edward 
Watkin  says  of  the  Clergy  Orphan  School  site,  which  he  has  been 
using  for  traffic  with  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  : — "  That  we 
have  arranged  to  buy  from  the  Clergy  Orphan  School."  But 
the  Times  of  Tuesday,  the  24th  of  February,  says  the  treasurer  of 
the  corporation.  Canon  Elwyn,  denied  this  at  a  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  the  23rd.  "  The  treasurer  stated  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  report  that  the  corporation  had  agreed  to  sell  their 
premises  at  St.  John's  Wood  to  the  new  railway  that  was  pro- 
jected.   On  the  contrary,  they  had  lodged  a  petition  against  it." 

Now,  is  it  conceivable  that  any  intelligent  body  should  be  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  the  real  issue  F  Cannot  the  Marylebone 
Cricket  Club  see  that  what  Sir  Edward  Watkin  wants  is  the  re- 
version of  Lord's,  not  to  mention  the  burial-ground  opposite  ? 
And  how  long  do  they  think  they  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their 
increased  space  ?  Such  a  scheme  as  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  would 
be  nothing  without  room  for  growth  ;  and  what  strikes  the  mere 
common-sense  observer  is  that  he  has  chosen  for  the  triumphal 
entry  of  his  railway  into  London  a  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
plenty  of  open  ground ;  that  he  has  chosen  as  the  site  of  his 
terminus  a  spot  within  a  stone's-throw  of  Lord's ;  and  that,  when 
once  the  right  to  make  the  "little  tunnel"  is  secured,  it  will  be 
easy  enough  to  encroach,  and  get  powers  to  convert  the  tunnel 
into  the  originally  proposed  cutting.  The  mere  success  of  the 
scheme  in  outline  will  form  a  sufficient  motive  for  allowing  Sir 
Edward  Watkin  to  grasp  the  rest  of  Lord's  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  St.  John's  Wood  burial-ground  on  the  other  side ;  and  the 
public  may  rest  assured  that  the  admission  of  the  railway 
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through  the  gardens  of  St.  John's  Wood  and  Lord's  Cricket 
Ground  will  carry  with  it  the  absorption  into  the  commercial 
■whirlpool  of  two  open  spaces,  the  preservation  of  which  the 
public  has  the  best  of  rights  to  expect. 

But  this  is  not  all.  What  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  flouting 
London  by  this  invasion  of  its  unique  suburb,  and  the  central 
resort  of  the  national  game  ?  In  two  words — Channel  Tunnel. 
Again  this  Session  is  this  infernal  device  of  an  abandoned  com- 
mercialism to  be  flaunted  before  the  country  ;  again,  let  us  hope, 
for  its  promoters  to  fulfil  their  natural  fate,  and  be  brushed  aside. 
What  then  ?  The  tunnelling  under  the  Channel  being  for  the 
time  blocked  once  more,  there  is  the  "  little  tunnel  under  Lord's  " 
silently  fulfilling  its  mission,  preparing  to  bring  into  London  new 
traffic,  to  be  gathered  along  a  new  route.  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
will  of  course  find  no  difficulty  in  arranging  with  himself  as 
Chairman  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  for  running  powers  to 
Dover — or  perhaps  he  thinks  of  buying  up  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Kailway.  That  accomplished,  the  Government,  which 
will  have  thus  far  successfully  resisted  the  most  unpatriotic  of  all 
unpatriotic  schemes,  will  be  confronted  with  a  new  enemy.  They 
will  liave  to  deal  with  the  tremendous  pressure  of  commercial 
interests  silently  and  solidly  forming  up  at  the  doors  of  the 
dreamt-of  Channel  Tunnel ;  and  what  Government  is  going  to 
resist  a  commercial  pressure  so  entirely  new  in  kind  ?  Through 
trafiic  between  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &c.,  and  all  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Europe  waiting  for  England's  leave  to  tunnel  under  the 
Channel,  where  is  the  human  nature  that  is  going  to  resist  that 
argument  ?  When  that  is  secured,  if  there  is  any  scrap  of  Lord's 
left,  such  scrap  will,  of  course,  be  doomed  ;  for  the  opening  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  will  make  a  new  development  of  trade,  requiring 
new  space  ;  and  even  the  guardians  of  llegent's  Park  may  well 
begin  to  shiver  in  their  shoes — that  is,  if  the  place  is  any  longer 
worth  guarding  when  the  south-west  wind  brings  Avith  it  the 
grime  and  coal-dust  from  the  abomination  of  desolation  intended 
to  adjoin  its  western  extremity. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  is,  of  course,  blind  to  these  the  real  issues 
of  his  proposals  ;  it  must  be  a  mere  accident  of  his  festive  nature 
that  he  has  so  dexterously  concentrated  public  attention  on  the 
squabble  with  Lord's  and  then  made  such  a  beautiful  show  of 
liberality  to  that  institution. 

But  in  sober  seriousness  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  pour  out 
jeremiads  when  our  independence  and  safety  have  been  trafficked 
away  for  gain.  Now  is  the  time  to  resist  the  encroachment  on 
national  well-being,  and  every  one,  whose  eyes  it  is  now  sought 
to  fill  with  dust  by  the  cleverly  devised  discussion  whether  "  a 
little  tunnel  under  Lord's  "  is  to  be  or  not  to  be,  would  do  well 
to  realize  the  veritable  issue — namely,  a  big  tunnel  under  the 
Silver  Streak  which  makes  England  what  she  is.  Where  are 
the  cricketers  and  the  patriotic  persons  ?  Are  they  all  sufl'ering 
from  ophthalmia  ?  Surely  if  that  issue  were  but  clearly  seen, 
the  common  sense  of  the  country  would  call  upon  Parliament  as 
with  a  single  voice,  not  merely  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
unique  suburb  and  the  suppression  of  the  central  rendezvous  of 
our  national  game,  but  to  stamp  out  at  once  and  for  ever  a 
scheme  inj  urious  to  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  nation. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

PENDING  the  revival  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  Mr. 
Charles  W^yndham  has  got  up  a  kind  of  miscellaneous 
entertainment,  in  which  he  appears  to  his  best  advantage.  Pro- 
ceedings are  opened  by  Dearest  Mamma,  a  well-known  favourite 
at  this  house.  This  is  followed  by  Sowing  and  jReapmg,  a 
comedy,  in  two  acts,  by  Mr.  C.  Vernon,  first  produced  for  a 
short  run  last  season.  It  is  of  the  usual  farcical-comedy  order, 
but  is  so  admirably  interpreted  as  to  obtain  something  of  the 
varnish  at  least  of  high  comedy.  The  plot,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  rake  who,  pursuing  with  his 
amorous  intentions  a  married  lady  and  caught  in  the  act  of  pro- 
posing to  her,  is  accidentally  saved  from  so  embarrassing  a  position 
by  a  meddlesome  friend,  who  misinterprets  his  intentions,  and 
declares  that  Harry  Graham  is  simply  asking  for  the  hand  of  the 
lady's  sister.  Unable  to  honourably  extricate  himself  from  the 
difficulty,  he  accepts  the  situation  and  marries,  somewhat  against 
his  will,  the  sister  of  his  innamorata.  In  the  next  act  he 
is  a  reformed  man — a  rake  no  longer,  but  in  love  with 
his  charming  wife,  and  desperately  jealous  of  everybody  and 
everything.  It  might  be  objected  that  his  cause  for  jealousy  is  a 
frivolous  pretext ;  but  Mr.  Wyndham  plays  so  delightfully  that 
the  audience  does  not  stop  to  analyse,  and  at  times  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hear  what  is  happening  on  the  stage  for  the  roars 
of  laughter  in  the  house.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
people  laugh  until  they  cry.  In  this  class  of  part  Mr.  Wyndham 
is  without  rival.  He  is  admirably  supported,  for  no  actor  can  be 
funnier  in  his  way  than  Mr.  Blakeley,  whose  natural  unctuous 
humour  finds  full  scope  in  the  part  of  Sampson  Paley.  Mr. 
Giddens,  on  the  other  hand,  is  hardly  so  well  suited.  Miss 
Beatrice  Lamb,  who  has  recently  joined  the  Criterion  company, 
made  her  first  appearance  on  this  stage  as  Mrs.  Paley,  and  acted 
gracefully  enough,  but  did  not  display  sufficient  force  in  the  first 
act.  Admirable  in  every  sense  was  the  Miss  Charity  Smith  of 
Miss  M.  A.  Victoz-.  Sliss  Mary  Moore,  who  has  very  little 
to  do,  looked  charming,  and  played  in  her  own  peculiarly 
sweet  manner  the  character  of  Julia.     Trying  It  On,,  which 


concludes  the  programme,  is  an  adaptation  by  the  late 
Mr.  William  Brough  of  Une  Rivibre  dans  le  Dos,  in  which 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews  created  the  part  of  Charles  Walsing- 
ham  Potts ;  and  those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  re- 
member his  inimitable  acting  in  this  farce  may  have  the  right 
to  say  that  the  present  generation  will  obtain  a  very  iair  idea  of 
this  great  actor's  method  by  watching  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham's 
])erformance,  which  is  so  full  of  vivacious  impulse  and  waggery. 
Miss  E.  Terriss  is  a  very  pretty  Fanny,  but  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters are  so  subordinated  to  the  "  lead "  that  all  one  can  say  of 
them  is  that  they  did  the  best  possible  to  efi'ace  themselves  artis- 
tically before  their  volatile  chief.  Many  will  doubtless  wish  that 
the  threatened  revival  of  The  School  for  Scandal — a  well-worn 
classic,  if  ever  there  was  one — should  be  postponed  indefinitely  : 
for  in  these  days  of  gloomy  Ibsen,  and  gloomy  London,  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  some  refuge  where  one  can  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh.  On  Monday  evening  next  Tom  Taylor's  one-act  comedy, 
Nine  Points  of  the  Law,  will  be  revived,  with  Mr.  George  Giddens 
and  Mr.  Blakeley,  and  Mesdames  F.  Frances  and  M.  Hardinge,  in 
the  cast. 

Mr.  Henry  Irving's  admirable  letter  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  on 
the  burning  subject  of  the  day  in  theatrical  circles — the  licensing 
of  theatres  and  music-halls — brought  forth  another  letter  from 
Mr.  Hare,  who  supports  Mr.  Irving  in  every  way.  Let  us  hope 
that  their  combined  eflbrts  will  "result  in  settling  the  question  in 
the  right  manner.  Like  Mr.  Irving,  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  in 
the  least  degree  disparagingly  of  music-halls ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  absurd  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
places  of  amusement  where  the  drama  is  acted  in  the  refined  and 
artistic  manner  which  now  prevails  in  London.  If  the  music- 
halls  are  to  give  pieces  which  are  to  last  more  than  forty  minutes, 
and  of  a  class  which  we  may  call  purely  dramatic,  the  result  may 
be  disastrous  in  the  extreme,  and,  as  Mr.  Irving  justly  observes, 
before  long  we  shall  have  theatres  where  the  drama  will  be  given 
in  the  presence  of  a  smoking  audience  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  click  of  punch-  and  beer-glasses.  In  a  word,  an 
art  for  which  men  like  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  so  many  others  have  done  so  much 
in  the  way  of  raising  its  dignity,  will  be  degraded,  at  least  in 
association.  It  is  true  that  many  managers  will  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  keep  on  the  old  lines  of  making  their  refreshment- 
bar  simply  a  convenience  to  playgoers,  and  not  a  sine  qua  non ; 
but  others,  on  the  other  hand,  will,  to  quote  Mr.  Irving, 
"  find  it  to  their  monetary  advantage  to  turn  their  theatres 
into  houses  for  the  performance  of  plays  where  smoking  and 
drinking  will  be  encouraged."  The  music-hall  should  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  theatre.  Another  danger  Mr.  Irving 
foresees  is,  that  theatres  will  return  to  the  old  system  of 
introducing  between  the  acts,  or  at  any  rate  between  pieces — 
songs,  recitations,  dances,  and  even  acrobatic  performances,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  last  century,  when  it  was  not  at  all 
infrequent  for  an  opera  or  a  tragedy  to  be  interrupted  be- 
tween the  acts  by  a  troupe  of  acrobats,  and  even  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  a  balloon  or  the  performances  of  learned  dogs  and  pigs. 
The  good  taste  of  the  present  century  has  divided  the  two  'classes 
of  houses  of  entertainment,  and  they  should  not  even  be  asso- 
ciated in  any  way.  Indeed,  the  architectural  structure  of  the 
theatre  and  the  music-hall  is  so  different  that  they  cannot 
possibly  be  considered  under  the  same  head.  Therefore,  even  in 
the  matter  of  their  inspection  for  safety  and  sanitary  purposes, 
they  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  law.  It  is  true  that 
the  Alhambra  and  the  Empire  Theatre  are,  so  far  as  their 
structure  goes,  theatres  pure  and  simple,  although  they  are 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  that  kind  of  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ment which  is  popularly  known  as  a  "  variety  show."  Still, 
these  are  exceptions,  and  the  entertainments  which  take  place  in 
them  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  those  given  at  a 
regular  theatre.  If  the  tone  of  the  music-hall  is  to  be  elevated, 
it  will  not  be  by  the  introduction  of  distinctly  theatrical  pieces, 
but  by  the  elimination  from  the  songs  of  all  that  is  objectionable. 
By  all  means  let  the  County  Coiuicil  consider  the  theatre  and 
the  music-hall  as  independent  places  of  entertainment  and  frame 
their  laws  accordingly. 

The  attendance  at  the  Thirty-fifth  annual  banquet  of  the 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Benevolent  Fund  at  the  Hotel  M(5tropole 
on  Monday  was  perhaps  the  largest  and  the  most  brilliant  that 
has  yet  been  gathered  together.  Many  noblemen,  almost  all  our 
leading  managers,  dramatic  authors,  and  critics  were  present,  as 
well  as  several  distinguished  actors,  whilst  Mr.  II.  Beerbohm  Tree 
occupied  the  chair.  The  speeches  were,  if  anything,  above  the 
average,  and  Mr.  Tree  was  particularly  happy  in  the  facetious 
manner  in  which  he  attacked  the  free  theatre  it  is  proposed  to 
create  in  our  midst,  and  at  which,  it  seems,  we  are  to  behold 
pieces  that  the  Examiner  of  Plays  would  not  permit  to  be  per- 
formed elsewhere.  Mr.  Tree  thought  that  the  theatre  would  be 
much  too  free,  and  we  fear  it  would,  especially  if  some  of  the 
pieces  already  announced  to  be  performed  there  are  produced  in 
the  presence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  "  If  things  progress  at  the 
rate  they  are  progressing,"  said  Mr.  Tree,  "  we  may  look  in  the 
near  future  for  a  stage  which  will  be  a  platform  for  the  discussion 
of  the  mysteries  of  psycholog}',  the  teachings  of  esoteric  Buddhism, 
and  for  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  heredity." 
There  seems  some  chance,  judging  from  the  favour  with  which  a 
certain  section  of  the  public  receives  such  works  as  Ghosts  and 
lios7ne}-shohn,  that,  indeed,  we  are  approaching  an  epoch  when  love 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  used  for  stage  purposes  will  be  banished, 
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the  heroine  be  a  protoplasm,  and  the  heavy  villain  of  the  piece  a 
bacillus.  However,  this  is  but  a  sig-n,  as  Mr.  Tree  observed, 
of  the  increasing  interest  of  the  public  in  an  art  which  has  been 
somewhat  neglected  in  England  in  former  times,  but  which  has 
now  become  noC  only  popular,  but  national.  In  the  name  of  the 
Crusaders  of  old  and  their  successors,  the  good  and  true  men 
of  our  day,  who  are  doing  so  much  to  alleviate  the  suflerings 
of  the  poor  by  a  thousand  practical  means,  Mr.  Tree  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  those  present,  with  the  result  that  the 
Fund  was  largely  increased.  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  as  usual, 
attacked  somebody  in  his  speech  in  response  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Drama."  This  time  he  attacked  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  and 
chafl'ed  him  rather  unmercifully  for  his  recent  lecture  on  Play- 
writing.  Every  eye  was  directed  on  Mr.  Jones.  Everybody 
expected  that  he  would  rise  and  respond  to  his  challenger  ;  but 
Mr.  Jones  was  wily.  He  looked  intensely  amused,  and  remained 
seated  and  silent ;  which  was  distinctly  not  only  in  good  taste, 
but  clever.  Sometimes  silence  is  more  eloquent  than  speech ; 
on  this  occasion  it  was  decidedly  so.  Solomon  said  there  was  a 
time  to  weep  and  a  time  to  laugh.  Had  he  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  he  would  have  said  there  is  also  a  time 
to  chaff. 

At  the  Lyric  Theatre  the  prosperous  career  of  La  Cigale  con- 
tinues uninterrupted,  and  attracts  as  large  audiences  as  ever.  In 
consequence  of  its  immense  popularity,  this  really  charming 
opera  is  to  be  taken  through  the  country,  and  Mr.  Sedger  has 
engaged  a  well-selected  troupe  of  singers.  He  opened  at  the 
Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  last  week,  and  achieved  great  suc- 
cess with  very  little  advertising.  On  the  first  night,  it  seems, 
there  was  not  a  large  attendance  ;  but  the  news  of  the  excellence 
of  the  performance  spread  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the 
last  four  nights  of  the  week  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  excess. 

Someone  interested,  personally  or  not,  in  a  recently  started 
management,  has  been  sending  anonymous  postcards  all  about 
Loudon  advising  the  recipients  to  visit  the  theatre  in  question 
because  "  the  pieces  are  really  excellent."  The  device  is  not  to  be 
commended. 

We  can  only  record  the  successful  production  of  The  Idler,  a 
new  play  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  on  Thursday  evening  at  the 
St.  James's  Theatre. 

The  next  revival  at  the  Lyceum  will  be  Charles  I,,  which  will 
be  given  on  Wednesday  next,  March  4,  and  on  every  succeeding 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

To-night  A  Pair  of  Sj>ectades  is  withdrawn  at  the  Garrick, 
and  on  Saturday,  March  7,  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero's  new  play,  Lady 
Buiintifid,  will  be  produced. 

The  first  performance  of  Mr.  C.  Coghlan's  new  play.  Lady 
Barter,  will  be  given  this  evening  at  the  Princess's  Theatre.  Mr. 
li.  Liimley's  new  farce.  The  Volcano,  will  not  be  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre  until  March  14.  At  Terry's  Theatre  Mr.  Arthur 
Law's  comedy,  Culprits,  is  announced  for  immediate  production. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  subject  of  Sir  Charles  Halle's  Orchestral  Concerts  is  not 
a  pleasant  one  to  refer  to  for  whoever  has  faith  in  the 
prospects  of  good  music  in  London.  Last  spring  the  approaches 
to  Messrs.  Broadwood's  business  premises  in  Great  Pulteney  Street 
were  blocked  by  a  well-dressed  crowd,  assembled  nominally  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  eminent  pianist  and  his  talented  wife  on  the 
occasion  of  their  departure  on  a  Concert-tour  in  the  Antipodes. 
A  stranger  who  witnessed  the  sight  would  have  imagined  that 
on  their  return  the  mere  announcement  of  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Halle  would  have  attracted  at  least  a 
tenth  of  that  vast  crowd  to  till  St.  James's  Hall,  especially  when 
the  additional  attraction  was  offered  of  hearing  what  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  term  the  most  perfect  orchestral  playing  which 
has  been  presented  to  a  London  audience  during  the  present 
generation.  Yet,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case.  Sir  Charles 
Halle  gave  three  concerts  to  an  almost  empty  room,  and  when, 
last  Friday  week,  his  admirable  Manchester  band  was  heard  for 
the  last  time,  the  large  audience  which  assembled  was  obviously 
attracted  only  by  the  announcement  that  Royalty  would  be 
present.  The  spectacle  of  rows  of  people  standing  on  the  seats 
in  order  to  catch  sight  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
was  one  which  needs  no  comment.  It  should  be  remembered  in 
future  discussions  as  to  whether  Londoners  are  musical  people. 
As  to  the  performance  itself,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said 
about  it  which  has  not  previously  been  recorded  in  these  columns. 
As  if  to  show  what  a  small  consideration  the  music  was  with  the 
public,  the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  the  most  familiar 
pieces  in  the  repertory  of  orchestral  concerts,  and  every  number 
was  familiar  to  the  few  amateurs  who  have  had  the  good  taste  and 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  Manchester  band  in  London.  It 
opened  with  Cherubini's  Overture  to  Anacreon,  in  which  the  ex- 
traordinarily fine  gradations  of  sound  in  the  coda  were  given  with 
as  magnificent  effect  as  on  former  occasions,  and  it  included  the 
Romance  from  Mozart's  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  for  strings,  Men- 
delssohn's Violin  Concerto,  Liszt's  Fourth  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  Wagner's  Overture  to 
Tannhduser.  To  praise  the  performances  of  these  familiar  works 
would  be  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  musicians  can  only  express  a 
hope  that,  if  Sir  Charles  Halle  should  decide  upon  bringing  his 
orchestra  to  London  another  winter,  members  of  the  Roval 


Family  will  grace  each  concert  by  their  presence,  so  that 
the  able  conductor  may  at  least  be  assured  of  the  presence  of 
an  audience  sufficiently  large  to  protect  him  from  the  chance  of 
a  scant  audience,  even  if  he  cannot  count  upon  the  support  of 
that  "  musical  public  "  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  be  more 
than  problematical. 

At  the  last  Saturday  Popular  Concert  that  excellent  artist, 
Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann,  who  is  heard  far  too  seldom  in  public, 
made  a  welcome  reappearance.  To  any  one  who  can  appreciate 
thoroughly  artistic  and  intelligent  playing.  Miss  Zimmermann's 
performance  of  Beethoven's  interesting  early  Sonata  in  C  major 
(Op.  2,  No.  3)  was  very  acceptable  as  a  relief  from  the  sensa- 
tionalism which  too  often  takes  the  place  of  higher  qualities. 
The  programme  also  included  Brahms's  first  Sextet  for  Strings 
(Op.  18),  the  performance  of  which  was  quite  excellent.  The 
beautiful  Scherzo  and  Trio  were  played  with  so  much  fire  that 
the  audience  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  obtain  an  encore,  for 
resisting  which  Dr.  Joachim  and  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Ries, 
Straus,  Gibson,  Whitehouse,  and  Piatti,  are  highly  to  be  com- 
mended. The  vocalist  was  Mr.  Braxton  Smith,  who  sang 
Handel's  "  Where'er  you  walk  "  and  Kjerulf 's  "  My  Heart  and 
Lute,"  ably  accompanied  by  Mr.  Shakespeare,  and  the  concert 
ended  with  a  very  fine  performance  of  Schubert's  Fantasia 
in  C  major,  Op.  159,  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  which  was 
played  by  Miss  Zimmermann  and  Dr.  Joachim.  On  Monday 
evening  Dr.  Joachim  was  again  the  violinist,  the  concerted 
pieces  being  Haydn's  beautiful  Quartet,  Op.  17,  No.  5,  and 
Sterndale  Bennett's  Chamber  Trio  in  A  major  for  Pianoforte, 
Violin,  and  Violoncello.  The  latter  work  was  especially  welcome ; 
for  it  had  not  been  heard  at  these  concerts  for  fifteen  years. 
Though,  as  its  title  denotes,  it  is  more  fitted  for  performance  in 
a  room  than  in  a  large  concert-hall,  yet,  played  as  it  was  on 
Monday  night  by  Dr.  Joachim,  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  and  Signor 
Piatti,  it  can  never  fail  to  create  an  impression  by  its  beauty  and 
neatness  of  workmanship.  It  is  one  of  the  most  favourable 
specimens  of  the  English  composer's  powers,  and  one  in  which 
the  distinct  individuality  which  he  possessed  is  most  clearly  dis- 
cernible. Miss  Davies  chose  as  her  solos  at  this  concert  Chopin's 
Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  (Op.  22) ;  her  playing  was,  as 
usual,  characterized  by  excellence  of  technique  and  intelligence 
of  interpretation,  but  Chopin's  music  is  less  suited  to  her  style 
than  that  of  other  composers.  As  an  encore  she  played  a  short  piece 
of  Scarlatti's  with  most  finished  execution.  The  vocalist,  Miss 
Bremer,  was  a  newcomer  at  Mr.  Chappell's  concerts.  She  has 
a  soprano  voice  of  considerable  compass  and  power,  and  sang 
Schubert's  "  Ganymed,"  Grieg's  "  Ich  liebe  dich,"  and  Brahms's 
"Meine  Liebe  ist  griin,"  with  considerable  intelligence.  Her 
style  is  a  trifle  hard,  though  perhaps  this  is  to  be  attributed  to 
nervousness ;  but  she  is  to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  enunci- 
ation of  her  words,  a  quality  which  is  too  little  attended  to  by 
many  vocalists.  An  admirable  performance  of  Bach's  Third 
Sonata  for  Violin  and  Clavier,  played  to  perfection  by  Dr.  Joachim 
and  Miss  Fanny  Davies,  completed  the  programme  of  a  concert 
which  deserved  a  better  audience  than  the  very  meagre  one  which 
half  filled  the  hall. 

The  Concert  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  Saturday  afternoon 
suflered  from  the  absence  of  Mme.  Neruda,  who  was  obviously 
indisposed  at  Sir  Charles  Hallo's  Concert  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, and  was  not  well  enough  to  play  at  Sydenham  on  Saturday. 
Her  place  was  taken  by  Fraulein  Ilona  Eibenschtitz,  who  played 
Chopin's  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F  minor,  a  J3arcarolle  by 
Rubinstein,  Tausig's  Transcription  of  Paganini's  "  Campanella  " 
Rondo,  and  (for  an  encore)  a  Sonata  in  C  by  Domenico  Scarlatti. 
Friiulein  Eibenschiitz  was  most  successful  in  her  shorter  solos  ; 
her  playing  of  the  Concerto  was  deficient  in  breadth,  and  more 
than  once  not  quite  note-perfect.  The  Concert  began  with  a  very 
fine  performance  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  to  Macbeth, 
and  included  Beethoven's  Eighth  Symphony  and  Wagner's  Over- 
ture to  Tannhduser.  The  vocalist  was  Mile.  Rosina  Isidor,  a 
dramatic  mezzo-soprano,  who  was  heard  in  "  Com'  e  bello  "  from 
Donizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  a  commonplace  waltz  from  an 
opera  by  Paolo  Maggi.  Among  the  minor  concerts  of  the  week 
mention  must  be  made  of  that  given  by  the  energetic  Wind 
Instrument  Chamber  Music  Society,  on  Friday  week,  at  which 
a  new  flautist,  Mr.  Frederic  Griffiths,  created  a  most  favour- 
able impression  by  his  beautiful  tone  and  good  execution  of 
Joachim  Andersen's  Hungarian  Fantasia.  The  programme  also 
comprised  an  interesting  Quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings 
from  the  pen  of  a  Dutch  composer.  Professor  Verhey;  Mr. 
Charles  Wood's  Quintet  (for  the  same  combination  of  instru- 
ments), which  gained  the  prize  oflered  by  the  Society  last  year  ; 
an  Adagio  for  horn  and  pianoforte,  by  Oscar  Franz  ;  and  the  first 
of  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  clarionet  and  corno  di  bassetto.  On 
Tuesday  evening  Miss  Florence  May,  an  able  pianist,  gave  a 
concert  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  the  programme  of  which 
was  entirely  selected  from  the  compositions  of  Johannes  Brahms. 
The  concert-giver,  who  was  assisted  by  Miss  Shinner,  Messrs. 
Kemp,  Webb,  and  Nicholl,  was  heard  to  advantage  in  the  solo 
part  of  the  second  pianoforte  Concerto  in  B  flat ;  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  which  were  played  as  arranged  by  the  com- 
poser for  two  pianofortes.  Mr.  Nicholl's  singing  of  four  songs 
showed  once  more  what  satisfactory  progress  he  has  made  of 
late. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Jean  G^rardy,  the  child-violon- 
cellist, whose  performances  have  created  so  much  sensation,  gave 
a  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall.    Each  successive  hearing  confirms 
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the  opinion  tliat  he  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents.  There 
is  nothinpf  immature  about  his  tone  and  execution,  and  he  stands 
artistically,  if  not  physically,  far  above  the  many  infant  pheno- 
mena who  have  been  heard  of  late.  His  playing  of  Goltermann's 
Concerto,  a  Transcription  of  a  Nocturne  by  Chopin,  and  pieces  by 
Rubinstein,  Popper,  and  Mendelssohn  was  but  little  short  of  per- 
fection. The  remainder  of  the  programme  consisted  of  songs  by 
Ponchielli,  A.  G.  Thomas,  Kjerulf,  Gounod,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
and  Waddington  Cooke,  sung  by  M.  Eugene  Oudin  and  Mme. 
Kate  Eolla.  The  former  is  the  more  acceptable  artist  of  the 
two ;  but  his  style  is  better  suited  to  the  stage  than  to  the 
concert-room,  where  his  excessive  vibrato  mars  what  would 
otherwise  be  excellent  performances.  The  choice  of  Kjerulf's 
setting  of  the  song  from  Bjcirnson's  "  Synnove  Solbakken"  was 
unfortunate,  as  it  is  entirely  unsuited  to  a  male  voice.  Mme. 
Rolla  has  a  high  and  not  very  agreeable  soprano  voice ;  like 
Mr.  Oudin,  she  shows  a  tendency  to  exajjgeration,  which  would 
probably  pass  unnoticed  on  the  stage.  A  graceful  setting 
of  Shelley's  "  Love  Philosophy,"  which  she  sang  for  the  first 
time  of  performance,  was  received  with  favour,  though  it  was 
much  disfigured  by  the  extreme  over-emphasis  with  which  it 
was  sung. 


REVIEWS. 


THREE  STANLEY  BOOKS. 

THE  latest  of  Stanley  books  is  also  the  shortest,  but  it  is  in  a 
way  the  best.  That  is  to  say,  no  other  is  so  well  calculated 
to  give  the  average  man  a  good  idea  of  the  whole  quarrel.  Mr. 
Herbert  Ward  has  neither  the  illegitimate  qualifications  nor  the 
illegitimate  disqualifications  which  attach  to  Major  Barttelot  and 
to  Mr.  Jameson ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is,  on  the  one  hand,  alive,  and 
able — very  able — to  fight  his  own  hattles ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gains  the  benefit  of  no  pathetic  fallacy  from  being  dead. 
That  he  has  been  grossly  attacked  by  Mr.  Stanley  is  nothing ; 
everybody  connected  with  that  forlorn  assembly  of  scapegoats 
has  been  so  attacked,  and  Mr.  Bonny  himself  has  not  bought 
immunity  from  the  most  pitiless  of  all  criticism,  the  criticism 
of  underbred  vanity.  Mr.  Ward's  narrative  is  very  short,  some 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  in  all,  it  has  very  little  fine  writing, 
and  the  writer  indulges  in  no  strong  language.  But  the  ex- 
posure which  he  makes  at  once  of  the  almost  impossible  task 
which  was  set  the  Rearguard,  of  the  unscrupulousness  with  which 
the  non-performance  ot  the  impossible  was  visited  on  the  victims, 
and  of  the  cunning  with  which  charges  against  them  were  held 
over  till  the  accuser  saw  whether  he  had  to  defend  himself  or  not, 
is  crushing.  If  any  one  after  reading  this  book  approves  Mr. 
Stanley's  conduct,  there  is  no  hope  of  him.  At  the  same  time,  no 
one  has  thrown  into  stronger  light  than  Mr.  Ward  the  helpless 
Inferno  of  the  Aruwimi  camp,  chained  to  the  spot  by  Mr.  Stanley's 
instructions  and  the  timidity  of  the  home  Committee,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  men,  by  the  cunning  (not  wholly  blameworthy, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  used  half  in  self-defence)  of  the  Arabs,  and, 
lastly,  by  the  unlucky  idiosyncrasies  of  the  officer  in  command, 
who  would  have  been  an  admirable  follower,  or  even  leader,  in 
other  circumstances,  but  was  ill  suited  for  these. 

A  fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Jameson's  Diaries  makes  one  admire 
more  than  ever  Mr.  Stanley's  cleverness ;  first,  in  inserting  the 
provision  against  publication  by  his  officers  till  he  had  had  his  say  ; 
and,  secondly,  in  making  assurance  double  sure  by  laying  hands 
on  Mr.  Jameson's  papers  and  keeping  them  as  long  as  he  dared. 
We  can  say  without  hesitation  that,  had  this  book  been  read  before 
Mr.  Stanley's,  the  reception  of  the  latter  would  have  been  very 
different ;  and,  in  particular,  we  believe  most  sincerely  that,  if  the 
cannibal  incident,  as  given  here,  had  been  the  first  version,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  most  trustworthy,  one  to  be  read,  the  mendacious 
and  scandalous  exaggeration  of  what  may  be  called  the  Assad 
Farran  family  of  charges  would  have  been  perceived  at  once  by 
nine-tenths  of  rational  readers.  The  version  here  is  even  more 
natural  than  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Mackinnon,  and  it  reduces 
the  fault  to  exactly  that  residuum  of  half-curiosity,  half-thought- 
lessness which  we  have  always  maintained  to  have  been  the  fact. 
"  I  never  would  have  been  such  a  beast  as  to  witness  this ;  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it  was  anything  but  a  ruse 
to  get  money  out  of  me."  These  simple  and  obviously  genuine 
words  put  the  whole  thing  as  simply  as  need  be,  and  no  one  but 
muck-rakers  need  say  any  more  about  it.  A  deplorable  error  of 
judgment,  and  that  is  all.  Whether  it  is  another  not  to  give  the 
much-talked-of  sketches,  if  they  exist,  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 
We  have  ourselves  not  the  least  desire  to  see  them;  but  the 
muck-rakers  aforesaid  will  probably  wag  their  heads  and  say, 
"  Didn't  dare  give  them,  you  know.  Clear  evidence !  probably 
represent  him  eating  a  piece  of  the  girl  himself." 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  very  pleasant  and  interesting  read- 
ing— by  far  the  pleasantest  (except  for  devoted  admirers  of  Mr. 
Stanley)  of  any  of  the  Rearguard  group.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
"  edited  "  in  the  way  of  omission ;  but  what  remains  is  so  full,  so 
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consistent,  and  so  free  from  awkward  gaps  and  lapses,  that  any 
good  judge  of  literature  and  human  nature  will,  we  think,  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  notion  of  the  writer  which  it  gives  is  a 
true  one.  We  have  ourselves  read  several  books  in  the  course  of 
our  life.  But  we  never  remember  a  book  of  this  kind,  however 
cleverly  edited,  which,  when  there  was  anything  to  conceal,  did 
not  let  the  veil  drop  somewhere  or  other,  and  show  at  least  a 
corner  of  what  it  was  hoped  to  hide.  Mr.  Jameson's  wife  and  his 
brother,  or  both,  must  be  the  most  demoniacally  clever  of  persons 
if  they  have  achieved  the  feat  of  hiding  anything  here.  There 
seems  to  have  been  in  Jameson  not  one  ounce  of  bad  blood  of  any 
kind,  although,  as  we  shall  have  to  show  shortly,  he  has  more 
damaging  things  to  say  of  Mr.  Stanley  than  any  one  else.  He 
makes  excuses  for  him,  and  uses  no  expressions  of  personal  dis- 
like. Barttelot  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  being  left  behind 
instead  of  one  of  the  others  at  Yambuya,  and,  though  the  selec- 
tion was  a  compliment,  many  men  so  eager  for  sport  and  explora- 
tion as  Jameson  would  have  bitterly  resented  it.  Yet  his 
language  in  regard  to  the  ill-fated  Major  is  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate throughout.  We  have,  fortunately,  independent  and 
valuable  testimony  to  the  untiring  energy  and  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  worked  at  the  most  disgustful  things,  such  as  the  re- 
packing of  the  ammunition,  and  the  like.  His  sacrifices  for 
the  expedition  were  extraordinary.  A  naturalist  before  every- 
thing, he  had  paid  the  large  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  for 
leave  to  join  it,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  to  collect 
freely.  Mr.  Stanley's  usual  disregard  of  every  one's  comfort  and 
wishes,  save  his  own,  made  this  impossible,  because  Jameson  was 
not  allowed  transport  for  any  collecting  plant.  Yet  no  man 
worked  harder  at  the  "  slave-driving "  up  the  river  under  Mr. 
Stanley  himself,  in  the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Yambuya  camp, 
in  the  journeys  to  and  fro  to  try  to  make  Tippoo  Tib  keep 
his  word,  in  the  stampede  forward,  if  we  may  say  so,  from 
Y'ambuya  to  Banalya,  with  the  Zanzibaris  deserting  and  the 
Manyuema  mutinying  right  and  left,  in  the  last  desperate  eflforts 
after  Barttelot's  death  to  get  things  right.  In  his  very  expressions 
of  disappointment  there  is  neither  whine  nor  growl.  In  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  camp  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  at 
the  only  actual  execution  voted  against  the  death  penalty.  Not 
only  did  he  join  Barttelot  in  the  heavy  guarantee  for  the  worth- 
less mob  of  Manyuema  which  the  Arab  chief  at  last  sent,  but  he 
had  actually  proposed  after  Barttelot's  death  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
further  guarantee  for  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  Tippoo  in  return 
for  the  chief's  personal  escort,  and  would  have  executed  it,  but 
that  Tippoo  (who,  as  it  is  plain  to  the  reader,  had  merely  men- 
tioned the  sum  as  men  put  10,000/.  on  a  cat  at  a  show)  proceeded 
further  to  make  such  preposterous  stipulations  that  they  were 
equivalent  to  a  direct  refusal.  Putting  the  cannibal  incident 
aside,  a  record  of  more  honourable  and  stainless  work  has  never 
been  published  than  this.  Even  including  that  incident,  the 
record  is  stained  only  by  a  fiital,  a  perhaps  in  its  way  in- 
excusable, but  a  perfectly  intelligible,  error  of  judgment,  which 
any  man  almost  might  have  committed  in  the  exact  circum- 
stances. 

We  must  say  a  little  more  on  two  points — the  light  which 
the  book  throws  on  the  general  policy  of  the  Expedition  and  the 
conduct  of  Tippoo  Tib  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  Stanley  on  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  original,  and  certainly  uncooked,  accounts  given  here  dispose 
finally  of  the  notion,  apparently  entertained  by  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
perhaps  suggested  by  Mr.  Bonny,  of  mysterious  buccaneering 
designs  entertained  by  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr.  Jameson.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  what  either  or  both  intended  was  merely  to  fight 
their  way  as  best  they  could  to  Mr.  Stanley  himself,  or,  if  he  had 
been  "  eaten  up,"  to  do  the  Expedition  work  for  him.  And  no 
one  who  has  mastered  Mr.  Stanley's  peculiar  but  very  trans- 
parent temperament  can  doubt  that  the  mere  idea  of  this — of 
their  having  thought  of  doing  what  he  ex  hypothesi  had  failed  to 
do— made  him  furious.  As  to  Tippoo  Tib,  the  account  of  Mr. 
Jameson,  who  is  known  to  have  got  on  with  the  great  raider 
better  than  any  one  else,  inclines  us  to  a  much  more  favourable 
view  of  his  conduct,  though  not  to  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Troup,  for 
instance,  entertains.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Jameson  makes  it 
more  clear  than  other  writers  have  done  that  Tippoo  is  by  no 
means  the  "  King  of  the  Upper  Congo,"  as  he  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented, but  rather  the  most  powerful  (and  even  there  nearly 
matched  by  Seid  bin  Abede)  of  an  ii-regular  aristocracy,  who  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  "do  this"  when  he  bids  them  do  it. 
In  the  second — though,  as  we  have  said,  the  question  does  not 
arise  directly — Mr.  Jameson,  by  small  touches  and  flashes,  clears 
up  to  some  extent  the  attitude  of  all  these  chiefs  towards  the 
Expedition.  They  were  half  afraid  of  and  half  disliked  Barttelot, 
who  seems  to  us  to  have  been  far  more  unfortunate  in  dealing 
with  them  than  with  the  natives  proper.  They  were  (though,  no 
doubt,  they  knew  much  more  through  Ugarrowa  and  Kilonga- 
Longa  than  they  ever  told  or  than  we  can  determine)  sceptical 
of  the  Expedition  actually  coming ;  and  their  first  wish  was  to 
swarm  up  in  its  rear  and  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  pick  quarrels 
with  the  natives,  extend  their  own  territory,  and  be  ready  for 
anything  that  was  going.  They  did  not  want  to  quarrel  with  it 
outright,  and  they  did  not  want  to  back  it  heartily  up.  And 
we  think  it  quite  possible  that,  when  Tippoo  sent  the  miserable 
faineant  Muni  Somai  to  captain  four  hundred  wild  Manyuema 
and  Wacusu,  it  was  really  because  he  could  get  nobody  better 
to  go. 

Ab  for  Mr.  Stanley,  the  result  of  the  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is 
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quite  diflerent  from  whitewashing.  It  is  improbable  that,  in 
any  case,  he  will  have  the  chance  of  leading  another  English 
expedition ;  but,  if  he  ever  induces  another  English  gentleman  to 
serve  under  him,  that  English  gentleman's  relatives  will  have  a 
good  case  for  putting  him  under  restraint  as  a  lunatic.  To  his 
skill  in  managing  natives  Mr.  Jameson  bears  willing  testimony. 
When  natives  made  a  noise  while  he  slept,  Mr.  Stanley  simply 
took  his  stick  and  thrashed  them,  exactly  in  the  manner  which 
brought  Major  Barttelot  to  his  death.  The  Zanzibaris  said  he 
ordered  a  live  baby  to  be  thrown  into  the  river,  which  we  believe 
exactly  as  we  believe  Assad  Farran.  His  complete  indifference 
to  his  officers'  comfort  was  known  already.  But  here  is  confirma- 
tion of  the  scandalous  scene  on  the  lower  river  with  Stairs  and 
Jephson,  and  fresh  evidence  of  a  practice  on  his  part  which,  though 
not  unknown  in  other  commanders,  is,  we  think,  the  basest  act  of 
one  in  command.  Mr.  Stanley,  it  seems,  would  give  severe 
orders,  and,  when  his  officers  carried  them  out,  would  soften 
them  himself;  so  that  his  officers  got  the  credit  of  tyranny  and 
he  of  mercy.  Less  base  and  detestable  than  such  conduct  as 
this,  and  as  his  other  habit  of  rating  officers  before  their  men,  but 
even  more  discreditable  to  his  leadership,  is  the  further  light 
thrown  on  his  arrangements  for  provisioning  the  Rearguard 
mess  during,  according  to  his  own  estimate,  six  months,  in  a 
country  which  he  must  have  known  was  practically  gameless 
and  most  sparingly  supplied  with  goats  and  fowls.  The  Congo 
and  Aruwimi  are  full  of  fish,  but  not  an  idea  seems  to  have 
entered  his  head  of  providing  apparatus  or  skilled  persons  to 
catch  it.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  unexplained  things  here  that 
the  officers  themselves  did  not  attempt  something  of  the  kind, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  natives  to  bring  fish  in.  But  the  tapii 
which  Mr.  Stanley  seems  to  have  fixed  on  the  stores  may  have 
deterred  them.  Then  as  to  the  stores  themselves,  the  ridiculous 
provision  was  made  of  a  tin  and  a  half  of  sardines,  a  tin  and  a  half 
of  sausages,  three  tins  of  jam,  three  of  butter,  half  a  tin  of  red- 
herrings,  and  some  more  trash  of  this  kind,  amounting  in  all  to 
some  twenty  or  two  dozen  tins  per  man,  not  one  of  which  held 
solid  meat,  for  a  hundred  and  eighty  days.  As  Mr.  Jameson  points 
out,  three  men  (sixty  pounds  being  the  usual  load  of  each)  could 
have  carried  enough  for  a  half-pound  ration  a  day  of  tinned  meat, 
not  of  trash,  to  two  officers  for  the  whole  time.  Seven  or  eight 
loads  would  have  kept  the  whole  five  Europeans  so  supplied. 
Now,  even  if  Mr.  Stanley  found  it  impossible  to  reduce  that  pretty 
extensive  kit  of  his  own,  about  which  he  himself  has  talked  too 
much,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  loads  devoted  to  this  purpose  out  of 
the  hundreds  which  the  expedition  carried  would  hardly  have 
wrecked  it,  especially  as  ammunition,  of  which  they  principally 
consisted,  could  be  got  from  Tippoo  Tib.  But  this  would  have 
been  to  think  of  somebody  else's  comfort,  and  that  apparently 
is  what  Mr.  Stanley  never  does. 

Mr.  Troup's  book,  which,  on  our  last  detailed  review  of  this 
woeful  literature,  we  could  only  chronicle  as  having  appeared, 
and  briefly  characterize,  is  valuable  as  completing,  to  some 
extent,  the  indictment  against  Mr.  Stanley,  but  is,  in  other 
respects,  not  the  most  interesting,  the  fatal  practice  of  ex- 
cision having  apparently  been  resorted  to  in  it  more  largely 
than  in  any  of  them.  A  still  worse  fault,  perhaps,  is  that  it  is 
half  original  diary  and  half  ratiocination,  not  only  after  the  event, 
but  after  the  discussions  about  the  event — ratiocination,  more- 
over, in  which  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Troup  shows  himself  an 
invariably  good  reasoner.  Still  it  is  valuable,  because,  though 
coming  from  one  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  a 
member  of  the  opposition  faction  in  the  Yambuya  camp,  it  justi- 
fies the  general  policy  of  the  leaders,  as  against  Mr.  Stanley's 
imputations,  and  supplies  some  interesting  and  important  corrobo- 
rations, and  even  additions  (such  as  poor  Barttelot's  idea  that  the 
natives  tried  to  poison  him)  ;  its  appendix  of  documents  is  also 
useful.  As  for  its  account  of  Mr.  Stanley's  general  conduct 
towards  his  officers,  it  is  in  a  tale  with  everything  known.  In- 
deed it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  those  officers  who  went  on 
with  Mr.  Stanley  have  had  nothing  whatever  in  public  to  urge 
in  his  favour,  while  every  one  of  those  whom  he  left  behind — the 
dead  and  the  living,  including  even  the  useful  Mr.  Bonny— has 
had  infinite  things  to  say  to  his  discredit.  Such  a  consensus  of 
silence  and  speech  has  seldom,  or  never,  been  known  before,  and, 
to  any  one  with  the  slightest  faculty  for  appreciating  evidence,  it 
is  final. 


FKOTH.* 

WE  are  excused  from  all  obligation  to  speak  of  the  merits  of 
this  translation  qua  translation  by  the  fact  that  the  original 
has  not  yet  appeared,  or  is  only  coming  out  in  these  days  in 
Madrid.    The  author  has  supplied  Mr.  Gosse  with  proof-sheets  in  , 
advance.    On  this  side  of  the  reviewer's  duty  there  is  nothing,  I 
then,  to  be  done  beyond  saying  that  Mrs.  Bell's  English  reads  | 
flowingly  enough,  and  is  free  from  Spanish  idioms.    Of  the  book  j 
itself  we  would  be  understood  to  speak  with  the  reserve  be- 
coming those  who  have  not  seen  the  Spanish.    We  will  say  no 
word,  good  or  bad,  about  the  style,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
those   things  which  a  translation,  even  a  bad  one,  can  not 
inadequately    convey— namely,    character,    construction,  and 
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inspiration.  The  slight  introduction  in  which  Mr.  Gosse 
gives  some  account  of  the  contemporary  Spanish  novel  will  help 
the  reader  to  place  Don  Armando  Vald^s.  We  could  wish  that 
he  had  found  space  in  it  for  a  mention  of  Don  Pedro  de  Alarcon, 
who  is  at  least  entitled  to  stand  beside  Don  Juan  Valera.  That, 
however,  is  a  detail.  The  introduction  ends  with  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Senor  Vald^s  to  Mr.  Gosse,  which  has  an 
awkward  sound  to  those  who  know  their  Spaniard.  "  I  am," 
says  Don  Armando,  "given  up  to  the  study  of  metaphysics." 
When  a  gentleman  of  any  race  who  writes  a  novel  a  year  tells 
you  that  he  is  given  up  to  the  study  of  metaphysics,  one's  natural 
instinct  is  to  say,  in  more  or  less  polite  disguise.  Dear  me  !  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  When  a  Spanish  gentleman  says  it,  one 
is  reminded  that,  of  all  peoples  in  the  world,  none,  not  even  our 
fluent  cousins  in  America,  are  more  given  to  loose  talk  d  troche- 
moche  about  all  kinds  of  sciences  of  which  they  know  the 
formulas  picked  out  of  third-hand  newspaper  articles,  and  no 
more,  than  are  the  Spaniards.  We  expect  to  find  a  story-writer 
who  can  say  such  a  thing  using  the  formulas  of  some  contempo- 
rary French  novelist. 

To  be  quite  frank,  actual  reading  of  Froth  has  not  disappointed 
that  expectation.  A  Spanish  gentleman,  whose  name,  if  our 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  was  Don  Fulano  de  Zutano  y 
Menguano — an  ingenious  person  of  some  humour,  as  your  Spaniard 
not  uncommonly  is — once  made  a  remark  which  applies  to  all 
contemporary  Spanish  imaginative  literature.  He  told  the  not 
new,  but  useful,  story  of  the  various  methods  which  the  English- 
man, the  German,  and  the  Frenchman  took  to  write  the  historic 
book  about  the  camel.  When  he  had  told  how  the  Frenchman 
went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  looked  at  the  animal,  and  spun 
his  book  out,  he  paused,  and  added,  Then  the  Spaniard  came 
and  imitated  the  Frenchman.  They  all  do  it ;  and  we  may  add 
that  they  rank  by  the  Frenchman  they  imitate.  Alarcon  and 
Yalera,  of  whom  the  first  has  the  most  natural  power,  and 
the  second,  a  diplomatist  and  a  man  of  the  world,  by  far 
the  better  intellectual  training,  imitated  Prosper  Merim^e.  With- 
out Carmen  there  had  been  no  "Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos"  or 
"Pepita  Jimenez,"  and  without  Les  Ames  du  Purgafoire  there 
had  been  no  "Comendador  Mendoza."  Still,  if  Alarcon  and 
Yalera  were  not  original,  they  copied  a  noble  model.  Then  came 
other  influences.  Erckmann-Chatrian  inspired  the  endless,  but 
not  unreadable,  episodios  nacionales  of  Perez  Galdos.  After  a 
time  came  Zola,  and  of  course,  within  a  year  and  a  day,  Spain 
had  her  escuela  naturalista.  They  took  all  the  formulas ;  the 
duty  of  the  artist  is  to  photograph  all  the  dull  and  sordid  things 
he  can  find — there  is  virtue  in  unimportant  detail — look  at  the 
thing  as  it  is,  first  taking  care  that  the  thing  is  not  worth  look- 
ing at ;  all  men  are  brute  beasts,  except  a  few  who  are  word 
machines,  or  have  not  been  provided  with  carnivorous  teeth ; 
you  will  always  be  true  so  long  as  you  are  dirty  ;  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  Three  years  hence  they  will  have  their  Ibsenistas. 
On  such  principles  as  these  has  Perez  Galdos  done  his  later  work, 
and  Don  Armando  Palacio  Valdes  has  written  Froth.  Story  it 
has  none  to  speak  of.  It  is  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  charac- 
ters and  personal  appearance  of  the  dramatis  personae  and  the 
various  unconnected  things  they  do ;  all  tending,  it  appears, 
to  satirize  the  Espuma,  or  Froth — which  it  would  be  more 
accurate,  if  less  elegant,  to  translate  the  Scum — of  Madrid  so- 
ciety. We  do  not  profess  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
very  vulgar  world  in  which  Seiior  Yaldes  seems  to  have  gathered 
his  materials.  What  strikes  us  in  his  mixture  is  that  there  is 
nothing  particularly  Spanish  in  it — except  the  names.  They 
indeed  are  Spanish  enough — Osorio,  Gam  boa,  Davalos,  Luna, 
Escalona — all  the  greatest  names  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  It  is 
like  living  in  a  society  which  is  all  Douglas,  Lindsay,  Howard, 
Seymour,  Nevill,  Geraldine.  The  jewels  are  cheap,  and  may 
as  well  be  taken ;  but  as  for  the  puppets  on  whom  they  hang, 
it  matters  not  what  they  are  called.  If  either  of  the  strings 
of  noble  names  quoted  above  were  replaced  by  Rochechouart, 
La  Tremoille,  Chavannes,  Montmorency,  Croy,  the  personages 
would  be  just  as  well  fitted  to  them  as  they  are  to  those  they 
already  bear.  Men  and  women  they  are,  all  the  stock  puppets 
of  "  naturalistic "  satire  very  roughly  copied.  The  banker 
Requena  we  have  met,  and  the  stingy  Calderon,  and  the  gambling 
Osorio.  As  for  Clementina  de  Osorio,  in  whom  Mr.  Gosse, 
rather  to  our  surprise,  finds  "  a  sphinx-like  charm,"  she  is  connue 
and  archi-connue.  We  have  met  that  sphinx  till  we  are  sick 
of  her,  her  copper-red  hair,  and  her  disorderly  animal  passions. 
We  decline  entirely  to  see  anything  new  in  her  because,  instead  of 
being  called  a  "  monstre  parisien,"  she  is  introduced  in  the  scum, 
of  Madrid  society.  Senor  Valdes  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  a 
certain  story-telling  faculty,  or  of  an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  He 
has  done,  we  can  believe,  better  work  than  this,  and  will  again  if 
he  has  the  sense  to  look  at  life  for  himself,  or  the  taste  to  choose 
a  better  model.  Froth,  to  use  the  Queen's  English  without 
mnbayes,  is  a  very  bad  book,  because  the  author,  with  the  undis- 
criminating  swallow  of  the  modern  Spaniard,  has  taken  the  recipe 
for  making  a  naturalistic  novel  down  bodily.  He  has  therefore 
produced,  not  a  picture  of  life,  but  a  mechanical  and  second-hand 
caricature  of  some  forms  of  human  brutality. 
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MALLESON'S  INDIAN  MUTINY." 

SIR  EDWARD  HAMLEY  lias  recently  published  a  shorter 
history  of  the  Crimean  war  to  save  readers  the  trouble  of 
going  through  Mr.  Kinglake's  well-written  aud  numerous  volumes. 
Colonel  Malleson  apparently  wishes  to  do  something  of  the  same  hind 
for  students  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  A  new  generation  may  have  to 
graduate  in  the  literature  and  phraseology  of  that  time  ;  to  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  such  terms  as  White  and  Black  Pan  dies,  and  to 
recognize  that  the  nickname  of  "Clemency"  applied  to  Lord 
Canning  is,  in  reality,  one  of  his  titles  to  honour.  It  is  occa- 
sionally necessary  to  clear  the  minds  of  readers  and  politicians  of 
the  cant  which  ascribes  the  Sepoy  revolt  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Dalhousie.  An  account  of  the  mighty  struggle  between  White 
and  Black,  of  posts  tenaciously  held  by  some  resolute  English- 
men aided  by  a  few  loyal  Sepoys,  against  five  times  the  number  of 
assailants,  of  victories  achieved  by  a  commander  with  some  well- 
handled  regiments  over  hosts  of  Asiatics  trained  in  our  own 
schools  and  armed  with  our  own  weapons,  comprised  in  one 
handy  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  with  plans,  portraits, 
and  index  complete,  ought  to  be  a  pleasant  surprise.  In  some 
respects  Colonel  Malleson  has  done  his  work  well.  The  difficulty 
of  giving  a  chronological  and  consecutive  narrative  of  events 
which  hurry  the  reader  from  Delhi  to  Lucknow,  from  Calcutta  to 
Agra,  and  from  the  Southern  Mahratta  country  to  Eastern 
Bengal,  has  been  skilfully  overcome.  Battles,  sieges,  and  rapid 
marches  are  described  in  a  style  spirited  and  concise.  Due  stress 
is  assigned  to  the  importance  of  Delhi  as  a  turning-point  in  the 
war.  iVo  fault  can  be  found  with  the  tribute  of  praise  awarded 
to  the  strategy  of  Havelock,  to  Lord  Strathnaii'u's  victorious 
progress  without  a  check  from  one  side  of  India  to  the  other, 
and  to  the  measured  combinations  by  which  Lord  Clyde  cleared 
the  Doab  and  recovered  Oudh  and  Rohilcund.  Yet  to  some 
of  the  causes  assigned  to  explain  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Sepoy  qualified  experts  will  most  certainly  demur.  Nor  can 
assent  be  readily  given  to  all  the  praises  and  the  strictures  of 
divers  individuals  placed,  at  very  critical  moments,  in  positions 
where  few  courses  were  practicable  and  not  one  was  unattended 
with  risk. 

In  testing  motives  and  actions  by  the  clear  light  of  subsequent 
events,  it  is  not  easy  to  state  positively  what  contingencies 
ought  reasonably  to  have  been  foreseen,  and  how  far  failure  and 
disaster  ought  to  have  been  calculated  on  as  the  result  of  any 
particular  step.  Doubtless  in  that  eventful  period  some  measures 
were  very  properly  reprobated  by  good  judges  as  well  in  their 
birth  and  inception  as  in  their  result.  The  vacillation  and  in- 
competence of  all  the  authorities  at  Meerut  on  the  fatal  loth  of 
May,  with  two  English  regiments  at  their  disposal,  the  unfortu- 
nate selection  of  his  entrenchments  by  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  at 
Cawnpore,  the  helplessness  of  the  officer  commanding  at  Dinapore, 
the  blunders  of  both  civilians  and  military  men  at  Agra,  and  some 
other  events,"admit  of  little  excuse  or  palliation  and  have  found 
hardly  a  defender.  Such  miserable  episodes  are,  of  course,  in  one 
sense  redeemed  by  the  pluck  and  vigour  displayed  at  Lucknow 
(or  Lakhnao)  and  Arrah,  which  converted  bricks  and  mortar  and 
frail  palisades  into  impregnable  fortresses.  But  there  are  divers 
other  episodes,  seemingly  o'er  gude  for  banning  and  o'er  bad  for 
blessing,  which  cannot  be  so  disposed  of  and  for  which,  in  the 
historical  perspective,  allowance  ought  to  be  made.  Colonel 
Malleson  is  not  troubled  with  many  doubts.  He  rarely  pauses 
to  set  out  the  pros  and  the  cons.  He  has  fully  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  personage  is  a  hero  and  the  other  is  a  fool.  Aud  he 
hurls  deprecatory  or  contemptuous  epithets  at  the  dead  and  the 
living.  History  has  to  be  written,  but  not  in  this  way.  An 
eminent  officer,  still  living  at  an  advanced  age  and  in  an 
honourable  position,  who  came  up  from  Madras  at  Lord  Canning's 
request,  is  described  as  "  babbling  about  re-organization,"  instead 
of  suppressing  the  Mutiny — which,  by  the  way,  no  one  could 
do  without  more  troops.  The  action  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
towards  a  subordinate  is  described  as  "  fussy  interference,"  the 
simple  fact  being  that,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  wealthy  capital 
and  a  splendid  province,  he  was  justified  in  not  letting  the  con- 
trol of  affairs  slip  entirely  out  of  his  own  hands.  We  may  remind 
Colonel  Malleson  that  about  the  same  time  Lord  Lawrence  had 
to  tell  one  of  his  trusted  officers  that  while  he  could  not  expect 
him  to  "  write  long  yarns  after  knocking  about  all  day,"  a  few 
lines  might  now  and  then  be  sent  to  headquarters.  Then  what 
Colonel  Malleson  persists  in  calling  "  the  detestable  Thomasonian 
system  "  is  held  responsible  for  the  disorder  in  the  North-West 
Provinces,  as  if  it  had  come,  fully  armed,  from  the  head  of  the 
deceased  Lieutenant-Governor ;  and  the  same  system  is  blamed 
for  disturbances  in  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda  Territories,  where 
it  had  not  been  introduced.  Most  Revenue  officers  are  aware 
that  we  found  the  indigenous  system  of  the  village  commu- 
nities in  force  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  that  we  fenced  and 
protected  it  by  British  agency,  stereotyping  village  customs 
which  the  natives  understood  and  liked.  The  mutineers  at 
Lucknow  at  the  very  first  outbreak,  in  June  1857,  are  repre- 
sented as  swelled  by  the  "  dispossessed  landowners "  of  Oudh. 
Now  we  have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  though  in  a  few 
instances  some  of  the  Oudh  Talukdars  had  been  compelled  to 
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restore  villages  to  men  Avhom  they  themselves  had  ousted  pre- 
vious to  annexation,  no  general  dispossession  had  taken  place. 
And  the  Talukdars  or  large  owners  who  sufiered  the  most  were 
not  those  who  behaved  worst.  A  good  many  of  them  acted  as 
certain  English  politicians  do,  and  temporized  till  they  saw 
which  way  the  cat  would  jump.  Few,  if  any,  joined  the  rebels 
till  the  first  failure  of  Ilavelock  and  Outram  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Lucknow.  After  that  date,  in  July  and  August,  they 
nearly  all  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Sepoys.  Sir  John  P. 
Grant  is  said  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  or  of  any  part  of  India  "  West  of  Patna."  It 
might  have  been  learnt  from  any  old  Civil  List  that  this 
distinguished  statesman  served,  in  his  early  career,  in  more 
than  one  district  of  Rohilcund.  A  very  energetic  Commis- 
sioner, whose  name  for  years  had  been  the  terror  of  Dacoits 
and  evildoers,  and  who  was  made  a  C.B.  for  his  good  ser- 
vices in  the  Mutiny,  is  set  down  as  feeble  and  incompetent, 
and  a  "  shuttlecock  in  the  hands  of  Koer  Sing."  But  the  omis- 
sions are  just  as  unaccountable  as  the  selections.  The  first  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Arrah  was  signalized 
by  the  heroic  action  of  two  members  of  the  Civil  Service.  One, 
under  a  continual  fire  from  the  rebels  flushed  with  success, 
carried  a  wounded  soldier  for  some  miles  on  his  back  to  a  place 
of  safety  ;  and  the  other,  perched  conspicuously  on  the  roof  of  a 
boat,  the  only  means  of  escape  for  the  fugitives,  cut  away  the 
rope  which  hindered  the  rudder  from  working,  under  a  fearful 
hail  of  bullets.  The  names  of  these  two  heroes,  Ross  Mangles 
and  W^.  F.  McDonell,  are  not  even  mentioned.  They  both  live 
to  this  day  to  wear  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  province  of  Behar, 
somehow,  is  full  of  snares  and  pitfalls  to  Colonel  Malle.son.  It  is 
now  universally  admitted  that  India  was  saved  by  the  pluck  and 
determination  of  men  who,  without  concert  with  each  other, 
adopted  the  maxim  of  sticking  to  their  posts  till  looted  treasuries, 
bungalows  on  fire,  and  gaol  deliveries  of  a  new  and  unpleasant  kind, 
warned  them  that  they  had  done  all  that  Englishmen  could  do, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  mount  their  horses  and  be  off.  In  this 
province  of  Behar  the  very  contrary  course  was  recommended. 
The  Commissioner  or  Prefect  of  the  Division,  acting,  no  doubt,  with 
a  conscientious  motive — for  which  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  him 
the  credit  which  the  author  seems  to  deny  to  others — issued  an 
order  to  the  various  civil  authorities  at  Tirhoot,  Chupra,  and 
Gaya  to  abandon  their  treasuries  and  their  districts,  and  to  fall 
back  on  the  city  of  Patna.  This  extraordinary  circular  is 
described  by  Colonel  Malleson  as  a  "  wise  and  statesmanlike 
order."  In  reality,  it  very  nearly  lost  us  the  whole  province  of 
Behar ;  and  we  can  assure  Colonel  Malleson  that  by  men  who 
served  in  that  very  part  of  India,  who  are  still  living,  and  who 
have  quite  as  good  grounds  for  forming  an  unprejudiced  opinion 
as  the  author  himself,  it  was  regarded,  then  and  since,  as  a 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  by  not  following  such 
"  wise  and  statesmanlike  orders "  that  other  positions  quite  as 
full  of  peril  were  saved.  And  here,  also,  Colonel  Malleson  appears 
to  us  to  have  done  injustice  to  the  one  man,  splendide  mendax, 
who  disobeyed  this  "  wise,  &c.  order "  to  retreat.  Mr.  Alonzo 
Money  at  that  time  was  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  Gaya, 
the  head  station  of  the  district  of  Behar.  When  the  troops 
mutinied  at  Dinapore,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  were, 
of  course,  in  a  ferment,  Mr.  Money  had  under  him  forty-five 
English  soldiers  and  one  hundred  Sikhs,  to  meet  mutineers  ex- 
pected from  at  least  three  dift'erent  directions.  Shortly  afterwards 
lie  did  receive  a  small  detachment  of  the  64th  Regiment, 
which,  in  obedience  to  an  order,  he  was  sending  on  to  Patna.  He 
himself  actually  started  in  the  same  direction.  When  he  had  got 
some  three  miles  on  his  road  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  G.  Hollings,  a 
member  of  the  Uncovenanted  Service ;  and  these  two  brave  men, 
after  a  little  reflection,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  going 
on  to  Patna,  the  better  course  was  to  return  to  the  station,  carry 
off  some  seven  lacks  of  treasure  left  in  the  custody  of  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Najibs,  or  military  police  of  more  than  doubtful  fidelity, 
and  endeavour  to  get  down  to  Calcutta  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 
This  difficult  feat  was  eventually  accomplished.  Mr.  Money  was 
the  last  to  leave  his  post,  amidst  the  yells  and  cries  of  emanci- 
pated gaol-birds  and  treacherous  Najibs.  To  Colonel  Malleson 
this  noble  conduct  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  mere  desire 
for  "  theatrical  display."  To  read  his  account  you  would  think 
that  Mr.  Money  risked  nothing.  Nothing  He  simply  risked 
the  loss  of  his  property,  his  reputation,  and  his  life.  Mr.  Money, 
we  understand,  is  serving  the  Government  in  an  honourable  posi- 
tion in  Egypt.  To  show  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at 
the  time  we  shall  only  call  one  witness  into  court,  on  whose 
testimony  with  regard  to  others  Colonel  Malleson  most  justly 
relies.  This  is  what  the  witness  says  about  one  hero,  Lieutenant 
de  Kantzow,  quoted  in  a  foot-note  by  the  author : — "  Young 
in  years  .  .  .  you  have  given  to  your  brother  soldiers  a  noble 
example  of  courage,  patience,  good  judgment,  and  temper."  Now 
what  says  this  very  same  witness  about  the  magistrate  of  Gaya.'^ 
We  trust  that  his  evidence  will  be  given  in  a  foot-note  in  the 
next  edition  of  Colonel  Malleson's  work: — 

I  h.ive  to-daj'  seen  an  account  of  j'our  proceedings  at  Gaya,  and  I  should 
reproach  myself  if  I  lost  a  day  in  expressing  to  you,  not  my  approval,  but 
my  admiration  of  the  manly  and  wise  course  you  chose  for  yourself. 
Happen  what  may  at  Gaya,  you  have  done  your  duty  noldy,  in  the  face  of 
heavy  discouragement,  guided  by  a  strong  sense  and  a  stout  heart,  and 
without  a  superstitious  fear  of  responsibility.  Your  suspicion  that  your 
conduct  might  not  be  approved  was  very  unnecessary.  You  and  Mr. 
Hollings  have  acted  in  a  manner  to  secure  you  both  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  the  circumstances  in  which  you  were  placed. 
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The  writer  of  these  two  letters  to  Lieutenant  De  Kantzow  and  to 
Mr.  Money  was  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Canning.  We  shall  not 
weaken  their  effect  by  any  criticism  or  remark.  We  must  add, 
however,  that  Sir  John  Kaye,  a  writer  of  great  power  but  not 
always  free  from  prejudice,  has  recorded  his  favourable  testimony 
to  the  "  gallant  Englishmen,  placed  in  a  position  of  no  common 
difficulty  and  danger."  The  thanks  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Com- 
panionship of  the  Bath  were  the  natural  consequences  of  the 
exploit ;  and  when  the  honour  was  accorded,  even  the  ranks  of 
Tuscany  did  not  forbear  to  cheer. 

The  fair  test  applicable  to  the  men  and  events  of  the  Mutiny 
is  surely  something  like  the  following.  We  ought  not  to  blame 
or  sneer  at  men  who,  abandoned  to  their  own  resources,  amidst 
appalling  rumours  and  horrible  threats,  and  with  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  turn  which  events  were  taking  in  other  districts, 
may  have  adopted  a  course  not  absolutely  above  all  criticism 
whatever,  and  not  open  here  and  there  to  a  doubt.  The  real  point 
is  whether  such  men  behaved  like  true  Britons  and  maintained 
the  national  honour  ;  the  groom  and  the  squire  fighting  like  the 
knight,  and  the  black-coated  civilian  like  the  Sidier  Roy.  And 
Colonel  Malleson  would  make  a  far  better  use  of  his  time  and 
his  talents  in  applying  some  such  fair  test  to  the  men  who 
helped  to  save  the  empire,  than  in  depreciating  sterling  merit, 
veneering  imaginary  heroes,  and  setting-  up  empty  sacks. 


SELECT  CIVIL  PLEAS.* 

WE  regret  to  observe  that  the  publications  of  the  Selden 
Society  show  signs  of  falling  into  arrear.  This  volume, 
the  due  of  the  subscribers  for  1889,  is  issued  in  fact  after  the 
end  of  1890.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  Society's  publications 
cannot  be  expedited  for  want  of  funds,  that  state  of  things  does 
little  credit  to  the  legal  profession,  to  amateurs  of  social  and 
historical  antiquities,  and  to  the  persons  and  classes  who  used  to 
be  generically  called  "  patrons  of  learning."  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Selden  Society  has  already  in  the  few  years  of 
its  existence  brought  to  light  materials  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  history  of  English  law,  and  of  a  quite  appreciable  value  for 
the  general  history  of  English  institutions  and  society  in  the 
middle  ages.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  particular  work 
VTOuld  not  have  been  done  by  any  other  body  in  our  time.  It 
is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  Englishmen  who  care  for 
English  historical  study  being  worthily  maintained  that  a  body 
like  the  Selden  Society  should  be  worthily  and  not  niggardly 
supported.  If  the  English  public  and  the  majority  of  English 
lawyers  were  less  indifi'erent  to  the  history  of  their  own  country 
and  their  own  profession  than  is  unfortunately  the  case  at 
present,  work  of  this  kind  would  be  taken  up  by  the  nation, 
or  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  or  both.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  even 
much  security  that  the  few  publications  of  legal  classics  which 
the  nation  does  undertake  in  the  Record  OtHce  Series  shall 
be  entrusted  to  competent  hands.  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  Bracton, 
the  character  of  which  was  fully  exposed  here  and  elsewhere, 
is  a  flagrant  example.  Mischances  of  this  kind  are  some  con- 
solation, though  a  poor  one,  for  the  extent  to  which  we  have  to 
put  our  trust  in  private  enterprise.  The  result  is  that  it  is  a 
duty  of  honourable  obligation  for  those  who  take  any  interest 
in  these  matters  to  encourage  intelligent  private  enterprise  to 
the  best  of  their  power.  Happily  such  interest  is  not  conlined 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  rolls  of  the  King's  Court  edited  by  Mr.  Baildon  in  this 
volume  belong  to  the  reign  of  King  John,  a  period  about  which, 
as  regards  the  formation  of  our  legal  system,  we  still  have  much  to 
learn.  There  is  not  any  startling  novelty  in  these  cases,  as  there 
was  no  reason  to  expect  that  there  should  be ;  but  they  help  to 
fill  up  a  gap,  and  to  heighten  our  appreciation  of  the  great  con- 
structive work  done  by  English  rulers  and  statesmen  in  the  cen- 
tury then  opening.  The  development  of  our  legal  system  under 
Henry  III.  and  still  more  under  Edward  I.  lias  had  no  parallel 
before  our  own  time,  and  even  in  these  days  of  Judicature  Acts 
we  can  hardly  claim  to  have  surpassed  it  in  thoroughness  and 
rapidity.  We  see  the  king's  judges  in  John's  time  still  feeling 
their  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  settlement  and  definition  of  the 
forms  of  action.  Experimental  and  transitional  forms  occur  not 
seldom,  which  may  be  called  missing  links  in  the  fossil  record  of 
legal  species.  Cases  of  agrarian  intimidation  (which,  with  all 
respect  to  Mr.  Baildon,  is  not  exactly  boycotting,  though  the 
two  things  are  ejusdem  generis)  are  a  well-marked  variety.  A 
lady  who  has  successfully  recovered  (so  far  as  judgment  goes) 
land  in  Norfolk  complains  that  the  defendant  keeps  her  out  of  it 
"  so  that  no  one  dare  till  that  land  because  of  hiui,  nor  could  she 
deal  with  it  in  any  way  because  of  him  "  (No.  7).  Again,  in 
Hertfordshire  Peter  of  Paxton  complains  of  "  Osbertus  Mascul'us  " 
that  he  unjustly  took  his  oxen  and  sold  them  at  Waltham  Fair, 
"  et  postea  aliis  modis  eum  vexavit  per  quod  terra  sua  fuit  in- 
culta  ita  quod  deterioratus  est  per  eum  ad  valentiam  .xx.  mar- 
carum."  Both  of  these  entries  appear  to  be  early  examples  of 
trespass  by  intimidation  of  tenants  at  will  or  workmen,  which 
I  was  a  well-recognized  cause  of  action  in  the  later  middle  ao-es, 
'  We  naturally  do  not  find  such  detailed  and  exciting  adventures  as 
in  Mr.  Maitland's  Select  Pleas  of  the  Crown.    But  it  is  some- 

*  Select  Civil  Pleas.   Vol.  I.  A.D.  1200-1203.    Edited  for  the  Selden 
Society  by  William  Paley  Baildon.    London :  Quaritch. 


thing  to  Icnow  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  a  fully  and  formally 
successful  litigant,  even  in  the  King's  Court,  might  after  judg- 
ment recovered  still  be  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  troubles. 
Quite  early  in  the  volume  is  a  case  of  what  later  generations 
called  detinue  for  two  charters.  The  defence  was  that  the 
charters  were  taken  by  robbers  and  burnt  along  with  the  house 
in  which  they  were.  In  the  same  case  there  is  question  of  five 
"  loricae,"  which  Mr.  Baildon  should  have  translated  "  coats  of 
mail,"  not  "  breastplates."  Plate  armour  did  not  come  into  use 
till  a  century  and  a  half  later,  or  thereabouts.  Ducange's  gloss 
on  lorica  is  correct. 

The  law  of  inheritance  appears  at  the  very  point  of  transition 
from  the  rule  of  custom  which  had  to  be  proved  as  a  fact  to  the 
rule  of  settled  law  subject  only  to  limited  and  exceptional  varia- 
tions by  custom.  In  No.  61  one  Gilbert  de  Bayvill,  demanding 
against"  William  de  Bajrvill  (apparently  his  elder  brother)  a 
share  of  his  father's  socage  land  in  Rutland,  is  met  with  a  plea 
that  the  land  is  not  partible.  He  loses  his  case  by  failing 
to  bring  proof.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  means  that  the 
judges  had  already  established  a  presumption  against  gavel- 
kind outside  Kent,  or  only  that  it  was  a  pure  question  of  fact  in 
every  case  whether  socage  land  were  partible  or  not.  At  all 
events  it  was  no  longer  presumed,  as  it  would  have  been  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  that  non-military  lands  were  partible.  This  case 
was  already  known  in  the  Placitorum  Abbreviatio  (as  Mr.  Baildon 
does  not  fail  to  point  out),  and  has  been  more  than  once  com- 
mented on.  Investiture  cultellum  fr actum  {No.  16)  is  quite 
rare  enough  in  England  to  deserve  Mr.  Baildon's  special  note  in 
the  Introduction,  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  add.  Pilgrimages 
and  crusades  occasionally  made  it  anything  but  easy  to  fix  the 
place  and  time  of  parties'  deaths,  as  one  case  here  (No.  149) 
shows.  The  artificial  rules  of  mediaeval  practice  as  to  the 
burden  of  proof  seem  less  irrational  when  we  consider  in  how 
many  cases  it  must  have  been  practically  impossible  to  get  any 
real  proof  of  the  facts. 

One  experiment  is  made  in  this  volume  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  repeated,  the  use  of  "record  type"  to  represent  the 
contractions  of  the  original  rolls.  Notwithstanding  the  authority 
of  the  original  Record  Commission  who  caused  this  type  to 
be  made  for  their  editions  of  Domesday  and  the  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,  we  object  altogether  to  it.  The  printed  book  is 
made  much  more  troublesome  to  read  without  giving_  us  any 
material  information  about  the  MS.  Ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred  there  can  be  no  doubt  for  a  competent  editor 
what  the  contracted  word  is,  and  in  the  exceptional  hundredth 
case  nothing  short  of  a  facsimile  is  of  any  use.  In  No.  85 
Ave  find  a  word  left  blank,  and  a  note,  "  I  cannot  make  out 
this  word,  it  looks  like  '  Kimuliam  '  or  '  Rimuliam.' "  Again 
in  No.  106  Mr.  Baildon  notes  on  "  trucione "  thus:  "Rather 
doubtful ;  for  '  trusionem.'  "  In  neither  of  these  cases  does  the 
record  type  lighten  the  editor's  trouble  in  stating  the  difficulty, 
nor  leave  the  reader  a  jot  the  wiser.  As  regards  expense,  we 
believe  that  the  extra  cost  of  using  the  special  type  (which  must 
be  considerable)  is  roughly  balanced  by  the  saving  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  space.  But  we  doubt  if  this  holds  when  the 
original  has  to  be  made  to  range  with  an  English  version  on 
the  opposite  page.  In  any  case  there  remains  a  balance  of 
ugliness  and  general  inconvenience.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
Introduction,  or  elsewhere  that  we  can  find,  to  account  for 
the  departure  from  the  Society's  previous  practice.  We  know 
that  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  is  also  held  by  at  least 
one  or  two  learned  persons  whose  experience  of  thirteenth-century 
MS.  of  all  sorts  entitles  them  to  some  authority  in  the  matter. 
With  this  exception  we  liave  nothing  but  praise  for  the  editing 
of  the  volume  ;  and  indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  the  decision 
to  print  it  in  record  type  was  either  promoted  or  approved  by 
Mr.  Baildon  himself. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SCIENCE.* 

IN  the  book  before  us  there  is  a  fluency  and  apparent  ease 
which,  in  spite  of  the  profusion  of  abstract  terms,  at 
first  attracts  the  inquirer.  As  he  proceeds,  however,  he  finds 
that  the  new  ideas  presented  begin  to  pall  upon  the  appetite, 
])artly  because  unsupported  by  such  appeals  to  nature  as  Francis 
Bacon  advised,  and  partly  because  of  their  occasional  incoherence 
or  even  inconsistency. 

The  author's  aim  is,  in  a  word,  "  to  rectify  the  theories  upheld 
at  the  present  time  in  the  treatises  on  Physics  and  Chemistry." 
The  phrase  "  conservation  of  energy  "  constantly  occurs,  as  an  argu- 
ment sufficient  to  upset  those  theories  ;  yet  that  term  is  due  to  the 
modern  physicists,  and  designates  the  great  generalization  which 
is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  their  triumphs.  Sir  William 
Thomson  and  Professors  Tait  and  Ilelmholtz  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult, in  certain  applications  of  the  phrase  in  this  book,  to 
recognize  the  significance. 

"  Progeuic  jihysics  "  is  a  term  frequently  occurring ;  and  seems 
to  be  a  new  theory  of  sound,  light,  electricity,  and  gravitation, 
founded  on  some  analysis  of  "  the  changes  (including  the  potential 
states)  of  the  imponderable  meta-fluid  or  ether  which  we  call 
progene."    Given  that  fulcrum,  the   new  hypothesis,  like  an 

•  Theory  of  Physics:  a  Rectif  cation  of  the  Theories  of  Molar  3Iechanics, 
Heat,  Chemistry,  tlomid,  Light,  and  Electricity.  By  Camilo  CaUeja,  M.D. 
London :  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
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Archimedean  lever,  -will  sufBce  to  shatter  also  other  branches  of 
natural  science,  as  now  understood  ;  since  we  are  casually  informed 
that  the  present  kinetic  theory  "  of  heat  is  a  contradiction  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  dynamism." 

As  to  sound,  in  opposition  to  "Newton,  Tyndall,  Mayer, 
Helmholtz,  «S:c.,"  "  we  must  proclaim  the  theory  of  progenic 
oscillation."  Light  is,  simply,  "  a  translatory  movement  of  pro- 
gene  "  ;  whence  the  author  points  out  that  Newton's  theory  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  recent  undulatory  hypothesis. 

Another  result  is  that  "  for  static  electricity  progene  is  either 
condensed  on  the  surface  of  the  body  (positive  electricity),  or 
rarefied  (negative  electricity)."  More  important  still,  "  the  cir- 
culation of  progene  in  Cosmos  clearly  explains  to  us  universal 
attraction,  improperly  so  called,  and  every  one  of  its  mani- 
festations." In  another  place  we  learn  that  "  Gravity  is  not  a 
property  of  matter,  it  is  only  a  mental  relation  from  quantitative 
comparisons." 

The  most  startling  conclusion,  perhaps,  of  the  new  theory  of 
physics  is  the  following  (§39,  p.  223) : — "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  cause  of  the  elliptical  revolution  of  the  earth  is  the  evolution 
of  vegetable  life."  The  "  vegetative  assimilation  "  here  at  work 
is,  of  course,  referred  to  some  property  of  the  ubiquitous 
"  progene." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.— VOL.  IV.* 

BEFORE  entering  on  the  contents  of  this  volume  we  must 
express  the  pleasure  with  which  we  call  attention  to  the 
completion  of  a  fresh  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  E,ev.  R.  W. 
Dixon's  important  work.  At  a  time  when  publishers'  catalogues 
bear  witness  to  the  appearance  of  an  extraordinary  number  of 
manuals  and  short  monographs,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
strong  interest  in  the  growth  of  a  large  book  written,  not  so 
much  in  the  hope  of  gaining  immediate  popularity,  as  with  the 
desire  to  add  a  substantial  contribution  to  knowledge.  And  our 
interest  is  specially  drawn  out  by  the  subject  and  character  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  ;  for  it  is  no  small  gain  to  have  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England  during  the  changes  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury treated,  as  he  treats  it,  with  industry  and  accuracy,  with  a 
clear  perception  of  the  historic  truth  of  the  Church's  claims  on 
the  veneration  of  Englishmen,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  fair- 
ness which  comes  from  an  honest  and  generally  successful  attempt 
to  estimate  men  and  their  doings  by  the  standards  of  their 
own  time.  The  volume  covers  the  reign  of  Mary — a  depressing 
period,  full  of  shame  to  England  at  home  and  abroad,  and  re- 
lieved only  by  the  heroism  of  a  crowd  of  martyrs.  The  record 
of  it  can  scarcely  be  made  attractive,  and  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  in  dealing  with  its  ecclesiastical  side  Mr.  Dixon  has 
not  brightened  his  subject  by  any  display  of  literary  skill.  He 
has  told  his  story  at  great  length,  swelling  the  number  of 
his  pages  with  some  inordinately  long  footnotes,  and  by  intro- 
ducing into  his  text  extracts  from  printed  papers,  such  as  an 
anonymous  attack  on  Pole,  and  the  legate's  Reformatio  Anglia, 
which  should  have  been  given  to  the  reader  more  briefly.  Much 
space  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  the  persecution.  While  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  more  famous,  and  indeed 
any  typical,  cases  of  martyrdom,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
was  any  need  to  burden  us  with  such  a  vast  number  of  incidents 
of  more  or  less  the  same  character.  No  Englishman,  we  imagine, 
would  hesitate  to  allow  that  the  persecution  was  extensive  and 
hideous.  Mr.  Dixon's  style  does  not  lighten  his  narrative ;  it  is 
rougher  than  in  his  first  two  volumes  without  being  more 
forcible  ;  he  is  too  fond  of  inverting  the  natural  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence,  and  he  occasionally  uses  words  or  forms,  such  as 
"  conjugated"  for  married,  "  evitated,"  "  adjutaments,"  and 
"  cavillations,"  which  are  no  ornaments  to  his  book.  While, 
however,  the  period  of  which  he  writes  is  depressing,  it  is,  as  he 
points  out,  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Church  ;  for  it 
justified  and  gave  perpetuity  to  much  that  had  gone  before.  It 
aflbrded  abundant  proofs  that  "  the  Reformation  would  not 
vanish  at  command,"  and  that,  "  however  ill  commended  by  the 
conduct  of  its  adherents,  it  had  taken  root  in  many  places,"  while 
the  severities  used  in  the  hope  of  enforcing  conformity  to  Rome 
have  had  a  decisive  and  abiding  influence  on  our  national  history. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  period  should  receive  careful  treat- 
ment, and,  as  far  at  least  as  printed  matter  is  concerned,  this 
volume  is  certainly  the  result  of  minute  and  patient  labour. 
One  or  two  omissions  have  struck  us ;  they  are,  no  doubt, 
accidental.  We  have  not  discovered  any  account  of  the  abject 
submission,  the  release  and  death  of  Archbishop  Holgate,  and 
the  report  of  the  Beccles  martyrdoms  contains  no  notice  of  the 
alleged  illegality  of  the  executions,  which,  Fox  says,  were  be- 
lieved to  have  taken  place  before  the  writ  had  come  down. 

Mr.  Dixon  endeavours  to  represent  the  religious  struggle  of 
the  reign  "  as  a  battle  between  two  books,"  between  "  the  Latin 
services  and  the  English  Prayer-book,"  and  blames  earlier  histo- 
rians for  failing  to  take  this  view.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
see  with  him.  The  struggle  was  one  about  doctrine,  and  the 
chief  doctrine  at  stake  was  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacra- 
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ment  of  the  Altar.  The  two  beliefs  were  set  forth — the  one  in 
the  Missal,  the  other  in  the  Prayer-book  of  1552.  But,  except 
perhaps  with  some  of  the  lower  class,  who  would  naturally  ex- 
press their  faith  by  declaring  their  adherence  to  a  book  rather 
than  to  a  doctrine,  the  question  was  not  between  books  as  books, 
but  between  transubstantiation  and  the  denial  of  it.  When 
Latimer,  at  Oxford,  "  denied  that  there  was  a  Mass  in  the  English 
service  book,  but  a  Communion,"  and,  "  being  asked  which  Com- 
munion, the  first  or  the  last,  said  that  he  found  no  diversity  in 
them,  but  liked  the  last  very  well,  and  could  not  remember 
wherein  they  difi'ered,"  he  certainly  did  not  regard  the 
question  as  lying  between  two  books — ^for  then  he  would 
have  known  which  book  he  was  contending  for — but  between 
the  Mass  and  a  Communion.  So,  too,  on  the  other  side,  when 
Bonner  drew  up  the  articles  which  were  fatal  to  so  many,  he 
said  not  a  word  about  books ;  he  insisted  on  the  guilt  of 
rejecting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Mass.  Prominence  is  rightly 
given  to  the  fact  that  both  parties  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England;  Pole  was  as  lawfully  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
as  Cranmer,  Cranmer  as  St.  Anselm.  Forgetfulness  of  this 
fact  has,  in  the  minds  of  uninformed  persons,  obscured  the  truth 
as  to  the  antiquity  and  continuity  of  the  Church ;  and  modern 
Dissenters  often  speak  as  though  they  had  some  special  claim  to 
be  considered  as  the  spiritual  descendants  of  Anglican  martyrs. 
The  misuse  of  the  term  Protestant  has  contributed  to  these  errors. 
The  name  belongs  properly  only  to  the  Lutherans,  "  who  had 
grown  to  be  not  Catholic  in  polity,  being  not  Episcopal,"  and  its 
application  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England  has  produced 
inconveniences.  Accordingly  Mr.  Dixon  refuses  to  use  it,  though 
at  the  end  of  his  volume  he  expresses  a  doubt  whether  his  refusal 
is  not  pedantic,  for  the  Reformed  party  themselves  adopted  the 
name.  To  the  other  party  he  refuses  the  right  to  be  called 
Catholics.  Papists  he  will  not  call  them,  for  the  name  is,  as 
Gardiner  said,  "envious";  while  he  rejects  Romanists  and 
Roman  Catholics  as  implying  a  body  outside  the  English  Church. 
He  has  therefore  been  driven  to  use,  and  we  think  to  coin,  the 
ugly  word  "  Romanensian,"  which  we  hope  never  to  meet  again. 
AVhile  we  commend  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  any  countenance 
to  vulgar  and  mischievous  errors,  we  think  that,  after  explaining 
the  true  position  of  the  two  parties,  he  need  not  have  scrupled  to 
call  them  Protestants  and  Romanists. 

The  persecution  must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  Queen,  of 
whom  Mr.  Dixon  speaks  in  moderate  terms,  recognizing  her 
magnanimity  in  all  matters  personal  to  herself,  and  even  suggest- 
ing that  she  allowed  cruelty  without  being  cruel  (p.  731).  This 
seems  going  too  far.  Mary  was  cruel,  as  her  father  was,  and  as 
her  brother  would  have  been  if  he  had  grown  up.  Devoted  to 
Rome,  she  determined  to  stamp  out  the  revolt  from  the  Holy 
See.  She  never  reckoned  on  the  strength  of  the  resistance  which 
she  had  to  meet  with.  Having  embarked  on  a  course  of  persecu- 
tion, she  could  not  stop  short,  nor  did  she  wish  to  do  so  ;  for,  like 
her  father,  she  was  rendered  more  determined  by  opposition. 
Besides  the  effect  which  ill-health  had  upon  her  temper,  it  must 
be  remembered,  and  should  have  been  noted  here,  that  she 
was  soured  by  the  hardships  of  her  youth,  and  perpetually  pro- 
voked by  the  stream  of  abusive  pamphlets  sent  over  to  England 
from  abroad.  The  remark  which  occurs  here  more  than  once, 
that  in  this  matter  of  persecution  "  she  listened  to  foreign 
voices,"  needs  some  expansion.  It  is  true  as  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  Spanish  priests  and  friars  who  thronged  the  Court.  We  are 
told  that  "her  dearest  friend  became  her  worst  adviser,"  and 
imagine  that  this  refers  to  Pole,  of  whose  character  and  doings 
Mr.  Dixon  takes  a  more  unfavourable  view  than  is,  we  think, 
warranted  by  known  facts.  That  Pole  did  not  refuse  that  his 
subordinates  should  execute  the  Queen's  will  against  heretics 
is  perhaps  the  worst  that  can  be  proved  against  him.  Gardiner's 
statesmanship  and  his  "jealousy  for  the  political  independence  of 
England  "  are  fully  recognized.  With  reference  to  his  change  on 
the  question  of  the  supremacy  we  are  told  truly  enough  that  his 
disgust  at  what  had  been  done  under  Edward  and  his  own  im- 
prisonment turned  him  from  his  old  position.  Complete  as  his 
retractation  was,  it  probably  did  not  imply  so  complete  a  change 
of  mind  as  the  reader  of  this  volume  might  imagine ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Henry's  assertion  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy was  at  the  time  regarded  by  many  rather  as  a  piece  of 
national  policy,  of  the  same  nature  as  earlier  refusals  to  admit 
Papal  interference,  than  as  derogatory  to  the  Roman  See.  Under 
Henry,  Gardiner  believed  that  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Church  would  be  preserved.  He  learnt  in  Edward's  reign  how 
little  security  there  was  for  their  maintenance,  apart  from  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  he  was  eager  for  the  restoration  of  that 
authority  as  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  the  permanent 
adhesion  of  England  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  An  examina- 
tion into  the  number  of  clergy  deprived  as  married  has  led  Mr. 
Dixon  to  endorse  Wharton's  opinion  that  "  it  bore  no  higher 
proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  beneficed  clergy  than  one  to  five." 
In  the  diocese  of  London,  however,  the  proportion  was,  as  he 
observes,  far  larger.  Bonner  began  an  inquiry  before  the  issue 
of  any  commission,  and  "  the  sum  total  of  the  London  clergy 
who  resigned,  or  were  deprived  throughout  the  reign,  was  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty,"  more  than  a  third  of  the  number  of  bene- 
fices. While  marking  Bonner's  violent  and  brutal  temper,  Mr. 
Dixon  gives  several  instances  of  his  efibrts  to  save  men  from  the 
stake  by  urging  them  to  agree  to  the  teaching  of  Rome,  and  he 
acquits  the  Bishop  of  some  of  the  most  horrid  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Fox,   Hia  case  remains  bad  enough ;  he  allowed 
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himself  to  be  made  the  principal  instrument  of  the  Queen's 
cruelty,  and  he  did  his  vile  work  zealously. 

Among  other  points  which  might  be  singled  out  as  illustrations 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Dixon's  volume,  we  have  been  specially 
struck  with  his  treatment  of  Cranmer's  sufferings.  Having  been 
attainted  and  deprived  of  his  see  for  complicity  in  Northumber- 
land's rebellion,  Cranmer  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
though  not  in  rigorous  confinement,  until  after  Wyat's  rebellion. 
Then  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation,  which  in  this  matter 
exhibited  "  one  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  Reformation,  the 
tendency  to  act  by  deputy,  and  entrust  all  things  to  commis- 
sioners," arranged  that  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  should 
dispute  at  Oxford  before  certain  of  its  own  body  reinforced  by 
members  of  the  two  Universities.  Of  the  proceedings  at  Oxford, 
Mr.  Dixon  says  that  they 

may  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  acceptable  at  Rome.  They  savoured 
of  independence,  of  a  struggle  between  parties  in  a  national  Church,  to  be 
settled  without  external  authority.  Here  was  a  peccant  and  unreconciled 
realm  appointing  commis.sioners  of  the  Convocation  of  its  own  clergy,  of 
its  own  Universities,  for  the  reduction  of  certain  of  its  own  members  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church  ;  speaking  in  these  commissions  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church  without  mention  mnde  of  the  Holy  See;  and  offering,  it  might 
seem,  a  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  grounded  upon  consent  of 
doctrine,  not  upon  the  universal  bishopric. — P.  213. 

Cranmer's  judicial  condemnation  was,  however,  the  direct  work 
of  Rome.  It  is  a  special  stain  on  Mary's  government  that  she 
caused  the  Primate  of  England  to  be  tried  in  a  foreign  Court  and 
condemned  by  a  Papal  subdelegate.  The  history  of  Cranmer's 
submissions  is  fully  discussed.  The  fifth  submission,  the  first 
recantation  proper,  was,  Mr.  Dixon  suggests,  composed  by  the 
friars  and  others  at  Oxford,  who  seem  to  have  taken  Cranmer 
from  his  prison,  and  lodged  him  in  Christchurch  without  any 
order  from  the  Court.  It  is  probable  that  they  persuaded  him 
to  recant,  honestly  believing  "  that  the  man  might  be  spared  to 
whom  they  seem  to  have  given  absolution."  After  careful  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Dixon  decides  that  Cranmer  did  not  immediately 
before  his  death  write  a  paper  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  Friar 
John,  and  holds  that  "  the  memory  of  the  greatest,  if  the  frailest, 
of  English  reformers  may  be  lightened  of  one  of  the  clouds  that 
have  rested  upon  it."  lie  gives  a  well-balanced  character  of  the 
martyred  Archbishop.  We  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the 
appearance  of  his  next  volume  ;  for  a  brighter  and  more  varied, 
if  not  less  difficult,  subject  than  that  which  he  has  illustrated 
here  lies  before  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 


THE  UBIQUITOUS  HITTITES.* 

THE  Hittites  are  taking  the  place  of  the  Lost  Tribes,  and  the 
Welsh  Mandans,  and  the  Cushites,  and  other  queer  people 
who  exercise  the  Mr.  Casaubons  of  the  day.  They  turn  up  in 
many  strange  places ;  and  now  Dr.  Campbell,  Professor  in  the 
Presbyterian  College  of  Montreal,  has  found  Hittites  in  Mexico, 
Peru,  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  in  other  regions  which  may  surprise 
Mr.  Sayce.  Before  saying  anything  about  Dr.  Campbell's  theories, 
we  may  quote  what  Mr.  Middleton  observes  about  Hittites  in 
his  recent  work  on  Engraved  Gems.  "  The  name  '  Hittite '  is  a 
somewhat  misleading  one,  as  applied  to  signets  and  sculptures  of 
uncertain  date  and  origin ;  since,  although  monuments  of  the 
people  who  are  so  called  have  been  found  in  the  country  of  the 
Hittites — that  is,  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Canaajiites  of 
Ccele  Syria — yet  they  are  largely  found  in  regions  with  which, 
as  far  as  is  known,  the  true  Hittites  had  no  connexion."  How 
amazed  will  Mr.  Middleton  be  at  Dr.  Campbell's  discoveries ! 
This  learned  writer  shows  us  how  much  attention  he  deserves 
from  scholars,  in  the  very  first  page  of  his  preface.  We  expected 
little,  indeed ;  for  we  know  that  the  Hittites  are  the  men  in  the 
iron  masks  of  ancient  history,  and  attract  the  curious  and  the 
uncritical  by  their  very  obscurity.  But  we  did  not,  we  could 
not,  expect  to  find  Dr.  Campbell,  or  any  one  else,  alleging  in  his 
Tery  preface  that  "the  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor,  Etruria,  Celt 
Iberia,  and  Pictish  Britain,  of  Turanian  India  and  of  Siberia,  all 
belong  to  the  Hittite  or  Canaanitic  category."  Naturally  he  goes 
on  to  inform  us  that  "the  Turanian  element"  "gave  to  Greece 
her  mythology  and  sacred  rites."  Dr.  Campbell  may  tell  that  to 
M.  Jean  Richepin.  Next  we  learn  that  it  is  "  the  Hittite"  who 
is  this  "  Turanian  element,"  and  who  invaded  the  New  World 
and  founded  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  "  lives  in  many 
an  Indian  tribe,  from  the  frozen  north  to  the  southern  land  of 
fire,"  in  fact  "  from  the  frozen  to  the  burning  pole."  Of  course, 
after  reading  no  more  than  this,  everybody  knows  pretty  well 
what  to  think  of  Dr.  Campbell.  One  need  not  be  a  conjurer  to 
be  aware  that  "  Hittite  "  inscriptions  are,  so  far,  unread,  and  that 
neither  the  evidence  of  language,  of  type  of  race,  nor  of  monu- 
ments, can  possibly  prove  that  the  Hittites  have  peopled  the 
continent  of  America.  We  begin  to  foresee  the  old  exploded 
kind  of  arguments,  derived  from  real  or  fancied  similarities  of 
sound  in  languages  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other,  and 
from  the  analogous  myths  and  customs  which  all  early  races 
inevitably  evolve.  No  argument  whatever  for  identity  of  race 
can  be  based  on  these  "  handfuls  of  sliding  sand  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  years,''  but  we  cannot  but  be  certain  that  such  will 
be  Dr.  Campbell's  foundations.  Our  apprehensions  are  quickened 
when  we  see  that  the  very  first  authority  he  quotes,  in  his  very 
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first  page,  is  Porter's  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.  Let  us  next, 
without  going  deeper,  ask  who  are  Dr.  Campbell's  modern  guides 
for  Egyptian  history  ?  They  are  Kenrick,  Lenormant,  Wilkinson, 
Banier,  Lieblein,  Records  of  the  Past — containing  work  hy 
Brugsch  and  other  good  scholars — Lepsius,  Bryant.  We  do  not 
find  in  his  footnotes  the  names  of  Maspero,  Chabas,  De  Roug^. 
But  we  do  find  that  "  The  Brahman  name  arose  in  Egypt, 
where  Pi  was  the  masculine  article,  transforming  romi,  a  man, 
into  I'iromi,"  for  which  Herodotus  and  Wilkinson  are  quoted. 
And  all  this  is  to  explain  how  "  Ekes,  the  eponym  of  Ekron 
in  Philistia,"  "  was  a  Japhetic  hero,  the  son  of  Ram,  from 
whom  the  names  of  Rom  and  Brahma  come."  Why  need 
we  go  any  further?  Dr.  Campbell  is  living,  intellectually, 
in  the  age  of  Bryant.  Then  we  hear  much  of  Mareshah,  who 
is  also  Marsyas,  called  Arish  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  also  called  El 
Arish,  hence  Larissa,  and  without  the  El,  the  origin  of  Ares, 
"  and  the  Iroquois  Areskoui,"  also  known  to  the  Peruvians  as 
Marasco  Pachacuti,  and  to  Irish  historians  as  Milesius.  "He  is 
also  the  Rothesay  of  the  Scottish  chronicle." 

After  these  few  and  feeble  specimens  of  Dr.  Campbell's  method 
and  erudition,  need  we  go  any  further  ?  Is  any  critic  bound  to 
take  notice  of  this  incomprehensible  farrago  ?  "  The  Mexicans 
knew  Jabez  as  the  venerable  chief  Opochtli,  better  known  as  the 
god  Huitzil  Opochtli."  The  venerable  chief  Opochtli  "  is  good." 
The  Greek  story  of  the  Minotaur  which  devoured  human  beings,  and 
was  called  the  off'spring  of  Pasiphfe,  seems  to  point — to  what  does 
the  reader  guess  ? — "To  the  fact  that  enmity  arose  between  Coz  and 
his  brother-in-law  Ziph,  theZerephite  builder  of  the  great  Pyramid." 
Also  the  warrior  Hadad  was  the  Greek  Theseus.  We  learn  from 
Dr.  Campbell  that  certain  "  Philistines  had  been  the  friends  of 
the  Hittite,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Celt."  The  unhappy  Celt 
began  to  make  enemies  very  early  among  the  Philistines.  The 
name  of  the  Tchutchis  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Choctaws.  The 
Toltecs  crossed  the  broad  Pacific,  and  the  Peruvian  civilization 
is  Toltec,  and  Toltecs  are  Hittites,  and  bosh  is  everything,  and 
everything  is  bosh.  The  sciences  of  logic,  of  philology,  of  history, 
and  prehistoric  investigation  seem  to  exist  in  vain,  as  far  as  Dr. 
Campbell  is  concerned.  Hittite,  Basque,  and  Japanese  are  all 
used  by  him  to  interpret  each  other.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  on 
the  labour  which  compiled  this  huge  chapter  of  700  pages  in  the 
History  of  Human  Error.  Here  is  an  author  who  actually  learns 
the  Hittite  characters  by  aid  of  the  Aztec  schrift.  His  argument 
is,  "  seeing  that  the  Aztecs  are  of  Hittite  ancestry,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  phonetic  values  of  their  hieroglyphics  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  Hittite  characters  of  Syria  ;  but  the  induction 
is  too  partial  to  satisfy  the  scientific  investigator  who  demands 
sure  ground  for  his  process  of  transliteration."  We  agree  with 
the  scientific  inquirer.  It  is  in  the  Cypriote  that  Dr.  Campbell 
finds  a  stepping  stone  between  Hittite  and  Aztec.  Loochooans 
and  Iroquois  are  also  useful.  But  enough  of  this  melancholy 
work.  The  young  and  gay  may  glance  at  it  with  a  smile,  but 
really,  like  the  starry  heavens  according  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  "  it  is  a 
sad  sicht." 


A  TYNESIDE  POET.* 

POETS — more  especially  local  poets — are  usually  the  butts  of 
popular  ridicule.  Mankind  is  of  opinion  that  to  be  a  poet, 
yet  not  a  great  poet,  is  in  itself  absurd.  They  seem  to  be  more 
sensible  at  Newcastle,  where  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  who 
preferred  to  be  known  as  Joe,  was  admired  while  he  lived  ;  and, 
now  that  he  is  dead,  is  regretted.  His  collected  songs  and  drol- 
leries have  just  been  published  in  a  neat  volume,  and  are  well 
worth  reading  by  all  who  care  for  verse  which  is  perfectly  spon- 
taneous and  unaffected.  In  one  of  the  busiest  and  murkiest  of 
modern  towns,  the  ancient  fashion  of  poetry  still  survives,  or 
survived.  Poetry,  that  is  to  say,  has  not  been  divorced  from 
music ;  the  poet  is  the  rhapsode  of  his  own  works,  and  he  sings 
them  in  public  before  he  publishes  them,  if  ever  he  publishes 
them  at  all.  Joe  Wilson  has  written  his  own  biography  in  a 
page  and  a  half,  and  in  the  Newcastle  dialect.  He  was  born  on 
November  29,  1841,  he  and  a  twin  brother,  whose  likeness  to 
him  often  caused  amusing  mistakes.  His  birthplace  was  a 
round-fronted  brick  house  of  two  stories,  opposite  a  blank 
wall  covered  with  the  most  hideous  advertisements.  His  father 
died  young;  but  Joe,  showing  much  readiness  as  a  scholar,  soon 
began  life  on  his  own  account  in  a  printing  office.  At  seventeen 
he  set  up  and  printed  a  tiny  volume  of  his  own  poems.  These 
were  sentimental,  and  not  in  dialect,  apparently.  Like  Collins 
and  other  bards,  Joe  afterwards  suppressed  his  first  essays,  for  he 
became  convinced  that  sentiment  was  not  his  strong  point,  and 
that  he  did  himself  most  justice  in  local  humour.  His  boating- 
songs,  in  that  centre  of  rowing,  and  his  sketches  of  everyday  life 
were  extremely  popular.  He  took  to  singing  them  at  music- 
halls  and  concerts,  and,  as  he  sang  with  much  humour,  though 
with  no  great  volume  of  voice,  he  had  many  triumphs.  He  was 
a  rapid  writer,  he  seldom  or  never  corrected  hrs  lyrics,  and  ho 
was  a  most  amusing  companion.  His  opinion  about  conviviality 
was  at  this  time  expressed  in  these  lines  : — 

It's  reet  te  tyek  yor  drop, 
If  j'e  just  knaw  when  te  stop. 

A  very  sound  opinion  too.  But  Joe  became  the  landlord  of  a 
public-house.    He  was  asked  to  drink  by  every  customer,  and  if 

•  Tyneside  Songs  and  Drolleries.  By  Joe  Wilson.  Newcastle  on  Tyne  : 
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he  assented,  "  then,"  lie  said,  "  I'm  a  drunken  beast,  and  if  I 
don't  drink,  I'm  a  surly  beast."  The  profession  told  on  his 
health ;  he  abandoned  it,  he  took  the  pledge  of  entire  abstinence, 
and  he  wrote  many  songs  in  praise  of  sobriety.  He  began  to  sing- 
again  in  public,  but  he  had  never  been  strong,  he  became  con- 
.sumptive,  and  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Joe's  songs  are  very  unlike  the  pleasant  old  Nerocastle  Gar- 
lands of  angling  lyrics.  His  always  deal  with  the  humours  and 
sorrows  of  laborious  life  in  great  towns.  You  never  hear  the 
trees  rustle,  nor  the  rivers  run.  His  most  popular  piece  may  be 
quoted  in  full  as  a  fair  example  of  his  tenderness  and 
humour : — 

Cum,  Geordy,  Imud  the  b.iirn, 

Aw's  sure  aw'll  not  stop  lang, 
Aw'd  tyek  the  jfwl  me-sel, 

But  re.illy  iiw's  not  stranf;; 
Thor's  flooeV  and  coals  te  get, 

The  lioose-turns  thor  not  deun, 
So  haud  the  b;»ira,  for  fairs, 

Ye've  often  deund  for  fun  ! 

Then  Geordy  hehl  the  bairn, 

But  sair  agyen  his  will, 
The  poor  bit  thing  wes  gud. 

But  Geordy  had  ne  skill. 
He  haddint  its  muther's  ways. 

He  sat  both  stiff  an'  num, — 
Before  five  minutes  wes  past, 

He  wished  its  muther  wad  cum  ! 

His  wife  had  scarceh'  gyen, 

Tlie  bairn  begun  te  squall, 
Wi'  liikin't  U|i  an'  doon, 

He'd  let  tiie  poor  thing  fall. 
It  waddeut  haud  its  tung. 

Tho  sum  aud  tcun  he'd  hum, — 
"Jack  an'  Jill  went  up  a  hill," 

Aw  wish  yor  muther  wad  cum  ! 

Whnt  weary  toil,  says  he, 

Tliis  uursin  bairns  niuu  be, 
A  bit  on'ts  weel  eneuf, 

Aye,  quite  eneuf  for  me  ; 
Te  keep  a  crying  bairn. 

It  may  be  grand  te  sum, — 
A  day's  wark's  not  as  bad, 

Aw  wish  yor  muther  wad  cum  ! 

;  Men  seldum  give  a  thowt 

Te  what  thor  wives  indure. 
Aw  thowt  she'd  nowt  te  de, 

But  clean  the  hoose,  aw's  sure, 
Or  myek  nie  dinner  an'  tea  : — 

It's  startin  te  chow  its  thumb, 
Tlie  poor  thing  wants  its  lit, 

Aw  wish  yor  muther  wad  cum  ! 

What  a  selfish  world  this  is, 

Thor's  nowt  mair  se  than  man  ; 
He  laffs  at  wunnnin's  toil, 

And  winnet  nurse  his  awn  ; — 
It's  startin  te  cry  agyen, 

Aw  see  tuts  throo  its  gum. 
Maw  little  bit  pet  (linnet  fret, — 

Aw  wish  yor  muther  wad  cum  ! 

But  kindness  dis  a  vast. 

It's  ne  use  gettin  vext, 
It  winnet  please  the  bairn. 

Or  ease  a  mind  perplext ; 
At  last, — it's  gyen  to  sleep, 

Me  wife  'ill  not  say  aw's  num, 
She'll  think  aw's  a  real  gud  nurse, — 

Aw  wish  yor  muther  wad  cum  ! 

This  gives  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  dialect,  though  it  is 
occasionally  more  rugged  and  obscure.  Joe  Wilson  was  an 
•enemy  of  profane  language  : — 

Wi'  yung  or  aud  it's  fearful, 

Frae  which  ma}'  a'  be  clear, 
If  sober,  or  if  beer-ful. 

It's  horrid  wark  te  sweer  ; 
A  habit's  bad  te  man  or  lad 

Friie  which  te  be  myed  free, 
Thor's  nowt  like  tr^-in — hinnies,  try:  — 

What  gud  can  sweerin  de  ? 

A  popular  piece  of  his  described  "  The  Row  upon  the  Stairs  " 
Sbetween  Mrs.  Bell  and  Mrs.  Todd.  This  is  less  diverting,  at  least 
to  the  spectator  at  a  distance,  than  it  was  reckoned  to  be  in  New- 
castle music-halls.  He  greatly  disliked  the  vice  of  pride,  and  he 
had  none  of  Burns's  irritable  assertion  of  independence.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  struck  Joe  that  any  one  would  expect  him  to 
be  dependent,  and  he  did  not  flaunt  his  freedom  in  the  general 
eye.    These  are  his  remarks  on  pride  : — 

Cum  an'  give  us  yor  cumfort,  maw  hinny, 

An'  ease  a  poor  mind  that's  distrest, 
Tho'  aw  cannet  gie  vent  te  me  feelins. 

Or  stings  that  me  breest  noo  infest  ; 
This  queer  world  seems  te  me  sadly  alterd. 

Ye  dinnet  knaw  who's  be  yor  side, 
For  the  foaks  that  ye  think  nice  an'  frindiv 

Gan  daft  wi'  that  Deil's  plague  call'd  Pride. 

The  bit  pride  ov  a  man  te  be  tidy's  ^ 

A  treat  for  a  body  te  see, 
An'  the  pride  ov  a  man  te  keep  decent 

Gains  respect  i'  the  highest  degree  ; 
But  tlie  Chep  that  thinks  nebody  like  him, 

An'  walks  tho  the  toon  wes  his  awn. 
An'  shuns  mony  an  honest  acquaintence, — 

Aw  think  he's  a  feul — not  a  man  ! 


He  has  a  humorous  song  on  the  tattling  gossip,  a  very  improving 
lyric,  and  "a  chain  of  highly  valuable  thoughts."  Joe's  verse  is 
always  much  engaged  with  the  criticism  of  life — a  kindly,  manly, 
and  sympathetic  criticism.  His  chief  passions  are  local  patriotism 
and  pride  in  local  boating  champions.  Newcastle  does  not  look 
a  very  amiable  place,  but  Joe  was  as  much  in  love  with  it  as  if  it 
had  been  the  City  of  the  violet  Crown  where  men  walked  "  in 
delicate  air."  Perhaps  his  most  comic  piece  is  on  a  very  bashful 
bridegroom,  for  the  conclusion  is  highly  satisfactory,  perfectly 
unexpected,  and  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  old  Galloway  Bride- 
groom renowned  in  Scotch  song.  Joe  Wilson  is  not  precisely  a 
poet ;  but  then  he  never  pretends  to  be  more  than  a  moralist  and 
humourist  in  rhyme.  His  verses  have  probably  gone  where  those 
of  Mr.  Rossetti,  for  example,  do  not  win  their  way.  He  was 
popular  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  and  deserved  his  popularity. 
His  pieces  in  prose  are  more  obscure  than  his  verse ;  perhaps 
"  Superstishus  Sally  "  is  the  best  of  the  sketches.  Poor  Sally's 
husband  was  a  preacher,  "  an'  he  wad  been  a  gud  man  if  it 
haddent  been  for  his  bad  disposishun."  Sally's  own  stock  of  folk- 
lore, though  scanty,  "  cud  myek  onybody's  hoose  miserable  on  the 
shortest  notis." 


HENRY  DAWSOX.* 

THER.E  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  fame  of  Henry  Dawson  as  a 
landscape  painter  is  still  but  imperfectly  known  to  many  of 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  iiniiies  of  worse  artists. 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Bryan,  and  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biograj^hy,  his  title  to  such  immortality  as  they  can  confer  has 
been  acknowledged  ;  but  you  may  look  for  his  name  in  vain  in  the 
recent  edition  of  the  Vasari  of  England — or,  in  other  words, 
Redgrave's  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School.  He  lived  a 
long  life  of  constant  endeavour  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  struggle. 
Even  in  the  middle  of  his  career  he  had  almost  determined  to 
take  a  little  shop  where  his  wife  could  sell  small  stores  to  eke  out 
their  narrow  means.  It  was  only  comparatively  late  in  life  that  he 
achieved  complete  security  from  small  anxieties,  and  it  was  not 
till  quite  towards  its  close  that  he  had  a  beam  of  real  prosperity. 
Nevertheless  the  beam  came ;  his  pictures  sold  for  large  sums ; 
but  for  death  he  might  have  ended  his  days  as  a  very  rich 
man ;  yet  for  all  this,  especially  in  the  South  of  England,  it  is 
only  within  a  restricted  circle  that  his  name  is  at  all  familiar  as 
that  of  a  considerable  artist. 

For  the  public  in  general  there  is  certainly  some  excuse.  They 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of  his  works,  or 
the  best  of  them.  His  pictures  were  treated  so  badly  at  the 
Royal  Academy  that  he  sent  very  few  there ;  and  after  the 
British  Institution  ceased  to  exist  he  had  very  little  opportunity 
of  making  a  reputation  by  exhibiting  his  works  in  London,  It 
is  only  at  Nottingham  and  Manchester,  and  perhaps  some  other 
Northern  towns,  that  his  greater  works  have  been  collected  in 
suflicient  number  to  produce  a  very  distinct  impression  ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  his  water-colours  in  Bond  Street  after  his  death, 
though  delightful,  especially  to  the  comparatively  few  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  more  important  work,  could  givenotliLng 
but  an  imperfect  and  fugitive  impression  of  his  jwwers.  Those 
who  are  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  taste  of  '•'  the  provinces,"  and  to 
rate  at  but  a  low  value  the  motives  which  dictate  the  patronage  of 
art  by  the  commercial  classes,  should  remember  that,  when 
Henry  Dawson  was  practically  a  "  pictor  ignotus  "  in  London 
his  works  were  prized  in  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester, and  that  these  very  pictures,  which  would  probably  have 
been  rejected  or  returned  unsold  from  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  would  without  doubt  be  now  received  with  pleasure 
and  greeted  with  honour  if  sent  to  a  Winter  Exhibition  at  Bur- 
lington House. 

If  any  one  has  a  doubt  of  this,  let  him  look  at  such  plates  as 
"In  the  Dukeries,"  the  "  Sunset  with  Fishing  Boats,"  and  the 
"  Cutting  out  of  the  Hermione,"  and  the  two  "  Greenwiches," 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  merits  of  these  pictures  are  not,  like 
those  of  some  pictures,  best  seen  in  engravings,  but  that  Dawson 
was  a  colourist  of  no  common  order,  not  indeed  equal  to  Turner, 
but  far  above  Creswick.  Their  largeness  of  style  and  line  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade  are  well  preserved  in  these  admirable 
plates,  and,  what  is  of  still  more  importance,  the  beautiful  and 
intricate  variety  of  his  skies  has  been  reproduced  with  as  little 
loss  as  possible,  if  we  consider  the  inevitable  absence  of  colour  and 
reduction  of  size.  As  a  sky-painter,  perhaps,  he  is  specially 
remarkable,  but  in  the  accurate  and  vigorous  dravi-ing  of  trees  he 
has  not  often  been  excelled.  His  oaks  are  excellent,  and  his  pine- 
trees,  perhaps,  better  still.  What  a  beautiful  draughtsman  he 
was  with  the  point  is  happily  illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  his 
pencil  sketches  introduced  here  and  there  as  tailpieces  to  the 
chapters.  Such  qualities  as  these  are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  an 
artist  to  more  than  common  honour,  and  the  publication  of  a 
volume  like  this,  which  is  likely  to  make  them  more  widely 
and  fully  known,  has  long  been  a  desideratum.  But  this 
volume  is  one  which  deserves  a  warm  welcome,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  artist  -rt-hose  work  it  commemorates,  but  also  for  the 
sake  of  the  author.  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson's  labours,  whether  as  a 
writer  (or  as  compiler  as  he  modestly  calls  himself)  or  an  en- 

•  Tlie  Life  of  Henrt/ Dawson,  Landscape  Painter.  1811-1878.  Compiled 
and  Illustrated  bv  Alfred  Dawson.  London:  Seeley  &  Co.,  Limited. 
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graver,  have  been  inspired  by  no  vulgar  ambition.  Even  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  bringing  the  work  to  a  completion 
has  some  claim  upon  our  respect,  for  it  has  been  mainly 
caused  by  the  desire  of  the  author  to  so  perfect  his  process  of 
autogravure  that  the  plates  might  represent  as  worthily  as 
possible  the  genius  of  his  father.  In  this  respect  this  book 
bears  a  worthy  resemblance  to  that  in  which  Samuel 
Palmer's  illustrations  of  Milton  have  recently  been  presented  to 
the  world  by  his  son.  There  is  no  need  to  praise  here  the  skill 
with  which  Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  can  reproduce  in  black  and  white 
the  drawings  and  pictures  of  other  artists.  However  much  of 
process  there  may  be  in  these  plates,  they  could  never  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  perfection  by  any  one  who  was  not  an 
artist  himself  and  a  skilled  engraver  as  well.  The  union  of 
artistic  and  mechanical  skill  is  hereditary  in  the  family,  for  Henry 
Dawson  himself  had  no  little  mechanical  talent,  and  an  improve- 
ment in  lace-making  machinery  which  he  devised  in  his  youth 
might  have  made  a  millionaire  of  him  if  he  had  had  sufficient 
capital  at  the  time  to  push  it  beyond  that  premier  pas  which 
costs  inventors  so  much. 

Luckily,  perhaps,  for  him,  as  well  as  for  art,  this  clever  "  twist 
hand  "  of  Nottingham  was  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
not  less  by  his  inclination  than  by  his  poverty.  He  took  to  draw- 
ing, and  with  a  friend,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  his  brother-in- 
law,  employed  all  his  leisure  in  sketching  in  the  open  air.  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  propensity  for  drawing  anything 
and  everything  showed  itself  very  early,  and  that  his  first  attempts 
did  not  in  the  least  indicate  in  what  direction  his  final  choice  of 
subject  would  lie.  These  are  the  most  ordinary  of  all  symptoms 
of  the  childhood  of  great  artists,  who  take  to  scrawling  on  the 
floor,  and  utilizing  the  cat's  tail  for  paint-brushes,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  is  not  said  that  Dawson  did  the  latter ;  but  he 
did  a  much  more  wonderful  thing,  for  when  still  but  a  lad  he 
sold  his  drawings,  and  his  pictures  too — for  miserable  prices,  of 
course — but  he  sold  them,  and  he  went  on  selling  them,  until  he 
was  actually  able  to  calculate  upon  achieving  a  larger  income  by 
this  means  than  by  working  his  so  many  hours  a  day  at  a  lace- 
factory.  Indeed,  when  about  four-and-twenty  he  was  able  to 
think  about  giving  up  his  uncongenial  employment  in  favour  of 
art,  and  to  estimate  that  he  should  be  able  to  earn  by  painting 
alone  a  no  less  sum  than  30/.  a  year.  In  a  few  years  his  income 
rose  slowly  to  loo^.,  more  or  less,  and,  of  course,  after  this  he  had 
no  excuse  to  remain  single  any  longer.  The  year  1840  found  him 
the  happy  husband  of  Elizabeth  Whittle,  who  was  more  faithful 
to  him  than  that  fortune  in  which  he  had  placed  equal  confidence. 
AVhen  a  revenue  which  has  once  reached  the  giddy  height  of 
130/.  begins  to  subside,  and  the  family  which  it  has  to  support 
begins  to  mount  up  instead,  something  must  be  done.  What 
Dawson  did  was  to  go  to  Liverpool  with  his  family,  his  goods 
and  chattels,  and  a  few  spare  pounds.  The  change  answered. 
He  found  purchasers,  he  found  friends,  enough  of  both  to  enable 
so  moderate  a  man  to  live  and  enjoy  his  life,  and  after  this, 
though  he  was  often  near  his  last  penny,  he  was  never  in  distress. 
The  hard  work,  the  economy,  the  courage,  and  the  faith  of  Henry 
Dawson  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Few  men  have  fought  the 
battle  of  life  so  sturdily  inch  by  inch  through  long  years,  or  have 
so  inerited  the  triumph  which  at  last  came.  His  diary,  written 
by  himself  for  the  pleasure  and  edification  of  his  children,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  present  book,  and  is  given  the  due  honour  of 
large  type.  It  is  pleasant  reading,  as  it  reflects,  as  in  a  running 
stream,  not  only  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  life,  but  his  own 
manly,  simple  character.  He  trusted  in  God,  he  trusted  in  him- 
self also,  and  the  end  justified  his  confidence  in  both.  He  had 
a  good  wife,  and  aftectionate  children,  and  whether  at  Notting- 
ham or  Liverpool,  at  Croydon  or  Chiswick,  his  household  even  at 
its  poorest  appears  to  have  beeu  a  happy  and  contented  one. 
Happier,  perhaps,  and  more  contented  than  if  he  had  received  his 
due  meed  of  honour  from  the  Royal  Academy,  and  been  petted 
and  patronized  by  society. 

As  a  literary  ellbrt  this  book  has  no  great  claim  to  distinction, 
but  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  success  from  its  absolute  absence  of  pre- 
tension. Mr.  Alfred  Dawson  has  just  taken  his  father's  diaries— 
lor  he  wrote  out  his  story,  or  part"  of  it,  twice  over— and  collated 
them  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  repetition.  To  make  room  for 
other  matter  he  has  cut  his  father's  narrative  into  sections  printed 
in  a  larger  type,  and  has  inlaid  it,  so  to  speak,  with  the  reminis- 
cences ot  his  father's  friends  and  himself,  with  notes  of  pictures 
completed  and  the  prices  obtained,  and  tied  the  whole  together 
with  a  slight  but  sufiicient  commentary.  Mr.  Dawson's  most 
connected  eflfort  in  composition  is  an  introductory  chapter  on 
Nottingham,  m  which  he  describes  the  city  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  gives  a  short  but  amusing  account  of  its  history  and 
notorieties,  including  "  the  young  woman  who  was  always  late, 
ot  whom  It  IS  reported  that  she  once  wanted  the  Derby  coach  • 
but,  being  late,  she  just  ran  to  catch  it,  and  ran  all  the  way  to 
Derby.  _  But  when  she  had  to  be  married  she  determined  to 
be  in  time,  so  dressed  herself  the  day  before  and  sat  up  all 
night,  and  so  was  in  time  only  this"  once  in  her  life."  Such 
a  story  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  worthy  of  its  place,  but  it  is  a 
good  book  that  has  no  worse  fault  than  this.  Much  more  might 
be  pardoned  in  an  author  who  has  had  the  good  taste  to  efiace 
himself  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  allow  his  father  and  his 
lather's  work  to  speak  for  themselves  without  an  attempt  at  criti- 
cism or  panegyric.  Of  criticism  it  is  not  for  his  son  nor  yet  for 
us  to  endeavour  yet  to  speak  the  final  word,  for  Henry  Dawson  is 
one  of  those  artists  whose  place  it  is  yet  somewhat  difficult  to 


assign,  even  though  some  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
his  style  was  of  tlie  "old  school"  of  English  art.  That  he  was 
very  skilful  cannot  be  doubted,  any  more  than  that  his  art  was 
sincere  and  vigorous  to  begin  with,  and  unusually  subtle  and 
accomplished  at  the  end.  His  claim  as  a  coloiirist  of  a  high,  if  not 
the  highest,  rank  must  also  be  conceded.  But  his  individuality, 
though  by  no  means  weak,  never  quite  dominates  his  work.  The- 
impression  that  you  have  seen  the  same  thing  elsewhere  is  seldom 
absent  from  an  introduction  to  one  of  his  pictures,  even  to  one  of 
his  finest— like  the  "Wooden  Walls,"  or  the  "Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." He  frequently  did  a  thing  as  well  as,  or  better,  than  all  but 
the  greatest  men,  but  he  did  little  or  nothing,  especially  of  later 
work,  which  seems  to  make  a  fresh  start,  or  to  reveal  the  undis- 
covered. At  present  his  future  reputation  is,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  a  matter  for  speculation.  It  cannot  sink  below  a  high 
level ;  but  whether,  to  later  eyes,  it  will  appear  more  unique 
and  memorable  than  to  those  of  this  generation  time  alone  can 
show. 


NOVELS.* 


n^IIE  Golden  Lnlce'isonQ  of  those  unfortunate  tales  which  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  rivet  the  attention  and  excite  the  inte- 
rest of  their  readers  had  certain  other  similar  chronicles  never  been 
written ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  the  very  "  Old  Grouse 
in  the  Gun-room  "  of  stories  of  adventure,  a  perfect  encyclopaedia 
of  the  conventionalities  of  its  kind.    Notwithstanding  the  tremen- 
dous perils  that  the  heroes  of  these  travellers'  tales  are  always 
encountering,  there  is  no  class  of  character  in  works  of  fiction  of 
whose  safety  the  reader  can  feel  so  absolutely  certain,  and  assur- 
ance becomes  doubly  sure  when  they  understand  their  business  as 
thoroughly  as  do  the  two  young  gentlemen  whose  fortunes  we 
follow  in  Mr.  Carlton  Dawe's  book.    The  terra  incognita  of  their 
search  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  which  they  invade^ 
having  become  possessed  selon  les  regies  of  documents  conveying  the 
necessary  directions  and  instructions,  for  a  double  purpose,  which 
may  be  concisely  described  as  loot  and  a  lady.    Having  provided 
themselves,  as  good  adventurers  who  know  what  readers  expect  of 
them  should,  with  a  native  servant,  black,  for  local  colour,, 
and  an  Irish  ditto  for  comic  relief,  they  proceed  to  encounter,  in 
due  order,  the  regulation  perils  of  their  craft ;  the  burning  prairie,, 
the  agonies  of  thirst,  the  trackless  barren  wilderness,  where  they 
lose  their  horses,  and  most  of  their  impedimenta,  and  where  the 
comic  relief,  who  has  proved  but  a  dismal  mirth  provider,  merci- 
fully dies  ;  then,  beyond  scarcely  accessible  mountains  and  lakes,, 
we  reach  the  Eldorado,  where  we  at  once  feel  at  home,  as  we  meet 
old  friends  at  every  turn.    Who  could  feel  a  stranger  in  the 
society  of  the  golden-haired  maiden,  part  captive,  part  princess, 
part  priestess ;  of  the  king,  a  monster  of  iniquity  and  cruelty,, 
tempered  with  a  strong  dash  of  cowardice,  who  cherishes  designs, 
matrimonial  or  otherwise,  against  the  fair  one  with  the  golden 
locks  ;  of  the  chief  priest  or  medicine-man,  crafty  and  suspicious, 
with  a  not  altogether  unnatural  jealousy  of  the  magic  powers  of 
the  white  man's  gunpowder  ;  of  the  dusky  beauty,  the  confidante 
of  the  heroine,  who  falls  desperately  and  somewhat  demonstra- 
tively in  love  with  one  of  the  adventurers,  and  is  conveniently 
done  to  death  by  the  priestly  "  archfiend,"  thereby  preventing  the 
desagrernents  which  would  undoubtedly  have  arisen  had  she  ac- 
companied the  object  of  her  affections  on  his  return  to  the  realms 
of  civilization.    We  have  human  sacrifices,  with  a  taste  of  canni- 
balism, and  of  course  lots  of  fighting,  with  no  stint  of  bloodshed  ; 
for  your  heroes  of  exploration  hold  black  flesh  at  least  as  cheap  in 
fiction  as  we  are  told  to  believe  they  do  in  real  life.    The  royal 
treasure-house  is  duly  entered,  and  despoiled  of  its  priceless  store 
of  rubies,  and  after  a  perilous  passage  on  an  improvised  bridge 
across  a  volcanic  chasm,  our  friends  win  their  way  home,  carry- 
ing with  them  in  triumph  both  the  loot  and  the  lady,  who  of 
course  rewards  with  her  hand  the  more  favoured  of  her  preservers. 
To  readers  who  have  not  yet  come  across  any  romance  containing 
the  above  incidents,  The  Golden  Lake  will  afford  interest  and  ex- 
citement in  plenty ;  but  for  those  who  have,  we  fear  that  it  only  has 
in  store  the  staleness  of  a  twice-told  tale.    Mr.  Dawe,  however, 
writes  with  ease  and  picturesqiieness,  which  may  stand  him  in 
good  stead  should  he  ever  feel  equal  to  treading  less  beaten  tracks 
than  he  has  followed  in  this  book. 

To  make  unmitigated  blackguardism  effective  in  fiction  requires 
higher  skill  than  is  possessed  by  Mr.  Nino  Bottone,  the  author  of 
Better  Inhere  She  Is,  which  he  appears  to  have  culled  from  the 
police-reports,  or  from  those  columns  in  the  Sunday  papers  which, 
bear  the  headline  "  Accidents  and  Offences."  Indeed,  of  the  two,, 
we  prefer  the  police-reports,  as  possessing  more  variety  and 
vraisemhlance,  though  neither  can  be  called  pleasing  or  edifying 
literature.    Linked  to  the  Past,  by  the  same  author,  is  a  wild 
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and  inconsequential  story  of  the  impossible,  wherein  the  narrator, 
after  a  fall  from  a  clitf  on  his  wedding-day  in  England  in  the  year 
1850,  wakes  up  to  find  that  time  has  gone  back  forty  years  with 
liim,  and  he  is  a  patient  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris  in  the 
year  1810;  his  memory  gone,  or  at  any  rate  seriously  impaired, 
as  indeed  it  well  may  be,  and  his  personal  appearance  meta- 
morphosed. Hereafter  he  leads,  between  the  present,  the  past, 
and  the  future,  a  somewhat  mixed  existence,  which  enables 
him  to  edit  successfully  a  prophetic  almanack,  to  bring  home  a 
murder  to  its  real  perpetrator,  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it  to 
marry  again,  at  the  same  date  as  before,  the  bride  from  whom  his 
accident  separated  him  at  the  outset  of  the  story.  No  explanation  is 
vouchsafed  of  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  these  strange  mani- 
festations ;  but  in  their  narration  Mr.  Eottone  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  in  his  other  tale.  He  may,  however,  be  counselled 
to  remember,  if  he  ventures  again  to  delineate  the  events  of 
"  -eighteen  hundred  and  war-time,"  that  letters  and  travellers 
could  not  at  that  date  pass  as  freely  as  he  makes  them  do  between 
France  and  England,  and  that  neither  then  nor  now  was,  or 
is,  a  la  bonne  heur,  as  he  twice  spells  it,  correct  orthography. 

When  a  young  lady  with  two  suitors  engages  herself,  with 
apparent  willingness,  to  marry  the  elder  and  richer,  whose  ad- 
dresses, moreover,  are  favoured  by  her  parents,  and  on  the  very 
eve  of  her  wedding  elopes  with  his  rival,  to  whom  it  then  trans- 
pires she  has  been  for  some  time  secretly  married,  that 
young  lady  and  the  man  of  her  choice  may,  according  to 
all  the  rules  whereby  fiction  is  governed,  look  out  for 
squalls ;  and  when,  moreover,  the  disappointed  swain  is  intro- 
duced to  us  as  "  a  thin,  singular-looking  man,  with  scanty  red 
hair,  which  he  wore  over  his  collar,  and  a  beard,  also  long,  and 
scanty,  and  red  ...  a  restless  seeker  after  novelty,  even  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  ;  a  deep  thinker,  and  one  utterly  wanting  in 
any  moral  guiding  principle,"  a  man  whom  it  would  he  unfair 
to  describe  as  an  atheist,  inasmuch  as  "  he  was  his  own  god," 
then  may  those  squalls  be  confidently  expected  to  develop  into 
the  most  tempestuous  of  hurricanes.  Salem  Gingold,  the  gentle- 
man, some  of  whose  unprepossessing  characteristics  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  whose  failing  health  furnishes  the  title  to  The  End 
of  a  Life,  devotes  his  few  remaining  days  to  a  plan  of  revenge,  a 
plan  which  is  elaborate.  Machiavellian,  diabolical,  such  as  we 
may  expect  from  one  who  decorates  his  snuggery  with  demons, 
monsters,  and  skeletons.  Himself  a  mighty  traveller  in  all 
climes,  he  has  no  lack  of  experience  to  aid  him  in  devising 
means  to  the  desired  end,  which  he  finds  in  an  Ashantee 
custom,  wherebj',  as  our  author  tells  us,  "a  man  or  woman 
■extravagantly  wronged  has  but  to  commit  suicide  at  ^the 
door  of  the  evil-doer's  dwelling,  and  the  State  looks  to  it 
that  he  or  she  shall  be  amply  avenged.  The  punishment  is 
death."  To  adapt  a  plan  .=0  inspired  to  the  requirements  of  the 
ordinary  London  life  of  to-day  would  appear  no  easy  task  ;  but  it 
is  a  task  which,  thanks  to  the  unsus])lcious  innocence  of  his 
victims  and  to  the  cupidity  and  credulity  of  a  spiritualistically 
minded  valet,  our  Machiavellian  friend  conducts  to  an  almost  suc- 
cessful issue  ;  for  it  is  not  until  after  the  black  cap  has  been  donned, 
and  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  his  supplanter,  that  in  the 
nick  of  time  the  truth  is  discovered,  and  wrong  is  righted. 
Subject-matter  so  unnatural  cannot  be  set  forth  without  a  corre- 
sponding exaggeration  in  the  delineation  of  its  principal  agents, 
especially  in  stories  of  this  kind,  where  the  plot  is  of  primary  and 
the  characters  of  but  secondary  importance.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  complications  are  ingenious  and  the  secret  fairly  well  kept 
until  the  end,  it  is,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  expect  too  great  a 
resemblance  to  flesh  and  blood  on  the  part  of  the  puppets.  The 
minor  characters,  whose  behaviour  is  less  imperatively  coerced  by 
tlie  exigencies  of  the  argument,  are  pleasantly  and  not  unamus- 
ingly  sketched ;  while  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts's  story  that,  on  the  whole,  it  will  stimulate  the  curiosity  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  a  not  over-exacting  reader. 

A  Polish  tale  whose  binding  is  decorated  with  a  set  of  fetters 
can  have  but  one  end — Siberia.  A  Secret  Mission  sets  forth  the 
adventures  of  a  young  officer — a  Pole  by  birth,  but  in  the  German 
service — who  revisits  his  native  place  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  military  preparations  of  Russia  on  the  frontier — who  is,  in 
fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  a  spy  of  the  Berlin  War 
Office.  Any  doubts  one  may  entertain  as  to  his  probable  destiny 
are  set  at  rest  when  he  encounters  and  falls  a  victim  to  the 
fascinations  of  the  Countess  Massalowska,  beautiful,  of  course,  as 
the  day,  with  an  unfortunate  taste  for  meddling  in  affairs  of 
State,  who  assists  to  play  the  very  deuce  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Prussian  lieutenant  and  of  his  stay-at-home  Polish  rela- 
tions. Such  ladies  are  inevitable  in  romances  concerning  the 
"  fair  land  of  Poland " — their  metier  being  to  hoodwink  the 
Russian  general  and  to  steal  his  despatches,  a  feat,  of  course,  duly 
accomplished  by  our  friend  the  Countess.  Such  interest  as  the 
book  possesses  is  centred  in  the  spy's  farmer  brother  and  his 
family,  on  whom  falls  the  vengeance  of  the  authorities.  The 
passages  concerning  these  good  people  form  the  pleasantest 
reading  that  Miss  Gerard's  story  aflbrds,  while  the  descriptions 
of  their  farm-life  in  Poland  are  agreeably  written,  though  we 
would  gladly  be  spared  the  explanatory  foot-notes  of  which  the 
author  is  somewhat  over-fond.  Such  annotations,  necessary 
enough  in  more  serious  literature,  are  a  terrible  handicap  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  novel-reader. 

The  author  of  A  Domestic  Experiment  should  write  a  farcical 
comedy.  It  is  true  that  he  (or  she)  would  be  debarred  from 
using  therein  such  touching  episodes  as  that  here  related  of  Lord 


Vaincrecourt,  the  good  young  man,  who  died,  as  good  young  men 
should,  and  will  in  fiction  at  any  rate,  who  love  with  inconvenient 
but  blameless  ardour  the  wives  of  others  ;  but  the  lighter  portions 
of  this  book  positively  teem  with  indications  of  the  writer's  fitness 
for  delineating  the  rough-and-tumble  humours  of  the  comic  stage. 
How  admirably  would  the  characters  of  the  rival  vicars'  wives 
stand  out  in  the  glare  of  the  footlights.  There  is  a  scene,  or 
rather  a  succession  of  scenes,  in  which  they  take  part  at  a  garden 
party,  before  which  "  the  sacred  lamp  of  burlesque  "  might  well 
pale  its  ineffijctual  fires.  First  the  hostess,  one  of  the  "  vicaresses  " 
(as  our  author  calls  them)  aforesaid,  has  an  altercation  with  her 
man-servant  on  the  subject  of  the  quality  of  the  kitchen  com- 
missariat, during  which  she  beats  him  with  her  parasol,  indulging 
the  while  in  language  which  matches  better  with  her  actions  than 
with  her  supposed  social  position.  For  this  the  domestic  exacts 
an  apology  from  his  mistress  on  her  bended  knees,  then  joins  her 
in  a  friendly  glass  of  gin  and  soda  water,  and  hides  the  drinking 
"  materials  "  in  the  cleft  of  a  convenient  tree.  Thereupon  enter 
various  guests,  including  the  rival  "  vicaress  "  ;  she,  when  left 
alone,  discovers  the  gin  and  soda  water,  and  mixes  herself  a  good 
stitt'  glass,  but  in  the  act  of  drinking  it  is  surprised  by 
the  comic  man-servant,  who  certainly  remains  master  of  the 
situation  throughout.  All  this  is  in  the  raciest  vein  of 
modern  stage  fun  ;  but,  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  parts  of  the 
two  old  ladies,  it  would  be  necessary  to  engage  the  services  of 
two  male  comedians  from  the  music-halls,  for  the  humours  of  the 
scene  are  of  that  robust  kind  usually  associated  with  Christmas- 
time. Then,  further  to  remind  us  of  the  theatre,  we  have  a 
parlour-maid,  of  the  most  stagey  type  of  pert  soubrette,  who 
gives  talented  imitations  of  her  master  and  mistress  and  of  their 
friends  in  the  style  of  a  "  drawing-room  entertainer,"  and  a 
reformed  reprobate  who  indicates  his  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue 
by  appearing  "  dressed  like  a  Dissenting  minister,  with  his  hair 
parted  in  the  middle,  and  plastered  down  on  either  side  of  his 
face."  Our  author's  knowledge  of  social  usages  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  these  strange  persons,  together  with  others  no 
less  strange,  are  in  the  habit  of  paying  each  other  the  most  literal 
of  morning-calls  at  an  hour  when  the  breakfast  things  are  scarcely 
cleared  away,  and  that  he  considers  it  necessary  to  tell  us  of  four 
people  together  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  on  a  "  blustery 
evening  in  October,"  that  "  all  were  in  evening  dress."  The  ladies 
are  in  the  habit  of  dancing  before  pier-glasses  in  their  drawing- 
rooms  to  the  accompaniment  of  castanets  ;  while  of  the  refine- 
ment and  unforced  wit  of  their  conversation,  let  the  following 
quotation  stand  as  a  sample  : — 

"  I  had  sonic  French  cousins  who  always  powdered  their  hair,"  Mrs. 
Substile  informed  them.  "  I'hey  never  washed  it,  you  know.  When  we 
■would  have  washed  ours,  they  used  powder." 

'■  Hut  what  kind  of  powder  ?  "  Mrs.  Manaijem  gasped. 

"  Keating's,  I  should  think  !  "    Agatha  suggested. 

Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  preface  to  Richard  de  Lacy,  vindicates  the 
right  of  the  historical  novelist  not  merely  to  reproduce  the  past 
and  its  most  noted  public  persons,  but  to  assist  in  solving  his- 
torical problems,  and  in  "  filling  up  the  gaps  in  characters  and 
events  which  have  been  left  incomplete  by  the  ordinary  his- 
torian." The  principal  matters  to  which,  in  following  out  these 
views,  Mr.  Maurice  addresses  himself  are  the  later  developments 
of  Lollardism  and  the  rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  who,  though  not  in 
a  technical  sense  the  "  hero "  of  the  story,  is  certainly  its  most 
prominent  and  interesting  personage,  and  whose  character, 
together  with  that  of  Dr.  Pecock,  sometime  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  of 
Chichester,  it  is  the  author's  main  aim  to  elucidate.  Besides 
these  we  have  of  historical  personages  King  Henry  V.  and  his 
brothers  (who,  by  the  way,  are  strangely  out  of  place  in  "  St. 
James's  Palace,"  which  was  at  this  date  a  hospital  for  lepers,  and 
was  not  converted  into  a  royal  residence  until  a  century  later  by 
Henry  VIII.),  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Archbishop  Chicheley,  Caxton, 
and  many  others.  In  the  presence  of  this  exalted  company,  and 
of  the  great  questions  of  policy  and  religion  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives,  the  love  affairs  and  other  merely  private  and 
individual  fortunes  of  a  fictitious  hero  and  heroine  are  somewhat 
driven  to  the  wall.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Maurice's  historical 
novel  far  more  of  history  than  of  the  novel,  as  is  to  be  expected 
from  an  author  who  tells  us  he  has  chosen  that  form  of  treating 
his  subject  as  calculated  to  give  his  readers  a  clearer  conception 
than  an  historical  treatise.  He  would  probably  have  succeeded 
better  had  he  attempted  less,  for  his  canvas  is  overcrowded  with 
incidents  and  characters  ;  he  seems  determined  that  no  personage 
of  note,  no  incident  of  importance,  shall  escape  him;  the  result  is 
a  trifle  confusing,  and  confusion  is  to  be  deprecated  especially  in 
a  work  aiming  at  the  solution  of  problems,  historical  or  other- 
wise. 


YORKSHIRE  AND  LANCASHIRE.* 

THE  qualities  that  have  gained  popularity  for  Mr.  William 
Smith's  agreeable  miscellany  are  conspicuously  shown  in 

•  Old  Yorkshire.  Edited  by  William  Smith,  F.S.A.S.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

Minutes  of  the  Manchester  Preshi/letian  Ciaisis.  Edited  hy  William 
A.  Shaw,  M.A.,  lierkeley  Fellow  of  Owens  College.  Part  L  Printed  for 
the  Clietham  Society. 

3Iaterials  for  an  Account  of  the  Provincial  Synod  nf  the  County  of 
Lancaster,  i'646-i66o.  By  William  A.  Shaw.  Privately  printed.  Man- 
chester :  printed  by  the  Manchester  Press  Company,  Limited. 
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the  latest  volume,  nor  are  there  wanting  defects  similar  to  those 
which  have  previously  been  pointed  out.  But  the  usefulness  of 
local  history  as  a  means  of  strengthening  and  developing  the 
sense  of  local  patriotism  is  so  great  and  so  evident,  that  much 
may  be  forgiven  to  those  who  are  honestly  engaged  in  that  good 
work.  So  Mr.  Smith  may  even  be  pardoned  for  reprinting  a 
paper  on  the  "  Rudstone  Monolith  "  written  in  1873  by  the  Rev. 
George  Dodds,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  although  the  essay  is  one  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  printed  at  all.  The  sober  antiquary 
will  know  what  to  expect  when  he  learns  that  Godfrey 
Higgins,  Jacob  Bryant,  and  Villanueva  are  cited  as  authori- 
ties. "  The  Rudstone  Pillar,"  observes  this  wonderful  Dr. 
Dodds,  "  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Brigantian  terri- 
tories in  Britaiu,  and  the  Brtgantes  are  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
have  been  a  Phamician  people"  Mr.  Smith  might  surely  occupy 
Lis  space  to  better  purpose  than  this.  Lovers  of  Wordsworth  will 
bo  regretfully  interested  in  the  drawing  of  the  Rylstone  bell 
inscription,  which,  it  appears,  should  read  not  "  God  us  ayde,"  as 
we  are  told  in  the  "  White  Doe,"  but  "  In  God  is  al."  The 
<;orrectnes8  of  this  latter  reading  is  corroborated  by  a  Crofton 
bell,  on  which  the  inscription  is  "  In  God  is  all  quod  Gabriel." 
There  are  several  interesting  papers  relating  to  domestic  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  description  of  Woodsome  Hall,  Iluddersfield,  is,  in 
particular,  noteworthy.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  wife  of  John 
Kaye — the  lady  frankly  owning  to  be  forty-four — with  these 
ih-omely  lines : — 

Vita  Uxoris  Tlonestce, 

To  live  at  home  in  howswvverie 
«  To  order  well  my  famylye 

To  see  they  lyve  not  Idillye 
To  bring  up  children  vertuislye 
To  relyeve  poor  foulk  willinglye 
This  is  my  care  with  modestye 
To  leade  niy  lyfe  in  honestye. 

And,  though  this  may  seem  a  poor  ideal  and  a  too  contracted 
field  for  the  emancipated  woman  of  to-day,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  "  excursions  and  alarums  "  of  the  latter  will  be  more 
productive  of  good  than  the  realization  of  the  character  set  forth 
by  Mistress  Kaye,  whose  matronly  exertions  were  spent  upon  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  Banks  contributes  a  pleasantly 
appreciative  sketch  of  "  John  Strange  Winter,"  whose  claim  to 
a  place  in  Old  Yorkshire  is,  we  hasten  to  say,  not  age,  but  talent ; 
for  the  ungallant  may  see  here  disclosed  the  not  remote  year 
and  day  of  her  birth.  The  notices  of  Rymer  and  of  Aram  are 
both  inadequate.  The  sketch  of  Barry  Cornwall's  wife  is  put 
'Under  the  name  of  liis  daughter,  Adelaide  Anne  Procter. 
Defects,  which  might  be  easily  remedied  by  greater  editorial 
stringency,  do  not  prevent  Old  Yorkshire  from  being  an  enter- 
taining and  valuable  compilation. 

The  book  and  pamphlet  produced  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw  as 
the  fruit  of  his  tenure  of  the  Berkeley  Fellowship  at  Owens 
College  are  important  contributions  alike  to  the  local  history  of 
Lancashire  and  to  the  general  history  of  England.  He  may  be 
congratulated  upon  the  excellence  of  his  work,  which  will 
be  especially  welcomed  by  all  who  have  tried  to  solve  any 
of  the  many  puzzling  problems  connected  with  the  attempt 
to  introduce  the  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  government 
into  an  uncongenial  soil.  Mr.  Shaw  shows  that  the  genesis 
of  Presbyterianism  in  England  was  largely  accidental.  When 
the  Long  Parliament  began  its  sittings  many  religious  as  well 
as  civil  grievances  were  inquired  into.  At  that  time  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  intention  to  do  more  than  prevent  the 
clergy  from  taking  part  in  secular  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  encourage  the  Puritanism  of  the  parochial  clergy  who  had 
suffered  persecution  from  the  bishops.  AVhen  the  breach  be- 
tween the  King  and  Parliament  widened,  Episcopacy  itself  was 
called  in  question  ;  and  it  was  eventually  resolved  to  adopt  some 
less  centralized  system,  by  which  the  power  both  of  the  Crown 
and  of  the  bishops  would  be  lessened,  and  that  of  the  parish 
clergy  correspondingly  increased.  Mr.  Shaw  is  of  opinion  "  that, 
without  the  necessity  of  calling  in  Scotch  aid,  and  of  adopting 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Long  Parliament  would 
have  resolved  upon  a  system  of  Church  government  that 
might  be  called  Presbyterian,  though  in  a  sense  very  different  from 
that  usually  conveyed  by  the  term."  Events  certainly  were  tend- 
ing in  the  direction  of  a  modified  Presbyterianism,  but  the  neces- 
sities of  war  made  it  essential  to  obtain  Scotch  aid,  and  the 
condition  of  obtaining  it  was  adhesion  to  the  Covenant.  The 
result  was  that  Presbyterianism  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament. 
Through  the  years  1643  to  1648  the  work  of  establishing  the  new 
system  was  in  progress  in  various  stages.  It  was  not  set  up  all 
over  the  country,  and  even  in  London  and  Lancashire,  where  the 
system  was  completest,  the  power  of  the  presbyteries  was  more 
restricted  than  that  of  the  similar  bodies  in  Scotland. 

The  system  in  Lancashire  was  introduced  as  the  result  of  a 
petition,  which  was  in  1646  presented  to  Parliament  from  "  many 
thousands  of  the  well-affected  gentlemen,  ministers,  freeholders, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster,"  pray- 
ing amongst  other  things  for  the  establishment  of  Presbyterian- 
ism. "That  that  discipline  and  government  which  is  most 
agreeable  to  the  W^ord  of  God  and  the  example  of  the  best 
reformed  churches,  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  of  both  kingdoms,  may  with  all  possible  speed  be  per- 
fected and  confirmed  by  your  civil  action." 

These  would-be  English  Presbyterians  had  no  intention  of 
allowing  freedom  of  conscience  or  "  liberty  of  prophesying,"  for 


they  wished  "  that  some  strict  and  speedy  course  may  be  taken 
for  the  suppressing  of  all  separate  congregations  of  Anabaptists, 
Brownists,  heretics,  schismatics,  blasphemers,  and  other  sectaries, 
which  do  or  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  said  discipline  and 
government,"  and  requested  that  such  sectaries  should  "  be 
removed  and  kept  out  of  all  places  of  public  trust."  They  were 
as  earnest  for  a  National  Church  as  the  staunchest  advocates  of 
Episcopal  government,  and  would  have  regarded  with  horror  the 
"  dissidence  of  dissent  "  as  a  thing  in  itself  desirable.  However 
narrow  their  theory  of  comprehension,  they  had  no  .sympathy  with 
"  separatists."  The  result  of  the  petition  was  that  Lancashire  was 
divided  into  nine  classical  presbyteries.  Of  these  Manchesterwasthe 
first,  and  is  the  only  one  of  which  the  complete  minutes  remain. 
The  Manchester  Classis  consisted  of  six  parishes.  Each  parish 
was  represented  by  its  minister  and  by  several  laymen.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Manchester  on  February  16,  1646-7.  Nine- 
teen ministers  and  elders  were  present,  and  Richard  Ileyricke, 
the  Warden  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  was  chosen  Moderator. 
The  meeting  began  with  prayer,  the  names  of  absentees  were  re- 
ported, and  a  few  points  of  ritual  were  settled.  At  the  second 
meeting,  a  month  later,  the  Classis  went  into  certain  charges 
against  James  Parkinson,  who  had  been  elected  Elder  for  Chorlton, 
Fornication,  slander,  swearing,  and  violence  were  laid  to  his 
charge,  and,  after  the  examination  of  a  number  of  witnesses  at 
several  meetings,  it  was  resolved  that  the  discredited  Parkinson 
was  not  tit  to  be  a  ruling  Elder.  An  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Classis  was  the  ordination  of  ministers.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Presbyterians  were  lax  in  this  matter,  and  admitted 
persons  to  be  mini.sters  without  requiring  that  University  training 
which  was  demanded  by  the  Episcopalians.  That  this  was  not 
so  these  minutes  show.  Of  the  seven  candidates  ordained 
March  4,  1646-7,  three  were  graduates,  two  had  spent  four  years 
at  Oxford,  and  had  not  taken  their  degree  "  because  of  the  Kinge's 
coming  thither,"  and  only  two  had  not  been  to  a  university. 
They  were  all  examined  as  to  their  learning  and  abilities  ;  all  had 
to  bring  certificates  of  their  good  life ;  and  they  had  each  to 
defend  a  thesis  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Classis.  Occasionally  a 
candidate  would  be  requested  to  bring  further  proof  of  his  call 
by  a  congregation,  of  his  good  life,  or  of  his  orthodoxy,  with  the 
result  that  it  might  be  several  months  before  he  was  ordained.  The 
methods  of  the  new  social  inquisition  are  shown  in  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  character  of  Mr.  Toby  Furness,  minister  of  Prestwich,  who 
complained  that  John  Broxup,  a  well-to-do  merchant,  had 
"scandalized  "  him  privately  to  certain  inhabitants  of  his  parish. 
The  minister  brought  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  was  not  given  to 
drink,  and  that  he  had  not  neglected  his  sacramental  duties. 
After  a  long  examination  of  witnesses  he  was  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges,  and  the  Classis  decided  that  in  his  "  pretended  denial " 
of  baptism  he  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  the  "  Directory,"  that 
his  denial  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  some  persons  was  justifiable, 
and  that  "  touching  his  being  overcome  with  strong  drinke,"  &c., 
it  was  "  not  proved  against  him  by  the  evidence  produced,  but 
many  things  proved  which  may  witnesse  the  contrary."  These 
are  but  samples  of  the  duties  of  the  Classis.  It  had,  in  fact, 
general  charge  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  people.  Persons 
charged  with  adultery  or  fornication,  lying,  slandering,  and  other 
misdemeanours,  were  all  to  be  called  up  before  the  Classis,  and 
such  punishment  as  was  there  allotted  could  be  enforced  by  the 
civil  arm.  How  alien  such  an  inquisition  was  to  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  English  people  need  not  be  po  nt-'d  out. 

The  minutes  of  the  Lancashire  Synod  are  lost,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
has  had  to  draw  his  materials  from  the  minutes  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Bury  Classes,  and  from  other  sources.  But  even  from 
these  scattered  sources  we  get  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
Synod  and  of  its  debates.  Its  members  were  touched  with  the 
fanatical  spirit,  and  many  comparatively  harmless  customs  were 
"scandalous"  in  their  prejudiced  eyes.  The  principal  punish- 
ment appears  to  have  been  exclusion  from  the  Lord's  Supper, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  excommunication.  Royalists, 
"  delinquents  in  the  late  warres,  [were]  not  to  be  received  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  without  giveinge  satisfaccon  to  the  eldershippe  of 
theire  repentance."  "  A  voluntary  entertaineinge  of  papists  as 
.servants  or  tablers  [i.e.  boarders]  is  scandalous  in  an  hous- 
houlder."  Gaming,  usury,  and  "  sittinge  and  drinkeinge  un- 
necessarily in  an  alehouse  on  the  Lord's  day  "  were  held  equally 
censurable.  They  decided  the  question  "  whether  the  children  of 
anie  parents  lyinge  under  the  imputation  of  ignorance  or  scandall 
may  be  denyed  baptisme  "  in  the  negative ;  but  there  is,  unfor- 
tunately, no  record  of  the  decision  as  to  "  how  far  it  might  bee 
lawful  for  a  man  to  heare  an  unordeyned  minister."  The  active 
life  of  the  Synod  was  not  long,  and  it  had  shown  signs  of  decay 
long  before  the  Restoration  brought  back  both  King  and  bishops. 
Mr.  Shaw  modestly  claims  for  his  book  that  it  is  only  material 
ready  dressed  for  the  use  of  the  historian.  All  local  history 
should  have  that  object,  and  yet  how  frequently  does  the  local 
antiquary  forget  what  should  be  his  primary  thought,  and  is 
often  his  only  excuse. 

Mr.  Shaw's  further  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system  in  England  will  be  looked  for  with  interest  by 
all  students  of  the  political  and  religious  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth period. 
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IDLE  HOURS  WITH  NATUKE." 

IF  we  ■were  to  weigh  very  exactly  tbe  amount  of  value,  either 
as  literature  or  as  science,  possessed  by  the  volumes  which 
Mr.  Dixon  pours  forth  rather  too  rapidly,  it  would  be  dilHcult 
with  a  good  conscience  to  praise  them.  They  were  pleasant 
journalism  at  their  birth,  yet  the  fact  that  such  trifling  essays 
are  put  together  into  what  passes  for  a  book  adds  nothing  to 
their  pretension,  but  rather  lessens  it.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
imderrrate  the  usefulness  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Dixon.  As 
long  as  the  general  public  is  as  brutal  and  as  ignorant  in  relation 
to  animal  lil'e  as  it  now  is;  as  long  as  barbarous  schemes,  such 
as  that  of  the  "  skilful  oologist  "  lately  exposed  b}'  Lord  Lilford, 
can  be  openly  presented  to  the  public,  no  writer  is  unwelcome 
who  recommends  the  peaceful  observation  of  living  creatures,  or 
insists  that  the  main  object  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  not  to  be 
shot  or  knocked  down  with  a  stick.  Lessons  in  humanity,  in 
tender  consideration  for  life  in  its  more  delicate  forms,  cannot  be 
given  too  often.  This  kind  of  repetition,  line  upon  line,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  is  the  only  mode  in  which  popular 
zoology  can  be  ground  into  the  barbarous  people  of  England.  To 
the  promoters  of  the  Selborne  Societ}',  books  like  Idle  Hours  wifh 
2sature  are  as  genuinely  welcome  as  volumes  of  real  independent 
research  ;  and  so  they  are  to  us,  when  we  have  once  salved  our 
conscience  by  saying  that  they  would  have  little  independent 
right  to  live  were  it  not  that,  in  the  battle  against  savage  igno- 
rance, all  volunteers  may  be  efi'ective  as  sharpshooters. 

We  have  been  amused  by  Mr.  Dixon's  notes  of  bird  life  from  a 
railway-carriage.  His  eye  must  be  quick  if  all  the  species  which 
he  mentions  have  come  under  his  personal  notice.  He  says  that 
the  moorhen  and  the  coot  seldom  or  never  trouble  themselves  to 
be  disturbed  at  the  passing  train,  but  that  the  grebe  will  gene- 
rally dive  before  the  whole  length  has  passed  by.  AVe  have  been 
accustomed  for  a  great  many  years  to  watch  the  wild  fowl  in  a 
marshy  water  which  skirts  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  we 
have  found  the  grebes  no  shyer  than  the  rest.  But  perhaps  we 
have  always  been  in  the  front  of  the  train.  Our  naturalist  men- 
tions the  ease  with  which  the  red  grouse  may  be  studied  from 
the  railway-carriage  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  moorlands. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  in  Caithness  a  more  timid  bird,  the  black- 
cock, not  only  remain  so  close  to  the  train  that  a  stone  might 
have  been  dropped  upon  it,  but  even  perform,  at  the  moment  the 
carriage  passed  above  it,  that  strange  act  of  courtship  to  the 
female,  a  parade-fiight  with  extended  wings,  which  the  sportsman 
can  very  seldom  stalk  near  enough  to  observe.  The  fact  is  that 
the  regularity  of  the  passage  of  the  train,  its  monotonous  noise, 
and  experience  of  its  harmlessness  have  made  the  animal  king- 
dom look  upon  it  by  this  time  as  a  mere  natural  phenomenon. 
People  need  not  talk  of  tunnelling  under  moors  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  birds.  Let  the  memory  of  the  navvies  pass  away,  and 
the  line  get  into  working  order ;  the  next  generation  of  birds 
will  forget  that  there  was  ever  a  time  when  the  railway  did  not 
exist. 

In  "Matins  and  Vespers  "Mr.  Dixon  gossips  agreeably  about 
the  song  of  birds.  He  ])ricks  a  popular  bubble  when  he  points 
out  that  the  nightingale  is  not  the  only  species  that  sings  at  night. 
But  he  does  not  seem  to  bo  aware  that  in  Devonshire  and  Somer- 
setshire the  blackcap  takes  the  place  of  the  nightingale  as  poet  in 
ordinary  to  the  moon.  It  is  curious  that  all  the  birds  which  sing 
well  are  small  and  squat.  When  Philoxenus  desired  the  neck  of 
a  crane,  "  fancying  thereby  an  advantage  in  singing  or  warbling, 
and  dividing  the  music,"  he  desired  a  vain  thing;  for,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  has  observed,  "  birds  that  are  canorous  are  of 
little  throats  and  short  necks,"  and  Philoxenus  would  have  had 
more  chance  of  melody  with  the  windpipe  of  a  wren  than  of 
a  crane.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Dixon  draws  attention  to  the 
wanton  slaughter — positively  by  millions — of  larks.  "  Ten 
thousand  larks  for  sale,"  he  quotes,  from  the  placard  of  a  single 
game-dealer.  We  confess  we  are  ready  to  despair  when  we  re- 
flect how  helpless  our  feathered  population  is  against  the  cohorts 
of  gluttony  and  barbarism. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a  field  where 
birds  may  yet  breed  and  live  undisturbed.  Mr.  Dixon  has  a 
chapter  on  nature  studied  "  From  the  Clifis."  Here  he  gives  a 
striking  description  of  the  favourite  resting-places  of  the  herring- 
gulls  and  the  shags  on  Berry  Head,  on  the  south  side  of  Tor  Bay. 
In  "  Peeps  between  the  Peeds  "  he  describes  the  bird-life  which 
may  be  observed  by  peeping  noiselessly  through  the  belt  of  vege- 
tation that  muffles  the  edge  of  a  lake  or  slow  stream.  Here  is 
a  picture  which  favourably  exemplifies  his  style  : — 

The  best  w.ay  to  see  the  Keed  Warbler  at  home  is  to  He  in  wait  for  him 
knee-deep  iu  the  pool,  buried  araoug  tbe  tall  stems  and  ribbon-like  leaves  of 
the  reeds.  Hisharsh,  scolding  notes  sound  titfuUy  from  the  covc-r,  nenrer  and 
nearer,  here  and  there,  retreating  .and  advancing,  until,  by  cautiously  part- 
ing the  surrounding  reeds  aside,  you  niiiy  be  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  him 
as  he  clings,  unconscious  of  all  observation,  to  the  round,  polished  stems. 
Soberly  arrayed  indeed  he  is  ;  his  coat  is  brown  and  inconspicuous,  yet  he 
looks  interesting  enough  as  be  sits  .and  warbles  above  the  dark,  stagnant 
pool.  His  frontal  feathers  are  erected,  either  in  sexual  excitement  or  in 
angry  defiance  at  the  too  near  jjresence  of  a  rival,  and  his  little  beak  is 
opening  and  closing  as  he  trills  forth  his  song  in  crescendo  tones.  We  are 
even  near  enough  to  see  the  feathers  on  bis  threat  rise  and  fall  as  his  song 
proceeds,  and  to  note  the  brilliant  yellow  of  his  little  mouth  as  he  opens  it 
as  wide  as  possible  to  utter  his  joyous  song. 

*  Idle  Hours  with  Nature.  By  Charles  Dixon,  London :  Chapman  &  Hall. 


LATER  LEAVES.* 

MR.  MONTAGU  WILLIAMS'S  two  original  volumes  of 
Rconiniscences  were  rather  more  amusing  and  better  written 
than  the  average  volumes  of  this  description.    The  public  seem 
to  have  rated  them  at  about  their  proper  place  in  their  claims,  and 
the  author  has  been  encouraged  to  furnish  forth  a  third  volume. 
His  life  has  not — one  is  happy  to  think — been  long  euoufili,  or  his 
adventures  sufficiently  varied,  to  enable  him  to  supply  half  as 
much  more  entirely  of  the  same  kind,  and  he  has  fallen  upon  two 
devices  for  filling  out  the  necessary  number  of  pages.    He  has 
printed  a  few  chapters  of  notes  of  conversations  with  Mrs.  Keeley 
— if  they  can  be  called  conversations,  for  Mr.  Williams  has  loyally 
suppressed  his  own  share  in  them— concerning  the  plays  anil  the 
players  of  her  youth,  we  were  about  to  write  ;  but,  inasmuch  as 
Mrs.  Keeley  is  not  believed  to  have  grovpn  old,  her  early  youth 
is  perhaps  the  more  exact  phrase.    As  might  be  expected,  these 
reminiscences  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and,  though  short, 
contain   much    of  the   pith   of  the   two   delightful  volumes 
which   Mrs.  Keeley  has,    somehow  or  other,  failed  as  yet  to 
publish  on  her  own  account.    Meanv.'hile,  we  can  be  grateful 
for  the  instalment  of  them  which  Mr.  Montagu  Williams  has 
been  privileged  to  give  us.    He  has  also  filled  up  his  book  with 
a  good  many  chapters  about  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  and  this   annexe  is  very  much  less  satisfac- 
tory than  the  other.    He  says  the  condition  of  the  very  poor  is 
shocking,  and  so  it  is,  and  he  argues  that  legislation  could  vastly 
improve  it,  which  perhaps  it  could.     And  it  is  much  to  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams's  credit  that  he  does  all  an  individual  can  to 
remedy  the  evil — as  do  also  some  other  people  who  do  and  some 
who  do  not  share  his  views  on  the  subject.    But  his  observations 
on  the  topic  are  not  particularly  novel  or  striking,  and  they  are 
not  reminiscences.    If  we  want  to  study  that  subject,  have  we 
not  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  General  Dealer  Booth,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Huxley,  who  are  generally  with  ns  ?    The  reminiscences  proper 
contain  one  or  two  random  statements,  and  one  or  two  not  par- 
ticularly exciting  stories.  A  curious  specimen  of  the  former  is  the 
assertion  that  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  "  left  his  native  land 
because  he  wished  to  practise  here."    It  used  to  be  said,  when 
there  were  speculations  current  as  to  the  probability  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  being  made  a  judge,  that  his  native  land  was  not  the 
United   States,  but  some  British  possession  on  or  near  the 
American  continent,  so  that  he  was  a  natural-born  British  sub- 
ject.   Wo  do  not  know  how  this  may  have  been,  but  the  reason 
for  coming  to  England  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Montagu  Williams 
is  an  odd  one,  considering  the  notorious  facts  of  his  career.  It 
would  be  much  more  nearly  true  if  the  sentence  were  inverted. 
The  detailed  account  which  Mr.  Williams  gives  of  a  specimen 
day's  work  at  Worship  Street  Police  Court  is  lifelike  and  amus- 
ing.   There  is  a  mysterious  passage  near  the  end  of  the  volume 
concerning  the  "  Whitechapel  murders."    A  person  who  had 
devoted  much  time  and  trouble  to  the  investigation  of  these 
crimes  furnished  Mr.  Williams  with  what  the  latter  believes  to 
have  "  indicated  beyond  any  doubt  the  individual,  or  individuals, 
on  whom  this  load  of  guilt  rested."    More  Mr.  Williams  does  not 
feel  justified  in  saying,  and  naturally,  considering  that  all  the 
murders  took  place  within  the  district  over  which  he  has  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  he  informs  ns  that  "  the  cessation  of  the  East-End 
murders  dates  from  the  time  when  certain  action  was  taken  as  a 
result  of  the  promulgation  of  these  ideas." 


TRADE  TOKEX.S.t 

THIS  is  the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Boyne's 
Seventeenth-Century  Toke7is,  of  which  the  first  volume  wa& 
reviewed  in  these  pages  nearly  a  year  ago.  The  two  volumes  are 
in  no  way  separate,  but  form  together  a  single  work,  the  pagina- 
tion even  being  continuous  throughout.  There  is  not  very  much, 
therefore,  to  be  said  about  the  volume  before  us,  save  that  it 
carries  out  the  promise  of  its  predecessor.  The  same  system  has 
been  adopted  as  in  the  first  volume,  that  of  distributing  the  work 
as  far  as  possible  among  local  antiquaries,  who  are  the  sub-editors 
for  the  counties  which  they  undertake,  and  who  supply  all  the 
notes  relating  to  local  history  for  their  own  portion.  As  we  said 
in  reviewing  vol.  i.,  there  is  in  some  of  these  notes  rather^  a 
tendency  to  over-elaboration.  This  is  visible,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  the  notes  on  A\'illiam  Hunt  of  North  Luil'enham,  and 
on  Thomas  Butler  of  Uppingham.  The  latter  name  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  the  writer  to  give  us  all  the  examples  ot  the  oc- 
currence of  the  name  of  Butler  not  in  the  parish  registers  of 
Uppingham,  but  in  the  registers  of  the  numerous  parishes  around, 
includuig  some  entries  which  are  not  shown  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  name  of  Butler.  Then,  having  premised 
that  the  name  is  variou  sly  spelt  Butler,  Boteler,  Botelar,  the  sub- 
editor carries  us  ofi'  to  the  will  of  Edward  Boteler  of  Alexton, 
county  of  Leicester.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  name  Butler 
is  only  a  variation  of  that  of  Boteler.  But  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  Thomas  Butler  who  issued  a  token  iu  Upping- 

•  Later  Leaves;  being  the  Further  Beminiscences  of  Montagu  Williams, 
Q.C.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

t  Trade  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  new  and  revised 
edition  of  V\  illiam  Boyne's  Work.  By  George  C.  Williamson.  VoL  11. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 
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ham  circa  165S  was  any  relation  whatever  to  the  "Edward 
Boteler  of  Alexton,  gent."  who  died  in  1639. 

Oxford  is  the  only  county  which  siiii'ers  an  entire  lack  of  ex- 
planatory notes — an  omission  which  is  due,  we  learn,  to  the  fact 
that  the  proposed  sub-editor  was  suddenly  called  away  to  Africa, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  his  packing-up  the  notes  which  he  had 
collected  for  many  years  were  lost.  It  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to 
make  a  distinction  among  the  different  counties,  where  all  are 
well  done ;  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  first  place  to 
Norfolk,  both  for  the  fulness  and  for  the  interest  of  the  notes  which 
accompany  the  descriptions  of  the  tokens.  We  should  be  glad, 
however,  to  know  whether  there  is  in  the  Norwich  Museum 
both  a  ]wg  and  a  "  wine-jar "  with  the  initials  of  Edward  and 
Mary  Woodyard,  the  "Grocers'  Arms,"  and  the  date  1649,  or 
whether  two  separate  notes  upon  the  same  token  have  been  badly 
combined  into  one.  "  Wine-jar  "  is  a  somewhat  archaistic  name 
for  an  earthenware  bottle  of  Lambeth  make.  Among  the  most 
commendable  features  of  this  concluding  volume  of  the  "new 
Boyne "  are  the  extremely  elaborate  indices  with  which  it  is 
furnished.  The  strikers  of  tokens  are  indexed  according  to  their 
Christian  as  well  as  their  surnames.  There  is  an  index  of  trades, 
showing  incidentally  the  condition  of  difterent  trades  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  indices  of  places,  of  London  localities, 
Southwark  localities,  of  devices,  armorial  bearings,  &c. 

The  collection  and  the  description  of  tokens  is  not  the  highest 
(branch  of  numismatics,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular.  And 
this  fact  will  probably  secure  for  Mr.  Williamson's  work,  which 
is  excellent  in  its  kind,  a  steady  sale. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

«  "Ij^TAIT-ELLE  vraiment  belle?"  asks  M.  Charles  Yriarte 
-Li  somewhere  in  his  magnificent  book  on  the  Borgias(i); 
and  this  is  the  really  important  question.  So  pyramidally 
ignorant  is  the  British  newspaper-man  that  we  have  seen  a  para- 
graph in  which  the  whitewashing  of  Lucrezia  was  represented  as 
a  new  and  daring  attempt  of  M.  Yriarto's  own,  a  representation 
which  must  have  considerably  astonished  that  excellent  scholar,  if 
he  saw  it,  which  is  unlikely.  To  any  one  even  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Renaissance  it  is,  of  course,  no  news  that 
years  ago  a  case,  not  of  the  weakest,  was  made  out  for  Lucrezia. 
But  it  all  happened  a  long  time  since  ;  and  she  certainly  came  of 
very  dubious  people,  and  the  scandal  might  be  let  lie.  It  is  much 
more  important  whether  she  was  really  beautiful.  If  she  was 
like  the  blowsy  Titian  with  the  black  page  she  certainly  was  not ; 
but  M.  Yriarte  comforts  us  by  declaring  it  long  posterior  to  her 
time.  The  two  medals  which  rigorists  accept  as  alone  authentic 
give  her  in  profile,  and,  to  iis  at  least,  convey  little  idea  as 
to  what  the  full  face  may  have  been  like.  The  others  resolve 
themselves,  as  it  seems  to  us,  into  two  quite  difterent  and  irre- 
concilable types.  One,  very  handsome,  with  a  pointed  nose, 
appears  in  the  Dosso  Dossi  portrait,  which  again  seems  to  be 
posterior,  and  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  M.  Andre's  Majolica, 
and  in  the  Dresden  picture  attributed  to  Giorgione.  The  other, 
■which  is  the  commoner,  and  by  far,  it  would  seem,  the  more  likely 
to  be  the  true  one,  is  quite  difterent,  and  at  first  sight  much  less 
engaging.  In  fact,  it  may  be  called  a  heavy  face,  rather  round 
than  oval,  not  very  gracefully  framed  in  tressed  and  netted  hair, 
with  broad  and  rather  high  forehead,  passive  eyes,  nose  the  reverse  of 
slender,  straight  in  itself,  but  jutting  somewhat  from  the  forehead, 
and  "  square-ended  "  like  Mme.  de  SevigntS's  ;  mouth  full  but  not 
very  large,  neck  peculiarly  solid.  The  whole  is  rather  enigmatic, 
and  suggests  that  the  face  might  be  very  difterent  when  animated 
from  what  it  is  now  in  what  is  pretty  certainly  studied  repose. 
And,  after  all,  what  is  beauty  ?  There  never  was  but  one  sane 
answer  to  that  question  (which  was,  of  course,  given  by  a 
madman),  Blake's  "  lineaments  of  gratified  desire."  And  as  the 
desires  of  different  persons,  and  even  of  the  same  person  at  dif- 
ferent times,  vary,  so  does  beauty.  M.  Yriarte  would  be  the  last 
to  quarrel  with  us  for  dwelling  on  this  point ;  but  there  is 
much  else  in  his  delightful  volume.  It  is  not  a  history  of  the 
Borgias,  but  a  sort  of  iconographic  and  miscellaneous  companion 
to  such  a  history  dealing  with  the  Borgia  apartments  in  the 
Vatican,  the  portraits  of  Cfesar,  Lucrezia,  and  their  holy  father  ; 
Cassar's  sword,  with  other  examples  of  that  marvellous  decorator 
of  sword  blades.  Master  Hercules,  and  the  like.  The  etched  and 
chromo-hthographed  plates  hors  texte  are  superb,  the  woodcuts 
scattered  about  the  pages  numerous  and  well  chosen. 

The  pretty  Collection  Guillaume  edition  of  Tort-Tar ascon  (2) 
appears  at  last,  and  v^'ill  spare  English  readers  the  vicious 
necessity  of  reading  it  in  English.  In  truth,  it  was  wicked  to 
do  so ;  lor  M.  Daudet  at  his  best  is  untranslatable,  and  in  parts 
at  least  of  Tort-  Tarascon  he  is  at  his  best,  or  very  nearly  so. 
Between  Likiriki  impudently  swarming  up  a  tree  on  the  front 
cover,  and  the  hideous  catastrophe  of  the  sale  of  the  baobab  on 
the  back,  all  is  not  quite  so  equal,  perhaps,  as  in  the  other  two 
volumes  ;  but  the  sojourn  on  the  island  and  the  two  voyao-es 
on  the  Tutu-panpan  and  the  Tomahawk  hardly  yield  "to 
the  lion  hunt  or  the  great  breach  of  the  rope.  And  now 
"King  Pandion  he  is  dead:  Tartarin  is  lapped  in  lead,"  and 
unless  M.  Daudet,  qui  en  est  lien  capable,  exhibits  him  to  us  in 
Purgatory,  there  can  be  no  more  of  him.    After  which  we  re- 

(i)  Antaur  des  Borgia.  Par  Charles  Yriarte.  Paris:  Rothschild. 
{2.)  Purt-Tarascon.    Par  Alphonse  Daudet.    Paris  :  Flammarion. 


member  that  the  man  who  could  do  things  like  tliis  went  and 
wrote  Himmortel,  and  after  that,  again,  we  remember  that 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  depravity  of  human  nature  and 
the  corruption  of  man's  heart  are  ibnd  things  vainly  invented, 
and  grounded  on  no  warrant  of  Scripture. 

Beautifully  printed  on  Japanese  paper,  adorned  with  exceed- 
ingly delicate  and  spirited  drawings,  and  produced  in  its  pub- 
lisher's best  manner,  A  travers  le  Japon  (3)  may  somewhat  de- 
ceive readers  by  its  title.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  some  digressions,  a 
study  of  the  timber  trees  of  the  Japanese  archipelago,  with  some 
hints  on  naturalizing  them  in  France,  by  the  author,  a  practical 
forester.  But,  though  thus  in  the  main  a  technical  monograph, 
its  moderate  length  and  its  very  agreeable  form  will  carry  even 
the  general  reader  through  it. 

The  Tetit  manuel  du  biblioplnle  (4)  is  an  ingenious  little  fort- 
nightly record  in  pocket-book  form  of  the  prices  of  books  of  all 
kinds  interesting  to  the  bibliophile  sold  from  time  to  time  in 
Paris.  The  addition  of  names  of  the  sales  might  be  an  improve- 
ment, but  we  can  suggest  no  other. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  "\A7  '^^^  '  general  reader '  to  do  with  the  literature 
V  V  of  Europe  ?  "  or  what  has  the  public,  the  travelling 
public,  to  do  with  foreign  literature  ?  These  questions  are  per- 
sistently present  to  the  reader  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Crombie's  &ome 
Toets  (if  the  Teople  in  Foreign  Lajids  (Elliot  Stock),  a  volume  of 
essays  that  now  appears  as  the  second  edition  of  a  book  originally 
published  with  another  title.  We  should  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  the  study  of  foreign  literature  supplementing  in  some 
sort  "  the  business  energy  of  Messrs.  Cook,"  especially  if  such 
study  led  to  the  general  use  of  Mr.  Crombie's  very  agreeable 
little  book  as  a  tourist's  companion.  But  we  cannot  profess  to 
be  sanguine  as  to  the  prospect  so  pleasantly  suggested  by  Mr. 
Crombie's  preface.  The  modern  development  of  the  locomotive 
disposition  is  at  enmity  with  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  intensely 
local  poetry  of  which  Mr.  Crombie  treats.  His  "  poets  of  the 
people" — Klaus  Groth,  Wildenborch,  the  folk-poets  of  Spain, 
the  author  of  Mireio — belong  to  the  class  that  can  only  exist  in 
conditions  of  simplicity  and  isolation.  They  spring  from  races 
fast-rooted  to  the  soil.  Their  poetry  is  provincial  rather  than 
national,  and  is  threatened  with  extinction  by  the  levelling  ten- 
dencies of  modern  society.  These  poets  are  "  of  the  people " 
in  the  local  sense  of  the  term,  not  the  democratic.  Klaus  Groth, 
in  his  own  country,  is  no  more  a  "  popular"  poet  than  is  the  late 
Mr.  Barnes,  with  whose  rustic  poems  the  hon.ely  songs  and  idyls 
of  the  Low  German  poet  are  compared  in  Mr.  Crombie's  admir- 
able essay.  These  poets — to  quote  the  motto  on  Mr.  Crombie's 
title-page — were  content  to  "  leave  great  verse  unto  a  little  class," 
and  their  poetry  is  unlikely  to  impel  pious  throngs  of  the  "person- 
ally conducted  "  to  visit  the  birthplace  of  Wildenborch  or  of 
Groth.  Like  the  poetry  of  which  it  treats,  Mr.  Crombie's  book 
will  charm  all  who  are  endowed  with  some  measure  of  the  poetic 
spirit ;  but  it  is  a  book  to  be  read  by  the  contemplative  man  in 
quiet  places. 

Mr.  Lowis  Jackson's  Ten  Centuries  of  European  Trogress 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  is  a  curious  example  of  laborious  compila- 
tion. It  proposes  to  supply  "  a  condensed  panoramic  view  of  the 
general  development  of  Europe "  from  the  tenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth.  The  progress  of  last  century  is  dealt  with  in  various 
sections  that  treat  of  "  General  Development,"  "  Political  Condi- 
tion," "  Record  of  Progress  and  Events,"  "  Discovery  in  Special 
Branches,"  and  "  Exploration  and  Settlement."  Here,  obviou.sly, 
is  plenty  of  matter  for  condensation.  "  As  to  the  language  of  the 
book,"  the  author  observes,  "it  is  necessarily  terse  English,  and 
unfortunately  the  horrible  literary  jargon  of  the  period  has  been 
adopted."  This  is  an  ingenious,  though  somewhat  cryptic,  confes- 
sion. Unfortunately,  also,  Mr.  Jackson  adopts  a  horrible  pedantic 
treatment  of  proper  names.  He  writes  "  Haendel  "  and  "  Bar- 
tholdy,"  "  Buonarotti "  and  "  Sanzio."  "  Gossee,"  we  assume,  is  a 
misprint  for  Gonssec.  Then  we  have  "  Pohlen  "  for  Poland.  Under 
the  heading  "  African  Travel,'"  1800-1885,  there  is  no  mention  of 
Barth.  Some  quaint  statements  occur  in  these  summaries  of 
progress.  Under  "  19th  century"  we  read,  "The  two  best  Eng- 
lish poets,  Coleridge  and  Southey,  lived  in  this  century."  With 
all  its  eccentricities  and  the  "  horrible  literary  jargon,"  the  book 
displays  extraordinary  industry  in  the  compiler,  and  no  slight 
ingenuity  is  shown  in  the  record  of  each  country's  leading  events, 
the  various  tables  of  dates,  and  other  illustrative  matter.  A  full 
index  supplies  a  kind  of  key  to  what  we  fear  must  be  termed 
a  mighty  maze,  though,  we  admit,  a  maze  "  not  without  a  plan." 

Mr.  Charles  Ledyard  Norton's  glossary  of  cant  phrases  and 
party  terms  used  in  American  politics — Tolitical  Americanisms 
(Longmans  &  Co.) — is  a  very  handy  volume,  and  one  that  has 
long  been  wanted  by  the  Englishman  whose  notions  of  American 
politics  are  gathered  from  the  newspapers.  We  have  been  reminded 
by  Americans  that  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  them- 
selves in  the  dark  concerning  the  mysteries  elucidated  by  Mr. 
Norton  in  this  interesting  little  volume.  The  Englishman,  "there- 
fore, need  not  blush  to  find  himself  in  the  same  position.  For  him, 
apparently,  is  Mr.  Norton's  book  designed.    For  example,  we  find 

(3)  A  travers  le  Japon.    Par  L.  Ussfele.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 

(4)  Petit  manuel    du    bibliophile.    Par  B.  H.  Causeron.     Parts  1-4. 
Paris  :  Rouveyre. 
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'Jerrimander — see  Gerrymander,"  and,  turning  to  "Gerry- 
mander," which  word  is  to  be  pronounced  with  a  hard  G,  we  are 
informed  that  the  term  has  been  adopted  in  England,  "but  of  course 
the  American  spelling  was  not  to  be  accepted  and  it  appeared  as 
Jerrimander."  This  "  of  course "  reminds  us  of  the  perverse 
Scots,  who,  though  they  were  never  a  people  that  brewed  beer, 
would  always  insist  upon  spelling  "  brewery  "  with  a  final  "  ie." 
It  was  just  British  perversity  that  made  Governor  Gerry's  "  G  " 
soft,  whereas  it  should  be  hard.  Mr.  Norton  has  performed  a 
difficult  task  with  admirable  delicacy.  He  has  so  defined  "  Mug- 
wump "  that  no  Republican  need  protest,  and  dealt  with  the 
"Mulligan  Letters"  with  pleasing  impartiality.  His  book  is 
full  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 

The  second  volume  of  The  Handbook  of  Games  (Bell  &  Sons), 
"  enlarged  edition,"  treats  of  "  Card  Games,"  and  comprises  illus- 
trative and  technical  articles  on  Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
Solo  Whist,  by  Mr.  Robert  F.  Green,  Piquet,  Ecart(S,  Euchre, 
B^zique,  Cribbage,  by  "  Berkeley,"  and  the  whole  round  of 
"Round  Games"  by  Baxter- \V ray.  Some  few  old-fashioned 
games,  such  as  Lansquenet,  All  Fours,  and  Boston,  are  omitted; 
but  such  recent  forms  as  "Rubicon  B^zique"  and  "  Rubicon  Piquet" 
are  fully  set  fortli,  as  is  due  to  their  present  popularity.  The 
clearness  and  simplicity  commended  in  the  previous  volume  are 
equally  notable  qualities  of  this  the  concluding  portion  of  this 
excellent  handbook. 

Miss  E.  M.  Ca\\\aTA^s  Elect ricitii,  "a  sketch  for  general  readers" 
(John  Murray),  is  in  all  respects  a  substantial  and  satisfactory 
treatise  on  the  nature  of  electricity  and  the  various  appliances  of 
modern  electrical  science.  The  author's  style  and  exposition  are 
so  admirably  clear  and  exact  that  the  least-informed  among  her 
readers  cannot  but  find  the  mere  reading  of  her  instructive  book 
as  pleasurable  as  it  sliould  prove  profitable.  Useful  illustration 
is  provided  in  the  text  by  diagrams. 

Having  disposed  him  "  Of  Palomide  "  Mr.  ^lian  Prince  con- 
tinues his  Arthurian  clironicle  in  a  new  volume.  Of  Joyous  Gard 
(E.  W.  Allen),  the  blank  verse  of  which  is,  like  its  ])redecessor, 
of  such  crabbed  and  harsh  construction  as  to  cause  exquisite  torture 
to  a  sensitive  ear. 

Mr.  A.  Stephen  Wilson's  Woi-ds  wooing  Mvsic  (Aberdeen  : 
Eae  Smith)  is  a  collection  of  songs,  prefaced  by  a  brief  essay  on 
song-writing  by  Mr.  Gavin  Greig.  Mr.  Wilson  has  apparently 
been  already  much  favoured  by  composers,  and  many  of  his  lays 
in  this  little  book  are  undoubtedly  good  subjects  for  the  musician. 
They  are  simple,  expressive,  and  show  effective  use  of  the  re- 
frain. Mr.  Greig  says  the  thing  that  is  true  in  discussing  the 
failure  of  some  great  poets  who  do  not  please  composers;  but 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  touched  the  depths  of  a  profound 
subject. 

Under  the  title  Editing  d  la  Mode  (Ward  &  Downey)  Mr. 
Percy  Fitzgerald  reprints,  with  considerable  additions,  an  article 
from  Time  on  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnso7i.  In  this  amusing  tract  Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself  shows 
the  "  enormous  industry  "  thai,  has  been  rightly  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Hill,  whose  editorial  method  he  subjects  to  minute  scrutiny. 
Undoubtedly  he  has  succeeded  in  citing  examples  of  superfluous 
annotation,  of  strained  or  fanciful  conclusions,  of  misapprehension 
of  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  Boswell's  text,  and  of  the 
magnifying  of  very  small  matters.  And,  adds  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in 
eflfect,  these  defects  are  quite  foreign  to  the  spirit  in  which  Boswell 
should  be  edited — which  is  true  enough. 

The  first  part  of  a  new  encyclopedia — Storehouse  of  General 
Information  (Cassell  &  Co.) — is  before  us.  It  is  comprehensive 
in  scope,  and  designed  for  the  general  reader.  The  subjects  are 
treated  with  necessary  brevity,  as  is  the  rule  with  dictionaries  of 
biography,  geography,  history,  and  science ;  yet  is  the  treatment 
concise  and  accurate.  The  type  and  illustrations  are  good,  and 
modern  sources  of  information  are  utilized  in  all  the  various  fields 
of  knowledge  embraced  by  the  scope  of  the  work. 

The  rage  for  birthday  books  seems  as  keen  as  ever,  and  Messrs. 
Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh  have  published  some  attrac- 
tive ones.  The  Sir  Walter  Scott  Birthday  Book,  compiled  by 
Edith  M.  Welsh,  is  ingeniously  arranged  with  quotations  from 
most  of  his  works — we  were  going  to  say  appropriate  quotations, 
but  that  would  require  a  magician's  ingenuity.  The  Moore 
Birthday  Book,  containing  "  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Moore,"  and  compiled  by  E.  W.  II.,  is  also  well  done, 
and  the  books  are  prettily  bound  and  well  printed,  the  one  with 
a  good  portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  other  of  Thomas 
Moore,  on  the  title-page. 

Among  pamphlets  and  booklets  we  have  to  note  The  Historical 
Character  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  paper  read  before  the  Hands- 
worth  Clerical  Society  by  J.  Eckersley,  M.A.  (S.P.O.K.) ;  Who 
hath  Believed  our  Iic2)ortt  a  letter  to  the  Athen<(um,\)y  ATthnr 
Hall,  on  some  affinities  of  the  Hebrew  Language  (Sutton  &  Co.) ; 
The  Bar  Examination  Journal,  edited  by  A.  D.  Tyssen  and  W.  D. 
Edwards,  No.  68,  Hilary,  1891  (Stevens  «&  Haynes)  ;  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Hill's  Third  Book  of  Geography,  fur  Indian 
Schools  (Allahabad  :  Indian  Press)  ;  The  Mahabharata,  translated 
into  English  prose  by  Pratapra  Chandra  Ray,  CLE.  Part  LX, 
(Calcutta  :  Bharata  Press)  ;  An  Epitome  of  the  Holy  Bible,  by 
Henry  Grey  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.);  England:  a  Valediction, 
by  M.  Frere  (Cambridge  :  Metcalfe) ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  a 
drama,  by  the  Rev.  Cavaliere  Mereweather  (Hayes)  ;  The  Black 
Rover,  a  romantic  opera,  by  Luscombe  Searelle ;  The  Parish 
Magazine,  edited  by  Canon  Erskine  Clarke ;  The  Brighton 
Baihcuy ;  its  Besources  and  Prosjjccts,   by   W.   R.  Lawson 
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{Financial   Times)  ;  Poem-Pansies  (Greenwich  :   Richardson)  ; 
The  Garden  of  Psyche,   by  Benjamin   George  Ambler  (Elliot 
Stock) ;  and  the  Calendar  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
for  1 89 1  (Eyre  &  Spottiswoode). 

We  have  also  received  The  Wife  of  the  First  Consul,  translated 
from  the  French  of  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  by  Thomas 
Sergeant  Perry  (Hutchinson  &  Co.);  Liberty  and  a  Living, 
Philip  G.  Hubert,  jun.  (Putnam's  Sons);  Selections  from  the 
Poems  of  Jeanie  Morison  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  ;  The  Phantom 
'Bickshaw,  and  other  Eerie  Tales,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  ;  Sidelights  on  Revelation,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Buszard 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  Historiettes  Modernes,  selected  and 
annotated  by  C.  Fontaine,  being  selections  from  Andre  Theuriet, 
Jules  Lemaitre,  and  others  (Boston  :  Heath)  ;  Our  Debt  to  the 
Past ;  or,  Chaldean  Science,  by  V.  E.  Johnson  (Griffith,  Farran, 
&  Co.)  ;  The  Laxo  and  Customs  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  Messrs. 
Rudolf  E.  Melsheimer  and  Samuel  Gardner,  third  edition  of  the 
original  treatise  by  Messrs.  Melsheimer  and  the  late  Walter 
Lawrence  (Sweet  &  Maxwell)  ;  Piiblic  Education  in  Cheshire,  by 
J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.,  and  T.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.  (Heywood) ;  Dust 
and  its  Dangers,  by  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.D.  (Putnam's  Sons); 
the  fourth  volume  of  Cassell's  Xeiv  Popidar  Educator ;  and  Mr. 
William  Filling's  land  Tenure  by  Registration,  being  the  second 
edition  of  the  author's  "  Order  from  Cliaos,"  revised  and  enlarged 
(Chapman  &  Hall). 
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CHRONICLE. 

IN  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  Lord 
Lothian  moved  the  Fishery  Board  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  which  is  in  part  a  concession  to  cant, 
by  substituting  elected  for  nominated  members.  Still,  as  there 
will  be  five  nominees  to  four  elected,  not  much  harm  can 
be  done.  In  the  Commons,  after  a  wilderness  of  questions, 
Mr.  Provand  called  attention  to  the  taxation  of  land,  and 
a  debate  of  some  interest  followed,  in  which  the  chief  parts 
were  sustained  by  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr. 
Provand's  motion,  which  of  course  went  to  spoiling  the 
Egyptian  landowner,  was  rejected  by  128  to  77.  Mr. 
Morton  then  proceeded  to  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
talking  at  vast  length  on  Arbitration  Boai"ds  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes,  until,  after  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  obtain  relief,  the  House  was  counted  out  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  Alpheus,  his  own  dread  voice  being  past,  was 
able  to  return,  as  the  poet  bade  him,  to  his  own  place. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  Lord  Stratiieden 
and  Campbell  introduced  a  Smoke  Nuisances  Bill  in  so 
awkward  and  vague  a  form  that  not  merely  Lord  Salisbury 
(at  whose  unkindness  the  mover  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept 
bitterly),  but  even  Lord  Kimberley,  scouted  and  flouted  it, 
and  it  was  read  a  second  time  rather  in  accordance  with  a 
polite  form  of  cruelty  habitual  to  the  Upper  House  than 
for  any  more  saving  reason.  It  dealt,  however,  with  a  very 
real  and  s«rious  nuisance,  and  it  is  a  pity  it  did  not  lend 
itself  to  more  serious  treatment.  Something  was  then  said 
about  Admiral  Colomb's  flashing  signals.  Questions  in  the 
Commons  included  some  on  Egypt  too  important  not  to 
be  dealt  with  fully  elsewhere ;  and  one  as  to  a  reported 
instruction  of  special  stringency  to  Income-tax  collectors, 
which  Mr.  Goschen  emphatically  denied.  Then  the  House 
approached  the  Naval  Estimates,  and  on  the  motion  to 
go  into  Committee  Sir  John  Colomb  called  attention  to 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  proportional  increase  of 
naval  responsibility.  He  was  answered  by  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  William  Harcourt,  K.C.B.,  "V  .C,  who  showed 
how  we  should  all  be  fed,  not  by  ravens,  but  by  "  neutral 
bottoms,"  no  matter  with  whom  we  were  at  war.  Lord 
•George  Hamilton  was  statistical  and  comforting,  though 
not  so  sanguine  as  the  gallant  Viking  of  Castle  Malwood. 
Mr.  Labouchere  was  certain  of  the  nutritiousness  of  the 
neutral  bottom.  Next  Sir  John  Hennessy  moved  that 
•coaling  stations  should  be  under  naval,  not  military,  con- 
trol—a matter  on  which  there  are  pros  and  also  cods.  Then 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  some  votes  were  got,  and 
the  usual  gun  and  rifle,  rifle  and  gun,  were  talked  of. 

In  the  Upper  House  on  Tuesday  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans  moved  a  Bill  for  doing  away  with  the  property 
qualification  for  County  Justices  of  the  Peace,  which  was 
opposed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  excellent  ground 
that,  while  nobody  wanted  it,  the  existing  system  works 
very  well,  and  thrown  out  by  62  to  39.  Thereupon  a 
commentator  talked  about  "  the  illiterate  majority  of  the 
"  House  of  Lords  "—a  pbrass  best  dismissed  with  a  mild 
remark  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's,  "  0  man  !  but  that's 
"  silly  1  "  In  the  Commons,  Mr.  Stansfeld  had  his  field- 
night  on  one  man,  one  vote,  introduced  his  motion  duly, 
and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Howorth  with  a  sufliciently 
ingenious  amendment  which,  if  necessary,  might  have 
been  extended  further,  by  pointing  out  that,  academic- 
ally speaking,  you  cannot  stop  short  of  proportional  re- 
presentation on  the  Hare  or  some  other  system.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  a  "  great "  speech,  and  was  answered  from  the  tu 
quoque  point  of  view  cleverly  enough  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Then  doleful  creatures  on  both  sides  spoke  for  hours,  and 
were  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  who  justified  his 
own  consistency  not  as  he  ought,  and  as  he  ought  not. 


For  it  would  have  been  sufiicient  for  him  to  observe  that  if 
he  did  not  act  inconsistently  he  would  not  be  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  and  that  no  man  is  bound  to  disprove  his  own 
identity.  Indeed,  he  might  have  thought  of  this  once  ; 
but  that  was  when  he  was  clever.  Mr.  Hitciiie  spoke  well 
in  reply  ;  Mr.  Courtney  embraced,  with  unconcealed  de- 
light, his  tertium  [or  sexcentesi7num'\  quid  within  the  House's 
sight ;  and  the  division  sent  Mr.  Stansfeld  to  Limbo  lake 
by  291  to  189.  The  Opposition  once  more  resorted  to  a 
now  favourite  trick  of  theirs,  and  prevented  the  amendment 
from  being  carried  substantively. 

The  lion's  share  of  the  Wednesday  sitting  fell  to  Mr. 
Bolton's  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Property  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill,  which,  though  opposed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  supported  by  Sir  Henry  James,  and  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  159  to  141.  The  principal 
object  of  it — to  enable  the  Court  to  relieve  a  lessee  in 
certain  cases  from  forfeiture — is  not  a  bad  one.  Two  Water 
Bills  were  then  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  subject,  and  a  Registration  Bill  passed 
its  third  reading. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  the  Clergy  Dis- 
cipline Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
York  making  his  first  appearance  in  that  capacity  as  its 
seconder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the 
measure ;  but  whether  the  Liberationist  faction  in  the 
Lower  House  will  allow  it  to  get  through  the  Commons  is 
another  matter.  In  the  Lower  House  Ministers  were 
much  occupied  with  snubbing  snobs  on  various  private 
matters.  But  the  snob  is  unsnubbable ;  otherwise  would 
he  not  be  what  he  is.  A  matter  which  deserves  less 
harsh  reference,  though  Mr.  Storey  is  not  much  wiser 
or  more  worthy  of  sympathy  than  the  persons  just  re- 
ferred to,  was  the  talk  on  the  evictions  in  Durham.  On 
this  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  very  amusing  assault  on 
the  Gladstonians  for  their  contempt  of  local  authority.  A 
motion  for  adjournment  was  defeated  by  205  to  121.  The 
woes  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  who  thinks  the  Daily  News  libelled 
him,  were  smoothed  by  Mr.  Smith  ;  and  the  House,  get- 
ting into  the  Army  Estimates,  stayed  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  night,  and  only  pissed  the  pay  vote  by  Closure,  after 
infinite  wrestling  with  Keays  and  Laboucheres. 

On  Wednesday  Lord  Salisbury  made  an  im- 
Speeches.    portant  speech  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  dealing  with  the  subjects  indicated 
by  the  occasion ;  Mr.  Parnell  tickled  the  Socialist  trout 
in  the  clear  streams  of  Clerkenwell ;  and  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan, at  Wolverhampton,  complained  as  pathetically  of 
the  alliance  between  Conservatives  and  Liberal- Unionists 
as  a  burglar  might  of  the  brutal  understanding  between  the 
householder  and  the  police. 
Forein-n  and       sharp  fight  with  the  Lushais  was  reported 
Colonial     from  India  on  Monday,  as  well  as  growing  dis- 
Affairs.     satisfaction  with  that  measure  of  most  dubious 

wisdom,  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill.  The  French  protest 

against  the  new  Egyptian  judicial  reforms  (with  which 
the  French  have  as  much  to  do  as  with  an  alteration  of 
our  own  judicature)  was  presented  on  Saturday,  and 
M.  d'Aubigny,  the  French  representative,  left  for  Paris  to 
"  give  explanations."  If  England  were  Geimany,  the  return 
move  to  this  would  probably  be  a  notification  to  the  French 
Ministry  that  the  strictest  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
with  its  modifying  documents,  would  henceforward  be 
given  to  them  in  Newfoundland,  and  nothing  else — a 
proceeding  which,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out  here, 
would  make  their  privileges  as  valueless  as  they  are  incon- 
testable. Meanwhile  they  are  experiencing  the  tit- for- tat 
treatment  from  Germany  herself,  and  are  greatly  exercised 
by  the  renewed  enforcement  of  the  German  passport  laws 
in  Alsace,  whereby  General  von  Capriyi  has  pleasantly 
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replied  to  the  unmannerly  tomfoolery  of  M.  DeroulJide 
and  others  in  the  matter  of  the  Empress  Frederick. 
M.  CoNSTANs's  Bill  for  regulating  the  proceeds  of  the 
licence  on  the  joa?-*  mutucl  was  thrown  out,  and  it  is  said 

that  betting  on  races  will  be  made  illegal  altogether.  

The  National  Australian  Convention  on  Federation  opened 
at  Sydney  on  Monday.  In  Canada  .some  of  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders,  especially  Sir  Eichard  Cartwrigiit,  have  Ijeen 
trying  hard  to  exculpate  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
wishing  for  annexation — a  charge,  however,  which  has  been 
almost  openly  confes,«ed  by  Mr.  Laurier,  the  leader  of  the 
less  loyal  section  of  the  French  party.  The  results  of 
the  polling  are  not  fully  known  as  we  write,  the  sweep- 
ing Mini-sterial  and  loyal  majorities  in  the  maritime  pro- 
vinces and  elsewhere  being  balanced  by  large  "  Liberal  " 
gains  in  Ontario.  A  document  very  damaging  to  his 
own  side  was  issued  on  the  election  day  by  Mr.  Blake, 

late  "  Liberal "  leader.  The  state  of  siege  continues 

at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  veil  has  dropped  once  more 

on   Chilian    affairs.  The   Spanish   Cortes  opened  on 

Monday,  and  on  the  same  day  Signer  Luzzati  made  a 
financial  statement  to  the  Italian  Parliament.  Later  the 
Marchese  di  Eudini  announced  that  the  Triple  Alliance 

will  neither  be  dissolved  nor  relaxed.  The  success  of 

the  "  Young  "  parties — Czechs  and  Euthenians — in  Austria 

is  not  of  good  omen.  In  Norway  splits  have  arisen, 

strange  to  say,  between  the  various  sections  of  the  triumphant 
Home  Rulers ;  and  Dr.  Steen,  statesman  and  schoolmaster, 
had  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  Cabinet.  Later  in- 
telligence states  that  Dr.  Steen  has  got  it  together,  but 
from  one   section  of  the  Eadical  party  only,  so  as  to 

be  in   danger  of  a   great   minority.  The  American 

Copyright  Bill,  rather  contrary  to  expectation,  was  got 
through  Congress  before  it  closed.  The  effect  of  the  measure 
is  much  disputed,  and  not  easy  to  forecast ;  but,  if  it  results 
in  any  benefit  to  British  authors,  it  will  be  an  unintentional 

benefit.  Statements  were   made   on    Friday  morning, 

but  not  officially,  as  to  the  results  of  the  recent  Conference 
on  South  African  matters. 

Drogheda  and  Navan  had  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Ireland.     Parnell's  dominical  labours  this  week ;  and 

there  was  a  ruction  between  Parnellites  and 
anti-Parnellites  at  Cork.  Mr.  Harrington  got  a  verdict 
in  his  libel  case  against  the  ex-Insupp7-essible  of  5^.  only 
(for  you  can  no  more  get  blood  out  of  a  ghost  than  out  of 
a  stone),  but  on  all  issues  and  with  costs.  On  Tuesday 
young  Mr.  Harrison,  who  seems  to  have  the  qualities  of  a 
first-rate  emergency  man,  executed  an  ingenious  coup  for 
the  Parnellites  at  Belfast  by  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
anti-Parnellite  Committee,  annexing  the  funds  and  the 
books  of  the  League  under  authority  from  the  Central 
Branch,  closing  the  Committee,  "  letting  in  the  National- 
"  ists,"  and  reconstructing  the  Branch  Parnellitically,  while 
the  unhappy  anti-Parnellites,  bookless,  fundless,  branchless, 
"  denounced  him  in  another  room." 

The  proceedings  of  the  malcontent  seamen  and 
Strikes,  dockers  in  London  and  Cardiff  during  the  past 
week  have  been  so  exceedingly  intricate  as  to 
defy  summary  in  little.  What  may  be  called  the  extreme 
andascertained  points  of  theembroilmentare, ontheonehand, 
the  ultimatums  exchanged  between  the  Federation  and  the 
Seamen's  Union  on  the  subject  of  tickets  ;  on  the  other,  the 
prudent  ratting  of  the  dockers  proper  from  the  seamen's 
side.  The  harmonious  Mr.  Abraham,  moreover,  has  told 
the  Cardiff  men  that  they  are  beaten,  and  that  his  miners 
do  not  quite  see  getting  beaten  with  them.  For,  "  as  for 
"  hurting  yourself  for  a  friend,"  these  heroes  share  the 
classical  opinion  of  Mr.  Lowten.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  these  desertions  may  cause  a  temporary  peace. 

The  two  University  crews  came  up  to  Putney 
Sport.      at  the  beginning  of  this  week.    At  present 
Oxford,  while  very  much  the  heavier  crew, 
receive  also  the  greater  praise  for  style ;  but  three  weeks 
on  the  tideway  make  so  much  difference  that  the  odds  laid 

on  them  are  absurd.  The  University  football  match  was 

played  on  Tuesday,  and  drawn ;  but  on  the  same  day  Cam- 
bridge beat  Oxford  at  golf. 

The  Coroner's  jury  in  the  Whitechapel  murder 
Miscellaneous,  case  returned  on  Friday  week  a  verdict  of 

murder  against  some  person  unknown,  and  on  the 
same  day  a  deputation  from  the  smaller  University  colleges 
waited  on  Mr.  Goschen  to  beg.  This  phrase  would  shock 
the  Chanceilor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  who  pleasantly 
reproved  Mr,  Mundella  for  talking  of  sending  round  the 


hat,  and  suggested  that  the  wise  it  call  "  appealing  to 
"  the  spontaneous  and  ready  munificence  of  their  fellow- 
"  citizens."    Which  shows  that  Mr.  Goschen  is  of  the 

race  and  lineage  of  Juliet's  nurse's  husband.  There 

was  rioting  between  Unionists  and  Federationists  in  the 

London  Docks  this  day  week.  Considerable  activity 

was  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  by  the  Wesleyan 
body,  and  some  persons  outside  of  it,  in  celebrating  the 

centenary  of  John  Wesley's  death.-  "  Is  Architecture 

"  a  Profession  or  an  Art  1 "  seems,  at  first  sight,  more  like 
a  question  for  a  debating  society  than  one  of  a  practical 
kind.  But  very  practical  and  very  weighty  names  are  at- 
tached to  the  protest  which  was  published  on  Tuesday 

against  alleged  attempts  to  make  it  a  clo.se  profession.'  

On  Tuesday  the  Prince  of  Wales  presented  a  testimonial' 
to  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  in  connexion  with  his  services  to 
Shire-horse  breeding  ;  the  new  Bishop  of  Winchester  was 
enthroned  ;  and  a  deputation  of  Army  Purchase  officers 
waited  on  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  jury  in  the  very  singular- 
case  of  Howe  v.  Burchardt  found  for  the  defendant ;  judg- 
ment was  given  in  the  O'Shea  case  against  the  demand  for- 
inspection  of  documents ;  the  Probate  division  had  difficulty 
in  de.aling  with  a  curious  clerical  error  in  Sir  Edgar  Boehm'& 
will ;  and  the  man   Sadler,  accused  of  the   murder  of 

Frances  Coles,  was  discharged.  The  very  important 

suit  between  Mes.srs.  Vagliano  and  the  Bank  of  England- 
was  decided  on  Thursday,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  six  to 
two  in  favour  of  the  Bank.  The  majority  (which  included 
the  three  Chancellors,  or  ex-Chancellors)  went  against  thei^ 
decision  of  all  the  judges  below  except  Lord  Esher,  but  in 
accordance,  certainly,  with  general  opinion  on  the  merits. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Kynoch  in  South 
Obitu.ary.     Africa  vacates  a  seat  (Aston  Manor)  in  Parlia- 
ment which  ought  to  have  been  vacated  long 
ago.  Mr.  C.  L.  Lewes  was  connected  directly  with  litera- 
ture through  his  father,  Mr.  G.  H  Lewes,  and  indirectly 

as  the  heir  of  George  Eliot.  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  had 

served  long  as  a  colonial  judge.  The  English  diplomatic 

service  has  sustained  a  very  heavy  loss  in  Sir  Williams 
KiRBY  Green,  who  died  suddenly  at  Morocco.  Still  com- 
paratively a  young  man.  Sir  William  had  done  much 
consular  and  diplomatic  work  for  many  years,  and  had  done 
it  excellently.  Morocco  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  one  of  the  least  easy  of  the  minor  British  Minis- 
tries, and  the  successor  of  Drumjiond  Hay  and  Kirby  Greeu. 
will  be  lucky  if  he  equals  their  record. 

Some  books  of  interest  have  appeared  during 
Books,  &c,  the  -Reek,  the  chief  being  the  English  transla- 
tion of  Major  Casati's  Ten  Years  in  Equatoria 
(Warne  &  Co.) ;  a  published  and  enlarged  reprint  of  an  inte- 
resting book  known  for  some  years  as  a  private  issue,  Mr. 
Lionel  Tollemache's  Safe  Studies  and  Stones  of  Stumbling 
(Rice),  and  Professor  Rnis's  Studies  in  the  Arthurian  Legend 
(Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press),  while  an  elaborate  facsimile  of 
the  new  Aristotle  has  issued  from  the  same  Press  as  the 
book  last  named. 


SOME  NAVAL  QUESTIONS. 

WHAT  the  House  of  Commons  has  to  say  about  either 
service  in  Committee  of  Supply  usually  tells  more- 
of  the  views  and  mental  processes  of  honourable  members- 
than  of  navy  or  army.  Monday  night's  talk  on  the  Navy 
Estimates  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  ranged  from 
the  magazine  rifie  to  the  climate  of  the  Zambesi,  and  as- 
might  be  expected  left  both  where  it  found  them.  But,  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Parliamentaiy  mind,  the  night's  work 
was  highly  instructive.  Take,  for  example,  the  observations 
provoked  by  Sir  J.  Colomb's  somewhat  long-winded  motion 
for  a  fuller  report  on  the  relative  sizes  of  fleets  and  com- 
merce. It  was  utilized  as  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  not  a. 
few  disjointed  remarks  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  the 
theory  that  the  flag  should  cover  the  merchandize,  the  de- 
finition of  contraband  of  war,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
transfer  of  British  shipping  to  foreign  flags.  On  all  of 
these  subjects  some,  and  on  some  of  them  all,  the  membei's 
of  the  House  who  spoke  showed  that  they  could  attach  no 
definite  meaning  to  the  words  they  were  using.  There  are, 
apparently,  honourable  gentlemen  who  think  that  it  would 
be  a  "  transfer  "  if  an  English  shipowner  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate costing  five  dollars  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  or  the 
Republic  of  San  Marino.  Others  seem  to  think  that  a  real 
transfer  could  be  quite  easily  arranged  with  the  subjects  of 
a  Great  Power,  who  would,  all  out  of  pure  generosity,  pay 
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the  British  shipowner  for  vessels  which  they  could  not  man 
when  they  had  them.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  whose 
heart  is  as  young  and  candid  as  ever,  was  sure  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  would  cover  our  food  supply.  The 
summit  of  perky  ignorance  was,  as  was  only  natural,  scaled 
by  the  intrepid  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  asserted,  totirlem 
verbis,  and  unrebuked  by  the  collective  wisdom,  that  "there 
"  never  had  been  an  instance  where  food  had  been  made 
"  contraband  of  war  by  this  country."  The  fact  is  just  the 
reverse.  More  than  once  this  country  has  stood  alone  in 
asserting  that  food  ivas  contraband  of  war.  Corn,  wine, 
oil,  butter,  salted  fish,  and  rice  have  been  expressly  declared 
contraband  at  different  times.  In  1793  Lord  Howe's  fleet 
was  sent  out  with  orders  to  seize  neutral  ships  carrying  corn 
to  France,  and  confiscate  their  cargoes.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact,  as  Lord  George  Hamilton  reminded  Sir  W.  Har- 
■COURT,  that  France  declared  rice  contraband  in  the  recent 
Tonquin  war,  and  that  England  allowed  the  pretension 
after  a  little  mewing  from  Sir  William's  colleague,  Lord 
Granville.  We  shall  not  be  so  weak  as  to  ask  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  devote  his  volatile  mind  to  getting  up  the 
facts.  After  all,  why  should  he  buy  a  second-hand 
"  Wheaton,"  still  less  spend  laborious  days  over  Sir 
William  Scott's  judgments,  when  the  House  listens  to  his 
chatter  as  if  it  meant  something  %  But,  then,  how  valu- 
able the  opinions  of  the  House  must  be  on  the  question 
whether  the  declaration  of  Paris  may  be  trusted  to  keep 
our  food-supply  open  ! 

After  a  brief  digression  on  promotion  in  the  navy — of 
which  something  will  be  said  later — the  House  launched 
into  another  of  its  beloved  and  woolly  conversations — this 
time  on  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy's  motion,  "  That  the  ports  and 
^'  coaling  stations  held  for  naval  purposes  should  be  under 
'*  naval  and  not  military  control."  This  is  the  sort  of  pro- 
posal which  is  certain  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing  now-a- 
days.  There  is  a  flavour  of  "  organization  "  about  it  which  is 
exceeding  savoury.  And  yet  one  would  really  like  to  know 
what  it  means.  For  instance,  what  is  the  definition  of  a 
port  held  for  a  naval  purpose?  Madras  and  Bombay  may  be 
equally  used  as  a  basis  of  operations  for  troops  who  are  to 
fight  inland,  or  as  a  starting  place  for  ships  which  are  to 
fight  at  sea.  Is  their  purpose,  then,  military  or  naval  or 
both  1  It  cannot  be  merely  naval  if  they  are  a  military 
basis,  and  it  would  therefore  be  outrageous,  on  the  principles 
which  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy  has  taken  over  all  standing 
from  General  Jervois,  to  put  them  under  naval  control. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  blue-jacket  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  red-coat  gander.  If  each  service  is  to  govern 
the  things  which  pertain  to  it  for  itself,  what  becomes 
of  unity  of  administration  ?  It  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  modern  administrative  reformer  that  he  talks  of  a 
change  of  this  kind  as  if  it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a 
principle,  and  then  proceed  to  work  out  the  practical  appli- 
cation. But  in  such  a  case  the  how  is  everything.  The 
moment  one  goes  from  the  vague  and  meaningless  gene- 
rahty  to  the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  the  thing 
is  to  be  done,  difficulties  start  up  at  every  step.  Nobody 
appears  to  have  spent  a  moment  in  thinking  where  the 
fifty  thousand  men,  who  must  be  added  to  the  navy  if  it  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  fortified  ports,  are  to  be  found.  They 
must  either  be  transferred  from  the  army,  which  of  course 
would  be  diminished  by  exactly  that  number  of  men,  or 
raised  by  fresh  enlistment.  In  the  first  case  the  question 
arises  whether  they  are  to  be  kept  on  on  their  present 
terms  of  pay  and  service,  or  assimilated  to  the  marines.  In 
the  second  case  it  would  have  to  be  settled  whether  the 
necessary  fifty  thousand  are  to  be  added  to  existing  forces  at 
an  enormous  expense,  or  whether  a  proportionate  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  would  be  retired  and  disbanded  to 
make  room  for  them.  Does  Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  or  any- 
body else,  think  Parliament  would  listen  to  the  first  suc^- 
gestion  1  Has  he  attempted  to  realize  what  the  second 
would  mean  ?  When  the  transfer  has  taken  place  would 
the  country  retain  or  lose  the  power  to  call  its  reo-ulars 
out  of  the  garrisons  and  replace  them  by  Militia  1  If  it  is 
to  retain  the  right,  would  the  men  be  under  the  Admiralty 
or  the  War  Office  when  the  course  of  the  campaign  had 
carried  them  to  Candahar,  say ;  and  are  the  Militia  also  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Admiralty?  The  proposal  that  we 
should  resign  the  right  to  call  out  the  garrisons  is  really  too 
imbecile  to  need  an  answer.  To  bring  our  string  of  questions 
to  an  end— Who  is  to  command  in  the  ports— a  marine 
officer  or  a  naval  man  ?  If  he  is  a  marine  officer,  he  will 
only  be  a  soldier  after  all.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  he 
should  be  a  naval  man,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  treat  it  with 


patience.  We  will  not  be  so  wanting  in  charity  to  our 
fellow-man  as  to  suppose  that  anybody  actually  proposes 
that  the  same  officer  should  command  the  squadron  and  the 
port.  The  forked  radish  who  proposed  this  would,  of 
course,  be  Mr.  Carlyle's  long-sought  friend,  the  very 
greatest  fool  in  all  the  world.  And  yet  the  alternative  pro- 
posal, that  sailor  officers  should  be  taken  from  the  sea  to 
which  they  are  elaborately  bred,  and  turned  into  soldier 
officers  for  the  dullest  kind  of  military  work,  is  but  a  shade 
less  drivellingly  silly.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what 
reason  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  has  for  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  sort  of  difference  which  he  says  arose 
during  the  Russian  war  scare  between  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  Hong  Kong  and  the  admiral  on  the  station  would 
not  arise  between  two  naval  men  of  whom  one  was  responsible 
for  the  port,  and  the  other  for  the  ships. 

The  brief  interlude  on  promotion  from  the  ranks  in  the 
navy,  which  was  sandwiched  between  Sir  John  Colomb  and 
Sir  J.  P.  Hennessy,  was  rather  peculiarly  pointless  and  puz- 
zling. We  have  considerable  sympathy  with  the  line  taken  by 
Captain  Price  in  regard  to  such  promotions,  but  we  cannot 
quite  make  out  what  he  is  asking  the  Admiralty  to  do. 
Xobody  denies  that  it  has  the  power  to  give  commissions 
to  men  from  before  the  mast.  In  fact,  commissions  have, 
as  Lord  George  Hamilton  reminded  the  House,  been  so 
given  in  a  few  cases  of  late  years.  There  is  no  suggestion 
from  any  quarter  that  the  power  should  be  taken  away. 
We  cannot  agree  with  Captain  Price  that  promotions 
from  the  ranks  should  not  be  given  for  special  acts  of 
gallantry.  He  is,  no  doubt,  quite  right  in  saying  that  a 
man  may  be  perfectly  brave,  and  yet  not  fit  for  the  quarter- 
deck. Yet  we  should  incline  to  say  that  the  proper  rule 
would  be  that  the  otherwise  fit  man  should  be  promoted  for 
special  service.  It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  adopt  the 
French  practice  of  promoting  a  certain  proportion  of  war- 
rant officers.  The  practice  would  probably  do  the  service 
no  harm  ;  but  whether  it  would  be  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  the  men  so  promoted  is  a  question  on  which  we  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  warrant  officers  themselves. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  everything  depends  on  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  is  done.  If  promotions  are  given  as  a 
concession  to  the  "  democratic  spirit  of  the  age "  or  to 
"  show  sympathy,"  they  will  be  pessirni  exempli  ;  but  that 
the  brave  and  capable  man  who  serves  "  before  the  mast  " 
should  be  made  an  officer  when  he  has  shown  that  he  is  fit 
to  be  an  officer  is  not  only  just  and  reasonable,  but  is,  in 
spite  of  all  the  sciolists  in  the  world,  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  uniform  historic  practice  of  Her  Majesty's  navy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  from  a  motive  we  are  unable 
to  understand,  to  prove  that  promotion  from  before  the 
mast  was,  if  not  unknown,  at  least  almost  always  merely 
formal  in  the  old  navy.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Macaulay's 
account  of  the  "  singular  kind  of  descent  "  which  connected 
Mings,  Narborough,  and  Shovel  is  unfounded.  Macaulay 
could  be  inaccurate  enough,  but  it  is  not  the  case  that  every 
puny  whipster  can  get  his  sword.  His  statement  as  to  the 
humble  birth  of  Mings  is  based  on  the  evidence  of  Pepys, 
who  knew  him  well,  and  as  to  Shovel's  on  the  word  of 
TiNDAL,  who  was  commonly  accurate  and  well  informed. 
But  as  to  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  detail  hereafter. 


THE  WESLEY  CENTENARY. 

ON  Monday  last,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  and  following  it,  some  excellent 
persons,  and  some  not  so  excellent,  were  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  death  of  John  Wesley.  Every 
one,  according  to  an  old  doctrine  with  which  we  thoroughly 
hold,  is  punished  par  ou  il  a  peclie ;  and  the  soul  of  Wesley, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  must  be  sufficiently  plagued  to 
think  that  the  chief  celebrants  of  the  anniversary  were 
Archdeacon  Farrar  for  the  Church  which  he  himself  con- 
ceived himself  never  to  have  left,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  for  the  body  which,  if  he  had  been  allowed,  he 
would  have  founded  within  that  Church.  On  this  head  we 
need  say  no  more.  Nor  is  it  very  necessary  to  dwell  long 
on  the  past  or  present  characteristics  of  Wesleyanism  as 
a  Nonconformist  body.  Though  far  from  being  the  old- 
est, it  is  infinitely  the  most  respectable,  in  the  honour- 
able and  not  the  satirical  sense  of  that  word,  of  such 
societies.  Its  ministers  are  not  infrequently  what  we  have 
described  their  founder  as  being,  despite  the  heavy  dis- 
advantage which  they  voluntarily  underwent  in  cutting 
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themselves  away  from  the  Church  of  the  nation.  They  long 
set  their  faces  wholly  against,  and  to  this  day  are  com- 
paratively little  affected  by,  the  sectarian  rage  of  Noncon- 
formists generally  against  the  Church  and  against  all 
institutions  and  political  opinions  which  support  that 
Church.  Their  abstract  theology  is  for  the  most  part  (we 
are  speaking  of  the  orthodox  or  Arminian  Methodists) 
sound  ;  their  theological  scholarship  not  seldom  consider- 
able. It  is  a  commonplace  not  less  true  and  much  less 
false  than  most  commonplaces  that,  but  for  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  their  birth, 
they  would  probably  have  formed  nothing  more  sectarian 
than  the  English  Church  Union  is  now  in  the  Church  or 
the  Primrose  League  in  the  State,  and  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  absorbed  in  its  essence  after  leaven- 
ing it.  Their  disciplinary  constitution,  though  containing 
many  things  repugnant  to  the  highest,  perhaps  to  any 
high,  ideal  of  Churchmanship,  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
appealing  in  a  very  singular  way  to  the  lower  middle-class 
of  this  country.  Whether  they  are  "  ower  bad  for  bless- 
"  ing  "  is  a  point  on  which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called 
to  express  a  decided  opinion  here  ;  it  is  certain  that  at  least 
the  best  children  of  one  of  the  best  and  highest  Churchmen 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century  are  "  ower  gude  "  for  utter 
banning. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  which  cannot  but  be  inte- 
resting, and  need  not  be  invidious  to  handle.  It  is  the 
curious  similarity  of  the  Hauj)t-Idee,  the  central  notion 
which  turned,  not  to  good,  but  to  ill,  in  the  cases  of  Wesley 
and  of  the  famous  ecclesiastic  who  succeeded  him  in  history 
and  fate  a  century  later.  Both  Wesley  and  Newman  were 
wrecked  by  their  excessive  individualism  in  religion,  though 
both  had  the  excuse  that  in  their  days  the  impersonal 
view  of  religion  had  turned  to  something  like  personal 
irreligion.  Both  were  egotists  and  taught  egotism  in 
religious  matters,  Wesley  elaborating  a  wonderful  sys- 
tem of  his  own,  in  order  to  secure  the  cultivation  of 
it,  and  Newman  falling  back  on  the  old  organization 
which  provided  for  that — and  for  many  other  things — 
already.  Neither  seems  to  have  observed  that  in  the  central 
formula  of  the  Christian  faith  "  I "  occurs  only  in  the 
phrase  "I  believe";  "  My,"  "  Me,"  "Mine"  nowhere.  They 
were  not  content  to  accept  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  the  Forgiveness  of  sins,  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  Life  everlasting.  They  must 
have  the  Church  which  satisfies  and  sanctifies  me,  my 
private  membership  in  the  Communion,  the  forgiveness  of 
my  sins,  the  re.suri'ection  of  my  body,  the  Life  everlasting 
made  sure  by  patent  to  me.  They  were  so  anxious  to  be  in 
the  fold  that  they  must  needs  build  one  for  themselves,  and 
climb  into  it  privily.  They  could  not  rise  to  the  great 
conception  of  the  Church  as  something  loftier  than  its 
members,  as  existing  for  something  else  than  merely  for 
them,  though  assuredly  for  them  likewise,  as  being,  how- 
ever faintly,  the  image  and  reflection  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  not  an  ingenious  machine  for  procuring  from 
Him  advantages  for  its  members — as  something  to  which 
it  is  an  infinite  honour  and  privilege,  not  a  profitable 
dividend-bringing  benefice,  to  belong.  And  so,  not  being 
of  it,  they  went  out  from  it — reluctantly,  not  wholly 
as  traitors,  and  after  doing  to  the  Church  itself  no  small 
good,  by  recalling  it  to  a  sense  of  its  shortcomings  and 
faults,  in  the  first  place,  and  by  leaving  a  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  egotistic  piety  and  personal  religion  in  the 
second. 


FORTUNE  DU  BOISGOBEY. 

EVERY  novel-reader  whose  manhood  has  not  been 
sapped  by  culture  must  regret  the  death  of  M.  Fortune 
DU  Boisgobey.  The  author  of  so  many  entrancing  tales, 
without  an  ounce  of  analysis  to  the  ton,  has  passed  away  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  was  not 
a  "  stylist."  He  knew  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  yoi(,  knew 
what  he  meant  to  say,  and  he  never  tied  himself  up  in  a 
tangle  of  adjectives,  he  never  stumbled  about  among 
epigrams  of  dubious  point  and  edge.  The  manner  of 
Fortune  was  clear  as  sunlight  on  those  gallant  blades 
of  his  which  are  always  flashing  and  fighting  in  all 
manner  of  likely  or  unlikely  places.  He  was  born  be- 
fore a  great  deal  of  nonsense  came  in,  and  though 
he  kept  bravely  up  with  the  slang  of  the  period,  he 
steered  clear  of  its  psychology,  and  few  novelists  have  been 
more  entirely  free  from  theological  or  social  speculation.  In 


fact,  he  was  a  story-teller,  of  the  ancient  kind,  and  dear  tO' 
those  who  like  to  take  their  stories  neat,  as  also  their  blas- 
phemy, their  sedition,  their  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  other 
condiments  of  the  literary  banquet.  The  words  of  a  novel- 
ist, whose  own  style  has  been  reckoned  fine,  and  who  was 
certainly  addicted  to  moralizing,  prove  that  he,  at  least,, 
would  have  loved  our  lost  Fortune.  "  1  like  mine  strong," 
"  hot  with,  and  no  mistake,"  says  the  author  of  Vanity 
Fair;  "no  love-making:  no  observations  about  society: 
"  little  dialogue,  except  where  the  characters  are  bullying 
"  each  other :  plenty  of  fighting :  and  a  villain  in  the 
"  cupboard,  who  is  to  sufier  torture  just  before  Finis.'' 
M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey  satisfied  these  simple,  these 
rational,  and  laudable  tastes.  As  the  huanaco  of  Southern 
America,  when  death  draws  near,  flies  to  a  far-off  refuge, 
whither  his  kin  have  fled  and  where  they  have  died  since 
the  Glacial  epoch,  so  the  novel-reader,  persecuted  by 
culture,  and  theology,  and  epigram,  and  pessimism,  flies  tO' 
the  romances  of  Boisgobey,  and  is  at  peace. 

This  author  appealed  to  the  millions  who  don't  buy 
books,  but  who  take  their  fiction  "  hot  with "  in  the 
feuilhtons  of  the  Petit  Journal  and  other  serials.  His 
books  did  not  run  into  many  editions,  though,  for  all  wo 
know,  the  editions  may  have  been  large.  In  England,  at 
least,  some  editions  of  novels  number  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies,  while  ten  thousand  is  the  stint  in  other  cases. 
This  is  probably  not  the  French  fashion,  but  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  Fortune's  public  was  a  public  of  the. 
newspapers.  His  career  had  several  stages.  He  began 
with  novels  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  and  gradu- 
ally worked  his  way  down  into  modern  life.  He  hacT 
an  intermediate  stage  in  Ou  est  Zenohie  ?  Where  was- 
Zenobie]  Was  she  built  up  in  that  hollow  pillar  ?  Was- 
she  masquerading  in  male  attire  ?  We  I'egret  to  say  that 
we  have  never  solved  this  problem.  Then  came  L'J^piuf/le 
Rose,  which  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend.  The  villain- 
here  is  a  duellist,  who,  by  preference,  tools  with  the  sword, 
and  has  a  deadly  thrust  in  the  Italian  fashion.  His  victims 
are  generally  hit  in  the  eye.  He  fights  a  duel  on  a  billiard- 
table  ;  but  his  best  is  with  pistols  in  the  Catacombs,  whilo 
the  Carbonari  are  waiting  upstairs  to  slay  him  as  a  traitor. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  his  bullet  carries  off  the  hammer 
of  the  hero's  pistol ;  but  we  are  not  alarmed.  The  hero  is 
smoking  a  cigar,  and  we  know  that  he  will  throw  open  the 
pan  of  his  weapon,  and  use  it  as  a  cannon,  lighting  the 
powder  in  the  pan  with  the  end  of  his  weed.  A  cheerful 
scene  with  a  dead  body  in  a  sedan-chair  pleased  the  author 
so  much  that  he  also  introduced  it  into  the  heroic  adven- 
tures of  Margot  la  Bulafree.  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant  has 
played  the  same  kind  of  trick,  and  in  Bel  Ami  has 
plagiarized  from  a  short  story  of  his  own.  In  his  later 
years  Fortune  preferred  to  write  of  modern  Paris.  He 
took  a  villain  who  was  a  Brazilian  adventurer ;  he  took  a 
hero  who  was  a  fast  but  good-hearted  young  fellow  ;  ho 
took  an  imjcnue,  a  great  deal  of  baccarat,  many  dis- 
guises, plenty  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  a  lady  of 
pleasure  with  an  excellent  heart,  a  diving-bell,  a  treasure, 
a  dead  body,  a  chopped  off  hand,  a  tress  of  yellow  hair,  an 
old  chateau  in  Britanny ;  with  these  simple  ingredients  he 
produced  scores  of  stories,  all  very  like  each  other,  and  all 
very  good  reading,  absolutely  destitute  of  instruction.  The 
best,  no  doubt,  is  Le  Crime  de  I'Opera.  Given  a  lady 
stabbed  in  her  box  in  the  opera,  a  Japanese  knife  sticking  fast 
in  her  heart,  who  did  it  ?  You  never  guess  till  you  are  told 
at  the  end.  The  sale  by  auction  of  the  fur  great-coat  is  a 
great  scene.  Le  Crime  de  VOmnihits  is  also  good,  though  the 
curari  is  not  very  scientifically  managed.  There  is  much 
excitement  in  Le  Secret  de  Berthe.  We  have  a  weakness 
for  Le  Collier  d'Acier  and  Ze  Bac.  In  Une  Affaire  Myste- 
rieuse  a  velocipede  of  an  early  type  is  useful,  and  in 
L\iffaire  Mata-pan  we  are  reminded  of  The  Moonstone.  In 
some  adventures  with  a  diving-bell  M.  Boisgobey  crosses 
the  path  of  Mr.  James  Payn.  If  either  writer  borrowed 
from  the  other,  it  certainly  was  not  the  Englishman,  who 
is  as  averse  to  the  study  of  foreign  languages  as  M.  Jules' 
LemaJtre.  M.  Boisgobey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
well  posted  in  English.  He  became  at  last  the  Hawley 
Smart  of  the  French  Turf. 

In  Le  Plongeur  his  Yorkshire  trainer,  Gobson  (appa- 
rently a  compound  of  two  names  fiimiliar  in  contemporary 
minstrelsy)  is  a  pearl.  Gobson,  fishing  for  carp  at  Chan- 
tilly,  becomes  a  friend  of  the  French  hero,  and  makes  his. 
fortunes  with  the  present  of  a  mare.  Le  Fils  du  Plongeur 
is  a  sadly  degenerate  scion  of  this  illustrious  sire.  Such  were 
the  studies  of  M.  Boisgobey,  such  his  simple  elementary  nar- 
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rative.  Like  all  great  novelists — Dickens  with  Thackeray, 
Fielding  with  Richardson — he  had  his  mate  and  rival,  M. 
XA^^ER  DE  MoNTEPiN.  They  were  like,  yet  unlike.  Fortune 
was  the  more  aristocratic,  Xavier  the  stronger  in  virtuous 
milliners,  abducted  by  evil  but  finally  disappointed  men. 
XA^^ER  has  the  larger  and  richer  brush.  Fortune  is  the  more 
elegant  and  accomplished  artist.  At  his  very  best  he  was 
the  equal  of  Gaboriau,  but  he  rarely  maintained  himself 
on  this  eminence.  Like  Mr.  Thackeray,  he  might  have 
said,  "  I  don't  like  a  melancholy  finis.  I  never  read  the 
"  history  of  a  consumptive  heroine."  To  his  heroes  he  always 
"  gave  quarter,"  to  his  villains,  unlike  Thackeray,  he  was 
severe.  He  would  have  hanged  Colonel  Altamont,  to 
the  sorrow  of  all.  He  would  have  drowned  Dr.  Firmin 
and  Mr.  Tufton  Hunt,  not  pitying  "  Firmtn's  ghastly  ftxce 
"  amid  the  crowd  of  shuddering  people  on  that  reeling  deck 
"  in  the  lonely  ocean."  Drowned  him  !  He  would  have 
boUed  him  after  the  recipe  of  Mr.  James  Payn,  "  A  chacun 
"  selon  ses  a?uvres,"  said  this  brave  moralist,  at  the  close  of 
every  tale.  He  wound  his  stones  up ;  he  heaped  the  sympa- 
thetic with  favours ;  he  put  the  bad  to  awful  ends.  He  was 
ever  on  the  side  of  goodness,  as  he  understood  it ;  he  never 
dabbled  in  nastiness,  his  worthy  pages  are  clean.  He 
lightened  many  a  tedious  hour,  he  amused  many  a  heavy 
heart,  and  one  could  always  read  him  "  with  the  most 
"  fearful  contentment  of  mind."  In  fact,  he  wrote  the 
novels  which  Thackeray  only  wished  he  could  write,  "  in 
"  which  there  should  be  no  cynicism,  no  reflections,  no 
"  vulgarity  (and  so  forth),  but  an  incident  in  every  other 
page,  a  villain,  a  battle,  a  mystery,  in  every  chapter." 
We  bid  farewell  to  Fortune  with  sorrow,  gratitude,  and  a 
kind  of  respect.  He  gave  himself  no  airs,  he  never  talked 
about  Art,  but  he  achieved  his  end — he  amused. 


EGYPT. 

THERE  is  real  interest,  as  well  as  real  importance,  in 
the  questions  which  Mr.  Labouchere  perseveringly 
put  to  Sir  Jajles  Fergusson  on  Monday,  and  which  were 
taken  up  again,  though  not,  as  was  announced,  by 
Mr.  John  Morley,  on  Thursday.  Amidst  the  usual 
fencing,  Mr.  Labouchere  got  out  of  the  Under-Secre- 
tary one  sufficiently  satisfactory  answer  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  does  not  consider  that  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Soudan  constitutes  an  abandonment  of  the  sovereignty 
of  it ;  and  to  this  principle  we  hope  that  Ministers  will 
xinflinchingly  adhere.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  commits 
neither  Egypt  nor  the  occupiers  and  advisers  of  Egypt  to 
any  dangerous  responsibilities,  and  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded by  any  reasonable  person  as  inconsistent  with  the 
policy  of  the  original  withdrawal.  We  disagreed,  and  dis- 
agree, with  that  policy  ;  we  think  it  not  the  least  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  many  woful  blunders ;  we  think  it 
a  short-sighted,  an  inglorious,  and,  if  anybody  cares 
to  take  that  tone,  a  grossly  inhuman  policy.  We  are 
certain  that  it  will  have  to  be  reversed  some  day,  and 
that,  if  it  is  not  reversed  by  Egypt,  or  some  protector 
of  Egypt,  going  to  Khartoum  and  Wadelai,  it  will  be 
reversed  by  somebody  else  coming  from  Wadelai  and 
Khartoum.  But  we  do  not  know  that  it  ought  to  be 
reversed  immediately,  and  we  are  quite  certain  that,  whether 
it  is  reversed  immediately  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  the 
original  withdrawal  would  be  no  argument  against  the 
reversal,  even  if  that  withdrawal  had  been  as  wise  and 
as  justifiable  as  we  hold  it  to  have  been  unjustifiable  and 
unwise.  Mr.  Labouchere,  of  course,  never  troubles  him- 
self about  the  reasonableness  of  the  proceedings  he  advo- 
cates or  denounces — "all's  one  for  that."  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  act  with  him  are  incapable  of  reasoning  or 
understanding  reason.  But  we  should  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
MoRLEY  or  from  somebody  else  whether  it  is  contended  that, 
as  a  general  principle,  the  fact  of  having  gone  away  from 
a  place  absolutely  disentitles  you  from  ever  going  back 
there.  Let  us  suppose,  in  order  to  fall  into  line  with 
such  persons  to  some  extent,  or  at  least  to  render  argument 
possible,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in  forcing  the 
Khedive  to  withdraw.  Let  us  grant  that  Egypt  was  then 
too  weak,  too  disordered,  and  too  heavily  burdened  finan- 
cially to  hold  the  Soudan,  much  more  to  recover  her  lost 
hold  on  it ;  that  it  was  either  really  no  business  of  England's, 
or  hopeless  to  get  Englishmen  to  think  it  their  business ; 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  "jouk  and  let  the 
"  jaw  gang  by."  Does  any  capable  person  soberly  and 
eei'iousiy  contend  that  such  a  withdrawal  estops  the  with- 
drawing party  from   ever  attempting  to  recover  his 


sovereignty,  however  much  improved  he  may  be  in  power 
and  resources,  however  clear  it  may  be  that  the  wave  of 
foreign  invasion  to  which  he  yielded  is  subsiding,  however 
necessary  the  restoration  of  civilized  government  may  be 
shown  to  be,  however  obvious  it  may  become  that  a 
peaceful  frontier  is  impossible  if  a  no  man's  land  is  allowed 
beyond  it  % 

If  those  about  Mr.  Morley  are  bold  enough  to  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  we  shall  admire  their 
courage  and  their  consistency,  even  if  we  are  forced  to  hold 
a  lower  opinion  than  we  hold  at  present  of  their  intelligence, 
or  their  honesty,  or  both.  But  if  they  cannot  go  quite 
this  length,  what  good  object  do  they  expect  to  achieve  by 
such  perpetual  worrying  as  that  referred  to  above  ?  No 
answer  that  they  can  possibly  receive  will  bind  the  Govern- 
ment, though  every  answer,  in  the  present  temper  of  France, 
may  hamper  and  damage  the  country.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  English  Ministry,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election, 
is  likely  to  start  a  wild-goose  chase  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  equally  certain  that  no  Egyptian  Government 
will  risk  its  new-found  surplus  by  duplicating  the  Hicks 
expedition.  On  the  other  hand,  their  conduct  may  prevent 
and  must  impede  the  quiet,  inexpensive,  and  almost  peace- 
able restoration  of  fertile  regions,  little  by  little,  to  peace 
and  prosperity.  We  are  very  well  aware  that  in  using 
argument  of  this  kind  we  are  speaking  to  ears  for  the  most 
part  wilfully  deaf.  But  there  are  times  and  seasons  for 
giving  the  impenitent  a  place  of  penitence. 


SLOW  AND  SURE. 

IORD  JUSTICE  BOWEN,  in  the  essay  on  Legal  His- 
J  tory  which  he  contributed  to  Mr.  Humphry  Ward's 
Jubilee  volumes,  remarks  that  the  old  Court  of  Chancery 
was  an  almost  unrivalled  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
truth.  It  had,  however,  one  drawback.  The  truth  was 
seldom  discovered  until  every  one  interested  in  it  was  dead. 
The  case  of  Howe  v.  Burchardt  only  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  a  special  jury  for  twelve 
days.  But,  considering  the  nature  of  the  claim,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  it  was  ultimately  found  to  rest,  the 
amount  of  time  spent  upon  it  was  perhaps  excessive.  No- 
body can  say  that  the  Courts  have  not  enough  to  do. 
Most  of  the  common  law  judges  are  away  on  Circuit,  and 
in  Chancery  the  arrears  are  so  great  that  the  Government 
are  again  being  pressed  to  propose  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  judge.  Yet  anything  more  leisurely  than  the 
conduct  of  Howe  v.  Burchardt  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine,  and  quite  impossible  to  cite.  The  story  was 
indeed  rather  a  complicated  one,  and  the  plaintiff's  evidence 
was  not  very  easy  to  follow.  But  when  once  the  whole  of; 
the  facts  came  out,  the  complexity  vanished,  and  the  issn.e 
became  as  clear  as  day.  Mr.  Howe  made  a  demand  vipon 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Ashton  which  Mr. 
Ashton's  executors  refused  to  satisfy,  and  hence  this  twelve- 
days'  trial.  Mr.  Ashton  is  said  to  have  been  eccentric,  and 
to  have  fastened  his  garments  with  bits  of  string.  There 
is  a  Virgilian  precedent  for  thorns,  "points"  have  a  good 
record,  and  it  is  impossible  to  hold  that  a  man  who  eschev/s 
buttons  must  be  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs. 
Mr.  Ashton  loved  solitude,  like  Andrew  Marvell,  and  is 
said  to  have  also  loved  a  French  lady ;  so  that  he  may 
have  aimed  at  a  life  of  transition  and  contrast.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  French  lady,  like  other  things  in  tlie 
plaintiff's  narrative,  was  a  myth.  Mr.  Howe,  who,  like 
Mr.  Bottles,  is  not  a  man  of  delicacy,  represents  himself 
as  having  been  "  at  best  no  better  than  a  go-between."  He 
was  once  a  railway  porter,  which  may  account  for  his 
civility  and  anxiety  to  oblige.  He  afterwards  acted  as 
carting  agent  to  two  railways,  which  would  explain  his 
ability  to  advance  cash.  As,  however,  Mr.  Ashton  was 
himself  a  rich  man,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
particular  reason  why  he  should  have  resorted  to  Mr.  Howe. 
Mr.  Howe  declares  that  about  three  years  ago  he  advanced 
three  hundred  pounds  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  borrowed 
two  hundred  pounds  from  his  wife's  relations,  to  give  the 
French  lady  at  Newhaven.  Nearly  two  years  afterwards 
he  advanced  three  thousand  pounds,  and  gave  them  to  the 
French  lady  at  King's  Cross.  On  this  occasion  he  told  two 
guards  what  his  business  was,  and  these  he  called  as  wit- 
nesses at  the  trial.  He  also  proved  the  existence  of  guaran- 
tees in  his  favour  on  Mr.  Ashton's  bank  to  the  amount  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 
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Mr.  Howe  was  further,  he  says,  engaged  by  Mr.  Asiiton 
to  compromise  a  ilemaml  put  forward  by  the  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  llailvvay  Company  for  damage 
caused  by  Mr.  Ashton's  coal-mines.  For  this  service  Mr. 
Howe  was  to  be  paid  at  the  modest  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
This,  with  three  hundred  advanced  to  the  French  lady 
beyond  the  guarantees,  and  seventy-five  pounds  for  attend- 
ance at  railway  stations,  made  up  the  sum  which  Mr.  Howe 
sovight  to  recover  from  the  executors  of  the  estate.  For  this 
sum,  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  he  produced 
a  cheque,  which  he  said  Mr.  Ashtox  had  drawn  to  his 
order  on  the  22nd  of  December,  18S9.  On  the  25th  of 
December  in  that  year  Mr.  AsnxoN  died.  Whether  he  was 
capable  of  attending  to  business  on  the  22nd  is  in  dispute, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  on  both  sides.  The  cheque  did 
not  belong  to  his  book,  but  to  Mr.  Howe's.  Tlie  signature 
was  "  B.  AsHTON,"  instead  of  the  usual  "  Bexj.  Asjiton." 
The  manager  of  Ashton's  bank  said  that  it  was  never 
presented,  and  that  if  it  had  been  presented  he  should 
not  have  honoured  it,  because  the  counter-signature  of 
a  clerk,  which  Mr.  Ashtox  had  prescribed  as  necessary, 
was  wanting.  Moreover,  the  promissory-note  which  pur- 
ported to  have  been  received  by  Mr.  Howe's  "  wife's  rela- 
"  tions  "  in  1888  was  stamped  with  the  date  of  1890,  and  if 
the  figure  "  7  "  was  made  by  Mr.  Ashtox,  he  must  have 
made  it,  for  some  reason  which  did  not  appear,  in  imitation 
of  Mr.  Howe.  When  these  rather  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable facts  had  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Justice  Wills, 
not  hastily,  recklessly,  nor  prematurely,  but  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  proceedings,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  withdrew  from 
the  case.  Mr.  Willis,  indeed,  fought  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  had  at  last  to  be  reminded  by  the  judge  that  he  must 
either  remain  or  retire.  But  retire  he  finally  did,  and 
certainly  would  not  have  done  so  unless  compelled  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  The  jury  having  found  for  the 
defendant  on  all  points,  it  remains  for  the  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  The 
plaintifli"  may,  of  course,  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  that  he  brought  his  action  in  good 
faith.  If  he  be  innocent,  he  must  desire  the  opportunity. 
If  he  be  guilty,  he  deserves  a  far  heavier  punishment  than 
the  payment  of  his  adversary's  costs.  Executors  ought  to 
be  protected  against  a  species  of  extortion  to  which  they 
are  peculiarly  liable,  and  against  which  it  is  peculiarly 
difficult'for  them  to  defend  themselves. 


THE  "ONE  MAN"  DEBATE  AND  DIVISION. 

THE  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  motion  which  Mr. 
Stansfeld  brought  forward  on  Tuesday  was  the 
majority  by  which  it  was  defeated.  One  hundred  and 
eighty- nine  persons  voted  in  favour  of  the  proposition, 
and  291  against  it.  Mr.  Arxold  Morley's  five-thonged 
whip  seems  to  have  been  exercised  without  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  that  formidable  instrument. 
The  minority  corresponds  to  a  unit  with  the  Gladstonian 
strength  as  it  stood  when  Parliament  met  late  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  The  bye-elections,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much,  did  not  swell  it  as  they  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  do.  The  sixteen  seats  which  the  Gladstonians 
have  gained,  counting,  as  the  political  arithmeticians  are 
always  careful  to  remind  us,  as  thirty-two  on  a  division, 
went  absolutely  for  nothing.  On  the  other  side,  there  was 
something  of  that  laxity  of  attendance  which  is  always 
observable  among  the  supporters  of  a  Government  which 
has  been  four  or  five  years  in  office.  At  the  beginning  of 
a  Parliament  every  member,  cKpecially  if  ho  be  new  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  thinks  that  everything  depends  upon 
his  individual  vote.  He  is  proud  of  the  number  of 
divisions  which  he  attends,  and  keeps  up  a  competitive  and 
comparative  reckoning  of  his  prowess  in  this  way  in 
contrast  with  that  of  others.  In  course  of  time  this  en- 
thusiasm of  virtue  dies  away.  The  good-boy  feeling  gives 
way  to  a  sort  of  bad-boy  feeling ;  and,  as  a  schoolboy  is 
proud  of  his  playing  the  truant  and  generally  defying  his 
pastors  and  masters,  so  the  average  Ministerialist,  who 
began  by  boasting  of  the  number  of  divisions  he  has  taken 
part  in,  ends  by  exulting  in  the  number  of  divisions  which 
he  has  stayed  away  from,  and  blasphemes  Mr.  Akers 
Douglas.  Hardened  offenders  have  been  known  to  declare 
that  they  make  a  point  of  throwing  the  "  Whips  " — the 
circulars  so  named — into  the  waste-paper  basket  without 
looking  at  them. 

This  is  an  extreme  case  ;  but  it  illustrates  a  general 


tendency.  Actual  desertions  are  few;  demoralization  is 
general.  The  Ministerial  majority  on  Tuesday  was  short 
by  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  votes  of  the  present  Con- 
servative strength  of  the  House  of  Commons,  leaving  out 
the  Liberal-Unionists,  of  whom  between  forty  and  fifty 
voted  with  Ministers.  The  attendance  of  both  branches 
of  the  Unionist  party  was,  therefore,  much  less  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  A  muster  not  more  than  ordi- 
narily fair  would  have  added  some  scores  of  votes  to 
the  Ministerial  majority.  We  are  not  complaining ;  we 
are  only  explaining.  The  diminution  of  majorities  on 
divisions  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  diminution 
of  the  strength  on  the  paper  of  the  Parliamentary 
majority.  That  is  a  part  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whatever  the  complexion  of  the 
Government.  Urgent  private  affairs  become  more  urgent 
with  every  succeeding  Session.  Members  are  imperatively 
summoned  to  Mashonaland  or  Monte  Carlo.  Health  bi-eaks 
down  beneath  the  strain  of  late  hours,  in  spite  of  the 
twelve  o'clock  rule  ;  and  invalids  are  ordered  by  the  doctors 
to  pursue  big  game  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  in 
Afi'iea,  or  to  hunt  the  tiger  in  India.  Satisfactory  as  a 
majority  of  102  seems,  and  is,  the  majority  was  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  breaking-up  of  the  Gladstoxe-Parnell 
alliance.  If  the  Irish  members  had  been  unanimous,  they 
might  have  pulled  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  more  than  half-way 
out  of  bed  ;  but  scarcely  a  baker's  dozen  of  them  went  into 
the  lobby.    More  than  threescore  and  ten  stayed  away. 

The  absence  of  the  Irish  members  was  probably  due  to 
several  motives.  Their  own  divisions  occupy  them  too 
exclusively  to  make  them  anxious  to  strengthen  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  division.  The  Parnellites  desire  rather  to  brush 
away  than  to  be  entangled  in  the  webs  of  the  Grand  Old 
Spider — as  the  Irish  chief,  with  some  recollection  of  a 
couplet  of  Pope's,  has  named  the  revered  head  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  McCarthyites  are  affronted  beyond 
measure  if  they  are  set  down  as  Gladstonites.  They  are 
afraid  of  being  taunted  as  the  allies,  and  even  tools,  of 
an  English  party.  It  is  likely  enough  that  on  some 
critical  occasion  they  may  desert  to  the  Conservative 
enemy,  just  to  show  how  independent  they  are,  and  how 
impossible  it  is  to  tamper  with  their  integrity.  Above  and 
beyond  all  these  considerations,  however,  was  the  reflection 
that  Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolution  implied  Mr.  Howorth's 
amendment.  The  doctrine  of  electoral  equality  involved 
in  the  one  man,  one  vote  principle  means  the  transfer  of 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  votes  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land, and  within  Ireland  itself  a  re  adjustment  of  the 
balance  of  political  power  between  Ulster  and  the  three 
other  provinces,  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Home  Rule  party,  Mr.  Stansfeld  possibly  saw  this ;  for 
he  dealt  very  gingerly  with  "the  one  man,  one  vote"  part 
of  this  compound  resolution,  preferring  to  dwell  on  the 
clauses  of  it  which  affirm  that  three  months'  residence 
shall  qualify  for  a  vote,  and  that  official  registration  super- 
intendents shall  be  appointed  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  accurate  lists  of  voters.  It  was  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  by  Mr.  Ritchie  as  fully  as  by 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  that  the  mechanism  of  registration  requires 
simplifying.  A  three  months'  qualification  would  probably 
mean,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  urged,  the  flooding  of  consti- 
tuencies with  new  voters  so  as  to  turn  elections.  If,  by 
easily  conceivable  arrangements,  the  present  minimum  term 
of  eighteen  months  were  made  the  actual  term,  there  would 
be  sufficient  security  for  a  genuinely  residential  qualification, 
without  vexatious  exclusions  through  the  operations  of  ill- 
devised  machinery.  As  to  the  official  lists  of  voters,  any 
Dr.  Koch's  remedy  which  would  expel  those  political  bacilli, 
the  party  registration  agents,  from  the  electoral  system 
would  be  a  boon. 

On  these  points  of  mechanism  Mr.  Stansfeld  spoke 
with  a  certain  mechanical  precision  and  efficiency.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  much  about  them.  They  were  simply 
the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  political  part  of  his  resolution, 
the  veil  hiding  a  change  of  substance  beneath  a  change  of 
form.  This  part  of  the  bu.siness  Mr.  Stansfeld,  very  much 
to  his  credit,  shirked.  In  introducing  him  last  week  to  the 
friendly  consideration  of  our  readers,  we  ventured  to  suggest 
that  he  had  been  chosen  for  the  task  because,  not  having 
been  a  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Administration, 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  understanding  for  maintaining 
the  property  qualification.  Even  with  this  point  in  his 
favour,  Mr.  Stansfeld  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  the 
matter  up.  He  announced  that  that  part  of  the  subject 
would  be  dealt  with   by  Sir  George  Treyelyan.  Sir 
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George  Treveltan  has  never  forgiven  himself  for  that 
aberration  of  independence  into  which  he  was  betrayed 
in  1 886.  He  has  thoroughly  learned  the  lesson  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  then  threatened  to  teach  him.  He  seems 
absolutely  to  court  humiliations.  He  eagerly  abases  him- 
self. In  monasteries  and  convents,  a  disobedient  brother 
or  sister  is,  it  is  said,  compelled  to  discharge  the  most 
revolting  offices  before  he  or  she  is  restored  to  favour. 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  seems  to  volunteer  such  offices. 
Apparently  he  relishes  them.  His  statement  that  the  Bill 
of  1884  would  for  a  generation  settle  the  question  of 
Reform  was  at  least  a  pledge  that  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  between  the  two  parties  in  virtue  of  which  it 
became  law  would  be  respected. 

What  were  those  terms  1  In  introducing  the  Bill 
(February  28,  1884)  Mr.  Gladstone  said  :— "  With  regard 
"  to  the  property  franchises,  we  maintain  the  property 
"  franchises  in  principle.  .  .  .  We  propose  that  they 
"  shall  remain  in  principle,  and  the  first  condition  that 
"  arises  is,  shall  they,  or  shall  they  not,  be  made  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  condition  of  residence  1  We  are  of  opinion, 
"  sir,  on  the  whole,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  they 
"  should  be  subject  to  the  condition  of  residence."  In 
his  speech  on  the  second  reading  (April  7,  1884)  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  that  credit  might  have  been  given  him 
for  his  refusal  to  confine  property  voting  to  the  cases  of 
residents  ;  and  he  added  that  his  motive  for  taking  this 
course  was  to  deprive  the  Opposition  of  an  excuse  for  reject- 
ing the  Bill.  If  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  had  replied, 
"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well ;  but  what  is  to  prevent  you, 
"  when  you  have  got  your  Bill,  from  taking  back  your  con- 
"  cession  some  six  or  seven  years  hence  ?  "  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  probably  have  said  that  this  suspicion  imputed 
treachery  to  him.  So  it  would  have  done ;  and  it  would 
have  been  justified.  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  to  the  case  of 
a  man  owning  half  a  county,  and  not  residing  in  it.  Even 
him,  bad  citizen  as  he  was,  he  would  allow  to  vote.  But  the 
case,  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  this.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolu- 
tion declares  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  in 
more  than  one  electoral  area  during  the  continuance  of  the 
same  register.  Is  no  one  a  resident  landlord  who  has  a 
house  in  London  ?  and  can  no  resident  country  gentleman 
have  a  London  house  ?  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  fond  of 
discoursing,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Bacon  and 
Abraham  Cowley,  about  the  pleasures  of  a  garden  in  the 
country.  We  suppose  he  has  a  house,  as  well  as  a  garden, 
and  lives  in  it.  Mr.  Stansfeld's  proposed  three  months' 
qualification  might  give  a  man  a  residential  qualification  in 
four  diOerent  electoral  districts.  The  fact  is  that  the  "  one 
"  man,  one  vote  "  principle  has  nothing  to  do  with  resi- 
dence or  non-residence,  and  those  terms  are  used  falsely  to 
suggest  absenteeism  and  a  neglect  of  the  duties  of  property 
and  neighbourhood.  Logically,  Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolution 
involves  equal  electoral  districts,  proportional  representa- 
tion, and,  indeed,  scrutin  de  liste  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom.  So  long  as  the  principle  of  local  representation 
is  maintained,  men  who  have  residences,  discharge  duties, 
and  bear  obligations  in  more  districts  than  one,  are  entitled 
to  have  a  voice  in  choosing  representatives  of  those  districts. 
Practically,  as  we  urged  last  week,  and  as  Mr.  Ritchie 
showed  on  Tuesday,  the  efiect  of  the  proposed  change  would 
not  be  very  considerable.  But  the  separation  of  political 
privileges  from  local  duties,  obligations,  and  burdens,  is  of 
mischievous  purport. 


LORD  SALISBURY  ON  TRA.DE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

"VrO  part  of  the  Prime  Minister's  interesting  and  thought- 
-Ll  ful  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce  the  other  night  is  better  calculated  to  reassure 
the  genuine  Conservative  and  to  discourage  the  sham  variety 
than  its  concluding  passage.  In  this  Lord  Salisbury  said 
but  a  few  timely  and  much-needed  words  on  the  subject  of 
the  forthcoming  Labour  Commission ;  but  to  that  class  of 
his  followers  who  have  been  looking  forward  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  body  as  to  a  new  enterprise  of  the  "  Whig- 
"  dishing  "  description  these  few  words  will  seem  all  too 
many.  "  The  Commission  is  not  issued,"  declared  the  Prime 
Minister,  "  because  we  have  any  doubt  in  our  own  minds 
"  on  the  principles  affecting  the  matters  which  are  in  dis- 
"  pute.  We  believe  there  are  many  facts  which  i  t  is  desirable 
"  to  ascertain.  We  doubt  not  that  there  is  much  legislation 
"  which  yet  may  be  accomplished  for  the  advantage  of  the 
"  working  classes ;  but  as  to  the  broad  principles  of  freedom 


"  on  which  our  industry  has  hitherto  been  based  we  have 
"  no  doubt  at  all."  Amid  the  vague  and  unprincipled 
chatter  about  a  "  Conservative  Labour  Programme  "  which 
is  going  on  just  now  in  too  many  quarters,  assurances  as 
definite  and  unreserved  as  these  are,  of  course,  very  wel- 
come. In  one  or  two  of  the  propositions  with  which  they 
are  accompanied  we  have  the  misfortune  not  entirely 
to  concur.  We  cannot  jorofess  to  believe  that  there  are 
"  many  facts  " — or,  at  any  rate,  many  directly  bearing  on 
the  only  issues  of  real  interest  to  the  workman — "  which 
"  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain."  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
disposed  to  hold  that  all  the  facts  material  to  these  issues 
are  perfectly  well  ascertained  already.  And  though,  of 
course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  traverse  so  wide  a  proposi- 
tion as  that  "  there  is  much  legislation  which  may  yet  be 
"  accomplished  for  the  advantage  of  the  working  classes," 
we  are  much  disposed  to  believe  that  the  only  demand 
which  at  present  is  really  audible  among  these  classes  is  for 
a  particular  species  of  legislation,  assumed  by  them  to  be  to 
their  advantage,  but  which  would  in  reality  prove  pernicious 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  on  whose  general 
prosperity  their  own  well-being  depends.  Hence,  when  Lord 
Salisbury  goes  on  to  commend  to  us  the  appointment  of  this 
Labour  Commission,  on  the  ground  of  its  providing  a  means 
of  dispelling  "an  unwholesome  delusion  "  by  subjecting  it  to 
"  lengthened  and  abundant  discussion,"  he  leaves  us  only 
half  convinced.  We  cannot  think  that  the  workmen  who 
believe  in  the  wisdom  or  even  in  the  practicability  of  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  the  hours  of  labour  are  strangers  to 
the  objections  which  they  and  their  advisers  have  to  meet, 
and  which  they  have  hitherto  combated  with  such  signal 
ill-success.  Discussion  on  these  points  has  already  been 
lengthened  and  abundant  enough  in  all  conscience.  The 
restrictionist  theories  have  not  only  been  *'  brought  out 
"  into  the  light  of  day,"  but  have  had  the  daylight  ex- 
tensively let  into  and  through  them ;  and  we  confess  to 
regai'ding  it  as  a  too  sanguine  expectation  that,  in  "  the  at- 
"  mosphere  "  of  a  Royal  Commission — which  may  or  may  not 
be  more  "  neutral  and  impartial,"  as  Lord  Salisbury  says, 
than  that  of  the  economist's  study,  but  which  we  can  our- 
selves see  no  reason  for  so  regarding — the  legislative  fallacies 
in  question  will  be  recognized  by  their  dupes  for  what  they 
are.  In  which  state  of  belief  we  naturally  fail  to  see  the 
precise  advantage  of  appointing  a  body  of  investigators 
whose  report  is  not  likely  to  convince  any  one  who  still 
needs  convincing,  and  wherever  it  does  not  convince  is 
almost  certain  to  disappoint. 

Lord  Salisbury's  own  speech  indeed  did  much  before 
reaching  this  conclusion  to  invalidate  the  basis  of  assumed 
necessity  on  which  the  Commission   project  rests.  Its 
apologist,  in  representing  it  as  needful  to  the  full  elucidation 
of  the  question  to  which  it  relates,  does  conspicuous  injus- 
tice to  his  own  critical  powers.    What  grounds  are  there, 
we  should  like  to  know,  for  supposing  that  all  the  Com- 
missions that  might  sit  from  now  till  the  end  of  the  century 
could  succeed  at  the  end  of  their  labours  in  putting  the 
plain  case   against  eight  hours'  legislation  more  plainly 
than  Lord  Salisbury  put  it  in  an  earlier  portion  of  his 
speech.    Take,  for  instance,  the  position  of  those  halting 
advocates  for  this  legislation  who  hold  the  utterly  illogical 
and  untenable  doctrine  that  Parliament  may  legitimately 
restrict  adult  labour  in  some  trades  and  not  in  others, 
and  who  believe  that  they  can  find  some  foothold  on  that 
steep  slope  down  which  a  Legislature,  once  entered  upon 
a  policy  of  the  kind,  must  inevitably  descend.    There  are 
persons,  observed  the  Prime  Minister,  who  say  that  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  for  miners — even 
though  they  are  not  unanimous  in  desiring  it — but  that  it 
should  be  passed  for  miners  alone,  and  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  any  other  industries.    Yet,  how — he  goes  on  to 
inquire — is  its  extension  to  other  industries  to  be  pre- 
vented     "  How  are  you  to  separate  the  miner  from  the 
"  quarryman,  the  quarryman  from  the  navvy  who  works 
"  on  the  railway,  or  the  navvy  from  the  other  labourers 
"  upon  a  railway  1    You  will  find  that  each  industry  is 
"  chained  to  another  industry  by  a  link  of  arguments  which 
"  you  cannot  break,  and  that,  having  conceded  it  in  the 
"  matter  of  mines,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  which  I  greatly 
"  doubt,  the  pressure  will  be  very  strong  to  extend  it  to 
"  other  industries  as  well."   So  much  for  the  policy  of 
legislative  restriction — assuming  that  restriction  would  be 
practically  operative.     Can  anything  be  added  to  this 
straightforward  criticism,  or  would  it  gain  anything  by 
being  published  between  blue  covers,  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  "  trusty  and  well- beloved  "  servants  of  the  Crown  ? 
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As  to  the  chance  of  such  legislation  being  practically  opera- 
tive— well,  if  its  advocates  are  not  convinced  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States  (where  a  movement  is  at  this 
moment  on  foot  for  a  reduction  of  the  actual  working-day  to 
one  which  would  be  really  some  two  hours  longer  than  the 
nominal  labour  limit  prescribed  by  enactment,  with  penalties 
attached  to  its  breach)  they  would  certainly  not  be  persuaded 
though  the  Report  of  a  Royal  Commission  rose  from  the  tomb 
to  which,  immediately  after  birth,  it  would  be  pretty  surely 
consigned.  If  the  philosophy  of  that  American  failure 
needs  exposition,  we  do  not  imagine  that  such  a  Report 
would  be  likely  to  put  it  as  lucidly  and  neatly,  or,  indeed, 
with  half  as  much  neatness  and  lucidity,  as  it  was 
put  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  remark  that  the  effect  of 
all  legislation  is  simply  the  resultant  of  two  forces, 
"  the  enacting  force  of  Parliament  and  the  evading  force  of 
"  the  individual "  ;  and  hence  that,  whereas  "  if  an  enact- 
"  ment  squares  with  the  public  interest,  and  is  agreeable  to 
"  the  public  conscience,  it  will  be  carried  out,"  it  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  fail  of  its  object  "if  it  has  been  adopted  as 
"  the  result  of  an  agitation  or  at  the  bidding  of  a  class,  if  it 
"  overrides  the  rights  of  minorities  and  tramples  on  prin- 
"  ciples  of  which  the  nation  approves."  Or,  again,  if  prac- 
tical illustration  of  this  point  is  wanted,  we  can  scarcely 
better  the  instance  supplied  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  case 
of  mining  at  a  time  when  "  the  price  of  coals  is  high  and 
"  labour  scarce."  If  in  such  a  case  a  number  of  men  desired 
to  sell  their  spare  labour,  their  labour  after  eight  hours  a 
day,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  great  public  want,  could 
you,  asks  the  Prime  Minister,  "send  these  men  to  prison?" 
■  Or  is  it  imagined  that,  supposing  that  they  were  in  actual 
danger  of  imprisonment,  they  would  not  have  a  thousand 
ways  of  concealing  their  evasion  of  the  law?  Such  ques- 
tions answer  themselves. 

We  have  left  ourselves  inadequate  space  wherein  to  do 
justice  to  Lord  Salisbury's  incisive  and  sub-satii-ic  criticism 
on  the  outcry  against  hostile  tariffs.  It  is  or  should  be 
obvious,  as  he  says,  to  every  one  that  the  groans  of  anguish 
which  are  wrung  from  a  certain  class  of  commercial  politician 
less  largely  represented  in  our  press  than  he  used  to  be,  at 
every  tightening  of  the  tariff  screw  by  a  foreign  nation,  are  not 
only  irrational  and  undignified,  but,  as  allowing  the  operator 
to  see  that  you  feel,  and  therefore  encouraging  him  to  increase 
the  pinch  which  he  deliberately  means  to  give  you,  are  peri- 
lously dangerous.  The  "  antiquated  policy  of  remonstrance," 
however,  is  certainly  giving  place,  in  popular  favour,  to  the 
newer  and  more  mischievous  notion  of  reprisals  ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered  his  mind,  with  salutary  bluntnesa,  on  the 
subject  of  that  return  to  Protectionist  ideas  which  is  so  curi- 
ous a  phenomenon  of  our  time.  But  by  far  the  most  sugges- 
tive thing  on  this  subject  in  his  speech  was  that  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  these  ideas  ai'e  not  confined  to  the  questions 
of  the  international  competition  of  trade,  but  have  extended 
to  the  domestic  struggles  of  industry.  Lord  Salisbury 
aptly  defines  Protection  to  mean  "  trying  to  win  a  race, 
"  not  by  outrunning  your  rival,  but  by  using  the  public 
"  force  to  prevent  him  from  running  at  all " ;  and  he 
points  out  that  that  is  precisely  the  object  which  the 
labour-agitator  of  the  latest  variety  sets  before  himself  and 
his  fellow-workmen.  Yet  we  wonder  how  many  "  high- 
"  sniffing "  Free-traders  there  are  in  this  country  who, 
with  all  their  noisily-expressed  contempt  for  commercial 
protection,  yet  cherish  a  sneaking  kindness  for  that  worst 
form  of  industrial  protection,  which  is  patronized  by  the 
"  New  Unionism." 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

NOTHING,  we  all  know,  is  sacred  to  Company  pro- 
moters. They  hold  a  kind  of  roving  commission,  by 
which  they  propose  unspeakable  vandalisms,  and  perpetrate 
what  they  can.  But  it  is  always  to  be  observed  of  the  most 
astute  of  them  that,  however  superfluous  the  scheme  in 
hand  may  be,  it  is  always  flavoured  by  the  most  profuse 
and  engaging  professions  of  zeal  for  the  common  weal. 
They  have  nothing  at  heart  but  the  public  good.  It  very 
often  chances,  indeed,  that  the  public  do  not  arrive  at  a 
j:ight  understanding  of  the  beneficence  until  the  proposed 
benefits  are  realized,  and  turn  out  to  be  very  patent  and 
permanent  nuisances.  The  convenience  of  the  public  has 
naturally  been  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  Kensington  and 
Paddington  Subway  Bill,  which,  having  been  read  a  second 
time,  is  about  to  be  considered  by  a  Select  Committee. 
This  measure  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  double 


line  of  railway,  to  be  woi-ked  by  cables,  underneath  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  The  line  was  at  first  projected  as  an 
electric  railway ;  but  the  representations  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  led  to  the  modification  of  the  original 
plan.  But  the  change  has  not  in  the  least  degree  removed 
the  objections  that  must  necessarily  attach  to  any  inter- 
ference with  the  most  beautiful  public  gardens  in  London. 
A  more  wanton,  stupid,  and  indefensible  proposal  than 
this  Subway  was  never  submitted  to  Parliament.  Reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Baumann,  last  week,  Mr.  Plunket  declared 
that  the  whole  matter  before  the  Committee  was  a  ques- 
tion of  the  balance  of  convenience  to  the  public  without 
injury  to  Kensington  Gardens.  Now,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  the  public  will  be  prodigiously  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  proposed  line  has  anything  to  do  with 
public  convenience.  The  truth  is,  that  the  public  has  not 
had  sufficient  time  to  realize  the  danger  that  threatens 
Kensington  Gardens.  It  is  significant  and  satisfactory  that 
the  first  sign  of  awakening  should  be  the  formation  of  a 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Baumann,  Lord  Carmarthen,  and 
Mr.  Staveley  Hill  are  members,  charged  with  the  pre- 
servation of  those  charming  and  secluded  Gardens.  We 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  will  be  very  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  public  convenience  in  the  proposal,  and  that  the 
injury  to  Kensington  Gardens  involved  in  it  is  an  extremely 
ugly  certainty. 

The  pretext,  unjustifiable  though  it  is,  that  the  Albert 
Hall  is  inaccessible  to  the  London  public,  and  that  new 
communications  are  needed,  is  absolutely  baseless.  When- 
ever there  is  an  attractive  programme  the  Albert  Hall  is 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  existing  roads  and  rail- 
ways are  amply  sufficient.  There  is  already  a  subway  from 
South  Kensington  station  that  ends  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Albert  Hall.  But  it  is  very  little  used,  unless 
the  weather  is  wet,  as  the  majority  of  the  public  prefer 
the  air  and  freedom  of  the  road  to  the  closeness  and 
confinement  of  a  dismal  tunnel.  It  were  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  persons  bound  westward  for  the  Albert 
Hall  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  would  undergo  the 
superfluous  trouble  of  changing  at  Paddington,  when  by 
remaining  in  the  train  they  could  with  greater  comfort 
and  in  little  more  time  gain  their  destination.  Then 
there  is  an  excellent  and  direct  road  from  Paddington 
over  the  Serpentine  to  the  Albert  Hall.  Mr.  Plunket 
expressed  his  belief  that  nothing  of  the  proposed  railway 
would  be  visible  in  Kensington  Gardens.  He  may,  indeed, 
have  been  so  assured  by  zealous  promoters  of  the  public 
good.  But  dark  plans,  like  this  barbarous  scheme,  in- 
variably assume  an  innocent  guise  before  the  necessary 
sanction  is  obtained.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  a  railway  is 
not  the  less  a  railway  because  it  is  called  a  Subway,  while 
a  railway  station  is  nothing  changed  by  naming  it  a  Kiosk. 
It  is  ingeniously  planned  that  the  proposed  line  should  run 
beneath  the  most  charming  and  secluded  portion  of  Kensing- 
ton Gardens,  under  the  pretty  shrubberies  and  flower  walks 
opposite  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  passing  below  the  noble  old 
trees  to  the  north,  hard  by  the  beautiful  woodland  slopes 
associated  with  Matthew  Arnold's  poetic  meditations, 
burrowing  among  the  roots  of  the  fine  chestnuts  and 
flourishing  planes  towards  the  verge  of  the  Bayswater  Road. 
We  do  not  believe  in  an  invisible  railway.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  this  half-mile  of  tunnelling  is  completed  without 
external  lights  or  ventilation,  experience  teaches  us  that 
it  will  not  long  remain  so.  What  happened  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  would  be  repeated  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  When  the  pretty  gardens  between  the  Temple 
and  Charing  Cross  were  first  laid  out,  and  were  delight- 
ful with  promise  of  beauty,  the  railway  was  literally 
underground,  and  its  offences  concealed.  Then  came  a 
demand  for  more  light  and  air.  The  gardens  were  broken 
into  at  intervals,  and  hideous  "  blow-holes  "  and  cuttings 
formed,  till  the  outer  air  was  poisoned,  and  the  sunlight 
impeded  by  disgusting  fumes  and  smoke.  But  the 
principal  objection,  Mr.  Plunket  admitted,  is  that  there 
is  no  means  of  avoiding  the  destruction  of  a  considerable 
number  of  trees.  This  objection,  we  conceive,  is  fotal 
to  the  scheme.  Many  of  the  trees  thus  threatened  are  of 
remarkable  beauty.  They  would  be  accounted  valuable 
and  objects  of  pious  preservation  were  they  situated  in  the 
country.  Being  where  they  are,  they  are  of  incalculable 
value.  They  can  never  be  replaced  by  the  younger  growth 
about  them,  for  they  represent  a  century's  vigorous  increase, 
the  product  of  years  when  the  atmosphere  was  compara- 
tively pure  and  the  soil  unexhausted.    Is  it  reasonable  that 
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the  lives  of  these  ancients  should  be  sapped  by  a  railway 
which  can  serve  no  useful  end,  and  which  no  one  who 
understands  the  real  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  can  pos- 
sibly desire  1 


EXIT  THE  SOLIDARITY  OF  LABOUE, 

THE  dreary  shipping  crisis  has  been  somewhat  enlivened, 
and  has,  perhaps,  been  brought  decidedly  nearer  its 
end,  in  the  course  of  this  week  by  a  transaction  which  illus- 
trates prettily  the  solidity  of  the  solidarity  of  Labour. 
There  had  been  earlier  another  incident  not  more  important 
or  newer,  but  valuable  more  or  less  as  an  illustration  of  the 
success  with  which  the  New  Unionism  has  striven  to  bring 
the  Docks  to  the  pleasing  state  of  peace  and  security  enjoyed 
by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  those  stirring  times  when  a 
clear-the-cosey  fight  between  Hamilton  and  Douglas  was 
quite  an  ordinary  event.  On  Friday  night  of  last  week 
it  almost  got  to  a  pitched  battle  between  the  Federation 
and  the  Union  men.  It  is  quite  a  mediaeval  story.  Some 
twenty  of  the  Federation  men  had  been  working  over- 
time on  the  s.s.  Golconda,  a  boycotted  ship,  and  were 
going  back  to  their  quarters  on  board  the  Scotland. 
They  had  to  pass  the  s.s.  St.  Enoch,  which  was  being 
discharged  by  the  Union  stevedores.  "Whether  the 
Federation  bit  its  thumb  at  the  Union  or  no,  the 
Union  certainly  threw  stones  at  the  Federation,  and 
hit  Kr.  Doughty,  the  foreman.  Whereupon  huge  uproar. 
The  Federation  swarms  out  from  the  Scotland  armed  with 
clubs  and  storms  the  St.  Enoch.  The  Unionist  stevedores 
fly  to  bunks,  or  even,  according  to  some  witnesses,  over- 
board into  the  dock.  An  officer  of  the  steamer  fires  a 
blank  cartridge  to  warn  the  watch,  which  intervenes  to 
beat  down  the  weapons.  The  Federation,  being  now 
"warmed  to  the  work,  proceeds  to  clear  the  docks.  It 
invades  the  third-class  refreshment-room  of  the  Central 
Station  Hotel,  where  are  fifty  butchers  employed  by  the 
Federation  to  unload  the  New  Zealand  meat  boats.  For  a 
moment  it  appeared  possible  that  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
either  side  might  bring  on  a  pitched  battle.  The  barmaid, 
obviously  quite  as  much  at  home  in  the  middle  of  it  all  as 
a  border  farmer's  wife  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  centre 
of  a  raid,  promptly  clears  the  till,  and  executes  a  strategic 
movement  upstairs.  Happily  the  parties  recognize  one 
another  in  time,  and  quiet  is  restored.  The  Federation 
army  goes  to  bed,  having  previously  set  the  guard  and  given 
the  word.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  one  of  the  "  Labour 
"  masters,"  an  old  ship's  captain,  as  it  appears,  blew  his 
boatswain's  whistle,  whether  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
clear  or  to  give  the  men  practice  at  night-quarters  is 
doubtful.  For  whatever  reason  the  aged  mariner  blew  his 
whistle,  the  Federation  answered  the  call,  club  in  fist,  and 
burning  for  battle.  It  was  with  difliculty  that  it  was 
persuaded  to  go  back  to  bed.  On  the  whole,  young  men  of 
spirit,  who  love  a  life  of  adventure,  might  do  worse  than  go 
into  the  service  of  the  Federation,  which  pays  five  shillings 
a  day  and  a  shilling  an  hour  overtime,  besides  providing 
lodging,  rations,  and  beer  at  discretion.  And  Mr.  Stan- 
hope cannot  understand  why  he  cannot  get  recruits  for 
about  a  tenth  of  the  pay,  and  none  of  the  fun. 

When  it  was  first  said  that  the  capitalist  would  take  to 
hiring  his  own  fighting  men  it  was  promised  for  the  Union 
that  "  hair  should  be  lifted."  Well,  the  lifting  of  hair 
is  all  on  the  other  side,  apparently.  The  result  of  the 
discovery  has  been — what  from  the  first  we  predicted  it 
would  be— the  Dockers'  Union  has  climbed  down.  The 
whole  dispute  is  caused  at  present  by  the  attempt  of  the 
Seamen  and  Firemen's  Union  to  force  their  men  on  ship- 
owners. This  dictation  was  resisted,  and  the  Union  called 
on  the  Dockers'  Union  to  back  it  up.  For  a  day  or  two 
there  appeared  to  be  a  chance  that  the  call  would  be 
answered.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Federation 
had  its  men  ready,  and  was  minded  to  take  it  fighting,  the 
Dockers  decided  not  to  leave  the  oyster  bed.  Mr.  Mann 
strongly  advised  them  not  to  be  so  rash.  There  were 
excellent  reasons  for  keeping  quiet.  The  Seamen  and  Fire- 
men might  strike  if  they  liked,  because  70  per  cent,  of  them 
were  at  sea  provided  for ;  but  if  the  Dockers  strike,  there  will 
be  1 5 , 000  men  to  receive  strike  pay  at  a  cost  of  7 ,  oooL  a  week, 
and  the  Dockers'  Union  cannot  find  the  money.  So  they 
will  not  strike  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Seamen  and  Fire- 
men. Quite  the  contrary.  They  will  retire  from  the  general 
Riverside  Union  of  Unions,  just  to  show  that  every  herring 
in  future  must  hang  by  its  own  head.    So  there  goes  the 


boasted  solidarity  of  labour,  and  so  much  the  better.  The 
strike  which  Mr.  Wilson's  Union  endeavoured  to  promote 
would  have  been  a  most  unprovoked  one — the  result  of  a 
gi'asping  desire  for  power.  It  is  very  well  that  the  Dockers 
have  come  to  understand  their  own  interest.  Perhaps 
business  may  now  be  discussed  on  business  principles, 
without  the  intervention  of  fussy  outsiders.  There  seems 
to  be  a  fair  prospect  that,  if  shipowners  will  entirely  give 
up  the  practice  of  tripping  up  one  another's  heels,  and  the 
P.  and  O.  will  join  with  other  Companies,  an  end  may 
speedily  be  put  to  the  anarchy  in  the  Docks. 


WHO  WROTE  THAT  ARTICLE  ? 

"  "VTTHO  made  these  charges  ?  "  asked  the  present  Lord 
VV     Hannen  at-  the  opening  of  the  Parnell  Com- 
mission.   "  Did  nobody  make  them  ?  "    And,  indeed,  it 
appeared,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  that  nobody  had. 
Nobody,  it  will  be  remembered,  put  out  the  eye  of  the 
Cyclops.    But  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops  was,  nevertheless, 
put  out.    "  If  Nobody  put  out  my  eye,"  asked  the  justly 
irritated  giant,  "where  is  Nobody?"    To  which  the  only 
answer  he  got  was  "  Nowhere."    Mr.  Henry  John  Atkin- 
son, the  venerable  and  venerated  member  for  the  Bo.ston 
Division  of  Lincolnshire,  is  worried  by  the  veil  of  secrecy 
which  shrouds  contributors  to  the  periodical  press  of  this 
country.    He  wants  to  know  all  about  it.    He  wants  the 
public  to  know,  so  that  they  can  judge  "  how  much  or  how 
"  little  attention  is  due  to  each  article."    Mr.  Atkinson's 
style  is  picturesque.    But  it  errs  on  the  side  of  redundancy. 
His  logic  is  somewhat  faulty,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
He  divides  "  editorial  articles  "  by  an  exhaustive  dichotomy 
into  those  to  which  the  public  can  say  how  much  attention 
is  due,  and  those  to  which  the  public  can  say  how  little 
attention  is  due.    The  only  fault  of  this  free  and  bold 
classification  is  that  it  includes  without  excluding,  that  it 
embraces  without  rejecting.    Every  item  of  the  first  class 
is  an  item  of  the  second.    Every  item  of  the  second  is  an 
item  also  of  the  first.    For  "  how  much  "  implies  "  how 
"  little,"  and  " how  little  "  implies  "how  much."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Atkinson  will  lie  good  enough  to  explain  why  this 
criticism  of  his  style  would  gain  in  soundness  or  im- 
portance if  the  name  of  the  critic  were  advertised  to 
the  world.    Mr.  Atkinson's  education,  we  observe,  was 
not  anonymous.     It  was  conducted,  as  the  lieges  are  duly 
informed,  by  the  Reverend  C.  Thompson,  of  Hull,  We 
know,  therefore,  not  only  who  framed  the  question  put  to 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  who  taught  the  man 
who  framed  the  question.    We  know,  in  short,  quite  as 
much  as  we  want  to  know,  and  perhaps  rather  more.  Yet 
all  this  does  not  improve  the  Thompson- Atkinson  logic, 
does  not  amend  the  Atkinson-Thompson  grammar.  Nor, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  the  vigorous  and  versatile  member 
for  Boston,  does  it  make  his  proposal  a  sensible  one,  or 
assist  us  in  the  task  of  determining  "  how  much  "  or  "  how 
"  little  "  attention  is  due  to  it.    Mr.  Atkinson's  Noncon- 
formist conscience  is  offended  by  anonymity.    He  seems  to 
have  a  great  belief  in  names.    But  a  name  is  merely  a 
more  or  less  arbitrary  combination  of  letters,  unless  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  personality  or  reputation  of  the  owner. 
Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  rather  famous  of  late.    His  name 
has  been,  as  they  say,  pretty  frequently  "  in  the  bill,"  and 
on  the  backs  of  a  good  many  Bills.    Possibly  he  subscribes 
to  a  well-known  agency,  and  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
of  reading  a  good  deal  about  himself.    Those  just  and 
discriminating  eulogies  could  derive  no  additional  force 
from  the  signature  "  John  Brown  "  or  "  Thomas  Jones." 
Those    base   and   scurrilous   inventions   in   the  Boston 
Boanerges  show  "  how  little  attention "  is  due  to  them 
without  the  names  of  William  Smith  or  James  Robinson 
being  appended  as  tokens  of  their  vileness. 

The  Abbe  Siey^s,  or  some  similar  projector,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  great  constitutional  fecundity.  Mr. 
Atkinson  is  a  man  of  great  legislative  activity.  Besides 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  time-honoured  editorial 
"  We,"  he  has  already  this  Session  endeavoured  to  cut 
short  the  speeches  of  ordinary  members  after  ten  minutes, 
and  the  speeches  of  Privy  Councillors  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  by  "  such  a  bell  as  is  used  at  Diocesan  Conferences." 
But  we  ought  to  add,  in  justice  to  him,  that  he  showed 
the  fairness  and  openness  of  his  mind  by  offering  to 
accept  in  Committee  an  amendment  substituting  such  a 
bell  as  is  used  by  muffin-men.    Unfortunately  this  in- 
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genious  measure  was  not  even  debated ;  for  immediately 
after  Mr.  Atkinson's  own  masterly  oration,  the  House 
divided,  "  amid  general  laughter,"  which  must  have  sounded 
to  him  like  the  crackling  of  thorns.  Mr.  Atkinson  has, 
however,  achieved  immortality,  perhaps  without  realizing 
it.  He  is,  we  believe,  the  author  of  a  remarkable  innova- 
tion, being  the  first  member  who  has  proposed  to  regu- 
late procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. If  his  Bill  had  passed  the  Lower  House  and  gone 
up  to  the  Lords,  it  should  have  been  entrusted  to  the  sagacious 
keeping  of  Lord  Denman.  Mr.  Atkinson,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  a  fairly  progressive  Conservative,  and  does  credit  to  the 
combination  of  Conservatism  with  Nonconformity  of  which, 
curiously  enough,  he  is  the  only  representative  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  it  is  common  enough  outside,  especially  among 
"Wesleyan  Methodists.  But  we  have  by  no  means  exhausted 
the  resources  of  Mr.  Atkinson  as  a  lawgiver.  His  proposals 
are,  perhajis,  hardly  marked  by  that  political  catholicity 
which  might  be  desired.  Thus  he  is  for  dispensing  with  the 
presence  of  Registrars  at  the  marriages  of  Wesleyans,  but 
not  of  other  Dissenters ;  and  for  docking  dowagers  who 
have  fixed  charges  upon  depreciated  estates,  while  leaving 
younger  sons  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  secured  por- 
tions. So,  again,  while  dealing  faithfully  with  newspapers, 
he  omits  all  reference  to  monthly  magazines  and  quarterly 
reviews.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  not  deficient  in  coui'age.  He 
asked  that  the  Government  should  interrupt  the  course  of 
Ministerial  business — say,  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates — 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  his  Anonymity  Removal  Bill. 
Mr.  Sjiith,  with  perfect  gravity,  replied  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  alike  unwilling  to  postpone  the  progress  of 
Supply  and  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  validity  of  an  argument  does  not 
depend  upon  the  identity  of  the  person  who  uses  it,  and 
that  an  age  of  self-advertisement  can  afford  to  respect  the 
privacy  of  the  modest  and  obscure.  The  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Brown,  the  pungent  leader-writer,  walking  in  the  Park 
with  his  umbrella  and  Mrs.  Brown  is  not  denied  to  those 
who  wish  for  it.  Mr.  Atkinson  should  stick  to  his 
dowagers  and  his  muflin-bells,  and  leave  Mr.  Brown  alone. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  ON  SCOTT. 

A WRITER  in  the  Westminster  Beview  criticizes,  like 
other  writers,  the  newly  published  "  Gurnal "  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  thinks  Scott  rather  a  sordid  laborious 
money-grubber,  "  whose  imagination  was  not  of  the  highest 
"  order."  That  is  a  question  of  taste.  The  imagination  of 
him  who,  next  to  Shakspeare,  created  the  greatest  number 
of  characters,  well  known  and  dear  to  all  men,  may  have 
been  second-rate.  But,  then,  we  only  leave  one  poet  in  the 
first  class.  Next,  Scott  "  did  not  know  what  the  literary 
"  passion  meant."  This  is  perfectly  obvious.  He  only  made 
the  deepest  study  of  all  the  literature  within  the  range  of 
his  scholarship,  for  very  many  years  before  he  wrote  an 
original  line.  He  only  edited  Dryden,  and  a  score  of  other 
writers — many  of  whom  he  rescued  from  obscurity — be- 
cause it  paid.  He  only,  in  childhood,  said  he  was  one  of  those 
"  who  will  know,  and  must  know,  everything,"  because  his 
precocious  Scotch  instinct  told  him  that  literature  "would 
"  pay."  He  only  projected,  in  the  latest  months  of  his  life, 
a  study  and  theory  of  Nursery  Tales,  because  that  theme  is 
so  extremely  popular,  and  there  is  such  a  wide  market  for 
Folklore.  The  charge  of  want  of  literary  passion  is  idiotic. 
Scott  could  not  keep  away  from  literature.  His  boyish 
savings  were  hoarded  for  the  j^urchase  of  ballads.  As  a 
Writer's  clerk  he  worked  harder  than  any  other  clerk  to 
gain  money  for  books.  It  is  urged  that  in  his  latest  days 
he  wrought  hard  for  coin  ;  but  the  coin  was  needful  to  his 
honour.  Being  "  a  thoroughly  worldly  man,"  he  killed 
himself  in  the  efibrt  to  pay  every  penny,  as  thoroughly 
worldly  men  always  do.  He  was  so  devoid  of  literary 
passion  that  he  railed  at  his  work  —  "My  confounded 
"  novel  !  I  hate  Anne  —  I  mean  Anne  of  Geierstein." 
Carlyle  is  quoted  for  his  censure  of  Sir  Walter.  We 
suppose  that  Mr.  Carlyle  never  railed  at  his  work. 
Why,  he  railed  at  it  as  much  as  at  everything  else 
in  the  universe,  from  the  women  who  spoiled  him  to 
Keats  and  Lamb.  Scott  was  "  mercenary."  Just  as 
mercenary  as  Shakspeare,  who  ceased  to  write  when  he 
had  made  his  fortune.  "  Byron  never  wrote  for  money." 
This  appalling  statement  may  be  left  to  readers  of  Byron's 
letters  and  journal.    Balzac  wrote  "  under  an  irresistible 


"  impulse,"  So  did  aU  of  them  ;  but  Balzac  wrote  under 
the  eternal  pressure  of  debt.  His  mind  was  never  off 
money.  No  author  ever  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  so 
much  about  money,  or  worked  so  hard  for  money. 
Elementary  lessons  in  literary  history  are  sadly  needed  by 
the  Westminster  Reviewer.  All  men  of  literary  genius  like 
these  great  men  would  write  in  any  case.  AU,  from  Homer 
to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  are  wise  enough  to  look  after  their 
material  interests,  most  of  them  far  more  acutely  than 
the  generous  Sir  Walter.  When  he  had  nothing  to  give, 
he  wrote  articles,  and  even  sermons,  for  the  needy,  as  we 
know  that  thoroughly  worldly  men  usually  do.  He  wrote 
The  Field  of  Waterloo,  during  a  holiday,  "  for  the  purpose 
"  of  assisting  the  Waterloo  subscription,"  though  we  believe 
that  part  of  the  considerable  sum  received  was  given  to 
others  who  were  in  need.  Thus,  as  Scott  was  so  mercenary, 
"  merely  as  an  artist  he  cannot  rank  very  high,"  which  is 
a  great  comfort.  His  rank  as  an  artist  must,  of  course, 
be  judged  solely  by  his  work,  not  by  his  motives. 
Whether  his  motives  were  sordid  or  not,  we  think  we 
have  shown. 

When  the  crash  came,  "  Scott  even  thinks  about  his  dogs, 
"  but  in  a  purely  self-regarding  fashion."  Yet,  "  he  was 
"  generous  and  high-spirited,"  this  selfish  dog-fancier,  who 
refused  to  dine  out  when  Camp  died — this  huckster  in  litera- 
ture, who  gave  his  work  when  he  had  no  money  of  his  own 
to  give.  His  reflections  on  his  ruin  "  are  more  hke  the  reflec- 
"  tions  of  an  embarrassed  banker  than  of  a  literary  man." 
On  what  did  he  reflect?  On  his  first  and  only  love,  who 
never  was  out  of  his  mind,  on  her,  and  the  shifts  and  changes 
of  his  fortune,  on  the  "  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears,  in  which 
"  a  poor  inoffensive  lion  like  myself  is  thrust  to  the  wall." 
For  he  was  a  lion,  not  a  bull,  or  bear,  or  embarrassed 
banker.  He  is  "  morbid "  when  he  reflects  on  what  is 
under  the  current  of  talk  at  dinner.  Then,  probably,  we 
have  all  been  morbid,  in  company  with  the  healthiest- 
minded  man  who  ever  was  "  eident  on  the  Bramah  pen." 
Because  Scott  was  not  morbid,  because  he  valued  all  but 
action  at  a  pin's  fee,  because  he  never  cared  to  think  of 
himself  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  man,  therefore  he  had 
no  "  literary  passion."  This  failing  he  is  believed  to  have 
shared  with  Shakspeare.  His  embarrassments  "  did  not 
"  interfere  with  his  luxurious  mode  of  living,"  indeed 
they  interfered  so  little  that  he  lived  in  vermin-haunted 
lodgings.  He  dined  out,  we  admit,  but  that  was  not  ex- 
pensive. "  He  worked  methodically  for  a  certain  number 
"  of  hours,  but  that  was  all."  It  was  not  all;  he  gave 
up  his  beloved  home  in  Edinburgh,  he  reduced  all  his 
expenses ;  and  how  is  luxury  compatible  with  the  killing, 
the  unprecedented  work  described  by  his  amanuensis  in 
the  writing  of  the  Nafoleon  %  Wolf  at  Halle  did  not 
work  with  more  austere  severity,  and  Scott  was  now 
an  old  man.  Of  course,  he  was  "  aristocratic,"  he  was 
"  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  people  as  '  the  vulgar.'  " 
If  he  was  it  is  not  to  the  point.  "  Sir  Walter  speaks 
"  to  every  man  as  if  he  were  a  kinsman  by  blood," 
said  one  of  the  country  people.  Even  Mr.  Howells 
admits  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  poor.  His  familiar 
friends  were  men  like  Laidlaw  and  Tom  Purdie.  Again, 
"  it  is  pitiful  to  see  an  author  manufacturing  books  with 
"  no  more  enthusiasm  than  a  bricklayer  exhibits  in  doing 
"  his  daily  work  for  his  day's  pay."  Scott's  "  pay,"  when 
he  was  so  enthusiastic,  was  paid  into  the  pockets  of  his 
creditors.  He  was  not  enough  of  a  Christian  for  the 
Westminster  Reviexv,  which  is  a  little  comic.  "  It  is  very 
"  strange  that  he  never  answered  Carlyle's  letter"  in 
1828.  Very,  and  hence  illce  lachrymm  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
He  "  degraded  literature,"  and,  to  pay  his  debts  seemed 
"  to  him  a  more  desirable  object  than  to  raise  his  literary 
"  fame."  This  is  not,  in  general  opinion,  a  common 
literary  failing.  It  would  have  been  vastly  more  noble 
for  Sir  Walter  to  leave  his  debts  unpaid,  and  nurse  his 
literary  reputation.  But  he  was  a  Scotch  gentleman,  and 
he  did  not  think  so.  "  Modern  progress  seemed  to  him 
"  an  absurdity,"  and  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
Westminster  Reviewer  about  Scott,  about  Balzac,  about 
Byron,  no  doubt  does  not  seem  absurd  to  Mr.  Hannigan, 
who  has  displayed  all  this  wisdom  in  the  Westminster 
Review.  Before  progress  was  so  progressive  it  was  usual 
for  a  reviewer  to  know  something  of  his  subject.  Nor 
was  it  common  to  prefer  literary  reputation  to  common 
honesty. 
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TWO  for  myself,  and  one  for  my  neighbour,  is  not  gene- 
rally accepted  as  the  type  of  a  generous  division.  Still, 
■when  the  neighbour  has  hitherto  had  nothing,  or  only 
occasional  and  uncertain  windfalls,  he  may  be  satisfied  to 
get  even  one.  This  is  the  position  of  the  British  author 
under  the  American  Copyright  Act,  and  he  may  rejoice 
therefore.  The  Bill  has  not  been  passed  for  his  benefit.  If 
all  that  it  does  for  Americans  could  have  been  done  with- 
out conferring  any  advantage  on  him,  he  would  most 
assuredly  have  bad  nothing.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  unneces- 
sary to  thank  our  American  cousins  with  any  eS'usion,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  thank  them  at  all.  What  is  entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  British  author  is  the  nature  of  things 
which  made  it  impossible  for  Congress  to  protect  native 
genius,  of  which,  as  everybody  knows,  the  store  in 
America  is  unlimited,  without  at  the  same  time  doing  the 
foreign  writer  a  good  turn.  So  out  of  the  jaws  of 
the  lion  Protection  there  will  come  a  trifle  o€  honey 
for  him.  It  will  be  as  little  as  the  Americans  can  make 
it,  and  every  possible  difficulty  will  be  put  in  the  way 
of  getting  at  it.  Still,  such  as  it  is,  there  it  is,  and  he  may 
take  it  and  be  thankful.  After  all,  why  should  he  expect 
to  be  more  lavishly  treated  than  other  producers.  The 
object  of  all  American  commercial  legislation  is  to  do  all 
the  harm  it  can  to  foreigners,  and  all  the  good  in  its  power, 
according  to  its  lights,  to  the  native  citizen.  In  this 
respect  it  does  not  differ  from  the  legislation  of  most 
nations — or  from  what  was  our  own  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period.  We  have  given  it  up  because  we 
found  it  did  not  pay  us.  Perhaps  the  Americans  will  give 
it  up  for  the  same  reason  some  day.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  bad  luck  of  the  author  that  his  manufactured  article, 
unlike  cotton  goods  or  steam-engines,  could  be  taken  with- 
out payment — so  he  sufi'ered  more  severely  than  the  cotton- 
spinner  or  engineer.  Well,  the  whirligig  of  time  has  brought 
in  his  revenges.  The  same  class  of  motives  which  in- 
duced Americans  to  convey  the  fruits  of  the  foreign  writer's 
genius  formerly,  now  persuade  them  to  do  for  their  own 
advantage  what  is  useful  to  him.  In  future  he  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  better  ofl"  than  cotton- spinner  or  engineer, 
and  so  the  balance  of  nature  will  be  redressed. 

As  the  "  nature  of  things  "  generally  contrives  to  have 
it  out  of  the  animal  man  somehow  or  other,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  somebody  may  have  to  sufler  to  make  an  author 
happy.  At  least  there  are  printers  and  publishers  who 
think  that  the  Copyright  Bill  will  hit  them  hard.  As  the 
English  author  must  publish  and  print  in  the  States  to  get 
a  copyright,  and  as  this  is  a  Free-trade  country,  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  it  may  suit  the  British  author,  who  can 
always  get  copyright  here  for  the  asking,  to  do  all  his 
printing  in  America,  and  flood  the  home  market  with  the 
products  of  the  New  York,  Boston,  or  Philadelphia  press. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  loud  and  long  complaint  of  some  native 
publishers  and  printers.  The  arguments  by  which  it  is 
supported  are  not  altogether  convincing ;  still  it  may  be 
that  for  some  classes  of  books  the  trade  will  do  as  they  predict. 
If  so,  we  really  do  not  see  what  remedy  they  can  expect  con- 
sistently with  the  Free-trade  principles  which  are  now  esta- 
blished in  this  country.  The  rule  which  is  good  for  corn  or 
cutlery  is  good  for  them.  It  is  for  the  greater  happiness  of 
the  greater  number  that  the  consumer  should  be  able  to  buy 
in  the  cheaper  market.  If  this  is  a  good  argument  against 
the  farmer,  it  is  equally  good  against  the  printer.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  pay  an  unnecessarily  high  price 
for  a  combination  of  paper  and  printers'  ink  than  for  flour 
or  wool.  Hitherto  the  printer  has  enjoyed  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  because  he  was  in  partnership  with 
the  author,  to  whom  the  law  gives  a  privilege,  as  it  does  to 
the  inventor  of  a  machine.  If,  however,  the  author  or 
inventor  can  be  made  to  enjoy  his  privilege  without  also 
protecting  the  printer,  the  removal  of  the  protection  will 
be  another  triumph  for  Free- trade,  and  should  be  greeted 
with  joy  by  every  orthodox  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  printer  will  lose.  There  is 
nothing  at  present  to  prevent  the  importation  of  ship-loads 
of  American  reprints  of  authors  whose  copyright  has  ex- 
pired, from  Chaucer  to  Thackeray,  yet  they  are  not  so 
imported.  The  American  printed  books  which  are  sold 
here  are  generally  those  which  contain  more  or  less  splashy 
and  muzzy  so-called  engravings,  which  Americans  not  only 
perpetrate  but  boast  of.  In  this  case  there  is  a  monopoly 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  which  does  not  exist  in  printing. 


Our  printers  could  hold  their  ground  on  their  own  field  iri 
the  production  of  books ;  and  as  tor  newspapers,  cfcc,  designed 
for  immediate  consumption,  how  can  they  be  printed  in 
America  1 


PARNELL,  THE  FRIEND  OF  LABOUR. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  what  may  be 
Mr.  Parnell's  real  opinions  on  the  Labour  question,  or 
even  whether  among  his  mental  furniture  there  is  anything 
strictly  answering  to  that  name.  His  professed  views  on 
that,  or  indeed  on  any  other  question  unconnected  with 
Irish  controversy,  would,  in  any  case,  probably  be  deter- 
mined by  considerations  wholly  foreign  to  its  intrinsic 
merits,  and  having  solo  reference  to  the  strategical  require- 
ments of  his  contest  with  his  seceding  followers  and  the 
Gladstonian  abettors  of  their  revolt.  We  may  take  it,  in 
fact,  as  pretty  certain  that  Mr.  Parnell's  line  on  all  issues 
of  English  politics  will  in  future  be  that  which  is  most  cal- 
culated to  embarrass  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
English  and  Irish  friends.  He  has,  at  any  rate,  made  an 
excellent  beginning  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered 
the  other  night  in  Clerkenwell,  no  doubt  to  an  audience 
largely  composed  of  Irishmen,  but  still  with  an  evident 
intention  throughout  of  reaching  the  metropolitan  work- 
ing classes,  from  whom  that  audience  was  drawn.  In  that 
speech  Mr.  Parnell  avowed  himself,  considerably,  we' 
imagine,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  his  supporters,  an 
advocate  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill.  He  did  not  know 
what  Lord  Salisbury  was  saying  on  this  subject  the  very 
same  evening,  and,  if  he  had  known,  he  would  not  have 
cared.  His  remarks,  indeed,  were  characterized  by  all 
the  cheerful  crudity  which  belongs  to  the  deliverances  of 
a  man  who  has  never  considered  the  question  on  which 
he  is  pronouncing,  but  who  feels  at  the  same  time  that  the 
exigencies  of  his  present  position  would  forbid  his  express- 
ing any  other  opinion  upon  it,  if  he  had  devoted  to  it  the 
study  of  a  lifetime.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  that  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  the  Labour  question — which  is,  we  may  add,  the  policy 
of  eveiy  party  that  is  not  either  the  flatterer  or  the  dupe 
of  Socialistic  Radicalism — has  been  a  mistaken  one.  They 
have  never  endeavoured,  that  is  to  say,  "  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
"  the  Legislature  to  assist  the  working-man  in  his  struggle 
"  against  capital  and  against  his  employer."  In  this  they  were 
wrong,  because  Mr.  Parnell  himself  has  "  always  held  and 
"  thought  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  a  trading 
"  and  manufacturing  community  to  invoke  the  ruder 
"  agencies  of  strikes  and  combinations  to  do  what  the  Legis- 
"  lature  ought  to  do,  and  can  do,  by  a  stroke  of  its  pen." 
In  this  particular  connexion  we  cannot  help  remembering 
that  the  Legislature  has  made  a  good  many  strokes  of.  its 
pen  (with  its  hand  guided  by  Mr.  Gladstone)  in  the 
endeavour  to  settle  the  Land  question  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
"  the  rude  agencies  of  combination  "  are  pretty  actively  at 
work  at  this  moment  in  certain  Irish  counties.  We  allow, 
however,  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  addressing,  in 
fact  if  not  in  name,  an  English  audience,  and  we  concede 
his  right  to  ignore  this  inconvenient  parallel.  "  There  are 
"  many  things,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  which  the  Legislature 
"  can  do,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  to  remove  the  difli-  • 
"  culties  that,  unhappily,  arise  from  time  to  time  "  between 
labour  and  capital;  and  they  might  make,  he  thinks,  "a 
"  very  good  beginning  by  shortening  the  hours  of  all 
"  Government  employes,  of  all  miners,  of  all  persons  who 
"  carry  on  their  work  under  dangerous  and  unhealthy  con- 
"  ditions,  and  of  all  persons  who,  from  the  nature  of  the 
"  case,  are  little  able  to  contract  on  free  terms  and  condi- 
"  tions  with  the  employers  who  hire  their  labour." 

Mr.  Parnell,  in  fact,  is  willing  to  concede  everything  to 
the  Socialistic  Radical  which  "  that  able  and  honest  man, 
"  that  true  friend  of  Ireland,  Mr.  John  Morley,"  does  not 
see  his  way  to  conceding  ;  and  he  invites  the  English  work- 
man to  consider  that  disposition  on  his  part  when  the 
time  arrives  for  the  constituencies  to  consider  whether  they 
will  return  to  power  the  able  and  honest  man  who  will  do 
nothing  for  them.  He  evidently  wishes  them  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  in  these  circumstances  they  will  do  right  in 
voting  for  a  party  who  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours 
to  drive  from  power  a  staunch  "  friend  of  the  people,"  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  his  domestic  morals  are  not  all  that 
their  fastidious  taste  in  morality,  or  all  that  the  still  more 
fastidious  conscience  of  the  Nonconformist,  can  approve. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  appeal  which  he  thus  makes  to 
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the  English  electorate  is  an  artful  and,  for  the  Gladstonians, 
an  embarrassing  one,  and,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  it  will 
tend  to  aggravate  the  difSculties  by  which  that  most  vin- 
fortunate  party  is  at  present  surrounded. 


"STOREY,  GOD  BLESS  YOU!" 

THIS  benediction  is  not  only  heartfelt,  but  well  deserved. 
Nobody  need  wonder  at  the  dissatisfaction  which  Mr. 
Samuel  Storey  is  credibly  reported  to  have  given  to  his 
Hadical  friends  by  moving  the  adjoui-nment  of  the  House 
the  other  night  in  order  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  police  at 
the  Silksworth  evictions.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Stokey  has  inspired  this  kind  of  emotion  in  the 
breasts  of  his  political  associates,  and  our  own  feelings 
towards  him  are  sensibly  softened  and  mellowed  by  the  re- 
flection that  probably  it  will  not  be  the  last.  He  is  one  of 
those  politicians  who  not  only  cannot  distinguish  between 
a  bad  case  and  a  good  one,  but  prove  by  their  anxiety  to 
"  brief "  themselves  on  every  possible  occasion  that  their 
judgment  in  the  capacities  of  advocates  is  equally  little  to 
be  relied  on.  In  the  instance  before  us,  Mr.  Stobey  has 
certainly  laid  every  opponent  of  the  theory  of  police  duty 
which  he  and  his  school  are  accustomed  to  favour  (until 
they  want  the  police  to  protect  them)  under  the  deepest 
obligations  to  him.  His  attack  on  the  Home  Secretary 
for  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  police  at  Silksworth 
was  a  perfect  pattern  of  what  such  an  attack  ought 
not  to  be,  if  it  is  desired  to  injure  its  object,  and  not 
its  author.  It  was  an  exquisite  model  of  a  weapon  war- 
ranted to  burst  in  the  hand.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  police  misconduct  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  second  place,  if  there  were,  it  woidd  have 
been  equally  indiscreet  on  Mr.  Storey's  part  to  take  up 
the  case  after  it  and  he  had  been  "given  away"  by  the 
member  for  Mid-Durham,  who  had  specially  praised  the 
conduct  of  the  police  on  that  occasion.  And,  in  the  third 
place,  if  there  bad  not  only  been  evidence  of  police  mis- 
conduct, but  if  the  charge  were  true,  the  appeal  to  the 
Home  Secretary  would  still  have  been  fatuous,  and 
calculated  to  discredit  the  principles  the  assertion  of 
which  is  the  only  discernible  purpose  that  is  served  by 
the  political  existence  of  men  like  Mr.  Samuel  Storey. 

It  was  an  incidental  piece  of  tactical  maladroitness  to 
raise  the  cry  of  brutality  on  such  evidence,  or  perhaps  upon 
any  evidence,  against  the  English  policeman  at  this  par- 
ticular juncture.  Itinerant  Radicalism,  like  that  of  Mr. 
PiCTON,  appears  to  have  flattered  itself  that  Irish  political 
capital  can  he  indirectly  made  out  of  it.  No  delusion  could 
be  more  ludicrous.  So  far  from  being  a  good  investment, 
and  one  likely  to  add  to  the  working  stock-in-trade  of  the 
opponents  of  coercion,  they  are  likely  to  lose  all  the  capital 
which  they  at  present  possess.  For  the  average  English- 
man, who  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  E,.  I.  C,  has  a 
perfectly  familiar  acquaintance  with  his  own  local  police ; 
and,  instead  of  swallowing  the  idiotic  theory  that  the  ex- 
ample of  Irish  Constabulary  brutality  is  corrupting  our 
own  police,  he  will  adopt  the  course  of  making  a  heavy 
discount  from  the  next  Tipperary  story  which  may  be 
"  pitched "  from  below  the  Gangway,  or  even  from  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench.  That  is  what  Mr.  Storey  has 
done  for  himself  and  his  friends  by  taking  up  this  most  un- 
substantial grievance ;  while  when  we  look  at  the  remedy 
which  he  clamours  for,  one  might  almost  imagine  him  to 
have  been  actuated  by  an  insidious  design  to  bring  local 
institutions  into  contempt.  A  body  of  policemen  in  a 
Northern  district  are  charged  with  displaying  undue  violence 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  and  instead  of  prosecuting 
the  alleged  ofienders,  who  are  identified — nay,  instead  of 
addressing  representations  to  the  local  Committee  who  have 
the  control  of  the  force,  a  North  Country  Radical  member 
comes  crying  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  "an  inquiry." 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  essential  weakness  of 
that  party  who  are  always  boasting  of  the  sturdy  inde- 
pendence and  the  vigorous  local  life  and  institutions  of 
which  they  are  modestly  conscious  of  being  themselves  the 
fine  flower  and  most  consummate  product.  At  bottom  they 
are  the  fussiest  and  feeblest  of  all  those  modern  doctrinaires 
who  would  exalt "  the  State  "  into  an  "  Earthly  Providence," 
and  take  a  Minister  for  a  dry  nurse. 


GEASSE. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  visit  to  Grasse,  this  spring,  has  already 
rendered  the  name  of  this  hitherto  obscure  watering-place 
almost  as  familiar  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  as 
household  words.  Grasse  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  was 
merely  a  little  out-of-the-way  commercial  town,  rarely  visited 
even  by  venturesome  tourists  from  Cannes,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  ten  miles.  A  railroad  now  links  the  two  towns 
together ;  but  the  old  coach  road,  which  passes  through  some  very 
pretty  olive  woods,  is  a  most  attractive  drive.  Since  1880  the 
place  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  A  grand  hotel 
has  been  built  on  the  usual  well-known — perhaps  even  too  well- 
known — plan,  and  the  once  famous  Hotel  Miraour,  whose  succulent 
table  d'hote  was  renowned  all  over  the  South  of  France,  is  no 
longer  supreme.  It  used  to  be  a  typical  Southern  hotel,  where 
good  cooking  was  considered  of  far  greater  importance  than  floral 
decoration  and  bric-a-brac.  On  the  Fete  Dieu,  too,  in  the  good 
old  times,  no  reposoir  or  street  altar  surpassed  in  floral  magnifi- 
cence that  of  Mme.  Miraour,  a  hostess  immortalized  by  Alphonse 
Karr,  whose  cookery,  charity,  piety,  good  nature,  and  sharp  wit 
— somewhat  coarse  at  times — added  to  a  superb  but  corpulent 
presence,  completed  an  individuality  as  remarkable  as  it  was 
in  every  sense  worthy  of  admiration  and  respect.  But 
Grasse  is  supposed  to  have  "progressed."  It  has  ceased  to  be 
a  little  commercial  centre,  and  become  a  fashionable,  but  very 
quiet,  winter-station.  Pensions  and  small  hotels  have  sprung  up, 
a  club  and  a  circulating  library  have  been  opened,  and  an  English 
Church  established. 

In  many  respects  Grasse  is  superior  to  Cannes  as  a  residence  for 
delicate  people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mediterranean  is  not  always  beneficial  to  those  who 
sufl'er  from  nervous  maladies.  Grasse,  situated  inland,  half-way 
up  a  high  hill — much  in  the  same  way  as  Malvern — has  the 
advantage  of  being  sheltered  from  the  wind,  and  of  enjoying  a 
more  bracing  atmosphere.  The  air  is  very  dry  and  pure,  and 
those  who  cannot  endure  the  rigours  of  Davos-Platz  will  find  it 
quite  as  soothing  and  invigorating,  and  they  enjoy  exactly  the 
same  brilliant  and  warm  sunshine  as  at  Cannes  and  Nice. 

The  town  is  by  no  means  unpicturesque.  Although  it  cannot 
boast  important  monuments,  still  the  ponderous  towers  of  the 
so-called  palace  of  Joan  of  Naples  stands  out  in  a  striking 
manner  from  the  mass  of  old  houses  which  surround  them.  These 
are  intermingled  with  clumps  of  semi-tropical  vegetation — orange 
and  date  palm-trees  ;  and  the  Cours,  a  jjublic  promenade,  formed 
on  the  top  of  a  natural  terrace,  with  the  hospital  at  one  end  and 
the  Villa  Rothschild  at  the  other,  gives  a  certain  air  of  dignity  to 
a  town  which  in  reality  consists  of  two  very  narrow  and  quaint 
old-fashioned  streets,  lined  with  tall  and  massive  houses  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  city  and 
village  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  The  Cathedral  is  a  heavy 
and  gloomy  Gothic  structure,  which  looks  like  a  brick  barn  out- 
side and  a  dungeon  within.  The  palace  of  Queen  Joan  now 
consists  only  of  the  two  towers  above  mentioned,  and  of  some 
massive  blocks  of  masonry,  which  form  the  basements  of  a  number 
of  very  ancient  houses,  apparently  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  what 
must  at  one  time  have  been  a  huge  fortress.  The  public  Library 
is  interesting.  It  will  be  found  in  what  was  before  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Bishop's  Palace — the  See  of  Grasse  was  suppressed  in 
1 792 — and  contains  some  rare  and  curious  MSS.  and  books  brought 
from  the  Abbey  of  Lerins.  There  are  three  fine  pictures  by 
Rubens  in  the  Hospital ;  one,  the  "  Crucifixion,"  exceptionally 
good.  As  Fragonard  was  a  native  of  Grasse,  there  are  a  few  of 
his  pictures  in  the  town,  the  best  collection  of  them  being  in  the 
house  of  the  Chevalier  de  Fon  Michel.  The  guide-books  tell  you 
that  the  pictures  at  M.  de  Fon  Michel's  are  "  Dutch."  They 
are  nothing  of  the  kind,  being  a  series  of  charming  little  cabinet- 
sized  works  painted  by  Fragonard  when  in  exile  here  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  With  these  few  exceptions,  the  antiquary 
and  art  student  will  find  very  little  to  interest  him  at  Grasse ; 
but  where  nature  is  so  inexpressibly  lovely,  art  is  not  so  much 
needed.  The  scenery  round  Grasse  is  by  far  the  finest  along 
the  whole  littoral.  The  view  from  the  Cours  over  the  plain  which 
stretches  towards  Cannes  is  marvellously  beautiful,  especially 
in  early  spring.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  there  is  nothing 
like  it  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
For  ages  Grasse  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  perfume  and 
essence  trade  and  manufacture.  Here  the  Germans  from  Cologne 
come  to  fetch  the  rough  essences  that  they  need  for  fabricating 
the  famous  Eau  de  Cologne.  Merchants  arrive  late  in  May  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  East,  to  buy  the  gross 
materials  they  require,  not  only  for  their  conversion  into  fancy 
scents,  but  lor  medical  purposes.  For  this  reason  every  acre 
of  ground  is  devoted  to  the  culture  of  flowers  and  herbs, 
and  there  are  literally  acres  of  jonquils,  jasmines,  tuberoses, 
mignonette,  violets,  hyacinths,  lavender,  rose-geraniums,  and 
heliotrope.  Besides  innumerable  herb  farms,  where  thyme, 
rosemary,  eucalyptus,  and  all  sorts  of  medicinal  plants  are 
cultivated  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  plain  is  in  certam 
months  a  blaze  of  flowers  like  a  huge  bouquet,  the  vivid  tints 
being  visible  at  a  great  distance,  especially  the  bright  yellow  of 
the  jonquil  patches,  and  the  pink  of  the  roses,  whose  green  leaves 
are  trimmed  off  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  as  little  verdure  as 
possible,  and  as  much  flower.  Then,  again,  the  orange  groves, 
cultivated  solely  for  the  blossom,  are  of  g;reat  beauty ;  the  vene- 
rable trees  in  several  of  them  being  of  gigantic  size.    Here  and 
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there  date-trees  rise  out  of  the  dense  vegetation  to  lend  an 
Eastern  character  to  the  enchanting  scene,  which  is  hounded  at 
the  south  by  the  blue  outline  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  right 
by  the  steep  and  rocky  Estrelles,  and  to  the  left  by  the  varied 
outlines  of  the  Alpes  Maritimes,  which  stretch  along  the  Riviera 
towards  Monte  Carlo  and  Genoa.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
whence,  according  to  local  tradition,  Napoleon  on  his  return  from 
Elba  stood  and  gazed  in  wonderment  at  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  view,  early  in  the  morning  the  shadowy  form  of  Corsica 
is  visible,  rising  like  a  film  from  the  sea. 

The  neighbourhood,  too,  is  most  varied  and,  in  many  ways, 
iateresting.  At  Bex,  a  mile  or  so  beyond  Grasse,  are  the  remains 
of  a  foundation  of  the  Trinitarians,  the  Gothic  chapel  of  which  is 
now  the  parish  church.  Then  there  is  St.  Cfesaire,  one  of  the  most 
curious  feudal  villages  in  the  South  of  France,  with  narrow 
steep  streets,  a  ruined  castle  and  ramparts,  and  a  general  air  of 
picturesque  decay,  which  is  relieved  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
mountainous  background  and  the  clearness  of  the  numerous 
cascades  and  torrents  which  rush  by  its  ruins  to  hide  themselves 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  mystery  of  the  splendid  gorge,  the  Syagne, 
one  of  the  finest  passes  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  beyond  which 
stretches  a  region  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  geologist,  anti- 
quary, and  artist.  It  is  rich  in  minerals  ;  several  deserted  silver 
and  tin  mines  still  remain  just  as  they  were  left  by  Romans  who 
exploited  them.  Here  is  Salagrifon,  with  its  rocks  covered  for 
hundreds  of  yards  with  hieroglyphics— figures  of  men,  horses,  pitch- 
forks, implements  of  war — cut  into  the  solid  rock  by,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  camp-followers  of  Hannibal.  Beyond  is  Siagnole, 
with  its  immense  caverns  and  grottos,  and  the  excursionist  who 
has  the  strength  and  courage  can  penetrate  into  the  Valley  of 
Lakes,  where  there  are  several  of  those  placid  pools  which  have 
the  gift  of  reflecting  objects  as  in  a  looking-glass,  and  he  can 
ascend  some  of  the  steep  and  arid  mountains,  whence  he  will 
have  magnificent  views  of  the  high  Alps  as  far  as  Monte  Rosa. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  finds  life  at  Grasse  a  trifle  dull  and 
monotonous,  he  can  in  a  few  minutes  get  by  rail  to  Cannes, 
>^ice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 


EUGBY  FOOTBALL,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

IT  is  said  that  the  Rugby  football  match  played  between  the 
Universities  on  Wednesday  was  a  game  of  an  exceptional 
nature,  in  which  the  forwards  had  things  more  their  own  way 
than  is  usual,  and  the  players  behind  the  scrummage  were  pecu- 
liarly inconspicuous.  If  this  view  is  correct,  the  circumstance 
makes  the  match  an  all  the  more  suitable  text  for  a  sermon  upon 
the  Rugby  Union  game  as  it  is  now  played,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  difference  between  it  and  the  parent  game  of  Rugby — not 
Rugby  Union — football,  as  it  was  played  at  Rugby  by  hoary  men 
■now  tottering  about  the  ground  at  a  respectable  distance  outside 
the  touch-line.  The  Rugby  game,  as  distinct  from  the  Rugby 
Union  game,  means  for  present  purposes  the  game  played  at 
Rugby  about  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  Rugby  Union 
was  a  new  thing.  At  Rugby  the  ball  might  be  taken  up  only 
when  it  was  bounding,  there  were  twenty  a-side  instead  of  fifteen, 
the  employment  of  a  three-quarter-back  was  imusual,  and  that  of 
more  than  one  unheard  of;  you  might  hack  on-side  in  the  scrum- 
mage, and  hack  over  (a  beautiful  thing  when  well  done)  outside 
it;  there  were  no  "penalty  kicks"  for  anything,  and  the  "drop 
into  touch  "  was  a  great  feature  in  the  game,  whereby  skilful  half- 
tacks  and  backs  (of  which  latter  there  were  generally  three)  would 
many  a  time  stave  ott"  imminent  defeat.  Scoring  was  more  diffi- 
cult, though  touch-downs,  and  even  "touch  in  goal"  and  "out  of 
the  close,"  counted  for  something.  Either  side  that  got  two  goals 
won  the  match,  however  man}'  tries  their  opponents  miglit  have 
obtained,  and  it  was  only  in  cases  of  very  decided  superiority  that 
a  match  was  won  in  that  way. 

In  those  days  the  feature  of  the  game  most  open  to  criticism 
was  the  frequency  of  long  tightly-packed  scrummages,  with  the 
ball  firmly  wedged  in  the  middle,  which  would  last  for  perhaps 
five  minutes,  during  which  of  course  strength  and  weight  were 
at  a  premium.  These  were  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  law- 
fulness of  hacking  on  the  ball,  and  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
tiresome  unless  both  sides  feared  their  opponents'  'half-backs  or 
mistrusted  their  own.  When  the  ball  did  come  out,  the  man  that 
t>ook  It  up  ran  with  it,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty,  as  far  as 
possible,  and  as  long  as  he  could  hold  it.  "  Passing"  was  very 
little  practised,  and  a  team  of  men  who  had  passed  skilfully  and 
systematically  in  those  days  would  probably  have  made  short 
work  of  their  opponents.  It  is  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  particular  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  dis- 
tinguishes the  modern  Rugby  Union  game  from  its  predecessor. 
The  whole  game,  of  course,  is  considerably  different.  Eighteen 
men  cannot  make  the  same  sort  of  scrummage  that  thirty  used 
to  make.  On  Wednesday  the  entire  game  looked  to  a  veteran's 
eye  like  one  continual  loose  scrummage.  A  loose  scrummaoe 
vised  to  be  an  exhilarating  moment,  especially  for  the  forward  who 
happened  to  bring  the  ball  through,  but  also  for  the  spectators, 
because  you  never  knew  what  might  happen.  In  the  match  on 
Wednesday  the  game  was  continually  all  over  the  ground.  In 
ten  minutes  from  the  start  the  Cantabs  rushed  the  ball  down  in 
a  loose  scrummage,  and  kicked  a  goal  from  a  try  just  under  the 
posts.  In  five  minutes  more  the  Oxonians  had  done  the  same  thing, 


except  that  the  try  was  a  difficult  one.  Afterwards,  except  that 
for  perhaps  ten  minutes  near  the  end  of  the  match  Cambridge 
were  decidedly  pressed,  and  eventually  obliged  to  touch  down,  it 
was  anybody's  game  at  every  moment.  But  a  peculiar  point 
about  it  was  that,  though  the  scrummage  never  lasted  more  than 
a  minute,  and  though  the  ball  never  hung  on  the  touch-line  long 
enough  to  be  worth  mentioning,  never  once,  except  to  some 
extent  at  the  very  instant  of  "  no-side,"  under  circumstances  to 
be  referred  to  presently,  did  any  man  on  either  side  make  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  long  or  a  brilliant  run.  Such  a  thing  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  the  old  Rugby  game,  at  least  not  if  any 
good  half-backs  had  happened  to  be  playing ;  but  it  certainly  hap- 
pened on  AVednesday,  and  tlie  explanation  of  it  is  rather  curious. 
No  doubt  it  is  to  some  extent  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Rugby  Union  football  is  played.  Old  Big.side 
is  a  very  large  jjround,  and  gives  room  for  a  really  fast  man  to 
run  clean  round  the  whole  of  his  opponents,  which  is  of  course 
more  difficult  on  a  ground  about  two-tliirds  of  its  width.  The 
real  reason,  however,  is  deeper  than  that.  It  is  that  the  art  of 
running  with  the  ball  has  been  injured  by  the  excessive  anxiety 
of  players,  and  those  who  make  rules  and  inculcate  traditions,  to 
develop  that  part  of  the  game  at  the  expense  of  the  stodgy  and 
comparatively  uninteresting  forward  play  which  resulted  from  the 
large  and  tightly-packed  scrummages  of  the  older  ganie.  This 
may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  appears  to  be  correct. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  Rugby  game  passing  was 
seldom  practised.  It  has  now  been  developed  to  an  extent  which 
appears  to  us  likely  seriously  to  injure  the  game,  by  exalting  good 
luck  at  the  expense  of  careful  play.  In  the  Rugby  game,  a  man 
who  ran  with  the  ball  stuck  to  it  until  he  could  carry  it  no  , 
further.  Nowadays,  his  object  appears  to  be  to  chuck  it  away  at 
the  first  approach  of  danger.  Then,  if  he  was  likely  to  he  tackled, 
he  did  his  utmost  to  dodge  the  tackier,  or  run  through  or  over 
him.  The  consequence  was  that  he  very  often  succeeded,  and 
made  a  brilliant  run  in  consequence.  A  long  run-in,  with  two 
or  three  half-backs  or  backs  successfully  dodged  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  was  a  beautiful  and  soul-inspiring  sight.  It  did  not  once 
seem  to  occur  to  any  player  in  the  University  match  the  other 
day  to  try  to  dodge  anybody.  It  must  be  owned  that  several 
of  them  ran  through  three  or  four  of  their  opponents  in  the  most 
intrepid  manner,  but  it  was  always  one  of  those  runs  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  and  loose  crow-d  which  are  gallant,  but  foredoomed 
to  brevity.  As  a  rule,  the  one  anxiety  of  every  one  was  to  pass  the 
ball  back.  They  seemed,  and  so  did  the  spectators,  to  consider 
passing  an  end  in  itself.  The  true  philosophy  of  it  is  that  it 
should  never  be  done  except  when  it  is  clearly  worth  while. 
Every  time  the  ball  is  passed  back,  say  by  an  Oxford  player,  it 
goes  nearer  to  the  Oxford  goal.  This  circumstance  in  itself 
is  clear  gain  to  Cambridge;  and  that  is  what  modern  players 
do  not  sufficiently  remember.  In  order  to  make  passing, 
by  an  Oxford  man,  the  right  game  to  play,  it  ought  to  be 
decidedly  probable  that  the  passee  will  be  able  to  take  the 
ball  nearer  to  the  Cambridge  goal  than  it  was  when  the  passer 
passed  it.  If  he  can  take  it  only  up  to  the  same  parallel, 
the  pass  has  done  Oxford  no  good.  If  he  can  only  run  straight 
across  the  ground,  it  has — except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  desirable 
to  get  into  the  middle  or  near  touch,  on  account  of  being  near 
the  other  goal  or  his  own — done  Cambridge  good.  A  ball 
cannot  be  thrown  four  or  five  yards  and  caught  in  so  very  much 
less  time  than  a  man  following  up  hard,  aud  on  the  look-out  for 
a  pass,  can  run  the  four  or  five  yards.  A  most  picturesque 
example  of  this  occurred  in  the  last  half-minute  of  the  Uni- 
versity match.  An  Oxford  man  scooped  the  ball  off^  the 
ground,  as  they  now  do  on  every  opportunity,  not  to  run 
with  it,  but  merely  to  throw  it  back.  This  happened  pretty 
close  to  the  Cambridge  goal.  The  Cambridge  forwards  were  on 
the  next  man  almost  as  soon  as  he  took  the  ball,  and  before  he 
could  get  away.  He  passed  it  back,  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  and  again,  the  Cambridge  men  pursuing  the  ball  to 
the  other  side  of  the  ground,  and  gaining  about  thirty  yards  as 
they  did  so.  In  all  there  were  five  or  six  passes,  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  some  Oxford  man  either  failed  to  take  the  ball  or  had 
it  taken  from  him ;  for  ultimately  a  Cambridge  player  got  right 
away  with  the  ball,  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  Oxford 
goal-line.  He  was  prevented  from  running  in  (and  winning 
the  match  for  his  side)  only  by  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
pursued  by  some  one  fiist  enough  to  give  him  a  couple  of 
yards  start,  and  catch  him  twenty  yards  from  the  goal-line. 
If — as  might  well  have  happened — this  had  not  been  so,  and 
Cambridge  had  won  through  the  over-anxiety  of  Oxonians  to 
pass,  it  would  have  been  a  useful  lesson  to  the  modern  school. 
Passing  is  like  speculation.  You  begin  by  paying  money  away, 
and  it  is  prudent  to  do  it  only  when  you.  can  afford  it,  and  when 
you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  some  return  for  your  expenditure. 
The  man  who  sticks  to  the  ball  and  runi,  in  the  old  fashion, 
and  passes  only  when  he  cannot  possibly  do  anything  else,  and 
when  a  really  good  chance  offers,  may  not — though  he  also  may — 
get  very  far ;  but  he  may  at  least  mal>e  sure  of  leaving  the  ball 
nearer  the  enemy's  goal  than  he  took  it  up. 

Apart  from  these  reflections  on  the  way  in  which  over-anxiety 
to  make  the  game  fast,  and  to  score  rapidly  by  means  of  compound 
runs,  seems  to  result  only  in  making  it  ffuid,  scrappy,  and 
devoid  of  its  most  exhilarating  crises,  there  is  not  much  to  record 
of  the  play  at  the  Queen's  Club.  The  forward.s  on  both  sides 
plaj'ed  well,  though  with  a  noticeable  tendency  to  be  oft-side. 
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Mr.  Macgregor's  punting  at  full  back  was  eflective,  though  un- 
graceful, and  each  side  came  near  to  Ivickmg  w  hat  would  have 
been  a  very  good  goal  from  a  penalty-kick,  the  Cambridge  kick, 
which  was  against  the  wind,  being  rather  the  better  of  the  two. 


MOLIERE  and  MR.  MOY  THOMA.S. 

IN  the  Revue  d'Art  Dramatique  for  February  15  there  is  a 
very  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  on  Moliere.  The 
French  editor  confesses  to  an  agreeable  surprise  at  seeing  Moliere 
"  so  warmly  defended  by  the  eminent  English  critic."  Moliere 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  in  England,  and  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  says 
no  more  in  his  praise  than  most  of  his  English  readers  can  agree 
to.  But  he  says  more  against  the  public  and  the  King,  who 
were  Moliere's  chief  patrons,  than  either  Englishmen  or  French- 
men are  likely  fully  to  approve  "  The  public  was  not  &  public 
d'elite  which  could  appreciate  Moliere  at  his  proper  value."  To 
this  we  are  inclined  to  demur.  By  the  confession  of  Moliere's 
enemies — for  example,  of  Le  Boulanger  de  Chalussay — the  parterre 
was  devoted  to  Moliere.  It  is  true  that  Don  Garcie  de  Navarre 
missed  fire  with  the  town,  though  it  was  more  successful  with 
the  King.  The  world  does  not  like  a  man  to  go  beyond  what 
it  considers  liis  province.  The  Misa/it/irope,  too,  was  not  exactly 
popular.  Biitjthm, the M/'santJirope  haseverbeen  acritical problem, 
like  Hamlet,  and  the  audiences  of  that  ago  were  unaccustomed  to 
problems,  and  in  their  tastes  were  nothing  less  than  Ibsenite.  On 
the  whole,  no  writer, probably, had  ever  a  more  sympathetic  public  ; 
while  the  very  best  of  the  noblesse,  like  Cond6,  were  sincere  sup- 
porters of  Moliere.  It  is  on  the  King,  however,  that  Mr.  Moy 
Thomas  is  most  severe.  He  is  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  mind,  who  once 
managed  to  bring  down  Alexander  the  Great  and  Louis  XIV., 
right  and  left,  as  narrow  barbarians.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  denies 
that  Louis  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  dawning  genius  of 
Moliere.  Doubtless  the  King  was  not  "  the  first,"  but  he  did 
recognize  and  welcome  Moliere  as  soon  as  he  saw  him — namely, 
on  October  24,  1658.  He  at  once  permitted  the  Company  to  use 
the  Salle  du  Petit-Bourbon.  "  On  y  etait  presque  chez  le  Roi." 
When  the  Hall  was  demolished,  Louis  went  to  Mazarin's  house, 
and,  leaning  on  the  Cardinal's  chair,  saw  L^Etourdt,  and  gave  the 
Company  3,000  livres,  says  La  Grange.  The  King,  "  whom 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  please,"  now  lent  them  the  salle 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
were  a  dozen  conspiracies  against  Moliere,  and  that  the  King 
had  to  counteract  especially  the  jealousy  of  the  old  Company 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  Les  Fdcheux  is  dedicated  to  the 
King,  and  Moliere  reminds  Louis  that  they  had,  as  it  were, 
collaborated,  the  King  suggesting  the  character  of  the  sports- 
man. The  much-reviled  Eeole  des  Femmes  is  dedicated  to  Ma- 
dame, who  supported  Moliere,  which  in  itself  implies  that  the 
King  also  was  sympathetic.  The  Queen-Mother's  approval  of  the 
Critique  de  VEcole  des  Femmes  cai'ries  the  same  weight,  and  is 
also  proved  by  the  dedication.  The  King  took  Moliere's  side  so 
visibly  in  the  campaign  of  envy  which  ensued,  that  he  gave 
Moliere  a  pension  after  E Impromptu  de  Versailles.  In  his  Re- 
merciment,  Moliere  speaks  of  the  King's  "  bontds  qui  n'ont  point 
de  pareilles."  He  was  more  easily  satisfied  than  Mr.  Moy 
Thomas,  who  complains  that  the  pension  was  less  than  Scara- 
mouche's.  Louis  then  gave  Moliere's  Company  the  title  of 
Troupe  du  Roi.  La  Martiniere's  evidence  is  late,  but  he  tells 
us  how  the  King  showed  his  displeasure  when  an  angry  noble 
insulted  the  poet.  La  Martiniere  says  that  he  has  the  story 
from  an  eyewitness.  The  King  was  so  far  from  regarding 
Moliere  as  merely  "un  spirituel  boulFon,"  that  he  insisted  on 
seeing  Tartufe  when  only  two  parts  of  it  were  written.  If 
Tartufe  was  delayed,  it  was  rather  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
the  head  of  the  police  than  the  King  who  interfered  with  a  piece 
which  iSapoleon  said  that  he  would  never  have  licensed.  The 
King,  as  Racine  testifies,  would  not  listen  to  the  scandalous 
charges  against  Moliere  of  the  rival  actor,  Montfleury.  In  short, 
except  in  the  affair  of  Lulli,  where  the  King  may  have  been 
deceived,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  when  he  did  not  back  the  man 
who,  as  Boileau  told  him,  was  the  greatest  literary  glory  of  his 
reign.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  story  about  the  King  and 
Moliere  supping  together  comes  very  late  into  the  light  of  litera- 
ture, but  it  is,  in  any  case,  unimportant.  There  is  a  document 
which  absolutely  demonstrates  the  good  terms  between  the  King 
and  the  comedian.  It  is  the  "  Troisieme  Placet"  (Feb.  5,  1669) 
prefixed  to  Tartufe.    Moliere  is  asking  a  favour  for  his  physician. 

Sire, 

A  very  honest  doctor,  whose  patient  I  h.ave  the  honour  to  be,  promises, 
and  is  read}'  to  take  his  oath,  that  he  will  make  me  live  tor  thirty  years, 
if  only  I  can  gain  for  him  a  favour  from  your  Majesty.  I  h.ave,  therefore, 
told  him  that  I  do  not  ask  so  much,  but  will  be  satisfied  if  he  binds  himself 
not  to  kill  me.    The  favour,  sire,  is  a  canonry  in  your  Royal  Chapel  of 

Vincennes,  now  vacant  through  the  death  of  .    May  I  dare  to  request 

from  _your  Majesty  this  additional  grace,  on  the  d.ay  of  the  great  resurrec- 
tion of  Tartufe,  whom  your  kindness  has  brought  b:ick  from  the  dead  ? 
Your  former  permission  has  reconciled  me  with  the  devout,  your  second 
favour  would  make  me  friends  with  the  doctors.  This  were,  no  doubt,  too 
great  a  kindness  for  me  to  receive  at  one  time  ;  but  it  niav  not  be  too  much 
for  your  Majesty  to  grant  ;  and  I  await,  with  some  share  of  respectful 
hope,  the  answer  to  my  petition. 

The  answer  was  favourable ;  but  the  respectful  gaiety  and  ease 
of  the  petition  could  only  have  been  possible  if  the  King  and  the 


comedian  were  on  the  best  of  terms.  The  placet  resembles  & 
similar  petition  in  the  Epistles  of  Horace.  In  an  earlier  petition. 
Moliere  acknowledges  the  kindness  and  grace  with  which  LouLs- 
had  communicated  to  him  the  news  of  the  temporary  suppression 
of  Tartufe.  We  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Moy  Thomas,  and  tO' 
think  that  the  relations  between  the  poet  and  the  Roi  Soleii  were- 
kindly,  almost  familiar,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  Louis.  On  Moliere's  death  his  widow  is  said  to 
have  behaved,  in  the  King's  presence,  with  great  lack  of  discre- 
tion. This  may  be  untrue,  but  it  is  certain  that,  between  the 
widow  and  the  clergy,  backed  by  the  rules  of  the  Church  about 
the  burial  of  actors,  the  King  was  in  a  most  difficult  position. 
That  the  King  spelled  badly,  that  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,, 
and  that  he  was  flattered  grossly,  are  circumstances  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  If  the  Misanthrope  was  never 
played  before  the  King  in  Moliere's  lifetime,  as  Mr.  Moy  Thomas- 
thinks  probable,  we  must  remember  that  the  King  could  not 
have  the  first  view  of  it,  as  the  Court  was  in  mourning  for  the 
Queen-Mother.  There  were  reasons,  apart  from  its  merit  and  its 
comparative  failure  with  the  town,  which  may  have  suggested  to- 
the  tact  of  Moliere  that  he  had  better  entertain  the  King  with 
something  else.  Yet  Subligny  says  that  the  Court  aj>plauded  the 
Misanthrope  immensely;  and  Saint-Simon  says  that  the  King 
insisted  on  seeing  it,  in  the  famous,  if  apocryphal,  story  about  M. 
de  Montansier.  But  the  Rer/istre  of  La  Grange  should  settle  a 
question  of  fact. 

On  other  points  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  is  open  t» 
exception.  He  says  that  Moliere  was  never  poor.  He  had  to 
pawn  two  gold  and  silver  laced  ribbons,  and  was  arrested  for 
debt  by  his  candle  merchant.  The  documents  are  in  Soulie's 
Recherches  (August  2,  1645).  The  Company,  as  M.  Mesnard 
says,  was  insolvent.  Mr.  Moy  Thomas  seems  to  think  that  the 
high  position  of  a  tapissier  valet  was  like  that  of  the  geidilshoTrimes^ 
de  la  chambre.  Of  course  there  was  all  the  diflference  in  the 
world.  As  to  the  silly  and  .spiteful  charges  of  plagiarism,  Mr. 
Moy  Thomas  is  quite  in  the  right.  Moliere,  who  replied  to  other 
attacks,  never  noticed  these  commonplaces  of  envy  and  stupidity. 
We  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly  of  Moliere ;  but  nothing  is- 
gained  by  attacking  his  most  powerful  friend,  or  by  denying  that 
the  beginning  of  his  career  was  impeded  by  poverty. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

IT  was  a  happy  thought  which  induced  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tregaskia- 
to  send  copies  of  the  same  book  to  all  the  best  binders  of 
Europe,  and  so  form  the  unique  collection  of  foreign  and  English, 
bindings  which  is  now  on  view  at  the  Caxton  Head,  232  High 
Ilolborn.  We  regret  that  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists- 
in  this  kind,  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson,  has  been  unable  to  con- 
tribute ;  but  the  show  is  not  the  less  an  interesting  and  a  com- 
prehensive one.  The  book  chosen  was  Mr.  Sambourne's  edition 
of  Kingsley's  IVater  Rabies.  One  book  did  as  well  as  another,  if 
all  were  to  be  copies  of  the  same.  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  binding  should  have  any  reference  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume,  which  might  just  as  well,  or  better,  have 
contained  blank  leaves.  We  confess  ourselves  a  little  of  the 
opinion  of  the  late  M.  Firmin  Didot,  who  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  relation  between  the  subject  of  a  book  and  the 
colour  of  its  binding.  But,  in  a  modern  library,  this  would  carry 
us  into  depths  of  subtlety  and  not  a  little  monotony  of  aspect. 

Among  the  most  curious  examples  is  a  binding  from  Holland 
(29),  white  pigskin  over  bevelled  oak  boards,  a  marvellous  facsimile 
of  a  fifteenth-century  binding,  with  all  the  abrasions  and  in- 
equalities of  the  worn  original  copied  in  blind  tooling,  with  the 
skill  of  a  Chinese  tailor.  This  is  the  work,  admirable  of  its 
kind,ofMensing,  of  Amsterdam,  who  also  signs  a  creditable  crimsoa 
morocco  (28)  in  Grolier  style.  Another  very  tine  Dutch  example- 
is  No.  27,  by  Van  der  Henvel,  of  the  Hague.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  are  pleased  with  the  modern  German  bindings.  No.  26, 
with  its  feebly  florid  Munich  design  in  relief,  and  No.  25,  from 
Leipzig,  with  its  ostentatious  profusion  of  gold  tooling,  are  heavy 
without  solidity,  and  laborious  without  elegance.  Taste  in  Italy 
is  still  less  to  be  trusted.  The  crimson  morocco  of  Acampora 
(32),  from  Naples,  is  exceedingly  mean  ;  and  still  iiglier  is  the- 
chocolate  brown  calf  bound  by  a  well-known  hand  in  Venice. 

The  French  contributions  are  of  a  far  higher  order.  Nothing 
could  be  better  than  the  grace  and  severe  reserve  of  Cuzin's 
polished  morocco  (17).  But  the  most  beautiful  Paris  example 
here  is  a  dark-green  polished  morocco  (20),  by  Lortic,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  French  binding.  In  most  of  these 
Parisian  specimens  we  are  conscious  of  the  tradition  of  the  past ; 
the  names  of  Derome  and  of  Thouvenin  are  before  the  eyes  of 
these,  their  latest  disciples.  In  the  English  bindings  here  ex- 
hibited we  are  reminded  of  the  recovery  which  the  art  ofi 
book-binding  has  made  of  late  in  this  country.  Something  is 
still  generally  lacking  in  the  fine  preparation  of  the  skins,  as  well 
as  in  the  precision  of  lettering  and  delicacy  of  tooling  of  the 
French.  But  Morrell's  "  Gobelin  Blue  Polished  Morocco,"  with 
the  air  of  a  fine  Roger  Payne  about  it  (6),  is  a  highly  accom- 
plished example,  the  artist  of  which  has  little  to  learn  from  the 
French  or  from  any  one  else.  Zaehnsdorf 's  light-green  morocco- 
(12),  with  ivy-leaves,  butterflies,  birds,  and  transfixed  liea:t8 
dancing  round"  it  in  a  loose  border,  is  extremely  pretty.  Among 
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the  needlework  book-bindings,  the  most  interesting  is  (37),  a  very 
elaborate  design,  embodying  the  story  of  the  book,  and  executed 
on  canvas,  with  gold  and  silver  threads  on  a  black  background. 
Miss  May  Morris,  a  designer  who  is  equally  accomplished  as  a 
needlewoman,  sends  a  book  bound  in  green  shot-silk  (39),  which 
is  charming  in  colour  and  agreeable  in  draveing  ;  and  anotlier  (40) 
•which  is  more  ingenious,  but  not  nearly  so  successful,  the  dull 
-white  silk  which  forms  the  base  of  it  taking  a  squalid  look  m 
almost  all  lights.  It  is  evident  that,  if  we  want  a  book  bound,  m 
:any  style  and  at  any  price,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tregaskis  are  the  people 
to  get  it  done  for  us.  We  confess  that,  much  as  we  delight  in 
examining  the  best  of  these  sumptuous  covers,  we  hardly  admit 
that  they  are  the  proper  furniture  of  a  library.  They  make  the 
■books  which  bear  them,  in  the  words  of  Seneca,  "  non  studiorum 
instrumenta,  sed  tedium  ornamenta " ;  but  there  are  people,  we 
hope,  whose  world  is  wide  enough  for  either  kind. 

Messrs.  Obach  &  Co.  have  opened  an  exhibition  of  the  etched 
and  engraved  work  of  and  after  the  late  M.  Meissonier,  in  the 
galleries,  20  Cockspur  Street.  This  collection  is  very  complete, 
but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  doing  little  rnore  than 
merely  repeating  the  eSect  of  a  similar  exhibition  of  Meissonier's 
work  which  is  now  open  a  few  doors  ofl".  To  this  latter  we  gave 
full  attention  the  other  day,  and  we  cannot  return  to  the  subject 
at  present. 

At  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.  is  now  on  view 
a  large  composition  of  portraits,  "  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal," 
painted  by  Sir  Arthur  Clay.  The  principal  figures  are  those  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.  Justice 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Justice  Charles.  This  is  an  interesting  piece  of 
contemporary  manners  and  history,  the  careful  fidelity  of  which 
to  nature  will  give  it  more  and  more  value  as  time  goes  on.  We 
wish  more  opportunities  were  given  for  the  production  of  credit- 
able work  of  this  class. 

A  collection  of  the  water-colour  drawings  of  Mr,  E.  P. 
Bucknall,  entitled  "English  Woods  and  Forests,"  is  now 
exhibited  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Buck  &  Pieid,  in  New  Bond 
-Street. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

ENGLISHMEN  excel  in  many  respects,  as  in  others  they  are 
beneath  contempt,  and  perhaps  their  defects  are  the  com- 
plement of  their  qualities.  Thus  they  are  admirable  colonists, 
but  execrable  cooks.  An  exiled  Frenchman  is  always  sighing  for 
the  fleshpots  of  Paris  or  the  kaut  gout  of  the  herbs  and  garlic  in 
bis  darling  Southern  cookery.  He  has  formed  his  hereditary 
tastes,  ever  recalled  by  delicious  savours,  and  he  holds  by  them. 
Now  an  Englishman  has  a  palate,  but  no  convictions  and  few  pre- 
judices. With  a  robust  digestion  and  a  healthy  appetite,  he  can 
thrive  upon  solid  fare  in  any  circumstances.  He  scorches  his 
fresh-killed  meat  and  bolts  it ;  he  swallows  down  the  damper  of 
the  Australian  settler  or  the  pemmican  of  Canadian  trappers,  or  the 
-diabolical  farinaceous  messes  of  barbarous  Africans,  in  audacious 
defiance  of  dyspepia.  It  all  comes  naturally  enough ;  for  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  at  home  he  fares  uncommonly 
badly.  We  have  the  best  meat  in  the  world  and  the  very  worst 
cooks.  Crude  simplicity  has  been  our  ideal  of  luxury  ;  the  saddle 
and  the  sirloin,  the  plum  pudding  and  the  mince  pie,  have  been 
the  immemorial  triumphs  of  national  festivals.  We  attribute 
this  partly  to  English  energy,  partly  to  the  excess  of  moisture 
in  the  soil  and  the  climate,  but  chiefly  to  a  superabundance  of 
fuel.  We  have  been  so  busy  in  making  money  and  getting  on, 
that  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  hurrying  on  the  preparation  of 
meals.  We  have  had  such  magnificent  bullocks  in  our  rich 
meadows,  such  game-flavoured  mutton  on  the  thyme-scented 
heaths  and  hill-pastures,  that  our  epicures  used  to  be  content  with 
■the  joints  cooked  au  nnturel.  Above  all,  with  the  open  chimney- 
places  in  castle  and  cottage,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
up  blazing  fires.  There  was  abundance  of  coal  in  the  cellars  of 
the  rich,  and  turf  from  the  commons,  or  lop  and  top  from  the 
woods  and  forests,  was  more  or  less  at  the  command  of  the  poor. 
Even  the  epicurean  Johnson,  who  prided  himself  ou  taking  special 
care  of  his  belly,  who  criticized  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
jellies  of  Mrs.  Abington  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  used  to  deluge  his 
puddings  with  lobster  sauce  and  revel  in  veal  advancing  towards 
decomposition.  Whereas  in  countries  where  fuel  is  scarce  the 
people  learned  the  art  of  cooking  leisurely,  and  Providence  tem- 
pered the  cold  wind  to  these  closely-cropped  lambs.  The  French- 
man who  might  have  been  sent  to  "the  galleys  for  trespassing  in 
search  of  things  on  the  seigneurial  domains  had  been  taught  even 
in  famine-time  to  make  tolerably  savoury  dishes  out  of  garden 
stufl'and  the  weeds  he  gathered  in  the  ditches. 

With  better  opportunities  those  somewhat  Barmecide  re- 
pasts became  banquets  that  might  have  gladdened  hourqeois 
Lucullus.  The  bleak  and  dreary  plains  of  the  Castiles, 
where  each  tree  and  hedge  has  been  grubbed  up  that  mio-ht 
shelter  the  predatory  sparrow,  were  the  stern  foster-mothers 
of  the  savoury  Spanish  cuisine.  The  women  who  shivered 
through  the  bitter  winters  over  the  precious  and  costly  hand- 
ful of  charcoal,  watched  the  slow  simmering  of  the  olla  in 
the  pipkin,  with  the  shreds  of  bacon  steaming  among  the 
cabbages  and  the  chick-beans.  When  Sancho  voluptuously 
marked  the  gelatinous  cow-heels  in  the  meagre  La  Mancha  venia 
for  his  own,  he  knew  what  he  was  speaking  about.     So  in 


sunny  Italy  and  in  the  palaces  where  comfort  had  been  sacrificed 
to  show  and  the  chimney-places  forgotten  in  the  construction  of 
the  salons,  the  cook  who  had  illusory  wages  and  found  himself 
sent  up  soups  that  would  have  been  meritorious  at  Philippe's,  and 
scraps  of  bacon  and  pig's  liver  that  might  have  passed  for  ortolans 
and  beccaficos.  In  fact,  wherever  Patience  was  married  to 
Necessity,  the  Mother  of  Invention,  the  progeny  did  the  poor 
parents  infinite  credit.  Now  latterly,  in  wealthy  and  pretentious 
England,  we  have  been  slipping  between  two  stools.  Our  ambition 
has  been  overreaching  itself,  and  we  have  been  aiming  at  a  cuisine 
we  have  never  succeeded  in  assimilating.  The  City  used  to  swear, 
with  reason,  by  its  unrivalled  chops  and  steaks.  Now,  before  the 
advance  of  a  spurious  luxury,  the  old-fashioned  chop-houses  have 
been  swept  away.  They  have  given  place  to  the  newfangled 
restaurants,  with  the  infernal  "  hot-plates  "  and  ventilating 
"  steamers,"  which  are  fatal  to  good  living.  So,  in  the  country 
districts,  the  inn  with  the  rubicund  and  well-conditioned 
landlord,  who  thoroughly  understood  comfort  in  the  low- 
toned  old  English  fashion,  has  been  giving  place  to  the  hotel. 
Where  are  the  glass-protected  cuj^boards  in  the  roomy 
entrance  hall,  immortalized  by  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  where 
you  could  contemplate  the  cold  (juarters  of  lamb  and  rounds 
of  beef,  and  pick  and  choose  among  the  pies  and  variegated 
fruit  tarts  ?  The  chop  has  given  place  to  the  cutlet,  which  is 
continually  rechanjfc  to  any  extent,  and  which  lends  itself  to  all 
manner  of  diabolical  dressings.  But  what  comes  home  to  the 
majority  of  elderly  men  about  town  is  the  melancholy  transformation 
of  cookery  at  the  Clubs.  The  typical  dinner  of  former  days  was 
modelled  upon  that  of  Clunn's  famous  house  in  Covent  Garden, 
although  slightly  elaborated  in  the  florid  Corinthian  style.  The 
soups,  the  fish,  the  joints,  the  sweets  were  all  perfect  of  the  kind, 
and  if  doubtful  entrees  were  thrown  in,  they  were  evidently 
served  by  way  of  make-weight.  With  a  sound  digestion,  there 
was  nothing  to  complain  of,  except  excessive  solidity.  Now  the 
most  celebrated  dining  Clubs,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
are  cursed  with  second-rate  and  commonplace  cooks  of  the 
advanced  school.  These  artists  liave  little  originality,  but 
a  vast  deal  of  audacity.  They  have  no  conception  of  the 
charms  of  refined  simplicity,  but  they  confound  delicacies 
with  all  that  is  rich  and  unwholesome.  They  seek  to  im- 
prove, or  at  least  to  vary,  the  Sauce  Tartare  or  the  Sauce 
Verte.  Just  as  if  a  Salvationist  "  Colonel "  were  to  go  in 
for  editing  St.  Augustine.  Their  one  idea  of  a  successful  dinner 
seems  to  be  disguising  admirable  meat  in  deadly  brown  mixtures, 
impregnated  with  Taragon  spices  and  chopped  truffles.  It  would 
puzzle  a  Dr.  Kitchener,  or  an  "  Original "  Walker,  to  suggest  the 
wines  that  would  go  satisfactorily  with  these  horrid  messes.  As 
matter  of  fact,  at  the  sumptuous  and  solemn  hotel  banquets, 
where  political  lights  and  colonial  Premiers  are  bidden  to  Borgia 
feasts,  the  accompanying  winea  are  most  recklessly  mixed,  and 
the  unfortunate  guests,  if  they  drink  up  to  their  dinner  tickets,  draw 
dangerous  drafts  on  the  strongest  constitutions.  In  the  interests 
of  health  as  well  as  of  social  enjoyment,  the  new  system  needs 
radical  reforming,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  new  Amphitryon 
Club,  introduced  with  a  deafening  flourish  of  trumpets,  may  dis- 
tinguish itself  for  something  more  than  prohibitory  charges. 


THE  IDLER. 

THE  play  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  which  Mr.  Alexander 
has  produced  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  if  not  the  work  of 
a  master  of  his  art,  betrays  the  hand  of  an  accomplished  student. 
Some  of  the  episodes  are  contrived  with  an  ingenuity  that  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  author,  though  they  may  not  prove  him 
to  be  a  dramatist  of  real  power  and  grasp.  He  has  been  warmly 
praised  for  his  study  of  the  character  of  the  leading  personage, 
Mark  Price,  "  the  Idler,"  for  whose  hands  some  mischief  still  is 
found  to  do;  but  as  to  the  justice  of  his  claim  to  this  commenda- 
tion a  doubt  arises.  We  should  like  to  be  convinced  that  Mr. 
Chambers  really  designed  to  draw  such  a  man  as  Mark  Price 
is,  and  not,  as  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  his  only  aim  and 
end,  in  truth,  was  to  make  effective  situations,  to  the  making  of 
which  the  character  of  his  principal  personage  was  a  subordinate 
consideration,  if  he  considered  it  at  all.  The  Idler  seems  to  us  a 
drama  of  situation.  We  should  prefer  to  believe,  if  we  could 
do  so  without  unjustifiable  credulity,  that  the  part  of  Mark 
Price  is  that  which  one  or  two  of  the  critics  have  assumed 
it  to  be — we  shy  at  the  word  psychological,  for  it  is  so  sadly 
abused,  so,  to  avoid  it,  let  us  say,  in  roundabout  phrase — the 
attempt  to  pourtray  a  character  in  which  evil  passions  and  some 
sort  of  good  instinct  strive  for  mastery.  So  far  as  The  Idler  is 
concerned  it  matters  little  ;  we  may  see  the  play  and  make  of  it 
what  we  will;  but  character  is  the  foundation  of  drama,  and 
there  is  hope  of  sterling  work  from  Mr.  Chambers,  if  he  is  able  to 
succeed,  by  devising  situations,  in  developing  character,  instead  of 
proceeding  on  the  commonplace  lines  and  in  the  usual  fashion  of 
letting  character  take  its  chance,  and  thinking  only  of  the  con- 
junctions and  rencontres -^hxch  momentarily  excite  impressionable 
spectators — that  is  to  say,  of  "  situation." 

The  weakest  part  of  Mr.  Chambers's  play  is  the  comedy,  and 
this  is  very  weak  indeed.  There  is  no  commoner  episode  in 
fiction,  narrative  or  theatrical,  than  that  of  a  man  so  blundering 
over  a  proposal  of  marriage  that  the  lady  either  supposes  the 
oS'er  is  not  addressed  to  her  when  it  is,  or  that  it  is  addressed 
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to  lier  when  it  is  not.  To  find  this  poor  old  mistake  doing 
duty  again  is  a  melancholy  evidence  of  deficient  imagination. 
Lack  of  humour,  we  fear,  is  Mr.  Chambers's  weak  point.  The 
comedy  with  which  he  has  tried  to  lighten  the  play  struck  us  as 
being  infinitely  the  heaviest  part  of  it.  AVe  do  not  recollect  in 
the  work  of  modern  English  playwrights  a  personage  quite  so 
conspicuous  for  bad  taste  and  absence  of  all  reasonable  refinement 
as  the  Kate  Merryweather  of  Miss  Maude  Millett.  The  drama 
awakened  in  us  no  stronger  feeling  than  one  of  the  deepest  and 
sincerest  sympathy  for  the  American  millionaire  Simeon  Strong, 
that  he  should  be  doomed  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  angles 
for  and  lands  him  in  the  vulgar  fashion  here  exhibited.  Yet 
Mr.  Chambers  seems  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  pure-minded, 
noble-hearted  woman.  Helen,  the  young  wife  of  Sir  John  Hard- 
ing, for  whom  "  the  Idler,"  who  has  loved  her  before  her  marriage, 
retains  so  overpowering  a  passion,  is  one,  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Cross,  is  another.  Miss  Marion  Terry  represents  the  former 
and  Lady  Monckton  the  latter,  and  they  partly  redeem  the  mis- 
take of  introducing  the  tedious  General  Menyweather  and  his 
offensive  daughter. 

Such  popularity  as  The  Idler  attains  will  be  due  to  the  skilful 
development  of  the  chain  of  situations  spoken  of,  and  to  the  very 
able  performance  of  the  three  principal  players.  Sir  John  Hard- 
ing, who  has  lived  a  wild  life  in  California  before  inheriting  a 
liaronetcy  and  a  fortune  and  becoming  a  rising  light  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  shot  and  killed  a  man  named  Strong. 
Mark  Cross  was  Harding's  comrade  ;  he  is  the  friend — has  saved 
the  life — of  Strong's  brother  Simeon,  now  a  millionaire,  and  Cross 
loves  Harding's  wife,  whom  he  had  once  hoped  to  marry.  Coming 
to  first  principles,  the  happiness  of  the  Hardings  has  to  be  pre- 
served. It  is  this  that  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  desire,  and  the 
questions  are.  How  Harding  is  to  be  saved  from  the  vengeance  of 
Simeon  Strong  (who  believes  that  the  accident  was  a  murder), 
and  how  Plelen  is  to  escape  the  peril  of  Mark  Cross's  love ;  seeing 
that,  by  her  influence  over  Strong,  Harding's  fate  is  to  a  great  extent 
in  her  hands  ?  There  is  here  very  fair  material  for  a  drama,  and  on 
thewhole  it  iswell  employed.  The  first  sudden,  and  on  both  sides  un- 
expected, meeting  of  Harding  and  Strong  forms  as  it  were  an  effec- 
tive ending  to  the  first  chapter ;  but  here  they  do  not  speak  beyond 
Strong's  refusal  to  take  his  enemy's  hand,  and  the  interview 
between  them  which  it  is  understood  must  follow  is  anxiously 
awaited.  The  American  millionaire's  apparently  invincible  de- 
cision is  to  hand  his  brother's  murderer — as  he  supposes  Harding 
to  be — over  to  the  law ;  but  after  this,  though  interest  is  to  a 
certain  extent  retained,  the  author  becomes  somewhat  theatrical. 
Mark  Cross  insists  that  Lady  Harding  shall  visit  liim  at  his 
chambers,  and  she  is  to  drop  her  bouquet  as  a  sign  of  acquiescence, 
"\Ve  do  not  believe  that  she  would  have  done  so,  or  that  she 
would  have  thought  of  doing  so  ;  however,  to  the  chambers  she 
goes,  and  while  she  is  there  her  husband  knocks  at  the  door,  is 
admitted,  finds  her  fan  on  the  table — she  is  concealed  on  the 
balcony — and  insists  on  a  duel  to  the  death.  Here  Mr.  Chambers 
becomes  very  crude.  Both  Harding  and  Cross  have  lived  in  a 
country  where  six-shooters  were  kept  ready  at  hand  and  hastily 
drawn  ;  the  duel  may  not  be  impossible  ;  but  when  Strong,  who 
is  close  by,  interposes,  and  Harding  vows  that  he  will  tire  if  the 
peacemaker  does  not  stand  aside,  we  approach  the  realm  of  the 
ridiculous.  Harding  has  killed  one  of  the  twin  brothers,  he  really 
could  not  kill  the  survivor  on  such  a  shallow  pretext,  and  Mr. 
Waring  has  not  the  dramatic  force  to  exalt  us  above  the  con- 
sideration of  probabilities — he  is  too  conventional,  too  common- 
place, too  essentially  middle  class.  The  three  parts  to  which  we 
have  referred  are  those  of  Mark  Cross,  Lady  Harding,  and  Simeon 
.Strong,  played  by  Mr.  Alexander,  Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  a  new 
American  actor,  Mr.  John  Mason.  Mr.  Alexander  is  subtle  and 
adroit,  failing  only  to  indicate  the  vehemence  and  impulse  of 
Mark  Cross's  passion.  Miss  Marion  Terry  is  essentially  sympa- 
thetic, and  the  more  credit  is  due  to  her  because,  in  visiting  the 
chambers  of  her  old  lover  in  equivocal  circumstances.  Lady 
Harding  does  so  very  improbable  a  thing.  Mr.  Mason  judiciously 
avoids  exaggeration  in  a  character  which  extends  over  a  consider- 
able range  of  sentiment.  His  scene  with  Mr.  Alexander  in  the 
third  act  was  admirably  played  by  both ;  indeed,  this  interview 
is  quite  the  best  thing  in  the  drama.  Lady  Monckton's  represen- 
tation of  Mrs.  Cross  was  singularly  truthful  and  sincere. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

ANOTflER  Insurance  Office,  the  Church  of  England  Assurance 
Institution,  is  dispensing  with  medical  examination — a 
pretty  plain  proof  that  the  public  objection  to  examination  is 
strong.  But  the  change  made  by  this  office  differs  from  those 
introduced  by  the  Sun  and  the  Caledonian,  on  which  we  have 
commented  already  in  these  columns.  The  two  latter  Companies, 
it  will  be  recollected,  offer  to  insure  a  specified  sum  payable  after 
a  certain  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Sun,  however,  the 
policy  does  not  come  into  effect  until  five  years  have  elapsed ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Caledonian,  although  the  insurance  begins  at  once, 
the  policy  up  to  a  certain  age  is  only  half  what  it  becomes  after- 
wards. The  Church  of  England  Assurance  Institution  offers  to 
insure  not  a  specified  sum,  but  an  annuity.  It  tells  us  that, 
of  all  the  new  assurances  effected  last  year  at  an  important 
office,  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  endowment  insurances — that  is, 
policies,  under  which  the  sum  assured  becomes  payable  during 


life  on  the  attainment  of  a  given  age.  The  Institution,  therer- 
fore,  argues  that  the  object  is  to  make  provision  for  old  age^ 
and  it  thinks  that  the  provision  will  be  better  made  by 
insuring  an  annuity  than  by  insuring  a  certain  sum.  That 
may  or  may  not  be.  The  assurant,  no  doubt,  wishes  to  have 
a  provision  for  his  old  age ;  but  he  may  prefer  it  in  the  form 
of  a  given  sum  which  will  yield  him  an  annuity,  and  yet  allow 
him  to  leave  the  principal  to  his  family.  Still,  there  must  be 
very  many  cases  in  which  the  assurant  would  prefer  an  annuity 
to  a  fixed  sum  ;  and  it  is  well  that  some  office  should  provide  for 
those  who  have  that  preference.  There  is  to  be,  as  we  have  said', 
no  medical  examination.  Further,  residence  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  allowed ;  no  extra  premiums  become  payable  under  any 
circumstances;  the  policies  are  unconditional  from  the  com- 
mencement ;  and  they  are  strictly  non-forfeitable.  Besides,  if 
the  assurant  dies  before  the  age  at  which  the  pension  or  annuity 
begins,  the  whole  of  the  premiums  paid  by  him  are  returnable  to 
his  representatives.  To  take  an  example  so  as  better  to  under- 
stand the  working  of  the  system,  let  us  suppose  that  a  man  of 
thirty  desires  to  provide  for  himself  an  income  of  100/.  a  year 
beginning  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  run- 
ning on  till  death.  The  premium  he  will  have  to  pay,  if 
he  makes  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Church  of  England 
Institution,  will  be  1 5 paying  that  sum  annually  for  thirty- 
five  years.  If  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  is  entitled 
thenceforward  to  \ool.  a  year;  but  if  he  dies  before  he  reaches 
sixty-five,  his  representatives  are  entitled  to  receive  back  the  whole 
of  the  premiums  paid  by  him.  In  that  case  his  family  lose  only  the 
interest  on  the  1 5/.  a  year  that  he  has  paid  for  the  years  he  may  have 
lived  beyond  thirty  without  reaching  sixty-five.  Where  a  man  is 
not  married  and  desires  to  have  a  certain  income  which  will  enable 
him  to  retire  from  business  at  a  specified  age,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  easy  w.iy  of  carrying  out  his  wish.  So  also  a  man  may  very 
easily  provide  thus  for  his  wife.  But  of  course  the  annuity  dies 
with  either  the  husband  or  the  wife,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  a  plan  available  where  children  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Assuming,  however,  that  the  desire  is  to  secure  an 
annuity  in  old  age  for  either  husband  or  wife,  there  is  one  othetr 
advantage  of  the  scheme — namely,  that  after  the  first  year  the  sur- 
render value  is  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid. 
This  is  imquestionably  a  liberal  surrender  value.  Too  often  those 
who  find  themselves  unable  to  continue  paying  premiums,  and 
who  desire  to  surrender  their  policies,  are  returned  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  amount  already  paid. 

Early  in  the  week  the  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  rose 
to  2^  per  cent.,  and  occasionally  even  to  3  per  cent.,  while  still 
more  was  freely  paid  for  short  loans,  but  it  has  again  fallen  to 
2 J  per  cent.  Partly  the  advance  in  the  market-  was  due  to 
the  large  revenue  payments,  partly  to  the  settlement  in  Consolsj 
and  partly  to  the  increased  distrust.  The  alarmist  rumours 
that  began  to  circulate  early  last  week  have  unfortunately 
continued.  There  appears  to  be  little  ground  for  them  beyond 
the  well-known  fact  that  several  important  houses  connected 
with  South  America  have  a  very  large  lock-up  of  capital 
in  securities  which  cannot  for  the  present  be  realised,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  every  now  and  then  embarrassed  by 
the  demands  that  come  upon  them.  But  there  are  good  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  houses  in  the  greatest  difficulties  have 
received  the  assistance  they  require,  and  that  no  serious  failure 
is  to  be  apprehended.  There  is  a  belief,  too,  that  the  advance 
in  rates  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  action  of  the  joint-stock 
and  private  banks  in  increasing  their  reserves.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  banks  are  now  disposed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  some  extent.  The  expectation  is  that 
they  will  agree  to  publish  returns  monthly,  and,  of  course,  also 
to  increase  their  reserves.  If  they  have  already  begun  to  increase 
their  reserves,  they  naturally  are  reducing  the  accommodation 
they  give  to  their  customers,  and  thus  are  making  the  money 
market  somewhat  harder  than  it  otherwi.se  would  be.  That, 
however,  though  it  may  be  a  temporary  inconvenience  to  a  few-, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  beneficial,  and  the  banks  are  therefore  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  public  spirit  they  are  showing. 

The  silver  market  has  again  been  depressed ;  the  price  now  is 
44.yd.  per  oz.  The  Indian  demand  is  not  very  large,  the  Conti- 
nental demand  has  ceased,  and  American  speculators  are  still 
selling.  The  market  for  silver  securities  has  been  very  depressed,, 
especially  that  for  Rupee-paper.  The  report  that  there  had  been 
a  forgery  of  Rupee-paper,  which  has  been  circulating  for  some 
weeks,  still  continues,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Its  persistence,  however,  makes  the  market 
apprehensive. 

The  continuance  of  the  alarmist  rumours  has  made  the 
stock  market  this  week  even  more  stagnant  than  it  was 
before,  and  lowered  nearly  all  prices.  As  stated  above,  the 
rumours  appear  to  be  grossly  exaggerated,  yet  they  naturally 
make  operators  unwilling  to  increase  their  risks.  Besides 
these  rumours,  there  have  been  reports  of  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties in  South  Africa.  And  the  excitement  in  Paris  caused 
by  the  visit  of  the  Empress  Frederick  has  intensified  the 
depression,  as  it  warns  everybody  concerned  that  we  may  at  any 
moment  have  political  apprehensions.  The  news  from  Buenos 
Ay  res  grows  worse  and  worse.  The  Government  has  had  to  apply 
to  the  foreign  banks  for  a  loan  of  20  millions  of  dollars,,  and  has 
been  refused.  It  is  feared,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  compelled  to 
issue  more  inconvertible  paper.  If  so,  it  will  lower  still  further 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  notes,  and  thereby  wiU  increase  tll-e 
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general  distress.  But  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Government 
will  do  this,  as  the  agreement  for  the  funding  of  the  interest  and 
the  guarantees  was  signed  here  on  Thursday.  In  this  the  Govern- 
ment pledges  itself  not  to  issue  more  notes,  and  to  cancel  every 
year  15  million  dollars  of  those  outstanding.  To  break  this 
engagement  before  the  ink  is  dry  would  destroy  all  faith  in 
its  promises.  But  if  it  cannot  pay  its  way,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  has  an  alternative.  The  Government  has  also 
given  further  assurances  that  it  will  deal  equitably  with  the 
Drainage  and  Waterworks  Company,  and  a  settlement  with 
that  Company  is  expected  to  be  soon  concluded.  In  spite  of 
that,  however,  the  news  from  the  Republic  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  Argentine  securities  have  been  even  more  depressed  than 
before,  though  there  was  some  recovery  yesterday.  In  Chili  the 
civil  war  continues,  and  appears  likely  to  last.  In  Uruguay  the 
crisis  is  nearly  as  bad  as  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  And 
the  only  satisfactory  news  from  BrazU  is  that  the  cofi'ee  crop  is 
very  large  and  excellent  in  quality. 

The  dispute  at  the  Docks  seems  likely  to  end  at  last ;  apparently 
the  workpeople  are  hopelessly  divided,  and  the  men  are 
returning  to  work.  The  Cardiff  dispute  also  promises  to  end 
quickly.  Nevertheless,  the  labour  troubles  all  over  the  country, 
it  is  feared,  will  tell  severely  upon  trade,  which  must  be  tried  in 
any  case  by  the  prevailing  distrust  and  by  the  crises  in  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  Partly  owing  to  the  fear  that  trade 
will  sutler  this  year,  and  partly  to  the  decision  of  the  railway 
Companies,  arrived  at  in  a  meeting  at  Euston  Station  this  week, 
to  drop  all  extension  Bills,  the  Home  Railway  market  has  given 
way.  Yet  the  traffic  returns  are  exceedingly  satisfactory'.  Judg- 
ing by  them  alone,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  home 
trade  continues  to  improve  so  much  that  it  counterbalances  the 
falling  off  in  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  increase  in  working  expenses  will  not  prove  as  large  as  the 
increase  in  gross  receipts. 


As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  continuance  of  alarmist 
rumours,  there  has  been  a  general  fall  in  every  department  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  96, 
which,  aUowiug  for  the  deduction  of  the  interest  payable  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  shows  a  fall  compared  with  Thursday 
of  last  week  of  ^.  Rupee-paper  has  again  fallen  during  the 
week  closing  on  Thursday  at  73j  for  the  Four  per  Cents, 
and  76^  for  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  The  rumours  of 
forged  endorsements  continue  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  well  founded.  In  Home  Railway  stocks 
there  has  likewise  been  a  sharp  fall.  The  Scotch  stocks  have 
suffered  most,  as  the  dividends  are  considered  very  unsatis- 
factory. Caledonian  Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  at  ii 2|, 
a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening,  of  3A. 
North  British  Preferred  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  at  69^, 
a  fall,  compared  with  Thursday  of  the  week  before,  of  2g ; 
and  the  Deierred  closed  at  44j,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  3J.  Great 
Northern  Deferred  closed  at  8ij,  a  fall  of  i  ;  Manchester  & 
Sheffield  "A"  closed  at  2-h  '^'so  a  fall  of  i.  Great  Western 
closed  at  i6oi,  a  fall  of  1^.  North- Western  closed  at  174^,  a 
fall  of  I  ;  and  Midland  stock  closed  at  I47|,  a  fall  of  In  the 
American  market  the  changes  have  not  been  considerable.  They 
are  mostly  downward ;  but  there  has  been  scarcely  any  business 
doing.  Atchison  shares,  for  instance,  closed  on  Thursday  at 
26|,  a  fall  of  5  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  but 
these  securities  being  little  better  than  gambling  counters  are 
not  of  much  interest  to  the  investor  proper.  The  agree- 
ment for  funding  the  interest  on  the  debt  and  the  guaran- 
tees was  signed  on  Thursday  afternoon  by  Dr.  Plaza 
for  the  Argentine  Government  and  by  Mr.  Burns  for  the  London 
Committee.  Nevertheless,  the  fall  in  Argentine  Railway  stocks, 
which  has  been  continuous  for  months  now,  has  again  been  con- 
siderable for  the  week.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Seven  Per 
Cent.  Preference  stock  closed  at  97  to  10 1  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  wide  quotation  shows  how  very  unwilling  dealers  are  to  buy 
the  stock,  and  how  they  protect  themselves  by  giving  4I.  less  than 
they  are  willing  to  take.  Compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day the  quotation  shows  a  fall  of  i.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  122  to  125,  a  fall  of  4.  Buenos 
Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  155  to  156,  a  fall  of  3. 
And  Central  Argentine  closed  82-4,  a  fall  of  3.  In  the  '86 
National  Loan  there  is  no  change  for  the  week,  but  the  Four  and 
a  Half  Per  Cent.  Sterling  closed  on  Thursday  at  56,  a  fall  of  h 
Series  "A''  of  the  National  Cedulas  closed  at  28^,  a  fall 
of  I.  In  Brazilian  securities  there  is  no  movement  worth 
speaking  of,  but  the  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  '86 
closed  on  Thursday  at  89,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  about  2^.  There 
has  also  been  a  fall  in  South  African  gold,  diamond,  and  land 
shares.  Thus  De  Beers  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 5/^:,  a  fall  for  the 
week  of  ^.  South  African  Exploration  closed  at  13S,  a  fall  of  i. 
City  and  Suburban  closed  at  4^,  a  fall  of  § ;  and  Oceana  closed 
at  5,  a  fall  of  |.  In  bank  shares  there  has  also  been  some 
further  decline,  not  so  much  due,  perhaps,  to  the  general  distrust, 
as  to  the  impression  that  dividends  will  be  reduced  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  reserves.  Thus  London  and  County  closed  on 
Thursday  at  92,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
^ ;  London  and  Westminster  closed  at  70^,  a  fall  of  i  ;  London 
Joint  Stock  at  37|,  a  fall  of  i ;  but  in  Union  of  London  there 
was  a  rise  of  ^,  the  close  on  Thursday  having  been  41^. 


TWO  ROYAL  SOCIETIES. 

THE  ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers 
at  their  Gallery,  5A  Pall  Mall  East,  is  of  unusually  good 
quality'.  It  consists,  as  on  previous  occasions,  of  two  parts — a 
series  of  works  by  an  old  master,  and  recent  etchings  by  the 
memlKTS  of  the  Society.  The  former  this  year  is  Turner,  and  the 
show  is  one  of  all  those  plates  of  the  Liber  Studiorum  which  were 
executed  by  that  artist  himself,  as  well  as  examples  of  the  rest. 
A  note,  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Hiiden,  hopes  that  "the  spectator  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that,  although  the  plates  themselves  are  carried  out  in  Mezzotint, 
the  foundation  of  them,  in  nearly  every  case,  resides  in  an  Etching 
of  singular  force  and  concentrativeness,  and  which,  as  a  masterly 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  is  in  itself  in  every  way  remark- 
able." This  sentence  might  be  recast  in  a  purer  English  ;  but  it 
is  simpler  to  take  it  as  a  valid  answer  to  those  who  complain 
that  the  Liber  Studiorum  has  no  place  in  an  exhibition  of  painter- 
etchers.  This  set  of  mezzotints  is  arranged  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Raw- 
linson,  and  is  rich  in  variety  of  "  states  "  as  well  as  in  prints  of 
admirable  quality. 

Among  the  modern  etchers,  Mr.  W.  Strang  takes  the  foremost 
place ;  Mr.  C.  Holroyd,  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  and  Mr.  G.  P. 
Jacomb-Hood  show  considerable  progress,  while  Mr.  Axel  Ilaig 
and  Mr.  Frank  Short  sustain  their  high  position.  As  to  Mr. 
Strang,  his  vivid  personality,  in  an  art  which  is  seldom  very  indi- 
vidual in  modern  times,  fills  the  gallery  with  a  gust  of  its  own. 
With  his  eighteen  etchings,  almost  all  important  in  their  kind,  Mr. 
Strangis  apresence  not  to  be  passed  by.  His  work  continues  to  re- 
mind us  a  little  of  Millet  and  a  great  deal  of  Legros,  besides  what  it 
obviously  and  openly  owes  to  Rembrandt.  It  is  difficult  to  define 
the  way  in  which,  being  so  frankly  imitative,  he  is  none  the  less 
genuinely  original.  We  have  often  asked  before  why  does  Mr. 
Strang  strive  so  vehemently  after  hideousness ;  we  believe  the 
reason  to  be  that  he  does  not  see  beauty.  The  etcher  of  the 
massiveand  homely  "Women  Bathing"  (105)  and  of  the  terrible 
"  Marriage  at  Emmaus  "  (69)  cannot  be  trying  to  make  the  ideals 
of  human  and  divine  gi-ace  as  ugly  as  possible  ;  he  must  simply 
not  be  aware  what  ugliness  or  beauty  is.  There  is  physical 
comeliness  of  a  sort  in  "  Boccaccio  "  (94),  a  group  of  two  girls 
seated  under  a  storm-beaten  tree,  listening  to  a  lutanist,  bent 
over  his  instrument.  But  it  is  not  grace  or  charm  to  which 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Strang  points  ;  it  is  towards  the  passions 
of  terror  and  despair.  He  is  a  very  genuine  and  intense 
tragedian.  "  Castaways "  (67),  a  group  of  dying  folk  in  a 
boat  ;  the  squalid  composition  in  the  open  air  called  "  The 
Sick  Tinker "  (164)  ;  the  very  grim  and  terrible  design  of 
a  substantial  "  Phantom "  (68),  hobnobbing  with  a  miserable 
man  across  a  table — these  exhibit  the  etcher's  sinister  power. 
But  sometimes  we  confess  that  Mr.  Strang  is  not  intelligible. 
What  does  "The  Cause  of  the  Poor"  (14),  with  its  row 
of  starved,  vacuous,  Slavonic  faces,  mean  ?  Who  are  these 
figures  ?  Are  they  meant  for  English  poor,  or  do  they  illustrate, 
as  they  appropriately  might,  some  nightmare  of  Dostoieffsky's  ? 
If  we  do  not  quite  know  what  "  The  Worshippers  "  (255)  means, 
we  can,  at  least,  invent  a  meaning  for  it.  A  naked  impassive 
woman  sits  upright  in  a  chair,  while  an  artist,  a  Catholic  priest, 
a  Protestant  minister,  and  a  philosopher,  crawl  near  to  kiss  her 
hand,  with  lamentable  longing  eyes,  which  meet  no  encour- 
agement. The  dripping  and  decapitated  head  of  a  fifth  man,  of  a 
different  type — a  man  of  action,  and  perhaps  a  soldier — hangs 
from  a  nail  in  the  wall.  The  large  etching  of  "  Charon"  (125), 
which  holds  the  place  of  honour,  is  less  happy  in  its  Dante  and 
its  Virgil  than  in  the  crowd  of  "  Stygian  souls  "  which  throngs 
around  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Strang's  sinister  view  of 
life,  that  all  these,  with  one  exception,  are  the  solid  ghosts  of 
young  men  and  women,  full  of  flesh. 

Mr.  Holroyd  has  not  Mr.  Strang's  imagination,  but  his  five 
"  Bathers  "  (55),  naked  under  the  solemn  figure  of  a  Sphinx,  and 
his  kneeling  figure  of  a  man,  called  "  Prayer"  (151),  are  very 
strong  in  drawing  and  earnest  in  feeling.  There  is  a  fine 
Renaissance  sentiment, and  some  direct  reminiscence  ofGiorgione, 
in  Mr.  Charles  II.  Shannon's  mezzotint  of  "  Summer "  (240). 
Mr.  T.  J.  Dalgleish's  "  An  Accident"  (36),  a  man  lifted  out  of  a 
canal,  is  direct  and  vigorous.  Among  architectural  etcliings  the 
upright  studies  of  London  buildings,  particularly  warehouses 
above  Thames  wharves,  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron,  are  very  good, 
in  the  delicate  manner  of  Mr.  W^histler.  A  large,  well-composed 
landscape  by  Mr.  Percy  Robertson  is  "  Winchester "  (29),  with 
the  shining  river  in  the  foreground.  Mr.  Jacomb-Hood's 
portraits — the  head  of  "  Mr.  T.  S.  Lee,"  the  sculptor  (53),  the 
full-length  sketch  of  "  Mr.  Llewellyn,"  the  painter  (235) — are 
very  refined.  Mr.  Short,  whose  work  is  always  delightful,  sends 
an  exquisite  "  Entrance  to  the  Mersey  "  (93),  and  a  number  of 
similar  studies  of  shore  and  shipping.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ball's 
"Sleepy  Holland"  (129)  is  remarkably  pretty.  Mr.  liaig  has 
been  in  Cairo  (134,  154)  with  excellent  results. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  ex- 
hibits this  year  at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  Gallery  in  New  Bond 
Street.  This  is  a  large  exhibition  of  a  high  average  of  merit,  but 
a  rather  singular  absence  of  salient  points.  These  painters,  most 
of  whom  are  at  home  in  Glasgow,  work  in  water-colour  with 
facility  and  skill,  with  fairly  good  colour  and  a  certain  dash  and 
bravura.  The  most  remarkable  drawing  here  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Melville's  "  Henley"  (35),  the  fleet  of  the  regatta  seen  at  night, 
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and  revealed  tlirough  the  Wuc  obscurity  by  its  profusion  of 
orange  and  crimson  Chinese  lanterns.  This  is  a  very  skilful  little 
tour  de  force.  We  have  noted  for  special  praise  two  brilliant 
little  sea-scapes  by  Mr.  Coventry,  "Anstruther  Harbour  "  (63), 
and  "Home  from  the  Fishing"  (68) ;  Mr.  Samuel  Eeid's  serene 
park-scene,  curiously  foreshortened,  called  "  Pond  Lilies"  (18); 
Mr.  Nisbet's  troop  of  armed  marauders  seen  against  the  red 
"  Sunset  on  a  Border  Moor"  (70) ;  Mr.  Thomas  Scott's  large  and 
ambitious  fox-hunting  drawing,  called  "  A  Check "  (96),  re- 
markable for  the  boldiress  with  which  the  field  in  the  foreground, 
on  which  the  huntsmen  are  circulating,  is  painted  in  deep  cloud- 
shadow,  while  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  around  is  in  broad  sun- 
shine; Mr.  P.  A.  Hay's  "Tarbert"  (123);  Mr.  Brownlie's 
Street  Scene  in  an  old  Fishing  Town"  (200) ;  and  familiar  work 
by  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  Powell  and  Mr.  David  Murray. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

THE  performance  of  Brahms's  new  String  Quintet  at  last 
Monday's  popular  concert  is,  so  far,  the  most  important 
event  of  the  musical  season.  The  new  work  w^as  originally  pro- 
duced towards  the  end  of  last  year  at  Vienna,  where  it  was 
received  with  unqualified  praise  and  admiration.  So  far  as  could 
be  judged  from  a  single  hearing — and  in  the  case  of  so  many-sided 
a  genius  as  Brahms  first  impressions  are  most  liable  to  modifica- 
tion— the  opinion  of  the  Viennese  critics  is  likely  to  be  endorsed 
in  London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  applause  with  which 
the  Quintet  was  received  was  more  than  usually  spontaneous,  and 
the  effect  created  upon  the  audience  was  very  marked,  especially 
in  the  later  movements  of  the  work.  In  many  respects  the 
Quintet  in  G  presents  points  of  interest  and  divergence  from 
the  composer's  recent  works.  The  manner  in  which  the  first 
movement  is  written  for  the  various  instruments,  the  pro- 
minence given  throughout  to  the  First  Viola,  the  slightly 
Slavonic  character  of  the  Adagio,  and  the  distinct  Hungarian 
colour  of  the  Finale,  are  all  points  which  cannot  fail  to  strike 
the  listener.  Similarly  the  gradual  change  in  the  character  of 
the  music  from  the  romantic  nature  of  the  Allegro  and  the 
pathos  of  the  Adagio  to  the  brightness  and  grace  of  the 
Allegretto,  and  the  wild  gaiety  and  joviality  of  the  final  Vivace, 
keeps  the  interest  continually  increasing  from  the  first  to  the  last 
note.  That  the  whole  composition,  from  a  technical  point  of 
view,  is  absolutely  masterly,  need  hardly  be  said ;  but  what  is 
much  more  satisfactory  is  the  absence  of  apparent  effort  and  the 
thoroughly  spontaneous  character  of  the  music.  On  a  first  hear- 
ing the  most  attractive  parts  were  the  last  two  movements ; 
the  opening  Allegro  is  more  complex,  and  evidently  requires 
closer  acquaintance  to  be  properly  appreciated.  Great  care  had 
been  bestowed  upon  the  performance  by  Dr.  Joachim  and  his 
colleagues,  Messrs.  Kies,  Straus,  Gibson,  and  Signer  Piatti ;  and 
the  playing  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  interest  created  by 
the  Quintet  was  such  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Chappell  will 
enable  frequenters  of  these  concerts  to  hear  the  composer's  earlier 
work  of  the  same  description,  which  has  apparently  been  allowed, 
most  undeservedly,  to  fall  out  of  the  repertory.  The  remainder 
of  the  programme  last  Monday  consisted  of  Chopin's  Study  in 
C  sharp  minor,  and  Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor ;  Bach's  Chaconne 
for  Violin  Solo  ;  and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  B  flat  major, 
Op.  97.  The  pianist  was  Mile.  Ebenschiitz,  who  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  in  Chopin's  Study,  her  playing  of  which  was 
■wanting  in  delicacy  and  due  regard  of  the  marks  of  expression. 
The  Scherzo,  and  a  waltz  which  she  played  for  an  encore,  suited 
her  much  better ;  and  in  the  Trio  her  playing  was  quite  excellent. 
By  a  curious  blunder,  the  programme-ljook  contained  an  anal3-sis 
of  the  wrong  study  which  the  pianist  had  selected.  The  vocalist 
was  Mr.  Orlando  Harley,  who  sang  Mozart's  "  Un'  aura  amorosa," 
and  Clay's  "  I'll  sing  thee  songs  of  Araby,"  to  the  careful  accom- 
paniment of  Mr.  ClifitJ.  Dr.  Joachim  gave  a  familiar,  but  always 
Avelcome,  performance  of  the  Chaconne,  and  played  as  an  encore  a 
Bourree  and  Gigue  from  another  of  Bach's  Violin  Suites. 

The  main  attraction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  last  Satur- 
day was  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Joachim,  which  attracted  a  larger 
audience  than  usual  to  the  Sydenham  concert-room.  The  great 
artist  was  heard  in  Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto,  and  in  three  of 
Brahms's  Hungarian  Dances,  as  arranged  by  himself  for  Pianoforte 
and  Violin.  The  breaking  of  a  string  in  Dr.  Joachim's  violin 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Concerto  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
order  of  the  programme,  but  after  the  First  Movement  of  Mr. 
Wingham's  charming  Serenade  the  Concerto  was  duly  played. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  performance  was  extra- 
ordinarily fine ;  in  no  other  work  does  the  breadth  and  dignity 
of  Dr.  Joachim's  style  find  such  an  opportunity  for  display. 
After  the  performance  of  the  Hungarian  Dances — the  accompani- 
ment to  which  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Eyre — the  violinist  was 
recalled  to  the  platform  and  forced  to  give  another  of  the  same 
series  as  an  encore.  The  rest  of  Saturday's  programme  consisted 
of  Haydn's  charming  "  Oxford  "  Symphony,  the  "  Dance  of  the 
Hours,"  from  Ponchielli's  Gioconda,  and  songs  by  Mozart,  Grieg, 
and  Mr.  V.  White,  sung  by  Mme.  Bertha  Moore  with  considerable 
success,  in  spite  of  the  apology  which  was  made  for  her  on  the 
plea  of  hoarseness. 

On  the  same  afternoon  that  excellent  artist  Herr  Straus  took 
Dr.  Joachim',s  place  at  the  Popular  Concert,  leading  Beethoven's 
Quartet  for  strings,  Op.  18,  No.  4,  in  admirable  style,  and  taking 


part  with  Ilerr  Schiinberger  in  Schumann's  Sonata  in  D  minor, 
Op.  121,  for  pianoforte  and  violin.  Herr  Schiinberger  also  played 
Schubert's  Pianoforte  Sonata  in  A  minor.  Op.  42,  the  remainder 
of  the  programme  comprising  songs  by  ]\Ir.  Sautley  and  a 
violoncello  solo  by  Signor  Piatti. 


ARTISTIC  PHILANTHROPY. 

PHILANTHROPY  may  be  said  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  age,  but  amongst  all  the  various  sections  of  society  at 
home  and  abroad  whom  worthy  souls  endeavour  to  assist  there 
has  been  no  room  up  till  now  for  the  gifted  amateur.  Pocket- 
handkerchiefs  and  flannel  waistcoats  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Borioboolagas,  cheques  and  sympathy  have  flowed  in  upon 
General-dealer  Booth,  but  the  claims  of  the  gifted  amateur  have 
been  somehow  ignored,  and  no  doubt  culpably  so.  This  re- 
proach, however,  will  no  longer  brand  the  national  shield,  for 
the  '•  Artists'  Alliance"  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  unrecognized 
talent  in  distress.  From  its  home  in  the  Adelphi  this  Society 
has  lavmched  forth  its  prospectus,  one  of  which  has  reached  us. 
According  to  this  ingenuous  document,  "  there  is  no  section  of 
the  educated  community  so  unassisted  by  the  many  modern  insti- 
tutions that  mark  our  social  and  intellectual  progress  as  the  great 
body  of  non-professional  artists."  When  one  thinks  of  all  the 
forms  of  boredom  endured  by  those  whose  avocation  it  is  to  visit 
the  innumerable  picture  shows  which  speckle  the  face  of  the  West 
End  one  is  inclined  to  enter  a  hasty  protest,  but  the  document 
will  repay  more  patient  perusal.  "  Many  there  are,  possessing 
rare  talents  and  aptitudes,  w'ho,  receiving  no  encouragement  to 
jnirsue  the  practice  of  their  art,  either  let  it  fall  into  desuetude  " 
(iVmen  !  so  mote  it  be  !)  "  or  allow  their  work  to  remain  in  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  home  circle,  to  be  unearthed  only 
for  the  criticism  of  unapppreciative  friends."  That  the  gifted 
amateur  should  complain  of  the  criticism  of  his  intimates,  when, 
on  the  contrary,  the  "  opinion  of  partial  friends "  is  the  usual 
excuse  for  vexing  the  soul  of  the  public,  savours  of  black  ingrati- 
tude. "  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,"  continues  our  authority,  "  that 
there  is  thus  an  enormous  amount  of  latent  talent  (only  requiring 
encouragement  for  its  development)  lost  to  the  Natioji.'"  The 
italics  are  ours,  and  typify  the  thrill  of  horror  caused  by  this  truly 
appalling  announcement.  How  can  such  a  terrible  state  of  things 
be  remedied  ?  How  can  the  nation  recoup  this  loss  that  threatens 
to  sap  its  foundations  ?  The  Artists'  Alliance  steps  forward,  "  to 
supply  a  long-admitted  and  urgent  want,"  and  to  "  constitute  a 
real  and  ideal  Republic  of  Art."  Our  experience  of  real  and  ideal 
Republics  hitherto  has  been  that  they  present  a  distressing  dis- 
similarity to  each  other ;  but  no  doubt  the  Artists'  Alliance  com- 
prises a  secretary  who  has  read  history.  The  aim  of  the  Alliance 
is  "  to  enroll  all  professional  and  non-professional  artists  and  art- 
workers  as  members,  to  be  of  distinct  practical  use  and  benefit  to 
them  by  providing  them  with  Pupils  and  a  ready  market  for  the 
sale  of  Art-Work,  by  raising  their  status,  and  by  making  their 
Voice  heard  and  their  Power  felt  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  interests  as  Art- Workers." 

This  is  all  very  simple  and  beautiful;  but  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  the  Alliance,  the  charm  of  this  real  and  ideal  Republic 
of  Art,  is  its  practical  catholicity.    It  is  not  usually  the  most 
salient  feature  in  the  real  Republics  we  are  acquainted  with. 
This  pleasing  trait  is  to  be  found  in  the  description  of  the  ex- 
hibitions which  the  Alliance  proposes  to  hold,  not  at  one  .season 
or  another,  but  "  all  the  year  round,"  and  which  are  to  be  "  free 
to  the  public,"  the  latter  boon  being  one  that  will  no  doubt 
be  appreciated.    "  With  the  great  object  of  selling  all  work,"' 
says  the  prospectus  with  adorable  candour,  "  members  are  invited 
to  send  for  Exhibition,  Sale,  and  Competition  (for  money  prizes) 
Exhibits  in  all  or  amj  of  the  following  departments";  and 
here  appears  the  delightful  eclecticism  above  alluded  to,  for  the 
"  departments  "  are  twelve  in  number,  and  the  gifted  artist  who 
responded  to  the  invitation  to  exhibit  in  them  all  would  certainly 
be  a  comprehensive  worker.    Passing  over  the  sections  for  oils 
and  water-colours,  pastels  and  crayons,  sculpture  and  modelling, 
we  wander  on  through  "  Mediceval  and  Modern  Illuminating, 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Work,  Glass  Staining ;  Decorative,  Architec- 
tural, and  Mechanical  {sic)  Art ;  Fan,  Tapestry,  Silk,  Satin,  and 
Velvet  Painting;  Leather  Work,  Artificial  Flowers,  Skeleton 
Leaves,  Menu  Painting,  and  Photographic  {sic)  Colouring ;  Lace 
and  Embroidery ;  Art  Needlework,  including  Crewel,  Crochet, 
Berlin  Wool,  Bead  Work,  Knitting,  Tatting,  &c."    Visions  of 
the  P.R.A.  "  turning  the  heel "  of  a  stocking  or  wrestling  with  a 
crochet-needle,  while  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  triumphantly  adds  a 
glass  eye  to  the  tiger  he  has  just  completed  in  Berlin  wool  and 
bead-work,  and  Sir  John  Millais  holds  up  with  pride  the  anti- 
macassar he  has  executed  in  tatting,  float  before  one's  eyes  ;  for 
evidently  the  "  compleat  angler "  in  the  streams  of  Art  should 
have  all  these  remarkably  varied  assortments  of  talents  at  his 
fingers'  ends.    The  wisdom  of  the  Alliance  in  keeping  their  ex- 
hibition open  all  the  year  round  becomes  apparent  when  we  read 
that  the  "  Exhibits  will  remain  at  the  Exhibition  till  sold,  unless 
removed  by  the  exhibitor  "  ;  but  as  this  may  in  some  cases  seem 
to  trench  upon  the  limits  of  eternity,  the  prospectus  further  states 
that  "  where  the  price  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Society  they 
will  absolufchj  guarantee  sale."    The  italics  are  not  ours,  but  are 
evidently  intended  to  call  attention  to  this  somewhat  rash  pro- 
mise.  Surely  a  fresh  plague  will  be  visited  upon  the  Artists' 
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Alliance ;  the  land  will  bring  forth  -woollen  comforters,  and 
tatting  will  be  in  all  their  quarters  at  this  promise  of  unlimited 
sale !  In  the  paragraph  devoted  to  finance  questions,  we  are  told 
that  the  income  (derived  from  donations,  subscriptions,  and  com- 
missions on  sales)  is  devoted  "  partly  to  the  purchase  of  Members' 
Exhibits  in  all  departments,  not  otherwise  sold";  and  such  a 
statement  would  seem  to  spell  bankruptcy,  were  it  not  that  the 
Alliance  proposes  "  the  establishment  of  bazaars  for  the  sale  of 
needlework  and  other  productions  of  Members,"  where  no  doubt 
the  Society  will  "  shoot  the  rubbish"  it  has  unwisely  contracted 
to  buy.  But  these  are  not  all  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by 
membership.  There  is  yet  an  inestimable  privilege  conferred — 
one  that  will  touch  a  corde  sensible  ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  Mem- 
bers are  granted  the  right  of  affixing  the  letters '  M.A.A.'  (Member 
of  the  Artists'  Alliance)  after  their  names." 


LADY  BARTER. 

IT  is  probably  for  want  of  pains  and  care  that  Mr.  Coghlan 
has  fallen  short  in  writing  his  comedy  Lady  Barter.  There 
is  evidence  of  capacity  amply  sufficient  to  show  that  if  he  had 
persevered  he  would  have  reached  success,  instead  of  lazily  turn- 
ing aside  when  the  way  required  thought,  and  landing  carelessly 
in  a  morass.  It  is  a  pity.  There  is,  truly,  the  fundamental 
weakness  in  Lady  Barter  that  it  suggests  other  plays,  notably 
Emile  Augier's  L' Aventurihre  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  not  nearly 
close  enough  to  justify  any  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mr. 
Ooghlan.  His  main  faults  are  that  he  has  not  developed  service- 
able ideas,  and  that  he  leads  up  to  a  result  which  is  not  con- 
vincinff  or  satisfactory.  Rosmersholm  has  had  one  good  effect :  it 
has  made  us  very  patient  and  charitable.  AVe  see  other  plays 
and  perceive  that  they  are  bad,  weak,  vague,  foolish,  but  there 
is  always  this  comforting  reflection,  that  they  might  he  worse — • 
they  might  be  Itosmersholins.  The  remembrance  of  the  sad,  sad 
afternoon  when  we  suffered  under  the  Eosmer  dispensation  should 
make  the  critic  very  strong  to  endure,  and  very  grateful  that  he  is 
on  ground  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  him  to  see  what  is  going  on. 
The  atmosphere  of  Lady  Barter's  beautiful  drawing-room  is  not 
always  particularly  wholesome,  but  it  is  not  the  pestilential 
miasma  of  Rosmer's  habitation. 

The  main  object  of  the  play  is  to  show  how  Colonel  Pearce, 
returning  from  brilliant  service  in  Egypt,  finds  his  dearest  friend. 
Lord  Brent,  on  the  point  of  marrying  Lady  Barter,  a  widow  of 
questionable  antecedents,  and  seeks,  successfully  in  the  end,  to 
prevent  the  alliance.    In  his  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  conven- 
tionality, Mr.  Coghlan  has,  to  begin  with,  been  half-hearted  in  his 
treatment  of  Lady  Barter's  character.   He  has  evidently  striven  to 
avoid  drawing  her  as  the  regulation  adventuress  ;  but  the  result  is 
that  we  scarcely  know  why  she  should  not  make  a  very  passable 
Lady  Brent.  Pearce  on  his  arrival  in  London  is  charged  with  a  mis- 
sion to  her — to  deliver  into  her  hands  some  letters  entrusted  to  his 
care  by  a  brother  officer  who  fell  in  the  Soudan.    This  brother 
officer  had  loved  "  Nelly  Marshall,"  as  Lady  Barter  was  formerly 
called,  and  she  had  jilted  him  ;  ladies  have  this  way  sometimes  ; 
but  not  nearly  enough  is  said  of  the  dead  lover's  merit  or  of  her 
heartlessness  or  vice,  whichever  it  may  be,  to  make  her  repug- 
nant.   The  audience  wants  to  know  a  little  more  than  is  here 
told.    In  the  duel  between  Pearce  and  Lady  Barter,  which 
arises  from  her  determination  to  marry  Brent  and  his  resolve  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  he  shall  have 
all  the  worst  of  it  to  begin  with.    In  a  play  founded  on  some- 
what conventional  lines — and  unconventionality  is  not  neces- 
sarily genius — apprehension  must  be  aroused  or  it  cannot  be 
allayed;  and  so  Pearce  is  checked  more  than  once  before  he 
finally  gives  checkmate  to  his  adversary,  and  saves  his  friend  from 
a  fate  he  is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to  avoid  :  on  the  contrary,  at 
the  time  he  regrets  his  salvation,  and  "  at  the  time  "  is  the  only 
period  during  which  spectators  are  concerned  with  him.  The 
fault  of  the  play  that  will  perhaps  be  fatal  to  its  success  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  falls  to  pieces  in  the  last  act.    Pearce  arrives 
at  Lady  Barter's  house  for  a  third  time  on  the  evening  of  a  day 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  once  in  the  morning,  and  a  second 
time  in  the  afternoon,  it  has  been  impressed  upon  him  that  he  is 
not  welcome.    There  is  a  certain  air  of  Jack-in-the-Boxishness 
about  this  that  it  would  have  been  well  to  avoid  ;  but  the  chief 
point  is  to  what  extent  his  persistent  returns  are  justifiable,  and 
we  regret  to  find  that  the   final  explosion  rather  too  closely 
resembles  a  squib.    Pearce  begs  for  a  ten  minutes'  interview 
with  Lady  Barter,  and  Brent  not  only  acquiesces,  but  consents 
to  listen  unobserved.    This  is  trebly  wrong.    In  the  first  place, 
Pearce,  the  gallant  V.C.,  should  not  have  condescended  to  suggest 
eavesdropping  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  no  one  can  possibly  gain 
an  iota  of  advantage  from  it,  because  a  result  is  sought,  and  will, 
he  declares,  be  attained ;  Lady  Barter  will  reject  Brent ;  and,  if 
so,  why  need  he  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  means  by  which 
the  result  is  brought  about  ?    In  the  second  place,  moreover. 
Brent  would  not  have  stooped  to  the  concealment  behind  the 
curtain ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  Lady  Barter,  believing  him  to 
be  all  that  is  high-minded,  should  not  have  suspected  him  capable 
of  such  espionage.    All  this  might  be  hidden  or  glossed  over  if 
these  pregnant  ten  minutes  were  turned  to  really  impressive  pur- 
pose ;  but  they  are  not.    Upon  what  happens  during  a  fraction  of 
these  ten  minutes  the  failure  or  success  of  the  play  entirely 
depends.    What  we  mean  is  this  : — Pearce  should  have  a  secret 


so  crushing  that,  learning  his  knowledge  of  it.  Lady  Barter  must 
feel  there  is  no  other  course  before  her  than  humbly  to  obey  him, 
and  surrender  her  victim.  The  nature  of  this  secret  is  a  sub- 
ject for  the  dramatist  to  consider.  As  it  is,  we  wait  for  some- 
thing stirring  to  happen,  and  it  does  not.  There  _  is  only  a 
question  of  money  left  by  her  old  lover,  inheriting  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  to  induce  this  ambitious  woman  to  renounce 
things  dearer  than  money  (of  which  she  would  have  had  plenty  in 
any  event),  rank,  position,  influence,  the  triumph  of  securing  a  title 
and  a  husband,  a  young  peer  who  must  be  a  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  market. 

The  makings  of  a  very  good  play  are  roughly  set  out  in  Lady 
Barter,  and  if  the  necessary  work  is  not  done,  it  will  be  the  more 
regrettable  because  a  part  exceptionally  well  suited  to  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  provided  In  Lady  Barter.  The  actress's  seductive 
style  has  full  sway.  The  scene  in  which  she  essays  the  desperate 
expedient  of  beguiling  her  enemy,  the  Colonel,  is  a  triumph — we 
were  about  to  say  a  triumph  of  what,  and  in  what  direction,  but 
let  the  reader  see.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  is  better  in  Mrs. 
Langtry's  admirable  study  than  her  interview  with  Mary 
Brent,  her  lover's  sister.  If  this  latter  part  had  been 
played  with  sensibility  and  refinement,  the  effect  would 
have  been  enormously  enhanced.  As  it  is,  the  artificiality  of 
Miss  Helen  Forsyth  as  Mary  Brent  makes  us  suspect  that  the 
quasi-inginue  is  rather  more  a  woman  of  the  world  than  Lady 
Barter  herself;  but  Mrs.  Langtry  can  only  represent  her  own 
character,  and  her  half  contempt  for  the  girl  whose  favour  she 
condescends  to  seek  is  a  remarkably  fine  elucidation  of  the 
woman's  nature.  Mr.  Coghlan,  of  course,  understands  precisely 
the  part  he  has  written  for  himself.  Lady  Barter  is  a  bad  play, 
but  it  might  be  made  a  good  one  by  adroit  management. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

IN  no  way  is  the  change  in  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Tenterden  Street,  under  its  present 
management,  more  markedly  exemplified  than  in  the  quasi-public 
operatic  performance  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  establishment  at 
the  Avenue  Theatre  last  Thursday  week.  In  former  days  the 
operatic  class  did  not  exist,  and,  apart  from  occasional  perform- 
ances of  such  works  as  the  late  Principal's  Jessy  Lea,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  train  the  students  in  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  music.  But  Dr.  Mackenzie,  unostentatiously  and 
without  parade,  has  effected  numerous  reforms,  and  under  his 
careful  and  judicious  management  the  Academy  has  gradually 
brought  its  curriculum  of  teaching  up  to  date,  with  the  result 
that  it  can  no  longer  fear  comparison  with  any  more  recent  esta- 
blishment. In  doing  this  he  has  undoubtedly  reverted  to  the 
original  Intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  with  whom 
operatic  performances  were  considered  so  important  that  during 
the  first  years  of  the  Academy's  existence  they  possibly  engrossed 
too  much  of  the  students'  time  and  attention.  The  selection  of 
Gounod's  Mock  Doctor,  with  which  the  new  operatic  class  came 
before  the  public  last  week,  was  in  many  respects  very  judicious. 
The  work  will  always  be  a  favourite  with  musicians  as  a 
specimen  of  the  composer's  best  style.  In  it  he  appears  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  genuine  French  "  Op6ra  Comique,"  absolutely 
without  taint  of  the  "  Opera-boufle,"  which  bids  fair  to  render  the 
older  class  of  work  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  To  a  public  which 
is  accustomed  to  comic  opera  as  understood  by  MM.  Planquette 
and  Audran  and  their  imitators,  Gounod's  music  will  probably 
seem  deficient  In  humour ;  but  approached  from  the  standpoint  of 
Boieldieu,  Herold,  Adam,  or  Auber,  it  cannot  fall  to  be  appre- 
ciated for  its  brightness  and  charm,  combined  with  unosten- 
tatious scholarship,  and  that  Indefinable  quality  of  "  style,"  of 
which  French  composers  alone  seem  to  possess  the  secret.  If  it 
were  only  for  afibrdlng  an  opportunity  of  studying  this  last 
quality,  the  performance  would  alone  have  been  valuable ;  for 
style,  both  in  execution  and  composition,  is  the  element  which 
seems  most  wanting  in  the  productions  and  performances  of  most 
young  English  musicians. 

It  would  neither  be  fair  nor  advisable  to  criticize  the  efforts  of 
the  Academy  students  from  a  very  lofty  standpoint.  As  was 
only  to  be  expected,  the  whole  performance  showed  evident  signs 
of  immaturity,  though  at  the  same  time  nearly  everything  about 
it  was  full  of  promise.  The  Sganarelle,  Mr.  E.  A.  Taussig,  has 
a  distinct  sense  of  humour,  though  it  savours  rather  of  the  modern 
burlesque  than  of  the  school  of  Moliere ;  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  good  enunciation  and  generally  careful  singing,  though  the 
music  of  the  part  lies  obviously  too  high  for  his  voice.  Mr. 
C.  M.  J.  Edwards  was  an  efficient  L(5andre,  and  sang  the  charm- 
ing serenade  in  the  Second  Act  very  well.  Mr.  Bert  Mayne 
showed  dramatic  sense  as  G^ronte,  and  sang  well  in  the  concerted 
music.  Of  the  female  parts,  by  far  the  best  was  Miss  Hannah 
Jones's  Jacqueline,  which,  both  vocally  and  dramatically,  was 
a  long  way  better  than  any  other  performance  in  the  opera.  She 
evidently  has  a  real  talent  for  souhrettc  parts,  and  her  future 
career  .should  be  watched  with  interest.  Miss  Vlrginie  Cheron 
was  a  rather  colourless  Luclnde,  and  Miss  Violet  Robinson  a  good 
Martine.  Both  chorus  and  orchestra  were  excellent,  and  the  stage 
management,  including  the  dances,  showed  signs  of  great  care  and 
good  work.  The  opera  was  conducted  by  Signer  Randegger,  who 
had  evidently  succeeded  in  Infusing  the  performers  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  and  intelligence  which  deserves  infinite  praise. 
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"While  on  the  subject  of  the  Academy,  the  scheme  for  founding 
scholarships  to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  late  M.  Sainton 
deserves  mention.  Only  those  who  were  brought  into  personal 
contact  with  him  knew  with  what  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
art  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  the  service  of  the 
musical  public.  It  was  not  so  much  as  a  performer — eminent 
though  he  was  in  this  respect — as  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  of 
endless  patience  and  kindness  that  Prosper  Sainton  deserves  to 
be  remembered,  and  no  better  way  of  doing  this  could  be  devised 
than  the  establishment  of  scholarships  placing  within  the  reach 
of  students  of  small  means  the  opportunities  of  studying  the 
branch  of  music  in  which  be  excelled. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

AMONG  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  poetical  and  pathetic  impersona- 
tions, that  of  Charles  1.  certainly  holds  a  front  place.  He 
not  only  realizes  to  perfection  the  dreamy  and  gentle  beauty  of 
the  unfortunate  King's  character,  but  his  features  lend  them- 
selves in  an  almost  startling  way  to  taking  on  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  Van  Dyck's  pictures  of  Charles  in  his  later  years.  The 
revival,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Wills's  fine  historical  drama  on  Wednesday 
night  at  the  Lyceum  was  in  every  way  interesting.  Miss  Ellen 
Terry  surpassed  herself  as  Henrietta  Maria.  In  the  first  scene 
she  depicts,  with  many  delightful  touches,  the  French  lightness 
of  the  Queen's  nature.  No  actress  now  on  the  English  stage 
could  rival  her  charm  and  pathos  in  the  parting  scene,  which  is 
as  true  to  life  as  to  history.  Infinitely  pathetic  are  the  sweet 
and  heartbroken  tones  of  her  voice,  as  she  strokes  the  King's 
prematurely  grey  head,  and  comments  upon  the  great  change  that 
the  stress  of  life  and  sorrow  have  made  upon  him  : — • 

How  thou  hast  suffered  !    On  thy  dear  worn  cheek 
I  see  a  history  I  dare  not  read. 

The  bouse  was  throughout  this  trying  episode  spellbound  and 
wrapt  in  deathlike  stillness.  It  would  be  indeed  an  iron  pla^-goer 
who  could  resist  unmoved  so  beautiful  and  so  touching  a  portrayal 
of  womanly  and  queenly  dignity  and  sorrow.  Mr.  Irving,  too,  acts 
superbly  as  the  King,  being  especially  magnificent  in  his  denunciation 
of  the  faithless  Moray,  and  most  moving  in  the  great  scene  above 
mentioned  in  which  Charles  I.  takes  a  last  leave  of  his  Queen 
and  children.  In  this  scene  valuable  assistance  is  now  given 
by  that  wonderfully  clever  child  actress.  Miss  Minnie  Terry,  as 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Terriss  acts  rather  sulkily  as  Moray, 
and  the  innovation,  in  this  play,  of  the  beard  is  not  happy, 
and  Mr.  Wenman  is  if  anything  too  amiable  a  Cromwell.  Mr. 
Howe  is  a  capital  representative  of  Huntly,  and  Miss  Annie 
Irish  was  a  graceful  Lady  Elinore.  New  scenery  of  much 
artistic  beauty  and  accuracy  has  been  painted  expressly  for  this 
revival.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  on  Wednesday  night  that 
the  curtain  was  raised  three  times  at  the  end  of  each  act. 

Mr.  Frank  Latimer's  Love  and  Law,  produced  this  week  at  the 
Lyric,  is  an  operetta  in  one  act,  intended  to  be  a  skit  on  advanced 
women  and  their  foibles.  It  is  touched  with  too  heavy  and  in- 
discreet a  hand  to  please  people  who  rightly  do  not  think  marriage 
a  subject  to  be  trifled  with,  and  who  regard  divorce  as  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed.  Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  seems  to  have  taken  it  an 
gi-and  seriei/.v,  and  to  Lave  composed  for  it  music  of  much  too 
elevated  a  character. 

Lent  is  distinctly  a  matinee  season,  and  the  matin(Se,  which 
was  unknown  ten  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  so  popular,  espe- 
cially with  ladies  and  people  who  live  in  the  suburbs,  flourishes 
like  the  proverbial  bay-tree,  and  between  Ash  Wednesday  and 
Easter  Monday  an  astonishing  number  of  new  plays  are  tried,  the 
vast  majority  of  which  never  survive  their  first  performance. 
Among  the  more  successful  of  those  lately  produced  must  be 
mentioned  Our  Angels,  by  G.  H.  K.  Dabbs  and  Edward  Ilighton, 
which  saw  light  at  the  Vaudeville  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  It  is  a 
clever  melodrama,  not  particularly  novel  either  in  plot  or  concep- 
tion, but  forcibly  written,  although  it  has  a  strong  flavour  of  the 
Family  Herald  about  it.  One  feature  in  it  is  quite  original,  and 
is  not  badly  worked  out  on  "  strictly  scientific  "  principles.  A 
leading  character  not  only  commits  a  murder  when  under  the 
influence  of  morphia,  but  actually  kills  himself  after  taking 
a  too  liberal  dose  of  the  narcotic.  The  acting  throughout 
was  very  fair.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  as  the  unhappy  man 
who,  when  unduly  excited  by  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphia,  "  removes  "  those  who  stand  in  his  way,  played  with 
considerable  subtlety.  Mr.  Vernon  acted  in  a  really  masterly 
manner  the  difficult  part  of  an  Australian  detective.  Mr.  Edward 
Kighton,  too,  was  excellent,  and  so  was  Mr.  Ben  VS'ebster,  in 
minor  characters.  But  it  was  Miss  Fanny  Brough  who  amazed 
everybody.  People  could  not  believe  their  eyes  and  ears  when 
they  saw  this  excellent  and  droll  actress  play  with  genuine 
feeling  and  passion  what  is  usually  known  as  "  a  strong  part." 
Miss  Beatrice  Lamb  acted  very  nicely  the  thanliless  role  of  a 
woman  with  a  speechless  sorrow.  This  piece  might  be  com- 
pressed with  advantage,  and  it  would  repay  the  labour. 

Miss  Loie  Fuller  is  a  pretty  and  bright  little  actress  of  that 
peculiarly  American  type  rendered  familiar  to  English  audiences 
by  Miss  Lotta  and  Miss  Minnie  Palmer ;  but  Zephyr,  a  play  in  four 
acts  by  Mrs.  Bernard  Wisliaw,  is  an  atiair  wiiich  compressed 
into  two  acta  might  have  been  amusing,  but  extended  into  four 
was  decidedly  dull.  Miss  Fuller  was,  however,  charming,  and 
BO,  by  the  way,  was  Miss  Sylvia  Grey  as  a  boy  fresh  from 


Eton,  a  part  which  she  acted  and  looked  to  the  life.  Every- 
body regretted,  however,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  her 
to  dance  one  of  her  famous  "  skirt  dances  "  without  an  accordion 
petticoat,  and  in  the  costume  of  a  boy. 

It  did  not  need  much  perspicuity  to  predict  a  failure  and  early 
withdrawal  of  that  time-worn  and  weather-beaten  melodrama, 
Monte  Crista.  It  was  kept  on  as  long  as  possible  at  the  Avenue, 
but  did  not  interest  even  the  pit  and  gallery.  At  present  a 
burlesque,  entitled  Mile.  Cleopatra,  is  being  acted  here,  concern- 
ing which  the  least  said  the  better.  The  theatre  will  be  closed 
until  March  28,  when  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  The  Henrietta  will 
be  produced. 

To-night  the  first  performance  of  Lady  Bountiful,  by  ]\Ir.  Pinero, 
will  take  place  at  the  Garrick  Theatre. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  improvement  in  London  weather  which  we  noticed 
last  week,  as  evidenced  by  the  clearing  oft'  of  morning 
fogs  by  noon,  has  been  maintained,  and  outside  London  the 
sunshine  has  been  as  brilliant  and  almost  as  continuous  as 
possible.  We  hear  of  ladies  sitting  out  without  wraps  in  Kent ; 
and  as  for  Jersey,  the  amount  of  sunshine  registered  there  has 
been  the  highest  ever  yet  attained  for  seven  successive  days  in 
these  islands.  The  duration  recorded  has  been  89  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  sun  has  been  above  the  horizon  during 
the  week. 

The  rainfall  is  still  in  terrible  defect  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  whole  of  the  Continent  of  Europe.  We 
have  heard  of  residents  in  a  Midland  county  who  have  had  to  send 
four  miles  for  water  for  household  use.  In  these  islands  a  fair 
amount  has  fallen,  but  only  on  the  extreme  northern  and  north- 
western coasts,  and  nowhere  else.  The  prospects  for  the  spring 
and  summer  are  far  from  encouraging. 

The  alterations  in  the  distribution  of  barometrical  pressure  have 
been  great.  The  anticyclone  has  quite  disappeared  from  oil"  these 
islands.  On  Thursday,  February  26,  the  isobars  ran  north  and 
south,  and  now  their  direction  is  east  and  west.  The  change  came 
on  Saturday,  when  a  brisk  fall  of  the  barometer  set  in  in  the 
extreme  North,  and  afi'ected  the  readings  all  over  England  and 
Ireland.  By  Sunday  morning  the  barometer  in  the  Shetlands  had 
fallen  rather  low,  and  by  night  a  severe  westerly  gale  had  set  in 
to  blow.  Since  that  day  there  have  been  more  or  less  continuous 
gales  from  west  and  north-west  all  along  the  West  and  North 
coasts  of  Scotland,  which  on  Wednesday  attained  very  consider- 
able violence,  force  10  of  Beaufort's  scale,  a  "whole  gale,"  being 
reported  from  more  than  one  station  at  2  p.m.,  though  the  wind 
moderated  somewhat  before  night.  The  two  chief  gales  have  be- 
longed to  ditt'erent  depressions.  The  centre  of  the  system  which 
brought  Sunday's  gale  to  the  Shetlands  arrived  oft  the  Loflodens  on 
Monday,  so  that  the  disturbance  was  an  extensive  one.  Wednes- 
day's storm  was  due  to  another  cyclonic  system,  which  was  very 
serious,  the  barometer  reading  at  its  centre,  which  lay  near  Chris- 
tiansund  at  6  r.M.  on  Wednesday,  being  as  low  as  28'55  inches,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  map  in  Thursday's  Times.  The  anticyclone 
at  present  lies  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  until  that  moves 
further  southward  we  cannot  expect  southerly  winds  and  rain  in 
England  generally. 


GENERAL  HARRISON  THE  SECOND. 

'rri  WAS  a  wobbling  League  Committee, 
-L  And  they  met  in  Belfast  City, 
And  every  influential  anti-Pamellite  was  there ; 

And  Father  Pat  O'Connor 

Was  selected  for  the  honour 
Of  conducting  the  proceedings,  and  presiding  in  the  chair. 

Then  the  Secret'ry  was  cited, 

And  immediately  invited 
To  produce  the  books  and  papers,  and  a  cash  account  subjoin  ; 

But  the  Secretary,  fluttered. 

This  desponding  answer  uttered, 
"  I  have  got  no  books  and  papers,  and  there  isn't  any  coin. 

"  I  am  bound  to  make  confession 
That  they're  not  in  my  possession  ; 
And  if  you  say,  as  well  you  may,  '  Then  please  explain  their 
loss,' 

They  were  seized  by  Mr.  H-rr-s-n, 
Who's,  quite  beyond  comparison. 
The  highest-handed  stripling  I  have  ever  come  across." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking 

When  the  door  was  heard  a-ereaking, 
There  sounded  on  the  ears  of  all  a  strange  mysterious  din ; 

It  nigher  drew,  and  nigher. 

And  it  higher  rose,  and  higher. 
Till  'mid  the  roars  of  cheering  scores  the  stripling  entered  in. 

The  Committee-men  assembled 

Turned  deadly  pale,  and  trembled, 
As  these  words  of  stern  monition  from  the  young  intruder  fell, 

"This  disorganized  Committee, 

It  is  said  in  Dublin  City, 
Has  been  wavering  in  allegiance  to  its  lawful  chief,  Parnell, 
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"  So,  therefore,  now  behold  me, 

I  have  come  here,  as  they  told  me, 
With  a  plenary  commission  from  the  Dublin  Central  League ; 

And  to  stop  your  little  capers 

I  have  seized  your  books  and  papers, 
And  attached  your  funds  to  squelch  your  Anti-Parnellite 
intrigue. 

"  I  dissolve  you,  I  depose  you, 
I  declare  you  closed,  I  close  you  ; 
You  haven't  got  a  bauble,  or  I'd  talfe  the  thing  away ; 
But — by  order  of  tlie  Centre, 
Open  doors,  and  enter !  enter ! 
Men  of  Belfast,  and  appoint  another  Branch  without  delay." 

Then,  at  those  words  immortal. 

Wide  open  flew  the  portal, 
Poured  in  the  men  of  Belfast  in  a  wildly  surging  mass  ; 

They  silenced  the  debaters, 

And  they  purged  the  room  of  tliraitors. 
And  closed,  at  last,  the  incident  by  turning  out  the  gas. 

Long  life,  then,  to  the  stripling 
AVho  succeeded  thus  in  crippling 
Young  Rebellion's  infant  footsteps  with  a  few  well-planted 
knocits. 

And  who  almost  might  be  reckoned 
As  a  Harrison  the  Second, 
As  the  staunchest  of  the  instruments  of  Mr.  Cromwell  Fox. 

But  his  foes  must  own,  if  truthful. 

That,  if  any  one  so  youthful 
Can  work  with  such  effect  on  this  Napoleonic  plan, 

The  Parliament  on  College  Green 

In  one  wliom  we  acknowledge  green 
May  find  an  ugly  customer  when  he  becomes  a  man. 


REVIEWS. 


HOW  SCOTLAND  LOST  HER  PARLIAMENT.* 

WE  are,  we  trust,  duly  grateful  to  Mr.  Waddie  for  causing 
us  to  spend  an  evening  in  a  most  profitable,  and  withal 
agreeable,  manner.  The  time  was  not  passed  in  the  study  of 
Mow  Scotland  Lost  Tier  Taiiiament ;  and  }Vhut.  Came  of  It,  by  the 
author  of  Scotia's  Darlinf/  Seat,  a  short  poem  inspired  by  the 
Third  Satire  of  Juven.al,  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  poet, 
was  received  with  "  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse."  '\^'e  have 
Mr.  Waddie's  word  for  the  satisfaction.  No;  that  well-spent 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  work  by  a  Scotchman  of  a  very  different 
stamp,  whom  Mr.  Waddie  quotes,  rashly  enough,  on  his  title- 
page.  It  was  Roh  Roy  we  re-read,  at  the  instigation  (unconscious 
instigation)  of  the  writer  of  How  Scotland  Lost  Her  Parliament, 
&c.  The  connexion  between  two  such  different  works  is  easily 
to  be  shown.  Mr.  Waddie  leads  one  so  naturally  to  Andrew 
Fairservice,  and  then  one  takes  down  7i'o6  Roij  irom  the  shelf; 
and  that  is  fatal.  You  read  it  till  you  come  to  the  last  page  of 
the  notes,  forgetting  Mr.  Waddie  the  while.  Only  when  the  re- 
reading is  done  you  remember  what  set  you  on  it,  and  rcsalize 
more  fully  than  ever  how  well  Sir  Walter  knew  his  countrym>?n. 
Even  the  worst  book  serves  some  good  purpose  if  wisely  used. 
Had  Mr.  Waddie  not  written  a  book  to  show  that  tlie  dishonesty 
of  some  Scotch  attorneys,  the  shrunken  proportions  of  Scotch 
pint-stoups,  the  inflammation  of  Scotch  reckonings,  the  untimely 
casting  of  Scotch  horseshoes,  are  all  due  to  the  sad  and  sorrowfii' 
Union,  one  might  not  have  been  reminded  of  Andrew  Fairservice, 
and  so  have  been  moved  to  take  down  Rob  Roy — whereby  an 
evening  might  have  been  incomparably  less  delightfully  and 
advantageously  bestowed.  So  let  our  thanks  be  given  to  Mr. 
Charles  Waddie  for  that  good  which,  meaning  all  the  while  only 
to  talk  nonsense,  he  has  unwittingly  done. 

It  is,  because  of  all  he  suggests,  impossible  to  be  angry  with 
Mr.  Waddie.  Besides,  he  is  so  deliciously  absurd  in  himself.  A 
writer  who  tells  you  that  up  to  1882  he  had  ''only  a  sus- 
picion "  of  the  "  fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  Scots  by  the  Union," 
but  was  then  aroused  by  "  the  attempts  of  the  English  Courts  to 
found  jurisdiction  over  domiciled  Scotsmen,"  and  who  expects  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  came  to  the  study  of  the  Union  with  an 
unbiassed  mind,  is  unconsciously  funny  enough.  Even  before  the 
misdeeds  of  the  English  Comts—"  jurisdictionis  fundandy  cause  y," 
as  Andrew  Fairservice  would  have  said— startled  Mr.  Waddie,  he 
had  his  regrets.  "  We  felt,"  he  says,  in  his  royal  style,  "  many  a 
pang  oi  regret  at  the  loss  of  our  Parliament,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  the  Court  and  the  offices  of  State  which  sur- 
rounded our  ancient  seat  of  Government ;  yet,  as  our  people  were 
prosperous  and  contented,  we  accepted  without  question  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  the  cause  of 
all  our  happiness."  For  our  part  we  had  not  thought  the 
Scotch  so  unduly  modest.  South  of  the  Border  it  had  been 
generally  thought  that  the  good  the  Treaty  of  Union  did  the 
Scots  was  to  give  thtir  not  inconsiderable  faculty  for  getting  on  a 

*  How  Scotland  Loot  Her  Parliammt ;  and  What  Came  of  It  By 
Charles  Waddie.  '  EcVmburgb  :  Waddie  &  Co.,  Limited.  1891. 


fair  chance.  Mr.  Waddie  was  taught  otherwise,  and  we  say  that 
it  is  surprising  to  hear  it.  His  inquiries  have  led  him  to  reject 
the  teaching  of  his  youth.  They  have  shown  him  that  the  Scots 
did  not  owe  everything  to  the  Union,  but  something  to  them- 
selves. More,  even ;  they  have  shown  him  that  the  sad  and 
sorrowfu'  treaty  was  an  unmixed  misfortune  for  puir  auld  Scot- 
land. It  was  brought  about,  to  begin  with,  by  the  English 
party,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Parliament.  By  the  way, 
what  a  remarkably  national  Scots  body  must  that  have  been 
in  which  the  majority  was  English  !  It  prevented  the  Scots 
from  having  colonies  of  their  own,  which  they  could  easily 
have  obtained,  as  the  Darien  enterprise  triumphantly  proves.  The 
lamentable  thing  is,  that  the  malignant  spirit  of  England  had 
been  abundantly  shown  before  the  low  Scots  Parliamentary 
majority  of  1707  were  persuaded  by  mere  bribery  to  agree  to  the 
Union.  They  had,  for  instance,  crushed  the  Indian  Company  in 
the  basest  way.  There  is  a  pleasing  candour  in  Mr.  Waddie's 
belief  that  the  East  India  Company  should  have  tolerated  the 
competition  of  rivals  who  could  not  have  existed  for  a  day  in 
Eastern  seas  without  the  protection  of  the  Company's  own  armed 
ships  and  the  English  fleet.  But,  then,  this  is  his  idea  of 
a  decent  Union  between  the  countries.  It  should,  in  Mr.  Waddie's 
opinion,  have  been  purely  commercial.  His  idea  of  a  fair  division 
is  that  England  should  have  given  Scotland  the  run  of  her 
colonies,  and  that  Scotsmen  should  have  been  left  free  to  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  fleet  or  not  as  they  pleased.  From  the 
wicked  Union  which  did  get  established  by  the  connivance  of  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  of  which  the  majority  was  English,  nothing 
but  mischief  could  be  expected — and  nothing  but  mischief  came. 
It  brought  patronage  back  into  the  Church,  it  set  up  gangers  and 
excisemen  in  a  country  which  had  done  without  them^ — ^having, 
as  Mr.  Waddie  does  not  say,  the  power  of  England  to  stand 
between  it  and  danger  from  abroad  ;  it  brought  the  burden  of  a 
national  debt  on  Scotland,  which  had  managed  its  affairs  so  wisely 
as  to  be  without  one.  Perhaps  that  complaint  is  to  those  who 
know  something  of  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  quite 
the  most  delightful  in  Mr.  Waddie's  book.  But  the  mischief  of 
the  Union  did  not  end  here.  It  drained  the  country  of  money. 
It  accounted  for  the  Highland  rievers  and  the  Jacobites.  It  has 
led  to  the  plundering  of  Scotland  of  vast  sums  taken  away  by  an 
excise  which  falls  peculiarly  heavily  on  a  people  who  drink 
whisky  and  not  beer.  It  has  ruined  the  Scotch  school  system. 
It  has  been  a  pest  and  a  burden  from  the  first.  If  it  has  not 
made  a  wilderness  of  Scotland,  that  is  because  the  Scots  are  the 
most  ingenious,  industrious,  and  virtuous  people  in  the  world. 
They  have  won  through  in  spite  of  the  Union.  Now  all  they 
want  to  soar  even  further  into  the  Empyrean  is  to  be  free  from 
the  burden  of  the  English  connexion — not,  of  course,  from  the 
advantages  of  a  Union  with  England,  such  as  the  protection 
given  by  her  power,  equal  footing  in  her  colonies,  and  freedom  to 
get  places  in  England.  Oh  no  ;  but  only  from  the  necessity  of 
sharing  in  the  obligation  to  defend  these  good  things.  That  is 
all.    Such  is  the  modesty  of  Scotch  Home  Rule. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  the  introduction  to  Wornnvood,  Miss  Corelli  points  out,  in 
somewhat  strong  language,  that  nature  alone  should  be 
copied  by  writers.  Slie  may  have  some  right  on  her  side,  but  if  in 
copying  nature  they  turn  out  works  similar  to  the  one  before  us, 
it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  they  will  draw  on  their  imagina- 
tion. Possibly,  though,  her  word  may  not  have  a  very  great 
effect  upon  authors  in  general,  and  nature  still  has  some  less 
disagreeable  phases  which  can  be  depicted  without  causing  the 
copyist  to  lower  his  tone  and  misuse  his  talents.  In  Wormwood, 
in  spite  of  the  "  Introduction,"  we  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
writer  has  realized  her  idea — for  in  attempting  to  combat  a 
social  evil  with  such  material — however  natural — she  must  feel 
that  she  has  not  benefited  her  cause.  Also,  as  she  owns  some- 
where that  she  did  not  know  the  personages  of  her  "  drame,"  and 
as  she  dwells  much  upon  the  fact  that  she  has  not  visited  any  of 
their  low  haunts,  she  cannot  think  that  she  has  got  at  all  near 
the  object  she  is  in  search  of — namely,  "The  Truth."  In  the 
endeavour  to  treat  exhaustively  her  subject,  the  drinking  of 
absinthe,  she  has,  although  she  professes  to  despise  "  that 
scavenger  of  Paris  "  Zola,  taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing  some  of 
his  style — though  none  of  his  coherence.  She  strikes  her  first 
wrong  note  very  early  in  the  book — in  fact,  when  she  carelessly 
permits  a  clear-headed,  well-brought-up,  sober  youth  to  become 
greatly  moved  by  the  appearance  of  a  ray  of  moonlight,  "  the 
colour  of  absinthe,"  and  from  that  point  each  succeeding  episode 
becomes  more  unlikely  and  unnatural  than  the  other.  She  must 
have  seen  the  ludicrousness  of  the  poor  young  man  havino- 
delirium  ti  emens  after  his  very  first  absinthe,  yet  she  marks  every 
succeeding  gradation  of  his  fall  in  lines  equally  thick  and  abrupt. 

*  Wnrmu-nnd:  a  Drama  of  Paris.  By  M.arie  Corelli.  3  vols.  London: 
Richiird  Bentley  &  Son. 

Jenny:  a  Villaffe  Idyl.  By  M.  A.  Curtois.  London:  Eden,  Remington, 
&  Co.  ' 

Fair  Castaways:  a  Bomance  of  IVar  and  Storm.  By  F.  H.  Winder. 
London  :  Edeu,  Remington,  &  Co.  1891. 

Esther  Petitrath  ;  or,  the  Miller's  Daughter.  By  J.  H.  Pearce.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 

Philosopher  Dick,   a  vols.   London ;  T,  Fieher  Unwin. 
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If  such  a  tremendous  fall  were  possible  it  could  only  have 
happened  to  a  man  of  a  naturally  weak  and  depraved  nature, 
one  certainly  constituted  diti'erently  to  Gaston  Beauvais,  who, 
when  we  are  first  introduced  to  him,  is  a  person  so  peculiarly 
well  balanced  that  he  finishes  his  work  thoroughly,  and  makes  up 
his  accounts  daily,  before  he  visits  his  betrothed.  The  same 
abrupt  unnaturaluess  is  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  heroine, 
whose  "  fall "  is  as  sudden  as  her  "  faithfulness "  is  singular. 
The  whole  of  the  details  connected  with  the  loves  of  this  girl  and 
the  young  priest  are  nasty,  and  the  author  tries  to  veil  and  cover 
up  that  fact  with  sentimentality  of  a  mawkish  type.  If  jealousy 
had  only  been  made  the  motive  for  the  priest's  cold-blooded  murder, 
there  might  have  been  some  feasible  reason  for  the  writing  of 
the  book.  Andr6  Gressonex,  the  mad  painter,  is  a  fairly  well- 
conceived  character  ;  but  his  long  perorations  in  favour  of  his 
favourite  goddess  absinthe  were  scarcely  likely  to  lead  the  hero 
to  imitate  his  vices — as  we  are  told  he  at  once  feebly  did. 
The  first  volume  is  one  of  surprises — never  pleasant  ones, 
and  the  other  two  are  full  of  horrors  still  less  pleasant ; 
and  the  sensationalism  of  the  cover  and  the  dedication  only 
accentuate  the  meretriciousness  of  the  whole.  Miss  Corelli, 
whilst  disclaiming  the  sentiments  of  her  characters,  labours 
under  the  disadvantage  of  the  possession  of  a  clearness  of  ex- 
pression which  makes  their  opinion  appear  remarkably  like  her 
own.  She  makes  Gustave  abuse  England  and  the  English,  their 
morals  and  their  habits,  upon  every  occasion,  yet  she  lets  him 
repeatedly  say  that  he  has  never  been  in  that  country.  There 
is  a  little  amiable  assumption  in  the  tone  in  which  she  says,  "  1 
was  blamed  for  the  opinions  of  that  character,  Balzac  was  not 
censured  for  the  peculiarities  of  his."  There  is  also  a  quiet 
humour  in  the  simplicity  with  which,  in  the  introduction,  she 
retails  the  incident  of  meeting  the  "  religiously  attired  Briton," 
from  whom  she  heard  the  account  of  the  hal  masque.  We  fear  she 
must  that  day  have  been  in  a  highly  imaginative  mood,  or  the 
Briton  was  unusually  discursive,  and,  if  the  latter,  she  should 
havemovedlierseat.  A  Frenchman  should  find  Wormwood  a.va.\\smg. 
The  political  comments  are  quite  audaciously  unconventional,  and 
that  may  be  the  reason  why  the  book  dates  from  Switzerland.  We 
must  own  that  in  Woi-mxvood  the  limit  to  the  improbabilities 
permitted  to  writers  has  been  stretched  to  the  utmost,  and  most 
of  Miss  Corelli's  readers  will  more  readily  believe  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited  by  electrified  intangible  souls  than  that 
Paris  contains  such  an  impossible  set  of  people  as  those  here 
portrayed.  The  author  was  ill  advised  to  publish  in  England  a 
work  so  unsuited  to  English  tastes,  and  we  trust  that  she  will 
never  again  take  so  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  morals  and  habits 
of  our  sister  country. 

Jennif  is  a  simple  and  well-told  story,  which  is  pathetic  and 
pleasing  by  turn.  The  heroine  is  a  straightforward,  hard-working 
woman,  with  a  lovely  nature,  who  meekly  bears  many  ills  in  the 
noblest  possible  manner,  until  at  length  she  sees  her  children 
wronged,  and  then  she  becomes  an  enraged  lioness.  The  work  is 
good ;  each  character  in  it  has  merit,  and  the  language  is  parti- 
cularly well  chosen.  The  expedient  of  making  Jenny  sleep 
beneath  a  bank,  in  order  to  overhear  that  her  children  were  guiltless, 
seems  scarcely  necessary ;  but  that  is  the  one  slight  fault  of  an 
otherwise  charming  story.  The  adventurers  are  remarkably  well 
portrayed.  They  are  quite  lifelike  in  their  easy  selfish  rascality. 
The  usual  scene  at  the  Conventicle  has  new  and  imsuspected 
elements  of  interest  in  it.  It  is  a  realistic  picture  througliout, 
from  the  beginning,  where  the  thoughtlessly  cruel  villagers 
rattan  "  two  poor  women,  because  of  a  man's  ill  deeds,  to  the 
end  where  poor  downtrodden  Jenny  is  installed  in  a  big  house, 
with  all  the  comfort  and  peace  most  suitable  to  her. 

Handling  a  gun  or  a  sword,  upon  a  ship  in  a  storm,  surrounded 
by  pirates,  or  hard  pressed  by  enemies,  the  author  oiFair  Castawai/s 
is  fairly  in  his  element,  and  does  his  work  with  an  air  of  realistic 
attractiveness  which  will  appeal  to  all  who  are  in  search  of  tales 
of  adventure,  and  who  read  them  with  a  wish  to  be  carried  away 
by  strong  situations  powerfully  described.  But,  however,  in  the 
construction  of  the  story,  in  the  love-making  scenes,  and  in 
quiet,  everyday,  upon-shore  life,  the  writer  is  not  so  happy.  Yet 
where  every  other  page  presents  some  new  sensation  in  the  shape 
of  wild  and  stirring  incident  of  a  startling  and  unexpected  nature, 
why  should  we  grumble.^  The  daring  impertinence  of  the 
"  Matebele's "  wild  run  before  the  pursuit  of  H.M.S.  Vigorous 
is,  we  believe,  unprecedented,  though  it  is  thrillingly  exciting, 
and  the  descriptions  of  several  of  the  fights  and  mutinies  are 
pieces  of  imaginative  writing  over  which  a  certain  class  of  reader 
will  gloat.  The  author  takes  a  frank  and  sailor-like  delight  in 
all  details  of  dress  and  undress,  and  we  are  inclined  to  forgive 
many  of  his  wild  flights  of  fancy  because  of  his  fresh  audacity; 
but  we  can  scarcely  take  in  the  story  of  the  hero  who  jumped 
into  the  sea,  turned  the  course  of  the  "  fisli  torpedo,"  and  saved 
his  ship.  Nor  do  we  care  for  the  account  of  the  tired  sailors  who, 
after  a  mad  heavy  battle,  played  cricket  amongst  their  dead  com- 
panions. The  hunt  for  the  treasure  is  quite  equal  to  any  treasure- 
hunting  there  has  been  lately,  and  there  are  many  pleasant 
adventures  which  counteract  the  effects  of  the  gruesome  ones. 

Esther  Pentrath ;  or,  the  Miller's  Dawjhter,  is  an  undoubtedly 
fine  work.  Mr.  Pearce  has  a  good  method,  and  he  sustains  it 
throughout  the  book  in  an  unfalteringly  vigorous  manner ;  his 
English  is  above  the  average,  and  he  avoids  the  necessary  dialect 
as  much  as  possible.  His  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Cornish  coast  is  exceptionally  keen,  and  his  graphic  pictures  of 
the  scenery,  never  too  lengthy,  are  evidently  the  natural  result 


of  an  admiring  artistic  nature  and  an  observant  eye.  The  simple 
life  of  his  villagers — their  superstitions,  their  rough  comforts,  and 
their  humour — are  placed  before  the  reader,  with  a  firmness  of 
touch  and  a  clear  distinctiveness  which  can  only  come  from 
intimate  knowledge  and  intuitive  good-fellowship.  Esther's  early 
coquetries  contrasted  well  with  the  sad  tragedy  which  precedes 
the  end  of  her  life,  and  combine  to  make  her  arousingly  interest- 
ing. Each  of  the  male  characters  have  something  decidedly 
original  about  them,  though  there  does  not  appear  any  real  reason 
why  so  small  a  shock  should  have  made  Aichel  mad ;  but,  as  he 
is,  he  forms  a  good  centre  motive  for  the  story.  Mr.  Pearce  is  a 
poet  too  ;  the  headings  of  most  of  the  chapters  are  his,  and  some 
of  them  are  particularly  good.  As  a  study  of  the  ways  and 
manners  of  the  peasantry  of  that  part,  it  would  have  been  an  able 
and  useful  book  ;  but,  combined  with  the  well-conceived  romance, 
and  treated  in  so  masterly  a  style,  it  should  rank  high. 

That  Philosopher  Dick  is  written  by  a  man  of  culture  we  do 
not  doubt,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  it  is  a  heavy  work  ;  and,  although 
approached  in  a  painstaking  fashion,  with  sound,  good  English, 
and  every  phrase  well  rounded,  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  any  sort 
of  interest.  It  is  not  a  description  of  a  New  Zealand  shepherd 
(which  it  purports  to  be),  nor  is  it  a  good  instance  of  a  philo- 
sophical study.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  in  it — all  most 
ploddingly  conscientious — but  the  writer,  with  fine  art,  disguises 
his  meanings,  confuses  his  sentiments,  and  permits  his  few 
incidents  to  arrange  themselves  in  an  inconsistent  and  incon- 
sequent manner.  He  does  just  manage  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  shepherd  passes  a  dull,  even,  uneventful  life ;  but  he 
must  have  been  suffering  from  the  spleen  at  the  time  that  he  was 
following  that  vocation,  or  when  he  met  examples.  We  regret 
that  so  much  good  intention  and  material  has  been  wasted 
through  the  over-elaboration  of  an  unimportant  subject. 


THE  HOMERIC  HYMNS.* 

THE  so-called  Homeric  Hymns,  as  Mr.  Edgar,  their  new 
translator,  remarks,  have  been  a  good  deal  neglected  by 
English  scholars.  They  were  done  into  prose  by  the  remarkable 
person  who  did  the  cribs  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  for  Bohn ; 
two  or  three  of  them  are  familiar  to  English  readers  of  poetry 
from  Shelley's  exquisite  paraphrases,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
published  the  Hymn  to  Demeter,  many  years  ago,  in  the  Cornhill 
Magazine.  The  recent  prose  translators  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
have  let  the  hymns  alone,  and  French  and  German  scholarship 
has  done  far  more  for  them  than  that  of  England.  The  most 
orthodox  and  Gladstonian  Homeridaj  can  hardly  regard  them  as 
the  work  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad ;  they  exist  in  texts  rather 
corrupt  and  crabbed,  so,  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  they  are  much 
overlooked  in  England.  Mr.  Edgar's  prose  version  is,  there- 
fore, very  welcome,  and  it  is  also  nearly  as  good  as  a  prose 
version  of  Greek  poetry  can  be ;  that  is,  it  is  much  more 
near  the  originals  than  translations  in  verse  usually  are,  and  it 
also  allows  itself  to  be  read  with  ease  and  pleasure.  The  style  ia 
slightly  archaistic,  not  with  the  extreme  archaism  of  Mr. 
William  Morris's  Homeric  translation.  This  archaism  is  almost 
inevitable  ;  we  really  cannot  do  ancient  poetry  into  the  language 
of  the  newspapers. 

So  little  is  known  about  the  hymns,  even  by  people  who  care 
for  antique  literature,  that  Mr.  Edgar  might  have  given  a  more 
copious  and  more  picturesque  introduction.  He  carries  the  virtue 
of  sobriety  almost  to  baldness.  The  curious  discovery  of  the  MS. 
of  the  Hymn  to  Demeter  in  a  Russian  farmyard,  inter  pullos  et 
porcos,  was  worth  mentioning.  The  translator  might  also  have 
enlarged  on  the  more  modern  character  of  the  hymns;  on  the 
post-Homeric  style  which  is  occasionally  to  be  noted ;  on  the 
differences  in  mythology,  and  the  additions  which  the  hymns 
make  to  our  mythological  information.  He  dates  the  majority 
of  the  hymns  between  700  B.C.  and  450  B.C.,  but  for  a  more 
minute  discussion  refers  his  readers  to  Baumeister  and  Gemoll. 
Taking  Professor  Jebb's  theory,  or  rather  Kirchhoif's,  of  660 
B.C.  as  the  approximate  date  of  the  second  enlargement  of 
the  Odyssey,  he  thinks  that  the  authors  of  the  hymns  to 
Aphrodite  and  to  the  Delian  Apollo  "  may  have  had  some  share 
in  giving  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  their  present  form."  We  are 
not  inclined  to  believe  in  such  very  late  "  enlargements,"  nor 
have  we  ever  been  able  to  understand  how  the  critics  who  believe 
in  them  think  that  the  thing  was  done.  How  was  it  concerted, 
how  arranged,  how  established  as  a  national  epic  ?  The  longer 
hymns  are  separate  rhapsodies,  in  Mr.  Edgar's  opinion,  not 
introductions,  like  the  minor  hymns,  to  rhapsodies  ;  and 
this  is  probable.  They  closely  enough  resemble  the  song  of 
Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey,  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  though  they  are,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
Hymn  to  Hermes,  much  more  reverent  in  tone.  Thucydides,  as 
we  know,  thought  that  Homer  himself  was  the  author  of  the 
Hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  "  but  Thucydides  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional critic."  This  is  nearly  the  sum  of  Mr.  Edgar's  intro- 
duction, and  perhaps  we  should  be  grateful  to  him  for  not  mul- 
tiplying opinions  in  matters  so  obscure.  The  little  hymns  are 
mere  invocations,  the  longer  hymns  are  lays.  They  were  vaguely 
attributed  to  Homer,  and  certainly  they  continue  the  Homeric 
tradition. 

•  The  Homeric  Hymns  translated  into  English  Prose,  By  John  Edgar, 
M.A.   Edinburgh:  James  Thin.  1891. 
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Of  the  translations  we  can  speak  favourably,  and  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  them  both  to  English  readers  and  to 
readers  who  retain  some  Greek,  but  prefer  expeditious  means  of 
help  in  a  difficulty.  One  or  two  renderings  we  may  note  as  con- 
ceivably not  quite  adequate.  For  example,  in  the  Hymn  to 
Demeter  (line  i8),  ttoXv6>vvixos  is  rendered  "  worshipful,"  which 
reminds  one  of  a  mayor,  whereas  in  line  32  the  same  epithet  is 
rendered  "  many-named,"  as  in  Macaulay, 

By  many  a  name  men  call  us. 
The  epithet  of  Hecate,  draXa  ^poviov(7a,  is  translated  "  tender- 
hearted," which  seems  wrong.  AVe  do  not  care  to  hear  that  Hades 
"  administered  "  a  pomegranate  seed  to  his  bride ;  the  term  is  too 
medical.  The  phrase  "  Hecate  of  the  soft  sword  "  (line  438)  is  unin- 
telligible, if  we  read  'Ekotj;  \n:apoKpi)bejxvos,  and  "  the  mouldy 
darkness,"  ino  C"4'V  evpaevri,  is  a  very  ill  phrase.  But  these 
things  are  of  comparatively  slight  importauce  where  the  whole  is 
good,  and  where  the  general  effect  of  the  prose  has  a  pleasant 
natural  rhythm.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Edgar's  manner,  we  may 
quote  the  meeting  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Hymn  iv.  56) : — 

To  Cyprus  she  pat  her  and  entered  the  fragrant  temple  at  Paphos,  where 
was  her  shrine  and  an  odorous  altar.  When  she  was  got  within  she  put 
to  the  shining  doors.  There  did  the  Graces  bathe  her  and  anoint  her  with 
ambrosial  oil,  such  as  gloweth  upon  the  ever-living  gods — priceless  ambrosial 
oil  which  had  been  offered  to  her.  Then  smiling  Aphrodite,  busking  her 
body  bravely  in  all  her  beautiful  attire,  and  adorning  herself  with  gold, 
hasted  to  Troy,  leaving  spicy  Cyprus,  high  among  the  clouds,  swiftly  speed- 
ing her  way.  To  many-streamed  Ida  she  came — Ida,  the  mother  of  beasts. 
Over  the  mountain  she  fared  straight  for  the  steading.  In  her  train  went 
fawning  the  hoary  wolves  and  cruel  lions,  bears  and  swift  leopards  greedy 
for  the  hinds.  At  the  sight  her  heart  was  glad  within  her,  and  she  sent 
desire  into  their  breasts.  And  they  all  laid  them  down  in  pairs  in  the 
bosky  dens,  but  herself  fared  on  to  the  well-builded  huts.  At  the  steading 
she  found  the  hero  Anchises  left  alone  apart  from  the  others,  with  beauty 
from  the  gods.  The  herdsmen  were  all  following  their  oxen  down  the 
grassy  pastures,  but  he  had  been  left  alone  at  the  steading  apart  from  the 
rest,  and  was  wandering  up  and  down  playing  clearly  on  the  lyre.  In 
front  of  him  she  halted — Aphrodite,  daughter  of  Zeus — like  unto  an  un- 
wedded  maiden  in  stature  and  beauty,  that  he  might  not  fear  her  when  he 
beheld  her  with  his  ej'es.  Anchises  at  sight  of  her  was  amazed  and 
wondered  at  her  beauty,  and  stature,  and  shining  attire.  For  she  was 
clad  in  a  robe  brighter  than  fiery  flame,  and  wore  twisted  bracelets  and 
shining  earrings.  Round  her  smooth  neck  were  beautiful  necklaces,  goodly 
with  gold  and  braveries.  Like  the  moon  did  her  soft  breast  flash,  a  wonder 
to  see.  Love  took  hold  of  Anchises,  and  thus  he  spake  to  her  :  "  Welcome, 
lady,  whoever  of  the  blessed  ones  thou  art  that  comest  to  this  homestead — 
Artemis,  or  Leto,  or  golden  Aphrodite,  or  noble  Themis,  or  bright-eyed 
Athene.  Or  peradventure  thou  art  one  of  the  Graces  come  hither,  who 
attended  all  the  gods  and  are  hailed  immortal,  or  one  of  the  Nymphs  who 
haunt  the  beauteous  glades  (or  dwell  on  this  fair  mountain),  the  river 
fountains  and  grassy  leas.  To  thee  shall  I  build  an  altar  on  some  height 
— a  spot  seen  all  round,  and  offer  thee  goodly  victims  all  the  seasons 
through.  And  be  thou  gracious  and  grant  me  to  be  excellent  among  the 
Trojans!  make  my  stock  fruitful  in  days  to  come;  and  to  myself  withal 
vouchsafe  that  in  long  and  happy  life  I  may  gaze  on  the  sunlight 
prosperous  among  the  kindreds,  and  reach  the  threshold  of  old  age." 

The  extract  is  long,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  famous  passages 
in  the  hymns,  and  we  think  that  the  rendering  could  scarcely  be 
improved.  There  can  never  be  very  many  students  of  the  hymns, 
but  some  who  have  felt  the  magic  of  Homer  may  be  glad  to  read 
these  lays,  in  which  his  charm  still  lingers.  Their  gratitude 
should  repay  Mr,  Edgar  for  the  toils  of  his  pleasing  labour.  As 
Greek  is  dying  out  of  education,  it  is  fortunate  that  many 
versions  far  superior  to  the  old  cribs  are  being  executed  by 
scholars.  They  may  bring  some  readers  back  to  the  divine 
originals. 


HOSEBONDEIE  AND  SENESCHAUCIE.» 

TREATISES  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  dealing 
with  agriculture  and  estate  management  are  exceedingly 
rare.  This  volume  contains  four,  which  form  a  distinct  group  by 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  future 
no  historical  library  will  be  complete  without  it.  The  text  of 
each  treatise  is  given  entire,  the  original  and  the  modern  trans- 
lation being  in  every  case  placed  upon  opposite  pages.  Besides 
these  translations,  others  in  Old  English  are  added  after  Walter 
of  Henley's  Husbandry  and  Robert  Grosseteste's  Rules.  The 
work  has  been  brought  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  and  it  is  evident  that  great  care  and  labour 
have  been  expended  upon  it.  Many  readers  will  find  Dr. 
Cunningham's  Introduction  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  book.  He  at  once  acknowledges  that  the  credit  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  Walter  of  Henley's 
Ilnsbandrg  was  due  to  the  late  Professor  Thorold  Rogers. 
Naturally,  then,  it  has  other  interests  besides  those  which  arise 
from  a  literary  and  historical  point  of  view,  althouo-h  its 
readers  will  by  no  means  be  limited  to  students  of  agriculture  and 
economy.  The  date  of  this  treatise  is  uncertain  ;  Dr.  Cunningham 
thinks  it  "most  unlikely"  that  it  "was  written  before  the 
thirteenth  century  opened."  Little  or  nothing,  again,  is  known 
as  to  the  date  of  the  anonymous  Husbandry,  except  that  it  was 
transcribed  at  Canterbury  by  John  de  Gare,  who  was  clerk  to  the 
Prior  in  the  early  years  of  Edward  I.  ;  nor  can  an  exact  date  be 
assigned  to  Seneschaucie,  although  it  cannot  "  be  later  than  the 

'  Walter  of  Henley's  Husbandry  ;  tngethcr  with  an  Annnymoiis 
Husbandry,  Seneschaucie,  and  Robert  Grosseteste's  Rides.  The  Transcripts 
Translations,  and  Glossary  by  Elizabeth  Lamond,  F.R.Hist.S.  With  an 
Introduction  by  W.Cunningham,  D.D.,  F.R.Hist.S.  London:  Lon"-mans 
Green,  &  Co.  " 


time  of  Edward  I."  The  Rules  of  Grosseteste  are  certainly  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  their  date  is 
either  1240  or  1241. 

Dr.  Cunningham  considers  the  two  most  important  difl'erences 
between  the  working  of  the  landed  system  in  these  days  and  in 
those  in  which  Walter  of  Henley  wrote  to  be,  first,  that  there  are 
now  three  classes  (landlords,  tenant-farmers,  and  labourers)  con- 
cerned in  agriculture,  instead  of  two  (landlords  and  labourers) ; 
and,  secondly,  that  agricultural  labour  is  now  paid  for  in  money, 
whereas  it  was  then  paid  for  principally,  and  in  most  cases 
entirely,  in  kind.  Except  in  the  autumn,  the  villan  used  only  to 
work  for  his  lord  three  days  a  week,  and,  in  return  for  this,  he 
received  his  meals  on  the  working  days,  and  about  thirty  acres  of 
land,  stocked  on  his  taking  possession  of  them  with  half  a  dozen 
sheep  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  He  had,  therefore,  a  small  farm, 
and  could  generally  reckon  on  having  three  days  in  the  week 
to  devote  to  its  management.  By  degrees,  the  obligations 
to  which  the  villans  were  personally  subject  became  attached  to 
their  holdings,  so  that  if  a  freeman  took  a  well-cultivated  hold- 
ing, he  was  responsible  for  the  amount  of  labour  due  to  the  lord 
in  consideration  for  it.  This  was  sometimes  commuted  for  an 
annual  payment  in  money,  and  here  we  get  the  beginning  of  the 
system  of  tenant-farming  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  added  that  in  the  agreement  still  existing  on  a  few 
estates,  that  the  tenants  shall  every  year  draw  a  certain  quantity 
of  coal  to  the  landlord's  house,  we  have  a  vestige  of  the  ancient 
villanage.  Long  as  it  took  to  make  payment  in  money  as  a  substi- 
tute for  labour  the  common  custom  of  this  country,  "  the  practice 
of  commuting  service  for  cash  payments  had  begun  to  show  itself 
in  some  places  before  the  Conquest."  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
recognized  arrangement  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  state  the 
villan's  obligations  in  terms  of  money,  whether  they  were  paid 
in  cash  or  by  labour,  or,  as  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
the  case,  partly  by  the  latter  and  partly  by  the  former.  As  a 
rule,  it  was  rather  to  the  landlord's  interest  to  take  cash  pay- 
ments, as  there  was  less  trouble  and  uncertainty  in  collecting 
them  than  in  seeing  that  the  due  amount  of  work  was  performed ; 
when,  however,  hired  labourers  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
when  wages  were  abnormally  high,  as  was  the  case  after  the 
terrible  visitation  of  the  Black  Death,  landlords  naturally  preferred 
the  villans'  manual  labour  to  their  money. 

The  official  most  frequently  noticed  in  these  treatises  is  the  bailiff. 
Walter  of  Henley  says  that  he  himself  had  been  one.  His  duties 
were  very  similar  to  those  of  a  bailiif  at  the  present  day,  in  so  far 
as  his  superintendence  of  the  home  farm  was  concerned,  with  this 
distinction,  that  in  these  times  the  home  farm  is  usually  a  mere 
small  fraction  of  the  estate,  whereas  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  it  generally  comprised  the  whole  property,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  holdings  in  the  occupation  of  the  labourers. 
Where  these  little  tenements  were  let  for  money  it  was  the  bailiff's 
business  to  collect  the  rents,  and,  on  this  point,  he  was  a  sort  of 
agent  as  well  as  a  bailifi'in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  On  large 
estates,  however,  the  mediceval  equivalent  of  the  agent  was  the 
seneschal,  whose  office  is  described  at  length  in  the  Seneschaucie. 
One  of  his  duties  is  quaintly  described  as  that  of  getting  rid  of  "  all 
the  servants  who  do  nothing."  The  provost  was  the  chief  foreman 
under  the  bailiff.  The  hayward  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
woods,  pastures,  tillage,  and  reaping,  apart  from  any  charge  of  the 
live  stock.  The  auditors  appear  to  have  been  permanent  officials, 
rather  than  independent  persons  called  in  once  or  twice  a  year  to 
inspect  the  estate  accounts.  Ploughmen  were  expected  to  be  able  to 
mend  their  ploughs  and  harrows  and  to  act  as  hedgers  and  ditchers ; 
waggoners  had  to  mend  their  own  harness,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  sleep  with  their  horses,  j  ust  as  oxherds  were  made  to  sleep 
with  their  oxen.  The  cowherd  also  "  il  meymes  i  gise  les  nuyz 
oue  ses  vaches."  Fortunately  the  swineherd  was  not  expected  to 
sleep  with  his  tender  charges,  but  both  the  shepherd  and  his  dog 
had  to  sleep  in  the  slieepfold.  The  dairymaid  was  to  be  a  piece 
of  perfection — faithful,  clean,  of  good  repute,  and  well  versed  in 
butter  and  cheesemaking.  The  poultry  were  often  under  her 
charge,  although  Walter  would  have  them  under  the  bailiff,  and 
when  she  could  spare  time  she  was  to  help  in  winnowing  the 
corn.  The  mediaeval  winnower,  apparently,  was  not  invariably 
honest,  for  the  provost  is  warned  that  he  "  must  take  care  that 
no  thresher  or  winnower  shall  take  corn,  carry  it  away  in  his 
bosom,  or  in  tunic,  or  boots,  or  pockets,  or  sacks  or  sacklets  hidden 
near  the  grange." 

Root  crops  were,  of  course,  unknown  when  these  treatises  were 
WTitten,  but  mention  is  made  in  them  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
vetches,  peas,  and  beans.  Cornfields  were  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
every  other  year,  on  the  two-year  system,  and  every  third  year, 
on  the  three-year  system.  The  enclosures  seem  to  have  been  verv 
large ;  forty  acres  having  been  their  usual  size.  Ditching  and 
ridging  were  the  only  methods  of  draining  then  in  use,  if  draining 
they  could  be  called.  Even  in  those  days  much  attention  was  paid 
to  manuring.  Walter  of  Henley  advises  the  farmer  to  mix  his 
manure  with  earth.  As  the  translation  attributed  to  Grosseteste 
puts  it : — 

Nowe  shall  i  tell  you  what  wyning  ye  shall  haue  by  yo-dounge  )j'  is 
medled  withe  crthe  }>g  doung  l>at  is  rotyn  by  hyni  selfe  w'  out  erth  for  it 
shall  laste  ij  yeve  or  iij  leng  and  yet  aftur  be  I'ond  ))e  bote  or  cold  andduno-e 
)>«  is  medeled  withe  erthe  shall  leste  double  as  moche  tyme  but  it  shall  not 
be  so  sharpe  ne  so  ranke. 

Walter,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  have  preferred  oxen  to  horses 
for  ploughing.  "  Pur  quey  ?  Ip  le  vos  diray."  A  plough 
drawn  by  oxen  would  go  as  far  in  a  year  as  one  drawn  by 
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horses ;  "  because  the  malice  of  ploughmen  will  not  allow  the 
plough  [of  horses]  to  go  beyond  their  pace,  no  more  than  the 
plough  of  oxen."  Then  oxen  would  plough  through  very  hard 
ground,  where  horses  would  stop.  Another  advantage  of  the  ox 
was  that,  in  addition  to  fodder  and  chaif,  he  only  cost  three 
shillings  and  one  penny  to  keep  in  the  year  ;  while  a  horse  cost 
twelve  shilling.s  and  fivepence.  Finally,  when  a  horse  was  worn 
out,  his  only  value  was  in  his  skin ;  the  ox,  on  the  contrary, 
might  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  be  made  "  so  fate  "  that  "  ye 
may  full  fayne  sell  hym  tibr  as  moche  money  as  he  coste." 
Cheeses  and  butter  used  to  be  made  in  England  from  the  milk  of 
sheep  as  well  as  from  that  of  cows,  during  the  middle  ages.  Ten 
ewes  were  supposed  to  yield  as  much  cheese  and  butter  as  one 
cow.  When  we  modern  farmers  turn  out  our  pigs,  we  are, 
above  all  things,  careful  to  see  that  they  have  rings  in  their 
noses,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  treatise  of  Walter  of  Henley, 
who  advised  that  they  should  be  able  to  dig.  To  what 
extent  a  pig  am  dig,  those  who  have  ever  seen  an  unrung 
pig  disporting  itself  in  a  pasture  can  testify.  As  to  sheep,  "  they 
can,  between  the  two  feasts  of  Our  Lady,  by  bad  keeping,  eat  the 
web  of  the  rime  and  the  little  white  snails,  from  which  they  will 
sicken  and  die."  Walter  of  Henley's  treatise  has  already  been 
quoted  by  a  great  authority  in  proof  of  the  immense  ditlt;rence  in 
the  value  of  money  at  the  time  at  which  it  was  written  from  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  anonymous  work 
on  "  Hosebondrie  "  shows  an  equal  disparity.  "  You  can  well 
have  three  acres  weeded  for  a  penny,"  it  tells  us,  "  and  an  acre 
of  meadow  mown  for  fourpence." 

A  good  many  manuscripts  exist  of  each  of  these  treatises,  and 
"  the  task  of  selecting  the  best  text  for  transcription  "  "  has  in- 
volved much  more  work  than  was  apparent  at  first."  They  are 
all  written  in  Anglo-Norman  French,  "  of  which  few  prose  speci- 
mens exist  outside  the  Statute  Book."  They  will,  therefore,  be 
attractive  to  students  of  early  French,  "  offensive  "  as  some  of 
their  idioms  may  be  to  the  fastidious  scholar,  especially  where 
"  fragments  of  English  speech  crop  up  here  and  there,  and  give 
a  sufficient  flavour  of  our  soil."  The  text  of  W'alter  of  Henley's 
Ilusbandnj  given  here  is  from  a  folio  on  parchment,  not  earlier 
than,  if  so  early  as,  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  It  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library  at  Cambridge,  a  city  which  contains  no  less  than 
six  copies  of  this  work.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Walter's 
treatise  had  a  considerable  reputation,  it  was  tampered  with  by 
transcribers,  some  of  whom  made  additions  to  it  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  their  own  neighbourhoods.  The  MS.  from  which 
the  anonymous  Husbandry  is  given  in  this  volume  is  a  roll,  seven 
feet  four  inches  long,  and  about  six  inches  in  width,  written  in 
an  early  fourteenth-century  hand.  In  shape  and  general  appear- 
ance it  is  said  to  be  very  like  the  rolls  on  which  bailifl's  used  to 
keep  their  accounts  at  that  period.  It  belongs  to  the  library  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Several  manuscripts  of  the 
Seneschaucie  are  mentioned ;  but  whicli  of  them  is  transcribed 
here  is  not  made  very  clear,  and  the  notice  of  it  in  the  Introduc- 
tion seems  to  us  a  little  vague.  The  transcript  of  Grosseteste's 
Rules  is  from  the  Douce  MSS.  at  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  a 
beautifully  written  manuscript,  dating  in  all  probability  from 
about  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Iiobert  Grosseteste, 
the  nvLthov  oi  Les  Reules  Seynt  Itoberd,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
and  died  in  the  year  1253.  In  the  copy  at  the  British  Museum, 
among  the  Harl.  MSS.,  he  is  said  to  have  written  these  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  "  Cumtesce  de  Nichole,"  whose  husband, 
John  Laci,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  died  in  1240.  This  John  Laci  had 
formerly  been  constable  of  Chester,  where  the  bishop  had  been 
archdeacon.  Although  some  of  the  rules  apply  to  estate 
management,  they  more  especially  refer  to  the  conduct  of  a 
household.  One  curious  regulation  insists  that  no  vessel  con- 
taining ale  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  table.  Those  holding  wine 
only  are  to  be  put  on  the  table ;  those  with  ale  are  to  be  put 
underneath  it.  At  the  "  hie  tabulle,"  where  the  "  Cumtesce  "  sits, 
both  thewine  and  the  ale  are,  as  an  old  English  translation  expresses 
it,  to  be  "  layid  imder  the  tabulle."  Immediately  before  the 
Countess,  herself,  however,  "  shall  drink  be  on  the  table."  The 
"  stywarde  "  is  to  be  "  besy  "  in  the  hall  at  meals,  preventing  all 
"  fowle  spekynge  &  noyse."  Everybody  is  to  be  served  fairly,  and 
not  "  inordinatly  and  thorow  affeccion  to  personys  or  by 
specialte."  Turning  to  the  modern  translation,  we  find  a  rule,  or 
rather  a  piece  of  advice,  that  the  Countess  should  "  forbid  dinners 
and  suppers  out  of  the  hall,  in  secret  and  in  private  rooms,  for 
from  this  arises  waste,  and  no  honour  to  the  lord  or  lady."  The 
Countess,  too,  should,  "  as  far  as  possible  for  sickness  or  fatigue, 
constrain  "  herself  "  to  eat  in  the  hall  before  "  her  "  people,  for 
this  shall  bring  great  benefit  and  honour  to  "  her.  She  is  to  see 
that  the  knights  and  all  her  "  gentlemen,  who  wear  livery,"  are 
well  dressed,  especially  at  meals  and  when  in  her  own  presence. 
On  no  account  should  tliey  be  allowed  to  wear  "  old  tabards,  and 
soiled  herigauts,  and  imitation  short  hose." 

The  glossarial  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  the  type  is  exceedingly  good  and  clear,  the 
two-and-a-half  inch  margins  will  be  useful  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  make  pencil  notes,  and  the  translations  into  modern 
English,  line  for  line  with  the  old  French,  are  good  and  literal ; 
finally,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work  will  be  found  liighly 
convenient  and  trouble-saving,  both  to  the  student  and  to  the 
writer  of  history,  while  the  many  quaint  features  in  its  matter 
will  afford  considerable  entertainment  to  the  literary  loafer. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  STUART.* 

THE  history  of  the  Eoyal  House  of  Stuart  would  appear  to 
have  passed  within  the  last  few  years  from  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  fierce  political  and  theological  antagonism,  which 
has  hitherto  been,  as  it  were,  the  heritage  of  the  race,  into  the 
calmer  and  pleasanter  domain  of  the  archaeologist  and  virtuoso. 
Kor  is  this  to  be  regretted.  Surely  by  now  enough  has  been  said 
and  written,  botli  by  way  of  attack  and  of  defence,  to  satiate  the 
appetite  of  the  most  eager  partisan  of  either  side  on  such  vexed 
questions  as  the  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  or  the  probity 
of  Charles  I.  Panegyric  and  vituperation  having  on  these 
matters  exhausted  their  powers ;  it  is  a  relief  to  find  a  stand- 
point where  both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Stuarts  can  meet,  as  it 
were,  on  common  ground,  and  contemplate  with  sympathetic 
interest  the  picturesque  and  romantic  side  of  Stuart  history. 
And,  in  truth,  no  fable  coined  by  the  brain  of  the  most  ingenious 
romancer  is  more  full  of  fascination  than  are  the  annals  of  this 
lloyal  race,  for  or  against  whom — with  word  or  deed,  with  sword 
or  pen — men  have  for  so  many  centuries  been  ever  eager  to 
take  sides. 

From  its  earliest  days  it  is  on  debatable  ground,  for  its  very 
origin  has  been  as  much  disputed  as  the  orthography  of  its  name. 
Its  older  genealogists  being,  as  was  natural,  of  Scottish  blood, 
invented  for  it,  or  at  any  rate  accepted  as  correct  on  very  in- 
sufficient evidence,  a  shadowy  descent,  tlirough  the  Fleance  and 
Banquo  familiar  to  us  in  the  Shakspearian  tragedy,  from  the  mythi- 
cal beings  and  heroes  of  Celtic  legendary  lore ;  from  "  Ferchard, 
thane  of  Lochaber,  2nd  son  to  Kiug  Keneth  the  3rd,  who  dyed  in 
994,"  or  from  "  Dorus  or  Doir  McEth,  2nd  son  to  Ethus,  sur- 
named  Alipes  or  the  Swift,  King  of  Scotland  in  870."  This 
appears  a  descent  of  respectable  antiquity,  but  a  rival  genealogist 
from  across  St.  George's  Channel  could  better  this,  for  "  one  Mr. 
Kennedy,  an  Irishman,"  we  are  told,  "  from  the  book  of  Lecan, 
derived  him  [Banquo,  that  is  to  say]  from  Maine  Leauna,  who 
flourished  before  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and  was  one  of 
the  7  sons  of  Core,  King  of  Munster."  One  feels  at  a  loss  which 
to  admire  the  more,  the  industry  which  traced  back  a  pedigree  to 
a  date  anterior  to  450  a.d.,  or  the  moderation  which  induced  the 
explorer  to  be  content  there  to  call  a  halt ;  surely  the  gifts  of 
research  and  imagination  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  task 
so  far  should  have  been  stopped  by  nothing  short  of  the  Deluge. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  stock  of  the  Stuarts  is  now 
agreed  to  have  been  neither  Scottish  nor  Irish,  not  indeed  Celtic 
at  all,  but  Norman. 

W^alter  Fitzalan,  seeking  his  fortunes,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  at  the  Court  of  King  David  L,  was  appointed  by  that 
monarch  to  the  great  hereditary  office  of  High  Steward  of  Scot- 
land ("  dapifer  "  or"  senescallus  "  in  the  official  Latin  terminology 
of  the  time),  and  from  that  office  his  descendants  derived  their 
family  name.  High  Stewards  during  eight  successive  generations 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  monarchs  of  Scotland  for  230  years,  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom  for  85  years,  exiles  in  a  foreign  land  for 
120  years,  such  is  in  brief  the  history  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Stuarts,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  a  period  of  about  650  years. 

In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  sumptuous  volume,  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  wherein  Mr.  William  Gibb  has 
delineated  the  ancient  regalia  of  Scotland  and  other  relics  of  the 
Stuarts,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  lines  in  which  Juvenal 
summarized  the  fate  of  Ilannibal.  No  individual  of  the  Stuart 
race,  it  is  true,  can  bear  comparison  with  the  great  adversary  of 
liome  ;  yet  of  that  race  as  of  him  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
res /luiiumiis  rm'scuit  olim ;  while  it  held  its  place  in  the  world, 
it  turned  the  world  upside  down,  and  now  when  on  all  the 
principles  for  which  it  fought  and  bled  and  sufl'ered  exile  the 
dust  of  history  lies  thick,  we  can  truly  say  of  the  Stuarts,  as  the 
lioman  satirist  said  of  the  great  Carthaginian,  that  he  is  a 
sport  for  boys,  a  subject  for  essayists.  But  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  tomb  closed  over  Henry  Cardinal  York,  the 
last  Stuart  who  claimed  for  himself  the  title  of  a  British  king, 
when  the  pages  of  Waverley  were  given  to  the  public,  and 
romance  at  once  accorded  to  the  Stuarts  that  supremacy  which 
the  more  stubborn  logic  of  history  had  denied  them.  The  lost 
cause  was  by  that  time  lost  indeed,  lost  even  by  the  confession 
of  the  Cardinal,  who  by  his  will  bequeathed  to  George  HI.  cer- 
tain of  the  Crown  jewels  which  his  grandfather,  James  II.,  had 
carried  with  him  on  his  flight  from  England  in  1688.  All 
Jacobite  hopes  were  dead,  and  in  face  of  their  death  political 
rancour  could  afford  to  hush  its  tones,  and  even  to  admit  the 
pathos  of  its  rival's  fall.  To  avow  such  sympathy  was  no  longer 
inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house,  whicli  indeed 
boasted  no  more  faithful  subject  than  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself. 

In  these  days  when  the  time-honoured  adage  that  "  a  man  is 
known  by  his  friends"  appears  capable  of  the  corollary  that  a 
man  is  known  also  by  his  inanimate  surroundings,  by  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  the  furniture  in  his  rooms,  the  books  on  his  shelves. 
While,  in  accordance  with  these  views,  the  lares  and  peiiates  of 
our  modern  "celebrities  at  home"  are  unsparingly  catalogued 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  read  such  details,  the  past 
has  not  altogether  escaped  similar  treatment.    Nor  is  such  re- 

•  liclics  of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.  Illustrated  bv  a  Series  of  40 
Plates  ia  Colours  drawn  from  the  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by  William  Gibb. 
With  an  Introduction  by  John  Skeltou,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descriptive  Xotes 
by  W.  St.  John  Hope,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co. 
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search  to  be  in  any  way  regretted ;  there  is  no  reason  why 
"  picture  histories  "  should  be  the  exclusive  appanage  of  chil- 
dren ;  students  of  a  larger  growth  may  profit  substantially  by 
having  their  histories  illustrated,  provided  the  illustrations  be 
accurately  and  artistically  delineated  from  authentic  orginals. 
The  sketches  of  Mr.  Gibb  which  illustrate,  if  indeed  they  may 
not  rather  be  said  to  form  the  raison  d'etre  of,  the  present  book, 
are  at  once  admirably  drawn  and  beautifully  reproduced  with  all 
the  skill  of  which  the  art  of  printing  in  colours  is  now  capable. 
Besides  the  Regalia  of  Scotland,  familiar  to  all  visitors  to  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  where  (in  a  very  badly  lighted  room,  by  the  way) 
they  are  shown  to  the  public,  Mr.  Gibb  has  delineated  tlie  most 
interesting  of  the  Stuart  relics  lent  to  the  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition  in  1888,  and  to  the  Stuart  Exhibition  at  the  New 
Gallery  in  1889.  He  appears  happier  in  the  representation  of 
metal-work,  jewelry,  and  carved  wood  than  of  textile  fabrics,  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  from  his  drawings  to  detect  the  material, 
though  this  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  age  of  the  articles ; 
"while  in  his  pictures  of  embroidery  the  detail  is  not  sufficiently 
minute  to  give  accurately  the  stitch  and  pattern  of  the  needle- 
work. The  specimens  are,  however,  so  judiciously  selected,  and 
on  the  whole  so  admirably  executed,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the 
series  of  forty  plates  with  which  we  could  readily  dispense.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  description  of  the  relics  is  not  through- 
out as  full  and  satisfactory  as  is  that  of  the  Regalia.  It  certainly 
seems  a  pity  in  a  magnwn  opus  such  as  this,  to  find  the  reader 
frequently  referred  for  further  particulars  to  the  catalogues  and 
descriptive  literature  of  the  Stuart  and  Glasgow  Exhibitions  ;  it 
would  have  been  better,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  information 
already  existing  elsewhere,  to  record  here  all  possible  information 
connected  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

An  introductory  essay  by  Mr.  John  Skelton  on  the  Royal 
House  of  Stuart  and  its  adherents  is,  as  its  writer  allows,  by  no 
means  an  exhaustive  record  of  the  subject.  To  have  attempted 
that  would  have  been  to  exceed  the  limit  of  space  at  his  command, 
and  Mr.  Skelton  has  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  supply  us 
with  a  monograph,  which,  if  at  times  unconvincing,  is  com- 
mendably  free  from  violent  partisanship,  and  is  throughout  plea- 
santly readable.  His  very  moderation  is  in  itself  an  agreeable  sign 
of  the  times ;  the  historians  of  the  Stuarts  of  an  earlier  day  dealt 
only  in  superlatives  for  or  against,  and  after  Mr.  Skelton,  who 
writes  generally  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the  Stuarts,  has 
urged,  as  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  Queen  Mary,  that  she 
was  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,"  and  as  regards  Charles  I., 
that  he  "  was  placed  in  a  position  in  which,  try  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  be  honest ;  and  if  he  made  concessions  the  one  day, 
and  retracted  them  the  next,  he  possibly  could  not  help  himself," 
it  is  amusing  to  turn  back  to  a  work  written  by  "that  great 
antiquary,  David  Symson,  M.A.,  Historiographer  Royal  for  Scot- 
land," and  published  in  1713,  only  five  and  twenty  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  James  II.,  and  read  that  the  Stuarts  were  "a  race 
of  as  mercifuU,  just,  and  heroick  Princes,  as  any  nation  was  ever 
blessed  with." 


DUTCH  LANDSCAPE." 

A JUST  admiration  of  the  Dutch  landscape-masters  of 
Holland,  so  early  neglected  in  their  own  country,  was  first 
fostered,  and  we  may  almost  say  created,  in  England.  After 
some  vicissitudes,  due  in  part  to  the  ingenious  and  whimsical 
dicta  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  admiration  has  lately  taken  wider  and 
deeper  proportions,  and  has  at  last  led  the  Dutch  connoisseurs 
themselves  to  investigate  the  archives  of  their  guilds.  The 
traditional  lives  of  the  Dutch  pastoral  painters  were  conjectural, 
and  have  proved  to  be  inexact  to  excess.  During  the  last  few 
years  several  antiquarians  of  distinction,  among  them  in  particular 
Bredius,  Van  der  Willingen,  and  Veth,  have  added  so  largely  to 
our  knowledge  of  detail,  that  fresh  lives  of  these  painters  were 
imperatively  called  for.  Mr.  Cundall  has  produced,  within 
modest  proportions,  a  volume  which  gives  all  that  can  at  present 
be  known  about  Ruisdael,  Ilobbema,  Cuyp,  and  Potter.  It  forms 
a  monograph,  which  we  welcome  with  pleasure,  and  which  no 
student  of  Dutch  art  can  aflbrd  to  dispense  with. 

The  biography  of  Jacob  van  Ruisdael  has  to  be  digested 
from  material  which  is  not  merely  scanty,  but  confused  and  be- 
wildering in  the  highest  degree.  In  the  weltering  chaos  a  speck 
of  firm  ground  has  lately  been  explored  by  Dr.  Bredius,  who  has 
discovered  that  the  painter  was  thirty-two  in  the  middle  of  1 661 .  This 
gives  us  a  date— 1629— on  which  we  can  stand  pretty  firmly  while 
-we  survey  the  maze  of  Ruijsdaels  and  Ruisdaels,  Salomons  and 
Izaacs  and  Jacohs,  who  painted  or  made  frames  or  sold  pictures 
at  Haarlem  through  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mr.  Cundall  thinks  that  he  alone  has  found  his  way  safely  through 
this  labyrinth,  and  therefore  we  cannot  help  being  amused  at  our 
finding  him  wrong  in  one  place,  entirely  by  the  aid  of  light  pro- 
vided by  himself.  He  says  that  the  great  landscape-painter  was 
"  the  first  of  his  family  to  adopt  the  aristocratic  van."  But  he 
has  already  mentioned  a  picture  at  Vienna  signed  "  I.  v.  Ruijs- 
dael,"  which  is  attributed  to  Izaac — the  uncle,  predecessor,  and 
possible  master  of  Jacob. 

Of  new  discoveries  concerning  Hobbema  we  have  so  lately 
spoken,  in  noticing  M.  Michel's  recent  monograph,  that  we  pass 

*  T)ie  Landscape  and  Pastoral  Painters  of  Holland — Ruisdael,  Hobbema 
Potter.    By  Frank  Cundall.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


on  at  once  to  the  painter  whose  name  we  will  never  consent 
to  spell  Cuijp,  though  it  be  now  allowed  that  this  was  the 
form  invariably  used  by  the  person  principally  involved,  the 
painter  himself.  The  life  of  the  glory  of  Dordrecht  has  scarcely 
been  less  obscure,  or  more  confused  by  a  crowd  of  relations  of 
similar  names,  than  that  of  Ruisdael.  The  old  head  of  the  family, 
Gerrit  Cuyp,  married  five  wives,  and  produced  an  incalculable 
number  of  children  and  grandchildren,  many  of  whom,  not  less 
than  the  famous  Aelbert,  were  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  fine  arts.  It  has  always  been  stated  that  Cuyp  was 
born  in  1605,  as  Houbraken  reported;  but  one  of  the  most 
interesting  discoveries  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  entry  of 
that  event  in  the  baptismal  register  for  the  year  1620.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  painters  of  Holland  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  moved  in  what  was  considered  good  society, 
and  the  curious  fact  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  records 
of  the  Painters'  Guild  of  Dordrecht  has  been  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  too  great  "  a  swell "  to  consent 
to  join  this  professional  body.  Perhaps  this  is  why  critics 
have  always  felt  the  work  of  Cuyp,  with  all  its  magni- 
ficence, to  have  something  amateurish  about  it,  his  brightest 
pictures  being,  as  Ruskin  has  pointed  out,  full  of  "  glaring 
solecisms  in  tone."  The  date  of  the  death  of  Cuyp  is  another 
recent  addition  to  exact  knowledge  ;  it  occurred  much  later  than 
had  been  conjectured — namely,  in  November  1691.  He  died  in 
his  son-in-law's  house,  the  "  Brouwarij  van  Lelien,"  still  one  of 
the  quaint  attractions  of  Dordrecht,  with  its  carven  lilies  on  the 
facade. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  presents  us,  in  an  engraving 
after  Van  der  Heist,  with  the  refined  and  melancholy  face  of 
Paulus  Potter.  Those  who  take  for  granted  that  he  who  paints 
fat  cattle  must  himself  be  fat  will  be  disappointed  with  the 
delicate  head  and  long  fair  curls  of  the  Master  of  Enkliuizen,  who 
died  at  twenty-nine,  before  any  of  his  natural  comeliness  was 
abated.  The  independence  of  Potter,  who  sprang  into  eminence 
among  the  great  masters,  but  instructed  by  none  of  them,  and 
who  worked  on  lines  essentially  his  own,  was  at  once  his  strength 
and  his  snare.  He  rented  a  house  of  Van  Goyen's  in  the  Hague, 
and  it  is  said  that  his  illustrious  landlord  gave  him  hints  in  his 
technique ;  but  in  all  the  essentials  of  his  principal  work,  that  of 
cattle-painting,  he  owed  everything  to  personal  observation  and  to 
his  own  amazing  facility.  When  Paulus  Potter  died  of  consump- 
tion, on  the  lytli  of  January,  1654,  the  only  Dutchman  who  had  un- 
derstood animals  passed  away,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  until 
Troyon  came  there  was  no  second  Potter  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
The  fame  of  Paulus  Potter  has  suffered  from  the  one  or  two  huge 
canvases  which  it  was  his  ambition  to  cover  with  life-sized  bulls 
or  bears.  His  real  masterpieces  are  of  moderate  or  even  small 
proportions.  It  is  when  he  takes  pains,  when  he  shows  us  his 
extraordinary  knowledge  of  anatomy,  his  power  of  reproducing 
the  brilliant  soft  textures  of  living  coats  and  furs,  his  wonderful 
veracity  of  impression,  that  we  see  how  unique  Potter  is;  and  we 
turn  from  hia  colossal  "Young  Bull  "  of  the  Hague  to  the  deli- 
cious "  Shepherd's  Hut  "  of  the  Amsterdam  Museum,  satisfied 
that  it  is  in  pastoral  work  of  the  latter  kind — work  practically 
unsurpassed  before  or  since — that  the  real  charm  and  force  of 
Paulus  Potter  is  to  be  found. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

-pEEIFR'AULEIN  ANNA  VON  GRUNDECK,  Herr 
Theodor  Ileinrich's  (i)  Roman  aus  der  Neuzeit,  teems  with 
parish  politics,  intricate  legal  technicalities,  and  as  many  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  absorption  of  Hanover  by  Prussia  as 
should  gladden  the  hearts  of  all  right-minded  Hanoverians.  This 
work  of  the  eminent  Hanoverian  jurisconsult  does  not  fulfil  the 
Jin  de  siecle  promise  of  its  sub-title.  Freifriiulein  Anna,  her 
wooden  father,  her  no  less  wooden  affianced,  her  bosom  friends 
and  their  inevitable  adorers,  are  so  many  figures  out  of  a  Nurem- 
berg toy-box.  The  "latter-day"  part  of  the  novel  is  purely 
polemical,  and  we  confess  that  we  experience  a  certain  difficulty 
in  approaching  with  befitting  gravity  the  polemical  side  of  what 
purports  to  be  a  work  of  art. 

's  Iloamat  (Die  Heimat)  (2)  is  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  a 
series  of  peasant  stories,  in  which  Herr  Hans  Grasberger  has 
found  full  scope  for  his  charming  talent — the  talent  of  the  story- 
teller rather  than  of  the  novelist.  Yet  here  be  many  of  the 
novelist's  wares — keen  insight,  pathos  enhanced  by  the  restraint 
and  simplicity  of  its  expression,  rare  descriptive  power,  a  touch  of 
subtle  humour,  and  that  most  commendable  of  all  achievements 
in  German  prose,  an  admirably  lucid  style.  But  here,  and  ever 
within  the  narrowest  of  margins,  we  have  so  complete  a  present- 
ment of  character  and  circumstance  in  what  M.  Daudet  would 
define  as  the  struggle-for-life  between  the  Kloiber  brothers  {Die 
Heiynat),  of  maidenly  courage  and  dignity  in  the  peasant  Rosalind 
of  the  Antonikapelle  {Die  AntonikajJelie),  of  the  excellences  of 
the  Dorfsibylle,  Der  Schuldirector,  and  Meisterzechner,  which 
we  will  entrust  to  the  discrimination  of  the  sympathetic  reader, 
that  for  once,  the  well-worn  dictum  which  teaches  that  the  telling 
of  a  good  short  story  is  the  spoiling  of  a  three-volume  novel 

(1)  Freifriiulein  Anna  von  Grundeck:  Roman  am  der  Neuzeit,  Voiij 
Theodor  tleinrich.    Linden-Hannover:  Carl  Manz. 

(2)  Aiif  hfimatlichen  Boden:  Erziililungen.  Von  Iliins  Grasberger.- 
Leipzig  :  Liebeskind. 
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■would  appear  to  be  at  fault.  Of  all  this  the  reader  will  have  a 
Jjetter  opportuuity  of  judging  than  he  cau  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected ;  for  are  not  the  Erziihlungen  of  Ilerr  Grasberger  printed 
in  good  Roman  type? — a  crowning  grace  for  which  we  are 
infinitely  indebted  to  him. 

Der  bunte  Jacob  (3)  was  a  piebald  horse  of  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon,  whom  none  but  Junker  Hans  von  Finkeubusch 
could  ride.  What  strange  hieroglyphs  ran  in  the  brown  and 
white  of  this  horse's  coat ;  into  what  strange  vanished  places  he 
led  his  master ;  of  the  sturdy,  bygone  people  who  had  survived 
the  Thirty  Years'  ^^'ar ;  of  their  privations,  their  long  endurance, 
their  frugal  joys,  and  their  archaic  simplicity,  the  readers  of  what 
Herr  von  "VVinterfeld  modestly  designates  a  "  comic  soldier- 
story  "  will  learn  with  pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  surprise.  The 
only  broadly  comic  element  of  this  story  finds  expression  in  the 
vagaries  of  an  amorous  old  maid ;  the  rest  is  compounded  of  pure 
humour — of  the  kind  that  one  feels  in  the  bones,  rather  with 
smiling  enjoyment  than  with  laughter — aud  a  faculty  of  gal- 
vanizing the  past  into  life  only  too  rare  among  historical 
novelists. 

The  touching  story  of  Ilangan  and  Texte  (the  Japanese  Romeo 
and  Juliet)  is  excellently  told  by  Frau  Martha  Dornitz  in  Aus 
fremder  Welt  (4).  The  charm  inherent  in  every  true  love-story 
is  enhanced,  in  the  case  of  the  warrior-prince,  by  the  glamour  of 
legend  and  the  corroboration  of  history.  Texte's  mirror,  the 
verses  written  by  Hangan  to  her  eyebrow,  a  little  statue  of  the 
goddess  Kwanon  which  had  belonged  to  them,  a  tooth  of  the 
friendly  sea-monster  from  whom  Ilangan  learned  the  arts  of  war, 
are  still  shown  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  their  graves  under  the 
cryptomerias  of  Kamakura.  The  analogy  existing  between  tlie 
travels  of  Gulliver  and  those  of  Wasabioe  on  the  wings  of  the 
stork  (Auf  Fliigeln  des  Kranichs)  will  not  escape  those  to  whom 
Prau  Dornitz  opens  the  quaint  doors  of  the  "strange  world"  she 
inows  and  loves  so  well.  The  work  is  enriched  by  seven  de- 
lightful woodcuts. 

Clarissa  Brandes  was  a  fatally  beautiful  and  gifted  governess. 
Count  Leinzeller,  to  whose  nine  children  she  taught  deportment, 
philosophy,  and  many  elegant  accomplishments,  the  heir  to  his 
property  (who,  strange  to  say,  was  not  one  of  the  nine  children), 
their  tutor — everybody,  in  fact,  except  Countess  Leinzeller — 
adored  her.  The  Countess  was  jealous,  impassioned,  and  deeply 
religious.  The  Count  killed  her  and  poisoned  himself.  The  heir 
to  the  property  otl'ered  to  make  Clarissa  Countess  Leinzeller ;  and 
Lady  Northborough,  her  former  employer,  opened  her  arms  like  a 
semaphore  to  her,  aud  telegraphed  her  back  to  her  house  and 
home.  But  Clarissa  pined  and  panted  to  escape  the  thraldom  of 
^society.  "  With  longing  I  gaze  into  a  far-ofi"  land  that  is,  alas  I 
unknown  to  me."  As  she  ejaculates  these  words  a  certain  Al- 
gernon, who  appears,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  last  page  of 
Herr  August  Niemann's  novel  (5),  arrives  from  England  in  time 
to  remark  that  he  knows  "  of  lands  wherein  dwell  silent  com- 
munities who  hold  the  true  religion  and  seek  after  true 
knowledge."  "  O  Clarissa  !  "  said  the  eccentric  Englishman  (the 
Englishman  of  German  fiction  is  as  inevitably  eccentric  as  the 
Hausfriiulein  is  beautiful  and  gifted) — "  0  Clarissa,  look  up  !  take 
•courage  !  In  America  aud  India  are  resting-places  of  purity, 
where  marriage  is  imknown,  and  unknown  is  the  murder  of  beasts 
a,nd  of  men.  Will  you  go  there  with  me  ?  "  It  is  perhaps  as 
well  for  the  future  equilibrium  of  the  family  ark  in  those  countries 
where  the  lady  has  hitherto  taught  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
that  she  replies,  "  Yes,  Algernon,  thither  will  I  go  with  thee." 

Silva  Marine  (6),  the  convent  of  Marienwald,  was  founded  by 
the  Scandinavian  Saint  Brigitta,  on  a  hill  near  Liibeck,  early  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Into  the  history  of  the  wealthy  convent, 
its  proud  austerity,  its  pride,  and  its  wide  possessions  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  Ilerr  Haydt  has  woven  a  moving  tale  of  love 
-and  martyrdom.  The  book  would  make  an  acceptable  present  for 
young  students  of  the  German  literature  and  language. 

Herr  Gottfried  Bcihm's  lieichstadtnovellen  (7),  a  collection  of 
mediasval  stories,  are  not  less  delightful  than  those  eminently 
modern  ones  that  are  the  outcome  of  his  experience  as  a  courtier 
iind  diplomatist.  The  author  compares  them  to  prints  graven  by 
pious  heritors  from  pictures  of  a  bygone  time.  They  are  more ; 
they  are  vivid  and  exquisite  miniatures  over  which  his  contem- 
j)orary  "  Reichstadter  "  may  dream  themselves  back  to  an  age 
both  sterner  and  gentler  than  their  own.  And  who  would  not 
love  to  dream  under  the  sumptuous  pillar  of  the  old  cathedral  of 
which  we  are  told  in  Das  Rdszlein  Gottes,  "  At  its  four  corners 
■Stand  the  four  great  prophets  ....  it  rears  itself  like  a  slender 
cypress,  and  its  carven  branches  are  alive  with  hymn  and  jubilee  ; 
— for,  lo  !  instead  of  birds,  little  angels  sit  therein  who  strike  tlie 
harp  or  cymbal,  or  play  the  organ,  or  bending  over  open  song- 
books,  unclose  their  sweet  lips  to  inaudible  praise." 

Frau  Elise  Schweichel's  Vum  Stamm  gerissen  (8)  is  a  common- 
place governess-tale,  tediously  but  inoffensively  told,  and  most 
directly  addressed  to  the  long-sufi'ering  Young  Person. 

(3)  Der  bunte  Jacob.  Komi^cher  Soldaten-Roman.  Von  A.  v.  Winter- 
feld.    Jena :  Hermann  Costeuoble. 

(4)  Alls  fremder  Welt.  Japauiache  Erziihlungen.  V.  Martha  Dornitz. 
Berlin :  M.'Schwarz. 

(s)  Des  rechleyi  Auges  Aergermss.  Roman  v.  August  Niemann. 
Stuttgart,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Wien  *:  Deutsche  Vcrlags-Anstalt. 

(6)  Sijlva  Murire  :  ei/ie  Erzilhlung  aus  der  Reforniationszeit.  Von 
H.  Haydt.    Hannover-Linden  :  Verlagsanstalt  von  Carl  Manz. 

(7)  lieklistadtnoveUen.  Von  Gottfried  Biihm.    Miinchen  :  Oskar  Beck. 

(8)  VoDi  Stumm  gerissen.    Von  Elise  Schweichel.    Leipzig:  E.  Thiele. 


The  tenth  volume  of  Herr  Maximilian  Schmidt's  Works  (9) 
contains  three  good  stories,  of  which  the  one  likely  to  be  most 
popular  is  the  last — Der  Scherzelgeiger. 

The  Kleine  GeschicAten  (10)  of  Gisbert  Freiherr  v.  Vincke, 
so  slight  as  hardly  to  be  called  stories,  are  prettily  told. 

Herr  Ileinrich  Bulthaupt's  Verlorene  Sohn  (11)  is  as  technically 
clever  a  play  as  may  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  so  eminent  a 
dramatic  critic  as  its  author.  It  is  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
prefatory  essay  by  which  it  is  preceded,  that  well-spoken  "  Word 
on  Modern  Matter  in  the  Drama." 

We  have,  besides,  to  acknowledge  a  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Charpentier's  Russische  Wanderbilder  (12)  ;  a  third  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Fieldmarshal  von  Boyen  (13),  bringing  the  record  up  to 
the  battle  of  Leipzig ;  a  third  edition  of  Herr  Woldemar  Kaden's 
It.aUeni.tche  Gyjujiguren  (14);  Dr.  Gerhardt  von  Schulze- 
Gavernitz's  two  volumes  on  the  Politico-Social  Aspect  of  English 
Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (15) ;  the  Autobiography  of 
the  painter  Liidwig  Richter(i6)  (sixth  edition);  Dr.  A.  H. 
Post's  Studien  zur  Entwickelmigsge^chichte  des  Familienrethts{i7)  ; 
a  handsome  volume  entitled  Der  Goldschmiede  Merkzeiclien  (18), 
illustrated  by  two  thousand  facsimile  ancient  hall-marks ;  the 
History  of  Philology  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (19),  by  Dr. 
H.  Steintlial ;  and  the  Collected  Essays  of  Herr  Gustav  SchmoUer, 
entitled  Medcii  und  Aufsdtze  zur  Social-  und  Ge^verbepolitik  der 
Gegenwart  (20). 


CARSTAIRS'S  BRITISH  INDIA.* 

IT  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  typical  M.P.  so  happily  hit 
oil"  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  ballad  of  Mr.  Padgett 
would  condescend  to  study  this  book.  Mr.  Carstairs  does  not 
put  C.S.  after  his  name  in  the  title-page  ;  but  we  understand  that 
he  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  Civilian  of  some  sixteen  years'  standing, 
attached  to  the  Lower  Provinces.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  he  has 
a  healthy  liking  for  his  work,  that  he  has  mixed  freely  with  the 
people,  that  he  has  taken  a  fair  measure  of  their  good  and  bad 
qualities,  and  that  he  wishes  to  introduce  such  improvements  in 
the  machinery  of  government  as  may  make  it  sit  more  easily  on 
the  community ;  while  he  is  not  carried  away  by  a  fondness  for 
visionary,  sentimental,  and  perilous  reforms.  He  appears  to 
combine  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  progress  with  a  due 
regard  for  tradition  and  precedent.  We  venture  to  say  that 
politicians  who  wish  to  know  something  of  one  large  Indian 
province  "  up  to  date "  will  derive  more  benefit  from  perusing 
this  book  at  their  own  firesides  than  if  they  cantered  through 
India  in  a  cold-weather  tour,  aud  passed  rapidly  from  railroad  to 
palanquin,  from  the  kacheri  to  the  palace,  and  from  Raja  to 
Baboo. 

Mr.  Carstairs  holds  that  there  are  two  sets  of  English  politicians 
who  regard  India  with  very  different  eyes.  He  is  quite  right  in 
liis  belief  that  there  is  a  certain  school  which,  to  quote  the  pro- 
phetic saying  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  is  attempting  to  turn  Hindus 
into  genuine  Anglo-Saxons,  and  is  doing  what  it  can  to  fulfil  that 
Statesman's  prophecy  that  if  India  is  ever  lost,  it  will  be  lost  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  opposite  school  is  described  by  the 
author,  not  quite  accurately,  as  composed  of  those  who  think  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  looked 
for  between  the  British  nation  and  the  peoples  (not  the  people)  of 
India.  His  own  words  and  the  recorded  opinions  of  others  on 
whom  he  confidently  relies,  show  incontestably  that  there  is  a 
third  school  midway  between  these  two  sections ;  and  it  is  to  its 
representatives  that  England  ought  to  look  for  good  advice  in 
dealing  with  the  best  interests  of  a  highly  conservative  commu- 
nity, spread  over  an  empire  the  most  delicate,  one  of  the  finest, 
and  yet  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  in  the  whole  world. 

Witli  the  superficial  and  plausible  theories  of  writers  who  hold 
that  wherever  the  Englisliman  sets  his  foot  he  is  bound  to  carry 
with  him  the  elective  principle,  proportionate  representation, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Carstairs  deals  in  a  sharp,  clear,  and 

( 9 )  Gesammelte  Jf^erhe  von  Maximilian  Schmidt.  Leipzig  :  A.  G. 
Liebeskind. 

(10)  Kleine  Geschichten.  Erziihlt  von  Gisbert  Freiherr  v.  Vincke. 
Miinster  :  Verlag  der  Aschendorff'schen  Buchhandlung. 

Cii)  Der  verlorene  Sohn.  Scliauspiel  in  vier  Acten.  V.  Heinrieh 
Bulthaupt.    Leipzig  :  Schulzesche  Buchhandlung. 

(12)  liussische  Wanderbilder.  Von  Dr.  Alfred  Charpentier.  Leipzig: 
Schulzesche  Hoffbuchhandlung. 

(13)  Erinnerungen  aus  dem  Leben  des  General- Feldmarschairs  von 
Boyen.  Herausgegeben  von  Friedrich  Nippold.  Dritter  Theil.  Leipzig  : 
Hirzel. 

(14)  Italienische  Gypsjiguren.  Von  Woldemar  Kaden.  Leipzig  :  A- 
Schwartz. 

(15)  Ziim  socialen  Frieden.  Von  Dr.  Gerhardt  von  Schulze-Gavernitz. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  und  Ilumblot. 

(16)  Lebenserinnerungen  eines  deutschen  Malers.  Selbstbiographie  von 
Ludwig  Richter.    Frankfurt  am  Main  :  Verlag  von  Johannes  Alt. 

(17)  Siudien  zur  Kntwickelmigsgeschichte  des  Famitienrechts.  Von 
D.  A.  H.  I'ost.    Leipzig  :  Schwartz. 

(18)  Ber  Goldschmiede  Merkzeichen.  Von  Dr.  Max  Rosenberg. 
Frankfurt  am  Main  :  Verlag  von  Heinrieh  Keller. 

(19)  Geschichte  der  Sprachwissenschaft  bei  den  Griechen  und  Jtomern. 

(20)  Zur  Social-  und  Gewerbepolitik  der  Gegenwart :  Rcdcn  und  Aufsdtze. 
Von  Gustav  Schmollcr.    Leipzig  :  Verlag  voii  Dunckler  und  Humblot. 

*  British  Work  in  India.    By  R.  Carstairs.    Edinburgh  and  London 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 
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incisive  fashion.  lie  says  very  truly  that  we  are  iiow  informed 
that  the  natives  of  Britain  and  the  natives  of  India  are  of  the 
same  quality  and  material,  and  that  the  latter  can  do  what  the 
former  does,  and  do  it  equally  well.  This,  he  says,  is  a  mere 
pretence.  No  one  ought  to  credit  it ;  very  few  do.  Again,  he 
says  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  those  who  advocate  the 
elective  system  and  a  franchise  to  enable  "  the  people  of  India  to 
make  their  own  laws  "  have  ever  seriously  considered  what  this 
proposal  involves,  and  to  what  practical  conclusion  it  inevitably 
tends.  If  any  set  of  men  are  to  have  voting  power,  it  must  be 
that  they  are  wise  and  strong  enough  to  take  it.  Any  concession 
of  partial  representation  would,  in  a  few  years,  be  followed  by  a 
demand  that  nomination  or  selection  for  Councils  should  entirely 
cease,  and  that  all  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  popular 
voice.  This  is  just  as  certain  as  that  the  hot  winds  will  blow  in 
Upper  India  in  May  and  the  rivers  rise  in  the  rainy  season.  And 
if  the  elected  legislators,  the  writer  shows,  are  not  to  be  mere 
puppets  or  advisers,  who  can  be  quietly  thrust  aside  at  any  con- 
juncture, they  must  be  allowed  the  right  to  say  Yes  and  No.  It 
IS,  therefore,  not  only  conceivable  but  morally  certain  that,  once 
grant  the  elective  principle,  and  the  independent  Councillors  will 
reject  a  sound  measure  proposed  by  the  Viceroy,  and  carry  a  very 
dangerous  proposition  in  his  very  teeth.  To  trust  to  a  supposed 
patriotism,  and  to  talk  of  safeguards  and  constitutional  checks, 
and  a  resort  to  the  "ultimate  control,"  stowed  away  in  some 
pigeon-hole  of  the  Imperial  Government,  is  mere  infatuation. 
Such  restraints  would  be  worth  those  accepted  by  or  imposed  on 
Mr.  Parnell.  Just  let  us  imagine  a  Governor-General  outvoted 
on  a  matter  which  aflected  the  native  army,  the  Penal  Code,  the 
Budget,  a  frontier  expedition,  caste,  or  the  few  privileges  which 
are  yet  secured  to  the  independent  Englishman.  That  our  Empire 
does  not  depend  on  the  sword,  except  in  the  last  resort,  may  be 
readily  granted.  But  it  does  and  must  rest  on  the  respect  paid 
by  Orientals  to  English  justice  and  strength  of  character,  whether 
displayed  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  or  by  the  Governor. 
That  respect  would  not  long  be  accorded  to  an  impotent  Viceroy, 
baffled  and  discredited  by  Baboos  and  spouters.  Mr.  Carstairs 
reminds  us  that  while  our  rule  in  past  years  may  have  been  harm- 
lessly ridiculed  by  natives  as  that  of  forms,  schedules,  and  statistics, 
it  is  now  contemptuously  described  as  the  Raj  or  rule  of  Vakils 
and  village  lawyers. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  author  is  satisfied  with 
destructive  criticism  and  the  exposure  of  impudent  pretensions. 
He  wishes  to  reform,  build,  and  regenerate,  and  he  is  on  sure  and 
solid  ground  when  he  proves  that  there  are  divers  restrictions 
and  disabilities  which  the  native  can  himself  remove.    He  need 
not  be  roaring  to  the  English  deity  to  get  his  old-fashioned 
bullock-cart  out  of  the  rut.    The  degradation  and  seclusion  of 
women,  early  marriages,  and  unpleasant  customs  not  sufficiently 
cruel  and  barbarous  as  to  warrant  our  forcible  intervention, 
are  of  this  class.    There  are  experts  in  England  and  in  India 
who  declare  that,  in  touching  what   is   only   the  fringe  of 
the  marriage  system,  Lord  Lausdowne  and  his  advisers  have 
committed  a  serious  blunder.     But  there  are  plenty  of  other 
subjects  in  which  tbe  British  Government  freely  acts  every  day 
in  the  way  of  restraint  and  encouragement.    No  abuse  in  India 
has  ever  wanted  defenders,  from  Sati  and  infanticide  to  mutila- 
tion and  torture.    No  reform  has  ever  been  carried  without  the 
accomplished  writer  of  obstructive  minutes  having  had  his  say 
against  it.    Mr.  Carstairs  suggests  many  changes  ;  some  palpable, 
clear,  and  beneficial ;  others  difficult  or  questionable.    It  is  too 
late,  we  fear,  to  recreate  in  Lower  Bengal  certain  village  officials 
who,  as  Headmen,  may  possibly  once  have  stood  between  the 
Zamindar  and  the  Ryot,  and  who  may  in  old  times  have  pre- 
served a  record  of  rights,  maintained  discipline  and  order,  and 
helped  the  transaction  of  village  business.   The  titles  of  such  func- 
tionaries survive  in  the  village  Mandal  and  the  Mriddha,  and 
they  may  yet  have  some  little  influence.    But  an  Indian  statute 
or  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  hardly  galvanize  them  into  active 
life.    Other  suggestions  may  properly  be  left  to  the  Local  Go- 
vernment to  cut,  carve,  amplify,  and  improve  or  reject,  as  it  thinks 
best.    Proposals  for  storing  up  water  in  the  undulating  districts 
of  Western  Bengal  and  in  the  Santal  Parganas,  the  scene  of  the 
author's  labours,  where  the  rainfall  is  moderate  and  the  soil  dry 
and  rocky ;  for  the  reproduction  of  timber  in  disforested  tracts 
reduced  by  reckless  felling  to  mere  scrub  not  good  enough  for  the 
plough,  and  yielding  but  scanty  pasture  ;  for  decent  roads  every- 
where that  shall  supplant  the  narrow  and  crooked  lanes  of  the 
village  and  the  cart  tracks  of  the  plain ;  for  greater  facilities 
for  officials  to  move  about  in  camp,  instead  of  being  perpetually 
worried  for  returns  and  statistics  that  only  hamper  and  imp-i-de 
the  vigorous  action  of  Government ;  for  a  periodical  record  of 
all  village  and  local  customs,  including  weights  and  measures,  not 
always  the  same  in  bazars  only  ten  miles  apart  from  each  other ; 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor ;  for  the  improvement 
of  the  village  watch,  though  it  has  been  recently  placed  on  an 
improved  footing ;  and  for  preventing  in  courts  of  first  instance 
that  miscarriage  of  justice  which  often  baffles  the  efforts  of 
the  best  counsel  to  set  it  to  rights  before  highly  qualified  ap- 
pellate judges;  and  for  sundry  other  hints  and  suggestions; 
there  is  a  good   deal   to  be  said.    For  other  reforms  neither 
our  oldest   nor  our  latest  acquisitions   are  quite  ready.  It 
would  not  be  safe  or  prudent  to  distract  officials  of  other  de- 
partments, such  as  the  Revenue,  the  Excise,  or  the  Civil  Courts, 
by  requiring  them  to  undertake  magisterial  functions  in  addition 
to  their  own.    The  ordinary  suitor  by  this  time  perfectly  under- 


stands the  difference  between  a  civil  and  a  criminal  trial.  A 
proposal  to  forbid  advocates  of  the  High  Court  from  going  down 
on  special  retainers  to  the  inferior  tribunals,  whenever  the  life  or 
the  property  of  some  local  magnate  is  at  stake,  would  excite 
a  shout  of  disapprobation  alike  from  Englishman  and  Hindu. 
The  appearance  of  an  experienced  barrister  at  some  out-station, 
conducting  the  case  from  the  very  beginning  and  skilfully  cross- 
examining  reluctant  or  tutored  witnesses,  is  not  only  a  safeguard 
in  the  individual  case,  but  an  example  to  native  Vakils  and  a 
help  to  the  lolwle  administration  of  justice.  It  is,  too,  somewhat 
sweeping  to  say  that  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  whole  time  to> 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  "  is  pretty  sxure  to  make  a  bad 
judge." 

Still,  this  book  is,  as  Mr.  Squeers  said,  "  a  healthy  sign."  It 
shows  that  some  of  the  new  race  of  Civilians  are  alive  to  their 
responsibilities  and  duties.  Other  accomplished  writers,  poli- 
ticians of  the  desk,  and  reformers  who  know  nothing  of  the- 
intense  conservatism  of  millions  of  cultivators,  have  lately  been 
singing  pfeans  of  exultation  over  an  imaginary  Indian  nation  and 
a  supposed  burst  of  genuine  national  life.  Englishmen,  it  is 
true,  after  a  century's  hard  work,  have  produced  a  new  Stat© 
or  Kingdom,  which  may  be  called  British  India.  Neither  the 
Congress  nor  its  admirers  liave  turned  out  one  single  specimen  of 
any  new  race  that  has  the  slightest  claim  to  domineer  over  the 
Sikhs,  to  lead  tbe  Rajput,  to  represent  the  Muhammadan,  and — ■ 
as  an  inevitable  consequence — to  supplant  the  Englishman. 


TWO  MUSICIANS.* 

IN  all  that  concerns  M.  Gounod,  his  biographer.  Mile,  de  Bovet, 
is  an  enthusiast ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  composer  of  Faust  does  not  properly  evoke  enthu- 
siasm. To  have  written  a  work  which  appeals  with  equal  force 
to  hearers  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  world  is  an  achieve- 
ment indeed,  and  this  Faust  unquestionably  does.  We  share 
much  of  Mile,  de  Bovet's  very  fervent  admiration  for  the  object 
of  her  eulogies,  and  learn  from  her  with  pleasure  that  M.  Gounod 
himself  is  as  charming  as  his  music.  He  is  before  all  else  an  artist, 
and  was  born  with  the  ear  and  the  imagination  which  may,  no  doubt, 
be  improved  by  cultivation,  but  are  never  to  be  acquired  ;  they 
must  be  a  natural  endowment.  Of  the  infant  Gounod  at  the  age 
of  two — is  Mile,  de  Bovet  quite  certain  she  does  not  mean  three 
or  four  times  two,  by  the  way,  for  two  is  very  young  ? — 
it  is  related  that  while  in  the  garden  of  Passy,  where  he 
had  been  taken  for  exercise,  he  would  say,  "  That  dog- 
barks  in  sol " ;  and  once  hearing  the  cry  of  a  woman  hawking" 
vegetables,  he  exclaimed,  "That  woman  cries  out  a  do  that 
weeps."  The  two  notes  of  her  cry  formed  the  minor  third  C, 
E  flat,  and  "  the  baby  .  .  .  already  felt  the  mournful  character 
of  the  combination."  Such  a  child  could  become  nothing  but  a 
musician ;  for,  as  Mile,  de  Bovet  would  have  said  if  she  had 
thought  of  it,  he  was  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  music. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  in  the  history  of  opera  is 
that  Faust  should  have  taken  such  a  long  time  to  make  its  way 
to  general  appreciation  ;  and,  indeed,  we  do  not  even  hear  that 
those  who  certainly  should  have  led  the  way  towards  directing- 
the  public  taste  did  what  might  have  been  expected.  One  divi- 
sion of  the  book  is  devoted  to  "  The  History  of  Faust,"  and  it  is- 
probably  the  one  to  which  many  readers  will  turn  first.  M. 
Barbier,  it  seems,  meeting  M.  Gounod  on  the  boulevard  near  the 
Porte  St.-Martin,  observed  that  he  had  long  entertained  a  wish  to- 
found  an  operatic  book  on  the  subject  of  "  Faust."  The  idea  was- 
warmly  approved  by  the  composer,  and  the  now  world-famous- 
work  came  into  being- — to  be  rejected,  for  various  reasons,  by  one 
impresario  after  another.  So  little  impression  did  the  opera  make, 
even  after  its  production,  that  for  a  long  time  a  publisher  was 
sought  in  vain,  till  at  length  M.  Choudens,  more  perceptive  thart 
his  fellows,  gave  10,000  francs — his  entire  capital — for  the  score. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  3,000,000  francs  out  of  his  bargain, 
and  this  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  non-protection  of  the 
copyright,  his  property  has  been  ruthlessly  pirated.  There  was 
no  one  to  do  for  Gounod  what  later  he  did  for  Bizet.  Carmen, 
like  Faust,  was  coolly,  if  not  coldly,  received ;  but  when  Bizet's 
work  was  given,  Gounod  was  there  to  anticipate  its  assured 
success.  Critics  and  audience  shook  their  heads,  but  Gounod  de- 
clared, "  It  is  impossible  but  that  some  day  it  must  triumph ;  yoU; 
will  all  change  your  minds."    Gounod  was  a  true  prophet. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  we  charge  Mile,  de  Bovet 
with  showing  no  discrimination  in  her  enthusiasm.  She  barely 
mentions  Cinq  Mars,  and  says  little  more  of  Le  Tribut  de  Zamora, 
Gounod  himself  thinks  that  "  there  were  some  good  things  in 
Le  Tribut,^'  and  that  the  public  were  rather  severe.  They  wanted 
another  Faust,  or,  at  any  rate,  another  Romeo  et  Juliette  \  for, 
though  the  composer  hesitates  to  express  a  preference  for  one 
over  the  other,  there  is  no  such  hesitation  on  tbe  part  of  critics, 
who  now  fully  appreciate  the  French  master.  Romeo  is  a  very 
fair  work.    But  it  is  not  Faust. 

The  comparatively  smooth  path  which  Gounod  has  trodden  is 

*  Charles  Gounod:  his  Life  and  his  Works.  By  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  London  :  Sampson  Lew,  Marston,  Searle, 
&  Eivington. 
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in  marked  contrast  to  the  rugged  road  over  which  Hubinstein 
kas  travelled  to  celebrity.  In  appreciation  of  art  and  artists 
Kussla  is  fur  behind  the  rest  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the 
degree  of  cultivation  occasionally  reached  by  the  best  class  of 
Russians  who  have  lived  away  from  their  native  land.  For 
some  quarter  of  a  century  past  there  has  been  a  Conservatory  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Rubinstein  has  been  the  chief  of  it ;  but  not 
long  before  his  acceptance  of  that  position  his  description  of  him- 
self as  an  "artist"  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  official  mind. 
"  Are  you  employed  in  the  Church  ?  "  he  was  asked,  on  one  occa- 
sion when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  state  what  he  was  ;  and  the 
answer  being  in  the  negative,  "  Then  perhaps  you  give  lessons  in 
some  school  P  "  was  suggested.  Rubinstein  said  that  he  did  not. 
"  I  am  a  musician — an  artist,"  he  repeated.  "  Yes,  I  understand ; 
tut  are  you  in  the  Government  service  ?  ''  was  the  next  query. 
"  No  "  was  again  the  answer.  "  Who  are  you,  then  ?  How  shall 
we  describe  you  ?  "  his  interlocutor  asked  in  perplexity.  "  May 
I  ask  your  father's  profession  ? "  Rubinstein's  father  was  a 
"  merchant  of  the  second  guild,"  and  as  the  son  of  such  a  mer- 
chant the  musician  was  described. 

Most  fortunately  for  Anton  Rubinstein  his  mother  had  musical 
sympathies  and  ability.  She  was  the  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer,  who  advised  her  as  to  her  son's  education  when  he 
tad  gone  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  local  teaching  in  his  native 
place.  Early  in  life,  moreover,  he  attracted  Royal  patronage ;  for 
he  was  an  infant  prodigy,  and  in  his  eleventh  year  was  travelling 
over  Europe,  looking  on  his  concerts  "  in  the  light  of  a  plaj-- 
thing,"  to  quote  himself  or  his  translator ;  for  the  matter  of  the 
book  was  taken  down  in  short-hand  from  Rubinstein's  own  lips. 
The  life  was  a  hard  one.  When  a  boy  of  seventeen,  Rubinstein 
went  to  Vienna,  hoping  for  the  patronage  of  Liszt,  and  car- 
rying with  him  letters  to  great  personages.  Liszt  was  not 
cordial,  and  the  letters  seemed  to  have  so  little  effect  that 
at  length  he  opened  one,  which  he  had  not  delivered,  from  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  see  with  what  amount  of 
warmth  he  was  recommended.  "  My  dear  Countess,"  the  letter 
ran,  "  to  the  position  which  we,  the  Ambassador  and  his  wife, 
occupy  is  attached  the  tedious  duty  of  patronizing  and  recom- 
mending our  various  compatriots  in  order  to  satisfy  their  often- 
times clamorous  requests.  Therefore,  we  recommend  to  you  the 
bearer  of  this,  one  Rubinstein."  This  letter  and  the  rest  he 
flung  into  the  fire,  and  not  long  afterwards  had  no  fire  into 
which  to  fling  anything.  "  Often  lor  two  or  three  days  in  suc- 
cession I  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  a  dinner  at  the 
nearest  restaurant,  and  so  I  went  without,"  he  says  ;  "  the  room 
that  1  had  hired  was  fairly  bare  ;  but  soon  I  had  crowded  every 
corner,  and  literally  carpeted  the  floor,  with  my  writings.  And 
what  did  I  not  write  in  these  days  of  hunger  ?  Every  sort  of  com- 
position, not  only  in  the  department  of  music,  operas,  oratorios, 
symphonies,  andsongs,but  articles  philosophic,  literary,  and  critical 
as  well.  In  my  attic  I  even  wrote  an  article  for  the  benefit  of  a 
single  reader — myself.  And  how  often  I  suffered  from  hunger  ! 
This  life  of  poverty  lasted  a  year  and  a  half."  Appreciation  and 
competence  came  by  slow  degrees,  and  the  courage  with  which 
the  struggle  was  sustained  is  worthy  of  all  respect. 

It  is  not  our  province,  in  reviewing  Rubinstein's  Autobiography, 
to  make  any  endeavour  to  assess  his  status  in  the  world  of  art. 
This  much,  however,  may  be  said.  If  in  his  capacity  of  pianist 
we  sometimes  differ  from  his  reading  of  great  works,  we  always 
perceive  that  a  powerful  and  original  mind  has  been  conscientiously 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  exposition.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  composer  that  we  express  doubt  as  to  the 
Titality  of  his  compositions.  In  London  Rubinstein  has  earned 
enthusiastic  applause  and  as  much  money  as  he  cared  to  make ; 
hut  his  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  England  is  a  musical 
nation  is  emphatically  in  the  negative.  "  Of  the  German  people," 
he  says,  "  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  understand  music  ;  of  the  French 
not  more  than  sixteen  per  cent. ;  while  among  the  English — the 
least  musical  of  people — not  more  than  two  per  cent,  can  be 
found  who  have  any  knowledge  of  music.  Even  the  Americans 
have  a  higher  appreciation  of  music  than  the  English."  We 
think  Rubinstein  understates  the  musical  capacity  of  English- 
men. But  he  is  so  nearly  correct  that  we  do  not  care  to  go  into 
figures. 


THINGS  JAPANESE.' 

"  "TTTHATEVER  you  do,"  writes  Professor  Cliamberlain  in 
V  T  his  preface  to  this  interesting  collection,  "  don't  praise, 
in  the  presence  of  Japanese  of  the  new  school,  those  quaint, 
old,  and  beautiful  things  Japanese  which  rouse  your  most 
genuine  admiration."  One  may  go  further,  and  add  to  this 
excellent  advice  the  warning  to  sink  the  Japanese  as  much  as 
possible  in  your  Japanese  friend,  and  talk  to  him  as  if  ho  were  a 
European  in  mental,  whatever  he  may  be  in  physical,  stature. 
This  extreme  Europeanization,  coupled  with  this  utter  denation- 
alization— one  is  ashamed  of  such  long  words,  hut,  shikatagu  nai, 
there  is  no  help  for  it — marks  both  Young  and  Old  Japan  of 
these  latter  decades  of  the  century,  and  is  not  altogether  worthy 
of  the  sneer  that  too  often  curls  the  lip  of  the  collectionneur ,  or 
student,  turning  from  the  elegant  phrases  of  some  monogatari  to 

•  Things  Jajxmese ;  being  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  connected  with  Japan. 
By  Basil  Hall  ChamberlaiD,  Professor  of  Japanese  and  Philolotiy  in  the 
ImperialUnivcrsity  of  Japan.  London  :  Kcgan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  & 
Co. 


the  jumbled  jargon  of  a  tamposha  (reporter),  or  from  Madame 
Watanabe's  Nobunaga  to  Ilerr  Netto's  masher  from  the  Tokio 
pavements.  The  truth  is,  the  Japanese,  to  use  one  of  their 
favourite  phrases  again,  cannot  help  themselves.  They  must  be 
modern  or  nothing ;  they  can  no  more  preserve  the  nationality  of 
Old  Japan  than  they  could  hope  to  shuffle  through  life  in  petti- 
coats and  slippers,  girdled  with  a  pair  of  enormous  swords,  in 
full  view  of  Europe.  This  they  instinctively  recognize  ;  but  this 
Europeans  do  not  recognize,  and  in  lauding  Old  seem  to  the 
Japanese  to  condemn  I^ew  Japan.  Thus  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
after  praising  t  he  scenery,  art,  and  what  not  of  Japan,  found  him- 
self the  next  day  abused,  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  by  a  native  news- 
paper for  not  having  appreciated  the  railways,  ironclads,  and 
politics  of  the  present-day  Empire. 

Nor  in  discarding  the  civilization  of  the  Tokugawa  epoch  do 
the  Japanese  cast  off  much  that  was  essentially  their  own.  The 
literature,  philosophy,  and  science  of  Old  Japan  was  almost  wholly 
plagiarized  from  medireval  China,  their  very  dress  was  that  worn 
by  the  Chinese  before  their  conquest  by  the  Tartars,  even  their 
art  is  in  essence,  form,  and  tradition  an  adaptation  rather  than  a 
development  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  of  the  "  things  Japanese  "  here  brought  together  is  the 
"  topsyturvydom  "  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  people.  But  even 
this  "topsyturvydom"  is  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  of 
Chinese  origin.  Apart,  indeed,  from  some  Shinto  rituals,  and  pro- 
bably some  beliefs  and  customs  still  existing  among  the  peasantry, 
and  scarcely  invest  igated  by  Europeans,  there  was  hardly  any 
aspect  of  the  old  life  of  Japan  not  markedly  Chinese  in  sub- 
stance. The  one  distinctive  difference  was  of  a  political  character, 
the  so-called  feudal  system,  which,  modified  iu  the  seventeenth 
century  by  a  sort  of  Japanese  Louis  XL,  Tokugawa  lyeyasu,  in 
the  direction  of  an  absolute  imperium  in  imperio,  lasted  down  to 
1 868.  It  was  the  vigour  of  local  life  thus  engendered  that  gave 
rise  to  the  militarism  of  medi.Tval  Japan,  succeeded  by  the 
literary  and  artistic  rivalry,  recalling  that  of  the  Italian  despots, 
which  in  some  measure  satisfied  the  cravings  of  the  Tokugawa 
daimyos  for  predominance  of  some  kind  amongst  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  most  curious  chapter  of  Japanese  history  is  that 
which  is  now  being  enacted  under  our  eyes.  While  the  Japanese 
are,  in  hot  haste,  getting  rid  of  their  Chinese  civilization,  they 
are  no  less  briskly  occupied  with  replacing  their  own  tongue  by 
a  bastard  Chinese  jargon.  But  here,  again,  no  choice  was  left 
them,  or,  rather,  they  made  their  choice  some  fourteen  centuries 
ago,  when  they  began  definitely  to  take  over  the  Chinese  language 
— forty  thousand  characters  and  all — as  they  had  already  taken 
over  the  polity  and  civilization  of  their  continental  neighbour. 
No  halt  on  the  path  is  possible  imtil  Japan  definitely  makes  up 
her  mind  to  abandon  the  Chinese  character  altogether  and  com- 
plete her  Europeanization  by  Romanizing  her  speech. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  materials  dealt  with  in  this  volume  it  is  not 
easy  to  pick  anything  for  special  notice.  Among  the  most  curious 
fancies  of  the  ancient  Japanese — one  is  almost  justified  in  using 
the  expression  even  in  reference  to  both  samnrai  and  heiniin  of  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century — was  that  of  demoniacal  possession, 
the  dread  of  animal  bakemono.  The  boast  most  commonly  feared  for 
his  magic  powers  was  the  kitsune,  or  fox  (lit.  tree-rat),  and  wide- 
spread as  the  superstition  was,  it  was  not  of  native  growth,  but, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us,  a  Chinese  importation  of  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century.  It  is  almost  refreshing  to  know  that,  in  the 
midst  of  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  satnurai  ladies  who  waltz, 
and  samurai  men  who  wear  patent-leather  boots,  the  picturesque 
element  of  superstition  has  not  altogether  perished.  As  recently 
as  1889,  we  learn,  a  fox,  accommodating  himself,  as  a  Japanese 
fox  should  do,  to  modern  life,  took  the  shape  of  a  railway-train 
on  the  Tokyo- Yokohama  line,  the  oldest  Japanese  railway : — 

The  phantom  train  seemed  to  be  coniinc  towards  a  real  train  which 
happened  to  be  running  in  an  opposite  direction,  but  yet  never  pot  any 
nearer  to  it.  The  engine-driver  of  the  real  train,  seeing  all  his  signals  to 
be  useless,  put  on  a  tremendous  speed  (as  the  line  is  a  single  one  he  must 
have  been  bewitched  himself).  The  result  was  that  the  phantom  was  at 
last  caught  up,  when,  lo  and  behold  !  nothing  but  a  crushed  fox  was  found 
beneath  the  engine-wheels. 

Among  other  noticeable  articles  are  those  on  Divorce,  Dress, 
Esotericism,  History  and  Mythology,  People,  and  Tea  Ceremonies. 
Nothing  very  new  is  said  on  these  subjects ;  but  the  articles 
correct  many  popular  and  false  impressions  upon  them.  Divorce, 
another  case  of  topsyturvydom,  is  common  among  the  lower 
classes ;  rare  among  the  gentry  and  nobility.  "  In  plain  English," 
writes  Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  a  man  may  send  away  his  wife  when- 
ever he  gets  tired  of  her."  In  1888  there  were — if  Japanese 
statistics  are  to  be  trusted — 8'55  marriages  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation and  2-84  divorces.  These  would  be  the  registered  divorces 
only,  but  in  very  many  cases  a  divorce  would  not  be  registered. 
The  well-to-do,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  stand  in  less  need  of 
divorce  than  the  poorer  citizens,  for  they  are  able  to  add  to  their 
households  as  many  mekake  (concubines)  as  they  please.  Women, 
indeed,  are  treated  with  scant  justice,  hardly  even  with  courtesy, 
in  Japan.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  some  remarks  on  this  lack  of 
chivalry  in  the  Introduction  to  his  valuable  translation  of  the 
Kojiki,  but  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  his  Japanese  contem- 
poraries. "  For  the  man  to  take  precedence  over  the  woman,"  he 
was  told,  "  is  the  grand  law  of  heaven  and  earth.  To  ignore 
this,  and  to  talk  of  the  country  as  barbarous,  is  absurd."  Of 
the  character  of  the  Japanese  people  Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  the 
opinions  of  others,  but  not  his  own.  Probably  he  considers  them 
as  very  much  like  other  folk,  possessing  both  some  special  virtues 
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and  some  special  vices.    In  Purchas  His  Pilgrims  will  be  found 
a  l«tt€r  from  "  Master  Arthur  Hatch,  minister,"  who  had  been 
Chaplain  to  the  English  Factory  at  Firando  (Ilirato)  between 
1615  and  1622.    The  letter  is  dated  from  Wingham,  in  Kent, 
November  25,  1623.    Mr.  Chamberlain  does  not  refer  to  it, 
.neither  is  it  mentioned  in  Mr.  Maunde  Thompson's  excellent 
edition  of  Cocks's  Diary.    Hatch  himself  is  often  mentioned  by 
the  stout    Cape-merchant,"  in  particular  in  the  entry  for  July  6, 
1621,  when  he  christened  a  child  of  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  "  purcer  " 
of  the  Royal  Jaynes,  by  a  Japanese  "  woaman,"  and  in  another 
entry  three  days  later  when  he  gave  the  Sacrament  to  John 
Eoan  of  "  Bristol!  marrenar,"  who  was  on  that  day  hanged  at 
the  yard-arm  of  the  Elizabeth  after  due  trial  by  jury  for  murder- 
ing a  Dutchman.    "  The  people,"  writes  the  "  prechar "  of  the 
English  colony,  "are  generally  courteous,  affable,  and  full  of 
compliment  ....  they  will  as  soon  lose  a  limb  as  omit  one 
ceremony  in  welcoming  a  friend."    On  the  other  hand,  a  "prac- 
tical Briton  "  is  quoted  as  characterizing  them  as  "  good-natured, 
artistic,  and  all  that,  but  muddle-pated  folk  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  business."    Among  the  many  errors  exposed  in  this 
volume,  not  by  any  means  for  the  first  time,  is  the  popular  one 
relative  to  the  antiquity  of  Japan.    Even  Hoffmann,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Japanese  at  Leyden,  discussed  the  hour,  says  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  Jimmu's    accession   in  B.C.   660.     But  the 
Japanese  are  first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Chinese  authors  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  the  Kojiki,  the  earliest  extant 
document,  was  not  composed  until  the  eighth  century.  With 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  praise  of  the  native  dress  for  women  we  can 
hardly  agree.    The  out-of-doors  dress,  at  all  events,  is  tight 
where  it  should  be  loose,  loose  where  it  might  with  advantage  be 
drawn  closer,  cold  in  winter,  hot  in  summer,  so  wrapped  round 
the  legs  as  to  make  walking  difficult,  and  disfigured  by  a  dispro- 
portionate obi,  or  girdle,  bunched  up  behind  in  a  sort  of  monstrous 
bow.    Miss  Bird  saw  nothing  to  admire  in  this  dress,  and  on 
these  matters  a  lady's  opinion  is  the  better  one.    However,  when 
women  sat  smmru,  squatted  on  their  knees  and  shins,  they 
arflbrded,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  their  deftly-arranged  drajieries, 
many  a  pretty  picture.      In  their  choice  of  European  dress 
Japanese  ladies  show  no  taste  wliatever,  but  they  are  likely 
to  adopt  it  extensively,  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  noticed  that 
tlie  same  lady  walked  into  the   room   after   lier  husband 
when  dressed  rt  la  Ja/jo?ia2se,  but  before  him  when  a  I' Europienner 
We  should  like  to  say  something  on  the  subjects  treated  in 
tlie  other  articles  we  have  mentioned,  but  space  compels  us  to 
close,  which  we  may  as  well  do  with  a  suggestive  list  of  modern 
Japanese   "crazes'": — 1873,  Kabbits  which  often  sold  for  400 
dols.,  500  dols.,  or  even  1,000  dols.;  1874,  cock-fighting ;  1876, 
cultivation  of  a    red-berried    plant,  Rhodea  Japonica  ;  1882 
printing  dictionaries,  &c.,  by  subscription  ;   1885,  velocipedes 
and  whist   called   "torumpo"   (trump);    1887,  waltzing  and 
gigantic  funerals;   1888,  wrestling;  1889,   joint-stock  compa- 
nies, revival  of  old  Japanese  amusements,  costumes,  agitation 
against  foreigners,  and  so  forth.   Perhaps  the  constitution  of  1890 
might  be  added  to  tlie  list. 


RECENT  VERSE.* 

FAR  above  the  average  of  magazine  verse  are  the  poems  con- 
tained in  Lady  Lindsay's  little  volume.  Many  of  these 
lyrics  are  charming  examples  of  the  art  of  song-writing — that  art 
which  is  so  like  nature  in  its  finer  manifestations — and  in  all 
alike,  however  homely  the  theme,  there  is  a  pleasant  sense  of 
buoyancy  and  freshness.  "  Years  After,"  "  Foam  Fancy,"  "  Once, 
once  upon  a  time,"  "  The  Dustman  " — a  quaint  and  delightful 
inspiration — and  many  more  that  might  be  named,  are  happy 
instances  of  melodious  and  unpremeditated  singing.  True  songs 
are  they,  true  in  sentiment  and  expression,  sprung  from  tlie 
abundance  of  the  heart,  and  instant  in  their  appeal  to  human 
sympathies.  Here  is  a  pretty  song,  suggested  by  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  "  Phyllis  is  my  only  joy  "  :^ 

My  love  is  like  the  se.i, 

As  chanceful  and  as  free  ; 
Sometimes  slie's  angry,  sometimes  rough, 
Yet  oft  slie's  smooth  and  calm  enough — ■ 

Ay,  much  too  calm  for  me. 

My  love  is  like  the  sky, 

Au  distant  and  as  high  ; 
Perchance  she's  fair  and  kind  and  bright, 
Perchance  she's  stormy — tearful  quite — 

Alas  !  I  scarce  know  why. 

^  ^  *  Lyrics  ;  and  other  Poems.  By  Lady  Lindsay.  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co. 

Poems,  Ballads,  and  Bucolics.  By  H.  D.  Rawnsley,  M.A.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

Loves  Vintage.  By  \V.  St.  Clair  Baddelev.  London  :  Sampson  Low  & 
•Co.  1891. 

Lyrics  from  tlie  Hills.  By  Charles  Armstrong  Fox.  London  :  Elliot 
^tock.  iSgr. 

Tintinnuliiila.  By  Charles  Newton- Robinson.  London :  Kegan  Paul 
Trench,  Triibner.  &  Co.  ' 

Cosmo  Veniicci,  Singer.  By  May  Earle.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Hiiibner,  &  Co.  "  ' 

Lyrics.  Selected  from  the  Works  of  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson  (Mine. 
Darmesteter).    Loudon  ;  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 

Gossamer  and  Snowdrift.  Posthumous  Poems  of  Charles  Mackay. 
Edited  b_y  his  Son,  Eric  Mackay.    London  :  George  Allen. 

The  ff^orlcs  of  Henry  Rose.    Illustrated.    London  :  Reeves  &  Turner. 


For  thus  Fm  tempest-toss'd, 

A  drifting  skifl' at  must  ; 
I  dare  the  waves,  risk  cloud  and  rain, 
I  ever  tempt  my  fate  again, 

Nor  care  if  I  be  lost. 

Mr.  Rawnsley's  Bucolics  illustrate  rustic  humour  in  Lincoln- 
shire dialect.  The  speech  of  tlie  folk  that  live  between 
Horncastle  and  Boston  is  represented  with  tolerable  fidelity  in 
these  sketches  of  the  life  and  language  of  the  fen  men  and  agri- 
cultural labourers,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  treatment 
is  that  of  the  poet.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wliat  the 
natives  would  have  to  say  of  Mr.  Rawnsley's  poetry,  if,  indeed, 
it  were  credible  that  they  could  read  it.  Persons  interested  in 
the  study  of  dialect  may  indeed  find  these  Bucolics  instructive, 
but  their  poetic  charm  is  by  no  means  striking.  They  do  not 
move  us  as  the  songs  and  ballads  of  Barnes  or  Waugh.  The 
poems  and  ballads  that  make  up  the  rest  of  the  volume  are 
scarcely  more  stirring.  The  best  of  the  ballads  are  those  that 
celebrate  old  themes  or  incidents,  such  as  the  "  Ballad  of 
Eosemarie,"  a  Jacobite  strain  of  genuine  enthusiasm,  with  a 
pretty  vein  of  fancy.  The  rest  chiefly  celebrate  heroes  of  our 
time,  and  a  very  miscellaneous  band  these  heroes  are.  A  tedious 
and  most  unhumoroiis  "  Welcome  to  Stanley "  opens  in  true 
Tennysonian  style : — 

How  shall  we  bring  the  weary  traveller  home  ? 
Not  with  the  roll  of  drum  and  trumpet's  blare, 
Nor  pomp  of  indefatigable  bells, 
For  he  has  said  so  many  sad  farewells. 

There  is  strange  impropriety  in  this  lay.  Mr.  Rawnsley  really 
ought  to  indite  a  new  welcome,  written  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Baddeley's  volume  contains  many  sonnets — not  far  short 
of  a  hundred,  in  fact — all  after  the  Shakspearian  form,  and  all  of 
a  sad  colourless  monotony,  little  suggestive  of  Love's  grape  and 
the  wine  of  his  inspiration.  There  is  a  truer  ring  in  the  lyrics, 
and  poetic  thoughts  find  graceful,  melodious  expression  in 
"  Renunciation,"  "  A  Dead  Heart,"  and  "  Love's  Advocate."  But 
Mr.  Baddelev  appears  to  be  so  disdainful  of  form  that  many  of  his 
lyrics  are  faint  essays  or  sketches,  and  lack  the  clear  vision  and 
completeness  of  perfect  presentation. 

"  The  poetic  instinct,"  says  Mr.  Fox,  in  liis  platitudinous  T^ve- 
fa.ce  to  Lp-ics  from  the  Hills,  "is  the  faculty  of  seeing  beauty 
and  of  saying  the  beautiful,  and  of  vitalizing  all  it  sees  and  says." 
There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  here.  The  faculty  and  the 
instinct  are  two  entirely  different  things.  The  instinct  may  be 
Mr.  Fox's ;  but  the  faculty  he  certainly  does  not  possess.  His 
verse,  in  general,  is  most  ungainly.  His  sonnets,  in  particular, 
tell  of  nothing  but  toil.  Genuine  may  be  the  enthusiasm  that 
impelled  Mr.  Fox  to  verse,  yet  it  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence 
of  poetic  gifts  or  grace  of  expression.  His  apostrophe  to  the 
skylark  will  suffice  for  example  : — • 

Oh,  could  I  iiud  thy  ladder 

I  too  would  climb  the  sky, 
And  thence  would  pour  forth  gladder. 
Far  gladder  songs  of  joy  ! 

Given  the  poet,  there  would  be  the  poetry.  We  fear  there  would 
be  no  use  for  the  ladder  to  inspire  Mr.  Fox's  harmonious  rapture. 
Then,  too,  we  have  certain  stanzas  "  On  the  Death  of  a  Favourite 
Pony  "  : — 

One  limb  hung  wounded  by  his  side. 
And  thus  he  stood,  and  stood,  and  died, 
Mv  beautiful,  my  human- eved, 

My  Pony. 

We  do  not  question  the  sentiment  in  the  least ;  but  the  expres- 
sion of  it  effectually  seals  the  fount  of  sensibility.  Nor  are  we 
greatly  moved  by  a  sonnet  "On  receiving  back  some  Rejected 
MSS.'' :— 

Welcome,  sweet  children,  to  your  home  again  ; 
And  did  blind  publishers  not  see  your  worth. 
Never  suspect  your  high  immortal  birth  ? 

It  seems  they  did  not  see  any  beauty  in  the  poet's  "  bright 
babes,"  these  "  coarse  judges,  blinded,  unforgiven,"  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  left  with  the  consolatory  reflection  : — 

Genius  alone  can  genius  recognize, 
None  can  detect  immortals  in  disguise. 

But  why  disguise  your  immortals  ?  Never  was  there  more  need 
for  radiance  than  when  they  are  submitted  to  blind,  coarse 
publishers. 

"  A  Ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,''  the  chief  poem  in  Mr. 
Newton-Robinson's  tiny  volume,  opens  in  delightfully  reminiscent 
style,  thus  : — 

I  know  not  whose  the  wrong  was. 

And  I  know  not  whose  the  right, 
But  well  I  wis  at  Crecy 

Was  fought  a  gallant  fight ! 

It  is  fair  to  add  there  is  no  other  reminder  of  the  "  Battle  of 
Blenheim,"  and  on  the  whole  the  poem  is  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  example  of  the  ballad  as  now  written.  The  spirit  of 
Macaulay  is  felt  in  every  passage  of  it.  It  is  full  of  expressive 
touches,  and  has  a  fine  stirring  movement  that  is  all  its  own.  In 
the  "  Echoes  of  French  Poetry  "  the  poet  shows  some  skill  as  a 
translator. 

The  romance  of  an  operatic  "  star  " — a  tenor,  we  must  suppose, 
who  has  undertaken  many  amatory  parts  on  the  lyric  stage — is 
the  theme  of  Cosmo  Vemicci,  Singer,  and  with  considerable  com- 
mand of  melody  and  fervour  is  it  invested  bj'  the  poet.  From  La 
Scala  even  unto  San  Carlo  does  Cosmo  Venucci  sing  in  im- 
passioned strains  of  the  charms  of  the  adorable  not-impossible 
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She,  and  liis  singing  is  so  fervid  and,  on  the  whole,  so  convincing, 
that  we  are  delighted  to  know  in  the  end  that  his  raptures  find 
rest  in  victory.  There  are  some  fine  and  true  notes  of  passion  in 
Miss  Earle's  lyrical  interludes,  and  the  verse  generally  is  the 
verse  of  a  poet,  not  the  verse  of  the  verser.  It  is  a  pity,  perhaps, 
that  the  troublesome  duty  of  proof-correction  has  been  found  a 
burden.  The  printed  list  of  errata  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 
It  is  disenchanting  to  find,  for  example,  "the  lily  of  Florence," 
Giotto's  tower,  strangely  transformed  by  the  egregious  printer 
into 

Grotto's  lily,  carved  in  living  stone. 

The  "  Cameo "  selection  of  poems  from  Mme.  Darmesteter's 
An  Italian  Garden,  and  other  volumes  of  verse,  is  a  pretty  book, 
and  in  all  ways  representative  of  the  author's  charming  and 
delicate  lyrical  work.    We  may  say,  quoting  the  epilogue : — 

It  contains  the  song  of  birds, 

And  the  shining  of  the  sun  ; 
And  the  sweet  unspoken  words 

We  have  dreamed  of,  every  one. 

And  more  than  this  does  it  contain.  In  those  poems  of  an  intro- 
spective kind  we  are  rapt  into  a  paradise  of  music  and  moon- 
light and  cypress  gloom,  such  as  Baudelaire  dreamed  of,  where, 
indeed,  we  feel  there  is  naught  in  life  so  sweet  as  "  dainty 
melancholy." 

Among  the  posthumous  poems  of  Charles  Mackay,  collected 
and  edited  by  his  son,  Mr.  Eric  Mackr.y,  there  are  very  few  songs; 
which  is  a  pity,  for  it  is  as  a  song-writer  that  the  poet  is  best 
remembered.  Such  songs  as  we  find  in  this  volume  do  not  attain 
to  the  standard  of  "  Cheer,  boys.  Cheer."  They  cannot  be  said  to 
be  inspired,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  popular,  we  think,  or  inspir- 
ing. There  are  touches  of  grandiloquence  and  even  claptrap  in 
not  a  few  of  these  later  lays  of  Charles  Mackay.  Here  is  a  stanza 
from    Strathuaver  no  more"  : — 

Ked-handed  Oppression,  that  calls  itself  Law, 
Has  swept  through  the  land  spreading  havoc  and  awe ; 
And,  tierce  as  a  whirlwind,  laid  low  in  the  dust 
The  sheltering  homes  of  the  brave  and  the  just. 

This  is  scarcely  worthy  of  him  who  is  oddly  called  the  "  Burns  of 
the  Nineteenth  Centurv  "  bv  Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr. Henry  Eose,  in  "Three  Sheikhs,"  "Abdallah,"  and  "Aziz," 
shows  greater  facility  than  in  the  shorter  poems  that  comprise  his 
"  Works."  He  is,  in  fact,  a  deft  versifier  of  narrative  rather  than 
a  lyrist.  lie  knows  how  to  tell  a  romantic  tale,  in  smooth  and 
fairly  harmonious  verse,  with  a  good  command  of  "  actuality," 
combined  with  a  true  sense  of  the  charms  of  romance. 


GEORGE  CEUIKSHANK.* 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  died  in  1878.  Pictorially,  his 
death  had  taken  place  about  twenty  years  earlier.  His 
last  important  work — and  even  that  bore  signs  of  the  over-labour 
with  which,  like  his  greater  contemporary  Charles  Dickens,  he 
strove  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  earlier  vigour — was  his 
illustrations,  in  1858,  to  Robert  Brough's  Life  of  Fahtnff.  Those 
of  his  admirers  who  had  been  born  with  him,  who  had  lived  and 
grown  with  him,  and  who  had  laughed  at  their  own  fashions  and 
follies  in  his  pictures  of  others,  had  aged  like  himself,  and,  like 
himself,  were  past  their  prime.  His  vivacity,  it  is  true,  was  un- 
diminished, his  energy  unexhausted.  But  a  new  era  of  humour- 
ists had  come  in,  who  neither  laughed  so  heartily  nor  took  their 
pleasure  so  noisily  as  the  race  who  had  giggled  and  chuckled  and 
roared  outright  over  the  Cojnic  Almanack  and  the  Illustrations  of 
Time.  Keene  and  Leech  and  Tenniel  were  drawing  for  Punch ; 
the  woodcut  Jwrs  te.xte  had  displaced  the  etched  plate  ;  and  with 
Millais's  illustrations  to  Framley  Parsonage  and  Fred.  Walker's 
illustrations  to  Philip  was  soon  to  begin  a  new  fashion  of  book- 
illustration  which,  whatever  its  merits,  was  in  many  respects 
widely  difl'erent  from  that  in  vogue  when  Cruikshank  had  drawn 
"  Fagin  in  the  Condemned  Cell,"  and  "  Jack  Sheppard  Carving 
his  Name  upon  the  Beam."  Thus  it  came  about  that,  during 
the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  the  old  artist  was  in  the 
position  of  one  whose  manner  had  become  antiquated,  and 
who  was  too  old  to  alter  it.  But,  though  the  public  had  ceased  to 
care  for  his  work,  he  was  still  remembered  enough  to  be  collected 
by  "  the  curious."  All  through  the  eclipse  of  his  closing  years 
there  was  a  staunch  little  body  of  Cruikshankians,  and  signs  are 
not  wanting  now  that,  after  forty  years,  the  time  is  drawing 
nearer  when  he  will  find  his  fitting  and  his  final  public — the 
public  of  the  intelligent  amateur.  To  these  his  academic  limita- 
tions, his  obsolete  costume,  his  cockneyism,  his  vulgarity  even,  are 
but  accidents,  which  lapse  of  time  rather  mellows  than  empha- 
sizes ;  they  prize  him  as  they  prize  other  masters  for  his  special 
qualities — his  spirit,  his  humour,  his  uncontrollable  sense  of  fun, 
his  untired  and  untiring  invention.  Happy  the  artist  who,  having 
delighted  the  public  of  his  own  time,  has  still  a  sufficient  reserve 
of  genius  to  delight  a  public  in  the  after  time,  even  if  it  be  only 
the  limited  public  which  "  collects  "  ! 

That  for  Cruikshank  this  public  has  grown  of  late,  and  is  grow- 
ing still,  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  for  these  the  little  volume  that 
has  recently  been  added  to  the  "  Great  Artists  "  series  will  be  a 

*  A  3Iemmr  of  George  Cruilisharik,  by  Frederic  G.  Stephens  ;  and  An 
Essay  on  the  Genius  of  George  Cruikshank,  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.    London  ;  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  &  Co.  1891. 


welcome  gift,  if  only  for  its  reprint  of  Thackeray's  admirable  essay, 
which  has  served,  we  should  say,  to  create  more  real  sympathy 
with  its  subject  than  any  other  paper  of  the  kind  except  Lamb's  un- 
rivalled article  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Hogarth."  It  is- 
so  genuine,  so  generous,  so  keenly  and  sensitively  sympathetic !: 
Indeed,  were  not  Mr.  F.  G.  Stephens  a  known  Cruikshankian,  and  a 
critic  of  long  experience,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  commiserate 
him  in  having  to  make  his  appearance  side  by  side  with  an  author 
whose  critical  insiglit  in  certain  directions  was  simply  unap- 
proachable. But  Thackeray's  paper  in  the  Westminster  is  now  fifty 
years  old  ;  it  was  never,  in  any  sense,  biographical ;  nor  could  it, 
by  reason  of  its  date  of  issue,  be  anything  but  an  incomplete 
account  of  Cruikshank's  work.  What  is  wanted  Mr.  Stephens's 
preliminary  memoir,  although  necessarily  limited  in  extent,  prac- 
tically supplies.  It  bristles  with  facts  and  details,  wliich  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  student,  and  are  everywhere  cha- 
racterized by  the  writer's  habitual  minuteness.  Only  now  and 
then  we  disagree  with  his  decisions.  His  description  of  Falstaff"& 
death  is  contradicted  in  some  particulars  by  the  print  which  faces 
it ;  and,  as  regards  the  figure  of  Bardolph,  in  the  same  plate,  he 
reads,  as  it  seems  to  us,  much  more  into  the  attitude  than 
Cruikshank  left  in  it.  This,  however,  is  a  fault  which  is  not 
unpardonable.  The  book  is  sufficiently,  though  not  excessively, 
illustrated.  But  it  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  to  have 
given  process  copies  of  the  etchings  from  Grimm's  German 
Popular  Stories  than  to  have  used  the  characterless  woodcuts 
which  here  do  duty  for  them. 


STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.' 

THERE  is  only  one  mistake  in  this  pleasant  book  of  Mr. 
Morley's,  and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  so  good  a  man  of 
letters  should  have  committed  it.  We  have  no  objection  to  inci- 
dental displays  of  political  sentiment  in  literary  essays.  No  man 
who  is  good  for  much  can  keep  them  out  of  his  own  work ;  and 
no  man  who  is  good  for  anything  can  object  to  them,  whether 
they  be  his  doxy  or  not  his  doxy,  in  another's.  Further,  we  need 
hardly  say  that  we  have  not  the  slightest  disinclination  to  meet 
Mr.  Morley  with  or  without  "  back,  breast,  and  pot,  partisan  and 
pistol,"  on  any  political  question  he  likes.  But  to  introduce  the 
black  bull's  head  in  a  festive  entertainment  is  not  good  literary 
manners  ;  and  we  repeat  our  surprise  at  Mr.  Morley's  including 
in  a  volume  of  Studies  in  Literature  two  such  chapters  as  "  Maine 
on  Popular  Government "  and  "  A  Few  Words  on  French  Models." 
The  former  is  not  only  political  but  polemical  all  through.  The 
latter  is  a  mere  and  avowed  Apologia  jwo  Jacobinismo  suo,  and 
is  still  more  out  of  place.  We  should  welcome  both  in  a  volume 
of  political  essays,  all  the  more  that  we  should  not,  we  think,  have 
much  difficulty  in  "  dinging  Jock  o'  Dawston  Cleugh  "  ;  but  here 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  not  to  follow  Mr.  Morley's  little  slip 
of  etiquette  by  any  similar  slips  of  our  own.  The  essay  on  Sir  H. 
Maine,  however,  invites  a  few  words.  It  is  a  vindication  of  the 
democratic  faith  which  is  in  Mr.  Morley,  and  little  suggests  by  its 
tone  or  its  style  the  serious  atmosphere  of  the  study  or  library.. 
Mr.  Morley  pictured  Sir  Henry  Maine  meditating  on  popular 
government  "  in  the  dim  and  distant  seclusion  of  college 
libraries  and  official  bureaus."  This,  he  urges,  is  not  the  way  to 
arrive  at  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  Democracy.  You  must 
move  among  the  people,  or  mount  platforms,  or  go  to  Newcastle, 
or  to  Ireland,  perchance,  if  you  would  study  "  the  governing- 
people."  There  is  an  echo  of  that  old  Radical  "  Trust  the 
people"  receipt  in  Mr.  Morley's  article.  Sentimental  is  its 
spirit  throughout.  Mr.  Morley  is  one  of  those  of  whom  Mill 
wrote  in  an  unpublished  essay  quoted  in  the  present  volume, 
who  "  have  a  strong  faith,  stronger  than  either  politicians  or 
philosophers  generally  have,  in  the  influence  of  reason  and  virtue 
over  men's  minds."  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  optimistic  speeches  and 
writings  on  Democracy,  holds  the  like  faith.  In  Mr.  Morley  the 
sentiment  so  far  prevails  that  he  has  not  thought  it  worth  while,, 
apparently,  to  justify  it  by  historical  precedent  or  ordinary  expe- 
riences. For  example,  he  quotes  Sir  Henry  Maine's  state- 
ment that  "  an  audience  composed  of  roughs  and  clowns  is 
boldly  told  by  an  educated  man  that  it  has  more  political  in- 
formation than  an  equal  number  of  scholars,"  and  is  forthwith 
moved  by  his  sentimental  faith  to  denounce  the  passage  as  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  parody.  He  is  angry  that  a  popular  audience 
should  be  thus  described,  and  devotes  some  pages  to  j^rove  the 
description  imscientific,  whereas  the  point  of  the  statement  lies 
in  the  gross  flattery  with  which  democratic  speakers  invariably 
soothe  democratic  audiences.  For  "  roughs "  we  should  read 
"  skilled  artisans,"  Mr.  Morley  thinks,  as  if  roughs  and  clowns 
were  unknown  at  popular  meetings.  Faith  in  the  reason  and 
virtue  of  the  crowd  could  not  go  further  than  Mr.  Morley's  be- 
lief that  the  mob  that  applauds  attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Land  Laws,  and  so  forth,  is  moved  by  wise  and  just  desires 
for  reform  (137).  The  crowd,  he  appears  to  imagine,  is  superior 
to  the  "  low  desire  not  to  feel  lowest,"  the  love  of  "  change  for 
its  own  sake,"  and  the  baser  passions  of  envy  and  spite.  Surely 
more  dim  and  distant  than  the  bureaucratic  heaven  where  Sir 
Henry  Maine  meditated  on  popular  government  must  be  the  island 
valley  of  Avilion,  whence  Mr.  Morley  addressed  these  criticisms. 
Very  ditt'erent  is  Mr.  Morley's  method  when,  as  man  of  letters, 

*  Studies  in  Literature.  By  John  Morley.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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fee  discourses  of  matters  literary,  as  in  the  excellent  address  on 
«  Aphorisms,"  and  that  "  On  the  Study  of  Literature,'  where 
he  illustrates,  with  admirable  clearness,  what  virtue  lies  in  the 
right  ordering  of  a  paragraph,  or  in  methodical  arrangement, 
■or  in  that  precise  and  definite  shaping  of  thought  in  expressive 
language,  of  which  his  own  writings  supply  many  felicitous  ex- 
amples. It  were  well,  indeed,  if  University  Extension  classes 
should  ponder  on  Mr.  Morley's  suggestive  remarks  on  the  function 
of  literature  as  an  educational  power,  and  on  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition. Indeed,  all  these  essays  are  almost  uniformly  agreeable— 
the  more  so  that  they  show  the  author  at  diflerent  stages,  and 
that  they  show  him  at  his  best  most  recently.  They  consist  of 
two  essays  quite  of  /atZis— reviews  at  the  time  of  date  of  The  Ring 
and  the  Book  and  Quatre-Vingt-Treize,  of  two  interesting  papers 
■chiefly  bearing  on  the  vexed  question  of  signed  and  iinsigned 
articles  (rememberable  as  having  been  written  and  published  by 
Mr.  Morley  in  the  Fortnightly,  on  Macvey  Napier's  Memorials, 
and  when  he  himself  gave  up  the  editorship),  just  noted 
and,  we  think,  latest  of  all,  and,  we  are  sure,  best  of  all,  intro- 
duction to  the  one-volume  edition  of  Wordsworth  which 
was  published  some  two  years  ago.  There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
steady  rise  both  of  style  and  sense  in  these  papers,  Mr.  Morley 
having  apparently  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  his  peccant  humours 
fcythe  political  issue,  and  so  (though,  we  must  admit,  by  a  terribly 
■drastic  remedy,  and  one,  some  may  say,  worse  than  any  possible 
■disease)  clearing  his  literary  sight.  In  the  Hugo  and  Browning 
•essays,  with  much  that  is  good,  strange  deliverances  meet  us. 
Mr.  Morley  finds  humour  in  Hugo ;  may  we,  wiio  are  in  our  way 
Hugolaters,  be  condemned  to  read  the  works  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  in  the  hottest  tomb  of  the  city  of  Dis  if  we  could  ever 
see  any !  There  is  a  passage,  too,  about  the  "  presentation  of  the 
Arthurian  legend  for  drawing-rooms,"  &c.,  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  article,  which  contrasts  rather  oddly  with  the  magnificent 
compliment  to  Lord  Tennyson  in  the  Wordsworth  essay,  and  which 
argues  either  some  carelessness  or  great  courage  in  Mr.  Morley  to 
have  kept  it,  all  the  more  that  it  is  nearly  identical  with  one  in 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Notes  on  Poems  and  Ballads.  Yet  even  in  these 
■there  is  much  excellent  work,  and  the  general  estimate  of  Mr. 
Browning's  singular  essay  in  the  Vast  is  thoroughly  worth 
pondering  now  when  uncritical  admiration  of  the  poet  has 
reached  its  height,  and  may  not  improbably  soon  give  way  to  a 
fresh  access  of  uncritical  depreciation. 

But  these  are  of  the  class  of  essays  which  require  dating  to 
give  them  their  full  value,  and  do  not  reach,  or  at  least  exhibit 
it,  when  they  are  not  dated.  The  remarks  on  the  question  of 
signed  or  unsigned  articles  will  give  permanent  value  to  the  second 
division.  Mr.  Morley  himself  was,  we  believe,  honourably  dis- 
tinguished among  editors  for  his  strict  observance  of  the  etiquette 
■of  signed  as  distinguished  from  unsigned  articles — that  in  no  case 
must  an  editor  add,  insert,  or  alter,  and  in  few  cases  may  he  omit, 
without  leave  had  of  his  contributor.  The  Fortnightly,  moreover, 
had  more  to  do  than  any  other  periodical  with  popularising  the 
signed  article.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  that  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  system  is  very  moderate,  and  seems  to  have  grown  steadily 
cooler.  Best  of  all  are  the  three  papers  or  lectures  on  Wordsworth, 
Aphorisms,  and  The  Study  of  Literature.  The  second  depends 
most  on  its  citations  ;  the  third  is  the  happiest  example  of  a  very 
difficult  art,  the  adaptation  of  valuable  commonplaces  to  the  ears 
■of  an  audience.  Tlie  first  is  by  much  the  most  considerable 
performance  in  writing  and  in  criticism.  Mr.  Morley,  of  course, 
is  a  person  of  strong,  and  sometimes  of  questionable,  opinions, 
especially  in  regard  to  his  friends.  The  modesty  of  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  may  well  blush  at  seeing  its  owner  classed  "  with  celestial 
minds,"  and  his  little  book  on  Wordsworth,  a  most  creditable 
exercise  in  the  preciousness  which  was  in  vogue  a  dozen  years  ago, 
■described  as  "  distinguished  by  insight  as  much  as  by  admirable 
literary  power  " — though,  by  the  way,  it  strikes  us  that  this  may  be  a 
traitrise.  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  another  man  of  virginal  pudency, 
•will  blush  still  deeper  to  find  his  "  intellectual  equipment  "  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  not  inferior  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine."  What- 
•ever  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Pattison  was,  we  cannot  hut  be  surprised  at 
■one  who  knew  him  so  well  as  Mr.  Morley  calling  him  "  wise." 
Clever  he  was,  scholarly  and  learned  almost  to  the  possible  verge 
of  these  qualities— but  hardly  wise  at  all.  We  think  it  is  a  little 
cavalier,  a  little  in  what  a  writer  (can  it  have  been  Mr.  Morley  ?) 
used  to  call  the  "  rough  pistolling  way  "  of  Macaulay,  to  speak  of 
De  Quincey's  "  shallow  character,"  of  his  "  silly,  coxcombical,  and 
vulgar"  writing,  even  though  the  examples  selected  for  this  latter 
anathema  be  certainly  not  very  wise  or  very  gentlemanly  ;  but 
there  is  really  in  these  three  pieces  hardly  anything  else  to  object 
to-  9"'y  (iT^ce,  in  his  extreme  distress  of  mind  at  the  scandal  to 
Positivism  and  progress  involved  in  the  magnificent  stanza, 
Our  birtli  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foi-getting, 

does  Mr.  Morley  approach  the  one  unforgivable  sin — the  sin  of 
being  bite  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  his  treatment  of  the  fossil  Tory  of 
Rydal — the  renegade  who  hailed  the  dawn  of  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  blenched  at  its  noon,  and  cursed  its  setting — is  singularly 
sound  and  true.  It  is  less  marked  by  quips  and  cranks  and 
literary  minxishnesses  (of  which  last,  indeed,  Mr.  Morley  has 
none)  than  Mr.  Arnold's,  and  yet  not  less  acute  and  sufficient  on 
the  literary  side. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MCORENTIN  GUYHO(i)  seems  to  have  certain  doubts 
•  whether  his  abridged  Parliamentary  history  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Napoleon  III.'s  reign  will  be  popular.  We  hardly  think 
it  will ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  if  he  had  consulted  us  we 
should  have  discouraged  him  from  writing  it.  The  kind  of  "  Fie  ! 
fie  !  "  which  has  been  aflected  not  merely  by  France,  but  by  all 
Europe,  in  regard  to  this  period  in  French  history  (at  least  a  more 
respectable  one  than  that  of  more  than  equal  length  which  has 
followed  it)  is  very  disgusting ;  and  it  has  lasted  so  long  that 
eye-witnesses  are  dying  out.  M.  Guyho's  accounts  of  long  dead 
Parliamentary  debates  which  never  had  much  life  are  not  cheer- 
ful ;  and  we  should  say  that  his  criticism  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie's  face  was  in  the  height  of  bad  taste  if  we  had  not  seen 
since  in  English  papers  an  even  worse  disrespect  at  once  to  la 
niajeste  tomhee,  to  a  great  sorrow,  and  to  unquestioned  beauty. 
But  M.  Guyho  has  done  some  service  in  putting  on  record  the 
impressions  of  a  man  who  served  the  Empire  neither  as  a  slave 
nor  as  a  masked  rebel,  two  equally  loathsome  things.  The  follow- 
ing passage  has  considerable  force : — 

Se  heurter  a  une  opinion  hostile,  ou  tout  .iu  moins  inattentive  ;  ne  pas 
nieme  pouvoir  en  appeler  I'avenir  faute  d'une  sufRsante  publicite  des 
de'bats  le'gislatifs ;  perdre  I'appui  du  gouvernement  a  qui  Ton  devait  son 
siege  a  la  Chambre,  sans  gagner  en  compensation  la  popularite  ;  dire  trop 
la  verite  pour  otre  e'cuute  avec  faveur  par  les  uns,  et  employer  fnrcement 
des  formes  trop  mode're'es  pour  etre  suivi  avec  ardeur  par  les  autres  ;  rester 
bien  cn  dega  de  sa  pensee  et,  malgre'  tout,  choquer  \m  auditoire  intole'rant. 
Tel  etait,  en  effet,  le  lot  ingrat  des  deputes  independants  d'alors. 

A  very  hand.some  book,  in  M.  Rothschild's  best  style,  gives  a 
preface  by  M.  de  Vaux,  a  text  by  M.  Ville,  and  a  series  of  cuts 
for  photographs  by  M.  Nadar,  of  the  French  art  of  Wrestling  (2). 
M.  de  Vaux  prides  himself  greatly  on  the  ill-success  or  the  want 
of  attempt  of  Englishmen  to  rival  Frenchmen  in  this  sport.  If 
we  cared  to  argue  such  points  we  should  be  able  to  show  that  all 
wrestling  is,  from  the  practical  necessity  of  arbitrary  rules,  a 
very  artificial  and  conventional  amusement,  that  the  local  schools 
of  British  wrestling  are  so  diflerent  from  each  other  that  a 
national  school  has  never  been  formed,  and  so  forth.  But  not 
being  driven  to  bay  in  such  a  matter,  and  considering  that  for 
one  sport  in  which  the  French  have  the  better  of  us  we  are  their 
masters  in  twenty,  we  prefer  to  acknowledge  and  salute  their 
proficiency  in  this  particular  kind,  which  undoubtedly  ofiers  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  a  combination  of  strength  and 
agility.  The  photographs  (or,  rather,  the  reproductions  of  the 
photographs)  are  very  fine,  but  we  own  that  they  make  us  think 
of  the  comment  of  a  wicked  cynic  on  wrestling,  that  there  must 
be  "  un  pen  de  bonne  volont^  "  on  the  part  of  any  person  not 
altogether  disproportioned  in  physique  or  skill  to  his  antagonist 
who  succumbs  to  these  attacks  or  theiv  parades. 

The  Chevalier  de  Bouftlers  is  known  as  one  of  the  "  little 
poets "  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  a  producer,  as 
Chamfort  put  it  in  his  vitriolic  way,  of  "whipped  cream" — to 
which  a  critic  may  add  that  the  cream  was  by  no  means  what 
the  British  milkman  calls  double  cream,  and  was  whipped  very 
hard  indeed.  These  letters  (3)  of  his  to  Mme.  de  Sabran  (whom 
he  long  loved,  and  it  appears  at  last  married,  though  secretly, 
for  he  was  a  Knight  of  Malta)  are  not  disagreeable ;  but  they  are 
like  the  cream  before  it  was  whipped.  Boufflers,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  not  a  mere  fribble.  He  wanted  to  go  on  that 
D'Orvilliers'  expedition  which  Keppel  treated  so  unkindly  off 
Ushant,  and  which  M.  Prat  seems  to  forget,  though  there  is  much  talk 
of  it  here,  when  he  says  that  "Ton  battit  les  Anglais,  non  pas  chez 
eux,  mais  en  Amerique  et  dans  les  mers  du  Levant  avec  I'aide  du 
glorieux  bailli  de  Sufi'ren."  Parmi  les  avevgles  the  Bailli  is, 
without  doubt,  glorious,  and  his  battles  victorious.  Boufflers 
early  made  his  proofs  as  a  fighter  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and, 
going  to  Senegal  just  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  very  fair 
colonial  Governor.  His  letters  are,  as  we  have  said,  not  dis- 
agreeable ;  and  here  and  there  one  finds  strokes  of  real  wit.  The 
best,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  this  as  to  his  old  friend  Voltaire,  then 
on  his  last  journey  to  Paris  : — "  Je  souhaite  que  son  ame  aille  en 
paradis  :  mais  je  voudrais  que  son  esprit  restat  sur  terre.  Ce 
sont  deux  choses  bien  difficiles.''  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  write 
like  that  as  some  people  think ;  but  in  order  to  do  it  frequently 
you  must  get  in  the  way  of  it,  and  few  sets  of  persons  ever  got  so 
in  the  way  of  it  as  the  French  noblesse  of  the  last  century. 

We  have  not  for  some  time  seen  better  work  from  Mme. 
Henry  Greville  than  Avrette  (4).  It  is  unlucky,  perhaps,  for  English 
readers  that  French  conventional  morals  come  in.  The  two 
hideous  crimes  of  the  hapless  wicked  heroine  Sidonie,  that,  being 
an  adopted  daughter  of  a  house,  and  the  real  daughter  of  a 
bankrupt,  she  made  the  son  of  the  house  fall  in  love  with  her,  and 
then  that  she  had  the  audacity  to  lunch  with  him  at  a  restaurant, 
are  such  peccadilloes,  if  they  are  even  that  in  Englisli  eyes,  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  sympathise  with  the  family  which  is  made 
miserable  by  them,  and  only  too  easy  to  sympathize  with  the 
scapegoat,  who  dies  an  exile  and  unfcrgiven.  Her  sister-in-law 
Aurette,  however — the  good  heroine — is  not  responsible  for  this, 
and  suffers  even  more  heavily  as  a  consequence  of  Sidonie's 

(1)  Les  beaux  jours  du  Second  Empire.  Par  Corentin  Guyho.  Paris: 
Calm.ann  Le'vy. 

(2)  La  Lutle  ct  les  Ltitteurs.  Parle  baron  de  Vaux,  Nadar,  et  Leon 
Ville.    Paris  :  Rothschild. 

(3)  Lettres  du  Chevalier  de  Boufflers  a  la  Comtesse  de  Sabran.  Publie'es 
par  Paul  Prat.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(4)  Aurette.   Par  Henry  Gre'ville.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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atrocious  conduct,  so  that  her  martyrdom  has  real  pathos.  Her 
second  sister,  Julia,  too,  is  agreeable ;  and  though  tiie  father  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  abstract  reason,  a  hard-hearted  and  pig-headed  old 
fool,  a  man  may  commit  worse  crimes  than  standing  by  the 
ideas  of  his  country  and  order.  Par  vanite  (5)  is  a  welcome, 
and  not  the  first,  symptom  of  revolt  against  the  Hague  of 
Kepublican  ideas  in  France.  It  is  the  history  of  a  village  in 
the  white  Bordeaux  country,  where  an  ambitious  conseiller- 
giniral  stirs  the  villagers  up  against  their  niaire,  plays  on  the 
vanity  of  a  foolish  adjoint,  founds  a  democratic  club,  gets  the 
cure  insulted  and  stoned,  and  so  forth;  but,  "carrying  his 
head  too  high,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  stumbles  against 
the  peasants'  horror  of  an  enterrement  civil,  and  is  completely 
beaten  in  the  long  run.  The  gush  and  cant  of  the  ordinary 
" ideas-of-89  "  journal  and  speaker  are  admirably  hit  off,  and  the 
whole  is  from  and  to  the  life. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  JOHN  R.  JACKSON,  the  Curator  of  the  Kew  Museums, 
has  supplied  in  very  satisfactory  fashion  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt  by  his  compact,  handy,  and  well-illustrated  Com- 
mercial Botami  cif  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Cassell  &  Co.)  Tliis 
volume  comprises  a  record  of  the  introduction  and  utilization  of 
economic  plants  in  the  British  colonies  and  United  Kingdom 
during  the  present  century,  and  what  substantially  amounts  to  a 
brief  summary  of  the  history  of  economic  or  commercial  botany. 
The  information  here  collected,  though,  of  course,  accessible  to 
students,  has  not  hitherto  been  presented  in  so  convenient  and 
compact  a  form  as  in  Mr.  Jackson's  clear  and  methodical  book. 
The  reader  who  consults  the  opening  chronological  table  of  plants, 
•with  dates,  names,  and  record  of  uses,  cannot  but  be  struck  by 
the  variety  and  richness  of  the  catalogue.  But,  as  Mr.  Jackson 
points  out,  the  present  century  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  previous  centuries,  even  though  no  single  plant  has  been  in- 
troduced that  equals  in  importance  or  general  utility  the  tobacco- 
plant  or  the  potato.  It  is  not  easy  to  appraise  the  importance  of  use- 
ful plants.  Mr.  Jackson,  however,  judging  from  the  extent  of  their 
cultivation,  thinksthat  the  caoutchouc-producing  plants  and  the  cin- 
chonas may  be  estimated  in  the  future  as  not  inferior,  in  this  respect, 
to  tobacco  and  the  potato.  The  history  of  those  plants  to  which  we 
owe  gutta-percha  and  indiarubber  occupies  two  chapters  of  the 
record  before  us.  Other  sections  treat  of  the  various  plants  that 
produce  food-stuiTs,  medicines,  oils,  wax,  dyes,  fibres,  fodder, 
timber,  and  materials  for  tanning  and  paper-making.  A  very 
interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Jackson's  book  is  that  which  describes 
the  drugs  of  the  century,  old  and  of  recent  introduction,  the  list 
of  which,  though  only  a  selection  of  the  most  important,  is  truly 
formidable.  Many  of  these  medicinal  plants  are  extensively  pro- 
pagated at  Kew  for  introduction  in  other  climates.  Thus  the 
Kola-nut  {Cola  acuminata),  a  well-known  native  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  supposed  to  rival  the  coca  of  Peru  in  its  restora- 
tive virtue,  was  largely  raised  at  Kew  in  18S0,  and  distributed  to 
India,  Australia,  and  the  West  Indies.  But  the  expected  demand 
did  not  set  in,  and,  while  coca  is  an  important  medicine,  the  kola- 
nut  is  but  little  used.  Perhaps  its  day  may  come,  for  there  seem 
to  be  fashionable  drugs,  and  drugs  equally  efficacious,  though 
obsolete.  One  curious  matter  is  the  very  recent  date  assigned  to 
the  introduction  of  some  vegetable  products  in  common  use. 
Most  smokers  will  hear  with  surprise  that  briar-root  pipes  were 
first  introduced  in  "this  country"  about  i860,  and  probably  not 
every  smoker  knows  that  the  briar-root  is  the  root  of  a  bruyere,  a 
gigantic  Mediterranean  heath  {Erica  arborea). 

The  Neiu  York  State  Reformatory  in  Elmira,  by  Andrew 
Winter,  with  a  preface  by  Havelock  Ellis  (Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.),  is  a  book  that  will  interest  all  who  "study  the 
criminal "  and  prison  systems.  Mr.  Winter's  account  of  that 
much-discussed  institution,  the  Elmira  prison,  is  indeed  curious 
and  worthy  of  attention ;  but  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  there  is  much  in  the  writer's  description  that  is  capable  of 
other  conclusions  than  those  that  appear  obvious  to  the  hasty 
reader.  Other  penologists  of  experience — Mr.  Tallack,  for  ex- 
ample— have  been  much  less  favourably  impressed  by  the 
reformatory  effects  of  the  Elmira  system. 

In  some  important  points  The  Goldsmith's  Ward,  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Reade  (Chapman  &  Hall),  is  a  good  example  of  the  historical 
romance.  Its  plot  is  well  contrived  ;  it  has  abundant  incident ; 
its  presentation  of  a  romantic  and  lively  period — the  early  years 
of  the  AVars  of  the  Roses — is  decidedly  picturesque.  In  short,  if 
you  care  for  G.  P.  R.  James,  or  retain  a  liking  for  James  Grant, 
here  is  a  book  that  will  please  you.  Yet  much  of  the  dialogue  is 
preposterous.  Every  person  in  the  story — lord  or  retainer,  prince 
or  jester — conjugates  the  verb  "  to  be"  as  is  exemplified  in  the 
following  passage  : — "  '  But  I  be  now  with  my  friend,  good  Master 
Hugh  Norbury.'  '  What  dost  say  ?  Master  Norbury  be  dead 
and  buried  months  agone ! ' "  This  is  converse  between  Ulph, 
the  fool,  and  the  noble  Earl  of  Arundel.  W^hen  will  the  histori- 
cal novelist  learn  that  it  is  safer  to  avoid  archaisms,  real  or 
spurious,  and  follow  the  brave  example  of  the  Elizabethans  ? 
They  were  content  that  Trojan  and  Greek,  Spaniard  and  Moor, 
should  speak  good  Elizabethan. 

The  freshness  of  American  poetry  is  convincingly  proclaimed 
in  Songs  from  an  Attic,  by  John  Ernest  McCann  (Brentano's). 

(5)  Par  vaniU,    Par  F^ix  Steyne.   Paris  :  Perrin. 
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These  Attic  Songs  positively  glitter  with  the  dew  of  an  auroral  I 
exuberance.    How  the  poets  of  efi'ete  Europe  were  wont  to  cele-  y 
brnte  grave  historic  events  we  all  know  right  well ;  but  no  one 
can  prefigure  the  way  of  the  American  poet.    This  is  how  Mv. 
McC!ann  sets  forth  : — 

'Twas  niRht  in  the  South  ;  the  stars  look  down 
On  many  a  panic-stricken  town  ; 
For  over  the  world  the  news  had  spread 
That  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dead. 

Not  often  thus  does  the  poet  make  the  reader  start.  He  surprises,  it 
is  true,  but  in  various  styles.  His  metaphors  are  very  daring. 
He  has  a  pretty  fancy,  and  a  prettier  gift  in  epigram. 

Oxford  to  Palestine,  by  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Thomas  (Leadenhall 
Press),  embodies  the  impressions  of  a  tourist,  originally  contri- 
buted in  the  form  of  letters  to  the  Oxford  Times.  As  such  im- 
pressions are  wont  to  be,  these  notes  of  the  traveller  in  Italy, 
Egypt,  and  Palestine  are  neither  new  nor  strange,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  has  achieved  nothing  more  than  the  record  of  things  a 
hundred  times  already  recorded.  But  his  fashion  of  writing  is 
])leasant  and  readable ;  so,  on  the  whole,  the  ancient  plea, "  request 
of  friends,"  is  in  this  instance  intelligible  enough. 

Stories  from  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  (Macmillan 
&  Co.),  is  put  forth  as  an  attempt  "  to  retell  some  of  the  chief 
stories  of  the  Old  Testament,"  and  it  is  significantly  observed  by 
Mr.  Church  that  "  the  language  of  Scripture  has  been  commonly 
followed,  sometimes  imitated  to  the  best  of  my  power."  This 
being  so,  why  should  Mr.  Church  not  have  left  the  language  of 
Scripture  alone?  There  is  not  the  smallest  occasion  for  imitation 
or  paraphrase.  Indeed,  a  more  entirely  superfluous  piece  of  book- 
making  than  this  volume  we  have  not  seen. 

Greetings  and  Fareivells,  by  Anna  Buckland  (Percival  &  Co.), 
comprises  a  series  of  school  addresses  at  the  opening  and  close  of 
terms.  They  are  marked  by  an  eminently  practical  aim  in  ex- 
hortation, counsel,  and  ethical  illustration. 

Applied  Geography,  by  J.  Scott  Keltie  (Philip  &  Son),  is  a  sug- 
gestive and  thoughtful  little  book,  designed  to  assist  teachers  to 
make  the  most  of  the  teaching  of  geography.  It  deals  with  the 
extension  of  the  field  of  teaching,  and  illustrates  the  bearing  of 
geographical  knowledge  on  industry,  commerce,  and  colonization. 
As  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  commercial  geography,  Mr. 
Keltie's  Applied  Geography  will,  we  are  confident,  prove  to  be 
both  valuable  and  interesting.  For,  it  should  be  noted,  the  general 
reader  will  find  instruction  in  its  pages.  The  maps  and  diagrams 
are  excellent. 

We  have  received  a  new  edition  of  The  Tower  of  Babel :  a 
Celestial  Love  Drama,  by  Alfred  Austin  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The 
Light  Princess,  with  illustrations  (Mackie  &  Sons),  a  new  edition 
of  Mr.  George  Macdonald's  charming  fairy  stories ;  Uncle 
Dumjue's  Merry  Moments,  by  R.  St.  John  Corbet,  illustrated  by 
J.  II.  Roberts,  a  book  of  verses  the  humour  of  which  calls  for 
research  (Dean  &  Son),  and  two  capital  little  "  plays  for  young 
actors,"  by  Amy  Whinyates — Blue  Beard  and  Sir  Rupert  and 
Cecily  (Dean  &  Son). 

We  have  also  received  Raihcay  Injuries  in  their  Medico-Legal 
and  Clinical  Aspects,  by  Herbert  J.  Page  (Griffin  &  Co.) ;  An 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Equitable  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  by  D.  M."  Kerly,  M.A.,  being  the  Yorke  Prize  Essay, 
1889  (Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press) ;  The  Weighty  Charge: 
a  Series  of  Ordination  Addresses,  by  the  Rev.  George  J.  Blore,  D.D. 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  Magnificat,  a  course  of  sermons,  by  Herbert 
H.  Jeaflfreson,  M.A.  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, &"'Co.) ;  St. 
Patrick,  by  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A.,  "The  Fathers  for  English 
Readers"  series  (S.P.C.K.) ;  Faiths,  Facts,  and  Frauds  <f 
Religious  History,  by  Emma  Hardinge  Britten  (Hey wood); 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  by  Canon  Rawlinson,  "  Men  of  the  Bible  " 
series  (Nisbet  &  Co.);  First  Principles  of  Christ,  by  A.  F. 
Russell,  M.A.  (S.P.C.K.) ;  An  Elementary  Text-Book  of  Phy- 
siology, by  Vincent  T.  Murche  (Blackie  &  Sons) ;  Air  Analysis,  a 
practical  treatise  by  J.  Alfred  Wanklyn  and  W.  J.  Cooper 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Solicitors  Clerk,  by 
Charles  Jones,  a  useful  manual  of  instruction  as  to  the  practical 
work  of  a  solicitor's  office  (Efiingham  Wilson  &  Co.) ;  Selectior^s 
frmn  Heine,  edited,  with  notes,  by  Horatio  Stevens  White 
"(Boston,  U.S.A. :  Heath  &  Co.)  ;  Man  and  Deity,  by  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Fife  Cookson  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.); 
The  Golden  Quest,  by  Mrs.  Moss  Cockle  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,. 
Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  Poor  People's  Christ7nas,  hy  the  Hon.  Roden 
Noel  (Elkin  ]\Iathews)  ;  Army  Examination  Papers  in  French, 
by  John  Francis  Davis  (AVhittaker  &  Co.);  and  Part  II.  of 
English  Examples  and  Exercises,  by  A.  J.  Cooper,  "Parallel 
Grammar  "  series  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 
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CHRONICLE. 

Ox  Friday  week  a  conversation  of  some 
  length  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords 

on  the  subject  of  the  recent  Scotch  railway 
strikes.  It  was  started  by  Lord  Wejiyss  (who  thought 
the  law  ought  to  be  strengthened),  continued  by  Lord 
DuNRAVEN  (whose  very  singular  conglomerate  of  opinions 
includes  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  Trade- Unionism),  by 
Lord  RiPON  (who  stood  in  a  white  sheet,  holding  his 
candle  with  characteristic  limpness  in  reference  to  his  own 
dallyings  with  the  strikers),  by  Lord  Tweeddale  (who  de- 
fended the  North  British  directors),  by  Lord  Bramwell 
(who  put  the  actual  law  very  clearly  and  well),  and  summed 
up  by  Lord  Lothian  in  the  usual  yea-nay  othcial  manner. 
By  a  coincidence,  the  Lower  House  also  was  much  occupied 
with  railway  matters,  a  curious  semi-Socialist  instruction 
of  Mr.  Bolton's  on  the  City  and  South  London  Railway 
Bill  for  a  sort  of  octroi-rojalty  to  the  local  authorities 
being  rejected  by  iii  to  71  ;  and  a  debate  on  rates  being 
started  by  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope.  Later  Dr.  Clark  got 
his  Home  Rule  motion  in,  but  nobody  of  the  least  im- 
portance cared  to  speak,  and  the  House  was  counted  out  at 
half-past  eight,  as  usual. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  2Ionday  Lord  Stratheden 
and  Campbell  illustrated  that  mysterious  law  which  decides 
that  the  most  unlikely  things  and  persons  shall  be  over- 
ruled for  good.  A  suggestion  of  his  that  those  Ottoman 
assemblies,  which  fourteen  years  ago  had  such  a  notoriously 
prosperous  career,  should  be  resuscitated  by  British 
diplomacy,  drew  ii'om  Lord  Salisbury  a  short  series  of 
remarks  to  the  effect  that,  when  the  people  of  Turkey  have 
made  up  their  minds  what  they  want,  if  they  want  any- 
thing they  have  not  got,  they  will  probably  get  it ;  and 
that  meanwhile  the  people  of  England  had  much  better 
mind  their  own  business.  The  House  of  Commons  spent 
the  whole  evening  on  the  Estimates,  and  in  reference  to 
shipbuilding  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  constructed,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  occupied  in  the  most  interesting  manner  (Mr. 
John  Morley  assisting  him  in  his  trouble),  and  Mr. 
GoscHEN,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Balfour 
demolished,  with  a  brutality  worthy  of  them,  a  mare's  nest 
about  "  ship-money."  The  Civil  Service  Estimates  gave 
occasion  to  a  conversation  of  a  rather  aimless  character 
about  Swaziland  and  South  Africa  in  general,  ending  in  a 
defeat  of  Dr.  Clark  by  121  to  51,  and  then  some  Bills  were 
advanced  a  stage.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  Dr. 
Cameron  bewept  the  count-out  of  Friday,  which  he  had 
not  attempted  to  prevent,  and  Mr.  Cobb  returned  to  his 
latest  favourite  subject.  He  received  from  Mr.  Smith 
a  very  well-drawn  answer  summarizing  the  contents  of  a 
correspondence  which,  being  left  to  himself,  Mr.  Cobb 
subsequently  published.  This  informed  Mr.  Cobb  that, 
as  all  but  utterly  ignorant  members  of  Parliament  and 
journalists  know,  neither  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  nor  the  whole  Government  as  a  Govern- 
ment, has  any  more  power  over  a  judge  than  the  crossing- 
sweeper  nearest  to  the  Law  Courts  has.  There  is  one,  one 
only,  and  one  sufficient  way  provided  by  the  Constitution 
in  such  case.  Further  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Cobb  does 
not  know  the  celebrated  axiom  that  common  fame  is  a 
common  liar,  and  that  he  thinks  statements  or  innuendoes 
in  a  newspaper  article  are  grounds  for  Ministerial  action. 
From  which  we  may  at  least  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
nescience  of  Mr.  Cobb  is  extensive  and  profound. 

On  TuLsday  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  did  a  good  deal  of  not  always  useful  work  with  the 
Tithes  Bill ;  but  the  record  of  the  actual  sittings  of  both 
Houses  was  nearly  blank  of  interest.  The  Peers  got 
through  some  formal  businees.    The  Commons  referred  the 


obnoxious  Kensington  Gardens  Subway  Bill  to  a  hybrid 
Committee,  asked  or  answered  the  usual  miscellaneous 
questions,  and  after  listening  for  some  time  to  a  discussion 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  motion  for  Govern- 
ment encouragement  to  Friendly  Societies,  counted  them- 
selves out  before  dinner-time. 

On  Wednesday  the  whole  afternoon  was  given  up  to  Mr. 
Jesse  Collings's  Small  Holdings  Bill,  which  once  famous 
measure,  with  compulsion  cut  out  and  other  changes,  was 
accepted  by  the  Government,  and  read  a  second  time  with- 
out a  division.  The  debate  was  of  average  interest,  includ- 
ing a  maiden  speech  of  merit  from  Mr.  CusT,  a  sensible 
warning  from  Mr.  Chaplin  that  this  kind  neither  goeth 
out  nor  Cometh  in  by  legislation,  an  interesting  denuncia- 
tion by  Sir  William  Harcourt  {qui  sy  connait)  of  the 
practice  of  considering  a  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench  as 
"  worth  a  Mass,"  and  some  rallying  of  the  gallant  Admiral 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  was  busy  with  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  which  passed  through  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  with  the  Report  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  after  its 
manipulation  by  the  Standing  Committee.  Some  other 
Bills  were  also  advanced.  In  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Smith 
gave  information  as  to  the  state  of  business,  and  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government,  proposing  holidays  from  the  24th 
inst.  to  the  6th  April.  The  writ  for  Aston  Manor,  which 
had  been  delayed  by  the  insuiiicient  proof  of  Mr.  Kynoch's 
death,  was  issued ;  and  then  the  House,  after  other  pre- 
liminary business,  turned  to  the  Irish  Estimates.  The 
interest  of  the  matter  lay  in  Mr.  Balfour's  explanation  of 
the  means  which,  both  publicly  and  (through  the  Zetland- 
Balfour  Fund)  semi  privately,  he  has  taken  to  relieve  dis- 
tress. That  distress  was  wildly  exaggerated,  in  its  beginning, 
by  Home  Rulers,  but  has  proved  in  places  serious,  and 
has  been  met  in  the  most  complete  and  workmanlike 
manner  by  the  Irish  Government,  at  a  minimum  of  cost 
and  pauperization.  Even  opponents  at  first  gave  some 
grumbling  and  carping  praise  to  this  ;  but  the  baser  sort  got 
up  active  opposition  later.  The  Closure  bad  to  be  moved  at 
midnight,  a  proposed  reduction  rejected,  and  the  vote  for 
light  railways  itself  carried  by  three  divisions  of  about  three 
to  one  each  against  a  minority  of  from  forty  to  fifty. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  extra- Parliamentary 

Speeches,  talk  on  Wednesday,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
delivering,  perhaps,  even  better  sense  than 
was  heard  in  the  House  on  no  different  subject,  as  to 
agriculture  and  agricultural  labourers,  at  Cirencester  ;  Lord 
Northbrook  speaking  at  Basingstoke,  Lord  Carrington 
addressing  the  City  Liberal  Club  on  colonial  matters  ;  and 
Lord  Spencer  repeating  that  inexpressibly  forlorn  apology 
of  his  on  Ireland  at  Rochdale. 
Foreign  and  '^^^  Ministerial  majority  in  Canada  was  esti- 

Colonial  mated,  this  day  week,  at  twenty-five,  and  has 
Affau-3.  gince  been  put  at  33,  a  diminution,  but  a 
substantial  victory  for  all  that,  considering  the  bribe 
offered  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  by  the 
Reciprocitarians  and  Annexationists.  The  great  districts 
of  the  West  went  all  but  solid  (save  for  one  Manitoban 
"  Liberal,"  quite  solid)  for  the  Ministry,  and  the  maritime 
provinces  of  the  East  did  the  same  by  a  large  majority. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  not  satisfied  with  his  victory,  and 
feeling  that  he  is  at  ease  on  the  war-path,  has  since 
made  lively  onslaughts  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
the  provincial  administration  of  Quebec,  and  a  few  other 

things.  Very  interesting  despatches  on  the  subject  of 

the  Behring  Sea  dispute  were  published  on  Tuesday,  from 
which  it  was  seen  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  maintained  the 
position  of  Great  Britain  formerly  in  regard  to  Russia,  and 
now  with  regard  to  the  United  States,  very  forcibly,  though 
in  a  manner  suited  to  increase  regret  at  the  reference  of 
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the  subject  to  arbitnition.  It  was  asserted  that  an  arrange- 
ment between  France  and  England  on  the  Newfoundland 
business  had  been  come  to.  Here,  too,  arbitration  is  the 
unwelcome  panacea ;  but  the  references  are  still  unknown, 
and  therefore  it  is  dithcult  to  judge  the  proceeding.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  any  arbitrator  will  give  any  case  against 
England  if  he  possibly  can  ;  and,  if  it  is  glaringly  impos- 
sible, will  make  his  award  as  little  profitable  to  this  country 
as  he  may.    For  he  knows  that  we  shall  owe  him  no 

grudge,  and  that  the  other  party  will.  In  America— 

always  in  advance  of  benighted  England — trade-unionists 
have  taken  to  pouring  vitriol  over  employers'  babies ;  a 
simple  natural  vindication  of  the  rights  of  labour  which 

our  own  agitators  must  blush  not  to  have  thought  of.  

After  something  like  a  panic  at  Buenos  Ayres  last  week, 
matters  appear  to  have  mended  a  little,  and  an  approach 
to  a  stable  financial  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been 

arrived  at.  In   Chili  the  insurgents,  who — prooaMy 

because  they  are  looking  up— are  now  called  the  "  Con- 
"  gressional  troops,"  appear  to  be  getting  the  upper-hand. 

 In  Paris  towards  the  middle  of  this  week  there  was  a 

kind  of  minor  Baring  affliir  arrested  by  the  Bank  of  France, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  recent  action  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which,  curiously  enough,  Mr.  Lidderdale  was  at  the 

same  time  detailing  to  a  London  audience.  In  Servia 

that  extraordinary  monarch,  King  Milan,  has  begun  with 
M.  Gakashanine  a  fresh  scene  of  the  clothes-washing  which 
seems  to  have  so  great  a  charm  for  the  Servian  Eoyal 
Family. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Hallowes, 
Ireland.     the  "  Protestant "  firebrand  of  Arklow,  was  sent 
to  gaol  for  obstructing  thoroughfores.  Un- 
luckily his  imprisonment  will  only  last  a  fortnight.  At 

a  dinner  given  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Dublin  on 
Saturday  last,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  made  a  speech  dealing, 
among  other  things,  with  the  Zetland- Balfour  relief  fund, 

of  which  he  gave  a  very  fevourable  account.  Mr.  Parnell 

evangelized  Newry  in  his  weekly  toui-,  and  four  of  his  young 
men,  including  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Harrison,  left  Cork 
for  America  to  enjoy  the  delightful  labours  of  the  collecting 
bag,  after  an  interesting  row  on  the  quay,  in  which  at 
least  one  Anti-Parnellite  got  his  head  broken,  but  not — one 
is  disappointed  to  learn — by  Mr.  Harrison.  A  curious 
correspondence  about  the  said  bag  was  published  on  Monday 
between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Anti- Parnell,  wherein  the 
usual  characteristics  of  the  two  appear.  Mr.  Parnell 
always  knows  his  mind,  and  generally  gets  his  own  way ; 
Mr.  Anti- Parnell  (a  name  which  we  shall  now  finally  adopt 
and  copyright  as  best  coi^responding  to  the  want  of  person- 
ality in  the  Anti-Parnellite  leaders)  is  in  half  a  dozen  of  the 

one,  and,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  get  the  other.  

On  Tuesday  the  Anti-League,  the  National  Federation, 
"  inaugurated  "  itself  at  Dublin,  breathing  more  freely  at 
the  thought  of  the  ab.«ence  of  that  terrible  Mr.  Harrison, 
but  still  taking  all  possible  precautions  (and  even  availing 
itself  of  the  brutal  minions  of  the  tyrant)  against  the 
enemy.  Thus  heartened,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  made  a 
brave  speech,  three  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops  sent 
cheques  and  blessings,  and  one  a  blessing  without  a  cheque. 
Mr.  Dayitt  represents  the  Federation's  devotion  to  law 
and  the  golden  link  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Healy  its  sweet 
reasonableness  and  universal  charity,  and  as  it  has  got  a 
new  paper  (vice  Insn-ppreasiUe  suppressed),  the  National 
Press,  to  urge  its  cause,  it  may  be  said  to  start  with  every- 
thing handsome  about  it — except  perhaps  that  fourth  Arch- 
bishop's unaccompanied  blessing. 

The  football  match  between  fifteens  of  England 
Sport.      and  Scotland  at  Richmond  this  day  week  went 

to  the  North  by  three  goals  to  one.  On 

Wednesday,  a  driving  match  "having  fallen  through  between 
Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Lord  Lonsdale,  the  latter,  instead  of 
walking  over,  carried  out  the  programme  by  himself,  and 
drove  four  stages  of  five  miles  each  at  full  speed  with  a 
single  horse,  a  pair,  a  team  of  four,  and  another  pair  postilion- 
driven  respectively.  The  twenty  miles,  despite  the  snow, 
were  done  in  just  under  fifty-seven  minutes.  As  no  horse 
had  more  than  a  single  spin,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  as  a  feat  of  coach-and-horsemanship 

it  is  certainly  remarkable.  Both  University  crews  have 

been  doing  unusually  good  work  during  the  week. 

"His  own    ^^"'^^  intere.st  has  been  felt  by  the  frivolous 
wife.  '      in  the  so-called  abduction  by  a  gentleman  at 
Clitheroe  of  his  wife,  and  her  imprisonment  in 
a  fortified  bastille  at  Blackburn.     As  Mr.  Jackson  in 


this  apparently  Irish  proceeding  acted  on  a  restitution- 
of conjugal-rights  order  from  the  High  Court,  the  de- 
votees of  the  rights  of  woman  haVe  been  shrieking  over 
the  notion  of  any  wife  being  "  forced  to  remain  one  moment 
"  longer  than  she  likes  by  her  husband's  side."  Well,  well;, 
retaining  anybody  by  their  side  against  her  will  would  not 
be  amusing  to  all  men.  But  when  the  shriekers  come  to 
*'  rights,"  are  they  prepared  to  grant  simultaneously  th© 
right  of  any  husband  to  show  his  wife  the  door  at  any 
moment  without  further  obligation  to  support  her  ?  The? 
one  "  right  "  implies  the  other. 

On  Saturday  last  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
Miscellaneous,  addressed  LTnivei'sity  Extension  students  on 

Ideals ;  Mr.  Gosciien  and  others  also  speak- 
ing. General  Webber,  at  a  meeting  at  Lother  Lodge, 
called  to  discuss  the  proposed  Kensington  and  Paddington 
Subway,  must  have  converted  any  one  hitherto  indiSerent  to 
the  scheme  into  warm  opposition  to  it  by  talking  claptrap 
about  the  classes  being  against  it  and  the  masses  for  it  ; 
and  Mr.  Goschen  published  a  rather  sharp  rejoinder  to- 
some  Gladstonian  criticisms  of  his  finance.  The  ridi- 
culous charge  of  assault  brought  by  Mr.  Storey,  M.P., 
against  the  Durham  police,  in  connexion  with  the  Silks- 
worth  evictions,  was  dismissed  ;  and  the  Coroner's  jury  on 
the  regretted  death  of  Mr.  Antrobus  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death,  instead  of  the  suicide  which  had  been 
rashly,  and  without  evidence,  asserted  by  the  newspapers. 

•  The  United  Service  Institution  met  for  the  first  time 

in  its  splendid  new  home,  the  ex-Chapel  Royal,  White- 
hall;  but  was  a  little  insufiiciently  grateful,  and  a  little 
exuberantly  desirous  of  "  more."  Six  hundred  a  year  and 
one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  London  rent  free  is  surely, 

as   Mr.   Stanhope    mildly  pleaded,   good  gifts.  On 

Monday  Paddington  joined  Kensington  in  protesting 
against  the  Kensington  Gardens  Subway  ;  the  London 
Liberal  and  Radical  Union  solved  all  fiscal  difficulties  by 
decreeing  that  a  twenty  per  cent,  land-tax  is  to  be  put  on^ 
and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  met  the  Forest  of  Dean  Glad- 
stonians.  On  the  same  day  a  very  heavy  snowstorm,  any- 
thing but  welcome  or  expected  after  the  tremendous  winter 
which  has  been  experienced,  passed  over  neai'ly  all  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  a  severe  gale  of  wind.  Although  the 
actual  quantity  of  snow  that  fell  was  not  very  large,  th©- 
fierce  gale  that  accompanied  it  made  it  more  mischievous 
than  a  much  heavier  fall.  Railway  cuttings  were  blocked' 
and  trains  stopped  or  snowed  up  in  all  directions;  the 
Channel  steamers  had  one  of  the  worst  nights  on  record, 
and  not  a  few  fatal  accidents  were  reported.  The  West 
of  England  was  specially  punished,  the  flocks  on  the  Wilt- 
shire downs  being  sorely  maltreated,  both  the  great  railways 
blockaded,  communication  with  Cornwall  as  entirely  cut  off  as 
if  it  were  an  island,  and  the  famous  Plymouth  leat  snowed 

up  to  stop  the  water  supply  of  the  town.  The  London 

County  Council  on  Tuesday  busied  itself  with  ZyEo's  back, 
with  the  wickedness  of  City  dinners,  and  with  many  other 

useful  and  interesting  things.  On  Wednesday  Richards, 

the  man  charged  with  falsifying  British  Museum  MSS., 
was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment.  The  charge 
was  brought  home  with  sufiicient,  if  not  with  absolute, 
conclusiveness,  and  a  worse  ofience  of  its  rather  peculiar 

kind  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The  Shipping  Ti-ade  dispute 

appears  to  have  ended,  for  the  time  finally,  on  Thursday, 
the  agitators  being  unprovided  with  money. 

With  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  of  Brasenose 
Obituary.     College,  Oxford,  expired  a  most  picturesque 

and  interesting  office,  that  of  Ei-quire  Bedell 
(a  kind  of  University  Gold  Stick),  the  abolition  of  which 
was  one  of  the  silliest  examples  of  the  mania  which  has 
prevailed  in  England  during  this  century  for  doing  away 
with  things  significant  and  comely.  The  Esquire  Bedells, 
did  no  man  any  manner  of  harm,  and  they  greatly  rejoiced 
the  souls  of  all  such  as  had  historical  heads  and  eyes  for 
decent  state  and  ceremony.    So  they  were  naturally  done 

away  with.  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  Murray  was  one  of 

the  oldest  and  best  known  of  Scotch  Writers  to  the  Signet, 
and  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Scotch  capital. 

Dean  Church's  now  long-expected  work  on 
Books,  &c.  the  Oxford  Movement  has  been  posthumously 

published  (Macmillan)  this  week,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  English  translation  of  Talleyrand's  Memoirs 
(Griffith  &  Farran)  has  appeared. 
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THE  SOCIAL  MUCK-EAKE. 

SIR  CHARLES  DILKE  has  thought  fib  to  present 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  a  Par- 
liamentary div'ision  of  Gloucestershire.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  has  authorized 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet,  issued  from  the  oifice  of  the 
Dean  Forest  Mercury  at  Cinderford.  The  pamphlet  is  de- 
signed to  prove  that  the  verdict  practically,  though  not 
technically,  found  by  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Crawford  v. 
Crawford  (the  Queen's  Proctor  intervening)  is  wrong, 
and  that  Sir  Charles  Butt,  in  dismissing  him  from  the 
former  suit  of  Crawford  v.  Crawford  and  Dilke,  was 
doing  substantial  justice  as  well  ub  correctly  expounding  the 
law.  In  short,  it  maintains  with  much  parade  of  circum- 
stantial criticism,  and  a  good  deal  of  insinuation  as  to  what 
the  author  might  say  if  he  liked,  that  he  is  an  innocent  and 
deeply- wronged  man,  the  victim  of  a  designing  woman,  who 
perjured  herself  to  ruin  him,  from  some  motive  or  motives 
not  very  clearly  explained.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  should  have  taken  this  course,  and  he  has 
certainly  not  improved  his  position  thereby.  The  pamphlet 
is  absolutely  worthless  as  evidence,  and  will  convince  no 
one  who  was  not  convinced  before.  We  have  no  desire  to 
discuhs  a  peculiarly  revolting  subject,  which  has  been  inex- 
cusably revived.  People  who  are  capable  of  estimating 
testimony  and  weighing  probabilities  must  have  been 
abundantly  satisfied  by  Lord  Hansen's  masterly  present- 
ment of  the  case,  even  if  they  had  failed  to  appreciate 
what  is  meant  by  the  decision  of  such  counsel  as  Sir 
Henry  James  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  to  keep  their 
client  out  of  the  box  at  whatever  cost  to  his  cha- 
racter. But  granted  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  committed 
a  grave  moral  ofi'ence  .some  years  ago,  we  must  protest 
in  the  name  of  decency  and  humanity  against  the  foul 
missiles  with  which  he  is  pelted  by  persons  of  both 
sexes,  who  have  no  sort  of  connexion  either  with  him  or 
with  the  Forest  of  Dean.  That  Sir  Charles  Dilke  should 
in  some  measure  have  lent  himself  to  their  attacks,  by 
turning  what  should  be  a  purely  political  contest  into  a 
personal  matter,  is  undouljtedly  a  misfortune.  But  it 
furnishes  no  apology  for  raking  up  a  loathsome  scandal 
which  should  long  since  have  been  buried  in  oblivion. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  been  invited  by  a  number  of 
electors  to  represent  them  at  the  next  general  election 
as  their  candidate,  and  if  possible,  as  their  member.  He 
is  under  no  legal  disability.  They  have  a  perfect  right 
to  choose  him  if  they  like,  and  to  return  him  if  they  can. 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  stand,  and  if  elected  to  sit.  We 
presume  that  these  Gloucestershire  miners,  who  must  know 
all  about  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  who  have  certainly  en- 
joyed or  endured  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  him 
from  the  platform,  have  selected  him  partly  on  account  of 
his  political  distinction,  and  partly  because  he  agrees  with 
them  in  their  way  of  thinking.  Many  of  them,  indeed, 
appear  to  believe  that  he  is  an  immaculate  Joseph,  ofi'ered 
up  on  the  shrine  of  feminine  vengeance.  We  admire  their 
simplicity.  But  that  can  hardly  be  the  motive  of  their 
choice.  For  chastity,  though  a  great  virtue,  is  an  in- 
sufiicient  recommendation  to  the  suffrages  of  a  popular 
constituency. 

It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  the  Forest  of  Dean  is  parting 
with  the  present  member  and  proposing  to  substitute  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  for  him  on  account  of  a  purely  political 
issue.  Mr.  Godfrey  Samuelson  refuses  to  support  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  in 
favour  of  such  a  measure.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we 
disagree  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  agree  with  Mr. 
Samuelson.  If  there  were  a  Conservative  candidate  for 
the  Forest,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  advise  him,  we 
might  suggest  that  he  should  inquire  when  Sir  Charles 
ceased  to  be  a  rigid  economist  and  became  an  enthusiastic 
Socialist.  But  if  the  electors  accept  his  sincerity  and  want 
to  see  an  Eight  Hours  Bill  passed  that  is  their  afiair.  It 
is  certainly  no  business  of  the  National  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion, or  of  the  mischievous  fanatics  who  "  protest "  in  the 
name  of  purity  and  at  the  expense  of  decency.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  unlike  them,  is  a  man  of  real  eminence  in 
the  State.  He  has  filled  high  offices  with  conspicuous 
ability.  He  has  written  books  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  literary  merit,  are  at  least  full  of 
solid  and  well-digested  information.  His  knowledge  of 
foreign  aflG^iirs  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  minute.  His 
Parliamentary  speeches,  though  not  brilliant  or  eloquent, 
had  the  more  valuable  merit  of  dealing  thoroughly  and 


exhaustively  with  the  topics  to  which  they  were  devoted. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  seems  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  the  constituency  which  he  formerly  represented  took 
little,  if  any,  notice  of  his  private  delinquencies.  In  1885, 
before  the  trials,  he  was  elected  for  Chelsea  by  a  small 
majority  over  Mr.  Wiiitmore.  In  1886  Mr.  WnmiORE 
defeated  him,  also  by  a  small  majority.  The  difference  was 
certainly  less  than  Home  Rule  made  in  most  parts  of 
London.  The  position  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  very 
peculiar,  and  quite  unlike  Mr.  Parnell's.  There  is  no 
judgment  of  any  legal  tribunal  against  him,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  anybody  who  knows  the  law  to  say  that 
there  ought  to  be  one.  Pie  remains  a  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Council,  from  which  Her  Majesty  might, 
if  she  pleased,  have  removed  him.  His  defeat  at  the  last 
General  Election  made  it  unnecessary  for  his  party  to  take 
any  step,  if,  indeed,  they  could  have  taken  any  step,  with 
regard  to  him.  He  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  words,  a 
political  leader.  There  exists  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
intervention  of  the  purity-mongevs,  whose  interest  in 
morality  begins  and  ends  with  offences  of  an  unclean  and 
prurient  description.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  spite  of  al- 
leged "  undertakings,"  which  never  meant  much,  and  now 
mean  less  than  ever,  would  have  done  well  to  follow  Mr. 
Parnell's  example,  and  confine  himself  entirely  to  politics. 
He  would  have  then  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  his 
countrymen  do  not  desire  the  permanent  exclusion  of  a 
statesman  from  public  life  on  account  of  conduct  which, 
however  immoral,  had  nothing  to  do  with  public  affairs. 


EGYPT. 

THE  reports  from  Souakim  show  that  the  recent 
operations  in  the  direction  of  Tokar  (which  to  Mr. 
Labouchere's  inextinguishable  grief  is  not  to  be  abandoned) 
have  had  the  very  best  results,  and  that,  with  tolerable 
management  and  tolerable  luck,  the  gradual  restoration  of 
the  Eastern  Soudan  to  peace  and  prosperity  is  now  by  no 
means  hopeless.  This  is  sufficiently  gratifying  to  those 
who  have  been  for  years  urging  the  step  which  has  been 
at  last  taken,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
authorities  responsible  for  the  matter  will  not  grow  weary 
of  well-doing.  Thanks  to  the  curmudgeonliness  of  the 
French,  they  have  plenty  of  the  sinews  of  war  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  and  when  you  are  not  allowed  to  pay  your  debts,  the 
best  employment  of  surplus  money  is  a  promising  invest- 
ment. It  would  be,  however,  no  doubt  undesirable  that 
any  operations  on  a  large  scale  should  be  undertaken  just 
now ;  cautious  extension  of  the  pacified  region  and  readiness 
to  catch  the  ripe  fruit  as  it  diops  being  what  is  wanted. 

Meanwhile  there  is  considerable  interest  in  the  re- 
port, authentic  or  unauthentic,  of  the  opinions  of  Count 
d'Aubigny,  the  French  representative  in  Egypt,  who  was 
recalled  because  of  the  explo!?ion  of  Anglophobist  spite  in 
the  matter  of  judicial  reform.  The  Count's  words,  if  cor- 
rectly quoted,  certainly  justify  the  more  favourable  view  of 
his  disposition  and  ability.  Pie  expresses  the  surprise 
which  every  rational  person  must  feel  at  the  impoz'tance 
attached  by  the  French  press  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Scott,  which  is  "  of  a  purely  administrative  cha- 
"  racter "  ;  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  his  business  to  make 
any  comment  on  the  fact  that  this  importance  was  at- 
tached not  merely  by  ignorant  or  irresponsible  scribes  in 
newspapers,  but  by  ministers  in  Parliament.  M.  d'Au- 
bigny "  could  not  see  that  any  inj  ury  had  been  caused  to 
"  French  interests " ;  and  though  he  had  had  to  protest 
against  the  exclusion  (the  absence  would  have  been  a 
better  word)  of  a  French  member  from  the  Commission, 
he  pointed  out  that,  after  all,  if  there  was  an  English 
member,  there  was  also  an  Italian  and  a  native  Egyptian. 
He  thought  that  France  would  be  able  soon  to  exercise 
commercial,  if  not  administrative,  influence  in  Egypt, 
and  did  not  think  the  change  particularly  disadvantage- 
ous. In  short,  M.  d'Aubigny,  if  he  is  correctly  reported, 
appears  to  have  talked  like  a  sensible  man  of  the  world, 
who  recognizes  and  remembers  facts,  and  not  like  a  crack- 
brained  Chauvinist  who  has  nothing  but  forgetfulness  for 
the  past,  and  nothing  but  vague  vapouring  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future,  who  obstinately  refuses  to  remember  that 
France  would  not  pay  the  price,  and  yet  grumbles  because 
she  lost  the  bargain.  If  there  are  any  Englishmen  among 
us  (and  perhaps  there  are  some)  who  with  a  little  more 
reason  are  only  a  little  less  unwise  than  the  French  them- 
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selves,  who  want  to  make  Egypt  a  mere  English  preserve, 
or  even  an  English  milch  cow,  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
them.  The  objects  of  Englishmen  are.  Drought  to  be,  two — 
first,  that  Egypt  shall  be  put  in  a  thoroughly'healthy  state  of 
finance,  administration,  and  self  defence  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
no  foreign  nation  shall  beall-iwed  any  political  influence  over 
her  Government  or  her  territory.  These  two  things  being 
granted,  we  can  afford  to  allow  France  or  any  other 
country  to  reip,  in  fair  competition,  those  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  which  M.  r-'A.UBiGNY  talks,  to  the  full  extent 
to  which  France  or  any  other  nation  is  able  fairly  to  secure 
them.  All  that  we  have  to  set  our  faces  against  is,  in  the 
first  place,  anything  like  French  "control,"  and,  in  the 
second,  anything  like  that  subordination  of  the  interests 
and  welfiire  of  Egypt  to  the  convenience  and  profit  of 
European  (we  use  that  general  word  designedly  and  out  of 
politeness,  though  we  might  specialize)  bondholders,  of 
European  placemen,  of  European  adventurers  generally, 
which  characterized  so  disastrously  the  last  years  of  Ismail's 
Khediviate  and  the  beginning  of  Tewfik's.  If  any  French- 
men dream  of  the  creation  of  the  first  state  of  things,  or 
the  restoration  of  the  second,  they  dream,  we  hope  and 
think,  of  a  mere  coming  of  the  Coq  cigrues.  But  if  they 
are  prepared  to  meet  us  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  of 
M.  d'Aubigny's,  every  rational  Englishman  ought  to  be 
willing  to  meet  them  half-way. 


LUCK. 

With  a  Theory  of  Manx  Catf. 

ONLY  the  most  superstitious  among  us,  who  believe  in 
Progress  and  Ibsex  and  Mr.  Parnell,  venture  to  be 
sceptical  about  Luck.    As  to  the  naked  facts  there  can  be 
no  rational  dispute — some  men  are  lucky,  and  some  men 
are  not.    This  is  universally  acknowledged,  especially  in 
the  army,  which  is  now  the  home  of  our  trained  reasoners, 
thanks  to  our  system  of  Examinations.  All  the  army  allows 
that  Lord  Wolseley  is  a  very  lucky  man.    The  voice  of 
antiquity  said  the  same  thing  about  Polycrates.    We  do 
not  remember  that  any  hero  of  the  Old  Testament  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  particularly  lucky  ;  but  in  military 
circles,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  verdict  on  Gideon'.    The  exist- 
ence of  pure,  blind,  capricious  Lady  Luck  is  therefore  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  ;  but  there  is  a  difficulty  when  we  come  to 
details.    A  man  usually  either  overvalues  or  underestimates 
his  own  Luck.    In  shooting,  fishing,  golf,  cricket,  a  man 
usually  alleges  that  his  luck  is  something  awful.    He  never 
has  anything  but  a  North  wind  or  a  roai-ing  spate  when 
he  goes  for  a  day's  fishing — he  gets  "  broken  "  by  a  truly 
devilish  series  of  accidents.     At  cricket  bills  shoot  and 
bump  for  him  as  bills  never  bumped  and  shot  before,  or 
people  cross  behind  the  bowler's  arm,  or  the  umpire  is 
suddenly  seized  with  temporary  insanity  and  gives  him 
out  l.b.w. — which  he  never  is — or  he  is  caught  off  his  elbow. 
So  in  other  sports  we  seldom  hear  a  man  thank  his  luck. 
At  golf  his  ball  reposes  within  a  foot  of  a  bunker  time 
after  time.   He  makes  no  comment  on  this,  he  never  seems  to 
notice  it.    But  if  he  does  get  a  bad  "  lie  "  he  talks  about  it  at 
the  club  all  through  the  afternoon,  and  trots  the  circumstance 
out  to  entertain  the  lady  whom  he  sits  next  at  dinner.  At 
whist,  too,  few  admit  that  their  luck  is  good.    Thus  we 
might  conclude  that  there  is  no  good  luck,  but  only  bad 
luck,  in  the  world,  were  it  not  that  men  constantly  call 
heaven  and  earth  to  attest  the  good  luck  of  their  neigh- 
bours or  their  opponents.    Observing  this,  the  sage  may 
deem  that  luck  is  really  pretty  evenly  divided.    But,  if 
you  say  so  to  any  friend,  he  will  observe,  *'  Ah  then,  you've 
'•  never  seen  me  at  golf,"  or  whist,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
And  he  instantly  gratifies  you  with  an  autobiography 
illustrative  of  the  caprice    of  Fortune  and  her  special 
enmity  to  him. 

Concerning  Luck,  opinions  differ  as  to  how  the  goddess 
may  be  best  joropitiated.  Her  favourite  animal  is  the  cat. 
A  black  cat  brings  luck  to  a  new  play  as  all  the  world 
knows,  yet  a  black  cat  brought  bad  fortune  to  the 
gentleman  in  Mr.  Edgar  Poe's  harrowing  story.  He 
tried  to  kill  the  cat,  and  so  no  wonder  things  went  wrong 
after  that.  The  Romans  offered  dogs  to  Diana,  but  Luck 
demands  no  piacular  slaughter  of  a  cat.  We  have  known 
an  unlucky  angler  vow  that  he  would  sacrifice  the  first 
trout  of  the  season  to  a  black  cat.  He  did  so  ;  the  animal 
was  pleased  to  accept  the  offering,  and  the  luck  turned. 
In  Brittany  they  believe  that  you  must  not  tread  on  the 


tail  of  a  cat  unless  the  tip  of  the  tail  has  been  cut  off  or 
docked.  No  good  ever  came  of  treading  on  the  tail  of  a 
cat.  The  example  of  the  father  of  Prince  Doiii's  was  pro- 
bably recorded  to  enforce  this  very  lesson,  though  a  later 
moral  has  been  tacked  on.  The  reason  given  in  Brittany 
for  not  treading  on  cats'  tails  may  be  regarded  as  mythical. 
They  say  that  a  serpent  issues  from  the  insulted  tail  and 
devours  you.  To  prevent  this,  the  Bretons  dock  their  cats' 
tails 

It  is  a  very  delicate  problem,  and  worthy  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  and  the  Royal  Society,  to  ascertain  whether 
this  belief  and  practice  does  or  does  not  account  for  the 
absence  of  tails  in  Manx  cits.    We  conceive  that  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  would  be  specially  well  fitted  with 
this  investigation.    For  he  is  both  an  archa-ologist  and  a 
Darwinian.    He  must  be  aware  that,  however  the  Manx- 
men may  have  rough-hewn  the  ends  of  the  tails  of  their 
cats,  such  conduct  would  not,  in  any  course  of  time,  evolve 
cats  naturally  tailless.    But  we  can  conceive  how,  one  cat 
having  the  luck  to  be  born  tailless,  that  animal's  offspring, 
inheriting  her  lack  of  tail,  were  specially  cherished,  as 
aff'.irding  no  cover  to  devouring  serpents,  and  thus  wholly 
obviating  any  danger  that  might  arise  from  treading  on 
their  tails.     Meanwhile  many  common  cats  died,  perhaps, 
of  the  docking,  and  all  were  regardlessly  treated,  their 
kittens  were  drowned,  and  so  forth.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  lucky  tailless  puss,  and  such  of  her  oftspring  as  were 
tailless,  received   the   highest  honours — milk,   fish,  and 
what  else  they  desired.    They  were  thus  so  well  fitted 
for  the  struggle  for  existence  that  they  gradually  ousted 
all  tailed  cats,  which  were  drowned  as  they  swam  to 
England,  much  as  the  dog  of  Xantiiippus  did  not  sur- 
vive his  swim  from  the  Pirams  to  Salamis.    Thus,  then, 
the  existence  of  Manx  cats  is  happily,  and  in  the  most 
advanced  manner,  explained.    True,  we  know  not  that  the 
Manx  shared  the  Breton  superstition,  but  they  may  have 
done  so  as  Celts.    Again,  the  results  have  not  occuri-ed  in 
Brittany,  where  the  belief  and  practice  prevail ;  but  then, 
mark,  Brittany  is  not  an  island.    Insular  conditions  do 
not  prevail  in  Brittany,  in  Man  they  do.    Brittany  is  not, 
as  the  small  boy  defined  an  island  to  the  school-inspector, 
a  piece  of  sea  with  no  water  in  it."    So  Breton  cats  are 
not  Manx  cats  any  more  than  fleas  are  lobsters.    But  this 
does  not  injure  the  argument,  the  scientific  argument, 
which  may  be  restated  thus : — In  Brittany,  where  people 
dock  cats'  tails  because  they  harbour  snakes,  cats  are  born 
with  tails.    In  Man,  where  people  don't  dock  cats'  tails, 
cats  are  born  tailless.    But,  let  us  grant  that  the  belief 
in  serpent-tailed  cats  is  peculiarly  Celtic,  and  we  may 
believe  that  it  once  existed   in  Man.     The  consequent 
practices  gradually  evolved  Manx  cats.    The  practice  of 
docking  cats'  tails,  and  the  belief  which  caused  it,  are 
only  dead  in  Man  because  the  cats  there  have  no  tails  ta 
dock.    And,  at  bottom,  the  reason  of  that  is  mere  luck. 
A  cat  with  no  tail  happened,  by  good  luck,  to  be  born  just, 
where  cats  with  no  tails  were  in  harmony  with  their 
environment.    Thus  Science,  like  popular  opinion,  comes 
round  to  believing  in  Luck.    Indeed,  it  must  be  so.  For 
examplo,  Science  was  early  in  want  of  a  theory  of  Manx 
cats.    Now  we  confess  that  on  commencing  this  disqui- 
sition no  topic  was  more  remote  from  our  minds  than, 
the  Manx  or  tailless  cat.    It  was  mere  Luck  which  brought 
up  the  Breton  belief  as  to  the  danger  of  treading  on  a  cat's 
tail,  a  belief  which  instantly  to  a  scientific  intelligence  sug- 
gested the  Missing  Link  in  the  argument  and  solved  a 
problem  as  momentous  as  the  cause  of  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut  or  the  source  of  the  Hampstead  Ponds.  M. 
Sebillot,  who  publishes  the  Breton  doctrine  in  his  Revue 
des  Traditions   Fojmlaires,  never  dreamed  of  its  epoch- 
making  importance.    He  has  not  the  luck.    Folklore  and 
Evolution  now  march  in  a  manner  more  than  ever  sisterly 
down  the  flowery  path  of  Progress. 


"FOR  WHICH  NO  DAY  HAS  BEEN  FIXED." 

THE  Parliamentary  Notices  for  the  House  of  Commons 
are  not  the  most  lively  reading  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  supplement,  however,  to  every  weekly  issue  of  them 
which  has  a  certain  interest  of  its  own.  Following  the 
arrangements  for  the  week,  taken  day  by  day,  which  show 
what  Mr.  Smith  proposes,  but  not  how  the  Parliamentary 
Fortune  will  dispose,  there  is  a  list  which  bears  the  hope- 
less inscription  :  "  Notices  of  Motion  for  which  no  day  has 
"been  fixed."    It  remains  little  alteied  from  nearly  the 
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beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  Scarcely  any  notice 
of  motion  for  which  no  day  has  been  fixed  ever  gets  a  day 
fixed,  and  is  transferred  to  the  business  part  of  the  paper. 
Very  few  additions  are  made  to  the  melancholy  list, 
for  the  proprietors  of  crotchets  old  or  new,  who  have 
failed  on  the  ballot,  almost  always  give  their  dateless 
notices  in  the  fir-^t  week  of  the  Session.  There  they  re- 
main, a  melancholy  troop,  appearing  with  a  patient  despair 
week  after  week,  like  the  forpined  ghosts  waiting  to  be 
ferried  over  Acheron,  or  the  souls  of  infanta  attending  till 
a  mortal  body  shall  be  ready  to  receive  them.  This  part 
of  the  notice  paper  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  realization 
of  that  Umbus  fatuoruiii  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  vain  projects  and  nonsensical  ideas — "  a  limbo  large 
and  broad,  since  called  The  paradise  of  fools."  It  is  the 
Parliamentary  limbiis  fatuorum.  Not  that  the  last  word 
is  to  be  applied  in  its  literal  sense,  for  among  the  dwellers 
in  this  land  of  schemes  and  crotchets  are  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Mr.  Provand,  Mr.  Pritchard  Morgan,  and  other 
political  sages.  The  list  of  '•  notices  of  motion  for  which  no 
"  day  has  been  fixed"  isnotwithoutitsuse.  It  offers  a  method 
of  relief  to  members  who  have  no  other  means  of  expressing 
them&elves.  or  find  other  means  insufficient.  It  answers 
the  purpose  which  visitors'-books  or  inn-albums  serve  in 
some  hotels,  and  for  which  memorandum-books  appear  to 
be  provided  in  some  clubs.  It  is  a  feeling  akin  to  the 
impulse  which  in  all  ages  has  auimited  them  that  write 
upon  the  wall.  The  overpowering  necessity  which  urged 
the  youth  of  Pompeii  to  declare  in  chalk  or  charcoal  their 
conviction  that  Oppius  was  a  thief,  or  that  Cynthia  was  a 
pretty  girl,  and  to  record  the  fact  that  Epapiiras  had  no 
hair  on  his  head,  and  which  dictates  the  modern  mural 
inscriptions  which  uncompromisingly  announce  that 
"  Briggs  is  an  ass,"  or  that  "  Tompkins  is  a  snob,"  weighs 
upon  members  of  Parliament.  If  they  had  the  same 
freedom  of  expression  we  dare  say  that  their  feelings  might 
find  utterance  in  such  categorical  affirmations  as  "  Gladstone 
"  is  a  turncoat,"  "Randolph  Churchill  is  a  conceited  prig," 

or  "  Harc'ourt  is   "  ;  but  what  predicate  could  be 

added  which  could  not  weaken  this  subject  ?  The  stern 
censorship  exercised  by  the  cleiks  at  the  table  prevents 
candid  affirmations  of  this  kind,  and  restricts  Parliamentary 
can  lour  and  jocosity  within  decorous  limits. 

We  have  conveyed  a  false  impression  to  our  readers  if 
we  have  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  notices  fixed  for  the 
Greek  Calends  are  exclusively  of  a  jocoi-e  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  the  immemorial  topics  of  Parliamentary  discussion 
are  there,  as  solemn  as  outworn  veterans  of  the  legitimate 
drama.  There  are  the  Abolition  of  the  Lord-Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland,  the  Shortening  of  the  Duration  of  Parlia- 
ments, the  Free  Breakfast  Table,  Fair  Tiade,  an  Imperial 
Customs  Union,  and  other  old  friends,  scorning  to  put 
on  new  faces.  Some  novelties,  however,  blend  with  these 
well-established  favourites.  There  is  a  proposal  of  Mr. 
Pritchard  Morgan's  for  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Minister,  to  be  called  a  Secretary  for  Mines.  Why  not  a 
Secretary  for  Cotton  Factories,  or  Ship  building  ?  Accord- 
ing to  modern  principles,  there  ought  to  be  a  Minister  for 
eviry  department  of  Briti.'-h  industry.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
has  a  motion,  which  we  give  as  it  stands  on  the  paper  :  — 
"  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.-  Grant  of  Honours. — That  an 
"  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
"  that  when  She  confers  any  honour  or  title  on  any  of  her 
"  subjects  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  state 
"  the  services  for  which  such  honour  or  title  has  been 
"  granted,  as  is  done  when  the  Victoria  Cross  is  granted." 

The  notice  is  of  the  inn -album  order  of  persiflage,  and 
is  quite  as  good  a  joke  as  some  of  Sir  Wilfrid'.s 
more  protracted  and  elaborate  efforts.  On  that  account,  we 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  disinter  it  from  its  Pailia- 
mentary  grave.  The  analogy  or  precedent  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  does  not  strike  us  as 
being  very  close.  Being  awarded  to  its  recipients  for  con 
spicuous  bravery,  it  is  easy  to  say  what  were  the  con- 
spicuous acts  of  bravery  which  earned  it.  But  as  regards 
peerages  and  baronetcies  it  is  difficult  to  get  bf-yond  the 
general  but  unreasoned  impression  that  the"  subject  is  the 
sort  of  person  to  be  a  peer  or  to  have  a  baronetcy.  What 
Pitt  considered  the  qualification  for  the  higher  honour 
is  well  known.  But  as  a  rule  it  is  impossible  to  go 
bejond  a  certain  positive  but  unanalyzed  and  unanalyzable 
sense  of  fitness.  As  the  philosopher  said  on  a  graver 
matter,  "  If  you  don't  ask  me,  I  know ;  if  you  as-k 
"  me,  I  am  ignorant."  A  man  becomes  a  peer  or  a 
barjuet  because  he  has  a  capacity  of  becoming  a  peer 


or  a  baronet.  So  with  regard  to  C.B.'s,  and  other  alpha- 
betical combinations,  knights  bachelors,  knights  com- 
manders, and  grand  crosses.  To  inquire  into  the  special 
reasons  in  each  case  would  be  like  asking  for  a  public  audit 
of  the  Secret  Service  Fund.  It  would  be  interesting,  never- 
theless, if  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  suggestion  could  be  ap- 
plied retrospectively,  and  the  real  reasons  of  certain  titular 
distinctions  given.  We  might  then  read — "  Lord  Aeerdare, 
"  a  baron,  because  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  stand 
"  him  any  longer  "  ;  "  Lord  Sherbrooke,  a  viscount,  to  cor- 
"  sole  him  for  being  left  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  arrange- 
"  ments  in  1880";  "Lord  Iddesleigh,  an  earl,  because 
"  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  wanted  to  have  it  all  his 
"own  way  in  the  House  of  Commons";  "Sir  James 
"  KiTsoN,  a  baronet,  becaus3  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is 
"  member  for  West  Leeds,  and  desires  to  remain  so,"  and  so  on. 
But  this  theme  would  lead  us  too  far,  and  we  must  turn 
from  gay  to  grave,  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  to  Mr. 
George  Howell.  Mr.  Howell  has  a  notice  on  the  paper 
as  long  as  a  parenthesis  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  or  as  one  of  the 
two  sentences  of  which  a  moderate-sized  German  pamphlet 
is  said  to  have  consisted,  asking  for  a  return  of  all  ordi- 
nances and  decrees  respecting  labour  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1801  ;  that  is,  from  the  time  of  Adam, 
when  he  was  put  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  and 
keep  it,  through  the  order  on  his  expulsion  therefrom  and 
the  Fourth  Commandment  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  never  was  such  an  ordinance  re- 
lating to  labour  and  involving  so  much  of  it  as  Mr. 
Howell's  motion.  The  Septuaginta,  King  James's  trans- 
lators, and  the  two  companies  of  Victorian  revisers,  the 
Dictionary  Committee  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the 
sociological  missionaries  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
collect  facts  for  his  genaralizitions,  even  if  they  could 
combine  their  forces,  would  shrink  from  such  a  task.  Yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Howell  is  joking. 


COLONIAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  result  of  the  Canadian  election  has,  on  the  whole, 
justified  Sir  John  Macdonald's  aggressive  dissolution. 
His  party  comes  back  with  a  majority  of  about  thirty,  which 
in  a  House  of  215  members  is  amply  sufficient  with  the 
help  of  loyalty  and  good  discipline.  As  the  recent  fall  of 
Signer  Crispi  has  shown,  an  overwhelming  majority  is 
not  always  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  support.  Sir  John 
Macdonald — whose  health,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  notably 
better  than  it  was  while  the  result  of  the  election  continued 
doubtful — may  continue  with  confidence  to  fill  the  post 
which  he  has  occupied  for  so  many  years.  The  tact  that 
he  has  been  returned  with  a  "mandate"  to  begin  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  Spates,  in  order  to  obtain  what  the 
American  politicians  now  in  power  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  will  not  give,  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  his 
difficulties  are  by  no  means  over.  The  truth  is,  the  election 
of  a  Conservative  majority  is  little  more  than  proof  that 
Canada  is  not  prepared  to  ask  for  annexation  to  the  States 
as  yet.  This  is  shown  by  evidence  both  positive  and 
negative.  The  Conservatives  have  been  effusively  loyal,  and 
the  Liberals  have  not  dared  to  put  fcrward  annexation  to  the 
States  as  part  of  their  programme.  The  treasonable  activity 
of  Mr.  Farrer,  and  the  offensive  American  propaganda  of 
Mr.  Erastus  Wiman,  have  even  done  the  Canadian  Opposi- 
tion great  harm.  So  far,  then,  the  result  of  the  election 
has  been  satisfactory  to  us.  But  it  must  ba  remembered 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  Opposition  is  of  a  decidedly  tepid 
character.  The  Liberals  are  manifestly  not  prepared  to 
adhere  to  the  Empire  at  all  costs,  but  only  to  adhere  to  it 
if  the  material  advantages  which  they  are  endeavouring  to 
obtain  can  be  made  coojpatible  with  loyalty.  The  opinions 
of  such  a  party  are  likely  to  be  modified  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  may  be  persuaded 
to  accept  the  view  stated  by  Mr.  Blake  in  his  letter  of  re- 
signation. Mr.  Blake  has  been  persuided,  as  mmy  other 
observers  have  been,  that  complete  freedom  of  trade  with 
the  States  can  only  be  obtained  by  political  union.  He 
therefore  holds  that  the  Liberal  party  should  try  to  bring 
about  union  as  the  preliminary  to  Free-trade.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Blake's  colleagues  declined  to  go  with 
him,  avowedly  because  they  feared  that  the  expression 
of  these  opinions  might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  voters 
— not  in  the  least  because  they  disliked  them  for  them- 
selves,   It  will  be  a  short  step  for  such  a  pirty  to  take 
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up  the  annexationist  policy,  and  we  are  not  sui-e  that 
the  balance  of  power  shown  in  the  election  need  deter 
men  who  are  prepared  to  run  some  risk  from  doing 
so.  The  Liberals,  in  spite  of  their  notorious  leaning  to 
annexation,  have  proved  equal  in  strength  if  not  slightly 
superior  to  the  Conservatives  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Ottawa  and  Quebec.  They  have  been  beaten  by  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  the  East  and  West.  This  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  very  tickle  equilibrium.  The  course  of 
Canadian  politics  will  necessarily  be  dictated  largely  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Democrats  in  the  States^  A  modi- 
fication of  the  McKiNLEY  Tarifi'  would  be  all  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Sir  John  Macdoxald.  If,  as,  in  .spite  of  all 
prophecies  to  the  contrary,  is  very  possible,  the  extreme 
Protectionists  do  hold  their  ground  in  the  States,  the  case 
of  the  Liberals  will  be  improved.  It  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  squabble  which  has  arisen  between  the  Canadian 
Government  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  does  not  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  dignity  or  freedom  from  corruption  with 
which  the  business  of  the  State  is  conducted  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  fishery  disputes,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  most 
dangerous,  and  apparently  the  quite  hopeless,  foreign  diffi- 
culty of  the  North  American  Colonies,  may  possibly  be  in 
the  way  of  settlement.  It  is  at  least  a  step  in  advance  that 
the  Governments  of  England  and  France  should  have  decided 
to  take  the  long-standing  Newfoundland  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion—that the  English  Government,  at  least,  should  have 
clearly  made  up  its  own  mind  as  to  the  reference  which  it 
would  find  acceptable  in  an  arbitration  on  the  Behring  Sea 
question.  Lentil  we  know  the  nature  of  the  reference,  and 
the  name  of  the  arbitrator,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  chances  that  we  are  about  to  be  relieved 
from  our  chronic  quarrel  with  France.  The  Newfoundland 
Fishery  question  has  lived  so  long,  and  through  so  many 
changes,  that  it  would  show  a  most  remarkable  hopefulness 
of  disposition  to  assume  that  we  are  really  appreciably 
nearer  the  end  of  it.  Still  it  is  something  that  the  two 
Governments  should  have  even  got  so  fixr  as  to  have  decided 
on  a  really  definite  attempt  to  make  an  end,  and  it  must 
be  presumed  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  fixed 
on  a  reference  which  will  not  be  completely  unaccept- 
able to  the  colonists.  The  dispute  with  the  United 
States  over  the  seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea  is  really  a 
much  simpler  business.  There  is  in  this  case  no  explicit 
ti-eaty  conferring  privileges  on  foreigners  in  precise  terms. 
The  point  in  dispute  is  one  which  is  fit  to  be  referred 
to  an  arbitrator.  It  is  what  are  as  a  matter  of  foct 
the  respective  rights  of  England  and  of  the  United  States 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Blaine  has  with- 
drawn from  the  monstrous  and  untenable  pretensions 
■which  he  advanced  some  months  ago.  There  is  now  no 
talk  of  sovereign  rights  over  the  whole  sea.  The  United 
States  are  content  to  claim  a  right  to  exclude  foreign 
sealers  from  all  waters  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast 
of  Alaska.  This  in  itself  is  a  sufficiently  audacious  pre- 
tension, and  is  founded  upon  arguments  of  a  very  curious 
kind.  As  he  has  done  all  along,  Mr.  Blaine  continues  to 
insist  that  the  United  States  have  inherited  all  the  rights 
of  Ilussia,  which,  indeed,  is  reasonable  enough,  and,  what 
is  much  the  reverse,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  rights 
and  the  claims  of  Russia  were  coterminous.  This  preten- 
sion to  exclude  all  foreigners  from  Behring  Sea  to  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  Italian  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alaska  was, 
he  asserts,  at  least  tacitly  accepted  by  England  when  it 
was  advanced  by  Prussia  in  1821.  This  submission  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  claim  of  the 
Czar  has,  according  to  Mr.  Blaine's  theory,  deprived 
England  of  the  right  to  question  a  similar  claim  when 
made  by  the  State  which  purchased  Alaska  from  Russia. 
Unfortunately  for  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  there 
is  convincing  evidence  that  England  thrice  explicitly  refused 
to  acknowledge  that  the  Ukase  of  the  Czar  was  binding  upon 
her.  Within  four  months  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  entered  a  protest,  and  in  the  same  year 
this  protest  was  twice  repeated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
first  at  the  Congress  at  Verona,  and  then  in  London.  As 
it  is  obvious  that  no  State  can  be  bound  except  by  its  own 
deliberate  act,  there  is  therefore  no  ground  whatever  for 
the  American  theory  that  British  fishermen  must  be  held 
to  use  Behring  Sea  subject  to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Ukase  of  the  Czar.  Mr.  Blaine's  effort  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  put  in  his  way  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Treaty  of 
1825  is  more  ingenious  than  candid,  and  even  more  audacious  [ 
than  ingenious.    He  maintains  that,  as  no  express  mention  | 


of  Behring  Sea  is  made  in  this  treaty,  which  speaks  only  of 
the  Pacific,  England  must  be  understood  to  have  allowed 
the  claims  of  Russia  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  to  pass  without 
question.  He  quotes  a  long  string  of  maps  to  prove  that 
Behring  Sea  has  always  been  considered  as  distinct  from 
the  Pacific.  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  this  is  convincing. 
He  asks  whether  Mr.  Blaine  :'s  jirepared  to  maintain 
that  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  is  not  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Lord  Salisbury  might,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  made  his 
question  even  more  pointed  by  asking  whether  Mr. 
Blaine  was  prepared  to  argue  that  the  Sargasso  Sea 
is  not  part  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, however,  though  entertaining  no  doubt  as  to  its 
rights,  is  prepared  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  questions 
what  jurisdiction  Russia  really  exercised,  what  recogni- 
tion they  received  from  England,  and  what  are  the  pre- 
sent rights  of  t!ie  United  Stales.  It  declines,  however,  to 
agree  to  Mr.  Blaine's  proposal  that  the  arbitrator  should 
be  asked  whether  the  habits  of  the  seal  are  not  such  as  by 
their  very  nature  to  confer  rights  upon  the  United  States. 
It  is,  indeed,  something  new  in  diplomatic  history  that  the 
habits  of  beasts  should  be  held  to  confer  rights  upon 
Governments.  Mr.  Blaine  may,  perhaps,  decline  to  agree 
to  the  reference  as  limited  by  Lord  Salisbury,  but  if  so,  it 
will  have  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  no  wish  to  settle  the  dispute,  for 
the  English  Government  has  fully  defined  all  that  part 
of  the  dispute  which  can  be  properly  laid  before  an  arbi- 
trator. 

The  meeting  of  the  Australasian  Convention  at  Sydney 
is  an  event  of  which  the  importance  can  hardly  yet  be 
estimated.  It  is  a  proof,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  to  form  a  federation.  But  it  may  be  a  far  cry 
from  the  wish  to  the  doing.  When  the  preliminary 
banquet  and  the  sending  of  congratulatory  telegrams,  and 
the  speeches  expressing  cordial  sentiments  which  are 
matters  of  duty  with  a  delegate  at  mo.st  kinds  of  con- 
ventions, are  over,  the  discussion  of  business  begins, 
and  then  the  discrepant  interests  of  the  negotiators  are 
apt  to  come  in  contact  with  one  another.  The  speeches 
delivered  at  the  Convention  already  have  proved  that 
there  are  wide  differences  of  view  anfong  the  delegates 
from  the  different  colonies  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Federation  which  it  is  jiroposcd  to  establish.  The  amount 
of  power  to  be  given  respectively  to  the  Federal  and  the 
State  Governments,  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  method  of  election  for  the  Senate  itself, 
are  all  points  on  which  there  are  differences  of  opinion. 
But  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  federation 
is  and  will  remain  the  tariff.  Victoria,  which  is  thoroughly 
Protectionist,  has  taken  care  to  announce  that  ib  will  not 
allow  its  interests  to  be  injured.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether,  when  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  proposed  Federation 
comes  to  be  settled,  as  it  must  be  before  any  union  can  be 
effected,  these  conflicting  interests  can  be  reconciled. 


THE  MANICALAND  DISPUTE. 

THE  commitniqv.e  which  was  published  iu  the  Times 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  on  the  outcome  of  the 
South-African  negotiations  is  an  interesting  document, 
though  perhaps  a  little  one-sided.  When  an  article  of  two 
columns  and  a  quarter  is  written  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  semi-private  trading  company,  when  it  talks 
of  a  person  who  in  England  is  only  a  private  person,  and 
who  may  any  day  be  but  a  private  person  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
being  "  firm  in  making  no  compromise  and  approving  of  no 
"  concessions  "  between  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  His  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
the  King  of  Portugal,  the  impartial  mouth  is  apt  to 
shape  itself  in  the  shape  of  a  whistle  and  the  impartial 
tongue  to  murmur  "  Hoity-toity,"  or  something  similar. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  persons  who  are  not  impartial, 
who  have  shares  in  other  Companies  which  happen 
to  have  concessions  and  charters  not  from  Her,  but  from 
His,  Majesty,  should  feel  themselves  a  little  aggrieved. 
It  is  rather  a  pity  that  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  Empire  should  be  taken  up  in  such  a  spirit  on  either 
side,  and  we  at  least  have  taken  some  pains  to  handle  it 
throughout  in  a  spirit  quite  diflTerent.  The  British  South 
Africa  Company  is  a  very  promising  association ;  it  is 
founded  on  the  best  principles  of  successful  enterprises  of 
past  times,  and  it  has  the  special  merit  of  depending  directly 
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for  all  its  privileges  on  the  Imperial  Government.  The 
people  of  the  Cape  Colony  are  a  very  respectable  people, 
who  may  do  a  great  work  for  the  Empire  in  return  for  the 
very  considerable  help  which  they  have  had  from  it  and 
the  great  losses  to  which  it  has  put  itself  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Mozambique  Company  is,  we  doubt 
not,  a  most  respectable  Company  likewise,  and  we  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  anything 
to  which  it  or  its  sub-concessionaries  imagine  themselves  to 
have  a  right,  either  through  the  unwisdom  of  Portugal  or 
through  the  high-handedness  of  Englishmen. 

But  what  we  have  at  heart  is  not  the  sending  up  of  A's 
shares  or  of  B's  shares,  still  less  the  political  prosperity  of  A 
or  B,  but  the  welfare  of  England  and  of  the  British  Empire 
at  large.  Very  recent  and  very  bitter  lessons  have  taught 
us  that  no  territory  is  safe  which  is  not  actually  under  the 
British  flag  as  well  as  subject  to  British  influence  and 
worked  by  British  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  Portugal  is  totally  unable  either  to 
develop  for  herself,  or  to  defend  against  third  parties,  any- 
thing like  the  enormous  regions  which  she  would  fain 
colour  as  Portuguese.  The  very  attempts  of  those  people 
who  urge  that  the  Portuguese  claimants  are  really  in  the 
main,  or  in  great  part,  English,  show  the  mischievous- 
ness  of  allowing  nominal  sovereignty  to  a  nation  which 
cannot  find  hands  enough  or  capital  enough  to  work 
its  own  estates,  or  the  estates  which  it  calls  its  own. 
"We  are  still  smarting  under  the  laches,  the  results  of 
which  tiivoured  the  creation  of  the  Congo  State,  which 
lost  us  Damaraland  and  Namaqualand,  and  which 
made  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  now  German  East  Africa  an 
almost  unavoidable  price  to  pay  for  the  retention  of  the 
rest.  What  we  aim  at  is  the  securing  for  England  of  the 
greatest  pos.sible  share  that  can  be  fairly  secured  of  the  un- 
occupied surfiice  of  the  last  unoccupied  continent.  And  we 
hope  that  as  much  as  possible  of  this  will  some  day  be  turned, 
not  into  a  colony,  but  into  a  dependency  like  India,  directly 
connected  with  the  Imperial  Government,  responsible  only  to 
the  Crown,  and  in  a  way  to  Parliament,  a  Eeichsland,  not  the 
appanage  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  casual  settlers,  an 
outlet  and  relief  for  the  needs  and  the  energies  of  the 
kingdom,  not  a  preserve  for  local  adventurers  and  placemen. 
It  is  because  there  is  still  the  chance  of  this,  and  because 
it  is  the  last  chance  of  the  kind,  that  we  take  an  interest  in 
Africa.  If  it  were  otherwise,  we  .should  say  "  Fight  dog, 
"  Fight  bear "  to  the  Cape  and  Portugal,  to  Chartered 
Company  and  Mozambique  Company,  with  a  most  invincible 
indifference  to  the  I'esult,  and  only  a  mildly  amused  in- 
terest in  the  fight. 


XONSEXSE  AND  SENSE  ABOUT  THE  NAVY. 

(COMMITTEE  of  Supply  on  the  Service  Estimates  is  by 
J  common  consent  a  playground  for  Honourable  Mem- 
bers. They  use  it  to  play  ofl"  those  idle  tricks  and  explosions 
of  sheer  folly  which  the  wise  man  allows  himself  from  time 
to  time  as  a  wholesome  relief  from  serious  work.  If  it  were 
not  so  considered,  even  Sir  William  Harcourt  could 
hardly  have  ventured  on  the  enormous  buflfoonery  which 
he  contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  the  Commons  House  last 
Monday  night.  The  business  on  the  paper  was  the  vote 
of  350,000?.  additional  money  which  is  made  necessary  by 
the  wording  of  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  confessed  that  he  thought  it  a  trifle  absurd  the 
Admiralty  should  be  compelled  to  ask  for  this  money  when 
it  has  over  half  a  million  of  unexpended  balance  to  its  credit 
—  but  Treasury  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
Mr.  GoscHEN  stood  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  There  was 
undeniable  comedy,  of  a  rather  farcical  kind,  in  the  Mr. 
DoMBEY-like  solemnity  of  the  rebuke  administered  to  the 
First  Lord  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  for  the  levity  of  his 
language.  But  this  was  unconscious.  Sir  William  Har- 
court must  have  meant  to  be  funny  when  he  denounced  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  as  an  impost  of  ship-money.  The  join- 
ing together  of  a  Parliamentary  vote  which  is  exactly 
similar  in  principle  to  the  grant  to  Charles  II.  of  money 
for  the  third  and  fourth  rates,  which  were  rotten  before 
they  were  ripe,  with  a  customary  levy  payable  to  the  King 
without  consent  of  Parliament  or  limitation  as  to  time, 
must  either  be  a  fantastic  joke  or  the  dullest  imbecility. 
Politeness  forbids  us  to  take  the  latter  explanation,  so 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  suppose  that  Sir  William 
meant  to  be  jocular.  He  has  certainly  been  known  to 
make  worse  jokes.    The  future  leader  of  the  Liberals  kept 


the  ball  rolling  with  spirit.  When  Mr.  Balfour,  with  hi  s 
usual  goodness,  laughed  at  the  funniness  about  ship- 
money.  Sir  W^iLLiAM,  in  his  best  vein  of  burlesque  solemnity, 
talked  about  youthful  Straffords.  The  ancient  Persians 
(to  adopt  the  style  familiar  to  "  Historicus  ")  were  in  the 
habit  of  discussing  business  first  sober  and  then  drunk. 
The  discussion  of  Monday  night  on  the  principle  of  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  represents,  we  presume,  the  second 
stage.  The  Act  was  passed  in  cold  sobriety  in  1889,  and 
has  been  reviewed  in  1891  by  the  Opposition  under  more 
genial  influences.  That  is  how  we  account  for  the  exhibition 
of  Monday  night.  It  spoiled  the  scene  a  little  that  Mr. 
Goscuen  would  talk  sense  ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  grave 
as  Lepidus,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  the  comic  fury 
of  a  Sir  Toby  Belch,  made  amends.  We  should  like  to  bear 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  remark  that  "  your  serpent  of  Egypt 
"  is  bred  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun  ; 
"  so  is  your  crocodile."  Without  contiudiction,  he  has  heard 
that  "  Ptolemies'  pyramasis  are  very  goodly  things  "  ;  but 
who  wants  to  hear  the  Naval  Defence  Act  argued  out 
again  1    Not  we. 

Sir  Williaji  fell  from  the  loud  vacant  humour  of  his 
historical  remarks  to  mere  business  when  he  asked  Lord 
Geohoe  Hamilton  whether  the  Times  correspondent  was 
right  in  saying  that  most  of  the  ships  of  the  First  Reserve 
are  neither  fit  to  go  to  sea  nor  capable  of  being  made  fit 
within  a  more  or  less  lengthy  period.  The  answer  of  the 
First  Lord  was,  what  he  called  the  Times  article,  "  busi- 
"  ness-like,"  and  was  altogether  a  respectable  contrast  to 
the  too  usual  tone  of  oflicial  contradictions.  He  did  not 
deny  that  there  was  truth  in  the  complaint,  and  the  eff"ort  he 
made  to  minimize  it  was  based  on  solid  grounds.  Within  the 
last  eighteen  months  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  has 
been  increased,  the  old-fiishioned  vessels  of  which  the  Channel 
Squadron  was  composed  have  been  replaced  by  modern 
ships,  and  seagoing  ironclads  have,  except  at  Portsmouth, 
replaced  the  old  wooden  flagships  in  the  ports.  To  make 
the.se  additions  and  changes  it  has  been  necessary  to  draw 
on  the  First  Beserve,  which  is  therefore  temporarily  weak. 
As  a  set-oft'  to  this,  it  may  very  fairly  be  said  that  if  war 
were  to  break  out  suddenly,  the  measures  which  have 
weakened  the  First  Reserve  would  also  have  diminished 
the  need  for  changes  and  additions  to,  or  in,  the  squadrons 
at  sea.  Lord  Georcje  was  able  to  say  that  many  of  the  repairs 
needed  are  trifling,  and  could  be  executed  at  once.  He  might 
have  added  that,  if  fighting  were  going  forward,  a  good  deal 
of  fancy  finishing  could  be  dispensed  with.  He  does  not, 
however,  deny  that  the  First  Reserve  is  not  what  in  theory 
it  ought  to  be — a  collection  of  ships  all  ready  to  go  to  sea 
the  moment  they  receive  their  men,  coal,  and  stores.  To 
bring  it  into  that  condition  is,  as  he  is  well  aware,  perhaps 
the  most  pressing  duty  now  before  the  Admii'alty.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  most  serious  difiiculty  in  the  way  is 
made  by  the  guns  which,  for  their  part,  are  either  not  rnade 
or,  in  too  many  cases,  not  to  be  trusted.  Neither  can  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  Reserve  be  formed  till  the  new 
building  programme  is  finished ;  but  the  numerical  weak- 
ness is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Board,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  has  done  its  best  to  make  good  the  neglect  of  its 
predecessors. 


THE  "FRIENDLY  LEAD"  FOR  MR.  McCARTHY. 

IT  is  an  easy  and  a  pleasant  task  for  Unionists  to  com- 
ment week  by  week  on  the  chances  and  changes  of  the 
Irish  faction-fight.  So  easy,  indeed,  and  so  pleasant  is  such 
criticism — as  long  at  least  as  it  is  directed  from  the  stand- 
point of  sensible  Unionism — that  we  feel  something  like 
compassion  for  those  opponents  who  misconceive  or  mis- 
represent our  attitude.  There  is  something  quite  pathetic 
in  the  perpetual  iteration  by  Gladstonians  of  the  cry  that 
the  Unionists  are  "  backing  Parnell."  It  is  pathetic 
because  it  points  to  an  absolute  incapacity  on  their  part  to 
measure,  or  even  to  realize,  the  political  happiness  which — 
on  condition  of  not  backing  either  Parnell  or  his  adver- 
saries— it  is  vouchsafed  to  us  to  enjoy.  Why,  they  might 
as  well  taunt  the  Gods  of  Epicurus  with  "  backing  "  some- 
body or  other,  and  insanely  exchanging  their  divme  peace 
of  contemplation  for  an  eager  interest  in  his  success.  Glad- 
stonians, in  fact,  mistake  our  position  for  their  own  ;  and 
small  blame  to  them,  perhaps,  since  the  position  they  mistake 
is  probably  without  a  precedent  in  all  political  history. 
Decidedly,  they  have  had  no  experience  of  it  themselves ; 
and,  as  they  fare  at  this  moment,  battling  desperately  for 
dear  life,  and  with  their  last  party  penny  staked  upon  the 
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ofl'  chance  of  scoring  an  overwhelming  victory  (for  nothing 
less  will  serve)  in  a  doubtful  Irish  quarrel,  they  can  never 
have  fell  further  from  such  experience  in  their  lives.  They 
are  bound  to  "  plunge  "  on  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  to  save 
themselves  from  absolute  ruin  ;  and  they  seem  to  think  it 
natural  that  we  should  plunge  on  Mr.  Parnell  for  the 
mere  fun  of  the  thing.  Little  do  they  know,  poor  souls  I 
of  the  divine  peace  of  those  who  stand  to  win  on  either 
side.  It  is  a  tranquillity  which  deepens  with  every  incident 
that  takes  place  in  Ireland,  and  is  at  its  deepest  when  we 
are  contemplating  some  Parnellite  or  Anti-Parnellite  demon- 
stration which  displays  at  once  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
any  pacification  of  the  conflict  and  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  its  i.'sue. 

We  presume,  however,  that  even  an  Epicurean  God, 
however  profoundly  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  mortals, 
might  have  a  speculative  theory  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
happen  to  them  at  any  given  moment.  Lucretius  nowhere 
distinctly  denies  that.  The  impi'ession  he  leaves  is  that 
the  gods  were,  as  a  rule,  bored  by  mankind— at  which  we, 
at  any  rate,  are  not  vain  enough  to  wonder — and  trans- 
ferred their  attention  to  worthier  objects;  but  this  does 
not  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  occasionally  taking 
notice  of  particular  incidents,  or  even  speculating — not, 
of  course,  in  a  sporting  sense — on  their  outcome.  And 
similarly,  though  the  Irish  question  at  large  is,  and  has 
long  been,  a  weariness  to  the  llesh,  we  confess  that  the 
Nationalist  feud,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  Gladstonian 
fortunes,  is  an  affair  of  high  dramatic  interest  ;  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  either  issue  of  it  will  leave  us 
personally  unconcerned,  we  are  not  superior  to  the  human 
inclination  to  forecast  its  fortunes  and  hazard  guesses  at  its 
re.sult.  If  that  be  "  taking  a  side  "  we  will  cheerfully  plead 
guilty  to  so  mild  a  charge  of  partisanship  ;  and  if  a  leaning, 
as  at  present  advised,  to  the  view  that  the  Anti-Parnellites 
have  not  exactly  the  best  of  it  be  a  "  backing  of  Mr. 
"  Paunell,"  then,  also,  we  confess  ourselves,  in  this 
highly  theoretical  and  abstract  sense,  to  be  among  Mr. 
Parnell's  backers.  The  pompous  "  inauguration  "  by  his 
opponents  of  their  rival  "  Federation  "  the  other  day  in 
Dublin  has  certainly  not  done  much  to  convince  us  that 
the  view  in  question  is  a  mistaken  one.  On  the  contrary, 
its  tendency  has — with  us  at  any  rate— been  all  the  other 
way  ;  and  we  attribute  that  effect  of  it  not  to  any  hostile 
accounts  or  criticisms,  but  mainly  to  the  language,  the 
demeanour,  and,  above  all,  the  imperfectly  disguised  mood 
of  those  by  whom  the  demonstration  was  organized  and 
conducted.  Qud  demonstration  it  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  been  imposing  enough.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  it  so,  especially  with  the  precautions  taken,  and  Ave 
have  no  doubt  justifiably  taken,  by  the  Anti-Parnellites. 
The  organ  of  their  opponents  described  it  as  "a  ticket 
"  meeting  guarded  from  the  ingress  of  the  people  at  every 
"  side  by  the  police,  and  supplemented  at  its  close  by  a 
"  .savage  baton  charge  on  the  citizens  in  the  leading 
"  thoroughfares."  That  the  presence  and  activity  of  the 
police  were  not  superfluous  is  admitted  in  the  next  .sentence 
by  the  writer,  in  describing  the  steps  necessary  to  p-otect 
Mr.  IIealy  ;  and,  in  a  city  where  the  individual  "  patriot  " 
has  to  be  escorted  by  the  police,  it  would  certainly  be 
rash  to  admit  the  citizens  indiscriminately  to  a  genuinely 
"  patriotic  "  meeting.  Still,  you  must  take  the  drawbacks 
of  a  "  ticket  meeting  "  with  its  advantages,  and  its  main 
drawback  is,  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  enthusiasm 
of  those  who  take  part  in  it  need  necessarily  mean  anjthing. 
Still  less  will  they  mean  so  when,  as  was  the  case — accord- 
ing to  a  reporter  who,  on  this  point  at  any  rate,  would 
hardJy  venture  to  mis.state  the  facts — at  the  Dublin  meeting, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  occupants  of  the  benches  were 
priests.  It  is  no  very  striking  testimony  to  the  strength 
of  the  priestly  cause  among  the  people  that  its  priestly 
advocates  should,  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind,  amount  to 
one-half  of  the  number  of  its  lay  supporters. 

As  to  the  "  magnificent  enthusiasm  "  displayed,  and  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  the  afi"air  generally,  this  also 
amounts,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  very  little. 
The  dithjrambs  of  the  new  Anti-Parnellite  journal  are 
natural  enough,  and  its  jubilation  doubtless  genuine;  the 
afl^iir  was  "  a  boom  "  for  itself  as  well  as  the  movement. 
The  picture  of  "  four  Archbishops  blessing  the  infant  in  its 
"cradle"  borders  on  the  ecclesiastical-sublime;  but  many 
an  infant  destined  to  clo.se  a  dynasty  and  blight  the  hopes 
of  a  political  faction  has  entered  life  under  a  similar  shower 
of  benedictions.  As  to  the  assembly  being  "  like  a  great 
"  musical  instrument,  responsive  to  any  mood  of  the  speaker," 


that,  as  it  happens,  is  not  a  very  felicitous  tribute  to  it, 
because  the  moods  of  most  of  the  speakers,  and  especially 
of  the  unfortunate  Chairman  himself,  were  the  very  reverse 
of  exhilarating.  Mr.  McCarthy's  speech,  observed  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  with  a  flash  of  the  humour  now  so 
rare  among  Irishmen,  "  smacked  rather  of  a  wake  than 
"  a  christening,"  and  indeed  it  must  be  pronounced  in  all 
candour  to  have  been  a  lugubrious  performance.  Whatever 
other  emotions  at  lea.st  than  tho.se  of  melancholy  it  occa- 
sionally produced  were  quite  unsought,  and  in  at  least  one 
instance  the  provocation  of  them  is  rather  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  intelligence  and  experience  of  the  speaker.  It 
ii  astonishing,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  McCarthy  should 
allow  himself  to  speak  of  Mr.  Parnell  as  "  the  unhappy 
"  and  ruined  man  who  has  cavised  this  division  of  the  Irish 
"  people,"  and  of  whom  he  (Mr.  McCarthy)  had  "  no  words 
"  to  speak  but  words  of  pity  and  compassion."  A  novelist 
should  be  a  better  judge  of  a  situation  than  that,  and  if,  as 
we  imagine,  he  in  fact  appreciates  it  better  than  he  pretends 
to,  his  literary  sense  and  feeling  for  his  public  should 
have  been  keen  enough  to  have  saved  him  I'rom  the  per- 
petration of  such  a  ludicrous  absurdity  in  dejcription.  If 
one  of  two  characters  in  a  novel  of  Mr.  McCarthy's 
became  involved  in  a  controversial  coirespondence  with 
another,  and  got  considerably  the  worst  of  it,  and  if  the 
effect  of  his  defeat  was  to  show  that  his  rival  was  an  in- 
comparably better  tactician  than  himself,  and  infinitely 
more  likely  to  get  the  best  of  the  bigger  controversy  in 
which  they  are  engaged — would  Mr.  McCarthy,  unless 
indeed  of  set  humorous  purpose,  make  his  defeated  cha- 
racter speak  of  the  antagonist  by  whom  he  had  been 
worsted  as  "  an  unhappy  and  ruined  man  "  ?  Surely,  if 
the  writer  did  not  wish  to  hold  up  the  vanquished  one  to 
the  contempt  of  his  readers,  he  would  not  permit  him  to 
talk  such  nonsense,  and  when  a  writer  quits  the  study  for 
the  platform  he  should  give  no  such  permission  to  himself. 

But  Mr.  McCarthy's  gentle  melancholy,  diversified  by 
unconscious  absurdity,  was  not  the  only  discouraging  sign. 
Archbishop  Walsh's  long  and  peevish  letter  was  another; 
a  letter  in  which  the  ])relate's  depression  at  the  )iro.spect  is 
so  intense  as  to  make  him  speculate  on  the  possibility  that, 
even  if  Mr.  Parnell  is  beaten  at  the  next  election,  he 
may  refuse,  as  the  Americans  say,  to  "  stay  whipped." 
"  Why,  ind;ed,  should  he  do  so  ? "  continued  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  that  strain  of  rather  juvenile  irony  which  we 
may  describe  as  the  "  Oh-no-not-at-all-neither  "  style.    "  Is 
"  he  not  our  l)orn  '  leader '  ?    Are  we  not  born  to  lie  his 
"bumble  '  followers ' 'i    And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  such  a 
"  leader  to  lash  his  followers  into  submission  % "    And  Dr. 
Walsh,  who  began  his  letter  by  saying  that  four-fifths  of 
the  Irish  constituencies  are  with  the  anti-Parnellites,  con- 
cludes it  by  warning   his   friends  that   Mr.  Parnell's 
pretensions  to  a  dictatorship  will  be  maintained  "as  long  as 
"  any  considerable  section  of  our  j^eople  "  countenance  them, 
and  that  to  combat  the  tendency  of  this  considerable  sec- 
tion is  the  "  new  great  work  before  the  country."    Then  we 
have  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  complacently  informing  the 
meeting  that  1 15  organizations  were  represented,  and  that 
90  had  sent  apologies — which  appears  to  imply  that  when 
apology  runs  representation  close,  things  are  going  on 
admirably.    Then,  again,  there  was  Mr.  Healy,  impeded 
by  a  coJd  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  and  utterly  discon- 
certed at  the  end  of  it  by  a  cry  of  "  What  about  the 
"  Leinster  Hall  meeting  1 "  uttered  by  some  wolf  with  a 
sheep's  ticket  at  the  back  of  the  hall.    And,  lastly,  there 
was  Mr.  Davitt,  with  his  very  left-handed  compliments  to 
the  new  leader,  as  a  living  monument  of  the  overthrow  of 
"  the  degrading  doctrine  of  one-man  power  in  Ireland  " 
— Mr.  Davitt,   like  Mr.  Healy  and  other  prominent 
"  patriots,"  showing  clearly  enough  their  personal  reasons 
for  satisfaction  with  the  change  of  leader,  and  their  com- 
placent consciousness  that,  if  there  is  to  be  any  more  one- 
man  power,  the  one  man  will  not  be  Mr.  McCarthy.  On 
the  whole  we  cannot  but  feel  that,  though  the  correct  thing 
has  been  done  in  getting  up  a  "  friendly  lead "  for  the 
unlucky  gentleman  in  his  present  difliculties,  it  ought  to 
have  been  found  possible  to  throw  a  little  more  spirit  into 
the  performance. 


THE  KENSINGTON  GARDENS  RAILWAY. 

TT7~ITH  the  awakening  of  the  public  to  a  right  under- 
*  V    standing  of  the  so-called  Kensington  and  Paddington 
Subwaj^  the  opposition  to  this  entirely  useless  and  monstrous 
scheme  is  growing  apace.    The  meetings  at  Lowther  Lodge 
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and  the  Paddington  Vestry  Hall  were  a  sufficiently  prompt 
answer  to  those  who  had  rashly  charged  the  inhabitants  of 
Paddington  and  Kensington  with  apathy.  The  truth  is 
that,  until  the  Subway  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time, 
there  were  few  persons  outside  the  little  band  of  promoters 
who  had  an  inkling  of  the  mischief  that  was  threatening. 
General  Webber  can  no  longer  pretend  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  people  yearning  for  a  seven  minutes'  under- 
ground journey  between  Paddington  and  South  Kensington. 
He  is  compelled  to  make  the  ingenious  confession  that  he 
was  "  naturally  alone "  in  his  advocacy  of  the  scheme  at 
Lowther  Lodge  on  Saturday.  And  naturally  alone  he  and  his 
fellow  promoters  will  remain.  His  letter  only  renders  more 
glaring  the  preposterou.s  nature  of  the  scheme.  Nothing  now 
is  said  of  an  innocent  invisible  subway,  with  an  elegant  little 
car  with  some  fifteen  passengers.  The  Subway  is  frankly 
revealed  as  a  regular  double-line  railway  in  deep  tunnelling. 
With  the  railway  would  follow  the  station  midway  in  the 
Gardens,  and  "  retiring-rooms  "  also  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gardens.  These  pleasant  suggestions  are  offered  in  the 
name  of  "  public  convenience."  They  will  supply  what 
General  Webber  conceives  to  be  a  long-felt  need.  Why 
does  he  not  propose  Turkish  baths,  and  a  circus,  a  steam 
hobby-horse  merry-go-round,  shoeblacks,  newspaper-boys, 
and  all  the  sweets  of  street-life  "  in  the  middle  of  the 
"Gardens'"?  These  things  were  not  less  congruous  than 
a  railway  and  retiring-rooms.  General  Webber  compares 
the  depth  and  diameter  of  the  proposed  Subway  to  the 
various  outfall  sewers  that  are  constructed  in  places  where 
outfall  sewers  are  necessary.  It  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  neither  railways  nor  sewers  are  appr-o- 
priate  adjuncts  to  charming  woodland  spaces  like  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  The  objections  that  proved  fiital  to  the 
old  scheme  of  carrying  the  Metropolitan  RiiUvay  under 
Hyde  Park  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  present  proposal. 
The  magnitude  of  excavation  would  be  almost  identical,  the 
depth  of  cutting  could  scarcely  be  less,  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens  railway.  So  considerable  is  the  gradient  upwards 
from  South  Kensington  station  to  the  centre  of  the  Gardens 
that  the  two  lines  of  rails  cannot  but  be  laid  in  a  very 
deep  cutting.  Indeed,  on  this  point,  General  Webber 
gave  himself  away.  So  eager  is  he  to  allay  public  appre- 
hension, so  desirous  of  proving  his  faith  in  an  invisible 
railway,  that  he  speaks  of  the  midway  station  in  the  Gardens 
as  absolutely  hidden  frooa  sight,  with  no  outward  sign  of 
its  existence  save  a  "  kiosk."  Now,  jou  cannot  have  an 
invisible  station  unless  your  tunnelling  is  cut  at  a  great 
depth.  But  the  crowning  absurdity  of  General  Webber's 
apology  for  the  enormity  he  advocates  is  the  plea  that 
*'  the  journey  frOm  Paddington  to  South  Kensington  will  be 
"  performed  in  seven  minutes."  This  not  very  formidable 
journey  is  now  performed  in  fifteen  minutes ;  not,  indeed, 
by  a  line  worked  by  untrustworthy  cables,  but  by  the 
Metropolitan  Railway.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
something  like  eight  minutes  of  time  in  the  interests  of  a 
wholly  imaginary  multitude  of  visitors  from  Paddington  to 
the  Albert  Hall,  Parliamentary  sanction  for  the  spoiling 
of  Kensington  Gardens  is  demanded  by  General  Webber 
and  his  fellow-speculators.  The  public  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  General  Webber  for  the  light  he  has  thrown 
upon  a  dark  and  dismal  project.  His  letter  has  revealed 
the  inward  hideousness  of  the  design,  and  stripped  it  of  the 
last  shred  of  the  sham  pretence  of  public  good.  That 
•which,  when  first  broached,  moved  all  and  sundry  to 
indignation,  is  now  proved  to  be  merely  contemptible. 

Mr.  Basil  Holmes,  on  the  part  of  the  Metropolitan 
Gardens  Association,  writes  in  just  condemnation  of  the 
policy  of  concealment  pursued  by  the  promoters  of  the 
Kensington  Gardens  railway.  The  Subway  Bdl,  as  Mr. 
Holmes  points  out,  is  an  ordinary  railway  Bill,  and  gives 
powers  for  the  construction  of  a  regular  railway,  and  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods.  It  is  simply  an  at- 
tempt to  do  what  Parliament  declared  the  Metropolitan 
Company  should  not  do.  And  even  more  discreditable 
than  euphemistic  talk  about  invisible  lines,  kiosks,  and  so 
forth,  is  the  attempt  to  dust  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  to  the 
question  involved  in  the  Bill.  General  Webber  appears  to 
think  that  the  mere  cry  of  "  public  convenience  "  justifies 
the  abuse  of  London  parks  and  gardens  by  Company  pro- 
moters. With  regard  to  Kensington  Gardens  the  cry  is  a 
pitiful  sham.  In  this  case  there  is  no  public  convenience 
whatever.  There  is  no  worse  form  of  hypocrisy  than  to 
invoke  the  public  good  and  perpetrate  a  public  ill.  It  is 
cockney  ignorance,  or  arrant  nonsense,  to  assert  that 
"  barely  a  dozen  trees  "  would  have  to  be  removed  were  the 


"  Subway  "  constructed.  Over  a  hundred  fine  and  perfectly 
healthy  trees  would  be  killed  outright,  or  have  their 
strength  sapped  to  certain  destruction  within  a  few  years. 
The  line  would  be  a  permanent  disfigurement  of  the  most 
beautiful  gardens  in  London.  It  is  so  designed  as  to  cut 
through  the  most  thickly-wooded  portion,  where  there  is 
not  a  square  yard  of  soil  that  is  not  intersected  by  roots. 
This  very  week  persons  armed  with  plans  and  measuring 
tapes  were  at  work,  recording  the  girths  of  trees  along  the 
proposed  loute.  Thus  did  they  measure  within  a  very 
brief  space  at  least  a  dozen  trees.  Considering  this  yield 
and  their  rate  of  progress,  the  whole  route  should  produce 
at  least  a  hundred  trees,  not  to  speak  of  almost  countless 
others  that  would  surely  perish  after  the  making  of  the 
line.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  authority  these 
persons  have  to  measure  or  value  the  trees  in  Kensington 
Gardens.  Can  it  be  that  the  "  Subway "  directors  are 
meditating  a  kind  of  Barmecide  sale  of  the  timber  to  a 
speculative  contractor  1  We  should  much  like  to  know 
what  right  these  persons  have  to  stake  out  their  line,  make 
borings  into  the  soil,  measure  the  timber,  and  otherwi.se 
conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were  in  possession.  It  is 
high  time,  indeed,  that  the  London  parks  and  gardens  were 
so  secured  against  the  risk  of  such  w-anton  aggression  as 
this  "  Subway  "  scheme  that  they  may  never  again  be 
regarded  as  the  happy  hunting-grounds  of  Company  pro- 
moters. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

IT  was  like  Sir  William  Harcourt's  magnanimity  to 
declare,  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  on  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings's  Small  Holdings  Bill,  his  willingness  to  "let 
"  bygones  be  bygones."  And  it  was  equally  like  the  mali- 
cious levity  of  the  Unionists  to  receive  the  declaration  with 
"  ironical  cheers  and  laughter."  We  cannot,  of  course, 
pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  this  unseemly 
demonstration.  It  was  intended,  we  feai-,  to  insinuate  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  readiness  to  forgive  and  forget,  in 
the  matter  of  allotments  and  small  holdings,  was  a  little  too 
like  that  of  the  prisoner  who,  after  the  delivery  of  an  adverse 
verdict,  generously  offered  to  waive  all  his  old  grievances 
against  Justice  when  it  was  proposed  to  "  put  in  "  the  record 
of  his  previous  convictions.  The  scoffing  Unionists  too  clearly 
meant  to  signify  their  opinion  that  the  only  politicians  who 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  have  any  "  bygones  "  which 
it  is  to  their  interest  should  remain  bygones  are  precisely  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  his  Gladstonian  friends.  Considered 
from  the  strictly  party  point  of  view — and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  Sir  William  to  suspect  him  of  looking  at  the  matter  from 
any  other — there  is  nothing  in  the  past  dealings  of  the 
Unionists  with  this  question  which  need  give  them  any 
uneasiness  to  rememberer  be  reminded  of;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  have  absolutely  no  memories  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  lieutenants  from  which  they  would  not 
gladly  dissociate  it,  whether  in  their  own  minds  or  in  that  of 
the  agi'icukural  voter.  They  know  that  Hodge  has  not 
forgotten  how  they  used  and  flung  him  aside  in  1886,  and 
they  are  ever  haunted  by  the  fear  that  he  has  not  forgiven 
it  either.  Hence  Sir  William  Harcourt's  generous 
proposal  to  let  "  bygones  be  bygones." 

After  all  it  was  an  appropriate  introduction  enough  to  a 
speech  which  was,  from  fiist  to  last,  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  that  willingness  to  wound  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  fear  to  strike.  AVhatever  else  may  be  reasonably 
objected  to  Mr.  Collings's  Bill,  the  objections  of  the 
member  for  Derby  are  not  likely  to  give  much  occa- 
sion for  disquietude  to  any  one.  Legislation  of  this  kind, 
if  it  is  politic  and  hopeful  at  all,  may  be  undertaken 
without  waiting  for  district  councils,  or  a  land  registry, 
or  a  reform  of  the  law  of  settlement,  or  any  other  legis- 
lative measure  which  may  suggest  itself  to  pretentious 
ignorance  feigning  profound  knowledge.  But  that  legis- 
lation of  this  kind,  at  any  rate  when  founded  on  the 
principle  and  pushed  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Collings's  Bill, 
is  in  fact  politic  or  hopeful  we  cannot  profess  to  feel  by 
any  means  sure.  At  present  there  is  a  sort  of  competition 
between  parties  to  promote  it,  and  that,  too,  on  lines  which 
tend  more  and  more  to  diverge  from  those  on  which  the 
first  experiments  in  this  matter  proceeded.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  have  not  yet  accepted  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion, and,  if  Mr.  Chaplin's  able  and  instructive  speech  is 
to  be  taken  as  representative  of  their  views,  they  still  look 
upon  it  with  as  much  disfavour  as  ever.  But,  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  undertook  to  prophesy  the  other  night  that 
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it  was  to  compulsion  that  the  Legislatiu-e  must  come  sooner 
or  later  in  this  matter,  we  are  not  prepared  to  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  his  forecast.  In  the  meantime  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  as  it  stands — which  we  may  take  it  will  be  the 
principle  of  any  measure  introduced  by  the  Government  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee — 
is  one  which  does  not  deserve  the  less  serious  consideration 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  somewhat  lightly 
accepted  on  all  hands.  Compulsion  or  no  compulsion,  the 
proposal  to  advance  money  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer 
to  enable  local  authorities  to  set  up  a  certain  class  of  the 
community  in  business — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — 
implies  the  legislative  recognition  of  a  doctrine  which,  as 
was  frankly  owned  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself,  goes  even 
further  than  the  principle  of  land  purchase  as  established 
in  our  Irish  legislation,  and  which  will  not  in  practice  admit 
of  being  arrested  in  its  operation  exactly  at  the  point,  vary- 
ing, apparently,  with  each  decade,  at  which  the  current  of 
Parliamentary  philanthropy  impinges  upon  the  dam  of 
common-sense.  Last  Wednesday's  discussion  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  question  whether  small  freeholdei-s 
created  at  the  charge  of  the  taxpayer  would  be,  agricultur- 
ally speaking,  a  success.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sign  of  the 
times  that  the  question  whether  their  creation  by  such 
means  is  politically  defensible  was  hardly  touched  upon 
at  all. 


HIGH  JINKS  AT  CLITHEROE. 

"  TTTHY,  is  it  not  provoking  1  when  I  thought  we  were 
11  "  coming  to  the  prettiest  distress  imaginable,  to 
"  find  myself  made  a  mere  Smithfield  bargain  of  at  last  I 
"  There,  had  I  projected  one  of  the  most  sentimental 
"  elopements  !  so  becoming  a  disguise  1  so  amiable  a  ladder 
"  of  ropes  1  conscious  moon  ;  four  horses ;  Scotch  parson, 
"  with  such  surprise  to  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  such  para- 
"  graphs  in  the  newspapers  I  Oh,  I  shall  die  with  dis- 
"  appointment !  "  Miss  Lydia  Languish  would  have 
enjoyed  herself  at  Clitheroe  last  Sunday  morning,  and 
would  have  envied  Mrs.  Jackson  of  that  town,  who,  after 
having  been  prosaically  married,  was  favoured  with  an 
elopement  on  coming  from  divine  service.  It  has  been 
observed  by  a  critic  of  Clarissa,  that  even  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  have  had 
something  to  say  before  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Need- 
less to  remark,  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  century,  the  lawyers  have  already  inter- 
fered, the  parties  have  impleaded  one  another,  and  a  learned 
gentleman  has  already  complained  of  not  having  had  time 
to  read  his  brief.  The  magistratps  have  postponed  the  hear- 
ing, and  meanwhile  we  must  not  assume  that  anybody  is 
right  or  that  anybody  is  wrong.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
harm  in  saying  that  the  descriptive  reporter  has  enjoyed  the 
occasion  as  much  as  Lydia  herself.  Mrs.  Jackson  was 
seized  at  the  church  door  by  three  men,  one  of  them  her 
husband,  and  driven  oS"  in  a  carriage  to  Blackburn.  "  The 
"  capture  was  not  accomplished  without  a  struggle.  In 
"  the  commotion  Mrs.  Jackson's  sister  fainted,  and  Mr. 
"  Jackson's  face  was  made  to  bleed."  Usually  it  is  third 
parties  who  sufi'er  in  this  manner.  For,  as  the  poet  beau- 
tifully says,  "  they  who  in  quarrels  interpose  are  apt  to 
"  get  a  bloody  nose."  The  adventures  of  Mrs.  Jackson, 
which  were  certainly  unusual,  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  rival  pens.  After  the  Clitheroe  Correspondent  comes 
the  Blackburn  Correspondent.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep. 
The  lady  was  driven  to  Blackburn.  "  The  horses  were  be- 
"  spattered  with  mud  and  foam  ;  but "  (this  "  but "  should  be 
studied  by  the  neophyte)  "  the  moment  the  equipage  drew 
"  up,  the  three  gentlemen  got  out,  and  conducted  the  lady 
"  to  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was  immediately  opened 
"  and  as  quickly  closed  after  the  party  had  entered." 
Siege  v/as  then  laid  to  the  house  by  the  friends  of  Mrs. 
Jackson,  a  crowd  surrounded  the  building  and  cheered  for 
Mr.  Jackson,  the  police  preserved  order,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  intervene  in  a  matrimonial  dispute.  They  are 
generally  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  Lancashire. 
But  it  would  seem  to  a  mere  Londoner  that  the  forcible 
abduction  of  any  person  ought  to  be  resisted  by  ofiicial 
authority  until  legal  warrant  had  been  shown.  Otherwise 
we  relapse  into  modern  illustrations  of  Mr.  Lennan's 
Primitive  Marriage. 

The  magistrates  will  doubtless  do  something  to  elicit  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  this  rather  crude  anachronism.  If  it 
be  true,  however,  that  Mrs.  Jackson  desires  to  remain  with 
her  husband,  the  office  of  the  justices  will  be  easily  dis- 


charged. Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson's 
carriage  at  Mr.  Jackson's  house,  another  "  equipage " 
appeared  containing  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Jackson.  These 
were  warned  ofl;'  and  told  that  they  must  not  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  No  direction  could,  in  itself,  be  more 
absolutely  unimpeachable.  If  any  doubt  arises  in  this  in- 
stance as  to  the  perfect  applicability  of  the  advice  to  the 
occasion,  it  is  only  because  Mr.  Jackson  began.  According 
to  the  gossip  with  which  the  narrative  of  the  abduction  is 
interspersed,  Mr.  Jackson  married  his  wife  in  1887,  left  her 
immediately  on  a  voyage  to  Australia,  and  did  not  return  till 
1889.  Then  his  wife  refused  to  live  with  him,  and  he  ob- 
tained an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.  On  Sunday 
last  he  constituted  himself  his  own  tipstaff,  and  executed  his 
own  order.  There  are  some  inherent  difficulties  in  this 
version  of  events.  The  Act  which  was  passed  for  the  re- 
lief of  Mrs.  Weldon's  husband  has  made  conjugal  rights  a 
mere  matter  of  money,  so  that,  if  the  husband  will  maintain 
the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  the  party  maintained 
has  no  further  grievance.  Even  before  the  passing  of  that 
statute  Lord  Hannen  declared  that  he  would  not  force  a 
couple  to  live  together  against  the  will  of  one  of  them. 
Such  an  idea  is,  indeed,  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of 
decent  people,  and,  if  it  were  carried  out,  restitution  of 
conjugal  rights  might  lead  to  murder.  This  extra- 
ordinary obsession  appears  to  have  lasted  from  Sunday 
afternoon  to  Tuesday  evening,  when  Mrs.  Jackson 
telegraphed  to  the  Chief  Constable  that  she  was  con- 
tent to  remain  where  she  was,  and  the  beleaguering 
forces  were  withdrawn.  The  reporters,  in  that  inimitable 
style  which  is  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  themselves,  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  that  "  the  situation  in  the 
"  abduction  case  remained  unchanged,"  or  that  "  late  at 
"  night  Mr.  Jackson  stated  through  the  telephone  that  his 
"  wife  during  the  day  had  been  mo-it  obstinate  and  helpless, 
"  but  that  towards  evening  she  had  commenced  (Heaven 
"  help  me  !)  to  talk  a  little."  The  reporters  have  com- 
menced (God  bless  them  !)  to  keep  silence  a  little,  and 
perhaps  we  shall  not  hear  very  much  more  of  the  great 
Clitheroe  abduction.  In  this  wicked  world  a  gentleman 
who  confines  himself  to  the  modest  enterprise  of  abducting 
his  own  wife  is  not  the  chief  of  sinners. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  IRISH  DISTRESS. 

IT  is  one  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  this  imperfect  scheme 
of  things  that  it  should  be  so  difficult  to  do  unmixed 
good,  and  that  to  improve  the  lot  of  one  portion  of  our 
fellow-creatures  should  so  often  tend  to  afi'ect  injuriously 
the  position  of  another.  This  was  painfully  illustrated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  night,  when  it  so 
plainly  appeared  that  Mr.  Balfour's  distinguished  success 
in  dealing  with  one  kind  of  Irish  distress  had  resulted  in 
the  serious  aggravation  of  another  varisty  of  that  infliction. 
The  Chief  Secretary  has  saved  the  peasants,  but  in  doing 
so  he  has  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  politi- 
cians. Nothing  more  distressing  than  the  destitution 
visible  on  the  benches  below  the  gangway — which,  indeed, 
as  in  other  descents  of  the  scourge  of  famine,  had  been 
largely  deserted  by  their  usual  population — could  easily  be 
conceived.  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy  is  a  recent  immigrant, 
who  bi'ought  with  him  a  certain  stock  of  political  food,  and, 
as  an  agitator,  is  known  to  be  blessed  with  a  constitution 
of  considerable  self  sustaining  power ;  but  he  was  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  very  few  Irish  speakers  who  was  not 
obviously  suffering  from  the  lassitude  of  severe  privation.  Mr. 
MacNeill  and  Dr.  Tanner  were  in  no  sort  of  spirits  for 
their  work,  and  appeared  actually  glad  to  cut  short  speeches 
which  it  must  have  been  very  fatiguing  to  them  to  deliver. 
The  former  member,  indeed,  confined  himself  almost  wholly 
to  a  pseudo-historical  retrospect  of  the  events  which,  under 
the  warm  glow  of  his  imagination,  were  represented  as 
having  preceded  and  caused  the  prompt  action  taken  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  meet  the  distress.  But  this  contribu- 
tion to  the  romance  of  history  did  little  to  relieve  the 
general  air  of  exhaustion  which  prevailed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  critical  and  polemical  food-supply  on  the  Irish 
benches  was  not  nearly  enough  to  go  round ;  but  there  was 
no  unseemly  struggle  for  it,  and  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Parnellites  and  Anti-Parnellites  who  were  alone  present  to 
hear  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  were,  for  the  most  part, 
content  to  bear  the  pangs  of  political  hunger  with  a  stoicism 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  respect. 

As  to  that  statement  itself  it  will  be  very  welcome  to 
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all  those  Englishmen  upon  whose  humane  emotions  these 
now  silent  spirits  succeeded  for  a  time  in  successfully  work- 
ing. For,  while  it  shows  that  less  impressionable  people  were 
all  along  convinced  that  the  cry  of  impending  famine  was  a 
ludicrously  exaggerated  one,  it  does  also  show  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  real  danger  to  be  apprehended, 
and  that  this  danger  has  been  timely  provided  against  and 
has  been  averted  with  abi^olutely  complete  success.  Nor 
will  it  be  less  satisfactory  to  many  of  us  to  have  proof  that 
this  has  been  done — an  achievement  wholly  unprecedented, 
we  imagine,  in  any  previous  emergency  of  the  same  kind — 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  Irish  people  in  the  way  of 
demoralization,  at  the  least  possible  loss  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  under  the  head  of  fraud  and  imposture.  That 
the  national  ingenuity,  never  more  marked,  and  seldom,  we 
must  own,  more  amusing,  than  when  abused  to  dishonest 
ends,  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  distributors  of 
relief  was  always  to  be  expected ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  was 
able  to  confirm  the  expectation  by  one  or  two  extremely 
pleasant  stories.  Outside  the  sphere  of  actual  dishonesty 
there  have  been  diverting  incidents — the  "  strike  at  the 
"  relief  works  "  being  one  of  the  most  delightful,  and  still 
■waiting  for  full  justice  to  be  done  to  its  inward  wealth  of 
humour.  It  would  be  too  indulgent  to  compliment  Mr. 
MoRLEY  on  his  reception  of  the  Chief  Secretary's  state- 
ment ;  for  it  would  have  been  too  absurd  to  have  received  it 
in  any  other  than  a  congratulatory  spirit.  But  we  could 
wish  that  the  member  for  Newcastle  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  few  words  of  regret  for  a  certain  ill- 
considered,  and,  we  must  add,  ill-conditioned,  charge  against 
Ml'.  Balfour  which  we  all  remember. 


PROMOTION  FROM  THE  FORECASTLE. 

THE  discussion  wLicli  has  recently  arisen  on  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  old  practice  of  promoting  men  from  before  the 
mast  to  the  quarter-deck  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  has  been  brief  and 
limited,  but  it  has  lasted  long  enough,  and  been  sufficiently  exten- 
sive, to  reveal  the  existence  of  not  a  little  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  navy  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  their 
opinions.  It  must  certainly  be  acknowledged  that  the  history  of 
the  navy  as  an  organization  is  not  easy  to  know.  Historians, 
even  those  who  have  dealt  with  it  specially,  have  applied  them- 
selves to  the  fighting  ;  passing  lightly  enough,  or  altogether,  over 
the  development  of  the  service.  Writers  have  habitually  used 
the  words  '•'  naval  officer  "  as  if  they  had  always  meant  the  same 
thing.  But  they  have  not.  They  have  had  very  diii'erent  mean- 
ings at  different  times.  The  English  navy  has  been  one  of  those 
institutions  which  have  sprung  up  spontaneously,  and  have  taken 
.shape,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  intrinsic  force.  The  Admiralty 
has  recognized  and  regulated  what  already  existed  more — much 
more — than  it  has  established  and  organized.  The  experiment 
of  one  generation  has  become  the  rule  of  the  next.  Practices 
apparently  incompatible  have  existed  side  by  side.  Methods  of 
doing  work  taken  by  admirals  and  captains  for  their  conve- 
nience have  been  imitated  by  the  officers  they  trained,  and  have 
finally  become  the  acknowledged  rule  of  the  navy.  Order  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  French  use  the  word  has  never  prevailed  in 
our  sea  service.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  organized 
or  even  left  to  go  as  it  pleased,  in  what  they  would  consider  a 
ruinously  illogical  and  confused  way.  The  formation  of  our 
corps  of  ollicers  has  followed  the  same  superficially  hap- 
hazard course  as  the  rest  of  our  naval  organization.  It  is 
therefore  well,  when  using  an  historical  example  as  an  argument 
for  or  against  any  particular  practice,  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
words  we  use  mean  the  same  thing  now  as  they  did  in  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speakincr.    When  this  Question  of  promotion 


from  before  the  mast— if  it  ought  not  to  be  now  before  the 
funnel— was  first  started.  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornbv,  who  would 
approve  of  a  freer  recourse  to  the  practice,  quoted"  as  a  proof  that 
it  was  historic  Macaulay's  well-known  phrase  about  the  singular 
kind  of  descent  by  which  Narborough  sprang  from  Mings  (or 
Myngs,  or  Mimmes)  and  Shovel  from  Narborough.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Timcn  wrote  to  inform  him  that  this  was  no  case 
in  point,  because  Narborough  was  certainly  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  and  Shovel  was  _  at  least  possibly  well  connected.  The 
St.  James's  Gazette,  which  agreed  in  the  main  with  Sir  Geofi'rev, 
quoted  the  less  disputable  cases  of  Cook  and  Admiral  Campbell 
as  instances  of  men  who  had  entered  through  the  hawse-hole. 
An  egregious  person  hastened  to  let  the  ;S';.  James's  know  that 
Cook  had  been  master's  mate  and  master  before  he  became 
lieutenant  and  captain,  and  that  Campbell  had  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  Anson's  voyage — as  if  that  were  to  the  point.  Now 
here  are  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  and 
divide,  and  define  your  terms.  With  all  due  deference  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  with  whom  we  perfectly  agree  on  the 
question  of  principle,  it  may  well  be  the  case  that,  though 
Macaulay  was  technically  right  in  saying  that  Narborough  and 
Shovel  had  been  cabin-boys,  he  would  have  been  wrong  in 


saying  (as  for  the  rest  he  does  not  say)  that  their  position 
was  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  same  as  that  of  an 
ordinary  ship's  boy.  Nelson,  for  instance,  was  rated  "  captain 
servant "  on  the  books  of  the  SeaJiorse,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  nephew  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  was  never  a  foremast 
hand.  He  was  on  the  quarter-deck  from  the  first,  and  was 
destined  for  an  officer.  Yet  a  hasty  writer  might  be  tempted 
to  include  him  .among  the  officers  who  came  in  through  the 
hawse-hole.  The  meaning  of  these  ratings  requires  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  the  navy. 

The  history  of  the  corps  of  naval  officers  begins  with  the 
Restoration.  Before  that  date — which  is  much  the  most  im- 
portant in  naval  history  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation  by 
Henry  VIII. — there  was  no  corps  of  officers.  Such  men  as 
Mansel,  Monson,  and  Pennington  served  the  king  at  sea.  They 
drew  pay  while  on  service  ;  but  there  was  no  half-pay,  and  the 
King  might  drop  them  when  he  pleased.  Everybody  knows 
that  in  those  times  it  was  not  even  thought  necessary  that 
a  captain  should  be  a  seaman.  Monson,  indeed,  in  the  Naval 
T racls  argues  against  the  practice  of  putting  landsmen  in 
command  of  ships,  and  a  less-known  author  named  Boteler, 
who  seems  to  have  written  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  though  his 
little  book  was  not  printed  till  later,  says,  with  the  air  of  a 
modest  man  proposing  an  innovation,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  give  captains  a  little  practice  at  sea  before  putting  them 
in  command.  Still  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  these  opinions 
made  way.  It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  everybody 
seems  to  have  been  converted  to  them  during  the  triumphant 
naval  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  which  were 
directed  by  landsmen.  Immediately  after  the  generation  in 
which  Blake,  Deane,  and  Monk  had  been  our  admirals  and 
generals  at  sea,  it  is  found  to  be  the  rule  that  no  man  can  be  ap- 
pointed to  command  of  a  ship  who  has  not  had  some  experience 
as  a  volunteer.  Macaulay  implies,  if  he  does  not  expressly  state, 
that  the  practice,  as  far  as  the  gentleman  captains  were  concerned, 
was  an  abuse ;  but,  in  truth,  it  was  an  advance.  A  hundred  years 
before  a  captain  who  had  never  been  as  much  as  on  board  a  Thames 
wherry  would  have  been  appointed  without  scruple.  The  next 
step  was  to  make  it  a  rule  that  no  man  could  be  captain  till  he 
had  first  been  lieutenant,  and  then  it  may  be  said  that  our  corps 
of  officers  was  constituted.  Tliere  were  changes  in  detail,  and 
the  regulations  made  for  the  officers  varied  considerably ;  but  the 
principle  was  established.  It  was  very  simple,  and  may  be  said 
to  amount  to  this — the  King's  officer  (or  commissioned  officer) 
begins  at  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  No  man  can  be  a  lieutenant 
who  has  not  served  as  a  volunteer  in  a  King's  ship.  Tlie  amount 
of  service  required  might  vary,  but  the  more  or  less  did  not  touch 
the  principle.  No  doubt  family  interest  and  luck  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  in  the  fortune  of  any  particular  officer ;  but  that, 
again,  did  not  touch  the  principle.  To  take  an  example,  A  and 
B  are  both  stout  boys  of  lil'teen  or  so,  at  Lowestoft,  circa  1664,  sons 
of  local  tradesmen  or  boat-builders.  A  ships  in  the  navy  as  a 
boy  because  his  master,  the  draper,  gives  him  too  many  thrash- 
ings, or  simply  because  he  is  a  spirited  lad.  B  is  taken  as 
"  captain's  servant "  by  a  King's  officer,  who  has  any  one  of  a 
dozen  conceivable  reasons  for  wishing  to  do  the  family  a  good 
turn.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  A  will  remain  a  foremast 
hand  all  his  life.  B  will  be  rated  midshipman  in  time,  in- 
troduced to  friends,  helped  to  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  put 
in  the  way  of  becoming  captain  and  admiral.  Yet  both  started 
theoretically  from  the  same  position.  If  A  has  exceptional  luck, 
or  does  something  particularly  fine,  he  also  when  he  has  been  a 
volunteer  long  enough  may  become  in  succession  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  admiral.  Both  have  in  theory  started  from  the  same 
level,  and  yet  it  is  only  formally  true  that  B  came  in  "  through 
the  hawse-hole,"  while  it  is  absolutely  true  that  A  did.  It  is 
this  difi'erence  between  theory  and  fact  which  accounts  for  the 
dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  such  a  man  as  Shovel,  who,  though  his 
family  were  in  distress,  did  enter  the  service  under  the  protection 
of  Narborough,  who  was  a  man  of  reputation  and  inffuence. 
Shovel's  chance  of  becoming  an  officer  was,  in  fact,  as  good  as 
Nelson's.  It  may  not  be  .superfluous  to  remind  the  reader  that 
every  captain  had  a  right  to  so  many  of  the  crew  as  servants.  He 
could,  therefore,  take  any  lad  to  sea  and  let  him  serve  till  a  chance 
of  pushing  him  turned  up.  Up  to  about  1730  there  existed  a  prac- 
tice of  sending  boys  on  board  with  a  King's  "  letter  of  service." 
They  were  called  "  King's  Letter  Boys,"  and  were  in  fact  sent  by 
his  Majesty  to  his  ship  as  he  might  have  sent  them  to  his  stables. 
Being  mostly  sons  of  officers  or  of  persons  of  some  influence,  they 
had  a  particularly  good  chance  of  becoming  officers  ;  but  with 
them  also  it  was  the  service,  and  not  the  letter,"  which  gave  the 
qualification  for  the  commission.  The  elder  Byng,  who  had  been  a 
King's  Letter  Boy  himself,  abolished  the  practice  when  he  esta- 
blished the  naval  school  at  Portsmouth.  As  he  did  not  make 
training  in  the  school  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  commission, 
and  still  less  made  it  gratuitoiis,  it  was  niibody's  interest  to  send 
his  boy  there,  and  the  school  notoriously  languished. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  system  of  this  elasticity  permitted  of  infi- 
nite varieties  in  practice.  Boscawen  went  in,  for  instance,  with 
all  the  influence  of  the  Falmouth  family  at  his  back  and  the 
certainty  of  a  commission.  Cook,  the  mate  of  a  Whitby  collier, 
v  olunteered  because  the  "  hot  press "  on  the  Thames  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  made  him  fear  that  he  would 
have  to  go  by  force  if  he  did  not  go  of  his  own  free  will,  and  he 
preferred  the  manlier  way.    By  the  influence  of  his  late  employers 
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lie  WiLs  luadt'  master's  mate,  and  would  have  been  made  lieu- 
tenant if  he  had  served  long  enough.  lie  fought  his  way  to  his 
own  great  glory  on  his  merits.  The  Admiral  Campbell  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  came  in  by  a  door  half-way  between 
Cook  and  Boscawen.  According  to  the  well-known  story,  which 
was  told  soon  after  his  death,  and  has  never  been  contradicted, 
he  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  minister  who  sent  him  to  sea  in  a 
coasting  smack.  The  vessel  was  overhauled  by  a  press  tender. 
One  of  the  crew  who  was  pressed  was  a  newly-married  man. 
He  began  to  whimper,  and  young  Campbell  volunteered  to  take 
his  place.  The  press  officer,  with  great  good  sense,  decided 
that  "  a  spirited  boy  was  better  than  a  blubbering  man,"  and 
therefore  accepted  the  transaction.  By  the  interest  of  bis  iirst 
captain  in  the  navy,  Campbell  was  rated  midshipman.  He 
sailed  with  Anson,  and  was  Ilawke's  Hag-captain  at  t^uiberon. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  abuses  possible  luider  this  system.  It 
was  an  abuse  that  Dundonald  should  have  been  borne  on  the 
books  of  a  ship  for  years  before  he  went  to  sea,  and  have 
been  allowed  to  count  that  nominal  service  as  "  time."  Yet 
was  the  navy  any  the  worse  for  the  otKcer  who  took  the 
Gamo,  for  the  famous  captain  of  the  Imperieiise?  Assuredly  not. 
Dundonald  himself  gives  a  striking  example  of  the  elasticity 
of  our  naval  system.  "When  he  joined  the  Him?,  with  several 
years'  nominal  service  to  bis  credit,  he  was  put  to  learn  his  busi- 
ness from  her  First  Lieutenant,  Jack  Larmour.  Now  Jack 
Larmour  had  been  a  foremast  hand,  who  had  been  promoted  for 
the  excellence  of  his  seamanship.  These  two  were  admirably 
typical  examples  of  the  extremes  of  the  old  corps  of  naval 
officers — the  gentleman  of  long  descent,  with  good  interest,  and 
the  man  of  the  people,  who  had  risen  on  his  merits.  The  beauty 
of  our  system  lay  in  this,  that  it  could  find  a  place  for  both.  The 
French  system,  as  elaborated  under  Lewis  XIV.,  looked  infinitely 
better  on  paper,  but  it  had  the  defect  that  it  created  a  corps  which 
might  be  competent,  but  was  certainly  botli  privileged  and  limited 
in  number.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  French  naval 
officers  who  had  been  gardes  de  la  marine  would  never  serve 
cheerfully  with,  and  still  less  under,  officers  who  had  not  come 
from  their  own  school,  which  led  to  much  ill-feeling  when  it  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  regular  corps  in  war  time  by 
the  so-called  ojficiers  Ileus.  There  has  never  been  any  such  class 
feeling  in  our  navy.  Whatever  their  social  origin  might  be,  King's 
officers  were  King's  officers,  and  an  order  was  an  order  to  be 
obeyed  by  the  son  of  the  duke,  though  it  came  from  the  son  of  the 
tailor,  because  prompt  obedience  was  "the  service."  Subject  to 
the  rule  that  a  man  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  his 
navy,  the  King  could  take  his  officer  where  he  found  him,  un- 
trammelled by  rules  as  to  pedigree  or  education  in  a  particu- 
lar school.  To  take  Mr.  Carlyle's  metaphorical  distinction  be- 
tween the  Independent  and  the  Presbyterian,  ours  has  been  the 
order  of  the  forest-tree,  theirs  the  order  of  the  clipped  yew.  The 
French,  to  be  sure,  have  never  understood  any  order  which  was  not 
of  the  clipped  yew  kind.  Ours  is  the  nobler,  the  better,  and 
the  fuller  of  resource.  It  would  be  a  fatal  turning  to  the  worser 
course,  if  we  were  now  to  resign  the  right  to  use  the  service  of 
Cook  Campbell,  or  Jack  Larmour.  Of  course,  if  such  men  are 
no  longer  produced,  our  freedom  will  not  avail  us ;  but  if  the  race 
cannot  beget  them,  neither  will  it  beget  Boscawen,  I'lodney,  or 
Dundonald. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC-HALLS. 

WITH  regard  to  the  controversy  now  going  on  in  the  daily 
])ress  on  the  subject  of  theatres  and  music-halls,  it  may 
be  as  well  that  the  reading  public  should  understand  something 
of  the  historj'  and  conditions  of  these  two  classes  of  places  of 
public  resort.  The  genesis,  the  method,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
two  are  so  different  that  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  a  civic 
body  can  see  any  good  purpose  in  endeavouring  to  make  their  aim 
a  common  one,  as  is  suggested  in  the  draft  Theatres  and  Music- 
Halls  Bill  of  the  London  County  Council.  The  ditierence  be- 
tween them  IS  simply  this — that,  whilst  the  theatre  has  grown  up 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Crown,  the  music-hall  sprang  up  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Old  Bailey.  In  so  far  as  the  Statute  book  is  con- 
cerned, there  were,  up  till  1737,  no  Acts  dealing  with  the  stage, 
except  the  sumptuary  enactments  from  Edward  IV.  to 
Henry  VIII.,  in  which  "players  in  their  interludes"  were  ex- 
empted from  the  penalties  attaching  to  persons  wearing  clothing 
not  allowed  to  their  degree;  the  vagrant  laws,  which  included 
players  not  complying  with  legal  conditions  laid  down,  and  a 
Statute  of  James  1.  forbidding  actors  to  use  profane  language. 
In  1737  the  Act  10  George  II.  cap.  28,  passed  in  1736,  after 
having  been  before  the  House  of  Commons  for  over  two  years, 
came  into  force  ;  this,  with  an  amending  Act  in  1787,  28 
George  III.  cap.  30,  conferring  pov.-er  on  local  justices  to  give 
theatrical  licences  for  limited  periods  throughout  the  country, 
continued  in  force  up  to  1843,  whence  the  6  &  7  Vict.  cap.  68 
still  controls  the  management  of  theatres,  subject  to  certain 
structural  powers  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Acts.  Now 
as  to  the  music-halls.  These  became  first  officially  recognized  by 
the  Act  of  1747,  25  George  II.  cap.  36,  under  a  title  which  tells  a 
story  for  itself.  "An  Act  for  the  better  preventing  Thefts  and 
Robberies  and  for  regulating  Places  of  Public  Entertainment, 


and  punishing  Persons  keeping  Disorderly  Houses."  Here  the 
places  of  entertainment  are  certainly  sandwiched  between  un- 
desirable company,  and  suggest  by  their  juxtaposition  a  low 
place  in  the  scale  of  civic  economy.  The  only  argument 
to  the  contrary  might  be  the  analogy  of  an  abortive  Bill, 
promoted  by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  smuggle  in  a  clause  giving  jurisdic- 
tion over  theatres  into  a  Bill  whose  title  showed  that  its 
purpose  was  to  regulate  the  prevention  of  floods  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  stacking  of  piles  of  timber  on  wharves,  &c.  The 
second  clause  of  this  Act  of  1747  sets  forth  its  object,  one  which 
does  not  bear  high  testimony  to  the  then  character  of  such  houses: 
— "And  whereas  the  multitude  of  places  of  entertainment  for  the 
lower  sort  of  people  is  another  great  cause  of  thefts  and  rob- 
beries," &c.  From  the  terms  of  this  Act,  however,  licensed 
theatres  are  entirely  excluded.  As  in  1737,  when  the  first 
theatre  Act  was  passed,  there  were  only  six  theatres  in  London, 
and  as  in  1843,  hefore  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  that  year,  there 
were  only  seven  licensed  theatres,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that  the 
demand  for  theatrical  performances  did  not,  in  the  past  at  all 
events,  even  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  tlie  population.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1843  experiment  was  tried. 
Licences  were  given  to  the  owners  of  all  respectable  places 
who  desired  them  ;  and,  as  the  net  result,  twenty-four  places 
were  licensed  as  theatres — namely,  seventeen  theatres  and  seven 
saloons.  At  this  time,  although  there  was  no  condition  against 
smoking  or  drinking  in  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  these  practices  were  forbidden  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
saloons  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ruled  that  the  entrances  to  the 
stage  should  not  be  through  the  bars  or  taprooms  of  the  taverns 
to  which  they  were  attached,  and  that  no  drinking  or  smoking 
should  be  allowed  during  the  hours  of  performance.  In  1845  the 
restriction  as  to  drinking  was  altered  to  allow  refreshments  to  be 
served  between  the  acts  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  concession, 
before  1 866  every  one  of  these  saloons — as  saloons — disappeared  ; 
four  became  regular  theatres,  and  the  remainder  were  converted  to 
other  purposes.  The  ex])eriment  of  licensing  saloons  under  sober 
conditions,  thus  proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  showed  that  half  a 
century  ago  the  public  feeling  was  against  a  revival  of  the  old 
Cockpit  days — a  revival  which  it  would  almost  seem  that  the 
County  Council  are  anxious  to  promote  by  uniting  facilities  for 
smoking  and  drinking  with  the  drama  proper.  From  1843 
1866  the  number  of  theatres — some  twenty-four  or  twenty-five — 
remained  constant;  but  since  that  time  the  number  has  more 
than  doubled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  music-halls  given 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
1866  is  forty-one.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  increased  to 
more  than  five  hundred  ! 

Even  a  slight  consideration  of  the  above  facts  .should  make  any 
thinking  person  hesitate  before  breaking  down  the  barrier  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  places  of  amusement.  Testimony  was 
borne,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  Spencer  Ponsouby  as  to  the  "great  will- 
ingness "  of  managers  of  theatres  "  to  follow  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's directions  and  advice  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
inspection  of  theatres."  The  same  authority  also  bore  the  follow- 
ing witness,  which  speaks  for  itself: — "It  must  also  be  men- 
tioned that,  for  the  few  j-ears  after  1843,  when  theatrical  saloons 
were  first  licensed,  many  more  complaints  were  made  against 
them  than  against  the  theatres.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
suspend  their  licences,  or  to  grant  them  for  a  very  limited  time, 
so  as  to  keep  the  managers  in  check  ;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
has  gladly  conceded  from  time  to  time  to  the  saloon  proprietors 
the  privilege  of  converting  them  into  regular  theatres."  This 
further  witness  was  also  given  by  the  same  authority  : — "The 
diffi^rence  between  theatres  and  music-halls  is  this — that  at  the 
former  the  dramatic  element  is  the  chief  feature,  and  the  refresh- 
ment very  subordinate  ;  whereas  at  the  music-halls  the  perform- 
ances are  entirely  accessory  to  the  drinking,  smoking,  and  refresh- 
ments." 

The  serious  question  for  present  consideration,  therefore,  is  this 
— What  would  be  the  effect  of  suddenly  multiplying  the  fifty  odd 
theatres  of  London  into  five  hundred  and  fifty — with  the  experi- 
eenc  that  the  first  experiment  of  making  music-hall-theatres  was 
a  failure  as  to  discipline,  and  failure  as  to  even  continuity  of 
existence  ?  It  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  in  live  hundred 
out  of  these  five  hundred  and  fifty  theatres  the  traffic  in  drink 
would  be  the  direct  and  paramount  object  of  their  managers, 
since  it  is  from  such  traffic  that  they  must  look  for  the  major 
part  of  their  profits,  and  since  without  this  attraction  they 
could  not  in  the  main  exist.  The  cry  of  free-trade  in  theatrical 
amusements  which  is  raised  in  some  quarters  seems  abso- 
lutely out  of  place.  From  their  representations  in  1866  and 
at  present,  the  managers  of  theatres  have  no  objection  to  the 
multiplication  of  theatres — that  is,  to  the  converting  of  the  music- 
hall  into  the  theatre  and  subject  to  theatre  conditions — but  they 
do  object  to  the  theatre  being  turned  into  the  music-hall — that  is, 
a  place  where  smoking  and  drinking  are  permitted  during  the 
performance.  We  leave  out  entirely  from  the  argument  the 
necessary  degradation  of  the  drama  proper,  and  the  entire  loss  of 
its  efficacy  as  a  teaching  medium,  or  rather  as  a  medium  through 
which  great  lessons  can  be  learned. 
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THE  PKOTECTIOX  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 

A SHORT  Bill  which,  should  it  become  law,  will  be  known  as 
"The  Wild  Birds  Protection  Act,  1891,"  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  member 
for  York,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which,  as  it  was  originally 
drawn,  was  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  law  to  eggs  as  well  as 
to  the  parent  birds.  Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this  Bill 
owing  to  the  preposterous  design  of  the  "Naturalists'  Publishing 
Company,  of  liirmingham,"  to  undertake  an  "  Oological  expedi- 
tion to  the  land  of  the  Great  Auk  "  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  despatch 
au  "  experienced  oologist  "  to  trespass  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
in  search  of  birds'  eggs,  of  which  we  were  told,  "  if  the  season  is 
a  pretty  fair  one,  a  haul  of  at  least  20,000  (including  many 
beautiful  and  rare  varieties)  may  be  expected  "  ;  a  design  which, 
tlianks  to  the  efibrts  of  Lord  Lilford  and  Mr.  Wilson  Koble,  who 
exposed  it  in  the  Times,  hae,  perhaps  luckily  for  the  experienced 
oologist  in  question,  been  abandoned.  That  a  suggestion  such  as 
this  could  be  made  in  all  seriousness,  as  was  apparently  the  case, 
will  no  doubt  satisfy  many  that  Mr.  Pease's  Bill  is  urgently  needed. 
Yet,  though  we  are  entirely  in  sympathy  w  ith  hira  in  his  en- 
deavour to  preserve  our  rarer  and  more  harmless  birds,  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  serious  doubts  whether  the  proposals  embodied 
in  his  Bill  would,  if  they  had  become  law,  have  had  the  desired 
effect ;  for,  like  Lord  Lilford,  we  "  rather  dread  any  legislative 
action  in  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  birds'  eggs,"  and  we  were 
therefore  pleased  to  see  his  announcement  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday 
last  that,  owing  to  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  form 
of  his  Bill,  especially  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  eggs,  he  had 
put  it  down  for  a  later  period  of  the  session,  and  in  the  meantime 
intends  to  remodel  it. 

The  law  as  it  stands,  though  no  doubt  capable  of  great 
improvement,  is  a  powerful  weapon  if  properly  used,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  enforced  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
good  argument  for  its  alteration.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be 
amended,  we  should  prefer  that  the  amendment  should  be  in  the 
direction  of  more  stringent  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
parent  birds,  and  that  many  birds  which  are  now  omitted  from 
the  schedule  of  specially  protected  species  should  be  included  in 
the  new  Act  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Pease  orginally  proposed,  that 
protection  should  be  given  to  all  wild  birds'  eggs  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  species.  For  it  is  demon- 
strable that  in  the  case  of  most  birds,  if  the  parents  are  protected, 
the  species  is  in  little  danger  of  extinction.  No  doubt,  however, 
many  of  our  rarer  birds,  and  notably  those  that  breed  in  clifls 
and  other  open  situations,  suffer  terribly  from  the  ravages  of 
"  collectors,"  a  race  with  whom  we  have  no  sympathy,  and  many 
of  whom,  having  more  money  than  brains,  are  willing  to  give 
large  prices  for  specimens  of  the  eggs  of  "rare"  birds  if 
guaranteed  to  be  "  British."  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
congratulation  if  a  law  could  be  devised  which  would  reach  the 
•  collectors,  who,  being  receivers,  are  far  worse  than  the  actual 
thieves.  Yet  much  of  this  destruction  might  be  prevented 
under  the  law  as  it  stands,  as,  indeed,  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  the  birds  breeding  on  the  Fame  Islands,  for,  as 
the  Lord  Advocate  pointed  out  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  in  the  House,  "oologists  are  not  yet  exempt  from  the  general 
law  of  trespass,"  and  landowners  have  the  power  of  preventing 
birds'-nestiiig  if  they  care  to  use  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  very 
many  landowners,  especially  if  they  are  game  preservers,  are  the 
greatest  offenders  in  the  matter  of  bird  destruction,  and,  by 
encouraging  their  gamekeepers  to  destroy  all  birds  which  they 
consider  "  vermin,"  have  practically  exterminated  many  of  our 
native  species,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  all  birds,  whether 
included  in  the  schedule  or  not,  are,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
•existing  "Wild  Birds  I'rotection  Act,"  entitled  to  a  close  time 
from  March  i  to  August  I.  To  take  only  one  example :  the  "  owl," 
which  is  named  in  the  schedule  ;  no  particular  species  is  mentioned, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  concluded  that  all  are  intended ;  yet  game- 
keepers destroy  owls  ruthlessly  during  the  close  season  without 
fear  of  prosecution.  Tlie  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  law  has, 
in  most  places,  been  allowed  to  become  practically  a  dead-letter, 
owing,  we  imagine,  to  the  fact  that  no  one  is  appointed  to  see  that 
its  provisions  are  enforced,  for  as  usual  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness is  nobody's  business,  and  this  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
boldness  with  which  the  captures  of  rare  birds  during  the  close 
.season  are  constantly  reported.  That  close  times  can  be  enforced 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  coarse  fish,  which  in  open  waters  at  all 
events  were  until  quite  recently  considered  by  the  multitude  fair 
game  at  any  time,  are  now  most  efficiently  protected. 

As  it  is  Mr.  Pease's  intention  to  remodel  his  Bill  we  do  not 
propose  to  criticise  the  draft  which  is  now  before  the  public 
further  th:ui  by  saying  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  by 
what  principle  of  selection  he  decided  on  "  the  sixty  or  seventy 
kind  of  eggs"— we  quote  from  his  letter  to  the  rtwfs— which  he 
proposed  "  to  abandon  to  the  ravages  of  the  birds'-nesting  boy," 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  if,  as  is  his  declared  intention,  "he 
obtains  "  the  best  advice  he  can,"  his  second  schedule  will  be  very 
materially  altered  when  next  his  Bill  is  published.  We  hope, 
however,  that  among  the  authorities  whose  advice  he  proposes 
to  take  he  does  not  number  his  Norfolk  correspondent,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  startling  statement  that  in  looking  round  the 
London,  Norwich,  and  Cambridge  markets  this  winter  he  always 
saw,  amongst  other  birds,  hoopoes,  nightjars,  and  sand  grouse — 
killed,  as  he  would  lead  us  to  believe,  in  this  country — not  to 
mention  great  bustards,  which  are  also  included  in  his  list,  for 


although,  as  is  well  known,  there  has  been  a  considerable  immi- 
gration of  bustards  this  winter,  they  have  certainly  not  been  so 
plentiful  as  to  find  their  way  into  the  markets  as  ordinary 
articles  of  commerce. 

In  conclusion,  we  most  heartily  endorse  Lord  Lilford's  opinion 
that  if  the  egg  question  is  to  be  dealt  with,  the  most  simple  way 
of  dealing  with  it  would  be  to  make  the  taking  of  all  British 
birds'  eggs,  with  about  eight  or  nine  exceptions,  a  penal  offence, 
unless  such  taking  was  effected  with  the  express  permission  of  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  the  lands  upon  which  the  nests  were 
situated,  and  we  commend  this  suggestion  to  Mr.  Pease's  most 
careful  consideration. 


LADY  BOUNTIFUL. 

THE  feeling  of  the  age  against  conventionality  may  be  carried 
too  far.  We  are  not  thmking  of  the  miserable,  commonplace 
vulgarities  of  Ibsen,  of  a  descent  to  which  Mr.  Pinero  is,  of  course, 
incapable ;  but  we  perceive  with  regret  in  the  English  dramatist 
a  tendency  to  make  his  chief  aim  the  doing  of  that  which  has 
not  been  done  before.  If  this  be  the  main  object  of  playwrights 
the  world  is  all  before  them  where  to  choose.  They  may  leave 
their  hero  and  heroine  at  the  tops  of  lamp-posts  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  street,  and  this  will  have  all  the  charm  of  absolute 
novelty  ;  but  conjoined  to  their  desire  for  anything  if  only  it  is  new 
is  an  eccentric  thirst  to  find  something  noteworthy  in  the  essentially 
commonplace.  A  wealthy  young  woman,  guided  by  no  compre- 
hensible motive,  shilly-shallies  with  her  lover  and  takes  seven 
years  to  make  up  her  mind  to  mairy  an  elderly  Queen's  Counsel, 
whom  she  then  deserts  at  the  foot  of  the  altar;  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  a  psychological  study  of  the  subtlest  kind. 
We  have  not  the  very  faintest  idea  why  she  does  not  marry 
her  lover,  or  why  she  does  promise  to  marry  the  old  man 
whom  she  cruelly  deserts.  But  then  it  is  new.  It  has  never 
been  done  before.  Therefore  it  is  admirable.  The  lover  is 
blind  to  his  chance  of  happiness,  and — here  let  us  admit  in 
a  lucid  moment — he  quits  the  house  of  his  cousin,  the  heiress 
on  whom  he  has  been  an  unconscious  pensioner,  believing  that 
his  penniless  father,  another  pensioner,  is  a  millionaire.  But 
we  very  soon  slip  from  this  firm  ground,  the  clear  dramatic 
motive,  and  lind  the  lover  telling  the  girl  to  whom  the  Fates 
should  (and  ultimately  do)  unite  him,  that  he  is  about  to  marry 
somebody  else.  He — Dennis  Heron,  to  give  him  his  name — 
does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  love  the  girl,  Margaret 
Veale,  whom  he  has  just  asked  to  be  his  wife.  He  does  love  his 
cousin,  Camilla  Brent,  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  and  therefore  he 
marries  Margaret.  Y'ou  see,  it  is  new — it  has  never  been  done 
before. 

Truth  to  life  is  a  very  admirable  feature  in  a  drama,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  anything  in  Mr.  Pinero's  new  play 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  is  lacking  in  this  quality.  A  young  man 
of  good  family,  m  Iio  has  lived  luxuriously  all  his  days,  finds  that 
he  must  work  for  his  living,  or  is  at  any  rate  induced  by  pride 
to  do  so.  He  is  a  little  bitter  against  the  girl  who  he  thinks 
has  not  dealt  considerately  with  him  ;  he  is  thrown  into  hourly 
contact  with  another  girl  of  humble  station  who  he  cannot 
help  seeing  cares  for  him.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  he 
should  marry  the  latter.  As  for  "  Lady  Bountiful,"  she  re- 
jects the  suit  of  an  old  friend.  Sir  Kichard  Philliter,  Q.C.,  keeps 
him  dangling  after  her  for  seven  long  years,  till  he  is  nearly 
sLxty,  so  i'ar  as  we  can  make  out,  and  then  consents  to  become 
his  wife.  True  to  life  ?  It  may  be.  Her  heart  is  seared,  per- 
ha])s ;  she  recognizes  his  unswerving  devotion,  and  there  are 
philosophers  who  have  said  that  women  are  ail'ected  and  moved 
by  this.  I'erhaps  it  is  less  true  to  life  that  she,  having,  as  we 
know  she  has,  great  command  over  herself,  should  faint  on  seeing 
the  lover — who,  after  all,  scarcely  was  a  lover — whom  she  has 
not  seen,  or  apparently  heard  of,  for  five  years  (periods  are  well 
defined  in  the  play).  But,  admitting  all  the  truth  to  life, 
we  may  ask  whether  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of  what 
used  to  be  called  dramatic  interest  to  sway  our  emotions  or 
infiuence  our  feelings  ;  to  make  us,  in  fact,  care  two  straws 
how  these  couples  pair  off,  or  whether  they  pair  off  at  all  ? 
Mr.  X.  comes  home  from  business  at  seven  o'clock.  He  finds 
his  wife  placidly  awaiting  his  arrival,  and  she  greets  him  with  a 
very  chaste  salute,  a  lingering  formality.  They  dress  and  dine, 
after  which,  perhaps,  they  have  a  little  music — very  little  music 
indeed  in  the  average  family — or  a  game  at  cards,  or  possibly 
devote  themselves  to  what  they  and  their  friends  are  pleased  to 
accept  as  conversation  ;  or  perhaps  the  happy  couple  are  left  alone 
and  Mr.  X.  goes  to  sleep  over  the  paper.  Such  evenings  are 
common  in  thousands  of  families;  they  might  easily  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  and  they  would  be  incontestably  true  to  life. 
But  we  do  not  think  that  the  exposition  would  be  very  dramatic. 

Let  us  have  character  by  ail  means  ;  but  this  must  not  be  to 
the  exclusion  of  story,  and,  in  fact,  what  we  want  is  story  sus- 
tained by  character — a  fresh  and  ell'ective  plot  carried  on  by  per- 
sonages who  are  not  commonplace,  and  whom  we  recognize  as 
possible  beings.  The  fashion  of  representing  types  of  character 
seems  to  be  quite  extinct  in  dramas  by  modern  writers  of  the 
better  class.  Individuality,  more  or  less  eccentric  and  out  of 
the  way,  is  now  the  object  of  the  playwright's  quest  ;  but  we  are 
not  greatly  concerned  as  to  whether  he  chooses  the  type  or  the 
individual  if  he  will  recognize  one  fact — that  persons  in  whom  we 
I  can  take  no  interest  are  not  interesting.    Psychology  is  a  powerful 
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enemy  to  the  drama  of  the  present  day,  the  reason  being- 
that  Writers  are  weak.  There  never  was  a  more  psychological 
character  than  that  of  Hamlet ;  but  for  all  that  the  designs 
of  the  Danish  Prince  were  perfectly  plain.  He  wanted  to 
find  out  whether  the  King  was  guilty  of  his  brother's  murder, 
and  he  found  out  that  he  was,  and  killed  him  for  that  and 
another  base  act  of  treachery.  But  to  expend  time  on  the 
psychological  study  of  people  who  do  not  know  their  own 
minds  is  very  much  like  pouring  water  into  a  bottomless  pail. 
Moreover — to  come  to  the  matter  immediately  under  considera- 
tion— Mr.  Pinero,  who  sometimes  goes  so  far  out  of  his  way  to 
be  unconventional,  at  other  times  shows  a  reckless  disregard  for 
probability,  and  employs  too  freely  the  "  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence," about  which  another  playwright  told  us  some  while  ago. 
Thus,  Camilla  Brent  had  lost  sight  of  Dennis,  the  husband  now 
of  Margaret,  her  rival,  as  it  were.  But  Margaret's  child  is  taken 
for  an  airing  by  its  nurse,  and  Camilla  meets  it ;  and,  by  a  pre- 
posterously improbable  conjunction  of  circumstances,  ascertains 
its  identity  and  so  tracks  its  parents.  So,  again,  after  an  absence 
of  five  years  in  America,  Dennis  returns  to  England,  to  the  re- 
mote village — for  visiting  which  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
his  reason — on  the  very  evening  before  Camilla's  marriage  to  the 
old  lawyer  whom  she  treats  so  badly.  This  is  not  true  to  life ; 
not,  at  any  rate,  true  to  probabilities.  It  is  a  pandering  to  the 
old  idea  (old,  but,  properly  employed,  at  the  same  time  excellent) 
that  lovers  should  be  married  in  the  last  act.  Lady  Bountiful  is 
su.re  to  create  discussion,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to  see  whether 
any  defenders  of  the  author's  scheme  try  to  explain  away  the  silence 
of  five  years  between  Dennis  and  Camilla.  A  man  who  truly  loves  a 
woman  does  not  let  five  years  pass  without  communicating  with 
her — or  five  months  either.  The  radical  fault  of  the  whole  play, 
indeed,  is  that  these  lovers,  as  it  pleases  the  dramatist  to  repre- 
sent them,  do  not  really  care  for  each  other ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  we  do  not  care  for  them.  The  modern  dramatist  is  so 
hopelessly  on  the  wrong  tack  because  he  declines  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  sentiments  which  sway  human  nature.  We  hear  in 
everyday  life  a  simple  story  of  a  man's  faith  in  and  devotion  for 
a  woman,  of  his  gallant  light  in  the  battle  of  life,  supported 
always  by  reliance  on  her- love  ;  and  we  are  touched.  AVe  feel  a 
gratification  on  hearing  that  their  troubles  are  overcome,  and  that 
they  are  married  happily  at  last.  Perhaps  we  think  they  may  not 
find  matrimony  all  they  have  pictured  it ;  but  that  would  be  the 
fourth  act  of  a  play  in  which  the  curtain  had  descended  on  the 
third.  So,  however,  it  is  on  the  stage.  A  modern  dramatist 
would  have  made  Juliet  marry  Paris  and  started  a  psychological 
investigation  of  Komeo's  regrets.  Let  us  imagine  the  fifth  act  of 
Lady  Bountiful.  The  play  covers  seven  years — let  us  say 
eighteen  months  have  passed  since  the  marriage.  "  If  you  cared 
for  me  all  the  time  as  you  say  you  did,"  we  can  imagine  her 
remarking  on  the  evening  of  a  day  during  which  something  had 
gone  a  little  wrong,  "  I  can't  think  how  you  could  have  led  poor 
Margaret  to  suppose  that  you  cared  for  lier — and  you  must  have 
done  so,  I'm  sure."  "  AVell,  dear,"  he  would  reply,  "  I  don't 
think  we  need  go  into  that ;  but  I  must  say  you  seem  to  forget, 
when  you  begin  to  reproach  me,  that  you  had  promised  to  marry 
Sir  Richard,  and  in  two  minutes  would  have  been  his  wife." 
"  You  know  I  did  not  care  for  poor  Sir  Richard ;  but  for  five 
years  you  made  no  sign,  and  as  for  your  return  and  appearance 
in  church  at  the  very  moment  of  my  marriage,  it  was  so  wonderful 
that  if  it  had  happened  in  a  play  instead  of  in  real  life  people 
would  have  said  it  was  absurd." 

The  conversation  need  not  be  pursued.  We  might  reasonably 
arrive  at  several  unpleasant  developments,  and  we  are  omitting 
all  consideration  of  the  fact  that  this  curious  Lady  Bountiful  is 
marked  by  strikingly  clever  episodes.  There  is  an  air  of  hearti- 
ness about  the  way  in  which  Dennis — played  with  fine  tact  by 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson — buckles  to  his  work  at  the  Riding  Academy, 
where  he  is  employed  as  assistant  to  the  old  dealer  Veale.  The 
motherly  watchfulness  of  Mrs.  Veale  is  excellently  shown  by 
Miss  Dolores  Drummond,  and  her  strong  hint  to  Dennis  that  he 
had  better  go,  because  she  sees  that  Margaret  cares  too  much 
for  him,  is  not  only  true  to  life,  but  sympathetic  as  well ;  and, 
as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  only  when  some  emotion  is  stirred  that 
truth  to  life  is  of  the  least  importance.  We  do  not  care  much  for 
Camilla.  She  does  not  know  her  own  mind,  and  though  we  per- 
ceive that  some  critics  have  found  merit  in  this  state  of  mental  un- 
certainty we  cannot  join  them.  She  scolds  too  much,  and  there  is 
no  sort  of  reason  why,  having  encouraged  the  weaknesses  of  her 
selfish  old  uncle  Roderick,  and  ministered  to  his  extravagance  as 
she  does,  she  should  turn  against  him.  As  a  question  of  acting. 
Miss  Rorke  is  too  emotional.  The  actress  is  scarcely  fulfilling 
the  promise  she  gave.  But  Roderick  is  delightful  in  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  own  disposition  and  his  firm  belief  that  he  is  a 
kindly  and  benevolent  person,  whom  every  one  must  respect  and 
admire.  Mr.  Hare  builds  up  his  studies  of  character  with  artistic 
touches  which,  often  slight  in  themselves,  never  fail  to  tell. 
In  munching  the  grapes  Dennis  has  bought  for  his  sick  wife  the 
old  man  feels  he  is  conferring  quite  a  favour  on  his  thoughtful 
son.  He  is  amusing  but  not  despicable,  for  he  really  does  not 
know,  has  no  idea,  how  mean  and  selfish  he  is.  "  You  still  live 
on  your  niece  ?  "  some  one  says  to  him,  and  he  is  not  angered. 
The  fact  is  badly  stated,  he  thinks,  that  is  all,  and  he  smilingly 
corrects  the  phrase  to  "  the  pecuniary  relations  between  Camilla 
and  myself  remain  undisturbed."  The  most  striking  scene  in  the 
play  is  the  death  of  Margaret  in  the  wretched  basement, 
through  the  windows  of  which  we  see  the  street  above,  for  this  is 


played  with  pure  pathos  by  Miss  Marie  Linden.  Dennis,  whose 
tenderness  and  devotion  to  her  are  touchingly  shown,  is  talking 
to  the  child  in  her  cradle  as  she  has  bade  him  do  ;  slie  watches, 
her  eyes  close,  the  smile  flickers  from  her  lips.  He  looks  round 
to  see  if  he  is  amusing  her,  and  she  is  dead.  This  is  new,  but  its 
value  is  not  in  its  novelty,  but  in  the  deep  sympathy  it  evokes. 
Mr.  Groves  strikes  us  as  far  too  simple-minded'for  a  horse-dealer; 
but  then  he  becomes  a  bankrupt.  We  should  have  expected  it.  The- 
view  of  the  character  is  well  worked  out  nevertheless.  Miss 
Webster  guve  an  amusing  performance  of  a  type  of  servant-girl 
that  is  well  known  ott'  the  stage,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  we  re- 
member, been  seen  on  it.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  plays  with  com- 
mendable ease  as  a  youthful  baronet,  and  good  work  is  done  by 
Mr.  Somerset  as  Sir  Richard  Philliter,  the  very  cruelly-] ilted 
lawyer.  We  recognize  no  advantage  in  having  the  last  'scene- 
in  the  church,  and  comedy  in  these  walls  will  seem  to  very 
many  visitors  grievously  out  of  place.  Mr.  Hare  seldom  errs  in 
matters  of  taste,  but  he  has  erred  here.  The  act  might  have  been 
quite  as  well  conducted  outside,  apart  from  the  question  of  paining 
devout  spectators,  and  the  expedient  of  dropping  the  curtain  for- 
a  moment  to  represent  the  lapse  of  a  night  is  clumsy.  AA'e  acknow- 
ledge the  excellence  of  the  dialogue,  but,  for  the  reasons  which 
have  been  indicated,  cannot  regard  the  play  as  one  which  satisfies 
dramatic  requirements. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  run  upon  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
was  stopped,  at  least  temporarily,  last  week  only  by  the  sus- 
pension of  all  business  for  five  days,  marks  a  more  acute  stage  in 
the  long  crisis  through  which  the  Argentine  Republic  is  passing. 
The  bank  is  older  than  the   Argentine  National  Bank,  and  is 
hardly  second  to  it  in  importance.    It  is  the  State  bank  of  the 
Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  it  is  closely  connected,  too,  with 
the   National   Government.      It  has   been   scandalously  mis- 
managed for  some  years  past,  and  in  consequence  has  fallen  into- 
utter  discredit.     For  a  considerable  time  its  customers  have 
been  withdrawing  their  accounts  from  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
National  Bank,  and    transferring  them  to  the   foreign  banks 
doing  business  in  Buenos  Ayres.    To  stop  this,  and  compel  the 
public  to  transfer  once  more  their   deposits  from  the  foreign 
banks  to  the  two  State  banks,  was  the  object  of  the  taxation  lately 
imposed  upon  the  foreign  banks,  amounting  to  2  per  cent,  on 
their  deposits,  and  lo  per  cent,  on  their  profits.    The  tax  has  not 
had  the  desired  effect,  as  every  competent  person  foresaw  that  it 
would  not ;  on  the  contrary,  the  withdrawals  of  accounts  recently 
degenerated  into  an  actual  run.    The  Government,  knowing  that 
the  suspension  of  the  bank  would  have  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences, applied  to  the  foreign  banks  for  a  loan  of  20  millions  of 
dollars  in  paper.    The  foreign  banks,  as  already  said,  have  at 
present  exceptionally  large  deposits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  in  a  position,  therefore,  to  make  the  loan ;  but  ap- 
parently they  pointed  out  to  the  Government  that  the  new  tax 
of  2  per  cent,  upon  their  deposits  was  an  inducement  to  depositors 
to  withdraw  the  money  from  them ;  that,  therefore,  they  could 
not  risk  making  a  large  loan  to  the  Government  when  there 
might  be  a  run  upon  themselves  ;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  understood 
from  the  brief  telegrams  that  have  been  received,  they  offered  to 
make  the  loan  if  the  tax  of  2  per  cent,  was  repealed.  Congress 
not  being  in  session  at  present    the  Government   could  not 
comply,  and  thus  the  loan  negotiations  broke  oS".    The  Govern- 
ment then,  to  save  the  bank,  ordered  that  all  the  banks,  the 
Custom  House,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  should  be  closed  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week.    A  meeting  of  merchants 
was  called  to  consider  the  situation,  and  it  was  decided  to  open 
a  subscription  for  a  loan  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.    It  is 
added  that  25  millions  were  almost  immediately  subscribed; 
but  on  Sunday  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  prolong  the 
suspension  of  business  for  three  days  more.    In  short,  the  Govern- 
ment appears  resolved  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  bank  by  any 
means  that  may  be  necessary.    But  ho\v  utter  is  the  panic  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  measures  which  the  Government  has  had  to 
recur  to.     Naturally  the  panic  has  very  much  depressed  the 
European  Stock  Exchanges,  since  it  must  necessarily  aggravate 
the  difficulties  of  the  great  financial  houses  already  embarrassed 
by  the  breakdown  of  Argentine  credit.    There  appears,  however^ 
to  be  no  reason  to  fear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  out- 
come of  the  crisis,  the  agreement  signed  last  week  by  Dr.  Plaza 
on  the  part  of  the  Argentine  Government  and  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Morgan  &  Co.  on  the  part  of  the  London  Committee  will 
be  afiected.    The  Government  has  bound  itself  by  this  agree- 
ment not  to  add  to  its  foreign  debt  for  three  years,  and  also  to 
cancel  during  each  of  the  three  years  15  millions  of  dollars  of  out- 
standing paper-money,  on  condition  that  its  creditors  accept  payment 
for  the  three  years  in  new  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  and 
being  specially  secured  by  the  Customs  revenue — being,  indeed, 
receivable  in  payment  of  Customs  duties.    It  is  sometimes  argued 
that  the  new  loan  which  the  Government  has   asked  for  in 
Buenos  Ayres  is  an  infringement  of  the  agreement,  but  that  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  No  Government  could  be  expected  to  pledge 
itself  "not  to  borrow  for  so  long  a  period  as  three  years,  since  it 
could  not  foresee  what  might  happen.  A  great  insurrection  might 
break  out,  or  the  country  might  be  involved  in  foreign  war,  or 
a  thousand  accidents  might  occur  which  would  render  a  loan 
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absolutely  inevitable.  It  is  also  sometimes  said  that,  if  the 
Government  were  to  issue  more  inconvertible  paper  (as  it  would 
have  to  do  if  the  loan  were  not  made),  that  would  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  agreement.  But  the  Government  has  not  bound 
itself  to  issue  no  more  inconvertible  paper ;  what  it  is  pledged 
to  is  that  it  will  cancel  in  the  next  three  years  forty-tive 
million  dollars  of  existing  paper.  It  could  not  be  expected  to 
bind  itself  not  to  issue  paper,  whatever  might  happen.  In  a 
•case  of  grave  emergency,  self-preservation  would  compel  it  to 
issue  paper,  notwithstanding  any  promises  it  might  have  entered 
into.  The  action  of  the  Government,  then,  does  not  affect  the 
London  agreement,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  lessen  its  ability 
to  fulfil  the  agreement.  If  the  run  upon  the  Provincial  Bank  is 
followed  by  a  run  upon  the  National  Bank,  or  if  in  any  way  the 
panic  of  last  week  breaks  out  again,  then  the  Government  may 
have  to  issue  more  inconvertible  paper,  which  would  cause  it  still 
more  to  depreciate.  And  if  the  crisis  grows  worse  and  worse, 
the  revenue  may  fall  off  so  seriously  that  the  Government  may 
not  be  in  a  position  to  cancel  the  15  millions  during  the  current 
year.  That  is  a  possible,  and,  perhaps,  not  a  very  improbable, 
eventuality,  and  it  will  be  well  if  the  creditors  of  the  Argentine 
Eepublic  prepare  themselves  for  it.  But  if  the  Government  fails 
to  keep  its  engagements,  only  because  circumstances  have  proved 
too  strong  for  it,  its  creditors  will  not  be  unreasonable.  They 
-will  require,  of  course,  proof  that  it  does  its  best  to  keep  its 
word;  that  it  economizes  in  every  direction,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  increases  its  revenue ;  but  they  will  not  expect  from  it 
the  impossible.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
•difficulties,  or  those  that  may  occur  in  the  immediate  future,  should 
interfere  with  the  ultimate  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  signed 
last  week. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  February  again  show  that  trade 
has  suffered  from  the  crisis  through  which  nearly  every  commer- 
cial country  is  passing.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
about  7i  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  but  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  increased  imports  of  wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
value  of  the  exports  has  fallen  off  about  3  per  cent,  compared 
with  February  of  last  year. 

The  value  of  money  has  fallen  during  the  week,  although  the 
Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  going  on. 
Speculation  is  at  a  standstill,  and  trade  is  less  active ;  therefore, 
there  is  but  a  small  demand  while  the  supply  is  ample. 

During  the  week  there  has  been  a  slight  recovery  in  the  price 
of  silver  to  45y^|T|^.  per  ounce.  The  demand  is  chietiy  on  Indian 
account,  and  as  the  selling  from  America  has  come  to  an  end, 
the  larger  Indian  purchases  greatly  strengthened  the  market. 
Silver  securities  have  likewise  risen,  especially  Rupee-paper. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement,  which  began  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing and  ended  on  Thursday  evening,  the  banks  were  able  to 
obtain  only  from  2|  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent,  from  Stock  Exchange 
borrowers.  The  account  open  for  the  rise  was  even  smaller  than 
on  previous  recent  settlements ;  and  in  Home  Railway  stocks 
there  was  found  to  be  a  considerable  speculation  for  the  fall, 
many  of  the  stocks  being  so  scarce  that  rates  had  to  be  paid  for 
postponing  delivery.  AVithin  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  consequence, 
carrying-over  rates  in  all  departments  were  very  light.  Practi- 
cally all  this  means  that  for  the  time  being  speculation  has  come 
to  a  standstill,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  state  of 
the  Argentine  Republic.  There  is  a  hope  amongst  those  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  Republic  that  the  resolute  action 
of  the  Government  will  restore  confidence  to  the  public.  As  the 
Government  has  shown  that  it  will  support  the  banks  at  any  cost, 
the  public,  it  is  hoped,  will  cease  witlidrawing  their  deposits,  and 
■even  return  many  of  those  taken  out.  If  so,  there  will  be  a 
gradual  improvement  in  business,  but  it  must  be  very  gradual. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  acute  panic  which  has  threatened  to  destroy 
the  two  great  State  banks,  and  compelled  all  business  to  be 
suspended  for  nearly  a  week,  has  caused  a  very  great  fall  in  all 
Argentine  securities.  Indeed,  the  fall  is  not  correctly  represented 
by  the  quotations,  for  a  large  amount  of  stock  could  not  be  sold 
at  anything  like  the  prices  quoted.  The  run  in  Paris  upon  the 
Banque  des  Depots  has  also  added  to  the  apprehensions  felt ;  and 
distrust  here  at  home  continues,  although  the  alarmist  rumours 
of  last  week  and  the  week  before  have  ceased.  Home  Railway 
stocks  have  also  given  way,  although  the  traffics  are  satisfactory  ; 
^and  the  foreign  department  has  been  nearly  as  lifeless  as  every 
other.  The  dividend  announced  by  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  has  caused  great  disappointment.  For  the  whole  year 
the  holders  of  Preferred  Ordinary  stock  only  get  2|percent., instead 
of  3  per  cent,  to  which  they  are  entitled;  and  the  Deferred  Ordinary 
holders  get  only  i  per  cent.  At  one  time  there  was  a  very  sharp 
fall  in  the  stock  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  the  Company 
has  suffered  exceptionally  from  the  strike  and  from  the  bad 
weather,  while  it  has  not  yet  derived  the  full  benefit  from  the 
opening  of  tlie  Forth  Bridge.  There  has  also  been  a  continued 
fall  in  Trust  shares,  mainly  due,  of  course,  to  the  belief  that  they 
are  too  heavily  interested  in  Argentine  securities,  and  that  many 
of  the  Trusts  are  supported  by  other  Trusts. 

The  Banque  des  Depots  et  des  Comptes-Courants  has  been 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  Minister  of  Finance  for  assistance.  It 
has  a  capital  of  about  17  millions  of  francs  fully  paid,  and  some- 
thing over  60  millions  of  francs  callable.  It  is  said  to  have  lost 
by  entering  into  Syndicates  for  Argentine  and  other  issues  about 
a  million  sterling— that  is  to  say,  the  whole  paid  up  capital  and 
7  or  8  millions  of  francs  besides.  It  has  about  68  millions  of 
francs  in  deposits,  and  only  about  8  millions  in  cash.    It  is  under- 


stood that  an  advance  has  been  made  to  it  amounting  to  60  millions 
of  francs. 

The  speech  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  tlie 
shareholders'  meeting  on  Thursday  has  given  great  satisfaction 
in  the  City.  The  Baring  liabilities  have  been  reduced  from 
21  millions  to  10,172,000/.,  of  which  only  about  3i  millions  are 
to  the  public,  the  rest  being  due  to  the  Bank.  The  realizable 
assets  amount  to  about  6k  millions.  Other  assets,  chiefly  South 
American,  he  believes,  will  yield  a  surplus. 


During  the  week  the  Government  broker  has  been  buying  Con- 
sols largely,  and  there  has  been  in  consequence  a  sharp  rise.  They 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  96,  arise  compared  with  Thursday 
of  last  week  of  i.  In  Rupee-paper  there  has  also  been  a  rise  of 
from  J  to  I,  the  Four  per  Cents  closing  on  Thursday  at  75,  an 
advance  of  I,  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  at  77I,  an 
advance  of  j.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  has  been  an  advance 
of  2  in  Great  Eastern,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  94^.  Quite 
recently  the  traffic  returns  on  this  line  have  been  exceedingly 
good,  owing,  it  is  believed,  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the 
suburban  traffic.  In  consequence  there  is  a  considerable  specu- 
lation for  the  rise.  The  ordinary  investor  would,  therefore,  do 
well  to  be  upon  his  guard.  Most  other  Home  Railway  stocks 
declined.  Great  Western,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday  at 
1 59^,  a  fall  of  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at  114^,  a  fall  of  h  In  North 
British  Ordinary  Preferred  and  Deferred  there  was  a  fall  of  as 
much  as  3,  owing,  as  stated  above,  to  the  imsatisfactory  dividend 
announcement.  Preferred  closed  at  65^,  and  the  Deferred  at  4I:|-. 
The  decline  in  bank  shares  has  continued  during  the  week. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the  collapse  of 
speculation  and  the  check  to  trade  will  diminish  profits.  Largely, 
too,  it  is  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  increase  in  the  reserves 
which  is  now  to  bo  made  will  lessen  the  dividends.  That  belief,  in 
our  opinion,  is  mistaken,  for  if  the  reserves  are  increased  the 
supply  of  loanable  capital  will  be  reduced,  and  rates  will  rise  so 
as  to  compensate  the  banks.  London  and  County  closed  on 
Thursday  at  90^,  a  fall  of  li  compared  with  Thursday  of  last 
week.  London  and  Westminster  closed  at  69^,  a  fall  of  I  ;  and 
Union  of  London  closed  at  40^,  also  a  fall  of  I.  There  was  also 
a  sharp  fall  in  brewery  shares.  The  closing  quotation  on  Thurs- 
day in  Allsopp  were  26  to  29 — the  reader  will  note  how  wide  the 
quotation  is — which  was  a  fall  of  as  much  as  7.  Guinness's  stock 
closed  at  300  to  302,  also  a  fall  of  7.  But  by  far  the  heaviest  fall 
lias  been  in  Argentine  securities.  The  1886  loan  closed  on 
Thursday  at  73-^,  a  fall  of  2|  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day ;  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  loan  closed  at  52,  a  fall  of  4 ; 
and  the  National  ( 'edula  "  A  "  scries  closed  at  26^,  a  fall  of  2. 
The  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cent,  loan  of  1882  closed  at  55  to  60,  a 
fall  of  as  much  as  11^;  and  the  wide  quotations  show  that  even 
with  the  fall  dealers  are  unwilling  to  buy.  The  decline  in 
Argentine  Railway  stocks  also  continues.  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Rosario  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  at  120  to  123,  a  fall  of  2; 
and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  closed  at  14S  to  150,  a  fall  of 
5.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  80,  a  fall  of  ; 
and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  73^,  a  fall  of  2.  Chilian  Four 
and  a  Half's  closed  at  88,  a  fall  of  i.  Sir  C.  Tupper's  attack  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  has  naturally  caused  a  sharp 
fall.  The  Guaranteed  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  69 J,  a  fall  of 
4  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday;  and  the  First  Pre- 
ference stock  closed  at  56^,  a  fall  of  3. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  Overture  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  which  opened  the 
first  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society's  seventy-ninth 
season,  last  Thursday  week,  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of 
Rubinstein's  work.  The  themes  are  excellent  for  melody  and 
contrast,  and  the  orchestration  is  throughout  masterly.  Yet  the 
general  impression — in  spite  of  a  careful  performance — was  not 
favourable,  for  the  composer  cannot  conceal  his  incapacity  of 
welding  his  subjects  into  a  homogeneous  vfhole.  In  his  smaller 
works  this  is  not  felt,  and  the  charm  of  his  melodic  inspiration  is 
such  that  in  them  the  defect  is  not  so  much  perceived.  But  in 
more  ambitious  composition  his  diifuseness  and  lack  of  compres- 
sion have  been  from  the  first  fatal,  and  the  Overture  in  this  respect 
is  as  wanting  as  his  earlier  works.  The  other  performances  of  the 
evening,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  familiar  pieces,  were 
not  very  satisfactory.  In  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  the  fine 
tone  of  the  orchestra  was  more  praiseworthy  than  its  execution. 
The  remembrance  of  the  recent  admirable  concerts  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Halle's  Manchester  band  almost  forced  unfavourable 
comparisons,  and  when — as  in  the  playing  of  the  three  opening 
quavers  of  the  first  movement  as  crotchets — anew  reading  was 
ventured  upon,  it  was  not  one  which  can  be  commended.  The 
solo  pianist,  Herr  Stavenhagen,  was  not  heard  at  his  best,  either 
in  Beethoven's  Second  Concerto  or  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  A  flat. 
He  has  latterly  developed  a  habit  of  excessive  use  of  sforzando, 
which  is  peculiarly  irritating,  especially  when  it  is  used  quite 
regardless  of  the  composer's  intentions,  and  the  same  disregard 
of  his  text  was  noticeable  in  his  introduction  of  the  pianoforte 
into  orchestral  tuttis  at  the  end  of  each  movement,  when  the  solo 
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instrument  should  be  silent.  Tlie  best  performances  of  the  even- 
ing were  those  of  Dr.  .MaeUcnzie's  beautiful  incidental  mnsic  to 
Havenswood,  in  whicli  the  inihience  of  the  composers  conducting 
•was  clearly  felt,  and  Mme.  Nordica's  singing  of  Gounod's  "  Plus 
grand  dans  son  obscurity  "  (from  La  Heine  de  Saba)  and  the 
Polacca  from  Mr.  A.  Goring  Thomas's  Esmeralda,  in  both  of 
■which  her  beautiful  voice  and  excellent  vocalization  were  heard 
to  great  advantage. 

The  Crystal  Palace  Concert  last  Saturday  presented  several 
features  of  interest,  chief  among  which  was  the  first  performance 
in  England  of  a  Concerto  by  Herr  Richard  Eurmeister,  the  solo 
part  in  which  was  played  by  the  composer's  wife.  Herr  Eur- 
meister, who  for  the  last  five  years  has  filled  a  post  at  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  in  Ealtimore,  is  practically  unknown  in 
this  country  as  a  composer ;  but  the  Concerto  played  last  Satur- 
day lias  achieved  considerable  success  in  Germany  and  America. 
So  far  as  a  single  hearing  of  such  an  intricate  worlc  would  allow 
an  opinion  to  be  formed,  it  is  the  kind  of  music  which  looks  best 
upon  paper ;  it  contains  much  that  is  interesting,  and  its  con- 
struction is  peculiarly  elaborate,  but  the  general  effect  is  diffuse, 
and  the  orchestration  is  thick  and  incoherent.  The  Lento  and 
the  final  "  Alia  Marcia  "  pleased  most ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  performance — as  far  as  the  orchestra  was  concerned — ■ 
was  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark,  the  strings  in  particular  being 
quite  unworthy  of  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Manns's  band.  The  solo 
part  was  admirably  played  by  Madame  Eurmeister-Petersen,  who 
IS  evidently  an  artist  of  real  merit.  Another  novelty  in  the  same 
concert  was  Berlioz's  Eallad  for  Female  Chorus  and  Orchestra, 
"  La  Mort  d'0pb(5lie " — the  second  of  the  three  choral  works 
published  as  "  Tristia."  The  Ballad  is  pathetic,  but  not  very 
striking  in  character,  and  its  effect  was  much  spoilt  by  being  sung 
to  a  ludicrous  English  version.  Much  finer  was  the  performance 
of  the  same  composer's  Funeral  March  for  the  last  scene  of 
Hamlet — the  third  of  the  "  Tristia  " — which  immediately  followed 
the  Ballad.  In  this  Berlioz  is  at  his  best,  and  the  playing  of  the 
liand  did  much  to  remove  the  disagreeable  impression  created  by 
the  Concerto.  The  concert  ended  with  a  performance  of  Act  iii. 
of  Taniihdimr,  in  which  the  principal  parts  were  taken  by  Miss 
Thudichum — whose  immense  improvement  of  late  was  once  more 
very  striking — Messrs.  Barriiigton  Foote  and  Lloyd.  The 
soloists  were  excellent,  but  the  chorus  was  repeatedly  woefully 
out  of  tune.        '  ' 

The  announcement  of  the  performance  of  a  "Revised  Edition" 
of  Brahms's  Trio  in  E  major.  Op.  8,  at  the  Popular  Concert  last 
Monday  hardly  conveyed  an  adequate  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  treatment  which  the  composer  has  bestowed  upon  the  work, 
nor  was  full  justice  done  to  it  by  the  programme-book,  which 
merely  stated  that  it  had  been  revised,  and  was  now  performed 
"with  the  advantages  of  the  composer's  retouches.  A  comparison 
of  the  two  versions  shows  that  at  least  half  of  the  Trio  has  been 
entirely  re-written,  and  nearly  every  page  has  been  more  or  less 
altered.  The  chief  amount  of  new  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
first  and  last  movements,  both  of  which  are  much  compressed 
and  rewritten.  The  Scherzo  has  been  least  altei-ed,  and  the 
Adagio,  though  re-touched  throughout,  and  with  an  important 
episode  omitted,  remains  in  form  much  as  it  was  previously. 
The  work  as  it  stands  is  undoubtedly  immensely  improved  ;  but 
the  earlier  version  will  always  be  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
pronounced  individuality  the  composer  displayed  at  .•30  early  a 
period  of  his  career.  Monday's  performance  would  have  gone 
far  to  win  a  success  for  a  less  important  composition.  It  was 
played  by  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann,  Dr.  Joachim,  and  Signor 
Piatti  with  an  amount  of  spirit  and  breadth  of  interpretation 
which  spoke  volumes  for  the  painstaking  preparation  which  must 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  same  qualities  were  notice- 
able in  Miss  Zimmermann's  admirable  performance  of  three  of 
Henselt's  Studies,  and  of  the  Pianoforte  part  of  Bach's  Concerto 
for  two  Violins,  in  which  latter  work  she  accompanied  Dr. 
Joachim  and  Seiior  Arbos,  the  Spanish  violinist,  who  was  heard  on 
this  occasion  lor  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  Although  his 
graceful  and  delicate  style  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of 
Dr.  Joachim,  the  performance  was  extremely  good,  and  the  last 
movement  had  to  be  repeated.  Miss  Zimmermann  was  also 
encored  after  her  solos,  when  she  played  Henselt's  Study  La 
Gondola.  The  vocalist  was  Friiulein  Fillunger,  whose  singing  of 
songs  by  Brahms  and  Schubert  was  not  the  least  agreeable  feature 
of  one  of  the  best  concerts  of  the  present  series. 

At  the  Each  Choir's  thirty-sixth  public  concert,  which  took  place 
at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  several  novelties  were 
brought  forward.  The  choir,  though  mainly  devoting  its  energies 
to  the  performance  of  works  by  the  composer  whose  name  it  bears, 
is  nothing  if  not  eclectic,  and  in  producing  a  Mass  by  a  young 
English  composer  it  has  shown  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  might 
well  be  imitated  by  more  important  societies.  Mr.  Arthur  Somer- 
vell, from  whose  peu  tlie  work  performed  last  Tuesday  proceeds,  has 
been  for  the  last  few  years  becoming  generally  known  as  a  writer 
of  graceful  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  which  are  considerably 
above  the  average.  Good  as  his  work  has  been  hitherto,  the 
excellence  of  the  Maes  brought  forward  by  the  Bach  Choir  must 
have  surprised  his  greatest  admirers.  The  music  is  throughout 
charming,  and  the  melody  and  grace  of  the  writing  are  such  that 
its  success  was  signal.  Amongst  most  young  composers  nowadays 
there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  obscurity  and  incoherence, 
but  Mr.  Somervell  seems  to  know  exactly  where  his  strength  lies, 
and  not  to  attempt  more  than  he  can  perform.  He  is  always  clear, 
melodious,  and  fluent ;  his  orchestration  accompanies  the  voices 


without  being  unduly  intrusive,  and  his  vocal  writing  is  grateful  to 
the  singers  and  pleasant  to  the  audience.  Such  music  is  most 
welcome,  and  it  is  especially  satisfactory  to  see  the  possessor  of 
such  a  gift  of  melody  as  Mr.  Somervell  undoubtedly  has  allowing 
it  to  flow  -aninterruptedly,  and  not  letting  it  be  lost  in  that  elabo- 
ration of  details  which  so  often  ends  in  obscurity.  The  Mass  is 
admirably  suited  for  performance  in  church;  indeed,  it  would 
probably  prove  more  eflective  there  than  when  sung  in  a  concert- 
room.  It  was  extremely  well  sung  by  both  chorus  and  soloists, 
the  latter  of  whom  were  Miss  Lehmann,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson,  and 
Messrs.  Houghton  and  Watkin  Mills.  The  choral  singing  through- 
out the  concert  showed  a  marked  improvement  upon  that  at  the 
last  concert  given  by  the  Society,  and  it  was  evident  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  defects  which  were 
then  noticeable.  The  attack,  however,  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  and  more  attention  might  advantageously  be  paid  to 
marks  of  expression.  Besides  the  Mass  the  programme  included 
two  recently  discovered  Offertories  by  Schubert,  which  were  on 
this  occasion  performed  for  the  first  time.  The  first,  "  Intends 
voci  orationis,"  is  set  for  a  Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus;  the  second,  a 
"  Taiitum  Ergo,"  for  Quartet  and  Chorus.  iOf  the  two  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  most  effective,  and  is  well  worftiy  of  the  composer's 
name.  The  only  number  in  the  programme  by  which  Bach  was 
represented  was  the  Concerto  for  Two  Claviers  and  Orchestra  in 
C  major,  the  solo  parts  in  which  were  played  by  Friiulein 
Eibenschiitz  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick.  The  performance  was 
not  a  good  one,  the  last  movement  in  particular  being  scrambled 
through  in  a  ver}'  unsatisfactory  way.  Much  better  was 
Beethoven's  "  Choral  Fantasia,"  which  ended  the  concert,  ia 
which  Mr.  Borwick's  playing  of  the  solo  part  was  excellent. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Royal  Choral  Society  performed 
Mendelssohn's  St.  Paid  at  the  Albert  Hall.  Apart  from  the  acous- 
tic disadvantages  of  the  building,  which  rendered  the  effect  of 
much  of  the  instrumentation  almost  7ul,  the  performance  was  very 
successful.  The  chorus,  though  not  as  familiar  with  the  work  as 
with  some  others  in  the  Society's  repertory,  sang  on  the  whole 
correctly  and  with  spirit ;  a  slight  unsteadiness  in  the  difficult 
chorus  "This  is  Jehovah's  Temple"  was  excusable,  and  w'as 
amply  atoned  for  by  the  delicacy  withwliich  "  How  lovely  are  the 
Messengers  "  was  given,  and  the  spirited  rendering  of  "  0  Great 
is  the  Depth."  The  soloists  were  all  excellent,  but  Mr.  BenDavies's 
singing  of  the  tenor  music  deserves  especial  recognition.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  an  attempt  to  encore  "  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  dealJh  "  was  resisted,  but  though  this  was  evidently  his  moEt. 
popular  performance,  his  admirable  declamation  of  the  speech  of 
Stephen  was,  if  possible,  more  nearly  perfect  in  artistic  feeling. 
The  other  solos  were  sung  by  Messrs.  Watkin  Mills,  R.  Miles, 
and  Magrath,  Mme.  Belle  Cole  and  Mme.  Nordica,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  called  upon  to  repeat  the  unimportant  Arioso  "  I  will 
sing  of  Thy  great  mercies."  Mr.  Barnby  conducted  with  his 
usual  ability. 


.  THE  WEATHER. 

IN  our  notice  of  last  week  we  spoke  of  brilliant  sunshine,  an 
unprecedented  amount  of  that  rare  blessing  having  been  regis- 
tered in  the  Channel  Islands  during  the  last  week  of  February. 
To-day  that  very  region  is  plunged  in  winter  again,  and  the  rain 
has  at  last  come,  at  least  to  Western  Europe.  On  the  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  last  week  the  region  of  lowest  barometrical  pre.s- 
sure  lay  over  Norway,  and  heavy  North-west  gales  were  reported 
from  the  Skager  Rack  on  the  former  day.  These  disturbances 
were  accompanied  by  a  fair  amount  of  rain  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  On  the  Friday  the  rain  region  extended  further 
southward,  and  falls,  more  or  less  in  amount,  were  reported 
from  Ireland  and  the  North  of  England.  On  Saturday  night 
the  change  came  to  London.  The  barometer  all  over  the  South 
of  England  had  been  falling  somewhat  during  the  preceding 
evening,  and  Sunday  morning's  chart  showed  a  shallow  depres- 
sion covering  all  the  South  and  East  of  England,  while  rain 
was  reported  from  almost  all  English  stations.  In  London 
the  amount  collected  was  nearly  half  an  incli.  This  was  the 
break-up  of  our  fine  weather.  The  rain  set  in  at  the  same  time 
all  over  the  North  and  West  of  France.  On  Monday  morning  the 
barometer  had  risen  briskly  over  the  North-west  of  England  ;  but 
there  were  signs  of  disturbance  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  the 
afternoon  it  was  evident  that  a  serious  cyclonic  system  was 
coming  up  the  English  Channel,  and  this  arrived  before  night  and 
travelled  with  great  rapidity,  producing  very  severe  easterly  gales 
and  heavy  snow  all  throughout  the  southern  districts  of  England. 
In  Western  France,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  reports 
which  have  come  in,  the  gales  have  been  from  the  westward,  and 
rain  has  fallen  instead  of  snow.  The  storm  on  Monday  night  was 
locally  very  severe,  and  was  accompanied  by  blinding  snow-drifts. 
It  was  cliieffy  felt  on  the  South-east  coasts  and  in  the  West 
of  England  ;  but  newspaper  reports  speak  of  "  hurricanes  "  and 
"  blizzards"  elsewhere,  even  as  far  north  as  Herefordshire.  The 
facts  really  appear  to  be  that  some  trains  are  snowed  up,  that 
serious  wrecks  have  occurred,  that  the  mail-boats  between  Dover 
and  Calais  on  Monday  night  were  much  delayed,  and  had  very  bad 
passages;  and,  lastlv,  that  telegraphic  communication  all  over  the 
South  of  England  has  been  greatly  disarranged.  It  does  not  yet 
appear  whether  it  has  been  the  "snow  or  the  wdnd  which  baa 
broken  the  wires  or  upset  the  posts. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  IX  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

A COLLECTION  of  drawings  by  the  hands  of  skilful  artists 
has  a  very  special  and  peculiar  charm  ;  in  some  respects 
even  beyond  that  of  much  more  laborious  and  pretentious  works. 
The  fact  is  that  in  a  drawing  or  first  sketch  for  a  picture  we 
have  the  fresh  vigour  of  the"  artists  thought  recorded  with  an 
amount  of  life  and  spirit  which  is  often  liable  to  evaporate  in  the 
production  of  the  tinislied  work.  In  just  the  same  way  the 
sculptor's  first  sketcli  in  clay  has  frequently  a  far  greater  charm 
than  his  slowly  and  carefully  carved  figure  or  group  in  marble. 
In  both  cases,  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  clay  model,  the  artist  is 
less  hampered  by  the  technical  difficulties  of  his  subsequent  more 
laborious  processes,  and  therefore  is  more  able  to  catch  and  set 
down  his  original  conception  in  all  the  vigour  and  ireshness  of 
its  birth. 

All  lovers  of  art  ought  to  feel,  and  no  doubt  will  feel,  that  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  great  judgment  and  good  taste  he  has  shown  in 
the  purchase  during  the  past  seven  years  of  so  many  beautiful 
and  historically  important  drawings  as  additions  to  the  already 
noble  collection  possessed  by  the  British  Museum — a  collection 
which  may  be  said  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  in  quality  and  in 
width  of  representative  character  that  contained  in  any_  other 
museum  of  Europe.  Moreover,  though  the  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum  are  easily  accessible  to  all  students  of  this 
branch  of  art,  yet  on  account  of  the  care  which  is  necessarily 
taken  to  preserve  them  from  injury  of  all  kinds  in  well-fitting 
cases  and  portfolios,  they  are  not  so  well  known,  even  to  lovers 
of  art,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  and  it  is  therefore  a  most  valuable 
piece  of  work  which  Wr.  Colvin  has  now  completed  in  the 
exhibition  to  the  public  of  a  large  and  well-selected  set  of  draw- 
ings of  all  dates  and  schools,  ranging  from  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  modern  times.  The  work  of  selection  and  arrangement 
must  have  been  a  very  laborious  one,  but  the  result  is  admirable, 
and  a  visit  to  the  newly  opened  gallery  must  give  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  no  little  instruction  to  all  who  have  any  love  for 
art  iu  its  best  forms,  and  any  interest  in  the  glimpses  into  the 
minds  and  methods  of  work  of  the  chief  painters  of  the  past, 
which  can  only  be  given  by  the  examination  of  their  preliminary 
sketches  and  rapid  though  careful  studies  from  the  living  model. 

Mr.  Colvin's  Catalogue  (not  yet  quite  ready  for  publica- 
tion) places  tirst  in  order  four  very  interesting  pen  sketches  by 
some  fifteenth-century  artist  of  the  Yeneto-Florentine  school, 
which  appear  to  be  designs  for  the  mural  paintings  on  the  walls 
of  the  Great  Council  Chamber  in  the  Doge's  Palace.  They 
are  rich  compositions  of  scenes  of  war,  council,  and  the  like, 
delicately  drawn  in  outline  with  the  pen.  When  a  great  fire  in  1 574 
gutted  this  part  of  the  Venetian  Ducal  Palace,  the  frescoes  on  the 
walls  were  not  wholly  destroyed,  and  few  visitors  to  the  famous 
Council  Chamber  are  probably  aware  that  considerable  remains 
of  these  fifteenth-century  frescoes  still  exist  behind  the  great 
canvases  with  oil-paintings  by  Tintoretto  and  other  less  famous 
artists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  wliich  now  line 
the  whole  interior  of  the  hall.  When  these  coloss^^l-paintings 
are  taken  down  to  be  relined,  as  may  possibly  be  done  before 
long,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  of  the  older  frescoes  do 
resemble  in  subject  and  design  these  drawings  in  Mr.  Colvin's 
collection.  A  study  for  a  figure  of  the  dead  Christ,  drasvn  with 
the  pen  by  Andrea  Mantegua  (No.  4  in  the  Catalogue),  is  of  great 
interest  as  a  good  specimen  of  Mantegna's  work,  and  also  from 
its  relation  to  the  highly  fore-shortened  painting  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Brera  Gallery  of  Milan,  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  the  same  master.  More  probably,  however,  the  Brera  picture 
is  the  work  of  a  pupil,  painted  from  a  drawing  by  Mantegna, 
but  without  his  miniature-like  delicacy  of  touch,  possibly  from 
some  such  drawing  as  that  now  exhibited. 

One  of  the  most  striking  drawings  in  the  collection  is  a  large 
portrait-head  of  a  bearded  man  in  Italian  costume  (No.  5),  executed 
in  black  chalk  with  wonderful  skill  and  power,  probably,  as  Mr. 
Colvin  suggests,  by  some  follower  of  Antonello  da  Messina,  and 
dating  not  far  from  the  year  1 500.  This  noble  head  was  con- 
tained in  an  album  of  drawings  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  art-loving  Earl  of  Arundel.  Many  of  the  other  drawings  in 
the  album  were  by  Albert  Diirer,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
this  chalk  head  was  given  or  sold  to  Diirer  during  his  visit  to 
Venice  in  1 505-1 507  ;  the  artists  of  that  time  being  always  eager 
to  acquire  by  exchange  or  purchase  examples  ot  the  work  of 
masters  who  belonged  to  different  schools  than  their  own.  This 
drawing  has  for  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum  ; 
it  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  original  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  great  national  museum.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  present  exhibition  consists  of  drawings  which 
have  been  acquired  by  the  Museum  during  Mr.  Colvin's  tenure  of 
the  keepership  of  his  department,  and  have  been  selected  by  him. 

Among  Mr.  Colvin's  purchases  one  of  the  most  important  is  a 
set  of  twelve  designs  in  pen  and  sepia  wash,  which  are  part  of  a 
series  of  illustrations  to  a  Chronicle  of  the  World  (Nos.  10  to  15). 
These  drawings,  which  represent  various  deities,  heroes,  and 
celebrities  of  both  Pagan  and  Jewish  Mythology  and  History,  are 
remarkable  for  their  elaborate  architectural  backgrounds,  full  of 
rich  and  delicate  details,  such  as  suggest  the  hand  of  some 
Florentine  goldsmith  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteentli  century. 
In  his  Catalogue  Mr.  Colvin  gives  various  strong  reasons  for 
attributing  these  designs  to  the  famous  Maso  Finiguerra,  the 


skilful  niello-worker,  who  is  said  practically  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  printing  from  engravings  on  metal  plates.  Mr. 
Colvin  also  points  out  a  close  similarity  between  the  drawings 
in  question  and  the  earliest  of  Florentine  copperplate  engrav- 
ings, which  are  usually  attributed  to  a  somewhat  shadowy 
person  named  Baccio  Baldini,  about  whom  absolutely  nothing  is 
known. 

If  Mr.  Colvin's  theory  be  correct,  the  result  will  be  to  strike 
out  the  name  of  B.  Baldini  as  the  author  of  these  very  beautiful 
early  engravings  of  prophets  and  sybils,  substituting  for  it  the 
nanie  of  Finiguerra — a  very  important  alteration,  and  one  which 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  without  further  evidence.  We  should, 
however,  remark  that  Mr.  Colvin  only  puts  his  theory  forth  as  a 
possible  or  probable  one,  not  by  any  means  as  a  thing  proven. 
Viewed  in  this  light  the  theory  is  a  most  valuable  and  suggestive 
one,  indicating  new  lines  of  investigation  which  will  possibly 
lead  some  day  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  highly  finished  of  all  the  draw- 
ings is  a  life-sized  head  of  a  girl  by  Domenico  Ghirlandaio,  drawn 
vs'ith  the  "silver-point,''  No.  18  in  the  Catalogue.  It  is  a  study 
from  the  life  for  one  of  the  central  standing  figures  in  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  choir  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  in  Florence.  It  was  specially  in  such  life-studies  of 
heads  that  Ghirlandaio  surpassed  all  the  Florentine  painters  of 
his  generation,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  these  very  beautifully 
painted  and  lifelike  portrait-heads  that  give  so  living  and  vivid  a 
charm  to  his  pictures — as,  for  example,  in  that  marvellously 
beautiful  painting  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  which  is  now  being 
exhibited  at  Burlington  House,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  his  easel- 
pictures  which  now  exist,  and,  in  spite  of  v\hat  some  critics 
have  written  about  it,  a  most  remarkable  panel  for  its  excel- 
lent and  "unrestored"  state  of  preservation.  Apart  from  the 
excellence  of  his  own  works,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  is  of  excep- 
tional interest  among  the  artists  of  his  time  as  having  been 
Michelangelo's  first  teacher  before  he  learnt  to  be  a  sculptor  in  the 
art  school  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  It  was  on  the  S.  Maria 
Novella  frescoes  that  Ghirlandaio  was  working  during  the 
eighteen  months  that  Michelangelo  spent  as  his  pupil,  and  it  is 
specially  interesting  to  look  at  the  lovely  drawing  in  Mr.  Colvin's 
collection,  and  think  that  it  and  similar  drawings,  with  their 
solid,  careful  modelling,  first  helped  to  train  the  most  colossal 
genius  that  Florence  ever  produced.  The  sculpturesque  element 
is  very  strong  in  Ghirlandaio's  work  ;  his  heads  always  seem  to 
be  conceived  in  the  round,  and  the  subtle  modelling  of  the  flesh  is 
such  as  would  be  keenly  appreciated  by  a  lad  whose  chief  genius 
led  him  to  be  a  sculptor  even  more  than  a  painter.  The  process 
adopted  by  Ghirlandaio  in  this  drawing — the  use  of  a  metal-  or 
"  silver-point "  on  paper  primed  with  gesso  (very  like  a  modern 
pocket-book) — is  one  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  can  produce 
work  of  the  most  unrivalled  beauty  for  delicacy  of  touch  and 
exquisite  refinement  of  modelling.  Some  artists,  such  as 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  one  or  two  of  his  pupils,  seem  to  have 
found  the  "  silver-point "  the  most  congenial  of  all  technical 
methods,  and  have  left  us  work  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
strengtli,  using  the  metal-point  on  a  blue  or  green-grey  ground, 
and  then  touching  in  the  liglits  with  white.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  this  charming  method  of  drawing  is  so  rarely  prac- 
tised now,  a  method  which  was  not  only  largely  used  by  the  chief 
artists  of  the  Renaissance,  but  was  also  employed  during  classical 
times,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny's  treatise  on  Silver  and  its  pro- 
perties {Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  98),  where  tlie  fact  is  mentioned  that 
silver  (though  itself  white)  will  make  a  black  line  on  properly 
prepared  paper  or  parchment. 

Among  Mr.  Colvin's  recent  acquisitions  are  some  very  im- 
portant drawings  by  Michelangelo,  such  as  No.  32,  a  study  from 
life  of  a  man  climbing  a  steep  river  bank — one  of  the  figures 
in  the  celebrated  cartoon  of  an  engagement  in  1363,  near  Pisa, 
between  the  Florentine  troops  and  those  of  the  Pisans,  led 
by  the  famous  English  condottiere  leader.  Sir  John  Ilawkwood. 
One  of  the  many  incidents  in  this  great  design  was  a  group  of 
soldiers  surprised  by  the  attack  while  bathing  in  the  Arno,  an 
episode  selected  by  jMichelangelo  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity 
it  gave  him  to  represent  naked  forms.  Almost  no  record  now 
exists  of  this  magnificent  cartoon,  except  a  very  dull  engraving 
of  part  of  the  bathing  group  by  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi.  This 
vigorous  pen-study  is  therefore  of  exceptional  value.  It  is  most 
distinctly  a  life-study,  and  cannot  therefore  be  one  of  the  many 
copies  which  were  made  from  Michelangelo's  cartoon  by  contem- 
porary artists  before  the  original  was  torn  in  pieces  and  destroyed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  great  Florentine.  The  nation  owes  this 
valuable  drawing  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan,  who 
has  also  given  to  the  Museum  several  others  of  Michelangelo's 
priceless  studies.  One  of  these  is  a  magnificent  sketch  in  pen 
and  sepia  wash  for  the  grand  figure  of  Isaiah  on  the  vault  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  (No.  33).  A  third  is  a  sheet  of  paper  (Nos.  36  and 
36*)  with,  on  one  side,  a  life-study  of  a  nude  youth,  and,  on  the 
otlier  side,  a  number  of  rapid  pen  sketches  of  a  nude  infant  in 
various  positions  and  attitudes,  which  appear  to  be  studies  for  the 
standing  figure  of  the  Infant  Christ  at  his  mothei-'s  knee — a  group 
in  marble  which  Michelangelo  executed  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Battle  Cartoon,  1503  to  1504,  for  some  cloth  merchants  of 
Bruges  named  Mouscrou.  This  fact  about  the  sketches  is  noted 
twice  over  on  the  drawing  itself,  in  an  almost  contemporary 
hand,  by  the  ill-spelt  phrase  chossi  (cose)  di  Bruges,  written  per- 
haps by  an  owner  of  the  drawing,  named  Alessandro  Manecti, 
whose  signature  is  written  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet.    The  group 
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itself  still  exists  in  the  Cliurcli  at  Bruges,  ■where  it  was  placed  as 
a  votive  oil'ering  by  the  merchants.  Another  drawing  by  Michel- 
angelo (No.  34)  is  of  remarkable  beauty  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
minutely  worked  in  black  chalk.  This  is  a  Madonna  with  the  In- 
fant Christ  and  the  Baptist — a  work  of  Michelangelo's  middle  period, 
when  he  was  inclined  to  design  his  female  figures  with  long 
slender  forms  and  with  swan-like  necks.  The  date  of  the  drawing 
appears,  from  its  style,  to  be  about  1515  to  1520. 

After  the  drawings  of  the  early  Italian  masters  come  some 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Flemish  and  German  schools.  Two 
of  these  are  technically  interesting  as  being,  as  it  were,  proto- 
types of  the  modern  methods  of  transparent  painting  in  water- 
colour.  No.  50,  by  Martin  Schongauer,  signed  and  dated  1469, 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  this,  a  girl  fanning  a  fire  with  a  bird's 
wing,  outlined  with  the  pen,  and  finished  with  flat  washes  of 
colour  in  a  most  skilful  and  etlt^ctive  way.  We  see  the  same 
method  in  No.  59,  a  small  drawing  by  the  younger  Holbein  of  a 
bearded  man  wearing  a  great  blue  cloak — possibly,  as  Mr.  Colvin 
suggests,  a  design  for  a  figure  in  a  procession.  One  of  the  most 
masterly  of  all  the  drawings,  though  very  slight  in  execution,  is 
a  small  study  of  a  woman's  head,  drawn  in  silver-point  by  the 
elder  Hans  Holbein  (No.  56),  a  real  marvel  of  complete  effect 
produced  with  the  fewest  possible  touches. 

Albert  Durer's  drawings  are  always  delightful ;  and  here  Mr. 
Colvin  exhibits  several  excellent  specimens  which  illustrate  the 
widely-difi'erent  methods  of  wliich  he  was  so  perfect  a  master — the 
minute,  almost  microscopic,  lines  of  liis  designs  for  engravings  on 
copper,  and  the  broad  masterly  touch  of  his  chalk  heads  from  the  life 
(Nos.  53  and  55).  Among  the  French  drawings  we  may  specially 
notice  four  architectural  elevations  of  various  buildings,  most 
carefully  executed  in  Chinese  ink  on  vellum  by  the  P:"  isian  archi- 
tect, Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  1 545  to  1585,  Nos.  63  to  66  in 
Mr.  Colvin's  Catalogue.  These  noble  drawings  are  models  for  the 
architectural  draughtsman,  firmly  lined  in,  and  then  thrown  into  re- 
lief by  the  skilful  use  of  a  transparent  wash  for  the  shadows.  A 
great  deal  might  be  said,  if  space  would  allow,  about  the  modern 
drawings,  especially  those  by  British  artists.  As  it  is  we  can 
only  note  the  remarkable  qualities  of  light,  brilliant  colour,  and 
minute  truth  of  detail  in  the  water-colour  drawings  by  J.  F. 
Lewis  (1806-1876),  who  was  while  he  lived,  and  still  remains, 
quite  unrivalled  as  a  painter  of  Oriental  scenes  and  architecture, 
with  all  its  splendour  of  jewelled  mosaics,  polished  marbles,  and 
Persian  tiles.  The  present  loan  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
is  even  richer  than  the  British  Museum  in  fine  examples  of 
Lewis's  wonderful  technique. 

In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has  done 
excellent  work  in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  many  important  ac- 
cessions with  whicli  he  has  enriched  his  department ;  and,  secondly, 
by  opening  this  e.xhibition,  which  will  do  much  to  popularize  and 
extend  an  interest  both  in  mediteval  and  in  modern  art. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THERE  is  a  current  idea,  not  founded  on  fact,  that  the  two 
parts  of  Lesurques  and  Dubosc  were  in  the  great  Frederick's 
repertoire.  One  part,  which  was  essentially  Frederick's — Macaire 
— Mr.  Irving  has  played,  and  played  with  brilliant  success.  And 
it  cannot  be  thought  that  even  that  Past  Master  of  Melodrama 
could  have  bettered  Mr.  Irving's  broad,  and  yet  delicately  subtle, 
treatment  of  the  two  opposite  characters,  the  daring,  sodden 
brute,  and  the  patient,  hard-pressed  gentleman.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  conceive  finer  acting  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Irving 
in  Tlie  Lyons  Mail.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  play  has  been 
revived  lately  in  Paris,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  dual  part,  but,  as 
usual,  in  order  to  display  the  brilliant  acting  of  M.  Paulin 
Menier  as  Chopard  the  horsedealer.  The  Lyceum  will  remain 
closed  throughout  Holy  Week,  re-opening  on  March  28  with 
The  Bells,  which  will  be  played  on  Easter  Monday. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  latest  revival,  Ben-my-Chree,  dramatized 
by  Mr.  Hall  Caine  from  his  sombre  story  The  Deemster,  is, 
in  a  literary  sense,  of  a  much  higher  order  than  The  Liyhts  o' 
London.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  distinctly  original,  and  contains 
several  scenes  of  genuine  dramatic  power.  The  grandly  conceived 
episode  at  the  Tynwald  Mound,  the  ancient  judgment-seat  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  in  which  the  clergyman  demands  his  prerogative  of 
justice  above  the  Governor  and  the  Deemster,  and  condemns  his 
guilty  son  to  perpetual  isolation,  is  one  of  those  strong  "  situations  " 
which  would  make  the  fortune  of  any  melodrama,  even  if  it  lacked 
the  merits  of  style  which  characterize  this  curious  play.  Ben- 
my-Chree  only  needs  the  much-desired  comic  element  to  be  a 
favourite  even  with  "the  gods."  Its  fault  is  being  too  evenly 
gloomy  in  tone,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  method  is  not  cal- 
culated to  enliven  it.  He  plays  the  part  of  the  doomed  Dan 
Mybrea  very  powerfully,  but  his  only  too  well-known  man- 
nerisms have  taken  rooted  hold  upon  him,  and  have  spoiled  much 
of  his  best  work.  Mr.  Austin  Melford  is  both  pathetic  and 
natural  as  the  unhappy  Bishop.  Miss  Winifred  Emery's  Mona 
Mybrea  is  quite  charming — full  of  grace  and  feeling.  Miss  Lillie 
Belmore,  too,  deserves  praise  for  her  sprightly  acting  as  Kitty. 

Mr.  Fred.  Terry,  Miss  Leclercq,  and  Miss  Norreys  were  all 
u.nable  to  play  several  times  this  week,  having  fallen  victims  of 
the  weather  fiend.  Even  their  absence  did  not  diminish  popular 
interest  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones's  play  The  Lunciny  Girl.  Miss 
Norreys  was  replaced  by  Miss  Aylward,  and  this  young  lady 


acquitted  herself  remarliably  well,  as  did  also  young  Mr.  Harwood, 
who  had  to  be  the  substitute  for  Mr.  Fred  Terry  at  a  short  notice. 
On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Neilson  has  recovered  from  her  illness, 
and  now  plays  Drusilla  Ives  with  increased  power,  but  not 
perhaps  with  the  deviltry  the  x)art  imperatively  demands  to  make 
it  logical. 

The  last  nights  of  Woodharroiv  Farm  at  the  Vaudeville  are 
approaching,  and  a  new  play  is  announced  for  Wednesday  evening. 
In  this  piece  Mr.  Thorne  will  take  the  part  of  a  clergyman,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Dorr,  A^  ell  known  in  New  York,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  London. 

The  next  revival  at  the  Globe  Theatre  will  be  Mr.  Pigott's 
BooJiViaher,  produced  last  season  at  the  Gaiety  with  Mr.  Nat 
Goodwin  as  the  hero. 

To-night  takes  place  the  first  performance  of  The  Volcano  at 
the  Court  Theatre. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  something  were  done  to  prevent  the 
draught  on  the  stage  and  before  the  curtain  in  the  majority  of 
our  theatres  ?  Even  in  the  latest-built  theatres  the  first  three 
rows  of  the  orchestra-stalls  are  absolutely  dangerous  once  the 
curtain  is  raised  ;  for,  should  the  wind  be  high,  a  current  of  cold 
air  streams  down  on  the  unfortunate  occupants  thereof,  the  results 
of  which  might  easily  prove  fatal.  Last  Monday  night — when 
tlie  blizzard,  like  the  evil  spirit  in  Job,  was  going  to  and  fro  in 
the  earth  and  walking  up  and  down  it — those  unfortunates  who 
sought  refuge  in  the  theatres  experienced  sensations  they  are  not 
likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry.  At  one  leading  house  it  blew  the 
footlights  almost  out,  and  most  of  the  people  immediately  in  front 
of  the  curtain  liad  to  go  away.  That  this  state  of  aii'airs  can  be 
prevented  is  proved  by  the  case  of  the  Lyric,  where  there  are 
absolutely  no  draughts  at  all. 

From  Rome  comes  interesting  news.  Cassandrino,  a  well- 
known  historical  Italian  comic  character  or  mime,  invented  in 
1580,  and,  like  Pantaloon  or  Pantaleone,  an  old  man  who  imagines 
himself  still  young,  and  who  lias  all  the  defects  of  age  and  youth, 
with  none  of  their  good  qualities  save  sharpness  of  wit,  has,  after 
a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century,  reappeared  on  the  stage.  Cas- 
sandrino is  a  combination  of  Pantaleone,  Harpagon,  and  Sganar- 
elle,  and  has  been  once  acted  by  a  woman,  in  1710.  Stendhal,  in 
his  Theatre  en  Italic,  calls  Cassandrino  "  Un  Moliere  en  Petit." 
His  chief  object  in  existence  in  the  good  old  days,  when  Story's 
delightful  lloba  di  Roma  still  held  good,  was  to  turn  the  Cardinals, 
Monsignori,  and  even  the  Pope  into  ridicule.  Indeed  it  used  to  be 
said  that  Cassandrino  usually  passed  half  his  time  on  the  stage  and 
the  rest  in  prison.  Until  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XII.,  Cassandrino 
enjoyed  great  privileges.  He  could,  for  instance,  play  three  timss 
a  day,  and  throughout  Lent,  when  all  other  theatrical  perform- 
ances were  prohibited.  Pius  VIII.  suppressed  this  famous  mime, 
and  it  was  then  said,  "  Since  Cassandrino  no  longer  cracks  his 
jokes,  one  would  think  the  pest  was  in  Rome."  However,  this  Lent 
Cassandrino  has  come  to  life  again,  after  over  forty  years'  absence 
from  his  accustomed  haunts,  and  is  pronounced  to  be  as  funny 
and  as  bold  as  ever.  He  hates  Crispi,  it  seems,  and  has  a  sneak- 
ing admiration  for  Leo  XIII.  The  little  theatre  where  he  holds 
forth  is  crowded  nightly.  By  the  way,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
before  leaving  for  America  heard  Giacosa,  the  most  eminent  living 
Italian  dramatist,  read  his  new  play,  written  expressly  for  her, 
and  expressed  herself  enchanted  with  it.  La  Duse,  the  "  Sarah  " 
of  Italy,  will  create  the  leading  part  in  Italian  after  Easter. 

People  visiting  Paris  should  not  fail  to  go  and  see  Jeanne  d'Arc 
at  the  Od^on,  a  new  tragedy  on  the  well-worn  theme,  by  Joseph 
Fabre,  in  which  that  remarkable  and  not  sufficiently  appreciated 
actress  Mme.  Second-Weber  plays  the  heroine  with  great  intel- 
ligence, dignity,  and  pathos.  It  is  a  well-written  and  eflective 
play,  far  better  than  the  one  in  which  Sarah  Bernhardt  acted 
here  last  season.  The  incidental  music,  too,  by  Benjamin  Godard, 
is  fine. 

Those  who  enjoy  a  strong  melodrama  will  find  La  Sainfe  Russie, 
by  MM.  Gugenheim  and  Lefaure,  at  the  Thi5;itre  Historique 
(Chateau  d'Eu),  to  their  taste.  It  is  a  violent  piece,  splendidly 
mounted,  fairly  acted,  and  brimful  of  patriotic  speeches,  the 
significance  of  which,  when  we  take  the  supposed  secret  alliance 
between  France  and  Russia  into  consideration,  is  unmistakable. 
Pour  une  Bovjfee  de  Tabac,  played  for  the  first  time  recently  at 
the  Cercle  Volney,  by  M.  Galipaux,  is  one  of  those  remarkable 
little  monologues  which  exhibits  the  peculiarities  of  French 
dramatic  talent  in  a  singular  manner.  Pierrot  at  the  caf6  acci- 
dentally blows  a  whiff  of  tobacco  into  the  face  of  a  neighbour. 
A  quarrel  ensues,  and  the  two  men  agree  to  fight  a  duel  in  order 
to  settle  the  matter.  Pierrot  then  goes  home,  and,  not  to  frighten 
his  wife  by  the  sight  of  his  pale  face,  blows  out  the  candle,  and 
bids  her  farewell  in  the  dark.  He  next  proceeds  to  the  fatal 
rendezvous,  when  he  takes  a  passionate  and  touching  adieu  of 
life  and  nature.  The  duel  takes  place,  and  Pierrot  kills  his 
adversary,  over  whose  dead  body  he  weeps  and  bemoans  bitterly. 
Suddenly,  however,  the  thought  occurs  to  him  that  he  might 
have  been  killed  himself,  and  be  stretched  out  on  the  grass  in  the 
place  of  his  dead  antagonist.  He  forthwith  consoles  himself, 
wipes  his  rapier,  and  goes  home  a  merry  man.  The  manner  in 
which  M.  Galipaux,  the  author,  acts  all  this  cannot  be  described. 
It  must  be  seen.  This  trifle  would  not  bear  translation.  It 
would  lose  all  its  charm  on  the  way  from  French  to  English. 
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A  MARTYR  TO  DUTY. 

COUNCILLORS,  at  your  suggestion, 
Answer  shall  no  longer  lack 
To  the  oft-repeated  question 
"  Who  examined  Zfeo's  back  ?  ". 

Explanation,  all  too  clearly, 

I  admit,  devolves  on  me ; 
Colleagues— judge  me  not  severely, 

Be  not  hasty — I  am  he  ! 

I  am  he  ;  but  hear  my  story, 
Let  me,  ere  my  act  be  blamed. 

Tell  it,  if  without  vainglory. 
Yet,  believe  me,  unashamed. 

That  I  saw  the  back  of  Zebo, 
Councillors,  it  is  most  true ; 

But  the  public,  you  shall  see,  owe 
Thanks  for  that  to  me  and  you. 

I  had  dined— a  dinner  frugal— 
When  th'  Aquarium  I  sought, 

How  the  doubts  of  good  McD— g— 11 
To  dispel,  my  only  thought. 

But — 0  shame  on  those  detested 
Slanderers  who  have  dared  to  cry 

That  I  actually  requested 

Leave  to— 1  ?    O  my  !    0  fie  ! 

I  request  it !    I  would  rather 

Perish  than  pronounce  the  word  ; 

'Twas  the  lady's  foster-father 
Offered,  of  his  own  accord. 

And  'twas  with  her  foster-mother 
That  I  saw  her,  at  the  wings. 

("  In  her  dressing-room  " 's  another 
Of  those  false  malicious  things.) 

Said  the  matron  :  "  You  have  got  to 
Clear  this  matter  up  perhaps." 

And,  ere  I  could  beg  her  not  to, 
She  removed  the  lady's  wraps. 

O  my  colleagues !    What  a  moment ! 

It  appeared  an  hour — a  day  ! 
Now  1  turned  me,  and  to  go  meant — 

Then  again  I  thought  I'd  stay. 

Through  my  dazed  imagination 
All  my  history  flitted  fast. 

Honoured  name,  high  reputation, 
lligid  life,  uniilemished  past. 

Shrinking  Delicacy  clamoured 
For  retreat,  beyond  a  doubt. 

But  the  voice  ol  Duty  hammered 
Her  commands  to  "  see  it  out." 

Stirred  by  these  conflicting  forces 
To  my  nature's  deepest  deep 

Forced  upon  a  choice  of  courses — 
Well  ...  I  took  a  hasty  peep. 

'Twas  but  for  a  fleeting  second, 

If,  indeed,  it  was  so  long. 
Should  it,  then,  a  sin  be  reckoned  ? 

Tell  me,  colleagues,  was  it  wrong  ? 

Surely  not !    It  killed  the  scandal 
That  has  caused  us  so  much  pain, 

Leaving  no  one  any  handle 
To  repeat  the  charge  again. 

So  I  claim  congratulation. 
Not  reproof — I  feel  I  can. 

And,  for  further  information, 
You  must  ask — the  other  man. 


REVIEWS. 


writing  to  do  much  ;  the  authority  of  a  person  equally  distin- 
guished in  the  art  of  healing  and  the  art  of  gastronomy  could  not 
but  be  impressive. 

We  always  like  to  begin  with  differences,  of  which  we  have  a 
few  with  Sir  Heniy ;  and  then  to  pass  to  agreements,  of  which 
we  have  very  many  with  him.  Of  the  former  and  lesser  class  we 
may  take,  rither  as  examples  than  otherwise,  an  instance  or  two. 
W^e  are  rather  doubtful  whether  curry  should  ever  appear  at 
dinner,  using  that  word  in  the  proper  and  sacred  sense  which 
Sir  Henry  attaches  to  it.  Curry  is  wholesome  ;  it  is  delicious  ; 
but,  as  sir  Henry  himself  admits  in  reference  to  food,  it  is  a  little 
tyrannous.  Eat  it,  and  you  can  taste  nothing  else  in  the  way  of 
eating,  and  we  should  say  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  drinkmg, 
as  far  as  wine  goes.  At  breakfast  it  is  capital,  at  luncheon 
admirable,  but  at  dinner  its  personality  is  too  obtrusive  and  im- 
portunate. Again,  we  are  not  certain  about  Sir  Henry  s  pre- 
ference of  the  system  of  releve  or  joint  before  entrees,  or  of  his 
unhesitating  elevation  of  the  rJ^— generally,  and  in  his  estimation, 
we  think,  almost  always,  a  bird— to  the  central  position,  ihe 
stomach  is  a  round  thing,  and  two  diagrams,  which  should  not 
give  our  printers  much  trouble,  will  illustrate  what  we  niean. 
Everybody  has  seen  an  acrobat  conducting  a  sphere  up  and  down 
an  inclined  plane,  as  thus  : — 


Here  vou  lead  the  patient  gradually  up  the  steep  of  solidity  and 
seriousness,  then  as  gradually  down  it.  But  the  other  plan  is 
diagrammatically  to  be  represented  thus  : — 


FOOD  AND  FEEDING.* 

WE  shall  treat  this  very  agreeable  book  as  if  it  were  new, 
which  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  by  some  dozen  years  and 
more,  but  which  it  is  virtually  by  dint  of  rewriting  and  enlarging. 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  o))serves,  with  absolute  truth,  but  with  "a 
somewhat  misleading  modesty  of  expression,  that  "the  art  of 
cooking  has  been  sedulously  advanced "  in  England  during  the 
interval.  It  has ;  but  nothing  has  more  contributed  to  the 
advancement  than  his  own  volume.  The  voice  of  private  persons 
■crying  in  the  wilderness  does  little  in  such  things ;  the  strictly 
professional  cook  has  neither  the  Imnihes  nor  the  powers  of 


•  Foud  and  Feediiiy.  By  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  Sixth  edition, 
■written  and  enlarged.    London  and  New  York  ;  Warne. 


Ke- 


Here,  it  will  be  observed,  you  take  to  complicated  ups  and  downs, 
which  are  trying.  Perhaps  this  is  fantastic ;  but  it  arrides  us 
and  expresses  our  faith. 

Lastly,  excellent  as  is  Sir  Henry  on  the  subject  of  wine,  we 
think  some  of  his  counsels  counsels  of  perfection,  and  others 
counsels  of  imperfection.    He  would  have  everybody  "  lay  down 
a  little  piece  of  wine,  beginning  early  in  life,  from  time  to  time.  ' 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  best  way  ;  but  it  is  not  for  all.    It  postu- 
lates two  things  which  are  certainly  not  universally  present,  a 
certain  command  of  money  and  a  considerable  permanency  and 
convenience  of  residence.    When  a  man  starts  housekeeping,  say, 
at  any  time  between  five-and-twenty  and  thirty,  he  is  not,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  very  well  provided  witli  the  first ;  the 
cases  in  which  he  has  a  certain  establishment  and  a  large 
cellar  are    fewer  still.     Indeed,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  modern  London  house  of  moderate  size,  and  much 
rarer  than  it  used  to  be  for  a  country  one,  to  contain  such  a 
cellar ;  while,  in  London  at  least,  to  construct  it  would  be  in 
some  cases  impossible,  and  in  most  not  easy  and  very  expensive. 
Now  a  single  "piece"  of  really  fine  claret  of  smallest  size,  a 
half-hogshead  of  eleven  or  twelve  dozen  fit  to  bottle,  will  cost  him 
from  five-and-twenty  to  forty  pounds  ;  of  port  (a  quarter  cask, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  dozen),  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds. 
The  former,  save  in  exceptional  cases,  will  not  be  ready  to  drink 
for  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  vintage,  the  latter  till  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  at  the  earliest.    In  the  meantime  for  an  average 
period,  say  of  twelve  years,  he  must  go  on  buying  wine  by  the 
dozen  for  interim  consumption.    If,  as  with  good  luck  he  may, 
he  finds  four  vintages  of  claret  and  five  of  port  worth  laying 
down  during  the  time,  he  will  have  waited  ten  or  twelve  years, 
have  spent  (not  counting  interest)  some  three  hundred  pounds, 
and  have  filled  up  bin-room  for  froai  a  hundred  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dozen  of  wine  before  he  has  drunk  a  glass,  except  by  way 
of  experiment.    And  then  he  will  be  lucky  if  one  of  his  vintages 
of  claret  at  least  does  not  turn  out  a  base  deceiver.    If  he  has 
the  money,  the  time,  the  judgment,  the  space,  the  certainty  of 
avoiding  moving,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  wise  to  do  it,  and  will 
be  rewarded ;  but  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  suited  only  to 
those  of  this  earth  who  are  both  wise  and  fortunate. 

What  we  call  the  counsels  of  imperfection  we  approach  more 
delicately.  We  have  never  been  able,  though  aware  of  his  own 
great  authority,  and  of  other  authorities  who  agree  with  him, 
fully  to  agree  with  Sir  Henry  on  the  two  points  (which  are  in  a 
way  one)  of  serving  "  the  best  red  wine  in  the  cellar  "  with  the 
roast,  and  of  cutting  off  the  drinking  thereof  after  dinner  almost 
immediately.  Let  there  be  none  but  good  red,  or  any  other,  wine 
served  at  any  time.  But  we  maintain  that  full  justice  is  never 
done  by  the  palate  to  a  perfect  claret  or  Burgundy  while  the 
appetite  is  still  in  the  slightest  degree  insatiate,  or  when  any 
strong  flavour  of  meat  is  passing  over  it.  Sir  Henry,  we  fear, 
would  frown  on  our  indulging  in  the  delights  of  a  '51,  a  '54,  a  '58, 
or  a  '63  port  at  any  time  (we  purposely  pass  over  the  heroic 
memories,  as  they  are  almost  now,  of  '34  and  '47),  and  would 
certainly  admit  that,  if  a  man  is  so  lost  as  to  drink  these,  he 
should  not  drink  them  at  dinner.  But  we  should  equally  exclude 
the  "best  "red  wines  of  France.    Again  we  pass  over '58  and 
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'64,  the  former  of  which  years  (blessed  and  singular  in  its  produc- 
tions of  many  kinds)  had  the  almost  unique  glory  of  being  tirst- 
rate  in  claret,  in  Burgundy,  and  in  port  at  once.  But  the  finest 
clarets  of  '74,  '75,  and  '78,  the  finest  Burgundies  of  '69,  '74,  and 
'77,  ought  never  to  wash  down  mere  eatables.  No ;  they  should 
be  drunk  arec  recueiUement,  without,  we  need  hardly  say,  tobacco, 
■without  anything  but  an  olive  or  a  delicately  devilled  biscuit,  in 
that  sacred  period  after  dinner,  over  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
which,  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  sin  our  mercies,  we  own 
that  we  weep  and  wail. 

Yet  we  would  not  sin  the  said  mercies — of  which  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  book  is  at  once  clear  explication  now,  and  was,  as  we 
have  said,  once  something  like  a  harbinger  and  precursor.  His 
"  dinner  scheme  "  (always  reserving  that  point  as  to  the  order  of 
7-elevc  and  entrees)  is  undoubtedly  as  sound  a  formula  as  was  ever 
framed,  and  such  a  formula  as  before  he  wrote  was  known  only  to 
a  few  sublime  philosophers  who  had  hit  on  the  thing  by  the  light 
of  nature,  or  to  a  somewhat  larger  number  who  had  learnt  abroad. 
The  combination  of  good  taste  and  valour  which  makes  Sir 
Henry,  a  professed  admirer  of  French  cookery,  protest,  as  lesser 
persons  have  always  protested,  against  the  hideous  French  solecism 
of  massacring  the  proper  and  native  flavours  of  great  comestibles 
like  grouse,  salmon,  venison  with  all  sorts  of  sauces  and  prepara- 
tory disguisements  is  admirable.  But  let  us  not  be  proud  ;  did  not 
our  own  forefathers  eat  anchovy  sauce  with  salmon  ?  No  layman 
could  possibly  have  thrust,  as  he  has,  down  the  unwilling,  but 
thrice-blessed,  throat  of  the  British  public  the  idea  that  properly 
"  made  "  dishes,  instead  of  being  less,  are  infinitely  more  whole- 
some than  squadrons  and  squares  of  flesh  in  china  plates.  We  only 
would  he  had  been  more  peremptory  still  in  protesting  against 
the  degradation  of  joints  by  too  early  fatting  and  slaying.  Of  all 
the  "  chemistry  of  cookery,"  he  speaks  at  once  with  perfect 
scientific  competence  and  with  a  total  absence  of  that  special 
scientific  betii<e  which  pretends  to  explain  everything,  and  will 
demonstrate  to  you  that  Australian  and  Italian  wine  is  quite  as 
good,  as  shown  by  analysis,  as,  let  us  say,  '75  Mouton  was  five 
or  '74  Rauzan  three  years  ago.  On  vegetables  (which  we  have 
the  best  and  too  often  serve  the  worst  of  any  nation  in  the 
world)  he  is  simply  venerable,  and  we  are  delighted  to  learn 
that,  as,  with  his  usual  modesty,  he  says,  he  "  has  the  credit 
of  having "  introduced  Stachys  tulerifera  to  this  country.  We 
can  corroborate  him  as  to  the  extreme  ease  with  which  this  still 
little  known  vegetable  (it  is  like  a  tiny  grocer's  salad-dressing 
bottle  made  of  something  much  better  than  Jerusalem  artichoke) 
can  be  cultivated.  Planted,  with  no  special  knowledge  or  care,  in 
April  last  year  in  iinmanured  ground,  under  the  shadow  of  trees, 
it  gave  the  beginnings  of  a  capital  crop  in  September  ;  and  it  is 
equally  good  as  a  vegetable  and  as  a  salad. 

But,  if  we  say  that  Sir  Henry  is  best  on  vegetables,  we  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  denying  that  he  is  also  best  on  fish,  as  to 
which  important  article  we  can  especially  praise  his  catholicity. 
The  limitations  of  the  ordinary  fishmonger's  .slab  are  bad  enough, 
those  of  the  ordinary  dinner-table  worse.  And  yet  there  is  hardly 
a  fish  that  swims  in  the  sea,  and  not  many  that  swim  in  fresh 
water,  undeserving  of  being  eaten.  Let  us  observe,  however,  as 
a  matter  not  merely  of  individual  experience,  that,  when  he  picks 
out  whiting,  smelt,  and  sole  as  combining  delicacy  of  flavour  and 
ease  of  digestion  more  than  any  others,  we  should  subtitute  dory, 
of  which  he  speaks  with  just  admiration  elsewhere,  for  smelt, 
which  disagrees  most  remarkably  with  some  persons,  admirable 
as  it  is  in  taste.  Another  great  service  which  Sir  Henry's  book 
has  done  since  its  first  appearance  is  to  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  rice ;  once  hideous  to  British  youth  as  chiefly  presented  in  stodgy 
puddings,  but  now  more  and  more  generally  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  a  large  and  valuable  class  of  savoury  meats,  not  only  in 
curries  but  in  risottos,  in  polio  con  arroz,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  there 
any  part  of  his  book  which  deserves  greater  praise  than  the  short 
but  exhaustive  passage  on  braising — a  name  once  almost  unknown 
to  the  British  cook,  and  still  commonly  taken  in  vain  by  her. 
For  we  own  that,  less  tolerant  than  Sir  Henry,  we  should  call  the 
application  of  top  as  well  as  bottom  heat,  not  merely  the  "  legiti- 
mate and  original  way  "  of  braising,  but  the  sole  way  worthy  of 
encouragement. 

Although  there  are  some  capital  receipts,  both  simple  and 
elaborate,  in  the  book,  it  never  of  course  gave  itself  out  as  a 
cookery-book  or  book  of  receipts  proper.  "  Principle !  principle, 
principle — that's  what  we  hears  'un  say,"  and  it  says  it  with 
admirable  distinctness,  authority,  and  truth.  It  ought  to  be 
studied  carefully  by  every  commencing  man-of-a-house,  and  to 
be  regularly  presented,  like  the  statutes  of  the  University  to  a 
matriculant,  to  every  young  lady  as  she  steps  into  her  car'ge  after 
her  mar'ge. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  only  when  the  critic  has  waded  wearily  through  nine 
volumes,  teeming  with  the  most  appalling  catastrophes  that 

*  Prisoners  and  Captives.  By  H.  S.  Merriman.  3  vols.  London  : 
Bentley. 

Rupert  Alixnn.  By  Gcrtiude  Forde.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

An  American  Widow.  Bv  Albert  Kevill-Davies.  3  vols.  London  : 
Trischler  &  Co. 
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can  happen  to  mankind,  and  has  been  surfeited  with  murders, 
thunderbolts,  kidnappings,  suicides,  earthquakes,  kisses,  and  de- 
scriptions of  clothes,  that  he  really  appreciates  the  merit  of 
such  a  novel  as  Prisoners  and  Captives.  Mr.  Merriman's  name 
does  not  appear  to  be  new,  but  it  is  certainly  welcome  to  us, 
as  his  qualities  as  a  writer  of  fiction  are  of  a  high  order.  He 
is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  given  to  moralizing,  especially  in 
the  second  and  third  volumes,  where  his  refiections  have  the  air 
of  being  inserted  in  order  to  pad  the  book  out  to  the  length 
demanded  by  the  public,  rather  than  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
as  they  are  never  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters,  they  can 
be  skipped  at  the  will  of  the  reader.  It  is  likewise  only  fair  to 
say  that,  even  in  his  moralizing,  Mr.  Merriman  is  often  bright  and 
amusing,  and  it  is  pleasant  enough  to  meet  one's  own  thoughts  so 
neatly  and  appropriately  clad.  Apart,  however,  from  this  one 
objection,  there  is  nothing  trite  or  commonplace  about  Mr.  Merri- 
man's romance.  It  is  a  tragedy  as  fully  and  completely  as  Hamlet 
was  ;  for  when  we  reach  the  last  page,  there  are  as  few  of  the 
characters  left  alive,  yet  there  is  not  one  word  from  beginning 
to  end  that  could  be  coimted  hysterical.  As  Mr.  Merriman  truly 
says,  no  one  in  these  days  permits  himself  to  show  enthusiasm 
about  anything.  Great  deeds  are  done  as  much  now  as  at  any 
time  in  the  world's  history  ;  but  the  doers  object  to  having  a  fuss 
made  about  them,  quite  unlike  the  knights  of  old,  who,  as  Mr. 
Merriman  remarks,  must  have  always  blown  their  own  trumpets, 
as  it  was  quite  impossible  for  their  neighbours  to  see  what  was 
going  on  through  the  narrow  slits  afforded  by  the  visors.  So  the 
heroes  of  Prisoners  and  Captives  never  "  make  phrases."  They 
keep  their  own  counsel,  and  do  their  duty  without  calling  any 
one's  attention  to  the  fact  ;  yet  their  risks  are  quite  as  tremendous 
as  any  of  those  recounted  in  our  other  nine  emphatic  volumes. 
Mr.  Merriman  knows  the  value  of  reticence,  and  he  is  not  afraid 
to  draw  a  picture  which  is  the  more  striking  from  its  fidelity  to 
truth.  His  heroine,  Helen  Grace,  bids  farewell  to  her  brother 
and  her  lover  (who  has  thought  it  wrong  to  bind  her  to  him  when 
he  is  going  to  the  Arctic  Itegions  on  an  expedition  full  of 
danger),  and  she  kisses  her  brother  without  a  word,  while  she 
and  her  lover  shake  hands  and  say  "  Good-bye."  This  is  what 
people  seldom  do  in  novels.  The  expedition,  which  has  been 
really  a  private  enterprise  to  rescue  .some  Siberian  captives  by 
way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  comes  to  grief.  It  is  never  heard  of 
again,  and  the  reader  is  never  told  how  these  men  died.  The 
captives  escape,  and  wander  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  then  they  die  also,  one  by  one,  while  events  more 
tragic  still  break  the  monotony  of  the  frozen  silence.  Yet  the 
whole  story  is  quietly  told.  Mr.  Merriman  never  raises  his  voice, 
but  every  word  goes  where  it  is  meant.  The  story  opens  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  where  a  man  and  his  dog  are  discovered  on  a 
merchantman  by  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy,  sole  sur- 
vivors of  a  crew  dead  of  yellow  fever,  and  it  ends  among  Siberian 
snows ;  but  the  scene  is  principally  laid  in  London.  Mr.  Merri- 
man has  drawn  his  heroines  with  much  care,  and  they  are  both 
pleasant  and  attractive  ladies,  whose  conversation  can  be  in- 
teresting and  clever  without  being  Laboured  and  afl'ected.  Helen 
Grace,  the  younger  and  less  developed  of  the  two,  is  only  touched 
in,  yet  she  stands  clearly  and  definitely  before  us.  Her  friend. 
Miss  AVinter,  is  more  elaborately  worked  out,  and  is  of  a  type 
that  many  of  us  can  recall  with  pleasure — a  woman  whose  talk  is 
generally  the  medium  for  concealing  her  thoughts,  and  who  says 
least  when  she  feels  and  does  most.  The  scenes  in  which  she 
tries  to  approach  the  subject  of  Helen's  love  for  Claud  Tyars, 
the  leader  of  the  "  Arctic "  expedition,  are  full  of  delicacy  and 
insight ;  and  so  is  the  passage  in  which  Claud  Tyars  tries  to  hint 
to  Oswin  Grace  that  his  home  ties,  and  his  unspoken  affection  for 
his  old  playmate  Miss  Winter,  should  prevent  his  risking  his  life 
among  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  seas.  Altogether,  reflections  ex- 
cepted, Mr.  Merriman  has  written  a  remarkable  book ;  and  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  an  author  who  can  draw  characters  who  act  from 
principle,  and  behave  like  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

One  arrives  at  the  end  of  Miss  Gertrude  Forde's  novel  in  a 
state  of  absolute  breathlessness.  Never  surely,  even  in  the  pages 
of  Gaboriau  or  Montepin.  did  so  many  strange  things  befall  one 
man.  In  vol.  i.,  p.  64,  Rupert  Alison's  leg  is  broken  at  foot- 
ball, by  a  school  rival  who  hopes  to  gain  some  unfair  advantage 
over  him.  How  it  all  came  about  is  not  very  clear.  The  boy 
is  lamed  for  life,  and  though  healthy-minded  in  other  ways, 
becomes  as  sensitive  on  the  subject  as  Lord  Byron.  On  p.  243 
he  is  ensnared  by  a  worldly  young  woman,  Edna  Montgomery, 
but  his  engagement  with  her  is  finally  broken  off,  and  she  marries 
another  man.  Then  Alison  goes  abroad,  and  rescues  a  little  child 
from  vuider  the  "hoofs  of  the  horses"  in  the  streets  of  Naples, 
and  in  so  doing  breaks  his  leg  again,  and  becomes  lamer  than 
ever.  So  much  for  vol.  i.  In  vol.  ii.  things  go  much  faster.  In 
p.  59  we  find  him  lodging  in  the  country  near  Naples  with  an 
old  man  and  his  beautiful  granddaughter  Marietta,  with  whom  a 
young  Count  Cesare  Casati  is  violently  in  love.  Neither  the  ffict 
that  the  Englishman's  esteem  for  ]\Iarietta  is  Platonic,  nor  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  his  father's  friend,  has  any  weight  with 
j'oung  Casati,  and  he  tries  first  to  induce  Alison  to  smoke  a  case 
of  poisoned  cigarettes,  and  this  proving  fruitless,  puts  poison 
into  his  wine.  Alison  insists  on  Casati  leaving  Italy,  and  goes 
himself  to  Rome,  where  he  falls  in  with  his  false  love,  now 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  her  jealous  husband.  Tlie  pair  do  not  get 
on  well  together;  she  flirts,  he  raves;  till,  on  p.  139,  Alison 
and  the  hotel  generally  are  roused  by  a  great  commotion,  which 
turns  out  to  be  caused  by  Kennedy  going  mad,  and  first  attempt- 
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ing  to  murder  Lis  wife,  and  then  succeeding  in  sliooting  himself. 
The  exhausted  reader  hopes  that  a  little  breathing  space  may  be 
allowed  him,  but  no!  "From  sport  to  sport  they  hurry  him," 
and  on  p.  i8o  Alison  gets  the  better  of  some  brigands  who 
iire  at  him  in  one  of  the  country  roads  near  Naples.  Twenty 
pages  later  he  is  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  earthquake  at 
Naples,  where  he  performs  what  our  ancestors  used  to  call 
"prodigies  of  valour."  lie  first  "breaks  up  rubbish  "  and  forces 
an  entrance  into  a  fallen  house  and  rescues  two  little  children 
who  have  been  imprisoned  in  the  ruins.  Then  ho  climbs  up 
the  front  of  another  house,  gets  in  at  a  window,  forces  open  a 
door,  and  liberates  a  girl  and  her  bedridden  mother,  whom  he 
can'ies  downstairs.  Lastly,  he  encounters  his  foe  Casati,  groan- 
ing under  a  pile  of  timbers ;  but  when,  with  the  strength  of  Tom 
Hickathrift,  Alison  sets  him  free,  it  is  too  late,  and  Casati  dies 
before  his  eyes.  The  last  volume  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
London  and  philanthropy,  and  the  reader  looks  forward  to  a 
quiet  life  and  marriage  bells ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
escape  so  easily.  Alison  plunges  into  the  Thames  to  rescue  a 
girl  who  has  leapt  from  AVestminster  Bridge ;  he  has  a  severe 
illness,  partially  recovers,  marries  Marietta,  who  has  been  giving 
singing  lessons  in  London,  and  he  dies  on  his  wedding  day. 
Even  The  Splendid  Spur  hardly  contains  so  many  wonders,  and 
they  require  to  be  treated  with  a  much  more  skilful  hand  than 
Miss  Gertrude  Forde's  in  order  to  produce  an  ell'ective  result.  A 
French  novelist  in  using  the  same  material  would  have  made  the 
incidents  grow  out  of  each  other,  each,  in  some  sort,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  one  before.  In  Rupert  Alison,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  perfectly  haphazard  and  lead  to  nothing,  except  to  encourage 
people  with  lame  legs,  by  showing  how  very  little  such  accidents 
impede  the  agility  of  the  hero.  Miss  Forde  has  no  idea  of  a 
carefully  worked  out  plot,  which  is  the  only  possible  interest  and 
excuse  for  a  sensational  novel.  Nothing  hangs  together,  and  the 
reader  feels  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  adventures 
should  ever  stop.  Rupert  Alison  himself  is  a  mere  bundle  of  virtues, 
and  so  is  the  good  heroine.  Aline  lleathcote.  Marietta  is  the 
typical  beautiful  and  devoted  Italian  girl.  The  only  person 
with  the  smallest  approach  to  individuality  and  life  is  the  heart- 
less Mrs.  Kennedy.  Miss  Forde  is  apt  to  be  inaccurate  about 
trifles,  dates,  ages,  names.  She  makes  a  grand  cricket-match  at 
school  take  place  in  October  (vol.  i.  p.  104);  writes  of  Torre  del 
Groeco — a  sound  impossible  in  Italian  (vol.  i.  p.  284)  ;  frequently 
becomes  confused  between  "Signora"  and  "Signorina";  and, 
worst  of  all,  describes  Alison  leaving  a  card  on  Marietta  on 
which  the  "  two  little  magical  letters  M.P."  after  his  name  "  effect 
a  transformation  "  on  the  landlady.  We  shall  next  be  having 
novelists  putting  "The  Hon."  on  their  characters'  cards  !  There 
is  no  harm  at  all  in  the  book ;  indeed,  its  intentions  are  excellent ; 
but  there  is  no  indication  in  Rupert  Alison  of  power  to  turn 
intentions  into  reality. 

An  American  Widow  has  faults  enough  and  to  spare,  but  there 
is  a  distinct  thread  of  purpose  running  through  the  plot,  which  is 
to  get  rid  of  Miss  Alice  Munraven  for  the  benefit  of  her  uncle, 
Mr.  John  Harden,  and  of  Mrs.  Leonard.  Alice  Munraven  is  the 
adopted  daughter  and  heiress  of  a  rich  American  lawyer  and  his 
wife,  and  is  eighteen  when  the  reader  makes  her  acquaintance  and 
that  of  the  young  widow,  Mrs.  Leonard,  on  board  a  Cunarder. 
The  Earl  of  lieacliville  and  Ids  nephew,  Herbert  Lonsdale,  are  also 
returning  to  London  about  the  same  time  ;  and  Mrs.  Leonard  deter- 
mines, if  possible,  to  marry  young  Lonsdale,  partly  from  ambition 
and  partly  from  love.  He  is  quite  willing  to  Hirt  with  her,  though 
it  is  apparent  that  Alice  Munraven  is  his  destiny.  The  Mun- 
ravens  are  armed  with  introductions  to  the  English  aristocracy 
generally,  and  Lord  Beachville  particularly  ;  and  this  worthy 
man  is  instantly  struck  by  Alice's  extraordinary  resemblance  to 
his  cousin  and  first  love,  Mrs.  Frank  Harden,  who  had  died  in 
Italy  seventeen  years  before.  Mrs.  Leonard,  having  no  introduc- 
tions, was  deposited,  with  the  assistance  of  her  friend,  Mrs.  John 
Harden,  in  the  house  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Featham,  a 
lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of  secretly  receiving  rich  Americans 
for  a  large  payment,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Queen  and 
society.  Mr.  Kevill-Davies  loses  no  opportunity  of  putting 
lengthy  tirades  on  American  ambition  and  English'  cupidity  into 
the  mouths  of  his  personages,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  nation 
fares  worse  at  his  hands.  Indeed,  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  there  are  several  American  ladies  now  reigning  in  London 
society  who  would  be  arrested  and  consigned  to  prison  if  ever 
they  crossed  the  Atlantic.  This  seems  almost  actionable,  as  it  is 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  distrust  of  all  the  estimable  ladies 
now  occupying  a  high  position.  After  Mrs.  Leonard  has  acci- 
dentally come  across  a  detective  in  Mr.  Munraven's  rooms,  we 
are  "  fixed,"  as  the  French  say,  as  to  her  real  status,  and  do  not 
require  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  conjecture  that  the  guileless 
young  person,  who  likewise  takes  up  her  abode  with  Lady 
Featham,  is  really  a  spy.  Then  the  plot  thickens  ;  but  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  author  to  disclose  the  denouement ;  so  we  merely 
make  a  few  general  remarks  as  to  the  construction  of  the  story. 
Of  course  no  pains  are  taken  to  conceal  that  Alice  Munraven's 
name  is  reaiUy  Harden,  and  that  she  was  kidnapped  and  sent  to 
America  by  her  uncle,  John  Harden,  seventeen  years  before. 
Throughout  the  book  a  great  point  is  made  of  John  Harden 
being  "  an  old  man  "  ;  in  fact,  he  is  generally  referred  to  as  "  the  " 
old  man.  Yet  when  his  elder  brother  Frank,  Alice's  father,  died 
seventeen  years  before,  he  was  only  thirty-seven  (vol.  i.  p.  197), 
and  consequently  his  younger  brother  and  heir-presumptive  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifty-three  when  the  story  opens,  instead 


of  "  nearly  sixty '' (p.  151),  with  a  wife  "scarcely  one-third  of 
his  own  age."  Besides,  a  man  of  sixty  could  hardly  plead  im- 
munity from  punishment  on  the  ground  that  he  is  "very  old" — 
which  is  the  plea  more  than  once  put  forward  for  and  by  him. 
Then  ladies  in  England  do  not  need  the  help  of  a  man's  arm  before 
walking  about  a  garden  or  a  deck — that  old  custom  has  passed 
away ;  neither  is  it  usual  for  women  to  address  each  other  as  "  Dear  " 
every  time  they  open  their  mouths.  These  are  small  things  in  them- 
selves ;  but  side  by  side  with  graver  faults  they  become  irritating, 
Mr.  Kevill-Davies  never  makes  it  clear  why  Mrs.  Leonard  should 
try  to  befool  John  Harden.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler 
for  a  woman  of  her  sort  to  accept  one  of  the  rich  and  noble 
hands  so  frequently  stretched  out  to  her,  and  make  love  to  Her- 
bert Lonsdale  after.  The  descriptions  of  tlie  kisses  she  is  always 
pressing  on  the  young  man  and  accepting  from  the  old  one  ara 
revolting,  more  especially  when  the  latter,  after  entreating  her 
to  elope  with  him,  discovers  that  he  is  her  father.  But  taste  is 
the  last  thing  we  should  look  for  in  Mr.  Kevill-Davies.  Imagine 
a  decent  English  gentleman  saying  to  a  girl  of  eighteen  who  was 
about  to  marry  his  nephew,  "  Kind  friends  may  whisper  in  your 
ear  that  your  lover  was  refused  by  that  girl,  crazy  about  that 
widow,  desperately  in  love  with  that  married  woman,  and  in- 
fatuated with  some  premiere  danseuse,  but  .  .  .  you  are  the  first 
woman  he  has  ever  loved  enough  and  respected  sufficiently  to 
ask  in  marriage  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  170).  To  which  this  innocent  and 
high-minded  young  lady  replies  : — "  Herbert  told  me  his  life  had 
at  times  been  gay,  and  that  a  Dissenting  minister  would  perhaps 
pronounce  him  a  very  fast  and  wicked  man,  but  lie  had  never 
))een  half  so  bad  as  some  people  would  try  to  make  out."  If  Mr. 
Kevill-Davies  would  leave  out  all  his  tirades  upon  marriage, 
dowries,  English  and  Americans,  and  compress  his  plot,  he  might 
make  his  book  into  a  shilling  novel,  readable  for  those  who  do  not 
care  about  taste,  style,  and  character-drawing. 

Holly  is  merely  an  excuse  for  lengthy  descriptions  of  costumes. 
We  have  counted  no  less  than  twenty-one  in  the  two  thin 
volumes.  It  abounds  in  absurdities  and  fine  language,  but  the 
writer  is  apt  to  be  a  little  hazy  about  her  pronouns.  A  seduc- 
tion plays  a  prominent  part,  and  the  villain  tricks  the  heroine 
into  marrying  him  by  representing  his  brother  as  the  culprit. 
Besides  this,  the  chief  incidents  are  two  attempts  at  murder  (the 
last  one  successful)  by  the  forsaken  givYs  fiance,  and  the  singular 
idea  "  Nomad  "  seems  to  have  of  the  English  lunacy  law.  No 
doubt  our  legal  machinery  needs  much  reforming  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  point  at  which  one  man  can  shoot  another 
in  the  breast,  and,  instead  of  being  had  up  before  the  magistrate, 
can  be  taken,  then  and  there,  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  to  be 
liberated,  some  time  after,  at  the  request  of  the  injured  man,  and 
to  be  replaced  in  the  asylum  after  he  has  succeeded  in  killing  the 
real  villain.  Is  it  worth  while  for  any  one  to  write  such  nonsense 
as  this  ? 

Foolish  as  Holly  is,  it  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  folly  of 
Rhea,  where  a  thunderbolt  falls  from  Heaven  in  answer  to  the 
prayer  of  a  young  lady,  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  man  whom 
she  has  held  to  be  her  friend  and  a  gentleman.  The  story  is 
absurd  and  unpleasant, and  it  isimpossible  toumlerstand  thesubtle- 
tiesofthe  author.  The  outline  of  the  plot  is  simple.  An  American 
journalist,  who  prides  himself  on  his  social  status,  is  wandering 
about  Fontainebleau  with  a  much-despised  brother  of  the  quill, 
when  he  sees  a  pretty  young  woman  decorating  the  altar.  The 
low-class  journalist  speedily  informs  the  high-class  one  that  he 
has  some  compromising  letters  of  the  young  lady's  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  high-class  journalist  buys  them  for  copy,  makes  the 
victim's  acquaintance,  instantly  becomes  on  terms  of  the  most 
elaborate  repartee,  is  presented  to  her  friends — the  most  un- 
French  specimens  of  the  French  aristocracy — is  received  as  a  tame 
cat  in  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  in  the  end  behaves — as  above. 
The  part  played  in  Holly  by  clothes  is  here  occupied  by  food — 
not  a  cup  of  cofiee  can  be  taken  without  a  loving  dwelling  on  all 
its  ingredients,  while  the  viands  of  an  ordinary  picnic  occupy 
six  pages.  Even  in  the  supreme  moment  after  the  thunderbolt 
has  crashed  into  the  lonely  house,  and  the  man  is  apologizing  for 
his  suspicions  and  explaining  how  the  lady's  betrothed  and  pre- 
ceptor had  given  her  letters  to  his  rich  wife,  and  she  to  the  low- 
class  journalist,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  that  he  had  seen  the  lady 
years  before,  and  she  asks,  "  Were  you  the  boy  who  asked  me  if  I 
liked  heliotrope  honey  P  "  All  the  soliloquies  are  mixed  with  eat- 
ing, and  first  we  have  a  page  of  bitter  self-condemnation,  and  then 
the  offer  of  a  bowl  of  soup.  At  one  of  the  many  picnics  one  of  the 
pair  asks  the  other  if  he — she  "  has  kissed  the  nymph  whisky  " 
(p.  go).  The  French  is  on  a  par  with  the  rest.  The  hero  says  he 
is  not  "  very  comme  il  faut  in  regard  to  the  conventionalities," 
meaning  "  au  fait."  The  heroine  says  Tant-tiit,  meaning  a  tantot ; 
an  old  woman  says,  Qiiest  ce  que  vons  arez/  for  Qiiavez  vous? 
while  the  way  in  which  religion  is  mixed  up  with  everything  is 
disgusting. 


THE  STRIFE  OF  THE  ROSES." 

WORDINESS  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  this  book.    That  a  dog  in  a  doorway  is  called  "  the 
vigilant,  curly-tailed  custodian  of  the  precincts,"  and  a  brewery 

*  The  Strife  of  the  Roses  and  the  Days  of  the  Tudors  in  the  IFest.  By 
W.  H.  Hamilton  Rogers.  F.S.A.,  Autfior  of  "  Memonals  of  the  West  "  &c. 
nUistrated  by  Koscoe  GibLis.  Exeter:  James  G.  Commin.  Londoa: 
W.  \V.  Gibbings. 
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*'  the  great  shrine  dedicated  to  the  Bacchus  of  our  modern 
Britons,"  that  the  reader,  generally  addressed  as  "  friend  of  mine," 
receives  from  time  to  time  the  command  "  Stay  thy  foot  and 
liearken,"  or  is  made  to  ask  the  author  for  information,  are  light 
matters  compared  with  the  tedious  reflections  and  divagations 
in  which  Mr.  llogers  indulges.  In  each  of  his  chapters,  except 
the  last,  he  writes  about  the  life  of  some  knight  or  lord,  connected 
with  one  of  the  Western  counties,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  or  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  his 
chapters  more  or  less  sensational  titles,  such  as  "  Unhorsed  at 
Bosworth,"  and  "  Under  the  Hoof  of  the  White  Boar."  He  per- 
petually wanders  away  from  his  immediate  subject.  His  chapter 
on  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  entitled  "They  did'  cast  him,"  from 
the  words  in  which  Machyn  records  hov^-  the  jury  found  Sir 
Thomas  guilty  of  felony,  begins  with  a  descri]ition  of  Tisbury  in 
Wiltshire,  where  some  of  the  Arundell  family  are  buried.  Here 
lie  speaks  of  a  house  near  the  church,  which  the  sexton,  or 
rather  "  the  civil  custodian  of  the  church,"  informed  him  was 
anciently  the  priest's  house.  As  Tisbury  belonged  to  the 
nunnery  of  Shaftesbury,  he  concludes  that  the  parish-priest  was 
probably  a  monk,  while  he  also  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
building  was  a  cell  attached  to  Shaftesbury,  in  which  case  he 
imagines  that  it  must  have  been  the  dwelling  of  a  "  solitary 
religious."  This  is  perhaps  as  delightful  a  muddle  as  could  well 
be  made  under  the  circumstances.  After  a  rather  confused  notice 
of  the  Arundells  of  Lanherne  and  Trerice,  "  great  twin  stems  of 
the  noble  stirpe  "  of  Arundell,  and  some  account  of  Sir  Thomas's 
father,  with  reflections  on  the  eventful  times  in  which  he  lived, 
we  get  at  last  to  Sir  Thomas  himself.  His  marriage  with  a 
gi-anddaughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  aftbrds  an  oppor- 
tunity for  inserting  some  extracts  from  Collins's  "Peerage" 
relating  to  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  which  Norfolk 
presided  as  Lord  High  Steward.  Then,  as  Sir  Thomas's  wife  was 
a  cousin  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  by  the  way,  by  no  means  deserves 
the  epithet  "  sweet,"  appropriate  to  a  less  illustrious  Anne, 
and  of  Katharine  Howard,  we  have  a  digression  on  Anne's 
execution,  a  few  words  about  the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  imply- 
ing that  Mr.  Rogers  believes  the  well-known  and  utterly  imtrue 
scandal  as  to  its  cause,  and  then  a  passage  about  the  execution  of 
Katharine,  though  Sir  Thomas  had  no  part  in  any  of  these  events. 
He  bought  Tisbury,  and  three  pages  are  chiefly  devoted  to  ex- 
tracts from  Hutchins  on  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury,  and  to  an 
original  poem  on  the  "  Five  Wounds  "  figured  in  the  chancel  window 
of  the  abbey-church.  After  this  we  again  return  to  Sir  Thomas, 
to  his  purchase  of  Wardour  Castle,  and,  lastly,  to  his  trial  and 
execution.  The  chapter  ends  with  some  notes  on  a  few  of  his 
descendants.  The  other  chapters  are  all  put  together  much  in 
the  same  fashion.  Mr.  Eogers  evidently  has  a  genuine  love  for 
antiquarian  pursuits,  for  old  buildings,  and  for  beautiful  scenery. 
His  book  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  best  things  of 
antiquity ;  it  is  the  residt  of  no  small  amount  of  labour,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  information  about  heraldic  bearings  and 
genealogies.  One  or  two  of  his  assertions,  we  confess,  startled 
us,  the  strangest,  perhaps,  being  that  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  a 
monk.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings  of 
brasses,  effigies  on  tombs,  bench-ends,  and  other  such  objects  of 
interest.  Several  pieces  of  original  verse  are  scattered  through- 
out it,  and  of  these  a  separate  list  is  given  after  the  table  of 
contents.    One  on  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  begins  : — 

But  one  chance  left — 'mid  these  misfortunes  vast. 

Looming  like  avalanche  upon  their  prey, 
"  Treason  !  "  he  cried,  "  the  White  Rose  die  is  cast," 

And  like  an  unchained  eagle  spurred  away. — P.  136. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Rogers's  poetry. 


ANGLO-ROMAN  PAPERS.* 

EVERY  one  who  has  visited  Rome  must  be  familiar  with  the 
Palazzo Torlonia,  the  imposing  building  planned  by  Bramante, 
which  stands  in  a  little  piazza  on  the  left  of  the  Borgo  Nuovo  as 
you  go  towards  the  Vatican.  For  a  few  years  it  belonged  to 
Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. ,  and  so  came  to  be  called  the 
English  Palace."  Mr.  Brady  has  taken  this  name  for  the  title 
of  the  first  of  the  three  papers  in  this  volume,  and  discourses  on 
some  of  the  people  who  have  lived  in  this  magnificent  dwelling, 
DOW  fallen  from  its  high  estate  and  let  out  in  flats.  After  tracing 
the  eventful  career  of  Cardinal  Hadrian  de  Oastello,  who  built 
the  palace  and  gave  it  to  Henry  VII.  for  the  use  of  the  English 
ambassadors  at  the  Roman  Court,  he  devotes  the  larger  part  of 
the  remainder  of  the  paper  to  the  two  missions  of  Campeggio  to 
England.  The  legate  had  to  put  up  with  some  humiliations  ;  for 
in  1518  Henry  Vllf.  would  not  allow  him  to  enter  the  kingdom 
except  under  conditions  which  plainly  showed  that  the  King  in- 
tended to  use  his  mission  simply  as  a  means  to  further  his  own 
ends.  On  this  first  visit  Campeggio  succeeded  in  satisfying  Henry, 
who  gave  him  the  English  palace  as  a  reward.  His  second  visit 
ended  less  pleasantly.  No  notice  is  taken  here  of  the  angry 
words  spoken  by  Suffolk  when  the  two  legates  adjourned  the 
hearing  of  the  King's  cause,  nor  does  Mr.  Brady  seem  aware 
that  the  examination  of  Campeggio's  baggage  at  Dover  was 

*  Anglo-Ifomnn  Papers.  By  W.  Maziere  Brady,  Author  of  "  Clerical 
and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross"  &e.  London  and 
Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner. 


probably  not  a  mere  discourtesy,  alike  unworthy  of  the  King 
and  undeserved  by  the  legate,  who  had  simply  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  his  instructions,  but  that  it  was,  no  doubt,  ordered 
in  the  hope  of  finding  the  Pope's  decretal,  whicli,  as  Henrj' 
knew — for  he  had  heard  it  read — would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  him,  if  he  could  only  have  laid  hands  upon 
it.  Nothing  of  any  importance  is  told  about  the  two  missions 
which  is  not  generally  known,  and  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is,  on  the  whole,  inadequate.  Nevertheless  we  prefer  what 
Mr.  Brady  has  to  say  about  Campeggio  to  his  records  of 
entertainments  given  by  Prince  Torlonia.  His  researches  in  the 
"  family  archives "  of  the  present  Prince  have  enabled  him  to 
arrive  at  such  important  facts  as  that  on  such  and  such  a  night 
Lord  This  and  Lady  That,  and  four  "distinguished  Americans" 
of  the  respectable  names  of  Stone,  Post,  Forbes,  and  Howe — 
happy  Americans! — helped  to  drink  96  bottles  of  champagne  by 
the  light  of  1 ,383  candles.  We  have  no  taste  for  archives  of  the 
Yellowplush  kind. 

The  second  paper  contains  the  story  of  the  eldest  natural  son. 
of  Charles  II.  by  a  lady  whom  he  met  in  Jersey  in  1646.  This 
young  man,  to  whom  his  father  had  given  the  name  of  James 
de  la  Cloche  du  Bourg,  apparently  after  a  clergyman  of  some 
note  in  Jersey,  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
sent  to  England  by  Oliva,  the  General  of  the  Order,  in  1668, 
when  Charles  was  thinking  of  being  received  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  communion.  The  King  privately  owned  him  as  his 
son,  as  indeed  he  had  done  three  years  before,  styled  him 
"  Prince,"  and  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  him  on  the  possibility 
of  his  succeeding  to  the  English  throne.  The  story  comes 
from  letters  in  the  Jesuit  archives  at  Rome,  printed  by  Boero 
in  his  book  on  the  Conversion  of  Charles  II.  in  1863;  it  has 
been  accepted  by  Christie  in  his  Life  of  Shaftesbury,  and  by 
other  historians.  Mr.  Brady  takes  credit  to  himself  Ic  r  publish- 
ing more  about  this  young  man  than  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
English,  and  for  showing  that  there  is  documentary  evidence 
that  he  had  a  posthumous  son.  He  has  been  misled  by  his 
Italian  books.  It  was  conclusively  proved  in  an  able  article  in 
the  first  number  of  the  now  defunct  Home  and  Foreign  Review 
in  1862,  when  Boero's  work  was  appearing  in  an  Italian  periodi- 
cal, that  nothing  is  Itnown  of  the  Jesuit  novice  La  Clociie  after 
his  visit  to  England  in  1668,  and  that  the  married  man  whose 
career  Mr.  Brady  traces  was  a  mere  impostor.  The  State  Papers 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  show  that  the  King  refused  to  own 
this  sham  "  prince,"  who  was  imprisoned  at  Naples  and  sentenced 
to  be  whipped,  but  was  released  without  the  whipping.  Mr. 
Brady,  accepting  the  impostor's  story,  gives  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Charles's  acknowledged  son  as  Mary  Stuart,  "  della  familia  delli 
Baroni  di  S.  Marzo,"  which  is  preposterous.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  "  Prince  James 
Stuart  the  younger ''  was  the  son  of  the  earlier  impostor.  Mr. 
Brady's  "  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Erskine,"  though  unskilfully  put 
together,  will  be  read  with  more  interest  than  his  other  two 
papers.  Erskine,  who,  by  the  way,  should  have  found  a  place  in 
The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  came  over  to  England  in 
1793  as  the  agent  of  Pius  VI.,  and,  being  a  man  of  much  tact, 
managed  to  gain  and  keep  a  place  among  the  representatives  of 
foreign  Powers  at  the  Court  of  George  III.  During  the  eight 
years  that  he  remained  in  London  he  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England  and  Scotland 
and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  had  frequent  and 
friendly  interviews  with  Pitt  on  matters  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  Holy  See,  of  the  British  Roman  Catholics,  and 
of  the  refugees  from  France.  From  1801,  when  he  left  England, 
his  life  is  chiefly  told  by  extracts  from  his  diary.  He  went  from 
London  to  Paris,  where  he  was  civilly  received  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  took  an  active  part  in  persuading  the  French  bishops 
to  resign  their  sees  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  new  bishops 
who  were  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Concordat.  He  was  one  of  the  three  Cardinals  residing  in  the 
Quirinal  Palace  when  Pius  VII.  was  carried  oft'  by  the  French. 
Before  six  months  had  passed  he  was  himself  forced  to  leave 
Rome,  and  was  conducted  by  a  French  officer  to  Paris,  where  he 
died  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 


PRACTICAL  ORNITHOLOGY.* 

WE  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  general  essays  which  Mr. 
Elliott  Coues  wrote  some  years  ago  as  part  of  his  Key  to 
North  American  Birds  have  been  republished  in  this  country.  It 
is  a  curious  paradox,  that  while  the  study  of  birds  is  probably 
more  popular  than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  Natural  History, 
there  should  be  such  an  amount  of  ignorance  about  them.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  The  world  is  full  of  books  about  birds,  both 
general  and  special,  scientific  and  popular,  but  unhappily  the 
authors  of  the  latter  have  been  for  the  most  part  content  with 
pretty  pictures  and  amusing  stories,  while  scientific  writers  have 
treated  the  subject  as  a  sacred  theme,  which  no  one  except  a 
professed  ornithologist  ought  to  venture  to  approach,  and  which 
should  even  be  written  about  in  a  language  not  "  understood  of 

*  Handbook  of  Field  and  General  Ornithology  :  a  Manual  of  the  Structure 
and  Classification  of  Birds,  with  Instructions  for  Collecting  ond  Preserving 
Specimens.  By  Professor  liUiott  Coucs,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.  Loudon  :  Mac- 
niillan  &  Co. 
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the  people.''  The  essays  before  us,  if  carefully  studied,  will  put 
matters  in  a  new  light.  Mr.  Coues,  though  thoroughly  trained 
in  science,  does  not  think  it  beneath  liim  to  instruct  his  more 
ignorant  brethren;  and  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
carefully  the  second  essay — on  General  Ornithology — will  find  a 
terse  and  compendious  treatise  on  the  structure  and  classifi- 
cation of  birds — subjects  which  hitherto  had  to  be  studied  in 
voluminous  works,  often  difficult  to  procure.  In  the  section  on 
Feathers,  for  instance  (pp.  123-146),  the  substance  of  Nitsch's 
Ptenjloffrap/i!/  is  given,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  eti'ective 
illustrations;  and  further  on  (pp.  249-256)  we  come  to  Professor 
Huxley's  system  of  classification  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  bones  of  the  palate,  with  bold  diagrammatic  woodcuts  of  the 
structures  referred  to.  The  osteology,  the  system  of  muscles,  and 
the  internal  anatomy  are  also  clearly  described,  and  fully  illus- 
trated. Nothing,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  omitted;  and  though 
close  condensation  has,  of  course,  been  imperatively  necessary, 
the  reader  is  scarcely  made  aware  of  it,  for  Mr.  Coues  is  a  man  of 
letters  as  well  as  a  man  of  science.  One  defect  we  do  notice. 
There  are  but  few  references  to  the  works  on  which  the  essay  is 
of  necessity  based.  We  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Coues  takes  credit 
for  researches  that  have  been  made  by  others ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  cites  the  names  of  the  specialists  whom  lie  quotes  ;  but 
he  might  have  given  additional  help  to  students  at  the  cost  of  but 
little  trouble  to  himself  had  he  appended  a  brief  bibliographical 
list  of  the  works  that  an  advanced  student  ought  to  consult. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  second  essay  first,  because  it  is, 
after  all,  more  general  in  character  than  that  which  precedes 
it.  This  deals  with  Field  Ornithology,  and  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting, preparing,  and  preserving  birds  for  study  in  a  cabinet 
or  museum.  Here  Mr.  Coues  is  treading  on  new  ground,  and 
we  cordially  congratulate  him  on  having  produced  an  original 
and  most  excellent  treatise  —  one  which  was  sorely  needed, 
and  for  which  naturalists  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  him. 
Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  glance  round  any  museum 
that  he  may  have  occasion  to  enter.  The  first  thought  of  the 
authorities  has  invariably  been  the  same — "  Let  us  have  a  collec- 
tion of  birds."  And  what  a  collection  they  get  together  !  Speci- 
mens from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  v.-ithout  notice  of  locality,  sex, 
date  of  capture,  or  any  other  useful  particulars;  their  skins  dis- 
tended by  the  local  stutfer — we  beg  pardon,  naturalist— to  the 
utmost  capacity ;  and  either  standing  in  front  of  protuberant 
masses  of  canvas  supposed  to  represent  rocks  and  scenery,  or 
cooped  in  square  boxes  with  a  glass  in  front,  a  sanded  floor,  and 
a  few  dried  plants  or  imitations  thereof,  to  give  local  colour,  and 
indicate  their  native  haunts.  Mr.  Coues,  using  the  same  rare 
power  of  compression  tliat  we  have  already  commended  in  the 
second  essay,  gives  us  eighty-seven  pages  of  practical  advice  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  capturing  and  preparing  birds,  their 
eggs,  their  nests,  and  tlieir  bieast-bones,  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience, which  has  been  constantly  widening,  as  he  tells  us,  since 
1857.  The  nature  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  by  tran- 
scribing the  headings  of  the  sections.  I.  Implements  for  collect- 
ing, and  their  use.  II.  Dogs.  III.  Various  suggestions  and 
directions  for  field-work.  IV.  Hygiene  of  coUectorship.  V. 
Kegistration  and  labelling.  VI.  Instruments,  materials,  and 
fixtures  for  preparing  bird-skins.  VII.  llov/  to  make  a  bird-skin. 
VIII.  Miscellaneous  ])articulars.  IX.  Collection  of  nests  and 
eggs.  X.  Care  of  a  collection.  These  headings  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  show  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  treatise; 
but  we  must  specially  select  for  praise  Section  VII. — "  How  to 
make  a  bird-skin."  We  have  not  unfrequently  had  occasion  to 
perform  this  operation,  and  can  therefore  vouch  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Coues's  directions.  They  are  perfectly  simple, 
and  if  a  beginner  will  only  follow  them  implicitly  we  can 
guarantee  his  success.  As  a  corollary  to  this  advice,  Mr.  Coues 
devotes  some  space  to  the  mounting  of  birds,  about  which  he  makes 
some  excellent  remarks  which  we  hope  directors  of  museums  will 
lay  to  heart : — 

As  a  rule,  the  purposes  of  science  are  best  subserved  by  not  mounting 
specimens  ;  for  display— the  only  end  attained— is  not  required.  I  would 
.strongly  advise  you  not  to  mount  your  rarer  or  otherwise  particularly 
valuable  specimens  ;  select  for  the  purpose  nice  pretty  birds,  of  no  special 
scientiiic  value.  The  priucip  il  objections  to  mountetl  birds  are,  that  they 
take  up  too  much  room,  require  special  arrangements  for  keeping  and 
transportation,  nnd  cannot  be  handled  for  study  with  impunity.  Some 
might  sup|)ose  that  a  mmnted  bird  would  give  a  better  idea  of  its  figure 
and  general  aspect  than  a  skin  ;  but  this  is  only  true  to  a  limited  extent. 
Faultless  niouniing  is  an  art  really  difficult,  acquired  by  few.  The  average 
work  done  ill  this  line  shows  something  of  caricature, "ludicrous  or  re|iul- 
•ive,  as  the  case  may  be.  .  .  .  I'like  a  good  honest  bird-skin,  that 
does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else  ;  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  taxidermal 
abortions  of  the  show-cases. 

We  must  also  give  a  word  of  praise  to  the  directions  for  pre- 
paring eggs,  for  most  of  which  Professor  Newton  is  responsible. 
These  have  been  buried  since  i860  in  the  Miscellaneous  Collections 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  are  now  made  accessible  to  the 
public,  with  the  accompaniment  of  outline  drawings  of  the  instru- 
ments recommended.  The  directions  for  labelling  and  recording 
full  particulars  of  sex,  locality,  &c.,  are  also  excellent.  Finally, 
it  should  be  recorded  with  commendation  that  there  is  a  copioiis 
index. 


MR.  STEVEXSOX'S  BALLADS.* 

IN  this  collection  of  song  inspired  by  legends  of  the  South  Sea 
and  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  Mr.  Stevenson  tempts  the 
excursive  critic  to  a  dissertation  on  the  Ballad  and  the  varieties  of 
the  Uailad,  which  might  be  profound  and  even  interesting,  yet 
tend  to  no  very  exact  judgment  of  the  Jiallfids  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 
On  the  question,  "  What  is  a  ballad  ?  "  we  confess  an  easy  lutitude,, 
mindful  of  the  practice  of  modern  poets  since  tlie  revival  of 
ballad  literature  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  We  know  of  no- 
exhaustive  definition  of  the  ballad — none,  at  least,  that  is  of  final 
and  inflexible  determining,  and  of  unimpeachable  authority. 
Those  who  are  sticklers  for  form  and  the  literal  observance  of 
the  primitive  model,  those  who  love  to  label  poems  and  assign 
them  to  the  narrow  limits  of  orthodox  classification,  are  generally 
respectful  of  the  letter  rather  than  sensitive  to  the  spirit  of  lyrical 
poetry.  Mr.  Stevenson,  therefore,  must  be  prepared  to  be  in- 
formed that  his  Ballads  are  not  ballads  at  all.  But  we  are  not  of 
those  who  hold  so  rigid  a  faith.  If  we  accept  The  Three  Graves  and 
The  Idiot  Boy,  the  Lars  of  Macaulay  and  Rose  Manj,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  there  should  be  any  thought  of  hesitatiou 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  ballads  of  Tahiti  and  of  the  Mar- 
que-sas.  "  The  Song  of  Ilahero  "  and  "  The  Feast  of  Famine  "  pos- 
sess the  three  essential  components  of  ancient  ballad  minstrelsy. 
They  suggest  the  singer  and  the  audience;  and  the  theme  is  set 
forth  in  narrative,  the  action  of  which  is  more  or  less  continuous. 
The  remaining  poems,  it  must  be  admitted,  do  not  accord  alto- 
gether with  those  qualifications.  "Heather  Ale"  is  based  on  a 
delightful  legend.  Yet  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  Mr.  Stevenson's 
ingenious  note  to  the  poem  to  regret  that  he  had  not  dealt 
with  the  subject  in  prose.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  yet  do- 
so,  in  conne.Kion,  perhaps,  with  some  wild  story  of  more  recent 
subterranean  distilling  than  that  of  the  mythical  Lappi.sli  dwarfs,, 
of  whom  he  surmises  so  fantastic  an  occupation.  "  Christmas  at 
Sea,"  though  still  further  removed  from  the  spirit  that  shaped 
the  South  Sea  ballads,  is  one  of  the  happiest  examples  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  gift  of  picture-making,  that  stimulating  art  by 
which  a  few  quickening  touches  create  a  world  of  suggestion.  Th& 
baffled  ship,  toiling  seaward  all  the  morning  betwixt  North  Head 
and  South,  ever  in  view  of  the  snug  village,  with  the  "wicked 
fool  "  aboard,  among  the  frozen  sails  and  rigging,  mocked  by  the 
warmth  and  jollity  within  sight  on  shore,  make  up  a  picture  of 
brilliant  definition  and  substance — a  cabinet  picture,  as  it  were, 
within  a  little  room.  The  quickening  touch  in  the  second  of" 
the  following  stanzas  seems  to  us  to  be  particularly  happy  and 
penetrative  :— 

The  frost  was  on  the  village  roofs,  as  -white  as  ocean  foam  ; 
The  good  red  tires  were  burning  bright  in  every  "longshore  Iiome ; 
The  windows  sparkled  clear,  and  the  chimneys  volle3'ed  out ; 
And  I  vow  we  snill'ed  the  victuals  as  the  vessel  went  about. 

O  well  1  saw  the  pleasant  room,  the  pleasant  faces  there, 
My  mother's  silver  siiectacles,  my  father's  silver  hair ; 
And  well  I  saw  the  lirelight,  like  a  flight  of  homely  elves, 
Go  dancing  round  the  chma-plates  that  stand  upon  the  shelves. 

"  The  Song  of  Rahero  "  is  the  first,  and  by  far  the  more  striking, 
of  the  poetic  fruits  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  sojourn  in  the  Southern> 
Ocean.  The  story  of  the  slaying  of  Tamati'a  through  the  treachery 
of  liahero,  and  of  his  mother's  vengeance,  is  somewhat  akin,  in, 
spirit  and  interest,  to  episodes  in  ancient  Scandinavian  poetry. 
As  told  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  vigorous  and  impressive  verse,  it  repro- 
duces the  traditional  lore  of  Tahiti,  the  poet  declares,  without 
a  conscious  departure  from  the  original  form.  We  can  easily 
believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  reason  "  why  the  tales  selected 
should  not  be  true " ;  for  it  produces  the  effect  of  story,  fresh- 
drawn  from  a  remote  and  romantic  land — a  land  rich  in  legend, 
as  Mr.  Stevenson  observes  in  the  opening  canto : — 

Still  the  way  of  his  going  was  round  by  the  roaring  coast. 
Where  the  ring  of  the  reef  is  broke  and  the  trades  run  riot  most ; 
On  his  left,  with  smoke  as  of  battle,  the  billows  battered  the  land  ; 
Unscalable  turreted  mountains  rose  on  the  inner  hand 
And  cape,  and  village,  and  river,  and  vale,  and  mountain  above, 
Each  had  a  name  in  the  land  for  men  to  remember  .ind  love ; 
And  never  the  name  of  a  place,  but  lo  !  a  song  in  its  praise  ; 
Ancient  and  unforgotten,  songs  of  the  earlier  days. 
That  the  elders  taught  to  the  young,  and  at  night,  in  the  fall  of  the 
moon. 

Garlanded  boys  and  maidens  sang  together  in  tune. 

Tamatia,  charged  by  his  mother  with  a  gift  of  fish  to  the  King, 
is  treacherously  robbed  on  the  way  by  Ilahero  of  a  portion  of 
the  fish.  When  the  mutilated  present  is  discovered  by  the- 
insulted  King,  a  warrior  tracks  the  returning  youth  and  slays 
him.  His  mother  swears  to  be  avenged,  seeking  satisfaction  from 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  Tevas  : — 

To  king  after  king,  as  they  sat  at  the  palace  door,  she  came, 
Claiming  kinship,  declaiming  verses,  naming  her  name. 

In  the  land  of  the  Namunu-ura  she  finds  her  remedy.  The- 
offending  tribe,  the  men  of  Vaiau,  with  Kahero  and  his  family, 
are  lured  by  their  ancient  enemies  to  a  mighty  feast,  and  while 
they  are  lying  in  drunken  sleep  the  place  is  fired,  as  the  mother 
of  Tamatia  sings  her  triumph.  Rahero  alone  escapes.  The 
description  of  his  awaking,  and  of  his  struggle  to  the  roof,  by 
"  a  post  of  the  house,"  that  "  glowed  in  the  grain  like  ulcers 
of  eating  fire,"  is  exceedingly  fine.  But,  perhaps,  even  finer 
is  the  striking  episode  of  the  slaying  of  the  fisherman  on  the 
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reef  T\liicli  is  the  sequel  to  the  tragedy.  Flyino-  the  fiery 
horrors  of  the  uight,  Rahero  gains  the  sea-shore,  and  spies  a  man 
fishing,  holding  a  torch,  and  a  -woman  in  a  boat  outside  the 
lagoon  watching.  He  conceives  the  strange  project  of  killing 
the  man,  and  taking  the  woman  for  wife  to  a  distant  land,  "  to 
d^vell  in  a  desert,  and  bear  the  babes  of  a  kinless  man."  He 
kills  the  man  and  takes  his  place  : — 

A  victor  unknown  of  any,  raising  the  torcli  in  tlie  air. 

But  once  he  (Irani;  of  his  hreath,  and  instantly  set  him  to  fish, 

Like  a  man  intent  upon  supper  at  home  and  a  savoury  dish  : 

For  what  should  tlie  woman  have  seen      A  man  with  a  tnrch— and  then 

A  moment's  blur  of  the  eyes — and  a  man  with  a  torch  again. 

Tliis  is  excellent,  indeed  ;  yet  Mr.  Stevenson  proceeds  to  weaken 
the  thrilling  efi'ect  by  making  Eahero  reason  concerning  the 
probable  impression  of  the  manceuvre  on  the  woman.  There  are 
passages  equally  picturesque  in  the  stirring  narrative  of  "  The 
Feast  of  Manners,"  though  there  are  in  this  ballad  more  frequent 
lapses  that  degrade  the  poetic  spirit,  verbal  infelicities  that  savour 
of  anti-poet.  But  the  whole  of  the  last  canto — the  calling  of  the 
unbelieving  ilrunken  clan  by  the  outcast  Rua — is  admirable  in 
relation  and  conception. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

DR.  KARL  DIEIIL  (i)  publishes  the  second  volume  of  his 
study  of  P.  J.  Proudhon,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1 888.  Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  was  a  typical  Frenchman; 
and  one  could  hardly  have  looked  to  find  in  Germany  so  sympa- 
thetic a  biographer  of  him  as  Dr.  Diehl,  who  does  his  best  to 
defend  the  author  of  the  Contradictions  l-lconomiquf's  from  the 
charge  of  conti'adictions  much  more  striking  in  his  own  character 
and  opinions.  It  was  not,  thinks  our  author,  that  Proudhon 
was  constantly  changing  his  opinions,  and  that  his  utterances  of 
one  year  could  almost  always  be  confronted  with  opposing 
utterances  of  the  year  before  or  the  year  after,  but  that  he 
was  imbued,  before  all  things  else,  by  the  spirit  and  the  idea  of 
progress,  or  say,  progression.  For  this  progression,  when 
scrutinized  narrowly,  proves  not  to  be  what  we  understand  by 
progress,  movement  onwards  to  some  goal,  but  merely  a  constant 
movement  or  change.  Proudhon's  central  notion  is  the  negation 
of  any  unchangeable  law  or  principle,  '•'  kurz  irgend  einer 
absoluten  Wahrheit "  : — 

Also  auf  kc'inem  Gebiete  Slillstand  odfr  dauernde  Einrichtunf;en. 
Bewegung  verlungt  Proudhon,  wenn  er  etwas  fiir  niitzlioh  erachten  soli. 
•' Die  iiewcpung  existirt ;  das  ist  mcin  Ilauptaxiom.— Sagen,  wie  ich  den 
Begrifi' der  Bewegung  erlauge,  liiessc  s.igen,  wie  ich  denke,  wie  ich  bin. 
Das  ist  eiue  Krage  worauf  ich  das  Mecht  habe  nichl  zu  antworten.  Die 
Bewegung  ist  eine  ursprungliche  Tliatsache,  die  zugleich  Erfahrung  und 
Vernunft  enthiillen." 

The  plea  in  favour  of  a  variable  politician,  that  he  is  not  incon- 
stant, only  progressive,  is  one  with  which  we  are  familiar  enough 
at  home.  But  there  is  an  interest  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Proudhon,  both  as  an  example  of  the  philosophical,  or  even  meta- 
physical, form  in  which  he  would  sometimes  cast  his  statements 
of  opinion,  and  because  of  the  curious  resemblance  of  his  views, 
when  expressed  in  this  guise,  to  the  doctrine  of  Schopenhauer. 
The  likeness  becomes  all  the  more  striking  when  we  see  the 
words  of  the  French  economist  translated  into  the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  author  of  Die  Well  ah  Wille  und  Vorstellumj .  Else- 
where Dr.  Diehl  contrasts  Proudhon's  professed  Atheism  with 
the  evidence  of  a  "  deep  religious  feeling  "  in  such  works  as  his 
Defense  de  la  celebration  du  Dimnnche.  "  Der  Menscli  Proudhon 
war  religiiiser  als  der  Sozialphilosoph  Proudhon."  A  more 
cynical  philosopher  might  have  been  led  to  reflect  that  the  Cele- 
bration dv  Dimanche  was,  as  we  believe  to  have  been  the  case, 
written  while  Proudhon  was  in  receipt  of  the  first  instalments  of 
the  Prix  Sttard  from  the  Academie  de  Besan^on,  a  prize  of  1,500 
francs  a  year  expressly  awarded  for  theological  writing.  By  an 
impulse  of  independence  Proudhon  forfeited  the  endowment  the 
following  year. 

Practical  Socialists,  if  sucli  there  are,  should  find  an  interest 
in  the  portions  of  this  volume  which  contain  the  history  of 
Proudhon's  great  scheme  for  founding  a  Banque  du  Peuple,  a  scheme 
which  involved  a  credit-system  such  as  many  other  Socialists  have 
sought  to  establish  in  lieu  of  a  currency. 

To  English  historical  students  tlie  most  interesting,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  most  important  paper  in  the  latest  volume  of  Quidde's 
Zeitscfa-ift  fur  Geschichtsivissenschaft  (2)  will  be  the  compte  rendu, 
which  Dr.  Liebermann  gives  at  the  end  of  it,  of  recent  works  upon 
English  middle-age  history  (Neuere  Geschichte  Ewjlands  im 
Mittelalle)-).  The  first  portion  of  the  article,  which  contains 
somewhat  detailed  notices  of  certain  selected  works  (Bradshaw's 
Collected  Papers,  Four  Oxford  Essays,  by  Professor  Freeman, 
Freeman  and  Hunt's  Oxford,  &c.),  passes  rather  beyond  the  limit 
assigned  by  the  title  of  the  article,  for  it  includes  a  review  of  Mr. 
Gairdner's  Henry  VII.  The  second  portion  of  the  paper  contains 
short  notices  of  the  works  published  during  the  last  three  years 
■upon  English  mediaeval  history  and  topography.  It  aH'ords,  of 
course,  little  more  than  lists  of  titles,  with  just  so  much  of  a 

(1)  P.  J.  Proudhon  :  seine  Lehre  vnd  sein  Leben,  Von  Dr.  Karl  Diehl. 
Zweite  Abth.    Jena  :  G.  Fischer. 

(2)  Devlselie  Zeitschrift  fiir  Gesc/iiclitswissenschaft,  Jahrg.  1890,  2.  u.  3. 
Heft.    Fiiburg:  Mohr. 


notice  of  the  contents  as  may  be  a  guide  to  th(>  student.  But  it 
is  a  monument  of  German  industrj- ;  such  a  paper  as,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  our  own  historical  reviews  could  not  produce.  It  is,  liow- 
ever,  satisfactory  to  find  what  a  very  large  truire  the  English 
labourers  in  the  field  of  history  can  put  in  evidence  as  the  result 
of  three  years'  work  or  so.  There  are  nearly  350  notices  of  books 
and  more  important  articles  in  this  piece  of  bibliography,  and  of 
these  about  280  are  by  English  writers.  The  Continental' wars  of 
the  Edwards  and  Henrys,  more  especially  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
will  account  for  most  of  the  references  to  foreign"  works.  Other 
articles  contained  in  these  two  volumes  worthy  of  special  mention 
are  A.  Schmidt  on  the  Labours  of  the  Vienna  Congress  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  (lerman  Federation,  and  a  vcrv  long  and  very 
interesting  article  by  11.  Haupt  on  the  Waldenses  and  the  In- 
quisition. "\Ve  have  a  further  addition  to  the  never-ending  series 
of  monographs  upon  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Moritz  Ritter's 
Untersuvhungen  zur  Geschichte  Walknsteins,  1625-9.  The 
paper  is,  the  author  tells  us,  designed  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  supple- 
ment to  Gindeley's  Wallenstein  wiihrend  seines  ersfen  Generalats. 
It  is,  as  we  might  anticipate,  very  largely  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Wallenstein  party,  which  at  this  time  was  almost 
confined  to  Wallenstein  himself  (for  the  Emperor  was  scarcely 
more  appreciative  of  his  general's  far-reaching  schemes  than  were 
the  Princes  of  the  League  themselves  ),  and  the  party  of  the  League 
of  the  Catholic  Princes  of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Wallenstein's  overthrow  seemed  immi- 
nent towards  the  end  of  1626 ;  but,  after  a  meeting  between  him  and 
the  Emperor's  Minister,  Ulrich  von  Eggcnburg,  mutual  confidence 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  general  was  again  restored.  Ilerr 
Hitter  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  account  of  this  con- 
ference at  Briick,  and  especially  to  an  identification  of  a  certain 
correspondent  of  Maximilian's  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  an  account  of  tlie  conference.  He  is  discovered  to  be  a 
certain  Valeriano  Magno,  a  Capuchin  monk  of  a  noble  Milanese 
family,  "  one  of  those  political  Capuchins — such  as  Alexander  of 
Ales  and  Pater  Iliacynth — whom  Maximilian  loved  to  employ." 

The  other  articles  in  this  volume  are  "  Ou  the  Preaching  of  the 
Crusade  of  1224"  in  Germany,  by  II.  Hoogeweg,  and  "The 
Niuitio  Francisco  Coppini  at  the  Court  of  Ilenry  VI.,"  by  A. 
Gottlob.  The  former  article  is  specially  concerned  with  the 
preaching  of  the  "  Scliolasticus,"  Oliver  of  Cologne,  among  the 
Frisians,  which  is  followed  with  considerable  minuteness  from 
place  to  place.  Coppini  came  to  England,  as  is  well  known,  to 
engage  the  rival  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  lay  aside  their 
ditt'erences  and  join  in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks  which  Pius  II. 
Avas  endeavouring  to  set  on  foot.  In  1460  he  received  the  title 
of  Legate.  But,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Pius,  little  or  no 
deference  was  paid  to  his  authority,  and  he  left  the  country 
indignatus.  Ilis  mission  had  been  to  the  Court :  he  now  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Yorkists.  The  temporary  settlement  on  the  basis 
of  the  retention  of  the  crown  by  Henry  during  lifetime,  and  his 
succession  by  Richard  of  York,  is  ascribed  by  Pius  II.  to  the 
mediation  of  his  Legate. 

We  have  to  notice  also  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  numbers 
of  the  second  part  of  the  Encyklojiddie  der  N(dHrxvissenscliaften  (3). 
These  form  the  f liirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  numbers  of  the 
Dictionary  <f  Chemistry,  including  from  "  Oele  "  to  a  portion  of 
the  article  "  Phenanthren." 

Ilerr  Anton  Bettelhelm  (4),  who  writes  a  short  biography  of 
Ludwig  Anzengruber,  appears  to  place  his  hero  on  a  level  with 
Bismarck  and  Darwin,  as  one  of  the  original  geniuses  of  this  age. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  English  readers  will  hear  for  the 
first  time  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  Dorf romane  and  Dorf- 
ydnge  ;  who,  though  he  is  not  a  Bismarck  or  a  Darwin,  deserves  a 
biographer,  and,  we  may  add,  a  less  high-flown  one,  than  Herr 
Bettelheim. 

Peisebilder  to  be  acceptable  must  have  a  distinct  individuality 
and  a  special  charm  of  style,  and  of  that  there  are  not  many 
traces  in  Herr  Adolf  Stern's  Jl'anderbuch:  Bilder  und  Skizzen  (5). 
It  is  not  here  a  question  of  one  of  those  accounts  of  adventure — ■ 
in  Africa  or  elsewhere — which  are  generally  the  better  the  more 
free  they  are  from  any  attempt  at  what  is  called  "  style."  The 
author  of  this  Wanderhuch  does  not  take  us  into  any  unfamiliar 
scenes,  but  to  the  Oberammergau  Play,  among  the  Eastern  Alps, 
to  Venice,  and  Rome.  In  the  last  chapter  there  is  some  pleasant 
writing  on  a  theme  which  is  well  worn  enough,  Rome  in  the 
spring  ("  Romische  Friihlingsbilde  ").  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book 
must  be  relegated  to  the  order  of  "  glorified  guide-books." 

A  guide-book  which  is  not  glorified,  but  which  thoroughly 
fulfils  its  purpose,  is  Wilhelm  Freund's  Delphi  und  Olympia  (6), 
the  third  part  of  the  author's  Waiiderungen  auf  klassischen 
Boden.  It  is  meant  for  students  and  scholars  in  the  higher 
classes  of  schools  and  Universities. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  touchingly  simple  and  child- 
like as  the  Teuton  of  the  Fatherland  in  certain  moments  ;  and  it 
is  generally  in  these  moods  that  the  desire  to  write  poetry 
seizes  upon  him.    He  accordingly  produces  lines  such  as  these 

(3)  Encykhp'ddie  der  Naturwissenschaften.  Zweite  Abth.  58.  u.  59.  Lief. 
Bieslau  :  Trewendt. 

(4)  Ludwig  Anzengruber.  Von  Anton  Bettelheim.  Dresden  :  Ehler- 
mann.  1891. 

(5)  Wanderbuch:  Bilder  und  Skizzen.  Von  Adolf  Stern.  Oldenburg 
and  I^eipzig  :  Schulze. 

(6)  JFanderuhgen  aiif  klassischen  Boden :  Delphi  und  Olympia.  Von 
Wilhelm  Freund.    Brcslau  :  VVolfrath. 
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Mirhich  Hen-  Gottfried  Kalil  (7)  dedicates  to  "  Emma  :  erstes 
Treffen  "  :— 

Ich  s:ih  sie — zum  Hcizen  die  Liebe  mir  schoss 

Uiid  warf  auf  die  Sinne  sich  sehncll — 
Xiin  luimmert  niicli  iiicht  nielir  dns  ljuumende  Ross, 
fioch  zerrender  Riiden  Gebell,  &c. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  better  verses  than  these  in  the  volume. 
"  Auf  ein  Portrat  '"  is  a  respectable  piece  of  versiticatiou  ;  but, 
like  its  fellows,  it  does  not  rise  above  the  commonplace. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  History  of  German  Literature  (8), 
■s\-hereof  there  are  who  can  say  how  many  already  in  existence, 
which  lies  before  us,  has  this  iiote  of  singularity,  that  it  is  by  a 
professor  of  German  in  America  and  is  published  in  Boston.  It 
is  well  done  and  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  compressed 
into  a  small  compass,  after  the  manner  of  books  "  designed  lor 
advanced  students  in  Universities,  colleges,  academies,  and 
German-American  schools." 


TWO  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.' 

IT  is  not  detracting  from  the  world-wide  and  long-established 
reputation  of  TeuS'el's  History  of  Roman  Literature  to  declare 
that  no  ordinary  human  being  could  sit  down  and  read  it.  In 
purpose,  as  in  style,  it  is  but  a  book  of  reference,  and  a  superlative 
book  of  reference  it  is.  But  the  prodigious  care  and  toil  spent 
upon  the  original  edition  did  not  prevent  it  from  soon  passing 
out  of  date.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its  German  existence  it  has 
been  four  times  enlaf'ged  and  revised — twice  by  Teuffel  him- 
self, and,  after  his  death  in  1878,  twice  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Schwabe, 
the  fifth  and  (at  present)  the  last  edition  having  appeared  in 
1590.  These  successive  modifications  have  greatly  altered  the 
original  structure,  especially  as  Dr.  Schwabe  very  properly  decided 
to  incorporate  his  own  work  in  the  text.  In  a  book  of  reference 
■every  article  sliould  be  complete  in  itself;  matter  which  is  tucked 
away  in  small-type  notes  or  in  appendices  and  addenda  is  very 
often  overlooked,  and  the  nuisance  becomes  intolerable  if  you 
spend  some  time  in  mastering  the  text,  only  to  find  it  qualified  or 
contradicted  by  a  later  editor.  As  compared  with  the  1870  book, 
the  present  one  is  more  a  recast  than  a  reissue  ;  and,  as  the  previous 
English  translation  had  been  made  from  the  original  edition,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Warr  very  cordially  for  the  first  volume  of  this 
translation  from  the  German  text  of  1890.  The  task  was  not  a 
light  one,  and  it  gave  many  chances  for  blundering.  But  we 
may  testify  without  any  reserve  to  the  patient  and  intelligent 
care  bestowed  upon  it.  The  language  is  often  stiff"  and  sometimes 
awkward ;  but  it  never  becomes  obscure.  And  many  English 
scholars  who  have  gained  a  working  knowledge  of  German 
may  prefer  using  Mr.  ^^'arr's  translation  to  consulting  the 
original.  We  have  noticed  a  few  misprints,  none  of  them  serious. 
There  is  one  typographical  defect  which  was  perhaps  unavoid- 
able. Such  a  vast  mass  of  information  had  to  be  crammed  into  a 
comparatively  small  space  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  and 
expensive  to  consult  the  ease  of  the  reader's  eyes.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  great  saving  of  time  and  temper  if  the  long  lists  of 
•editions,  critical  and  explanatory  works,  and  translations  had 
been  printed  so  that  the  eye  could  run  down  them  in  u  moment, 
and  pick  out  the  one  required.  Printed  without  breaks,  and  with 
no  arrangement,  except  a  chronological  one,  these  merciless 
paragraphs  are  as  forbidding  as  they  are  useful.  The  type  itself 
is  beautifully  clear  ;  the  paper  is  white  ;  and  the  ink  is  black — all 
very  important  matters  in  a  work  which  is  little  but  a  huge 
collection  of  verified  minutia;.  It  may  sound  like  blasphemy,  but 
we  care  for  Ttuffel  least  when  he  descends  to  literary  criticism,  as, 
for  instance,  when  we  read  that  "  Horace  is  a  sensitive  nature  in 
which  intellect  predominates,"  and  that  "  it  would  be  idle  to  ex- 
pect in  him  great  flights  of  imagination,  idealism  of  thought  and 
feeling,  inspiration,  or  even  anything  inspiring,"  but  that  we  may 
find  "rare  lucidity,  calmness  and  sagacity  of  mind,  a  searching 
knowledge  of  his  own  self  and  of  other  persons  and  situations." 
It  is  sound  enough,  all  this,  or  most  of  this ;  but  it  does  not  take 
u.s  very  far.  Nor  in  the  case  of  Catullus  does  it  require  a  Teuft'el 
to  inform  us  that  "  his  early  death  prevented  him  from  attaining 
to  consummate  excellence,  maturity,  and  unblemished  beauty  ;  he 
remained  a  youth,  passionate  both"in  love  and  hatred,  hot-headed 
and  reckless,  unreserved  in  his  attachments  and  intensely  sensi- 
tive, ideal  and  yet  coarse,  tender  and  yet  venomous,  boldly  spurn- 
ing the  ban  of  manners  and  modesty,  a  loyal  lovable  "child  of 
nature."  A\"liat  we  go  to  our  Teufi'el  ibr,  and  what  we  are  certain 
to  find  there,  is  a  handy  syllabus  of  all  the  ascertained  or  disputed 
points  in  the  personal  and  literary  career  of  (say)  Catullus.  If  we 
want  to  know  all  that  may  be  pleaded  for  or  against  the  identifica- 
tion of  Lesbia  with  Clodia,  we  shall  find  a  clear  summary  of  both 
sides  of  the  question  (which  may  satisfy  the  incurious  candidate  for 

(7)  Gedichte.    Von  Gotlfiied  Rahl.    Leipzig  :  A.  Miiller.  1891. 

(8)  Deutsche  Utei-aturgesc/iic/itc.  Carlo  Wenckebach.  Boston  :  Heath 
&  Co. 

*  Teuffel's  IIisl>ry  of  linman  Literature,  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
Lndwig  Scliwabe.  Autlmrized  Translation  from  the  iil'th  German  edition. 
By  George  C.  W.  W^arr,  M.A.,  ex-Fellow  of  'JVinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King's  College,  London.  Vol.  L  The 
Republican  Period.    London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 

T.  Macci  riuuli  Rudtus.  Edited,  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Xotes, 
by  Edward  A.  Sonnenschein,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the 
Mason  College,  Bitniingbam.    Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 


honours,  who  only  wishes  to  seem  to  know),  and  we  .shall  also  be 
told  what  treatises  we  must  read  before  we  may  consider  our- 
selves abreast  of  what  is  already  known  or  has  been  argued  and 
conjectvired.  Some  there  may  be  who  consider  themselves  to  be 
scholars,  yet  know  Teuflel  only  by  hearsay,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  such  persons  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  he  takes  in  this 
work  the  broadest  possible  view  of  literature,  does  not  exclude  the 
books-which-are-not-books,  but  includes  every  technical  and 
scientific  treatise — anything,  in  fact,  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage ;  the  Twelve  Tables,  for  instance,  and  the  Acta  Diuma. 
We  may  best  exemplify  the  quality  and  character  of  Teuflel's 
compilation  and  research  if  we  quote  one  section  of  his  note  on 
the  Acta. 

The  eleven  fragments  of  acta  populi  first  published  bv  Pighius  (1615) 
in  bis  Annale.-,  2.378,  and  commonly  called  fragmenta  Dodwelliana,  from 
their  principal  defender  Uouwell  (pradect.  (.'amden.  Oxon.  1692,  p.  665), 
are  a  forgery  of  the  ijtli  century.  Against  their  genuineness  see  especially 
P.  Wesseltng,  Probabilia  ( Franeker,  1731),  p.  354,  and  J.  A.  Eunesti 
in  his  edition  of  Suetonius  (Lps.  1748).  IL  Hein/.e,  de  spuriis  actorum 
diurnorum  fragmentis,  i.  Greifsw.  i860.  Cf.  C.  Zele,  Ferienschrr.  N.  F. 
i.  109.  But  Lieberklihn  (especially  in  bis  Vindiciiv;  librorum  injuria  sus- 
pectciruni,  Lps.  1544,  p.  i.  EpNtnla  ....  ad  Le-Clercium)  attempts  to 
defend  their  genuineness ;  sec  n.  i,  ad  fiu. 

Not  an  attractive  paragraph  to  the  casual  reader,  but  it  gives 
the  serious  student  all  the  help  ho  wants.  When  he  has  obtained 
and  read  all  tlie  treatises  here  mentioned,  he  will  be  able  to  give 
an  intelligent  reason  for  his  faith  or  unfaith  in  the  Dodwellian 
fragments.  Anything  which  had  since  been  argued  or  dis- 
covered, or  in  the  way  to  being  discovered,  would  be  sure  to 
present  itself  to  any  scholar  indefatigable  enough  to  have  gone 
through  the  preliminary  course  here  prescribed.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  of  a  writer  who  aims  at  telling  all  that  is  to  be  told  that 
he  has  justified  his  claim  to  be  considered  an  impartial  critic; 
not  because  be  was  afraid  of  drawing  and  expressing  his  own 
opinion,  even  on  a  hotly  controverted  question,  Init  because  his 
method  compels  him  to  set  out  all  that  can  be  urged  from  every 
point  of  view.  That  is  a  merit  in  a  work  of  this  class  scarcely 
inferior  to  what  Mr.  Warr  calls  its  perfect  definiteness  and  ob- 
iectivity  of  view — the  reverse,  as  he  justl}'  adds,  of  the  vague 
rhetoric  which  pervades  most  books  concerned  with  the  history 
of  literature.  It  would  be  a  perfect  cure  for  the  young  person 
who  had  developed  a  tendency  to  "chatter  about  Shelley"  to 
prescribe  him  a  stiff"  course  of  Teufl'el — to  give  him,  for  instance, 
the  article  on  Virgil,  and  make  him  look  up  every  reference. 
It  would  make  a  man  of  him,  and  perhaps  a  scholar. 

Bemarkable  rather  for  the  witty  and  merry  execution  of  many 
scenes  than  for  the  plot  of  the  whole  (so  Teufi'el  tells),  t\i&  Rudens 
of  Plautus  has  long  remained  among  his  less  known  plays.  At 
last  it  has  found  an  English  editor  in  Mr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein. 
who  has  already  won  distinction  by  his  work  in  the  Captivi  and 
Mostcllaria.  The  fault  of  his  textual  criticism  is  a  timidity  which 
seems  to  arise  not  so  much  from  lack  of  insight  as  from  lack  of 
confidence.  More  than  once  or  twice  we  catch  him  in  an  almost- 
persuaded  frame  of  mind  ;  evidently  he  approves  the  emendation 
offered,  but  he  shrinks  from  introducing  it  into  the  text.  He  dis- 
claims the  offensive  epithet  of  Conservative  (he  writes  from  Bir- 
mingham), but  he  has  adopted  the  rather  paralysing  creed  that 
"  the  first  harvest  of  certain  emendations  was  made  long  ago," 
and  he  infers  that  "  it  is  as  great  a  triumph  of  criticism  to  demon- 
strate on  sufficient  evidence  that  some  suspected  reading  of  the 
MSS.  is  sound  as  to  restore  a  corrupt  passage  by  emendation." 
The  feats  may  be  equal  in  difliculty  of  accom])lishment ;  but  the 
former  is  negative,  while  the  latter  increases  the  sum  of  classical 
knowledge.  IIow  are  we  to  improve  the  very  bad  state  of  many 
classical  texts  if  the  young  scholars  are  to  start  on  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein's  principles  ?  We  prefer  the  slashing  surgery  of  Mr. 
Rutherford  to  the  masterly  inaction  of  Mr.  Sonnenschein.  But 
it  would  be  ungrateful  to  leave  the  impression  that  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein had  not  done  a  great  deal  for  the  text  of  the  Rudens.  His 
critical  apparatus  has  been  diligently  done,  and  it  has  been  made 
indispensable  to  every  progressiv  e  scholar  by  including  many 
emendations  (now  published  for  the  first  time)  suggested  by 
Professor  Seyil'ert  of  Berlin  and  Professor  Brix  of  Liegnitz. 
Those  who  read  the  Rudens  simply  for  amusement  (some  few  such 
may  still  exist)  will  be  particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein for  restoring  the  old  Scene  Headings  wdiich  give  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  actors  in  each  scene.  He 
tells  us  that  in  the  Ambrosian  MS.  of  Plautus,  as  in  the  Bembine 
one  of  Terence,  the  names  had  been  written  in  atramentum,  and 
the  descriptions  in  minium.  But  in  the  "  washings  "  to  which 
the  Ambrosian  MS.  was  exposed  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century 
the  minium  had  entirely  disappeared.  The  appearance  of  the 
text  is  greatly  improved,  and  reading  is  made  much  easier,  now 
that  these  headlines  have  been  introduced.  Further  assistance 
is  given  by  what  seems  to  be  a  complete  and  accurate  list  of  the 
entrances  and  exits.  The  list  is  printed  as  part  of  Mr. 
Sonnenschein's  introduction  ;  but  we  recommend  the  reader  who 
wishes  to  get  a  practical  understanding  of  the  plot  to  jot  down 
each  of  these  very  brief  stage  directions  at  its  proper  place  in  the 
text.  Mr.  Sonnenschein  is  not  a  gushing  or  fussy  editor,  for 
ever  telling  you  w-hat  to  laugh  at  or  what  to  admire.  But  his 
notes  show  that  they  have  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  complete 
sympathy  with  his  author  and  in  full  appreciation  of  what  is 
happening  on  the  stage.  We  like  very  much  his  suggestion  at 
lines  527-8  : — 

Edepdl,  Xeptune,  es  balineator  fn'gidus  : 

Cum  ve'slimentis  postquam  abs  te  abii  a/-algeo. 
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It  would  be  possible,  be  admits,  to  scan  a/is  te  ah,  but  be  prefers 
to  suppose  tliat  the  word  alyeo  or  (ihii  is  spoken  with  chattering 
teeth.  And  it  certainly  is  remarliable  that  in  one  short  passage 
(528-538)  there  should  be  six  lines  in  which  the  question  of 
hiatus  arises,  and  that  they  are  all  spoken  by  persons  shivering 
with  cold.  Very  iiseful  is  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  discussion  in  a 
short  excursus  of  some  of  the  "  exclamatory  particles  "  which  do 
so  much  of  the  hard  work  in  Ijatin  comedy.  lie  gives  a  careful 
classification  of  the  different  meanings  in  which  each  has  been  used 
in  the  Itudeyis,  but  the  true  key  lies  in  a  lively  understanding  of  the 
plot.  Those  who  cannot  reach  it  must  refer  to  Mr.  Sonnenschein's 
lists.  Subscribers  to  the  Classical  lieview  are  well  aware  that  he 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  moods  and  tenses  in  certain 
forms  of  the  conditional  sentence,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  his 
notes  on  the  Rudens  should  be  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
theories  which  he  has  put  forward  elsewhere,  as  on  lines 
1020-2 : — 

Jsuraqui  minus 
Si  veniat  nunc  dominus  quoiust  cf;o  qui  inspcctavi  procul 
To  hunc  habere  fur  sum  quam  tu  V 

This  form  of  speech,  he  says,  containing  a  subjunctive  in  the 
if-clause,  and  an  indicative,  or  expression  of  command  or  wish,  in 
the  principal  clause,  does  not  involve  anacoluthon,  and  is  equally 
good  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  English.  The  subjunctive  of  an  if-clause 
in  such  a  sentence  is  quite  different  from  the  indicative  {si  veniet 
or  si  venit)  and  from  the  subjunctive  in  an  if-clause  followed  by 
the  same  mood  in  the  principal  clause  ;  and  the  point  (which 
may  be  elaborated  to  superfineness)  is  carefully  discussed,  with 
a  multitude  of  well-selecttd  instances,  while  they  do  not  seem 
to  include  any  cases  which  admit  of  a  different  exj)lanation. 
One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Sonnenschein's  edition  is  the  practical  one 
that  he  has  not  given  notes  except  when  they  are  required.  The 
young  scholar  will  not  be  demoralized  by  finding  all  his  nuts 
cracked  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  come  upon  a 
difficulty  which  the  editor  can  be  accused  of  shirking.  He  is  at 
great  pains  to  distinguish  between  Plautine  usages  of  a  word 
from  those  which  are  anterior  or  subsequent ;  to  point  out  such 
old  forms  as  hac  {k(s-ce)  the  nom.  plur.  fern,  and  hisce  the  nom. 
plur.  masc,  both  from  Mc  hcec  hoc ;  to  note  any  peculiarities  of 
formation  as  in  gravatam,  at  line  260,  an  adjective,  not  a 
participle,  formed  directly  from  the  stem,  like  barbatus,  candid- 
ittus,  literatus,  and  togat.us;  and  to  discuss  the  still  doubtful 
etymology  of  many  words,  such  as  dicrectus,  which  occurs  at 
line  1 1 70  in  a  quadrisyllabic  form  (dierecta) — a  scansion  which, 
as  he  says,  is  evident  in  several  other  passages  quite  admissible  in 
others  where  it  is,  however,  open  to  doubt ;  and  is  only  not  to  be  enter- 
tained at  Trin.  457,  where  the  wr rd  is  clearly  trisyllabic  accord- 
ing to  the  MSS.  The  quadrisy  labic  sea  '^ioii  thus  established 
does  not  well  accord  with  I'rofessor  Nettle  ship's  otherwise 
natural  contention  that  this  form  of  the  word  is  merely 
a  misspelling  of  directus ;  and  Mr.  Sonnen^chein  leans  to 
Professor  Nettleship's  alternative  suggestion  that  we  have 
here  "  some  bastard  issue  of  fiiapp/,yi'v/ii,  a  word  very 
common  in  Greek  comedy."  We  have  not  space  to  ex- 
amine the  commentary  and  critical  appendix  in  any  detail. 
But  we  may  be  excused  for  regretting  that  they  have  been 
separated.  The  custom  has  become  a  common  one,  and  it 
has  some  conveniences.  But  the  division  is  altogether  illogical, 
and  is  not  quite  scholarly.  How  can  you  "interpret  "  a  passage, 
and  put  aside  the  question  what  is  the  proper,  or  probable,  read- 
ing P    Let  us  turn  to  the  "  critical "  note  on  lines  190-1  : — 

Nam  mi  h6c  haud  laborist  laboicm  hunc  poti'ri 
Si  ego  erga  parentes  aut  deds  me  impiaui. 

Mr.  Sonnenschein  remarks  that  to  read  sit  laboj-i  and  inpiarim 
with  Fleck  seems  superfluous;  the  indicative  in  conditional 
sentences  does  not  necessarily  imply  fact  ;  and  he  quotes  Cicero, 
Pro  Milone,  91  : — "  Excitate  eum  si  potestis  ah  inferis."  We 
have  said  enough  of  "  the  first  English  edition  of  the  Paidevs''''  to 
show  that  it  is  one  not  soon  or  easily  to  be  superseded,  being  a 
solid,  and  in  some  points  an  extremely  interesting,  contribution  to 
Plautine  scholarship. 


SYSTEMATIZED  SOCIOLOGY.* 

AND  not  merely  systematized,  but  diagrammiitically-syste- 
matized.  This  is  how  it  came  about.  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
at  some  time  or  other,  undertook  "  a  pioneering  enterprise  at 
Citeaux,"  and  it  was  defeated.  He  refers  to  this  fact  in  his  intro- 
duction as  if  it  was  as  notorious  as  M.  Lesseps's  enter])rise  at 
Panama  or  Lord  Wolseley's  enterprise  in  the  direction  of 
Khartoum.  We  are  sufficiently  unknown  not  to  know  what  his 
enterprise  was,  but  anyhow  it  was  defeated,  and  so  were  "several 
[subsequent]  American  enterprises  of  similar  nature."  He  knew, 
however,  that  his  theory  was  all  right,  and  "  after  a  time"  felt 
"  strongly  impelled  "  to  put  his  thoughts  about  it  "  into  some  syste- 
matic, clear,  fixed,  and  especially  succinct  form."  Then  "  the 
impulse  came,"  but  it  failed  to  inform  him  "  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  such  form,  although  a  vaguely-shaped  mental  some- 
thing of  the  geometrical  kind  may  have  floated  in  with  the  first 


stirrings  of  the  impulse."  He  describes  the  earliest  manifestation 
of  the  impulse  as  follows  : — 

Or  [tliis  word  is  clearly  not  used  in  its  ordinarv  I-:n;;]ish  signification, 
but  Hpiicars,  on  the  whole,  thougli  not  printed  in  italics,  to  be  Freneli.  lie 
f!Oes  on  in  English],  whcTi  one  day,  on  pondering  over  the  question  I  had 
put  to  myself,  as  to  which  of  our  Udrd-ldeas  the  most  fundamental,  I 
struck  upon  those  of  Sjiirit  and  Matter,  and  at  the  same  time  put  Iheni 
down  grajjhically  as  anti-tbetioal,  or  as  tlie  opposite  poles  of  a.  veriieal  line 
or  Axis.  Matter  as  the  Uasic  or  Negative  I'olc,  Spirit  an  tlie  Superior. 
Active  or  Positive.  But  wrote  more-over  the  word  Maflnmntir.s  hori- 
zontally or  a-crns.i  the  vertical,  to  signify  that  if  inter-action  of  tlie  o]ipo- 
site  ])oles,  the  inter-action  must  take  plac-.  along  lines  of  mathematical 
nature. 

Even  the  pleasure  that  persons  of  literary  taste  must  take  in 
Mr.  Young's  blend  of  the  style  of  the  hornbook  with  that  of  the 
Diary  of  Toby,  M.P.,  cannot  blind  any  one  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  manifest  result  is  this  : — 

Spirit 
i 

Mathe  —  matics 
t 

Matter 

From  what  apparently  trifling  beginnings  do  the  mightiest 
achievements  spring  !  This  little,  simple  figure  led  to  sociology 
being  diagramniatically-systematized.  It  is  systematized  in  three 
plates ;  and  the  plates,  says  Mr.  Young,  are  really  the  text  of  the 
treatise.  He  has  printed  some  1 50  pages  of  presumably  explana- 
tory letterpress  ;  but,  as  it  consists  partly  of  quotations  which 
have  no  more  to  do  with  sociology  than  they  have  with  cat's- 
cradle,  and  partly  of  disjointed  phrases,  such  as  "  Secondary  Bi- 
Polar  Axes  or  Mai7i-iSprinys  of  Max  as  IvACb"  and  "Major 
Diagonal  Mode  of  Man's  Will-Means,"  we  are  disposed  to  agree 
with  him.  Plate  No.  I.  has  one  diagram,  and  that  is  the 
"  Fundamental  "  one  "  of  the  Systematization."  It  is,  however, 
less  exciting  than  some  of  the  others,  and  such  of  our  readers  as 
want  to  see  it  must  look  for  it  in  the  book.  Plate  II.  (which  is 
"developed  from  Plate  I.")  has  five  diagrams,  and  the  parts  of 
Plate  I.  from  which  they  are  severally  developed  are  "  Will- 
means -of- man -as -race,"  "  Sense-means-of-time,"  "  Affection- 
means-of-the-etenial,"  "  Instinct-means-of-place,"  and  "  Intellect- 
means-of-space."  Plate  III.  is  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  plates, 
because  it  contains  five  diagrams  developed  from  each  of  the  five 
diagrams  of  Plate  II.,  and  consequently  consists  of  no  fewer  than 
twenty-five  diagrams,  printed  upon  a  noble  map,  unfolding  like 
the  map  of  England  at  the  beginning  of  Bradshaw. 

After  some  consideration,  we  have  determined  to  indicate  the 
contents  and  general  appearance  of  two  of  the  twenty-five.  Here 
they  are : — 

D.  III.  Devet.oi'ed  FnoM  the         E.  III.  Devkloped  FrtOM  Pnn.AN-TiiEOPr's. 

QuiclJcning  of  Snicd  (Ipl-  II. )  Caress  of  %ovc  (ipl.  II.) 


The  other  twenty-three  are  not  dissimilar  to  these.  By  way  of 
example  we  append  the  "  Reading"  of  Diagram  I)  III.  (developed 
from  t^ iiickening-of-Smell),  inserting  references  to  the  diagram  in 
square  brackets : — 

Man's  Spirit-Organism  [vertical  spokes]  of  Heart  and  Head  [outer  ring: 
bottom  and  top],  and  Co-ordinate  Mind-'i'emperainent  [horizontal  spokes] 
of  Good-Temper  [outer  ring  :  left  side],  and  Good-Senpe  [(interring:  right 
side],  are  tlie  riini;iry  .and  Secondary  l5i-Polar  Axes  of  his  Touch-Sensivit}-'* 
Quickenin^-of-^meU' (B.  II.);  and  Centre-Conjointh'  on  a  Will-lCnds  of 
HiUiiTY  [in  the  middle:  but  why  ?],  of  the  M.njor  ami  Minor  Diagonal- 
Modes  of  lleultli  [.siioke  slanting  upwards  from  the  leftj,;ind  Temperance 
[corresponding  spoke  on  the  other  side]  ;  as  Concomitant  of  his  Ingeuuity's- 
Ingenuousnes3-of-Kmotiou  [this  seems  to  relate  to  another  Diagram], 

Then  comes  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  about  "  Sou)2d-ness- 
of-Iiciirt  "  and  "  Clear-jiess-of-IIcad and  after  that  some  quota- 
tions, and  then  a  paragraph  headed  "  2.  Purity,''  consisting  of  an 
extract  from  a  "letter  to  the  Earl  of  Derby"  about  "Better 
Homes  for  the  Masses."'  In  this  way  an  immense  number  of 
human  and  abstract  qualities  and  functions  are  classified  and 
indicated.  And  in  this  way,  there  is  some  reason  to  apprehend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  hopes  to  confer  no  small  benefit  upon  his- 
fellow-members  of  the  human  race.  For  the  object  of  his  work 
appears  to  be,  among  other  things, 

to  lead  to  the  bringing  out  the  most  correct  conception  of  every  idea- 
embo  'ied  word  employed.  To  the  diggine  into,  and  opening  up  to  view 
the  deepest  etymologies  and  analogies.  To  the  detecting  of  the,  most 
subtle  under-ground  workings,  from  their  earliest  mole-work  indications  to 
the  definite  outbreak.  And  linally,  so  as  to  fix  irrevocably  and  cate- 
gorically much  of  troublous  disputation,  in  no  other  way  apparently  ever  ti> 
be  brought  to  rest. 

So  mote  it  be. 


*  Sociology  —  Diagramviatically-Systematizcd,  By  Arthur  Y'oung. 
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MAGIC  AT  HOME.* 

Tl/fAGIC  at  Home  is  the  somewhat  misleading  title  adopted  by 
-"^  Professor  Hoffmann — probably  to  make  the  book  cognate 
-with  his  former  works  on  "  conjuring" — for  his  translation  of  M. 
A.  Good's  La  Science  Amusante.  The  purpose  of  all  "  magic," 
whether  ancient  or  modern,  is  to  impose  upon  belief  or  senses ; 
whereas  that  of  this  little  work,  which  is  amusingly  written  and 
cleverly  illustrated,  is  to  expound  the  operations  of  very  definite 
and  clearly  explained  natural  laws.  A  book  of  this  kind,  when 
it  combines  regard  for  instruction  and  amusement  in  due  propor- 
tions, achieves  a  useful  end.  It  may  give  an  everyday  interest 
to  the  youthful  mind  for  the  broad  laws  of  the  physical  world, 
and  thus  promote  a  usefully  observant  disposition.  A  large 
number  of  M.  Good's  scientific  tricks  illustrate  the  apparently 
paradoxical  results  of  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system 
outside  its  material  limits  ;  many  are  devoted  to  pneumatic  and 
hydrostatic  contrivances  ;  others  illustrate  with  ingenious  quaint- 
ness  the  effects  of  capillary  attraction,  the  deceptive  powers  of 
irradiation,  reflection,  and  refraction  of  light.  There  is  but  one 
instance  of  frictional  electricity  and  one  of  electro-magnetism ; 
but  both  experiments  are  fascinating  in  tlieir  effectiveness  and 
their  simplicity  as  to  materials  and  manipulation. 

Professor  Hoffmann  has  eked  out  his  book  with  explanations 
of  various  gymnastic  tricks  and  feats,  and  of  that  somewhat 
hackneyed  subject,  shadows  on  the  wall ;  but  his  Mayic  at  Home 
remains  one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed,  not  only  by 
juveniles,  but  also  by  many  children  of  larger  growth  with  a 
taste  for  pctits  jextx.  We  can  recommend  the  construction  of  a 
"  bridge  of  lucifer  matches"  as  an  attractive  smoking-room  diver- 
sion to  engineer;;,  both  civil  and  Royal. 


LETTERS  OF  FRANCES  ANNE  KEMBLE.f 

THESE  two  volumes  of  Further  Records,  1848-1883,  are  some- 
what vaguely  described  as  a  series  of  letters  by  Fanny 
Kemble,  forming  a  sequel  to  previous  volumes  dealing  with  the 
writer's  girlhood  and  later  life.  No  strictly  chronolosjical  sequence 
is  observed.  The  first  volume  contains  letters  written  in  America 
from  1874  to  1877.  Then  succeeds,  without  any  explanation, 
another  series  of  undated  letters  from  London,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Engadine,  evidently  of  an  earlier  period.  Then  to  the  close 
of  the  second  volume  are  letters  of  1848  up  to  i86g.  There  is  a 
marked  difference  of  tone  between  these  last  and  the  first  series 
of  the  correspondence.  The  American  letters  are  all  dated  from 
Philadelphia,  the  majority  from  York  Farm,  Branchtown,  a 
country  house  within  sight  of  Mrs.  Butler's  "  first  and  only 
American  home"  at  Butler  Place,  and  separated  from  it  only  by 
a  dusty  highroad.  These  letters  are  far  less  lively  than  the  rest, 
though  they  contain  many  happy  reflections  on  American  society 
and  politics,  and  in  descriptive  art — the  gift  of  picture-making 
and  impromptu  sketching — there  is  no  lack  of  brightness  and 
point.  In  the  midst  of  humorous  references  to  the  petty,  yet 
cumulative,  trials  of  negro  servants  and  "  helps,"  and  extremely 
graphic  accounts  of  the  burden  of  the  sudden  heat  and  cold 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  thera  are  animated  comments  on 
the  last  London  news,  or  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  last  English 
visitor.  The  Greville  "  Memoirs  "  are  "  a  painful  surprise,"  and 
call  forth  some  very  just  criticism.  In  another  letter  the  writer 
deplores  Harriet  Martiueau's  conversion  to  "  Atkinsonism "  in 
terms  that  will  be  considered  reasonable  enough  by  most  readers 
of  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobioi/raphij.  The  negro  question,  the 
servant  question,  ihe  "  Who  wrote  Shakspeare  ?  "  question,  recur 
frequently  in  those  Philadelphia  letters  ;  the  last  arouses  touches 
of  scornful  impatience,  as  are  natural  in  a  Shakspearian  student, 
and  a  friend  of  Harness,-  Dyce,  Collier,  Milman,  Fitzgerald, 
William  Donne,  and  James  Spedding.  Ill-health  and  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  were  by  no  means  mitigated  by  the  vagaries  of 
■servants  and  the  horrors  of  the  climate.  Servants  appear  to 
have  engaged  themselves  just  for  the  fun  of  breaking  their 
service  at  their  will.  One  of  the  earliest  experiences  of  Mrs. 
Butler's  "  first  and  only  American  home "  was  the  sudden 
departure  of  the  cook  on  the  eve  of  her  first  dinner  party.  There 
was  nothing  for  Mrs.  Butler  to  do  but  to  throw  herself  on  the 
merciful  sympathy  of  her  guests  :— "  I  did  my  best  to  entertain 
them  with  a  '  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soiil,'  but  I  doubt  if  I 
succeeded  quite  as  well  as  Mme.  Scarron,  to  whom  her  servant 
addressed  this  whispered  compliment,  'Ah,  Madame  !  encore  une 
histoire,  car  le  roti  manque.' "  "  Perpetual  domestic  warfare  " 
was  the  rule  when  American  servants  made  household  rule  im- 
possible. 

But  the  climate  was,  if  anything,  a  more  searching  terror. 
We  have  not  read  more  thrilling,  nay  aching,  accounts  of 
physical  suflijring  from  mere  temperature  changes  than  in  these 
Philadelphia  letters.  One  hour  there  is  the  fiercest  heat,  another 
hour  brings  intolerable  piercing  wind  with  a  blizzard  and  the  land 
sheeted  in  ice.  Nothing  but  a  "gutta-percha  constitution"  can  stand 
these  rigorous  transitions  of  the  whimsical  climate.  In  one  letter  we 
read  of  the  humorous  desire  to  go  about  bald  with  only  skin  for 

*  Magw  at  Unme.  Translated  and  edited  by  Professor  Hoffmann. 
With  112  Illustrations.    Loudon  :  Cassell  &  Co. 


skull-cap  on  account  of  the  heat.  This  heroic  resolve  is  carried  out 
partially,  and  the  result,  after  hair-cutting,  was  to  make  the  writer 
look  like  "  a  coarse,  ugly  copy  of  Uncle  John's  picture."  Interest- 
ing as  the  American  letters  are,  it  is  in  the  briefer  correspondence 
from  Switzerland  and  the  Engadine,  in  the  second  volume,  that 
we  recall  most  clearly  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  the  previous  instal- 
ments of  these  autobiographical  records.  In  this  volume,  also,  is 
an  amusing  and  spirited  description  of  Fanny  Kemble's  first  and 
last  public  lecture  on  education.  It  occurred  at  Syracuse,  New 
York,  and  was  addressed  to  some  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women,  "  intelligent,  conceited,  clever,  eager-looking  beings,  with 
sallow  cheeks,  large  heads  and  foreheads,  narrow  chests  and 
shoulders,  and  all  the  curious  combinations  of  physical  charac- 
teristics that  mark  this  most  restless,  ambitious,  pretentious,  and 
ignorant  people."  Then  country  school-masters  and  mistresses 
were  just  burning  to  "  catch  something  of  my  style"  ;  and  in  their 
desire  for  the  good  things  of  education  and  civilization,  and  in 
their  neglect  and  ignorance  of  the  "  root  and  foundation  of 
education  and  civilization,"  the  lecturer  observed  something  at 
once  touching  and  ludicrous.  Between  the  various  sections  of 
her  reading  Fanny  Kcmble  found  it  necessary  to  interject  certain 
wholesome  remarks  on  sanitary  matters,  in  tliis  fashion : — 

"I  will  read  you  Hamlet's  soliloquy  and  speech  to  the  players." 
Having  finished  them,  •■  The  air  of  this  room  is  pestiferous.  You  have 
here  no  ventilation,  and  those  rust}'  sheet-iron  stoves  are  all  but  red-hot." 

The  hint  was'taken,  with  the  result  of  furious  draughts  of  cold 
air. 

'■  I  will  now  read  to  you  Mercutio's  speech  about  dreams."  Having 
finished  it,  "There  is  a  strong  escape  of  gas  going  on  in  this  room  ;  the 
screws  in  the  gas-burners  are  none  of  them  turned  si|uare  ;  j-ou  are  inhaling 
poison  and  I  am  being  choked." 

In  the  end,  the  audience  received  a  much-needed  supplementary 
lecture  on  elementary  hygienic  principles.  "I  felt  so  angry  with 
them,"  observes  Fanny  Kemble  in  her  letter,  "  for  what  they 
wanted  to  lamr,  and  so  sorry  for  them  for  what  they  did  not 
knoio." 


MEISSONIER.* 

THIS  thin  folio  appears  to  be  made  up  somewhat  hastily  of 
such  engravings  and  etchings  of  the  work  of  Meissonier  as 
happen  to  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  the  pages  of  the 
Art  Journnl.  We  are  not  told  this,  but,  unless  our  memory 
fails  us,  such  is  the  case.  The  "  descriptions  "  which  accompany 
the  plates  are  sadly  perfunctory.  Of  "  The  Audience  "  it  might 
at  least  have  been  said  that  it  was  painted  in  1 86 1.  The  very 
title  of  the  picture  called  "  The  Brothers  Van  de  Velde  "  might 
have  suggested  to  the  critic  that  it  does  not  represent  "  an  art 
connoisseur,  habited  in  the  fanciful  but  picturesque  costume  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  minutely  examining  a  small  picture  on 
the  easel  of  a  youthful  artist — for  he  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  boy " — but  depicts  the  landscape-painter,  William  van 
de  Velde  the  younger,  examining  a  landscape  by  his  yoimg 
brother  Adriaen,  one  of  whose  pictures,  in  the  familiar  manner  of 
the  latter,  rests  on  the  buffet  above  his  head.  The  work  com- 
monly known  as  "  Le  Peintre  dans  son  Atelier"  is  here  described, 
vaguely,  as  "  The  Artist."  Of  "  The  Reader,"  instead  of  cheap 
talk  about  "  this  gentleman,  a  good  specimen  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  last  century,"  the  information  that  it  was  this  picture 
which,  appearing  in  the  Salon  of  1840,  first  made  Meissonier 
famous,  would  be  much  more  to  the  point.  In  attempting  to 
"  describe "  "  The  Smoker,"  it  would  surely  have  been  well  to 
indicate  which  this  is  of  the  two  famous  pictures  of  that  name 
which  provoked  Gautier's  spirited  contrast ;  the  page  before  us 
does  not  suggest  that  there  is  any  other.  We  should  be  glad, 
too,  to  know  for  what  class  of  readers  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co. 
think  it  desirable  to  prepare  art-criticism  of  this  kind : — 

Whether  the  scene  was  one  actually  witnessed  by  the  artist,  or  only  aa 
ideal  composition,  is  of  little  importance  as  regards  the  Art  it  shows, 
though  additional  interest  would  be  associated  with  it  were  the  history  of 
the  dying  man  known,  and  were  he  recognised  as  some  public  character. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  death-chamber  to  give  any  clue  to  its  sick  occu- 
pant, now  rapidly  passing  away  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life. 

Tlie  plates  themselves  are  not  much  more  satisfactory.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  worn  print  from  an  engraving  made  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  Oh.  Carey,  a  forgotten  pupil  of  Tony 
Johannot.  Somewhat  better — indeed  in  some  respects  very  good — 
is  Desclaux's  engraving  of  "The  Brothers  Van  de  Velde."  "La 
Rixe "  is  represented  by  a  decent  photogravure.  But  "  The 
Student "  is  a  radically  bad  print  of  Gervais,  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  wretched  in  every  respect.  The  most  interesting  and 
valuable  of  these  plates  are  those  from  Rajon's  etchings.  Of 
these  "Tlie  Artist"  is  in  a  tolerable  condition,  the  others  so 
extremely  worn  that  their  value,  even  as  illustrations,  is  seriously 
impaired.  How  it  is  that  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.  think  it  proper 
to  send  out  to  the  world  a  mere  ghost  or  ruin,  such  as  is  all  that 
remains  of  Toussaint's  "  Man-at-Arms,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  But  "  The  Last  Prayer,  '  a  hideous  interpretation 
of  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  Meissonier's  paintings,  does  small 
credit  to  a  house  which  has  given  out  a  great  deal  of  good 
work  in  its  time.  We  ask  ourselves  how  it  can  be  possible  that 
a  self-respecting  firm  of  art-publishers  can,  in  this  year  of  grace, 


t  Further  Records,  1848-1883.  A  Series  of  Letters  by  Frances  Anne 
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persuade  tbeniselves  to  issue  sucli  work  as  the  two  heiids  iu  this 
composition.  Not  to  end  witli  adverse  criticism,  however,  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  commend  the  photofjravure  of  "  1805," 
which  renders  the  effect  of  the  long  line  of  cuirassiers,  seen  in 
profile  across  the  heavy  ])loughed  field,  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  so  poor  a 
volume  has  been  brought  out  for  the  purpose  of  responding 
smartly  to  what  American  advertisers  call  "  a  felt  need." 


THE  LAW  FACULTY  IX  PARIS.* 

IN  the  spring  of  this  year,  at  the  festival  of  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  M.  Carnot  took  occasion  to  announce  a  policy 
which,  if  successfully  carried  out,  will  assure  him  a  place  among 
the  wisest  of  French  princes  and  rulers  ;  nothing  less,  in  effect, 
than  restoring  the  ancient  individuality  and  independence  of  the 
Frencli  Universities.  M.  Peries's  contribution  to  the  history  of 
the  University  of  I'aris  could  not,  therefore,  appear  at  a  more 
opportune  time.  He  may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
one  of  those  works  which  are  indispensable  to  specialists.  We 
cannot  vouch  for  its  being  found  entertaining  by  the  majority  of 
educated  readers,  or  even  by  scholars  who  are  not  curious  about 
the  details  of  University  history  in  the  middle  ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  But  probably  that  was  not  the  learned  Abbe's 
object.  His  book  is  essentially  a  book  of  reference.  In  its 
general  character  and  treatment  it  may  be  compared  to  those  of 
Mr.  Bass  Mullinger  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  our  country.  Tliere 
are  various  details  which  a  writer  more  intent  on  literary  effect 
might  easily  have  worked  up  into  an  amusing  picture  of  manners. 
The  learned  author,  liowever,  has  been  content  to  record  these  as 
they  come,  lie  has  likewise  been  sparing  even  to  austerity  in  the 
use  of  comparative  illustration  ;  his  references  to  the  institutions  ot 
Bologna  and  other  Continental  schools,  and  even  to  those  of  other 
French  Universities,  constantly  leave  us  wishing  for  more.  Doubt- 
less he  would  justify  himself  by  saying  that  he  undertook  to  write  a 
monograph,  and  a  Parisian  monograph,  not  a  general  survey. 
Still  we  think  that  the  value  of  his  book  might  have  been 
increased,  and  may  be  increased  in  a  future  edition,  by  a  certain 
amount  of  judicious  excursion.  As  for  English  readers,  they 
must  not  complain  of  being  left  to  pick  out  for  themselves  what 
may  throw  light  on  any  similar  facts  in  our  own  academical  his- 
tory. The  fortunes  of  the  English  Universities,  and  especially  of 
their  law  schools,  have  been  so  peculiar  that  a  Continental  writer 
may  be  excused  for  leaving  them  aside  when  they  do  not  lie 
directly  in  his  path.  We  may  add  that  only  of  late  years  has 
anything  like  adequate  attention  been  given  to  the  matter  even  b}- 
English  scholars. 

The  Law  Faculty  of  Paris  arose  out  of  a  school  of  Canon  law 
which  grew  up  round  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century,  though  it  first  acquired  a  common 
seal,  the  official  mark  of  a  corporate  existence,  only  in  1 27 1. 
From  this  purely  ecclesiastical  origin  it  received  a  stamp  which 
■was  never  wholly  eftkced.  The  study  of  the  Civil  law  made 
way  as  it  were  by  stealth,  in  th;  face  of  constant  opposition,  and 
even  express  prohibition,  and  had  to  wait  for  the  general 
humanist  and  classical  movement  of  the  Renaissance  to  obtain 
full  recognition.  Still  later  did  the  Faculty  concern  itself 
with  the  law  of  the  land,  French  as  distinguished  from  Roman 
law.  Professors  of  French  law  make  their  first  appearance 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Some  project  of 
comprehensive  expansion  and  reform  was  devised,  or  on  the  point 
of  being  devised,  by  Louis  XVI. 's  counsellors.  This,  however, 
was  cut  short  by  the  Revolution,  and  our  only  witness  of  it  is  a 
general  announcement  of  good  intentions  made  in  1788.  The 
constitutional  period  of  the  Revolution  passed  away  in  an.xiety 
and  barren  expectation,  and  in  1793  the  ancient  Faculty  was 
finally  destroyed.  In  the  present  century  the  Canonists  have 
returned  to  take  shelter  in  the  bosom  of  theology,  whence  they 
proceeded  seven  centuries  ago,  and  our  author  writes  himself 
"  docteur  en  droit  canonique  de  la  faculte  de  theologie  de  Paris." 
In  England  the  species  has  been  extinct  since  the  Reformation 
prevailed  under  Elizabeth.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  oft'hand, 
and  in  vacation  time,  whether  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
could  or  could  not  confer  a  degree  in  Canon  law  if  he  were  so 
minded.  It  is  certain  that  our  Universities  cannot.  Long  before 
the  Reformation,  indeed,  English  Canonists  and  Civilians  had 
been  glad  to  conclude  a  defensive  alliance,  which  might  almost 
be  called  a  fusion,  to  save  what  they  could  of  their  peculiar 
studies  and  jurisdiction  from  the  strong  and  far-reaching  hands 
of  the  King's  judges.  Plere,  earlier  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean kingdom,  the  truth  of  the  poet's  word  "  longas  regibus 
esse  manus  "  was  forced  by  kings  upon  reluctant  prelates.  But 
it  was  not  always  so.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  Common 
Law  might  still  seem  to  be  little  more  than  the  practice 
of  the  King's  Court,  and  the  Canonists  could  still  occupy  them- 
selves as  much  with  jealousy  of  the  Civilians — the  secular  clerks 
whose  discourse  was  of  "leges,  sed  Justiniani,  non  Domini" — 
as  with  watching  the  growth  of  the  power  that  was  to  over- 
shadow both.  It  might  even  be  suggested  that  in  London  and 
Oxford  the  teachers  of  Roman  law  were  silenced  for  the  same 
reasons  as  in  Paris,  not  to  protect  the  general  law  of  the  land 

*  La  faculte  de  droit  dans  Vnncienne  Unirersitc  f/e  (1160-1793). 
Par  I'Abb^  G.  Fe'rics.    Paris  :  Larose  et  Forcel. 


from  a  competition  which  in  England  never  became  dangerous, 
but  to  preserve  (as  was  su])posed)  the  orthodox  purity  of  the 
Canon  law  administered  by  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  to  main- 
tain the  primacy  of  theology.  But  the  contemjiorary  evidence 
is  against  this.  John  of  Salisbury's  language  distinctly  implies 
that  Stephen's  prohibition  was  directed,  not  against  the  laws  of 
Justinian  as  secular,  but  against  both  Canon  and  Civil  law — 
leges  et  canoves — as  foreign.  For  the  Continent  the  prohibition 
to  study  Roman  law,  formerly  confined  to  the  regular  orders,  was 
extended  to  all  clerks  by  Honorius  III.  The  Pope's  command  was 
signified  to  the  diocese  of  I'aris  in  November  1219.  Asthere  were 
still  no  lay  students,  this  was  equivalent  to  closing  the  school.  The 
chief  Italian  schools  got  more  nr  less  complete  dispensations  iu  th» 
course  of  the  next  century  ;  Parisian  doctors  ju'eferred  to  smuggle 
in  the  Institutes  and  as  much  more  asthey  could  of  Justinian's 
Corpus  Juris  under  pretence  (if  pretence  it  were)  of  the  Canon  law 
not  being  intelligible  without  the  Imperial  laws,  which  were  its 
groundwork  and  model.  In  this  and  other  ])oiiits  tlie  history  of 
the  Parisian  Faculty  before  the  Revolution  shows  a  habit  of  con- 
servative transformation  curiously  like  the  methods  of  English 
reform,  and  curiously  unlik'e  those  of  modem  French  ])olitics. 

Foreign  readers  will  perhaps  be  more  interested  tlian  French- 
men in  the  jiarticulars,  merely  incidental  to  t!ic  Abbe's  main 
purpose,  which  bring  out  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  University 
customs.  Notwithstanding  the  insular  conditions  of  our  own 
history,  we  preserve  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  (or  did  so  till  within  recent  memory)  several  points  of 
ceremony  which  may  be  traced  to  Paris  or  Bologna.  The  "  state 
and  degree"  of  serjeant-at-law  was  intended,  as  is  well  known,  to 
match  and  emulate,  in  the  (juasi-University  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  formed  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  iIcl  t!  e  of  Doctor  con- 
ferred in  the  superior  faculties  of  the  i'liaersilies.  A  new 
Serjeant  formerly  gave  a  banquet  on  his  creation,  and  until 
the  time  when  the  order  ceased  to  be  recruited  he  gave  gold 
rings  to  various  persons  of  legal  eminence,  from  the  Queen  and 
the  Chancellor  downwards.  Now  in  Paris  a  iiewly-niade  doctor 
of  law  was  bound — solemidy  bound  by  a  promise  under  oath — to 
give  a  dinner  and  to  distribute  a  certain  number  of  caps.  At 
Bologna  he  also  gave  gold  rings  and  gloves.  In  the  very  latest 
stage  of  the  history  of  the  Parisian  Faculty  we  hear  tliat  the 
professor  of  French  law,  a  newfangled  creature  invented  by 
Louis  XIV.,  has  not  a  red  gow  u  to  wear,  but  only  a  black  one : — 
"  II  ne  porte  que  la  robe  uoiir,  puree  qu'il  n'est  pas  docteur." 
This  trifle,  probably  forgotten  )jy  almo,--t  every  one  except  the 
Abbe  Peries  and  a  few  other  scliolai's  in  France,  has  an  exact 
parallel  in  the  living  usage  of  English  UiiiviTi-it  ies.  We  have 
l)rofessorships  of  Roman  law  which,  though  I'lir  liom  coeval  with 
the  Universities,  are  of  respectable  antiquity.  The  holders  of 
these  have  been  created  Doctors  on  their  appointment,  if  they 
were  not  so  already ;  and  they  appear  in  scarlet,  as  in  duty 
bound,  on  solemn  occiisions  of  business  or  toasting.  We  have 
also  professors  of  English  law  and  other  branches  of  jurisprudence, 
whose  chairs  are  of  more  modern  foundation.  These  are  not  ex- 
pected to  proceed  to  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  some  of  them 
prefer  to  remain  simple  Masters  of  Arts,  or  (as  may  happen  at 
Oxford)  Bachelors  of  Civil  Law.  Just  as  in  Paris  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  the  mixture  of  tlieir  black  gowns  with  the  red  bears 
witness  of  an  innovating  age. 

More  substantial  parallels  might  be  found  between  the  state  of 
law  studies  in  France  in  the  century  before  the  Revolution  and 
in  England  a  century  after.  Save  for  our  first  great  advantage 
of  the  Common  Law  being  uniform  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
our  second,  perhaps  hardly  less  great,  of  the  decisions  of  superiot 
courts  having  definite  and  binding  authority,  French  customary 
law  was  not  unlike  modern  English  law  iu  its  elaborate  dis- 
order ;  and  the  partial  codification  eft'ected  by  the  ordinances  of 
Louis  XIV.  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the 
Consolidation  Acts  which,  without  aiming  at  scientific  complete- 
ness, have  greatly  lightened  the  burden  of  English  lawyers  in 
the  present  reign.  In  France,  as  more  lately  here,  endeavours 
were  made  to  revive  the  academical  study  of  law  by  causing  It 
to  embrace  the  living  law  of  the  land.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
we  may  have  much  to  learn  in  a  not  distant  future,  by  way  of 
both  example  and  warning,  from  the  history  of  Napoleon's  codes, 
which  have  become,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  rule  of  secular 
life  for  a  great  part  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  South  America.  But  it  would  take  us  too  far  from 
the  Abbe  Peries  to  consider  this. 

Such  glimpses  of  raediicval  student  life  as  wc  catch  in  this 
volume  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  rough  and  grotesque  than 
pleasing.  Lectures  used  to  begin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  earlier  days  the  students  were  so  poor  that  they  had 
only  bundles  of  straw  to  sit  on  (Father  Denifle  thinks  they  had 
wooden  benches,  and  the  straw  was  a  floor-covering;  but  the 
Abbe  maintains  the  Parisian  tradition).  Discipline  was  exceed- 
ingly lax  till  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  or  later.  A  doctor's 
audience  would  openly  hiss  and  hoot  at  propositions  which 
appeared  to  them  imsound,  and  in  some  extant  notes  taken  at  th-e 
lectures  of  Peter  de  Belleperche,  who  flourished  at  Orleans  under 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  concluding  head  is  broken  off  with  the  remark, 
"Scholares  non  permiserunt."  The  manuscript  books  in  use  in 
the  school  were  few,  and  precious  enough  to  be  sold  by  deed  with 
the  usual  Continental  apparatus  of  clauses  renouncing  every  kind 
of  defence  and  exception  on  the  vendor's  part.  Later  ages  intnv 
duced  the  corrupt  pra'?tice  of  note-books  being  made  up  by  the 
needier  students,  and  sold  by  them  to  the  richer  and  idler  soTt 
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who  then  presented  them  to  the  authorities  as  evidence  that  they 
had  attended  the  course.  AVhen  exercises  for  a  degree  were  per- 
formed by  candle-light  in  winter-time,  the  candles  were  at  the  charge 
of  the  student  who  (in  English  phrase)  liept  his  act,  and  the 
candle-ends  were  of  right  shared  between  him  and  the  presiding 
doctor  ;  the  candles  were  doubtless  of  wax  on  such  occasions,  and 
the  perquisite  was  therefore  worth  having.  As  late  as  1679  the 
students  who  attended  the  disputations  had  a  lawless  custom  of 
putting  out  the  candles  before  the  proceedings  were  quite  over,  in 
order  to  carry  1  hem  oil"  for  their  own  use.  Our  modern  under- 
graduates may  be  wanting  in  taste  on  some  occasions.  They  may 
be  guiltv  of  b;ul  jolies  out  of  season,  and  not  innocent  of  horse- 
play ;  and  many  i"f  them  may  be  afflicted  with  a  plentiful  lack  of 
scholarly  habits,  together  with  scant  reverence  for  learning.  But 
in  the  greater  matters  they  mainly  behave  as  gentlemen.  And 
they  do  not  steal  candle-ends. 


FEP.NCH  LITERATURE. 

FEW,  if  any.  .>;ngle  authors  can  ever  have  had  such  a  biblio- 
graphical monograph  consecrated  to  them  as  that  which 
M.Georges  Bengtsco  has,  after  the  best  part  of  a  decade,  just 
complettd  in  honour  of  Voltaire  (i).  It  is  true  that  few,  if  any, 
writers  have  given  such  scope  for  one.  The  number  of  Voltaire's 
works,  the  eccentric  (to  use  a  mild  word)  fashion  in  which  some 
of  them  were  given  to  the  world,  the  variety  of  their  editions, 
the  frequent  piracy  of  them,  and  the  like,  made  the  Itoumanian 
scholar'.s  task  equally  interesting  and  difficult.  In  his  present 
volume  he  deals  with  collected  and  selected  editions,  with  spurious 
works,  and  witli  certain  additions  and  corrections  to  his  former 
volumes.  If  the  wliole,  which  in  its  first  edition  has  been  prettily 
printed  enough  to  be  freely  bought  by  a  book-buying  people  like 
the  French,  could  be  reprinted  in  one  large  volume,  so  as  to 
accompany  tho  works,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  ;  but  even 
as  it  is  the  inquirer  will  always  know  where  to  go  for  information. 

Hardly  anything  that  a  pulili.sher  could  do  has  been  left  undone 
to  make  M.  I'iton's  Ilistori/  nf  Paris  (2),  the  present  instalment  of 
which  busies  itself  with  the  tz^uartier  des  Halles,  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  book.  It  has  been  printed  to  the  number  of  525 
copies  only,  and  we  strongly  advise  all  book-lovers  who  care  at 
all  for  the  class  of  ^ubject  to  procure  it.  All  available  historical 
information  about  the  subject — political  events,  tax-lists,  topo- 
graphical details,  histories  of  famous  houses,  and  the  like — is 
amassed  and  classitied  with  the  most  extraordinary  industry  and 
care  ;  while  there  is  a  rich  bibliography  and  a  full  index  of  pieces 
justijicatives.  But  the  general  reader  will  rejoice  more  in  the 
wonderful  abur.dauce  of  illustrations — portraits  of  celebrities, 
plans,  coats  of  aims,  seals.  Heaven  only  knows  what,  and  what 
iiot.  The  title-page  has  a  coloured  representation  of  the 
city  arms,  the  half-title  is  cunningly  engraved.  The  head- 
plates  and  tail-pieces  of  chapters — generally,  or  often,  repre- 
senting localities — are  capital,  the  initial  letters  excellent, 
the  miscellanecus  cuts  so  numerous  and  various  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  them  briefly.  Here  they  give  early  seals 
and  facsimiles  of  drcuments,  the  former  of  which  (with  signatures) 
are  naturally  most  abundant  in  the  earliest  pages.  English  ex- 
amples— such  a- .>.V?///i.m  Eoberti  tie  Will  rjhby  Domini  de  Ereslnj 
—  being  not  infrequent,  owing  to  our  long  occupation  of  Paris. 
Book  titles  are  n(.t  wanting,  nor  costumes  of  religious  orders,  nor 
miniatures  from  MSS.  The  first  actual  portrait  is,  we  think,  the 
uncomely  visage  of  Catherine  de  Medicis;  but  pictures  and  plans 
of  buildings,  gardens,  and  the  like  come  early.  In  the  later  part 
of  the  book  the  portraits  begin  again,  and"  go  back  to  Philip  of 
Yalois  and  John  of  Bohemia,  with  many  other  interesting  persons. 
In  short,  the  book  is  a  mass  of  information  set  otf  by  the  most 
■agreeable  adornnunts. 

The  stout  volume  (3 )  iu  which  M.  Serge  Tatischeff  has  published, 
with  an  amjile  commentary,  the  correspondence,  entirely  Vinjjub- 
lished,  and  in  part  not  known  to  exist,  of  the  Czar  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  I.,  is  not  a  book  to  be  reviewed  hurriedly  or  in  a 
lew  words.  "W  i^.  therefore,  mention  it  here  for  the  benefit  of 
whom  It  may  concern,  and  shall  hope  to  return  to  it. 

Some  frivolous  readers  mav  feel  a  little  grudge  at  seeing  the 
beautiful  print  and  paper  which  M.  Itothschild  emi>loys  in'  his 
publications  put  at  the  service  of  an  exceedingly  technical  mono- 
grap.h  (4)  on  internal  communication  by  railway,  canal,  hio-h 
roads,  and  other  ways.  But  if  one  must  have  some  such  things, 
they  must  be  written  about,  and  if  they  are  written  about,  they 
liad  better  be  printed  well  than  ill. 

It  is  usual  to  begin  reading  a  book  either  at  the  beginnin"-  orat 
the  end,  and  there  is  some  danger  that  those  who  so  attack  Princess 
<Jantacuzene-Altit'ri's  (5)  last  novel  may  not  care  to  go  on  with 
It.  The  opening,  in  which  the  writer  falls  in  love  with  a 
reviewer  unknown  to  her  because  of  the  noble  sentiments  he 

{■l)  Bibli( <,.-,:]  lie  de  Voltaire.  Par  Georges  Beiigcsco.  Tome  IV 
1  aris :  I'crrii:. 

(2)  Ilislmr  -  ,k  /'aris.  Tar  C.  Pifon.  "  Le  Quartier  des  Ilalles.-' 
i  ans  :  Kotliscr..I-l. 

(3)  Akrandr,:  preml'.r  H  iX,pn/cmi  d\:i,c^  Uur  cone,po>.  dance  in-diie 
i'ar  bergc  Jatischell.    P.-ris  :  Terrin. 

(4)  'J'iavsport!<  et  inrijs.    Par  C.  Co'son.    Paris:  RolIitcIiiM. 

(5)  JJeniierns  ilh,sinn<.  P.  r  la  Prince;se  Olga  Cantacuzenc-AItie'ri 
1  ans  ;  Calniar.a  Lew. 


emits  in  a  review,  is  childish  ;  and  the  end,  in  which,  without  any 
provocation  on  his  part,  she  bestows  her  last  illusions  on  him  only 
to  find  that  he  has  never  thought  of  her,  and  wants  to  marry  her 
daughter,  is  worse.  But  the  body  of  the  book,  telling  her  early 
woes  as  Palnia  Balducci,  motherless  daughter  of  a  most  amiable 
but  spendthrift  Italian  noble,  is  remarkably  well  done.  The 
climax,  in  which  the  girl  of  seventeen,  just  married  and  frantically 
in  love  with  her  husband,  receives,  within  a  few  hours,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  her  father  and  of  the  mortal  wounding  of  her 
husband  himself,  in  what  looks  like  -flagrmxt  delit  with  her  dearest 
friend,  is  a  remarkably  strong  and  well-told  situation,  not  resolved, 
perhaps,  as  well  as  it  is  knitted  up,  but  still  out  of  the  common 
altogether.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  author  did  not  cut 
away  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  which  are  very  short,  not  in  the 
least  material  to  the  book,  and  quite  unworthy  of  it. 

Two  widows  lived  at  Chantilly ;  one  had  a  son,  the  other  had 
two  daughters.  As  the  two  daughters  were  both  pretty  and  de- 
lightful, they  of  course  both  fell  in  love  with  the  son,  who  was  a 
jeujie  penseur,  and  also,  if  we  may  add  rude  English  to  polished 
French,  a  young  prig.  And  therewas  very  much  ado  about  nothing, 
and  Helene  gave  him  up  (he  was  not  much  to  give)  to  Alice,  and 
was  "  sacrificed,"  though  she  and  he  had  written  a  book  together 
on  the  different  philosophical  systems  having  relation  to  sociology. 
M.  Pierre  Mael  ( 6)  has  done  some  good  work  before,  and  the 
"Nouvelle  Collection  "  has  included  good  work  before.  But  neither 
of  these  sentences  applies  to  the  present  volume. 


KEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

DR.  FRANZ  HARTMANN'S  Life  and  Bocfrines  of  Jacob 
Boelmie  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  comprises  a 
brief  introductory  memoir  and  selections  from  the  writings  of 
Boehme,  either  in  the  form  of  quotations  or  condensed  extracts, 
as  may  present  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  philosoplier's  teach- 
ing. Dr.  Ilartmann,  in  short,  has  aimed  at  producing  nothing 
less  than  a  systematic  epitome,  and  nothing  more  than  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Jacob  Boehme.  The  extracts  he  gives 
are  drawn  i'rom  all  the  writings  of  Boehme  and  grouped  under 
appropriate  headings.  They  are  purely  illustrative,  to  some  ex- 
tent modernized  in  language,  and  unaccompanied  by  exposition, 
save  in  some  few  instances  where  the  author  deemed  some  com- 
ment needful.  For  l)r.  Hartmann  disclaims  the  position  of 
commentator  or  critic.  Not  claiming  to  be  himself  divinely  in- 
spired, nor  ranking  himself  cmcng  the  Illiiminafi,  he  does  not 
presume  to  criticize  or  amend,  or  explain  divinely  inspired 
writings.  Those,  therefore,  who  would  study  the  thoughts  of 
the  inspired  shoemaker  in  their  original  form  must  go  to  the 
fount  of  illumination — to  the  MensdiKcrduvg,  the  Aurora,  the 
^Ji/sferitt7n  magnum,  and  other  fieatises  on  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  man,  the  angels,  and  so  forth.  And  Ur.  Hartmann,  it 
is  probable,  will  incite  some  few  readers  to  what  so  many  and 
such  various  minds  have  found  an  absorbing  study.  His  book 
will  enligliten  those  who  regaid  Boehme  as  a  kind  of  Christian 
mystic,  or  a  teacher  of  practical  occultism,  and  mal;e  clear  the 
secret  fif  his  extraordinary  influence.  That  influence.  Dr.  Hart- 
maim  declares,  is  by  no  means  inoperative  in  these  materialistic 
times.  Even  "  the  great  Arthur  Schopenhauer  "  is  claimed  as  a 
follower  of  Boehme,  very  much  to  the  surprise,  we  imagine,  of 
the  English  disciples  of  that  much-discussed  philosopher. 

Now  that  Canadian  politics  are  to  the  fore,  and  much  is  heard 
of  an  annexation  party,  we  are  minded  of  another  and  very 
diflerent  movement — that  of  Canadian  nationalism — the  story  of 
which  is  recorded  in  a  volume  entitled  Canadd  First  (Toronto  : 
Hunter,  Itose,  &  Co.),  which  commemorati  s  iln'  liib  and  writings 
of  the  late  "William  A.Foster.  The  "Can;i(l;i  iMrst  "  party,  which 
took  its  name  from  an  eloquent  tract  wi  ill'  ii  by  A.  Foster, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  National  Association  in 
1S74,  the  members  of  which  were  in  favour  of  national  unity,  a 
full  measure  of  self-government,  and  superior  to  tlie  narrowing 
influence  of  party  spirit.  "What  their  lines  of  action  would  have 
been  if  the  "Canada  First"  men  had  triumphed  over  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  surmise.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  contributes  an  introduction  to  the  present 
memorial  of  W.  A.  Foster,  says,  "  the  aim  of  '  Canada  First '  was 
never  very  clearly  defined,"  though  there  is  no  doubt  they  all 
shared  the  jiati'iotic  sentiment  to  which  Foster  was  a  strenuous 
and  elo(|ueiit  witness  in  the  press.  He  was  the  "  animating  spirit " 
of  the  movement,  says  Mr.  Smith,  though  not  the  most  prominent 
figure.  "  C'ountry  before  party,"  was  the  cry  of  the  patriot  band, 
and  it  was  "  a  great  blow,"  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  when  Mr. 
Edward  Blake,  whom  they  regarded  as  political  leader  for  awhile, 
turned  party  man,  and  juined  a  Liberal  Ministry  in  1875.  '^'^^  l^^t" 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Opjiosition,  by  the  way,  dechiud  to  be 
nominated  as  a  Liberal  during  the  recent  General  Election, 
and  the  Toronto  Mail  interprets  Mr.  Blake's  action  as  a 
temporary  retirement  only  involving  a  waitirg  for  the  new 
order  of  things,  with  annexation  as  the  ultima;  e  object.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Blake  has  moved  on  since  the  old  days  of  "  Canada 
First." 

The  author  of  The  Triij  shows  his  satiric  touch  ;'n  dealing  with 
ecclesiastical  and  political  questions  Avith  admiiable  eflect  in 
Black  is  White  (Kegan  Paul^  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  a  very 

(6)  Un  manuicrit.    Par  Pierre  Mael.    Paris:  Chaipentier-Fasquelle 
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diverting-  history  of  the  forttines  of  the  Chiirfh  of  England  after 
the  passing  of  a  Re-Establishment  Act,  which  was  framed  to 
relieve  congestion  in  the  Church  by  admitting  within  the  fold  the 
chief  Dissenting  bodies,  not  omitting  "that  influential  and  intel- 
lectual body  the  professors  of  the  religion  of  llobert  Elsmere." 
How  this  comprehensive  scheme  was  realized  is  most  ingeniously 
set  forth.  The  "  great  speech  "  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  the 
author  of  the  measure,  is  an  extremely  happy  parody.  Eut  the 
whole  theme  is  cleverly  handled,  and  every  point  tells. 

True  epigram  is  but  sparsely  represented  in  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Kill  Harford's  Epi(/rammatica  (Sotheran  &  Co.),  a  very  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  verse,  "  serious,  semi-serious,  and  diverting." 
Some  are  what  Ben  Jonson  called  "  bare  relations,"  others  are 
narrative,  and  of  not  a  few  the  point  may  be  said  to  be  the  blunt- 
ness  of  them.    Here  are  samples  of  genuine  epigram  : — 

Believe  but  half  of  what  you  he.ir  and  see. 
Good  ;  but  say,  friend, — wliit-h  lialf  is  it  to  be  ? 

Say,  do  you  let  this  library  with  the  house  ? 
Oh  no,  we'd  r.ither  that  were  let  alone. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  edition  of  Shelley's  Aclonais  (Oxford :  at 
the  Clarendon  Press)  comprises  a  memoir  of  Shelley,  a  memoir  of 
Keats,  an  essay  on  the  composition  and  bibliography  of  the  poem, 
six  pages  on  its  "  argument,"  ten  pages  of  "  general  exposition," 
a  note  on  Bion  and  Moschus,  the  poem  itself  with  cancelled 
passages,  and  fifty-four  pages  of  notes.  What  more  need  be  said 
for  editorial  conscientiousness  ? 

Mr.  J.L.Bevir's  Italian  Pansoges  for  Translation  (Pexcix&lScCo.) 
\s  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  preparins  for  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations,  though  the  compiler  has  also  at- 
tempted to  make  the  selection  really  representative  of  the  best 
Italian  prose  and  poetry.  In  both  aims  his  book  is  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Useful  it  cannot  fail  to  be,  while  the  excerpts  given 
altogether  show  admirable  discrimination.  The  notes  are  suffi- 
cient and  pertinent. 

Pixie  and  Hillhoufe  Farm  (Gilbert  Ellis  &  Co.)  are  two  charm- 
ing stories  by  Mrs.  Gerard  Ford;  whose  apology  for  binding  the 
first,  which  is  a  story  for  children,  with  the  second  story,  which 
concerns  children  also,  is  not  at  all  necessary.  Both  stories  are 
delightfully  told,  and  very  prettily  illustrated  by  James  Caden- 
head  and  Florence  M.  Cooper.  The  little  drawings  of  farmyard 
birds,  itc.  are  excellent. 

Reprinted  from  the  Bombay  Gazette,  and  other  Indian  papers 
are  the  sketches  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  reminiscences  of  an 
Oxford  undergraduate  collected  in  Adccntures  of  Thomas  Brown, 
a  Griffin  (Bombay  :  Thacker  &  Co.)  Juvenile'  are  the  sketches 
and  juvenile  is  the  style,  yet  there  are  some  amusing  passages  in 
these  personal  recitals  of  a  Griffin's  experience. 

The  Australian  Handbooh  (Gordon  &  Gotch),  a  shippers'  and 
importers'  directory,  for  1891,  is  a  compact  volume  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  truly  comprehensive  ;  for  it  includes  New  Zealand, 
Fiji,  and  New  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  Australian  Colonies  proper. 
The  maps  are  very  serviceable  and  legible. 

The  fourth  annual  issue  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan's  statistical  and 
general  handbook",  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of  Netu  South 
Wales  (Sydney :  Potter),  is  an  instructive  and  valuable  guide  to 
the  resources,  products,  commerce,  finances  &c.  of  the  colony  of 
■which  it  treats. 

Of  year-books  we  have  to  note  issues  for  the  new  year  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Fry's  iiseful  Boyal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities 
(Chatto  &  Windus);  The.  Metropolitan  Year-Book  (Cassell  & 
Co.) ;  The  Electrical  Trades'  Directory  {Electrician  Office),  a 
handbook  that  affords  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  electric 
lighting  during  the  past  year  ;  ^Se^^.s-  Dictionary  of  the  World's 
Press,  a  voluminous  record  of  newspaper  enterprise,  comprising, 
among  much  useful  information,  a  "  comprehensive  list  of  news- 
paper happenings  for  1890";  and  The  Advertisers'  A  B  C  {T.  B. 
Browne),  a  useful  well-arranged  directory  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial newspapers  &c. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  received  The  Tragic  Muse,  by 
Henry  James  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  T.  M.  Goodeve's  Text-Book 
on  the  Sfeam-Enyine,  eleventh  edition  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Co.) ; 
Old  Mortality,  the  sixpenny  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
(A.  &  C.  Black) ;  Carlyle's  Sartor  Eesartus,  Past  and  Present, 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  in  one  volume,  "  Minerva  Library " 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  ;  Franklin's  Autolmyraphy,  edited  by  John 
Bigelow,  "  Minerva  Library  "  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  the  American 
edition  of  which  was  noticed  in  the  Saturday  Eeview  on  its 
appearance  ;  the  third  edition  of  Prince  Lucifer,  by  Alfred 
Austin  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed, 
with  notes  by  the  late  W.  11.  Mill,  D.L.  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.), 
a  cheap  and  excellent  reprint ;  the  third  edition  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Meadowcroft's  The  A  B  C  of  Electricity  (John  Ileywood),  an 
admira-ble  and  practical  American  exposition  of  the  subject,  which 
has  gamed  Mr.  Edison's  ap]iroval ;  and  the  second  edition  of  The 
Workiny-Class  Movement  in  America,  by  Edward  and  Eleanor 
Mark  Aveling  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) 

_We  have  also  received  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Con- 
stitutional Lau\  by  John  W.  Burgess,  LL.D.,  in  two  volumes 
(Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  &  Co.);  The  Modern  Peyime,  trnns]a.tfd 
from  the  French  of  M.  Taine  by  John  Durand,  vol.  i.  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.)  ;  The  Gentleman's  Maqazinc  Libran/,  edited  by  G.  L. 
Gomme,  "  Architectural  Antiquities,"  Part  1]'.  (Elliot  Stock) ; 
The  Design  of  Structures,  a  treatise  on  building,  by  S.  Anglin, 
C.E.,  a  practical  work  on  the  construction  of  roofs,"bridges,  &c., 
fully  illustrated  (Griffin  &    Co.);  Lessons  in  Astrojiomy,  by 


Charles  A.  Young,  LL.D.  (Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.) ;  Literary  and 
Political  Addresses,  by  J.  R.  Lowell  (Macmilliui  &  Co.)";  The 
Pules  and  Usayes  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  G.  Herbert  Stutfield 
(Efiingham  Wilson  &  Co.);  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Me- 
chanics, for  students  and  schools,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Warren, 
Part  II.  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  Euclid,' Jioo]is  III.  and  IV.,  edited 
by  II.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.  (Cambridge:  University  Press);  The 
Companion  German  Grammar,  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbins  (Methiien  &■ 
Co.)  ;  and  Preparatio7is  for  Worship,  by  F.  E.  Carter,  M.A., 
addresses  on  the  last  answer  in  the  Church  Catechism  (Longmans. 
&  Co.) 
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CHRONICLE. 

•  OTH  Houses  on  Friday  week  bagan  their 
Parliament.  JLi  sittings  with  those  bestowals  of  time  on 
private  business  over  which  critics  of  ParHa- 
ment  shake  their  heads.  Lord  Hobiiouse  opposed  (not 
pressing  his  opposition  to  a  division)  a  Bill  for  selling 
some  property  belonging  to  a  Leicester  vestry,  though 
it  was  brought  in  by  a  lawyer  no  less  pure  from  Tory 
wickedness  than  Lord  Herscuell.  The  Commons  debated 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  only  carried  after  a  division  of 
■168  to  84,  a  Bill  about  a  street  in  St.  Giles's.  The  Lords 
gave  most  of  their  sitting  to  some  observations  of  Lord 
Norton's  (who  is  at  least  an  expert)  on  the  new  Education 
Code.  In  the  Commons,  after  the  matter  above  noticed 
^nd  some  obstruction  of  Mr.  Ellis's  to  Mr.  Smith's  pro- 
posals for  exempting  Report  of  Supply  from  the  midnight 
Tules — obstruction  which  was  got  rid  of  by  197  to  89 — a  full 
Friday  evening  was  spent,  if  not  more  practically,  at  any  rate 
more  busily  than  of  late,  on  Mr.  Stuart's  motion  as  to  the 
taxation  of  ground  values.  The  Speaker  was  not  quite 
certain  whether  this  was  in  order,  and  Mr.  Smith  decidedly 
"thought  it  was  not ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
friend  and  coach  in  Doppinging  with  the  rather  curious 
assertion  that  he  was  sure  there  were  precedents,  though  he 
couldn't  say  what  they  were,  and  the  debate  was  allowed. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  long  and  extremely  able 
-speech  from  Mr.  Gosciien,  some  of  whose  old  utterances  had 
been  cast  up  against  him.  The  motion  was  defeated  just  at 
midnight  by  149  to  123. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  Mondajj,  busied  itself  with  pro- 
motion in  the  navy,  with  the  woes  of  Lord  Denman,  and 
with  the  alleged  seizure  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon.  In 
the  Commons  the  Kensington  Subway  Bill  was  withdrawn 
(as  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  after  the  attention  bestowed 
upon  it).  Mr.  Bryce  drew  from  Mr.  Smith  the  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  place  women  on 
the  Labour  Commission.  It  would  be  a  Mixed  Commission 
■with  a  vengeance,  otherwise.  Then  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  asked  for  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings,  the 
usual  obstructor  objecting,  with  some  assistance  of  a  general 
kind  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  of  course,  knows  that 
■Government  must  have  time,  but  wishes  to  show  that  very 
wicked  Governments  ought  not  to  have  it  without  protest. 
The  demand  was  in  the  end  granted,  Mr.  Smith  under- 
taking to  do  his  best  to  keep  a  House  on  Friday  evening. 
Why  not  try  dummies?  After  this  the  House  went  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  discussed  divers  Supplementary 
votes,  including,  to  the  virtuous  horror  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
one  for  the  Irish  Constabulary,  "  with  not  a  single  Irish 
"  member  present,"  and  then  turned  to  the  main  Civil 
Service  vote.  On  this  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about 
foreign  affairs  took  place,  some  details  of  which  are  worth 
dwelling  upon  elsewhere. 

The  principal  business  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday 
was  concerned  with  the  Tithe  Bill,  which  was  cursed  by 
Lord  Brabourne  and  passed  by  the  House.  In  the  Com- 
mons the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Bill,  after  considerable  debate,  was  read  a  second  time  by 
212  to  103.  This  is  a  pity,  for  neither  the  country  nor 
London  wants  any  more  trunk  railways,  and  most  assuredly 
London  does  not  want  another  of  her  tolerably  open 
suburbs  turned  into  the  abomination  of  busy  desolation 
called  a  terminus.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  moved  and  carried  a 
useful  instruction  to  the  Committee  about  the  site  of  the 
-said  terminus.  Afcer  some  other  matters,  Mr.  Pickers- 
CJiLL  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
Gambling,  which  was  opposed  with  remarkable  good  sense 
by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  refused  by  70  to  47.  Then  Mr. 
IHoward  Vincent,  calling  attention  to  ancient  Commercial 


treaties,  was  unkindly  counted  out  some  half-hour  short  of 
midnight. 

Wednesday  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  given  up  to 
the  fanatics  of  intemperance.  The  Government  made  no 
formal  opposition  as  a  Government,  though  opposing  it 
personally  (a  rather  pusillanimous  proceeding  which  has 
been  justly  punished  by  the  description  of  the  matter,  with 
Gladstonian  truth,  as  a  Government  defeat),  to  Mr.  Bowen 
Rowlands's  Welsh  Local  Option  Bill,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  1S5  to  179.  All  Local  Option  Bills  are  in 
principle  indefensible,  and  in  practice  must  be  mischievous ; 
but  this  particular  one  is,  by  the  admission  of  its  friends, 
unusually  crude  and  violent.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  very  fact  may  have  induced  some  poor-spirited  members 
to  support  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  strangled  or 
made  comparatively  harmless  in  Committee.  Nothing  in 
the  debate  called  for  notice  except  Mr.  John  Morley's 
curious  fallacy  or  paralogism,  to  the  effect  that  the  refusal 
of  a  landlord  to  let  houses  for  the  drink  trade  is  analogous 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Morley  should  brush  up 
his  logic,  and  then  he  will  discover  that  permitting  a  person 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  is  not  the  same  as 
permitting  other  persons  to  prevent  his  doing  it. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Herschell,  the  friend  of  innocent 
childhood,  added  Borrowing  Infants  to  Betting  Infants. 
We  should,  however,  have  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
"  incorporate  "  the  two.  The  Betting  Infant  is  a  Borrowing 
Infant  of  nature  and  necessity.  Some  other  Bills  were 
dealt  with,  and  then  Lord  Knutsford  made  an  important 
statement  as  to  Newfoundland.  The  conduct  of  the  colonists 
has  made  it  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  carrying  out 
the  modus  vivendi,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  very 
awkward  things  may  happen.  The  Commons  were  occu- 
pied during  the  whole  evening  with  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments to  the  Tithes  Bill,  and  the  debate  was  finally 
adjourned. 

Foreign  .mtl  Statements  were  made  last  week  to  the  effect 
Colonial  tbat  the  Newfoundland  arbitration  was  to  ex- 
AfFairs.  tend  only  to  the  lobster  fishery  dispute ;  a 
piecemeal  manner  of  dealing  which  has  much,  and  we  think 
rather  justly,  ofiended  the  colonists.  Fuller  details  pub- 
lished since  make  it  barely  possible  that  a  really  satisfac- 
tory result  will  be  achieved.  M.  Ribot  talks  moderately 
about  arbitration,  but  the  idea  of  it  does  not  seem  more 
palatable  to  Frenchmen  at  large  than  it  is  to  Englishmen. 
The  truth  is  that  arbitration  is  an  excessively  foolish  remedy. 
If  the  parties  are  disposed  to  agree  it  is  superfluous,  and  if 
they  are  not  it  will  never  satisfy  them.  Meanwhile  the  New- 
foundland Supreme  Court,  as  was  to  be  expected,  has  given 
judgment  against  Captain  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  for  closing 

a  lobster  "  cannery."  The  Portuguese  appear  to  have  put 

the  final  touch  to  their  violence  in  the  South  African  matter 
by  seizing  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon  steamer  on  the  Limpopo, 

in  defiance  of  the  modus  vivendi.  In  New  Orleans  the 

gang  of  Italians  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Mafia,  and 
guilty  or  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Chief  Constable, 
were  on.  last  Satirrday  hauled  out  of  prison  by  a  mob  under 
the  direction  of  "  Lawyer  Parkerson,"  and  lynched  in 
various  ways.  It  probably  served  most  of  them  right  after 
a  fashion,  and  if  Lawyer  Parkerson  could  be  got  hanged 
too,  justice  would  be  very  fairly  satisfied  all  round.  Unluckily 
it  seems  as  if  the  Mafia  might  take  this  last  part  of  the 

businesson  itself,  and  that  would  not  be  satisfactory  at  all.  

M.  d'Aubigny  (it  is  said  in  consequence  of  the  remarks  on 
which  we  commented  last  week)  has  been  superseded  as 
representative  of  France  in  Egypt  by  M.  de  Reverseaux, 
of  whom  little  is  known,  but  who  is  said  to  possess  the 
greatest  virtue  of  public  man  in  these  times,  that  of 

being  absolutely  interviewer-proof.  The  Age  of  Consent 

Bill  was  passed  by  the  Indian  Council  on  Thursday.  
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Exceedingly  grave  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congo  Free  State  ;  but,  as  they  are  still 
imperfectly  confirmed,  we  do  not  dwell  on  them. 

On  Tuesday  Mr.  (Jladstone  made  a  Great 
Speeches.  Speech  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  Hastings,  in- 
tended to  assist  the  attack  which  his  followers 
are  making  on  the  Home  Counties  representation.  This 
representation,  there  being  a  great  many  intelligent  men 
in  the  Home  Counties,  is  naturally  Conservative.  But 
intelligent  men  are  apt  to  be  rather  slack  in  political  work, 
and  therefore  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  by  the  enemy  that  he 
is  there.  Mr.  Chambeklain  spoke  at  Aston  on  the  same 
day — the  nomination  day  for  that  borough.  The  polling 
took  place  yesterday,  but  the  result  could  not  be  known  tUl 
to-day  or  late  last  night. 

On  Saturday  there  was  published  a  Manifesto 
Ireland.     (written  in  his  usual  yo  el  reij  style)  from  Mr. 

Parnell  to  his  American-Irish  followers,  whom, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Anti-Par\ell  has  been  pathetically  address- 
ing as  "  Irish  maidens  who  may  be  mothers  themselves  one 
"  day."  This  is  a  pleasant  pendant  in  the  future  tense  to 
the  equally  touching,  but  more  historical,  statement  of  Mr. 
Verdant  Green's  bedmaker,  that  "  she  had  been  a  mother 
"  herself,  and  knowed  his  feelings,"  just  as  Mr.  McCarthy 

enters  into  those  of  the  maidens.  On  Sunday  Mr. 

Parnell  endeavoured  with  fair  success  to  prove  himself 
"  the  man  for  Galway."  The  day  before,  a  Labour  Con- 
ference had  been  held  in  Dublin,  and  he  had  addressed  the 
delegates,  assuring  them  that  he  would  "  throw  political 
"  economy  to  the  winds."  We  thought  he  had  done  that  long 
ago ;  but,  unluckily,  political  economy  is  a  part  of  nature, 
and  has  a  remarkable  habit  of  coming  back  again  on  the 
winds  to  which  jou  throw  it.  Mr.  Davitt,  at  Newry, 
spoke  rather  as  one  who  feels  that  the  other  fellows  are 
getting  the  best  of  it.  *'  They  call  us  Whigs.  I  would 
"  make  a  good  photo  as  a  Whig,  would  I  not  ?  "  said  Mr. 

Davitt  with  rather  mournful  scorn.  The  Anti-Par- 

nellites,  excluding  unfriendly  reporters,  had  a  banquet  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  listened  to  a  characteristic  letter  from 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  drank  "  The  Memory  of  the  Dead  " 

"  with  much  laughter."  Mr.  Parnell  has  had  a  very 

warm  reception  at  Cork.  He  and  Mr.  Maurice  Healy 
afterwards  exchanged  challenges  to  resign  and  stand  re- 
election at  Cork — a  rather  childish  proceeding.  And, 
moreover,  these  fights  have  a  habit  of  not  coming  off. 

What  is  called  the  legitimate  racing  season 
Sport.      opened  at  Lincoln  on  Monday.    The  two  most 

interesting  races  of  the  day  were  the  Carholme 
and  Batthyany  Plates,  the  former  of  which  was  won  by 
Colonel  North's  Adela ;  the  latter,  a  handicap,  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Charm,  who,  indeed,  carried  nearly  the 
bottom  weight,  but  still  won  very  well.  Charm's  success 
was  supposed  to,  and  did,  herald  that  of  her  stable 
companion,  Katherine  II.,  in  the  Brocklesby  Stakes  next 
day.  The  great  race  of  the  meeting,  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  was  won  on  Wednesday  by  Prince  Soltykoff's 
Lord  George. 

Mrs.  Beeves,  the  baby-farmer,  was  sentenced 
Miscellaneous,  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  manslaughter 

at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  Tuesday.  

On  that  day  a  terrible  collision  took  place  in  Gibraltar 
Bay,  an  emigrant  ship  from  Italy  running  on  the  ram 
of  the  anchored  man-of-war  Anson,  and  sinking  with, 
it  is  feared,  the  loss  of  nearly  six  hundred  lives,  despite  very 
smart  boat  service  from  buth  English  and  Swedish  men-of- 
war.  Many  details  at  the  end  of  last  week  showed  the 

extreme  severity  of  the  gale  and  snowstorm  of  Monday 
week.  For  instance,  more  than  fifty  lives  were  reported  as 
certainly  lost  in  different  wrecks  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Start,  and  the  Great  Western  express,  which  was 
snowed  up  on  Monday  night  on  Dartmoor,  only  reached 

Plymouth  on  Friday  afternoon.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a 

pleasant  lecture  on  Homer  at  Eton  last  Saturday.  On  the 
same  day  the  Cardiff  strike  was  declared  at  an  end,  and 
elsewhere  the  sad  and  sorrowful  Union  signified  its  willing- 
ness to  accept  the  Federation  ticket,  the  mark  of  the  capi- 
talist beast.  We  do  not  like  "  tickets  "  of  any  kind ;  but 
here  controlment  had  to  be  met  with  controlment.  no  doubt. 

'  On  Monday  morning  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe,  in  a  letter 

to  the  Times,  observed  that  University  College,  Oxford, 
was  "  founded  by  King  Alfred  the  Great."  The  conception 
of  evidence  which  the  repetition  of  this  fine  old  statement 
at  this  time  of  day  shows  is  remarkable  in  an  historian, 
less  so  in  a  Home  Buler.  A  tempest  in  that  very  warm 
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and  comfortable  teacup,  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  has  taken 
place  owing  to  a  '•  cross-benchism  "  of  Mr.  Hanbury's,  who, 
being  chairman  of  a  Committee,  decided  not  to  allow  counsel 
who  had  been  absent  during  examination-in-chief  to  cross- 
examine.  Some  very  innocent  people  may  not  quite  see 
the  harm  of  this  till  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  that,  if  it  be 
maintained,  a  counsel  learned  in  the  law  cannot  attend  to 
two  or  three  or  twenty  cases  at  once,  which  would  be 
terrible,  especially  as  it  is  known  that  counsel  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary Bar  never  make  fortunes.  General  Newdegate, 

Governor  of  Bermuda,  has  been  able  to  give  a  most  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  contradiction,  supported  by  the  local 
Attorney-General,  to  the  story  of  riot  among  the  garrison 
of  those  islands.  When  we  remember  a  similar  legend  as 
to  the  Channel  Islands  not  long  ago,  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  violation  of  the  Ninth  Commandment  had  a  peculiar 

attraction  in  such  cases.  During  the  week  telephonic 

communication  has  been  established  between  London  and 
Paris,  and  a  new  Postal  Convention  between  England  and 

France  has  been  published.  Judgment  in  the  Chinese 

Emigrant  case  has  been  given  by  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council — against  the  poor  heathen,  but  merely 
on  the  technical  point  of  the  original  action  lying,  not  on 

the  right  of  the   colony  to   exclude.  The  Zoological 

Society  have  recentlj''  purchased  a  young  ounce  {fdis 
uncia),  which  is  now  in  their  Gardens.  This  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  example  of  the  species  seen  alive  in 
Europe,  and  is  certainly  the  first  living  specimen  that  has 
been  brought  to  England.     It  is  the  animal  known  to 

sportsmen   as   the    snow-leopard.  Characteristic  and 

cheerful  correspondence  between  Mr.  Go.schen  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  published  yesterday  morning,  in  which  the 
former  pulls  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  great  mare's-nest — con- 
cealment of  expenditure — scientifically  to  pieces. 

On  Monday  a  most  satisfactory  judgment 
toYhi^^"cue"•^         gi^^^  Clitheroe  abduction  case 

by  Justices  Cave  and  Jeune,  who  refused  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  declared  that,  ill-treatment  apart, 
a  husband  has  a  right  to  detain  his  wife  in  his  hou.se  if 
he  chooses.  And,  indeed,  if  it  were  otherwise,  who  Avould 
fardels  bear  in  this  wise  ?  though,  as  remarked  last  week, 
as  for  exercising  such  a  right,  it  is  another  matter.  Un- 
luckily the  Court  of  Appeal  next  day  took  a  more  ad 
caplunthun  view,  and,  though  it  doubted  its  jurisdiction, 
issued  the  writ,  taking  care,  however,  to  point  out  that  it 
was  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  detention 
was  justifiable  or  not.  As  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  made  up  his  mind  to  act  either  with 
his  colleagues  or  (as  it  happened,  he  could  have  done)  with- 
out them,  it  was  not  surprising  that,  when  the  writ  was 
obeyed,  Mrs.  Jackson  was,  as  the  shriekers  say,  "  set  at 
"  liberty."  It  is,  however,  odd  that  Gladstonians,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  describing  Lord  Halsbury'  as  ignorant  of 
law  and  reprobate  in  policy,  have  forgotten  to  make  any 
such  observations  on  this  judgment  of  his,  which  avowedly 
sets  precedent  at  defiance.  As  for  Mr.  Jackson,  he  doubtless 
ruefully  at  length  perceives  that,  when  the  law  decreed  him 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  it  was  just  its  fun.  And  it 
will  sharpen  his  sense  of  the  law's  humour  to  remember 
that  if  he,  having  thus  no  wife,  marries  one,  the  law  will 
not  only  pronounce  that  marriage  illegal,  but  will  punish 
him  as  heavily  as  a  perjurer  or  a  robber,  and  much  more 
heavily  than  if  he  had  half-killed  a  policeman. 

We  speak  fully  of  Prince  Napoleon  elsewhere. 
Obituary.     Here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Bonaparte 

family  has  been  fertile  in  men  of  ability,  not 
prolific  in  gentlemen,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  L, 
apt  to  produce  men  of  more  power  than  judgment. 
Prince  Napoleon  was  an  eminent  example  of  all  these  rules. 
Another  member  of  the  family,  Princess  Marianne,  the 
separated  wife  of  Prince  Lucien,  has  also  died  during  the 

week.  Mr.  Peter  M'Donald,  M.P.,  was  to  all  hot 

his  personal  friends  merely  a  member  of  the  Nationalist 

numerus  {var.  Anti-Parnelliana).  In  M.  Theodore  de 

Banville  France  has  lost  one  of  her  very  few  poets  who 
could  pretend  to  anything  like  high  rank.  M.  de  Ban- 
ville's  great  fault  was  a  certain  lack  of  spontaneous  and 
vmquestionable  inspiration,  his  greatest  merits  wt  re  his  ex- 
traordinary science  of  metre  and  rhythm,  in  which  he  was  not  i 
excelled  by  any  one,  and  his  command  at  once  of  a  serious 
style  unusually  full-coloured  and  various,  and  a  comic  stylo 
of  great  lightness  and  urbanity.  He  was,  perhaps,  best 
known  in  England  by  his  little  dramatic  masterpiec?,  Grin- 
goire.  Dr.  Windtuorst,  the  rather  absurdly  named 
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Pearl  of  Meppen  "  (though,  after  all,  why  is  "  Pearl  of 
Meppen  "  more  absurd  than  "  Tiverton  Pet  "  1),  was  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  honourable  politicians  in  Germany, 
equally  loyal  to  Church  and  King,  as  dogged  in  resistance 
as  astute  in  tactics.  He  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  beaten 
Prince  Bismarck  on  the  Cidturkampf  matter,  and  to  have 
been  the   only  man  who,   except   by   mere   exercise  of 

authority,  ever  did   so.  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was 

universally  known  as  the  engineer  under  whose  care  the 
great  works  which  have  transformed  London  in  this  genera- 
tion were  carried  out.  Captain  Pender,  R.N.,  was  one 

of  the  most  expert  hydrographers  in  the  world.  Mr. 

Charles  Wikgjiann  was  an  artist  very  well  known  in  Eng- 
land by  his  representation  of  cosas  de  Japan,  where  he  had 
lived  ever  since  its  first  opening  to  Europeans,  and  had  been 

present  at  the  famous  attack  on  the  British  Legation.  

General  Mutkurofp  had  as  much  as  any  man  to  do  with 
the  foiling  of  the  Russian  plots  against  Bulgaria. 

The  production  of  M.  Massenet's  Le  Mage  in 
Books,  &c.  Paris  has  been  the  principal  theatrical  event 
of  the  week  ;  the  publication  of  the  first  instal- 
ment of  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  Sicihj  (Clarendon  Press) 
perhaps  the  chief  litei-ary  incident  in  England. 


WILD  JUSTICE  AT  NEW  OELEANS. 

THE  massacre  of  the  Italians  at  New  Orleans  last 
Saturday — which,  by  the  way,  was  the  birthday  of 
King  Humbert — might  be  made  the  text  for  an  ingenious 
historical  essay.  The  thing  to  be  proved  would  be,  that 
lynching  is  the  modern  Democratic  equivalent  for  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Council  and  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  for  those 
other  more  or  less  drastic  measures  which  were  taken  to 
teach  juries  that  they  must  do  their  duty,  and  to  make 
those  who  were  interested  understand  that  they  must 
neither  corrupt  nor  intimidate  a  jury.  It  was  not  until 
Englishmen  had  learnt  that  the  impartial  administi-ation  of 
justice  is  the  first  interest  of  everybody  that  the  Palladium 
of  English  Liberty  became  so  sacrosanct  as  it  is  now.  Time 
was  when,  if  it  would  not  find  a  proper  verdict,  it  was  sent 
to  cool  its  heels  in  prison.  Also  time  was  when  pei'sons 
who  were  considered  too  subtle  or  too  powerful  to  be  safely 
left  to  the  Palladium  were  roughly  handled  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Council.  It  is,  after  all,  not  a  law  of  nature  that 
juries  shall  be  fearless  and  incorruptible.  They  have  often 
been  both  timid  and  dishonest.  When  that  is  the  case 
some  means  must  be  found  for  securing  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  We  get  over  the  difliculty  in  Ireland 
by  Coercion  Acts,  and  by  the  process  which  the  other  side 
calls  "  packing  the  jury."  In  old  days  the  authority  of  the 
Crown—  an  instrument  of  extraordinary  suppleness  and 
power — was  freely  employed.  Abroad  they  fall  back  on 
suspensions  of  the  guarantees  or  military  commissions.  But 
a  state  of  afliairs  may  arise  in  which  you  have  a  criminal 
combination  which  terrorizes  or  bribes  juries,  in  which 
coercion  Acts  and  the  packing  of  juries  are  impossible,  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  does  not  exist,  suspension  of  the 
guarantees  and  military  commissions  are  out  of  the  question. 
Then  the  choice  is  between  allowing  the  administration  of 
the  law  to  become  a  farce,  or  the  discovery  of  some  remedy 
equivalent  to  those  we  have  mentioned.  In  the  United 
States  this  remedy  has  been  the  direct  action  of  what 
Major  Manning,  City  Clerk  of  New  Orleans,  calls  "the 
"  Court  of  last  resort."  The  sovereign  people  must  take 
the  work  in  hand  themselves.  It  is  a  sufiiciently  notorious 
fact  that  they  have  never  scrupled  to  do  so.  The  leading 
case  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

If  the  leading  citizens  of  New  Orleans  are  telling  the 
truth,  they  have  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  sovereign  people.  Their  case  is  that 
the  Mafia  had  become  a  danger  to  the  city,  and  succeeded 
in  putting  itself  above  the  law.  It  had  been  tolerated  for 
long  because  the  murdering  went  on  mostly  among  the 
Italians  themselves,  and  also  because  it  is  the  practice  of 
Americans  to  tolerate  disorder  till  it  goes  just  a  step  too  far, 
and  then  to  make  a  summary  end.  The  murder  of  the 
chief  of  the  New  Orleans  police  last  autumn  is  asserted  to 
have  been  the  step  too  far  in  this  case,  and  the  lynching  on 
Saturday  was  the  summary  end.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  (who  are  the  bulk  of  the 
Italians  in  New  Orleans)  combine  for  purposes  of  murder 
and  extortion  at  home  very  readily,  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  give  up  these  practices  in  Louisiana,  that  Mr. 


Hennessey,  who  was  certainly  shot  by  some  Italians,  had 
made  himself  offensive  to  the  Mafia  by  the  capture  of 
ExposiTO  and  his  activity  against  the  organization,  that 
the  trial  of  the  accused  Italians  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  interfered  with  by  a  mob,  that  the  lynching  on 
Saturday  was  done  with  every  appearance  of  delibera- 
tion under  the  direction  of  men  with  characters  to  lose, 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  discriminated  cai^efully 
in  the  selection  of  the  victims,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
there  is  a  strong  jyrimA  facie  case  for  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  "  Crescent  City."  If  it  is  true  that  there  was 
a  Mafia,  and  that  it  did  in  New  Orleans  what  the 
Camorra  and  the  original  Mafia  have  notoriously  done 
in  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  is  also  true  that  the  jury  was 
cowed  or  corrupt,  then  it  may  be  allowed  that  the 
citizens  acted  in  their  own  defence.  To  have  let  the 
accused  get  off  scot  free  would,  if  the  Vigilance  Committee 
are  stating  the  case  accuratfilv,  have  been  to  put  the  city  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Mafia.  There  are,  of  course,  a  good 
many  "  ifs  "  implied  and  expressed  in  all  this.  Not  having 
a  report  of  the  trial  to  refer  to,  we  do  not  know  what 
evidence  was  produced  against  the  men,  nor  do  we  know 
what  proof  there  is  that  the  jury  was  bribed  or  terrorized. 
Still  less  do  we  know  that  the  lynching  party  was  inspired 
purely  by  a  desire  to  punish  criminals  who  had  put 
themselves  above  the  law.  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
some  hatred  of  very  industrious  and  successful  com- 
petitors in  business  mingled  with  the  more  respect- 
able zeal  of  the  lynching  party.  Even,  however,  if 
Lawyer  Parkerson,  City  Clerk  Manning,  and  Mr,  Houston 
are  quite  right,  we  ds)  not  think  that  the  incident  is 
by  any  means  an  honourable  one  to  the  United  States. 
When  everything  is  said  for  it  that  can  be  said,  it  is  a 
tacit  confession  that  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  in  the  Great  Republic  is  hopelessly  cowardly  and 
corrupt.  No  American,  as  far  as  we  have  heard,  seems  to 
have  been  either  surprised  or  shocked  at  learning  that  a 
New  Orleans  j  ury  has  scandalously  failed  in  its  duty.  The 
fact  is  recorded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  a  complete 
justification  for  the  application  of  mob-law.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  a  Mafia  may  have  existed  for  years  unchecked, 
and  nobody  seems  to  be  aware  that  this  puts  Louisiana  on 
about  the  level  of  Naples  in  the  worst  days  of  the  old  Bourbon 
regime.  No  American,  again,  seems  to  have  learnt  as  yet 
that,  of  all  the  possible  waj's  of  correcting  the  misdeeds  of 
juries,  mob-law  is  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  clumsy,  and 
the  most  untrustworthy.  Yet  their  own  history  supplies 
abundaiit  evidence  of  what  is  intrinsically  a  sufficiently 
obvious  proposition.  The  cases  in  which  Lynch-law  has 
done  good  by  breaking  up  criminal  gangs  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  in  which  Vigilance  Committees  have  them- 
selves been  used  for  corrupt  ends.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
these  organizations  occasionally  outlive  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  formed,  and  degenerate  into  a  terror  and 
a  pest.  It  will  be  quite  consistent  with  much  that  has 
happened  before  in  America  if  Lawyer  Parkerson's 
volunteer  army  becomes  only  less  dangerous  to  New  Orleans 
than  the  Mafia  itself.  He  has  already  used  it  to  defend 
the  purity  of  the  ballot,  which  was  threatened  by  the  "  Old 
"  Democrats  "  at  the  last  election.  The  temptation  to  use 
it  for  the  purposes  of  "  bull-dosing "  at  another  election 
will  be  great,  and  may  prove  irresistible.  In  that  case,  we 
may  some  day  hear  that  somebody  has  lynched  Lawyer 
Parkerson  and  his  friend  Mr.  Houston.  The  great 
Republic  is  apparently  quite  reconciled  to  corruption  and 
inefficiency  as  a  rule,  tempered  by  explosions  of  mob-law, 
in  its  administration  of  justice.  Was  it  worth  while  to  be 
an  enlightened  democracy,  free  fx'om  the  corruptions  of  an 
effete  old  world,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  system  of  police  and 
criminal  administration  which  would  have  been  thought 
rather  discreditable  in  the  tenth  century  1  It  is  a  bad 
feature  of  the  American  remedy  for  the  defects  of  juries 
that  its  justice  is  not  even-handed.  The  accused  is 
punished  for  getting  off  (which  he  is  surely  entitled  to 
do  if  he  can) ;  but  the  corrupt  juryman,  who  is  responsible 
for  letting  him  off,  escapes.  On  the  strict  principles  of 
wild  justice  a  better  example  would  seem  to  be  set,  and  a 
more  lasting  effect  produced,  by,  if  not  the  hanging,  at  least 
tarring  and  feathering  or  cow-hiding  a  jury.  After  all  it  is 
they  who  are  the  offenders  when  a  criminal  is  improperly 
acquitted.  This  should  be  obvious  to  the  countrymen  of 
the  almost  superhuman  Marshall  and  the  luminous  Kent. 

The  lynching  at  New  Orleans  may,  if  it  turns  out  that 
three  of  the  men,  more  or  less  properly  butchered,  were 
Italian   subjects,  have  interesting  diplomatic,  and  even 
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political,  consequences.  Of  course,  if  all  the  eleven  were 
registered  voters,  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
They  were  then  foreign-born  citizens  of  the  Union  and  had 
to  take  their  luck — part  of  which  was  that  they  were  con- 
sidered by  a  free  and  noble  people  (whom  they  undersold 
in  the  retail  trade)  more  subject  to  lynching  than  the  true- 
born  American.  If,  however,  they  were  still  subjects 
of  King  Humbert,  then  the  Italian  Government  will  have 
fair  ground  for  demanding  satisfaction.  The  question 
whether  they  were  not  criminals  does  not  concern  the 
Italian  Government.  It  is  not  responsible  for  the  barbarous 
weakness  and  corruption  of  American  justice.  All  it  has  to 
look  to  is  that  its  subjects,  who  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
presumably  regular  court  of  law,  were  butchered  by  a 
mob.  The  Government  of  the  States  must  be  held 
answerable  for  allowing  such  things  to  happen.  So  much 
is  clear,  but  there  the  certainty  ends.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment must  deal  with  and  can  only  deal  with  the  Federal. 
But  the  outrage  complained  of  did  not  occur  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Columbia,  but  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  States. 
The  Federal  Government  can  only  lay  hands  on  the 
offenders  with  the  help  of  that  State.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Louisianian  State  officers,  who  are  elected  by 
the  very  persons  they  are  expected  to  act  against,  would 
move  in  the  matter.  If  they  do,  they  can  only  act  bylaw, 
which  means  that  the  grand  jury  could  throw  out  the  bill, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Americans 
that  this  is  just  what  the  grand  jury  would  do.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  means  of  coercing  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
It  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  compensate  the 
families  of  the  slaughtered  men  ;  but  how  far  the  sovereign 
people  of  Louisiana  will  feel  punished  by  a  fine  which  would 
be  mainly  paid  by  the  other  States  of  the  Union  the  judicious 
reader  may  judge.  The  probabilities  are  that  no  compensa- 
tion will  be  given  and  no  steps  taken  against  Messrs. 
Parkerson  and  Houston.  It  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
Americans  if  there  were  any  probability  that  they  would 
consider  whether  some  means  of  reform,  more  trustworthy 
and  less  barbarous  than  sporadic  outbreaks  of  mob  violence, 
might  not  be  found  for  the  ladies  of  their  juries. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  IIASTIXGS. 

HAS  the  right  hand  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  forgotten  its 
cunning,  or  have  the  wires  somehow  slipped 
accidentally,  and  on  this  occasion  only,  through  its  dexterous 
fingers  %  One  or  other  of  these  explanations  seems  required 
to  account  for  the  singularly  belated  character  of  the 
attempt  to  "  boom "  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to  Hastings. 
Everybody  had  been  well  aware  for  a  good  many  days 
before  it  came  off  that  it  was  one  of  last  Tuesday's  fixtures, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  very  morning  when  the  "  star  "  took 
train  for  the  place  of  his  appointment  that  the  world  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  lact  that  "  A  Great  Liberal 
"Campaign"  was  going  on  "in  the  South."  Tunbridge 
and  Faversham,  we  were  told,  had  already  spoken  ;  Roberts- 
bridge  and  Crawley  were  calling  unto  one  another ;  the 
verdict  of  an  indignant  people  had  been  heard  in  tones  of 
thunder  at  Bexhill-on-Sea.  East  Grinstead  had  not  been 
silent,  nor  Beckenham,  and  from  the  towns  of  Rye  and 
Ashford  southward  came  the  voice,  and  Eastbourne  tossed 
it  from  its  Beachy  Head.  Now  this  we  take  leave  to  say  is 
very  bad  "  liossing  "  indeed.  It  is  no  good  telling  the  pul3lic 
that  something  great  is  going  to  happen,  or  actually  happen- 
ing, without  giving  them  time  to  reahze  it.  "The  Great 
"  Liberal  Campaign  in  the  South  "  ought  to  have  been  "  billed 
"  and  postered  "  days  before ;  and,  we  must  add,  though  this 
is  a  delicate  matter  for  an  opponent  to  meddle  with,  that 
the  machine-men  might  suiely  have  got  together  a  little 
stronger  team.  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  H.  Kay-Siiuttleworth, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre — now  really,  really  !  We  know  that 
the  earnest  Gladstonian  finds  earnestness  alone  almost 
enough  for  him  in  his  political  stump-orators  ;  but  still  he 
does  like  a  little,  just  a  little  admixture  of — well,  of  what 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  and  Sir  11.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  have  not  to  supply.  The  two  last-named 
politicians  starred  at  Hastings  on  the  same  platform — 
"Bounding  Brothers"  fashion— as  also  did  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  at  Brighton.  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  added  much  to  the  fun ; 
though  readers  of  the  account  of  the  Great  Campaign  in 
the  Daily  A^ews  may  have  got  a  "  moment  "  from  the  head- 
ing, composed  or  sanctioned  by  some  arch  sub-editor,  "  East- 


"  bourne.  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  and  Mr.  Parnell."  This, 
which  promised  at  first  sight  to  be  the  account  of  a  per- 
formance by  what  in  the  language  of  the  music-hall  are 
called  "  knock-about  artists,"  proved  altogether  disappoint- 
ing. It  turned  out  to  be  only  "Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  on 
"  Mr.  Parnell,"  which  we  may  say,  without  meaning  dis- 
respect to  the  elder  performer,  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
legend  we  should  expect  to  find  prefixed  to  the  report  of 
an  actual  encounter  between  the  two. 

All  this,  however,  by  the  way.  We  only  refer  to  it  as 
showing  how  ineffectuallj',  in  our  opinion,  the  "  Great  Liberal 
"  Campaign  "  in  the  South  has  been  engineered.  If  the 
commander,  thus  badly  served  by  his  chief  of  the  staff,  was 
himself  as  ineffective  as  any  adversary  could  wish,  that  was 
not  for  want  of  preparation.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  at 
the  pains  to  get  up  a  case  of  a  sort  against  Mr.  Goschen's 
finance,  and  put  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech,  so  .as,  if 
possible,  to  give  the  air  of  an  attack  to  what  was  really  a 
defence.  His  criticisms  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  his  naval  defence  policy  were  easy  enough  of  answer, 
and  have,  in  fact,  been  so  conclusively  answered  by  Mr. 
GoscHEN  in  a  correspondence,  which  we  notice  elsewhere, 
that  they  need  not  delay  us  here.  Better  profits  it  to 
pass  on  at  once  to  what  was  the  real  pith  and  marrow 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  his  Apologia  pro  Vita  sud  in 
its  relation  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  life  and 
conduct,  political  and  moral,  of  Mr.  Parnell.  He  began 
quite  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and  actually  set  out 
with  an  explanation  of  his  having  put  Mr.  Parnell  into 
prison  in  i88i.  He  had  two  reasons  for  so  doing.  Thefirst 
was  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  in  a  speech  delivered  in  America 
"  expressed  himself  in  language  which  I  thought  most 
"  dangerous  to  the  Empire  with  respect  to  the  total 
"  separation  of  Ireland  from  this  country  " — a  remark  which 
incidentally  brands  as  a  Msehood  Mr.  Pabnell's  denial 
of  his  "  last  link  "  declaration  at  Cincinnati,  and  makes  us 
wonder  through  what  exact  stages  of  belief  and  disbelief 
in  the  solemn  word  of  his  enemy -friend-enemy  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  has  passed.  His  second  reason — and  here  we 
get  the  true,  because  the  personal,  one — was  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  thought  that  his  precious  boon  to  Ireland,  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  should  be  treated  with  contempt  by  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  the  endeavour  made  to  prevent  its  acceptance 
by  the  people  of  Ireland.  It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  now  abandoned  the  theory  that  the  imprisonment 
of  Mr.  Parnell  was  his  reply  to  the  "  No  Rent  Manifesto," 
it  having  been  pointed  out  to  him  that  that  appeal  was  not 
made  to  the  tenantry  until  after  Mr.  Parnell  had  been 
about  a  week  in  gaol.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  does  not  apparently  think  it  advisable  to 
repeat  that  defence  of  the  arrest  which  he  gave  in  the 
City  of  London  cn  the  day  he  had  ordered  it — namely, 
that  it  was  "  a  first  step  towards  the  maintenance  of  law 
"  and  the  rights  of  property  and  of  freedom  "  by  taking 
action  against  him  who  was  "  the  leader  of  the  attack  on 
"  tho.'e  rights  in  Ireland."  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone  feels 
some  delicacy  to-day  about  employing  language  which  might 
hurt  the  feelings  of  his  friends  the  organizers  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign. 

But  there  is  comparatively  little  interest  in  following  the 
eminent  historian  through  those  often  canvassed  passages 
in  his  career,  still  less  in  pioneering  the  story  through  the 
period  of  the  Gladstonian  Crimes  Act  (and  the  Harring- 
tonian  plank-bed)  down  to  that  day  in  1886  when,  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  held  out  to  the  Irish  party  in  one  hand 
an  olive-branch,  and  in  the  other  the  handle  of  a  crowbar 
admirably  adapted  for  wrenching  these  islands  asunder,  the 
aforesaid  party,  as  he  puts  it,  "  frankly  and  magnanimously 
"  and  patriotically,  and  with  the  most  enlightened  sagacity," 
laid  hold  of  both.  Let  us  pass  to  the  day  when  the  judge 
of  the  Divorce  Court  pronounced  a  decree  nisi  in  the  case 
of  O'Shea  v.  O'Shea  and  Parnell— or,  rather  let  us 
pass  to  that  later  day  when  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
spoke  out  through  those  venerated  lips.  Here,  at  lastv 
we  have  the  objection  to  the  Parnell  leadership  presented 
in  its  ultimate  analysis  :  and  a  truly  extraordinary  form 
it  has  now  taken.  "Home  Rule  for  Ireland,"  said  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "  would  have  been  the  means  of  making  Mr. 
"  Parnell  the  constitutional  ruler  of  Ireland  " ;  and  "  we 
"  have  to  decide  whether,  after  these  disclosures,  we  will 
"  still  place  the  constitutional  leadership  of  Ireland  in  the 
"  hands  of  Mr.  Parnell.  We  will  not  do  it."  Very  good  ; 
but  how  does  this  square  with  what  immediately  follows  ? 
Mr.  Gladstone  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  proceedings  in 
Committee-room  No.  15,  and  says  "  he  should  have  thought 
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"  that  if  there  was  one  thing  more  absolutely  in  the  nature 
"  of  a  party  than  another,  it  was  this  choice  of  a  leader." 
If  this  somewhat  obscurely  metaphysical  language  means 
that  there  is,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  "  no  power  more 
"  essentially  inherent  in  the  conception  of  a  party  than 
"  the  power  of  choosing  a  leader,"  we  agree  with  him.  But 
we  propose  to  add  on  our  own  account  that,  though  we 
know  of  no  power  more  essentially  inherent  than  this  in 
the  conception  of  a  party,  we  do  know  of  another  body  of 
persons  in  which  such  a  power  seems  to  us  even  more 
essentially  to  inhere — we  refer  to  the  body  known  as  a 
"  self  governing  nation."  Hence  we  find  Mr.  Gladstone's 
position  a  little  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  monstrous, 
according  to  him,  to  challenge  the  right  of  a  party  to 
choose  its  leader ;  but  it  is  the  most  natural,  the  most 
proper,  and  the  most  Nonconformistically  conscientious 
thing  in  the  world  to  insist  that  the  country  which  has 
appointed  that  party  shall  exercise  no  such  right  in  its 
own  name.  That  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  on  this 
matter;  and  it  resembles  his  position  on  many  other 
matters  in  requiring  another  Gladstone  to  explain  it, 
and  a  third  Gladstone  to  understand  it.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  "  three-man  position,"  like  the  famous  wine 
which  required  the  efi'orts  of  that  number  of  per- 
sons to  convey  it  down  the  throat  of  the  drinker.  It 
is  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  course  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  taken  if  Mr.  Parnell  had  retired 
quietly  from  the  leadership,  and  his  constituents  and  sup- 
porters throughout  the  country,  acquiescing  for  the  time  in 
that  course,  had  contented  themselves  with  letting  it  be 
known  that  the  first  use  which  they  would  make  of  their 
new  Home  Rule  institutions  would  be  to  place  themselves 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Parnell.  What  course  would  Mr. 
Gladstone  then  take  if  he  came  into  power  with  a  new 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  his  pocket  1  Would  he  withhold  it  until 
he  received  an  undertaking  that,  in  the  event  of  his  pass- 
ing it,  Mr.  Parnell  would  not  be  made  "  constitutional 
"  ruler  of  Ireland  "  1  Or  would  he — if  he  could — pass  the 
Bill  on  the  plea  that,  to  make  the  makers  of  an  immoral 
constitutional  ruler,  with  knowledge  that  they  will  make 
him,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  making  him  yourself.  Such  a 
course  is  almost  equally  absurd  ;  but,  as  the  second  has  the 
further  recommendation  of  being  grossly  hypocritical,  it 
would  probably  commend  itself  to  "  The  Conscience  " — and 
its  keeper. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  AT  ETON, 

MR.  GLADSTONE  has  had  the  singular  pleasure  of 
lecturing  to  Eton  boys  on  Artemis,  whose  joy  is  the 
chace.  He  frankly  admitted  that  when  a  boy  at  Eton  he 
would  not  have  cared  much  for  the  subject.  He  also  re- 
marked that  in  those  halcyon  days  he  put  many  words  into 
his  verses  to  fill  up  the  line — a  tendency  which  time  has  not 
abated  in  his  prose.  As  to  Artemis,  it  is  probable  that 
the  reports  hardly  do  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument  full  justice. 
As  usual,  he  maintained,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  contention,  that  the  Homeric  gods  are  composite 
characters  ;  each  tribe,  as  it  was  fused  into  Hellenism, 
would  bring  in  its  own  deities,  and  they  would  act 
and  re-act  on  each  other.  Mr.  Gladstone's  view  is 
that,  whatever  attributes  Artemis  has  in  common  with 
Apollo  are  "  Olympian,  Homeric,  and  Greek,"  that  the 
attributes  she  has  apart  from  Apollo  are  alien,  and  pro- 
bably early.  This  is  very  good;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
Homer  only  gives  us  the  most  favourable  and  civilized 
view  of  Greek  gods.  In  theology  Homer  represents  a 
break  or  flaw.  He  knows  nothing  of  hero-worship,  or 
ancestor- worship,  little  or  nothing  of  the  baser  myths,  com- 
paratively little  of  the  system  which  mixes  up  gods  and 
beasts.  All  this  meets  us  in  later  Greek  sources;  but, 
again,  all  this  is  probably  much  older  than  IIomek.  The 
haunt  of  these  ideas  is  in  local  temples  and  temple  legends, 
and  in  ritual,  all  of  them  very  conservative.  In  Artemis, 
says  Glaus  {De  Diana;  antiquissima  apud  Gtkcos  naiura), 
we  may  most  clearly  trace  the  progress  from  early  and 
rude  ideas  to  the  beautiful  fancies  of  poets"  and 
artists.  The  Artemis  of  Homer  is  a  beautiful  maiden 
huntress,  mistress  of  the  gentle  shafts  of  painless  death. 
HoMEB,  as  Herodotus  says,  made  their  theology  for  the 
Greeks.  His  Artemis  is  the  Artemis  of  literature,  of 
HippoLYTUS  in  Euripides.  But  she  had  other  aspects,  and 
ruder — for  example,  in  the  bear  goddess  of  the  bear-tribe, 
the  Arcadians,  the  goddess  before  whom  little  Athenian  , 


girls  danced  the  bear  dance  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes. 
At  Brauron  and  Munychia,  she  is  connected  with  the  cruel 
Taurian  Artemis  ;  she  was,  according  to  Apostolius,  a  she 
bear  who  craved  for  human  blood.  The  sanguinary 
Artemis  Ortiiia  of  Sparta  was  propitiated  by  the  blood  of 
flogged  boys,  and  might,  in  Keate's  day,  have  been 
moderately  happy  at  Eton.  At  Hala>,  blood  drawn  from 
a  man's  throat  with  a  dagger  was  offered  to  her.  Of 
all  this  we  learn  nothing  in  Homer,  except  that  Zeus 
made  Artemis  rage  like  a  lioness  against  women,  with 
leave  to  slay  whom  she  would.  On  this  curious  and  dis- 
agreeable Homeric  peculiarity  of  Artemis  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  dwell  a*)  any  length.  We  may  probably  thank 
Homer  for  redteming  the  goddess's  character  from  many  a 
stain.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  fierce  Artemis 
of  Attica,  Arcadia,  and  Sparta  was  borrowed  from  alien 
sources.  This  Artemis  is  not  foreign,  but  pre-Homeric. 
Homer  made  her  the  chaste  huntress,  or  laid  so  much 
stress  on  that  aspect  of  the  goddess  that  it  became  the 
fixed  type  in  art  and  literature,  if  not  in  religion  and  ritual. 
Whether  of  set  purpose,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  holds,  or  by 
natural  instinct  and  without  reflection,  Homer  purified 
and  elevated  Greek  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  dis- 
tinction,  which  we  confess  we  do  not  understand,  between 
the  religion  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Trojans.  They 
appeal,  in  the  scene  of  the  Oaths,  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Iliad,  to  a  common  Zeus.  They  recognize,  when  Pan- 
darus  breaks  the  oath,  that  the  Trojan  cause  is  doomed. 
They  worship  Poseidon,  Athene,  and  Apollo,  though  Posei- 
don and  Athene  are  hostile.  A  Trojan  was  the  lover  of 
Aphrodite,  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  ^-Eneas.  The 
pi'overbial  "  piety "  of  ^neas  is  particularly  recognized 
by  Poseidon  (Iliad  XX.  303-7).  We  fail  to  sea  that  the 
Olympian  religion  is  anthropomorphic,  while  that  of  Troy  is 
nature-worship.  The  enemies  have  the  same  religion,  very 
anthropomorphic  indeed,  as  when  Anchises  makes  love  to 
Aphrodite,  and  Zeus  to  the  mother  of  Sarpedon  the 
Lycian.  But,  in  both  creeds,  which  are  only  one  creed, 
there  are  traces  of  elemental  religion,  of  an  origin  in 
natural  phenomena,  about  some  of  the  gods.  How  much 
or  how  little  of  this  natural  element  there  is,  mythologists 
dispute.  But,  to  the  minds  of  both  Greeks  and  Trojans,, 
the  gods  are  as  anthropomorphic,  when  not  theriomorphic, 
as  they  can  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Gladstone  recommended  Homer  to  the  Eton  boys ; 
we  sincerely  trust  that  they  will  read  the  best  poet  for  boys 
who  ever  wrote,  if  write  he  did.  Moderns,  if  he  had  not 
tradition  to  back  him,  would  find  out  that  his  tales  are 
sanguinary,  sensual,  brutal,  full  of  gross  improbabilities, 
magic,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  they  would  declare  that 
Homer  is  "utterly  un-Gi-eek."  A  poet  who  makes  the 
eyes  of  a  wounded  hero  fall  out  of  his  head  at  his  feet,  and 
makes  the  spear  throb  with  the  beating  of  the  dying  heart 
which  it  has  pierced,  is  naturally  very  un-Greek  indeed, 
while  the  cannibals  and  caves  of  the  Odyssey  are  not  up  to 
a  reviewer's  standard  of  what  is  Hellenic.  However,  all 
these  things,  and  many  others  as  startling,  are  in  Homer, 
who  clearly  did  not  write  for  persons  of  culture.  But  most 
boys  will  find  that  the  first  of  romancers  repays  perusal, 
and  even  consoles  for  the  labour  of  learning  Greek,  "  the 
"  strongest,  the  best,  the  most  lasting,  and  most  elastic 
"  instrument "  of  instruction  "  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
"  vised."  This  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  bat  not  that, 
of  his  supporters  in  the  press. 


ARMENIA  AND  THE  ."vOUDAN. 

THE  debate  on  the  Civil  Service  Vote  on  Monday  night 
included  the  expression  of  a  great  many  opinions  with 
which  we  do  not  agree,  and  the  utterances  of  not  a  few 
persons  whom,  to  speak  frankly,  we  think  unmitigated 
pests  of  the  nation  and  of  Parliament.  But  ifc  is  impossible 
to  find  fault  with  it  as  waste  of  time,  or  to  put  it  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  discussions  recently  started  by  Mr. 
Stansfeld  and  Mr.  Stuart.  It  concerned  the  real  afll'airs 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  fantastic  f\uls  about  the 
arrangement  of  its  institutions  or  mischievous  conspiracies 
against  this  or  that  class  in  it.  And  it  so  happened  also 
that  most  of  the  matters  referred  to  are  matters,  not  merely 
of  constant  importance,  but  of  more  or  less  special  import- 
ance to  the  country  at  this  moment.  Some  such  matters 
indeed,  were  not  touched,  or  were  touched  but  lightly,  in 
consequence  of  insufficient  information,  or  for  other  reasons. 
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Neither  House  has  yet  been  able  to  obtain  full  accounts  of 
the  Portuguese  seizure  of  the  Coimtess  of  Carnarvon,  and 
such  accounts  as  do  exist  are  as  confiictin;;.'  as  the  various 
legends  of  what  took  place  at  Massi  Kesse.  If  the  steamer 
■was  conveying  munitions  of  war  through  Portuguese  waters 
to  be  used  in  Portuguese  territory,  she  was  undoubtedly 
contravening  Portuguese  law ;  if,  whatever  her  cargo,  she 
was  merely  carrying  something  from  British  territory  to 
the  sea,  or  vice  veisd,  the  Portuguese  undoubtedly  contra- 
vened the  modus  vivendi  by  seizing  her.  Such  talk  as  there 
was  about  the  Manicaland  dispute  was  as  vague  and  loose 
as  might  be  expected  from  Mr.  LABOucnERE,  Dr.  Clakk, 
and  the  other  Opposition  speakers  who  took  part  in  it.  Nor 
did  the  very  important  matters  of  the  two  fisheries  arbitra- 
tions in  Newfoundland  and  in  Behring  Straits  come  under 
discussion  for  obvious  reasons.  But  there  was  a  serious  and 
instructive  debate  on  Armenia,  an  important  subject  which 
has  rather  dropped  out  of  sight  of.  late,  anil  one  still  more 
important  in  subject,  though  less  weighty  in  character,  in 
regard  to  the  Soudan.  Both  of  these  seem  to  demand  some 
notice. 

The  earliest  speakers  among  those  who,  as  Mr.LAiJOUcnERE 
most  unkindly  remarked,  manifested  a  "  pecrliar,  special  and 
"  sentimental  affection "  for   the  Armenians  M  ere  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  ;  but  most  weight 
naturally  attached  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bryce  after  the 
Under-Secretary  had  sat  down.    Mr.  Brvce  complained 
bitterly  that  the  Government  "  extenuated  and  palliated  " 
the  cruelty  of  the  Turks,  that  the  burden  of  Sir  James 
PEnocssON  was  '"you  are  exaggerating,"  and  so  forth.  We 
own  that  we  cannot  perceive  much  reasonableness,  sweet  or 
otherwise,  in  this  complaint.    If  Mr.  Bryc  k  can  prove  that 
the  excuses  are  invalid,  tlie  palliations  insufficient,  the 
charges  of  exaggeration  false,  well  and  good.    But,  if  not, 
his  demand  that  a  Government  shall  admit  not  only  charges 
for  which  there  is  no  evidence,  but  also  others  of  which  it 
holds  cctual  disproof,  seems  a  little  prei  csterous.  We 
used  to  busy  ourselves  some  time  ago  in  the  tedious  but 
useful  task  of  sifting  the  vague  charges  r.gainst  Turkish 
dominion  in  xVrnienia  .and  Crete  which  cppeared  chiefly 
in  one  London  newspaper,  and  the  supply  of  or  demand 
for  which   seems  lately  to  have  stopped.     Sir  James 
Fergusson  on  Monday  night  gave  several  in.stances  of 
this  sort  of  thing,  of  which  two  may  suffice.    On  one 
occasion  it  was  asserted  that  eighteen  thousand  stacks 
of  hay  had  been   burnt  ;   the  truth  being  that  some 
"  five  or  ten  "  had  been  destroyed,  and  that  those  guilty 
of  the  arson  had  been  arrested.    In  another,  the  asser- 
tion that  a  church  had  been  desecrated,  at  Moosh,  was 
proved  to  have  had  absolutely  no  foundation  of  any  kind. 
Will  Mr.  Bryce  deny  for  a  moment  that,  when  we  discover 
the  quality  of  part  of  the  evidence  upon  v/hich  he  and  his 
friends  rely,  we  are  entitled  to  look  with  considerable 
suspicion  on  the  rest,  especially  on  that  part  of  it  which  is 
not  susceptible  of  direct  disproval"?    Mr..  Bryce  actually 
quotes  as  "evidence"  the  general  stateiaent  of  a  lady 
traveller  that  she  had  "  passed  through  a  v.alley  which  had 
"  been  bared  by  the  Kurds  committing  robberies  and  great 
"  atrocities  on  women  and  girls  in  the  Christian  villages." 
One  can  only  marvel  at  a  man  of  affairs,  to  some  extent, 
and  a  trained  lawyer,  calling  this  "  evit'etice."     But,  of 
course,  we  have  no  intention  of  holding  up  the  Turkish 
government  of  Armenia  as  a  model.    WL  at  the  Sultan 
would  do  if  he  were  very  rich  and  ver\'  wise  is  clear 
enough.    He  would  ask  England  for  the  loan  of  an  ex- 
perienced Indian  officer,  and  would  make  him  governor- 
general  of  Armenia,  with  carte  blanche  to  levy  a  sufficient 
gendarmerie  ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  province  would  be  a 
model  of  content  and  a  bulwark  of  the  Empire.    But  the 
Sultan  is  probably  not  a  model  of  wisdom ;  few  of  us, 
except  Gladstonians,  are.    And  it  is  quite  certain  that  his 
disposable  balance  at  his  bankers'  is  a  "  hideous  minus 
"  quantity  "  for  the  most  part.    So  Armenia  grumbles  on, 
rather  worse  governed  and  much  worse  lied  about  than 
other  Turkish  provinces.    As  for  the  reported  regimenting 
of  the  Kurds,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  risky  proceeding  with  such 
a  weak  central  authority.    But  it  is  about  the  only  means 
which  has  ever  been  found  efi'ective,  froirx  the  time  of  the 
Black  Watch,  and  a  great  deal  earlier,  for  keeping  in  order 
a  disturbed  highland  frontier  with  a  gi  eat  many  warlike 
and  idle  inhabitants. 

In  the  part  of  the  debate  which  concerned  the  Soudan 
Sir  James  Fergusson,  whose  many  excellent  qualities  have 
not  hitherto  earned  him  the  reputation  of  saying  sprightly 
things,  certainly  said   one  in   his  mild   reply  to  Mr. 


Labouchere's  and  Dr.  Clark's  request  that  he  would 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  of 
Khartoum.  "  It  was  difficult,"  Sir  James  gently  opined, 
"  to  establish  diplomatic  relation  with  a  person  who  was  in 
"the  habit  of  sending  messengers  every  six  months  to 
"  warn  all  concerned,  including  the  British  General  and 
"  Her  Majesty,  that,  unless  they  conformed  to  the  rule  of 
"  the  Mahdi,  he  would  sweep  them  off  the  ffice  of  the 
"  earth."  It  certainly  is,  though  if  ]Mr.  LAEoucnERE  and 
Dr.  Clark  would  like  to  dare  the  fate  of  Stoddart  and 
CoNOLLY',  and  go  as  ambassadors  to  Omdurman,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  would  be  Lord  Salisbury's  duty  to  prevent 
them.  It  would  have  to  be  agreed  that  all  their  suite 
were  exclusively  Gladstonian,  and  that  the  expense  of  the 
mission  were  paid  by  the  National  Liberal  Club.  A  rigid 
power  of  refusing  ratificatioa  to  their  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  reserved  at  head  quarters,  and  a  most  di.stinct 
understanding  made  that  whatever  happened  to  them  Eng- 
land would  not  think  of  avenging  it.  With  these  provisions, 
we  cannot  see  that  any  harm  could  come  of  the  attempt, 
while  we  can  see  distinct  good  which  might  easily  result. 
As  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  new  alarm  lest  we  should  go  to 
Berber,  as  that  sanguine  man,  the  Times  Correspondent, 
says,  Sir  James  naturally  replied  on  velvet.  There  is  no 
intention  of  going  further,  and  the  Egyptian  army  would 
have  to  be  largely  increased  if  there  were.  The  first  state- 
ment is,  we  have  no  doubt,  an  absolute  truth  historic,  and  the 
second  is  a  well-founded  logical  proposition.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  be  positively  sorry  if  we  were  going  any  further 
just  now.  It  is  too  late  in  the  season  for  one  thing,  and  in 
the  second  the  Egyjotian  finances,  though  going  on  capi- 
tally, are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  bear  the  sti'ain.  More- 
over, we  hope  that  there  will  be  some  "  cominc; "  before  it  is 
time  to  "go  " — that  the  area  of  pacified  and  prosperous  terri- 
toi'y  will  enlarge  itself  before  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  it  by  a 
new  expedition.  If  these  handsome  assurances  do  not  satisfy 
Mr.  LABOUcnERE,  he  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  man. 
Unless,  indeed,  it  should  so  happen  that  what  Mr. 
Labouchere  objects  to  is  not  the  loss  of  native  life,  not  the 
risking  of  Egyptian  money,  not  the  enslaving  of  freemen, 
but  the  spread  of  the  dominion  of  a  Power  which  England 
is  protecting,  the  expulsion  of  the  Baggara  tyranny,  the 
restoration  or  installation  of  order  over  the  Central  Soudan, 
to  the  credit  and  profit  of  England.  If  he  objects  to  the.se 
things,  we  have  no  sympathy  for  him,  and  very  little 
comfort.  For  they,  or  something  like  them,  will  happen 
one  day,  as  sure  as  the  sun  is  in  heaven ;  though  it  is 
possible  that,  if  Mr.  Labouchere  has  his  way,  the  credit  and 
the  profit  will  go,  not  to  Egypt  or  to  England,  but  to  some- 
body else.    Perhaps  that  -would  comfort  Mr.  Labouchere. 


PRINCE  NAPOLEON. 

THERE  was  always  a  certain  strain  of  absurdity  in  the 
life  and  doings  of  Prince  Napoleon,  mingled  with  a 
great  deal  more  of  cleverness,  and  not  a  little  good  nature. 
The  absurdity  has  not  been  wholly  absent  from  his  death- 
bed.   Newspaper  reporters  have,  no  doubt,  made  the  most 
of  his  contumacious  attitude  towards  his  doctors,  his  per- 
tinacity in  refusing  either  to  take  medicine,  or  to  stop  talk- 
ing, or  even  to  stay  in  bed.    But  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  Prince,  who  never  would  conform  to  rules  or 
endure  boredom  at  any  period  in  his  life,  preserved  his 
independence  to  the  last.  The  family  quarrels  of  a  ridiculous, 
or  worse  than  ridiculous,  kind,  which  have  been  the  most 
conspicuous  events  in  the  Prince's  life  of  late  years,  have 
also  been  continued  round  his  deathbed.     The  question 
whether  and  when  Prince  Victor  was  received  by  his 
father  has  greatly  agitated  the  newspapers.     The  older 
ruling  families  of  Europe  have  generally  contrived  to  keep 
their  individual  foibles  and  their  family  quarrels  more 
private;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  consistent  enough  that  a 
representative  of  modern  democratic  royalty  should  be 
considered  public  property.     It  is  a  more  dignified  feature 
of  the  Prince's  end  that  he  seems  to  have  met  death  with 
an  almost  humorous  serenity  which  is  to  some  extent  a 
disproof  of  the  common  jests  on  his  courage.    That  these 
jests  had  ever  more  foundation  than  the  parallel  accusations 
brought  against   Napoleon  III.,   and  even  the  Great 
Emperor,  is  probably  doubtful.     The  Bonapartes  have 
never  been  of  those  "  who  love  the  danger  better  than 
"  the  reward  of  danger  "  ;  but  they  have  commonly  been  able 
to  face  the  risk  of  death  when  it  was  necessary  for  their 
interest.    The  Great  Emperor  certainly  faced  a  great  deal 
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of  danger  with  credit,  though  there  were  some  kinds  of 
peril  which  notoriously  shook  his  nerve. 

When  Prince  Napoleon  is  spoken  of  as  a  representative 
of  modern  democratic  royalty,  the  words  must  be  under- 
stood with  certain  reservations.  It  is  not,  in  spite  of  his 
own  copious  pronouncements,  quite  easy  to  understand 
what  his  own  political  ideas  were,  but  it  may  not  unfairly 
be  supposed  that  what  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  the  Pkixce 
thought  was  that  the  Government  of  France  should  be 
entrusted  by  an  enthusiastic  people  to  the  absolute  un- 
controlled guidance  of  the  cleverest  member,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Who  that  cleverest 
member  was  at  any  period  since  his  own  birth  was  not, 
in  the  Prince's  estimation,  a  matter  of  any  doubt.  His  en- 
deavours to  interpret  and  apply  Napoleonic  ideas  in  this 
remarkable  way  made  the  public  actions  of  the  Prince 
occasionally  erratic,  and  laid  him  open  to  charges  of  what 
angry  people  called  intriguing.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  his  coiisin  the  Emperor  suspected  him  once  at  least  of 
manoeuvres  which  bordered  very  closely  on  actual  treason. 
Yet,  clever  as  he  was,  the  Prince  was  not  a  successful  in- 
triguer. He  was  always  found  out  in  time,  or  he  did  some- 
thing ridiculous,  and  the  elaborate  spiders'  webs  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  spun  for  some  sinister  purpose  were 
swept  away  by  the  mere  force  of  people  who  had  not  a  quarter 
of  his  brains.  His  last  pubhc  appearance  was  characteristic 
of  his  whole  life.  He  convulsed  Paris  by  covering  the 
town  with  handbills,  on  which  were  printed  a  string  of  well- 
justified  and  excellently  worded  sarcasms  on  the  Picpublic, 
The  feat  was  comic,  and  in  a  way  creditable  to  the  ingenuity, 
if  not  to  the  sense,  of  the  Prince.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  only  practical  result  of  his  efforts  was  to  bring  about 
his  own  instant  expulsion  from  France  and  to  draw  upon 
him  a  torrent  of  ridicule  from  M.  de  Cassagnac,  directed 
mainly  at  his  truly  Napoleonic  obesity.  The  Prince's 
intrigues  v^ith  General  Boulanger  have  been  made  much 
of  in  the  revelations  published  by  some  subordinate 
members  of  that  remarkable  leader's  party,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  proved  that  he  did  more  than  indulge  a  natural 
curiosity,  and  his  love  of  a  practical  joke.  The  private  life 
of  the  Prince  has  its  own  share  of  the  rather  particularly 
unpleasant  chroniqiie  scandaleuse  of  the  Second  Empire. 
The  one  event  in  it  which  is  fair  matter  for  public  com- 
ment— namely,  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Savoy — reflects  infinitely  less  discredit  on  him  than  on 
the  cold-blooded  and  mean-spirited  Piedmontese  politician 
who  brought  it  about  for  purely  political  purposes. 


THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  BAR. 

THE  decision  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  as  Chairman  of  a  Private 
Bill  Committee,  that  counsel  may  not  cross-examine  a 
witness  whose  evidence  in  chief  they  have  not  heard,  has 
been  received  by  the  newspapers  with  a  chorus  of  approval, 
and  his  published  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Pope  has  excited 
something  like  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  altogether  unnatural 
that  Mr.  Hanbury's  ruling  should  appear  just  and  wise  on 
a  superficial  view.  The  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar 
are,  for  the  most  part,  a  prosperous  and  highly-favoured 
class.  Their  fees  are  large.  Their  holidays  so  extensive  as 
to  rival  the  term  of  their  activity.  Their  legal  knowledge 
need  not  be  great,  and  one  Company  is  sufficiently  like 
another  to  make  their  work  more  or  less  mechanical. 
They  labour,  no  doubt,  under  some  compensating  disadvan- 
tages. They  cannot  sit  in  Parliament.  They  are  never 
raised  to  the  Bench,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice 
Jeune,  they  practise  in  other  branches  of  the  profession  as 
well.  But,  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  which  to  some 
would  seem  no  drawbacks  at  all,  their  lines  are  cast  in 
pleasant  places,  and,  compared  with  their  forensic  brethren, 
they  are  extravagantly  overpaid.  Mr.  Hanbury's  decision, 
which  by  no  means  came— as  seems  to  have  been  generally 
supposed — out  of  his  own  head,  recommends  itself  by  seem- 
ing to  favour,  and  perhaps  by  really  favouring,  the  juniors 
at  the  expense  of  the  leaders,  the  struggling  beginner  at  the 
expense  of  the  veteran  v/ith  twice  as  many  briefs  as  he  can 
manage.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain  peer,  once  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  Golden  Gallery,  which  illustrates 
the  free-and-easy  tendencies  Mr.  Hanbury  is  endeavouring 
to  check.  The  eminent  lawyer  in  question  was  a  noted 
proficient  in  the  art  of  cross-examination,  and  was  especially 
skilful  in  dealing  with  expert  witnesses.  A  distinguished 
engineer  had  often  been  under  his  fire,  and  the  two  were 
zealous  antagonists.    Strolling  through  the  lobby  one  after- 


noon, doing,  as  Charles  Austin  said,  equal  justice  to  all  his 
clients,  the  lawyer,  looking  through  the  open  door  of  a 
committee-room,  caught  sight  of  the  engineer  in  the 
familiar  character  of  a  witness.  He  entered  the  room,  and 
sat  down.  At  the  close  of  the  evidence  in  chief  he  rose,  and 
began  at  once  to  cross-examine.  The  Committee  looked  puzzled, 
but  for  some  time  the  famous  advocate  was  permitted  to 
proceed.  At  last  the  Chairman  blandly  inquired  for  whom 
the  learned  counsel  appeared.  It  turned  out  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bill,  and  was  not  retained  by  any  of 
the  parties,  but  that  the  sight  of  his  enemy's  face  had 
aroused  his  sportsmanlike  instincts,  and  proved  too  much 
for  his  self-control.  Every  one  must  agree  that  this  was 
undue  license,  which  had  to  be  stopped.  Mr.  Hanbury 
does  not  think  it  convenient,  or  respectful,  that  counsel 
should  show  themselves  only  when  their  presence  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  thus  combining  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  cases  by  attending  to  each  of  them  for  the 
shortest  possible  amount  of  time. 

This  principle,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  an  invention  of 
Mr.  Hanbury.  It  is  laid  down  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Sir  Erskine  May,  it  was  affirmed  by  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees in  1S47  and  1861,  and  has  since  been  tacitly  ignored 
rather  than  explicitly  abrogated.  We  must  confess  that  we 
do  not  see  any  adequate  reason  for  reviving  it.  If  counsel, 
whether  at  the  Parliamentary  or  the  Common  Law  or  the 
Chancery  Bar,  takes  more  briefs  than  he  can  read,  moi-e 
cases  than  he  can  manage,  the  loss  and  the  responsibility 
are  his  clients'.  The  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter,  which  is  exclusively  one  for  the  parties.  If  a 
litigant,  or  a  solicitor,  or  a  Parliamentary  agent  chooses  to 
say  that  he  will  have  a  fraction  of  a  great  man's  time  rather 
than  the  whole  of  a  small  man's,  that  is  surely  his  own 
affair.  He  may  be  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  foolish.  But  if 
he  makes  a  mistake,  he  pays  the  penalty,  and  no  one  else 
is  any  the  worse.  Cross-examination  is  not  learnt  in  a 
day,  and  cross-examination  before  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees is  not  the  least  delicate  form  of  the  art.  Witnesses 
there  cannot  be  treated  as  if  they  were  almost  criminals. 
They  have  to  be  addressed  with  some  respect,  and  they 
cannot  be  reminded  that  they  are  on  their  oath.  It  ia 
perfectly  certain  that  a  really  great  advocate  could 
cross-examine  from  a  note  taken  by  an  inexperienced 
junior  far  better  than  the  junior  could  cross-examine  for 
himself.  Moreover,  as  the  Attorney-General  points  out 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  the  object  of  cross-examination 
is  as  much  to  elicit  new  facts  as  to  comment  upon  past 
answers.  Mr.  Hanbury  cannot  regard  it  as  the  duty  of  a 
Private  Bill  Committee  to  redistribute  the  earnings  of  the 
Parliamentary  Bar.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Littler,  Mr. 
Pember  and  Mr.  Pembroke  Stephens,  are  retained  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  the  whole  of  their  time  and  atten- 
tion will  not  be  given  to  any  one  case.  Mr.  Littler  him- 
self observed  the  other  day  that  his  clients  had  not  thought 
fit  to  instruct  any  other  counsel,  thus  showing  plainly 
enough  that  the  Parliamentary  Agents  agree  with  the 
Parliamentary  Bar.  Mr.  Hanbury  has,  indeed,  already 
begun  to  relax  the  stringency  of  his  ruling.  He  allowed 
Mr.  Littler  to  cross-examine  after  hearing  "a  part" — 
apjjarently  a  very  small  part — of  the  evidence  in  chief.  A. 
regulation  which  is  whittled  down  till  it  becomes  a  mere 
form,  not  to  say  a  mere  farce,  cannot  last  long.  The  con- 
duct of  a  barrister  who  accepts  a  heavy  fee  and  totally 
neglects  his  client's  interest  may  not  differ  morally  from 
theft.  If  he  could  be  disbarred,  so  much  the  better.  But 
to  interfere  between  two  sets  of  persons,  both  of  whom  know 
their  own  business,  is  never  prudent,  as  Mr.  Hanbury  has 
begun  to  find. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

THE  terms  of  the  reference  to  be  put  before  the  arbi- 
trators on  the  Newfoundland  fishery  dispute  do  not 
strengthen  what  very  little  hope  we  ever  had  that  this  long- 
standing quarrel  is  approaching  its  termination.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  to  be  put  before  the  judges 
at  all.  TheFrench Government  hasnaturallyenough declined 
to  accept  any  reference  which  would  appear  to  bring  its  rights 
into  question,  and  it  has  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Eng- 
lish Government  to  ask  the  arbitrators  only  to  say  whether 
the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  17 13,  which  gave  the  French 
their  fishery  rights,  does  or  does  not,  by  implication,  give  ^ 
them  the  right  to  catch  lobsters.    There  are,  it  is  true. 
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certain  subsidiary  questions  whicb,  if  the  delegates 
of  both  Governments  agree,  may  be  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
trators. The  first  of  these  questions  is,  whether  Great 
Britain  when  she  conceded  to  France  the  exchisive  right  of 
erecting  fish-drying  establishments  on  the  French  shore, 
also  undertook  to  forbid  her  own  subjects  from  erecting 
industrial  establishments  for  other  pur-poses.  The  second 
is,  whether  the  terms  of  the  treaty  forbid  French  subjects 
from  erecting  movable  lobster-tinning  sheds.  The  third  is, 
to  what  distance  in  the  interior  do  the  rights  of  France  on 
the  French  shore  extend.  Finally,  the  British  Govern- 
ment wished  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators  on  the 
question  whether  the  treaty  debars  British  subjects  from 
the  exercise  of  industries  which  would  not  in  any  way 
trouble  the  French  fisheries.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  so-called  subsidiary  questions  are  really  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  so-called  principal.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  has  agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  dele- 
gates to  decide  whether  they  shall  go  before  the  arbi- 
trators or  not.  We  can  have  no  guarantee  that  the 
French  will  consent.  From  a  despatch  written  on  the 
7th  February  by  M.  Ribot  to  M.  Waddington,  it  appears 
that  the  French  Government  also  naturally  enough  insists 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  shall  undertake,  if 
necessary,  to  compel  the  Newfoundlanders  to  accept  the 
finding  of  the  arbitrators.  As  we  know  already  that  the 
terms  of  the  arbitration  are  most  distasteful  to  the 
colonist-s,  we  may  with  only  too  much  probability  see  in 
this  obligation  the  germs  of  other  and  very  disagreeable  dis- 
putes with  the  colonists.  They  will  not  be  made  more 
pliant  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  Sir 
Baldwin  Walker  was  not  entitled  to  close  Mr.  Baird's 
lobster-tinning  establishment  on  the  French  shore. 

The  more  this  unlucky  business  is  looked  at,  the  more 
hopeless  does  it  appear  that  we  shall  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  There  is  obviously  nothing  to  be  hoped  for 
from  France.  French  politicians  take  up  the  most  un- 
manageable of  positions.  They  insist  on  their  full  rights, 
and  refuse,  as  they  have  a  technical  right  to  do,  to  con- 
sider the  difficulties  of  the  British  Government.  At  the 
same  time  they  insist  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  shall  be 
interpreted  liberally.  When  they  are  told  that  lobsters  are 
not  fish,  they  reply  that  this  is  a  chicane,  because  in  17 13 
everybody  thought  they  were  fish.  When  they  are  told 
that  permanent  brick  buildings  for  the  tinning  of  lobsters 
are  not  temporary  sheds  for  drying  cod,  they  shrug  their 
shoulders,  and  say.  Well,  if  you  are  so  pedantic,  we  will  put 
up  a  movable  wooden  house,  and  then  we  are  quite  correct. 
The  conciliatory  spirit  of  the  British  Government  is  very  ill 
adapted  to  contend  with  adversaries  who  are  at  once 
so  rigid  and  so  supple  as  this.  Unfortunately  we  have 
ulso  to  deal  with  the  Newfoundlanders,  who  are  quite  as 
exacting  as  the  French,  and  rather  more  unreasonable. 
They  insist  not  only  that  the  whole  fishery  question  should 
be  put  before  the  arbitrators,  but  that  the  French  rights 
should  be  assessed,  and  that  the  French  Government  should 
be  compelled  to  part  with  them  at  the  price  fixed.  They 
also  are  determined  to  put  pressure  on  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  extort  other  concessions,  or  in  order  to  punish  it 
for  not  agreeing  to  yet  other  wishes  of  theirs.  We  know 
very  well  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  French  Government 
over  its  essentially  trumpery  fishery  rights  is  a  return 
match  for  Egypt.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Newfoundlanders  is  a  return-match  for  our  refusal 
to  agree  to  their  recent  convention  with  the  United  States, 
and  for  what  they  consider  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  their 
interests  to  the  jealousy  of  Canada.  Between  two  such 
rival  claimants  the  po.sition  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
is  hard  indeed.  They  cannot  satisfy  France  without  still 
further  annoying  the  Newfoundlanders.  Even  if  the  colony 
could  be  got  to  submit  to  the  French  terms,  it  would  only 
be  by  bribing  them  with  a  gift  which  would  annoy  the  Cana- 
dians. It  may  really  be  very  seriously  doubted  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  conciliatory  attitude  is  of  any 
use.  It  might  very  conceivably  lead  to  a  more  speedy 
settlement  if  we  would  either  decide  to  ride  roughshod 
over  the  Newfoundlanders  in  the  interest  of  our  relations 
with  France,  or  to  take  up  a  thoroughly  unfriendly  atti- 
tude tow.ards  France  in  the  interests  of  our  relations 
with  the  colonists.  When  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord 
Knutsford  on  Thursday  night  has  gone  further,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  what  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
prepared  to  do  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable.  Their  decision 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  treaties  in  Newfoundland, 
whether  the  colonists  like  it  or  not,  is,  of  course,  perfectly 


"  correct"  ;  but,  though  we  may  in  that  way  convince  the 
French  of  our  goodwill,  we  are  not  likely  to  conciliate  the 
colonists,  if  they  are,  as  they  boast  they  are,  exasperated  to 
the  verge  of  rebellion. 


THE  THREATENED  RAILWAY. 

THE  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the 
extension  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln- 
shire Railway,  though  only  too  illustrative  of  the  ex- 
tremely narrow  or  purely  artificial  notions  of  public 
interest  held  by  many  members  of  Parliament,  was  at  least 
attended  by  one  satisfactory  result.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's 
instruction  to  the  Committee  was  accepted  without  a 
division.  The  importance  of  this  decision  can  only  be 
justly  measured  if  the  exact  terms  of  Mr.  Lefevre's 
motion  are  considered  in  connexion  with  the  speeches  of 
the  chief  supporters  of  the  Bill.  By  this  instruction,  the 
Committee  are  to  take  evidence,  and  report  to  the  House, 
whether  the  proposed  route  and  site  of  the  terminus 
are  the  best  which  can  be  devised  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  London.  Now  the  majority  of  those  who 
supported  the  Bill  spoke  as  if  the  people  of  London  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal  to  place  one  more 
huge  terminus  and  goods  station  in  their  midst.  More- 
over, all  speakers  alike  who  spoke  for  the  proposed 
extension  appeared  to  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  London  were  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
desires  of  Nottingham  lacemen,  Leicester  manufacturers, 
or  the  agricultural  interests  of  central  Buckingham- 
shire. It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  House  has  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre's  motion.  Public  interest,  in  this  matter,  is  not 
wholly  represented,  as  one  speaker  seemed  to  imagine,  by 
the  wishes  of  Leicester  manufacturers.  The  residents  of 
St.  John's  Wood  might  make  the  like  claim  with  equal 
justice.  If  local  provincial  opinion  is  to  be  considered, 
why  is  local  metropolitan  opinion  to  be  set  aside?  It  is 
well,  we  repeat,  that  the  interests  of  Londoners  are 
not  to  be  ignored  by  the  Committee.  One  of  the  principal 
interests  of  all  Londoners  lies  in  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces.  This  is  a  question  that  does  not  concern 
Nottingham  or  Derby  or  Leicester,  as  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre 
pointed  out,  in  his  sensible  and  opportune  speech.  Much 
good,  he  remarked,  had  been  effected  in  recent  years 
by  raising  the  question  in  the  House  before  railway  Bills 
came  before  Committees,  for  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
interests  of  the  public  in  open  spaces  had  at  one  time 
received  very  inadequate  consideration  from  Parliamentary 
Committees.  Mr.  SiiAw  Lefevre  has  almost  reached  a 
statesmanlike  position  with  regard  to  this  question.  He  has 
done  excellent  things  in  the  past,  both  in  promoting  and  in 
preserving  open  spaces.  His  action  on  'Tuesday  must  be 
placed  to  his  credit  in  a  goodly  account.  Favourably, 
indeed,  does  Mr.  Lefevre's  speech  compare  with  the  argu- 
ments of  others  who  supported  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  According  to  Mr.  Mundella,  the  proposed  line 
through  St.  John's  Wood,  so  far  from  damaging  open 
spaces,  would  actually  preserve  them.  Most  people  believe 
that  it  was  not  the  railways  that  preserved  such  portions 
that  remain  of  the  fine  series  of  commons  around  Wands- 
worth, Tooting,  and  Streatham,  but  rather  the  efforts 
of  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Mundella  might  as  well 
argue  that  the  smells,  the  noise,  and  the  dirt  of  a  huge 
goods  terminus  tend  to  purify  the  air  and  lull  the  suburban 
sleep.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  achieved  the  magnanimity  of 
voting  against  his  own  interests  in  supporting  the  Bill,  and 
only  a  fortunate  sense  of  the  humour  of  the  situation  pre- 
vented Mr.  Courtney  from  making  a  similar  announcement. 
Mr.  Courtney  lacked  the  residential  qualification.  He 
sympathized  with  the  St.  John's  Wood  people ;  but  unhap- 
pily he  did  not  live  among  them.  He  recognized  their  in- 
terests and  voted  against  them.  As  he  believed  that  the 
majority  of  persons  not  affected  favour  the  Bill,  and  as  he 
is  the  friend  of  minority  representation,  Mr.  Courtney 
might  have  voted  as  if  he  actually  were  a  I'esident  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  With  Sir  Henry  James  it  was  very 
diflerent.  His  interest  appeared  to  lie  in  one  open  space 
only.  He  was  satisfied  that  Lord's  was  safe,  now  that 
certain  modifications  and  concessions  had  been  offered  to 
the  M.C.C.  by  the  promoters  of  the  line. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre's  motion,  some  of  the 
more  objectionable  features  of  the  scheme  may  yet  dis- 
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appear.  Yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  case  for  the 
opposition,  ably  represented  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Boulnois  and 
Mr.  James,  might  have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  one 
direction.  Little  or  nothing  was  urged  against  the  invasion 
of  London  by  another  trunk  line  from  the  North,  and  the 
building  of  an  enormous  terminus  and  goods  station.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  opinion  of  all  London  as 
to  this  question,  London  not  being  a  provincial  town,  like 
Nottingham  or  Leicester.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little 
force  in  Mr.  Courtney's  remarks  that  the  opposition  was 
local,  not  metropolitan.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Courtney's  sympathy  with  the  St.  John's  Wood  people 
is  exceptional.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  is 
shared  by  all  who  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  open  spaces 
above  the  interests  of  railway  promoters.  But  it  ought  to 
have  been  easy  enough  for  the  opposition  to  show  that  it  is  not 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  London  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
Railway.  The  route  and  the  site  of  terminus  are  extremely 
objectionable,  as  was  admitted  by  several  speakers  who  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  But  it  was  not  proved 
that  the  line  was  needed  in  London  at  all.  nor  that  it  could 
possibly  benefit  the  people  of  London,  There  are  already 
five  trunk-lines  to  the  Midlands  and  the  North,  with 
abundant  accommodation  for  storage  and  delivery  of  goods. 
There  is  no  question  whatever  about  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased facilities  for  passengers.  The  object  in  view  is  the 
erection  of  an  enormous  goods  station,  an  object  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  respond  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
London.  Yet  the  common  cant  of  public  convenience  and 
public  interest  was  richly  indulged  in  by  supporters  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  supposed,  for  example,  that  more  fish  might 
be  gotten  to  market  if  the  line  were  made.  Another  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  coal  trafiic,  and  yet  another  of  the  cheapen- 
ing of  the  carriage  of  goods  from  the  North.  But  no  one 
undertook  to  prove  that  there  would  result  any  lowering  of 
prices  for  the  consumer,  such  as  might  compensate  the  in- 
habitants of  St.  John's  Wood  for  the  intolerable  nuisance 
it  is  proposed  to  inflict  upon  them.  Railways  are  blessed 
things,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  many  of 
them.  And  a  railway  in  the  wrong  place  ceases  to  exercise 
that  civilizing  influence  in  which  Sir  Joseph  Pease  is  a 
firm  believer. 


LORD  BRASSEY  ON  THE  NAVY. 

THE  speech  which  Lord  Bkassey  delivered  to  the  Insti- 
tution of  Naval  Architects  on  Wednesday  Wixs  less  tech- 
nical and  of  more  general  interest  than  the  run  of  addresses 
made  to  that  learned  body.  It  was  a  speech  which,  if  it 
had  been  delivered  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  periodical 
explosions  of  fear  about  the  state  of  the  navy,  would  have 
been  commented  upon  at  large,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
met  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism  and  contradiction.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  a  good  speech  because  it  has  come  when  it 
was  likely  to  be  comparatively  little  noticed.  Indeed  we 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best  and  the  most  rational 
deUverance  on  the  navy  which  has  been  heard  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  too  much  the  case  that  talk  on  this 
subject  is  either  official  and  optimistic  or  non- official  and 
croaking.  Lord  Brassey's  may  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
official  and  rational.  He  does  not  say  what  is  always 
dangerous,  that  enough  is  being  done.  Enough  so  very 
seldom  is  done,  and  when  it  is  it  is  not  wise  to  tell  the 
Admiralty  so,  because  my  Lords  always  make  the  praise  an 
excuse  for  doing  less.  Still,  it  is  safe  to  discriminate,  and, 
while  pointing  out  where  something  ought  to  be  added,  to 
also  acknowledge  where  good  work  is  really  going  on. 
Lord  Brassey's  contention  is  that  the  Admiralty  is  building 
a  sufficient  number  of  battleships.  There  are  at  present 
ten^  English  vessels  in  actual  course  of  construction,  as 
against  seven  French  and  Russian.  It  would  be  perfectly 
fair  to  add  that,  unless  the  Admiralty  fiUls  away  from  its 
recent  rate  of  work,  we  shall  be  ready  with  the  ten  before 
the  others  are  with  the  seven.  M.  Barbey,  the  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  has  recently  been  severely  criticized  for 
promising  that  three  coastguard  ironclads  at  present  being 
built  by  contract  are  to  be  delivered  in  1 894.  It  is  plausibly 
objected  that  his  intention  was  to  give  the  Chamber  to 
understand  that  these  vessels  would  be  actually  ready  in 
that  year.  But  before  their  fittings  have  been  completed, 
their  armament  put  in,  and  their  trials  completed,  the 
•world  will  certainly  have  got  to  the  end  of  1896.  The 


delays  in  the  actual  finishing  of  ships  for  sea  have  lately 
been  vei'y  many  and  very  great  in  France.  It  is  almost 
taken  for  gi'anted  over  there  that  ten  years  is  required  to 
finish  a  battleship.  We  are  certainly  moving  at  a  greater 
rate  than  that. 

An  appreciable  portion  of  Lord  Brassey's  speech  was 
devoted  to  the  failures  of  the  Admiralty.  The  unreason- 
ably low  freeboard  of  some  of  our  types  of  battle.-^hips  was 
certainly  a  mistake.  It  is  perhaps,  or  even  without  perhaps, 
in  this  respect  that  the  French  have  the  greatest  advantage 
over  us.  They  have  never  forgotten  that  a  ship  which 
has  to  go  to  sea  must  be  made  habitable  at  sea,  and  that  a 
vessel  which  cannot  steam  in  rough  weather  without  piling 
mountains  of  water  on  nearly  a  third  of  her  length  can 
neither  go  at  respectable  rate  of  speed  nor  fire  her  guns 
ahead.  Those  unhappy  great  guns  had  also  to  do  penance 
in  Lord  Brassey's  speech.  It  certainly  does  sound  a  little 
absurd  that,  while  a  29-ton  gun  is  cheap,  durable,  and  easy 
of  manufacture,  and  can  penetrate  twenty-one  inches  of 
armour  at  i  000  yards,  we  have  jiersisted  in  loading  our 
ships  with  ordnance  which  is  neither  cheap,  durable,  nor 
easy  of  manufacture.  The  one  justification  for  them  is 
that  they  gave  greater  penetrating  power ;  but,  as  hardly 
any  plates  afloat  are  more  than  twenty-one  inches  thick, 
this  was  a  superfluous  virtue.  We  do  not  know  what 
Lord  George  Hamilton  will  say  to  Lord  Brassey's  cruel 
criticism  on  the  hydraulic  loading  gear,  which,  though 
perfect  in  its  working  under  peace  conditions,  is  too  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  for  the  practical  purposes  of  war.  For 
our  part,  with  the  memory  of  some  recent  breakdowns  fresh 
in  our  mind,  the  adjective  "  perfect "  .seems  to  us  excessive. 
Naval  officers  will  certainly  agree  with  Lord  Brassey.  There 
was  more  novelty  in  those  portions  of  his  speech  which  he 
devoted  to  the  cruisers.  It  is  not  very  creditable  that 
neither  the  Admiralty  nor  its  critics  should  apparently  ever 
have  as  much  as  attempted  to  think  out  the  vitally  im- 
portant question.  What  number  of  cruisers,  and  of  what 
stamp,  would  be  required  to  protect  our  commerce?  The 
question  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one,  as  the  conditions 
are  so  very  uncertain.  Lord  Brassey  himself,  for  in- 
stance, takes  it  for  granted  that  in  war-time  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  North  Atlantic 
trade  would  be  transferred  to  the  American  flag ;  but  in 
this  case  we  must  also  take  it  for  granted  that  Congress 
will  be  sitting  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  ho.stilities, 
and  will  be  prepared  to  repeal  all  the  stringent  legislation 
it  has  passed  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
American  shipbuilders.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  both  these  things  will  happen  ;  besides,  we  might  be 
at  war  with  the  United  States.  Lord  Brassey,  however, 
took  the  right  course  in  pointing  out  that  what  we  have  to 
consider  is  the  direction  of  the  routes  which  would  require 
protection,  and  their  length.  It  ought  surely  to  be 
comparatively  easy  for  the  Admiralty  to  decide  what 
number  of  vessels  would  be  required  to  cruise  along  these 
routes  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  near  to  a3"jrd  one  another 
mutual  support. 


THE  MANY-COUNSELLED  MAN. 

NOW  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  lent  his  authority  to 
the  foolish  and  petulant  charge  that  the  Tories  are 
"  supporting "  Mr.  Parnell,  it  behoves  every  one  who 
wishes  to  be  held  guiltless  of  the  heinous  oflTenca  of  pre- 
ferring a  picturesque  and  interesting  Tweedledum  to  a 
commonplace  but  equally  mischievous  Tweedledee  to  take 
heed  to  their  ways.  Hence  it  is  not  without  misgiving 
that  we  begin  these  brief  observations  on  Mr.  Parnell's 
latest  deliverances  in  Ireland  by  remarking  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  have  sustained  that  swashing  blow  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Davitt  which  the  anti-Parnellites  have  so 
loudly  acclaimed,  and  which  even  the  impartial  criticism  of 
some  Unionist  onlookers  has  pronounced  so  extremely 
damaging.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  it  in  that  light. 
The  swashing  blow  in  question  was  very  well  meant,  no 
doubt,  and  not  badly  aimed.  Nevertheless  it  has,  in  our 
judgment,  missed  its  mark  and  failed  to  swash  Mr. 
Parnell.  What  Mr.  Parnell  said  was  that,  contrary 
to  his  own  desires  and  principles,  he  had  opposed 
"  labour  candidates  "  at  the  last  election  because  he  had 
been  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Liberal  leaders.  This  par 
jKirenthese  has  hQQXi  flatly  denied  by  Mr.  Gladstone;  thus 
producing  another  of  those  pleasing  conflicts  of  statement 
between  the  two  men  in  all  England  whose  allegations — 
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when  they  contradict  each  othei' — it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
disbelieve ;  but  that  is  beside  the  present  question.  What  we 
are  now  concerned  with  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone's,  but  Mr. 
Dayitt's,  reply.  Mr.  Davitt,  fixing  upon  the  al)ove  ad- 
mission, exclaimed,  ti'iumphantly,  "  And  this  is  the  man 
"  who  has  the  effrontery  to  charge  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy, 
"  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton,  and  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
"  mentary  party  with  being  under  Liberal  influence  "  ;  and 
of  this  even  the  Times  declares  that  it  has  given  Mr. 
Parnell  "  a  hard  nut  to  crack."  Surely  an  easier  one  than 
many  which  have  yielded  before  this  to  that  powerful  jaw. 
Mr.  Davitt  and  his  commentators  appear  to  have  quite 
mistaken  the  gist  of  Mr.  Parnell's  charge  against  his 
seceding  followers.  What  he  charged  them  with  was  the 
crime  of  "being  iinder  Liberal  influence"  in  relation  to 
Irish  affairs.  He  did  not  complain  of  their  taking  their 
orders  from  the  Gladstonians  on  English  politics ;  and  he 
can  very  plausibly  justify  his  own  conduct  in  doing  so  by 
simply  pointing  out  that  that  was  the  perfectly  well-under- 
stood price  of  his  right  to  dictate  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Gladstonians.  It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  he  purchased,  he 
will  say,  the  freedom  which  the  recreant  "  Tim  "  and  his 
accomplices  have  resold  for  a  mess  of  official  pottage. 

However,  one  can  understand  Mr.  Dayitt's  anxiety  to 
fix  Mr.  Parnell  with  this  alleged  inconsistency,  because 
undoubtedly  he  has  much  to  complain  of  at  the  hands  of  that 
resourceful  politician.  He  must  have  known,  of  course,  that 
Mr.  Parnell  was  not  a  man  to  stick  at  trifles ;  but  he  may 
be  excused  a  little  consternation  at  the  amazing  readiness 
with  which  Mr.  Parnell  swallowed  fifteen  out  of  the  seven- 
teen Socialistic-Radical  nostrums  served  up  to  him  at  Dublin 
by  the  Conferenceof  Labour  Unions.  Delicately  putting  aside 
the  Eight  Hours  Bill  as  a  bonne  houche  for  future  con- 
sumption, and  delivering  a  neat  back-hander  at  Mr.  Davitt 
by  accepting  the  principle  of  land  nationalization,  and  re- 
jecting the  "  crude  theories "  associated  with  it,  Mr. 
Parnell  made  but  one  mouthful  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
programme  from  manhood  suffrage  to  triennial  Parliaments. 
We  are  bound  to  confess  that  Mr.  Davitt,  like  Jonah, 
does  well  to  be  angiy  at  the  latest  evolution  of  his  lost 
leader,  especially  considering  the  moment  at  which  these 
adhesions  to  Socialism  are  announced,  and  the  amount  of 
sincerity  with  which  they  are  to  be  credited.  But,  all  the 
same,  we  cannot  resist  the  impulse  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Davitt 
thus  robbed  of  his  thunder.  Is  it  backing  Mr.  Parnell  to 
laugh  at  Mr.  Davitt  thus  robbed  of  his  thunder  1  We  trust 
not,  because  we  cannot  help  it  if  it  is,  any  more  than  we 
can  help  hoping  that  the  battle  which  both  parties  are  pre- 
tending to  ari'ange  and  neither  of  them  wishes  to  fight  may 
come  off  between  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  and  Mr.  Parnell, 
and  that  the  worst  man — for  the  cause  which  they  both 
profess  to  have  at  heart — may  win.  But  somehow  we  do 
not  think  that  it  will  come  off.  Mr.  Healy  has  not  been 
respectful  enough  to  Mr.  Parnell  ;  and  then,  again,  Mr. 
Parnell  said,  or  he  meant  to  say,  that,  if  Mr.  Healy 
would  give  him  a  lead  in  jumping  off  the  top  of  the  house, 
he  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  follow  it.  If  he  has  been  repre- 
sented as  professing  that  they  should  take  their  jump 
together,  his  meaning  has  been  cruelly  misinterpreted. 
And — and,  in  short,  we  do  not  think  that  the  fight  will 
come  off. 


THE  ETERNAL  PICKERSGILL. 

THE  author  of  The  Wages  of  Sin  is  much  exercised  by 
the  presence  and  potency  in  human  affairs  of  Vcternel 
feminin.  The  part  played  in  politics  by  the  eternal 
PiCKERSGiLL  is  quito  as  disturbing,  without  being  nearly  so 
interesting  and  agreeable.  We  must  apologize  to  the 
member  for  the  South- West  Division  of  Bethnal  Green. 
We  mean  nothing  personal.  On  the  contrary,  we  quite 
appreciate  the  zest  with  which  the  Speaker  always  seems  to 
linger  over  his  respectable  name.  But  he  is  a  type,  and  it 
matters  not,  as  Serjeant  Buzfuz  would  say,  whether  he  be 
called  NoKES  or  Stokes,  or  Brown,  or  Jones,  or  Thompson. 
Mr.  PiCKERSGiLL  is  a  representative  of  the  people,  and,  as 
such,  entitled  to  ballot  for  a  day.  It  is  true  that  for  that 
purpose  he  must  have  resorted  to  the  pernicious  agency  of 
chance,  which,  in  his  terribly  instructive  speech,  he  so 
severely  reprobated.  But  needs  must  when  the  Devil 
drives,  and  the  lottery  at  St.  Stephen's  is  not  "  within  the 
"  Act."    Having  drawn  a  lucky  number,  like  the  member 


of  a  goose  club,  from  whom,  in  other  respects,  he  is  so 
different,  your  Pickersgill  surveys  mankind  from  the 
exceeding  high  mountain  of  his  own  conceit,  and  finds  his 
fellow-creatures  to  be  very  bad.  He  selects  one  of  their 
lighter  vices,  practised,  as  we  know,  by  Sir  PaciiARD  Steele, 
and  turns  upon  it  the  formidable  battery  of  "  the  opinion 
"  of  this  House."  Mr.  Pickersgill  has  no  taste  for  gambling. 
Perhaps,  like  the  Attorney-General,  he  never  made  a  bet. 
Why,  then,  should  people  be  permitted  to  bet  and  gamble  ? 
Let  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and  report. 
A  precedent  can  always  be  found  in  Hansard,  and  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  who  probably  (we  are  treating  him  as  tjpical) 
delights  in  such  researches,  had  only  to  go  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1834.  There  it  was  in  black  and  white,  the  very 
thing  he  was  looking  for.  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
"  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  growing  prevalence  of  betting 
"  and  gambling ;  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  statutes 
"  dealing  therewith  are  evaded ;  to  consider  whether  any, 
"  and  what,  amendments  should  be  made  in  such  statutes  ; 
"  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon  to  the  House."  A 
greater  lawyer  than  Mr.  Pickersgill,  who  has,  however, 
himself  been  called  to  the  Bar — ^^they  always  have  been  called 
to  the  Bar — said  that  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  about  evading 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  A  thing  was  either  contrary  to 
the  Act  or  not.  No  third  term  was  possible.  We  cannot 
expect  Mr.  Pickersgill  to  be  bound  by  the  severe  logic 
of  Lord  Cranworth.  He  played  his  part,  and  we  may 
add  that  he  played  it  a  good  deal  better  than  some  of 
his  tribe.  "  He  need  not — generally  acknowledged — Mr. 
"  Montagu  Williams — no  less  than  sixty  in  one  district 
"  — pari  miUuel — immunity  of  Tattersall's  " — and  so 
forth.  Our  readers  can  easily  fill  up  the  blanks,  and 
make  half  of  Mr.  Pickersgill's  speech  for  him.  Then 
followed  a  history  of  the  law  from  the  earliest  times, 
perhaps  an  essay  intended  for  the  unappreciative  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine,  and  possibly  a  transcript  from  the 
author's  notes  when  reading  for  his  entrance  examination. 
Then  he  "  begged  to  move  the  resolution  which  stood  in 
"  his  name."  The  House  had  the  good  sense  to  negative 
the  resolution,  and  no  particular  harm  was  done  except  the 
waste  of  a  little  public  time  which  might  have  been  far 
more  mischievously  employed. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man  who  can  talk  coherently,  and 
reason  consecutively,  should  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  such 
a  performance  as  this.  There  was  nothing  the  least  objec- 
tionable in  Mr.  Pickersgill's  speech,  no  allusions  to 
"Tranby  Croffc,"  no  scandal  about  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
That  style  of  reflection  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Morton,  who 
seems  to  think  that  the  "evidence"  in  a  case  is  usually 
given  before  the  trial.  One  or  two  of  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
suggestions  are  sensible  enough.  If  it  be  true,  as  he  says, 
that  half  a  dozen  bargemen  were  sent  to  prison  the  other 
day  for  playing  pitch-and-toss  on  lioard  a  boat,  we  can 
only  say  that  the  magistrate  who  sent  them  was  a  fool  for 
his  pains.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  point,  too,  in  what  Mr. 
Pickersgill  says  about  Read  v.  Anderson.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  the  lay  mind  rather  absurd  that,  while  the  Courts 
haughtily  decline  to  enforce  betting  contracts,  not  because 
betting  is  illegal,  but  because  it  is  trivial  and  undignified, 
they  should  recognize  the  claim  of  a  betting  agent 
against  his  principal,  although  the  agent  has  volun- 
tarily paid  a  sum  which  could  not  have  been  recovered 
from  him.  If  every  agreement  arising  out  of  a  wager 
v/ere  made  void,  no  respectable  class  of  society  would  have 
any  cause  to  complain.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  sensible 
and  rather  amusing  speech,  "  confessed  that  he  loved  the 
"  sweet  simplicity  of  the  common  law."  He  "  liked  the 
"  rule  which  said  that  no  game  was  unlawful,  and  that  a 
"  wager  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  form  of  human  in- 
"  genuity,  but  which  said  also  that,  if  they  gathered  people 
"  together  in  what  was  called  a  gaming-house,  this  was 
"  a  common  nuisance."  One  advantage  of  the  common 
law  is  that  it  can  be  carried  out,  whereas  the  successive 
statutes  against  various  games  of  chance  have  proved 
utter  and  ignominious  failures.  In  the  first  place,  these 
things  cannot  be  stopped  without  a  system  of  inspect- 
ing private  houses,  which  would  inevitably  lead,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said,  to  the  inspector  getting  his  head 
broken.  In  the  second  place,  the  average  opinion  of 
society  does  not  regard  whist,  or  even  baccarat,  as  neces- 
sarily sinful  or  wrong.  When  play  was  highest  at 
Brooks's,  when  George  Selwyn  said  of  the  waiter  at 
White's  who  had  been  arrested  for  forgery,  "  What  an 
"  account  he  will  give  of  us  to  the  people  in  Newgate  1  " 
there  was  a  stringent  law  against  "  faro,  ace  of  hearts, 
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"  basset,  and  hazard."  Mr.  Samuel  Smitu  made  a  plain- 
tive protest  against  betting  and  gambling.  That  excellent 
man  would  prosecute  the  proprietors  of  every  newspaper 
which  announced  a  race  or  described  a  racecourse.  He 
would  almost  go  to  war  with  Monaco  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Casino.  But  for  some  reason  or  other  he  never  lifts 
up  his  powerful  voice  against  trade  "  corners,"  or  dealings 
in  "futures."  Man  is  a  gambling  animal.  What  would 
Mr.  PiCKERSGiLL  et  toute  sa  famillc  do  with  the  gamesters 
who,  being  deprived  of  cards,  drew  straws  from  a  haystack, 
and  betted  on  their  length  1 


A  FEW  QUESTIONS, 

IF  by  trusting  to  your  memory  for  figures  you  make  a 
little  mistake  0/750,000/.  in  dealing  with  a  sum  which 
on  your  own  account  is  not  much  over  a  million,  ought  you 
to  trust  to  your  memory  for  figures,  even  subject  to  the 
proviso  "  if  I  remember  right "  1  Can  you  say  that  a  man,^ 
or  a  parish,  or  a  nation,  that  has  borrowed  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  in  a  fixed  term 
of  years  is  an  insolvent  debtor  in  every  year  in  which  the 
balance  of  income  over  expenditure  is  insuificient  to  cover 
the  whole  amount  of  the  unpaid  principal  1  And  if  the 
man,  or  the  parish,  or  the  nation  becomes  an  insolvent 
debtor  on  these  terms,  is  his  or  its  insolvency  cured  by  the 
fact  that  he  or  it  has  paid  ready  money  for  something  1  If 
you  have  said  that  a  man  "  so  arranged "  his  hair  that 
a  bald  patch  on  the  crown  of  his  head  "  should  be  con- 
"  cealed  from  the  public,"  have  you  imputed  to  him  "inten- 
"  tional  concealment "  of  baldness  ?  or  have  you  merely 
implied  that  his  particular  way  of  using  his  hairbrush  is 
calculated  to  produce  the,  perhaps  unjust,  impression  that 
concealment  was  intended  ?  And  is  this  latter  construction 
of  your  language  rendered  more  plausible  or  less  so  by  the 
fact  of  your  having  added  that  the  presence  of  this  in- 
voluntary tonsure  "  was  not  to  be  known  to  the  people  at 
"  all"?  And,  lastly,  are  you  or  are  you  not  justified  in 
complaining  that  an  item  of  expenditure  has  been  excluded 
from  the  financial  statement  of  the  accounts  of  a  joint-stock 
Company  when  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  annual 
balance-sheet  1 

These  are  a  few — -we  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  they 
are  all — of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
speech  at  Hastings  has  suggested,  and  which  have  been,  in 
fact,  put  to  him  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  interesting  correspondence  published  yesterday.  Or, 
rather,  we  should  perhaps  say,  they  arise  naturally  out 
of  Mr.  Goschen's  correction  of  that  speech,  and  carry 
the  matter  just  one  stage  further  than  the  point  at 
which  he  left  it.  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  instance,  really  ought 
to  be  asked,  as  regards  the  first  point,  whether  he  ought 
not  to  refresh  his  memory  about  figures  before  he  enters 
upon  financial  criticism — more  especially  as  he  must  know 
that  the  confiding  reporter  is  sure  to  imagine  that  the 
"  greatest  financier  of  the  age  "  is  incapable  of  error  on 
any  question  of  the  national  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
It  would  be  well  if  Mr.  Gladstone  would  adopt  that 
method  of  fence  which  no  doubt  Tybalt  caricatured,  but 
which  is  still  an  excellent  style  to  choose  when  you  chal- 
lenge a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  fight  a  little 
more  "  by  the  book  of  arithmetic."  As  to  his  talk  about 
fictitious  surpluses — language  which  recalls  old  memories 
of  the  unlucky  Mr.  Lowe  and  the  mentor  and  monitor 
who  shared  his  financial  discredit — ^that  is  not  a  blunder 
in  figures,  but  in  reasoning.  It  may  be  that  the  pre- 
posterous fallacies  which  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  forward 
on  the  subject  of  the  naval  defence  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment deceive  himself.  All  such  delusions,  when  they 
are  reinforced  by  his  party  prejudices,  find  in  him  an 
easy  victim ;  but  they  will  take  in  no  one  else,  and  least 
of  all  a  people  who  not  only  understand  business  as  well 
as  their  neighbours,  but  by  whom  this  special  matter  of 
"  credit,"  in  its  relation  to  sound  and  unsound  dealings, 
is  probably  more  accurately  conceived  than  by  the  men  of 
any  other  nation.  As  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  imputations  against 
the  Government  of  "  concealment,"  they  must  be  left — like 
so  many  other  statements  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  which  are 
found  on  inquiry  at  his  address  to  bear  a  meaning  which 
words  never  bore  before — to  what  our  fathers  used  to 
call  the  "  candour  "  of  the  public.  The  public  will  not  be 
carrying  coals  to  Nev/castle  in  exercising  this  quality  upon 
any  explanation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's.    Finally,  as  to  the 


charge  of  suppressing  the  statement  of  naval  expenditure 
for  the  year  in  the  "  annual  national  balance-sheet,"  that 
is  another  grossly  needless  accusation  which  the  least 
exercise  of  care  would  have  prevented  Mr,  Gladstone  from 
making. 


THEODORE  DE  BANVILLE. 

^B^HE  poet  whom  France  lost  last  week  was,  with  the  exception 
■i-  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the  last  poet  of  the  older  generation 
whom  any  competent  critic  could  place  among  or  near  to  the 
immortals.  He  had  not  yet  reached  the  seventy  years,  but  he 
was  close  upon  them,  and  he  had  been  writing  verse  for  all  but 
half  a  century.  Whenic-s  Cariatides  appeared  in  1842,  the  work 
of  a  boy  of  nineteen,  the  impulse  of  the  tirst  Romanfic  movement 
was  flagging,  or  rather,  to  speak  with  strict  propriety,  it  was 
diverting-  itself  into  channels  other  than  poetry  or  other  than 
those  poetical  channels  which  its  first  movers  had  aflected.  It 
was  ceasing  to  ho  moijenugeii.v,  ceasing  to  he  Jeune-France ;  and  it 
was  looking  about  for  other  ways  in  which  to  direct  itself.  A  year 
or  two  younger  than  Baudelaire  (whose  friend  he  was,  and  over 
whose  tomb  he  pronounced  a  Very  remarkable  critical  panegyric), 
M.  de  Banville  was  born,  well-born,  in  1823,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  letters  from  his  very  earliest  youth.  He  had  not,  like  his  friend 
just  mentioned,  an  entirely  novel  conception  of  tlie  matter  and 
form  of  poetry  to  give  to  the  world.  He  always  acknowledged 
the  royaide  de  Victor  Hugo,  as  he  himself  said,  except  that  he 
never  cumbered  himself  at  all  about  politics,  or  sociology,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  That  is  to  say,  he  sometimes  wrote  about  such 
things,  but  never  with  much  uuderstandiug  or  relish,  and  never 
at  his  best.  What  he  was,  was  a  poet  of  the  school  of  Gautier, 
but  with  almost  more  than  Gautier's  severity  of  technique,  with 
greater  fecundity  and  verve,  if  with  less  gemlike  perfection,  and 
with  a  comic  vein  somewhat  less  humorous  and  genuine,  but  more 
abundant  and  facile  than  that  of  the  other  and  greater  '•'  Theo!" 

He  tried  a  great  number  of  styles,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
failed  in  any.  A  rare  thing  for  a  poet,  and  a  true  poet,  to  do, 
he  attempted  and  wrote  a  I'etit  Traite  de  Poesie  Franqai><e,  which 
is  about  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  European  language.  He 
began  as  a  dramatist  not  quite  so  early  as  he  began  as  a  poet,  but 
when  he  was  about  eight-and-twenty ;  and  from  this  time  till 
almost  his  death,  ho  was  an  occasional  contributor,  alone  or 
in  collaboration,  to  the  repertoires  of  the  Fran^ais,  the  Odeon, 
the  Vaudeville,  and  many  minor  theatres.  His  best  perform- 
ance in  this  way  was  undoubtedly  Gringoire,  well  known  in 
England;  and  to  this  in  the  way  of  success  may  be  joined  Le 
Beau  Leandre,  Les  Fourheries  de  Nerine,  Le  Baiser,  and  La 
Femme  de  Socrate.  He  was  a  dramatic  critic  for  a  good  many 
years.  He  wrote  not  a  few  of  the  best  articles  (including 
those  on  Ronsard  and  La  Fontaine)  in  Crepet's  Po'etes 
Frariqais,  the  best  collection  of  its  kind  ever  published.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  three  Pamasses  of  1866,  1869,  and 
1876,  and  he  was  a  voluminous  writer,  though  not  quite  so 
voluminous  or  quite  so  great  as  Gautier,  of  miscellaneous 
articles.  Latterly  these  contributions  took  the  form  of  stories 
and  sketches  of  Parisian  society,  in  which  it  seemed  a 
little  as  if  M.  de  Banville  were  trying  to  accommodate  him- 
self to  new  and  somewhat  evil  ways,  though  they  always  had 
a  great  charm  of  feeling  and  a  still  greater  one  of  stjle.  But  he 
was,  first  of  all  and  above  all,  a  poet.  He  began,  according  to 
Roman  calculation,  fifty  years  ago ;  we  noticed  his  S'onnailles  et 
Clocheites  quite  recently.  It  was  the  fashion— a  I'ashion  not 
entirely  without  some  justification — to  represent  him  as  being, 
even  more  than  Baudelaire  or  Gautier,  the  apostle  and  type  of 
"  art-for-art "  poetry,  the  poet  who  could  say  anything  in  perfect 
rhythm  and  style,  but  had  nothing  particular  to  say.  We  have 
said  that  there  was  some  justification  for  this.  No  man  pro- 
bably has  ever  written  better  verse  as  verse,  and  M.  de  Banville, 
unlike  some  very  exquisite  artists  in  what  we  may  irreverently 
call  "  heavy "  verse,  was  an  adept  in  "  light "  verse  as  well. 
We  do  not  know  anything  in  French  that  can  be  put  above 
the  best  parts  of  his  Odes  Fimamhulesques,  his  Nouuelles  Odes 
Funambulesques,  and  his  Occidentales — things  which,  while 
they  have  the  rigorous  scholarship  of  the  very  best  French 
verse,  are  almost  English  in  their  freedom  of  range  from  grave 
to  gay,  in  the  aptness  of  their  parody,  in  their  humour  even  of 
a  sort.  But  his  serious  verse  also  had  great  charms.  It,  more 
than  anything  else,  helped  to  popularize  for  a  time  among  our- 
selves the  artificial  forms  of  early  French,  of  v/hich  M.  de 
Banville  was  an  impeccable  and,  in  such  things  as  the  Ballade 
des  Pendus  and  the  Ballade  de  Banville  au.c  Fnfants  Perdus,  a  very 
noble  practitioner.  He  had  even  a  happier  touch  at  the  Pleiade 
lyric,  and,  indeed,  he  was  nothing  on  the  whole  so  much  as  a 
frequenter  of  the  College  Coqueret  strayed  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  best  of  the  Seven  need  not  have  refused  to  sign  the 
Chanson  de  ma  Mie,  or  the  Malediction  de  Venus,  or  La  Cithare, 
or  L'Exil  des  Dieux.  And  always,  whether  he  had  the  supreme  • 
poetic  souffle  or  not,  he  had  the  right  poetical  spirit,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  efibrt  to  render  it  in  musical  words.  He 
never  preached,  or  caterwauled,  or  maundered,  or  prosed  ;  he 
sang. 
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THE  KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOUES. 

THE  Seventy-fhird  Exhibition  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours  is  disappointing  at  first  sight.  It  contains 
no  very  eminent  examples  of  the  art,  and  several  of  the  distin- 
guislied  members  of  the  body  are  absentees.  Mr.  Gregory,  whose 
public  appearances  grow  rarer  and  rarer,  exhibits  nothing,  nor  do 
Mr.  Edwin  Abbey,  Mr.  Parsons,  or  Ileer  Israels.  But  when  we  come 
to  examine  more  closely  we  see  that  the  average  is  high.  There  is 
no  one  drawing  by  which  the  season  of  1890  will  be  remembered  ; 
but  the  number  of  excellent  specimens  is  large.  The  principal 
honours  rest  with  the  President,  with  Mr.  East,  with  Mr.  Langley, 
and  with  Mr.  Bernard  Evans. 

Sir  James  Linton  exhibits  three  figures  of  little  girls,  portraits, 
all  parts  of  which  are  finished  with  the  elaborate  skill  for  which 
he  is  distinguished.  The  most  attractive  of  these  paintings  is 
Marjorie"  (426),  in  a  plain  red-plush  dress,  with  a  red  silk  sash, 
holding  a  violin-bow  in  her  hand,  her  pale,  attentive  face  turned 
as  though  to  receive  a  direction  from  her  music-master.  "  Miss 
Agnes  Ashbee  "  (634),  in  a  green  dress,  is  a  conscientious  and 
straightforward  study.  The  figure-pieces  are  few  and  unimpor- 
tant in  the  Institute  this  year,  and  are  apt  to  aim  at  nothing 
higher  than  geyire.  Tlie  one  painter  who  has  attempted  a  heroic 
scene  has  made  a  terrible  failure  with  his  "  Burial  of  a  British 
Christian"  (213).  But  the  "West  Gallery  contains  two  good 
compositions.  Mr.  T.  Austen  Brown's  "Feeding  Calves"  (15), 
very  rich  in  light  and  shade,  seems  to  have  caught  something  of 
the  charm  of  the  new  Dutch  school ;  while  Mr.  Steer's  "  Early 
Purchases  at  the  Fair"  (24),  with  its  well-drawn  figures  and 
somewhat  full  glow  of  tone,  is  none  the  worse  that  it  suggests 
the  study  of  Pinwell.  In  English  water-colour  there  is  so  general 
a  neglect  of  the  living  model  that  we  must  not  omit  to  praise 
Mr.  Kiloy's  careful  nude  study  called  "  Persephone  "  (39).  Mr. 
Henry  Stock  is  lefs  fantastic  than  usual  and  more  learned  in  his 
"  Temptation  of  Eve  ''  (i  11),  which  tells  an  old  tale  with  a  fresh 
vividness.  Mr.  Walter  Langley  breaks  no  new  ground,  but  con- 
tinues his  sincere  and  natural  impressions  of  Cornish  fisher-life  in 
"  When  the  Boats  are  Away,"  a  gloomy  woman  watching  the  sea 
from  her  open  cottage-door;  and  "  An"01d  Pilot"  (509),  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  a  person  of  immense  bulk  who  can  hardly 
proceed  to  sea  any  longer  without  danger  to  human  life,  and 
so  sweeps  the  marine  horizon  with  a  telescope.  "A  Critic" 
(169),  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Goodall,  a  flushed  serving-man  in  canary- 
yellow  livery  examining  a  picture  on  an  easel,  is  a  clever 
little  drawing  which  deserves  a  better  place.  l\Iillet  and 
his  school  have  inspired  Mr.  Pobert  Fowler's  "  The  End 
of  the  Day"  (270),  a  girl  standing  in  a  cornfield,  with  an 
enormous  harvest-moon  behind  her.  An  outsider,  Mr.  William 
Kainey,  contributes  an  exceedingly  amusing  and  well-painted 
"Iron  versus  Oak"  (348),  sailors  of  the  old  and  new  school 
wrangling  across  the  table  in  the  parlour  of  an  inn.  A  pale  and 
sentimental  piece  of  impressionism  is  Mr.  George  W^eatherbee's 
"  A  Song  of  Spring  "  (484),  a  slip  of  a  girl  driving  some  ruddy 
calves  over  a  moor.  A  new  painter  of  the  Newlyn  school,  Mr. 
Rheam,  has  made  an  effective  drawing  of  two  girls  "  Consulting 
the  Wise  Woman  "  (500),  who  reads  their  fortunes  from  a  pack  of 
cards  spread,  fan-wise,  on  the  floor.  Almost  the  only  serious 
attempt  at  historical  painting  is  Mr.  Frank  Dadd's  "  Captain  of 
the  Troop"  (70),  a  pathetic  incident  in  the  Civil  Wars;  the 
Captain  laid  out,  dying,  in  a  cottage,  while  his  men,  some  of  them 
wounded,  and  the  frightened  cottagers  cluster  around  him. 

Creditable  landscapes  are  numerous  at  the  Royal  Institute.  In 
the  first  rank  must  be  mentioned  those  of  Mr.  Alfred  East,  who 
has  taken  advantage  of  the  long  and  severe  winter  to  devote  him- 
self to  snow-eflects  in  London.  His  "  Ilaverstock  Hill  "  (371)  is 
a  poetic  and  yet  very  true  rendering  of  a  London  thoroughfare 
muffled  by  snow  which  is  already  becoming  a  little  dingy.  "  At  the 
Eyre  Arms,  St.  John's  Wood"  (439),  another  snow-study,  by  the 
same  distinguished  hand,  we  like  even  better.  Mr.  Hine  has 
painted,  on  a  large  scale,  "  York  Minster  from  the  City  Wall " 
(71)  in  an  orange  blaze  of  sunset.  We  have  a  great  partiality 
for  Mr.  Bei'nard  Evans's  vigorous  following  of  the  old  masters  of 
water-colour.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  in  its  way,  than  his 
honest  drawing  of  "  Richmond,  Yorkshire"  (341),  which  would 
have  made  a  legitimate  sensation  eighty  years  ago.  His 
"Fountains  Abbey"  (557)  is  only  a  little  less  attractive. 

We  must  not  fail  to  praise  Mr.  Fulleylove's  excellent  drawing 
of  "  Ely  Cathedral "  (403).  Other  landscapes  which  deserve 
fuller  recognition  than  can  be  given  to  them  here  are  Mr.  Orrock's 
"  Kegworth  Lock  "  (11),  M.  Jules  Lessore's  "  Notre  Dame  "  (33), 
Mr.  W.  W.  May's  "Norwegian  Traders  in  Trondhjem  Fjord" 
(139),  Mr.  Orrock's  "  Woodhouse  Mill"  (187),  in  the  West  Gal- 
lery ;  Mr.  Hine's  "  St.  John's,  Cambridge "  (274),  Mr.  Loriner's 
"Footpath  to  Laon"  (280),  Mr.  Ilatherell's  "Monte  Carlo,  from 
Roquebrune  "  (357),  Mr.  C.  Earle's  "Autumn  Morning"  (410), 
and  Mr.  Yeend  King's  "  Bosham  "  (433),  in  the  Central  Gallery ; 
and,  in  the  East  Gallery,  Mrs.  Iline's  "  Lincoln  Minster"  (717). 
Mr.  Percy  Macquoid's  Persian  cat,  in  "  Pasht "  (489),  is  a 
delicious  structure  of  bones  and  grey  thistledown. 


THE  MOSQUE  OF  AMR. 

THE  modern  traveller  is  taken  at  Cairo  to  see  the  "  tombs  of 
the  Khalifs."     They  consist  of  a  number  of  ornamental 
buildings,  situated  in  the  desert  land  to  the  eastward  and  south- 


ward of  the  city ;  in  each  there  is  a  residence,  a  mosque,  and 
usually  at  least  one  tomb.  The  mosque  is  sometimes  decorated, 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  with  inlaid  work  of  ivory,  lapis 
lazuli,  mother  o'  pearl,  agates,  and  polished  porphyry.  All  are 
more  or  less  ruinous,  and  some  years  ago  the  illuminated  Korans 
were  removed  by  the  authorities  to  the  Khediviiil  Library,  and 
the  glass  lamps  to  the  museum  of  Arab  art.  Four  or  five  of  these 
tombs  are  commonly  selected  by  the  dragoman  or  donkey-boy 
who  takes  you  about ;  and  you  are  duly  shown  the  dome  which 
commemorates  Saladin's  mother,  and  other  wholly  fictitious 
identifications  are  duly  provided  for  the  credulous.  It  is,  in 
fact,  often  very  difficult  even  for  a  practised  Arabic  scholar 
to  make  out  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  or  Memlook  chieftain,  who 
built  the  tomb  for  himself,  and  who  in  many  cases  was  not  buried 
in  it,  but,  falling  in  battle  in  Syria  or  Palestine,  was  devoured  by 
the  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Such  was  certainly  the  fate 
of  most  of  those  who  built  these  picturesque  domes,  the  fifty 
Memlook  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  who  reigned  in  rapid  succession  for 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  It  is  well  to  remark,  in 
spite  of  the  dragoman  and  the  donkey-boy,  that  there  is  not  in 
Cairo  or  its  neighbourhood  a  single  tomb  left  of  one  of  the  Khalifs. 
Two  mosques  only,  the  Azhar,  "  restored  "  in  the  worst  taste,  and 
that  of  IJakem,  the  mad  Khalif  of  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  now  a  splendid  ruin,  remain  to  show  us  what  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Prophet  could  do  in  architecture.  One  of  them, 
Al  Moez,  broug;ht  with  him  from  Tunis  the  bones  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  the  mausoleum  of  the  family  was  where  the  old 
Bazaar,  the  so-called  Khun  Khaleelee,  is  now.  This  tomb  was 
destroyed  and  the  bones  scattered,  and  now  not  a  stone  or  a  line 
commemorates  the  faineant  rule  of  the  last  Khalifs. 

But  the  oldest  mosque  at  Cairo  was  not  built  by  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Mohammed.  Long  before  the  Khalifs 
made  Egypt  their  headquarters,  Amr,  Amru,  or  Omar  ibn  al 
Asy,  who  had  come  out  of  Arabia  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the 
Hejra  (a.b.  641),  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  was  ad- 
monished from  Mecca  to  build  a  mosque  for  the  Friday  congre- 
gational assembly  of  the  faithful.  To  this  decree  we  owe  what 
is  left  of  the  original  mosque,  which,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  liin/al  Asiatic  Society,  Mr.  Eustace  Corbett  has 
described  with  the  most  minute  care  and  accuracy  ;  adding  to 
the  topographical  and  historical  particulars  the  translation  of 
"  an  actual  report  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Amr."  With  what 
interest  we  should  read  a  sermon  by  Augustine  of  Canterbury, 
with  the  surrounding  scene  as  carefully  described  as  Buhair,  the 
son  of  Dhakir,  describes  what  he  saw  when  attending  service 
in  the  new  mosque !  He  tells  us  that  he  went  to  the  Friday 
prayer,  and  that,  as  he  and  his  father  were  long  in  making  pro- 
strations, "  Lo,  there  approached  men  with  whips  in  their  hands, 
pushing  back  the  people,  so  that  they  were  afraid."  These 
were  the  bodyguard  of  Amr,  who  soon  stood  up  in  the  pulpit, 
or  mimbar,  and  showed  himself  to  be  "  a  short,  thickset  man, 
with  a  large  head,  and  black  eyes,  and  a  good-humoured  ex- 
pression, clothed  in  embroidered  garments,  resplendent  with 
an  under  robe  and  a  turban  and  an  upper  robe."  After  the 
usual  ascriptions  he  commenced  his  discourse.  He  recom- 
mended his  hearers  to  give  alms,  to  visit  their  kin,  to  use 
moderation,  to  avoid  luxury,  and  to  beware  of  "  many  words  in 
an  afl^air  you  cannot  compass."  He  also  exhorted  them  to  treat 
their  neighbours,  the  Copts,  with  kindness,  quoting  a  saying  of 
the  Prophet,  that  the  Copts  are  the  kinsfolk  of  the  Arabs.  But 
the  most  surprising  part  of  the  sermon  inculcates  kindness  to 
animals.  "  Let  me  not  know,"  he  threatens,  "  of  a  man  who 
returneth  (from  the  pastures)  having  fattened  hie  own  body  and 
let  his  horse  grow  lean." 

This  most  interesting  report  is  found  in  the  volumes  of  Al 
Makrizy,  a  considerable  part  of  which  Mr.  Corbett  has  trans- 
lated, identifying  as  he  goes  on  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Cairo 
to  which  they  relate.  Some  fragments  of  the  Arab  historian 
have  been  published  in  English ;  but  they  form  a  very  minute 
portion  of  the  whole  work.  When  English  readers  have  access 
to  it  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  existing  accounts 
of  Cairo. 

The  mosque  was  originally  no  more  than  fifty  cubits  by  thirty, 
and  had  six  doors,  leaving  closed  the  south  fide,  that,  namely, 
which  faced  towards  Mecca.  There  was,  however,  no  niche  in 
the  wall ;  and  when  the  Khalif  heard  that  Amr  preached  from  a 
pulpit,  he  reproved  him,  saying,  "  Is  it  not  enough  for  thee  to 
stand  up,  while  the  Muslims  sit  at  thy  feet?  "  The  tomb  of  the 
founder  is  in  a  corner.  There  is  no  architectural  beauty  in  the 
building,  which  has  been  repeatedly  altered  and  enlarged.  Mr. 
Corbett  traces  these  successive  changes,  and  shows  us  what  part 
of  the  structure  to  regard  as  ancient.  We  must  agree  with  his 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  certain  unique  interest  attaching  to  this 
neglected  mosque  among  the  dust-heaps  of  old  Cairo,  the  earliest 
Muslim  foundation  in  Egypt  and  among  the  earliest  in  the  whole 
of  Islam. 


GHOSTS  AND  VOLCANOES. 

IT  is  an  axiom  of  the  laws  of  criticism  that  a  writer  should 
seek  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  criticized  ; 
and  this  is  true.  But  there  are  exceptions,  and  the  plays  of  Ibsen 
are  cases  in  point.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  treat  them  with  a 
respect  which  they  do  not  deserve,  and  we  hope  to  avoid  this 
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error.  Ibsen  is  a  teaclier  of  the  mstheticism  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
■and  is  from  this  standpoint  quite  too,  too  utterly  charming — a 
ibrgotten  phrase  which  he  revives  with  a  difl'erence.  Our  point 
is  this  : — we  are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mission  of  the 
drama  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  and,  this  being  so,  it 
should  reflect  a  recognizable  condition  of  afiairs.  The  holes  and 
corners  of  the  medical  ward  are  not  suitable  subjects  for  re- 
flection. The  dramatist  must  represent  tj'pes  of  humanity  in 
order  to  appeal  to  those  who  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  may  be 
similarly  -placed  and  influenced,  supposing,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  dramatist  professes  a  higher  mission  than  that  of  merely 
amusing  spectators.  If  there  were  in  the  world  around  us  many 
victims  of  loathsome  hereditary  disease  who  conceived  passions 
for  their  half-sisters  and  wei-e  encouraged  in  them  by  their 
mothers,  it  is  possible  (but  not  probable)  that  they  might  derive 
a  salutary  lesson  from  Ghosts.  What  the  nature  of  the  lesson 
might  be  we  have  not  the  least  idea,  and  though  by  pursuing 
the  inquiry  we  might  succeed  in  increasing  the  contempt  which 
wholesome-minded  students  of  the  "  Master"  must  feel  for  him, 
•we  handle  the  pitch  very  lightly,  desiring  to  escape  with  fingers 
not  so  much  stained  that  it  is  impossible  to  clean  them.  In  a 
city  like  London,  however,  there  is  always  a  certain  percentage 
of  nasty-minded  persons  who  will  pay  handsomely  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  seeing — we  desire  to  be  brief,  having  said  quite  enough — 
such  a  play  as  Ghosts.  It  has,  from  the  point  of  view  adopted 
by  advocates  of  Ibsen,  the  advantage  of  being  so  desperately 
offensive  that  they  will  regard  the  dulness  as  more  than  com- 
pensated. That  the  directors  of  the  Independent  Theatre  should 
pander  to  vicious  tastes  and  talk  at  the  same  time  about  the 
elevation  of  Art,  is  a  matter  of  course. 

it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  observe  the  struggles  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  imagined  a  plot  suitable  for  a  short  farce, 
strives  to  beat  it  out  into  three  acts.  Mr.  Lumley's  experience 
is  slight,  or  he  would  have  perceived  that  this  can  hardly  be  done, 
and  certainly  not  by  an  unpractised  hand.  Some  of  The  Volcano 
approaches  a  depth  of  inanity  that  is  quite  exceptional  and  strikes 
us  as  very  tedious  even  after  sitting  out  Mr.  Law's  Culprits  the 
other  evening  at  Terry's  Theatre — a  piece  about  which  we  wrote 
nothing  because  we  suspected  that  by  the  time  our  criticism 
appeared  Culprits  would  have  vanished,  as  it  did.  Mr.  Terry, 
however,  is  a  manager  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  surround 
himself  with  an  attractive  company,  so  that  when  a  play  at  his 
house  begins  to  fade  it  dies  very  quickly.  At  the  Court  there  are 
some  very  popular  performers  who  will  possibly  save  Mr.  Lumley's 
piece  for  a  short  time  ;  but  in  this  they  have  a  somewhat  sorry 
task  before  them.  The  three  acts  of  The  Volcano  contain  one 
quaint  idea  and  one  incidentally  diverting  episode,  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  melancholy  searchings  after  humour  in  direc- 
tions in  which  no  humour  is  to  be  found.  The  notion  of  an 
eccentric  Duke  owning  a  halfpenny  "  Society  "  paper,  in  which 
he  accidentally  libels  himself,  and  for  which  he  is  most  aggres- 
sively interviewed  as  a  leading  representative  of  "Notable  Non- 
entities," is  funny  enough.  The  fun  is  quite  exhausted,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  First  Act ;  the  author  has  by  this  time  shot 
his  bolt.  No  woman  could  be  so  persistent  as  Mrs.  Delancey 
Valentine  is  made  by  Mrs.  John  Wood.  She  not  only  refuses  to 
take  "  No !  "  for  an  answer,  but  twists  it  into  an  invitation  to  stay 
and  dine.  But  Mr.  Lumley  describes  his  work  as  a  farce  only, 
and  so  Mrs.  Delancey  Valentine  may  pass  muster.  That,  how- 
ever, is  all.  Mr.  Lumley's  dearest  friend  will  not  attempt,  with- 
out a  blush,  to  persuade  him  that  there  is  anything  remotely 
amusing  in  the  indecision  of  the  Duke's  twin  daughters,  who 
cannot  make  up  their  minds  whether  they  prefer  the  silly  Lord 
Eatclift'e  or  his  impecunious  but  less  ridiculous  brother.  A  gentle 
sympathy  for  Mr.  Lumley  may  be  created  by  his  pitiful  searching 
about  to  find  a  little  fun  somewhere  ;  but  no  other  sentiment  can 
be  evoked. 

What  makes  all  this  so  much  worse  is,  that  the  players  whom 
we  saw  trying  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  with  most  inferior 
clay,  have  some  of  them  constructed  solid  edifices  of  success  by 
means  of  the  sound  material  provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Pinero. 
The  descent  from  The  Magistrate,  The  Schoolmistress,  and  the 
journalist  Dandy  Dich;  to  The  Volcano,  is  very  steep  indeed. 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  who  plays  the  noble  owner  of  the 
halfpenny  Volcano,  must  feel  this  acutely,  though  it  will  doubt- 
less remain  a  mystery  why  such  experienced  performers  omitted 
to  point  out  to  Mr.  Lumley  that  manuscript  is  very  combustible,  and 
to  remind  him  that  the  severe  weather  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  keep  good  fires  alight.  No  one  can  be  benefited  by  The  Volcano, 
neither  author,  nor  player,  nor  spectator.  The  episode  which  we 
have  admitted  to  be  amusing  is  a  little  oasis,  let  us  say  ;  and  this 
is  where  Lord  Ratclifl'e,  who  has  been  dining  with  the  Duke  and 
his  family,  obliges  with  "  The  Wolf,"  while  those  who  should  be 
auditors  begin  a  discussion  which  speedily  grows  into  an  angry 
dispute.  liatclift'e,  however,  is  a  caricature  of  a  caricature, 
und  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  who  was  so  excellent  in  The 
Cabinet  Minister,  can  make  nothing  remotely  reasonable  of 
his  new  part.  Nor  is  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  any  happier.  He, 
again,  dealt  so  cleverly  with  the  lines  provided  for  him  in  the 
last  piece — the  part  of  the  Scotch  laird — that  we  may  be  sure 
it  is  not  his  fault  that  he  is  dull  in  The  Volcano.  The  failure  is 
regrettable,  for  the  reason  that  a  writer's  second  play  is  an  im- 
portant test  of  his  capacity.  In  Aunt  Jack  there  was  some 
amateurish  work,  and,  apart  from  the  sketch  of  the  self-reliant, 
strong-minded  woman — not  at  all  a  new  type — there  was  nothing 
fresh  in  the  way  of  character.    But  the  incident  of  the  trial  was 


amusing  ;  and  in  T/ie  Volcano  wo  find  next  to  nothing  that  amuses 
us  in  incident  or  character.  We  should  run  the  risk  of  being  as 
tedious  as  Mr.  Lumley's  farce  if  we  criticized  it  in  detail.  In 
Hogarth's  picture  we  see  the  letter  from  the  manager  to  the  poor 
dramatist,  "  I  have  read  your  play  and  it  will  not  doe."  The 
Volcano  "  will  not  doe,"  and  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Lumley  was 
not  plainly  informed  of  a  too  obvious  fact. 


HORATIANA. 

CERTAIN  days  ago  there  was  a  startling  report  that  there 
had  been  discovered  at  Home  a  pillar  inscribed  with  Horace's 
Carmen  Seculare.  No  confirmation  has  yet  appeared,  and  indeed 
the  reporter  guarded  himself  by  saying-  that  none  was  to  be 
looked  for  yet  awhile,  as  nothing  would  be  otticially  published 
until  search  and  verification  were  complete.  The  judicious 
reader  can  therefore  only  remain  in  that  state  of  suspended  judg- 
ment which  is  summed  up  in  the  form  "  Almost  too  good  to  be 
true."  There  is  nothing  irnpossible  nor  even  highly  improbable 
in  it.  Horace's  ode,  an  ode  ofiicially  composed  for  a  State 
solemnity,  was  quite  likely  to  be  inscribed  on  some  public  monu- 
ment. And  a  monument  so  inscribed  might  quite  possibly  have 
been  buried  under  rubbish  for  centuries  without  having  been 
seriously  defaced.  It  is  more  or  less  improbable  that,  if  it  were 
so,  no  scholium  or  literary  allusion  should  have  preserved  for  us 
the  fact  that  such  a  monument  existed.  The  really  troublesome 
element  of  doubt,  in  the  want  of  authentic  confirmation  or  con- 
tradiction, lies  not  in  any  antecedent  improbability  of  the  discovery 
being  genuine,  but  in  the  probability  of  its  being  imagined  or 
invented.  It  is  a  dream  such  as  a  scholar  would  scarce  dare  allow 
himself  in  his  most  sanguine  mood.  For  this  would  be  nothing  less 
than  the  absolute  original  text  of  Horace's  ode,  saving  the  chance  of 
mechanical  errors  of  the  stone-cutter,  which  would  be  no  more 
than  the  chance  of  clerical  errors  on  the  part  of  a  lettered  slave 
writing  from  Horace's  own  dictation.  And  we  are  not  within 
centuries  of  such  a  degree  of  certainty  in  the  extant  bulk  of  any 
one  classical  author ;  we  think  we  might  safely  add  that  in  the 
case  of  very  few  mediaeval  authors,  if  any,  do  we  come  within  a 
generation  of  the  vanished  original.  This  Roman  inscription 
would  be  itself  an  archetype  in  the  strictest  sense  ;  we  could  have 
nothing  more,  unless  it  were  the  scroll  or  tablets  with  the  first 
draft  in  the  very  characters  of  Horace.  What  modern  critics  call 
by  convention  an  archetype  is  only  a  conjectured  lost  MS.  from 
which,  as  the  case  may  be,  all  existing  MSS.  of  an  author  or  some 
important  "family"  of  MSS.  appear  to  have  been  directly  or  in- 
directly derived.  "\Ve  can  seldom  venture  to  suppose  that,  if  we 
possessed  it,  we  should  have  an  uncorrapted  or  a  very  early  text. 
Thus  the  command  of  a  really  contemporary  text  of  an  ode,  or 
even  a  few  stanzas,  of  an  Augustan  poet  would  be  more  than  a 
discovery;  it  would  be  a  revolution  in  classical  criticism.  In 
some  ways  we  should  learn  more  from  it  than  from  the  whole  of 
our  critical  material  now  accessible,  Even  if  we  learnt  that  the 
Augustan  scribes  or  stone-cutters  were  careless  enough  to  perpe- 
trate grave  corruptions  under  the  author's  eyes,  that  would  be  a 
conclusive  piece  of  knowledge,  though  a  disappointing  one. 

Turning  to  the  other  supposition,  that  the  story  was  a  wild 
exaggeration  of  some  hint  let  fall  by  the  excavators,  or  a 
splendidly  mendacious  invention,  we  are  moved  to  consider  why 
modern  imagination  or  invention  should  fasten  on  Horace  rather 
than  any  other  classical  author  as  the  subject  of  such  a  unique 
find.  One  feels  that  the  choice  or  chance,  whichever  it  were,  was 
felicitous.  Horace  has  for  three  or  four  centuries  exercised  a 
truly  singular  fascination  over  the  world  of  humane  letters. 
There  are  greater  Latin  writers,  not  to  mention  the  Greeks,  but 
none  of  the  ancients  has  taken  so  constant  a  hold  on  the  world, 
nor  any,  with  one  exception,  such  a  wide  and  deep  one.  And  the 
exception  we  should  make,  and  which  we  specify  for  the  better 
illustration  of  our  meaning,  is  not  Homer  but  Plutarch.  Abso- 
lute greatness,  we  say,  is  not  in  question.  We  must  love  and 
revere  Homer  more ;  we  may  find  nobility  and  subtility  in  the 
Attic  drama,  freshness  and  grace  in  Theocritus,  fire  in  Catullus, 
depth  in  Lucretius,  majestic  harmonies  in  Virgil,  which  we 
neither  find  nor  expect  in  Horace.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said  and 
allowed,  Horace  is  the  scholar's  familiar  friend.  Every  one  who 
knows  any  Latin  literatvire  at  all  knows  something  of 
Horace,  and  a  man  will  scarcely  forget  his  Horace  though  he 
may  forget  much  else  of  the  classics  of  his  youth.  We  all  accept 
this  as  natural,  but  it  is  not  so  obvious  when  we  come  to  reflect 
on  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  that  Horace  is  an  easy  author.  On  the 
contrary,  he  abounds  in  hard  places.  He  lays  traps  for  us  poor 
moderns  alike  in  the  artificial  Greek  construction  of  his  OJes  and 
in  the  racy  natural  Latin  of  his  Satires  and  Epistles.  And  yet 
Eton  boys  go  steadily  through  Horace,  or  used  so  to  do,  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  their  school  life,  and  never  find  out 
how  hard  it  is.  We  have  quite  forgotten  how  it  was  done,  or 
rather  we  were  unconscious  of  it  then  and  have  never  been  able 
to  solve  the  mystery  since.  But  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  consule 
Planco  the  traditional  construes,  or  some  of  them,  were  barely 
plausible.  For  us  Dr.  Goodford  was  that  Plancus,  and  he  was  an 
excellent  scholar.  So  were  divers  of  his  lieutenants.  The 
mystery  remains.  Again,  it  is  not  that  the  matter  of  Horace  is 
easy  in  detail.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  minute  allusion  of  all 
sorts,  a  rather  large  proportion  of  obscure  mythology  and  archaeo- 
logy, and  an  appreciable  element  of  deliberate  archaism,  possibly 
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more  tlian  the  modern  reader  will  ever  know.  Just  now  tlie 
tardy  but  still  welcome  appearance  of  the  second  Tolume  of 
Mr.  Wicliham's  edition  (Clarendon  Press)  Las  set  us  looking 
up  and  down  the  Satires  and  Epistles.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
restore  one  point  of  antiquarian  conceit  that,  if  we  take  it  rightly, 
has  escaped  notice. 

In  Ep.  ii.  2.  158-162  wo  read  : 

Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libr.i  niercatus  et  sere  est, 
Quajdam,  si  crcilis  consultis,  inancipat  usus, 
(Jui  te  pasoit  ager  tuus  est,  et  vilicus  Orbi, 
Cum  sesetes  occat  tibi  inox  frumtnta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit. 

The  phrase  "  qu;Bdam  .  .  .  mancipat  usus "  is  commonly  taken 
to  refer  to  the  ordinary  operation  of  usucapion,  which  conferred 
ownership — after  a  time  which  to  modern  notions  seems  very 
short — on  the  possessor  in  good  faith,  but  without  true  title.  Now, 
there  are  three  objections  to  this.  "Quredam"  is  not  natural. 
Why  "some  things"?  Usucapion  was  applicable  to  anything 
capable  of  having  a  dominus  jure  Quiritium,  from  an  accomplished 
Greek  slave  to  a  shoe-latchet.  Then  "  mancipat  usus  "  passes  for 
a  poetically  lax  phrase :  lax  it  is  to  be  sure,  and  it  is  odd  that 
Horace  should  pointedly  call  the  opinion  of  lawyers  to  witness 
when  he  is  about  to  use  inaccurate  language.  But  further,  why 
call  them  to  witness  for  an  elementary  institution  of  Koman  law 
■which  must  have  been  well  known  to  every  educated  man  in 
Rome  ?  If  that  was  Horace's  meaning,  the  words  "  si  credis  con- 
sultis "  are  idle.  Let  us  see  if  nothing  will  give  them  a  better  point. 
There  was  one  institution,  and  we  believe  only  one,  for  which  the 
words  "  mancipat  usus  "  would  be  strictly  apt,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  Augustan  age  it  was  already  ceasing  to  be  of  much 
practical  importance,  and  becoming  a  matter  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  We  mean  the  rule  that  a  wife  not  already  brought 
into  her  husband's  manus  by  one  of  the  more  ancient  and  solemn 
forms  of  marriage  came  into  it  by  a  year's  continuous  cohabita- 
tion. Usus  was  the  proper  word  of  art.  If  we  take  the  allusion 
to  be  to  this,  every  word  is  significant.  "  Property — dominium 
jure  Quiritium — is  acquired  by  purchase.  Yes ;  but  in  some 
cases  inancipium  can  be  produced  by  usus  too  ;  ask  your  lawyer 
if  it  be  not  so."  Horace  then  proceeds  to  a  wilful  confusion  of 
this  highly  technical  sense  of  usus  with  its  popular  sense.  The 
confusion  is  really  very  little  greater  than  we  have  to  admit  if 
usus,  according  to  the  current  rendering,  is  read  as  equivalent  to 
usucapio.  We  do  not  expect  to  convert  Mr.  Wickham  to  this 
view,  for  he  is  shy  of  novelties.  Even  with  MS.  authority  he 
■will  not  read,  in  the  puzzling  line,  Sat.  i.  6.  75,  about  the  country 
schoolboys, 

Ibant  octonos  refcrentes  idibus  seris, 

which  makes  good  sense  and  tells  us  what  the  school  fee  was,  for 
the  vulgate  "  octonis  referentes  idibus  sera,"  which  has  not  yet 
been  made  to  give  any  satisfactory  sense  at  all.  Howevei-,  con- 
servatism is  on  the  whole  a  virtue  in  the  Horatian  critic. 

We  have  wandered  from  our  inquiry  as  to  the  virtue,  in 
another  sense,  of  Horace  himself.  Perhaps  w^e  cling  to  him 
because  he  is  eminently  the  civilized  poet,  the  glorifier  of  urbane 
intercourse  and  social  humours,  an  ideal  clubman  before  clubs 
were  invented.  But  Martial,  though  not  less  urban  than  Horace, 
and  a  true  artist  in  his  way,  has  nothing  like  Horace's  vitality. 
When  we  try  to  seize  Horace's  secret,  we  are  driven  back  on  that 
indefinable  essence  called  style,  and  to  the  conclusion,  as  ever- 
lastingly true  as  it  is  ungrateful  to  ambitious  young  authors,  that 
to  read  and  write,  in  the  higher  branches  of  those  arts  at  any  rate, 
does  not  come  by  nature. 


MASSENET'S  NEW  OPERA. 

XE  MAGE,  produced  on  Monday  at  the  Grand  Opera,  will 
hardly  add  much  to  M.  Massenet's  reputation.  An  opera  by 
the  hand  of  so  accomplished  a  musician  cannot  fail  to  contain  a 
good  deal  of  fine  work,  and  in  the  first  three  acts  he  has  given 
us  some  vei-y  pretty  writing,  especially  for  the  orchestra ;  but 
towards  the  end  it  falls  of}',  and  leaves  on  the  whole  an  impres- 
sion of  disappointment.  There  is  a  lack  of  sustained  strength 
about  it,  as  it  the  composer's  inspiration  faltered.  Otherwise  the 
music  is  conceived  throughout  in  a  lofty  vein — the  true  traditional 
vein  of  grand  opera — and  possesses  at  least  one  great  merit,  that 
of  containing  nothing  ugly,  false,  or  far-fetched.  M.  Massenet 
has  not  tritd  to  simulate  strength  by  affectation — the  usual 
blunder  of  the  modem  composer — and  has  therefore  avoided 
emphasizing  his  weakness.  The  libretto  is  by  M.  Richepin,  whose 
Muse,  again,  is  hardly  fashioned  in  the  heroic  mould.  His  drama 
has  the  advantage  of  a  very  simple  plot ;  but  the  outlines  are  not 
drawn  with  a  hand  strong  enough  to  altogether  prevent  the 
simple  from  degenerating  into  the  commonplace.  Charming 
verses  are  always  welcome ;  but  a  strong  play  is  of  more  im- 
portance, and  Le  Mage  is  not  that.  To  invest  these  legendary 
beings,  who  belong  to  another  world  and  another  era,  with  any- 
thing like  actuality  is  not  given  to  every  one ;  and,  to  speak 
plain,  nobody  cares  twopence  for  Zoroaster  and  his  loves.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  staging  of  this  opera  is  something  extraordinary  ; 
it  surpasses  the  mise-en-schie  of  the  Itheingold,  as  given  at  Dresden, 
and  more  cannot  be  said.  Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  so 
much  money  and  labour  on  mere  scenery  is  another  matter  ;  but  if 
you  abandon  vocal  attraction,  and  fail  to  replace  it  by  dramatic  in- 


terest, nothing  is  left  but  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  stage.  This  has 
been  done  by  M.  Gailhard  with  so  much  success  in  the  present 
case,  that  any  account  of  the  work  must  consist  largely  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenic  effects. 

There  is  no  overture.  A  very  brief  orchestral  prelude,  in  which 
a  sombre  cadence  associated  with  the  Turanians  is  repeated 
many  times  over,  introduces  the  First  Act.  The  scene  shows 
Zarastra's  camp  at  night  outside  the  city  of  Bakhdi.  Under  a 
gigantic  tree,  supposed  to  be  a  cedar,  but  really  an  elm,  the 
Turanians,  whom  Zarastra  has  taken  prisoners,  are  picturesquely 
grouped,  while  the  Iranian  warriors  keep  watch.  A  prisoner 
leaning  against  the  tree  chants  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  a 
mournful,  descending  phrase,  which  ends  in  the  cadence  already 
heard  in  the  prelude.  This  is  answered  by  the  others  in  chorus,, 
arid  taken  up  again  and  again  with  excellent  effect.  Presently 
Amrou,  the  high  priest,  and  his  daughter,  Varedha,  appear, 
having  come  out  to  meet  Zarastra.  Varedha  has  conceived  an 
imholy  passion  for  the  young  general,  which  is  not  returned.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  prisoner  Anahita, 
Queen  of  the  Turanians,  and  the  scene  closes  with  the  avowal  of 
their  mutual  attachment.  From  a  musical  point  of  view  the  best 
effect  is  made  by  the  gracefully  melancholy  chant  of  the  prisoners; 
but  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  act  is  the  gradual  passing 
away  of  the  night.  Clouds  move  slowly  across  the  sky,  and  are 
tinged  as  they  go  with  the  changing  colours  of  the  coming  dawn : 
it  is  exquisitely  done. 

The  second  act  contains  two  scenes.  The  first — a  duologue- 
between  Amrou  and  Varedha  in  the  crypt  of  the  temple — is 
decidedly  dull,  as  plotting  always  is.  She  wishes  to  die  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  he  appeals  to  her  jealousy — needless  to  say  with 
triumphant  success — and  together  they  concoct  a  plan  to  prevent 
Zarastra  from  marrying  Anahita.  This  done,  the  scene  dis- 
appears in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  reveals  the  interior  of  the- 
town  of  Bakhdi.  The  picture  is  magnificent.  In  the  foreground 
a  large  open  square,  on  the  right  of  which  are  grouped  the  Court 
nobles,  with  the  King  upon  a  raised  platform ;  opposite  stand  the 
priests  headed  by  Amrou.  Behind  rises  the  town,  built  upon  the- 
side  of  a  hill,  in  all  imaginable  Eastern  splendour,  and  flooded  by 
the  sunlight.  High  up  on  the  right  the  arched  gate  of  the  town 
gives  upon  a  broad  roadway,  crossing  the  stage  at  the  same  level, 
and  far  above  the  central  js/ace.  A  long  and  brilliant  pro- 
cession— men,  women,  horses,  and  dancers — is  seen  emerging 
from  the  archway  and  passing  along  the  elevated  road.  It  is 
Zarastra  entering  Bakhdi  in  triumph  with  his  prisoners.  They 
wind  down  through  the  streets,  and  enter  the  .«quare  to  the 
strains  of  a  delightfully  spirited  march,  the  air  of  which  is  played 
on  the  stage  by  the  King's  miisicians,  while  the  orchestra 
furnishes  a  stibdued  accompaniment,  effectively  Orientalized 
by  the  clash  of  cymbals  and  drums.  Zarastra  is  received  by  the 
King,  to  whom  he  presents  Anahita.  Asked  to  name  his  reward, 
he  claims  nothing  less  than  the  captive  queen  herself.  The  King 
replies  that  she  oufrht  to  be  a  monarch's  bride,  but  gives  his 
consent.  Then  Amrou  steps  forward,  supported  by  his  priests,, 
and  swears  that  Zarastra  is  already  pledged  to  A'aredha.  In  vain 
he  denies  the  false  charge  ;  every  one  is  against  him,  and  the 
King  withdraws  his  consent.  Zarastra  bursts  into  a  frenzy,  and 
cui'ses  them  all — the  priests,  the  King,  and  even  tlie  gods.  As 
every  one  rises  in  horror,  he  darts  off  the  stage  and  is  gone.  The 
whole  scene  is  very  fine. 

The  third  act  takes  us  to  the  sacred  mountain  whither  Zarastra 
has  fled.  He  has  become  a  holy  man,  and  is  regarded  by  the 
shepherds  as  a  prophet.  A  rocky  scene  and  lowering  sky — the 
air  dark  with  storm-clouds — the  shepherds  form  a  semi-circle  and 
chant  a  wild  but  impressive  prayer,  with  Zarastra  in  the  centre. 
Then  a  terrific  thunderstorm  comes  up  and  fills  the  air.  As  it 
passes  oir,  the  heavy  clouds  which  have  descended  on  to  the 
very  rocks  so  as  to  hide  the  background  roll  gradually  away,  the 
sky  grows  brighter,  and  at  last  the  sun  bursts  out,  revealing  a 
wide  and  smiling  plateau.  The  shepherds  have  disappeared  and 
Zarastra  is  left  alone  in  prayer.  Presently  Varedha  appears  and 
accosts  him  ;  he  listens  calm  and  unmoved — she  tells  him  that 
her  father  will  depose  the  King,  and  offers  her  love  and  a  throne. 
In  vain ;  he  has  done  with  earthly  things.  Then  she  tries  to 
arouse  his  jealousy  with  the  news  that  the  King  is  about  to 
marry  Anahita.    Still  he  is  unmoved,  and  she  leaves  him. 

The  fourth  act  takes  place  in  the  temple  of  the  Djahi,  Goddess 
of  Lust,  whose  gigantic  image  towers  aloft  in  the  background. 
All  is  prepared  for  the  King's  marriage  with  Anahita ;  but  first 
we  must  have  the  inevitable  ballet.  The  music  and  dancing  are 
well  enough,  if  the  whole  thing  were  not  so  utterly  incon- 
gruous. The  wedding  ceremony  follows,  Anahita  resisting, 
when  suddenly  a  tumult  arises,  the  Turanian  hordes  rush  in  to 
rescue  their  Queen,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword,  \  aredha 
tries  to  stab  Anahita,  but  is  struck  down  T>'ith  her  father  and  the 
King.  The  temple  is  fired,  and  the  curtain  comes  down  on  a 
scene  of  slaughter  and  ruin  admirably  managed.  It  is  the  storm- 
ing of  Torquilstone  again — but  with  a  difl'erence. 

The  last  act  reveals  the  temple  in  still  smoking  ruins— dead 
bodies  everywhere — only  the  Djahi  remains  intact,  a  monstrous 
figure  surveying  the  scene  with  the  mocking  impenetrable  calm 
of  a  sphinx.  Zarastra  appears  amid  the  ruins,  and  is  met  by  the 
Turanians  with  Anahita  at  their  head.  The  former  retire  and 
leave  the  lovers  alone.  But  Varedha  is  not  dead  ;  at  the  sight  of 
them  she  revives  sufficiently  to  utter  her  fury,  and  with  a  last 
eflTort  invokes  the  Djahi.  An  astonishing  eftect_  fojlows — smoke 
begins  to  rise  and  wreathe  round  the  image,  till  it  fills  the  stage ; 
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then  it  bursts  into  flames,  wliich  surge  all  round,  while  the  great 
statue  falls  with  a  crash.  Zarixstra  and  Anahita  are  about  to  be 
consumed  when  he  calls  upon  his  God,  the  flames  divide,  and 
they  pass  out. 

The  whole  opera  is  a  masterpiece  of  staging,  and  a  perfect 
lesson  in  the  art.  As  to  the  performance,  the  orchestra  is  delici- 
ous as  always,  but  the  chorus  rather  weak.  The  female  parts  are 
taken  by  Mmes.  Fierens  and  Lureau-Escalais.  M.  Vergnet, 
who  has  greatly  improved  since  he  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
sings  the  part  of  Zarastra  beautifully,  and  M.  Delmas  is  an  impos- 
ing heavy  father. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

A REMARKABLE  interest  attaches  to  the  very  complete 
exhibition  of  drawings  by  the  late  Charles  Keene,  which  is 
now  on  view  at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  148  New  Bond 
Street,  not  merely  from  the  recent  and  lamented  death  of  the 
artist,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  rarity  with  which  his  work  has 
been  seen  in  public,  Mr.  Keene  never  offered  his  drawings  for 
sale,  and  we  believe  that  he  was  even  in  the  habit  of  refusing 
when  a  direct  proposal  came  to  him  from  a  would-be  purchaser. 
He  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  it 
was  only  on  occasion  that  an  example  of  his  black-and-white  work 
was  lent  to  some  exhibition.  When  it  was  seen  at  Paris  the 
other  day  it  delighted  and  surprised  the  French  jury  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  enthusiasm  was  hardly  to  be  held  within  bounds. 
Practically,  Keene  has  been  known  to  us  all  for  forty  years  solely 
as  seen  through  the  medium  of  wood-engraving.  His  designs 
were  carefully  translated  in  that  weekly  shifting  gallery  of  his,  the 
pages  of  Punch ;  but  after  all  much  was  lost,  and  that  of  a  pecu- 
liarly valuable  liind. 

The  essence  of  Keene's  genius  was  the  presentment  of  strong 
personal  idiosyncrasy,  reflected  with  exquisite  skill  in  the  face, 
figure,  and  clothes  of  the  individual.  His  work  was  full  of  beauty, 
but  of  beauty  subordinated  to  character.  Without  being  a  pure 
caricaturist,  he  emphasized  the  outward  signs  of  emotion,  and 
gave  on  the  features  a  little  more  reflection  of  the  inner  feeling 
than  would  have  been  seen  in  nature,  yet  without  becoming  abso- 
lutely farcical.  A  typical  instance  of  liis  fine  observation  of  vary- 
ing expression  is  the  series  called  "The  Truth  about  Ghosts" 
(224),  which  we  suppose  was  in  Punch,  though  we  do  not  happen 
to  recall  it.  An  old  gentleman  gets  into  a  "  Growler,"  misses  a 
sovereign,  searches  for  it  in  his  fob,  in  his  purse,  in  his  umbrella, 
in  the  straw  of  the  cab,  with  ever-increasing  despair,  until  he 
reaches  home  again,  and  finds  it,  where  he  left  it,  on  the  mantel- 
piece. It  is  as  good  as  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  Charles  Keene  to 
study  the  successive  development  of  anguish,  and  then  of  joy,  on 
the  mobile  countenance  of  this  old  party.  Keene  was  inimitable 
in  pawky  old  ladies— as  the  country  wife  (174)  that  chooses  black 
tea,  as  "  it's  for  a  fimeral  "  ;  and  the  various  worthy  bodies  who 
resist  the  Devil  in  the  shape  of  parsons  (125),  School  Board 
fogies  (103  and  230),  and  landlords.  He  rejoiced  in  the  bewil- 
dered on  all  occasions,  in  those  who  are  bullied  by  cabmen,  or 
boys,  or  cooks,  or  beggars,  but  are  yet  upheld  by  a  consciousness 
of  virtue.  In  many  instances  we  are  astonished  at  the  importance 
of  what  we  have  lost  by  the  wood-cutting.  The  fat  face  of  the 
long-haired  'Arry  who  is  talking  about  "  the  cerulean  expanse  of 
ocean"  to  the  sea-sick  man  in  "  The  Excursion  Season "  (i  18), 
with  its  exquisite  vapidity  and  loquacity,  is  almost  destroyed,  is 
certainly  reduced  to  commonplace,  in  the  corresponding  cut  in 
Punch. 

These  compositions  of  vulgar,  comic  personages  were  frequently 
— indeed,  at  Keene's  best  time,  almost  always — set  in  back- 
grounds of  unobtrusive  but  exquisitely  true  and  delicate  land- 
scape. These  it  is  very  pleasant  to  examine  in  the  original  black- 
and-white,  and  the  portfolios  which  stand  ready  for  inspection  in 
the  gallery  are  full  of  more  deliberate  studies  of  lanes  and 
harbours,  Suflblk  scenes  of  the  artist's  favourite  county.  In  some 
of  the  early  drawings  in  these  portfolios  he  shows  himself  a  more 
refined  and  minute  draughtsman  than  we  should  have  suspected. 
The  earliest  of  them  are  curiously  like  Mr.  Whistler's  first  studies 
of  the  Thames,  which  must  be  actually  posterior  to  them  by 
several  years.  We  regret  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
arrange  the  collection  chronologically  or  to  add  dates  to  the 
entries  m  the  catalogue.  We  are  thus  precluded  from  following 
the  artist  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  development.  It  is  inte- 
resting to  find  here  the  latest  of  all  Keene's  drawings,  that  of 
"  Frau,"  drawn  in  October  of  last  year  ;  this  is  apathetic  portrait 
of  the  dead  body  of  a  favourite  dog  laid  across  an  arm-chair. 

At  the  Goupil  Gallery,  116  and  117  New  Bond  Street,  is  now 
on  view  the  finest  and  most  representative  collection  of  the  works 
of  Narcisse  Virgilio  Diaz  which  has  yet  been  seen  in  this  country. 
It  consists  of  nearly  forty  examples,  all  well  chosen,  and  in 
their  entirety  well  adapted  to  display  the  various  classes  of  the 
great  Romanticist's  work.  To  take  the  first,  and  to  ourselves  the 
least  interesting,  phase  of  the  art  of  Diaz,  we  have  here  five  of 
his  elaborate  flower-pieces.  These  are  commonlv  very  much  like 
each  other ;  in  all,  a  rather  hot  red  predominates— the  red  of 
roses,  stocks,  hollyhocks,  and  carnations  combined,  with  a  single 
blue  flower,  corn-cockle  or  convolvulus,  introduced  to  break  the 
monotony.  These  flower-pieces  are  often  miraculous  effects  of 
gay  harmony,  blazes  of  vivid  hues  melted  into  one,  but  they  are 
always  highly  mannered,  and  it  is  seldom  easy  to  distinguish  the 
blossoms  botanically.    The  composition  of  these  rose-red  posies 


became  a  convention  with  Diaz.  The  second  class  of  his  work  is 
that  wliich  reminds  us  that  he  was  brought  up  to  paint  on  porce- 
lain. This  consists  of  lustrous,  almost  vitreous,  ideal  landscapes, 
with  nude  or  semi-nude  nymphs  and  cuplds  ;  these  pictures  are 
florid,  graceful,  gay,  anything  but  realistic.  To  these  pre- 
eminently belongs  "  Le  Sommeil  des  Nymphes  "  (18),  which  repre- 
sents three  sleek  and  pearly  virgins,  asleep  under  oak-trees 
beneath  a  moonlit  sky,  to  whom  three  arch  cupids,  waxy  pink  of 
flesh,  amusingly  draw  near  on  the  tips  of  their  toes.  "  Women 
Bathing  "  (10),  which  has  a  suspicion  of  Poussin  about  it — a 
Ponssin  on  china — belongs  to  tlie  same  order,  and  so  do  the 
various  Oriental  compositions.  All  these  are  very  pretty,  polished, 
and  delicate,  but  the  real  Diaz  is  not  here.  We  find  him  in  the  noble 
landscapes  which  he  painted  after  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Theodore  Rousseau  in  1831.  Jules  Dupre  said  of  Diaz, 
"  personne  n'a  compris  mieux  que  lui  la  magie,  et  pour  ainsi  dire 
la  folie,  du  soleil  dans  les  feuilles  et  les  sous-bois,"  and  every  one 
who  looks  at  his  work  in  this  class  will  be  of  the  same  mind. 
One  little  canvas  (4)  is  particularly  beautiful ;  it  simply  repre- 
sents a  brilliant  soft  grey  light  on  the  trunk  of  a  beech-tree  in 
the  midst  of  the  sombre  forest.  "The  Fern  Cutters"  (2)  are 
three  women  at  work  in  a  luminous  opening  with  the  dense 
wood  around  them,  the  colour  of  the  whole  being  splendid  in  its 
richness.  "L'Orage"  (5),  a  very  large  open  moor  beneath  an 
inky  sky,  is  not  so  attractive  in  colour.  "  A  Pool  in  the  Forest  " 
(14),  with  its  lush,  marshy  greens  and  meandering  waters  below, 
and  the  sunny  foliage  of  early  summer  above,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic. A  singularly  beautiful  landscape  is  "Sunset  "  (15), a  sky 
of  full  orange  over  a  pool,  with  a  single  dark  tree  in  the  middle 
distance.  "  Near  the  Forest  "  (26)  is  very  fine  in  tone,  and  the 
deep  woodland  harmonies  are  held  together  by  an  effective  touch 
of  full  red  in  the  dress  of  the  peasant-woman.  Another  variety  of 
Diaz's  romantic  landscape  is  seen  in  his  natural  treatment  of  thinly- 
wooded,  half-moorland  scenes,  of  which  the  oddly-named  "  To  the 
Forest "  (9)  is  an  admirable  example.  These  beautiful  paintings 
will  worthily  introduce  to  English  amateurs  a  painter  of  great, 
though  imequal,  genius,  one  wlio  is  to  be  ranked  only  a  little 
below  those  twin  giants  of  the  Romanticist  school,  Corot  and 
Rousseau.  It  is  fourteen  years  since  Diaz  died ;  and  since  then, 
in  spite  of  his  own  less  admirable  productions  and  the  numerous 
forgeries  which  bear  his  name,  his  reputation  has  been  steadily 
ascending. 

A  singular  interest  attaches  to  Meissoni'er's  last  picture,  the 
"  1806,"  which  remained  in  his  .studio  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  is  now  on  view  at  5  Haymarket  as  the  principal  attraction 
of  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons'  newly-opened  exhibition.  It 
represents  Napoleon  on  his  white  horse  watching  the  battle  of 
Jena  at  the  head  of  his  staff'.  The  brilliant  crimson  uniforms  of 
the  cordon  of  Guides  in  the  middle  distance  form  the  central  key 
of  colour.  Neither  in  the  composition  of  the  piece  nor  in  the 
attention  to  detail  is  there  shown  any  indication  of  declining 
strength  ;  but  some  enfeebling  of  the  amazing  eyesight  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  detected  in  the  painting  of  the  costumes.  "1806"  will 
take  its  place  as  not  the  least  interesting  of  Meissonier's  great 
Napoleonic  pictures.  It  is  being  engraved  by  M.  Jules  Jacquet, 
the  competent  engraver  of  "  1814  "  and  "  1807."  Messrs. 
Tooth's  Gallery  also  contains  a  spirited  Munkacsy,  "Tete-a- 
tete  "  (68),  a  young  man  standing  in  a  window,  and  talking  with 
great  vivacity  to  a  seated  girl ;  an  important  and  excellently 
painted  group,  called  "  A  Thrilling  Story  "  (67),  by  Paul  Rieth,  a 
Munich  artist  whose  name  is  new  to  us ;  and  by  R.  Weisse  "  A 
Moorish  Chief"  (66),  nearly  life-size  and  splendid  in  embroidered 
blue  satin.  Admirers  of  Karl  HefFner's  landscape  will  find  the 
sort  of  thing  they  admire  in  the  sensational  "  Invading  Sea  "  (65). 
P.  Joanowitch,  another  unfamiliar  name,  is  appended  to  "An 
Albanian  Home "  (86),  a  large  family  group  watching  the  shy 
dancing  of  a  little  daughter  in  pink,  and  a  smaller  study  of  "  An 
Albanian  Soldier"  (105),  both  of  them  brilliantly  painted  in  light/ 
keys  of  colour,  with  solid  and  learned  modelling  in  the  flesh. 
An  early  Alma  Tadema,  "  Confidences  "  (88),  was  painted  so  long 
ago  as  1869.  Of  British  pictures  of  the  day  we  can  do  no  more 
than  note  some  ambitious  Scotch  cattle  and  cloud  pieces  by  Mr. 
Peter  Graham ;  a  radiant  azure  seascape  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore, 
called  "  A  Breeze  in  the  Channel "  (79)  ;  contributions  by  Mr. 
Briton  Riviere,  Mr.  D.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Blandford  Fletcher,  and 
Mr.  Julius  Ohlson  ;  and  the  customary  conventional  landscapes, 
without  which  a  picture-dealer's  show  would  seem  incomplete, 
by  Mr.  Leader  and  Mr.  Vicat  Cole. 

At  Mr.  Thomas  McLean's  annual  exhibition,  7  Haymarket, 
besides  a  new  Sir  John  Millais,  a  portrait  of  a  rosy-cheeked  and 
blue-eyed  "  Lady  Betty"  (13),  in  an  amber  velvet  dress  and  grey 
fur  tippet,  we  find  a  large  variety  of  foreign  easel-pictures.  The 
Diisseldorf  master,  Professor  Konrad  Kiesel,  sends  a  highly- 
finished  "  Sweet  Music"  (16),  a  lady  standing  while  her  slave, 
crouching  under  a  great  white  azalea,  plays  to  her  on  the  harp. 
By  Francesco  Vinea,  of  Florence,  who  made  his  fame  by 
miniatures,  is  a  "  Flora  "  (42)  in  a  very  different  manner,  a  life- 
size  laughing  Italian  model,  in  a  profusion  of  flowers.  An  im- 
pudent effective  sketch  by  Jan  van  Beers  is  called  "  The  Latest 
Novel  "  (30),  and  represents  a  bold  damsel  in  red  reading  in  an 
extremely  dkjage  attitude.  The  place  of  honour  is  held  by  a 
highly-finished  and  daintily-coloured  piece  of  sub-classicism, 
called  "  A  Pompeian  Wedding  "  (28).  There  are  the  usual  can- 
vases by  Messrs.  Henry  Moore,  Peter  Graham,  and  Leader. 
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MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  Monday  evening  con- 
firmed the  announcement  we  were  able  to  make  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  in  these  columns  that  the  London  joint-stock  banks 
had  decided  in  favour  of  the  monthly  publication  of  their  accounts, 
subject  to  iheir  agreeing  on  the  particular  form  of  account.  He 
added  that  the  country  banks  are  still  hesitating.  They  would 
be  willing  to  agree  to  a  quarterly  publication,  but  they  are  not 
yet  prepared  for  making  known  their  accounts  monthly.  We 
venture  to  think  that  what  the  London  banks  do  the  country 
banks  will  before  long  find  themselves  compelled  to  imitate. 
Those  country  banks  which  have  offices  in  London  will  soon  learn 
that,  if  they  give  the  impression  to  the  public  that  they  are  afraid 
of  frequent  publication,  their  credit  will  sufi'er,  and,  therefore, 
before  very  long  we  expect  to  see  the  country  banks  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  London  competitors.  In  any  case  the  London 
banks  are  so  much  more  powerful  than  the  country  banks  that  their 
decision  is  the  one  of  far  greater  consequence  to  the  community, 
and  it  is  a  matter  for  very  general  congratulation  that  they  have 
voluntarily  met  the  demand  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
so  far.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Goschen  wished  for  a  weekly 
return,  which  should  .show  in  a  distinct  way  the  cash  held  by  the 
banks  themselves  and  standing  to  their  credit  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  separate  from  all  their  other  assets,  and  should  also  show 
their  liabilities,  especially  their  liabilities  for  deposits  and  accept- 
ances, liut  if  they  agree  to  do  this  every  month  it  is  expected 
that  the  Cliiincellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  be  satisfied.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  not  be  possible  to  call  in  loans  from  the  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  just  before  the  day  of  monthly 
publication,  so  as  to  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  the  cash 
reserves  held  by  the  banks  are  larger  than  they  really  are.  When 
the  accounts  are  issued  only  twice  a  year  this  can  be  done,  and  in 
very  many  instances  it  is  done.  Money,  which  for  nearly  the 
whole  six  months  is  employed  in  the  discount  market,  is  called  in 
just  a  day  or  two  before  the  accounts  are  made  up,  and  gives, 
therefore,  a  fictitious  appearance  of  strength  to  the  reserves. 
That  cannot  be  done  every  month,  as  it  would  cause  too  much 
disturbance  of  the  market.  Secondly,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
banks  when  they  issue  returns  monthly  to  increase  very  materially 
their  cash  reserves.  Nobody  desires  that  they  should  do  this 
suddenly,  for  that  would  disturb  the  market  unduly,  and  might 
cause  very  serious  embarrassment  to  the  houses  "which  have 
suft'ered  from  the  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  the  distrust 
it  has  engendered.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
monthly  publication  will  not  be  begun  for  some  little  time  yet, 
and  consequently  that  the  augmentation  of  the  reserves  will  be 
effected  gradually.  It  is  also  reasonable  that  the  banks  should 
stipulate  that  they  should  be  free  to  decide  upon  the  form  of  the 
return.  The  point  that  is  really  important  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  that  every  one  should  see  what  cash  reserves  the  banks 
hold  and  what  the  liabilities  are  against  which  the  reserves  are 
kept.  Provided  that  is  done,  the  banks  have  a  perfect  right  to 
require  that  their  consent  should  be  given  to  the  form  of  the 
account.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  an  injustice  might  be  done 
to  some  banks  if  the  form  of  account  was  not  carefully  considered. 
And  under  any  circumstances  bankers  believe  that  some  of  the 
banks  may  sutler  it'  very  great  care  is  not  taken  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  ])ublication  is  made.  For  example,  they  point  out  that, 
if  one  or  two  great  railway  Companies  banking  with  one  institution 
were  to  pay  their  dividends  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  monthly 
return  was  issued,  that  particular  bank  might  appear  to  have  lost 
in  the  month  a  dangerously  large  proportion  of  its  reserve,  and 
yet  the  public  might  not  be  aware  that  this  was  due  simply  to 
the  fact  that  these  dividends  had  just  been  paid  out  and  that'the 
bank  would  be  in  a  position  in  a  day  or  two  more  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  There  are  other  ways  in  which  a  bank  might  be 
suddenly  called  upon  to  pay  a  very  large  sum,  and  if  this  were 
done  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  accounts,  the  public 
might  draw  wrong  inferences  and  the  credit  of  the  bank  might 
sufier.  There  is  unquestionably  force  in  this  argument,  and  it 
would  be  matter  for  great  regret  if  any  institution  were  to  suffer 
in  such  a  manner.  Therefore,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the 
very  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  drawing  up  the  form  of  the 
return,  and  that  the  banks  themselves  should  be  consulted  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  publication  should  be  made.  The  object 
aimed  at  is  to  strengthen  the  banking  credit  of  the  country  ; 
whereas  if  any  bank  were  to  be  injured  the  very  opposite  would 
be  the  result.  The  public,  then,  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  response  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  invita- 
tion to  the  banks  to  increase  their  reserves  has  already  met  with, 
and  we  think  it  is  also  well  that  the  matter  is  being  settled 
without  It  gislation.  Once  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  fixing 
a  form  of  account,  it  will  be  difficult  to  change  it.  But  if  the 
times  at  whicli  the  publication  is  to  be  made  and  the  form  of  the 
return  are  settled  in  a  friendly  arrangement  between  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  banks,  any  alterations  that  ex- 
perience may  show  to  be  necessary  can  easily  be  carried  out. 

The  value  of  money  in  the  open  market  has  continued  to 
decline  this  week.  The  alarmist  rumours  that  were  lately  rife 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  though  there  is  yet  much 
distrust,  there  is  not  active  apprehension  ;  consequently,  there  is 
not  the  fear  that  there  was  that  large  failures  might  disturb  the 
money  market.  At  the  same  time  the  distrust  that  prevails  has 
completely  stopped  speculation  both  in  securities  and  in  com- 
modities, and  has  somewhat  checked  trade.   Moreover,  it  compels 


bankers  to  still  hold  unusually  large  balances.  There  is  thus  a  very 
large  amount  of  unemployed  money,  while  the  demand  for  it  is  less 
than  usual.  At  the  same  time  the  imdertaking  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  pay  the  Barbig  acceptances  as  they  fall  due  has  counter- 
balanced the  exceptionally  large  receipts  of  revenue,  and  just  now 
the  payments  out  of  the  Exchequer  are  beginning  to  exceed  the 
receipts.  The  general  expectation  therefore  is  that,  until  the  end 
of  April  at  all  events,  money  will  be  very  cheap.  But  that  will 
depend  upon  the  gold  movements.  There  is  a  strong  demand  for 
the  metal  for  South  America,  and  if  it  increases  it  may  cause 
greater  steadiness  in  the  market  than  is  now  looked  for.  Besides, 
the  Lhiited  States  Treasury  has  just  refused  to  sell  bar  gold  at 
any  price.  If  that  leads  to  the  cessation  of  gold  exports  from  New 
York,  the  German  demand  may  be  diverted  to  London,  and  the 
withdrawals  from  the  Bank  of  England  may  become  incon- 
veniently large. 

The  price  of  silver  has  fallen  this  week.  The  Indian  money 
market  is  exceptionally  easy.  At  this  time  of  the  year 
the  official  rates  of  discount  of  the  Banks  of  Bengal  and  Bombay 
are  usually  from  9  to  12  per  cent.;  but  at  present  they  are  only 
4  and  5  per  cent,  respectively.  Therefore,  the  Indian  demand  for 
silver  is  much  less  than  it  generally  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  The  ease  in  the  Indian  money  market  is  partly  the  result 
of  very  large  imports  of  silver  during  the  past  two  years ;  to  a 
greater  extent  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  disturbance  of  the 
Indian  trade  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver ;  and  to 
another  considerable  extent  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  distrust 
engendered  by  the  Argentine  crisis.  Silver  securities  are  weaker 
in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal. 

There  has  been  a  very  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  Argentine 
securities  this  week ;  but  there  has  been  little  business  increase. 
The  rise  is  due  mainly  to  the  success  of  the  Government  in  raising 
at  home  a  loan  of  forty-one  million  dollars.  The  loan  is  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  National  and  Provincial  banks  from  the 
run  to  which  they  were  exposed.  The  telegrams  announce  that 
the  run  has  ceased,  and  the  general  hope  now  is  that  the  acutest 
stage  of  the  crisis  is  over,  and  that  confidence  will  very  gradually 
revive.  Investors,  however,  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that, 
though  the  Buenos  Ayres  panic  appears  to  be  at  an  end,  the 
ditficulties  of  the  Argentine  Republic  are  very  nearly  as  great  as 
ever ;  that  consequently  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  prosperity 
can  return,  and  that  for  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  real  value  of  Argentine  securities.  The  arrangement  for 
converting  into  a  limited  liability  Company  one  of  the  great 
financial  houses  interested  in  Argentine  affairs  is  at  last  com- 
pleted, and  yesterday  an  announcement  to  that  effect  was  pub- 
lished. This  has  helped  to  strengthen  the  Argentine  market. 
The  fear,  too,  that  other  houses  are  too  much  embarrassed  is 
decreasing ;  and,  although  there  is  still  much  distrust,  there  is 
less  uneasiness.  The  banking  crisis  in  Paris  appears  to  be  at  an 
end ;  but  still  there  is  a  large  lock-up  in  Paris,  and  other  banks 
there  are  known  to  be  in  difficulties.  The  slow  liquidation  in 
Berlin  is  still  going  on.  The  civil  war  in  Chili  grows  bitterer, 
and  is  likely  to  last.  And  speculation  in  Brazil  is  so  reckless  that 
a  financial  crisis  is  not  improbable.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  again  commercial  failures  reported.  The  railway  Companies 
appear  unable  to  settle  their  disputes,  and  there  are  new  wars 
of  rates.  The  decision  of  the  Inter-State  Commission  in  regard  to 
the  coal  Companies  has  discouraged  the  market,  and  generally  the 
position  is  very  uncertain.  Here  at  home  the  report  of  the  North 
British  Company  has  been  disappointing  ;  trade  has  undoubtedly 
been  checked  by  the  shock  to  credit ;  and,  though  the  shipping, 
dispute  has  broken  down,  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  are  still  unsatisfactory.  There  is  thus  as  little  disposition 
as  there  waste  engage  in  new  risks;  speculation  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  investment  is  not  active.  Next  week  the  Fortnightly 
Settlement  will  begin  on  Monday  and  not  end  until  Wednesday 
evening,  and  the  Stock  Exchange  will  be  closed  from  Thursday 
afternoon  until  the  following  Tuesday  morning.  Until  April, 
therefore,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  in- 
crease in  business. 


The  most  marked  change  in  prices  during  the  week  has  Been 
in  Argentine  securities,  consequent  upon  the  loan  raised  by  the 
Government  at  home  enabling  it  to  stop  the  run  upon  the  National 
and  Provincial  banks.  The  Argentine  loan  of  1886  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  76,  a  rise  compared  with  the  Thursday  of 
last  week  of  2| ;  and  there  was  the  same  advance  in  the  Four- 
and-a-half  per  "Cents,  which  closed  on  Thursday  at  54^.  Argen- 
tine National  Cedulas  likewise  advanced  sharply,  the  A  series 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  285-,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  i^.  More  remarkable  still  was  the  upward 
movement  in  the  loans  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
1882  Loan  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  65  to  69,  a  rise  for  the 
week  of  as  much  as  10.  In  the  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial 
Cedulas  the  movement  is  only  small.  In  Argentine  railway 
stocks  the  recovery  has  been  very  rapid ;  the  Buenos  Ayres 
and  I'acific  Railway  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference  stock  is  an 
exception;  it  closed  on  Thursday  at  98  to  100,  being  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  I.  But_  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  133  to  136,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  13.  The  advance  was  still  greater,  16,  in  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary,  which  closed  at  164  to  166  ;  and 
Central  Argentine  stock  closed  at  89  to  92,  a  rise  of  12.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  wideness  of  the  quotations  that  the  movement 
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in  these  stocks  is  to  a  considerable  extent  fictitious.  Dealers  in 
the  Stock  Exchange  are  quite  unwillmg  to  buy  any  large  amounts 
of  them  ;  but  they  hare  put  up  the  quotations  in  obedience  to  the 
general  feeling  that  the  prospect  had  improved,  and  also  because 
there  was  some  buying  by  interested  parties.  The  investor 
proper  should  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  yet 
before  Argentine  affairs  are  restored  to  order.  On  Thursday 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros,  announced  that  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Ayres — by  far  the  richest  of  the  provinces — is  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  oia  the  1882-6  Loan.  In  fact,  all  the  provinces  are  bank- 
rupt. Their  debts  will  have  to  be  arranged,  and  something  will 
have  to  be  done  in  regard  to  the  Cedulas ;  while  the  whole  of  the 
State  banks  are  insolvent  and  will  have  to  be  reorganized. 
Mainly  because  of  the  more  hopeful  feeling  in  the  Argentine 
market,  and  partly  because  also  the  conversion  of  Messrs.  Murietta 
into  a  limited  liability  Company  has  been  successfully  arranged, 
there  has  been  a  general  advance  in  all  departments  during  the 
week.  The  Brazilian  Loan  of  1888  closed  on  Thursday  at  81,  a 
rise  of  i  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and  the  Four 
per  Cents  of  1889  closed  at  75,  a  rise  of  if.  The  Chilian  1886 
Loan  closed  at  89^,  a  rise  of  ;  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  98^, 
a  rise  of  j  ;  and  French  Rentes  closed  at  95,  a  rise  of  f .  It  will 
be  recollected  that  a  week  ago  the  Paris  Bourse  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  banking  crisis,  and  that  prices  were  therefore 
somewhat  depressed ;  since  then  there  has  been  somewhat  of  a 
recovery.  In  the  American  department  quotations  are  also  higher, 
though  business  has  very  little  improved  in  activity.  Atchison 
shares  closed  at  27^,  a  rise  of  ij  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday.  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  ^6'-^,  arise  of  i.  There 
is  no  dividend  paid  on  either  of  these,  and  they  are  quite  unfit  for 
investment  proper.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  closed  at  785,  a  rise 
of  I;  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  101^,  a  fall  of  i  ; 
but  Illinois  shares  closed  at  96,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Lake  Shore 
dosed  at  112,^,  an  advance  of  J.  Home  Railway  stocks  also 
generally  advanced  ;  North  British  Deferred  as  much  as  2h, 
closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  43 J  ;  and  the  Preferred  I,  closing 
at  67J.  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  116,  a  rise  of  3.  In 
other  railway  stocks  there  was  little  movement,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Great  Eastern,  which  closed  at  95^,  a  rise  of  J  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday. 


GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 

THE  exhibition  of  drawings  and  paintings  to  which  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons  has  given  the  name  of  "  Gardens  and  Orchards  " 
■will  attract  many  visitors  to  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries  in 
New  Bond  Street.  The  Catalogue  contains  a  very  prettily,  if 
also  very  conceitedly,  worded  introduction  by  Mr.  Henry  James, 
who  shows  the  true  American's  appreciation  of  those  secluded 
comers,  lull  of  flowers,  under  high  hedges,  and  in  the  angles  of 
ancient  buildings,  which  are  the  peculiar  ornament  of  England. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  long  been  known  to  combine  fine  artistic  skill 
with  a  rare  knowledge  of  flower-life,  which  forbids  him  to  fall 
into  any  of  tho.se  vaguenesses  and  careless  solecisms  of  which 
■other  painters  are  guilty.  With  Mr.  Parsons  we  are  sure  of  our 
facts ;  he  does  not  make  March  flowers  blow  in  a  landscape  of 
July,  nor  repeat  that  fault  for  which  Haydon  was  criticized,  of 
fiUing  the  same  market-basket  with  spring  and  autumn  blossoms. 
If  he  errs  at  all,  it  is  in  an  excess  of  brilliancy  and  lustre. 
There  has  been  no  frost,  no  drought,  no  east  wind  near  any  of 
his  quaint-enamelled  valleys.  He  paints  an  English  Elysium, 
and  as  we  turn  from  one  drawing  to  another,  here  in  London  at 
the  dreary  end  of  winter,  we  find  ourselves  sceptically  mur- 
muring : — 

So  fair,  so  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  green  a  ground 
The  piercing  eye  of  heaven  yet  never  found. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  Mr.  Parsons's  gardens  and  orchards. 
Some  of  the  rustic  scenes  are  the  most  delightful.  Nothing  here 
is  more  characteristic  than  the  large  "  Daffodils  and  Plum  Trees  " 
(10),  the  yellow  flowers,  in  a  long  perspective,  chequering  the 
green  pavement  of  the  Berkshire  meadows.  Against  "Mrs. 
Hopkins's  Cottage,  Broadway"  (32),  rise  vast  hedges  of 
Michaelmas  daisies,  in  full  lilac  bloom.  In  a  scene  at  "  Black- 
down"  (2)  yellow  azalea  is  finely  massed  against  pine-trees  and  a 
deep  blue  sky.  At  "  North  End,  Frome  "  (8),  we  have  a  perfect 
luxury  of  flowers,  a  maze  of  rich  reds,  in  gladiolus,  Shirley 
poppies,  and  roses  intermixed.  Very  pretty  and  old-world  is  the 
thatched  cottage  seen  at  the  end  of  the  vista  "  In  a  Cherry 
Orchard  "  (6)  at  Ilagborne.  The  "  Kitchen  Garden  "  (9)  at  Sutton 
Place  must  be  a  delicious  nook  when  the  gay-faced  pansies  are 
thickly  out  in  the  beds,  and  the  white  clematis  against  the  wall 
of  the  house.  At  Ilagborne,  too,  Mr.  Parsons  has  seen  and 
recorded  a  droll  effect— that  of  "A  AVhite-washed  Orchard" 
(17),  all  the  trunks  of  the  apple-trees  being  clad,  apparently,  in 
white  hosen  drawn  far  up  above  their  slender  knees.  ' 

Mr.  Parsons  has  not,  it  seems  to  us,  shown  himself  so  vivid  a 
colourist  in  any  of  his  previous  work  in  oils  or  water-colour.  He 
has  emptied  his  jewel-box  upon  us  in  the  present  instance,  and 
some  of  his  successful  experiments  in  "  Gardens  and  Orchards  " 
4ire  quite  audacious.  Behind  his  "  Pear-tree  at  Willersey  "  (36)  is 
■a  mass  of  foliage  which  is  almost  blinding  in  its  blaze  of  clear 
Indian  red.  The  wall  of  Michaelmas  daisies  at  "  Gravetye"  (23), 
seen  under  full,  cold,  morning  light,  in  the  midst  of  deep  green 


tones,  is  of  an  extraordinary  force.  In  this  connexion  we  may 
draw  special  attention  to  the  efi'ulgent  beds  of  gladiolus  in  "  Canon 
Swayne's  Garden  "  (29),  with  the  misty  spire  of  Salisbury  soaring 
into  the  sky  beyond  the  green  and  cloistered  garden-wall.  One 
of  the  finest  drawings  of  all,  however,  is  that  of  the  "  Yuccas  at 
Gravetye"  (25),  with  the  noble  mansion  in  the  background  ;  seen 
against  its  deep  grey  buttresses,  the  pale  yellow  and  green  spathes 
of  the  yuccas  rise,  mingled  with  the  fiery  spikes  of  "  red-hot 
pokers."  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  drawing  by  any 
master  which  gives  more  sumptuously  than  this  the  charm  and  dis- 
tinction of  an  ancient  country-house,  rich  and  undisturbed,  with  all 
its  memories  about  it,  and  clothed,  as  Mr.  James  says,  with  "  the 
dignity  of  very  serious  gardens,  entitled  to  ceremonious  consi- 
deration." 

We  find,  however,  that  in  the  preceding  remarks  we  have 
happened  to  praise  almost  exclusively  water-colour  drawings. 
The  fact  is  that,  while  Mr.  Parsons  understands  that  medium 
thoroughly,  he  is  by  no  means  so  much  at  home  in  oil-painting. 
It  has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  career,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  in 
his  work  was  never  so  marked  as  it  is  now.  In  the  present 
instance  we  are  puzzled  by  a  new  phase  of  his  painting.  A  great 
many  of  the  oil-studies  have  the  effect  of  being  drawn,  not  directly 
from  nature,  but  from  nature  seen  in  a  Claude  Lorraine  glass  or 
a  camera  obsciira.  The  artist  seems  to  aim  at  a  concentrated 
luminous  gloom,  an  intense  liquid  effect.  This  may  particularly 
be  observed  in  Nos.  7,  15,  35,  and  39,  but  in  many  others  to  a  less 
extent.  The  tones  are  here  subdued  many  degrees  below  what 
would  actually  be  the  tone  of  nature.  A  certain  glossy 
harmony  is  the  result,  but  it  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
truth,  and  conceals  sometimes  a  direct  clumsiness  of  touch.  In 
these  oil-studies  Mr.  Parsons  is  apt  to  place  figures,  which  are  not 
successful,  and  he  is  fond  of  a  trick  which  we  greatly  object  to. 
He  will  dress  his  figure  in  some  strong  colour,  which  he  repeats 
in  a  neighbouring  flower-bed.  A  lady  in  a  crimson  dress,  for 
instance,  will  be  sitting  close  to  a  cluster  of  peonies,  or  a  girl  in 
lilac  near  some  lilac  annual.  The  etfect  to  the  eye  is  that  she 
has  thrown  a  fragment  of  her  dress  over  the  garden-bed.  We 
indicate  these  shortcomings  with  no  desire  to  underrate  the  value 
of  Mr.  Parsons's  beautiful  work.  But  while  we  conceive  his 
water-colour  painting  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  high  order,  we  feel 
his  oil-painting  to  possess,  particularly  on  this  occasion,  crudities 
and  imperfections  which  are  emphasized  by  contrast  with  his 
lovely  work  as  an  aquarellist.  We  do  not  know  why  an  artist 
should  be  almost  always  able  to  paint  atmosphere  in  one  medium 
and  only  occasionally  in  another,  but  we  must  take  it  as  a  freak 
of  his  particular  temperament. 


THE  WEATHER. 

NOW  that  telegraphic  communication  has  been  in  great 
measure  re-established,  we  have  learned  that  the  damage 
done  by  the  storm  of  the  9th  was  more  serious  than  was  at  first 
supposed,  three  large  ships  having  been  wrecked  off"  the  south 
coast  of  Devon.  Ever  since  that  date  the  temperature  has  been 
low,  and  much  of  the  snow  in  the  south  of  England  is  still  lying. 
As  to  telegraphic  communication,  it  has  not  yet — ten  days  after 
the  storm— been  thoroughly  restored  in  the  south  of  Devonshire. 
The  movements  of  the  depressions  which  have  infiuenced  our 
weather  during  the  week  have  been  somewhat  peculiar.  On 
Thursday  (March  12)  two  distinct  cyclonic  systems  lay  near  us. 
One,  which  had  passed  up  the  Channel,  lay  with  its  centre  over 
Denmark,  while  the  other  lay  outside  Ushant  over  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  By  next  morning  (Friday)  the  former  had  entirely  passed 
away,  while  the  latter  had  moved  southwards  towards  Spain. 
On  Saturday  morning  the  last-named  disturbance  had  apparently 
crossed  southern  France  and  lay  over  Italy,  while  a  fresh  system 
had  begun  to  show  itself  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  This 
depression  took  the  unusual  course  of  travelling  due  southwards, 
while  the  ordinary  track  of  such  cyclones  would  be  over  the 
Shetlands  and  Faroes  to  northern  Norway.  On  Sunday  morning 
the  centre  had  advanced  to  near  the  north  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
by  that  evening  the  barometer  readings  along  all  the  northern  Irish 
coast  had  fallen  below  29  inches,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  map  in 
Monday's  Times.  Heavy  rain  had  set  in  in  Ireland  on  Saturday, 
and  during  Sunday  this  extended  to  most  of  England,  with  a 
strong  squally  southerly  wind.  By  Monday  morning  the  centre 
of  the  storm  had  passed  to  the  southward  of  Ireland,  and  lay  just 
outside  Scilly.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  of  pressure  the 
easterly  winds  have  again  reappeared,  and  the  weather  in  south- 
east England  has  been  as  chilly  and  disagreeable  as  it  well  could 
be.  A  return  of  snow  has  been  reported  in  several  districts,  and 
the  only  gleam  of  encouragement  which  we  can  derive  from  the 
past  week  is  that  rain  or  snow  has  :ome  at  last,  and  not  in 
tremendous  downpours,  but  in  moderate  quantities  which  have 
some  chance  of  soaking  into  the  soil  and  recharging  the  springs. 
We  ought,  however,  to  say  that  at  Leith,  on  Tuesday,  March  17, 
as  much  as  r6  inch  of  rain  fell;  but  this  quantity  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  recorded  at  any  neighbouring  station. 
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BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

ANEW  play  by  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  entitled  Father  Bona- 
parte exhibited  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  at  his  best  at  the  Olympic 
weekly  matinee  on  Thursday  afternoon.  The  plot  of  this  very 
cleverly  -written  piece  is  too  slight  for  a  three-act  drama,  and  treats 
of  the  fortunes  of  an  uncle  of  Napoleon  I.  who  leads  the  life  of  a 
worthy  old  village  abbe  in  Corsica,  whilst  his  nephew  rules 
Europe  from  Paris.  He  has  adopted  a  little  girl  he  has  found 
abandoned  on  the  doorstep  of  his  presbytery.  She  has  grown 
up  and  has  fallen  in  love  with  Stephano,  a  fisherman,  and  is 
about  to  be  married  to  him,  when  her  supposed  mother,  a  rich 
Countess,  suddenly  appears  and  claims  her.  And  now  a  fierce 
struggle  ensues  between  the  Abbe  and  her  ladyship  as  to  who 
is  to  possess  the  child,  and  we  are  reminded  again  and  again  of 
Silas  Marner  and  Daril  Uruce.  However,  all  ends  well,  Adele 
is  discovered  not  to  be  the  child  of  the  Countess,  but  of  a  peasant 
woman,  and  so  marries  her  ain' love  and  remains  to  pass  a  peace- 
ful life  with  the  Abb^  Bonaparte.  The  power  of  characteriza- 
tion displayed  in  the  sketch  of  Father  Bonaparte  is  remarkable, 
and  he  stands  out  in  much  stronger  relief  than  does  the  Abbe 
in  The  Villaije  Priest.  It  is  a  powerful  creation,  and  ^Ir.  Wilson 
Barrett  availed  himself  to  the  fullest  of  the  opportunities  it 
aflTorded  him,  and  we  have  never  seen  him  act  so  well  before. 
His  mannerisms  fell  out  of  sight  entirely  and  he  played  with 
spirit,  power,  and  pathos,  mingled  with  genuine  flashes  of  kindly 
humour. 

A  new  actor,  Mr.  Miller  Kent,  played  the  lover  Stephano — 
pronounced  titepharno  throughout,  instead  of  Stefano — and  he  is 
a  fine,  manly-looking  fellow,  who  possesses  a  very  good  method 
and  created  an  excellent  impression.  Miss  Winifred  Emery 
had  very  little  to  do  as  the  heroine,  and  Miss  Frances  Ivor  was 
the  Countess,  and  acted  an  iinnatural  part  with  dignity.  The 
play,  which  comes  very  near  being  a  fine  work,  was  well  re- 
ceived. If  the  plot  had  been  but  a  little  stronger  and  the 
dialogue  a  trifle  less  prolix,  it  would  have  made  twice  the  effect. 
As  it  is,  it  obtained  well-merited  applause. 

As  we  feared  would  happen,  Mr.  Norman  Forbes's  manage- 
ment at  the  Globe  has  scarce  been  a  brilliant  success.  It  is  of 
very  little,  indeed  of  no,  good  attempting  to  galvanize  old  suc- 
cesses. The  Farvenii  was  a  bright  play,  but  it  had  seen  its 
best  days  ten  years  ago  at  the  Court,  and  if  a  company  of 
cherubim  came  down  and  played  it,  those  who  remember  the 
original  cast  would  declare  that  the  efforts  of  the  celestial 
histrions  could  not  eclipse  their  memories  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Anson,  and  Miss  Lottie  Venne.  Therefore  was  The  Parvenu  a 
failure,  notwithstanding  a  certain  eccentric  form  of  advertisement, 
to  which  we  referred  a  week  or  so  back.  The  Globe  is  closed  until 
Easter,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  Piggott's  The  Bookmaker  will  be  revived. 

The  success  of  The  Idler  increases.  Mr.  Calmour's  graceful 
little  piece.  The  Gay  Lothario,  now  precedes  it,  but  with  a  new 
cast,  including  Mr.  Ben  Webster  and  Misses  Laura  Graves  and 
Granville,  who  acquit  themselves  charmingly.  Mr.  George 
Alexander  announced  that  at  one  of  his  early  matin6es  a  new 
play  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  entitled  The  Tenatit  of  Avoncourt,vf\\\ 
be  produced  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  heroine. 

The  merry  programme  at  the  Criterion  ends  to-night.  Next 
week — Holy  week — this  theatre  will  be  closed.  On  Easter 
Monday  The  School  for  Scandal  will  be  produced,  and  Mrs. 
Bernard  Beere  will  make  her  appearance  as  Lady  Teazle. 
Meantime  Mr.  Blakeley  has  been  so  amazingly  comical  in  Az«e 
Points  of  the  Laio,  that  it  is  universally  hoped  the  good  old- 
fashioned  farce  will  be  kept  on  as  a  lever  de  rideau  to  the  famous 
comedy  ;  and  June  next  door,  at  the  Comedy,  will  be  a  hundred 
nights  old  on  Monday  next.  It  may  shock  the  proprieties,  but  it 
is  immensely  funny  and  very  well  acted,  and  therefore  proves 
most  attractive,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  and  by  the  way  also  of  "  Mrs.  Grundy " 
herself.  The  last  four  weeks  of  The  Gondoliers  are  announced, 
and  the  new  opera  is  already  in  rehearsal.  The  pantomime  at 
Drury  Lane  will  be  withdrawn  almost  immediately  to  make  room 
for  a  revival  of  The  Ticket  of  Leave  Man,  with  Mr.  Charles  Warner 
as  Bob  Brierly. 

Ibsen  is  to  be  burlesqued,  and  great  is  the  indignation  thereat 
in  the  Ibsenite  camp.  Bogies  will  turn  into  ridicule  the  "  sacred 
drama  of  G/«o«/s,"  and  Goats;  Go-a-Hedda  will  make  fun — 

if  it  can? — oi  Hedda  Gabler.  The  burlesques  in  question  are  to  be 
published  shortly,  and  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Henry  Gibson. 
Apropos  of  Ibsen,  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  tliose  who  do  not 
bow  down  and  worship  before  this  latest  golden  calf  of  the 
Freethinking  community,  that  in  Home  La  C'asa  delta  Bainhola 
has  proved  a  disastrous  failure,  although  La  Duse,  the  most 
fascinating  of  contemporary  Italian  actresses,  performed  the  part 
of  Nora.  The  Italians  voted  the  piece  a  bore,  and  the  protatjonista 
unnatural.  True  to  their  Latin  race  instincts  they  can  con- 
done adultery,  but  they  cannot  pardon  a  mother  abandoning  her 
children ;  and  when  Nora  announced  her  intention  of  seeking 
fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  without  either  her  husband  or  her 
children,  they  hooted  and  hissed,  and  the  Casa  delta  Bambola  fell 
to  pieces  like  a  card-house  never  to  rise  again. 

It  seems  that  the  dramatic  authors  of  the  day  not  only  write 
plays,  but  "star"  themselves  as  lecturers,  with  distinguished 
critics  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  taught,  or  endeavoured  to 
do  so,  the  good  people  of  Shoreditch  on  Sunday  last  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  theatre,  and  especially  how  to  direct  their  foot- 
steps towards  the  Haymarket  to  be  edilied  by  that  singular 


example  of  filial  affection  and  duty  La  Danseuse  de  M.  Jones,  as 
the  piece  is  called  in  a  French  notice  of  the  play  which  has  been 
so  successful  at  Mr.  Tree's  theatre.  Mr.  Calmour  also  lectured 
at  the  Playgoers'  Club  on  how  he  constructs  his  plays.  He  at 
least  had  the  sense  to  praise  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Boucicault,  and 
said  very  little  about  the  Amber  Heart.  Modest  Mr.  Calmour! 
We  cannot  forbear  asking  our.selves,  "  Did  Shakspeare  and 
Sheridan  and  the  successful  dramatists  of  yore  lecture  ? — and,  oh, 
so  badly  !  "  When  one  has  the  gift  of  oratory  and  happens  to  be 
a  dramatist,  to  display  it  is  excusable ;  but  when  one  talks  very 
ordinary  twaddle,  and  in  a  fearsome  monotone,  one  had  certainly 
better  leave  this  form  of  self-advertisement  alone. 

The  Actors'  Association  which  met  at  the  Lyceum  on  Monday, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Benson,  has  the  countenance  of 
Mr.  Irving  and  xMr.  Terry.  It  is  a  clever  idea  for  actors  to  band 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  theatres  are 
clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  that  the  dressing-rooms  of  even  pro- 
vincial theatres  should  at  least  be  decent  and  wholesome,  and 
not,  as  is  only  too  often  the  case,  pestilential  dirty  holes,  from 
using  which  many  an  actor  and  actress  has  caught  fatal  ill- 
nesses. 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Thomas  Thorne  on  his  selection 
of  a  new  play  to  follow  Woodbarrow  Farm.  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jeivme  is  not  Victorien  Sardou ;  but  Mr.  Henry  J.  W.  Dam, 
the  author  of  the  new  piece,  is  not  even  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome. 
Fianumd  Deane,  produced  last  Wednesday  evening,  is  one  of  the 
poorest  plays  we  have  ever  seen,  being  both  badly  constructed 
and  badly  written.  "  Diamond  Deane  "  is  an  adventuress  who 
has  risen  from  the  gutter  to  become  the  decoy  duck  of  a  gang  of 
housebreakers.  Her  "  fancy  "  is  for  diamonds  and  an  easy  life, 
and  she  obtains  both,  and,  what  is  more,  when  found  out  by  a 
platitudinous  clergyman,  is  forgiven,  not  only  by  his  Reverence, 
but  also  by  a  silly  and  goody-goody  Scotland  Yard  detective,  of 
whom  it  can  be  safely  said  that  of  such  may  be  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  much  more  likely  the  colony  at  Oolney  Hatch.  Miss 
Young  is  the  name  by  which  this  fair  burglar  manages  to  pene- 
trate into  decent  people's  houses  to  purloin  their  jewels  and 
disturb  their  domestic  peace.  Notwithstanding  her  pathos  and 
her  tears,  she  fails  utterly  to  create  the  least  sympathy,  especially 
when  she  compromises  her  mistress  by  impersonating  her,  and  by 
the  basest  of  tricks  induces  an  imbecile  lord  who  is  in  love  with 
that  lady  to  give  her  straight  away  without  any  questions  what- 
ever a  diamond  necklace  worth  a  small  fortune  and  a  bank-note 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  Fortunately  her  confession  in  the  last 
act  to  the  clergyman,  who,  by  the  way,  believes  in  her  through 
thick  and  thin,  is  overheard,  and  thus  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
both  to  the  actors  and  spectators,  and  brings  the  play  to  a  rather 
abrupt  but  very  welcome  end.  We  are  only  too  well  acquainted 
■with  this  sort  of  whining  adventuress,  who  has  traversed  half  the 
melodramas  of  the  period,  and  is  as  familiar  as  household  words 
at  the  Surrey  and  the  Standard.  Tolerable  on  the  huge  stages  of 
Drury  Lane  and  the  transpontine  theatres,  she  is  a  perfect  nuisance 
the  moment  she  appears  in  a  bandbox  like  the  Vaudeville.  The 
clergyman,  too,  is  a  poor  edition  of  Dr.  Primrose,  and  the  detective 
is  our  friend  Hawkshaw,  who  so  funnily  combines  the  professions 
of  judge,  jury,  policeman,  confessor,  and  detective  in  a  new  dis- 
guise. The  worst  of  it  is  the  dialogue  these  worthies  have  to 
deliver  is  not  a  whit  more  witty  or  original  than  that  in  Ollen- 
dorff's famous  grammar,  and  the  Sacred  Name  is  far  too  often 
taken  in  vain.  The  piece  was  well  but  slowly  acted.  It  served 
to  introduce  an  American  actress.  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr,  who  is  a 
distinct  acquisition,  being  an  elegant-looking  young  woman,  with 
a  charming  voice,  and  a  singularly  sincere  and  engaging  manner. 
We  have  accused  Miss  Millward  of  being  stagey.  As  Miss 
Young  (Diamond  Deane)  she  acted  with  great  caution  and  excel- 
lent taste.  Hers  was  a  very  difficult  part  to  play,  but  she  acted 
it  in  a  manner  which  fairly  surprised  us.  Mr.  II.  D.  Conway 
had  not  much  to  do  in  this  domestic  squabble,  but  he  was  in- 
variably manly  and  dignified.  Mr.  Lawrence  d'Orsay,  a  very 
clever  actor,  played  so  well  the  ungrateful  part  of  the  naughty 
and  idiotic  peer  that  he  saved  several  scenes  from  collapse.  The 
detective  was  neatly  played  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Blythe.  Mr.  Fred 
Thorne,  as  that  only  too  familiar  stage  villain,  a  mysterious  thief 
disguised  as  a  butler,  made  people  laugh — which  was  a  good  deal 
more  than  his  companions  could  do,  except  in  the  wrong  places. 
Mr.  Thorne  played  the  priggish  parson  to  the  life,  but  all  the 
good  acting  in  Europe  would  fail  to  give  life  to  Diamond  Deane. 


AD  EQUITEM  INFELICEM. 

[At  Hastings  to-day  Charles  D.avis,  the  postillion  ia  charge  of  the  pair 
of  horses  attached  to  the  carriiige  contMiuing  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  fined 
20S.  and  costs  for  being  drunk.  He  lost  control  over  the  horses  on  the 
way  to  the  station  after  the  meeting  and  fell  between  the  animals.] 

OINFELIX  eques,  Davis, 
Veteri  temeto  gravis ! 
Lapsus  cur  fulsti  ?  Quare 
Inter  equos  equitare 
Quam  ut  solent  alii  mavis 

Te  laudamus  non  timentem 
Nostrum  Csesarem  vehentem  ; 

Melius  tamen,  fas  fateri, 

Te  oportuit  tueri 
Virum  pone  te  sedentem. 
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Tarn  verendum,  tamque  canim, 
Tarn  facundum,  fortem,  clarum 
Tibi  semper  erit  turpe 
Exque  tua  natis  stirpe, 
Miser,  protexisse  parum. 

Atqui  non  libenter  credam 
(Ne  te,  Davis,  forte  Isedam) 
Tibi  te  f'uisse  notum 
Tarn  immoderate  potiim 
Quum  tu.  direxisti  rhedam, 

Potius,  reor,  est  credendum 
Lapsum  tuum  tarn  deflendum 
Esse  paullo  digniorem, 
Magis  ad  magistri  morem, 
Proque  symbolo  habendum. 

Quinque  nam  tractavit  annos 
Et  Hibernos  et  Britannos 
Eques  ille,  Deo  satus, 
Am  bos,  sicut  tu,  conatus 
Simul  equitare  mannos. 

Ergo  qui  non  fert  obtusum 
Pectus  te  contemplans  fusum 
Cernet  optime  inventum 
Maximumque  documentum 
In  Politicorum  usum. 

Nec  in  culpa  fuit  vinum 
Quo  rigasti,  Davis,  sinum  : 
Ausus  enim  talia  nemo 
IS  on  inveniet  se  postremo 
Inter  equos  resupinum. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  NEW  CAMBRIDGE  SHAKSPEARE.* 

IT  was  not  only  desirable,  but  imperative,  that  the  Cambridge 
Shakspeare  should  be,  not  merely  reprinted,  but  re-edited, 
by  the  surviving  member  of  the  band  of  scholars  who  produced 
it  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  We  say  "  band " ;  for,  though  the 
edition  is  popularly  associated  with  the  names  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  G.  Clark  and  the  present  editor  only,  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  name  appears  only  as  a  contributor  to  the 
first  volume  of  the  original  edition.  Here  the  co-editor  is  Mr. 
Glover,  who  was  himself  but  mffectus  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Luard, 
called  away  by  his  duties  as  Registrary.  And  when  we  say  that 
a  new  edition  was  required,  the  very  last  thing  that  we  mean  is 
that  there  were  many  defects  to  remedy.  The  original  plan 
(which  Mr.  Wright  has  followed,  of  course  not  slavishly,  but  even 
more  strictly  than  his  predecessors)  was  sketched  out  with  such 
an  unusual  mixture  of  adequacy  and  economy,  the  execution  of 
it  was  so  thorough  and  workmanlike,  that  correction  and  altera- 
tion were  about  the  last  things  required.  Even  at  this  day,  to 
any  one  who  understands  what  literary  text-criticism  means, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  the  preface  in  which  the  original  editors 
lay  down  their  scheme.  Regardless  of  popularity,  they  construe 
the  term  "  apparatus  criticus "  in  its  straitest  sense.  They 
cut  themselves  off  at  once  and  at  a  stroke  from  that  wild  license 
of  ordinary  exegetic  annotation  of  Shakspeare  which,  as  Charles 
Austin  once  remarked  with  quaint  simplicity  to  Mr.  Lionel  Tolle- 
mache,  "  appears  to  narrow  the  mind."  Their  footnotes  were 
limited  strictly  to  various  readings,  and  the  few  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  plays  rarely  travelled  out  of  the  same  line.  Their  aim 
was  thus  to  put  before  the  reader  as  nearly  as  could  be  done  a 
perfect  text  of  Shakspeare,  and  to  leave  him  to  fill  the  margent 
for  himself  with  commentary.  We  may  not  agree  with  all  their 
minor  principles  of  construction.  Their  remarks  on  metre  assume 
with  rather  too  much  positiveness  a  theory  of  English  prosody 
which,  though  still  widely  held  and  then  thought  to  be  a  scholarly 
discovery,  is,  after  all,  a  theory  merely,  and  not  a  demonstrated  or 
demonstrable  truth.  Yet  the  practical  rule  which  they  drew 
from  this  theory  was  utterly  sound,  and  was  the  same  which 
guided  them  in  other  cases — to  wit,  never  to  alter  merely  because 
the  alteration  was  wanted  to  square  with  their  notion  of  metre 
or  of  grammar,  or  of  anything  else.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
resolve  to  print  in  modern  orthography,  which  has  excited  the 
wrath  or  regret  of  some,  commends  itself  to  us  perfectly.  There 
is  no  easier  and  no  more  hollow  and  futile  way  of  attaining  a 
reputation  for  scholarship  than  by  reproducing  capitals  and 
apostrophes,  wild  punctuation,  and  unintelligible  spelling.  Their 
object  was,  and  rightly  was,  to  construct  something  that  should 
take  rank  as  the  textus  receptus  of  Shakspeare,  and  they  did  it. 

Nevertheless,  though  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  do  work  so 
well  that  Time  cannot  make  it  bad  in  itself,  that  unfair  fighter 
can  always,  by  accumulating  new  matter,  render  it  imperfect. 
A  great  deal  has  been  done,  and  not  always  in  vain,  with  the 
text  of  Shakspeare  during  the  last  thirty  years.  In  some  cases, 
such  as  that  of  the  Perkins  Folio,  the  original  editors  were 

*  The  Wnrhs  of  Slialiespeare.  Edited  by  VV.  Aldis  Wright.  Vol.  I. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 


obliged  to  take  at  second-hand  what  they  have  now  been  able 
to  collate  at  first.  Mr.  Aldis  Wright's  labour  has  thus  been 
almost  more  severe  than  that  of  the  original  editors ;  for  he  has 
had  to  verify  the  old  notes  and  to  add  the  new,  after  sifting 
them  out.  How  well  he  has  done  it  no  one  who  knows  his 
former  work  needs  to  be  told  ;  and  perhaps  no  one  who  does  not 
can  appreciate  it.  The  additions  are  very  considerable.  With 
old  and  new  before  us,  and  taking  example  purposely  at  random, 
we  find  on  the  second  page  of  T/ie  Tempest  five  lines  or  groups  of 
lines  annotated  in  the  old,  nine  in  the  new ;  and  one  of  these 
additions  records  no  less  than  four  conjectural  variants  by  dif- 
ferent editors  which  had  not  been  inserted  in  1863.  On  a  passage 
in  T/ie  Merry  Wives  we  find  seven  entries  in  the  old,  eleven  in 
the  new,  the  amplification  of  sub-entries  being  proportional ;  and 
so  throughout.  Thus  the  apparatus  is  very  largely  increased 
without  becoming  at  all  cumbrous.  A  book  of  this  sort,  how- 
ever— and  it  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  it — 
is  a  book  for  use,  not  for  reviewing.  Containing,  as  it  does, 
nothing  except  its  general  prmciples  (which  are  not  new)  that 
can  be  called  matter  of  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to  argue 
about  in  it,  while  nothing  could  be  more  useless,  as  well  as  more 
ungracious,  than  to  search  for  conjectures  of  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  which  Mr.  Wright  may  have  either  not  cared  to  hunt  up, 
or  not  chosen  to  honour  by  insertion.  As  to  mechanical  matters, 
the  new  volumes  are  a  little  larger  than  the  old,  the  type  being 
bigger  and  more  heavily  leaded,  though  we  do  not  like  its  face 
quite  so  well.  The  separate  quarto  versions,  which  in  the  first 
edition  were  subjoined  each  to  the  folio  version  to  which  it 
corresponds,  are  to  be  grouped  in  the  last  volume  in  this.  And  so 
we  may  conclude  our  welcome  with  a  short  remark  on  something 
which  may  puzzle  the  bibliographer  of  the  future.  On  the  reverse 
of  the  title,  according  to  an  excellent  habit  which  Messrs. 
Macmillan  have  adopted,  there  is  this  note : — "  The  first  edition 
of  this  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare  was  published  in 
1863.  Second  edition  1867.  Third  edition  1891."  Yet  Mr. 
"Wright's  own  preface  is  headed  "  Preface  to  the  Second  edition," 
and  dated  1887.  Conjectural  explanations  of  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction present  themselves  with  no  great  difficulty,  but  still  it 
is  an  apparent  contradiction. 


NOVELS.* 

rpiIE  PHILADELPHIAN,  which  must  not  be  rashly  assumed 
to  be  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  is  like  the  king's 
daughter,  all  glorious  within,  its  clothing  (a  book's  binding  is 
its  clothing)  is  of  wrought  gold.  Mr.  Louis  Jennings's  three 
sumptuous-looking  volumes  contain  a  great  deal  of  reading, 
varied  and  entertaining.  The  story  is  of  the  "  detective  "  order, 
amateur  detection,  and  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by  the 
author  in  his  endeavour  to  mislead  the  reader,  and  tempt  him 
into  all  sorts  of  mistaken  conjectures  and  expectations.  The 
critical  bird  which  has  watched  these  kind  of  nets  being  spread  so 
long,  finds  them,  indeed,  vain  ;  but,  fortunately,  all  readers  are 
not  critics.  Colonel  Pendleton,  who  is  the  amateur  detective  in 
partnership  with  the  "  Philadelphian,"  Mr.  Rufus  Snapper,  is 
introduced  in  an  admirable  and  most  sympathetically  written 
chapter  descriptive  of  Virginia  before  and  after  the  devastating 
Civil  War  in  America.  The  horror  of  the  time  has  seldom  been 
more  concisely  and  graphically  presented  than  in  the  first  twenty 
pages  of  this  novel.  Broken  in  spirit  and  heart,  wounded  and 
sore,  and  only  not  ruined  in  fortune  by  the  honesty  of  Mr. 
Snapper,  his  partner  in  business,  who  has  guided  and  guarded 
his  friend's  atlairs  as  faithfully  as  his  own.  Colonel  Pendleton 
brings  his  little  daughter  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In 
this  country  the  plot  develops,  the  crime  is  committed,  and  the 
criminals  are  traced  and  tracked  to  execution.  How  all  this  is 
worked  out  will  be  best  ascertained  by  reading  the  book,  which 
is  full  of  bright  character-sketching.  Colonel  Pendleton  is  a 
delightful  specimen  of  the  chivalrous  Southern  soldier.  His  way 
of  conducting  the  arrest  of  the  murderer  Daly,  however,  which 
he  efi:ects  by  locking  himself  in  a  room  with  a  powerfully-built 
Irish  dynamiter  and  a  few  revolvers,  while  he  has  carefully 
provided  against  help  from  without,  attests  his  courage  slightly 
at  the  expense  of  his  common-sense,  or  "  horse-sense,"  as  it  seems 
they  call  it  in  high-toned  American  literary  circles.  A  very 
characteristic  touch  in  the  Colonel's  nature  is  his  half-remorse 
for  having  succeeded  in  his  detection  and  his  generous  succour 
to  the  wretched  criminal's  widow.  Another  good  point  in  Mr. 
Jennings's  character-drawing  is  in  the  indication  of  Mr.  Snapper's 
attachment  to  Edith  Pendleton,  and  the  absolute  silence  main- 
tained about  it  both  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  that  of  the 
elderly  lover.  A  word  to  Edith  would  have  for  ever  spoiled  the 
relations  of  herself  and  her  father  with  Rufus ;  yet  many  authors 
would  have  risked  it  for  the  sake  of  a  sentimental  scene.  Mr. 
Jennings  is  not  a  sentimental  writer ;  nevertheless,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  presenting  a  charming  heroine  and  some  pretty 
scenes  of  love-making  rather  than  flirtation. 

*  The  Philadelfhian.  By  Louis  John  Jennings,  M.P.  3  vols.  London : 
Hurst  &  Blaclvett.  1891. 

The  Slave  of  his  Will.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Fairlie  Cuninghame. 
London  :  Spencer  Blackett.  1891. 

The  Dower  of  Earth.  By  Ethel  Glazebrook.  3  vols.  London:  Percival 
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Colonel  Enderby  !  Every  one  knows  that,  like  the  Thane  of 
Fife,  Colonel  Enderby  had  a  wile  ;  but  here  is  Colonel  Enderby 
walking  about  Lady  Fairlie  Cuninghame's  story,  The  Slave  of 
his  Will,  in  a  perfectly  wifeless  condition.  As  far  as  that  goes, 
however,  his  state  is  the  more  gracious.  The  wife  fate  gave  his 
young  relative,  Jack  Enderby,  was  enough  to  make  every  male  of 
the  family  vow  celibacy.  Iris  was  tall,  and  white  as  any  lily,  but 
not  like  a  healthy  natural  lily.  She  was  "  a  victim  to  anffimia." 
She  was  very  languid,  seldom  spoke,  was  possessed  by  a  perpetual 
dulness,  but  so  absolutely  lovely  that  all  women  faded  in  her 
presence,  and  all  men  loved  her.  She  had,  besides,  a  very  large 
fortune.  The  story  seems  preparing  to  deal  with  the  love-atlairs 
of  Iris  and  Jack,  May,  Blanche,  Florrie,  June,  and  a  number 
of  other  harmless  young  English  persons,  when  suddenly  arrives 
upon  the  scene  that  dreaded  being,  the  hypnotist.  As  hypnotist, 
Ivan  Zellanotf  is,  of  course,  a  calculating  villain.  Iris  becomes 
at  once  Lis  victim,  gazes  on  a  magic  opal,  falls  into  trances,  runs 
helplessly  after  Ivan  in  ballrooms  and  when  skating  on  lakes,  and 
behaves  altogether  in  a  most  compromising  manner.  Ivan  is 
called  away  to  liussia  for  six  months  to  allow  time  for  Iris  to 
marry  Jack ;  but  he  returns,  and  the  compromising  behaviour 
becomes  worse.  Iris  tries  to  run  away  to  him,  and  when  prevented 
puts  pru^sic  acid  into  her  husband's  medicine  glass.  He  sees  her 
do  it  and  is  much  shocked,  naturally.  However,  he  knocks  Ivan 
on  the  head  and  then  nurses  him  to  recovery  on  his  yacht,  which 
so  touches  the  hypnotic  assassin  that  he  departs,  having  willed 
Iris  to  forget  all  about  it.  Even  then  the  reader  is  left  in  concern 
for  Jack's  future  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  painful  uncertainties  of 
his  wile  s  susceptibilities,  he  seems  to  suffer  love  for  May  Danvers, 
his  cousin,  who  is  most  pronouncedly  in  love  with  him.  Lady 
Fairlie  Cuningliame  is  much  given  to  scraps  of  French  and 
quotations.  JL'fpn't  fort  and  "  caviare  to  the  million  "  are  re- 
grettable, and  in  misquoting  "  Their  bones  are  dust.  And  their 
good  swords  are  rust.  Their  souls  are  with  the  saints  we  trust," 
the  author  only  follows,  as  usual,  the  mistaken  lead  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  who  introduced  them  thus  into  Ivanhoe  before  their 
writer  had  published  them. 

In  The  iJower  of  Earth  Miss  Ethel  Glazebrook  has  written  a 
story  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  pretty  and  sw-eet,  a  good 
deal  that  is  sentimental,  and  not  a  little  that  is  blamably  morbid. 
Stella  Graham  is  charmingly  drawn,  pure  as  a  star,  and,  withal, 
a  sweet,  gentle,  obedient  girl,  not  a  fool  either,  reads  her  Hamlet 
and  her  Tennyson,  has  lived  seventeen  years  with  her  father,  who 
is  a  gentleman,  and  has  met  men  of  culture  at  his  table.  She  is 
also  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  most  musical,  most  melan- 
choly, Fabian  Sartoris,  and  she  has  listened  to  the  wise  and  lofty 
counsels  of  Mrs.  Sartoris,  Fabian's  mother.  Stella's  own  mother 
is  dead.  She  refuses  Fabian  from  timidity  and  girlish  want  of 
self-knowledge.  Yet  when  she  is  approached  by  Mortimer 
Ashton — a  man  whose  coarse  egotism  amounts  to  brutality,  and 
shows  itself  in  every  word — she  suft'ers  herself  to  be  drawn 
into  marriage  with  him  because  he  is  a  rising  man  in  the 
political  world ;  she  is  dazzled  by  his  talent,  and  she  thinks 
it  will  please  her  father.  So  far  this  is  not  improbable. 
But,  when  a  year  or  two  of  married  life  has  proved  to 
Stella  that  her  husband  is  a  brute,  she  has  brains  enough  to 
know  that  she  must  accept  the  consequences  of  her  mistake,  and 
do  the  best  she  can  with  her  own  life  and  his,  as  far  as  she 
can  hope  to  modify  his  character.  Instead  of  which,  she  puts  on 
a  dressing-gown  over  her  night  apparel,  gets  into  a  boat  on  the 
river,  unmoors  it,  lies  down  in  the  bottom  and  takes  poison.  She 
does  not  consider  the  effect  on  her  father  of  this  action  of  his 
only  child,  nor  does  she  reflect  on  the  remarks  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  bargemen  who  will  find  her  body  in  the  morning.  It  is 
true  the  author  represents  Stella  as  half  bewildered  by  violent 
headache,  but  she  has  succeeded  in  the  previous  pages  in  showing 
us  a  girl  of  so  much  unselfish  courage,  dignity,  and  womanliness 
that  the  final  catastrophe  cannot  be  accepted  as  consistent.  The 
novel  would  have  been  much  improved  by  compression.  The 
loves  of  Georgina  Ashton,  Mr.  Farnell,  and  Mr.  Ileadlam  are 
beside  the  point  and  fail  to  interest. 

The  state  of  mind  superinduced  by  entering  a  theatre  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  act  of  a  sensational  melodrama  and  leaving 
before  the  end  of  the  last,  or  the  feelings  of  a  distracted  audience 
to  whom  a  band  of  fiendish  actors  are  playing  a  charade  which 
has  no  word,  are  calm  conviction  compared  to  the  sensations 
awakened  by  the  perusal  of  Not  a  Moment  to  Spare.  Conundrums 
are  not  in  it.  It's  the  most  agitating  thing  possible.  People 
rush  wildly  around,  saying  excited  things  to  each  other,  and 
not  only  can  the  reader  form  no  idea  of  what  they  mean,  but  he 
has  the  added  unsettlement  of  the  suggestion  that  they  don't  know 
themselves  and  that  the  author  doesn't  know.  No  one  knows. 
You  turn  the  first  volume  round  to  examine  the  back,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  must  be  the  second  ;  but  it  isn't.  There  is  a 
murder.  One  can  cling  for  safety  to  that  one  central  fact ;  but 
the  rush  of  people,  the  blizzard  of  wild  and  hurling  words,  the 
general  elemental  incoherence  which  prevails,  render  comprehen- 
sion impossible,  and  there  is  "  not  a  moment  to  spare  "  to  stop 
and  think.  Mr.  Hugh  Coleman  Davidson  is,  as  the  title-page  of 
the  present  story  states,  the  author  of  a  work  called  Mad,  or 
Married  ?  In  his  latest  production  the  people  are  not  married, 
though  one  is  a  widow.    But  they  are  all  indubitably  mad. 


AUISTOTLE  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  ATHENS.* 

THERE  appears  to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  volume 
— the  first  announcement  of  which  excited  so  much  atten- 
tion some  weeks  ago — we  really  have  in  part  one  of  the  most 
often  cited  among  the  lost  books  of  antiquity,  the  compendium  of 
Athenian  history  and  constitutional  law,  which  passed  in  the 
ancient  schools  as  the  work  of  Aristotle.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  severally  form  as  to  the  share  of  the  philosopher  in  this  (or 
any  other)  of  his  works,  it  will  be  convenient  not  to  alter  the 
ascription,  which  probably  signifies  the  truth  at  all  events  to 
this  extent,  that  the  manual  before  us  did  appear  at  Athens  under 
high  sanction  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and 
represents  what  the  best  Athenian  authorities  then  believed  about 
the  past  of  their  city  and  what  they  thought  most  important  in 
the  present. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  will  be  sad  reading  for  those  who 
retain  faith  in  "  that  vast  Missisippi  of  falsehood  called  history." 
It  may  perhaps  not  add  very  much  to  our  stock  of  certainties,  but 
it  must,  or  at  least  should,  have  a  great  efl'ect  in  reducing  them. 
Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  relation  of  this  writer 
to  that  corner-stone  of  dogmatic  constructors,  the  absolute 
authority  of  Thucydides. 

If  there  was  any  Athenian  transaction  of  which  we  might 
suppose  ourselves  sufficiently  informed,  it  was  the  assassination 
of  Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisistratus,  and  the  deaths  of  the  "patriots  " 
Ilarniodius  and  Aristogeiton.  It  is  true  that  the  worship  paid  to 
these  heroes  by  the  next  generation  must  have  multiplied  rather 
than  improved  the  testimony  to  their  deed.  But  against  this 
was  to  be  set  the  guarantee  of  Thucydides,  here,  if  anywhere, 
beyond  impeachment.  Thucydides,  the  founder  of  critical  history, 
whose  name  is  a  proverb,  and  justly,  for  care  and  probity,  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  introduce  this  story  and  the  sequel,  on  the 
express  ground  that  he  is  able  to  correct  by  research  the  errors 
of  rumour  and  to  illustrate  the  superiority  of  methodical  inquiry. 
It  had  indeed  been  noticed  (by  Grote,  for  example)  that  in  this 
very  place,  so  far  as  Thucydides  has  given  us  not  merely  his 
results  but  his  reasons,  these  reasons  are  not  very  strong  but 
only  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  mind  then  making  the 
first  unaided  efi'ort  towards  scientific  precision.  But  neverthe- 
less, considering  that  Thucydides  may  even  have  received  direct 
the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses  ;  that  he  cites,  and  had  therefore 
searched  for,  such  documentary  evidence  as  there  was  ;  and  that 
he  viewed  his  evidence  and  conclusions  with  complacency ;  it  was 
natural  to  think  that  his  account,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  was 
as  near  perfection  as  we  could  ever  expect  to  come  ;  it  was 
natural  to  prize  the  story  as  "  especially  invaluable,  inasmuch  as 
all  of  it  comes  from  Thucydides." 

But  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  the  means  of  answering  an 
important  question.  To  what  extent  did  Thucydides  convince 
those  to  whom  his  criticisms  were  addressed  ?  The  seed  of  his 
method  fell  in  a  fruitful  soil,  and  produced,  in  the  century  which 
we  may  put  between  his  work  and  the  Aristotelian,  a  whole  crop 
of  investigators  and  narrators.  They  had,  or  at  least  may  have 
had,  what  we  certainly  have  not,  the  power  of  repeating  and 
pushing  further  the  research.  The  result  is  now  before  us — the 
story  of  Ilarmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  as  it  had  shaped  itself  in 
Athens  after  two  or  three  generations  of  literary  controversy, 
the  traces  of  which  are  plainly  visible  in  the  Aristotelian  text. 
How  did  it  then  stand  with  the  unimpeachable  authority  of 
Thucydides  ? 

Precisely  as  we  ought  to  have  expected.  The  critics  of  Athens  did 
not  find  that  Thucydides,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  had  been 
able  to  come  at  the  truth  in  a  single  stride.  So  far  from  holding 
that  his  account  could  not  be  improved,  they  over-ruled  him  on 
almost  every  detail  of  the  story.  They  granted  him  indeed  his 
cherished  discovery  that  Hippias,  not  Hipparchus,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Peisistratus  and  chief  personage  after  his  death,  but  they 
conceded  scarcely  anything  more.  Two  genuine  and  bona  fide 
accounts  of  the  same  incident  could  scarcely  differ  more  than 
those  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  here  do.  According  to  the  new 
history,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  tragedy,  and  the  cause  of 
the  whole,  was  a  personage  not  even  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  it  by  Thucydides.  Both  specify  the  Insult  which  provoked 
the  assassination,  and  quite  differently  ;  both  describe  the  relative 
situations  of  the  persons  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  and  reversely. 
Thucydides  says  there  were  "not  many"  conspirators;  Aristotle 
that  there  were  "  many."  Above  all,  Thucydides  gives  a  dramatic 
picture  of  the  way  in  which  Hippias  escaped  the  fate  of  his  brother 
and  detected  those  who  were  in  the  secret ;  it  is  the  most 
striking  part  of  his  story ;  Aristotle  calmly  dismisses  the  whole 
of  it  as  "  the  alleged  story  "  but  "  false,'"  and  founds  his  rejection 
upon  an  argument  of  much  better  quality  than  those  of  his 
predecessor.  After  this  it  is  but  natural  to  find  that,  when  we 
come  to  transactions  respecting  which  Thucydides,  as  compared 
with  his  successors,  had  no  probable  advantage,  his  authority  goes 
apparently  for  nothing.  The  account  now  given  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  counter-revolution  in  411  B.C.,  though  mutilated  by  time 
and  negligence,  seems  to  have  been  based  on  documents  for  want 
of  which  the  parallel  portion  of  Thucydides  is  not  only  incom- 
plete but  altogether  erroneous. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us,  and  certainly 

*  ^  h.6r]vaiu>v  WokiTi'ia.  Aristntlenn  the  Constitution  of  Athens  Edited 
by  F.  G.  Kun^-im,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdi'.len  College,  Oxford,  Assistant  in 
the  Dtpartment  of  Alanusciipts,  British  Museum.  I'rintcd  by  order  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum.    Sold  at  the  Museum,  &.c.  1891. 
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nothiDg  to  detract  from  tlie  honour  and  gratitude  due  to  the  first 
beginner  of  sound  inquiry.  He  was  doubtless  all  that  he  could 
be.  But  it  will  be  curious  to  see  how  many  writers,  impatient 
of  an  uncertainty,  will  continue  to  say  that  this  or  the  other 
statement  about  things  which  we  cannot  possibly  judge 
must  needs  be  true  because  it  is  made  by  Thucydides.  Eightly 
or  wrongly,  but  upon  grounds  which  we  cannot  review,  the 
critics  of  Athens  decided  otherwise ;  and,  in  a  negative  sense, 
their  conclusion  is  for  us  sufficient. 

In  connexion  with  this  ancient  controversy  over  the  story  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  we  may  say  further  what  needs 
to  be  said  respecting  the  work  of  the  editor.  It  would  of  course 
be  extremely  unfair  to  criticize  it  by  the  common  standard  either 
of  texts  or  of  commentaries.  In  such  a  case  the  first  publication, 
unless  the  public  were  kept  waiting  for  an  unconscionable  time, 
is  sure  to  be  full  of  remediable  defects.  The  editor  was  right  in 
producing  promptly  such  a  text  as  he  could,  and  was  fairly  entitled 
to  make  on  it  such  remarks  as  he  had  time  for.  But  we  feel  bound, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  a  second  edition  differing  very 
little  from  the  first,  to  say  plainly  that  the  limit  of  this  peculiar  in- 
dulgence has  now  been  reached ;  and  that,  before  the  book  is  allowed 
to  appear  again,  the  whole,  and  the  notes  particularly,  should  be 
rigorously  revised.  Of  its  present  condition  let  this  be  a  specimen. 
We  have  noticed  above  that  a  certain  act,  attributed  by  Thucy- 
dides to  Hipparchus,  is  in  the  new  treatise  assigned  to  another 
son  of  Peisistratus,  surnamed  Thessalus.  The  commentary,  to 
escape  the  scandal  of  this  "  impossible  "  disagreement,  proposes  to 
force,  or  rather  to  misconstrue,  the  perfectly  plain  words  of 
Aristotle  ;  and  yet  the  note  in  which  this  is  proposed  is  followed 
by  half  a  dozen  others,  in  which  it  is  shown  quite  truly  that 
Aristotle  disagrees  with  Thucydides  on  several  other  points  in  the 
story  as  important  as  tlie  first,  or  more  so,  and  on  one  point 
actually  cites  his  version  in  order  to  contradict  it.  Why  then 
is  it  "  impossible  "  that  they  should  disagree  about  Thessalus 
too  ?  In  the  case  of  a  deliberate  work  we  should  know  what  to 
say  of  such  an  argument ;  in  this  case  we  think  it  excusable  once  ; 
but  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  see  that  it  has  been  printed  a 
second  time  ;  and  certainly  neither  this  note,  nor  others  like  it, 
ought  ever  to  be  printed  again. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  treatise  contains  or  contained  a 
sketch  of  the  Athenian  constitution  under  the  restored  democracy 
of  403  B.C.,  which  the  author  regards  as  the  end  of  "  the  changes." 
Here  the  interest  is  of  a  difterent  kind.  Our  knowledge  of  such 
matters  has  hitherto  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  second-hand 
informants,  compilers  of  lexicons,  abstracts,  and  the  like,  who 
were  known,  or  with  reason  believed,  to  have  drawn  upon  the 
treatise  now  discovered.  Considering  that  their  accounts,  or  the 
extant  scraps  of  them,  ai"e  often  intrinsically  such  as  to  provoke 
curiosity  and  suspicion  much  more  than  belief,  it  may  be  con- 
ceived how  much  entertainment  is  to  be  found  in  comparing 
them  with  their  original.  We  can  give  only  one  specimen  of 
this  sport,  but  we  can  promise  that  it  shall  afibrd  some  amuse- 
ment.   It  refers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  The  Eleven. 

The  functions  of  The  Eleven,  as  every  one  knows,  were  chiefly 
executive,  the  safe-keeping  of  accused  persons  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  condemned  by  the  courts.  It  has  also  been  known 
that  The  Eleven  were  for  some  purposes  themselves  a  court,  and 
had  even  in  certain  cases  power  to  award,  as  well  as  to  inflict, 
the  penalty  of  death.  But  the  limit  of  this  power  has  been  a 
doubtful  matter,  inasmuch  as  the  rule  given  by  our  inforoiaats 
seemed  to  be  more  suitable  to  some  childish  fairy-land,  to  the 
courts  of  Paphlagonia,  for  example,  under  King  Valoroso 
XXIV.,  than  to  any  place  or  people  in  the  work-a-day  world. 
Eobbers,  thieves,  and  brigands,  it  was  said,  might  be  con- 
demned and  put  to  death  by  The  Eleven,  if  they  pleaded  guilty ; 
but  if  they  pleaded  not  guilty,  they  must  be  sent  before  an 
ordinary  court.  It  certainly  seemed  amazing  that  the  Athenians 
should  have  made  and  maintained,  and  that  their  historians 
should  have  cared  to  record,  a  regulation  which  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  could  have  no  effect,  and  in  the  thousandth 
case  would  probably  lead  to  the  summary  execution  of  an 
innocent  idiot.  However  there  was  the  statement  in  the  lexico- 
graphers, and  presumably  therefore  in  Aristotle,  as  plain  as  could 
be  (we  are  indebted  to  the  editor  for  the  references) : — ol 
evSfKa  Tovs  .  .  .  dv8pairo8ia-Tas  OfxaXoynvurai  fj.ev  dnoKTLVvvovtriv, 
aVTikeyovTas  fie  fladyovatv  els  to  biKa(TTr)pu>v,  and  again,  ol 
€vSeKa  .  .  .  dTrrjycu  dv8panodt(TTds,  el  fieu  iijxoXoyolev  davaToicrovTes, 
e:  de  nfj,  elad^ovres  eh  rd  SiKaa-Trjpia. 

Now  in  Cap.  52  of  the  new  treatise  we  have  undoubtedly 
the  common  source  of  these  two  statements ;  and  this  is  what 
Aristotle  said  : — Kadiardai  Se  kul  tovs  efSera  KKrjpooTovs,  eTTifxe- 
\rf(jOjxevovi  rS>v  ev  Ta>  ?ieap.u:T-qpi(o,  Koi  tovs  anayojxevovs  KkenTas 
KoX  TOVS  avSpanoduTTas  Kal  tovs  Xanro^vTas,  av  fiiv  o/xoXoyojcri, 
6avdT(0  ^r]fiiu>(T0VTas,au  S'  dfi(j)i(Tl3r]TSjaiv,el(Td^ovras  els  to  btKacrTripiov, 
K.T.X.  But  this  (though  the  editor  does  not  perceive  it)  is  quite 
another  thing  !  This  is  no  useless  folly,  but  an  intelligible  provi- 
sion, which  throws  an  interesting  light  upon  the  society  for  which 
it  was  enacted.  The  English  of  it  is  this — "There  are  also  ap- 
pointed by  lot  officers  called  T/ie  Eleven,  whose  functions  are  to 
take  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  arrested  for 
thieving,  robbery,  or  brigandage,  to  inflict,  if  they  are  unanimous, 
the  penalty  of  death,  or,  if  they  disagree,  to  bring  them  before 
the  ordinary  court,"  &c.  The  purpose  is  as  plain  as  the  meaning. 
The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  their  jealousy  of  officials,  thought 
it  necessary  to  provide,  under  safeguards,  for  the  execution  of 
certain  offenders  without   the   smallest  delay.     In  modern 


times  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  even  the  most  dangerous  rriminali 
can  be  kept  till  he  is  wanted.  In  Athens  the  prison,  as  we 
know,  was  by  no  means  impassable ;  and  the  power  of  a  leading 
robber,  both  in  money  and  men,  was  immensely  greater,  as- 
compared  with  "  the  resources  of  civilization,"  than  it  is  now. 
It  was  not  thought  fit  that  a  man  who  had  notoriously  been  the 
terror  of  Cithseron  for  years  should,  if  once  captured,  have  a 
single  day  in  which  to  practise  on  his  custodians  or  communicate 
with  his  gang.  The  Eleven  therefore  were  empowered  to  execute 
him  forthwith,  if  they  viere  unanimous — a  condition  which,  con- 
sidering that  every  one  of  them  was  responsible  with  his  own 
life  to  the  popular  tribunals,  was  more  than  sufficient  security 
against  the  abuse  of  their  discretion. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  (as  we  can)  the  process  by  which  the 
sense  of  Aristotle  was  converted  into  the  nonsense  of  the  lexicons. 
The  original  text  is  clear,  the  ambiguity  of  tiv  6fio\oyS>aiv  (if 
they  confess  or  agree)  being  removed  by  the  opposition  of  av  dfx- 
(pialSTjTwa-iv  {if  they  differ),  which  is  applicable  to  the  tribunal 
only  and  not  to  the  prisoner.  Nearest  to  the  text  is  the  form  ft 
SixoXoyo'iev  .  .  .  el  8e  /xrj,  which  admits  the  true  meaning,  but  is 
ambiguous,  since  dfx(j)ia-j3r]Telv  is  no  longer  there  to  exclude  the 
misunderstanding  of  ofioXoyelv.  Here  then  was  a  trap  for  the 
stupid  person,  who  soon  came  along  and  went  in,  producing  the 
third  form,  ofioXoyovvTas  fiev  .  .  .  dvTiKeyovTas  8e,  which  is  as 
clear  as  it  is  ridiculous.  And  on  such  are  our  histories  founded ! 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  any  further.  It  will  be  the  work 
of  some  time  and  many  hands  to  estimate  fully  the  value  and 
authority  of  the  new  treatise.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Aristotle, 
or  the  Aristotelian,  is  not  impeccable  any  more  than  another. 
For  example,  we  should  certainly  charge  him  prima  facie  with, 
very  loose  statements  about  the  affair  of  Arginusse,  and  should 
postpone  his  version  to  that  of  the  much-abused  Xenophon.  For 
the  present  it  is  enough  to  thank  the  authorities  of  the  Museum 
for  their  discovery  and  the  edition  with  a  gratitude  which  looks 
both  ways  and  expects  the  favours  to  come. 


LADIES  ON  HORSEBACK.* 

THE  author  of  this  book  was  once  almost  moved  to  tears  by 
the  appearance  of  some  two  hundred  lady  riders  at  a  meet 
of  the  hounds  at  which  the  Empress  of  Austria  was  expected, 
near  Dublin.  Her  "  very  soul  was  sorry."  It  is  true  that  a  few 
were  turned  out  to  perfection  ;  but  the  majority  presented  a 
heart-rending  spectacle.  "  Such  horses,  such  saddles,  such  rusty 
bridles,  such  riding-habits,  hats,  whips,  and  gloves ;  and,  above 
all,  such  coiffures  !  "  Were  things  like  tliis  in  other  places  ?  she 
asked  herself;  and  what  was  more  to  the  purpose,  she  determined 
to  find  out.  She  went  to  London  to  Rotten  Row  : — ■"  went,  and 
gazed,  took  notes,  and  was  not  satisfied."  She  "  found  the  style 
of  riding  decidedly  bad,  while  that  of  dressing  was  incomparably- 
worse."  A  little  later,  at  a  country-house  near  Shrewsbury,  the 
spirit  of  authorship  entered  into  her,  and  the  result  has  been  Ladies 
on  Ilorsehacl:,  and  other  books.  Unfortunately,  she  says,  "  the 
things  of  which  they  treat  are  gone  from  my  eyes ;  for,  alas !  I 
can  ride  no  more."  If  she  can  no  longer  ride,  we  hope  she  may 
still  be  able  to  write  about  riding ;  for  she  has  considerable 
knowledge,  as  well  as  experience,  of  her  subject,  and  she  tells  just 
enough  anecdotes — not  too  many — in  a  bright  and  lively  style. 
The  illustrations,  taken  from  her  own  rough  drawings,  if  not 
altogether  perfect  as  works  of  art,  have  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and 
fun  in  them. 

Mrs.  O'Donoghue  very  properly  makes  it  an  axiom  that  with- 
out courage  it  is  impossible  to  become  a  horsewoman.  "  If  you 
are  a  coward,  your  horse  will  soon  find  it  out,  and  will  laugh  at 
you  ;  for  horses  can  and  do  laugh  when  they,  what  is  usually 
termed,  'gammon'  their  riders."  She  must  have  been  no  coward 
herself,  judging  from  her  own  accounts,  for  she  tells  us  that  she 
rode  a  horse  which  "  simply  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
ridden "  by  anybody  except  herself,  over  the  three  steeplechase 
courses  of  Pimchestown,  Fairyhouse,  and  Baldoyle,  without  a 
blunder,  and  apparently  in  cold  blood.  On  another  occasion, 
when  riding  a  runaway  horse,  she  "resolved  to  breast  him"  at 
a  stone  wall,  which  was  "subsequently  measured"  to  be  six  and 
a  half  feet  high.  Fortunately,  Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue  is  not  the 
only  witness  to  her  own  skill  and  popularity.  She  quotes  a 
letter  which  appeared  in  a  certain  journal,  containing  the  follow- 
ing remark  about  her : — "  There  are  few  men  in  Ireland  (if  one), 
worth  being  called  such,  who  would  not  willingly  lay  down  their 
own  lives  rather  than  imperil  the  safety  of  one  so  universally 
beloved."  Whatever  the  men  would  do,  a  boy  in  Ireland  im- 
perilled her  safety  with  less  hesitation.  The  hounds  ran  over  a 
bog,  and  he  called  out  to  her  to  "  go  on,"  as  it  was  "  hard  at  the 
bottom."  She  had  not  gone  far  when  her  horse  "  got  stuck."  As 
her  "  struggling  steed  was  momentarily  sinking  lower,  and  the 
shades  of  evening  were  rapidly  closing  in,"  she  shouted  to  the  boy 
in  tones  of  bitter  remonstrance  : — "  You  told  me  this  was  hard 
at  the  bottom."  "  And  so  it  is,"  replied  the  boy  ;  "  but  you're  not 
half  way  to  the  bottom  yet." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  girls  ought  not  to  begin  to  ride 
until  they  are  sixteen.  Some  people  think  differently.  Indeed, 
we  should  imagine  that  few  authorities  would  agree  with  Mrs. 

*  Ladles  on  Horsebacli.  By  Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue.  New  and  revise,d 
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O'Donogbue  on  this  point.  She  tells  us  that  neither  the  Empress 
of  Austria  nor  hor  sister,  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  cared  "  about 
riding  until  comparatively  late  in  life."  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
does  not  prove  her  theory.  There  are  certain  expressions  with 
regard  to  the  make  and  shape  of  a  horse  which  are  familiar  to 
everybody ;  but  we  read  here  for  the  first  time  of  "  healthy 
liocks,"  nor  were  we  aware  that  a  horse  should  have  "  loose, 
swinging  flanks."  Since  the  celebrated  flat-racers.  Acme,  Orbit, 
Bismarck,  and  Gloriation  went  to  Soutli  America  we  have  not 
followed  their  careers  very  closely ;  and  it  is  news  to  us  to  hear 
that  they  have  become  "  chasers."  The  author  advises  her  pupils 
in  riding  at  "  a  river  "  to  give  their  horses  their  heads.  On  this 
side  of  St.  George's  Channel  we  either  turn  their  heads  and  go 
round  by  a  bridge,  or  make  them  swim  across ;  for  we  never 
aspire  to  jumping  anything  wider  than  a  brook  in  this  country. 
Ladies  are  told  to  keep  about  six  yards  behind  their  pilots  out 
hunting.  We  must  admit  that  we  should  like  another  yard  or 
two  between  us  and  our  charge  :  but  perhaps  we  may  be  unduly 
nervous.  Then  ladies  should,  if  possible,  have  another  "  friend  " 
to  ride  behind  them.  His  duty  will  be  to  pull  up  if  they  fall, 
and  prevent  anybody  else  from  jumping  upon  them.  Now  we 
should  like  to  have  a  friend  between  us  and  the  lady  to  perform 
the  same  kind  office. 

The  suggestions  for  dress  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  Ladies 
"  inclined  to  stoutness  "  are  rightly  advised  "  to  keep  the  bust 
from  spreading  under  the  arms " ;  a  "  rider  of  matronly  form  " 
ought  "  not  to  wear  a  large  expanse  of  light  waistcoat,"  and  "  a 
stout  young  girl "  should  also  be  careful  in  her  attire.  Those 
interested  in  the  subject  may  read  here  of  the  "  unteilable " 
miseries  of  certain  articles  of  clothing  "  that  can  ruck  up." 
If  a  lady's  hunting-boots  get  soaked  through,  she  is  to  till  them 
to  the  tops  with  raw  oats,  and  they  will  be  quite  dry  and  in 
good  shape  by  the  next  morning.  This  reminds  us  that  the 
author  says  she  has  been  laughed  at  for  recommending  people 
to  feed  their  horses  on  cooked  oats.  "\Ve  have  never  tried  this 
plan  ourselves,  nor  are  we  sure  that  we  should  care  to  do  so ; 
but  we  may  observe  that  we  know  a  Master  of  hounds  who  feeds 
all  his  hunters  upon  cooked  oats,  and  with  great  success.  Most 
■books  upon  riding  are  open  to  criticism,  and  we  do  not  say  that 
Ladies  on  Horseback  is  a  solitary  exception ;  nevertheless,  we 
may  congratulate  Mrs.  Power  O'Donogliue  on  her  well-meant 
endeavours  to  teach  ladies  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  she 
calls  "  the  noblest  of  God's  created  things." 


]SOVELS.* 

FRENCH  and  German  novels  in  translation  are  seldom  quite 
satisfactory,  for  translation  is  a  difficult  art,  requiring  con- 
■siderable  powers  and  skill.  The  Lost  Manuscript  is  in  this  respect 
above  the  average.  It  is  fairly  good  English,  and  the  German 
idioms  are  translated  just  sufficiently  literally  to  keep  up  in  some 
slight  degree  the  foreign  flavour  of  the  original.  For,  if  a  novel 
is  translated,  more  especially  in  the  conversational  parts,  into 
entirely  English  idiom,  one  tends  to  forget  the  nationality  of  the 
speakers,  and  with  it  their  modes  of  thought.  The  present  trans- 
lation is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  in  these  respects.  The  novel 
itself  seems  to  us  somewhat  spun  out  and  weak  in  structure,  and 
its  great  length — it  contains  about  a  thousand  pages  of  small 
print — combined  with  its  somewhat  attenuated  interest,  suggests 
the  need  of  a  certain  compression.  But  the  story  gives,  on  the 
"whole,  a  pleasant  and  interesting  picture  of  life  in  a  German 
University  town,  of  the  vagaries  of  its  students,  and  their  feelings 
towards  their  Professors.  The  reverential  awe  which  these 
receive  from  their  pupils  would  be  an  excellent  example  to  our 
English  youth  at  the  Universities,  who  do  not,  we  fear,  think  of 
their  tutors  with  a  similar  respect.  The  shy,  somewhat  loutish 
Student,  who,  on  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  Professor's  wife, 
.pours  forth  his  sorrows  into  her  ample  bosom,  and  subsequently 
writes  verses  to  her,  is  a  type  new  to  us.  Again,  the  descriptions 
of  life  in  a  petty  German  Court  are  interesting,  and  the  solemnity 
with  which  its  splendours,  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  ceremonial  of 
the  great  Courts  of  Europe,  are  described,  is  at  times  almost 
comic.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  pleasantly  naive 
and  iresh,  full  of  a  charming  simplicity.  For  instance,  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  at  a 
German  University  is  perfectly  delightful  in  its  old-fashioned 
expression :— "  Any  one  who  would  know  the  Professor  at  his 
best  should  see  him  sitting  surrounded  by  his  students,  the 
mature  man  amidst  blossoming  youth,  the  teacher  among  his 
admiring  scholars."  "  Admiring  scholars  "  is  good.  Again  we 
•commend  this  delightful  spirit  of  reverence  and  love  to  our  own 
Universities.  The  book  is  relieved  at  times  by  touches  of  humour, 
&s,  for  instance,  the  following  fascinating  stave  : — ■ 
Xantippe  was  a  cross  mean  thing, 

No  peace  her  husband  had  ; 
But  Xerxes  was  a  Persian  king, 
And  be  was  just  as  bad. 

*  The  Lnxt  Manuscript,  By  Gustay  Freytag.  2  vols.  Chicago :  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

Ladi/  Mvrton.  By  J-  C.  Heywood.  2  vols.  London  and  Kew  York  : 
Bums  &  Gates. 

A  Winters  Tale.  By  Mary  E.  Mann.  2  vols.  London:  Eichard 
Bentle}'  &  Son.  1891. 

A  Bitter  Birthright.  By  Dora  Russell.  3  vols.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett.  1891. 

Stephen  El/icntfs  Daufjhter.  By  Mrs.  J.  11.  Needell.  3  vols.  London 
and  Xew  York.:  Warne  &  Co.  1891. 


We  have  spoken  of  the  good  points  of  the  book.  There  remains 
one  more  virtue  to  mention,  a  virtue  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  publisher — namely,  that  it  has  gone  through  seven- 
teen editions  in  its  native  tongue.  Its  vices  lie  mainly  in  the 
multitude  of  trivialities  through  which  the  reader  has  to  travel, 
which  weigh  down  the  book  with  useless  matter  and  spoil  the 
unity  of  the  whole  by  imparting  a  pettiness  to  the  interest  of  the 
work.  As  to  the  title,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that  by  the 
time  we  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  book  we  took  not  the  faintest 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  "  lost  manuscript."  The  denouement 
is  spoilt  by  the  vast  amount  of  irrelevant  matter  that  preceded  it. 
Finally,  the  binding  of  the  book  is  meritorious,  and  for  those  who 
care  for  such  decorations  the  blue  line  round  the  text  on  each 
page  will  doubtless  prove  an  additional  attraction. 

On  the  second  page  of  Lady  Mertov  occurs  the  following  re- 
markable passage  anent  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  : — 

What  a  Succession!  nearly  fifty  years  older  th.an  the  Colosseum;  only 
about  sixty  years  younger  than  the  Pantheon  ;  extending  back  to  the  days 
of  the  last  Jewish  High  Priest,  and  the  last  Sacriiice  in  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  ;  having  half  the  age  of  time  since  the  call  of  Abram  less 
sixteen  years  ;  half  as  old  as  the  Deluge  less  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  ;  and  only  sevcnty-tive  years  younger  than  one-third  the  age  of  the 
world  since  the  creation  of  Adam  according  to  the  popular  chronology. 

We  may,  indeed,  say  what  a  Succession  !  though  why  all  this 
learned  exactitude  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Deluge  and  the 
creation  of  Adam  "  according  to  the  popular  chronology "  is 
obtruded  upon  us  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Setting  aside  the 
style  of  the  passage,  however — a  very  fair  example  of  the  writer's 
English — this  passage  gives  tlie  keynote  of  the  book,  which  deals 
with  the  doublings  and  strivings  of  an  English  Baronet  and  his 
wife  on  their  journey  from  Protestantism  to  lloman  Catholicism, 
being  converted  thereto  by  the  "'  honest  logic  "  of  an  American 
acquaintance.  The  arguments  of  this  American,  by  name  Mr. 
Tellifer,  occupy  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  book,  and 
are  highly  technical  and  wearisome.  Besides  these  characters 
there  are  some  others — a  young  man,  a  sensitive  child,  a  rebel- 
lious girl,  a  Mr.  Pocus,  and  others  who  serve  to  give  a 
semblance  of  incident  and  action  to  what  is  really  a  religious 
tract  and  exercise  in  dialectics,  varied  and,  so  to  speak,  punc- 
tuated by  an  incongruous  coarseness  of  phrase  and  idea.  The 

English  Baronet  habitually  d  ns  people  in  the  presence  of  his 

wife,  and  Mr.  Tellifer  U.S.A.'s  wit  is  of  the  poorest  and  the 
crudest.  In  the  first  fifty  pages  the  author,  besides  the  astound- 
ing paragraph  quoted  above,  speaks  of  "  inerrable  British  pride," 
"  the  dominant  necessity  of  propagating  her  kind  in  a  spiritual 
way" — whatever  that  may  mean — and,  lastly,  pens,  on  p.  51, 
the  following  highly  mysterious  sentence  : — "  Mary's  rare  anima- 
tion when  witli  him,  her  indiscreet  revealing  colour  babbling 
secrets  like  a  precocious  child."  There  are  many  more  of  these 
gems  scattered  through  the  book,  and  anybody  who  cares  for  this 
kind  of  thing  may  read  it.  Nothing  but  the  severest  sense  of 
duty  made  us  read  it  thrGugh.  The  author's  work,  however,  is 
admired  in  America,  and  he  seems  to  liave  written  verse  which 
was  well  received  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  We  can  well 
imagine  that  he  has  written  something  better  than  the  novel 
before  us. 

To  turn  from  the  dreary  nonsense  of  Lady  Merton  to  Mrs. 
Mann's  novel  is  exceedingly  refreshing.  A  Winter  s  Tale  is  quite 
a  delightful  story.  The  plot  is  slight,  but  the  workmanship  deli- 
cate throughout,  like  a  fine  ivory  carving.  With  a  few  light 
illustrative  touches  she  causes  each  of  her  characters  to  live — 
the  dialogue  has  the  sparkle  and  crispness  of  light  everyday 
badinage,  which,  in  domestic  life,  we  know  and  love  better  than 
polished  epigram.  Erica  Birch,  the  heroine,  with  her  dread 
of  "  thunderstorms,  tipsy  men,  and  horned  cattle,"  is  a  charm- 
ing girl,  very  refreshing  to  read  about  in  these  strong-minded 
days.  Hugh  Barty,  too,  her  big  burly  lover,  with  his  "  great 
talent  for  silence,"  is  a  very  good  fellow,  and  excellently  drawn, 
while  the  garrulous,  artless  old  father  is  very  natural  and  pleas- 
ing. Altogether,  it  is  a  thoroughly  jo/Msaw^  book  to  read.  There 
is  not  a  really  disagreeable  person  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
poor  madman  Harcourt,  and  the  author  has  very  wisely  touched 
only  slightly  on  the  parts  which  might  have  been  made  by  a  less 
skilful  hand  into  something  very  like  a  police  romance  or  common 
detective  story.  The  book  is  thoroughly  kindly,  as  well  as 
artistic.  All  the  little  touches  are  delicate  and  instinct  with  life, 
without  being  in  any  way  forced.  Take,  for  instance,  old  Mrs. 
Bye's  remark  about  her  dead  daughter.  "  I  ha'  done  as  well  as  I 
could  afi'ord,"  she  says  ;  "  me  and  a  neighbour  sat  up  all  night  a 
making  the  shroud — tha's  an  expensive  bit  of  flannel,  as  you 
see  yourself,  miss,  but  I  meant  my  poor  girl  to  have  the  best 
while  she's  above  ground — after  that  the  Lord  must  see  to  her." 
How  the  book  ends  we  leave  our  readers  to  learn  for  themselves. 
I'recisely  why  the  story  is  called  A  Winters  Tale  we  have  not 
discovered,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  a  little  bold  to  choose  a  Shak- 
spcariau  title.  Still,  What's  in  a  name  ?  Suffice  it  that  A  Winter's 
Tale  is  a  very  charming  novel. 

It  is  distressing  to  have  to  turn  from  it  to  A  Bitter  BirtJi- 
riyht,  from  the  brisk  freshness  of  a  country  house  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  police-court,  and,  may  we  add  ?  the  style  of  a 
police  report.  The  men  and  women  who  wander  through  the  pages 
of  it  have  no  characters — they  have  only  habits,  and  these  are,  in 
a  general  way,  very  bad  ones.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  the 
humble  shades  of  17  Prospect  Place,  W.  Hampstead,  these  are 
kept  in  abeyance  ;  but  when  the  heroine,  Nancy  Loftus,  emerges 
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from  that  secure  retreat  as  governess  to  the  children  of  Lady 
Gilmore  of  Wrothesley,  we  find  that  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  upper  classes  are  only  differentiated  from  those  of  the  people 
of  a  humbler  station  by  a  boundless  flow  of  invective,  grafted  on 
to  the  loose  English  of  the  suburbs,  while  the  airy  absence  of 
conscience  in  the  Loftus  family  develops  among  the  aristocracy 
into  persistent,  never-ending  fractures  of  every  commandment  in  the 
Decalogue.  When  the  familiar  governess  appears  on  the  stage  of 
fiction  we  are  prepared  for  an  acrimonious  but  aristocratic  em- 
ployer, and  recognize  the  dramatic  propriety  of  an  immediate 
amour  with  the  only  son  of  the  house.  But  Nancy  Loftus  is  ex- 
acting, even  for  the  familiar  "  Young  Person  "  of  fiction.  We 
have  a  certain  sympathy  with  Lady  Gilmore,  who  consistently 
endeavours,  despite  a  certain  tartness  of  temper,  to  make  things 
pleasant,  even  to  the  extent  of  secreting  her  crippled  elder  son  in 
order  that  the  second,  whose  manly  charms  are  more  pleasing  to 
his  father's  artistic  tastes,  may  succeed  to  the  broad  acres  of 
"Wrothesley.  Miss  Dora  Paissell,  if  she  would  learn  to  write 
English  with  some  approach  to  grammatical  accuracy,  and  at  the 
same  time  convince  herself  that  the  wealthy  and  the  well-born 
are  not  as  a  class  set  on  senseless  and  purposeless  crime  as  a  voca- 
tion, might  write  a  fair  novel.  Unfortunately  she  has  made  so 
many  attempts  at  one. 

There  was  once  a  priggish  young  man  who  came  down  to  be 
the  tutor  of  a  farmer's  daughter  with  a  taste  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  son  of  the  Squire  afterwards  married  his  fair  charge 
and  reigned  in  his  father's  stead.  Meanwhile  the  priggish  young 
man  went  up  to  London  and  became  a  distinguished  medical 
student.  Subsequently  it  turned  out  that  he  was  really  heir  of 
the  Squire  aforementioned,  or,  more  strictly,  of  the  Squire's 
father,  that  gentleman  having  altered  his  will  two  days  before 
his  death  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  previously  dis- 
inherited. Lancelot  Henderson,  the  third  and  last  of  the  suc- 
cessive owners  of  Thorpe  Bredy  Manor,  of  whom  we  have  spoken, 
conceals  this  will  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  having  con- 
ceived a  very  considerable  aversion  for  the  priggish  young  man,  and 
having  many  better  ways  in  which  to  utilize  the  revenues  of  the 
paternal  acres.  Ultimately  his  wife  discovers  the  will,  shows  it  to 
the  priggish  young  man,  her  husband  being  at  the  time  just  on  the 
road  to  recovery  from  diphtheria.  Whereupon  Lancelot  most 
wisely  blows  his  brains  out,  being  sick  to  death  of  the  moralizings 
of  his  wife  and  of  the  priggish  young  man.  Then  the  P.  Y.  M. 
succeeds  to  the  estates,  marries  Lancelot's  wife,  to  whom  his 
behaviour  has  been  somewhat  too  loverlike  all  through  the  three 
volumes,  and  proposes  to  turn  the  Manor  House  mto  a  dispensary, 
while  the  Vicar  of  the  parish  marries  the  late  Squire's  sister,  and 
so  all  is  supposed  to  end  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  and  not 
at  all  before  it  was  time,  for  there  are  three  volumes  of  it,  and 
they  are  closely  printed  and  heavy  withal.  The  novel  suffers  from 
the  utterly  mistaken  sympathies  of  its  author.  Mrs.  Needell 
evidently  likes  and  admires  the  priggish  young  man,  and  the 
lady  he  ultimately  marries,  while  to  us  they  were  unutterably 
wearisome,  and  did  not  excite  a  single  atom  of  sympathy  or 
liking.  The  distressing  part  of  it  is  that  the  first  five  or  six 
chapters  show  really  very  considerable  -  power,  which  we  vainly 
look  for  in  the  rest  of  this  interminable  book.  We  had  forgotten 
to  mention  that  there  is  one  pleasant  character  in  the  novel.  The 
Rector  of  Thorpe  Bredy  is  a  very  charming  person,  very  well 
sketched,  and  how  he  succeeds  in  concentrating  his  affections  on 
so  acid  a  person  as  Miss  Henderson  passes  our  comprehension. 


OMAN'S  WARWICK  THE  KINGMAKER.* 

FOR  four  centuries  Warwick  the  Kingmaker  "  has  lacked  even 
the  doubtful  honour  of  a  biography."  This  deficiency  Mr. 
Oman  has  now  supplied  from  such  scanty  materials  as  that  dark 
age  of  English  history,  the  fifteenth  century,  has  left  to  us.  The 
biographer  of  the  great  Earl  has  to  contend  against  many  disad- 
vantages. He  cannot  even  call  up  the  outward  semblance  of  his 
hero.  "  The  day  of  portraits  was  not  yet  come  ;  his  monument 
in  Bisham  Abbey  has  long  been  swept  away ;  no  writer  has  even 
deigned  to  describe  his  personal  appearance — we  know  not  if  he 
was  dark  or  fair,  stout  or  slim.  At  most  we  may  gather  from  the 
vague  phrases  of  the  chroniclers,  and  from  his  quaint  armed 
figure  in  the  Rous  Roll,  that  he  was  of  great  stature  and  breadth 
of  limb."  But  the  art  of  Rous  is  of  so  conventional  a  kind  that 
we  can  hardly  place  any  reliance  upon  it  as  portraiture.  Nor  are 
we  much  better  off  when  we  seek  to  know  the  man  in  spirit. 
Character-drawing  was  an  art  beyond  the  powers  of  our  fifteenth- 
century  chroniclers  and  annalists  ;  and  to  obtain  distinct  glimpses 
of  Warwick  personally  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  a  foreign  writer, 
J ehan  de  Wavrin.  Once,  indeed,  Warwick  for  a  moment  shows 
himself  to  us  in  that  postscript  which  his  own  hand  added  to  the 
formal  summons  to  resist  the  Yorkist  invasion  of  1471,  addressed 
to  Henry  "V  ernon  of  Haddon  : — "  Henry  I  pray  you  flayle  not 
now  as  ever  I  may  do  ftbr  yow."  One  may  fancy,  in  this  almost 
piteous  appeal,  something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
doom,  when,  betrayed,  deserted,  the  very  elements  fighting 
against  him,  he  went  to  his  death  on  Barnet  field. 

Out  of  the  meagre  materials  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Oman  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  well  in  constructing  a  figure  of  the  great 

*  Enylish  Men  of  Action — Warwick  the  Kingmaker.  By  Charles  W. 
Oman.    London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  i8gi. 


Earl  whom  historians  term  the  Kingmaker.  He  does  not  attempt 
to  make  him  out  an  ideal  hero ;  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  are 
one  of  the  most  hopeless  times  in  which  to  look  for  ideal  heroes. 
But  he  shows  that  Richard  Nevill  was  not  a  mere  turbulent 
feudal  chief  or  a  selfish  political  intriguer.  He  was  a  "pra,ctical 
statesman "  in  an  age  when  statesmanship  was  remarkably  un- 
scrupulous ;  he  was  an  energetic  and  successful  administrator, 
who  did  well  and  thoroughly  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  in 
war  or  peace  ;  and  he  had  remarkable  power  of  winning  and  re- 
taining popularity : — 

Wherever  he  was  well  known  he  was  well  liked-  His  owil  Yorkshire 
and  Midland  vassals,  who  knew  him  as  their  feudal  lord,  the  seamen  who 
had  served  under  him  as  admiral,  the  Kentishmen  who  saw  so  much  of  him 
while  he  was  captain  of  Calais,  were  all  his  unswerving  followers  down  to- 
the  day  of  his  death.  .  .  .  His  power  of  managing  men  was  extraordinary, 
even  King  Louis  of  France,  the  hardest  and  most  unemotional  of  men., 
seems  to  have  been  amenable  to  his  influence.  He  was  as  succestiful  with 
men  in  the  mass  as  with  individuals  ;  he  could  sway  a  parliament  or  an 
army  with  equal  ease  to  his  will. 

From  the  especial  vices  of  the  English  nobility  .of  that  age — 
"  a  taste  for  indiscriminate  bloodshed  and  a  turn  for  rapid 
political  apostasy  " — Warwick  was  not  wholly  free,  though  on 
the  first  point  he  had  "less  to  reproach  himself  with  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  authorized  a  massacre,  or  broke 
open  a  sanctuary,  or  entrapped  men  by  false  pretences  in  order  to 
put  them  to  death."  As  to  the  other  point,  "  once  iii  his  life  he 
descended  to  the  use  of  a  long  and  deliberate  course  of  treason 
and  treachery  " ;  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  he  had 
received  sore  provocation  from  the  thankless  King  of  his  own 
making,  and  that  his  previous  record  had  been  one  of  unbroken 
fidelity  to  the  cause  ot  Y'ork.  >  ) 

Mr.  Oman  is  already  known  as  having  made  an  especial  study 
of  mediasval  warfare,  and  his  accounts  of  the  battles  in  which 
Warwick  was  engaged  show  great  power  of  constructing  art/ 
intelligible  story  out  of  the  disjointed  statements  of  the  original 
authorities.  He  looks  upon  Warwick  as  "  a  commander  of 
ability,"  but  not  of  originality,  who  was  content  to  tight  his 
battles  "in  the  old  English  style  of  Edward  the  Third  and 
Henry  the  Fifth."  The  imputations  upon  his  personal  valour  are 
with  good  reason  cast  aside  : — 

The  Earl  was  a  cool  and  capable  commander ;  he  was  not  one  of  the  hot- 
headed feudal  chiefs  who  strove  to  lead  every  charge.  It  was  his  wont  to 
conduct  his  first  line  to  the  attack,  and  then  to  retire  and  take  command  of 
the  reserve,  with  which  he  delivered  his  tiual  attack  in  person.  This 
caution  led  some  contemporary  critics,  especiallj'  Burgundians,  who  con- 
trasted his  conduct  with  the  headlong  valour  of  Charles  the  Rash,  to  throw 
doubts  on  his  personal  courage.  The  sneer  was  ridiculous.  The  man  who 
was  first  into  the  High  Street  of  St.  Albans,  who  fought  through  the  ten 
hours  of  Towtou,  and  won  a  name  by  his  victories  at  sea  in  an  age  when 
sea-fights  were  carried  on  by  desperate  hand-to-hand  attempts  to  board, 
might  afibrd  to  laugh  at  any  such  criticism. 

Of  these  sea-fights  three  are  here  recounted — the  engagement 
with  the  Spaniards  on  Trinity  Monday,  1458;  the  two  days' 
fight  with  the  Genoese  and  Spaniards,  also  assigned  to  1458  ; 
and  the  encounter  with  the  Hanseatic  fleet,  which  Lingard  and 
others  have,  on  what  grounds  it  is  hard  to  see,  identified  with, 
the  battle  of  Trinity  Monday.  In  discussing  the  probable  causes 
of  the  afl'ray  with  the  Hanseatic  fleet,  which  nearly  brought  on 
what  is  now  called  an  international  complication,  Mr.  Oman 
suggests  that  it  may  be  that  Warwick  "  fell  out  with  theni  on, 
some  question  as  to  the  rights  of  the  English  admiral  iiji  the 
narrow  seas,  such  as  gave  constant  trouble  in  later  centurie^,  and 
were  the  forerunners  of  the  famous  quarrels  over  the  '  right  of 
search  '  and  '  the  right  of  salute.'  "  We  wonder  that  lie  did  not 
mention  that,  in  the  first  of  the  "  Three  Fifteenth-Century 
Chronicles,"  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  one  of  Warwick's 
naval  captures  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  made  on  this 
groitnd.  "  Also  a  none  after  he  toke  xvij  hulkes  with  ojier  smaler- 
vesseUes  laden  with  salt  for  be  cause  they  wolde  not  strike  in  the 
kinges  name  of  Inglond." 

A  few  other  remarks  suggest  themselves.  As  it  is  usual  to 
give  place-names  their  present  spelling,  we  do  not  see  the  reason, 
for  writing  "  Sherif  Hoton  "  for  Sheriff  Hutton.  The  statement 
that  in  147 1  Edward's  invading  ships  "came  to  land  at  various 
points  on  the  coast  of  Holderness-,"  hardly  conveys  the  idea  of 
landing  within  the  Humber.  The  contemporary  Arrival  of 
King  Edward  IV.  names  two  of  the  landing-places — the  no  longer 
existent  Ravenspurne,  which  it  distinctly  fixes  "  within  Humber 
on  Holderness  side,"  and  "  Powle,"  presumably  Paull,  which  is 
within  sight  of  Hull.  Lastly,  we  are  not  always  quite  satisfied, 
that  Mr.  Oman  in  his  quotations  follows  the  exact  wording  of 
the  originals.  In  one  case,  that  of  Warwick's  letter  to  Vernon, 
he  has  printed  "  as  my  veray  singular  Aeart  is  in  you,"  for  "  as 
my  vray  singuler  trust  is  in  you,"  and  there  are  some  other 
slight  variations.  In  other  cases,  as  it  is  not  within  the  plan  of 
the  series  to  give  precise  references,  we  cannot  be  alw.ays  sure  of 
having  consulted  the  same  version  that  he  has ;  but  the  account 
which  he  gives  in  inverted  commas  of  the  scene  between  Warwick 
and  his  prisoner,  Lord  Rivers,  in  1460,  can  hardly  be  from  any 
source  but  that  of  the  Paston  Letters ;  and  if  so,  it  certainly  does- 
not  strictly  follow  the  wording  of  the  letter  as  it  appears  in  Mr. 
Gairdner's  edition. 

These  points  we  merely  suggest  as  matters  for  consideration. 
In  conclusion,  we  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  still  imperfectly  understood  period  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  Even  Mr.  Oman's  industry  fails  to  get  quite  to  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  confused  and  puzzling  events  of  1469-70  ; 
but  his  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge. 
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TURF  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN.' 

IN  the  opening  sentences  of  his  latest  work,  Turf  Celebrities, 
Mr.  l5ay  modestly  abjures  any  intention  of  "instructing  the 
learned"  or  of  "formulating  rules  for  the  benefit  of  those  that 
are  anxious  to  attain  literary  greatness  "  ;  at  the  same  time  he 
iindly  informs  us  that  he  "  writes  for  the  social  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  individuals,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  society."  Most  of  his  readers  will  be  of  opinion  that  the 
former,  at  least,  of  these  somewhat  mystic  promises  has  been 
faithfully  fulfilled,  though  he  may  hardly  be  held  justified,  even 
by  such  noble  aspirations,  in  publishing  a  book  which  is  dull 
throughout,  often  spiteful,  and  not  seldom  both  spiteful  and  dull. 
When  one  considers  his  opportunities  and  his  talents,  one  is  still 
less  inclined  to  forgive  him,  for  nobody  who  knows  Mr.  Da}'  can 
•doubt  that  he  has  a  very  considerable  sense  of  humour,  of  which 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  in  this  volume,  and  nobody  who  knows 
anything  about  his  career  can  fail  to  be  aware  that  he  might  (an 
he  would)  have  told  us  much  that  was  new  and  amusing  about 
many  eminent  Turfites  and  famous  horses.  Whereas,  with  exaspe- 
rating perversity,  he  has  chosen  to  fill  280  odd  pages  with  matter 
of  the  most  trivial  nature,  but  little  of  which  can,  by  possibility, 
interest  any  one  save  himself,  while  the  insuti'erable  priggish- 
ness  of  his  moral  reflections,  tags,  and  aphorisms  suggests 
that  the  late  Mr.  Barlow  must  have  had  at  least  one  other 
pupil  besides  Sandford  and  Merton.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  Turf  celebrities  described  in  this  remarlcable  his- 
tory consists  of  obscure  persons  whose  very  names  are  utterly 
unknown  to  the  present  generation,  and  who  had  long  perished 
out  of  memory  even  of  their  own  compeers,  till  Mr.  Day 
thought  fit  to  disinter  these  unsavoury  fragments  of  paltry  and 
ignoble  dealing.  Of  the  remaining  characters,  some — the  late 
Lord  Howe,  Sir  W.  Codrington,  and  Colonel  Napier  Sturt,  for 
instance — can  hardly  be  described  as  racing  men  :  and  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  most  important  Turf  transaction  in  which  the  last 
named  was  ever  engaged,  viz.,  the  management  and  backing  of 
Kettledrum  for  the  Derby  of  1861  ;  though  we  are  told  that 
Colonel  Sturt  satisfactorily  executed  a  commission  on  Promised 
Land  for  the  Goodwood  Cup  on  behalf  of  that  horse's  owner, 
whose  ideas  on  the  subject  of  price  are  of  the  most  liberal  nature. 
Of  other  celebrities,  Lord  Stamford  and  Mr.  Merry  are  certainly 
not  associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  Woodyates  stable  ;  nor 
is  Lord  llivers,  except  for  some  disagreeable  reminiscences  of 
Pitchfork,  respecting  whose  name,  as  Mr.  Day  thinks  fit  to  sneer 
at  it,  he  might  in  justice  have  added  that  the  horse  was  originally 
named  Trident,  and  thus  roughly  rechristened  when  it  was  found 
that  there  was  already  a  Trident  in  training.  Nor  need  the  author 
have  been  so  severe  on  Lord  Rivers  for  his  expenditure  on  sanitary 
works  at  Kushmere.  Surely  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  house 
full  of  guests,  several  of  whom  had  to  remain  as  patients,  justifies 
a  man  in  overhauling  his  drains.  This  chapter,  nevertheless,  is  a 
jpleasant  contrast  to  manj'  of  the  others,  as  full  justice  is  done  to 
Lord  Rivers's  unfailing  generosity  and  kindness  of  heart.  Folly  is 
of  course  freely  imputed  to  him ;  all  Mr.  Day's  heroes  are  either  fools 
or  knaves,  often  a  hopeless  mixture  of  both,  the  worst  and  mo.st 
fatal  form  of  folly  being  alack  of  absolute  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment and  advice. 

The  description  of  Admiral  Rous,  who  by  the  way  was  never 
a  patron  of  Woodyates,  is  fair  enough,  lenient  judgment  being 
passed  upon  him,  perhaps,  because  as  a  handicapper  he  was  not 
usually  oppressive  in  the  apportionment  of  weight  to  that  stable, 
though  he  once  distinctly  transgressed  the  bounds  of  propriety  by 
telling  Lord  Ribblcsdale  that  St.  Giles  had  run  fat  on  some  occa- 
sion. Mr.  Day  adds  with  becoming  gravity,  "  not  that  the  horse 
was  fat,  on  the  contrary,  for  I  have  never  run  any  horses  so." 
We  do  seem  to  remember  that  "  Our  William  "  was  supposed  to 
train  them  a  trifle  light.  To  Lord  Alington,  Sir  F.  Johnstone, 
and  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  of  Chester,  for  so  many  years  his  chief  sup- 
;porters,  Mr.  Day  makes  but  passing  allusion,  and  of  Mr. 
Swindells,  who  was  closely  connected  with  many  of  his  greatest 
triumphs,  there  is  no  mention ;  yet  these  are  the  very  men  who 
are,  or  have  been,  true  Turf  celebrities,  and  in  whom  the  sport- 
ing public  take  a  deep  interest.  What  racing  man  is  there  who 
would  not  care  to  read  the  trials  of  Promised  Land,  of  Dulci- 
"bella,  Weatherbound,  Catch-em-alive,  Judge,  Valuer,  and 
other  winners  of  big  races,  who  were  trained  at  that  celebrated 
establishment  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs  ?  Every  one  knows  that 
no  closer  receptacle  of  a  stable  secret  than  William  Day  ever 
existed,  but  where  could  be  the  harm  of  now  telling  us  the 
private  form  of  animals  long  since  dead  or  gone  to  the  stud  ? 
He  is  fond  enough  of  posing  as  a  teacher  ;  why  not  have  given  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  art  of  succe.ssfully  putting  horses  together 
With  the  one  exception  presently  noticed,  the  only  instance  where 
he  is  explicit  on  the  subject  of  a  trial  is  in  the  case  of  Dulcamara, 
an  animal  which  never  won,  and  about  which  nobody  cares. 

A  piece  of  information  is,  however,  vouchsafed  in  these  pages, 
which  is  Welcome  as  solving  a  problem  erstwhile  the  subject  of 
much  wonder.  No  one  could  understand  formerly,  e  .  en  in  days 
when  touting  was  as  yet  not  one  of  the  fine  arts,  how  "  illus- 
trious strangers "  in  the  shape  of  trial  horses  could  be  smuggled 
from  Newmarket  and  elsewhere,  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
Woodyates  flyers,  without  being  recognized.  Like  most  clever 
tricks  this  one  is  simple  enough,  when  explained.    A  friend's 


stable  in  London  received  the  visitor,  whose  attendant  was  forth- 
Avith  despatched  home  before  the  arrival  of  the  groom  from 
Wilts,  so  that  the  one  man  did  not  know  whither  his  horse  was 
going,  nor  could  the  other  guess  what  it  was  or  whence  it  came. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Day  does  not  go  on  to  tell 
us  how  he  contrived  to  keep  his  immense  stretch  of  down  compara- 
tively, if  not  quite,  clear  of  touts,  as  he  undoubtedly  did ;  possibly 
the  reason  was  that  there  was  no  available  shelter  for  them 
unless  he  afl'orded  it,  rather  than  do  which  he  would  cheerfully 
have  seen  them  die  by  the  roadside. 

The  concluding  chapter,  "  Types  of  Foreigners,"  is,  perhaps,  the 
worst  written  and  most  wearisome  in  the  book,  setting  forth  at 
great  length,  but  without  .spirit,  the  author's  grievances  against 
the  American  division — Mr.  Ten  Broeck,  Mr.  Bathgate,  and  Mr. 
Keene,  the  latter  of  whom  owned,  while  the  two  former  (accord- 
ing to  this  account)  mismanaged,  Foxhall  and  Don  Fulano  for 
their  engagements  in  the  autumn  of  1 88 1,  when  Foxhall,  then 
trained  by  W.  Day,  won  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire. 
The  one  bit  of  interest  in  the  whole  dreary  narrative  is  the  trial 
of  these  two  horses  for  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes.  Whether 
the  trainer  was  or  was  not  ill-treated  in  having  Mr.  Keene's 
horses  subsequently  taken  from  under  his  care  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  himself  alone.  Yet  one  is  tempted  to  ask  why  he  ever 
accepted  the  charge,  if  their  removal  from  Sherrard's  stable  to  his 
own  was  so  monstrous  an  act  as  to  justify  the  remarkable  para- 
graph in  which  he  reflects  on  it : — 

Oh,  for  the  painful  frailty  and  inconsistency  of  man  !  Beins  defeated  at 
the  very  first  race  meeting  they  attended  after  their  -well-earned  victory 
(the  Grand  Prix),  they  made  up  their  minds  at  once  to  change  their 
trainer,  but  retained  with  overweening  conlidence  the  valued  services  of 
their  jockey.  I  ask  as  a  broad  rule,  not  speaUing  from  any  personal 
motive,  is  such  conduct  to  be  admired  ?  Is  it  just  or  tolerable  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  detestable,  ungenerou-;,  and  really  disi^racefiil,  meriting  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  every  honest  man  ?  Under  -uch  treatment  a  trainer's  fair 
fame  is  blasted  in  a  moment,  and  his  reputation  is  destroyed  without 
cause. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  writer  of  such  a  magnifi- 
cent denunciation  would  have  condescended  to  profit  by  the 
injustice  he  thus  stigmatizes,  nor  can  he  fairly  complain  if  the 
sauce  wherewith  he  had  seen  the  goose  seasoned  was  subsequently 
served  up  to  the  gander. 

Let  us  observe  finally  that  the  patronizing,  though  modified, 
approval  with  which  Mr.  Day  occasionally  speaks  of  his  em- 
ployers' wives  would  he  impertinent  were  it  not  so  exquisitely 
absurd. 


THE  EXEMPLA  OF  JACQUES  DE  VITRT.' 

THE  Folklore  Society  and  Professor  Crane  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity have  done  a  very  good  deed  in  printing  or  reprinting  the 
E.vempla  of  Jacobus  a  Vitriaco,  the  very  learned,  A  ery  ingenious, 
and  rather  redoubtable  Bishop  of  Acre,  persecutor  of  the  Albi- 
genses.  Crusader,  cardinal,  diplomatist,  preacher,  historian,  patri- 
arch elect  of  Jerusalem,  and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  Every- 
body who  knows  anything  of  the  middle  ages  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  something  about  Jacques  de  Vitry,  a  not  less  trusty  and  much 
more  respectable  servant  of  the  Pope  than  a  certain  later  Vitry 
was  of  the  King.  But  his  Exetnpla — as  the  illustrative  stories  in 
his  sermons,  extracted  from  them  and  arranged  (not  by  himself) 
either  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful  or  the  use  of  other 
preachers,  are  called — are  by  far  the  most  amusing  part  of  his 
writings.  As  Professor  Crane,  who  has  done  other  good  work  in 
Romance  literature  for  his  University,  and  for  students  generally, 
has  worked  out  in  an  introduction  of  great  length  and  interest, 
these  E.vempla  form  a  large  and  remarkable  part  of  mediaeval  litera- 
ture. And  they  overlap  and  coincide  witli,  in  a  particularly  note- 
worthy manner,  the  great  collections  of  pure  stories,  and  those 
middle  collections,  as  they  may  be  called,  such  as  the  Golden 
Legend  and  the  Gesta  Eoiridnorum,  which  aimed  at  amusement  and 
edification  alike.  Of  Professor  Crane's  editing  we  could  say  some 
good,  and  have  no  care  to  say  any  harm.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
slips  and  some  omissions.  For  instance,  "  Sicut  solent  pueri  dicere 
quando  absconditi  sunt  et  inveniri  nohait"  may  be  the  right 
Latin,  or,  "  as  children  do  when  they  hide  and  irish  to  be  found," 
may  be  the  right  English,  but  one  or  other  must  be  wrong.  But 
nolunt  would  not  be  a  very  heinous  misprint,  though  a  singularly 
unlucky  substitute,  for  volunt,  especially  if  it  were,  as  some  would 
have  it,  "  uolunt." 

The  interest  of  the  book,  however,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
considerable,  lies  wholly  in  its  matter.  It  is,  as  a  very  early 
and,  it  would  seem,  independent  collection,  partly  of  personal 
experiences,  or  at  least  hearsays,  partly  of  famous  and  widely- 
known  stories,  that  it  deserves  notice,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
former.  Its  variants  of  the  frog  and  the  mouse,  of  the  misguided 
donkey  who  tried  to  caress  his  master,  and  so  forth,  are  useful, 
but  not  exciting.  It  is  more  agreeable  to  learn  how  the  Bishop 
of  Acre  knew  some  judges  who  used  to  summon  suitors  to  a 
place  with  an  equivocal  name — say,  Newport  or  Bradford — 
and  whithersoever  they  went  to  give  judgment  against  them  on  the 
ground  that  the  venue  was  elsewhere.  The  story  where  the 
confusion  of  nolunt  and  volunt  occurs  shows  that  monasteries 
were  not  particularly  valuable  as  refuges  for  persecuted  innocence, 
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or  the  Abbess  woiilcl  certainly  not  have  permitted  this  little 
game  of  hide-and-seek : — 

LVIir.  [fo.  SI"]  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  another  nun  whom 
the  abbess  hid  f  rom  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  Icnight.  As  he  was  on  the  point 
of  departing,  after  a  fruitless  search,  the  nuu  began  to  cry  '-cucu,"  as 
children  are  wont  to  do  when  they  hide  and  wish  to  bo  found.  The 
■wretched  nun  was  derided  and  abandoned  by  the  knight  .... 

Here,  again,  is  a  very  curious  fable,  of  -which  Professor  Crane 
knows  no  other  version,  nor  do  we : — 

CLV.  [fo.  113'°]  A  certain  man,  from  excessive  simplicity,  refused  to 
jeceive  the  sacraments  from  unworthy  priests.  The  Lord,  to  remove  his 
error,  caused  him  to  dream  that  he  had  Rreat  thirst,  and  saw  a  well  where 
a  leper  was  drawing  very  clear  water  in  a  beautiful  vessel  with  a  golden 
rope.  When  the  dreamer  approached  with  many  others  to  drink,  the  leper 
drew  back  his  hand  and  said,  "  Are  you  willing  to  receive  water  from  the 
hand  of  a  leper,  who  scorn  to  accept  the  sacraments  from  unworthy 
priests  ?  " 

There  are  many  such  things  in  the  book,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
■welcome. 


THE  HISTORIES  OF  TACITUS.' 

"\1[7E  observe  that  Mr.  Spooner  makes  no  ambitious  claim  for 
VV  his  new  edition  of  the  Histories,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  have  undertaken  it  if  he  had  known  beforehand  that  Mr. 
Furneaux  would  ultimately  cover  the  same  ground.  But,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Spooner's  graceful  and  truly  academic  modesty,  we  should 
have  been  sorry  if  this  considerable  vpiisculum  had  never  seen  the 
light.  It  has  succeeded  in  being  just  what  it  was  intended  to  be 
— a  thoroughly  high-class  specimen  of  the  genus  known  as  "  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  students  at  the  University  and  boys  in  the 
higher  forms  of  our  public  schools."  It  is  not  a  cram-book,  and  it 
is  not  merely  a  class-book.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  the  result  of 
genuine  scholarship,  and  not  unlikely  to  assist  in  the  making  of 
scholars.  At  the  same  time  it  wears  an  old-fashioned  air,  and  re- 
minds us  of  the  days  when  rival  readings  were  discussed  "  on  their 
merits  — that  is  to  say,  on  the  commentator's  own  idea  of  what 
the  author  must  have  meant,  or  ought  to  have  meant,  and  without 
any  troublesome  investigation  into  what  the  MSS.  recorded,  what 
was  the  respective  value  of  those  authorities,  how  the  mistake 
arose,  if  mistake  there  was,  and  whether  the  correction  suggested 
•would  account  for  the  mistake  detected.  We  are  not  blaming 
Mr.  Spooner  because  he  has  not  laboured  on  the  te.xt.  We  are 
simply  recording  what  seems  to  be  a  fact.  Nor  would  we  suggest 
that  emendation  by  the  light  of  nature  is  an  entirely  useless  pro- 
cess. The  merit  of  it  is  to  start  theories  which  may  be  verified 
by  documentary  evidence.  But  even  in  writing  for  students  at 
the  Universities  and  boys  in  the  upper  forms  of  our  public 
schools,  it  is  hardly  permissible  at  this  time  of  day  to  accept  or 
reject,  to  favour  or  disparage,  a  reading  just  because  it  does  or 
does  not  square  with  one's  own  conception  of  what  the  context 
ought  to  suggest.  Let  us  not  do  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Spooner; 
in  his  introduction  he  gives  a  brief  but  careful  account  of  the 
Tarious  MSS.  of  the  Histories;  but  in  his  commentary  we  do  not 
see  that  he  has  made  much  use  of  the  knowledge  which,  no 
doubt,  he  possesses,  but  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  alien 
from  his  educational  object.  His  method  of  dealing  with  a 
disputed  passage  is  to  state,  quite  fairly  and  clearly,  the  chief 
views  which  have  been  put  forward,  and  sometimes  to  make  a 
choice  himself,  and  at  other  times  to  leave  it  to  his  readers. 
Let  us  look  at;  his  treatment  of  the  passage  at  i.  71,  describing 
the  politic  clemency  of  Otho  towards  Marius  Celsus,  where  the 
Florentine  MSS.  read  as  follows : — 

hostis  I  conciliationis  ) 

Nec  Otho  quasi  ignoseeret,  .sed,  ne  hostem  j  metueret,  conciliationi  J"  ad- 
hibens,  statim  inter  intimos  amicos  habuit,  k.tX. 

This  is  dismissed  as  giving  "  no  precise  sense,"  and  the  Bodleian 
reading  is  just  mentioned,  "  ne  hostis  metum  reconciliationis 
adhiberet."  Then  we  are  introduced  to  Herajus's  emendation 
(after  Nipperdey) — "  deos  testes  mutu»  reconciliationis  adhi- 
bens  "  (which  we  are  briefly  told  is  "  too  wide  a  departure  from 
the  MSS.") ;  then  to  Meiser's  "  ne  hostem  metueret  conciliatorem 
adhibens"  (dismissed  because  conciliator  is  not  used  elsewhere, 
because  the  sense  required  for  the  ne  clause  is  forced,  and  because 
the  words  do  not  go  well  with  what  follows).  Finally,  we  are 
told  that  the  "  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty  "  is  to  read  with 
Eitter,  "  ne  reconciliationi  metum  adhiberet"  (as  being  "the 
least  departure  from  the  MSS.  and  giving  a  fair  sense").  So  far 
good.  But  Mr.  Spooner's  faith  in  Ritter  seems  to  have  been 
shaken  by  the  counter-claims  of  llalm ;  he  tells  us,  in  an  after- 
thought printed  amongst  the  errata,  that  Halm's  correction— 
"ne  hostes  metueret  conciliationas  adhibens" — is  also  simple, 
and  also  gives  good  sense.  Here  we  have  an  excellent  proof  of 
the  inconclusiveness  of  the  method  to  which  Mr.  Sjsooner  has 
adhered,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  development  of  a  sound  and  scientific 
textual  criticism  which  has  already  home  good  fruit  among  the 
junior  as  well  as  the  senior  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Spooner  him- 
self. We  shoidd  have  felt  less  objection  to  Mr.  Spooner's  method 
if  he  had  simply  left  the  MSS.  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
But  to  say  of  one  emendation  that  it  is  nearest  to  the  MSS.,  and 
of  another  that  it  is  too  wide  a  departure,  is  to  pretend  to  take 
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them  into  consultation.  Mr.  Spooner,  no  doubt,  knows  very  well, 
but  some  of  his  readers  may  not  understand,  that  an  emendation 
is  not  condemned  just  because  it  makes  a  great  apparent  altera- 
tion, nor  justified  because  the  change  is  only  a  little  one.  You 
may  require  stronger  evidence  to  support  the  change  of  a  single 
letter  than  to  re-write  a  whole  line.  It  all  depends  on  the  nature 
and  history  of  the  MS.,  on  the  possibility  or  the  likelihood  or  the 
evidence  of  such  and  such  a  mistake.  All  this,  not  for  Mr. 
Spooner,  but  for  the  students  at  the  University  and  the  boys  in 
upper  forms  of  our  public  schools. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  more  pleasant  duty  of  commending  what  is 
good  in  this  edition  of  the  Histories.  Most  of  it  is  good,  and 
some  of  it  very  good.  Very  good  is  the  index  dealing  with  all 
names  mentioned  in  the  text  and  with  the  chief  notes  in  the 
commentary.  Very  good  and  very  full  are  the  historical  and 
archseological  explanations.  But  tiiey  are  kept  within  manage- 
able length,  because  Mr.  Spooner  has  the  art  of  knowing  what  he 
means  to  say  and  knowing  how  to  say  it.  And  he  is  apt  in  his 
quotations.  He  seems  to  feel,  and  manages  to  inspire,  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  those  passages  in  the  Book  V.,  where  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  histories  meet  and  cross,  and  the  unusual 
length  to  which  he  lets  these  notes  run  will  be  excused  by  all  his 
readers.  He  is  very  careful  to  bring  out  every  point  of  consti- 
tutional law  and  usage,  as,  for  instance  (at  iv.  9),  on  the  various 
arrangements  made  for  the  management  of  the  cvrarium.  And 
he  is  very  successful  in  his  little  biographical  notices  of  the  less 
familiar  characters  who  figure  in  the  Histories.  If  anybody 
thinks  that  it  is  easy  to  knock  them  oft",  let  him  try  his  own  hand 
at  it,  and  if  he  succeeds,  he  shall  promptly  receive  a  good  post  on 
a  newspaper.  To  continue  our  commendations,  though  we  have 
not  read  all  the  notes  in  this  edition,  we  can  say,  with  tolerable 
confidence,  that  Mr.  Spooner  is  not  likely  to  make  any  slip  in 
Tacitean  scholarship.  After  reading  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
we  quite  believe  what  he  says,  that  this  commentary  has  been  to 
him  a  labour  of  love.  He  has  thoroughly  entered  into  his  author's 
spirit,  and  seems  incapable  of  a  serious  misinterpretation.  But 
there  are  two  defects,  neither  of  them  really  important,  which 
run  through  the  commentary  ;  the  first  defect  (or  redundancy, 
rather)  is  that  he  gives  a  great  number  of  absolutely  superfluous 
notes,  one  at  least  on  every  page,  which  are  so  obvious  as  to  be 
mere  trifling.  Let  us  take  the  first  two  pages ;  in  the  opening 
words  ("  initium  mihi  operis  Servius  Galba  iterum  Titus  Vinius 
consules  erunt ")  he  gravely  informs  us,  quite  as  if  it  were  a 
proud  discovery  of  his  own,  that  "  in  English  we  should  use  the 
abstract  form  '  the  consulships.' "  Lower  down  in  the  same 
chapter  (on  "  ita  neutris  cura  posteritatis  inter  infensos  vel  ob- 
noxios"),he  tells  us  that  "Between  the  hostile  or  the  complaisant  = 
since  all  were  either  hostile  or  complaisant."  (But  he  forgets  to 
say  anything  about  that  vel,  and  seems  to  imagine  that  he  is  using 
the  English  idiom  when  he  translates  it  with  or.  Would  he, 
then,  at  a  disputed  passage  describe  himself  as  hesitating  between 
Halm  or  Ritter  Y)  The  second  defect  in  his  commentary  is  also 
in  the  nature  of  a  redundancy.  He  gives  what  is  clearly  the 
proper  interpretation,  and  alongside  with  it  several  others  which 
are  clearly  wrong,  and  does  not  tell  you  that  one  is  better  than 
the  rest,  or  why  it  is  better.  If  he  is  influenced  by  a  wish  to 
make  his  readers  exercise  their  own  wits,  he  deserves  to  be  praised 
from  the  purely  educational  point  of  view.  But  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  it  proceeds  from  his  already-mentioned  and  quite 
Oxonian  modesty,  or  even  from  the  still  more  Oxonian  incapacity 
of  making  up  his  own  mind. 

The  introduction  is  rather  long.  But  it  might  well  have  been 
made  longer  still.  Very  useful  and  businesslike  is  the  account 
given  of  the  dift'erent  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the 
period  to  which  the  Histories  relate.  And  when  we  have  read 
Mr.  Spooner's  statement  of  their  military  resources  and  political 
leanings  we  are  well  able  to  follow  the  sometimes  rather  perplex- 
ing mancEuvres  of  these  years  of  civil  war.  But  the  work  would 
have  been  easier  and  more  pleasant  if  Mr.  Spooner  had  laboured 
less  to  condense  his  writing.  When  he  permits  himself  the 
liberty  of  a  modern  expansion  he  carries  us  with  him.  That  is 
one  reason  why  he  seems  at  his  best  in  his  account  of  the  rising 
of  Civilis,  in  which  he  makes  the  quite  just  remark  that  this 
insurrection,  which  had  seemed  so  formidable,  revealed  the 
strength  rather  than  the  weakness  of  Rome.  "  It  was  successful 
only  so  long  as  the  issue  who  should  rule  Rome  was  still  un- 
decided ;  directly  this  question  was  settled,  the  revolt  collapsed 
at  once,  and  the  very  soldiers  who,  in  the  prospect  of  Vespasian's 
rule,  had  been  driven  into  mutiny,  murder  of  their  officers,  and 
desertion  of  their  country,  when  once  he  was  established  on  the 
throne,  recognized  that  further  resistance  was  helpless  (?  hopeless), 
and  returned  shame-stricken  and  unquestioning  to  their  allegi- 
ance, although  they  had  to  pay  for  their  treachery  by  being  sub- 
sequently disbanded."  That  was,  indeed,  the  immediate  lesson  taught 
by  the  insurrection,  though,  as  Mr.  Spooner  does  not  fail  to 
point  out,  it  also  showed  the  quarter  "  from  which  danger  was 
ultimately  to  be  looked  for  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  from 
which  its  destruction  was  finally  to  come."  It  showed  further,  as 
Mr.  Spooner  further  remarks,  that  the  Gauls  were  inherently  weak, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Romanizing  influences  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  country.  Mr.  Spooner  picks  a  mild  quarrel  with 
Tacitus  on  the  character  of  Otho.  The  Emperor's  conduct  on  the 
throne  did  not  deserve,  he  says,  the  censure  which  Tacitus  heaps 
upon  it,  and  the  historian  represents,  not  the  verdict  of  an  im- 
partial judge,  but  that  of  a  clique  influenced  at  once  by  fear  and 
dislike.    The  difliculties  in  Otho's  way  have  been  minimized,  Mr. 
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Spooner  thinks,  in  Book  II. ;  liis  lieutenants  were  lukewarm  or 
treacherous,  and  the  troops  were  convinced  that  foul  play  was 
contemplated  by  tlieir  leaders  ;  the  refusal  of  Paulinus  to  follow 
lip  his  victory,  and  the  necessity  imder  which  Otho  seems  to  have 
lain  of  replacing-  his  generals  by  his  brother  Titianus  on  the  eve 
of  the  great  battle,  and  the  haste  with  which  it  was  precipitated 
— these  are  all  indications  that  Otho  had  more  to  contend 
against  than  an  open  enemy.  Mr.  Spooner  does  not  deny  that 
Otho  made  a  capital  error  in  remaining  at  Brixellum  while  the 
battle  was  being  fought  out  at  Bedriacum — fatal,  as  Tacitus  says, 
to  the  spirit  of  his  troops.  After  the  defeat  at  Bedriacum,  why 
Otho  committed  suicide  is,  Mr.  Spooner  says,  a  mystery  which 
will  never  be  solved.  Mommsen's  view  is  that  the  prospects 
were  hopeless,  and  suicide  was  the  only  means  of  escape  left  to 
a  defeated  Emperor.  But  he  had  a  considerable  force  with  him 
at  Brixellum,  and  Mr.  Spooner  seems  to  suggest  that  the  resolu- 
tion to  commit  suicide  may  have  been  due  to  a  genuine  love  of  his 
country  and  a  genuine  desire  to  spare  fresh  bloodshed  (as  claimed 
in  the  speech  put  in  his  mouth  by  Tacitus),  but  that  these  honour- 
able motives  may  have  been  reinforced  by  weariness  of  life,  and  a 
feeling  that  he  had  thrust  himself  into  a  position  which  he  was 
unable  to  support.  In  fact,  Mr.  Spooner  does  not  precisely  en- 
dorse, but  he  recalls  with  evident  appreciation,  the  lines  of 
Martial : — 

Cum  dubitaret  adhuc  belli  civilis  Enyo 

Forsitan  et  posset  vincere  mollis  Otho, 
Damnavit  multo  statuinm  ssnguiue  Martem 

Et  fodit  certa  pectora  nuda  niaiiii. 
Sic  Cato,  dum  vivit,  sane  vel  Caisare  major  : 

Dum  moiitur,  nuraquid  major  Othone  fuit  ? 

Mr.  Spooner  gives  much  credit  (more  than  some  critics)  to  the 
liistorical  character  of  the  Histories.  He  argues  that  for  every 
event  and  scene  described  the  author  had  first-hand  authorities  ; 
that  his  own  experiences  covered  a  good  part  of  his  subject,  and, 
failing  them,  he  could  easily  have  recourse  to  actors  iu  the  events 
recorded,  or  witnesses  of  them  ;  that  when  he  had  to  rely  on 
previous  writers,  they  were  generally  "  men  of  affairs  competent 
to  give  a  trustworthy  narrative  " ;  that  the  diligence  of  Tacitus  is 
beyond  question;  and  that  his  undoubted  prejudice  as  a  senatorial 
partisan  does  not  greatly  affect  his  good  faith  or  his  judgment  in 
the  Histories,  Most  of  these  points  will  be  supported  by 
cautious  students  of  Tacitus,  but  Mr.  Spooner  rather  strains 
our  faith  when  he  argues  from  the  vigour  or  vividness  of  this  or 
that  passage  that  the  writer  must  have  been  an  eyewitness. 
Having  mentioned  the  famous  account  of  Galba's  entry  into 
Eome,  "  Who  but  an  eyewitness,"  he  asks,  "  could  have  told 
*  how  the  people  and  plebs  uttered  no  word,  but  stood  with  awe- 
struck countenances,  their  ears  open  to  catch  every  sound,'  how 
'  there  was  neither  tumult  nor  peace,  but  the  silence  of  a  great 
fear,  a  great  anger  ' ;  or  have  described  the  mad  rush  of  the  in- 
furiated soldiery  into  the  Forum,  the  hasty  flight  of  the  people, 
the  swords  drawn  against  all  who  showed  signs  of  hesitation  and 
resistance  ?  "  "Who  could  have  wi-itten  all  this  unless  he  had  been 
an  eyewitness  ?  Since  Mr.  Spooner  puts  the  question,  we  may 
answer  him  by  saying  that  Tacitus  could  have  done  it.  He  has 
described  with  equal  vigour,  and  in  similar  detail,  many  other 
scenes  at  which  we  know  that  he  was  not  present.  And  why  not 
this  particular  scene  ?  But  we  must  not  take  a  rhetorical 
question  too  seriously.  We  may  presume  that  Mr.  Spooner  was 
here  more  anxious  to  illustrate  the  unrivalled  graphic  power  of 
his  author  than  to  base  a  serious  contention  upon  so  flimsy  a 
conjecture.  Nor  need  we  quarrel  with  an  editor  if  his  enthusiasm 
is  stronger  than  his  sense  of  evidence.  Finally,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  thanking  Mr.  Spooner  for  a  valuable  commentary. 
If  we  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  defects,  it  was  because  we 
wished  to  emphasize  our  praise  of  what  is  good. 


SWIFT'S  MYSTERY.* 

IT  would  be  neglect  of  duty  to  notice  this  book  without  some 
preliminary  comment  upon  the  vulgarity  and  bad  taste  of  many 
of  its  author's  references  to  the  writers  who  have  preceded  him. 
We  speak  in  particular  of  his  i-emarks,  not  upon  such  secondary 
personages  as  Deane  Swift,  Sheridan  the  younger,  and  Lord 
Orrery,  but  upon  Thackeray,  Lord  Macaulay,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  For  Scott,  the  most  wise,  kind,  and  intelligent  writer  on 
Swift  that  ever  lived  (we  are  using  the  adjectives  of  the  late 
James  Hannay),  the  Minister  of  Kirn  has  only  the  sneer  that,  as 
he  was  "  the  great  master  of  fiction,"  his  anecdotes  may  be 
apocryphal ;  while  of  Macaulay,  who,  like  the  author  of  Esmond, 
calls  Swift  "  uncouth,"  we  are  told  that  his  ideal  would  be  high 
because  he  "  was  so  transcendentally  attractive  himself."  Con- 
cerning Thackeray,  Mr.  Hay  observes,  with  an  ineflablo  air  of 
patronage,  that  his  "  slight,  but  fascinating  lecture-room  per- 
formance on  Swift "  .  .  .  "  has  now  deservedly  become  cheap 
railway  literature,"  and  that  he  "  was  strangely  biassed  against 
Swift,  or  wanted  brain  power  to  estimate  his  character  (!) "  This 
disadvantage,  it  appears  elsewhere,  is  the  common  misfortune  of 
those  who  do  not  appreciate  "the  eccentricity  of  Swift's  genius,"  an 
utterance  which,  seeing  the  claims  put  forward  by  Mr.  Hay, 
suggests  a  flattering  inference  as  regards  himself.  Now  there 
are  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  who  do  not  unreservedly  accept  the 
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portraits  which  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Lord  Macaulay  have  drawn 
of  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  ;  but,  for  tlie  credit  and  dignity 
of  letters,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  not  write  of  them  in 
this  style.  "  A  pernicious  vice,  this  pulling  down  of  great 
names."  The  sentiment  is  Mr.  Hay's  own,  and  for  once  we 
heartily  agree  with  him. 

As  regards  the  "  mystery"  which  Mr.  Hay  professes  to  reveal, 
there  is  really  no  particular  mystery  about  it.  Divested  of  the 
extracts  from  the  Journal  to  Stella,  and  the  "  Aphorisms  "  from 
Swift  between  which  he  has  sandwiched  it,  it  proves  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  antiquated  story  which  Sylvanus  Urban 
published  in  the  month  of  November  1757,  under  the  title  (in  the 
Contents,"  for  the  article  itself  has  no  title)  of  "  New  and 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  late  Dean  Swift  and  his  favourite 
Stella."  Starting  with  the  old  scandal  which  even  Orrery  held  to 
be  baseless— that  Swift  was  Sir  William  Temple's  son — the  writer 
goes  on  to  connect  it  with  the  newer  scandal  that  Stella  was  his 
daughter,  and  thus  to  make  the  mai'riage  which  Orrery  affirmed 
to  have  taken  place  in  1716  a  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees.  "  Making  research  in  the  British  Museum  for  docu- 
ments bearing  on  the  life  of  Swift,"  Mr.  Hay  tells  us,  he  "  dis- 
covered accidentally  "  this  extraordinary  document — a  document, 
we  should  say,  which  must  be  tolerably  well  known  to  most 
students  of  Swift,  since  it  is  referred  to  in  more  than  one  review 
now  before  us,  was  certainly  familiar  to  Sheridan  and  other 
of  Swift's  biographers,  and,  what  is  more,  is  minutely  examined 
and  extensively  quoted  in  one  of  those  very  works  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Hay's  "  Preface,"  the  C'losint/  Years  of  Dean  Stvift's  Life, 
with  Remnrhs  on  Stella,  by  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  William,  W^ilde 
("  Dr.  Wild,"  Mr.  Hay  calls  him),  a  book  in  no  sense  rare  or 
recondite.  Sir  William  Wilde,  a  patient  and  unprejudiced  in- 
vestigator, although  ho  inclined  to  believe  that  a  legal  marriage 
did  take  place,  could  discover  nothing  but  "vague  conjecture" 
in  the  allegation  as  to  Swift's  parentage.  Later  writers  have 
treated  the  whole  matter  with  the  scanter  courtesy  of  con- 
temptuous neglect. 

But  now,  once  again,  Mr.  Hay,  with  elaborate  preparation,  re- 
vives, for  the  colourable  motive  of  an  unnecessary  book,  this 
vagrant  old  scarecrow  of  a  scandal  which  has  long  since  "  stammer- 
iugly  confessed  "  (as  Mr.  Lowell  would  say)  "  that  it  has  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence."  He  begins,  like  the  writer  of  an  article 
which  he  also  "  discovered  "  in  the  pages  of  that  rather  out-of- 
the-way  periodical,  the  Quarterly  Rpvieiv  for  1883,  by  quoting 
Lord  Orrery  imperfectly,  and  then  of  his  own  act  and  deed,  and 
by  a  singular  exercise  of  brain-power,  he  proceeds  to  refute 
what  he  has  not  quoted.  Further,  he  proves  that  Stella  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Temple's  land  steward,  which  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  ;  and  even  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Gentleman  s  Macjazine  for  1757.  In  his  argu- 
ments against  the  marriage  he  adds  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said  by  Monck  Mason  and  others  who  oppose  it,  and. 
he  generally  follows  the  lead  of  the  "able  article"  in  the 
Quarterly  for  1883.  But  his  method  is  peculiar,  as  the  follow- 
ing instance  will  show.  The  Quarterly  writer  charges  Orrery 
with  contradicting  himself  as  to  the  marriage,  giving  a  reference 
in  a  footnote  to  one  of  Orrery's  letters.  Mr.  Hay  quotes  the 
passage.  Orrery,  who  is  not  a  lucid  writer,  is  referring  to  some 
alleged  ill-treatment  to  which  Swift  had  been  subjected  when 
under  control.  It  would  not  have  happened,  his  Lordship  holds, 
had  he  not  been  single.  "  Nor  had  the  Dean  felt  a  blow  [he  goes 
on],  or  wanted  a  companion,  had  he  been  married,  or,  iu  ot;her 
words,  had  Stella  lived."  Mr.  Hay  comments  thus: — "It  is 
evident  from  this  letter  that  Orrery  assumes  that  Swift  was  a 
bachelor ;  that  he  was  not  married,  and  had  never  been  married  ; 
but  thinks  that  if  Stella  had  lived  he  would  probably  have 
married  her."  Well  might  one  ask  with  M.  Jourdaiu,  "  Tant  de 
clioses  en  deux  mots  ?  "  Surely  all  Orrery  means  is,  that  if  Stella 
had  lived.  Swift  would  have  had  a  wife  to  nurse  and  protect  him. 

Mr.  Hay  imagines  that  he  has  "proved,  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,"  that  Swift  was  not  married  to  Stella.  We  do  not 
think  that  those  who  have  hitherto  held  a  contrary  opinion 
will  change  that  opinion  now.  Indeed,  a  question  which  divided 
such  authorities  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Forster  is  not 
likely  to  be  settled  by  inquirers  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Hay.  As- 
regards  his  collateral  contention  respecting  the  parentage  of  the 
tv.'o,  notwithstanding  his  researches  at  the  Advocate's  Library 
and  the  British  Museum,  he  bi'ings  forward,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  not  a  shred  of  confirmatory  evidence.  That  Stella  was 
not  the  daughter  of  Temple's  land  steward  every  one  knew  ;  and 
beyond  that  the  matter  still  remains  exactly  where  Scott  left  it 
when  he  wrote,  in  18 14,  that  "there  are  no  sound  reasons  for 
supposing  that  she  had  other  parents  than  her  reputed  father  and 
mother."  Of  the  only  scrap  of  additional  information  which 
has  appeared  of  late  Mr.  Hay  seems  to  be  ignorant.  It  is  the 
entry  in  the  register  of  Richmond  Church,  which  Mr.  Lane 
Poole  found  without  any  difliculty  some  years  since,  although  no 
one  had  thought  of  looking  for  it,  and  which  describes  Stella  as 
"Hester  y=  daughter  of  Edw"*  Johnson,"  Edward,  it  may  be 
added,  being  also  her  brother's  name.  She  was  baptized  20tb 
March,  1681,  thus  confirming  the  year  and  month  of  birth  given 
by  Swift  himself  in  his  "  Character  of  Mrs.  Johnson."  As  re- 
gards the  Swift  story,  that  also  remains  where  Lord  Orrery  left 
it.  Sir  William  Temple  was  abroad  at  the  time  of  Swift's  birth, 
and  had  been  for  two  years  before  it ;  while  Mrs.  Swift  never 
left  the  United  Kingdom — a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Deane 
Swift  {Essay,  1755,  p.  77).    Mr.  Hay's  attempts  to  prove  his  case 
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are  pitiable.  He  actually  brings  forward,  as  evidence  of  "flighty" 
character,  the  poor  lady's  playful  statement  to  her  Dublin  land- 
lady (Mrs.  Brent,  afterwards  the  Dean's  housekeeper),  that  she 
•was  expecting  the  addresses  of  a  lover,  who  turned  out  to  be 
none  other  than  her  son  Jonathan,  Yicar  of  Laracor ! — a  son,  it 
may  be  remembered,  who  wrote  of  her  at  her  death  that  "  if  the 
way  to  Heaven  be  through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity,^she 
is  there."  Yet  this  is  the  woman  whom  the  Minister  of  Kirn 
would  have  us  believe  to  have  intrigued  in  her  brief  two  years  of 
married  life  with  Sir  William  Temple.  To  disinter  these  slander- 
ous old  stories  even  with  some  show  of  confirmatory  evidence 
is  culpable  enough ;  to  do  so  without  any  evidence  at  all  is  un- 
pardonable. 

Mr.  Hay's  so-called  "mystery"  mainly  concerns  Swift  and 
Stella.  But  Vanessa  fares  no  better  at  his  hands.  Dr.  Patrick 
Delany  {Observations,  &c.  1754,  pp.  123-4)  says  "she  certainly 
gave  herself  up  (as  Ariadne  did)  to  Bacchus,  from  the  day  that 
she  was  deserted  "  ;  and  he  does  so  in  order  to  explain  the 
publication  after  her  death  of  Cadenvs  and  Vanessa.  The 
Quarterly  Reviewer  of  1S83  observes,  with  reference  to  the  final 
parting,  that  this— namely,  intemperance — "  may  have  led  to  some 
action  or  some  expression  which  Swift  could  neither  pardon  nor  for- 
get." Thereupon  Mr.  Hay,  setting  aside  Scott's  well-known  story 
after  Sheridan,  proceeds  to  draw  his  own  gratuitous  picture. 
He  begins  by  following  Orrery  (whose  story  he  has  just  declared 
to  be  incredible)  in  assuming  that  Vanessa  wrote  not  to  Stella 
but  to  Swift.  Vanessa's  letter,  he  suggests,  might  arouse 
Swift's  "  suspicion  that  its  warmth  was  caused  by  something  else 
than  love.  After  Vanessa's  messenger  had  delivered  the  missive 
into  Swift's  hand,  to  test  his  suspicion,  it  is  just  possible  that 
Swift  might  call  for  his  horse,  ride  to  Marley  Abbey,  enter 
Vanessa's  parlour  unannounced,  and  jind  her  in  a  state  unfit  to 
receive  him,  or  any  other  human  being  [the  italics  are  ours] ;  that, 
disgusted  at  the  sight,  he  might  indeed  turn  upon  his  heel,  and 
without  speaking  a  word,  might  leave  the  Abbey,  remount  his 
horse,  gallop  back  to  his  Deanery,  and  never  see  her  more," 
Delany,  it  will  be  remarked,  says  expressly  that  Vanessa's  failing 
dated  from  her  desertion.  Mr.  Hay,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it 
the  cause  of  that  desertion  ;  and  when,  a  little  later,  "  as  a  faith- 
ful narrator,"  he  cites  Delany — a  person  in  his  opinion  "  of 
Stem  veracity  " — he  not  only  cites  him  incorrectly,  but  omits 
altogether  the  words,  "from  the  day  that  she  was  deserted." 
Comment  upon  this  specimen  of  biography  by  insinuation  and 
.suppression  is  superfluous.  "We  commend  it  to  the  indignation 
of  the  accomplished  lady  who  is  now  following  "  Miss  Essy's " 
hapless  fortunes  in  Murray's  Magazine. 


SOURCES  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.* 

WHETHER  Mr.  Lucas's  Appcndiculm  Historicce  ought  to  be 
described  as  a  "  Source  "  is  a  legitimate  question  for  the 
minute  critic.  A  horn  carved  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  cannot  certainly,  by  any  stretch  of  language,  be  described 
as  an  original  authority  for  events  which  happened  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth.  To  reveal  a  .secret,  we  put  it  here 
because  we  have  no  more  convenient  place  in  which  to  put  it. 
If  Mr.  Lucas  objects  we  shall  be  sorry,  since  we  have  no  wish  to 
be  other  than  agreeable  to  him.  Horn  maps  are  welcome  if 
only  because  they  remind  one  of  the  first  meeting  of  Amyas 
Leigh  with  John  Oxenham  and  Salvation  Yeo.  For  the  rest, 
we  are  not  sure  how  Mr.  Lucas's  book  ought  to  be  classed — unless 
it  be  as  something  done  to  please  himself,  which  is  not  the  worst 
motive  for  the  production  of  literature.  He  is  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  a  horn  on  which  is  engraved  a  nice  old  picture-map  of 
the  country  from  New  York  up  to  Ontario.  From  his  dedication 
it  would  appear  that  he  has  composed  his  book  to  explain  the 
map  to  the  "  ever-varying  number  "  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 
The  young  people  are  fortunate  in  having  so  much  history  ex- 
plained to  them  in  a  pleasant  anecdotic  way.  Mr.  Lucas  does 
not  confine  himself  to  his  map.  By  way  of  introduction  to 
the  proper  study  of  it,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  American 
history  beginning  as  far  back  as  Biarne  Heriulfsen,  and  not 
forgetting  Madoc,  who  as  he  justly  remarks,  is  doubtful. 
The  latter  portion  of  his  historical  sketch  is  devoted  to  the 
struggle  between  France  and  England  in  North  America,  and 
It  ends  with  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  From  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lucas  has  a  habit  of  telling  us  that  Bancroft  says 
this  and  Parkman  says  that,  as  if  it  settled  the  question,  we  con- 
clude that  he  has  not  gone  very  deep  for  his  knowledge.  Still, 
his  narrative  is  readable,  and  in  the  main  accurate.  Further,  it 
is  lively,  and  written  in  a  very  fair  spirit.  There  is  nothing'  in 
Mr.  Lucas's  style  to  show  whether  he  is  an  American  who  is'free 
from  the  trumpery  provincial  narrowness  of  so  many  of  his 
countrymen — and  perhaps  more  conspicuous  in  the  great  Bancroft 
than  in  most — or  is  an  Englishman  free  from  mere  unreasoning 
dislike  of  Americans.    His  outlines  of  history  may  be  safely 
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commended  as  a  wholesome  introduction  to  the  subject  for 
"  nephews  and  nieces."  A  boy  will  enjoy  it  all  the  better  and 
get  the  more  solid  knowledge  from  it  because  of  the  abundance 
of  maps  with  which  it,  and  the  horn  on  which  it  hangs,  are  illus- 
trated. There  is  a  long  note  on  bark  boats,  canoes,  and  bateaux 
wliich  should  also  prove  attractive.  The  misfortune  is  that, 
being  printed  in  a  large  flat  quarto  and  loosely  cased,  the  average 
boy  might  be  trusted  to  smash  it  to  pieces  very  speedily. 

Jlr.  Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States  and  the  third 
volume  of  The  Belknap  Papers  are  more  solid  works  in  different 
ways  than  Mr.  Lucas's.  The  Belknap  Papers  are  very  solid 
indeed.  This  Part  HI.  contains  not  less  than  632  pages  of  not 
particularly  large  print,  of  which  to  be  honest  630  or  so  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  interest  to  any  son  of  Adam  (or  even 
Adams)  except  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  to  them  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  printer's  bill. 
Not  that  the  book  is  without  flashes.  You  open  it  at  page  265 
and  you  come  on  this  gaiety  in  a  letter  from  John  Eliot  to 
Jeremy  Belknap — 

How  are  theological  affairs  with  yon  now,  as  it  respects  the  Pudding 
controversj'  ?  .  .  .  I  could  not  but  laugh  heartily  to  hear  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  Murrayites  last  Sunday.  I  lind  that  they  all  adjourned  to  hear 
Brother  Lathrop  ;  their  dux  gregis,  honest  Noah,  marching  .at  their  head, 
who  told  Mr.  L.  that  his  heart  had  not  been  so  much  warmed  in  that 
meeting  house  for  seven  years,  They  spent  y  evening  at  Jake's,  a  most 
devotional  company. 

To  judge  from  the  frequent  mentions  of  Rev.  Jabez  Fitches, 
who  could  not  agree  with  their  people  about  part  of  what  they 
considered  their  salary,  and  Jeremy's  difficulties  about  his  stipend, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Pudding  controversy  raged  much  in 
New  England  in  the  years  covered  by  these  papers — namely, 
from  1724  to  1783.  For  the  rest,  it  is  an  amazing  example  of 
the  old  New  England  belief  that  any,  the  most  insignificant, 
thing  said,  or  done,  by,  to,  or  about,  a  New  Englander,  deserves 
solemn  record.  The  Genesis  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent collection  of  documents.  It  is  inordinately  long,  as 
American  historical  books  commonly  are,  but  at  least  it  deals 
with  persons  and  things  of  real  interest.  Mr.  Brown  has  laboured 
to  collect  every  scrap  of  evidence  which  has  survived  to 
supply  foundations  for  an  account  of  the  first  settlements 
of  Virginia  between  1605  and  1616.  He  has,  he  says,  had 
"  to  practise  every  self-denial,  and  to  overcome  difllculties 
which  would  have  baffled  many  men."  It  is  greatly  to  his  credit, 
though  he  himself  has  said  it.  The  result  of  labours  continued 
since  1876  has  been  the  compilation  of  two  fat  volumes  of  re- 
prints of  charters,  extracts  from  sermons,  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors English  and  Spanish,  reports  of  the  agents  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  accounts,  notices  of  geographical  books  or  of  pamphlets, 
and  of  biographical  notices  of  persons.  In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of 
dictionary  of  information  which  an  historian  of  the  United  States 
or  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  find  iiseful. 
Mr.  Brown  has  striven,  he  says,  to  conceal  his  own  opinions 
while  giving  his  reader  all  the  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of 
his  own.  We  have  never  held  that  historian  or  compiler  com- 
mitted sin  in  expressing  his  opinion  as  long  as  he  did  not  play 
fast  and  loose  with  his  evidence.  Mr.  Brown's  own  views  seem 
to  us  inoffensive  enough.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  the  English- 
men who  began  the  great  colonial  enterprises  of  James  I.'s  reign, 
wherein  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  He  does  not  think  nobly 
of  Captain  John  Smith,  but  then,  though  Smith  was  a  very 
amusing  fellow,  he  was  certainly  a  master  liar,  and  specimen  of 
the  class  which  sat  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatist  for  the  swash- 
buckler. Mr.  Brown's  evidence  has  been  honestly  collected,  we 
are  sure.  What  the  exact  use  of  his  book  is,  we  are  not  so  sure. 
He  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  genuine  historian  will  be  content 
to  take  his  extracts  on  trust,  and  the  general  reader  will  be 
repelled  from  what  is  at  best  only  an  honest,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  piece  of  paste  and  scissors  work. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL,* 

J  COLONIAL  TRAMP  is  the  rambling  narrative  of  a  visit 
to  the  Australian  Colonies  and  British  New  Guinea,  written 
in  a  lively  and  rattling  style.  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet,  who  is  a  clever 
and  facile  artist  as  well  as  a  ready  penman,  seems  to  have  been 
sent  abroad  on  a  roving  literary  and  artistic  mission  which  is  en- 
veloped in  a  certain  mystery.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  delight- 
fully frank  as  to  his  own  affairs,  his  family,  his  opinions,  and  his 
personal  habits.  We  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  prejudiced 
against  him  by  the  gushing  account  of  his  parting  from  his  wife 
and  children,  and  by  the  emotions  which  suggest  sundry  rhap- 
sodical reflections,  and  which  he  even  carries  into  politics.  The 
most  thoroughgoing  and  ferocious  of  Democrats,  he  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  men.  The  sight  of  a  sturdy  Arab  at  Port  Said  sug- 
gests a  picture  of  the  heroic  Gordon  isolated  at  Khartoum,  when 
his  "  back  crept  and  curved  with  the  icy  horror  of  a  hideous  night- 
mare." He  declares  that  the  triumph  of  the  London  Dock-strikers 
in  1889  made  the  tears  rush  over  his  cheeks  with  pride  and  glory  ; 
and  he  denounces  the  "  military  hirelings "  who  actually  sub- 
mitted to  be  led  against  some  Australian  rioters,  as  he  glorifies 
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the  independent  Melbourne  jury  who  perjured  themselves  to 
acquit  the  culprits  caught  redhand.  He  holds  the  Game  Laws 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  English  poverty,  apparently  believing  that, 
if  every  man  were  permitted  to  poach  and  capture  God's  creatures, 
the  game  would  have  miraculous  powers  of  reproduction.  But, 
notwithstanding  tliese  amiable  wt>aknesses  of  head  and  heart,  we 
have  found  him  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  companion.  He 
knew  more  than  one  of  the  colonies  well  when  he  and  they  were 
many  years  younger.  He  gives  many  amusing  reminiscences  of 
those  happy  Bohemian  days  when  he  lived  in  queer  and  impecunious 
company  ;  and  when  a  little  society,  somewhat  loose  in  their 
habits,  like  Murger's  heroes  or  the  early  Christians  had  all 
things  in  common.  Indeed,  Mr.  Nisbet  is  never  dull,  nlthougli 
he  is  most  amusing  when  he  is  most  in  earnest,  and  he  is  full  of 
anecdote  and  apposite  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  and  cha- 
racteristic features  of  colonial  life.  He  recommends  Australia  to 
the  industrious  poor  as  the  paradise  of  enlightened  democracy. 
If  necessary,  the  poor  man  should  be  prepared  and  contt'nt  to 
cast  civilization  behind  him  and  live  like  the  savage.  For  him- 
self, so  far  as  practicable,  he  practised  what  he  preached.  His 
early  training  liad  made  him  independent  of  the  luxuries  and 
almost  of  the  necessaries  of  polished  life.  He  started  on  a  long 
tramp  through  Bush  and  pasture  carryingan  intinltesimal  "swag" 
■with  little  beyond  the  clothes  he  wore.  Though  he  detests  the 
bloated  aristocracy  of  birth,  he  has  no  objection  to  self-made  and 
prosperous  men  surrounding  themselves  with  costly  indulgences. 
It  was  pleasant  to  be  put  up  in  the  mansions  of  hospitable 
squatters;  but  the  new  fashion  of  dressing  for  dinner  was  a 
perpetual  stumbling-block  to  him.  Gay  young  colonial  belles 
looked  askance  at  the  way-worn  traveller  who  came  recommended 
to  their  fathers ;  and,  though  the  ordinary  colonists  cared  little 
about  clothes,  once  he  was  grossly  insulted  on  account  of  his 
costume.  Yet  when  a  man  of  the  world  came  into  the  coii'ee- 
room  of  an  hotel,  conscious  that  he  looked  more  like  a 
mendicant  than  a  creditable  member  of  society,  he  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  a  covert  snub;  and  we  are  surprised  that 
the  incident  should  have  irritated  such  a  philosopher.  Away 
from  cities  and  their  conventionalities  he  enjoyed  himself 
heartily.  He  gives  really  enchanting  descriptions  of  the 
scenery,  and  many  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  are  charm- 
ingly illustrated.  He  saw  many  a  secluded  spot  where  he  would 
have  gladly  settled,  till  he  came  upon  others  still  more  tempting. 
But  he  is  candid  enough  to  confess  that  these  glowing  pictures 
have  their  shady  side.  Even  semi-tropical  Queensland  is  not  all 
the  fancy  paints  it,  with  feathering  palm-trees  mirrored  in  azure 
seas,  and  natural  conservatories  fragrant  with  odours.  There 
are  shrivelling  dust-storms  and  protract  el  droughts  ;  and,  for 
nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  the  heat  is  tremendous.  You 
dare  not  take  a  header  in  those  seas  for  they  swarm  with  sharks, 
and  if  you  open  the  window  of  a  stifling  bedroom  you  admit 
the  blood-thirsty  mosquitoes  witli  the  balmy  air.  Mr.  Nisbet, 
who  is  a  close  and  humorous  observer  of  the  habits  of  animals 
of  all  kinds,  speaks  most  feelingly  on  the  subject  of  these  insect 
pests.  He  describes  with  Homeric  fire  and  fervour  the  attacks 
of  legions  of  mosquitoes  and  battalions  of  bugs  ;  and  he  dramat- 
ically relates  one  of  his  early  experiences  when  a  centipede, 
losing  its  hold  on  the  ceiling,  flopped  down  upon  his  blanket 
in  the  dark,  through  the  mosquito-net.  The  venomous  black 
snakes  were  literally  his  Mtes  noire.i,  and  no  wonder.  They 
interfered  with  the  artist's  natural  taste  for  reclining  like 
Tityrus  on  the  grass  in  the  shade.  At  certain  seasons  they 
have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  "  coupling,"  and  when  a  pair  entwine 
in  fond  embrace,  of  all  inconvenient  places  they  choose  the 
middle  of  the  track.  They  resent  being  disturbed,  uncouple 
with  electrical  rapidity,  and  go  like  greased  lightning  for  the 
intruder.  Fortunately  the  herds  of  pigs  hunt  them  down  and 
fatten  on  them  ;  and  as  for  the  colonists,  carrying  a  knife  and 
piece  of  string,  they  are  always  ready  for  a  surgical  operation. 
They  cut  out  "  a  chunk  of  flesh,"  and  the  string  serves  for  a 
tourniquet.  The  rabbits,  so  wantonly  introduced  by  some  home- 
sick sentimentalist,  are  a  far  more  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
Mr.  Nisbet  has  much  to  say  about  them.  They  have 
grown  to  three  times  the  size  of  their  English  progenitors, 
and,  although  the  Victoria  Government  offers  sixpence  per  tail, 
no  appreciable  impression  has  been  made  on  their  swarms.  They 
are  so  tame  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  knock  tliem  on  the 
head,  so,  as  Mr.  Nisbet  remarks,  no  man  need  starve  in  the  bush  ; 
but  as  they  flourish  at  the  expense  of  farmer  and  squatter,  the 
suppression  of  the  rabbit  has  become  a  national  question. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  colonizing  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Nisbet  has 
formed  very  decided  opinions.  lie  considers  that  the  country 
has  everything  to  recommend  it,  if  the  natives  can  be  utilized 
and  not  exterminated.  For,  naturally  in  the  richest  districts, 
which  lie  low,  white  field-labour  is  impossible.  Nevertheless, 
he  thinks  that  New  Guinea  has  got  an  undeserved  reputation  for 
iinhealthiness,  owing  to  the  present  settlements  having  been 
badly  chosen.  With  his  strong  .sympathies  for  the  aborigines, 
perhaps  he  takes  an  unduly  favourable  view  of  the  Papuan  ;  but 
he  says  that,  with  ordinary  discretion,  it  is  easy  to  get  along 
comfortably  with  him.  As  for  the  interior,  we  are  still  profoundly 
ignorant  of  it,  and  he  remarks  tliat,  to  conduct  an  exploring 
expedition  successfully,  it  must  be  abundantly  provided  with 
money,  leisure,  and  provisions. 

Dr.  Nelson  has  lived  five  years  at  Panama,  and,  according  to 
his  own  report  of  the  country,  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  his 
constitution,  temperate  habits,  and  medical  skill.    Few  European 


settlers  can  say  as  much,  for  the  climate  seems  to  be  as  deadly  as  that 
of  West  Africa,  while  all  sanitary  precautions  are  set  at  defiance. 
The  tropical  sun  draws  up  the  poisonousexhalations  from  malarious 
swamps  and  reeking  jungle.  The  rainfall  is  perhaps  unparalleled 
elsewhere,  and  it  lasts  for  nine  months,  when  the  virulent  yellow 
fevers  are  prevalent  which  carry  a  man  off"  in  four  or  five  days. 
The  other  three  months  are  humorously  styled  the  healthy 
season.  They  are  generally  dry  enough,  and  the  starry  and 
balmy  nights  are  enchanting;  and  then  people  "die  of  pernicious 
fevers  in  four-and-twenty  hours."  The  run  upon  the  cemetery  is 
so  great  and  so  steady  that  successive  tenants  are  turned  out 
every  few  weeks  or  months.  The  bovendas,  or  niches  in  stone, 
are  reserved  for  the  rich.  But  they  are  only  leased  on  terms  of 
eighteen  months,  and  unless  the  contract  be  renewed,  with  rent 
paid  in  advance,  there  is  prompt  eviction.  Tlien  the  corpses  are 
shot  out  behind  the  cemetery  walls,  and  the  soundest  of  the 
second-hand  coffins  are  put  up  by  the  sexton  for  sale.  It  is  an 
unsavoury  subject,  but  a  very  important  one ;  for  Dr.  Nelson 
declares  that  the  air  is  poisoned,  that  the  very  ballast  taken  on 
board  ship  is  full  of  fever  germs,  and  that  the  packages  sent 
over  tlie  isthmus  are  tainted  in  transit,  diffusing  the  deadly  seeds 
of  infection  along  the  semi-tropical  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
He  asserts  that  the  western  shores  of  Mexico  owe  tlie  endemic 
presence  of  yellow  fever  to  the  traffic  with  the  isthmus.  It  is 
no  wonder,  consequently,  that  the  mortality  has  been  frightful  in 
the  construction  of  the  railway  and  canal.  The  financial  drain  in 
the  way  of  supplying  labour  was  excessive  ;  the  foreign  workmen 
died  oft'  like  flies ;  a  shipload  of  Irish  from  Cork  died  oft'  im- 
mediately, almost  to  a  man ;  and  as  for  tlie  cheaper  Chinese 
coolies,  they  were  the  dearest  bargain  after  all,  for  many  succumbed 
to  sheer  nervousness.  Naturally  the  negroes  showed  most  power 
of  resistance.  The  deadly  climate  is  tlie  best  excuse  for  the  lavish 
expenditure  permitted  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  Canal  works. 
We  hear  of  one  gentleman  drawing  10,000/.  a  year,  with  handsome 
allowances  for  travelling;  of  another  who  spent  3,000/.  on  a  bath- 
house ;  and  of  a  third  who  had  built  an  ornamental  pigeon-house 
at  a  cost  of  300/.  Dr.  Nelson  appears  to  have  been  no  enemy  to 
the  scheme  in  the  abstract,  but,  like  every  man  who  has  looked 
into  the  matter,  he  is  astounded  at  the  rashness  of  M.  Lesseps. 
Indeed,  had  not  M.  Lesseps's  imagination  and  ambition  been  fired 
by  the  triumph  of  his  grand  Egyptian  project,  his  proceedings 
might  be  described  by  a  harsher  name.  It  seems  strange,  to  say  the 
least,  that  a  shrewd  and  able  man  should  have  been  so  deluded^ 
for  otherwise  he  certainly  would  not  have  staked  his  reputation 
on  an  enterprise  foredoomed  to  failure.  He  refused  to  count 
with  the  climate,  notwithstanding  statistics  and  innumerable  warn- 
ings. He  reduced  his  original  estimates  enormously  to  allay 
the  apprehensions  of  cautious  shareholders.  And  he  altogether 
failed  to  realize  the  collateral  engineering  difficulties.  There  was 
the  stupendous  cutting  through  the  hill  of  Culebra ;  there  was 
the  damming  the  unbridled  torrent  of  the  Chagres,  and  canalizing 
it  for  nine  miles  of  its  course,  parallel  to  the  Canal,  with  the 
result  of  silting  up  the  bar  at  Colon ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  trifle 
of  a  sea-basin  at  Panama,  which  casually  involved  the  expenditure 
of  a  million.  Nor  has  Mr.  Nelson  brought  the  dismal  story  up 
to  date,  tor  he  drops  it  in  the  spring  of  1889,  with  predictions  of 
disaster  which  have  since  been  fulfilled.  We  know  that  in  the 
meantime  the  works  have  been  partially  suspended,  and  cessation 
of  activity  means  a  fresh  growth  of  jungle,  and  cuttings  filled  up 
again  in  the  perennial  floods.  We  are  told,  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  Canal  engineers,  that  there  are  on  the  spot  six  millions' 
worth  of  machinery,  of  which  two-thirds  are  absolutely  useless, 
and  could  only  be  sold  as  so  much  old  iron. 


THE  LOG  OF  A  JACK  TAR.* 

THE  volume  of  the  "  Adventure  Series  "  which  lies  before  us 
is  distinguished  from  others  by  one  or  two  things — and, 
firstly,  by  tliis,  that  it  contains  a  quite  amazing  little  jumble  in 
the  pagination,  not  merely  of  the  numbering,  but  of  the  text. 
When  you  have  read  to  the  foot  of  p.  49  and  turn  over,  you  are 
haled  back  to  36,  and  from  it  you  drop  to  33,  whence  there  is  a 
rapid  rise  to  52,  one  step  on  the  level  to  53  is  followed  by  a  fall 
on  the  other  side  of  the  page  to  40,  then  to  37,  and  up  again  to 
56.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  misplacing  of  a  sheet. 
The  printing  is  misplaced  on  the  sheet.  Never  did  we  see  the 
influence  of  Christmas  more  palpably  in  any  piece  of  work. 
Perhaps  in  future  times  the  book-collector  may  value  a  survivor 
of  the  edition  for  this  very  tangle  of  bluncers.  For  the 
present,  and  unless,  which  is  improbable,  our  volume  is 
an  exception,  it  is  likely  to  take  the  gilt  oft'  the  ginger- 
bread of  the  publisher's  profits.  This  future  bibliographical 
glory  of  the  volume  is  the  more  possible  because  it  contains  the 
first  edition  of  the  Log  of  a  Jack  Tar.  On  this  poiht  also  we 
have  something  to  say.  The  life  of  James  Choyce,  master 
mariner,  which  the  editor.  Captain  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  publishes 
under  this  name  is  apparently  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  his 
possession.  Now,  of  course  we  have  no  objection  to  the  publica- 
tion of  inedited  manuscripts,  and  certainly  not  to  one  which  pro- 

•  Adventure  Series — The  Loa  of  a  Jack  Tar;  or,  the  Life  of  James 
Choyce,  Master  Mariner.  Now  liist  published.  With  O'Brieu's  Captivity 
in  France.  Edited  bv  Commander  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes."  Illustrated.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 
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fesses  to  contain  the  adventures,  told  by  himself,  of  a  sailor  during 
the  great  war.  A  document  of  this  kind  has  an  historical  value, 
and  even  has  it  in  a  high  degree,  seeing  how  hard  it  is  to  learn 
anything  of  the  lives  of  that  class  of  men  from  themselves.  But 
Ijefore  accepting  it  as  authentic  we  do  expect  to  have  its  history. 
This  is  what  Captain  Cameron  does  not  give.  lie  says,  indeed, 
that  ''  of  the  truth  of  Choyce's  narrative  there  can  be  no  manner 
flf  doubt."  This  means  that  Captain  Cameron  has  none  himself; 
but  we  expect  more  from  an  editor  than  a  profession  of  faith. 
"When  a  gentleman  presents  us  with  an  entirely  inedited  work 
professing  to  be  an  autobiography,  and  asks  us  to  receive  it  as 
that ;  when,  too,  it  appears  in  a  series  which  is  understood 
to  exclude  works  of  fiction ;  when,  finally,  it  is  published  in 
the  same  volume  with,  and  as  being  as  authentic  as,  a 
work  which  is  so  far  beyond  question  as  Captain  Donat 
O'Brien's  narrative  of  his  escape  from  prison,  we  look  for  more 
than  a  mere  assertion  of  its  truth.  We  feel  entitled  to  ask  where 
Captain  Cameron  got  it ;  whether  he  knows  anything  of  its 
history,  and  what  ;  whether  he  has  made  independent  inquiries, 
and  so  forth.  The  internal  evidence  to  which  Captain  Cameron 
does  refer  is  not  convincing.  Though  the  book  may  be  what  it 
professes  to  be,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  a  mere 
pastiche  by  some  clever  fellow  who  knew  something  of  sailors, 
and  sea  life,  and  South  America,  and  had  Captain  O'Brien's 
narrative,  which  had  been  published  fifteen  years  or  so  before 
<]hoyce  professes  to  write,  as  a  model. 

So  much  being  premised  as  protest  and  warning,  we  can  now 
add  with  confidence  that  Choyce's  narrative  is  fidrly  good  reading 
and  quite  in  place  in  an  Adventure  Series.  Choyce  was,  or  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  (for  we  stand  on  our  guard),  a  whaler  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas  early  in 
the  great  war,  remained  for  years  a  captive  in  Peru,  was  ex- 
changed about  i8oi,  and  immediately  pressed  on  board  the 
Melampus  in  the  West  Indies,  de.serted  from  the  navy  at  home, 
and  went  whaling  once  more,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer, 
passed  himself  otf  as  a  Spaniard,  volunteered  into  the  French 
navy  to  get  out  of  prison,  escaped  to  an  English  blockading 
squadron,  fought  in  the  action  in  the  Basque  lioads,  again  de- 
serted, again  took  to  whaling,  went  as  mate,  and  then  master,  in 
•successive  voyages  to  the  South  Seas  after  the  peace,  and,  finally, 
being  overcome  with  rheumatism,  went  on  shore  for  good,  having 
accumulated  means  enough  to  stand  an  old  messmate  a  glass  of 
grog  and  something  to  eat  now  and  then.  Here  is  an  adventurous 
life  enough,  and  the  sketch  is  filled  up  with  incidents  innumerable, 
all  told  in  a  rapid,  headlong  way,  which  certainly  has  a  great  air 
of  truth.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  story  that 
■Choyce  never  stops  to  insist  on  the  nautical  details.  A  genuine 
sailor  rarely  does.  They  are  matters  of  course  to  him,  and  he 
does  not  believe  the  landsman  would  understand  them  if  they  were 
given.  Choyce  (or  the  pseudo-Choyce)  hits  oif  the  various  personages 
of  his  tale  brightly.  Drunken  sailors  and  skippers,  naval  officers 
and  French  gendarmes,  Spanish  officials  or  planters,  the  English 
or  rather  Irish  adventurers,  who  were  numerous  in  Peru,  and  the 
prisoners  at  Verdun,  who  appear  in  rapid  succession  in  his  pages, 
iiave  an  undeniable  air  of  life.  There  is  no  heroic  pose  about 
Choyce.  He  could  fight  when  it  was  his  cue;  but,  like  the 
regular  merchant  sailor,  he  hated  the  navy,  thought  the  press 
downright  tyranny,  and  would  desert  without  scruple.  When, 
to  free  himself  from  prison,  he  volunteered  into  the  Frencli  navy 
as  a  Spaniard,  he  had  some  qualms  of  conscience,  but  quieted 
them  by  reflecting  that,  if  he  was  killed  in  fighting  his  country- 
men, death  would  pay  all  debts,  and,  if  not,  that  he  could  always 
desert  to  them — without  prejudice,  of  course,  to  his  right  to 
desert  from  the  navy  if  a  chance  presented  itself.  We  are  afraid 
that  he  was  in  many  ways  "  anterior  to  morals,"  which  is  rather 
^"^a  nl°'^''  °'  ^'^^^^^y  tl'^i  otherwise.  His  readiness  to  become 
a  Christian"  in  South  America  if  he  was  likely  to  gain  by  it, 
and  the  promptitude  with  which,  after  knocking  down  a  big 
i^renchman  who  attempted  to  extort  "garnish"  from  him,  he  then 
extorted  It  himself  from  a  newcomer  in  prison,  is  true  to  life. 
Uioyce  like  not  a  few  sailors,  had  a  turn  for  composing  doggrel, 
ot  which  there  is  not  a  little  in  his  Life.  Here  is  a  specimen, 
the  persons  referred  to  being  the  Committee  who  looked  after  the 
pnson^rs  at  Verdun.    There  is  a  kind  of  rhythm  in  it  if  properly 

May  the  caukerworra  of  their  consciences 

Gnaw  holes  in  their  relentless  liearts, 

Kat  through  their  fraudulent  practices, 

And  make  them  disgorge  all  our  arrears  and  stoppages. 

Captain  O'Brien's  narrative  needs  no  bush.  It  well  deserved 
repnnting  ;  but  it  should  have  been  reprinted  entire,  and  not,  as 
It  Has  been  here,  with  suppressions,  which,  though  they  are  of  no 
great  importance,  do  yet  spoil  the  completeness  of  the  book. 
Some  account  of  Donat  O'Brien  might  also  have  been  given,  if  it 
liad  only  been  a  paragraph  of  dates. 


FRENCH  LITEEATUBE. 

'piIE  latest  instalment  of  t}ie  Journal  des  Goncowt  i\)  opens 
with  a  sharp  reply  to  M.  Ptenan  by  way  of  preface.  We  are  v.  o 
great  sympathizers  with  many  of  M.  Renan's  ways,  but  we  own 

'(i)  JourrMl  des  Goncourt.    Tome  cinqtiieme.    Paris  :  Charpcnticr. 


(and  indeed  we  think  that  in  noticing  the  last  volume  of  this 
book  we  anticipated  his  own  complaints)  that  he  had  just  cause 
to  complain  of  M.  de  Goncourt.  When  you  are  at  a  meeting  of 
gentlemen,  be  it  in  a  private  house,  be  it  at  a  club,  be  it  at  a 
nondescript  meeting  like  those  diners  de  Ma(/ny,  diners  de  Brebant, 
&c.,  of  which  M.  de  Goncourt  makes  himself  the  historiographer, 
you  do  not  expect  that  one  of  the  guests  will  take  notes  of  your 
conversation  and  publish  them — in  your  lifetime,  but  so  long 
afterwards  that  you  have  yourself  necessarily  forgotten  exactly 
what  you  did  say,  and  can  at  most  protest  that  he  attributes 
to  you  what  you  did  not.  We  all  know  what  the  Keverend 
Dr.  Folliott  thought  of  a  less  heinous  proceeding,  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  the  company  of  M.  de  Goncourt  he  would 
have  gripped  that  bamboo  of  his  rather  menacingly.  However, 
M.  de  Goncourt  and  his  school  are  one  and  all  of  them  so  con- 
vinced of  the  excellence  of  transferring  impressions  to  words 
that,  like  other  people  in  such  cases,  they  have  doubtless  really 
ceased  to  be  struck  by  the  heinousness  of  their  own  proceed- 
ings. For  the  body  of  the  book,  it  is  naturally  enough  very 
much  like  its  forerunners.  The  person  of  literary  tastes  reads, 
and  eke  he  swears ;  he  swears,  but  also  he  reads.  There  is  much 
literary  coxcombry  and  some  positive  bad  taste  in  the  book 
(though  we  think  that  M.  Renan's  sharp  protest  has  made 
M.  de  Goncourt  a  little  plus  retenu).  There  is  also  very  much 
that  is  interesting.  We  assist  at  the  last  days  of  Thdo  and  his 
funeral  ;  we  see  something  of  Flaubert  as  the  shadows  came 
down  on  him;  also  a  good  deal  of  "  Turgenjew,"  as  some  him 
call,  with  his  Russian  amiability  and  non-morality;  and  some- 
thing of  M.  de  Goncourt's  younger  friends  and  co-members  of 
the  "  Societe  des  Cinq,"  MM.  Zola  and  Daudet.  Then  we  are 
present,  not  very  greatly  caring,  at  that  return  to  novel-writing 
which  made  M.  de  Goncourt  produce  La  Jille  Elisa,  and  be 
dreadfully  disturbed  because  people  did  not  admire  it  enough, 
and  did  talk  of  prosecuting  it.  He  makes  a  little  journey  into 
Germany,  and  abuses  the  Germans  heartily ;  he  buys  curios, 
and  has  his  rooms  redecorated,  and  thinks  he  should  like  to  go 
into  a  monastery.  He  makes  occasional  attempts  at  pensees, 
not  with  any  great  success.  He  describes  the  Princess  Mathilde's 
house  and  way  of  life  very  minutely.  And  in  all  this  he  is  some- 
times interesting  enough,  and  never  quite  uninteresting. 

We  have  always  done  more  justice  to  M.  de  Poiitmartin  than 
most  of  his  countrj  men  have  done,  and  we  say  frankly  that 
we  are  sorry  we  shall  see  no  more  of  his  Stmiedis  (2).  The 
articles  in  the  present  collection,  as  was  usual  with  the  critic  in 
his  later  years,  are  half-souvenirs,  half  book-reviews,  or  rather 
book-reviews  which  are  made  the  pretext  of  souvenirs.  M.  de 
Pontmartin  backs  his  own  side  as  vigorously  as  ever,  and  shows 
himself  by  no  means  disinclined  to  remember  his  swashing  blow 
at  the  other  side  now  and  then.  But  it  so  happens  that  hardly 
any  subject  in  tlie  present  volume  gives  him,  except  by  allusion 
and  for  a  few  moments,  occasion  to  display  that  power  of 
"  slating  "  which  made  him  for  years  the  Mr.  IJludyer  of  French 
criticism.  The  most  interesting  literary  article  is  that  on  M. 
France's  La  vie  Uttvraire,  the  most  interesting  political  one  that 
on  M.  de  Falloux's  Mhmires  d^un  royaliste,  which,  of  course, 
appealed  to  M.  de  Pontmartin's  sympathies  very  directly  and 
stimulated  him  accordingly. 

M.  Texier's  An  patjs  des  gencraux  (3)  is  an  exceedingly  un- 
favourable account  of  the  present  condition  of  Hayti.  It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  point  of  being  ill-tempered,  and  is  written, 
occasionally,  with  not  more  judgment  than  temper.  But,  un- 
luckily, it  is  in  a  tale  with  almost  everything  else  that  we  have  read 
about  the  paradise  of  abolition. 

It  so  happened  that  after  reading  Marcelle  Rnbe  (4)  overnight 
we  found  the  news  of  the  author's  death  in  the  Times  of  next  morn- 
ing. The  obituary  notice  in  that  paper  was  neither  very  sympa- 
thetic nor  very  intelligent.  But  the  observation  as  to  the  poet 
having  come  down  to  the  writing  of  equivocal  prose  tales  had  a 
certain  truth.  Marcelle  Habe,  for  instance,  is  a  story  in  which 
real  pathos  and  poetic  feeling  are  unluckily  married  to  things  not 
so  admirable,  in  order  to  please  the  public,  with  the  eii'ect  (which, 
we  fancy,  M.  de  BanviUe  produced  pretty  frequently)  of  hitting 
the  bird  on  neither  wing.  There  was  always  too  much  clair-de-lune 
about  him  for  tlio  common  Zolaist,  who  must  also  be  sadly 
(jenepar  le  style,  while  those  who  appreciated  him  best  probably 
take  no  special  delight  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  three  heroines  of 
this  novel,  two  are  courtesans  and  the  third  a  kind  of  promiscuous 
adulteress.  The  point  of  the  book  is  the  transcendental  self- 
sacrifice  of  Marcelle.  Adored  by  a  young  doctor  who  has  saved 
her  life,  she  permits  him  all  his  desires,  but  will  not  say  that 
she  loves  him,  and  absolutely  refuses  to  link  a  sullied  existence  to 
his.  The  way  in  which  she  endeavours  to  disenchant  him  is,  to 
say  the  least,  odd,  and  the  denouement  appears  to  us  inconclusive, 
not  to  say  preposterous.  But  there  are  charming  passages.  Le 
vierge  (5)  has  for  what  we  may  call  super-title  (French  authors 
are  becoming  rather  tediously  fond  of  these,  and  should  lemember 
that  every  novelist  is  not  a  I5alzac)  "  La  vie  grise."  M.  Vallette 
might,  indeed,  almost  have  known  Lord  Tennyson's  line — 

The  set  gray  life  and  ajathetic  end — 
and  have  taken  in  hand  to  illustrate   it.     Tie  book  has  all 

(2)  Derniers  Samedis.    Par  A.  de  Poiitmartin.    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

(3)  All  pays  des generaux.    Par  C.  Texier.    Palis;  Caiman  1  Levy. 

(4)  Marcelle  Rahe.    Par  The'od  ire  do  BanviUe.    Paris:  C  harpeatier. 

(5)  Levierge.   Par  Alfre  i  Vallette.   Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 
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■the  naturalist  desperation  of  Mtfacliment  to  minute  and  literal 
transcript,  with  some  streaks  of  naturalist  dirt.  But  it  is  neyer 
really  ofl'ensive,  and,  thouprh  we  hold  its  method  to  be  artistically 
damnable,  it  shows  considerable  talent. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

SUCH  changes  as  there  are  to  be  noted  of  this  year's  issue  of 
The  Statesman's  Year-Book  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  relate  merely 
to  minor  points  of  arrangement  and  index,  such  as  facilitate  refer- 
ence. The  fuller  and  more  varied  page-headings  to  which  the 
editor,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  directs  attention,  are  undoubtedly  an 
advantage  to.  those  who  consult  this  admirable  handbook.  This 
change,  combined  with  the  excellent  index,  has  rendered  the 
finding  of  any  item  of  information  in  this  volume  a  very  easy 
matter.  AYe  know  of  no  book  in  general  use  for  reference — 
none,  certainly,  in  which  valuable  statistics  are  so  prominent — 
that  covers  so  wide  a  field  of  facts  and  figures,  and  is  so  clear, 
exact,  and  methodical  in  all  that  pertains  to  arrangement  and 
classification.  Change,  indeed,  is  what  no  cue  desires  to  look  for 
in  a  work  of  such  proved  utility  as  The  Statesman's  Year-BooJc. 

Under  the  odd  title  Guillotine  the  Great,  and  ?ier  Successors 
(Ward  &  Downey),  Mr.  Graham  Everitt  deals  with  certain 
episodes  in  French  history,  which  he  designates  in  a  rambling 
and  slipshod  style  by  engaging  headings  such  as  "  The  Birth  of 
Queen  Guillotine,"  "  The  Last  Days  of  the  Arcadia  of  St.-Just," 
"  A  Tragedy  of  Blunders,"  and  so' forth.  Of  "  Queen  Guillotine  " 
we  have  a  prolix  account  in  the  first  chapter,  though  as  to  what 
Mr.  Everitt  means  by  "  her  successors"  there  is  no  clue — unless, 
indeed,  we  are  so  to  regard  Simon  Linguet,  Bonaparte,  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  and  other  historical  personages  discussed  in  these 
pages. 

"  The  first  Icelandic  novel "  is  the  proud  distinction  claimed  for 
Thoroddsen's  Piltur  or/  SitUka,  of  which  a  translation,  Lad  and 
Lass  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Reeves,  is  before 
us.  The  pictures  of  agricultural  life  in  Iceland  are  pleasing  and 
interesting,  though  the  novel  comprises  very  little  "  story,"  the 
course  of  true  love  between  the  youthful  Indrin  and  the  fair 
Sigrid  being  tolerably  placid.  Thoroddsen,  in  fact,  is  not  in  the  least 
troubled  about  social  "  problems  "  and  realism,  and  the  strenuous 
exaltation  of  the  commonplace.  He  dwelt  among  his  own  peoph? 
during  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  folk  he  knew  so  well  are  presented  with  excellent 
efiect,  from  tlie  picturesque  point  of  view,  in  this  pretty  and 
sympathetic  recital. 

The  Love  Song  of  Barbara,  by  Charles  Joseph  Whitby  (Elliot 
Stock),  is  a  poem  cast  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and,  as  might  be 
inferred,  a  somewhat  doleful  song.  The  "tuneful  story"  of 
Barbara's  love  aiul  her  cruel  forsaking  of  her  lover  is  smoothly, 
even  melodiously,  set  forth,  yet  it  is  also  tedious,  though 
tuneful. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs  offers  to  an  unbelieving  world  a  poetic  vision 
of  the  world  "  as  it  will  be,"  entitled  What  Next  ?  or,  the  Pou-er  of 
Gold  (Boulton  &  Co.)  The  result  is  a  dream-like  representation 
of  regenerate  society,  such  as  is  the  natural  product  of  an 
exuberant  fancy  and  the  passion  for  reforming  the  world.  The 
"  ever-crescent  power '  Gold '  "  has  become  a  blessing  under  the  new 
order,  and,  what  is  better,  society  is  given  to  converse  instead  of 
chatter,  "  all  speaking  tersely,  wittily,  and  well "  : — 

No  doldrum  diatribe  o'er  "  maids  and  cooks," 
No  dismal  croaking;  about  "  nasty  weather," 

Iso  hunting,  boating-slansr,  no  betting  books, 
Xo  boasts  of  «  ondrous  "  bags  "  of  fur  or  feather. 

Thus,  the  age  of  "  rightly-used  gold  "  is  prefigured  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
as  the  true  golden  age. 

Eyiylish  Love  Lyrics,  edited  by  Percy  Ilulburd  (Walter  Scott), 
is  an  admirable  selection  of  song,  ranging  through  three  centuries 
from  Surrey  and  Wyatt  to  Scott  and  Byron,  and  showing  at  all 
points  genuine  taste  and  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 
We  would  we  could  so  commend  Mr.  Hulburd's  introductory 
remarks  to  this  exemplary  specimen  of  the  "Canterbury  Poets  " 
series.  Where  they  are  not  absolutely  unintelligible,  Mr. 
Hulburd's  reflections  on  Eros  and  Psyche  and  the  old  lyrists  and 
Victorians  are  merely  maunderings  or  windy  platitudes.  Then, 
too,  he  has  most  gratuitously  littered  blasphemies  concerning 
Chaucer. 

Mr.  Cyril  Ransome's  Elemenfarj/  History  of  Enriland  (Percival 
&  Co.)  is  intended  for  the  use  of  lower  forms  in  schools,  and 
altogether  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  that  end.  To  arouse 
the  intelligence,  not  to  burden  the  memory,  is  Mr.  Eansome's 
aim.  His  book  is  a  skilful  compendium  characterized  by  genuine 
characteristics  of  sequence  and  narrative  power.  As  an  example 
of  condensation  it  is  good,  indeed,  showing  at  all  points  mastery 
of  the  art  of  epitome. 

In  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  English  Classics  "  selections  we  notice 
Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Cantos  IV.-VI  ,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Messrs.  G.  H.  Stuart  and  E.  H.  Elliot,  and  the 
Poet  Laureate's  two  Idyls,  The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur,  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Rowe.  So  far  as  com- 
mentary and  explanation  go,  the  annotation  of  both  books  is 
relevant  and  well  considered.  Yet  in  some  directions  there  is 
superfluity.  For  instance,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  any 
young  person  with  an  ear  to  the  right  scansion  of  "  Ulfius  and 


Brastias  and  Bedivere,"  as  Mr.  Rowe  does,  and,  if  similar  licenses 
were  to  be  cited,  it  were  better  to  go  to  English  poetry — 
Southey's  Madoc,  for  example — than  to  Virgil. 

Reprinted  from  the  Asiatic  Review  and  other  periodicals  are 
the  essays — Political,  Social,  and  Literary  Papers  (Benares  : 
Chandraprabaa  Press)  —  on  the  National' Congress  in  India, 
Education  in  India,  the  Native  States  of  India,  and  other  sub- 
jects, written  by  Mr.  Uma  Sankar  Mi'sra  during  a  recent  visit  to 
England.  When  such  critics  as  Lord  Dufierin  and  Lord  Lytton 
commend  the  ability  and  judicious  tone  of  Mr.  Misra's  essays  on 
the  Indian  Congress,  and  on  Congresses  in  general,  the  reviewer 
may  securely  follow  suit,  and  Mr.  Misra  be  sure  of  appreciative 
readers.  But  the  other  articles  in  this  little  volume  are  not  less 
marked  by  thought  and  the  clear  statement  of  well-tempered 
views.  The  paper  on  "  Land  Settlement  in  Bengal "  is  excellent, 
and  "  IIow  it  strikes  an  Indian  " — the  writer's  impressions  of 
England — is  lively  and  entertaining. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  demographic,  or  sanitarhan,  English, 
it  is  revealed  as  a  very  nightmare  in  A  Sanitary  Crusade  Pound 
the  World  (Glasgow :  Boyle  &  Son,  Lim.),  a  pamphlet  reprinted 
from  the  Buildinr/  News,  descriptive  of  Mr.  Robert  Boyle's  third 
circuit  of  the  globe  and  experiences  of  the  malodorous  places 
thereof.  The  offences  of  Egypt  were  many,  though  mild  com- 
pared with  the  countries  further  East.  "  At  Benares  and  Calcutta 
the  drainage  was  most  defective,  the  smel's  (sic)  evolved  from  this 
source  in  certain  quarters  of  these  towns  being  overpowering." 
Among  the  common  horrors  of  Benares  is  the  spectacle  of  "  rows 
of  dead  bodies,  many  of  which  have  succumbed  to  the  most 
infectious  diseases,  lying  exposed  at  the  burning  Ghats,  waiting 
their  turn,  in  the  meanwhile,  like  destroying  angels,  though 
defunct  ones,  .spreading  death  around  them."  Yet  more  thrilling 
than  the  vision  of  defunct  destroying  angels  .spreading  death  is  it 
to  read  of  "  dogs  and  pigs,  covered  with  the  most  disgusting- 
sores,  with  which  the  streets  of  the  capital  are  infested" — and 
this  "  in  the  streets  of  Pekin  itself." 

Professor  Diodato  Lioy's  book  on  the  Philosophy  of  Right 
(Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  Lim.),  translated  from  the  Italian  by  W. 
Hastie,  is  one  of  those  mixed  treatises  on  the  State,  politics,  and 
law  which  are  seldom  satisfying  to  the  English  mind.  It  seems 
to  us  to  liave  much  of  the  superficiality  of  second-rate  French 
work  without  even  its  .superficial  neatne.ss.  At  any  rate  the 
statements  about  the  history  of  Roman  law  and'of  English  in- 
stitutions are  alike  untrustworthy.  We  doubt  whether  the  book 
deserved  a  translation  ;  but  if  it  did  so  at  all,  it  deserved  a  better 
one  than  Mr.  Hastie's,  which  in  many  places  can  barely  be  called 
English. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  On  Consumption,  by  George 
Thomas  Congreve  (Elliot  Stock) ;  The  Law  of  Husband  and 

Wife,  a  handy  book  by  James  Walter  Smith  (Efiingham. 
Wilson);  ^nrlylas  Heroes  and  Hero   ^Fo?v<;/h);,  and  Marco  Polo's 

Voyages  and  7'r«(,'ffe,  " National  Library "  (Cassell  &  Co.);  The 
Latv  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  by  James  Walter  Smith,  new  and 
revised  edition  (Eflingham  Wilson);  and  The  Young  Franc- 
Tircurs,  by  G.  A.  Henty  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  Stories  from  Neivbery  House  (Griffith, 
Farran,  &  Co.);  The  Insurance  Year-Booh  ior  1 89 1  (Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.)  ;  Polytechnics,  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of 
Architects,  by  W.  11.  Seth-Smith  (IBatsford)  ;  Monetary  Powers, 
Legislative  Couiwils  in  Tasmania  and  South  Australia,  a  history 
of  some  diii'erences  of  opinion  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
of  these  colonies,  by  Edwin  Cradock  Nowell  (Ilobart,  Tasmania : 
Strutt)  ;  A  German  Reader  and  Grammar  for  Beginners,  by  W. 
J.  Plickie,  M.A.  (Williams  &  Norgate)  :  Stories  and  Fables  for 
Composition  (Blackwood  &  Sons) ;  iJe  Fidiculis  Bibliographia,  by 
Edward  Heron-Allen,  Part  I.  of  a  Bibliography  of  the  Violin  and 
Catalogue  RaisonnS  of  all  books,  &c.,  relating  to  the  violin  family 
(Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.)  ;  'The  Hymns  of  the  Rigveda,  translated,, 
with  a  popular  commentary,  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  Parts  III. 
and  IV.  of  Vol.  II.  (Benares  :  Lazarus  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Managek  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
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printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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MAPLE  &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHiEUT 

IN  THE  WOELD. 


^NATOLIAN  CARPETS. 

TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN STAIR  CARPETS.  The 
Largpst  Collection  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS  in  every  size  from  8  ft. 
by  6  ft.  up  to  the  exceptional  dimensions 
of  40  ft  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  as  well  as 
an  unusually  ample  variety  for  Stairs 
and  Corridors,  in  widths  ranging  from 
17  to  54  inches. 

l\/r  APLE    &    CO.  receive 

-LtX  weekly  consignments  of  these 
CARPETS,  and  ii^vite  intending  pur- 
chasers to  examine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
where. Such  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most 
unique  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


fpURKEY  CARPETS. 
A   TURKEY  CARPET  is, 

-'--»-  above  all  others,  the  most  suitable 
lor  the  Dining-room,  its  agreeable 
warmth  of  colouring  enhancing  the 
efteot  of  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

ANATOLIAN    and  TUR- 

KEY-  CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  in  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
superior  quality  and  finish, having  their 
own  agents  at  Ouchak,  who  personally 
supervise  the  dyeing  and  weaving 
Purchasers  of  Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  GO 


MAPLE  &  00 


SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LI  PP 


OFFICE 


FOB  OLD  AGE   ASSTJRAITCES,  PAYABLE  IN" 
LIFETIME  OR  AT  PKEVIOUS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  idtimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  (with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is, 
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UNDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  tlie  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTIOU  PROSPECTUSES 
to  the  Cliief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

HARRIS  C.  L.  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 


Lancet — "Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  rimea— "Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids.' 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  0.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland — "I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA, 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Genuine  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS, 
READING. 


SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

For  all  Soils  and  Purposes, 
9s.  to  35s.  PER  ACRE. 
Particulars  on  application. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

aPBClAL  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  TEMPORARY  INSTALLATIONS  FOR  DANOKS,  &«. 
Inquiries  inyited.   Estimates  free. 

WOODHOUSE  &  RAWSOIT  UmTED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 

Wm-POLSON'S 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED^ 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


manufacturer 
■'to  her  majesty 
THE  QUEEN. 


USED  IN  THE  QDEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEAES. 


WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 

1HE  SATURDAY  RE  VIEW  sent  by  post  at  following  rates 

per  annum,  paid  in  advance  : 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1     8  3 

India  and  China   ,   l    IJ  6 

Other  British  Colonies,  Europe,  Egypt,  and  America.. .. ....    1    iO  6 

STEEL  &  JONES,  4  Spring  aardens,  London,  S.W. 


The  Saturday  Review 


[March  21,  1891. 
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CBYSTAL  PALACE. 
OOD  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  and  EVENING  SACRED 

CONCERTS. 

GREAT  SACRED  CONCERT  nt  :i.30.  Vncalists-Miss  Maf-intyre  and  Miss  Anna 
Williams,  Mias  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Mr.  Barrington  Foote.  The  Cr>8tal  Palace 
Choir,  iind  Orchestral  antl  Military  U  ind<.  Oreani-'t,  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre.  Cooductor,  Mr. 
August  Manns.   Numbered  Seat;!,  I's.  (id.  ami  3s.  Od. ;  Uiinunibered,  Is. 

PROMENADE  CONCERTS  of  SACRED  MUSIC  iiy  the  Band  of  the  Grenadier  GiiariU 
(by  permission  of  Colonel  Trotter),  at  6.  and  by  the  Mossed  Bands  of  the  Orenadter  Guards 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band,  at  s.  Conductors,  Ijieut.  Dan  Godfrey  and  Mr. 
Charles  Godfrey,  Jud.   No  extra'charge. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  CLASSES  recommence  on  MAY  I,  nn<l  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  >  convenient 
opportunity  ft>r  Students  to  begin  their  Medical  Course. 
Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  Collej^e.  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Dean. 
 J.  M.  nOBSBUKGH,  M.A.,A>crc<nri>. 

OYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845. for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  AEents,  Sur- 
veyors, intendine  Colonists.  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farming,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c.  ,V:c. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarshin*.  '>iplomas.  .tc,  ap  ply  to  the  Pki>'Cipal. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  Jlay  19. 

'THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS 

(Limited),  HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK.   For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTHS 
for  COLONIAL  LIFE.  sc. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 


NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will   be  held   on   May  2G,  17,  S«.  ELEVEN 


SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  xmo  ana  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awaided. 

Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.    Candiilates  must  be  under  gfteen.  For  further 

details  apply  to  the  Skcebtarv,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 
COOPERS  HILL.  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  tit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  orthe  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1891 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  TEN  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulan. 
apply  to  the  Seouetabv,  at  the  Colleee. 

fJADLEY     COLLEGE.  —  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

-»-*'  There  will  be  an  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLARSHIPS  (two  of  X80.  one  of  £10 
and  one  of  £4U)  on  Friday,  July  17,  1891.  Open  to  boys  under  the  age  nf  Fourteen  on 
January  I,  1S91.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  WAKDitji.Radley  Colleee, 
Abingdon. 

WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

'  •  upVocancies  on  the  Foundation  and  Exhibitions  will  begin  on  July  /.—For  par- 
ticulars, apply  to  the  Hlad-Mastek,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Fifteen  will  be  competed  for  on  April  2  and  3.   Particulars  from  the  Hbad-  Masteu. 


AYSGARTII    SCHOOL,    NEWTON-LE-WILLOWS,  BE- 

DALE,  YORKSHIRE  (Jervanlx  Station.  N,E.R).-_To  i.revent  misconception,  it 
becomes  necessnry  to  announce  that  the  Rev.  C.  T.  HALES  has  REMOVED  twelve  miles 
east  of  Aysgarth.  to  new  school  Imildiims.  They  have  been  built  with  special  reference  io 
their  obje'Jt.  and  are  finely  situated  iu  a  healtliy,  clevuteil.  and  picturesque  part  of  the  Vale 
ot  Mowbray,  within  cn.-.y  a.-cess  of  Northallerton  and  of  Uawes  Junction.  They  consist  of  a 
capacious  house,  a  private  chupel.  a  lar;;e  schoo  r»om.  and  live  cla-s-rooma,  a  cvmnasium 
tall  under  one  roof  and  lighted  by  electricity),  open  and  covered  playing  courts,  a  swimmin:; 
bath,  and  eanatoriuni.  The  grounds  uttuched  to  the  buildings  comprise  some  thirty-six  acres, 
so  that  tliere  is  ample  space  for  all  outdoor  games. 

QAKHAM  SCHOOL.— FOUR  HOUSE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

two  of  £10,  two  of  £30,  on  April  9  and  10.  There  are  valuable  leaving  exhibitions  to  the 
L  niversities. 

OSS  ALL    SCHOOL.  —  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

Senior  and  Junior.   About  Thirteen,  varying  in  value  from  6i  Guineas  to  110  a  year, 
will  be  aw  arded  by  Examination  lield  at  Ko-^all  and  at  Oxford  on  April  1,3,  and  3. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Hbad-Mastek,  Rossall,  Fleetwood. 
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OOLWICH  and   SANDHURST.  —  PREPARATION  in 

GERMANY. -Colonel  H.  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (R.F.P.  R.  M.  Artillery,  for 
several  years  ot  his  active  service  employed  as  Professor  and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty, 
Knightof  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  Medjidic)  and  Messrs.  Guroey  and  Adams  tCambrid"e 
B.A.s).  with  a  stri'Pg  stalf  for  Modern  I>an^'uages,  jtc. 
Prospertiis  and  Li^t  of  Successes  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Polioi-k  Gold  Meila'lis-,  at  the  E.tamination  in  February  1391,  was  rrenarcd,  entirely 
for  Woolwicli  by  Colonel  Roberts. 
i  and  5  Dreijam  Stra^se.  Freiburg  (Black  Forest),  Baden.  Germany. 

pRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  and  her  sister.  Madame  v.  WORMS,  have  a  very 
comlbrtahle  EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  ELDER  GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-siiedTenuie- 
court.   Numbers  limited.  Escort  from  London  April  7. 

T3ENGE0,  HERTFORD.— Mr.  F.  11  BOWDEN  SMITH,  M. A., 

'  who  has  succee  led  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Marshall,  receives  BOYS  to  prepare  for  Haileybury 
and  other  public  schools. —Prospectus  sent  on  application. 

(^ATHOLIC  HOME  Preparatory  School  for  Gentlemen's  Sons. 

^   EIGHT  received.  Riding,  Cricket.  &c.   Bracing  air.  St.  Philip's,  Wimbledon.  Surrey. 
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■RADFORD     HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 

^  ^  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  Established  180c. 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age.  anrl  prepared  for  College  and  Local  Ej^amina- 
tions,  which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Eight  acre! 
of  recreation  ground  —  Apply  for  particulars  to  Mrs.  and  Miss  HoiTQHToy. 

TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.    A  Great  Health 

■L  and  Pleasure  Hesort.  Finest  Private  iMnrinc  Esplanade  i"  the  Kingdom.  Eight  Lawn- 
Tcunis  Courts.   Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.   Descriptive  Tnrifl  of  Manager. 

OY.IL    ALFRED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 

INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  1867. 

THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 

Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Annual  Disbursements,  £6,003.        Annual  Subscriptions,  £1.800* 

Number  of  Inmates,  100.   Out-Pensioners,  2[>0. 

Po(ron_Rear-Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURan,  K,Q. 

CAaiVman-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 

iJepufv-CAaiVfliaa —Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Theohjectof  this  Cha-ity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merohint  Sailorwhen  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  eniovcd  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  ot  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
l-aoaidates,  wlio  for  t  ony  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Sea. nan.  Mate,  or  vlaster. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relieve 
miny  from  destituti  )n. 

W,  K.  DENNY,  Secrttan/. 


Office :  58  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


PROVIDENT       LIFE  OFFICE,, 
60  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Founded  1806. 

FruANOL^L  Position, 

Existing  Assurances                                       ^  £7,470,M< 

Invested  Funds   £2,690,809 

Annual  Income     ..   £321,625 

Bonuses  declared   £2,971,861 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

Endowment  Policies  payable  at  a  given  age,  or  earlier  in  the  event  of  death,  are 
now  ffrariTtd  with  Participation  in  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  npplicable  to  Endowment  and  other  Bonus  Policies. 

Equitable  DI\^sIo^'  of  Phopit.s. — Bonuses,  immediately  they  are  declared,  may 
be  deiilt  with  as  follows  :— (1)  Added  to  the  Sum  Assured;  (2)  Surrendered  fpr 
Cash  value  ;  (3)  Applied  in  Reduction  of  Premiums. 

ADVANTAGES. 

Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  H.^lf-Chedit  System  (This  offers  the- 
advantage  of  a  Low  Premium  during  the  Early  Years  of  Life).   Liberal  Condi- 

TIO.NS. 

SURRENDER  VALUES 

arc  allowed  after  the  payment  ot  One  Full  Year's  Premium,  or  Paid-up  Policies  are 
granted  upon  liberal  terms  in  lieu  of  the  surrender  value  iu  cash. 

Prospectuses  and  full  information  to  b3  obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  Branch. 
Oflices,  or  of 

CHARLES  STEVENS, 

Actuary  and  Secretary, 

SUN     FIRE  OFFICE. 

Founded  1710. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY   FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1889,  £338,900,000. 
J^OYAL      EXCH  A^^_G  E  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.d.  1720. 

FUNDS   £4,000,000 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED   £35,000,000 

 LIFE,  FIRE,  ANNUITIES.  

LONDON   LIFE  ASSOCIATION. 

81  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 
ASSURANCE  FUND  over  £4,000,000. 
CLAIMS  PAID  over  £9,000,000. 
CASH  BONUSES  paid  in  Reduction  of  Premiums,  over  £8,000,000. 
GROSS  INCOME,  £500,000. 

GRESHAM 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ASSETS  exceed   £4,4.50,000 

ANNUAL  INCOME  exceeds   800,000 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES.  Every  desirable- 
Form  of  Policy  issued. 

Hbad  Office  :  ST.  MILDRED'S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.G. 

THOS.  G.  ACKLAND,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S. 

Actuary  and  Manager, 
J.  H.  SCOTT,  Secretary, 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR 

MUTTJAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

Accumulated  Fund  exceeds  £4,500,000. 

See  Prospectus,  page  17,  for  particulars  ot 
ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES 

combining 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  at  MINIMUM  COST 

with  provision  for  old  age. 
48  GRACECHURGH  STREET,  LONDON. 


LONDON       ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 
Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720. 
7  ROYAL  EXCHANGE  anu  43a  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Assurances  have  been  zranted  by  the  Corporation  for  more  than  » 
century  and  a  half. 

Funds  iu  hand  exceed  13,750,000.   

TMPERIAL     FIRE     INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803.-1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subwribed  Capital,£l,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Invested  Funds,  over  £1,600,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Ifanaoer. 

BANK    of   NEW    ZEALAND,— Incorporated  by  Act  o5 
General  Assembly.  July  29.  lasi  Bankers  to  the  New  Zeiland  Government. 

H^ad  0:ii'  c—\  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Capital  Paid-up   £900.000 

Reserve  liability  £1,590,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on  all  its  branches  and  agencies,  and  transac's  every  description  of 
benkinu  businessconnected  wittt  NeiV  Zealand,  Australia,  and  F.ji,  on  the  most  lavourable 
terms. 

The  London  Office  receives  fl«d  desosits  of  £50,  and  upwards,  rates  and  particulari  oc 
whiolican  be  ascercaiued  on  applicaiion.  „  .  .. 

H.  B.  MACNAB,  for  HanaQtr. 

THE     ROYAL     BANK    of    QUEENSLAND,  Limited, 
BRISBANE. 

AUTUORTSED  CAPITAL....  £l,fOOOOO.      PAID-UP  CAPITAL   £375.000 

RESERVED  LIABILITY   OF    SHAREHOLDERS,  £3'5,or)f.  RESERVE  FUND 
AND  UNDIVIDED  PllOt  ITS,  £:19,000. 
B.\NKKRS_LOND')N  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  Limited. 
The  London  Board  of  .\dvice,  147  Fenchurch  Street,  receive  DeposiU  of  £100  and  upwards 
for  one  and  two  years  at  4  ter  cent.,  and  for  three,  four,  or  five  years  at  4i  per  cent.  

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  ]5iiildings,  Chancery  Lane. 
THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  DEPOSITS  repayable  on  demand.  TWO 
perCENT.  on  CUHHENT  ACCOUNTS, calculated  on  niiiiiinnm  monthly  balances,  wheil 
not  ilnmn  below  £100.  STOCKS.  SHAKES,  und  j\N.NUITlES  purchased  ond  sold. 
SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  tlic  encouraECment  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  smallsums) 
on  depoMt.and  allows  In'erest,  at  the  rate  of  THREE  PER  CENT,  per  annum,  on  each  com- 
pleted £1.   'J  he  BIRKBECK  AL-VfANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free,  on  application. 

FRANCIS  HAVENSCHOFT,  Mnnngnr. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HER  MAJESTY  left  Windsor  and  Ports- 
 ,   mouth   on    Monday    for  Cherbourg 

and  Grasse,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  on 

Wednesday. 

Both  Houses  had  on  Friday  week  what  may 
In  Parliament,  be  called  an  omnibus  evening,  nothing  that 
happened  in  either  being  of  political  interest 
comparable  to  that  of  the  announcement  of  the  enormous 
Unionist  victory  at  Aston  Manor,  by  a  majority  of  all  but 
three  thousand,  in  a  constituency  which  the  Gladstonians, 
though  not  sanguine,  had  by  no  means  despaired  of  winning, 
and  where  the  Unionist  majority  in  1886  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  quarter  what  it  is  now.  The  Lords  busied  them- 
selves chiefly  with  the  certainly  eccentric  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  selecting  Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  and 
Easter  Monday  as  "  sending  in "  days.  The  Commons, 
among  other  things,  finished  the  consideration  of  the  Lords' 
amendments  to  the  Tithes  Bill,  agreeing  with  some  and 
disagreeing  with  others;  then  they  turned  to  the  Crofter 
Act  of  1886  and  the  Sunday  Opening  of  Museums.  None 
of  these  matters  approached  in  gravity  a  short  conversation 
on  the  protest  of  Newfoundland  against  the  proposed  arbi- 
tration and  Bill,  the  subject  being,  at  Mr.  Smith's  request, 
adjourned  to  Monday. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Momlriy  Lord  Salisbury  made 
an  important  statement,  as  did  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Lower 
House,  respecting  the  Newfoundland  Bill.  The  colonists 
had,  it  seems,  been  already  informed  that,  as  nearly  a 
month  would  pass  before  the  second  reading  in  the  Upper 
House  and  a  full  month  in  the  Lower,  they  would  have 
ample  opportunity  of  stating  their  case,  not  to  mention 
that  by  taking  proper  measures  themsflves  thoy  could 
obviate  any  legislation  at  all.  Then  the  Lords  considered 
the  Commons'  treatment  of  their  amendments  to  the  Tithe 
Bill,  disagreeing  with  the  Lower  House  on  the  point  of 
solicitors'  costs,  and  altering  some  phrases,  but  otherwise 
yielding.  The  Commons  themselves  heard  not  only 
Mr.  Smith's  statement,  but  one  from  Mr.  Raikes,  as  to 
the  Boy  Messengers  difficulty.  There  was  next  some 
discussion  on  the  Scotch  Private  Bill  Procedure  Bill, 
which,  to  please  some  (not  all)  Scotch  members  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  was  put  oft'  till  after  Easter.  And  then  the 
House  indulged  in  one  of  its  curious  debauches  of  "  calling 
"  attention  "  on  the  motion  that  the  Speakek  do  leave  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  "called  attention  "  to  the  sale 
of  glebe  lands,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Cobb  (whom  we  are 
quite  content  to  let  judge  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  wanted  to 
sell  the  land  for  less  than  its  fair  value  to  labourers ;  Mr. 
Bryce  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  connexion  with  the 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Services,  and  the  relations  of  these 
Services  to  each  other ;  Admiral  Field  to  reformatory  and 
industrial  school  ships ;  Mr.  Caldwell  to  the  Crofter  Com- 
mission; Mr.  Howard  Vincent  to  certain  commercial 
treaties;  Dr.  Cameron  again  to  the  bj^ttle  between  the  Boy 
Messengers  Br,d  Mr.  Raikes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
time  of  the  House  was  exactly  wasted  on  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, but  natiu-ally  they  give  little  room  for  comment. 

The  Lords  met  on  Tuesday  merely  to  receive  the  news 
that  the  Commons  had  "agreed  to  the  Lords'  Amendments 
"  to  the  CouiiDons'  Amendments  to  the  Lords'  Amend- 
'' ments"  (vJ/o«,  Dieio!  quel  style!  as  a  Frenchman  would 
justly  cry).  This  agreement  had  not  bfinu  given  without  a 
certain  amount  of  wrangling  and  some  half  dozen  divisions, 
in  which,  however,  the  Welsh  malcontmi  s  and  their  backers 
were  invariably  outvoted  by  large  ujaji)rities.  Another 
wrangle  on  the  Electoral  Disabilities  Removal  Bill  was 
raised  by  Dr.  Clark— a  remarkable  example  of  the  immortal 


truth  that  magis  magnos  clericos  non  sunt  magis  magnos 
sapientes — who  was  appeased  to  some  extent  by  being 
allowed  to  talk  on  the  financial  grievances  of  the  Scotch 
people.  Then,  after  some  miscellaneous  business,  the  House 
adjourned,  at  an  early  dinner-hour,  over  Wednesday.  The 
most  agreeable  observation  of  a  rather  mixed  afternoon  was 
Mr.  Labouchere's,  that  "  When  a  lawyer  showed  anything 
"  like  indignation,  there  was  invariably  something  concealed 
"  behind  it."  Could  Mr.  Labouchere  possibly  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Jackson  case? 

On  Thursday  both  Houses  met  for  formal  business,  and 
the  Royal  Assent  was  given  to  several  Bills,  the  most  inte- 
resting being  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  a  private  Bill  vesting 
Shakspeare's  birthplace  in  trustees.  The  adjournment 
then  took  place,  in  the  case  of  the  Upper  House  till  the 
14th  of  April,  of  the  Lower  till  Monday  week. 

Foreii-n  and       very  satisfactory  Indian  Budget  was  an- 

Colunial     nounced  at  the  end  of  last  week.  On  Wed- 

Aflaus.  nesday  the  details  of  a  boundary  arrangement 
between  Italy  and  the  British  East  Africa  Company  were 
published.  These  are  satisfactory,  giving  ample  range  of 
country  eastward  of  the  Lakes  and  the  Nile  to  the  Company, 
which,  however,  it  appears  (though  the  statements  made 
last  week  as  to  filibustei'ing  from  the  Free  State  have  been 
elaborately  toned  down  in  an  evident  comtmmique  to  the 
Times),  will  have  to  look  out  shiirp  as  to  the  Van  Kerck- 
HOVEN  expedition  to  Lado,  an  enterprise  clearly  prompted 
by  Mr.  Stanley's,  and  too  likely  to  be  conducted  on  his 
methods.  The  Italians  themselves  are  reported  as  having 
some  difficulties  with  King  Menelek,  in  Abyssinia,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  how  they  will  like  the  proposed 
Russian  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Mashkoff.  It  is, 
of  course,  purely  scientific ;  but  your  purely  scientific  Russian 
expedition  doth  a  little  smack,  it  doth  something  grow  to. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Portuguese  have  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  Sofala  and  Manicaland,  it  is  clear  that  further 
negotiation  with  them  is  quite  useless;   but  the  news 

seems  doubtful.  A  sensible  and  polite  proposal  on  the 

part  of  the  hard-pressed  Servinn  Government  that  both 
King  Milan  and  Queen  Natalie  shall,  on  handsome 
terms,  go  about  their  business  and  leave  Servia  to  her- 
self was  accepted  by  him,  refused  by  her.  A  curious 

story  has  been  published  about  a  conversation  between 
Prince  Bismarck  and  Prince  Napoleon  in  1866,  in  which 
the  former  suggested,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the 
heroic  and  moral  Plon-Plon,  that  France  and  Germany 
should  join  to  lay  hands  on  the  English  colonies  [means 
not  stated],  "  drive  Russii  back  to  her  steppes "  [as  per 
efibrts  of  one  Frederick,  and  one,  or  rather  another, 
Napoleon],  and  reduce  all  Europe  to  vassalage.  It  is 
impossible  yet  to  say  that  it  is  not  true.  Prince  Bismarck 
has,  or  had  at  that  time,  about  as  much  humour  as  any 
one,  and  the  Bonapartes  have  never  been  famous  for  that 
quality. 

We  have  noticed  the  incidents  in  Parliament 
Newfoundland,  concerning  the  Newfoundland  business.  Never- 
theless, the  Newfoundlanders  have  continued 
to  rage  furiously  against  the  "  British  yoke."  Early  in  the 
week  there  was  little  news  except  t  hese  ragings.  On  Tuesday 
a  deputation  waited  on  Mr.  Smith  to  put  the  Newfoundland 
view  somewhat  more  reasonably  than  Mr.  Arnold  Forster 
did  in  a  letter  published  at  the  same  time  as  the  report  of 
the  interview.  Mr.  Smith  made  an  exceedingly  careful 
and  very  conciliatory  reply,  directly  to  the  deputation,  in- 
directly to  the  NeA'foundlanders,  whose  absurd  talk  about 
cutting  the  painter  obstinately  ignores  the  fact  that,  wher- 
ever they  go,  they  will  carry  with  them  their  obligations 
to  France,  a  nation  the  least  likel-  of  nny  to  abandon  her 
rights.    A  delegation  has,  however,  been  arranged  from 
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the  island,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  present  itself  in  a 
spirit  not  entii'ely  out  of  touch  with  facts. 

On  Sunday  last  Mr.  Healy  gave  his  opinion 
Ireland.     of  Mr.  Parnell   at  Queenstown,    and  Mr. 

Parnell  gave  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Anti- 
Parnell  generally  at  Drogheda.  The  graceful  chivalry  of 
Mr.  Healy  was  shown  by  such  decorative  appellations  as 
"  Brighton  Banshee,"  for  a  certain  lady ;  the  heroic,  if 
somewhat  Jonathan- Wiklish,  constancy  of  Mr.  Parnell 
by  complete  silence  about  the  Cork  challenge.  Thereat  do 
Anti-Parnellites  groan  and  say,  "  Shameful  I  "  seeming  to 
forget  that  the  very  strength  and  citadel  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
position  is  that  he  has  long  bidden  good-bye  to  any  restraints 
of  shame  whatever.  Also,  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  in  the 
subsequent  war  of  challenges,  though  each  party  has  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  weather-gauge  of  the  other,  Mr. 
Parxell  has  not  only  enveloped  his  own  letters  in  a  style 
worthy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  but  has  throughout 
stuck  to  the  letter  of  his  first  challenge.  "  If  Mr.  Healy 
"  will  go,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  " — a  condition  precedent 
which  clearly  is  not  met  by  Mr.  Healy  saying,  "  If  you 
"  will  go,  I  will  go,"  even  simultaneously.  Meanwhile  the 
other  Mr.  Healy,  the  great  Tijiotheus,  alas  I  had  his  eye 
bulged  (as  the  sweet  Irish  dialect  used  to  have  it)  in  a 
Cork  hotel  and  a  squabble,  which  is  related  with  remark- 
able differences  by  the  two  participators.  The  Tipperary 
Biot  case  having  at  last  begun,  Daltons,  O'Briens,  and 
chimeras  dire,  one  of  whom  {teste  Timotheo  ipso)  bulged 
great  TiMOTnEUs's  eye,  have  gathered  at  Cork.  Mr.  Morley 
himself  was  examined  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
observed  at  Liverpool  on  the  same  day  that,  in  his  opinion, 
Ireland  "had  to  be  saved  from  Mr.  Parnell."  It  is,  there- 
fore, all  over  with  the  latter. 

On  Friday  week  the  Liverpool  Grand  National 
Sport.     Steeplechase  was  won  by  Mr.  Jameson's  Come 

Away.  In  the  University  Sports  the  success 

of  Cambridge  was  very  marked,  Oxford  having  only  the 
Mile,  the  Quarter,  and  a  dead-heat  in  the  Hundred  Yards 
to  set  against  all  the  other  events,  which  went  to  their 
rivals.  A  return  match  was  in  a  way  provided  by  the 
Boat-race  on  Saturday,  in  which,  as  was  expected,  though 
only  by  half  a  length,  and  after  an  exceedingly  good  and 
close  race  in  bad  weather,  Oxford  won.  The  advantage  of 
weight  which  they  possessed  is  very  apt  to  turn  into  dis- 
advantage unless  it  is  used  with  a  great  deal  of  generalship, 
and  so  well  and  pluckily  did  the  lighter  crew  employ  its 
superior  dash  and  speed  that  it  would  probably  have  won 
if  the  Oxford  stroke  had  allowed  his  hand  to  be  forced. 
On  the  same  day  the  House  of  Commons  Steeplechase,  over 
the  Pytchley  country,  returned  Mr.  Pease's  Nora  Creina  as 
winner  in  the  1 2  st.  class,  and  Lord  Henrt  Bentinck's 
Bugler  in  the  heavy  weights. 

The  gift,  by  an  ostensibly  anonymous  donor,  of 
Miscellaneous,  eighty  thousand  pounds  for  a  Gallery  of  British 

Art  was  announced  this  day  week ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Sharp  v.  Wake- 
field was  published.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Herschell,  Lord  Bramwell,  Lord  Hannen,  and  Lord 
Macnaghten  agree  on  a  point  of  law,  it  skills  not  greatly 
who  impugns  their  doom.  And,  indeed,  there  never  could 
be  much  doubt  that  discretion  means  discretion.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  these  faddist  days,  it  frequently  also  means  indis- 
cretion. The  Boyal  Academy  receiving  days,  in  conse- 
quence, doubtless,  of  the  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
noticed  above,  have  been  altered  to  to-day,  Monday,  and 
Tuesday — an  arrangement  less  eccentric  than  the  former, 

but  still  inconvenient.  Sir  John  Lubbock  talked  to  the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  Monday,  about  one 

pound  notes.-  On  the  same  day  the  charge  against  Mr. 

Jackson,  of  assaulting  his  sister-in-law,  was  dismissed  at 
Clitheroe,  with  costs ;  some  interim  proceedings  took  place 
in  what  is  called  the  baccarat  case,  the  most  important 
result  of  which  was  a  rather  mild  punishment  of  one  of  the 
pestilent  paragraphs  which  disgrace  journalism  nowadays  ; 
and  the  application  for  a  fresh  inquest  into  the  singular 
case  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  at  Newbury,  by 

shooting,  was  refused  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  

The  Coroner's  jury  at  Gibraltar  returned  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  in  the  Utopia  case  on  this  day  week.  The 
decision  of  the  Marine  Court  was  that  the  Captain  had 
shown  an  error  of  judgment,  but  not  one  grave  enough  to 
justify  the  suspension  or  cancelling  of  his  certiiicate.  The 

charge  of  manslaughter  was  consequently  withdrawn.  

Charles  Lyddon,  who  is  a  remarkably  lucky  person,  was 


acquitted  of  the  murder  of  his  brother  at  Faversham. 

 A  great  fuss  has  been  made  about  the  Post  Office 

and  the  Boy  Messengers ;  the  fact  being  that,  as  usual, 
the  public  forgets  that  the  department  exists,  partly 
at  least,  to  look  after  the  revenue,  and  the  department  for- 
gets that  it  exists,  at  least  partly,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public.  On  Thursday  a  singular  ly  un- 
satisfactory and  singularly  ill-argued  reply  to  the  protests 
against  the  omission  of  Italian  from  the  Civil  Service  list  of 
subjects  was  published,  refusing  the  prayer  for  its  reten- 
tion. The  Commissioners  have  found  a  somewhat  un- 
pected  volunteer  auxiliary  in  Mr.  A.J.  Butler,  who  seems 
to  have  infected  himself  with  their  logic,  noticed  elsewhere. 
For  he  says  that  when  he  was  examiner  he  never  dared  to 
set  a  piece  of  Dante.  The  answer  is  obvious.  Let  us  have 
Italian,  and  an  examiner  in  it  who  does  dare  to  set  Dante 
and  ploughs  his  men  mercilessly  if  they  cannot  do  it. — — 
A  correspondence  on  allotments  between  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Fyffe  (the  Gladstonian  historian  who  asserts  that 
University  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  by  King  Alfred) 

was  published  yesterday.  The  Maundy  money  was  given 

for  the  first  time  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  consequence  of 
the  disuse  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Whitehall. 

The  death  of  General  "  Joe  "  Johnston  at  the 
Obituary,     great  age  of  87,  coming  after  those  of  Admiral 

Porter  and  General  Sherman,  has  removed 
almost  the  last  of  the  chief  commanders  in  the  Civil  War. 
Before  that  struggle  General  Johnston  had  done  good 
service  during  the  Seminole  troubles  and  in  Mexico,  and  he 
was  altogether  a  good  officer  and  a  brave  man,  if  not  a 

Heaven  born  leader.-  Mr.  B.  H.  Quick  (a  new  edition 

of  whose  interesting  Educational  Reformers  was  reviewed 
here  a  few  weeks  ago)  was  a  learned  enthusiast  in  the 

science  and  history  of  education.  Lord  Milltown  had 

but  very  recently  succeeded  to  his  title.  General  Von 

Fabrice,  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony,  was  better  known  as 
the  General  who  had  the  very  arduous  task  of  commanding 
the  German  army  of  occupation  in  1871,  and  discharged  it 

most  successfully.  Mr.  Laurence  Barrett,  whose  death 

is  reported  from  America,  will  be  much  regretted  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  his  own.  As  an  actor  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent craftsman,  if  not  an  inspired  or  even  an  exception- 
ally accomplished  artist ;  and  in  certain  parts  he  was  well 
at  home.  Personally,  he  was  a  credit  to  his  profession,  and 
much  beloved  by  his  friends. 

During  the  week  Dr.  Smiles's  A  Publisher  and 
Books,  &c.  his  Friends  (Murray),  a  book  containing 
much  interesting  matter,  has  appeared,  while 
Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  has  produced  (Longmans  &  Co.), 
under  the  title  of  Famous  Golf  Links,  a  book,  most  of  the 
substance  of  which,  "  refreshed  "  with  much  excellent  new 
matter,  will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, and  which  they,  as  well  as  others,  will  doubtless 

be  glad  to  possess  in  book  form.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's 

Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question  (Macmillan)  comes 
at  a  timely  moment.  M.  Zola  has  given  a  fresh  ex- 
ample of  his  remarkable  power  of  getting  up  a  subject 
in  L' Argent  (Paris  :  Charpentier),  and  a  sharp  contro- 
versy as  to  the  preternatural  dulness  of  the  Talleyrand 
Memoirs  has  at  last  elicited  the  fact  (which  all  competent 
critics  had  divined)  that,  though  the  Duke  de  Broglie 
is  quite  incapable  of  tampering  with  manuscripts,  the 
manuscript  from  which  he  printed  is  not  Talleyrand's 
own,  and  may  have  been  tampered  with  by  others  to  any 
extent.  The  testimony  of  Mme.  de  Martel  ("  Gyp ") 
and  of  her  mother  also  settles  a  similar  point-  that  the 
falsification  did  not  lie  with  the  first  depositary  of  the 
papers,  M.  de  Bacourt,  their  uncle,  but  that  falsification 
there  was. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  MAEPJAGE. 

NOTHING  more  has  been  heard  of  the  so-called  Clitheroe 
abduction  case,  except  the  dismissal  with  costs  of  the 
rather  frivolous  charge  of  assault  brought  against  Mr. 
Jackson,  by  the  sister  of  the  lady  who  has  been  pronounced 
a  wife  and  no  wife  to  him.  It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  advised  that  there  is  no  way  of 
obtaining  a  more  authoritative  decision  of  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  law  possible  than  that  which  was 
emphatically  delivered  to  a  considerably  astonished  world 
of  laymen  and  lawyers  alike,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  last 
Thursday  week,  and  endorsed  with  less  passion  by  his 
1  colleagues.    For  it  must  be  observed  that  Lord  Esher  and 
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Lord  Justice  Fry  seem  not  to  have  fully  shared  the  noble 
rage  which  animated  Lord  Halsbury,  as  whilom  it  animated 
a,  great  predecessor  of  his,  when  he  rated  the  magistrates  of 
Bristol  for  winking  at  kidnappers.  Lord  Justice  Fry 
objected,  it  would  seem,  chiefly  to  capture  and  to  "  in- 
*'  definite "  detention,  and  Lord  Esher's  fine  mind  was 
•chiefly  disturbed  by  the  unhandsome  way  in  which  a  "  young 
"  attorney's  clerk  " — a  scrubby  boy  without  the  excuse  of 
Nekissa — acted  as  attendant  to  the  lady.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  these  minutiae,  or  into  Mr. 
Finlay's  contempt  for  "  barbarous  and  obsolete  authority," 
or  into  the  elaboration  of  that  contempt  by  other  persons 
into  a  denunciation  of  "  the  letter  of  worm-eaten  pareh- 
*'  ments  "  in  general.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  opposite 
view,  which  it  must  be  remembered  has  the  very  respectable 
authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  Mr.  Justice  Jeune  to  back 
it  in  this  very  case,  would  in  a  yet  higher  and  fuller  Court  find 
other  supporters.  Yet  we  must  in  fairness  take  into  con- 
sideration the  still  more  recent  reversal  of  Mr.  Justice  Jeune's 
assignment  of  an  allowance  to  a  husband  out  of  the  separate 
property  of  a  wife,  who,  like  Mrs.  Jackson,  had  refused 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights  when  ordered.  For  this  shows 
that,  at  any  rate  among  a  section  of  the  judges,  there  is  a 
determination  to  reduce  the  restitution  order  to  an  absolute 
farce,  enforcible  neither  on  the  person  nor  on  the  goods  of 
the  wife.  We  may  pass  all  this,  and  we  pass  also  the 
question  whether  Mr.  Jackson's  methods  were  in  good 
taste.  It  may  well  seem  to  some  that  a  wise  man  would 
build  the  goldenest  of  bridges  for  a  hostile  and  flying  wife. 

But  there  are  other  and  more  serious  ways  of  looking 
at  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  to  those 
we  turn.  It  is,  if  not  self-evident,  at  any  rate  clear 
enough  with  a  very  little  thinking,  that  they  strike 
directly  at  the  institution  of  marriage  as  it  has  always 
hitherto  been  regarded.  They  proclaim  the  very  phrase 
conjugal  rights,"  which  the  law  still  absurdly  uses,  to  be 
an  emptiness  and  a  sham.  There  are  no  conjugal  rights, 
though  there  are  still  a  few  conjugal  wrongs,  as,  for  instance, 
that  by  which  Mrs.  Jackson  can  make  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Jackson  either  to  provide  himself  with  a  companion  of  the 
other  sex  recognized  by  the  law,  or  even  to  get  rid  of  the 
wife  who  has  so  successfully  got  rid  of  him.  Now  some 
persons,  not  neglectful  either  of  the  social  or  the  eccle- 
siastical objections  to  divorce,  think  that,  if  divorce  is 
granted  at  all,  it  should  be  granted  purely  and  simply, 
either  on  mutual  consent  to  it,  or  on  the  declared  resolution, 
repeated  after  suflicient  time,  of  either  party,  that  he  or 
she  cannot  and  will  not  further  live  with  the  other;  and 
this  is  at  any  rate  rational.  The  present  attitude  of  the 
English  law  is  hopelessly  irrational  and  muddled.  It  has 
deprived  marriage  of  all  the  sacredness  which  involved 
and  was  involved  in  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  two 
parties,  and  the  perpetual  obligation  of  protection  on  the 
one  hand  and  obedience  on  the  other.  It  has  not  substi- 
tuted therefor  any  intelligible  and  equitable  relation  of  free 
partnership,  dissoluble  either  by  mutual  consent  or  on 
proof  of  il-remediable  dissension.  The  flood  of  filth  with 
which  the  Divorce  Court  has  deluged  the  newspapers  has 
not  swept  away  any  of  the  irksomeness  of  the  tie,  it  has 
only  destroyed  its  sanctity.  And  these  recent  decisions  have 
made  the  position  of  the  husband  at  least  that  of  a  mere 
bearer  of  liabilities  without  any  certain  consideration  in 
return.  Even  from  the  wife's  point  of  view,  the  new  posi- 
tion would  seem  to  be  one  of  mediocre  delightfulness,  except 
to  an  exceptionally  spiteful  woman.  She  can  receive  no 
honourable  addresses,  see  nothing  of  men's  society  (which 
somehow  or  other  most  women  do  afiect),  without  the  most 
elaborate  precaution  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  risk  of  her 
reputation  on  the  other.    She  is  a  nondescript,  a  dedassee. 

It  is  logical  and  reasonable  to  examine  the  corollaries  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  judgment,  to  inquire  what,  according  to 
it,  the  ceremony  or  contract  of  marriage  now  implies.  It 
used  to  imply  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  in- 
destructible except  by  certain  very  sharply  defined  mi.sdoings 
in  the  wife,  to  live  with  her,  to  support  her  and  her  children, 
not  to  marry  any  one  else,  and  so  forth.  It  used  to  imply 
a  correi-ponding  and  constant  obligation  on  the  wife's  part 
to  submit  to  her  husband's  authority,  as  well  as  to  aflbrd 
him  the  various  other  debita  matriinonii.  We  do  not 
observe  that  these  judgments  alter  the  husband's  obligations 
in  any  respect.  They  seem  to  destroy  those  of  the  wife 
altogether,  with  the  one  exception  that  she  still  may  not 
commit  adultery;  while  the  position  in  which  the  law 
puts  the  husband  in  regard  to  that  offence  is  very 
humorous  indeed.    As  far  as  Lord  Halsbury's  judgment 


reads,  it  would  appear  that  no  man  has  any  security  for 
the  execution  of  his  bargain.  He  is  to  give  all  by  contract 
and  hope  for  nothing  in  return  except  of  free  gift — a  blessed 
and  Christian,  but  unsatisfactory,  condition.  Whether,  at 
a  time  when  the  institution  is  certainly  not  held  in  higher 
general  respect  than  it  used  to  be,  this  is  likely  to  make  it 
more  popular  is  a  point  which  a  Lord  Chancellor  and  a 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  when  they  had  once  brought  themselves 
to  discard  "  musty  parchments,"  might  have  been  thought 
likely  to  consider.  And  in  the  discussion  of  it  it  would  be 
well  not  to  assume,  as  is  very  often  assumed,  that  men 
speak  selfishly.  Few  rational  beings  can  deny  that,  if 
marriage  fell  into  general  disfavour,  as  it  has  befor-e  now,  it 
would  be,  all  things  considered,  decidedly  easier  and  plea- 
santer  for  men  to  provide  themselves  with  substitutes  for  a 
wife  than  for  women  to  provide  themselves  with  substitutes 
for  a  husband.  From  no  point  of  view  whatever  have 
men  so  much  to  lose  as  women  by  the  disuse  of  marriage. 
Which  things  being  so,  those  persons  who  think  marriage 
important  to  society  had  better  take  what  steps  they  can 
to  get  Lord  Halsbury's  fit  of  Jeffreys -like  virtue  counter- 
worked as  soon  as  possible.  Or  else,  we  fear,  the  "  insane 
"  desire  to  take  a  young  woman  in  and  board  her  for  life," 
of  which  a  reprobate  philosopher  once  spoke,  will  experi- 
ence, as  time  goes  on,  a  more  and  more  considerable  check. 
For  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  idle  and  unphilosophical  to 
say  that  these  decisions  touch  only  exceptional  cases.  They 
touch  cases  which  have  been  exceptional  hitherto  simply 
because  the  old  condition  of  things  was  accepted  by  all 
honest  women,  was  made  their  rule  of  life,  and  resulted 
accordingly  in  the  words  of  the  elegant  Cornish  epitaph  : — ■ 

Durinfc  their  lives  had  Durrant  wives,  Jowdy  and  Kathren  oamed ; 
Both  feaifed  God  and  eke  his  rod  ;  so  well  their  lives  they  framed. 

(Leave  given  to  Mr.  Finlay  to  argue  the  point  whether 
the  rod  that  Jowdy  and  Kathren  feared  was  the  property 
of  Durrant  or  the  Divinity.)  This  may  seem  a  dull  and 
shocking  conception  of  things ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
domestic  peace  is,  in  general,  possible  on  no  other.  The 
authority  need  not  be  harshly  exercised ;  it  very  rarely 
is;  it  may,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  generally  does, 
lie  dormant  ;  but  it  must  exist  if  things  are  to  go 
quietly,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  transferred  bodily  to  the 
other  side,  or  a  perfect  and  ultra- Boman  license  of  divorce 
be  introduced.  The  husband  head,  the  wife  head, 
or  "  go  as  you  please  " — these  are  three  things  possible 
argumentatively,  though  in  the  way  of  the  second  there 
may  be  some  slight  physical  difficulties,  and  in  the  way  of 
the  third  the  prospect  of  a  state  of  society,  possibly 
merry,  but  certainly  irregular.  Marriage  according  to 
Lord  Halsbury,  is  marriage  where  one  party  (we  do  not 
in  the  least  care  which)  is  allowed  to  be  an  absent  torment, 
a  rebellious  wanderer  at  will  yet  exercising  restraining 
powers  over  the  other,  a  receiver  who  gives  nothing,  a  dog 
in  the  manger  who  will  neither  show  grace  nor  allow 
others  to  show  it.  This  is  not  a  thing  that  any  reason  can 
justify,  that  any  sentiment  which  has  not  parted  with  sense 
can  approve,  or,  we  may  add,  that  can  possibly  be  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time  without  a  relaxation  of  general 
morality  and  a  ruin  of  domestic  happiness  almost  as  great, 
if  not  as  open,  as  those  which  would  attend  simple  pro- 
miscuity. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  BILL. 

A LETTER  which  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  contributed  to 
the  Times  of  Wednesday  may  be  of  some  use  in  clear- 
ing up  the  not  inconsiderable  confusion  which  apparently 
exists  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  England,  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland,  and  France,  in  the  historic  dispute  which 
is  now  plainly  coming  to  a  crisis.  Mr.  Forster  puts  what 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  view  of  the  case  with  some 
rhetorical  fluency.  He  asks  us  to  conceive,  if  we  can,  that 
by  a  treaty  "  to  which  the  people  of  Scotland  were  not  a 
"  party,"  five  hundred  miles  of  the  coast  of  Scotland  are  sub- 
ject to  exclusive  use  by  the  French.  He  asks  us  to  suppose 
that  French  naval  officers  are  able  to  stop  the  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  Scotch  on  the  "  French  shore,"  and  quotes 
several  instances  of  the  way  in  which  this  privilege  might 
be  exercised  injuriously  to  the  Scotch.  Finally,  he  asks 
whether  such  a  burden  would  be  Ijorne,  treaty  or  no  treaty, 
and  whether,  if  the  French  would  not  make  a  friend  ly 
arrangement,  every  man  who  was  worth  his  salt  would  not 
insist  that  the  tiea  y  should  l^e  disregarded.  This  is  a 
dashing  way  of  putting  the  ca^.e   ard  as  it  expresses 
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the  view  of  tbe  Newfoundlanders  and  their  friend?, 
it  is  worth  looking  at.  For  our  part,  we  agree  with 
Lord  Norton  in  thinking  it  a  view  which  overlooks  many 
material  considerations.  Tlie  phrase  about  the  people  of 
Scotland  being  parties  to  a  treaty,  and  lower  down  another 
about  the  Newfoundlanders  being  bound  by  a  treaty  they 
did  not  make,  is  one  we  do  not  quite  understand — except, 
of  course,  in  so  far  as  we  recognize  it  to  be  a  rhetorical 
flourish.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Avas  made  by  the  only 
treaty-making  Power  in  the  Empire.  If  it  is  not  binding 
on  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  no  treaty  is  binding.  It  was 
made  by  the  same  authority  as  that  which  gave  the 
ancestors  of  the  Newfoundlanders  their  only  title  to  New- 
foundland, and  which  gave  them  their  rights  of  self- 
goveinment.  But,  putting  that  aside,  Mr.  Arnold 
Forster's  comparison  is  misleading.  To  make  it  complete 
he  should  have  said.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  through  the 
middle  ages  Scotland  was  a  howling  wilderness  inhabited 
by  a  handful  of  hunting  and  tishing  savages  ;  that  France 
and  England  advanced  claims  to  it  and  fought  about  it  and 
other  things;  that  in  a  great  international  settlement 
the  sovereignty  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  England, 
subject  to  certain  French  rights  which  have  been  subse- 
quently, repeatedly,  and  solemnly  confirmed ;  that  at  this 
time  it  was  still  a  desert;  that  Englishmen  settled  in  it 
little  by  little,  and  at  last  grew  so  numerous  that  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  French  rights  became  irksome  ;  that 
commercial  quarrels  arose  because  France  used  its  undoubted 
right  to  grant  bounties  to  its  subjects,  and  that  the  colonists 
retaliated  by  refusing  to  sell  something  the  French  wanted ; 
that  France  is  a  great  Power,  punctilious  in  insisting  on  its 
rights ;  and  that  it  refuses  to  part  with  them.  This  being 
supposed,  let  us  go  on  to  suppose  further  that  when 
England  endeavours  to  make  arrangements  the  colonists 
protest  that  none  will  satisfy  them  which  is  not  based  on 
the  cession  of  the  French  rights — and  that  they  use  the 
powers  of  self-government  given  them  by  the  mother- 
country  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  subject  to 
•which  they  settled  in  Scotland.  This,  we  think,  is  the 
proper  way  to  state  the  case. 

Ifc  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  which  is 
overlooked  by  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  we  may  add  by  the 
deputation  which  waited  on  Mr.  Smith  last  Wednesday.  The 
fact  that  the  treaty  rights  of  France  are  older,  not  only  than 
the  self-government  of  the  colony,  but  also  than  the  existence 
of  anything  which  can  be  called  "  a  people  of  Newfoundland," 
is  not  to  be  ignored.  The  power  and  the  determination  of 
France  are  also  very  hard  facts  indeed.  It  is  sheer  iblly  to 
ignore  them.  We  may,  as  Mr.  Smith  told  his  deputation, 
make  a  c«.sws  belli  out  of  the  French  shore  if  we  like.  We 
can  do  as  much  with  Pondicherry.  If  Mr.  Arnold  Forster, 
or  the  "  Newfoundland  merchants  and  their  repre.senta- 
"  tives,"  seriously  argue  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to 
send  an  ultimatum  to  Paris  at  the  risk  of  a  great  war,  their 
position  would  be  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "disre- 
'•  garding  treaties."  To  give  France  notice  to  quit,  even  if 
the  notice  were  accompanied  by  a  promise  of  compensation 
for  disturbance,  would  be  so  gros-s  a  provocation  that  the 
Eepublic  could  not  possibly  give  any  other  answer  than  a 
declaration  of  war.  Is  the  nation  prepared  to  pay  this 
price  in  order  to  be  done  with  the  French  shore  ?  At  the 
stage  things  have  now  reached  it  is  idle  to  waste  words  of 
sympathy  with  the  Newfoundlanders.  We  have  a  definite 
business  ditiiciilty  to  deal  with.  Unless  the  nation  is  pre- 
pared for  a  war  far  more  serious  than  any  it  has  fought  for 
two  generations,  it  must  continue  its  present  efforts  to 
arrive  at  a  friendly  settlement  with  France.  These  nego- 
tiations cannot  go  on  unless  the  dignity  and  rights  of  France 
are  consulted.  Its  dignity  would  be  outraged  by  dictation. 
As  for  its  rights,  their  extent  is  fair  matter  for  arbitration  ; 
but  while  it  is  in  progress  there  must  be  nothing  which 
can  be  called  aggression.  We  have,  therefore,  every  right 
to  demand  that  the  Newfoundlanders  shall  not  make  a 
difficult  position  more  dilficult  still.  If  they  misuse  the 
powers  of  self  government  given  to  them  to  violate  the 
national  faith,  they  must  be  compelled  to  desi.st.  Should 
hot-headed  agitators  lead  them  into  the  rebellion  they 
threaten,  it  will  be  for  Englnnd  to  decide  whether  they  are 
to  "  go  in  peace  "  or  not.  If  they  are  allowed  to  go,  it  will 
be  for  them  to  decide  on  their  own  course  towards  France, 
and  to  take  the  consequences ;  but  while  they  remain  part 
of  the  Empire  they  must  consult  its  general  interests. 
They  have  made  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Knutsford 
inevitable  by  refu.sing  to  enforce  the  treaty.     Since  they 


have  so  little  understanding  of  the  duties  of  a  State,  the 
Imperial  authority  has  no  other  course  open  to  it  but  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  its  promises.  There  are  many 
other  considerations  which  must  not  be  forgotten  if  a  really 
definite  settlement  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  interests  of 
the  Newfoundlanders  are  entitled  to  our  care.  When  the 
arbitration  is  over,  and  the  extent  of  the  French  rights  is 
settled,  it  will  still  be  competent  to  us  to  consider  whether  the 
state  of  affairs  created  by  it  is  or  is  not  tolerable.  The 
conduct  of  France  during  and  after  the  arbitration  may  be 
so  unfriendly  that  it  would  be  both  unwise  and  pusil- 
lanimous in  England  not  to  show  resentment.  But  that  is 
not  the  question  at  present.  Now  we  have  undertaken  to 
discuss  a  friendly  settlement,  and  it  would  be  an  outrageous 
breach  of  good  faith  to  allow  the  treaty  to  be  put  aside. 
The  attacks  on  the  Government  which  have  been  threatened 
by  the  Opposition  may  safely  be  dismissed  as  due  to  the 
natural  desii'e  to  oppose.  Except  a  few  of  the  rawest  of 
the  rank  and  file,  the  members  of  that  parti-coloured  body 
can  hardly  pretend  that  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  our  colonies 
to  allow  them  to  force  the  Empire  into  war  in  pursuit  of 
any  one  local  interest.  And  yet  the  clamour  which  has  been 
raised  over  the  supposed  neglect  of  Newfoundland  opinion 
means  in  the  present  state  of  afiairs  nothing  if  it  does  not 
mean  this.  The  deputation  which  is  on  its  way  from  St.  John's 
will  be  listened  to,  though  it  can  have  nothing  to  say 
which  the  Newfoundlanders  have  not  said  already.  Bu<5 
fifty  deputations  will  not  alter  the  simple  fact  that  it 
is  a  fiirce  to  talk  of  negotiating  with  France  if  we  are 
to  insist  as  a  preliminary  on  the  surrender  of  the  very 
rights  the  extent  of  which  is  the  subject-matter  of  the 
negotiation. 

As  has  been  only  too  probable  for  some  years  past,  an 
angry  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colony 
is  arising  out  of  this  unhappy  fishery  quarrel.  The  flaming 
document  which  Mr.  Smith  read  to  the  deputation  may 
be  only  an  agitator's  circular  ;  but  there  are  too  many 
signs  that  it  expresses  the  views  of  persons  who  ought 
to  be  above  the  level  of  agitators.  It  appears  that 
the  members  of  the  Legislative  Chamber  at  St.  John's 
are  as  unreasonable  as  the  most  pugnacious  newspaper- 
editor.  The  refusal  of  the  Chamber  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  shows  that  its  members  have 
also  reflected  that  "  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that 
"  the  Act  which  enabled  successive  British  Governments  to 
"enforce  French  'claims'  has  been  repealed  many  years 
"  ago,  and  no  power  given  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  or 
"  by  the  local  Legi>lature  to  enforce  those  claims  exists." 
The  Newfoundlanders  are  apparently  persuaded  that,  if  they 
piss  no  new  Act,  no  means  can  be  found  to  enforce  these 
claims.  They  have  only  to  fish  as  they  please,  demanding 
the  protection  of  British  naval  officers  against  the  French, 
but  refusing  to  submit  to  any  corresponding  control.  When 
the  English  naval  officer  confiscates  their  nets,  &c.,  he  is  to 
be  arrssted  for  theft  and  brought  before  the  magistrate,  like 
any  common  offender.  In  short,  the  Newfoundlanders  are 
to  be  protected  by  the  English  naval  officers  while  they 
commit  what  the  French  would  consider  and  resent  as  a 
breach  of  treaty,  and  then  England  may  go  to  war  willy 
nillj'.  This  is  an  absurd  position,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  allowed.  Since  the  law  is  in  the  condition  described 
in  the  circular,  its  deficiencies  must  be  made  good  by 
the  Newfoundland  Legislature,  if  it  will  do  its  duty— 
if  not,  then  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  If  Newfound- 
land needs  our  protection  against  France,  it  must  bear 
our  control — that  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
preposterous  claim  advanced  by  the  colony  is  a  warn- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  the  scat- 
tered and  heterogeneous  form  of  the  Empire  will  alwajs 
render  possible.  But  the  principle  is  clear,  and  the  more 
resolutely  it  is  acted  on  the  better  will  it  be  for  every- 
body. 


GOLF,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

WHETHER  we  are  better  golfers  than  our  fathers  is 
a  question  much  debated  between  the  old  men  and 
the  young.  Better  we  ought  to  be ;  for,  now  that  the 
very  House  of  Commons  has  taken  to  the  game,  there  is  a 
far  larger  number  of  players  from  whom  to  chcosa 
champions.  We  use  irons  more;  our  llithers  used  wood, 
the  baffy  for  the  iron  or  mashy.  But  it  is  not  generally 
recognized  that  by  this  very  practice  we  tend  to  equalize 
matters.    The  ancients  played  over  links  much  more  beset 
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by  heather  and  whins  than  we  do,  for  constant  play  and 
the  treading  of  innumerable  feet  have  probably  doubled  the 
width  of  old  courses  like  that  of  St.  Andrews.  Hence  it 
might  seem  easier  to  do  the  round  in  a  smaller  number  of 
strokes  than  was  possible  in  1800,  or  even  in  1850.  But 
when  a  good  player  is  playing  his  best,  sure  as  well  as  far, 
a  very  narrow  course  suffices  for  him.  There  may  be 
jungles  on  either  hand,  but  he  is  never  in  the  jungles. 
Thus  Allan  Robertson  had  as  good  a  chance  on  the  nar- 
row course  as  he  would  have  to-day  on  the  wider  links. 
Nay,  he  had  a  better  chance  of  a  small  score,  all  through 
the  use  of  irons  and  mashies,  in  place  of  the  baffy  spoon. 
For  endless  and  reckless  "  skelping "  with  irons  has  cut 
up  the  turf,  so  that  there  are  endless  "  cups,"  "  scrapes," 
and  bad  lies  generally,  all  unknown  to  the  ancients.  Thus 
Allan,  or  Mr.  Messieux,  played  on  a  narrow  course,  but 
a  sound  and  true  one ;  while  we  play  on  a  wide  but  lacerated 
and  difficult  course.  The  changes  of  circumstance  nearly 
cancel  each  other. 

This  is  not  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  Thomas  Peter,  an  old 
hand,  in  his  Golfing  Reminiscences  (Edinburgh  :  Thin).  Mr. 
Peter's  little  book  is  a  delightful  shillingsworth  to  the 
golfer  who  cares  for  the  old  days  of  feather  balls.  The 
author  began  to  play  in  1837,  at  St.  Andrews,  when  the 
only  clubmaker  was  Hugh  Philp.  Allan  Robertson  was 
the  ball-maker.  We  doubt  not  that  he  descended  from 
"  famed  Robson,  who  in  Andrea  dwells,"  as  the  author 
of  an  heroic  poem  on  golf  said,  about  1726.  "  Robson  "  is 
merely  Robertson  cut  down  to  suit  the  verse,  and  Robson 
was  a  ball-maker.  Mr.  Peter  describes  the  process  of 
ball-making  as  it  was  before  1848.  Two  round  pieces  of 
untanned  bull's  hide  were  used  for  the  ends,  and  a  stripe 
of  the  same  material  for  the  centre.  These  were  tightly 
sewn  together,  with  a  small  hole  left  for  the  insertion  of 
feathers.  According  to  Ton  Morris,  who  made  balls 
with  Allan,  one  ball  held  as  many  feathers  as  would  fill 
a  tall  hat.  The  empty  case  of  leather  was  placed  in  a 
cup-shaped  stand.  The  maker  then  took  an  instrument 
like  the  head  of  a  polo  club,  with  a  short  steel  rod  fastened 
into  it  at  right  angles.  There  are  several  of  these  in  the 
little  Museum  of  the  Club  at  St.  Andrews.  The  maker  put 
feathers  into  the  hole  in  the  leather  case,  and  pressed  them 
tight  with  the  end  of  the  steel  rod,  using  his  breast  to  push 
against  the  crutch-shaped  handle.  The  work  was  very  hard, 
as  the  author  of  the  old  poem  on  Golf  remarks.  When 
filled,  the  ball  was  sewn  up,  and  sold  for  from  half  a  crown 
to  five  shillings. 

This  ball  was  a  great  handicap  on  the  old  players.  In 
wet  weather  it  grew  heavy  ;  the  feathers  leaked,  "  it  fufi'ed 
"  and  dooked,  and  sklentit   into   bunkers,"  as  another 
Scotch  poet  declares.    In  1848  guttapercha  came  in.  Mr. 
Peter  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  guttapercha  ;  and  he  put 
a  core  of  lead  in  his  balls,  whereby  he  broke  his  clubs. 
Allan  Robertson  was  very  Tory  about  guttapercha ;  but 
Tom  Morris,  with  that  openness  of  mind  in  which  he 
rivals  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  once  approved  of  the  innovation. 
Mr.  Peter  shows  that  not  only  were  the  old  balls  bad,  but 
the  St.  Andrews  course  was  very  narrow,  with  only  one  set 
of  holes  to  play  on  in  and  out.    The  course  to  the  right 
hand  of  Hell,  and  one  of  the  Elysian  Fields,  did  not  exist. 
You  had  to  "  swipe  over  Hell  at  one  immortal  go,"  from  the 
tee,  or  fall  into  its  jaws.    Mr.  Peter,  by  the  way,  like  a 
good  sportsman,  is  all  in  favour  of  hitting  at  hazards,  to 
carry  them,  in  place  of  sneaking  up  to  the  edge,  and  lofting 
them  ^  with  an  iron.    He  is  wrong,  however,  when  he  says 
that  "the  Elysian  Fields  are  now  never  frequented";  it 
depends  on  the  position  of  the  holes    Nor  are  the  bunkers 
now  so  easily  avoided  as  he  supposes ;  there  are  quite  enough 
of  them,  and,  if  not  as  deep  as  a  well,  they  "  will  serve."  Tak- 
ing bad  balls  and  narrow  courses,  and  prehistoric  bunker-; 
the  average  of  Medal  Scores  from  1806  to  1836  was  about 
107  strokes.    From  1855  to  1880  the  average^is  93  50— an 
enormous  improvement.    But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
moderns  are,  to  the  extent  of  the  imiirovement,  better 
golfers.    The  course  is  easier,  except  for  "bad  lies,"  which 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  balls  are  indnitely  better. 
Allan's  79  was  done,  we  think,  with  a  feather-ball  still 
extant.    Young  Tom  Morris's  lowest  was  77,  Mr.  Peter 
thinks.    Several  amateurs,  though  not  on  great  occasion^ 
have  done  the  round  under  80.    Mr.  Peter's  book  is  rich 
ia  reminiscences  of  great  old  ujatches,  and  golf  played  loner 
ago.    We  shall  not  spod  the  interest  of  the  little  book  by 
extracting  more  of  its  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdotes. 
As  to  the  general  questiou,  we  fancy  that,  in  equal  condi- 
tions, a  great  old  player  and  a  great  modern  player  would 


have  made  a  very  level  match.  Lambert  or  Beldham 
would  probably  fall  easy  victims  to  Lohmann,  but  Allan 
Robertson  would  have  run  Mr.  Ball  very  hard  in  an  open 
championship  contest. 


SHARP  V.  WAKEFIELD. 

EVEN  Mr.  William  O'Brien,  in  his  famous  litigation 
against  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  will  never  succeed 
in  getting  so  many  Courts  and  so  many  judges  to  decide 
against  him  as  Mrs.  Susannah  Sharp,  the  owner  of  the 
"  Lowbridge  Inn,"  Kentmere,  Westmoreland,  which  was, 
until  October  1887,  and  has  not  since  been,  licensed  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Either  Mrs.  Sharp  must  love 
litigation  for  its  own  sake  sufficiently  to  pursue  Mr.  Wake- 
field, J. P.,  from  his  own  licensing  sessions  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  without  getting  any- 
body, first  or  last,  to  endorse  her  view  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, or  el.'se  she  must  have  persevered  in  the  forlorn  hope 
of  establishing  on  behalf  of  licensed  victuallers  generally  »n 
interest  in  their  industry  which  no  lawyer  can  ever  have 
supposed  them  to  possess.  The  ca.se  derives  most  of 
its  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  good  deal,  and  very 
inaccurately,  referred  to  last  year  in  support,  or  disproof, 
of  various  random  and  hastily-stated  propo.sitions  about  the 
nature  of  a  publican's  property  in  his  public-house,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  he  might  or  might  not  properly  be 
deprived  of  it. 

The  appellant's  argument  was  briefly  this  : — That  upon 
an  application  for  a  licence  where  there  had  been  no  licence 
before,  the  licensing  justices  might  consider  both  the 
character  of  the  applicant  and  the  general  circumstances  of 
the  house  in  respect  of  which  he  applied  ;  but  that  upon 
an  application  for  a  licence  where  there  had  been  a  licence 
during  the  preceding  year — commonly  called  an  applica- 
tion for  a  renewal  of  a  licence — the  justices  might  con- 
sider nothing  except  the  character  of  the  applicant  as 
illustrated  by  his  way  of  doing  business.  None  of  the 
learned  Lords  who  delivered  judgment  a  week  ago 
referred  to  the  point ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  logically 
defensible  reason  why  the  appellant's  counsel  should  have 
stopped  where  they  did.  Their  contention,  that  the  justices 
might  not,  in  respect  of  a  renewal,  consider  whether  or  not 
the  circumstances  of  the  neighbourhood  made  the  renewed 
grant  of  a  licence  desirable,  might  have  been  urged  with 
quite  as  much  force  to  the  effect  that  they  might  not  con- 
sider whether  the  applicant's  character  continued  to  be 
sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  grant  of  a  renewed  licence. 
They  did  not  go  this  length,  but  admitted  that  the  ap-^ 
plicant's  character  might  be  a  legitimate  ground  of  a 
refusal  to  renew,  because  to  do  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  reduotio  ad  absurd issimum  of  the  whole  case. 

The  Law  Lords,  acting  after  their  kind,  were  careful  to 
point  out  the  limitations  of  their  decision.    "  The  sole 
"  question  for  decision,"  said  Lord  Herschell,  and  the 
sole  question  decided,  was  "  whether  where  a  licence  is 
"  applied  for,  by  way  of  renewal,  by  one  who  already  holds 
"  a  licence  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  licensing 
"  authorities  are  entitled  to  take  into  consideration  the 
"  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  remoteness  of  the 
"  premises  from  police  supervision,  or  whether  their  inquiry 
"  must  be  limited  to  the  character  and  conduit  of  the  appli- 
"  cant,  and  they  can  only  refuse  the  applicant  on  the 
"  ground  of  his  personal  unfitness."    The  question  which 
certain  fanatics,  and  persons  anxious  to  secure  the  votes 
and  interest  of  the  said  fixnatics,  have  pretended  to  think  in- 
volved in  the  case  was  whether  or  no  any  bench  of  licensio" 
justices  was  entitled  to  say  to  any  applicant  for  a  licence, 
"  You  shall  have  no  licence  because  we  object  to  the  sale  of 
"  drink."    This  question  is,  of  course,  peifectly  untouched 
by  Sharp  v.  Wakefield,  because  the  respondent  and  his 
fellows  had  saiil  nothing  of  the  sort.    The  Lord  Chancellor 
took  the  trouble  to  point  out  that,  where  the  law  gives  a 
judicial  discretion  to  any  of  its  officers,  those  offijers  are 
bound  to  exercise  it  fairly,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and 
without  reference  to  any  fads  that  they  individually  m\y 
have  the  misfortune  to  entertain.    Strictly  sf)edking,  this 
was  irrelevant ;  but  it  is  so  obviou.sly  true  as  t)  make  the 
irrelevance  harmless.    No  one  could  ever  h  ive  suppose!  the 
contrary  except  a  County  Councillor  not  yet  awake  to  the 
facts  that  bu.siness  is  busines.s,  and  that  a  licensing  tribunal 
is  not  a  debating  society.    The  whole  argument  for  Mrs. 
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Sharp  was  that  the  respondent  had  exercised  discretion 
where  the  law  gave  him  none.  The  inference  which  some 
preposterous  persons  have  been  anxious  to  draw  from  the 
litigation  is  that  justices  need  not  exercise  any  discretion, 
although  the  Acts  of  Parliament  say  they  are  to.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  two  propositions,  and  the 
study  of  it  may  be  recommended  to  temperance  agitators 
generally,  whenever,  and  if  ever,  their  heads  are  dear 
enough  to  take  it  in. 


THE  IRISH  FACTION  FIGHT. 

THE  flow  of  "  disclosures "  bearing  upon  the  internal 
condition  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  before  the 
split  occurred  shows  no  tendency  to  abate.  It  almost  seems 
as  if  the  line  of  clothes-baskets  containing  that  dirty  linen 
of  Parnellism  which  is  being  so  cheerfully  carried  forth  to 
be  washed  in  the  mai-ket-place  would  stretch  out  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  dingy 
clouts  was  that  produced  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Parnell 
himself — who  has,  of  course,  no  further  interest  in  the  secresy 
of  the  laundry- — in  a  speech  at  Ea.sky.  It  concerned  the 
relations  between  Mr.  Thomas  Sexton  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Healy,  and  was  full  of  "  excellent  differences."  Why, 
aaked  the  former  leader  of  these  two  brothers-in  arms,  has 
Mr.  Tom  Sextox  come  to  North  Sligo  1  "  Because  Mr. 
"  Timothy  Healy  has  given  him  leave."  And  Mr.  Parnell 
thereupon  proceeded  to  explain  to  his  hearers  and  the  world 
at  large  what  the  relations  between  Tim  and  Tom  have 
hitherto  been.  He  has  often  had  to  keep  the  peace  between 
Tim  and  Tom.  Tom  has  had  to  appeal  to  him  for  protection 
against  Tim,  whom  he  has  called  "  that  scurrilous  person  "  ; 
while  Tim,  for  his  part,  would  "  never  allow  poor  Tom  to  say 
"  a  word  as  long  as  he  [Tim]  could  catch  the  Speaker's  eye 
"  first."  Hence,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  as  to  "  which 
*'  of  these  forty -five  is  going  to  be  the  new  leader  " — there  is 
something  vastly  amusing  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  is  treated,  on  all  hands,  as  a  mere  cushion, 
not  necessarily  to  be  removed  from  the  Chair,  but  merely 
needing  a  few  gentle  pats  before  you  take  your  seat  upon 
him — the  party,  Mr.  Parnell  hints,  is  likely  to  be  convulsed 
by  the  strife  between  Tim  and  Tom.  All  this  is  deeply  in- 
teresting, though  the  main  fact  was  perhaps  not  altogether 
xinsuspected  by  some  English  observers  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party.  A  suspicion  of  rivalry  between  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr  Sexton  has  occasionally  crossed  our  minds.  An 
emulation  just  a  shade  more  intense  than  was  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  genuine  rivalry  of  devotion  to  their 
common  country  has  been  sometimes  observable  in  their 
conduct ;  though,  of  course,  no  one  in  England  could 
have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  this  feeling  had  deepened 
into  personal  animosity  between  the  patriots.  That  Mr. 
Sexton  had  called  Mr.  Healy  a  "scurrilous  person"  would 
have  seemed  as  shockingly  incredible  to  the  Eighty  Club,  a 
few  months  ago,  as  that  Mr.  Healy  could  have  described 
Mr.  Sexton  as,  say,  a  "  wind-bag." 

Talking  of  Tim  led  Mr.  Parnell  by  a  natural  transition 
to  Maurice,  and  of  Maurice  he  proceeded  to  .say,  in  the 
words  following,  whereof,  as  the  Speaker  says  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  we  "  have  for  greater  accuracy 
"  obtained  a  copy,"  which  we  will  now  set  forth  verbatim. 
"  He  issued  to  me  a  very  valiant  challenge  to  resign  my 
"  seat  for  the  City  of  Cork,  and  to  contest  it  with  him.  I 
"  answered  that  challenge  in  the  Frcimaris  Journal  of 
"  yesterday.  I  laid  down  the  conditions  on  which  I  would 
"  resign  my  seat,  and  brother  Maurice  at  the  first  sight  of 
"  the  steel  ran  away."  We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to 
quote  the  passage  textually,  in  order  that,  as  an  account 
of  what  actually  passed  between  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr. 
Healy,  its  preservation  in  pirpetuam  rei  memoriam  may  be 
insured.  For  there  are  those  among  an  incurious  public 
who  think  that  this  is  what  happened  : — A  said,  "  I  am  will- 
"  ing  to  fight  B  if  he  dares  to  meet  me."  B  replied,  "  I 
"  dare  to  meet  you,  and  I  invite  you  to  fix  a  day."  A  rejoined, 
"  I  will  not  fix  a  day,  but  I  will  choose  the  manner  of  fight- 
"  ing.  It  shall  be  the  hari-kari.  Let  us  eviscerate  ourselves. 
"  You  begin."  To  which  B  says,  "  No,  I  will  not  begin ; 
"  but  I  am  making  arrangements  to  undergo  the  operation 
"  myself  at  the  same  moment  at  which  it  shall  be  per- 
"  formed  upon  you."  Now  since  this,  we  say,  is  the  im- 
pression which  many  of  us  have  carried  away  from  the 
correspondence  between  the  two,  we  should  never  have 
supposed,  if  A  had  not  explained  to  us,  that  it  was  B  who 
began  by  issuing  "  a  very  valiant  challenge  to  him,"  and 


ended  by  running  away  when  the  conditions  were  laid  down. 
It  is  well  to  get  a  correct  conception  of  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  at  the  outset,  because  it  promises  to  last  some 
time.  We  observed  the  other  day,  when  the  challenge  was 
first  delivered  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  Mr.  Healy — we  mean 
by  Mr.  Healy  to  Mr.  Parnell — and  accepted  uncondi- 
tionally by  Mr.  Healy — we  mean  conditionally  by  Mr. 
Parnell — that  we  feared  the  duel  would  not  come  off.  It 
would  be  aftectation  to  pretend  that  this  fear  is  entirely 
removed.  Questions  of  etiquette  and  procedure  apart,  there 
are  painful  evidences  that  each  party  suspects  the  other  of 
treacherous  intentions.  It  is  ditiicult  to  arrange  a  duel 
between  two  men  when  neither  can  feel  quite  sure 
whether  the  material  of  his  adversary's  underclothing  is 
merino  or  metal,  or  cares  to  turn  his  back  upon  his  man, 
even  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  locking  the  door. 
Mr.  Healy  is  too  clearly  of  opinion  that,  if  he  were  to 
send  in  his  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  first,  Mr. 
Parnell's  might  somehow  fail  to  reach  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  aU.  How,  indeed,  does  he  know  whether 
his  astute  opponent  might  not  take  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  actual  Chiltern  Hundreds  would  ex  hypothesi  have 
already  been  conferred  upon  Mr.  Healy,  and  declare  that 
he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  a  conscientious  objection  to  accept- 
ing the  stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  Northstead  ?  He  has 
himself  ere  this  been  made  to  suffer  by  a  conscience  quite 
as  inscrutable  in  its  operations.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  sympathize  with  his  unwillingness  to  "  give  the  Healys, 
"  every  turn  and  twist  of  whose  crooked  minds  he  knows, 
"  an  opportunity  of  making  a  '  deal '  with  the  Tory  party 
"  in  Cork,  and  by  combining  with  them  of  showing  that 
"  the  voice  of  rebel  Cork  is  not  what  it  was  in  1880."  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Healy,  or  Mr.  Parnell  either,  would  find 
it  rather  difficult  to  make  "a  deal"  just  at  present  with 
any  Unionist  party,  Tory  or  Liberal.  "Deals,"  indeed,  are 
not  usually  made  by  any  army  with  the  leaders  of  either 
section  of  a  hostile  force  whose  soldiers  happen  at  the 
moment  to  be  actively  engaged  in  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  The  usual  course  is  not  to  deal  with  either, 
but  to  "  fall  on,"  and  endeavour  to  exterminate  both. 
Still,  when  Mr.  Parnell  accuses  Mr.  Healy  of  contem- 
plating a  specific  piece  of  political  trickery,  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  contest  the  charge  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
the  imputed  stratagem  is  impracticable ;  and  this  Mr. 
Parnell  possibly  does  not  believe.  To  all  these  accusations 
and  recriminations  of  Irish  politicians  we  feel  disposed  to 
apply  the  remark  of  Foote  to  the  gentleman  who  warned 
him  at  the  Club  that  his  handkerchief  was  hanging  out  of  his 
pocket — "Thank  you,  sir,  you  evidently  know  the  company 
"  better  than  I  do."  The  question  of  what  sort  of  tactics 
they  have  mutually  to  fear  is  one  on  which  Parnellites  and 
Anti-Parnellites  speak  with  all  the  authority  of  a  first-rate 
knowledge  of  each  other's  character. 

The  trial  at  Cork  of  the  persons  charged  with  the 
rioting  at  Tipperary  is,  at  the  moment  of  our  writing,  un- 
finished, and  it  would  be  improper  to  comment  on  the 
evidence,  so  far  at  least  as  it  affects  the  defendants.  As  it 
affects  the  witnesses  themselves — considered,  that  is  to  say, 
not  as  testimony,  but  as  self-disclosure — it  lends  itself,  of 
course,  more  fi-eely  to  criticism.  On  the  same  principle, 
while  withholding  all  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  Mr.  Carson's  and  Mr.  Wright's  cross-examination,  con- 
sidered as  strengthening  or  failing  to  strengthen  the  case 
for  the  Crown,  we  are  at  liberty  to  congratulate  them  on 
their  admirable  success  in  inducing  Mr.  John  Morley  and 
Mr.  William  O'Brien  to  open  their  hearts  to  a  sympathetic 
public.  The  evidence  of  the  former,  of  course,  was  incom- 
parably the  more  interesting — for,  in  the  first  place, 
Mr.  MoRLEY,  unlike  Mr.  O'Brien,  is  an  unfamiliar  figure 
under  cross-examination;  in  the  next  place,  his  mind  is 
one  of  incomparably  greater  subtlety  than  Mr.  O'Brien's  ; 
and,  lastly,  he  possesses  a  faculty  of  expression,  not,  per- 
haps, naturally  greater,  but  trained  in  a  literary  school  in 
which  the  qualities  of  delicacy  and  finesse  are  perhaps  more 
valued  and  cultivated  than  in  the  oflace  of  United  Ireland. 
Nothing  better  in  its  way  than  Mr.  Morley's  account  of 
the  purpose  with  which  he  went  to  Tipperary,  of  the 
mood  in  which  he  went  to  Tipperaiy,  and  of  the  precise 
condition  of  mind  in  which  he  regarded  the  magistrates, 
the  police,  and  the  defendants  in  the  trials  which  are  to 
take  place  at  Tipperary,  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
literature  of  ancient  or  modern  casuistry.  One  "  point " 
was  particularly  beautiful.  We  refer  to  Mr.  Morley's  ad- 
mission that,  whereas  he  thought  himself  justified  in  travel- 
ling to  Tipperary  with  the  defendants  before  their  guilt 
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was  ascertained,  and  though  he  held  that  trial  before  a 
judge  and  jury  was  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  it,  yet,  if 
he  had  believed  on  any  grounds  that  the  defendants 
were  guilty,  he  should  not  have  thought  himself  justified 
in  travelling  with  them.  Upon  which  qicmsitum  est — 
What  is  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who,  holding 
these  views,  happens  to  be  travelling  with  defendants 
whose  boast  it  is  that  they  are  guilty,  and  whose  trial 
is  not  going  to  take  place  before  a  judge  and  jury]  Does 
their  glorying  in  being  guilty  "  ascertain "  the  fact  of 
their  guilt,  or  does  it,  like  their  conviction  by  an  "  unconsti- 
"  tutional  "  Crimes  Act  Court,  leave  the  question  still  open  1 
Mr.  Carson,  who  handled  Mr.  Morley  with  almost  the  skill 
of  a  Pascal,  had,  of  course,  no  object  in  pushing  his  inquiry 
so  far  as  this ;  but  it  woitld  have  been  interesting  if  he  had. 
It  would  also  be  extremely  interesting  to  hear  him  severally 
cross-examine  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  O'Brien  Dalton  as  to 
the  particulars  of  their  interview  in  Mr.  Illingworth's 
room,  when  Mr.  Healy  was  the  victim  either  of  a  very 
brutal  assault  or  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  accidents 
that  ever  befell  an  Irish  politician  in  the  course  of  a  "  dis- 
"  cussion  "  with  an  advei'sary. 


THE  POST  OFFICE  QUAEREL. 

THE  dispute  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Messenger 
Companies  is  emphatically  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as 
it  stands.  It  is  to  begin  with  a  fight  between  Obstinate 
and  Angry,  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  reconciled  with 
their  adversary  while  they  are  in  the  way  with  him.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  is  sufficient.  Obstinate  has  waited  till 
Angry  has  built  up  a  nice  little  business,  and  has  then 
annexed  it  for  his  own  benefit — than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  exasperating  to  the  victim.  Each  side  looks  at 
things  from  an  entirely  diflferent  point  of  view,  and  can  by 
no  possibility  come  to  an  agreement.  Each  talks  with 
equal  unction  of  the  public  interest,  and  is  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  to  be  served  by  what  is  advantageous  to  himself. 
The  more  they  talk  the  worse  they  will  quarrel.  Then  the 
"  public  "  which  is  to  be  served  strikes  in,  and  exasperates 
both  sides,  while  a  large  chorus  of  outsiders  draw  all  kinds 
of  morals  and  apply  them  to  things  in  general.  It  will 
be  quite  a  matter  of  course  if  the  real  issues  are  entirely 
covered  in  the  confusion.  These  issues  we  take  to  be 
three— firstly,  Has  the  Post  Office  the  right  to  act  as 
it  has  done;  secondly,  Is  it  for  the  "public  interest" 
that  it  should  have  the  right;  thirdly,  Has  Mr.  Paikes 
shown  good  sense  and  good  manners  in  the  way  in  which 
he  has  exercised  the  right  of  his  Office  1  On  the  first  point 
there  can,  we  imagine,  be  no  real  doubt  whatever,  in  spite 
of  loose  talk  to  the  contrary.  The  right  of  carrying  letters 
is  a  monopoly  which  has  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  Crown. 
Whoever  makes  a  business  of  carrying  letters  for  money 
infringes  that  monopoly,  and  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
law.  ^  The  Messenger  Companies  have  made  a  business  of; 
carrying  letters  for  money,  and  so  have  made  themselves 
liable  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Postmaster- General.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  no  real  op- 
tion in  the  matter.  He  is  not  the  owner  of  a  patent  or 
copyright,  who  may  allow  his  monopoly  to  be  infringed 
if  he  chooses.  He  is  a  salaried  servant,  who  is  paid 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  his  employer.  Mr.  Raikes 
has  no  more  moral  or  legal  right  to  permit  in- 
fringement of  the  Post  Office  monopoly  than  a  land- 
steward  has  to  curry  favour  with  the  tenants  by  writing  ofi" 
arrears  and  cutting  down  rents  without  the  leave  of  the 
landlord.  There  are  persons— clerical  persons  too— who 
would  applaud  such  conduct  as  "generous"  in  these  days, 
when  giving  A's  property  to  B  is  thought  noble;  but, 
for  our  part,  we  do  not  think  the  worse  of  Mr.  Raikes 
because  he  declines  to  make  himself  friends  of  the  Mammon 
of  Radicalism  by  yielding  the  claims  of  his  Office. 

The  question  whether  it  is  "  for  the  public  interest  " 
that  the  Post  Office  should  have  the  right  which  it  enjoys 
is  by  no  manner  of  means  so  clear.  It  is  this  question 
which  IS  the  soul  of  the  whole  dispute.  The  amiable  con- 
tention that  the  Post  Office  should  permit  infringements  of 
Its  monopoly  as  long  as  they  are  useful  to  the  public  only 
shows  that  there  are  many  people  who  cannot  understand 
a  plain  issue.  The  hypothesis  is  that  the  public  interest ' 
requires  the  business  of  letter-carrying  to  be  a  Post  Office 
monopoly.    As  long  as  this  is  taken  for  granted,  the  fact 


that  a  private  Company  shows  how  letters  may  be  more 
conveniently  carried  than  they  are  carried  by  the  Post 
Office  is  a  reason  why  the  ideas  of  that  Company 
should  be  adopted  ;  but  it  is  no  reason  why  the  exclusive 
right  of  the  Post  Office  to  do  that  kind  of  work  should  be 
infringed.  The  further  suggestion  that  the  Post  Office 
should  be  content  with  levying  a  Royalty  seems  to  oflTer  a 
possible  compromise,  because  it  saves  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Office  ;  but  we  think  that  Mr.  Raikes  did  well  not  to  accept 
it — and  for  a  simple  reason.  If  the  Post  Office  had  accepted 
the  offer  to  recognize  its  authority,  it  would  inevitably  have 
incurred  responsibility  for  the  Companies  without,  however, 
obtaining  corresponding  powers  of  control.  What,  then, 
would  have  been  the  position  of  the  Postmaster-General 
when  CoBBS,  Pickersgills,  Henniker  Heatons,  Mortons, 
Clarks,  Camerons,  Campbells,  Tanners,  and  Laboucheres 
saw,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  they  would  have 
seen,  something  in  the  management  of  the  Company  which 
made  it  incumbent  on  such  self-sacrificing  friends  of 
the  nation  as  they  are  to  ask  questions?  What,  too, 
would  have  been  the  Postmaster-General's  position  if 
this  Company,  for  which  he  was  partially  responsible, 
had  become  bankrupt  1  It  is  all  very  well  to  feel  in- 
dignant when  Companies  which  have  made  a  nice  little 
business  for  themselves  are  "  pillaged  "  by  the  Post  Office. 
Still,  there  are  practical  considerations  which  cannot  be 
neglected.  The  choice  is  really  between  a  State  monopoly — 
which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  enforced — and  throwing 
open  the  business  of  letter-carrying  to  private  enterprise. 
A  proposal  to  do  this  ought  not  to  be  summarily  dismissed 
in  spite  of  long  piescription  and  repeated  legislation,  which 
is  in  favour  of  the  present  universal  practice.  It  is  every- 
where taken  for  granted  that  a  post  office  must  exist  in 
"  the  public  interest."  Mr.  E,aikes  gives  this  same  "  public 
"  interest "  as  a  pretext  for  his  attack  on  the  Messenger 
Companies,  which  were  serving  the  public  much  to  its 
satisfaction.  This  same  "  public  interest "  is  a  poor  dumb 
idiot,  which  can  say  nobody  nay.  If  the  Postmaster- 
General  were  asked  why  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
his  department  should  have  this  monopoly,  he  would,  we 
think,  be  surprised  to  find  how  unexpectedly  difficult  it 
was  to  frame  a  plausible  answer.  The  honest  truth  is 
that  the  public  interest  is  a  phrase  susceptible  of  many 
meanings — and  that  the  particular  meaning  it  had  origin- 
ally when  used  as  justifying  the  retention  of  the  Duke 
of  York's  monopoly  was  that  the  rulers  of  the  State 
thought  that  the  good  of  the  people  required  them  to 
retain  the  power  of  opening  the  letters  of  the  lieges. 
If  the  frequent  complaints  of  persons  suspected  of  Jacobite 
and  Jacobin  leanings  are  to  be  trusted,  this  power  was 
not  allowed  to  rust  for  want  of  use.  We  presume,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  what  Mr.  Raikes  means  by  the 
public  interest.  He  uses  the  phrase  as  synonymous  with 
public  convenience,  which  may  be  really  quite  another 
thing.  That  might  conceivably  be  served  by  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Post  Office,  at  the  end,  say,  of  a  year  from 
to-day.  The  interval  would  be  utilized  for  the  formation 
of  private  Companies,  which  would  compete  for  our  busi- 
ness, and  have  a  dozen  reasons  which  do  not  affect  the 
Post  Office  for  doing  it  smartly.  Mr.  Raikes's  depart- 
ment has,  in  fact,  never  consulted  the  public  convenience 
except  when  it  was  driven  to  do  it.  Its  course  has 
always  been  just  what  it  has  been  with  the  Boy  Messenger 
Company.  It  has  waited  and  dawdled  till  the  chance  of 
taking  somebody  else's  ideas  or  the  fear  of  bringing  un- 
popularity on  the  Ministry  induced  it  to  exert  itself,  and 
then  it  has  done  as  little  as  it  well  could.  How  long  was 
it  before  the  Parcel  Post  was  established,  and  is  it  now 
one  half  as  convenient  as  the  private  carrier  Companies  ? 
But,  of  course,  if  the  State  Department  must  be  kept  up, 
and  nobody  talks  of  abolishing  it,  then  monopoly  and  its 
inconveniences,  which  are  routine,  selfishness,  red-tape, 
officialdom,  and  plausible  stupidity,  must  be  taken  with 
the  rest. 

As  for  the  question  how  far  Mr.  Raikes's  management  of 
his  case  has  been  judicious,  it  is  the  most  attractive,  bat  is  also 
the  least  important,  part  of  the  whole  dispute.  We  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Raikes  was  ever  supposed  to  have  a  rag  of 
tact.  In  this  case  he  has  made,  we  think,  more  than  one 
mistake  which  he  would  have  avoided  if  he  had  been  better 
able  to  see  how  things  would  look  to  others,  and  more  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  look  of  things.  It  was  a 
mistake  for  instance  to  allow  the  Boy  Messenger  Company 
to  go  on  till  it  became  considerable,  and  had  proved  accept- 
able, and  then  to  act  against  it,  and  pick  its  brains.  Done 
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by  a  private  person,  this  might  have  passed  as  smart ;  but 
there  is  a  dash  of  low  cunning  about  it  which  does  not 
become  a  great  Government  office.  Then,  when  Mr.  Raikes 
had  picked  the  Company's  brains,  he  might  have  avoided 
the  somewhat  Pecksniffian  tone  he  assumed  in  speaking  of 
the  public  interest.  Again,  a  more  alert  man  than  Mi. 
Eaikes  would  have  understood  that  to  replace  the  Boy 
Messengers  by  an  Express  Delivery,  which  is  much  dearer, 
much  more  difficult  to  get  at,  much  slower,  and  is  only 
available  fc-  about  half  as  long,  and  to  do  this  with  a 
mouth  full  of  fine  phrases  about  the  public  interest,  was  to 
make  himself  ridiculous,  and  to  entail  part  of  the  ridicule 
on  the  Government.  However,  Mr.  Raikes  did  not  see 
these  things,  and  we  do  not  think  it  likely  he  ever  will. 
Still  by  dint  of  bullying  he  may  be  forced  to  make  his 
Express  Delivery  less  notoriously  inferior  than  it  promises 
to  be. 


BURGLARS  AND  ST.  BERNARDS. 

HERBERT  E.  WRIGHT  is  a  pawnbroker  in  Jamaica 
Street,  Stepney,  and  in  the  passage  of  his  house  lives 
a  St.  Bernard  dog.    It  appears  to  be  a  courageous  but  in- 
discriminating  animal.    The  other  night  burglars  arrived, 
and  their  names  were  Hicks  and  Mildrall.    They  man- 
aged to  obtain  access  to  the  shop,  went  behind  the  counter, 
opened  a  drawer,  and  began,  as  advertisers  would  say,  to 
inspect  the  jewelry  which  they  had  the  good  or  bad  luck 
to  discover  therein,  by  the  precarious  light  of  matches 
struck  for  the  purpose.    The  noble  animal  in  the  passage 
did  not  give  them  time  to  make  their  selections.    It  barked 
until  it  aroused  Mr.  Wright,  who,  "  having  armed  himself 
"  with  a  stout  stick,"  boldly  advanced  upon  the  marauders. 
Promptly  grasping  the  situation,  he  proceeded  to  hit  Hicks 
"  on  the  top  of  the  head  "  with  the  stout  stick,  and  Hicks 
must  have  a  stout  top  to  his  head,  for  the  stick  was  broken. 
He  thereupon  unfastened  the  dog,  "  which  flew  at  the  in- 
"  truders  and  bic  both  of  them  about  the  legs."  Mr. 
Wright  followed  up  his  advantage  by  calling  in  "  a  man  who 
"  hapjiened  to  be  passing,"  and  he  was  followed  by  Constable 
Griffith  Evans.    Thus  the  enemy  were  secured  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, while  they  were  all  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Wright 
laid  hold  of  the  man  who  had  happened  to  be  passing,  and 
the  dog — which,  of  course,  could  see  in  the  dark — very 
properly  refused  to  consider  whether  its  master  was  correct 
or  not  in  thinking  he  had  got  hold  of  a  burglar.    It  flew  at 
the  man,  and  bit  him  badly.    ("  All  the  men  were  badly 
"  bitten.")  He  must  have  been  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
not  happened  to  be  passing.    Nor  did  the  feats  of  the 
St.  Bernard  end  there.    "  It  also  bit  the  constable.    It  was 
"  a  very  healthy  animal."    It  appears,  as  a  healthy  animal 
should,  to  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  afiair.   The  burglars, 
"  suflfering  from  dog  bites,"  were  then  consigned  to  a  prison 
cell,  and  next  morning  Mr.  Mead  remanded  them. 

These  aflfecting  details  make  it  clear  that  dogs  of  the 
famous  St.  Bernard  breed  do  not  lose  their  unparalleled 
intelligence  by  transplantation  from  their  original  snows  to 
Stepney.  Even  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  training 
bestowed  upon  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Wright's  animal  many 
generations  ago  may  be  detected  in  its  conduct  of  the  other 
night.  Its  hereditarily-acquired  habits  of  mind  taught  it 
to  succour  Mr.  Wright  from  the  frosts  of  impending 
impoverishment.  They  did  not  teach  it  to  distinguish  much 
between  man  and  man.  If  a  St.  Bernard  dog  dug  from 
the  snow  a  lost  and  unconscious  Irish  Nationalist,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  in- 
quire whether  Mr.  Parnell  or  Mr.  Anti-Parnell  had 
the  prior  claim  upon  the  services  of  that  belated  pitriot. 
It  would  force  a  drink  down  his  throat,  pick  him  up  con- 
veniently in  its  mouth,  and  trot  off  to  the  convent 
with  him,  without  asking  any  questions.  Even  so  Mr, 
Wright's  dog,  perceiving  persons  who  seemed  to  be  in 
a  perilous  position,  did  not  stop  to  ask  whether  they 
were  felons,  or  good  and  lawful  men  in  pursuit  of  felons. 
It  simply  did  its  utmost  to  remove  them  to  some  safer 
locality.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that,  though  accustomed, 
in  its  own  person  or  through  its  forbears,  to  cold  and 
exposure,  it  remained  "  very  healthy  "  even  while  confined 
in  a  Stepney  pawnbroker's  passage.  One  thing  it  seems  to 
have  lacked.  We  do  not  read  that  it  wore  round  its  neck 
the  miniature  cask  of  cordial  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  depicted  in  artistic  representations  of  animals  of  the 
species  engaged  upon  their  errands  of  mercy.    If  it  bad, 


the  woes  of  Constable  Evans  and  the  man  who  happened 
to  be  passing  might  have  been  immediately  a.ssuaged  by  a 
short  and  pleasing  process  believed  to  be  prophylactic 
against  several  kinds  of  poisoning,  and,  therefore,  not  im- 
probably against  some  of  the  remoter  constquenees  of  dog- 
bite.  Even  the  stricken  and  captured  burglars  might  have 
partaken  of  the  flowing  bowl,  and  if  they  had  not  ab- 
solutely succeeded  in  wiping  out  the  memory  of  their 
offence,  might  at  least  have  gone  to  the  police-station  in 
charity  with  men  and  dogs,  especially  St.  Bernards. 


CHOICE  ITALIAN  AND  CHOPPED  LOGIC. 

"  l\/r  Y  Lords,"  or  "  My  Commissioners,"  have  replied  to 
-LtJ_    the  pr.iyer  of  an  exceptionally  weighty  body  of 
petitioners  agamst  the  exclusion  of  Italian  from  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  examinations,  and  have  refused  it.    They  were 
within  their  right  in  doing  so.    Unluckily  for  them,  they 
have  given  their  reasons  through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Poste, 
and  the  Times  has  described  Mr.  Poste,  truly,  as  "  one  of 
"  the  most  eminent  Aristotelians  of  his  time,"  and,  with 
truth  less  obvious,  as  "  not  forgetting  his  dialectics."  This 
is  scarcely  a  very  *'  dialectical "  form  of  eulogium.    A  man 
may  know  his  Aristotle  mons'ous  well,  and  yet  not  reason 
quite  like  that  etout  Stagirite.    Moreover,  the  challenge 
implied  is  a  little  unwise.    We  gave  some  time  ago  our  own 
reasons  why  Italian  should  not  be  turned  out,  and  we  shall 
not  weakly  repeat  them.    But  we  propose  to  have  a  turn 
with  Mr.  Poste's  dialectics,  which  seem  to  us,  simple  as  we 
stand,  to  savour  much  more  of  the  official  than  of  the 
Aristotelian.    The  original  plan  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
Examination,  says  Mr.  Poste  in  effect,  as  proposed  by  Lord 
Macaulay's  Committee,  contemplated  more  especially  the 
admission  of  such  subjects  as  enter  into  the  curricula  of  the 
Universities.    As  the  Universities  extended  these  curricula, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  examination.  Law, 
Modern  History,  Oriental  Languages,  Science,  have  accord- 
ingly been  added.    The  extension  has  necessitated  retrench- 
ment.   English  has  been  retained  "  for  obvious  reasons  "  ; 
French  and  German  because  they  are  taught  at  school  (we 
heard  nothing  about  school  just  now),  at  Cambridge,  and  at 
Dublin.  To  add  Italian  to  thelist  would  introduce  (fe^e  retain) 
"  a  subject  which,  as  far  as  the  language  is  concerned,  has 
"  been  found  to  lend  itself  with  peculiar  readiness  to  the 
"  abuse  of  examination,  called  '  mark-hunting.'  "  The 
public  schools  do  not  teach  Italian.     Oxford  makes  no 
systematic  provision  for  the  study  of  it.    "  It  occupies, 
"  indeed,  a  subordinate  position  on  the  Cambridge  Tripos ; 
"  but,  to  judge  from  the  published  class  lists,  this  offers  so 
"  few  attractions  that  it  may  be  "  called  "  a  school  without 
"scholars"  (Mr.  Poste  subjoins  the  lists).    Lastly,  the 
examination  is  not  intended  to  prescribe  a  curriculum,  but 
to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  highly-educated  candidates. 
If  the  Universities  want  Italian  to  be  included,  let  them 
teach  it. 

We  think  Mr.  Poste  will  not  deny  that  this  is  a  fair 
summary  of  his  argument;  and,  if  Aristotle  were  here, 
let  us  be  condemned  to  rewrite  his  entire  works  in  the 
Greek  of  Plato  if  he  would  not  pronounce  the  thing  in 
his  polite,  ironic  way  oli  iraw  (f)i\ucro(f)ov.     For  let  us  see. 
English,  French,  and  German  are  retained,  at  least  partly,  be- 
cause they  form  part  of  the  Cambridge  curriculum  in  thatvery 
Tripos,  and  as  the  major  part  of  that  very  Tripos,  in  which 
Italian  isincluded.  The  Cambridge  practiceisanar^Mnieniwm 
probcms  as  to  them  :  an  anjumenUnn  improhans  as  to 
Italian.    And  why  ?    Because  there  have  been  few  classes 
given  in  the  Tripos,  which  busies  itself  specially  with  the  lan- 
guages which  the  Commissioners  retain.    Did  Mr.  Poste 
ever  hear  a  legend — of  course  it  was  only  a  legend — that 
the  Natural  Science  School  of  his  own  University,  after 
being  founded  far  more  years  than  have  passed  since  this 
unhappy  Tripos  came  into  being,  once  issued  a  class  list 
with  no  First,  no  Second,  and  one  Third  1    Might  it  not 
possibly  occur  to  him,  as  an  expert  in  examinations,  that  a 
school  is  not  built  in  a  day,  and  that  the  best  way  to  ex- 
clude that  reprehensible  practice  of  "  mark-hunting "  is 
to  hold  "  la  dragee  haute  "  1  Oxford  does  not  teach  Italian. 
Did  it  in    Lord  Macaulay's  day?     Is  not  Italian  a 
"Taylorian"  subject,  with  a  Teacher  and  Scholarships  and 
everything  handsome  about  it  1   But  Italian  "  lends  itself  to 
"mark-hunting" — in  less  sublime  language,  is  crammable. 
Then  how  is  it  that  the  Cambridge  Class-lists  are  so  slim  ? 
For  your  undergraduate  scents  a  crammable  subject  like  a 
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of  East  Wilts  to  determine  which  of  these  constructions  we 
are  to  adopt,  or  which  of  the  two,  at  any  rate,  would  be 
nearer  the  mark — of  the  facts — in  interpreting  the  terms  on 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered  the  Cabinet  and  Mr. 
CoLLiNGS  joined  the  Government  of  1886.  The  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  it  did  not,  and  could  not,  matter  either  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  to  the  dupes  of  the  vote  which  brought  him 
into  power,  whether  he  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  authority" 
or  "  a  free  hand,"  or  even  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
allotments.  It  was  as  certain  as  anything  could  be  that  the 
Home  Rule  question  into  which  Mr.  Gladstone  dragged, 
and  from  the  first  intended  to  drag,  his  party  headlong 
would  abort  all  other  questions,  not  only  in  that  Session 
but,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could  judge,  for  many  Sessions 
to  come,  and  this  whether  he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  or 
dodging  his  Disruption  Bill  through  the  Lower  House  or 
not.  Hence,  if  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  clients  complain,  as 
they  do  complain,  that  they  were  "  sold,"  the  Gladstonian, 
however  little  he  likes  doing  so,  had  better  admit  the 
deception,  and  promise  atonement.  His  uneasy  attempts  to 
make  out  that  there  was  no  deception  will  only  be  recog- 
nized as  that  most  painful  and  inedifying  of  all  spec- 
tacles— the  writhings  of  a  guilty,  but  still  unrepentant, 
conscience. 


ORIENTAL  FRUITS. 


IT  is  stated  that  the  Messageries  Nationales  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  pay  great  attention  henceforth  to  the  importation 
of  frozen  fruit  Irom  the  East  Indies.    Doubtless  the  French  have 
peculiar  claims  to  that  branch  of  commerce,  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  fruit-growers,  and  also  as  hereditary  purveyors  for 
the  table  throughout  the  civilized  world.    But  one  may  feel  a 
shade  of  regret,  sentimental,  or  even  business-like,  in  observing 
that  the  establishment  of  this  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
left  to  the  foreigner.    He  will  be  dependent  for  ninety  per  cent, 
of  his  trade,  at  least,  and  that  the  most  important,  on  territories 
under  the  British  flag.    The  shippers  will  be  British  mostly. 
Our  vessels  were  fitted  with  cold-rooms  and  all  other  necessaries 
before  the  French  entered  into  serious  competition.     For  a 
number  of  years  they  have  even  carried  fruit,  of  the  rarer  and 
more  delicate  class,  in  small  quantity,  from  one  Oriental  port  to 
another.    It  seems  a  pity  that  our  great  Companies  have  not 
thought  of  extending  the  same  system.    Dismissing  that  con- 
sideration, however,  we  hail  the  project  of  the  Messageries  with 
delight.     It  is  high  time  that  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  were 
introduced  to  Europe.    Every  one  has  heard  of  them,  and  not  a 
small  proportion  of  Britons,  in  a  certain  stage  of  society,  recollect 
them  with  a  vain  longing.    They  may  or  may  not  be  superior  to 
apples  and  pears  and  peaches,  and  .so  forth— no  fruit  on  earth 
compares,  upon  the  whole,  with  our  strawberry.     But  it  is 
not  needful  to  make  comparisons.    The  taste,  the  character  of 
tropical  products  are  utterly  distinct  from  those  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  they  will  be  welcome  if  only  on  that  account.    Nor  is 
It  the  rich  alone  who  will  profit.    The  most  characteristic  and 
most  valuable  of  Eastern  fruits  are  borne  on  lofty  trees  Perhaps 
they  could  be  improved  by  attention  ;  the  growth  and  the  crop 
might  be  more  assured  doubtless.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  plantains 
alone  are  cultivated  in  the  sense  we  understand.    All  fruit  trees 
are  private  property  everywhere,  if,  that  is,  they  belong  to  the 
species  recognized  as  such  ;  for  there  are  others,  very  agreeable 
too,  which  the  natives  call  wild,  and  never  appropriate.  When 
an  inexperienced  traveller  comes  upon  a  single  mango,  or  durian 
or  mangosteen  in  thick  jungle,  miles  and  miles  away  from  a 
■village,  he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  belongs  to  anybody 
in  particular.    But  private  property  it  is,  planted  perhaps  genera- 
tions ago,  or  discovered  by  some  wandering  hmiseholder.    In  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  orchards  are  common,  of  course,  but 
made  simply  by  boring  a  hole  and  dropping  in  seed  into  it, 
without  further  cultivation  to  speak  of    Fruit  enough  for  the 
market  is  raised  upon  this  careless  system.    But  if  the  demand 
increased,  the  supply  is  unlimited.    It  would  be  worth  while  for 
those  admirable  gardeners,  the  Chinamen,  to  take  up  fruit-grow- 
ing  and  in  ten  years  or  so  the  finest  varieties  might  be  chean 
in  London-not  in  Paris,  probably,  for  the  Municipal  Council 
would  not  neglect  such  a  chance  of  augmenting  the  octroi. 

Many  bronzed  and  grey  veterans  who  rejoice  over  this  news 
wdl  think  first,  of  an  Oriental  product  which  we  do  not  class 
among  table-fruits-the  cocoanut.  Sweet  and  succulent  things 
are  for  boys  and  girls;  a  veteran's  thoughts  fly  to  the  kitchen- 
especially,  if  he  spent  his  youth  in  the  East,  to  curry.  Infinite 
f^'^tr*  f""  t'i!,,^^ ieties  of  that  dish,  but  the  greatest  of  them  is 
the  Malay.  Philosophers  have  laid  down  that  Nature  provides 
but  four  essential  flavourings  for  meat— the  onion,  the  tomato  the 
oyster,_  and  the  mushroom,  unless,  as  is  held  by  some  whose 
enthusiasm  will  not  be  restrained  by  science,  the  truftle  mu'^t  be 
granted  a  place  by  itself  That  this  limit  to  the  number  of  essen- 
tial tastes  should  be  accepted  by  savants  proves,  if  it  be  needful 
what  a  blessed  boon  to  mankind  is  Malay  curry.  For  it  has  a 
flavour  unlike  any  earthly  dish,  as  distinct  as  louiUabaisse,  but 
mherently  superior,  inasmuch  as  it  never  palls.  Quite  the  re- 
verse.   Comparatively  few  like  it  at  the  first  trial,  whereas  every 


one  loves  bouillabaisse  until  he  gets  sick  of  it.  After  a  very 
few  weeks,  however,  Malay  curry  grows  and  grows  upon  the 
palate,  until  it  becomes  the  necessary  finish  to  a  meal,  just 
like  coft'ee.  And  the  secret  is  cocoanut.  There  lies  the  essential 
difierence  between  this  and  all  other  curries.  But  the  cocoanut 
must  be  used  at  a  certain  stage  of  development,  when  its  milk,  as 
we  say,  has  just  begun  to  condense,  like  cream,  around  the  shell. 
Almost  every  man  who  has  learned  to  regard  Malay  curry  as  a 
staff  of  life  makes  an  effort  to  obtain  it  after  returning  home — 
sets  his  cook  to  scrape  the  outer  surface  of  that  rancid  com- 
position which  we  eat,  and  use  it  secundum  artem.  Utterly 
vain !  Coriander  seed  and  the  rest  keep  something  of  their 
flavour  when  dry,  but  of  the  precious  cocoanut,  the  very  soul  of 
the  dish,  not  a  trace  remains.  Sadly,  after  many  trials,  he 
resigns  himself,  and  another  tie  to  existence  is  snapped.  Judge 
then  how  hopeless  veterans  will  flutter  and  chirp  at  the  prospect 
of  receiving  fresh  cocoanuts  and  revelling  in  Malay  curry  once 
again  before  they  die  ! 

Of  other  fruits  the  mango  will  be  most  important  doubt- 
less. Sad  it  is  to  think  how  small  is  the  proportion  of  men 
familiar  with  this  divine  fruit  who  have  ever  tasted  the  real 
ambrosia.  Any  specimens  can  be  found  in  the  West  Indies  or 
continental  America,  that  have  been  introduced  lately.  There  are 
groves  all  over  the  world  at  this  day,  but  scarcely  a  tree  in  a 
million  probably  yields  the  "  right  "  mango.  Thirty  years  ago, 
even  in  the  Far  East,  one  found  it  only  in  botanic  gardens,  or  in 
the  grounds  of  some  bungalow  where  English  people  had  dwelt 
for  a  generation.  They  are  cutting  down  trees  everywhere  now, 
and  replanting  with  the  genuine  variety  ;  but  so  late  as  the 
Egyptian  war  there  was  not  a  mango  in  the  gardens  of  Ismailia 
which  did  not  reek  with  turpentine.  That  horrid  flavour,  in 
its  degree,  marks  the  distinction  among  bad  varieties.  People 
unacquainted  with  better  things  learn  to  disregard  the  tur- 
pentine, to  love  it,  possibly,  but  one  who  knows  the  real 
"  No.  9,  Bombay  "  finds  it  even  more  offensive  than  the  newly- 
landed  European.  Doubtless  the  mango  was  introduced  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  Far  East  from  India  no  very  long  time  ago. 
It  was  not  known  in  the  Philippines  when  the  Spaniards  came, 
and  the  Dutch  first  planted  it  in  the  Moluccas  in  1655.  The 
various  names  everywhere  are  corruptions  from  the  Sanscrit. 
Siam  alone  appears  to  have  received  Bombay  varieties.  Else- 
where seed  was  imported  from  Madras,  all  more  or  less  inferior. 
The  establishment  of  a  great  European  trade  will  stimulate  the 
commendable  process  of  extirpating  these  traitors. 

Mangos,  if  they  be  "  right,"  are  worshipped  by  all  human 
beings  ;  but  they  can  never  be  a  table  dish.    Ingenuity  cannot 
suggest  a  method  of  eating  this  most  succulent  fruit  with  cleanli- 
ness—not to  speak  of  decorum.    The  best  way  is,  no  doubt,  to 
consume  it  in  one's  bath,  for  the  acrid  juice  leaves  a  stain  in- 
delible, and  presently  burns  a  hole.    For  this  cause  alone  the 
mangosteen  will  be  more  favoured  in  society ;  a  cultured  taste 
would  prefer  it  under  all  circumstances.    There  is  no  fruit  so 
elegant  when  prepared  for  the  table — that  is,  simply  split  in  two. 
The  deep  red  casing,  half  an  inch  thick,  frames  a  dainty  white 
globe,  semi-opaque,  resembling  porcelain,  divided  into  segments, 
each  containing  a  single  seed.   In  grace  of  appearance,  in  comfort  of 
eating,  and  in  delicacy  of  flavour,  this  is  the  ideal  of  fruits.  Euro- 
peans who  dwell  in  those  parts  of  Asia  where  the  mangosteen  will 
not  thrive — that  is,  almost  all  parts — used  to  sneer  that  its  special 
merit  lies  in  this  very  limited  range  of  distribution.    The  Straits 
Settlement  has  not  much  to  brag  of,  and  so  makes  the  most  of  its 
peculiar  fruit.    The  charge  was  laughable,  and  no  one  ventures 
to  bring  it  forward  now,  when  mangosteens  may  be  bought  in 
the  coast  towns,  at  least,  everywhere.    Moreover,  it  is  proved 
nowadays  that  the  range  is  not  nearly  so  narrow,  though  the 
trees  demand  some  attention  outside  the  Straits,  and  the  fruit  is 
less  delicious.    Every  one  knows  how  a  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land grew  two  specimens,  each  of  which  ripened  a  single  fruit, 
after  thirty  years  and  fabulous  expense — gave  one  to  Her  Majesty, 
ate  the  other,  and  cut  down  the  trees  next  day.    The  place  of 
them  is  still  shown  at  Syon  House.    At  present,  mangosteens  are 
common  in  the  Philippines  ;  they  do  fairly  in  Ceylon  and  Siam. 

An  Oriental  fruit  valued  above  all  others  in  the  wide  region 
where  it  has  its  home,  would  be  flatly  impossible  in  Covent 
Garden.    If  one  cannot  eat  the  mango  with  comfort  and  dignity 
at  table,  one  could  not  carry  a  durian  through  the  streets.  It 
would    be   amusing   to  try  the    experiment,   and  when  the 
Messageries  supplies  an  opportunity— as  doubtless  it  will,  in  the 
thoroughgoing  French  sryle  of  business — some  humorous  Britons 
may  probably  take  advantage  of  it.    We  fancy  the  commotion  of 
the  public  as  their  cab  goes  by,  the  bewildered  activity  of 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances,  the  indignant  letters  to  the  press.  One 
ripe  durian  would  infect  Fleet  Street  as  it  passed  along,  alarm 
every  householder  about  his  drains,  and  suggest  a  question  in 
Parliament.     Whether  this  famous  fruit  deserve  the  enthu- 
siasm it  arouses  is  not  to  be  asked.    There  are  comestibles  in 
almost  every  tropical  land  which  fascinate  the  native,  which  the 
stranger  also  comes  to  love  after  a  certain  length  of  residence. 
The  durian  is  one  of  them.    Its  incredible  stench  dwells  in  the 
thorny  riud  alone  ;  that  broken,  one  finds  a  yellow  custard  inside, 
rather  uninviting  to  the  eye,  but  certainly  not  disagreeable  to 
any  sense.    Personally,  we  do  not  care  for  it,  finding  a  soupgon 
of  onions,  which  spoils   a   taste  otherwise  pleasant  enough. 
Probably,  however,  there  are  great  diversities  in  the  durian  as  in 
the  mango,  for  the  flavour  of  that  custard,  as  admirers  declare, 
should  be  cream  and  filberts.    It  may  be  said  that  all  Europeans, 
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men  or  women,  wlio  have  lived  a  few  years  in  the  Far  East  are 
numbered  among  those  admirers.  In  every  settlement  there  is 
a  club  the  members  of  which  assemble  by  tarns  at  one  another's 
house  to  eat  durian.  Kecruits  are  welcomed  with  peculiar 
alacrity.  For  each  new  member  delays  the  recurrence  of  that 
awful  effluvium  to  which  the  householder  must  sacrifice  his  com- 
fort at  stated  intervals. 

These  three  are  the  grand  Oriental  fruits  ;  for  the  pineapple  is 
an  introduction  from  America,  and  it  does  not  attain  such  a  high 
average  of  excellence  as  in  its  native  home.  The  Singapore 
variety  will  be  prized,  nevertheless,  as  a  charming  ornament  for 
the  table,  and  so  delicious  in  flavour  that  only  connoisseurs  would 
pronounce  it  less  good  than  the  best.  The  shading  of  purple  on 
its  golden  tubercles,  the  bold  striations  of  purple  and  crimson  on 
its  leaves,  make  a  royal  bouquet.  Of  other  fruits  there  are  several 
•which,  it  is  not  unlikely,  will  prove  to  be  as  popular  as  any  in 
Europe— the  duku,  the  lancet,  the  rambutan,  the  delightful 
"  Chinese  gooseberry,"  and  an  indefinite  number  of  jungle  pro- 
ducts which,  if  they  were  submitted  to  cultivation,  would  yield 
a  regular  and  abundant  crop  probably.  They  are  so  good,  all  of 
them,  that  a  demand  would  certainly  arise,  if  a  few  stray  speci- 
mens found  their  way  to  Covent  Garden.  The  action  of  the 
Messageries  will  be  not  less  a  boon  to  Orientals  than  to  our- 
selves. 


THE  BOAT  RACE. 

WHEN  we  have  said  that  the  Boat  Race  was  good  enough  to 
console  those  who  followed  it  for  the  fearful  weather  in 
which  it  was  rowed  we  have  said  a  great  thing.  There  are  per- 
haps some  who  will  hold  that  it  was  such  a  race  as  it  was  worth 
facing  the  weather  of  last  Saturday  morning  for,  on  bank  or 
bridge.  The  enthusiasm  of  these  people  must  be  boundless,  and 
for  our  own  part  we  should  be  inclined  to  deny  that  any  race  run 
or  rowed  by  mere  mortals  could  be  of  such  excellence  as  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  flesh  and  blood  which  is  liable  to  colds,  to 
stand  and  be  snowed  upon,  and  drenched,  and  blown  about  by 
icy  northerly  and  north-easterly  winds.  The  start  or  the  finish 
of  a  race,  or  the  momentary  view  of  two  eights  rushing  past,  is 
not  a  joy  equivalent  to  such  sutl'erings.  A  great  many  others 
seem  to  be  of  our  opinion ;  for  the  crowd  on  the  banks  was  far 
smaller  than  it  was  last  year,  smaller  than  it  would  have  been 
even  at  the  early  hour  fixed  for  the  race  if  the  weather  had  been 
fine.  The  contrast  with  last  year  was  painful.  Then  the  day 
was  delightful,  and  there  was  actual  pleasure  in  being  on  the 
water.  Last  Saturday  the  best  that  could  be  said  for  the  morn- 
ing was  that  it  sent  you  back  well  disposed  to  enjoy  lunch.  It 
was  not  that  "  the  eating  cold  meat  and  bread  and  drinking 
small  beer  was  a  regale  beyond  imagination,"  as  Eoger  North 
found  it  at  Harwich.  Soup  very  hot  and  chops  thickly  peppered, 
and  Burgundy,  were  actually  needed  to  restore  circulation. 

Still  the  race  was  a  fine  race.  As  has  happened  before  and 
will  again,  it  showed  the  very  little  wisdom  with  which  the 
prophets  (if  that  is  their  right  name)  fix  the  scale  of  betting. 
The  odds  were  two  to  one,  or  even  finally  three  to  one,  on  Oxford, 
and  yet  the  boats  were  as  nearly  equal  all  through  as  boats  can 
be  without  an  actual  heat.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
race  it  was  hardly  possible  to  tell  from  behind  which  boat  was 
leading,  and  the  pretty  general  impression  produced  on  spectators 
was  that,  if  the  positions  of  the  boats  had  been  reversed,  the  race 
might  have  ended  in  favour  of  Cambridge.  The  quality  of  the 
losers  was  shown  by  the  way  in  which  they  gained  on  Oxford 
after  passing  Barnes  l'>ridge.  At  this  point  the  bend  of  the  river 
was  in  favour  of  Oxford,  wbich  took  the  Middlesex  side,  as  it  did 
last  year,  and  yet  the  Cambridge  men  reduced  the  lead,  and,  if 
tke  winners  had  not  exerted  themselves,  would  not  improbably 
have  made  the  race  a  draw.  Such  a  finish  as  this  shows  that 
the  quality  of  the  crews  must  have  been  singularly  equal,  unless 
we  are  to  suppose  that  O.xford  deliberately  did  less  than  it  could 
have  done,  which,  considering  how  very  moderate  its  lead  was 
at  the  best,  is  incredible.  After  this  there  will  be  less  reason 
than  ever  to  put  any  confidence  in  the  prophecies,  estimates,  and 
criticisms  whicli  are  poured  out  for  weeks  before  tbe  race  comes 
off.  This  year  the  authorities  were  as  near  as  may  be  unanimous 
in  declaring  that  Oxford  would  have  an  easy  victory,  and  that 
was,  we  are  told,  the  opinion  of  the  scratch  crews  which  rowed 
against  the  boats  during  the  practising.  But  there  never  was  a 
moment  in  the  race  till  the  very  end  in  which  the  result  did  not 
appear  doubtful.  At  every  stage  of  the  struggle  the  actual  posi- 
tion and  progress  of  the  boats  contradicted  all  the  probabilities. 
It  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Cambridge  crew  that  they  resisted  the 
temptation  to  which  they  succumbed  last  year.  They  did  not 
endeavour  to  gain  a  lead  at  the  beginning  when  the  bend  of  the 
river  was  in  their  favour,  as  they  did  last  year,  thereby  unduly 
tiring  themselves  too  soon.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Oxford  which 
led  as  far  as  liosebank  Villa.  Then  Cambridge  pulled  up  till  it 
was  leading  at  Hammersmith  Bridge,  and  it  increased  its  lead 
still  further.  Under  the  protection  of  the  bank,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  course  was  an  invaluable  protection  to  the  boat  which 
had  the  Middlesex  side  in  the  wind  then  blowing,  Oxford  again 
drew  ahead.  When  at  the  Upper  Mall  the  turn  of  the  river  brought 
the  wind  bf  hind,  Cambridge  first  gained  ground  and  then  came  level 
with  and  headed  Oxford  ott'Chiswick  Eyot.  Then  off  Thorney croft's 
works  Oxford  drew  up  again,  and  having  regained  the  lead 
kept  it  till  the  end.  This  is  certainly  the  history  of  a  remarkably 
equal  race.    The  alternate  gains  and  losses  of  the  boats  show 


that  the  crews  differed  very  little  in  quality,  and  can  be  nearly 
all  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  windings  of  the  course 
and  of  the  bank.  Their  position  on  the  Middlesex  side  un- 
doubtedly helped  Oxford  to  gain  the  lead  they  held  at  the  Upper 
Mall.  If  Cambridge  had  been  on  the  better  side,  they  might  not 
improbably  have  been  ahead  when  the  boats  entered  the  smooth 
water.  In  that  case,  with  wind  and  tide  in  its  favour,  the  lighter 
boat  would  have  had  a  very  fair  chance  of  obtaining  a  lead  of 
which  it  would  not  have  been  again  deprived.  This,  however,  is 
the  fortune  of  racing,  and  Cambridge  may  have  the  luck  next 
time.  It  was  hard  on  them  that  the  wind  should  have  been 
against  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  race,  and  the  position  at  the 
end.  They  have  all  the  more  reason  to  be  proud  of  themselves 
for  the  pluck  and  good  management  which  turned  what  promised 
to  be  a  very  hollow  aflair  into  a  fine  race.  The  rowing  of  Oxford 
was  so  good  and  steady  as  fully  to  ju.stify  the  high  opinion 
formed  of  them,  and  they  were  both  steered  and  stroked  so  as  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  conditions  in  their  favour,  and  to 
sufler  as  little  as  might  be  by  those  which  were  against  them. 


THE  THREATENED  DESTRUCTIOX  OF  HANOVER  CHAPEL. 

CERTAINLY  we  are  an  odd  people  in  London.  Once  or 
twice  in  a  century  an  architect  of  real  genius  appears,  who, 
when  the  opportunity  is  given  him,  adorns  our  not  too  beautiful 
city  with  proofs  of  his  skill.  All  competent  judges  combine  to 
praise  his  works.  His  name  stands  inscribed  among  the  leading 
men  of  his  profession  (or  is  it  an  art  ?  Many  letters  have  been 
written  on  the  matter ;  but  the  controversy  seems  still  undecided). 
A  few  generations  pass  over  our  heads.  The  once  great  name  is 
forgotten  or  jostled  out  of  the  way  by  more  recent  aspirants  to 
fame,  and  the  new  generation,  which  knows  not  its  former  bene- 
factors— a  character  which  belongs  most  strictly  to  every  designer 
of  a  beautiful  building — coolly  proceeds  to  destroy  the  monuments 
of  their  architectural  skill.  Their  style  is  not  the  popular  style 
of  the  day.  Instead  of  being  admired  as  once  they  were,  they  are 
pronounced  "  tasteless,"  "  unsuited  for  present  wants,"  "  out  of 
keeping  with  present  ideas."  And  so  the  beautiful  things  disappear 
one  after  another,  and  London — may  we  not  say  England  ? — is 
left  so  much  the  poorer.  The  time  comes  when  we  bitterly 
lament  the  inconsiderateness  of  our  action.  But  no  regrets  will 
bring  back  what  has  been  so  recklessly  destroyed.  Northumber- 
land House,  the  Burlington  Colonnade,  the  Quadrant  in  Regent 
Street,  City  churches  without  number,  whose  steeples  and 
spires,  in  the  variety  of  their  forms,  the  beauty  of  their  outlines, 
and  their  appropriateness  to  their  position,  were  among  the 
chief  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  England's  greatest  architect, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  have  one  by  one  been  sacrificed  to  the 
demons  of  utility  and  lucre,  which  hold  nothing  sacred  so 
long  as  it  can  be  plausibly  urged  that  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
public  convenience,  or  that  its  sale  will  produce  so  many  thou- 
sand pounds.  While  we  write  Wren's  exquisite  little  church 
of  St.  Mildred's,  Bread  Street,  in  which  on  a  chill  December 
morning  in  1816  a  "  ceremony,"  so  "  magical  in  its  effects,"  was 
"  undergone  "  by  Shelley  and  Mary  Godwin,  to  the  "  no  little 
satisfaction  "  of  Godwin  and  his  wife,  is  waiting  the  execution 
of  its  sentence,  and  John  Newton's  Church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
Hawksmoor's  stately  and  characteristic  design,  has  been  once 
more  assailed  with  clamours  for  its  demolition.  Doubtless  such 
a  site,  in  the  very  centre  of  London  commerce,  would  prove  a 
very  gold  mine  to  its  vendors.  Can  we  wonder  if  such  a  tempta- 
tion proves  well-nigh  irresistible  ?  What  are  religious  or  historic 
associations  when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  so  much  solid 
gain  ? 

And  so  the  game  goes  merrily  on,  and  year  by  year  our  city 
London  loses  more  and  more  of  its  historic  and  artistic  cha- 
racter and  becomes  increasingly  identified  with  the  dreary  common- 
place, all  flourish  and  display,  devoid  of  anything  that  can  elevate 
or  refine,  which  is  so  fatally  prevalent.  The  latest  act  of  Van- 
dalism proposed — which,  unless  arrested  by  a  strong  protest, 
such  as  that  which  so  happily  saved,  "  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth," 
Gibbs's  beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  is  too  likely 
to  be  accomplished — the  demolition  of  the  late  Professor 
CJockerell's  "  Hanover  Chapel,"  at  the  top  of  Regent  Street, 
if  not  absolutely  the  worst,  is  as  bad  as  any  that  have  of 
late  years  been  suggested.  Cockerell,  though  he  executed  but 
little,  stands  in  tlie  very  first  rank  among  the  architects  of 
this  century,  and  by  his  mastery  of  Grecian  architecture  in  its 
greatest  purity  did  much,  as  Professor  Aitcheson  has  said,  to 
"remove  the  stigma  affixed  by  Continental  critics  that  modern 
English  architecture  was  incapable  of  rising  above  Gothic  and 
Elizabethan.''  In  early  life  he  travelled  much  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  was  a  close  and  receptive  student  of  their  architectural  re- 
mains, drinking  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  classical  art,  espe- 
cially that  of  Greece,  than  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Whatever  he  did — and,  as  we  have  said,  to  our  great  loss  he  did 
too  little— showed  in  every  line  how  fully  he  had  appreciated  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  Greek  art.  Every  detail  was  carefully 
studied,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  so  that 
perfect  harmony  prevails  through  the  whole  design.  London  has 
too  few  of  the  works  of  this  great  master  of  his  art  to  show.  We 
might  have  had  "  Houses  of  Parliament  "  and  a  "  Royal  Ex- 
change," for  he  sent  in  designs  for  both,  designs  full  of  originality, 
and  striking  in  the  picturesque  and  efl'ective  arrangement  of  the 
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masses.  But  they  were  too  original  to  be  appreciated  at  that 
early  hour,  and  the  stately  but  more  commonplace  desie:ns  of  Barry 
and 'Tate  were  preferred.  Besides  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  in  Lothbury,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office  at  the  corner  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Churcli  in  Crippleg-ate, 
a  re-creation  of  "Wren's  destroyed  St.  Bartholomew's  Gate 
Exchange,  we  cannot  recall  any  of  his  works  in  London, 
and  some  of  what  he  did  build  have  already  passed  away.  The 
beautiful  "  Dividend  Warrant  Office  "  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
built  in  1835,  '^as  pulled  down  in  1849,  and  Regent  Street,  which 
contains  the  now  threatened  church,  has  already  lost  the  very 
pleasing  entrance  to  Archbishop  Tenison's  Chapel  designed  by 
him,  now  basely  converted  into  a  shop.  Hanover  Chapel — we 
wish  it  had  a  more  ecclesiastical  name,  but  that  it  can  easily  re- 
ceive—is the  only  building  in  London  which  fully  exhibits  the 
grace,  elegance,  and  originality,  the  purity  of  design,  and  refine- 
ment of  detail,  for  which  Cockerell  was  so  justly  celebrated.  Its 
stately  Ionic  portico,  suggested  by  that  of  Minerva  at  Priene, 
with  "its  tall  flanking  turrets,  by  its  sober  dignity  imparts  a 
welcome  sense  of  repose  to  a  street  still,  with  all  its  faults,  the 
most  effective  in  London,  and  relieves  the  eye  and  mind  fatigued 
with  a  long  succession  of  brilliant  shop-fronts,  with  what  has  been 
too  truly  characterized  as  "  the  only  piece  of  real  architecture  " 
through  its  whole  length.  The  loss  of  such  a  building  in  such  a 
position  would  be  irreparable.  The  interior,  also,  is  a  plece_  of 
most  graceful  design,  and  shows  consummate  skill  in  dealing  with 
an  awkward  wedge-shaped  area  where  side-lights  were  almost  im- 
possible. It  is  lighted  by  a  glazed  dome  supported  on  pillars  and 
antaj  with  capitals  of  the  early  stiff-leaved  Corinthian  sort,  as  is 
seen  in  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  Built  at  a  time  when 
the  only  idea  of  a  "  Protestant  place  of  worship  "  was  that  it 
should  be  an  "  auditorium "  to  contain  as  many  people  as 
possible  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  preacher,  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that,  with  its  double  galleries  and  shallow  altar 
recess,  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  conforming  to  the  ritual  re- 
quirements that  have  since  grown  up.  But  it  is  capable  of 
adaptation,  as  not  a  few  of  the  London  churches  have  been 
adapted — how  far  they  have  been  improved  is  another  question — ■ 
to  the  wants  of  the  day.  To  pull  it  down  is  a  way  of  curing  its 
defects  which  nothing  but  ignorant  incapacity  would  resort  to. 

The  ostensible  reason  urged  for  the  demolition  of  this  exquisite 
classical  work  is  that  its  position  is  inconvenient,  from  its  distance 
from  the  mass  of  the  parishioners.  May  we  urge  in  reply  that  it 
is  not  possible,  though  it  nowadays  seems  almost  expected,  that 
every  one  should  have  his  place  of  worship  brought  to  his  own 
doors,  that  the  most  remote  parishioner  cannot  be  so  much  as  a 
ten  minutes'  walk  from  his  church,  and  that,  according  to  the 
old  dictum,  "  a  housegoing  parson  makes  a  churchgoing  people." 
This,  however,  we  are  well  assured,  is  not  the  real  reason.  It  is 
not  this  which  weighs  most  with  the  advocates  for  its  destruction. 
The  real  reason,  however  much  left  in  the  background,  is  the 
large  rental  to  be  obtained  from  the  site  if  the  House  of  God 
were  replaced  by  shops.  If  such  a  plea  is  to  be  held  sufficient 
for  the  demolition  of  a  church  still,  let  us  remember,  needed  by 
a  parish  with  a  considerable  population — not,  like  the  City 
churches,  deserted — no  building  is  safe,  and  London  may  con- 
tinue to  be  gradually  robbed  of  her  noblest  fabrics,  in  order  that 
her  sons  may  be  better  able  to  "  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain."  The 
Bill  for  the  pulling  down  of  Hanover  Chapel  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  has,  we  believe,  been  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  which  will,  we  trust,  make  short  work  of  it,  and 
dismiss  it  to  its  own  place. 


RACING. 

f  I IHE  first  duty  of  the  student  of  racing  is  thoroughly  to  master 
-L  the  Spring  handicaps,  which  practically  form  a  summary  of 
a  great  part  of  the  public  form  of  the  previous  year.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  criticize  these  handicaps  in  an  article  of  this 
length,  and  even  our  notice  of  them  must  be  but  brief.  Begin- 
ning with  five-furlong  races,  the  post  of  honour  is  given  to  Mr. 
Abington's  Juggler,  a  grand  six-year-old  chestnut  horse,  by 
Touchet;  and  at  about  8  lbs.  or  g  ibs,  below  him  are  Maxim, 
St.  Symphorien,  and  King  of  Diamonds.  One  scarcely  expects 
to  find  three-year-olds  equal  to  the  best  older  horses,  at' anything 
like  weight  for  age,  in  handicaps  so  early  in  the  season  ;  for, 
although  people  run  their  old  horses  when  they  can,  they 
generally  keep  their  best  three-year-olds  for  races  of  a  higher 
«lass.  Yet  one  might  have  hoped  that  some  three-year-old  would 
have  been  entered  for  the  Spring  handicaps  to  whom  Juggler 
would  not  have  been  asked  to  give  about  2  st.  more  than  weight 
for  age.  Conifer,  Lady  Heron,  and  Keroual  appear  to  have  been 
considered  the  best  of  those  entered. 

At  one  mile  the  spring  handicap  form  may  be  said  to  be  headed 
by  Morion,  Surefoot,the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand,  Sainfoin,  the 
winner  of  the  Derby,  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  and  The  Rejected,  with 
Blue  Green  and  Father  Confessor  only  about  a  couple  of  pounds 
below  them.  About  4  lbs.  below  these,  again,  we  come  to  Queen's 
Birthday,  AUoway,  Snaplock,  Wise  Man,  Shillelagh,  and  Le 
Nord,  on  about  even  terms.  At  this  distance  we  get  higher 
three-year-old  form  in  the  Spring  handicaps,  as  Lord  Rosebery's 
Corstorphine  allowing  weight  for  age  and  sex,  is  considered  as 


good  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  Blue  Green,  and  within  2  lbs. 
of  the  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby  of  last  year. 
She  is  made  to  give  6  lbs.  and  sex  to  Mr.  Low's  Gone  Coon,  the 
winner  of  the  Champion  Breeders'  Foal  Stakes  at  Derby,  as  well 
as  to  the  smart  Irish  colt,  Eyrefield. 

At  two  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Lord  Dunraven's  black  filly, 
L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  is  the  most  heavily-weighted  horse  in  the 
Spring  handicaps.  Mr.  I'Anson  makes  her  give  18  lbs.  to 
Parlington,  the  winner  of  the  Great  Metropolitan  and  the 
Manchester  November  Handicaps,  at  Sandown  ;  and  at  Chester, 
Major  Egerton  makes  her  give  the  same  weight  to  Vasistas,  and 
I  lb.  more  to  Parlington  himself,  as  well  as  to  Padua,  the 
winner  of  the  Great  Northamptonshire  Stakes.  Parlington, 
however,  was  entitled  to  6  lbs.  at  weight  for  age.  According  to 
the  Sandown  handicapping,  Gonsalvo,  the  third  in  the  St.  Leger, 
is  within  3  lbs.  of  Parlington,  and  5  or  6  lbs.  better  at  weight  for 
age  than  Houndsditch,  the  winner  of  the  Northumberland  Plate. 
Among  the  three-year-olds  at  about  two  miles,  High  Havens, 
Tittle  Tattle,  Florence  II.,  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  Seraphine  II. 
are  put  almost  on  equal  terms  ;  but  High  Havens,  who  is  gene- 
rally estimated  about  a  pound  or  two  better  than  the  rest  of  the 
party,  is  handicapped  to  receive  13  lbs.  less  from  Parlington  at 
Chester  than  at  Epsom  over  the  same  distance,  although  the 
month  later,  at  which  the  Chester  meeting  takes  place,  should 
only  reduce  the  allowance  by  3  lbs. 

Although  no  handicap  including  the  names  of  the  best  public 
performers  among  the  tliree-year-olds  has  yet  been  published, 
betting-men  have  virtually  handicapped  several  of  them  in  the 
following  order : — Gouverneur,  Peter  Flower,  The  Deemster, 
Orion,  Cuttlestone,  Orvieto,  Ordnance.  As  she  is  not  entered  for 
any  race  on  which  they  have  begun  to  speculate.  Haute  Saone 
cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  been  put  into  their  handicap.  Were 
she  in  it  she  would  probably  be  placed  somewhere  about  the  top 
of  the  list.  In  the  Free  Handicap  for  two-year-olds,  published 
in  the  latter  half  of  October  last  year,  the  above  horses  were 
handicapped  thus  : — Gouverneur,  9  st.  7  lbs. ;  The  Deemster, 
9  St.  5  lbs. ;  Peter  Flower  and  Orion,  9  st.  I  lb. ;  Haute  Saone, 
9  St. ;  Ordnance  and  Orvieto,  8  st.  11  lbs. ;  and  Cuttlestone, 
8  St.  9  lbs.  Of  this  little  party  no  less  than  three — Orion, 
Orvieto,  and  Ordnance — are  by  Bend  Or ;  three  are  by  stal- 
lions that  have  gone  abroad.  Haute  Saone  being  by  Tristan, 
Gouverneur  by  Energy  (dead),  and  Cuttlestone  by  Retreat ; 
The  Deemster  is  by  the  Irish  horse.  Arbitrator,  one  of  the 
few  sires  representing  direct  Melbourne  blood  ;  and  Peter  Flower 
is  by  Petrarch.  It  is,  of  course,  very  far  from  impossible 
that  the  Derby  may  bo  won  by  a  horse  not  mentioned  here,  and 
a  son,  perhaps,  of  some  other  sire.  Curiously  enough,  the  two 
most  successful  stallions  of  last  year,  St.  Simon  and  Wisdom, 
whose  stock  won  respectively  32,799/.  and  20,407/.,  and  other 
famous  sires  such  as  Galliard,  Galopin,  Hampton,  Springfield, 
Sterling,  and  Barcaldine,  have  no  representatives  among  the  lead- 
ing Derby  candidates  at  present.  Among  the  owners  of  the  chief 
Derby  favourites  there  are  some  very  familiar  names  in  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Bradford,  Lord  Durham,  Mr. 
Houldsworth,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Leigh,  while  in  that  of  M.  Blanc  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  a  French  competitor.  There  are  several 
three-year-olds  which  showed  very  good  form  last  year  that  are 
not  entered  for  what  are  called  the  classic  races.  Among  these 
are  Bumptlou.s,  Flodden  Field,  Chesterfield,  and  Beauharnais,  and 
that  smart  colt  Inverness  has  gone  abroad. 

Several  well-known  horses  have  gone  into  retirement  since 
last  season,  among  others  the  two  celebrated  five-furlong  horses, 
Mephisto  and  Dog  Rose.  The  two  great  heroes  of  last  season. 
Sheen  and  Tyrant,  have  also  gone  to  the  stud  at  a  fee  of  a 
hundred  guineas  each — just  to  begin,  as  auctioneers  say  ;  and 
Gold,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Ascot  Cup  and  other  races,  is 
to  serve  at  the  same  price.  Laureate  II.  and  the  already-men- 
tioned Dog  Rose  are  content  with  twenty-five  guineas ;  and  so 
also  is  Whistle  Jacket,  whose  name  will  recall  many  unpleasant 
memories  to  backers.  Martley,  another  horse  that  proved  any- 
thing but  a  mine  of  wealth  to  backers,  has  gone  to  the  stud  at  a 
fee  of  twenty  guineas.  The  stock  of  St.  Simon  won  a  larger 
amount  in  stakes  than  that  of  any  sire  last  year,  and  one  of  his 
yearlings  beat  all  others  in  the  sale  ring  at  the  price  of  5,500 
guineas;  but  the  average  price  of  his  yearlings — 2,150  guineas — 
was  run  very  close  by  that  of  a  couple  of  yearlings  got  in  England 
by  Ormonde.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  tJharibert  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  sire  of  a  greater  number  of  winners  last  year 
than  any  other  stallion.  The  vigorous  ell'orts  of  the  Jockey  Club 
to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  reports  of  a 
Jockey  ring,  and  the  fact  of  the  non-issue  of  licences  at  the  usual 
time  to  several  jockeys,  ought  to  be  noticed  with  general  satis- 
faction. Lord  March  has  made  an  admirable  Steward  of  the 
Jockey  Club  ;  but,  as  his  period  of  olfice  has  expired,  he  could 
hardly  have  a  better  successor  than  Lord  Durham. 

The  racing  season  opened  on  Monday,  the  1 6th,  about  a  week 
earlier  than  usual.  It  generally  begins  on  the  Monday  nearest 
to  the  25th  of  March  ;  but  when  that  day  happens  to  be  in  Holy 
Week  the  opening  day  is  brought  forward  a  week  earlier.  This 
was  unfortunate  in  the  present  instance,  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  prolonged  frost,  horses,  as  a  rule,  were  unusually  backward 
in  their  training.  Mr.  Abington  had  the  honour  of  winning  the 
first  race  of  the  year  with  his  grand,  strongly-built  five-year-old 
chestnut  horse,  Quartus,  who  had  only  run  four  times  and  had 
not  won  a  single  race  since  he  was  a  two-year-old  and 
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•won  the  second  with  his  three-year-old,  Despot.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  w  ho  has  been  the  largest  winner  on  the  turf  for  the  last 
three  years,  won  the  Batthyany  Plate  of  460^.  with  his  nice  little 
bay  filly,  Charm.  This  was  her  first  victory  ;  last  season,  as  a 
two-year-old,  in  her  eight  races  she  was  placed  si.K  times.  With 
St.  Simon  as  a  sire,  and  a  dam  by  Wisdom,  she  has  the  two 
bloods  which  are  at  the  present  moment  the  most  fashionable  in 
her  veins.  The  Duke  was  still  more  fortunate  in  winning  the 
Brocklesby  Stakes,  a  race  worth  1,100/.,  on  the  following  day 
with  another  St.  Simon  filly,  a  two-year-old  called  Katherine  II., 
out  of  the  Belgian  mare  Muirninn,  who  was  by  that  famous 
getter  of  good  mares,  Scottish  Chief.  Katherine  II.  is  a  remark- 
ably handsome  dappled-brown  filly,  with  a  great  deal  of  quality, 
level  moulding,  deep  girth,  and  clean  limbs.  She  got  badly  oif. 
Lad  to  make  up  a  great  deal  of  ground  at  the  finish,  and  only  beat 
Butterscotch  by  a  head.  Mr.  Leigh's  Butterscotch  is  a  very  fine, 
well-ribbed  bay  colt,  with  grand  limbs  and  feet,  by  Kendal. 
Among  the  remaining  dozen  there  were  six  or  seven  very  pro- 
mising two-year-olds,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
field  was  at  least  as  good,  and  perhaps  rather  better,  than  the 
average  for  this  early  race.  Considering  the  length  and  severity 
of  the  past  winter,  the  two-year-olds  were  looking  more  forward 
in  their  condition  than  might  have  been  expected. 

A  field  of  twenty-one  horses  came  out  for  the  Lincolnshire 
Handicap,  including  Wise  Man  and  The  Rejected,  the  winners  of 
the  two  preceding  years.  Of  this  pair.  The  llejected  ran  well 
under  his  heavy  weight  of  9  st.  7  lbs.  Mr.  G.  Masterman'sTostig, 
who  had  been  third  for  last  year's  Cambridgeshire,  and  is  supposed 
to  run  best  over  dry  ground,  started  a  strong  favourite  at  3^-  to  i, 
and  he  made  all  the  running  until  reaching  the  junction  between 
the  new  and  the  old  courses,  where  he  was  passed  by  Lord 
George  and  the  French  filly,  Seraphine  II.  From  the  distance 
Prince  Soltykofl''s  Lord  George  came  away  in  grand  style,  and 
won  by  three  lengths  from  the  pretty  little  chestnut  filly, 
Seraphine  II.,  who  finished  three-quarters  of  a  length  in  front 
of  Colonel  North's  fine  and  powerful,  if  somewhat  coarse  and 
coachy,  bay  horse,  Nuntborpe.  The  winner,  who  ran  third  for 
this  race  last  year,  was  then  rather  wanting  in  muscle ;  but  he 
has  now  filled  out  into  a  very  good-looking  horse.  He  is  a  liver- 
coloured  chestnut,  with  a  good  deal  of  white,  and  his  breeding  is 
•very  French,  as  he  is  by  Poulet  out  of  Lady  Emily  by  Gladiateur, 
and  he  has  a  triple  cross  of  Partisan  blood.  He  was  receiving  a 
stone  from  Wise  Man,  and  a  stone  and  a  half  from  The  Rejected ; 
but  the  8  St.  he  carried  was  a  creditable  burden  in  respect  to 
most  of  his  opponents,  and  he  won  with  a  good  deal  in  hand. 

At  Liverpool  the  next  day  the  Molyneux  Stakes  for  two-year- 
olds  was  won  by  Mr.  Maple's  chestnut  colt  Scarborough,  by 
Saraband  out  of  Ilackness,  and  therefore  full  of  the  famous  Sir 
Hercules  and  Touchstone  blood,  both  his  sire  and  dam  having  two 
strains  of  each.  Through  failing  to  get  an  opening  until  almost 
the  last  moment,  he  very  nearly  lost  the  race ;  but  he  came  out 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  when  he  got  a  clear  course,  and  just  won 
by  a  head.  We  may  observe  here  that  the  next  day  Mr.  Maple 
won  the  Sefton  Park  Plate  with  another  Saraband  two-year-old, 
a  deep-bodied  and  strong-loinei  colt  called  Clarence.  These 
early  successes  of  his  stock  may  account  for  Saraband's  subscrip- 
tion list  for  next  year  being  already  full,  at  a  fee  of  150  guineas. 
In  winning  the  Union  Jack  Stakes,  Baron  Rothschild's  High 
Havens,  who,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  become  a  roarer,  ran  in  a 
very  lazy  fashion,  and  had  to  be  hard  ridden  to  the  end.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  he  ran  with  great  gameness  at 
the  finish.  The  Irish  three- year-old,  De  Beers,  a  brown  colt 
by  Ben  Battle,  won  the  Prince  of  W^ales's  Stakes  with  won- 
derful ease  by  eight  lengths,  after  making  the  whole  of  the  run- 
ning, from  moderate  handicap  form  like  Iddesleigh  and  Tostig, 
with,  it  must  be  admitted,  something  the  best  of  the  weights. 
Juggler  was  also  in  the  race,  but  he  was  giving  the  winner  26  lbs. 
more  than  weight  for  age.  The  victory  of  Mr.  Abington's  Lady 
Rosebery,  for  the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup,  giving  many  pounds  of 
weight  to  everything  else  in  the  race,  shows  her  to  bean  excellent 
mare.  Her  very  last  previous  perlormance  had  been  to  win  the 
still  more  valuable  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  over  the  same  course. 

Of  steeplechasing  it  has  not  been  our  custom  to  .say  much  ;  so 
we  will  merely  remark  regarding  the  Grand  National  that  the 
Irish  horse  Come  Away  only  won  by  half  a  length,  and  walked 
away  lame  after  the  race  ;  that  two  previous  winners,  Roquefort 
and  Ilex,  ran  third  and  fourth ;  that  Mr.  Cunningham  had  a  very 
bad  fall,  and  that  Emperor,  after  he  had  been  pulled  up,  tumbled 
over  some  rails  which  he  was  asked  to  jump  on  his  way  home, 
and  broke  his  neck. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AN  exhibition  of  sketches  by  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn,  entitled 
'■'  From  Antwerp  to  the  Lower  Danube,"  has  been  opened 
in  Mr.  Stacey's  Royal  Arcade  Gallery,  Old  Bond  Street.  The 
name  is  misleading,  since  the  scenes  depicted  are  mainly  in 
Greece  and  Turkey.  These  drawings  are  artistic,  but  they  carry  the 
fleeting  character  of  impression  almost  to  a  joke;  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  from  the  deck  of  a  boat,  while  the  landscape 
was  in  the  act  of  being  reeled  off,  like  a  panorama.  The  painting 
is  rough,  and  the  artist  is  audacious  and  sometimes  successful  in 
the  use  of  lumps  of  dark  blue  paint,  which  represent  waves. 
When  the  sky  is  luminous  these  lump-waves  are  efl'ective,  but  at 
other  times  they  are  extremely  heavy.    "  Oft'  Cape  Tarifa  "  and 


"  Galita  Island  "  are  good  examples  of  the  former ;  "  In  the 
Archipelago,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the  heavy  order.  Mr. 
Brangwyn  does  not  attempt  composition,  but  gives  a  realistic 
impression  of  whatever  he  happens  to  note.  "  Egean  Sea "  is  a 
lovely  combination  of  hues,  the  waves  a  blue  opal,  the  sky  and  a 
ship  pale  grey.  There  are  some  delightful  tones  of  blue  in  "  A 
Creek  on  the  Danube." 

The  most  finished  work  in  Mr.  Brangwyn's  exhibition  is 
"  Entrance  to  the  Bosphorus,"  with  brilliantly  lighted  foreground 
and  picturesque  combination  of  Oriental  craft  in  the  harbour. 
The  studies  of  Turkish  life  are  Japanese  in  treatment,  but  dirty  in 
touch,  and  without  the  Japanese  clearness.  These  drawings,  in 
general,  are  unquestionably  artistic,  but  there  is  shown  a  certain 
not  prepossessing  audacity  in  the  fact  that  a  young  artist  should 
choose  to  be  judged  by  such  rough  daubs,  and  by  those  alone. 
Like  so  much  of  the  crude  exhibited  work  of  the  day,  it  seems  to 
show  an  unhealthy  sense  of  self-satisfaction  in  very  unripe  exe- 
cution. 

In  the  Modern  Gallery,  104  New  Bond  Street,  Mme.  de 
L'Aubiniere  (Miss  Georgina  Steeple)  has  collected  about  sixty  of 
her  water-colour  drawings.  These  are  accomplished  and  highly 
finished,  but  very  conventional.  The  figures  which  are  intro- 
duced into  the  landscapes  are  awkward  and  unhappily  grouped. 
"  A  Garden  of  Sleep  "  (18)  is  the  most  important ;  this  represents 
a  churchyard,  with  masses  of  pink  flowers  among  the  tombs,  and 
an  old  man  looking  on.  The  conspicuous  wreaths  of  inky  blossoms 
hung  on  the  tombstones  are  perplexing ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  Mme. 
de  L'Aubiniere's  fault  that  she  constantly  introduces  objects 
which  are  efiective  enough  at  first  sight,  but  which  defy  identifi- 
cation when  we  look  closely  into  her  drawing.  Another  large 
picture  is  that  of  "  Warwick "  (i),  where  the  brushwood  beside 
the  river  is  very  well  treated  ;  but  here  also  her  water-lily  leaves 
are  not  correctly  drawn.  The  other  paintings  are  mostly  wood- 
land scenes,  with  girls  posed  in  them  on  paths  or  among  the 
branches.  The  Niagara  drawings  are  exceedingly  uninteresting. 
W^e  must  express  our  disapproval  of  the  means  taken  to  force 
admiration  of  these  respectable  little  paintings  from  the  visitor, 
A  pamphlet  containing  thirty  pages  of  flattery  of  Mme.  de 
L'Aubiniere,  expressed  in  every  varied  accent  of  bad  taste,  vpill 
surely  do  little  to  recommend  the  lady's  work.  AVhen  will  people 
understand  that  good  wine  needs  no  bush  ? 


HORSE-BREEDING  AND  THE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

IF  the  paper  on  Horse-breeding  read  by  Mr.  Frederic  Street  tff- 
the  Farmers'  Club  at  their  March  meeting  did  not  quite 
deserve  all  the  encomiums  passed  on  it  by  General  Ravenhill  and 
others,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lecture  itself,  as  well  as  thfr 
discussion  which  followed,  contained  both  valuable  advice  and 
instruction,  as  well  as  many  of  the  platitudes  and  illusions  which 
we  have  learnt  to  regard  as  inevitable  whenever  horse  is  the 
subject  of  oratory.  For  instance,  there  was  the  usual  nonsense- 
about  Queen's  Plates,  and  Mr.  Street  recalls  with  pride  how,  in 
1878,  when  delivering  an  address  on  cart-horses,  he  stated  that 
"  For  many  years  past  a  large  sum  has  been  voted  annually  in 
Parliament  for  Queen's  Plates ;  racers  are  brought  forward  to 
win  them  strong  enough  to  carry  a  pair  of  breeches  and  boots." 
Now  Mr.  Street  perfectly  well  knows,  for  he  had  said  so  in  his 
previous  sentence,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Queen's  Plate 
money  was  given  by  the  Queen,  and  that  the  sum  annually  voted 
by  Parliament  was  extremely  small ;  but  he  may  possibly  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  it  would  always  have  been  good  odds  on  a 
Queen's  Plate  winner  carrying  a  fourteen  or  even  fifteen  stone 
man  further  and  faster  than  any  bo7id  Jide  half-bred  horse  in  the 
country.  Naturally  enough  the  lecturer  "  rejoices  to  think  that 
the  money  hitherto  given  in  Queen's  Plates  is  now  devoted  to 
horse-breeding,"  yet  might  he  remember  in  the  midst  of  his  re- 
joicing that  Queen's  Plates,  restricted  as  they  were  to  mares  and 
stallions,  were  given  distinctly  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
breeding,  and  were  moreover  the  only  recognition  ever  vouch- 
safed by  our  Government  of  the  splendid  private  enterprise  which 
has  made  our  breed  of  horses  what  it  is ;  Mr.  Street  himself 
being  fain  to  admit  that  "  the  thoroughbred  may  truly  be  called 
the  prince  of  horseflesh."  Nevertheless,  if,  as  we  are  assured  and 
would  like  to  believe,  "  the  giving  of  the  Queen's  premiums  has 
done  an  immensity  of  good,"  then  the  Jockey  Club  may  fairly 
congratulate  themselves  that  they  witnessed  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Plates  without  protest  anil  with  almost  contemptuous 
indifference. 

Perhaps  not  many  people  are  aware  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners who  are  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  these  premiums 
have  opened  a  register  at  their  office,  wherein  owners  seekmg 
purchasers  for  young  stock  sired  by  one  of  the  prize  stallions 
may  enter  names  and  addresses,  thus  almost  certainly  enlargmg 
their  market.  This  is  a  most  valuable  idea,  and  should  be  a  real 
boon  both  to  breeders  and  buyers.  Concise  and  clear  is  the 
summary  given  by  Mr.  Street  of  the  eight  breeds,  each  of  which 
has  its  charter  and  corporation  in  the  shape  of  a  society  and 
stud-book.  Some  of  the  chief  characteristics  are  set  forth,  as 
well  as  the  prices  which  the  best  specimens  may  be  expected  to 
realize  at  various  ages.  Amongst  ponies  the  Shetland  tribe  alone 
has  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  recorded  pedigree ;  but  he  did 
well  to  quote  Mr.  Egremont  Lascelles's  sweeping  condemnation 
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of  all  stud-boolis,  except  tliat  of  the  thoroughbred,  the  sole  pur- 
pose which  they  serve  being,  says  Mr.  Lascelles,  "  to  prove 
how  thoroughly  underbred  the  horses  mentioned  in  them  were." 

The  Shire  horse,  which  has  been  a  chief  study  of  the  lecturer's 
life  and  of  whose  merits  he  is  a  prominent  champion,  is  of  course 
his  prime  favourite,  and  he  pleads  for  an  extension  of  Govern- 
ment grants  in  its  favour.  It  is,  however,  far  from  certain 
whether  these  giants  are  at  all  necessary  to  agriculture,  service- 
able though  they  may  be  in  large  towns;  at  any  rate  many 
good  judges  are  of  opinion  that  farmers  would  get  on  quite  as 
comfortably  and  a  great  deal  faster  with  a  lighter  and  more 
active  animal.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  "  who  drives  slow  horses 
must  himself  be  slow."  Perhaps  the  best  bit  of  the  whole 
lecture  was  the  advice  as  to  rearing  foals  and  yearlings.  Much 
the  same  doctrine  has,  no  doubt,  been  preached  often  enough 
before ;  but  it  will  always  bear  repetition,  and  has  never  been 
presented  in  more  portable  form  for  the  brain.  Farmers— and  it 
was  to  them  Mr.  Street  chiefly  addressed  himself — hate  elaborate 
instructions,  and  their  carters  can  neither  understand  nor  remem- 
ber them,  so  this  rough  sketch  of  how  to  treat  a  foal  is  just  the 
.sort  of  thing  they  appreciate. 

Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  who  moved  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  has 
had  considerable  experience  both  as  a  breeder  of  Suft'olk  cart- 
horses and  of  half-bred  stock.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  the  progeny 
of  the  lighter  Suifolk  mares,  mated  with  a  small,  compact  thorough- 
bred stallion,  make  excellent  hunters,  his  opinion  is  entitled  to 
much  respect ;  but  Sir  Nigel  is  an  exceptionally  fine  horseman 
and  good  man  across  country,  who  may  be  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  that  he  has  been  well  carried  when  in  truth  more  credit 
was  due  to  him  than  to  bis  horse  ;  for,  though  some  fair  animals 
are  raised  in  Gloucestershire,  that  county  has  not  the  reputation 
of  being  a  nursery  of  really  first-class  hunters.  It  may  be  that 
Zeal  by  Adventurer,  of  whom  Sir  Nigel  speaks  so  highly,  will, 
as  he  expects  beget  horses  of  an  altogether  superior  stamp.  It 
is  singular  that  throughout  the  discussion  not  one  speaker  made 
even  passing  allusion  to  a  method  of  breeding  hunters  which  may 
be  described  as  the  reverse  of  that  usually  adopted — to  wit, 
putting  an  active  cart  stallion  with  some  action  to  a  thoroughbred 
mare ;  yet  this  system  is  said  to  have  produced  some  horses  of 
rare  endurance  combined  with  a  very  fair  amount  of  speed,  with- 
out which  no  hunter  can  be  ranked  in  the  highest  class,  for 
staying  may  merely  mean,  as  it  sometimes  does  on  the  Turf,  not 
being  able  to  go  fast  enough  to  tire  themselves.  Mr.  George 
Street  contributed  a  new  and  startling  suggestion  (derived  from 
his  experience  amongst  cattle),  that  abortion  may  in  some  myste- 
rious manner  react  upon  the  stallion,  and  that  after  one  of  his 
mares  has  aborted,  those  subsequently  sent  to  him  will  also  be 
liable  to  cast  their  foals ;  and  the  same  speaker  mentioned  an  in- 
stance, not  by  any  means  so  original,  of  the  disastrous  efiects  of 
new  oats  upon  a  pregnant  mare. 

General  Ravenhill  was  not  quite  as  satisfactory  as  his  audience 
could  have  wished  in  replying  to  some  remarks  of  Sir  Nigel 
Kingscote's,  about  the  prices  given  for  army  horses.  Farmers 
are  constantly  told  that  they  should  breed  for  the  military 
market,  which  they  have  long  ago  discovered  to  be  inaccessible 
to  them  directly,  and  the  very  worst  to  which  they  can  consig:n 
goods  through  the  middleman ;  it  is  poor  consolation,  therefore, 
to  hear  from  General  Ravenhill  that  "  they  must  bear  in  remem- 
brance, if  prices  were  too  low,  what  large  numbers  of  horses  were 
annually  imported,"  though  he  was  forced  to  admit,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read,  who  somehow  always  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head  with  surer  stroke  than  anybody,  that  the  horses  we  export 
are  about  four  times  the  value  j)er  head  of  those  imported. 

Mr.  Ho  wen  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Farmers'  Club  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  in  alluding  to  the  question  which  is  so  frequently  asked, 
and  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  more  than  one  of  the  speakers 
—"  Did  horse-breeding:  pay  ?" — said  that  "  it  depended  upon  the 
individual  who  took  it  up  more  than  anything  else."  This  of 
course  is  a  remark  which  is  tolerably  applicable  to  all  trades ; 
but  surely  a  more  definite  answer  might  have  been  given,  and 
there  must  have  been  a  number  of  men  present  capable  of  stating 
the  probable  chance  of  profit  in  breeding  the  varieties  of  horse 
dealt  with  in  Mr.  Street's  paper.  Thoroughbred  stock,  so  great 
is  the  present  demand  both  at  home  and  abroad,  must  almost 
certainly  pay,  especially  if  the  breeder  has  capital  and  courage  to 
send  his  mares  to  the  most  expensive  stallions.  Buyers  seem 
reckless  in  their  bidding  for  the  produce  of  a  leap  which  has 
cost  loo  guineas  and  upwards— the  dearer  the  better.  Cart- 
horses, whether  Shire,  Suftblk,  Clydesdale,  or  nondescript,  will 
usually  pay.  The  fabulous  prices  realized  by  some  of  the 
best  pedigree  animals  will  of  course,  be  always  unattainable  for 
the  ordinary  farmer ;  but  as  long  as  he  can  sell  foals  at  25Z.  apiece 
in  October — which  is  now  a  common  value— he  has  nothing  to 
grumble  about.  Ponies  cost  little  to  keep  if  they  fetch  little,  and 
a  purchaser  can  generally  be  found.  Half-bred  stock  is,  we  believe, 
at  present  almost  always  a  loss  to  the  breeder.  It  is  quite  true,  as 
General  Ravenhill  remarked,  that,  "  if  farmers  sold  their  foals  too 
early,  and  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  train  them  before  sending 
them  to  market,  they  must  not  be  disappointed  if  the  dealers 
deprived  them  of  a  great  deal  of  the  profit "  ;  but,  as  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  the  General  himself  has  not  fallen  into  these 
errors,  and  as  he  went  on  to  say  that  his  breeding  "  had  not,  pecu- 
niarily speaking  been  attended  with  profit,"  his  strictures  on 
farmers'  methods  are  not  likely  to  bear  much  fruit.  Mr.  Street 
vailed  himself  of  his  right  of  reply  on  the  whole  case  to  make  one 
of  the  most  sensible  remarks  of  the  evening  when  he  said  that, 


"  Fears  had  been  expressed  that  foreigners  would  deprive  them  of 
their  best  animals,  but  he  had  no  apprehension  of  this  kind,  and 
was  thankful  that  there  was  this  strong  foreign  demand,  which 
he  trusted  would  continue,  and  however  much  it  might  increase, 
he  felt  certain  there  would  be  ample  supply."  If  all  the  nonsense 
which  has  been  talked  and  written  about  the  drain  on  our  horse 
supply  has  not  done  much  harm,  it  is  only  because  no  one  dare 
seriously  attempt  to  prevent  sellers  from  disposing  of  their  goods 
to  the  best  customers. 

There  was  a  general  tone  of  agreement  amongst  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Club  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  and  tlie  various  stud 
Societies  were  on  the  right  tack,  and  had  already  given  a  con- 
siderable impetus  to  horsebreeding  throughout  the  kingdom. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

THE  sixty-eighth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  is  as  copious  as  usual.  There  are  five  great  galleries 
at  Suffolk  Street,  and  unfortunately  they  all  have  to  be  filled. 
It  takes  nearly  six  hundred  separate  pictures  to  do  this,  and  yet 
people  continue  to  lament  that  the  average  at  the  British  Artists 
is  low.  The  fact  is  that  a  considerable  amount  of  talent,  not  of 
the  brightest  sort,  is  scattered  about  these  crowded  walls,  and, 
if  the  four  minor  galleries  could  be  shut  up,  and  the  show 
rigorously  confined  to  a  selection  not  too  closely  packed  into 
the  Large  Room,  the  aspect  of  the  exhibition  would  not  be 
nearly  so  depressing  as  it  is.  We  should  like  the  British  Artists 
to  tell  us  what  benefit  they  derive  from  their  eleven  "  honorary 
members,"  not  one  of  whom  exhibits,  or  from  the  twenty  regular 
members  who  are  absentees  this  year.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Society  is  altogether  too  lax  and  too  dependent,  conducted  with 
too  little  spirit,  and  insufiiciently  adapted  to  the  age  it  lives  in. 
To  look  around  its  sleepy  chambers,  who  would  imagine  that  so 
few  years  ago  it  was  purged  by  Mr.- Whistler 

The  North-west  and  North-east  Rooms  are  dedicated  to  water- 
colour,  and  we  find,  in  the  former  especially,  some  very  pleasing 
examples  of  that  art.  Mr.  Morgan's  wholesome  girl  "  Going  to 
the  Boats"  (6),  and  leaving  a  red-tiled  village  behind  her,  is  a 
strong  drawing.  Very  clever  is  "  The  Rose  "  (16),  by  Mr.  Henry 
Sykes,  a  sort  of  Watteau  figure  of  a  lady,  in  voluminous  pale 
pink  satin,  who  has  flung  herself  in  a  wild  attitude  on  a  brocaded 
sofa  and  presses  a  tea-rose  to  her  heart.  "  Forenoon  "  (39)  is  a 
capital  moorland  landscape,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Nisbet.  To  see  Mr. 
Bernard  Evans  at  his  best  this  season  we  must  go  to  the 
Institute,  but  his  "Richmond,  Yorkshire"  (48)  is  finely  com- 
posed and  solidly  painted.  A  vividly-coloured  sketch  is  Mr. 
Dudley  Hardy's  "Rue  de  Caire,  Paris"  (129).  In  the  North- 
east Room,  in  its  usual  place,  among  the  pictures,  hangs  Mr. 
Tinworth's  little  terra-cotta  panel  (128) ;  this  year  the  subject  is 
"  Joseph  and  Mary  searcliing  for  the  Child  Jesus."  Mr.  Nisbet's 
work  attracts  the  eye  again  in  a  rich  study  of  "  Sunset  "  ( 163),  on 
the  screen.  The  most  ambitious  drawing  in  these  two  rooms  of 
water-colours  is  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson's  "  Death  of  Samson  " 
(226),  which  is  altogether  too  smooth  and  pretty,  and  achieves 
nothing  better  than  an  imitation  of  Mr.  Poynter's  earlier  classic 
style. 

In  the  Large  Room,  Mr.  Pike  has  a  "  Jingle  "  (264),  which 
is  capital  in  character  and  a  good  design,  but  coloured  with, 
extreme  inkiness  and  crudity.  Mr.  Sherwood  Hunter  has  taken 
a  charming  subject  in  his  "Carrying  the  Viaticum"  (270) 
through  the  woods  of  Finisterre  ;  his  figures,  especially  that  of 
the  old  priest,  are  good  in  themselves,  but  imperfectly  applied  to 
the  landscape.  Mr.  John  Reid  is  never  entirely  vminteresting, 
but  his  "Small  Clatch "  (276),  of  skates  and  gurnards,  doubly 
deserves  its  name.  On  his  vague  composition  of  "  Snake 
Charmers  "  (288)  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  expends  some  very  bold  and 
rich  harmonies  of  colour.  There  is  a  sense  of  salt  air  and  a  strong 
wind  about  Mr.  Arnold  Priestman's  "  Holme  Island"  (303),  with 
its  expanse  of  sandy  shore  and  light  flying  clouds.  Mr.  Brangwyn, 
whom  we  have  often  praised,  is  being  led  away  by  eccentricity. 
His  group  of  figures,  called  "  Four  Ale "  (328)  is  clever,  but 
the  hues  of  this  picture  are  extraordinary ;  the  grass  looks  like 
thin  ice,  the  hill  behind  it  like  a  brick  wall,  and  the  sky  like 
blue  china.  Two  fine  landscapes — hung  on  each  side  of  Mr. 
William  Strutt's  very  stagey  and  terrific  "  A  Terrible  Scare " 
(361),  lions  pouncing  on  a  galloping  Arab — deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  anything  else  in  the  Large  Room.  One  of  these  is 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jackson's  "  Autumn  Sunshine  "  (360),  a  boy  fish- 
ing beside  a  broad  stream  in  the  glowing  light  of  a  July  after- 
noon ;  the  other,  Mr.  Julius  Olsson's  "  Still  Dale  "  (362),  a  very 
wet  and  pale  moorland  scene,  depicted  with  great  truth  of  tone. 
There  is  a  warmer  glow  than  usual  over  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss's 
architectural  interior  this  year ;  he  paints  "  The  Basilica  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Mark  "  (370),  but  the  details  of  the  mouldings  are 
rather  adroitly  suggested  than  carried  out  with  the  exactitude 
required  in  this  class  of  work. 

In  the  South-east  Room  the  most  important  canvas  is  Mr. 
Nelson  Dawson's  "  House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  (399),  a  large  and 
obscure  composition,  in  which  a  red  brick  house  is  seen  in  the 
distance  behind  wintry  stems,  and  a  waste  foreground  is  dedi- 
cated to  withered  hemlocks  and  docks,  with  an  old  sundial  for  sole 
definite  object.  It  hardly  seems  needful  to  paint  this  scene  of  sordid 
and  blasted  desolation  on  so  large  a  scale.    In  the  South-west 
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Room  we  find  several  interesting  examples.  Mr.  Arnold  Priestman 
paints  a  "  Cloud  Effect "  (469)  over  the  sea  with  remarkable  truth 
and  delicacy.  A  very  pretty  figure  of  a  girl  in  a  lilac  satin  skirt 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  pier,  and  seen  against  the  sea,  is  called 
"At  the  Seaside"  (477),  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  Yeend  King,  who 
is  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Society  of  Eritish  Artists.  Miss  Ililda 
Montalba  has  been  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  impression  of 
Ligh  Scandinavian  summer  in  her  "  Sunset  on  a  Swedish  Lake  " 
(482),  an  individual  and  interesting  landscape.  Mr.  Anderson 
Hague  has  contrived  to  imitate  Fantin  so  exactly  in  his  large 
posy  of  "  Chrysanthemum"  (536)  that  he  might  deceive  the  very 
elect.  There  is  something  vigorous,  though  coarse  and  farcical, 
about  Mr.  Pike's  "Tales  from  Town"  (528),  a  group  of  very 
dubious  gentlemen  of  the  road,  met  for  the  nonce  in  some 
eighteenth-century  alehouse.  The  works  we  have  named,  and 
perhaps  as  many  more,  might  have  been  selected  out  of  the  547 
pictures  now  at  Sufiblk  Street  to  make  a  creditable  little  ex- 
hibition. 


MONET  MATTERS. 

THE  Indian  Budget,  which  was  published  in  Calcutta  on 
Friday,  is  in  itself  satisfactory.  For  the  year  ended  with 
March  1890  there  was  a  surplus — taking  the  rupee,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  at  the  conventional  value  of  ten  to  the  pound 
sterling — of  2,612,033/.,  being  an  increase  over  the  revised  esti- 
mates of  last  Budget  of  802,300/.  For  the  year  which  will  close 
on  Tuesday  evening  next,  and  consequently  for  which  the  figures 
are  to  some  extent  estimates,  the  revenue  is  expected  to  be 
85,313,500/.  and  the  expenditure  82,526,400/.,  showing  a  surplus 
of  2,787,100/.  Usually  the  revised  estimates,  as  the  figures  for 
the  closing  year  are  called,  are  slightly  different  from  the  actual 
results,  and  generally  the  results  are  better  than  the  revised 
estimates.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  by-and-by  there 
will  turn  out  to  be  even  a  larger  surplus  than  this.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
surplus  is  very  largely  due  to  the  great  rise  in  silver  that  began 
in  April  of  last  year  and  continued  till  September.  For  the 
year  that  will  begin  on  Wednesday  next  the  revenue  is  estimated 
at  86,025,300/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  85,909,700/.,  giving  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  1 15,600/.  It  is  added  that  the  Famine  grant  is 
restored  to  its  original  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half,  that  opium 
is  taken  at  a  lower  figure  than  in  the  current  year,  and  that  the 
rate  of  exchange  is  estimated  at  i.s.  5]^/  per  rupee.  If  the  prepara- 
tions that  are  being  made,  especially  in  the  United  States,  for  a 
renewed  speculation  in  silver  succeed,  the  price  of  the  metal  will 
be  raised  so  much,  fdr  a  while  at  all  events,  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  will  probably  average  somewhat  more ;  and  if  this 
happens  then  the  estimated  surplus  will  be  larger.  On  the  other 
Iiand,  there  is  the  danger  that  the  military  expenditure  may  be 
increased,  either  by  small  frontier  wars  or  by  the  necessity  for 
further  preparation  against  a  Russian  advance  ;  and  we  have 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  so  vast  a  country  as  India 
droughts  may  occur,  and  may  lessen  the  people's  ability  to  pay  the 
taxes. 

During  the  coming  year  there  is  to  be  a  loan  raised  in  London 
of  a  little  over  2i  millions  sterling,  to  pay  off  certain  debentures 
that  are  falling  due  ;  but  there  is  to  be  no  loan  in  India  for  public 
works  purposes.  Finally,  it  is  stated  that  the  India  Council  will 
draw  bills  and  TelegTaphic  Transfers  to  the  amount  of  16,000,000/. 
— that  is,  somewhat  over  a  million  more  than  the  amount  which 
was  estimated  to  be  drawn  in  the  year  just  closing — and  by  that 
amount  it  will  lessen  the  Indian  demand  for  silver. 

Reviewing  the  financial  prospects  of  the  immediate  future,  Sir 
David  Barbour,  the  Finance  Minister,  believes  that  they  are  en- 
couraging, apart  from  the  question  of  military  expenditure  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  There  is  a  danger,  he 
admits,  of  a  farther  fall  in  opium.  There  has  been  already  a 
considerable  decline,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  an  early 
recovery.  There  may,  too,  be  a  decrease  in  railway  traffics,  appa- 
rently owing  to  the  disturbance  in  trade  caused  by  the  fluctuations 
in  silver.  Respecting  increased  military  expenditure,  he  expresses 
an  inability  to  form  an  opinion ;  but  he  seems  to  have  devoted  a 
very  large  space  to  the  exchange  question — in  other  words,  to 
the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
the  Government  profited  largely  by  the  rise  in  silver  last  year. 
At  the  same  time,  Indian  trade  was  almost  reduced  to  a  gamble 
for  a  time,  and  since  September  tliere  has  been  a  very  sharp  fall. 
Unless  the  United  States  Government  adopts  free  coinage,  Sir  D. 
Barbour  thinks  that  the  true  policy  for  India  is  to  adopt  a  gold 
standard  at  the  exchange  of  the  day.  From  the  brief  telegraphic 
summary  of  his  message  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  clearly 
whether  he  recommends  the  demonetization  of  silver,  or  only 
bimetallism  ;  but,  wliichever  is  his  panacea,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  wildly  impracticable.  To  demonetize  silver  altogether  would 
mean  so  great  a  loss  to  India  as  would  practically  ruin  her 
finances.  And  to  adopt  a  double  standard  would  be  not  only 
illusory,  and  therefore  unwise,  but  would  be  too  costly  for  India 
if  a  serious  attempt  were  made  to  provide  India  with  any  sensible 
amount  of  gold.  Indian  financiers  cannot  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  the  exchange  question  has  its  compensating  advan- 
tages, and  that  as  matters  stand  at  present  an  attempt  to  settle 
it  would  do  more  injury  than  good  to  India. 

Sir  D.  Barbour  alleges  that  it  is  a  complete  mistake  to  say  that 
a  low  exchange  is  beneficial  to  Indian  trade.    If  he  means  thereby 


that  it  checks  the  import  trade  while  it  stimulates  the  export 
trade,  he  is  right  enough  ;  but  if  he  means  to  deny  that  it  stimu- 
lates exports,  he  is  clearly  wrong.  Or  it  is  possible  that  Sir  D. 
Barbour's  meaning  is  that  the  imports  are  of  more  importance 
than  the  exports,  and  that  what  increases  the  cost  to  India  of 
European  manufactures  and  of  materials  for  opening  up  the 
country  by  the  extension  of  railways  is  detrimental  to  its  best 
interests.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that 
argument ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  imports  are 
bought  by  means  of  the  exports  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  a  low 
exchange  makes  the  imports  more  costly,  it  stimulates  exports 
by  giving  what  is  equivalent  to  a  bounty  upon  them.  Therefore, 
on  the  one  hand  the  ability  of  India  to  buy  is  increased,  while 
the  price  of  what  she  buys  is  raised,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  us 
that  in  the  end  the  balance  is  pretty  equally  struck.  No  doubt,  a 
low  exchange  itself  adds  to  the  burden  of  India's  foreign  debt ; 
and  it  is  also  injurious  to  all  who  have,  out  of  their  salaries  and 
profits,  to  make  remittances  to  Europe.  But  if  it  adds  to  the 
burden  of  the  debt,  it  increases  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to 
pay  their  taxes  by  improving  the  export  trade,  and  this,  as  we 
have  said,  leaves  matters  pretty  much  as  they  were  before.  The 
one  class  that  does  suffer  without  a  compensating  advantage  is 
the  European  residents  in  India  who  have  to  make  remittances 
to  their  families  in  Europe.  But,  though  their  case  is  a  hard  one, 
it  is  not  sutticiently  important  to  justify  any  change  in  the 
currency  of  the  country. 

The  Indian  Budget  statement  has  had  little  effect  upon  the 
market  for  silver.  The  announcement  that  the  India  Council's 
drawings  would  be  increased  in  the  new  year  by  about  a  million 
sterling  has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  price,  for  it  will  lessen  the 
Indian  demand  for  the  metal,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of  remitting 
money  to  India  will  be  increased  by  the  additional  drawings.  At 
the  same  time  the  market  is  now  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
regular  Indian  demand  than  under  that  of  American  speculation. 
It  looked  a  little  while  ago  as  if  the  great  operators  in  the  United 
States  were  recovering  courage  and  had  resolved  upon  another 
attempt  to  put  up  the  price ;  but  so  far  they  have  not  succeeded, 
probably  because  the  accumulation  of  silver  is  such  that  the 
weaker  speculators  are  so  discouraged  that  they  are  selling  at 
whatever  price  they  can  get.  The  decision  of  the  London  Pro- 
duce Clearing  House  to  store  silver  and  to  guarantee  contracts 
for  future  delivery  was  also  expected  to  increase  speculation  in 
London.  No  doubt  it  will  do  so  by-and-by,  since  it  makes  a 
freer  market  than  formerly  existed  and  facilitates  operations  by 
smaller  speculators.  For  the  moment,  however,  there  is  too 
much  distrust  for  any  speculation  on  a  considerable  scale  in  any 
market ;  consequently  all  efibrts  to  keep  up  prices  have  failed,  and 
on  Tuesday  the  price  fell  to  44}f/.  per  oz.,  and  on  "Wednesday  to 
44^d.  per  oz. 

The  rate  of  discount  in  the  open  market  has  further  declined 
this  week,  and  after  Easter  it  will  certainly  fall  unless  a  strong 
foreign  demand  for  gold  springs  up.  The  general  distrust  has 
entirely  stopped  speculation,  has  checked  trade,  and  has  caused 
an  accumulation  of  unemployed  money  in  London.  Moreover, 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  will  take  place 
early  in  April.  Therefore,  unless  gold  is  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  of  England  in  considerable  amounts,  the  value  of  money 
must  continue  to  decline  throughout  April.  Perhaps  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  joint-stock  banks  to  increase  their  cash  reserves  may 
check  the  decline.  They  have  now  decided  to  begin  publishing 
monthly  accounts  at  Midsummer,  and  in  the  interval  they  will 
no  doubt  add  considerably  to  the  cash  reserves  which  they  hold. 
That  will  tend  to  keep  up  the  value  of  money,  and  if  the  tendency 
is  increased  by  a  foreign  demand  for  gold,  there  may  even  be  arise 
in  the  rate  of  discount. 

The  decision  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  to  carry  through  this  week 
the  conversion  of  the  Ottoman  Defence  Loan  is  an  indication  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  greatest  of  London  houses,  the  acutest  stage 
of  apprehension  has  passed,  so  that  the  conversion  of  a  really 
sound  security  can  be  undertaken.  The  announcement  that  the 
Russian  Government  has  decided  upon  another  instalment  of  the 
conversion  of  its  debt  points  in  the  same  direction.  And  it  is 
understood  that  some  other  foreign  loans  and  conversions,  chiefly 
on  the  Continent,  are  to  be  taken  in  hand  immediately.  Yet, 
although  the  fear  of  serious  failures  has  abated,  and  alarmist 
rumours  have  entirely  ceased,  there  is  still  much  distrust,  and  it 
will  be  a  considerable  time  apparently  before  business  will  again 
become  active.  The  Argentiue  Republic  still  continues  to  cause 
uneasiness.  There  are  fears  of  political  troubles,  and  every  one 
now  sees  that  the  crisis  must  last  for  years.  The  whole  of  the 
provinces  and  municipalities  are  insolvent,  the  State  banks  will 
have  to  be  reorganized,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  of 
houses  and  lands  are  hopelessly  encumbered ;  and  now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  industrial  concerns  which  were  believed  to  be 
most  prosperous  have  suflered  from  the  general  distress.  A 
Company  which  carried  on  most  of  the  Custom  House  business 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  which  only  last  year  was  able  to  place  in 
this  market  debentures  to  the  amount  of  300,000/.,  has  announced 
that  it  is  not  able  to  pay  the  half-yearly  interest  upon  its  debt. 
And  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  shareholders 
this  week  was  anything  but  encouraging  to  investors  in  Argentine 
railways.  The  state  of  Uruguay  is  nearly  as  bad  as  that  of 
Argentina ;  the  civil  war  in  Chili  is  likely  to  continue,  wasting 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  adding  to  its  debt ;  and  specula- 
tion has  gone  quite  wild  in  Brazil. 
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Tte  Fortniglitly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Monday  morning  and  ended  on  Wednesday  evening, 
was  the  lightest  that  has  been  arranged  for  years.  It  shows  that 
practically  all  speculative  business  has  ceased.  Carrying-over 
rates  were  exceedingly  light  in  all  departments  ;  while  speculative 
sellers  had  to  pay  fines  because  of  their  inability  to  deliver  several 
borne  railway  stocks.  All  this  would  be  favourable  to  a  recovery 
in  business  if  confidence  were  restored.  There  is  practically  no 
speculation,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  floating  stock.  If,  there- 
fore, there  were  wealthy  operators  bold  enough  to  buy  on  a  large 
scale,  they  might  raise  prices  considerably.  But  there  is  too 
much  distrust  to  allow  an  operation  of  the  kind  to  succeed.  It 
might  carry  up  prices  for  a  while,  but  the  operators  would  soon 
lire  of  buying  when  they  found  themselves  unsupported  by  the 
public.  Upon  the  Continent  there  is  also  a  pause  in  speculation. 
SoiriH  of  the  French  deposit  banks  are  much  talked  of ;  and,  if 
^he  J?rench  Government  carries  through  the  Bill  which  it  is  said 
t»  intend  to  introduce  after  Easter,  the  banks  will  be  obliged  to 
sell  large  amounts  of  securities  which  they  now  hold.  In 
Germany  the  slow  liquidation  of  industrial  securities  continues, 
and  there  is  some  uneasiness  there  also  respecting  the  condition  of 
banks  that  have  combined  to  bring  out  too  many  new  issues  in 
recent  years.  In  the  United  States  speculation  is  almost  as 
stagnantas  in  Europe  ;  the  public  holds  aloof  from  all  the  markets  ; 
the  greater  operators  have  locked  up  too  much  of  tlieir  capital ; 
the  railway  Companies  are  unable  to  arrange  their  difl'ereuces  ; 
and,  generally,  there  is  distrust  and  embarrassment. 


The  changes  in  quotations  during  the  week  have  not  been 
great,  as  very  little  business  has  been  doing.  The  most  striking 
is  in  Central  Argentine  Railway  stock.  This  railway  used  to  be 
thought  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Argentine  lines.  It  was  a 
link  in  a  chain  of  lines  forming  a  great  commiinicfit  ion  with 
Chili;  and  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago  tlie  stock  was  at  a 
premium  of  over  loo  per  cent.  Competing  lines  have  been  built, 
and  have  taken  away  a  great  part  of  irs  trallie,  while  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Board  to  renredy  this  fiiite  nf  tilings  have  not  been 
beneficial.  At  the  meeting  of  shareholders  held  this  week,  a 
report  drawn  up  by  two  directors  who  had  been  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  things  was  thought  very  discouraging, 
and  there  has  been  in  conse(juence  a  heavy  fall.  On  Thursday 
evening  the  closing  quotations  were  72  to  76,  being  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  17.  In  other  Argentine 
railway  stocks  there  has  been  little  movement.  The  Argen- 
tine Five  per  Cent,  Loan  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  at  75?, 
a  fall  for  the  week  of  The  Six  per  Cent.  Loan  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  closed  at  62  to  64,  a  fall,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  3.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
towards  the  end  of  last  week  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  announced 
that  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  would  be  unable  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  its  debt.  The  fall,  therefore,  is  not  surprising ; 
indeed,  is  less  than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The 
Chilian  bonds  of  '86  closed  at  88  on  Thursday,  a  fall,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  i^.  Considering  how  the  civil 
war  is  prolonged,  and  how  bitter  the  struggle  appears  to  be,  the 
market  is  well  sustained.  In  the  Brazilian  bonds  of  1888  and 
1889  there  has  been  a  fall  of  i  for  the  week,  the  former 
closing  on  Thursday  at  80,  and  the  latter  at  74.  In  home  railway 
stocks,  London  and  North-Western  closed  on  Thursdny  ei  ening  at 
l75j,ariseof  ^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thiirsrlny  ;  and  Great 
Western  closed  at  160^,  a  rise  of  f.  Great  Nortliern  rrefern-d 
Ordinary  closed  at  1 1  li,  a  fall  of  and  the  Uelerred  do^ed  at  80, 
a  fall  of  ^.  Manchester  and  Sheffield  A  closed  at  35,  a  fall  of  |,  and 
Brighton  "  A  "  closed  at  154^,  a  fall  of  |.  Considering  the'  ab- 
sence of  business,  the  movements,  it  will  be  seen,  have  not  been 
important.  At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week  many  home  railway  stocks  were  found  to  be  scarce  ;  in  other 
words,  speculators  had  over-sold  largely.  Tliis,  of  course,  tends 
to  keep  up  prices,  as  the  speculators  will  bv-and-bye  have  to  buy 
back,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  in  doing  so  they  will  force  up 
prices.  In  the  American  market  Atciiisdu  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  27I,  a  rise  compared  with  the  precedino- 
Thursday  of  |.  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  57^,  a  rise  of  i-l"- 
and  Erie  shares  at  19I,  a  rise  of  f.  We  need  hardly  remind  our 
readers  that  these  shares  pay  no  dividend,  and  are  not,  therefore 
fit  for  the  investor.  Illinois  shares  closed  at  96^,  a  rise  of  A  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  Pennsylvania  shares 
closed  at  S2|,  a  rise  of  h 


THE  WEATHER. 


WE  have  naa  a  caim  wcek:^ though  it  included  the  equinox 
but  a  chilly  one,  with  occasiozial  snow  showers.  We  hear 
that  in  Hampshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  the  snow  drifts 
are  still  feet  deep  in  sheltered  places.  The  wind  this  week  was 
northerly  until  Monday,  and  even  then,  wheii  the  vane  turned 
to  west,  the  thermometer  failed  to  rise  much.  Some  rain  or  snow 
has  been  measured  at  almost  all  stations,  but  in  very  small 
quantities.  The  reason  of  this  persistency  of  northerly  winds  for 
the  first  four  days  has  been  that  during  all  that  time  an  anti- 
cyclone has  been  lying  outside  our  western  coasts,  while  the 
barometrical  readings  over  the  Baltic  have  ranged  steadily  low. 
As  neither  system  had  anv  tendency  to  move,  the  weather  re- 


mained unchanged.  On  Sunday  night,  22nd,  the  barometer  in 
the  North  of  Scotland  began  to  fall,  and  by  Monday  morning  a 
definite  depression  had  appeared  in  that  region,  and  the  regular 
cyclonic  circidation  of  the  air  brought  south-westerly  and 
westerly  winds  to  us.  At  first,  as  has  already  been  said,  no 
change  of  temperature  was  noticeable,  but  by  Tuesday  morning 
the  thermometers  at  several  of  the  English  stations  had  risen 
from  eight  to  ten  degrees,  and  Wednesday  has  brought  us  a 
further  improvement.  Rain,  too,  fell  generally  on  Tuesday,  but 
only  on  the  extreme  west  and  north  coasts  was  the  amount  con- 
siderable. The  appearances  on  Wednesday  afternoon  indicate  a 
considerable  increase  of  westerly  wind  and  possibly  a  gale,  the 
barometer  in  the  extreme  north  being  below  29  inches.  The 
recent  unseasonable  weather  has  not  been  confined  to  these 
islands,  for  on  Monday  last  snow  was  reported  at  Nice,  where 
only  two  days  before  people  were  basking  in  the  sunshine.  All 
over  the  Continent  the  temperature  has  been  abnormally  low, 
and  rain  has  again  been  very  scanty  in  quantity.  Over  France 
generally  hardly  any  has  been  reported  during  the  week,  except  a 
downpour,  measuring  i'6  inch,  at  Nice  on  Wednesday  the  i8th. 
In  Italy  and  on  the  western  Spanish  coast  some  rain  has  fallen, 
but  the  deficiency  since  Christmas  continues  to  increase. 


EECENT  CONCERTS. 


rrillE  critic  who  would  grudge  the  double  recall  which  greeted 
-L  the  amiable  treasurer  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the 
close  of  the  performance  of  his  Symphony  in  C  minor  last 
Tbur.sday  week  would  be  singularly  unkind  and  hard-hearted. 
Wiihont  tlie  least  jiretence  to  representing  the  later  developments 
of  the  Symphonic  form,  as  exemplified  in  the  great  orchestral 
works  of  Beethoven,  and  followed  by  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  and  almost  every  other  composer  of 
modern  days  who  has  attempted  this  branch  of  composition,  Mr. 
Stephens  is  content  to  revert  to  the  earlier  school  of  Haydn  and 
Mdzart,  and  has  ])i-<)dnced  such  a  work  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  an  Englit.h  composer  of  the  calibre  of  Bishop.  His 
Synipliiiny — which  was  originally  written  for  a  competition  at 
the  Alexandra  Palace  seventeen  years  ago — chiefly  deserves  com- 
mendation for  its  clearness  of  thought  and  for  the  ease  with 
which  the  composer  uses  contrapuntal  devices.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  musician  of  a  bygone  school;  but,  though  its  artlessness  and 
simjjlicity  occasionally  provoked  a  smile,  it  deserved  to  be 
listened  to  with  respect,  and  many  young  composers  might  with 
advantage  have  imitated  its  frequent  grace  and  invariable 
mastery  of  those  studies  which  should  form  the  grounding  of 
every  musician,  to  whatever  school  he  belongs.  The  best  part 
of  the  work  is  the  Mozart-like  Adagio,  and  the  weakest  is  the 
final  Allegro,  which  the  composer  calls  "  11  Carnovale,"  in  which, 
as  the  Analytical  Programme  took  care  to  point  out,  there  is 
no  wild  abandonment  such  as  the  title  might  have  led  the 
audience  to  expect,  but  everything  is  carried  on  decorously 
on  strictly  scientific  principles.  The  Sympliony  was  excel- 
lently played  under  the  composer's  conductorship.  It  is  a  plea- 
sure to  be  able  to  note  the  improvement  in  the  other  orchestral 
performances  at  the  same  concert.  Berlioz's  Carnaval  Itomain 
Overture — the  brilliancy  of  which  made  Mr.  Stephens's  musical 
description  of  the  same  festivity  seem  a  very  tame  afiair — was 
played  with  fire  and  delicacy,  and  was  altogether  a  note- 
worthy performance.  Another  good  feature  of  the  programme 
was  its  shortness,  the  duration  of  the  concert  beiny  consider- 
ably less  than  usual,  though  quite  long  enough  both  for 
])erformers  and  audience.  The  solo  pianist  was  Mr.  Leonard 
Jlorwick,  who  played  Schumann's  Introduction  and  Allegro 
Appassionato  in  G,  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  in  B  flat,  and  Chopin's 
Ballade  in  G  minor  and  Prelude  in  B  flat  minor  in  his  best 
manner.  The  last  two  pieces  in  particular  were  given  with  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  passion  which  showed  a  side  of  his  talent 
with  which  he  has  not  been  hitherto  credited.  The  vocal 
numl)ers  were  Mendelssohn's  "Infelice"  and  Tamara's  Aria  from 
the  First  Act  of  Rubinstein's  Damon,  both  of  which  were  well 
sung  by  Mme.  Valda. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  last  Saturday  Mr.  Manns  brought 
forward  a  somewhat  important  work  for  Soli,  Chorus,  and 
Orchestra,  from  the  pen  of  the  Norwegian  composer,  Edvard 
Grieg.  Though  only  published  last  year,  and  numbered  "  Opus 
50,"  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  setting  of  the  opening 
scenes  from  Bjornson's  unfinished  play  Olaf  Trygvasm  is  not  a  very 
recent  composition,  but  dates  back  to  the  period  when  the  dramatist 
was  director  of  the  Christiania  Theatre,  for  which  Grieg  wrote  the 
incidental  music  for  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt  and  Bjornson's  Sigurd 
Jorsa/far — the  latter  of  which,  by  the  way,  though  it  contains 
some  of  his  best  music,  has  not  yet  been  heard  in  this  country. 
If  this  surmise  be  true,  it  may  account  for  the  comparative  weak- 
ness of  the  work  performed  on  Saturday,  in  which  the  general 
want  of  development  and  weakness  of  treatment  were  noticeable. 
The  first  two  scenes,  in  which  sacrifices  are  paid  to  the  ancient 
gods  of  Scandinavia,  are  the  best  part  of  the  work ;  the  latter 
portion,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  ballet-music,  accompanied 
by  chorus,  is  very  ordinary,  and  proved  wearisome  owing  to  the 
conductor's  disregard  of  the  composer's  direction  to  omit  the 
numerous  repetitions  in  concert  performances.  Ever^thmg  from 
Grieg's  pen  deserves  to  be  heard;  but  the  scenes  from  Olaf 
Tnigcason  will  not  enhance  his  reputation,  which  so  far  as  a 
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writer  of  choral  music  will  rest  on  the  beautiful  ballad  "Land- 
kennung,"  which  was  heard  at  these  concerts  last  year.  The  per- 
formance was,  on  the  whole,  good,  though  the  choral  singing  was 
occasionally  rather  uncertain  in  the  matter  of  intonation.  The 
solos  were  sung  by  Mme.  Emily  Squire  and  Mr.  Brereton 
with  intelligence.  The  music,  however,  lies  rather  too  low 
for  the  voice  of  the  former,  who  was  better  suited  in  the  aria, 
"  Non  pill  di  fiori,"  from  Mozart's  Clemenza  di  Tito,  which  she 
sang  earlier  in  the  concert.  The  rest  of  the  programme  comprised 
Wagner's  overture  to  Rienzi,  Saint-Saens's  delightful  symphonic 
poem,  "  Le  Rouet  d'Omphale,"  a  very  commonplace  dance  from 
Verdi's  "  Ballet  of  tlie  Four  Seasons,"  and  Wieniawski's  second 
Violin  Concerto,  the  solo  part  of  which  was  played  with  extra- 
traordinary  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  tone  by  the  Belgian  violinist, 
M.  Ysaye,  who  was  also  heard  in  a  Prelude  and  J\igue  by  J.  S. 
Bach  and  Saint-Saens's  Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso. 

An  interesting  Recital  was  given  last  Monday  by  Miss 
Dora  Bright,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  successful  concert 
tour  in  Germany.  Miss  Bright's  playing  of  compositions  by 
Bach,  Scarlatti,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Moszkowski, 
Grieg,  and  W.  Macfarren,  showed  that  she  has  greatly  improved 
of  late.  Her  style  has  gained  considerably  in  relinenieiit,  and  her 
execution  leaves  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  eli'ect  of  her  performances  was  interfered  with  by  the 
bad  habit  she  has  of  exchanging  recognitions  with  her  friends  in 
the  audience  whilst  she  is  playing.  This  may  seem  a  small 
matter  to  notice,  but  such  a  habit,  thouijh  it  may  not  interfere 
with  an  artist's  playing,  must  produce  the  impression  that  un- 
divided attention  is  not  being  bestowed  upon  the  work  being  per- 
formed. In  the  case  of  a  less  promising  artist  it  might  be  passed 
over,  but  Miss  Bright  is  so  clever  a  performer  that  it  would  be 
mistaken  kindness  not  to  mention  whatever  detracts  from  her 
success. 

The  programme  of  the  Orchestral  Concert  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Professor  Stanford,  last  Wednesday,  consisted  entirely  of  works 
by  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  the  former  being  represented  by  the 
first  three  movements  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  three  numbers 
from  Act  I.  of  Fidilio,  and  the  Pianof(jrte  Concerto  in  G, 
Op.  58,  and  the  latter  by  the  Overture  to  Tunnliauscr.  At  first 
sight  such  a  selection  might  have  seemed  over-ambitious  for  an 
orchestra  mainly  consi>tiiig  of  students  at  the  College  ;  but  there 
was  hardly  anything  ininiatiire  to  be  detected  in  the  ])laying  of 
either  the  Symphony  or  the  Overture.  The  execution  of  both 
works  was  remarl;ably  good,  and  occasionally — as  in  the  opening 
inovement  of  tlie  Symphony — attained  a  really  extraordinary 
degree  of  excellence.  'I'lie  vocal  numbers  were  less  satisfactory, 
though  Miss  Purvis  showed  considerable  intelligence  iu  her 
singing  of  the  part  of  Marcellina. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CECIL  RATKE3. 

Oil,  have  ye  na  heard  o'  Cecil  Raikes, 
And  have  ye  na  heard  o'  his  latest  scoop, 
How  he  has  ta"en  my  little  foot-page. 
On  a  point  o'  law  to  hang  him  up!-' 

He  dared  na  meddle  wi'  one  of  his  men  ; 

He  knew  them  well  for  a  ranipin'  breed ; 
But  he  must  meddle  wi'  my  foot-page, 

That  comes  at  call  and  runs  at  need. 

I  might  ha'  dinged  the  churches  down, 
And  garred  Big  Ben  in  flinders  flee 

For  twa  long  years  ere  Cecil  Raikes 
Had  ever  sent  his  page  to  me. 

But  Cecil  Raikes  (he  saith)  forbore. 

And  the  Lord  he  knoweth  where  Cecil  hid. 

That  he  could  not  see  my  little  foot-page 
Do  all  that  Cecil  never  did. 

Yea,  Cecil  Raikes  (he  saith)  forbore. 
For  three  good  years,  or  maybe  less  ; 

And  now  he's  out  wi'  an  addled  plan, 
Which  is  the  wont  of  idleness. 

I  must  not  send  my  little  foot-page 
Wi'  ring  or  chain  to  my  lady  love ; 

But  I  must  go  to  Cecil  Raikes, 

And  lick  his  stamps  as  he  approve. 

But  I  must  go  to  Cecil  Raikes, 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  in  rain  or  storm, 

And,  if  he  has  na  gaed  to  bed. 

He'll  gie  me  a  blink  o'  a  frowzy  form. 

My  Love  is  in  the  Loudoun  Road 
(Wot  ye  how  soon  cut  flowers  fail  .P) 

My  braid  letter  must  cross  the  flood 

(Wot  ye  how  late  the  Queenstown  Mail  P) 

The  lily  sent  at  noon  will  die 

Before  the  second  call-bell  rings ; 
The  Queenstown  boat  will  take  the  tide, 

Though  Cecil  ties  his  nightcap-strings. 


Oh,  tape  is  red  as  any  rose. 

But  love  is  pale  and  wakes  o'  night ; 

And  I — I  must  not  send  my  love, 

When  Cecil  Raikes  puts  out  the  light. 

Now  what  care  I  if  Cecil  sleeps  ; 

And  what  care  I  if  Cecil  wakes  ? 
I'll  make  my  hay  by  night  or  day. 

Though  all  the  earth  were  toothed  wi'  Raikes. 

It's  ill  to  cross  the  Tweed  in  spate. 

It's  waur  to  dam  the  lazy  Till ; 
But  it's  warst  to  come  to  Englishmen 

AYi'  a  hard-boiled  plan  and  a  soft-boiled  will. 


REVIEWS. 


SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER.* 

MORE  than  twenty  years  have  lapsed  since  the  life  of  Charles 
Napier  was  written  by  his  brother.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  books  in  the  English  language,  but  it  is  in  four 
volumes — too  long  for  this  busy  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  ,book  to  be  revered  for  the  spirit  of  passionate  hero- 
worship,  and  of  a  brother's  strong  love,  which  run  like  threads  of 
gold  through  it.  But  there  were  also  coarse  threads  of  injustice 
which  marred  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  A  few  years  ago,  how- 
ever, was  published  a  Life  of  Napier,  in  one  volume,  by  William 
Napier  Bruce,  in  which  the  blemishes  of  the  former  biography 
were  removed,  and  the  grand  old  hero  was  painted  as  those  who 
reverence  greatness  would  desire  him  to  be  painted.  The  life 
is  mainly  related  in  Napier's  own  words,  and  he  wrote 
with  the  vigour  that  he  fought.  "A  wayward  life  of  adven- 
ture," ho  himself  calls  it ;  "a  good  romance  it  would  make ;  full 
of  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  stories  of  love  and  war,  and 
isiiipwrecks  of  all  kinds."  The  Memoir  of  Napier  by  William 
Napier  Bruce  is  a  work  worthy  to  rank  with  Southey's  Life  of 
Nelson,  and  we  hardly  thought  any  man  would  be  rash  enough 
again  to  attempt  the  task  of  writing  the  Life  of  Charles  Napier ; 
but  Sir  William  Butler  has  proved  that  we  were  mistaken.  A 
vast  gulf  divides  the  two  memoirs.  Sir  William  relates  the  life 
of  the  hero,  not  in  his  own  manly  words,  but  in  flowery  language, 
which  the  most  vivacious  American  reporter  would  hesitate  to 
employ.  He  again  revives  old  controversies,  over  which  most 
nieii  wduld  de^ire  that  the  shadow  of  oblivion  should  fall,  lie 
i-r<n\  ds  each  ])ago  with  crude  remarlis  on  politics  and  economics, 
and  he  disjjlays  an  infinite  capacity  for  platitudes. 

Sir  A\'illiam  Butler  ii'.l'iinns  us  that  "  Colonel  the  Hon.  George 
Na])it-r  and  his  wile,  Lady  Sai-ah  Lennox,  were  two  remarkable 
personages."  Remarliable  is  hardly  the  epithet  one  would  apply 
to  the  parents  of  Charles  Napier.  All  lovers  of  Joshua  Reynolds 
are  familiar  with  Sarah  Lennox,  the  peerless  beauty  of  her  day. 
"  Lady  Sarah,"  writes  Walpole,  "  was  more  beautiful  than  you 
can  conceive.  No  Magdalen  by  Correggio  was  half  so  lovely  and 
expressive."  She  was  in  the  full  glow  of  her  youthful  beauty 
when  tlie  monarch  fell  in  love  with  her  making  hay  in  front  of 
Holland  House.  "  He  sighed  and  he  longed,  but  he  rode  awav 
I'rom  her,"  wrote  Tliackeray.  After  an  unliappy  first  marriage, 
she  became  the  \vife  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier  and  the  mother 
of  ihe  most  illustrious  family  of  heroes  that  ever  graced  the  roll 
of  the  British  army.  Cliarles  was  her  first-born,  and  in  his 
afl'ectioiis  she  filled  perhaps  a  larger  space  than  his  deeply 
affectionate  nature  gave  to  any  other.  At  an  early  age  Charles 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Celbridge,  a  village  near  Dublin,  where 
liis  parents  ilieii  resided.  lie  received  a  sound  elementary  educa- 
tion from  tlie  wnrtliy  village  pedagogue,  and  Sir  William  Butler 
inrorms  us  "  'I'liere  were  jjiijs  in  Celbridge  in  these  days — tall, 
gaunt  animals,  w  illi  wide  ll.i]i[iiiig  ears  that  hung  over  their  eyes, 
and  long  legs  that  could  gallop  over  the  ground ;  and  it  is  said 
1  hat,  mounted  on  the  backs  of  these  lean  and  agile  hogs,  the  Napier 
boys  were  wont  to  career  homeward  with  scholars  and  pig-owners 
f  pUowing  in  wild  pursuit."  As  Celbridge  is  an  Irish  village,  it  is  to 
be  jiresumed  that  there  are  pigs  in  it  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
tliey  bave,  alter  the  manner  of  pigs,  wide  flapping  ears  and  long 
h  ^s.  The  riding  of  a  pig  is  a  harmless  freak  of  a  wild  lad;  but 
Fir  William  Butler  is  of  opinion  that  it  has  some  specific  grace 
in  jiroducing  a  hero. 

Napiers  school  days  were  of  short  duration,  for  at  the  age  of 
t^velve  he  left  home,  having  been  appointed  an  ensign  in  the 
33rd  Regiment.  He  had  held  his  commission  fourteen  years  when 
he  was  summoned  to  take  his  part  in  the  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
Sir  AVilliam  Butler  gives  us,  in  the  tall  language  of  which  he  is  a 
master,  an  account  of  theretreat  from  AstorgatoCorunna.  It  isan 
old  story,  but  it  is  one  of  those  scenes  of  history  on  which  one 
loves  to  dwell.  The  heroic,  the  awful,  and  the  picturesque  are 
all  Ijli'iided  in  that  narrative.  The  three  brothers  took  part  in 
that  retreat,  and  they  were  together  when  the  great  explosion 
took  place  which  William  has  described  in  a  sentence  which  will 
last  as  long  as  English  letters  : — "  Stillness,  slightly  interrupted  by 
the  lashing  of  the  waves  on  the  shore,  succeeded,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  war  went   on."     There  are  certain  phrases  in 
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Sir  William  Butler's  accounts  of  battles  wliich  remind  us 
of  William  Napier's  immortal  work  ;  but  tlie  resemblance  is  the 
resemblance  between  the  work  of  a  great  master  and  a  copy  done 
by  one  who  uses  the  same  colours,  but  produces  a  daub.  At  the 
moment  when  Charles  Napier's  regiment  was  driving  back  the 
French  with  fire  and  steel,  the  General  was  struck  on  the  left 
breast  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  gulf  between  good  writing  and 
picturesque  writing  dearly  loved  by  the  American  reporter  is 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  accounts  of  an  incident 
familiar  to  all  students  of  history.    William  Napier  wrote : — 

The  shock  threw  him  from  his  horse  with  violence,  yet  he  rose  again  in 
a  sitting  position,  his  countenance  unchanged,  and  his  steadfast  eyes  still 
fixed  upon  the  regiment  engaged  on  his  front,  no  sign  betraying  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain.  In  a  few  moments  when  he  saw  the  troops  were  gaining 
ground  his  countenance  brightened,  and  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to 
the  rear.   Then  was  seen  the  dreadful  nature  of  his  hurt. 

Sir  William  Butler  writes  : — 

The  hurtle  and  crash  of  the  ball  made  the  cream-coloured  charger 
plunge  into  the  air,  and  the  rider  fell  backward  to  the  ground  ;  but  so  firm 
liad  been  his  seat  that  those  who  were  looking  on  did  not  believe  the  shot 
had  struck,  so  gently  did  he  fall.  This  impression  was  further  strengthened 
when  they  saw  the  tall  figure  half  rise  from  the  ground,  while  his  looks 
sought  the  enemy's  ranks  with  the  same  calm  and  intent  expression  which 
his  face  had  before  worn.  But  though  no  sound  or  sign  of  sutiering  seemed 
to  come  between  the  General's  mental  consciousness  and  the  battle  before 
him,  all  the  worst  hurt  that  shot  can  do  to  poor  humanity  had  been  done. 

It  must  have  been  a  very  firm  seat  that  prevented  the  eflfects  of 
a  round  shot  being  noticed.  We  prefer  "  no  sign  betraying  a 
sensation  of  pain  "  to  "  no  sound  or  sign  of  siifl'ering  seemed  to 
come  between  the  General's  mental  consciousness  and  the  battle 
before  him,"  and  "  dreadful  nature  of  his  hurt "  to  "  the  worst 
hurt  that  shot  can  do  to  poor  humanity."  In  middle-class  schools 
in  olden  days  the  art  of  paraphrasing  used  to  be  greatly  practised. 
It  consisted  of  converting  simple  verse  into  flowery  prose.  Sir 
William  Butler  would  certainly  have  always  won  the  first  prize 
for  efficiency  in  this  art  at  any  commercial  academy.  At  Corunna 
Charles  Napier  himself,  shockingly  mutilated,  fell  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  triumphant  French.  Through  tlie  generositv 
of  Ney,  Napier  was  released  on  parole,  but  two  years  afterwards 
he  was  again  engaged  in  fighting  in  the  Peninsula.  At  I'usnco  he 
received  a  severe  wound  in  the  jaw.  "  Tiiey  carry  him  away,"' 
writes  Sir  William  Butler,  "  but  as  he  jiasses  Wellington,  he  has 
strength  to  wave  his  hat  to  his  chief"  lie  also  muttered,  "  I 
could  not  die  at  a  better  moment."  Napier  made  his  way  to 
Lisbon,  where  he  rested  some  months,  euduring  great  sull'ering 
from  his  wound.  However,  when  the  Light  Division  began  to 
pursue  Massena,  and  combat  followed  combat,  he  could  no 
longer  remain  inactive,  and,  with  his  Avound  still  bandaged,  he 
rode  above  ninety  miles  on  one  horse  and  in  one  course  to  reach 
the  army.  When  advancing,  he  met  a  litter  of  branches  borne 
by  soldiers,  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  "  AMiat  wounded  officer 
is  that  ?  "  "  Captain  Napier  of  the  52nd  ;  a  broken  limb."  Another 
litter  followed.  "Who  is  that?"  "Captain  Napier,  mortally 
wounded."  It  was  thought  so  then.  Charles  Napier  looked  at 
them,  and  passed  on  to  the  fight  in  front. 

Just  as  the  army  of  the  Peninsula  was  entering  on  a  course  of 
victory  Charles  Napier  had  to  quit  it.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  102nd  Regiment,  and  the  state  of  discipline  in 
that  corps  required  that  he  should  join  it  without  loss  of  time. 
Early  in  i»3i2  he  took  the  command,  and  after  spending  a  few 
months  at  Guernsey,  proceeded  with  the  regiment  to  Bermuda. 
He  had  not  been  long  there  when  he  was  employed  on  active 
service  in  the  war  with  America.  Fond  as  he  was  of  battle,  his 
spirit  revolted  from  the  work  he  had  to  perform.  He  wrote, 
though  Sir  William  Butler  omits  the  striking  passage,  "  It  is 
quite  shocking  to  have  men  who  speak  our  own  language  brought 
in  wounded  ;  one  feels  as  if  they  were  peasants,  and  that  we  are 
killing  our  own  people."  He  was  glad  when  he  was  able  to  exchange 
back  to  his  old  regiment,  and  he  sailed  for  England  in  September 
J813.  When  he  reached  home  he  found  the  war  with  France 
was  over,  and  he  was  reduced  to  half-pay.  He  and  his  brother 
William  joined  the  College  at  Farnliam'  for  professional  study. 
Theirmotiveforthisstep  cannot  be  better  stated,  though  SirWilliam 
Butler  makes  the  attempt,  than  in  Charles  Napier's  own  words: 
— "  By  reading  you  will  be  distinguished,  without  it  abilities 
are  of  little  iise."  At  Farnham  Napier  spent  some  industrious 
years,  and  gained  a  first  class  and  certificate.  Two  years  after 
leaving  the  college  he  was  appointed  inspecting  field  officer  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  and  afterwards  made  military  resident  of 
Cephalonia.  Here  he  first  proved  himself  to  be  as  great  an  ad- 
ministrator as  he  was  a  soldier.  In  1830  Charles  Napier,  owing 
to  his  wife's  health,  had  to  leave  the  island  where  he  bad  done 
such  splendid  work.  Ten  years  of  inactive  life  followed,  during 
which  he  struggled  bravely  against  the  melancholy  caused  by 
want  of  work  and  want  of  means.  Then  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Northern  District,  where  starvation  had 
produced  constant  riots.  Sir  William  Butler  considers  the  dis- 
content due  "  to  the  absence  of  the  three  great  anchors  of  a  pure 
and  true  representative  Government — the  ballot,  manhood  suf- 
frage, and  short  Parliaments  " — and  the  wicked  plutocrat,  whom  he 
hates  worse  than  the  Tory  squire.  But  he  forgets  that  steam 
engines  and  power-looms  had  worked  a  revolution  in  trade,  and 
brought  the  misery  which  attends  on  every  economic  revolution. 

Napier  had  held  the  command  of  the  Northern  District  a  couple 
of  years  when  unexpectedly  he  was  offered  an  Indian  command. 
On  the  28th  December,  1841,  he  assumed  command  at  Poona. 
After  he  had  resided  for  a  year  in  the  Deccan,  he  was  ordered  to 


take  the  command  in  Sind.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  a 
review  to  discuss  at  length  the  merits  of  the  policy  that  culminated 
in  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Sind,  and  justice  cannot  be 
done  to  the  actors  if  discussed  briefly.  Sir  William  Butler's 
description  of  the  battle  of  Meeanee  is  flowery  and  marked. 
The  fight  was  stubborn.  The  Beloochees  neither  gave  nor 
took  quarter  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  vast  numbers  and  their 
bravery,  they  were  utterly  routed.  The  best  account  of  the 
battle  is  to  be  found  in  Napier's  eloquent  farewell  speech  to  the 
22nd  Regiment,  which  is  not  given  by  Sir  William  Butler.  His 
own  description  of  the  fight  is  marred  by  some  silly,  irrele- 
vant remarks.  He  writes : — "  Many  things  had  changed  since 
then,  but  the  foot  soldier  was  still  the  same.  Now,  as  in 
Peninsular  days,  he  came  mostly  from  those  lowly  peasant 
homes  which  greed  and  foolish  laws  had  not  yet  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Now  as  in  Peninsular  days  he  was  chiefly 
Irish."  Sir  William  Butler  opens  the  chapter  on  Meeanee  with, 
the  following  description  of  a  desert  which  is  unique  : — "  The 
desert — the  world  before  it  was  born  or  after  its  death,  the  earth 
without  water,  no  cloud  above,  no  tree  below — space,  silence, 
solitude,  all  realized  in  one  word — there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
creation."  Certainly  there  is  nothing  like  this  sentence  in 
creation.  It  can  only  be  described  in  Sir  William  Butler's  own 
graphic  words — "  empty  and  meaningless  balderdash." 

Sind  subdued  and  subjected  to  British  rule,  Charles  Napier  had 
another  opportunity  of  showing  his  ability  as  an  administrator. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere — no  mean  judge — used  to  freely  endorse  Sir 
William  Napier's  fine  summary  of  his  brother's  rule.  "  He  left  a 
united  regenerated  people,  rejoicing  in  a  rising  civilization,  the 
work  of  his  beneficent  genius."  After  four  years  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  labour,  Napier  bid  farewell  to  Sind  and  returned 
to  England.  But  his  rest  was  of  short  duration.  The  want  of 
confidence  in  Lord  Gough  led  to  his  being  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  India.  On  reaching  Calcutta,  he  however  found  that 
the  Sikh  war  had  been  concluded.  He  could  not  again  lead  an 
Indian  army  to  victory,  but  he  determined  to  make  it  as  efficient 
as  possible.  Many  were  the  military  reforms  he  ii.^'i'oduced,  and 
many  more  was  lie  planning  when  his  career  was  brought  to  a 
premature  close  owing  to  a  fierce  controversy  with  the  Governor- 
General  on  a  trifling  matter  of  military  reform.  This  contro- 
versy, as  his  whole  lite,  supplies  a  usel'ul  warning  how  enemies 
may  be  made  and  unnecessary  difficulties  in  a  career  created  by 
allowing  tongue  and  pen  to  obey  all  the  impulses  of  a  fiery 
temjier.  In  December  1 850  he  formally  took  leave  of  his 
cduuuand,  wearied  in  body  and  wounded  in  spirit;  and  in  the 
I'ollowing  spring  he  was  back  in  England.  The  next  few  years 
he  devoted  to  writing  on  military  topics.  He  was  a  jiall-bearer  for 
his  great  commander,  and  soon  after  struggles  and  controversies 
were  all  over,  and  rest  came  to  Charles  Najiier.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly, with  all  his  temper  and  affectations,  a  groat  man.  He 
had  tliote  qualities  which  make  a  hero.  He  was  loving,  honest, 
gentle,  and  brave.  In  life  he  suli'ered  from  the  venomous  attacks 
of  eiiemie.-.  created  by  his  temper ;  in  death  he  suffers  from  the 
indiscnmiualb  praite  of  a  foolish  biographer. 


NOVELS.* 

MR.  S.  BARTNG-GOULD,  always  a  skilful  storyteller,  is 
never  h;ip[iier  than  when  he  carries  us  into  his  own  West- 
cfuuitry,  the  land  of  tors  and  cleaves,  of  big  brave  men  and 
beautiful  women,  all  of  which,  and  more  also,  do  we  meet  in 
Urith  :  a  Tale  of  Dartmoor.  The  heroine  of  a  novel  whose  scene 
is  laid  in  wild  and  uncultivated  natural  surroundings  is  ever  apt, 
on  principle's  identical  with  those  which  are  supposed  to  govern 
fat  o.xen  and  their  drivers,  herself  to  be  wild  and  uncultivated. 
Urith  Malvine  accordingly,  who  gives  her  name  to  Mr.  Baring- 
Gould's  book,  describes  herself  as  "  an  ungroomed,  undisciplined 
moor  colt."  She  is,  moreover,  subject  to  fits  of  passion,  in  which 
she  savages  her  knuckles  with  her  teeth  till  they  are  "  torn  as  by 
some  wild  beast,"  and  displays  at  times  other  not  very  engaging 
qualities.  Yet  she  does  not  lack  lovers;  indeed  one  of  the  few 
drawbacks  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  book  is  the  extraordinary  and 
perplexing  variety  of  the  interests  of  love  and  courtship  exist- 
ing between  its  characters.  Urith  has  three  lovers  :  Anthony 
Cleverdon,  Anthony  Crymes — nicknamed  "Fox,"  for  reasons 
which  will  soon  manifest  themselves  to  the  reader — and  Luke 
Cleverdon,  the  curate  of  the  parish.  But  Julian  Crymes  (who  is 
an  heiress  in  her  own  right,  and  withal  bold  and  unscrupulous) 
is  in  love  with  Anthony  Cleverdon,  and  Bessie  Cleverdon, 
Anthony's  sister,  loves  her  cousin  Luke,  the  curate  ;  but,  being 
good  and  self-sacrificing,  she  never  tells  her  love  until  the  tale 
is  well-nigh  at  an  end.    "  Fox  "  Crymes,  indeed,  no  one  loves, 
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save  himself;  the  author  has  made  that  impossible — how  love 
a  man  with  such  a  nickname,  a  man  with  the  red  hair  which 
is  in  fiction  the  inevitable  appanage  of  sneaking  vLllany,  a 
man  who  demeans  himself  throughout  these  volumes  like  Uriah 
Heep  m  a  periwig  ?  Anthony  Cleverdon  himself,  the  favoured 
suitor,  notwithstanding  that  in  Urith's  eyes  he  is  "  the  noblest 
youth  in  all  the  region  round,  a  very  Saul,  taller  by  the 
head  and  shoulders  than  any  other,  incomparably  handsome, 
more  manly,  open,  generous,  brave,"  must  not,  therefore,  be 
supposed  altogether  to  resemble  that  other  hero  of  West-country 
fiction,  Amyas  Leigh,  whom  this  description  somewhat  favours. 
Anthony  is,  indeed,  but  an  unheroic  hero,  who  at  times  comes 
dangerously  near  forfeiting  all  the  reader's  sympathies.  The 
strength  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  well-contrasted  cha- 
racters of  the  two  women,  Urith  Malvine  and  Julian  Crymes, 
both  of  strong  passions,  but  dissimilar  in  the  circumstances  alike 
of  their  bringing  up  and  of  their  after  fortunes.  For  the  rest,  the 
minor  characters  are  vividly  sketched,  especially  Mistress  Malvine, 
Urith's  mother,  of  whom  we  would  gladly  see  more.  There  is 
certainly  a  sinister  charm  about  this  old  lady,  who,  when  exhorted 
by  the  curate  to  remember  on  her  deathbed  her  shortcomings, 
replies,  "  I  have  never  spared  myself,  heaven  knows !  I  have 
worked  hard — I  have  worked  harder  than  any  slave.  There  are 
five  large  jars  of  last  year's  whortleberry  jam  still  unopened  in 
the  store-room.  I  can  die  happy,  whene\er  I  have  to  die,  and 
not  a  sheet  unhemmed,  and  we  have  twenty-lour."  The  action  of 
Urith  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  but  little  prominence 
is  given  in  its  pages  to  historical  afl'airs,  save  that  the  rising  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  and  his  deft  at  at  Sedgemoor  furnish  tl  e 
denouement  with  its  dens  ex  machind.  The  author  has,  however, 
been  successful  in  pres-erving  generally  the  tone  and  sjjirit  of  the 
times  in  which  he  places  his  characters,  without  undue  insistence 
on  arclKPological  accuracy  ;  and  he  may  specially  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  eerie  details  of  the  supernatural  which  his  know- 
ledge of  ^^'estern  folk-lore  has  enabled  him  to  borrow  or  invent  ; 
among  which  the  li  gciids  of  My  Lady  in  tlie  SaMe  Co.ieii  mid  "f 
the  congregation  of  human  arms  in  the  chiircliwird  on  t>t  .Mark's 
Eve  are  gems  in  their  way. 

Mr.  Clark  Ivussell  spins  his  yarns  of  the  sea  in  a  bri<;lit  imd 
breezy  style  that  accords  well  with  his  nauticiil  suliject-nuttrer, 
though  in  A  Mairiot/e  at  ^ea  he  is  souiewhat  .sjuirr  i  f  inaieiiijl 
for  two  volumes,  even  of  such  modest  size  mid  wi  ll-.-pacid  jirint 
as  those  before  us.  A  young  Knglisli  lad\,  in  ii  scIkuiI  nt 
Boulogne  where  her  miitriiuouial  intentions  and  her  religious 
convictions  are  alike  suliject  to  undue  pres.-nre,  elopts  with  ln-r 
lover  in  his  26-ton  yacht.  The  storm,  inevitable  in  vMuks  of  iliis 
kind,  overtakes  them  as  they  are  on  their  way  dnwii  Oiiminel 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  friendly  parson  at  I'lnzani  e,  and  tht-y 
owe  their  safety  to  a  merchantman  outward  bound  lor  New 
Zealand,  whose  Captain,  actuated  quite  as  miicli  by  a  de.-ire  to 
air  his  own  authority  as  by  any  regard  for  their  feelinps,  insists 
on  marrying  the  runaways  out  of  hand.  Tliereujion  they  con- 
veniently sight  a  homeward-bound  yacht,  which  conveys  them  to 
Penzance,  and  the  lady's  guardian  giving  a  grudging  consent,  the 
divine  al'ore.'-aid  accords  to  the  knot  of  tlie  skippL-r's  lying  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  and  all  ends  hapjiily.  If  we  can  grant 
the  necessity  of  telling  this  simple  tale,  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  Mr.  Clark  Kussell's  manner  of  telling  it,  barring  an 
undue  reverence  for  titles  and  tl  eir  possessors  on  the  part  of  his 
hero,  who  should  really  know  letter  than  to  persist:  in  intro- 
ducing his  ladylove  on  every  fresh  ves.-el  to  which  their  fortunes 
bring  them  as  "  the  niece  of  Lady  .\melia  lloscoe,"  es|)i'ciiilly 
as  the  author  represents  that  aunt,  who  is,  by  the  way,  also 
the  obdurate  guardian,  as  an  antipatlietic,  and,  apurt  from 
such  charm  as  lies  in  her  possession  of  a  courtesy  title,  an  undesi- 
rable personage.  I'e'er  Simple  certauily  was  ovhr-l'ond  of  trotting 
out  the  fact  that  his  grandfather  was  Lord  I'rivilege  ;  but  that 
was  only  in  the  da\s  of  his  simplicity,  and  his  grandfather  had, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  given  him  no  reason  to  regard  him 
with  other  than  friendly  feelings.  We  fear,  however,  that  tlie 
conduct  of  this  Mr.  Herbert  Barclay,  who  perpetually  ajfiches 
his  sweetheart  with  the  name  and  title  of  her  objectionable 
relative,  and  who,  when  accorded  a  homeward  passaj^e  on  the 

yacht  of  the  "  Eail  of   ,"  deferentially  remarks  that  "  it  is  a 

great  privilege  to  be  received  by  such  a  vessel  as  this,"  can  only 
be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  snob  snobbish. 

The  compounder  of  the  literary  mi.vture  known  as  the  historical 
novel  can  only  hope  to  achieve  complete  success  by  judiciously 
blending  with  due  regard  to  proportion  history  and  novel,  fiict 
and  fiction.  Miss  Nutt  has  unfortunately  endeavoured  to  attain 
that  end  by  presenting  alternately  solid  instalments  of  matter 
wherein  she  treats,  now  of  the  private  ail'airs  of  her  imaginary 
hero  and  heroine,  now  of  that  Royalist  rising  in  La  Vendee 
against  the  ruling  revolutionary  powers  in  France  which  has 
already  formed  the  groundwork  of  more  than  one  successful 
"historical"  tale.  Her  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  love  afiairs  of  her  hero  and  heroine  in  Jersey, 
and  to  explaining  as  best  she  can  how  it  comes  that  they, 
being  English  born  and  bred,  come  to  take  part  in  a  cam- 
paign which  concerned  none  but  Frenchmen.  The  author  of 
For  King  and  Country  might,  however,  have  spared  herself  the 
trouble  of  an  explanation ;  for,  as  soon  as  in  her  pages  we 
reach  the  Vend^ean  war,  her  narrative  records  little  more  than 
its  historical  events.  The  fictitious  characters  in  whose  fortunes 
she  has  up  to  that  point  striven  to  interest  us,  and  whom  to  that 
end  she  has,  of  course,  introduced  into   the   best  available 


historical  company,  embracing  in  this  case  the  Lescures,  the 
la  Eochejacqueleins,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Royalist  cause, 
are  with  scant  courtesy  thrust  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for 
accounts  of  victories  and  defeats,  of  marches  and  counter- 
marches, of  the  saintly  deeds  of  Cathelineau  and  the  Noyades  of 
Carrier.  AVriters  of  historical  fiction  are  prone  only  too  often  to 
accord  to  their  heroes  and  heroines  undue  prominence  as  factors 
in  the  military  and  political  crises  wherein  their  lot  is  cast,  to 
allow  them  to  take  kings  by  the  button-hole  and  decide  the 
fate  of  empires.  Miss  Nutt's  modesty,  however,  leads  her  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  prompts  her  to  ignore  her  fictitious 
cavalier  of  fortune  and  his  lady-love  for  page  after  page,  while 
she  tells  in  painstaking  but  rambling  fashion,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  added  with  the  animus  of  an  ardent  partisan,  the 
history  of  the  most  determined  opposition  which  France  offered  to 
its  First  Republic.  As  a  contribution  to  the  annals  of  that 
country.  Miss  Nutt's  book  may  or  may  not  possess  merits  ;  but, 
regarded  as  a  work  of  imagination — and  we  can  only  suppose 
that  she  wishes  it  also  to  be  so  regarded — she  has  yet  to  learn 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  military  fct  on,  there  may  be  more  value 
in  the  details  of  a  skirmish  or  an  affair  of  outposts  wherein 
the  hero  bears  the  brunt  than  in  a  bald  epitome  of  every  event  in 
a  campaign  whereat  his  presence  (and,  to  do  him  justice,  it 
appears  impossible  that  a  shot  should  be  fired  without  him)  is 
chronicled  with  the  unimpassioned  brevity  of  the  Court  newsman. 

In  novel-reading,  as  in  the  more  practical  afl'airs  of  life,  it  is  as 
Well  to  know  at  once  where  you  are ;  but  in  Bellerve  it  is  not 
until  the  third  chapter  is  well  advanced  that  a  casual  reference  to 
the  Catskills  enlightens  us  as  to  the  locale  of  the  tale.  The 
reader  who,  opening  this  story  and  finding  its  earlier  chapters;, 
devoted  to  the  description  of  the  arrival  of  a  clergyman  and  his 
wife  in  a  new  parish,  with  ample  reference  to  such  engrossing 
topics  as  an  inharmonious  vestry,  pew-rents,  and  the  intended 
buildingofanewrectory-hou.se,  expects  its  pages  to  contain  a 
]i"rncliiiil  sermon,  thinly  veiled  in  the  guise  of  fiction,  will  reckon 
will, ,11  Ins  host;  lor  ZV/7'>v/e,  notwithstanding  its  quiet  begin- 
ning, uevi  b'ps  into  as  exciting  and,  what  is  more,  as  well  told  a 
tale  of  mvsterious  murder,  and  of  mistaken,  or  rather  of  disputed, 
identiiv,  as  we  reniemlier  to  have  encountered  for  some  time. 
Stories  (if  this  sort,  if  they  be  favourable  specimens  of  their  class, 
r  as  1  his  one  is,  are  ingenious  jiuzzles,  taxing  the  ingenuity  and 
stimul  ting  the  cur  (isil\  ot  their  n  aders,  whose  pleasure  it  would 
be  manifestly  unfair  to  discount  by  revealing,  or  even  by  hinting 
at,  the  nature  of  I  he  author's  enigma.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
incidents,  while  exciting  in  themselves,  not  merely  carry  forward 
to  a  fit  conclusion  the  ingenious  plot,  but  subserve  in  the  case  of 
more  1  !iau  one  nf  the  dra)uatis  persona-  a  development  of  character 
mine  ehibnrafe  and  subtle  than  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in 
lull  s  111'  the  kind. 

l^avtantha  among  the  Brethren  is  a  book  of  American  humour, 
of  a  species  with  which  American  humourists  have  long  since 
I'amiliarized  us.  It  is  full,  far  fuller  than  according  to  the  old- 
fashioned  notions  of  the  older  hemisphere  it  need  be,  of  religion* 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  transatlantic  religion  not  un- 
Irequently  jiossesses  an  eccentricity  of  aspect  which  invites, 
though  it  may  rot  excuse,  the  free-and-easy  handling  it  un- 
doubtedly receives  at  the  hands  of  compounders  of  "  funny 
books."  'The  moral  which  "Josiah  Allen's  wife"  enforces  in 
these  pages  is  unexceptionable,  and  we  perhaps  only  write  our- 
selves down  as  luqielessly  behind  the  age  in  entering  a  protest 
against  making  comic  capital  out  of  such  material  as  the  crazy 
enthusiasm  ot  a  congregation  of  Second  Adventists,  as  set  forth 
witli  some  detail  in  the  pages  oi  Samantha. 

Mrs.  George  Corbett,  in  her  Secrets  of  a  Private  Enquiry  Office, 
betrays  ignorance  of,  or  disregard  for,  the  lines  on  which  success- 
iul  "detective  stories"  are  built;  for  she  omits,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  calls  attention  to  her  omission  of,  those  details 
by  the  intrieaie  elaboration  of  which  the  "  detective  story  "  stands- 
or  falls.  "  It  is  nut  my  purpose  in  these  revelations,"  says  Mrs. 
Corbett  in  one  of  her  stories,  "  to  describe  our  modus  operandi,  so 
much  as  to  give  the  public  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  case& 
brought  before  us  "  And  again,  in  another  story,  "  It  will  not 
interest  the  reader,"  she  says,  "  to  learn  by  what  methods  we 
succeeded  in  procuring  a  private  inspection  of  his  correspondence 
as  well  as  of  liimseli."  These  passages  appear  to  us  to  indicate  an 
absolute  lack  of  ajipreciation  on  Mrs.  Corbett's  part  of  the  re- 
quirements of  her  readers.  The  literary  taste  which  delights  in 
the  fictitious  memories  of  the  detective  police  ofiicer  and  the 
private  inquiry  agent  may  not  be  a  very  high  one ;  but  if  an  author 
caters  for  it  at  all,  he  (or  she)  may  as  well  cater  for  it  according 
to  its  desires,  which  are  set  mainly  on  an  elaborate  and  circum- 
stantial exposition  of  that  modus  operandi  so  cavalierly  dealt  with 
by  Mrs.  Corbett. 


FIFTY  YEARS  IX  CEYLON.* 

rj"!  HAT  an  autobiography  edited  by  the  daughter  of  the  writer 
J-  should  be  encumbered  with  some  superfluous  details  was 
inevitable.  To  an  afl'ectionate  and  near  relative,  at  a  distance  of 
time,  no  incidents  appear  trivial  or  petty.    They  are  thought  to 

•  Fiftt)  Years  in  Ceylon.  An  Autobiography.  By  the  late  Major  Thomas 
Skinne"r,"C.M.G.,  Commissioner  of  Public  WoVks,  Ceylon.  Edited  bv  his 
Daughter,  Aunie  Skinner.  With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Munier  Monier- Williams, 
K.C.l.E.    London  and  Cal  utta :  Allen  &  Co. 
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illustrate  self-reliance,  independence,  and  other  valuable  qualities. 
Like  the  Irish  orator's  speech,  the  life  seems  "  all  pith."  It  is 
very  hard  for  any  of  the  family  to  play  the  part  of  Aristarchus, 
and  the  result  is  that  conversations  about  nothing  in  particular, 
little  episodes  in  barrack-life,  and  official  letters  about  employ- 
ment and  promotion,  swell  this  volume  beyond  the  margin  of 
•what  has  been  termed  legitimate  literary  tumefaction.  We  say 
this  more  by  way  of  regret  than  of  censure.  For  Major  Skinner 
did  a  good  deal  of  hard  duty  worth  record.  The  son  of  a  soldier, 
he  entered  the  Ceylon  Rifles  at  the  age  of  fifteen ;  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  in  that  colony  ;  lived  in  the  jungles ;  shot  all  kinds 
of  game  from  the  snipe  to  the  elephant ;  figured  as  principal  in 
one  duel,  and  very  nearly  received  his  "quietus"  while  acting  as 
second  in  another  aflair  of  the  same  kind  ;  was  commended  and 
trusted  by  8ir  Edward  Barnes,  who  was  twice  a  successful 
Governor  of  Ceylon  and  also  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  :  owed 
not  a  step  to  favour  or  jobbery  ;  and  retired  on  a  pension  of  i,ooo^. 
a  year  in  1867.  Now,  as  Major  Skinner  was  never  in  action  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  and  happened  to  be  at  home  on  furlough  during 
the  rebellion  of  1846-7,  in  the  administration  of  the  late  Lord 
Torrington ;  and  as,  moreover,  Ceylon  presents  few  of  those 
splendid  opportunities  for  active  work  and  distinction  which  India 
ofiers  both  to  the  soldier  and  the  civilian,  it  may  be  asked 
how  his  career  justifies  the  publication  of  the  autobiography 
which  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  a  modest  preface  by  the 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  simple. 
Major  Skinner  was  in  the  truest  sense  a  pioneer  of  civilization. 
His  style  and  language  are  quite  in  keeping  with  his  character. 
We  are  interested  in  his  adventures  because  they  are  told  with- 
out puffery  and  exaggeration  ;  and  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  what 
Ceylon  was  in  its  infancy,  twenty  years  after  we  had  been  con- 
siderate enough  to  relieve  the  Dutch  of  such  an  encumbrance, 
and  only  three  years  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  native 
King  of  Kandy  in  181 5. 

There  is  a  well-known  Greek  legend  that  the  Athenians,  as 
descendants  from  Ilephfestus,  were  famous  as  road-makers;  and 
their  achievements  in  this  respect  are  commemorated  in  an  iambic 
verse  made  up  of  three  words,  which  is  the  admiration  of  all 
scholars  and  candidates  for  the  Ponson  Prize.  Major  Skinner 
was  emphatically  the  KeXfvdo-Troios  of  Ceylon,  lie  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  the  Survey,  but  his  chief  title  to  the  respect  of 
Englishmen  and  natives  is  that  he  opened  up  the  jungle  ;  con- 
nected Colombo  the  sea-port  with  Kandy  the  old  capital ;  and 
did  for  the  whole  island  what  the  immortal  General  Wade  did 
for  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  When  he  first  began  work  there 
was  hardly  a  cart-track  in  the  plains.  Travellers  threaded  the 
jungle-paths  in  hot  and  imcomfortable  palanquins.  Guns,  when 
wanted  in  any  expedition,  had  to  be  dragged  by  main  force  over 
sands  and  rocks.  Supplies  and  ammunition  were  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men.  It  took  a  traveller  weeks  to  get  on  foot 
from  Colombo  on  the  coast  to  Kandy  in  the  hills.  The  sana- 
torium of  Newera  Ellia  was  inaccessible.  The  interior  of  the 
island  was  as  unknown  as  darkest  Africa.  Nobody  dreamt  of 
plantations  of  cofi'ee,  tea,  or  quinine.  By  the  exertions  of  Major 
Skinner  a  complete  revolution  was  effected  after  1820,  but  mainly 
between  1840  and  i860.  Rivers  were  bridged.  More  than  2,550 
miles  of  good  road  were  opened  for  carriages,  and  a  mail-coach, 
properly  horsed  and  driven  by  native  coachmen,  ran  along  the 
sea-shore  between  Galle  and  Colombo,  and  mounted  2,000  feet 
from  the  latter  place  to  Kandy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  and  one 
which  admits  of  neither  denial  nor  palliation,  that  some  of  our 
early  administrators  in  the  East  have  been  very  slow  to  recognize 
the  vital  importance  of  roads.  In  one  large  Province  of  India 
forty  years  ago,  there  were  not  a  dozen  miles  of  road  over  which 
a  carriage  and  horses  could  be  driven  during  the  rainy  season 
of  five  months.  Judicial  courts  were  built,  schools  were"  erected, 
to  which  between  June  and  October  suitors  and  scholars  might 
be  conveyed  by  boats  or  where  they  waded  through  mud  and 
slush.  Ceylon  was  even  in  a  worse  condition.  The  rainy  season 
was  prolonged,  the  rainfall  excessive,  and  the  vegetation  dense. 
In  order  to  open  up  whole  Provinces,  to  render  it  possible  for 
troops  to  get  to  Triucomalee  from  the  west  coast  without  going 
nearly  all  round  the  island  by  sea.  Major  Skinner  had  to  traui 
labourers,  to  ascend  ridges  of  liills  and  clear  the  jungle  before  he 
could  take  an  observation,  to  live  on  biscuits,  tea,  and  lean  fowls— 
the  latter  not  always  procurable— to  brave  the  chances  of  fever  and 
dysentery,  to  sufi'er  from  drought  at  one  season  and  to  be  half- 
drowned  at  another.  The  constitution  of  the  author  must  have 
been  exceptionally  sound  and  strong  to  have  enabled  him  to 
stand  these  vicissitudes  of  climate.  When  a  very  young  officer 
he  was  nearly  bled  to  death  by  an  ignorant  doctor,  on  the 
principles  of  Sangrado,  and  dosed  with  calomel  sufficient  to  im- 
pair the  constitution  of  an  elephant.  He  himself  tried  the  former 
remedy  on  a  huge  sergeant  of  infantry  and,  strange  to  add,  saved 
him,  apparently,  from  dying  of  jungle  fever.  He  practised  walk- 
ing and  running  without  shoes,  till  he  could  make  a  march  of 
sixty  miles,  barefooted,  over  jagged  rocks.  He  amazed  his 
patron  Sir  Edward  Barnes,  by  leaving  his  station  at  2  p.m.,  riding 
twenty-three  miles  to  Negombo,  making  a  ground  plan  for  some 
barracks  to  be  erected  in  the  old  fort  at  that  place,  and  then 
returning  in  time  to  dine  with  his  Excellency  the  same 
evening.  Not  very  long  after  this  feat  he  won  a  bet  of  50^. 
by  riding  fifty  miles  on  a  dashing  little  Arab  horse,  in  the  dark, 
between  eleven  at  night  and  six  o'clock  the  next  morning.  At 
this  time  he  weighed  very  little  more  than  eight  stone.  He  was 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  re- 


markable encounter  with  an  elephant,  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  as  a  lad  to  despatch  with  a  single  bullet  from  an  old  flint 
and  steel  musket,  we  have  not  to  complain  of  a  plethora  of  oft-told 
anecdotes.  Tigers,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  found  in  Ceylon ; 
nor,  we  think,  the  black  partridge,  though  deer,  jungle-fowl,  and 
water-fowl  are  still  abundant.  One  experience  of  elephant  life  is 
new.  The  author  determined  to  watch  a  large  herd  of  these 
animals  as  they  resorted  by  night  to  bathe  and  drink  in  a  small 
tank,  which  was  almost  the  only  water  available  for  miles.  It 
was  bright  moonlight,  and  Major  Skinner,  having  extinguiehed 
his  camp  fires  and  sent  away  his  followers,  took  up  his  post  in  the 
branches  of  a  huge  tree.  In  all  probability  the  leader  of  the 
herd  scented  danger,  for  two  hours  elapsed,  though  close  at  hand, 
before  it  ventured  into  the  tank,  followed  by  males,  females,  and 
calves.  When  this  mass  of  animal  life,  studio  gestire  lavandi, 
was  disporting  itself  and  almost  drinking  the  tank  dry,  the 
snapping  of  a  twig  put  them  to  flight  "  like  a  herd  of  frightened 
deer."  Major  Skinner  was  a  believer  in  the  possibility  of  neutral- 
izing the  poison  of  the  ticpolonga  snake,  which  is  thought  to  be 
more  deadly  than  the  cobra  of  India.  He  vouches  for  the  fact 
that  he  cured  two  men  bitten — the  one  in  the  arm  and  the  other 
in  the  foot — by  gashing  the  wound  with  a  penknife  and  blowing 
it  up  with  gunpowder.  A  sceptic  might  suggest  that  possibly 
the  snake  may  not  have  been  the  ticpolonga  at  all,  but  one  of  the 
harmless  sort  common  in  Eastern  jungles. 

A  little  variety  was  given  to  a  somewhat  monotonous  life  by 
a  trip  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  a  visit  to  the  island  of 
Java.  Singapore  seemed  a  capital  instance  of  the  benefits  of 
Free-trade.  In  1822  there  was  not  a  decent  house  on  the  island 
in  which  an  Englishman  could  live.  There  were  only  a  few 
native  huts.  By  the  year  1830,  the  date  of  Skinner's  visit, 
Singapore  had  become  an  emporium  for  the  whole  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  nearly  four  hundred  vessels  were  riding  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  English  officials  and  merchants 
on  the  island  still  kept  up  the  old  and  inconvenient  practice 
of  dining  at  three  o'clock,  or  the  very  hottest  time  of  the  day, 
and  doing  no  work  afterwards.  We  notice  here  a  curious  error. 
Major  Skinner's  visit  to  the  Straits  and  to  Java  is  more  than  once 
stated  to  have  taken  place  in  1830.  At  Batavia  he  has  a  con- 
versation with  the  Dutch  Governor  about  the  French  Revolution 
(of  Juillet),  the  news  of  which  had  just  been  received  by  his 
Excellency  with  regret,  as  boding  no  good  to  Continental  States 
in  general  and  to  Holland  in  particular.  About  the  same  time 
he  hears  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  England,  whom  he  calls 
William  IV.  Obviously  this  is  a  mistake  for  George  IV. 
But  on  the  principles  now  applied  to  the  dissection  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  this  chapter  must  be  a  modern  adaptation  by  a 
different  hand.  In  the  language  of  advanced  critics  this  would 
be  so  transparent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  shade  of  doubt. 

In  Java  Major  Skinner  was  hospitably  treated  ;  driven  all  over 
the  island  in  a  carriage,  with  four  small  ponies  or  splendid  greys  ; 
had  saddle-horses  to  ride,  and  aides-de-camp  to  attend  on  him  ; 
dined  at  five  p.m.  ;  and  witnessed  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a 
Chief  Justice  having  to  do  duty,  and  mount  guard  as  one  of  the 
Skutiri,  like  any  ordinary  citizen.  The  Skutiri  were  a  sort  of 
militia  of  horse  and  foot,  raised  during  an  insurrection  of  native 
chiefs  which  it  took  the  Dutch  five  years  to  suppress.  In  the  main 
object  of  his  mission  Major  Skinner  was  not  successful.  Sir 
Edward  Barnes  had  deputed  him  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
Dutch  authorities  for  some  time-expired  soldiers,  presumably  of 
the  Ceylon  Rifles  or  other  local  corps,  to  return  to  Java.  This, 
after  the  usual  amount  of  smooth  phrases  and  absurd  excuses, 
was  refused  by  the  Dutch  Governor,  who,  appropriately  enough, 
bore  the  name  of  Vanden  Bosch.  The  aims  and  scope  of  Nether- 
landic  Colonial  policy  were  soon  detected  by  Major  Skinner,  as  It 
has  been  by  subsequent  travellers.  Java  is  governed  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  Dutch,  and  not  in  that  of  the  natives.  The  latter 
are  compelled  to  labour  for  no  remuneration,  each  man  for  sixty 
days,  on  public  works.  Coffee  and  other  staple  products  are  sold 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  Government,  and,  practically,  are  mono- 
polies of  the  State. 

The  remarks  on  the  rebellion  or  rising,  of  1846-7  are  not 
without  their  value.  Major  Skinner  had  just  gone  home  when 
it  occurred,  but  it  caused  him  no  surprise.  He  had  himself  been 
employed  in  putting  down  a  previous  small  rising  in  1835, 
had  then  arrested  a  native  chief  who,  it  seems,  was  guilty  of 
nothing  but  hard  drinking.  The  whole  aff'air,  indeed,  is  dis- 
missed by  the  author  with  contempt.  The  later  rising  of  1847 
was  more  serious,  and  the  news  caused  some  consternation  in 
England,  when  coupled  with  the  announcement  that  the  authori- 
ties had  found  it  necessary  to  "hang  a  priest  in  his  robes."  The 
moral  British  public  immediately  went  into  fits,  and  even  the 
sensible  and  practical  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  not  proof  against  the  infection.  It  was  afterwards  explained 
that  the  culprit  was  merely  led  to  execution  in  the  ordinary 
yellow  garment  worn  every  day  by  all  Buddhist  priests,  and  this 
was  thought  more  decent  than  the  alternative  of  hanging  him 
in  puris  naturalibus.  The  origin  of  the  rebellion  is  ascribed  by 
Major  Skinner  to  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  the  native  population  ;  to  a  sudden  decline  in  the  legiti- 
mate influence  of  the  native  chiefs  and  headmen ;  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  governing  the  very  opposite  to  that  which 
had  proved  so  successful  in  India,  where  the  population  is 
controlled,  disciplined,  and  guided  by  Magistrate-Collectors  ;  and 
to  the  migration  of  low  Singhalese  from  the  coast  into  the  interior. 
At  the  same  time,  it  never  occurred  to  the  author  that  these 
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evils  would  be  remedied  and  that  future  discontent  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  establishment  of  any  representative  Government. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  larger  field  Major  Skinner  would 
have  risen  to  eminence,  and,  as  it  is,  these  memorials  of  a  prac- 
tical, quiet,  and  very  useful  life  in  a  Crown  colony  ought  to 
find  readers  at  home  and  imitators  abroad. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  BOOKS.* 

IT  is  not  altogether  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  American 
philosophers  that  they  depend  so  much  upon  the  new  psycho- 
logy of  Lotze.  If  it  were  possible  to  treat  mental  phenomena  in 
the  same  way  as  we  treat  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  viniverse, 
such  elaborate  and  enormous  works  as  Professor  James'  Prin- 
ciples of  Psycholor/y  would  be  all  that  was  necessary.  The  unfor- 
tunate thing  is  that  we  cannot  do  so.  Mind  cannot  go  to  the 
study  of  mind  from  what  another  American  professor  calls  the 
"  naturalist's  point  of  view."  It  is  perfectly  true  that  jihysiology 
can  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  psychological  matters  ;  but 
to  make  its  explanation  iiltimate  is  absurd.  Yet  that  is  what 
Professor  James  does.  He  will  not  see  that,  after  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  mind  by  something  external,  there  is  still  this 
something  external  to  be  explained.  The  more  carefully  his 
volumes  are  studied  the  more  apparent  does  it  become  that 
beneath  a  great  deal  of  psycho-physiological  analysis  we  have 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  David  Hume.  "  Passing  moments," 
which  have  no  mind  to  connect  them,  or  even  to  tell  that  they  are 
passing,  "  self-related  "  moments  cognisant  of  no  higher  unity 
than  that  of  their  individual  selves — are  these  to  he  the  last 
words  of  the  new  psychology  ?  It  is  difficult  to  state  in  so  many 
words  the  exact  position  which  the  author  takes  up.  The  easiest 
way  is  to  say  that  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end.  He  endeavours 
to  explain  the  higher  by  the  lower.  A  "  neural  process  "  is  to  give 
the  key  to  every  psychological  fact  or  phenomenon.  Professor 
James  has,  at  least,  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  No  balder  state- 
ment of  Hume's  sceptical  ideas  in  dogmat  ic  form  could  be  had  than 
the  following  (vol.  i.  pp.  174,  175)  : — "  The  only  identity  to  be  found 
among  our  successive  ideas  is  their  similarity  of  cognitive  or 
representative  function  as  dealing  with  the  same  objects.  Identity 
of  being,  there  is  none."  The  author  does  not  seem  to  see  that 
this  statement  contains  its  own  refutation  In  the  first  place  he 
introduces  the  category  of  similarity,  which  no  single  "  moment  " 
could  give.  In  the  second  place  he  has  left  out  of  sight  that  this 
very  category  implies  a  ground — in  fact,  that  very  "  identity 
•of  being"  with  which  he  will  have  nothing  to  do.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  author  goes  on  in  a  half-satirical  fashion 
(vol.  i.  p.  181)  : — "If  there  be  such  entities  as  Souls  in  the 
universe,  they  may  possibly  be  afiected  by  the  manifold  occur- 
rences that  go  on  in  the  nervous  centres.  To  the  state  of  the 
entire  brain  at  a  given  moment  they  may  respond  by  inward 
modifications  of  their  own."  Like  many  others  of  his  kind. 
Professor  James  refuses  to  deal  with  metaphysical  qtiestions. 
Psychology  as  an  experimental  science  is  enough  for  him.  He 
refuses  to  acknowledge  what  every  critical  reader  sees  at  once, 
that  underneath  his  psychology  there  is  a  metaphysics  of  peculiar 
and  not  unassailable  kind.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  succes- 
sively recurring  thoughts  "are  the  subjective  data  of  which  he 
[the  psychologist]  treats,  and  their  relations  to  their  objects,  to 
the  brain,  aud  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  constitute  the  subject- 
matter  of  psychologic  science."  Is  there  no  more  than  this,  or 
are  we  to  include  under  "  the  rest  of  the  world "  the  relations 
between  tlioughts  and  the  indispensable  reference  of  all  thoughts 
to  a  thinker  ?  The  latter  Professor  James  would  unquestionably 
dispute.  Yet,  upon  his  own  premises,  keeping,  as  he  would  have 
U8,  upon  the  facts  of  experience,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can 
omit  that  which  is  the  central  and  connecting  fact  of  all.  His 
heresy  in  this  respect  is  repeated  in  a  remarkable  form  (vol.  i. 
p.  369) : — "  Our  '  thought ' — a  cognitive  phenomenal  event  in 
time — is,  if  it  exists  at  aU,  itself  the  only  Thinker  which  the  facts 
require."  This  passage  occurs  in  a  criticism  upon  Green  and 
•Caird,  which  is  otherwise  notable  as  showing  how  completely  it 
is  possible  to  misunderstand  an  opponent's  position.  The  quota- 
tion answers  itself;  or,  we  might  say,  Kant  answered  it  long 
ago.  Given  merely  "  moments,"  phenomena  without  connexion, 
and  we  have  nothing.  Thought,  without  a  subject,  without  the 
•division  between  subject  and  object,  and  without  a  reconciliation 
•thereof,  is  nothing  but  barrenness.  Out  of  no  moment,  or  string 
of  moments  without  the  string  (see  Bradley  passim),  can  come 
any  intelligible  result.  On  pp.  10-12  of  vol.  ii.  we  find  the  author 
still  struggling  with  this  difficulty  and  still  continuing  to  mis- 
understand Green.  "  Our  inveterate  love  of  relating  and  com- 
paring things  does  not  alter  the  intrinsic  qualities  or  nature  of 
the  things  compared,  or  undo  their  absolute  givenness."  Here  we 
have,  first  of  all,  a  flat  contradiction  of  what  was  said  formerly 
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of  the  "only  Thinker  which  the  facts  require,"  for  now  there  is  a 
distinct  recognition  of  subjects  which  have  a  "love  of  relating 
and  comparing  things."  Unfortunate  for  Professor  James  as  this 
contradiction  is,  however,  it  is  not  so  unhappy  as  the  rest  of  the 
language  in  the  sentence  quoted.  "What  does  he  mean  by  the  "  in- 
trinsic qualities  or  nature  of  the  things  compared  "  ?  Evidently  it  is 
something  which  they  have  when  they  are  out  of  relation  to 
consciousness  and  to  each  other;  but,  as  Mr.  Green  puts  it, 
"  Abstract  the  many  relations  from  the  one  thing,  and  there  is 
nothing."  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that  which  is  out  of 
relation  to  thought  has  no  existence.  If  its  intrinsic  nature  is 
something  apart  from  intelligence,  it  is  unintelligible — i.e.  it  is 
nought.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  by  what  means  Professor  James 
has  been  led  into  so  many  mistakes.  He  starts  from  the  subject 
as  particular,  this  one  subject  observed  in  the  psychologist's  ex- 
perience, and  makes  an  absolute  distinction  between  that  and  the 
object.  For  most  psychological  jnirposes  such  a  proceeding  is 
not  only  j  ustifiable,  but  necessarj'.  To  separate  the  one  abstractly 
from  the  other  is  exactly  the  first  process  for  the  understanding 
in  an  empirical  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  mind.  But  to 
make  the  separation  ultimate,  to  give  it  a  metaphysical  signifi- 
cance, is  manifestly  impossible.  No  dualism  ever  says  the  last 
word.  This  is  the  meaning  which  underlies  the  quotation  made 
from  Professor  Caird's  Heyel — a  quotation  in  which  our  author 
professes  himself  unable  to  see  more  than  "  paroxysmal  unintelli- 
gibility."  It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  one  holding  a  brief 
from  the  Neo-Hegelians  may  administer  reproof  equally  sharp  to 
Professor  James.  When  the  latter  is  discussing  Space  and  Time 
he  is  still  open  to  the  criticism  that  he  cannot  or  will  not  under- 
stand the  views  of  those  to  whom  he  opposes  himself.  There 
can  be  no  more  unfortunate  sign  in  a  philosophical  work  than  its 
author's  inability  to  appreciate  the  exact  standpoint  of  an  anta- 
gonist. 

The  essence  of  the  Kantian  contention  is  that  there  are  not  spaces,  but 
Space — one  infinite  continuous  Unit — and  that  our  knowledge  of  this  can- 
not be  a  piecemeal,  i-ensational  afl'air,  produced  by  summation  and  abstrac- 
tion. To  which  the  obvious  reply  is  that,  if  any  known  thing  bears  on  ita 
front  the  a/^pearance  of  piecemeal  construction  and  abstraction,  it  is  this 
very  notion  of  the  infinite  unitary  space  of  the  world.  It  is  a  notion,  if  ever 
there  was  one,  and  no  intuiticjn.  Most  of  us  apprehend  it  in  the  barest 
eymbolic  abridgment ;  and  if,  perchance,  we  ever  do  try  to  make  it  more 
adequate,  we  just  add  one  image  of  sensible  extension  to  another  until  we 
are  tired.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

In  this  passage  we  have  a  statement  of  Kant's  position  which  is 
not  adequate,  followed  by  a  reply  to  Kant  from  the  very  standpoint 
which  that  philosopher  conclusively  showed  to  be  untenable.  The 
words  "  infinite  continuous  unit  "  are  not  properly  applicable  to 
the  Kantian  conception  of  Space.  To  him  that  phrase  would 
have  had  no  definite  meaning  in  this  connexion.  Space  to  his 
mind  was  the  "  form  "  of  the  external  sense.  As  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  the  piecemeal  construction  and  abstraction  of  which 
Professor  James  writes,  Kant  contended  that  we  could  not  get 
the  notion  of  space  in  this  or  in  any  way  from  experience,  be- 
cause before  we  had  experience  we  must  have  the  notion.  No 
abstraction  of  the  common  element  from  particular  spaces  could 
give  us  the  conception.  The  Professor  admits  that  "  we  just 
add  " — on  his  theory — "  one  sensible  image  of  extension  to  another 
until  we  are  tired."  But  the  objections  to  that  are  that  in  this 
way  we  would  not  get  such  a  conception  of  space  as  we  have, 
and  that  what  conception  we  did  get  would  destroy  for  ever  the 
value  of  our  experience.  It  is  not  those  who  make  most  use  of 
this  last  word  who  make  experience  most  secure  or  provide  it 
with  a  sufficiently  stable  basis.  Upon  these  points,  however, 
enough  has  been  said.  When  we  come  to  all  that  might  be 
adduced  in  praise  of  the  Professor's  work  as  a  contribution  to 
empirical  psychology,  it  is  difficult  to  express  our  sense  of  the 
pains  he  has  taken  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  his  facts 
and  illustrations.  It  might  be  possible  to  hint  an  objection  to 
the  prominent  place  which  physiological  matters  take  in  his 
treatment  of  psychology ;  but,  even  if  we  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  in  Bain  for  a  long  time,  there  appears  to  be  a  re- 
newed tendency  of  late  years  to  give  these  things  prominence. 
Of  a  good  deal  of  the  first  volume,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
second,  it  may  be  said  that  the  author  has  made  them  interesting, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  his  information,  but 
by  the  brightness  of  his  style  and  his  clever  disposition  of  the 
facts.  The  work  is  very  large,  and,  although  wrong  at  some 
times,  and  inconclusive  at  others,  it  is  not  without  an  interest 
and  value  of  its  own. 

In  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy  of  another  American  pro- 
fessor we  find  a  strange  contrast  to  the  book  already  men- 
tioned. Professor  G.  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  University,  has  as  great 
a  respect  as  any  one  for  the  empirical  sciences,  but  he 
recognizes  what  harm  has  been  wrought  by  the  confusion  of 
philosophy  with  these.  His  own  words  are  those  of  a  Neo- 
Kantian,  and  are  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  disciples 
of  T.  H.  Green.  "  Philosophy,"  he  says,  "  we  define  to  be  the 
progressive  rational  system  of  the  principles  presupposed  and 
ascertained  by  the  particular  sciences  in  tlieir  relation  to  ultimate 
Reality."  There  is  a  distinct  advance  made  liere  from  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Professor  James.  The  latter  does  not  want 
principles,  does  not  believe  in  the  need  of  any  assumptions  or 
presuppositions,  not  even  of  the  ego  itself.  Practically  he  is  to 
construct  the  world  out  of  phenomena  with  no  more  help  than 
each  moment  can  give  him.  Professor  Ladd  begins  at  the  other 
end.  He  sees  that  scientific  psychology,  as  it  may  be  called, 
gives  no  satisfactory  answer  to  questions  regarding  the  "  self." 
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On  this  head  his  remarks  (pp.  40,  41)  might  well  be  taken  as  cor- 
rective of  some  of  the  Harvard  professor's  errors  : — 

Man  is  a  metaphysical  being.  He  postulates  and  believes  in  reality, 
although  he  may  not  find  himself  able  to  comprehend  reality,  or  even  to 
explain  the  genesis  and  signilicanee  of  his  own  postulate  and  belief.  And, 
if  there  be  reality  anywhere,  how  could  it  fail  to  be  embraced  in  man's  own 
self-conscious  rational  life  ?  How,  otherwise,  should  he  even  postulate  and 
believe  in  reality  ? 

At  a  later  period  Professor  Ladd  is  careful  to  show  that  philo- 
sophy, however  much  it  may  differentiate  itself  from  the  parti- 
cular sciences,  dare  never  disregard  them  : — "  Its  walk  may  be 
•with  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  but  the  solid  ground  of 
admitted  experience  must  be  beneath  its  feet."  In  its  search  for 
a  unity  of  being  and  life,  philosophy  is  dependent  upon  the  results 
arrived  at  by  the  particular  sciences  which  gather  and  sift  the 
material  of  experience.  It  takes  for  granted,  however,  that  there 
is  a  real  object  for  its  search,  that  there  is  a  unity  of  being 
beneath  the  objects  of  the  various  sciences.  Its  problem  is  to 
convert  this  assumption  into  a  rational  conviction.  That  problem 
is  one  with  which  the  particular  sciences  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  proceed  upon  certain  postulates,  and  produce  certain  results. 
So  soon  as  they  commence  to  examine  into  the  value  of  these 
postulates  they  have  left  their  position  as  positive  sciences,  and 
have  entered  the  domain  of  critical  philosophy  : — 

Whenever  the  student  of  science  enters  upon  the  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  validity,  in  reality,  of  the  hypotheses  be  feels  compelled  to  make,  he 
departs  from  the  sphere  of  science  strictly  so  called.  He  becomes  a  meta- 
physician, a  philosopher  in  one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult  depart 
ments  of  philosophy.  He  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily  saved  by  his 
scientific  training  and  resources  from  being  a  bad  metaphysician,  although 
within  the  j-phere  of  scientitic  hypoiheses.  He  is  not  rendered  ab'e  to 
extricate  himself,  or  his  science,  from  need  of  the  helping  righthand  of 
philosoph}'. 

In  his  able  and  interesting  chapter  upon  the  relations  of  psychO' 
logy  and  philosophy  Professor  Ladd  notices  two  points.    In  the 
first  place,  he  shows  the  absurdities  involved  in  a  "  psychology 
without  a  soul."    In  the  second  he  points  out  how  philosophy  in 
its  ultimate  synthesis  transcends  the  dualism  which  psychology 
leaves  between  '*  souls  "  and  "  things.  '    His  language  here,  as  at 
other  parts  of  the  volume,  is  very  much  that  of  Absolute  Idealism. 
Although  he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  be  severe  upon  Hegel  and 
his  d,  priori  dialectical  method,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  without 
Hegel  this  volume  could  never  have  been  written.   A  writer  who 
tells  of  the  necessary  "  passing  through  the  stages  of  unsatis- 
factory dogmatism,  sceptical  doubt,  renewed  criticism,  and  higher 
attainment  of  truth,"  is  not  the  less  a  disciple  because  he  will  not 
admit  it.    It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Professor  Ladd's 
division  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  is  distinctly  his  own, 
While  it  is  open  to  criticism,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  his  "  Intro- 
duction "  extremely  well.    His  first  department  includes  Episte- 
mology  and  Metaphysics;  the  second.  Ethics  and  Aesthetics; 
while  the  last  is  devoted  to  "The  Supreme  Ideal-Real  (The 
Philosophy  of  Religion)."    Professor  Ladd  seems  to  us  to  make  a 
mistake  in  his  treatment  of  the  first  department.     He  says 
(p.  226)  "  we  desire  to  maintain  the  identity  of  knowledge  and 
of  being  as  known."     He  imagines  that  by  using  the  word 
"  knowledge  "  he  is  making  a  change  from  the  position  of  Plegel. 
Surely,  however,  he  has  studied  the  latter  to  little  purpose  if  he 
thinks  there  is  any  reality  in  such  a  change.    It  was  Hegel's 
object,  after  Kant,  to  show  that  the  categories — the  forms  of 
thought,  of  knowledge,  of  consciousness — were  the  forms  of 
being;  so  that  the  professor's  alteration  is  only  a  matter  of 
phraseology  after  all.    With  regard  to  the  other  "  departments  " 
which  have  been  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  his 
discussion  of  their  various  subjects  is  always  clear  and  thoughtful. 
At  the  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  he  comes  back  very  much  to 
the  Hegelian  standpoint,  rejecting  all  mathematical  and  strictly 
deductive  "  proofs  "  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  affirming  without 
hesitation  that  the  "existence  of  the  Absolute  (or  the  '  World- 
Ground')  is  the  most  certain  of  all  philosophical  truths."    It  is 
needless  to  point  out  how  far  this  statement  takes  us  in  the  reli- 
gious reference,  or  to  dwell  upon  Professor  Ladd's  ingenious 
insistence  upon  the  self-conscious  personality  of  the  Absolute. 
These  things  involve  a  multitude  of  questions  which  are  con- 
tinually making  their  appearance  and  are  never  finally  answered. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author  lays  great— perhaps  too  great 
—Stress  on  the  fact  that  systems  which  deny  the  ethical  self- 
conscious  personality  of  the  Absolute  have  invariably  failed.  He 
closes  his  really  admirable  book  with  a  short  but  sufficient 
chapter  on  "  Tendencies  and  Schools  in  Philosophy." 

We  have  a  specific  application  of  Professor  Ladd's  search  for 
the  "  World-Ground  "  in  Mr.  John  S.  Mackeuzie's  Introduction 
to  Social  Philosophy,  the  ablest,  best-written,  and  most  attractive 
of  all  the  "  Shaw "  Lectures  that  have  been  published.  The 
central  ideas  of  his  work  are  those  of  organism  and  development. 
He  IS  no  more  content  than  Professor  Ladd  to  begin  with  in- 
dividuals, making  an  aggregate  of  them,  or  asking  them  to 
explain  themselves.  "  In  a  sense  the  structure  of  society  must 
rather  be  regarded  as  logically  prior  to  the  existence  of  an  in- 
dividual human  being."  His  definition  of  philosophy  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  American  writer,  although  he  abstains 
from  reference  to  the  particular  sciences.  With  Mr.  Mackenzie 
it  is  "  the  effort  to  attain  clear  insig:ht  into  the  meaning  of  our 
conceptions  guided  by  the  ideal  of  knowledge  as  a  completed 
system."  There  are  a  good  many  variations  upon  the  same  air 
throughout  the  volume.    "  The  faith  which  is  involved  in  philo- 


sophy is  simply  the  faith  which  is  involved  in  all  life  and 
thought — the  faith  that  things  have  a  meaning,  that  the  world  is 
a  rational  system  "  In  the  application  of  the  idea  of  organic 
unity  to  society,  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  careful  to  notice  and  meet  all 
possible  difficulties.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  the  last  word  of 
individualism  was  said  in  Hume  and  in  the  French  Revolution. 
The  prevailing  view  regarding  Society  is  that  it  is  an  organic 
whole,  and  a  whole  that  develops,  and  this  view  is  common  to 
philosophers  who  are  not  generally  agreed  upon  other  subjects. 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  distinction  between  organism  and  mechanical  or 
chemical  unity  is  very  clearly  put  :— 

A  mechanical  system  is  a  collection  of  facts  externally  related ;  it 
changes  hy  the  alteration  of  its  parts  ;  and  it  has  reference  to  an  end  which 
is  I'Utside  of  itself.  A  chemical  system  is  a  compound  of  parts  which  are 
absorbed  in  the  whole  ;  it  does  not  change  except  by  dissolution  ;  and  it 
has  no  end  to  which  it  refers.  In  an  organism,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
lations of  the  parts  are  intrinsic  ;  changes  take  place  by  an  internal  adapta- 
tion, and  its  end  forms  an  essential  element  in  its  own  nature.  We  are 
thus  led,  b}'  contrasting  an  organism  with  amechanical  and  with  achemical 
unity,  to  see  some  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  conception  of  organism 
itself.  We  see,  in  short,  that  an  organism  is  a  real  whole  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  other  kind  of  unity  is  so.  It  is  in  seipso  totus,  teres,  atgue  rotundvs. 
All  the  parts  belong  to  it  ;  they  cannot  be  altered,  so  to  Sfpeak,  without  its 
own  consent  ;  and  the  end  which  it  seeks  is  also  its  own.  It  is  a  little  uni- 
verse in  itself.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  universe  and  not  a  unit:  it  has 
parts,  and  it  does  grow,  and  it  has  an  end.  We  may  define  it,  therefore,  aa 
a  whole  whose  parts  are  intrinsically  related  to  it,  which  develops  from 
within  and  has  reference  to  an  end  which  is  involved  in  its  own  nature. 

The  aim  of  the  whole  chapter  upon  the  Social  Organism  istoshovr 
that  in  order  to  realize  his  own  true  nature  man  must  have  the 
fit  surroundings.    "  If  man  is  to  become  rational  he  must  make 
for  himself  a  rational  environment."    Mr.  Mackenzie  follows  out 
this  thought  in  the  succeeding  chapters  with  great  insight  and 
skill.    His  criticism  upon  the  Utilitarian  position  is  probably  as 
complete  and  successful  as  any  that  has  been  written.    Some  of 
the  points  are,  of  course,  familiar ;  but  even  these  are  put  so 
deftly  as  to  command  our  admiration.    The  ultimate  dualism  of 
the  theory  he  opposes  is  clearly  shown.    No  theory  can  be  accepted 
which  makes  a  distinction  between  the  good  for  the  individual 
and  the  good  for  society.    His  own  position  is  : — "  No  attainment 
of  the  ideal  of  our  rational  nature  is  conceivable,  except  by  our 
being  able  to  see  the  world  as  a  system  of  intelligent  beings  who 
are  mutually  worlds  for  each  other.  ...  It  is  only  in  the  lives 
of  other  human  beings  that  we  find  a  world  in  which  we  can  be 
at  home."    The  author's  remarks  upon  Individualism  are  short, 
but  to  the  point ;  while  his  lengthy  discussion  of  Socialism  in  all 
its  aspects  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  long.    The  ideal  which  he  would 
set  before  society  is  once  more  "  organic."    It  must  to  some  ex- 
tent include  individualism,  socialism,  and  aristocratic  rule.  At 
first  sight  we  are  inclined  to  say,  with  the  Scottish  Regent,  that 
this  is  "a  devout  imagination,"  and  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 
But  the  more  carefully  we  examine  the  ideal  set  before  us  of 
constant  and  patient  progress  of  the  individual  within  and  for 
society,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  see  that  it  may  always  be 
realizing  in  our  lives,  though  never  realized.    Probably  the  sixth 
cliapter  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  work  is  the  weakest.    But  that  was 
inevitable  ;  for  the  attempt  even  to  hint  a  solution  for  some  of 
our  most  difficult  social  problems  in  a  few  pages  could  scarcely 
be  successful.    It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  call  in  question 
his  introduction  of  State  control  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
industrial  community.    No  doubt  his  State  would  act  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  Plato's  philosopher ;  but  a  Parliamentary- 
majority  is  as  far  removed  from  that  imaginary  being  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.    Although  the  tendency  of  the  last  twenty 
years  in  Great  Britain  has  been  in  the  direction  indicated,  we 
shall  probably  have  a  reaction  to  the  extreme  of  individualism 
ere  long.    Mr.  Mackenzie  himself  does  not  write  too  favourably 
of  the  majority  vote.    What  he  desires  is  Democracy  "tempered 
vi'ith  culture."    "It  is  becoming  more  possible  to  have  combina- 
tions of  men,  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  any  particular 
kind  of  action,  but  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  as  to  what  kind 
of  action  is  best."    These  may  be  mere  "imaginations"  of  a  young^ 
and  ardent  writer ;  but  at  any  rate  they  are  the  outcome  of  a 
healthy  and  "  devout  "  optimism. 


JOHN  WESLEY.* 

AFTER  the  mass  of  semi-idolatrous  speech-making  in  praise 
of  Wesley,  and  the  huger  mass  of  wholly  idolatrous 
speech-making  in  praise  of  Wesleyanism,  which  macle  the  recent 
Wesley  Centenary  "  so  distressful  to  sober  folk,  it  is  refreshing 
to  turn  to  Canon  Overton's  staid  and  rational  little  book.  Its 
author  may  truly  be  said  to  possess,  beyond  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, both  the  outward  and  inward  call  to  take  "Wesley's 
biography  upon  himself.  As  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  he  is  "  a 
native  of  the  same  county,  a  member  of  the  same  University,  on 
the  foundation  of  the  same  College  in  that  University,  a  priest  of 
the  same  Church,  a  dweller  in  the  same  house,  and  a,  worker  in 
the  same  parish."  To  all  these  outward  advantages — which 
might  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  another — he  can  add  a  title  of 
greater  value  and  more  peculiarly  his  own— namely,  that  he  has 
notably  been  "  a  student  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  Church 
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life  of  the  century  in  whicli  John  AVesley  was  so  prominent  a 
figure."  His  earlier  writiiif^s  have  given  proof  tliat  there  is  no 
other  man  in  England,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  Mr.  Abbey,  who  has  equally  furnished  himself  for  the 
task.  Much  as  we  owe  to  the  sectarian  biographers  of  Wesley, 
especially  to  the  laborious  and  candid  Mr.  Tyerman,  we  do 
them  no  injustice  when  we  say  tliat  they  are  compelled  by  the 
bias  of  their  position  to  care  first  for  "VVesleyanism,  and  secondly 
for  Wesley.  Their  subordination  of  Wesley  to  Wesleyanism, 
as  the  less  to  the  greater,  ap])ear9  in  Mr.  Tyerman's  prepos- 
terous question  in  his  first  chapter,  "  Is  it  not  a  truth  that 
Methodism  is  the  greatest  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?  "  And  it  appears  again  in  Dr.  Rigg's  arithmetical  boast 
at  the  end  of  his  C/iurc/imans/ii'p  of  John  Wesley,  that  "  Method- 
ism has  already  a  vaster  host  of  adherents  than  Anglican 
Episcopacy."  The  Church  of  England  has  never  pretended  nor 
desired  to  be  an  internationalist  sect.  Her  protest  against  the 
internationalist  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  who  said  "  The  world 
is  my  diocese"  is  the  great  turning  point  in  her  long  history,  and 
the  maintenance  of  her  nationality  against  religious  Ci^sarism  and 
religious  sectarianism  is  her  strength  and  glory.  The  position  of 
Canon  Overton,  as  the  parson  of  a  parish,  necessarily  liberates 
him  from  that  idolatry  of  size  and  noise,  bigness  and  clamour, 
■which  seems  to  be  the  besetting  temptation  of  the  Methodist 
family  of  sects,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  the  idolatry  of 
smallness  and  selectness  was  the  temptation  of  the  Puritan 
sects. 

Cajion  Overton  does  not  come  behind  any  Methodist  in  his  love 
and  reverence  for  John  AVesley.  But  the  extraordinary  greatness 
of  Wesley,  and  the  debt  which  all  English  Christianity  owes  to 
bim,  are  not  things  which  need  in  our  day  to  be  preached  to  an 
unbelieving  world.  The  tendency  amongst  Agnostic  men  and 
women  of  letters,  as  well  as  among  religious  orators,  is  rather  to 
exaggerate  than  underrate  Wesley's  glory  and  Wesley's  miracles. 
Though  Wesley  himself  did  what  he  could  to  protect  his  memory 
against  what  he  called  "vili!  panegyric,"  there  is  no  saint  whose 
canonisation  so  much  needs  to  be  qualified  by  the  wholesome  and 
rational  interference  of  the  admcafus  diaholi.  His  faith  and 
wonderful  works  are  now  too  surely  settled  for  any  such  official  to 
succeed  in  erasing  his  noble  name  from  the  calendar.  Yet  the 
necessities  of  the  sects  which  have  taken  his  name  upon  them, 
and  claim  to  be  exclusively  his  heirs,  have  driven  them  in  their 
sectarian  glorification  of  Wesley  and  Wesleyanism  (as  Keble  said 
of  Carlyle's  glorification  of  Cromwell  and  Puritanism)  to  "  black- 
wash  "  a  very  great  company  of  contemporary  saints,  and  at  most 
the  whole  episcopate  and  priesthood  of  the  Church  to  which 
Wesley  belonged. 

The  Wesleyan  sects  are  not  so  much  the  children  of  Wesley  as 
they  are  the  children  of  the  separatist  section  of  his  lay-preachers, 
whom  Charles  Wesley  described  in  1756  as  "  my  brother's  violent 
counsellors."  The  "  sweet  singer  of  Methodism,"  whom  the  heirs 
of  this  party  amongst  the  lay-preachers  now  claim  as  their  own, 
told  Samuel  Walker  of  Truro  that  he  was  "the  object  both  of 
their  fear  and  hate.  The  restless  pains  of  bad  men  to  thrust  me 
out  of  Methodism,"  he  added,  "seem  a  plain  argument  for  my 
continuing  with  them."  He  stayed,  in  his  own  words,  "  not  so 
much  to  do  good,  as  to  prevent  evil."  What  Charles  Wesley 
regarded  as  "  evil  — the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from 
the  Church  of  England — the  Wesleyaiis  are  now  obligred  by 
their  position  to  uphold  as  the  greatest  possible  "good."  To 
maintain  this  position  they  adopt  as  their  most  sacred  legends 
and  traditions  the  whole  body  of  libels  and  calumnies  which 
were  heaped  by  those  whom  Charles  Wesley  called  "  bad 
men "  upon  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  time.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent habit  of  the  idolater  to  justify  his  violation  of  the  First 
and  Second  Commandments  by  a  reckless  violation  of  the 
Ninth.  The  heirs  of  the  lay-preachers  who  were  eager  for  schism 
attempt  to  exalt  Wesley  and  his  preachers  by  adopting  and 
exaggerating  all  the  malicious  and  Pharisaical  utterances  of  the 
preachers  about  the  insufficiency  of  the  parish  clergy  and  the 
immorality  of  their  flocks.  Dr.  Fairbairn,  in  his  centenary 
eulogy  of  AVesley,  flattered  the  heirs  of  the  lay-preachers  by 
going  further  than  their  fathers,  and  further  even  than  them- 
selves. "  How  the  clergy  of  the  day  were  esteemed,  and  what 
many  of  them  were,"  said  he,  "  Henry  Fielding  bears  witness.  In 
I'om  Jones  we  see,"  &c.  To  which  it  is  sufiicient  to  reply,  "  How 
the  Dissenting  ministers  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  esteemed, 
and  what  many  of  them  were,  Charles  Dickens  bears  witness.  In 
the  Pickwick  Papers  we  see  Stiggins,"  &c.  All  men  of  charity 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  Canon  Overton's  exhaustive  studies  of 
the  period  have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion  which  has  forced 
itself  upon  all  men  of  research  free  from  "  Evangelical "  or 
"  Methodist  "  prejudice,  and  not  afraid  to  subject  the  idolized  Snf/e 
of  Exeter  Hall  to  rational  criticism.  "  The  eighteenth  century 
clergy  were  not,  as  a  body,  irreligious  men,"  says  Canon  Overton. 
"  Their  religion,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  real ;  and  there  was  a  robust 
manliness  about  them  which,  though  it  sometimes  degenerated 
into  coarseness,  might  yet  teach  some  useful  lessons  to  the  present 
age."  He  makes  this  statement,  as  he  adds,  "most  deliberately, 
after  long  study,  not  of  secondhand,  but  of  original,  sources." 
But  we  doubt  whether  he  does  full  justice  to  the  attitude  of  such 
Bishops  as  Warburton,  Lavington,  or  Smallbroke  towards  the 
Methodists.  Was  it  not  the  fit  action  of  a  father  in  God  to  stand 
up  for  the  publicans  against  the  Pharisees,  and  to  defend  the 
■dear  common  Christian  folk  in  the  parishes,  as  Bishop  Warburton 
did  when  he  asked  the  Methodists,  "  What  higher  provocation  is 


there  to  resentment  than  a  separation  which  implies  a  charge  of 
moral  or  spiritual  unworthiness  in  the  body  left  ?  "  The  hard, 
dry  common-sense  of  the  sa-culum  rationalisticiun,  of  which  the 
Bishop  had  so  large  a  share,  showed  him  that  the  wrangling  lay- 
preachers,  always  hot  upon  some  controversy,  were  not  so  very 
much  better  than  the  vulgar  christened  folk  as  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be.  He  thought  them  defective,  as  he  said,  in 
"  that  peaceable  wisdom  which  comes  from  above."  An  Evan- 
gelical clergyman  who  had  no  sympathy  with  such  prelates  as 
Warburton  and  Smallbroke — Edwin  Sidney,  the  biographer  of 
Rowland  Hill — observed  that  as  soon  as  Wesley  gave  his  sanction 
to  lay-preaching  ambitious  men  "  crowded  to  him  in  swarms. 
He  had  no  power  to  make  a  judicious  selection,  for  it  was  evident 
that  those  whom  he  rejected  would  not  be  silenced."  Wesley 
drew  a  distinction  between  his  "  permission  "  and  "  appointment  " 
of  lay-preachers.  But  the  worst  of  these  men,  as  in  the  Puritan 
turmoil  of  the  foregoing  century,  fancied  themselves  to  be  the 
most  "  gifted."  These  men  did  not,  or  would  not,  '■  distinguish 
betwixt  grace  and  humour,"  said  Thomas  Green,  the  observant 
Vicar  of  Wymeswould,  in  1755.  "Finding  that  they  have  a 
flow  of  words  at  command,  they  weakly  conclude  that  they  have 
this  faculty  as  an  immediate  gift  from  God."  It  was  a  curious 
irony  that  the  two  first  of  Wesley's  lay-preachers,  in  whose 
interest  he  opposed  the  clergy  who  sympathized  with  his 
reforming  zeal,  Maxfield  and  Cenwick,  ultimately  separated  from 
Wesley  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  Church.  He  tried  his  best 
to  give  them  an  ecclesiastical  character — Hrst,  by  his  application 
to  the  fugitive  Greek  Bishop  Erasmus,  and  ultimately  by  his 
desperate  conjecture,  that  if  Lord  King's  identification  of  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  true,  he  must  himself  be  a  bishop.  On  this 
hypothesis,  in  his  old  age,  he  committed  the  childish  absurdity  of 
consecrating  Dr.  Coke  to  an  episcopate.  But  as  Dr.  Coke  was  a 
priest,  and  as  such  had  a  complete  religious  equality  with 
Wesley,  he  must  have  been  already  as  real  a  bishop  (on  Lord 
King's  theory)  as  Wesley  was,  and  so  was  in  no  more  need  of  an 
episcopal  consecration  than  Wesley  was.  Unless  Wesley  deluded 
himself  that  he  was  an  apostle,  and  Coke  flattered  him  in  the 
delusion,  Coke  had  the  same  title  to  consecrate  Wesley  as 
Wesley  had  to  consecrate  him. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  any  religious  movement  which 
carries  its  divergence  from  the  Church  to  the  extreme  point  of 
separation  unless  account  is  taken  of  the  early  appearance  of  the 
two  contrary  directions  within  it.  John  Wesley  is  now  claimed, 
with  equally  profuse  exhibition  of  documentary  proofs,  by  English 
Churchmen  and  by  the  various  Wesleyan  sects.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  both  these  directions,  contrary  as  they  are, 
existed  in  Wesley  himself,  and  that  at  one  time  it  was  his  loyal 
Churchly  tendency,  and  at  another  time  his  individualist  sectarian 
tendency,  which  coloured  his  doctrine  and  shaped  his  action.  He 
was  too  logical  a  thinker  to  be  blind  to  the  difticulty  of  re- 
conciling the  adverse  forces  united  for  the  time  under  his 
autocratic  command.  But  he  was  always  a  general  first,  and  a 
thinker  afterwards,  or  at  least  he  restricted  his  thinking  to 
the  opportunist  necessities  of  his  generalship.  He  satisfied  him- 
self with  the  wide  generalization  that  souls  were  perishing,  and 
that  his  first  obligation  was  to  use  his  imperial  power,  his  preachers, 
and  his  societies  for  their  rescue.  His  strong  individuality  held 
down  the  divergent  tendencies  within  Methodism  by  sheer  force 
in  a  state  of  truce  ;  and  so  long  as  he  lived  he  was  able  by  his 
autocratic  will,  and  by  the  admiring  devotion  of  his  adherents  to 
himself,  to  hold  them  back  from  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
road  into  which  be  had  led  them.  It  was  not  by  kindling  in  them 
a  natural  affection  to  the  Church  as  the  mother  of  us  all,  but  by 
their  affection  and  obedience  to  himself  as  their  particular  father, 
that  he  trusted  to  retain  the  Methodists  within  the  English 
Church  after  his  own  death.  "  I  live  and  die  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  none  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice 
will  ever  separate  from  it."  Nevertheless,  every  speech  and  every 
sermon  delivered  at  the  recent  "  Wesley  Centenary  "  was  instinct 
with  the  most  bitter  and  uncharitable  hatred  to  the  Church  of 
England. 

Wesley,  like  other  grand  old  men,  had  to  pay  the  usual  penal- 
ties of  autocratic  leadership.  He  could  only  secure  obedience  to 
himself  by  some  degree  of  concession  to  the  lusts  and  prejudices 
of  his  agents.  He  was  goaded  and  persecuted  by  the  bigotry  and 
vanity  of  "  the  Nonconformist  conscience  "  in  those  "  sycophants, 
by  one  or  other  of  whom,  in  his  latter  days,"  as  John  Hampson 
regretfully  complained,  "  Mr.  Wesley  was  perpetually  besieged." 
He  anticipated  in  his  experience  the  melancholy  confession  of 
Ledru  Rollin  : — "  I  must  follow  them,  because  I  am  their  leader." 
Canon  Overton  states  the  relation  of  the  leader  to  the  led  with 
considerate  tenderness,  by  saying  that  "  though  John  Wesley 
ruled  his  societies  with  absolute  sway,  he  was  himself  singularly 
liable  to  be  swayed  by  those  in  whom  he  had  confidence."  But 
it  is  unjust  to  shift  oft"  the  whole  guilt  of  separation  from  Wesley's 
shoulders  and  cast  it  upon  the  vanity,  quarrelsomeness,  and 
rebellion  of  some  of  his  lay-preachers.  When  the  admiring  crowd 
of  his  followers  proclaimed  him  as  their  prophet,  and  wanted  to 
take  him  by  force  and  make  him  a  king,  or  provoke  him  to 
constitute  a  sectarian  kingdom  of  John  Wesley  over  against  the 
existing  and  actual  Church  already  established  in  the  nation  and 
the  parishes,  Wesley  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  prophetic  foresight 
and  the  strength  to  follow  the  supreme  example  of  leaders.  He 
would  not  "  depart  again  into  the  mountain  himself  alone."  He  tem- 
porised ;  he  "  gave  way  to  expediency,"  as  Walker  of  Truro  said. 
"  The  preachers  are  too  strong  for  me,"  cried  he.    If  he  sometimes 
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upbraided  them  for  their  "  railing  at  the  Church  "  ( 1 7  5 1 ) ;  if  he  some- 
times declared  that  it  "would  be  a  siu  "  to  separate  from  the 
Church  (1756) :  if  he  said,  "  Be  Church  of  England  men  still,  do 
not  cast  away  the  peculiar  glory  which  God  hath  put  upon  you, 
and  frustrate  the  design  of  Providence,  the  very  end  for  which 
God  raised  you  up  "(1758,  and  again  in  1790);  yet  surely  ac- 
count must  also  be  taken  of  his  many  contrary  sayings,  and  of 
his  still  more  contrary  actions,  in  the  direction  towards  schism. 
The  division  of  his  preachers  and  his  societies  into  two  parties, 
a  Churchly  and  a  sectarian,  already  existed  in  germ  in  his  own 
individual  doctrine  and  actions.  Ever  since  his  "  conversion," 
and  his  odd  attribution  of  German  national  Gemiithlichheit  to 
heavenly  grace,  he  had  been  inwardly  dividing  himself  into 
Canon  Hocliin's  John  Wesley  the  Churchman,  and  Dr.  Rigg's 
John  Wesley  the  Wesleyan.  The  correspondence  of  the  devoted 
parish  priest,  Samuel  Walker  of  Truro,  with  the  Wesleys  in 
those  critical  years  of  the  Methodist  movement  1755  and  1.756, 
fills  up  a  missing  link  in  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
schism.  Had  he  not  already  planted  the  anti-social  seed  of 
separation  in  the  English  parishes  by  implicitly  claiming  any 
parish  into  which  he  sent  his  lay-preachers  as  a  mere  subdi- 
vision of  his  own  individualist  papacy  ? — "  the  world  is  my 
parish."  This  pontifical  claim  of  John  Wesley  to  an  extra- 
ordinary place  and  office  in  contemporary  Christianity,  which  at 
first  was  mere  rhetoric,  was  afterwards  perverted  into  logic. 
When,  therefore,  he  and  his  lay-pr»achers  asked,  "  Shall  we 
separate  from  the  Church  of  England  'f "  they  ought  rather 
to  have  asked,  as  Samuel  Walker  wrote  in  1756,  "Shall 
we  make  the  separation  we  have  begun  a  separation  in  all 
forms?"  The  starting  of  "raw,  disqualified,  and  sadly  mis- 
behaved" lay-preachers,  as  the  Evangelical  parish-priest  of  Truro 
thought  many  of  them  to  be,  was  already  "  a  separation  in 
part,  inasmuch  as  it  offends  against  one  of  the  greatest  ends  of 
our  Church  establishment."  Wesley  could  scarcely  expect  that 
every  zealous  clergyman  would  take  the  lay-preachers  by  the 
hand.  "  The  most  he  can  do,"  said  Walker,  "  is  not  to  forbid 
them.  And  so  there  must  be  two  disunited  ministrations  of  the 
Word  in  the  same  place  by  people  who  yet  do  call  themselves  of 
the  Church  of  England."  So  long  as  t  ho  lay-preachers  owned  no 
authority  above  them  except  John  Wesley,  and  had  no  com- 
mission except  from  him,  "  Wesley  and  the  Methodists,"  said 
Walker,  "will  live  on  the  brink  of  a  perfect  separation.  And 
there  will  never  be  wanting  those  among  you  who  are  calling  out 
for  it."  Writing  to  Charles  Wesley  before  the  Conference, 
Walker  said  : — "  It  is  evident  that  he  (John)  is  not  easy  in  his  own 
mind  under  the  present  irregularity,  and  so  sees  the  necessity  of 
either  laying  the  preachers  aside  or  making  them  a  separate 
Church.  While  on  the  one  hand  his  conscience  will  not  digest 
a  separation,  on  the  other,  he  had  too  great  a  hand  in  setting  the 
preachers  up  to  think  of  pulling  them  down."  lie,  like  Charles 
Wesley,  saw  that  "  the  forward  movement,"  as  it  is  now  called  by 
the  heirs  of  these  lay-preachers,  was  at  the  root  of  the  violation 
of  neighbourly  unity  and  charity.  "  There  is  much  to  be  undone, 
especially  the  forwardness  of  an  untroubled  spirit  among  the 
preachers,  who,  however  highly  they  think  of  themselves,  are  but 
poor  judges  of  what  they  are  called  to  confer  upon,  and  will  make 
a  sorry  figure  at  the  head  of  a  separation,  should  they  obtain  it." 
Samuel  Walker  was  not  so  wonderful  a  man  as  Wesley  was  ;  but 
the  event  has  proved  him  to  be  a  better  seer,  and  that  the  strength 
of  English  religion  lay  then,  as  it  always  must  lie,  in  the  quiet  in 
the  land. 


ARTHUR  MACMURROUGH  KAVAXAGH.* 

NE\  ER,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  more  striking  subject  for 
a  biography  than  Arthur  Kavanagh.  Fortune  had  given 
him  so  much  that  he  might  well  have  resented  the  spite  which 
had  cursed  so  many  blessings.  lie  had  high  birth  and  an  easy 
fortune,  no  ordinary  power  of  mind,  a  fine  face,  and  a  magnificent 
torso.  His  manners  were  singularly  winning,  and  he  had  rare 
conversational  gilts.  Eut  malicious  Fortune  had  denied  him 
legs  and  arms  ;  he  was  more  than  deformed.  Most  men  in  his 
circumstances  would  have  turned  to  misanthropy,  or  at  least 
have  resigned  themselves  to  sullen  and  murmuring  iuaction. 
Highly  gifted,  and  consequently  sensitive  as  he  must  have  been,  he 
might  have  naturally  shrunk  from  vulgar  ridicule.  But  Kavanagh 
had  courage  of  the  highest  kind,  as  well  as  indomitable  and 
inexhaustible  mental  and  physical  energy.  He  never  showed  his 
courage  more  than  in  mixing  manfully  with  his  fellow-men, 
and  putting  himself  forward  in  public  affairs.  In  fact,  he  seems 
to  have  resolved  from  the  first  that  he  should  strive  to  act 
like  other  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  Mrs.  Steele's 
interesting  biography  she  does  not  explain  how  Kavanagh  over- 
came to  so  wonderful  an  extent  his  abnormal  physical  defects. 
Perhaps  she  hesitated  as  to  touching  what  the  surviving  members 
of  the  family  may  have  felt  to  be  a  sore  or  delicate  .<^ubject. 
Happily  the  explanations  are  given  by  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
Blackicood  for  March,  who  must  evidently  have  known  Kavanagh 
well.  He  not  only  delighted  but  excelled  in  shooting,  and  he 
was  devoted  to  hunting  and  yachting.    As  a  rider,  indeed,  he 
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carried  courage  to  foolhardiness,  and  we  believe  that  the  members 
of  the  County  Hunt  finally  protested  against  his  appearance  in 
the  field.  Not  that  they  were  not  delighted  to  see  him  there, 
but,  as  he  was  strapped  to  his  saddle  and  absolutely  helpless,  they 
were  always  apprehensive  of  a  fatal  accident.  It  helped  to  make 
a  hard  life  easy  to  him  that  he  was  blessed  with  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  an  Irishman,  and  a  steady  flow  of  animal  spirits.  A 
relative  who  gives  her  impressions  of  his  early  boyhood  declares 
that  he  was  always  one  of  the  merriest  of  companions  ;  and  Mrs. 
Steele  says  his  cheerfulness  never  failed  till  he  had  been  broken 
down  by  ingratitude,  disappointments,  and  ill-health. 

Kavanagh  was  born  a  younger  son,  and  it  might  be  curious  to 
speculate  how  he  would  have  turned  out  had  he  been  left  in  that 
position,  and  with  very  moderate  means.  As  it  was,  through  the 
deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers,  he  succeeded  early  to  the 
family  estates,  which  were  large,  though  somewhat  embarrassed. 
Thenceforth  he  had  an  assured  place  in  society,  and  a  sufliciency 
of  money.  The  one  and  the  other  were  invaluable  to  a  man 
afflicted  as  he  was,  for  they  opened  up  to  him  an  active  public 
career,  and  enabled  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  openings.  His 
education  had  been  peculiar,  but  eminently  practical  and  service- 
able. Sending  the  little  cripple  tc  a  public  school  was  out  of  the 
question,  but  en  revanc/te  he  had  travelled  far  and  wide.  His 
early  letters  from  Egypt  were  those  of  a  bright  and  healthy  boy, 
full  of  the  sport,  the  social  humour,  and  the  scenery ;  they  show 
at  the  same  time  the  literary  instincts  and  easy  style  which 
he  turned  afterwards  to  excellent  account.  When  he  came 
back  in  his  seventeenth  year,  we  hear  of  feats  on  horseback 
in  the  old  deer-park  at  Borris  which  remind  us  of  those  or 
Lever's  "  Charles  O'Malley."  Once  when  he  had  come  to  grief 
at  the  formidable  wall,  he  was  found  lying  insensible  under 
his  horse,  strapped  as  he  was  to  the  saddle.  That  was  the 
time  of  Smith  O'Brien's  rebellion.  The  cripple  of  Borris  volun- 
teered himself  for  scout  duty,  and  would  ride  out  after  dark 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  "  inniray."  Once  the  mounted 
patriots  saw  him  and  gave  cha.se  ;  but  Kavanagh,  crossing 
country  on  his  favourite  hunter,  soon  distanced  his  pursuers. 
Shortly  after  that  he  accompanied  his  elder  brother  on  a  tour 
through  Central  Asia,  Persia,  and  India.  The  journals  and 
letters  relating  his  varied  experiences  are  interesting  and  ex- 
citing; but  what  strikes  us  most  is  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which 
he  assumes  that  he  is  physically  equipped  like  other  people. 
When  he  talks  of  tramps  through  the  jungles,  we  are  inclined  to 
forget  that  he  tramped  on  the  four  legs  of  a  shooting-pony. 
And  when  he  goes  out  tisrer-shooting,  even  though  elevated  on  an 
elephant,  we  ought  to  recollect  that  he  must  have  been  tied 
hard  and  fast  into  the  howdah,  and  absolutely  helpless  if 
the  tiger  made  a  spring.  As  for  hardships,  he  rather  revelled 
in  them.  He  shakes  himself  and  wakes  up  all  the  fresher  of  a 
morning  when  covered  with  a  single  blanket  and  with  snow  an 
inch  thick;  and,  although  he  could  not  dismount  to  stretch  his 
legs,  he  congratulates  himself  on  keeping  the  vital  spark  alive 
when  lacing  a  blizzard,  driving  sleet  and  hail.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  exceeded,  but  he  took  his 
liquor  like  a  good  old  Irish  gentleman,  which  is  synonymous  with 
strong  proclivities  to  good-fellowship.  Once  in  Persia,  when  in  a 
singularly  lamentable  situation,  he  says,  "  Getting  two  bottles  of 
port  and  one  of  arrack,  we  drank  deep  healths  to  our  friends  at 
home,  wishing  that  they  might  never  find  themselves  in  such  a 
plight." 

His  succession  to  the  extensive  family  estates  in  1854  opened 
to  him  new  prospects  and  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness.  He 
had  married  his  cousin  the  year  before,  and  now  he  settled  down 
as  the  squire  at  Borris.  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
friends,  tenants,  and  dispassionate  political  opponents,  there  never 
was  a  better,  more  judicious,  or  more  generous  landlord.  He  not 
only  attended  to  the  material  comforts  of  his  dependents,  but 
sought  to  teach  them  to  appreciate  the  graces  of  life.  He  is  said 
to  have  made  the  villages  he  owned  the  prettiest  and  most 
ornamental  in  Ireland.  And  at  that  time,  before  organized 
agitation  and  emissaries  of  the  Land  League  had  troubled  the 
land,  he  was  regarded  with  universal  respect  and  affection.  The 
proof  was,  that  by  universal  consent  he  administered  a  rude  and 
summary  patriarchal  justice.  There  was  a  venerable  spreading 
tree  in  the  courtyard  of  his  mansion;  thither  he  used  to  adjourn 
after  breakfast,  cigar  in  mouth,  and  seat  himself,  like  an  Oriental 
Cadi  or  the  Civilian  of  the  older  Indian  school  who  used  to  drive 
his  spear  into  the  ground  near  a  village  as  a  sign  that  the  tribunal 
was  set  up  there,  when  he  had  been  breathing  himself  and  his 
horse  in  a  morning  gallop  after  the  wild  boar.  Kavanagh  not 
only  administered  justice,  but  was  consulted  on  the  more  deli- 
cate questions  of  love  and  marriage.  His  tenants  styled  him 
the  "  Father  Confessor,"  and  often  paid  him  the  worse  than 
barren  compliment  of  bequeathing  sons  and  daughters  to  his 
guardianship.  Public  honours  were  rather  thrust  upon  him  than 
courted,  although  he  was  willing  enough  to  accept  them.  First 
he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Poor-Law  Board  at  New  Ross — a 
town  which  is  the  centre  and  capital  of  what  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  disafi'ected  districts  in  South-lilastern  Ireland — ■ 
and  then  he  was  sent  to  Parliament  as  member  for  County 
Carlow.  It  was  admitted  by  common  consent  that  he  filled 
that  position  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  that  he  had  done 
Ireland  admirable  service  as  a  clear-headed,  sagacious  patriot. 
His  maiden  speech  in  the  House  was  a  marked  success;  it  was 
upon  the  Amendment  of  the  Irish  Poor-Law,  a  subject  on  which 
he  was  thoroughly  well  informed.    Subsequently  he  was  always 
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listened  to  witli  respect,  as  he  was  consulted  on  Irish  affairs  by 
the  chiefs  of  his  party.  He  had  thrown  himself  lieart  and 
soul  into  politics,  and  had  the  double  satisfaction  of  gratifying 
liis  ambition  and  feeling  that  he  was  doing  useful  work.  The 
disappointment,  then,  was  doubly  bitter  when  his  constituents 
rejected  liim  at  the  election  of  1880.  Mrs.  Steele  says,  and  it  is 
consistent  with  all  we  know  of  him,  that  what  touched  him  most 
deeply  was  the  ingratitude  of  the  men  he  had  consistently  be- 
friended and  who  had  always  been  loud  in  their  protestations  of 
attachment.  Most  of  his  own  tenants  had  promised  to  support 
him — of  course,  they  bad  been  free  to  act  as  they  pleased — but 
he  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  more  than  lifty  redeemed 
their  pledges.  He  saw  the  hills  about  Borris  blazing  with  bon- 
fires to  celebrate  the  victory  of  his  rival,  rejoicings  which  were 
certainly  in  vile  taste,  even  if  the  majority  had  voted  according 
to  their  consciences.  His  faith  in  human  nature  was  shaken ; 
after  that  he  felt  that  few  of  his  neighbours  were  to  be 
trusted,  and  the  rest  of  his  existence  was  embittered.  J3ut, 
though  shelved  so  far  as  public  politics  were  concerned,  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  sulk  or  to  withdraw  from  active  exertion. 
He  became  the  extra-Parliamentary  champion  of  the  rights  of 
property  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  commanding  position  he  asserted 
in  the  League  of  the  Landlords  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
his  exceptional  abilities.  No  man  was  more  detested  by  the 
Land  Leaguers,  nor  with  better  reason.  It  was  he  who  is 
understood  to  have  devised  the  system  by  which  they  were 
countered  and  checkmated  in  the  devices  which  were  to  bring  all 
the  landowners  on  their  knees  by  making  distraint  or  eviction 
illusory.  Some  of  the  succinct,  but  carefully  studied,  State 
papers  he  left  behind  are  models  of  sagacity  and  foresight.  As, 
for  example,  long  before  stress  of  circumstances  brought  it  about, 
he  had  foreseen  and  recommended  the  coalition  of  Conservatives 
and  reasonable  Liberals  against  the  parties  proposing  to  legislate 
for  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire.  Discredited  and  rejected 
by  those  who  had  best  reason  to  appreciate  him,  his  character 
had  never  stood  higher  with  thoughtful  men  than  when  he  died 
on  the  Christmas  Day  of  1889,  after  three  years  of  suffering  and 
depression,  endured  with  characteristic  resolution. 


PERICLES.* 

HISTORY,  like  Nature,  is  profoundly  immoral,  or  rather  un- 
moral. This  is  the  lesson  of  Mr.  Abbott's  P<>?-icto,  a  volume 
in  a  series  called  "  The  Heroes  of  the  Nations."  Pericles,  as  Mr. 
Abbott  says, "  destroyed  a  form  of  government  under  whicli  his  city 
attained  to  the  height  of  lier  prosperity,  and  he  plunged  her  into 
a  hopeless  and  demoralizing  war.  These  are  not  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  great  statesman."  Pericles,  in  fact,  ruined  Athens 
and  the  Athenians ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  Pericles,  the  art  and 
literature  of  Athens  might  never  have  been  a  possession  for  all 
time.  We  all,  till  we  forget  Greek  and  lose  the  sense  of  beauty, 
owe  much  to  Pericles  and  Periclean  Athens.  Mr.  Abbott's  view 
agrees  with  that  of  Aristotle,  in  the  recently  discovered  tract, 
which  had  not  been  printed  when  Mr.  Abbott  was  writing. 
"  Pericles  first  paid  the  juries,  in  his  demagogic  contest  against 
the  wealth  of  Cimon,"  says  Aristotle.  What  Pericles  did  was 
this: — being  a  member,  though  a  poor  one,  of  a  noble  house,  he 
placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  a  Radical  party,  which  ruined  the 
Court  of  the  Areopagus.  He  made  the  lower  classes  into  corrupt 
and  litigious  loafers  by  his  institution  of  paid  and  permanent 
juries.  He  embroiled  Athens  with  her  allies,  by  calmly  appro- 
priating their  ship-tax  to  the  decoration  of  his  own  city.  He 
brought  Athens  into  strife  with  Sparta,  and  then  shut  the  rural 
citizens  up  within  the  walls,  fearing  a  conflict  in  the  open  field. 
He  thus  prepared  a  fit  soil  for  the  germs  of  the  plague,  and  he 
demoralized  the  agricultural  population.  He  associated  with 
a  foreign  courtesan,  whom  no  Athenian  lady  could  meet,  and  his 
chief  friends  were  an  "  advanced  "  foreign  philosophe,  Anaxagoras, 
and  a  mere  artist,  whom  no  Greek  gentleman  could  acknowledge 
as  an  equal,  one  Phidias. 

This  IS  a  pretty  severe  indictment,  but  not  word  of  it  can  be 
denied.  Pericles  paved  the  way  for  Cleon,  for  dishonesty,  litigious- 
ness,  brazen  rhetoric.  He  helped  to  shake  the  foundations  of 
religion,  while  with  money  perverted  from  its  public  purpose  he 
was  building  temples  and  giving  orders  for  statues.  It  may  be 
said,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  was  no  personal  parasite  of  the 
Demos.  He  never  cut  down  trees  in  public,  nor  lectured  in 
railway  stations.  He  had  "  a  stately  reserve,"  and  he  only  once, 
in  all  his  life,  attended  an  evening  party.  But  he  struck  heavy 
Mows  at  international  honesty,  at  religion,  at  the  family,  at  the 
strong  sobriety  and  propriety  of  antique  Athens. 

Yet,  by  the  non-moral  processes  of  history,  the  conduct  of 
Pericles  made  art  and  the  drama  possible.  We  owe  the  Par- 
thenon to  him,  and  the  Elgin  marbles,  which  we  also  owe  to  the 
Greek  Government.  To  him,  in  some  degree,  we  owe  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  drama,  and  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.  He 
made  Athens  a  splendid  despot,  a  tyrant  city,  supported  by  slave 
labour  and  the  malversation  of  the  funds  of  allies.  He  watered 
and  tended  the  city  that  was  '•  The  Rose  of  Greece  "  till  she  be- 
came a  hot-house  plant  of  brief  and  brilliant  bloom.    This  is  the 
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conclusion  to  which  Mr.  Abbott,  perhaps  unwillingly,  leads  us. 
All  these  things  are  now  part  of  accomplished  fate,  nor  can  one 
guess  whether,  had  Pericles  never  lived,  Athens  would  have 
retained  the  old  virtue  of  her  Marathonian  warriors.    It  is  not 
certain  that  she  would  have  resisted  the  many  causes  of  corrup- 
tion without  Pericles  ;  it  is  certain  that  without  him  she  could  not 
have  conferred  on  art  and  literature  all  the  benefits  which  a  tyrant 
city,  even  more  than  a  single  tyrant,  can  give.    In  elevating 
Athens  beyond  what  was  normal  and  natural  for  a  Greek  city, 
Pericles,  as  Herodotus  would  have  seen,  aroused  Nemesis  and 
prepared  her  downfall.    But  it  is  to  the  overweening  tyranny  of 
Athens,  and  to  Pericles's  high  ideal  of  what  a  city  might  be,  that 
we  owe  great  part  of  our  debt  to  Greece.    Out  of  the  strong 
came  forth  sweetness.    These  are  the  general  results  of  Mr. 
Abbott's  book,  which  is  not  only  a  treatise  on  Pericles,  but  a  very 
readable  and  attractive  history  of  Greek  affairs,  from  that  famous 
dance  of  Hippocleides  to  the  Great  Plague.     Mr.  Abbott,  we 
need  not  say,  is  a  thoroughly  well-informed  writer.     He  has 
at  his  command  the  Greek  sources,  and  the  many  German  inter- 
preters of  the  sources.    If  we  may  trust  the  new  Politeia  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  notes,  we  must  put  461  B.C.,  not  471  B.C., 
for  the  date  of  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles.    In  other  matters 
Mr.  Abbott's  work  is  little  affected  by  the  new  information. 
Through  the  very  complicated  foreign  affairs  of  Athens  he  steers 
his  course  swiftly,  easily,  and  pleasantly.    His  book  is  a  capital 
synopsis  of  a  diihcult  period.    He  might  have  warned  his  readers 
(p.  349)  that,  in  spite  of  Frere's  rendering  of  Aristophanes,  the 
Greeks  had  no  cats.    But  this  may  seem  to  many  minds  a  trivial 
anachronism.     Mr.  Abbott  is  not,  unluckily,  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  illustrations  to  his  book.     They  are  copies  of  coins, 
sketches  of  temples,  and  so  forth,  and  they  are  reproduced  by 
processes  which  do  not  succeed  in  combining  "love  of  the  beau- 
tiful with  economy."     Young  American  citizens  must  be  re- 
minded— it  is  a  book  published  in  America  as  well  as  here — that, 
in  art,  Progress  is  rather  a  failure,  and  that  the  marbles  and 
bronzes  of  Greece  cannot  really  be  reproduced  by  the  "processes"' 
of  Chicago.    The  plate  from  Dr.  Leaf's  photograph  of  Delphi  is 
less  unsatisfactory. 


THE  OXFORD  MOVEMENT.* 

IT  is  necessary,  in  considering  the  late  Dean  Church's  long- 
expected  book  on  the  so-called  Oxford  Movement,  to  make 
certain  considerable  allowances.  We  say  the  "  so-called " 
Oxford  Movement,  because  the  author  himself,  from  some  pre- 
liminary observations,  seems  in  vindicating  to  have  rather  doubted 
the  appropriateness  of  the  term,  because  no  single  man  had  more 
to  do  with  its  origin  than  Hugh  James  Rose — a  light  not  of 
Oxford  but  of  Cambridge — and  because,  though  practically  the 
whole  battle  was  fought  out  on  the  Isis,  a  certain  resentment, 
neither  unnatural  nor  illegitimate,  has  sometimes,  it  would  seem, 
been  felt  on  the  banks  of  other  rivers  at  the  touch  of  "  accapa- 
ration  "  involved  in  the  title.  We  speak  of  the  allowances, 
because  it  may  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  book  sent  to 
press,  or  even  prepared  for  press,  by  the  author.  Dean  Church 
had  had  it  set  up  for  his  own  private  satisfaction  nearly  seven 
years  ago,  had  made  large  alterations  in  part,  and  less  definite 
ones  in  other  parts,  had  written  a  preface,  and  had,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge,  settled  the  proem  and  peroration,  two  admirable 
pieces  of  that  sober,  unadorned  English  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  latest  masters.  But  his  present  anonymous  editors  are 
careful  to  state  that  even  the  apparently  revised  proofs  are  only 
"as  far  as  can  be  judged"  completely  revised;  and  we  have 
ourselves  noticed  in  these  very  papers  a  few  cases  of  present 
tenses  and  other  things  which  we  do  not  think  the  Dean  would 
have  left  as  final. 

Yet  after  these  allowances  are  made  a  certain  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment— of  that  chastening  disappointment  which  had  all 
along  known  its  doom — may  be  felt  with  the  book.  Its  form  is 
a  little  unfortunate  to  begin  with,  being  less  that  of  a  regular 
history  than  that  of  a  succession  of  mainly  personal  sketches. 
In  part  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  in 
part  it  may  be  adduced  to  explain  why  the  Dean  never  did  that 
"  great  book  "  on  something  which  his  admirers  used  to  demand. 
But  in  part,  also,  we  think  it  had  a  semi-accidental  and 
particular  origin  not  hard  to  understand.  The  date  at  which 
these  sketches  were  written,  their  tone,  and  some  covert  but 
easily  intelligible  hints  in  them,  seem  to  us  to  show  beyond 
doubt  that  Mr.  Mozley's  Reminiscences  were  the  exciting  cause. 
Now  in  that  extremely  amusing  but  almost  maddeningly  de- 
sultory book  (which  in  parts  is  a  mere  dust -bin  and  waste- 
heap  of  odds  and  ends),  one  of  the  few  things  which  pre- 
serve the  reader  from  howling  idiocy  in  a  sort  of  blizzard  of 
scraps  is  the  author's  occasional,  though  not  invariable,  habit  of 
grouping  his  reminiscences  of  the  same  person  into  a  sort  of 
portrait.  Dean  Church  followed  this,  and  thus  we  have  entire 
chapters  devoted  nominatim  to  Keble,  Ilurrell  Froude,  Isaac 
Williams,  Charles  Marriott,  and  W.  G.  Ward,  durmg  most  of 
which  chapters  the  "  Movement"  ceases  to  be  a  movement  at  all, 
and  becomes  a  standstill.  These  chapters  are  in  themselves  very 
interesting.    Some  may,  indeed,  doubt  w^hether  the  quaint  and 
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in  Australia — or  the  divine  and  human  names  "  may  have  become 
identical  in  sound  owing  to  an  accident  of  speech."  The  god 
Arthur  "  would  probably  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  Culture 
Hero."  Culture  heroes  are  the  mythical  persons  who  introduce 
the  arts,  as  Prometheus,  Yehl,  Maui,  in  Greece,  America,  New 
Zealand.  We  much  doubt  if  they  have,  as  a  rule,  any  connexion 
with  the  Sun.  There  is,  we  think,  nothing  of  the  culture  hero 
in  Arthur.  The  institution  of  the  Round  Table  is  not  to  the 
point ;  if  he  really  led  expeditions  to  Hades,  so  did  Odysseus,  and 
men  now  or  lately  living  in  New  Caledonia,  like  the  Aztec 
Princess  of  Cortes's  time,  are  said  to  have  made  the  same  journey. 
Wainamoinen,  the  Finnish  culture  hero,  visited  Hades,  but 
every  one  who  visits  Hades  is  not  a  culture  hero.  Is  Lycurgus 
a  culture  hero,  because  he,  like  Arthur,  introduced  a  common 
table?  Perhaps  he  is,  but  no  one  says  that  Arthur  brought  in 
any  of  the  arts,  like  Maui  and  Prometheus.  And  what, 
in  the  name  of  the  Cymmrodorion,  has  the  Round  Table  to  do 
with  the  feast  of  the  gods  among  the  Ethiopians  ?  There  are 
tables  and  tables.  To  hint  that  Arthur's  Scottish  campaign  is 
equivalent  to  a  visit  to  Hades  is  not  the  way  to  conciliate  the 
Scots!  In  an  argument  on  this  matter  (p.  ii),  Mr.  Rhys's 
grammar  is  difficult,  nor  are  we  persuaded  that  the  ro- 
mantic account  of  Arthur's  subjugation  of  Western  Europe  is 
founded  on  the  mythic  invasion  by  him  of  Hades  in  the 
character  of  Culture  Hero."  It  looks  much  more  like  a  refraction 
from  the  legend  of  Charlemagne.  The  incest  of  Arthur  is  ex- 
plained as  "  owing  to  the  Culture  Hero  having  been  thrust  fore- 
most into  the  position  of  an  older  personage — that  is,  of  him, 
who,  as  the  Zeus  of  Greek  mythology,  marries  his  sister  Here." 
But  such  marriages  are  perfectly  familiar  as  old  human  institu- 
tions— for  example,  among  the  Incas,  and  in  the  Egyptian  royal 
family.  Where  all  is  guesswork,  one  guess  is  nearly  as  good  as 
another.  Mr.  Rhys  sees  this  ;  he  has  treated  Arthur  as  a  culture 
hero,  but  "  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  should,  in  fact,  rather  be 
treated,  let  us  say,  as  a  Celtic  Zeus."  On  the  whole,  he 
prefers  his  own  plan.  We  can  liardly  hope  that  such  ob- 
scure problems  will  ever  be  settled,  nor  do  we  feel  a  strong 
temptation  to  side  with  either  or  any  hypothesis.  A  good  deal 
is  said  of  an  Irish  mythical  lady,  Etain,  whose  love  affairs 
were  complicated  by  those  which  she  had  gone  through  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence.  She  turns  into  a  fly,  falls  into  a  cup  of 
wine,  is  swallowed,  is  re-born.  All  this  is  very  like  the  fable  of 
Zeus  and  Metis  ;  or,  again,  like  the  way  in  which  the  younger 
brother  in  the  old  Egyptian  cmite  is  re-born,  the  son  of  his  own 
■wife.  Mr.  Rhys  does  not  remark  on  these  parallels.  Has  Etain 
of  Ireland  any  connexion  with  "The  Red  Etin  of  Ireland"? 
Probably  there  is  a  mere  accidental  similarity  of  names.  The 
Dawn  is  born  afresh,  so  was  Etain,  therefore  Etain  may  be  the 
Dawn,  and  so,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  Bitiou,  whose  re-birth  in 
Egypt  exactly  answers  to  that  of  Etain.  As  she  has  a  husband 
aboveground,  and  another  underground,  she  rather  reminds  us  of 
Persephone  than  of  the  Dawn.  The  name  Arthur  yields  no 
certain  results  to  Mr.  Rhys's  etymological  researches.  In  this 
it  resembles  Artemis,  Achilles,  and  old  proper  names  in  general. 
Guinevere's  capture  on  May  Day  may  answer  to  the  Rape  of 
Persephone,  and  her  recovery  by  Launcelot  may  correspond  (far 
from  closely)  to  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  But  can  a 
remark  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  in  Le  Chevalurde  la  Charrcttc  be 
taken  as  representing  any  older  mythical  statement  ?  He  says  of 
Melwa&'s  kingdom  that  it  was  a  country 

dont  nul  estranges  ne  retorne: 
Mes  par  force  el  pais  sejorne 
En  servitude  et  en  essil. 

Is  this  necessarily  Hades,  and  had  Chretien  any  Celtic  autho- 
rity ?  The  two  bridges  to  the  land  in  Chretien  are  very  like 
those  in  most  myths  of  Hades. 

Mr.  Rhys's  arguments  for  a  solar  ring  (p.  97)  seem  to  us  par- 
ticularly weak;  but  then  we  are  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
solar  origins  of  things  in  mythology.  There  is  a  ring  in  one 
•story  of  a  serpent,  a  lion  in  another.  The  Welsh  words  for  lion 
and  light  are  very  nearly  similar.  Thus  one  serpent  had  a  ring, 
the  sun,  another  had  a  lion,  light,  and  what  more  does  a  solar 
mythologist  want  ?  And  when  did  the  Welsh  come  across  Hew 
=  lion  =  Leo,  we  presume  ?  We  have  "  no  gonfidenee  "  here.  Also, 
Ualahad  may  mean  Summer  Hawk,  and  that  may  be  a  solar 
bird,  like  the  hawk  of  Ra.  Here  all  is  mere  conjecture  piled  on 
conjecture,  we  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything.  Mr. 
Rhys  quotes  for  the  Sun  Hawk,  Porphyry,  from  Preller,  but  he 
does  not  tell  us  what  race  Porphyry  is  speaking  of,  while  there 
may  be  divers  theories  of  animal  names  applied  to  the  sun.  Mr. 
Rhys  is  most  entertaining  in  his  theory  of  the  chastity  of  Galahad 
and  PerCival.  The  Welsh  and  the  Normans  did  not  val  ue  cliastitv 
in  men.  Mere  the  knights  sun-heroes,  therefore  heroes  before 
the  age  of  the  passions  ?  Cuchullain  did  not  ahcays  meet  the 
advances  of  ladies,  but  he  may  have  said,  like  Partridge  in  Tom 
Jones,  Non  ovmia^posmmus  omnes.  He  had  a  taboo  on  him  not 
to  look  on  a  nake(f  -^-oman,  but  we  hardly  think  that  all  this 
explains  the  comparative  chastity  of  Welsh  heroes,  or  of  Galahad, 
or  bring  Galahad  nearer  to  a  solar  hero.  But,  in  all  such 
discussions,  much  depends  on  our  frame  of  mind.  If  we  are 
shy  of  solar  heroes,  the  arguments  seem  far  from  convincing. 
If  we  believe  in  solar  heroes,  they  may  seem  more  con- 
clusive. _  Mr.  Rhys's  derivation  of  the  origin  of  the  Grail 
from  various  Celtic  magical  vessels  is  very  much  more  plausible. 
His  identification  of  knightly  names  in  Mallory  with  Celtic 


heroic  names  is  often  satisfactory.  He  does  not  succeed  in 
making  Cuchullain  seem  very  like  Heracles  in  his  labours ;  the 
analogies  exist,  but  they  are  not  very  close.  If  Mr.  Rhys  does 
not  always  reason  cogently,  he  always  reasons  fairly,  and  by  no 
means  expects  instant  conviction  to  be  produced  by  his  argu- 
ments. As  we  have  said,  they  will  have  different  weight  with 
readers  of  different  parties,  like  arguments  in  general.  His 
defence  of  the  sliare  of  Celtic  character,  genius,  and  legend  in 
English  literature  is  patriotic,  and  is  also  successful.  Arthur 
has  been  far  more  to  us  than  Dares  Phrygius,  or  the  Charlemagne 
or  Alexander  sagas.  Our  literature  has  been  more  akin  to  the 
Celtic  than  the  Teutonic  type.  Beowulf  has  been  nearly  valueless 
to  us,  Arthur  has  deserved  all  that  the  preface  to  Mallory 's  book 
says  in  his  praise. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

WE  have  received  from  the  Fine  Art  Society  a  print  of  un- 
usual interest.  It  is  an  etching  of  Frederick  Walker's 
Prisoner  at  the  Bar,"  a  picture  to  which  a  curious  history 
attaches.  It  was  the  only  contribution  sent  by  Walker  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1871,  immediately  after  his  election  to  be 
A.R.A.  Wholly  diHerent  in  character  from  the  work  which  had 
just  secured  him  his  place  in  the  body,  it  was  understood  that  it 
met  with  very  little  sympathy  from  the  Hanging  Committee, 
who,  obliged  to  reserve  a  place  on  the  line  for  it,  banished  it  to 
the  worst  they  could  find,  in  a  corner  of  the  Lecture  Room.  The 
critics  took,  at  first,  a  not  less  unfavourable  view  of  it,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  it  remained  unsold.  The  legend  ran  that 
when  the  canvas  was  returned  to  him,  the  artist,  in  a  fit  of 
spleen,  scratched  out  the  entire  head  of  the  principal  figure,  and 
left  it  in  that  mutilated  condition.  We  believe  that  the  truth  is 
that  when,  four  years  later.  Walker  died,  it  was  found  that  the 
picture  was  still  in  his  possession,  but  that  with  his  palette-knife 
he  liad  removed  one  eye  and  a  portion  of  the  cheek,  doubtless  to 
make  an  alteration  which  the  shattered  state  of  his  health  never 
permitted  him  to  carry  out. 

The  picture  was  seen  to  be  a  superb  one,  but  its  practical  utility 
was  destroyed  by  this  misfortune.  At  last,  after  much  discussion, 
Mr.  Robert  Macbeth  was  invited  to  carry  out  the  slight  necessary 
work  of  restoration,  and  after  much  hesitation  he  consented  to  do 
so.  We  believe  that  he  did  this  with  great  success,  and  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  genius  of  Walker.  It  is  the  picture  so  restored 
by  Mr.  Macbeth  which  has  now  been  etched  by  Mr.  J.Walter  West, 
whose  name  has  hitherto  been  known  to  us  only  as  that  of  a 
figure-painter.  Mr.  West's  etching  is  a  skilful  one,  and  gives  an 
excellent  impression  of  the  light  and  shade  of  Walker's  sombre 
and  even  tragical  painting.  The  black-haired  woman,  with  eyes 
wide  open  and  drawn  mouth,  who  clutches  the  rail  in  front  of 
her,  as  she  looks  up  with  a  hunted  expression,  is  on  her  trial  for 
murder.  A  sullen,  low-browed  gaoler  half  dozes  in  the  gloom 
under  the  bar.  A  strong  light  floods  the  head  of  the  prisoner, 
but  almost  all  else  is  in  deep  shadow,  save  such  points  of  illumina- 
tion as  the  bunch  of  rue  on  the  edge  of  the  bar,  and  the  nervously 
projected  shoe  of  the  woman.  The  etching  does  not  modify  the 
impression  which  the  picture  made  on  us  twenty  years  ago,  that 
the  haunting  beauty  of  the  highly  illuminated  head  is  all  that 
justifies  what  would  otherwise  be  a  singularly  empty  canvas. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  do  not  think  that  the  exceedingly  amusing  and  in- 
structive volumes  which  M.  Alfred  r  ianklin  has  for  some 
years  been  publishing  011  old  France,  and  which  we  have  noticed 
from  time  to  time,  are  by  any  manner  of  means  as  well  known 
in  England  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The  volumes  now  before  us 
are  the  eighth  and  nintli  (i),  and  the  seven  which  have  preceded 
them  dealt  respectively  with  the  toilet,  with  street  cries  and 
advertisements,  with  cookery,  with  ways  of  measuring  time,  with 
trade  guilds,  with  manners  at  table,  and  with  what  some  call 
£edile  affairs.  A  more  curious  medley  of  information  than  the 
work  contains  is  seldom  to  be  found,  and  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  M.  Franklin  joins  to  that  faculty  of  catering  for  the  general 
reader,  which  is  sometimes  thought  to  belong  to  bookmakers 
only,  an  amount  of  learning  which  no  bookmaker  can  possess, 
and  a  still  more  unbookmakerlike  gift  of  critical  sense.  The 
short  passage  in  one  of  these  books  in  which  he  shows  cause 
against  Despois's  too  hasty  dismissal,  even  more  hastily  ac- 
cepted by  some  English  critics,  of  the  en  cas  de  nuit  story  as 
impossible,  and  then  with  much  efprit  admits  that  he  does  not 
believe  it  himself,  is  very  workmanlike  and  agreeable.  Of  his 
present  volumes,  the  gastronomical  one  is  of  the  most  desultory 
kind,  but  certainly  not  less  pleasant  for  that.  The  equii  ment  of 
dining- rooms  and  dinner- tables,  the  time  of  meals  (a  quesi  ion  often 
very  hastily  written  about,  and  dealt  with  here  by  M.  Fi  anklin  in 
a  masterly  manner),  the  history  of  compulsory  fasting,  the  Moi 
soleil  at  his  meals,  and,  lastly,  a  chapter  on  toothpicks,  make  up 
the  tale,  and  an  ingenious  tale  it  is.  The  o'her  volume  gives  the 
history  of  the  great  Corporation  of  Apothecaries,  and  then  goes 

(i)  /-<  vie  j/rivee  d'uhtiefois  :  varietcs  gastronomiques,  Les  med  caments. 
Par  Al  n  d  Franklin.    Paris  :  Plon. 
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to  medicaments  proper,  respecting  ■whicli  divers,  and  not  infre- 
quentl}'  disgusting,  though  curious,  things  are  recorded.  Not  the 
least  interesting  item  is  a  list  of  the  famous  "  patent  medicines," 
as  we  should  now  say,  of  the  last  century,  many  of  which,  as  in 
England,  are  still  in  fair  vogue. 

We  are  afraid  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  put  the  finger 
on  a  recent  monograph  written  by  an  Englishman  on  a  foreigner, 
and  exhibiting  such  patient  research  as  M.  Edmond  Bapst's  (2) 
monograph  or  pair  of  monographs  on  George  Lord  l\ochford 
(Anne  Boleyn's  brother)  and  the  poet  Surrey.  The  odd  thing 
about  it  is  that,  maugre  his  title,  his  chief,  if  not  his  whole,  interest 
eeems  to  be  in  them  not  as  literary  men,  but  as  historical  and 
political  characters.  Indeed  his  first  page,  which  docs  in  a  manner 
deal  with  literature,  contains  about  the  most  disputable  statement 
in  his  book.    He  writes : — 

On  peut  nll^guer  Fesemple  de  Sackville,  de  Bacon,  de  Granville,  de 
Bulwer,  de  Jl.ioaiilay,  de  I'ennysson  et  d'autres  encore  qui  grace  a  leurs 
&rits  sunt  cntros  d.ans  la  Ch:inibre  des  Lords  ;  niais  tous  ces  aviteurs, 
abstraction  faite  de  leurs  productions,  e'taient  suaceptibles  d'obtenir  lapaiiie 
en  raison  soit  de  Icur  grande  fortune,  soil  de  la  position  sociale  qu'ils  occu- 
paient,  soit  encore  de  leur  participation  aux  clioses  de  la  politique.  Un 
^crivain  qui  n'a  que  son  seul  bagage  litteraire  ne  parvient  ii  la  noblesse 
pas  plus  en  Angleierre  qu'ailleurs. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  Sackville  was  not  made 
a  peer  (/race  a  ses  ecrits,  unless  it  be  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Lord  Tennyson  except  his  hagage  litteraire,  which  was  in  the 
least  degree  likely  to  procure  him  a  peerage.  But  these  things 
M.  Bapst  could  not,  perhaps,  find  in  books ;  whatever  he  could 
so  find  he  has  studied  with  remarkable  care,  and  in  most  cases  in 
which  we  have  tested  him  with  remarkable  accuracy.  We  must 
especially  praise  his  short  notes  of  personal  identification  and 
biography — things  which  are  now  specially  attended  to  by  French 
historical  students,  specially  useful  to  the  reader,  and,  we  fear 
we  mtist  add,  specially  neglected,  as  it  would  seem,  by  English 
writers. 

Another,  and  even  more  remarkable,  example  of  the  zeal  with 
which  Erenchmen  now  devote  themselves  to  historical  subjects 
may  be  found  in  the  latest  work  of  M.  Louis  Wiesener  (3), 
already  known  among  us  for  his  Jeunvsse  cC Elizahcth  and  his  book 
on  Mary  and  Bothwell.  M.  Wiesener  has  explored  the  llecord 
Office,  he  has  sojourned  at  Oxenfoord  and  examined  the  Stair 
Papers  at  their  home,  and  he  has  read  all  the  printed  books.  Mr. 
Lecky  may  smile  a  little  at  the  particular  compliment  which 
M.  Wiesener  pays  him  in  describing  his  "  esprit  de  larcje  compre- 
hension "  of  religious  and  political  questions  as  "  digne  de 
Macaulay,"  but  that  does  not  matter.  The  book  is  an  exceed- 
ingly minute  history  of  the  relations  between  France  and  England 
from  the  death  of  Anne  to  the  Treaty  of  February  1 7 1 7  ;  and  the 
two  points  which  it  brings  out  chiefly,  and  in  the  most  novel 
light,  are  the  diplomacy  of  Stair  at  Paris,  and  the  conduct  and 
statesmanship  of  Dubois.  Of  this  last  much-abused  person,  M. 
Wiesener  professes  himself  not  to  bo  an  intentional  whitewasher  ; 
but  he  expressly  declares  his  complete  disbelief  in  all  the  worst 
charges  against  him,  and  gives  a  decidedly  favourable  account, 
not  merely  of  his  abilities  (these  have  not  often  been  denied),  but 
of  his  character  as  a  statesman. 

M.  Iloudard's  Premiers  principes  de  Veconomique  (4)  has  the 
merit  of  being  written  with  extreme  clearness  and  simplicity, 
and  of  being  less  combative  than  expository. 

M.  Ma us's  tractate  (5)  is  an  examination  and  refutation  of  the 
new  Italian  "  criminology."  It  is  a  good  work,  and  we  may  let 
everything  go  in  at  it  without  too  naturally  scrutinizing  agree- 
ment in  detail. 

M.  Louis  Figuier's  well-known  Annee  scientijique  (6)  has  made 
its  thirty-fourth  appearance.  There  is  no  more  useful  book  of 
the  kind,  and  none  whose  reputation  is  better  established. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

rj^HE  English  Rediscovery  of  America,  by  John  B.  and  Marie 
A.  Shipley  (Elliot  Stock),  deals  with  certain  questions  dis- 
cussed by  Mrs.  Shipley  in  a  previous  volume — The  Icelandic 
Discoverers  of  America- — when  the  writer,  then  Miss  Marie 
Brown,  was  revealed  as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  historical 
claims  of  Columbus  to  the  discovery  of  America.  This  little 
book  was  succeeded  by  an  energetic  campaign  in  the  States  of 
Canada,  in  the  course  of  which  Congress  was  petitioned,  learned 
bodies  in  New  England  addressed,  and  lectures  delivered,  in 
support  of  the  claims  of  Leif  Erikson  and  other  Scandinavian 
voyagers.  In  the  present  volume  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shipley  protest 
vehemently  against  the  celebration  of  what  is  absurdly  and 
officially  styled  as  "  Columbia  Exposition,"  which  is  to  take  place 
at  Chicago  next  year.  In  the  name  of  historical  truth  is  their 
protest.  Who  was  Columbus  ?  What  did  he  accomplish  ? 
These  questions  are  summarily  disposed   of  by  the  authors. 

(2)  Dt  ii.r  (jaiiihlimmiies  poetes  de  la  coitr  de  Henri/  VIII.  Par  Edmond 
Bapst.    Paris :  Plon. 

(3)  Le  regent,  VAhbe  Dvlois,  et  les  Avglais.  Par  L.  Wiesener.  Paris: 
Bauhette. 

(4)  Premiers  principes  de  i'economigiie.  Par  A.  Iloudard.  Paris  : 
Guillauniin. 

(5)  iJe  la  justice pcnale.    Par  Isidore  Maus.    Paris:  Alcan. 

(6)  L'Annce  scientijiqite.    Par  L.  Figuier.    Paris :  Hachette. 


Columbus  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  as  to  all 
that  concerned  his  enterprise,  and  in  the  hands  of  Pinzon  as  to  all 
that  relates  to  navigation.  Finally,  he  did  not  discover  America, 
or,  to  be  exact,  the  United  States  ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  ever  touched  the  mainland.  Ho  was  little  better,  says 
Mr.  Shipley,  than  a  pirate  and  slave-trader,  "  a  sort  of 
Zobehr  Pasha  of  his  time."  He  availed  himself  of  knowledge 
acquired  in  Iceland  in  1477,  and  "simply  followed  Leif  Erikson, 
and  imitated  his  achievement  500  years  afterwards."  A  pretty 
discoverer,  truly,  was  Columbus,  who  set  out  to  rediscover  terri- 
tories formerly  well  known,  and  concealed  his  designs  by  pretend- 
ing he  was  in  search  of  a  westerly  route  to  the  Indies  !  Now  in 
all  this  there  is  something  in  the  error  of  overstating  a  good  case. 
Columbus  did  not  simply  follow  Leif  Erikson,  though  this  is 
probably  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  learned  of  the 
Abbot  of  Helgiifell,  during  his  voyage  to  Iceland,  any  really  valu- 
able information  concerning  Erikson's  early  voyages  and  dis- 
covery. If  in  1477  he  had  this  exact  knowledge  of  Erikson's 
route  to  the  New  England  coast,  would  he  not  have  preferred  to 
attempt,  from  Bristol,  say,  a  route  of  which  he  knew  somewhat,  to 
the  unknown  perils  he  actually  did  adventure  ?  But  he  made 
no  such  attempt,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  ever  alluded 
to  it  as  a  possibility.  What  the  Cabots  did  in  1497, 
Columbus  could  siu'ely  have  accomplished  in  1492,  or  earlier. 
Moreover,  he  was  meditating  voyages  of  discovery  years  before 
this  visit  to  Iceland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  his 
action — somewhat  tardily,  it  must  be  admitted — in  1492.  After  all, 
the  importance  of  events  is  to  be  measured  by  their  influence.  The 
voyages  of  Icelanders  were  fruitless,  for  the  so-called  traces  of 
their  occupation  of  "  Vinland  the  Good"  are  exceedingly  faint  and 
dubious,  whereas  the  voyages  of  Columbus  set  all  Western  Europe 
astir  with  schemes  of  discovery  and  colonization.  But  if  an 
Eriksonian  or  Icelandic  "  exposition  "  at  the  "  World's  Fair  "  is 
impossible,  owing  to  the  political  forces  at  work,  as  Mr.  Shipley 
insists,  there  is  no  great  reason,  we  think,  for  regret. 

Blade  America,  by  W.  Laird  Clowes  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  col- 
lection of  letters  on  the  negro  in  the  United  States  that  recently 
appeared  in  the  Tiines.  Though  there  is  nothing  new  or  not 
widely  known  in  the  facts  of  the  negro  "  problem  "  or  in  the 
solution  suggested  by  Mr.  Clowes,  the  chief  aspects  of  the  question 
are  presented  with  undeniable  force  and  clearness  in  this  volume. 
Especially  striking  are  the  sections  devoted  to  describing  the 
political  and  social  fruits  of  abolitionism  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Reconstruction  Acts  ("  The  Ex-Slave  as  Master"  and  "The 
Ex-Slave  as  he  is  ").  The  situation  is  neatly  summarized  by  Mr. 
Clowes.  Since  the  sentiment  of  abolition  was  gratified  by  grant- 
ing negro  suffrage,  the  blacks  have  never  exercised  their  rights 
as  citizens,  excepting  during  the  Reconstruction  period.  In  three 
States  they  already  outnumber  the  whites,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  ten  years  they  will  form  a  majority  of  the  population  in 
at  least  two"  other  States.  What  will  happen,  asks  Mr.  Clowes, 
if  they  should  determine  to  exercise  their  rights  at  the  polling- 
stations,  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  illegally  excluded 
Especially,  what  would  happen  if  they  are  "  backed  by  all  the 
resources'  of  the  North "  ?  Unspeakable  horrors  would  result, 
Mr.  Clowes  thinks  ;  horrors  worse  than  the  late  war,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  the  "  guerilla  race-war  "  now  in  progress.  But  Mr. 
Clowes  has  scarcely  taken  into  accoimt  the  extreme  improbability 
of  the  North  backing  the  negroes  and  coercing  the  Southern 
whites.  And  he  does  show  that  the  Northern  whites  hold  views 
on  this  question  that  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Southern  whites.  Even  old  abolitionists  and  other  friends  of 
humanity  are  by  no  means  wedded  to  that  logical  conclusion  of 
abolition — negro  suffrage — as  they  once  were.  What  prospect, 
therefore,  is  there  of  a  solid  North  backing  the  blacks  ?  None  at 
all,  it  seems  to  us. 

Edited  by  Mr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart  is  a  new  History  of  the 
United  States,  "  Epochs  of  American  History,"  to  be  completed 
in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which,  The  Colonies  ;  1492-1750 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  is  a  compact 
little  volume,  "  complete  in  itself,"  and  provided  with  excellent 
maps,  useful  bibliographies,  and  a  full  index.  The  history  of 
colonization  in  the  United  States  is  admirably  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Thwaites  in  this  skilful  summary. 

Mr.  Lewis  Wright's  treatise.  Optical  Projection  (Longmans  & 
Co.),  deals  with  the  use  of  the  lantern  in  exhibition  and  scientific 
demonstration,  both  by  way  of  exposition  and  experiment.  The 
various  lights,  gases,  screens,  lenses,  and  all  other  accessories 
employed  in  scientific  optical  apparatus — the  lantern  itself _  and 
all  that  pertains  to  the  art  of  demonstration — are  comprehensively 
treated,  yet  in  a  style  that  is  invariably  simple,  clear,  and  prac- 
tical. Mr.  Wright's  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
readable  of  scientific  treatises.  It  contains  many  excellent 
diagrams  of  instruments,  apparatuses,  and  of  the  various_  ex- 
periments of  the  authar  that  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  light, 
heat,  polarization,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  so  forth. 

Professor  W.  C.  Roberts-Austen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Metallurgy  (Griffin  &  Co.)  is  a  guide  for  students  that  differs 
from  other  English  works  on  the  subject  in  that  the  author  does 
not  deal  with  the  important  metals  separately  and  in  detail.  He 
treats  the  subject  as  a  whole,  "  choosing  typical  appliances,  and 
indicating  their  use  in  connexion  with  groups  of  metals."  Com- 
prehensive, indeed,  is  the  scope  of  this  volume.  There  are 
chapters,  all  well  illustrated  by  diagrams,  on  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  metals,  on  alloys,  thermal  treatment,  fuel,  furnaces, 
materials  and  agents,  typical  processes. 
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Mr.  Charles  McRae,  in  his  slietches  of  the  lives  and  labours  of 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Vesalius,  and  Harvey — Fathers  of 
Biology  (Percival  &  Co.) — is  moved  by  the  laudable  design  of 
correcting  the  fallacy,  rife  among  the  young,  that  the  "  facts  "  of 
science  have  all  been  recently  established  by  observation  and 
experiment.  His  little  book  is  well  calculated  to  establish  a 
diiferent  faith  in  young  students  of  physiology  and  anatomy. 

A  Lady's  Letters  from  Central  Africa,  by  Jane  F.  Moir 
(Glasgow :  Maclehose  &  Sons),  describes  in  a  pleasing  style  the 
writer's  experience  in  the  Shir^  highlands,  at  Ujiji  and  other  por- 
tions of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Mrs.  Moir  shared  the  dangers  and 
anxieties  that  befall  pioneers  and  missionaries  in  strange  lands. 
Her  letters  give  a  graphic  picture  of  the  not  very  recent  days 
when  Nyassaland  was  not  a  British  possession.  Now  the  Arab 
slave-dealer  rides  on  his  raids  no  more,  and  the  African  Lakes 
Company  reigns  in  his  stead. 

The  Official  Year-Book  of  the  Church  of  E7iyland  (S.P.C.K.) 
for  the  current  year  reveals  in  all  sections  a  highly  satisfactory 
record  of  work  and  progress,  especially  notable  in  such  fields  of 
activity  as  Church  Extension,  Missions  (Parochial),  Church 
Building,  School  Statistics,  and  Educational  work. 

Among  other  year-books  and  volumes  for  reference  we  notice 
The  Clergy  Directory,  a  very  useful  handbook  (J.  S.  Phillips)  ; 
Bourne's  Handy  Assurance  Manual  (Liverpool :  Bourne) ;  The 
Year  Book  of  Treatment  for  1 89 1,  an  excellent  summary  and 
review  of  medicine  and  surgery  (Oassell  &  Co.)  ;  The  India  Office 
List,  i8gi,  compiled  from  Official  Records  (Harrison  &  Co.); 
Burdett's  Official  Intelligence  for  1 89 1  (Spottiswoode  &  Co.), 
compiled  under  the  sanction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, a  valuable  manual  of  information  regarding  all  Home 
and  Foreign  Securities,  &c. ;  and  The  Neivspaper  Press  Directory 
for  1891  (Mitchell  &  Co.) 

Among  new  editions  we  have  the  The  Little  Duke,  by  Charlotte 
M.  Yonge  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  A  Dead  Man's  Diary,  with  a 
preface  by  G.  T.  Bettany  (Ward  &  Downey) ;  Oldbury,  by  Annie 
Keary  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,  by  Sir 
S.  W.  Baker,  in  one  volume,  illustrated  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  and 
Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village,  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys  (Walter  Scott),  a  delightful  addition  to  the  "  Camelot " 
series. 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Jubilee  edition  of  the 
Illustrated  History  of  Englayid  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  P.  W.  Clay- 
den's  England  under  Lord  Beaconsfeld,  third  and  popular  edition 
(Fisher  Unwin)  ;  Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy,  by  Robert  H. 
Thurston  (Heinemann) ;  A  Short  History  of  Clent,  by  John 
Amphlett,  M.A.  (Parker  &  Son) ;  A  History  of  Askrigg,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Whaley  (Skeffington) ;  No.  38  of  the  Journal  of  Pliilology 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament,  senior  course, 
by  the  Rev.  M.  G.  Glazebrook  (Percival  &  Co.) ;  The  Scope  and 
Method  of  Political  Economy,  by  John  Neville  Keynes,  M.A. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Outlines  of  Ethics,  by  John  Dewey  (Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan  :  Register  Publishing  Co.) ;  The  Victory  of  Love, 
by  F.  Nevill  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.);  Order  in  the 
Physical  World,  translated  from  the  French  by  T.  J.  Slevin 
(Hodges) ;  In  the  Shadow  of  Etna,  a  record  of  a  tour  in  Sicily,  by 
Emily  A.  Richings  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.);  and  Lily  Leaves: 
Sacred  Acrostics,  arranged  by  M.  S.  S.  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  re.jected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.— THE  BELLS,  this  Saturday  Evening,  March  28, 
and  Monday.  30th  (Easter  Monday),  at  8.45,  preoeded  at  8  by  THE  KING  AND 
THE  MILLER.  Next  Tuesday  and  Saturday  at  B.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 
Next  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  CHARLES  I,  MATINEE,  Saturday 
morning.  April  4.  at  2,  THE  LYONS  MAIL.   Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  daily  10  to  5. 

pRYSTAL   PALACE.    Admission,  Monday  to  Friday,  Is.; 

^  Saturday,  28.  6d.  before  5  o'clock.  Is.  after. 

SATURDAY  CONCERTS.— April  4,  at  3,  "  THE  DREAM 

OF  JUBAL,"  a  Poem,  with  Music  fiir  Soli,  Chorua  and  Orchestra,  and  accompanied  Recita- 
tion. Written  by  Joseph  Bennett.  Composed  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  Principal  Vocalists  : 
Madame  Nordica  and  Mr.  Iver  McKay.  Header,  Mr.  Charlts  Fry.  Tlie  Cryatal  Palace  Choir 
and  Grand  Orchestra,   Seats,  Numbered,  2s.  6d.  ;  Unnumbered,  Is. 

pAGLIOSTROMANTHEON,  late  Waterloo  House,  Cockspur 

^  St.,  Pall  Mali  Ea&t.  Lessee.  Col.  IT.  J.  SARGENT.  EveryAfternoon  at3  and  Evenine  at 
8.  A  hitrh-class  Drawing-room  Entertainment.  Doors  open  from  a  till  10.  '0.  HERCAT.  Mrs. 
Churclilll-Jodrcll,  Miss  Nellie  Ganthony,  Frank  Lindo,  Gin  Tiirro  Hugh  Carlyle.  Isabella 
Wilson,  Mary  Campbell.  Miss  Kennedy,  the  Inspirationalist  daily  from  2  to  3  and  7  to  6. 
Musical  Conversazione,  2  to  3  and  5.30  to  8.  Mrs.  Hunt's  famous  Band  ot  Lady  Musicians. 
Vocalist,  Miss  Florence  Montjromery.  Coffee  and  Tea-room  open  daily.  Doors  open 
at  2.  Admission  to  Musical  Lounge  and  Theatre,  Is.  ;  Reserved  Seats,  as.,  38. »  and  68.  Box 
Offioeopen  at  11.   Business  Manager,  Frank  A.  Page. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FUBNESHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


^NATOLIAN  CARPETS. 

TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN  STAIR  CARPETS.  The 
Largest  Collectiou  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS  in  every  size  from  8  ft. 
by  6  ft.  up  to  the  exceptional  dimenaiona 
of  40  ft  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  as  well  as 
an  unusually  ample  variety  for  Stairs 
and  Corridors,  in  widths  ranging  from 
27  to  54  inches. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive 
weekly  consignments  of  these 
CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chasers to  examine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
where. Such  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most 
unique  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


rpURKEY  CARPETS. 
A    TURKEY  CARPET  is, 

-^^^  above  all  others,  the  most  suitable 
for  the  Dining-room,  its  agreeable 
warmth  of  colouring  enhancing  the 
effect  of  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

ANATOLIAN  and  TUR- 
KEY CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  in  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO. 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  getting 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
aupenor  quality  and  finish,  having  their 
own  agents  at  Ouohak,  who  personally 
supervise  the  dyeing  and  weaving. 
Purchasers  of  Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  CO. 


MAPLE  &  CO 


SUTTON'S 
SEEDS 

Genuine  only  direct  from 
SUTTON  &  SONS, 
READING. 


SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

For  all  Soils  and  Purposes, 
9s.  to  35b.  PEK  acre. 
Particulars  on  application. 


(  c 


G.B." 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinioxs 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OP  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

OEORG^E    IJ.VOlv   &,  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

Special  attention  paid  to  temporakt  Installations  fob  Dances,  &c. 
Inquiries  invited.   Estimates  free. 

■WOODHOUSE  &  HAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 


The  Saturday  Eeview. 


[March  28,  1891. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW 

POLITICS,  LITEEATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


OONTBKTS  OF  No.  1.848,  MARCH  23,  1891: 

Chronicle. 
The  Future  of  Marriage, 
The  Newfoundland  Bill.      Golf,  Past  and  Present. 

Siarp  V.  Wakefield. 
The  Irish  Faction  Fight.       The  Post  Office  Qjirrel. 
Burglars  and  St.  Bernards.      Choice  Italian  and  shopped  Logic. 
The  Session  thus  far.      Peel  and  his  latest  Biographer, 
The  Guilty  Conscience, 


The  Boat  Race. 


Oriental  Fruits. 
The  Threatened  Destruction  of  Hanover  Chapel. 
Racing,  Exhibitions. 
Horse-Breeding  and  the  Farmers'  Club, 
The  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,     Money  Matters. 
The  Weather,      Recent  Concerts. 
The  Ballad  of  Cecil  Raikes. 


Sir  Charles  Napier. 
Novels.       Fifty  Years  in  Ceylon. 
Philosophical  Books.        John  Wesley, 
Arthur  MacWurrough  Kavanagh,  Pericles. 
The  Oxford  Movement,         An  Old  Shropshire  Oik, 
The  Arthurian  Leg'tnd.      Niw  Prints,       French  Literature. 
New  Books  and  Reprints, 


London :  Published  at  88  SOUTHAMPTON  BTRBBT,  STRAND,  W.O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

EfltabHahed  by  Royal  Charter  lft46,f«>r  Kand  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Afcents,  Sur- 
veyor*, Intendine  Coloniats,  Sec.  Practical  and  Scientiflc  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Diairy  Farming,  Estate  Manat'ement,  Foreatry.  Ac.  .tc. 

For  Prospectus,  wi  rli  liat  ot  Prol'eaaorg,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instrac- 
Uon,  SnholBrBh'p<»,  Diplomas,  -vc.  apply  to  the  PaiNuiPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY.  May  la.  

THE   COLONIAL   COLLEGE   and  TRAINING  FARMS 
(Limited),  HOI.LESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK.  For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTHS 
for  COLONIAL  LIFE.  sif. 
Prospectus  ou  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 
NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  2G.  27,  28.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLaKSHIPS  at  least,  ot  value  ranging  between  jtHO  ana  £20  per  annum,  will  he  awa-ded. 
Chief  Bubjtcts,  C  assica  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  muat  be  under  tiiteen.— For  further 
details  apply  to  ihe  Secrktauv,  The  (Jollene.  Cheltenham. 

"ROYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

J-V  COOPERS  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arrauKed  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  orlhe  Colonies.  About  FIFTif  S  fUUEiS  T>  will  be  admitted  in  September  MM. 
For  Competition  the  Secreturv  of  State  will  offer  TEN  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Departioent  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  -  For  oarticulan, 
apply  to  the  Skckktaky,  at  the  Colleee. 

QUY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL, 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Friday.  May  L 
The  Hospital  contains  G'.'.b  bcd^,  of  which  .'.no  are  in  constant  occupation.   Special  Clas**e9 
are  held  tor  Stiidi  nts  ijrepariug  tor  the  Examinations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  other 
Hitiher  Exiunirmt  ons. 

APPOINT.MKN  rs.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
menta  of  the  Cundidates.  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  September  H!>1. -Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one 
of  the  value  ut  liiO  Uuincas,  open  tu  Candidates  under  twenty  years  of  utit? ;  and  one  of 
.'»n  Guineas,  open  tti  Candidates  under  twenty-hvc  years  ot  aj^e  Two  Opt-n  Schuliirsliipd 
in  Science,  one  uf  tlie  v-iue  of  125  Guineas,  aud  another  i  f  50  'Juineas,  open  to  Candidates 
under  twenty-tive  years  ot  u^e. 

PRIZES  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years  amounting  in  the  a^'sregate  to 
more  than  iJUO. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  U  attached  to  the  Hospital,  which  affords  to 
Students  all  tlie  iiiatruction  required  lor  a  Licence  in  JJental  Suriiery. 

COLLEGE.— T)ie  residential  College  accommodates  about  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Statf  ol  tlie  Hospital.  'l"he  Oo!le-.  e  contains  a  large  Dining  Hall,  Reading  Rooms, 
and  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  S'i'UDENTS'  C'J-Ub. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Perry,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E. 

gr^      MAEY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  May  L 

Students  entering  the  School  for  the  Summer  Session  are  enabled  to  df-vo'e  its  three  months 
to  the  uninlernipicd  study  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  ^o  to  present  themselves  for  ihe 
examinations  in  those  suljjei  ts  at  the  end  of  Juiv.  li  suci'e>sful  therein,  ihty  are  Iree  to 
devote  the  entire  \\'iiiter  Session  t  >  the  lectures,  practical  work,  and  study  required  for  the 
more  im^uriant  prores^ional  sul  ject-*  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  To  enai-le  siu-^ents  tntt  r- 
iiig  in  Mav  io  tho'  oughly  i  re  pure  their  seL  es  for  the  July  E.xaminations  in  CI.euii-try  Mid 
Physics,  theic  ure  fiecial  lecture*  and  ciasses  w,th  cour-cs  ot  instruction  in  Laltoiatory 
practice  ttirou^hont  the  Summer  Session.  Jt  is  i  ow  cunipul?o  y  that  the  lhenii-.try  and 
Physics  P^xamination  of  the  conjoined  boards  of  the  Colleges  ^h()l^lU  l-e  pas.td  at  least  six 
months  previous  lo  tlie  Primary  h.xamination  in  Anatomy  and  Physitdogy. 

In  Sepictnlier  tlu  rf  will  he  an  hxaniinauon  for  Kniranec  >chui arslii ps  in  Natu'al  Science 
in  value  (rom  '.n  i.i  ino  (.iiineas,  for  which  ^tudent^  who  enter  iu  May  are  el  :rd)le  to  compete. 

Cla-^ses  aie  lu  lil  i".  tlit.-  Prel  inmary  Se  entihc  Examination  of  the  Uidvers  t>  of  London. 
Fee,  £10  lOi.,  w  h  i-h  will  be  returned  t'>  any  ire  mber  of  the  class  who  eiiter.-i  as  a  perpetual 
pupil.  Gent  emeri  who  cter  tor  this  course  count  their  medical  studies  troin  the  t. me  ut 
which  they  commence  their  attendance  on  the  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Ph\  s  ology. 

The  Medical.  Suigical,  an  J  OnstetriC  Tutors  assist  the  students  in  prepar  ng  for  the  final 
examinations. 

Xhe  Prospect  us  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  M  adden. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  /)e<!>i, 
 A.  P.  LUFF.  ALP..  Snb-liean. 

gT.  MAIIY'S   HOSPITAL    EESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE. 

Applrcxtions  for  admission  durine  the  ensuing  Se  sion  mn3',  be  made  to  the  Warden. 
E.  VV.  K^UGUTON,  M.D.,  F.K.C,S.,^  Westbourne  Terrace,  W 


WESTMINSTER    SCIIOOL.-An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 

I  up  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation  and  Exhibitions  will  begin  on  July  7.— For  D«r- 
tlculars  apply  to  the  Hkau-Masteh.  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

ariERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Fifteen  will  be  competed  for  on  April  2  and  3.  Particulars  from  the  Head-Mabteb. 

T?OSSALL   SCHOOL.  —  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS, 

M..  Senior  and. lunior.    About  Thirteen,  varying  in  value  from  91  Guineas  to  Lla  a  year, 
will  be  awarded  by  Examination  held  at  Rojsall  and  at  Oxford  on  April  1  2  and  3 
For  particulars  apply  to  Hbad-Ma.ster,  Rossall,  Fleetwood.         »■      '  ■ 

f)A.KHAM  SCHOOL—FOUR  HOUSE~SCHOLARSHIPS, 

two  of  £10,  two  of  £30,  on  April  9  and  10.  There  are  valuable  leaving  exhibitions  to  the 
Universities. 

WOOLWICH  and  SANDHURST.  — PREPARATION  in 

^  »  GERMANY. -Colonel  H.  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (R.F.P.  R.  M.  Artillery,  for 
several  years  of  his  active  service  employed  n-*  Professor  and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty, 
Knight  of  the  Letjion  of  Honour  and  Medjidie)  and  Messrs.  Guroey  and  Adams  (Cambridi'e 
B.A.sl.  with  a  strnrg  stafl  for  Modern  Languages,  ac. 

Prospectus  and  Liit  of  Succe-^ses  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Pollock  Gold  Mc^lailis  ,  at  the  Examination  in  February  ISfH,  was  prepared  entirelv 
for  Woolwich  by  Colonel  Roberts. 
3  and  0  Dreisam  Strasse.  Freiburg  (BUck  Forest),  Baden.  Germany. 

pRE  SCILLA,  LA.US ANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  and  her  sister,  Madame  v.  WORMS,  have  a  varT 
oomfortahle  EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  KLDER  GIRLS.  Garden  and  full-siiedTennis- 
oourt.   Numbers  limited.  Escort  from  London  April  7. 

'T'HE   GIRTON    GOVERNESS   and   SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

Madame  AUBERT  introduces  English  and  Foreign  RESIDENT,  DAILY,  and  VISIT- 
ING GOVEFINESSES  (flnishins,  junior,  nu  sery).  Art  and  Music  Teochers,  Companions, 
Ludy  Housekeepers,  Matrons,  Schools  and  Educational  Homes  recommended.—  27  Keeent 
Street,  Piccadilly  Circus.  S.W. 

rjATIlOLIC  HOME  Preparatory  School  for  Gentlemen's  Sons. 

EIGHT  received.  Riding,  Cricket.  Arc.   Bracing  air.  St.  Philip's,  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 

THE    HIBBERT   LECTURE.  1891. 

A   COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES  on  "The  ORIGIN  and 

GROWTH  of  the  IDEA  o''  GOD  as  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  COMPARATIVE 
ITISTOKY  of  RELIGIONS."  will  be  delivered  in  French  by  Count  GOBLET 
Ti'ALVIELL.\.  Professor  of  History  of  Religions  in  Brussels  Universitv,  at  the  Portman 
Room.'j,  Baker  Street,  on  the  Ibllowing  davs— namely.  Wednesday.  April  15.  Thursday  16, 
Monday  iO.  Tuesdny  al.  Mondny  lT.  mid  Tuesday  28,  at  5  p.m.  Admission  to  the  Course  of 
Lectures  will  be  by  ticket,  without  jjavmenr.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  I^ectures  are 
requested  to  send  their  mimes  and  mldn-sses  to  Messrs.  WILLIAMS  &  Noiksatk.  14  Henrietta 
Street.  Covcnt  Garden.  \V.C.,  not  later  han  April  11.  and  as  sjon  as  possible  after  that  date 
ticket.**  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  hall  will  accommodate. 

The  same  Coorrc  of  Lecture*  will  also  be  delivered  by  M.  d'Alviella  at  90  High  Street, 
Oxford,  on  each  of  the  follov\ing  days— namely.  Fri  lay.  April  17,  Saturday  is.  Wednes- 
day U2,  Thursday  2.'!,  Wednesday  2.t.  and  Thursday  30,  at  5  p.m.  Admission  to  the  Oxford 
Course  will  be  free  without  ticket. 

PERCY  LAWFORD.  Sccrclaru  to  Uie  Ilihhert  Trustees. 


/:;^ERMANY.— COMFORTABLE  CHALET  (English),  with 

small  Stabling  and  Boat,  in  the  heart  of  the  Black  Forest,  TO  BE  LET,  at  £30  per 
month,  or  Xiao  for  the  entire  season  Thoroughly  well  furnished,  dry,  and  seasoned  ;  in 
romantic  situation,  amongst  pines,  beside  a  mountain  lake.  Altitude  S.ooofeet.  Full  par- 
ticulars, with  photographs  of  interior  and  exterior,  on  application  lo  Mr.  ShiELEY,  Stationer, 
Torquay. 


FRY'S 


Lancet — "Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Times—"  Eminently  suitable  for  Invalids," 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


sir  0.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland— "I  have  never 
lasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well," 


COCOA. 


R 


OY.-VL    ALFRED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 

INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  1867. 
THE  HOME.  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 
Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual  Disbursements.  £6.000.         Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800* 
Number  of  Inmates,  100.   Out-Pensioners,  200. 
Potron-Rear-Admiral  H.R.II.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.Q. 
CAaiVman-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
Z)epu(j/-CAair;na» —Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Theobject  of  this  Cha'ity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  DM, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

sou  Old  Sailors,  out  ot  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Fortv  ye  ir-i  ha^e  heeii  at  Sea  n-t  Sea  nan.  Mate,  or  vlaster. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relie?* 
many  from  destituti  m. 

Office  :  6R  Fenchurch  Street.  London.  E.G.  W.  E.  DENNY .  .tei-retort/. 

IVfETROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 

TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 
Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 
This  Is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beast  In  tht 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 
Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited. 

Hankers:  Messrs.  Baeohy.  BssiN,  Teitton,  RAIfSOM,  BotrvKEIll,*  CO. 
117  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON.  A'ecraiort/. 


INSURANCES,  BANKS,  &c. 


O 


UARDIAN     FIRE      and     LIFE  OFFICE. 

Hbad  Ofpice-U  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON.  E.C. 
Law  Coobts  Bbakch-SI  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
EstabUshed  1821.      Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000, 
Vij-ectors. 

CTairman-HENRY  JOHN  NORMAN,  E»Q. 
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CHRONICLE. 

WE  discuss  elsewhere  more  fully  the  mis- 
fortune by  which  some  five  hundred  of 
the  best  "  native     troops  in  Her  Majesty  s 
service,  the  Ghoorkas,  were  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in 
"Manipur.    This  loss,  by  subsequent  information,  has  been 
reduced  to  about  three-fifths,  but  is  .gtill  very  unintelligible. 

Forei'^n  and  '^^^  1^'^  caused  by  Easter  everywhere  and 
Colonial  by  the  ghastly  observance  known  as  Bank 
Affairs.  Holiday  in  England,  small  matters  attracted 
disproportionate  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
The  murder  of  M.  Beltcheff,  whom  some  Russian  con- 
spirators killed,  but  missed  his  much  more  important  com- 
panion, M.  Stambouloff,  was  the  chief  exception.  It  is 
rather  edifying  to  see  that  even  Russian  partisans  have  no 
doubt  about  the  motive  of  this  disgraceful  crime,  though, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  they  say  the  Czar  knows  nothing  of 
it.  Then,  says  the  plain  man,  why  does  the  Czar  behave  in 
a  manner  which  is  certain  to  encourage  every  rascal  in  his 
dominions  (and  some  misguided  folk,  who,  perhaps,  are 
not  rascals)  to  behave  in  this  fashion  %  He  pensions  the 
scoundrel  Bexdereff  ;  he  maintains,  till  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  maintain  him  any  longer,  M.  Hitrovo,  who 
notoriously  sti-ained  the  privileges  of  diplomatists  to  the 
very  utmost  at  Bucharest.    And  then  he  wonders  that 

these  attempts  takes  place  !  There  is  something  comic 

in  the  surprise,  amounting  to  dismay,  with  which  the 
action  of  the  King  of  Italy  in  recalling  his  Minister  from 
Washington  has  been  received  in  America.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Americans,  unused  to  general  foreign  politics,  and 
accustomed  to  treat  long-suffering  England  cavalierly,  have 
forgotten  that  other  nations  do  not  understand  such  treat- 
ment. It  is  improbable  that  anything  very  serious  will 
come  of  the  affair,  which  would,  no  doubt,  have  attracted 
less  attention  but  for  the  circumstances  of  the  day  above 
noted.  But  if  Italy,  the  mother  of  courtesies,  succeeds 
in  teaching  a  lesson  of  manners  to  our  young  friends 
and  cousins,  she  will  have  done  them  a  very  good  turn. 
Mr.  Blaine's  attempt  to  fence  with  the  demand  for 
justice,  as  if  it  were  a  demand  for  condemnation  unheard, 
is — worthy  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Meanwhile  the  plaintive 
American  plea,  "  We  can't  help  it ;  we've  got  Home  Rule," 
deserves  the  attention  of  Home  Rulers  in  this  country.  It 
is  pleasant  to  imagine  a  hapless  British  Prime  Minister 
with  the  French  Ambassador  sending  in  his  letters  of  recall 
because  some  Marseillese  have  been  lynched  at  Cardiff;  a 
German  message  threatening  dreadful  things  because  Herr 
Spitzbube  has  been  refused  justice  at  Cork ;  the  Russian 
army  moving  in  Asia  because  somebody  ending  in  off  has 
been  cheated  (finding  a  Russian  e<  demi)  at  Aberdeen,  while 
■the  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Legislatures  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing. The  first-fruits  of  the  last  sowing  of  the  evil  seed 
of  lynch-law  have  been  yielded  by  the  assassination  of  an 
American  foreman  who  had  offended  Italian  workmen  by 
asserting  that  the  New  Orleans  people  "  did  quite  right." 
His  name  was  McCauley  ;  and,  alas  !  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  even  too  much  of  the  cocksureness  of  the  clan. 

The  influenza  in  the  United  States  is  rampant  and  fatal.  

In  Chili,  from  which  the  most  contradictory  accounts  still 
come,  the  rebel  ships  have  naturally  got  the  better  of  the 
improvised  navy  of  the  Government,  and  have  as  naturally 

found  the  Government  forts  hard  to  crack.  The  chief 

provisions  of  the  proposed  Australian  Federation  Bill  were 
received  yesterday  morning. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a  good  deal  of  poli- 
Speeches.    tical  speaking,  Mr.  Chamberlain  addressing 
Unionists  at  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Matthews  his 
constituents  at  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Fowler  the  Glad- 
stonians  of  Willenhall.    At  Blaenau  Lord  Ripon  informed 


some  Welshmen  that  he  had  "  slowly  but  firmly  come  to 
"  the  opinion  that  the  Church  of  En^^land  ought  to  be  dis- 
"  established."  Do  men,  as  a  rule,  ask  a  deserter  for 
his  opinion  whether  the  army  he  has  deserted  should  be 
destroyed  % 

The  Tipperary  trial  was  diversified  on  Good 
Ireland.     Friday  by  the  burning  of  the  Court-house, 

an  event  which,  apparently,  might  have  had 
disastrous  consequences  to  life  had  it  not  been  for  the 
coolness  of  Mr.  Justice  Monroe,  who  was,  like  the  captain 
of  a  ship,  last  man  out.  The  loyal  crowd  of  Cork  cheered, 
it  is  said,  when  the  Union  Jack,  after  floating  long  among 
the  flames,  fell  into  them.  Irishmen  used  to  be  quick-witted 
enough  to  understand  the  omen — thit  the  British  flag  will 
float  over  Ireland  till  law  and  order  have  gone  down  in 
conflagration.  The  trial  ended  in  a  partial  acquittal  and 
a  disagreement,  which  was  to  be  expected,  and  it  is  only 
wonderful  if,  as  reported,  there  was  but  one  Cork  juror 
who  preferred  his  party  to  his  oath  Mr.  Justice  Monroe's 
summing  up  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  fair  but 
damning  criticism  which  he  passed  on  the  two  amymanderers, 
Miss  BoRTHWiCK  and  Mr.  Byles  of  Bradford.  Mr.  Byles 
of  Bradford  is  probably  defended  by  the  dagger- proof  coat  of 
impudence  ;  but  even  his  skin  mu.st  have  tingled  a  little  at 

the  judge's  cool  remarks.  To  ju<lge  from  a  letter  of  his 

in  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  Mr.  Morley  has  been  keeping 
bad  company  with  a  vengeance.  An  Englishman,  whose 
mind  is  not  poisoned  by  dementia,  seldom  writes  to  a 
newspaper  editor  to  tell  him  that  no  one  will  agree 
with    him  except  those  whose  niinds   are  poisoned  by 

faction.  A  much  more  agreeable  subject  of  attention 

(for  it  can  be  no  pleasure  to  any  generous  mind  to 
see  such  a  spectacle  as  Mr.  Morley  in  politics  too  often 
now  presents)  was  afforded  on  the  siime  day  by  the  corre- 
spondence between  Mr.  Healy  and  his  eye-bulger,  in  which 
the  eye-bulger  apologized  with  the  height  of  politeness 
entirely;  and  the  great  Tijiotheus  forgave  him  in  a  most 
touching  discourse,  deprecating  the  use  of  "the  coarser 
"  forms  of  slander."  (And  "  Brighton  "  the  depths  echoed, 
and  "  Banshee,"  and  "  How  long  was  it  ago  that  Timotheus 
"  said  that  \  ")  Mr.  Parnell  was  equally  amusing  in  ad- 
dressing the  men  of  Tireragh  on  Monday.  He  described 
Mr.  Sexton  as  being  speechless,  but  (rightly  conceiving  the 
•statement  incredible  by  itself)  "only  from  hospitality," 
Mr.  Davitt  as  "  hiding  somewhere,"  and  mentioned  that  he, 
Mr.  Parnell,  had  sent  a  valiant  butcher-boy  of  Sligo  home 
to  his  mother.  'Tis  unspeakable  the  comfort  which  this  resto- 
ration by  dissension  of  gaiety  in  Irish  politics  gives  a  man — 

unless  he  happens  to  be  a  Gladstonian.  Sir  Henry 

James  spoke  vigorously  at  Belfast  on  Wednesday.  There 

had  been,  or  would  have  been  but  for  the  R.  I.  C,  .sport 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Larry  M'Hale 
himself  at  Sligo  (which  has  gone  against  Mr.  Parnell)  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

As  usually  happens  during  dead  seasons,  some 
Correspondence,  interesting  correspotidence  was  published  at 
the  close  of  last  week.  Mr.  Gladstone  de- 
clined, with  much  alacrity  and  considerable  judgment,  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  Sir  Frederick  Milner  as  to 
his  Hastings  libel  on  the  Tory  press  and  the  Tory  party 
as  being  Parnellite.  With  judgment  we  say,  for  Sir 
Frederick,  though  the  politest  and  most  unassuming  of 
controversialists,  has  the  record,  UDpleasant  for  his  adver- 
saries, of  having  made  a  hare  of  every  man  he  has  engaged. 
As  for  the  libel,  the  state  of  things  is  very  simple.  The 
Tory  party  and  the  Tory  press,  so  far  as  they  possess 
brains,  know  that  the  Anti-Parnellites  are  tarred  with 
exactly  the  same  brush  as  Mr.  Parnell  up  to  the  date  of  the 
rupture ;  and  that,  while  they  have  not  whitened  themselves 
of  any  of  this  blackness,  they  have  added  the  new  smirch 
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of  being  traitors  to  the  captain  of  their  own  gang.  

Mr.  Harry  Jones  proposed  a  plan  for  connecting  the 
country  garden  with  the  town  stomach,  which  has  been 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway — once 
absolutely  worst,  now  nearly  the  best  managed  of  its  kind. 
Mr.  Besant  defended  Sunday  concerts;  the  Governor  of 
Bermuda  brought  fresh  testimony  to  the  innocence  of  the 
Leicestershire  Regiment ;  and  Sir  Harry  Verney  urged, 
eflfectively  enough,  that  to  beckon  the  youthful  yokel  to 
enlist  in  the  service  of  a  grateful  country  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  to  point  out  to  him  his  fellow-villager 
who  is  earning  fourpence  a  day  pension  for  being  disabled 
in  that  service,  is  not  the  most  logical  or  practical  of  proceed- 
ings. On  Monday,  in  the  Daily  News,  there  ajjpeared  a 

letter  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler  even  more  interesting  than 
that  on  which  we  commented  last  week.  From  this  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Butler,  as  an  examiner,  remembered  the  poor 
creature,  even  the  crammer,  and  was  too  noble  to  set  what 
might  be  too  much  for  the  poor  creature's  pupils.  Now 
this  is  very  odd.  We  were  brought  up  in  the  idea  that  if 
there  was  one  thing  for  which  the  examiner  existed  more 
than  another  it  was  precisely  for  this — that  he  might  burn, 
sink,  and  destroy  the  crammer  and  all  his  works.  Other- 
wise, what  on  earth  is  the  good  of  him  1 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  racing  during 
Sport.     the  week.    On  Monday  Mr.  Charlton's  Silver 

Spur  won  the  Queen's  Prize  at  Kempton  Park 
from  some  fair  horses,  after  a  good  race  over  what  is  for 
these  days  a  longish  course ;  Mr.  Perkins's  Why  Not  the 
Lancashire  Handicap  Steeplechase  at  Manchester,  a  contest 
interesting  in  connexion  with  the  Grand  National  running  ; 
and  M.  Aumont's  Mirabeau  the  Prix  du  Cadran  at  Long- 
champs,  the  first  important  race  of  the  year  in  France. 
In  a  great  deal  of  second-  or  third-class  racing  on  Tuesday 
at  half  a  dozen  different  meetings  the  most  noteworthy 
event  was  the  Jubilee  Hurdle  Handicap  at  Manchester, 
■which  was  won  by  Dornoch.  The  chief  event  at  North- 
ampton on  Wednesday  was  the  Earl  Spencer's  Plate,  won  by 
Mr.  Bonsor's  Ratton.    The  Northamptonshire  Stakes  on 

Thursday  were  won  by  Prince  Soltykoff's  Lusignan.  

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  double-handed  Racquet  Match 
went,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years,  to  the  iirst-named 
University.  In  the  single-handed  match,  next  day,  Cam- 
bridge took  its  revenge,  and  won  easily. 

.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  was,  it 

'^^Affuir^'^*'^  seems,  as  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  would 
say,  not  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
mons of  Clitheroe,  who  have  expressed  their  sentiments — 
perhaps  with  good  intentions,  but  certainly  in  a  deplorable 
manner — ^by  rabbling  Mrs.  Jackson  and  her  relations,  burn- 
ing her  in  effigy,  and  so  on.  For  this  there  is  no  excuse ; 
but  they  are  rough-and-ready  in  Lancashire.  There  is  talk 
of  an  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but,  as  we  hinted  last 
week,  there  is  doubt  whether  it  would  lie.  Meanwhile  a 
London  magistrate,  Mr.  Plowden,  has  been  reducing  Lord 
Halsbury  to  his  simplest  terms  by  very  blandly  informing 
divers  wives  that  they  need  neither  live  with  their  husbands 
nor  apply  for  separation  orders,  but  just  "  slam  the  door," 
like  the  great  Nora.  Mr.  Plowden  would  appear  to  be  a 
man  of  humour. 

The  Easter  Manoeuvres,  naval  and  military, 
Miscellaneous,  went  off  with  good  success.  The  Interna- 
tional Miners'  Congress  began  its  sittings  at 

Paris  on  Tuesday.  There  is,  as  was  to  be  expected  after 

the  absurd  Crofter  legislation,  trouble  once  more  in  Lewis, 
where  the  Crofters  are  nationalizing  the  land  in  a  simple, 
straightforward  way. 

Lord  Granville's  death  will  be  more  fully 
Obituary,     commemorated,  but  it  must  not  go  without  its 

notice  here.  One  of  the  best  liked  of  English 
politicians,  a  man  of  varied  accomplishment  and  ability 
and  of  a  type  becoming  only  too  rare  in  many  ways,  Lord 
Granville  was  not  a  strong  man,  and  he  made  terrible 
blunders  during  his  tenure  of  the  Foreign  Office.  But  he  was 
thoroughly  at  home  in  diplomatic  calms  if  for  a  storm  unfit ; 
and  there  was  something  almost  heroic  in  the  fashion  in 
which  he  sustained  the  cause  of  his  party  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  a  preponderance  of  ability  even  greater  than 
that  of  numbers.  Indeed  he  belonged  to  the  generation  of 
statesmen  who  thought  that  it  was  not  only  the  duty,  but 
the  whole  duty,  of  political  man  to  have  a  party  and  stick 
to  it ;  and  only  thus  can  his  adherence  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  latest  phase  be  explained  or  excused.    His  death 


is  a  fearful  loss  to  the  Gladstoniane,  depriving  them  of 
one  of  the  few  men  to  be  called  really  distinguished 

of  whom   they   could  boast.  M.  Josephin  Soulary 

was  very  well  known  to  students  of  French  literature  j 
very  little  even  to  Frenchmen  themselves  who  were 
not  students.  His  speciality  was  the  confection  of 
sonnets  of  quite  marvellous  workmanship  in  phrase  and 
rhythm,  sonnets  which  were  compared  by  friendly  critics 
of  eminence  to  chased  Renaissance  phials  or  cruets.  Un- 
friendly critics  said  the  phials  or  cruets  had  very  little,  or 
perhaps  nothing,  in  them.    But  this  was  unfair,  as  well  as 

unfriendly.  There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  better 

wicket-keeper  than  Richard  Pilling  ;  and  to  keep  wicket 

very  well  is  nearly  as  difficult  as  to  write  sonnets.  Lord 

Truro  was  an  aged,  fortunate,  and  rather  eccentric  person 
who  kept  a  Universal  Knowledge  office,  was  a  Volunteer 
Colonel  at  once  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  enjoyed 
about  the  last  really  valuable  sinecure  in  England — a 
moiety  of  the  profits  of  the  Middlesex  Registry  of  Deeds, 
which  averaged  5,000^.  a  year.  Now,  this  5,000^.  a  year 
must  have  been  extremely  comfortable  to  Lord  Truro,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  single  person  among  the  con- 
tributaries  felt  his  contribution.  Mr.  Lewis,  the  librarian 

of  no  mean  library,  that  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  an  antiquary  and  scholar  of  eminence  in  his  own 
line ;  and  Dr.  Morell  had  done  much,  many  years  ago,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  German  philosophy  in  a  country 

then  almost  totally  ignorant  of  it.  An  unusually  heavy 

obituary  is  made  up  by  the  names  of  M.  Pouyer-Quertier, 
the  well-known  French  Protectionist  manufacturer  and 
politician ;  of  Mr.  Holms,  for  a  long  time  member  for 
Hackney ;  of  Mrs.  Craven,  a  French  lady  of  very  great 
talent,  whose  Eecit  cVune  Sceur  has  had,  and  deserved,  per- 
haps, the  largest  circulation  of  any  French  book  of  the 
kind  for  many  years ;  of  Captain  Coquilhat,  a  Belgian 
officer  whose  name  has  been  much  before  the  public  in 
recent  books  of  African  travel ;  and  especially  of  Mr.  T,  C. 
Baring.  Mr.  Baring  was  a  man  noteworthy  in  many  ways — 
an  excellent  scholar,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  of  which  he 
made  the  best  uses,  a  sound  if  not  a  very  prominent 
politician,  and  a  "  British  merchant  "  of  the  old  and  best 
class.  The  way  in  which  he  recently  came  to  the  rescue  of 
the  great  house  which,  if  he  had  continued  in  connexion 
with  it,  would  probably  never  have  required  help,  belongs 
to  the  romance  of  commerce.  There  are  also  few  recent 
parallels  to  his  refounding  of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  on 
the  basis  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  endowing  it,  not  only 
most  liberally,  but  most  intelligently,  for  we  believe  that  he 
exercised  personal  care  in  the  selection  of  the  first  Head  and 
Fellows.  The  attempt,  remarkable  even  in  the  history  of 
that  singular  person  the  British  Dissenter,  which  was  made 
by  one  of  the  class  to  get  possession  of  eleemosynary  funds, 
which  were  expressly  7iof  destined  for  him  by  the  giver,  will 
be  in  all  memories.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  likely  to 
succeed,  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  did  justice  on  this  truly 
sturdy  beggar. 


THE  MANIPUR  DISASTER. 

THE  earliest  accounts  of  the  Manipur  (or,  as  the  good 
old  spelling  would  have  had  it,  "  Munnipoor  ")  dis- 
aster contained  a  good  deal  which  was  barely  intelligible, 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  latest  are  clear.  A 
writer  who  says  that  "  It  is  the  first  people  in  this 
country  have  heard  of  any  expedition  to  Manipore  at 
"  all,"  is,  indeed,  too  unkind  to  his  countrymen's  igno- 
rance, or,  perhaps,  too  kind  to  his  own.  Those  who  take 
any  interest  in  Indian  politioe  have  for  some  months  past 
been  aware  that  there  were  troubles  in  the  little  hill  State 
which  is  supposed  to  have  invented  polo,  which  lies  between 
Assam  and  Burmah,  and  which,  long  before  the  latter 
country — at  least,  the  upper  part  of  it —  was  annexed,  was 
more  or  less  under  British  protection.  The  circumstances 
would  appear  to  be  that  the  Royal  family  of  Manipur  (from 
which  the  Ministry  are  most  unwisely  recruited)  is  in  a 
perpetual  and  natural  state  of  dissension.  Mr.  Quinton 
went  to  hold  a  durbar,  and  summoned  brother  No.  2,  the 
Jobraj,  and  brother  No.  3,  the  Senaputty  (for  all  the 
names  of  the  story,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  "  gunpowder 
"  ran  out,"  would,  if  the  case  were  less  serious,  suggest 
the  history  of  the  Great  Panjandrum).  The  Jobraj  and 
the  Senaputty  thought  they  might  better  arrest  than  be 
arrested,  and  the  Manipur  Residency,  instead  of  being 
defensible,  as  all  such  places  ought  to  be,  is  a  building 
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with  a  thatched  roof  and  an  unfortified  compound.  Mani- 
pur,  though,  as  the  crow  flies,  not  very  far  away  from 
Calcutta,  is  a  most  out-of-the-way  place,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, especially  the  hill  tribesmen  who  have  revolted 
against  the  Kajah,  and  inflicted  this  disaster  on  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Assam  and  his  escort,  are  warlike, 
though  not  very  numerous.  Nobody,  when  they  were 
in  a  state  of  disturbance,  would  have  thought  of  penetrating 
into  the  State  without  a  good  escort ;  nor  did  Mr.  Quinton, 
a  very  experienced  officer,  who  has  been  in  India  since  the 
pre-Mutiny  days.  He  seema  to  have  had,  all  told,  some  five 
hundred  Ghoorkas  with  him,  and  five  hundred  Ghoorkas, 
properly  led,  ought  to  have  been  able  to  hold  any  properly 
selected  camp,  much  more  established  cantonments,  against 
the  whole  forces  of  Manipur,  even  without  guns,  though  it  is 
rather  odd  that  none  should  have  been  taken,  considering  that 
the  Manipuris  were  known  to  possess  them.  The  strangest 
thing  of  all,  however,  was  the  account  first  given  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  eflfect  that  in  two  days  "  the  ammuni- 
"  tion  was  exhausted,  and  Mr.  Quinton  then  ordered  a 
sauve  qui  prntT  In  this  account,  short  as  it  is,  there  are 
very  many  very  strange  things.  Although  modern  guns 
are  but  too  likely  to  lend  themselves  to  the  waste  of  ammu- 
nition, modern  ammunition  to  some  extent  makes  amends 
by  being  much  lighter  and  much  more  portable  than  of  old. 
It  is  inconceivable  that,  vxnless  some  accident  of  which 
we  were  not  informed  deprived  them  of  their  re- 
serves, five  hundred  men  should  have  been  led  into  a 
difiicult  and  disturbed  district  peojiled  by  tribes  equally 
warlike  and  treacherous,  with  only  ammunition  enough  to 
last  them  for  two  days.  The  Ghoorkas  are  not  only  among 
the  bravest,  but  under  their  own  ofiicers  (and  as  only 
Ghoorka  regiments  were  drawn  upon  here,  they  can  have 
been  under  no  other)  among  the  steadiest  troops  in  the  world, 
and  five  hundred  of  them  ought,  one  would  have  thought, 
unless  completely  surprised,  which  was  admittedly  not  the 
case  here,  to  have  cut  their  way  through  any  amount  of 
Manipuris.  Of  course  if  you  first  blaze  away  all  your 
ammunition,  and  then  take  to  your  heels,  which  is  the  rude 
equivalent  of  the  tactics  described  in  the  telegram,  any- 
thing may  happen.  But  officers  like  those  of  the  42nd  and 
44th  Bengal  Infantry,  and  an  experienced  leader  like 
Colonel  Skene,  can  never,  save  on  the  clearest  proof,  be 
suspected  of  such  an  insane  as  well  as  unworthy  course  of 
conduct. 

Later  news  showed  that  the  perplexity  with  which  the 
first  intelligence  was  regarded  in  this  country  was  shared 
in  India;  nor  can  even  the  latest  be  said  to  have  re- 
moved it.  This  later  news  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with 
the  earlier  story,  though  it  contains  the  almost  equally 
astonishing  particulars  that  Mr.  Quinton  and  Colonel 
Skene,  when  the  Residency  seemed  untenable,  "  went  out 
"  to  ask  terms,"  the  maddest  of  things  in  such  cases,  and 
were  captured ;  while  part  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the 
European  persons  who  had  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
despatch,  though  shelled  out  of  the  Residency,  did  actually 
cut  their  way  through,  and  join  the  relieving  column. 
This  later  news,  however,  if  it  is  to  be  believed  that 
additional  small  detachments  of  two  hundred  and  of 
eighty  Ghoorkas  were  on  the  way  to  support  the  main 
column,  complicates  the  miscalculation  which  seems  to 
have  prevailed  throughout.  For,  let  us  repeat,  to  send 
into  a  difficult  hill-country,  inhabited  by  warlike  tribes,  in- 
fantry detachments  too  strong  for  an  escort  and  not  strong 
enough  for  an  army,  unequipped  with  artillery,  and  liable 
to  be  cut  off  in  detail  in  the  passes,  is  sheer  lunacy. 
In  all  probability  the  matter  was  one  of  those  checks 
which  now  and  then  must  occur  in  such  transactions  as 
ours  on  the  Indian  frontiers.  "  De  I'audace  "  pays  so  often 
that  it  IS  sure  not  to  pay  some  time  or  other.  The  only 
inexpUcable  thing  is  that,  as  Mr.  Quinton  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  the  dangerous  character  of  the  Sena- 
putty  or  Prince  Commander-in-Chief,  and  as  he  showed 
his  sense  of  the  danger  by  ordering  up  so  relatively  large 
a  force  as  seven  hundred  men,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
Residency  guard,  he  did  not  equip  it  more  strongly  still. 
Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  strong  concentration 
of  troops  ordered  will  restore  order  in  Manipur  at  once  and 
at  all  costs.  For  the  State  is  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
most  restless  tribes  in  the  world— Nagas,  Lushais,  and 
what  not — with  whom  we  have  had  trouble  enough  already. 


LORD  GRANVILLE. 

IT  speaks  volumes  for  the  attractive  qualities  of  the  late 
Lord  Granville  that,  even  in  the  recency  of  his 
decease,  his  critics  should  have  found  themselves  able  to 
treat  his  political  career  with  so  much  indulgence.  Few, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  personal  enemiesof  a  Minister  who 
could  leave  behind  him  a  record  of  failure,  so  unbroken  and  so 
disastrous,  without  provoking  harsher  comments  than  have 
as  yet  been  elicited  from  any  of  his  opponents.  Even  the 
audacious  eulogies  of  some  of  the  more  shameless  order  of 
Gladstonians  have  failed  to  rouse  any  resentful  reply,  and, 
so  far  as  appears,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  disposition  to 
vote  an  amnesty  to  the  many  and  grievous  errors  of  this 
departed  diplomatist.  We  are  all  to  agree  to  forget  those 
calamitous  international  battles  of  his  which  bid  fair  to  be  as 
far-reaching  in  their  effects  as  the  fight  of  Chevy  Chase,  and 
to  cause  the  child  unborn  to  rue  the  negotiations  of  those 
days.  Or,  if  we  cannot  forget,  we  are  to  ignore  them,  or  to  set 
off  against  them  those  intellectual  charms  and  social  graces 
for  which  Lord  Granville  was  so  justly  di.stinguished — to 
give  him,  in  fact,  the  benefit  of  that  sort  of  treatment  which 
Macaulay  indignantly  refused  to  apply  to  Charles  I.  If 
anybody  says,  for  instance,  that  Lord  Granville  permitted 
Russia  to  defy  her  treaty  obligations  to  us  in  Europe,  and  to 
cajole  and  outwit  us  in  Central  Asia,  we  are  to  remind  the 
objector  of  the  sweetness  of  Lord  Granville's  temper,  and 
the  exquisite  urbanity  of  his  manners.  If  anybody  com- 
plains that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Foreign  Minister  from  1S80  to 
1 885  was  associated  with  the  disgrace  of  Majuba  Hill  and  the 
deeper  dishonour  of  Khartoum,  and  was  in  a  stricter  sense 
responsible  for  allowing  Germany  to  enter  into  the  inherit- 
ance of  English  enterprise  and  energy  in  Eastern  Africa, 
the  reply  is  to  be  that  he  spoke  French  like  a  native. 
Surely  this  is  carrying  the  conventionalities  of  contem- 
porary political  criticism  somewhat  absurdly  far.  The  con- 
temporary political  critic  cannot,  no  doubt,  and  perhaps 
ought  not  to,  speak  with  quite  the  freedom  of  the  historian 
on  the  characters  and  careers  of  recently  deceased  states- 
men ;  but,  unless  his  functions  are  to  be  reduced  to  an 
absurdity,  and  his  style  is  to  model  itself  on  that  of  an 
eighteenth-century  dedication,  he  must  claim  a  little  more 
freedom  than  the  chorus  of  obituary  biographers  seems  dis- 
posed to  allow  him. 

After  all,  too,  it  is  possible,  as  it  happens,  to  discuss  Lord 
Granville's  public  life  in  his  various  capacities  of  Foreign 
Minister,  party  leader,  and  politician  in  general,  and  to 
discuss  it  with  little  reserve,  without  finding  oneself  com- 
pelled to  say  anything  very  severe  of  Lord  Granville 
himself.  For  much  is  said,  and  much  explained,  if  not 
excused,  when  we  say  that  Foreign  Minister,  party  leader, 
and  politician  alike  were  in  their  worst  defects  the  direct 
ofispring  of  traditions  from  which  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  man  behind  the  Minister,  the  party  leader, 
and  the  politician  to  shake  himself  free.  The  interested 
praises  which  have  been  lavished  upon  him  by  Gladstonians 
for  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  his  leader  have,  in  fact,  a  sig- 
nificance unintended  by  those  who  utter  them.  Lord 
Granville's  mind,  we  have  been  told  with  unction,  was 
even  in  old  age  as  "open  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  the 
"  reception  of  new  ideas."  It  may  have  been  so,  but 
it  did  not  need  to  be  so ;  for  Lord  Granville  was  of 
those  who  did  not  require  to  "  find  salvation  "  for  them- 
selves when  Mr.  Gladstone  "went  over."  He  had  found 
it  many  years  before — from  earliest  youth,  indeed — and 
it  consisted  in  the  simple  doctrine  that  Liberal  policy 
is  to  be  defined  as  "that  policy  which  any  leader  of  the 
"  Liberal  party  can  induce  a  majority  of  its  members  to 
"  adopt."  Reposing  serenely  upon  this  dogma,  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that  Lord  Granville's  mind 
ever  became  acquainted  with  any  of  those  agonizing  experi- 
ences which  have  been  undergone  by  that  of  Sir  George 
Tre"velyan,  who  leaned  for  a  time  to  the  soul-destroying 
heresy  that  there  may  be  such  thing  as  a  Liberal  policy 
other  than  and  even  opposed  to  that  which  the  leader  and 
majority  of  that  party  for  the  time  being  may  have  thought 
fit  to  adopt.  To  Lord  Granville  it  seemed,  we  have  no 
doubt,  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  "  go  Home 
Rule  "  himself  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
all  but  seventy  or  eighty  of  his  followers  wei'e  going  Home 
Rule.  If  the  Liberal  party  approved  of  the  new  policy, 
then  the  country  must  want  it ;  for  the  country  always,  and 
before  all  things,  wants — in  the  sense  of  "  needing,"  if  not 
at  all  times  in  the  sense  of  "  desiring  " — to  be  ruled  by  the 
Liberal  party.    This  way  of  looking  at  politics  accounts,  we 
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think,  for  a  good  deal  of  the  Minister's  tranciuil  and 
contei-ted  blunderings  at  the  Foreign  Office.  There  was 
no  i^articular  reason  why  Lord  Guanville,  unlets  per- 
haps from  a  certain  cosmopolitanism  of  iipbringing,  and 
possibly  from  some  hereditary  taste  for  his  father's  career, 
should  have  "fancied  himself "  as  a  diplomatist  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  except  for  a  few  months  in  1 851,  he  never 
held  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  all  until  he  was 
getting  on  for  sixty.  But  we  have  very  little  doubt  that 
the  repeated  and  disastrous  defeats  of  his  diplomacy  were 
not  exclusively,  nor  even  mainly,  due  to  his  own  want  of 
courage  and  decision.  They  were  in  most,  if  not  all,  in- 
stances, defeats  imposed  upon  him  by  the  exigencies  of  his 
leader's  Parliamentary  and  domestic  policy  ;  his  principal 
share  in  the  discredit  of  them  consists  in  liis  having 
acquiesced  in  the  danger,  or  dishonour,  or  both,  to  which 
they  exposed  his  country.  And  in  his  philosophic  endur- 
ance of  this  he  would  naturally  be  much  sustained  by 
his  conviction  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  office  was  of  more  importance  than  any  number  of  diplo- 
matic victories,  and  that  to  have  insured  it  was  sulhcient  to 
atone  for  any  number  of  diplomatic  defeats.  It  is  a  mistake, 
we  suspect,  to  connect  this  sentiment  with  any  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  No  doubt  Lord  Granville 
was  greatly  under  his  leader's  influence — was,  indeed,  en- 
tirely unable,  if  he  even  tried,  to  make  any  fight  for  a  policy  of 
his  own  when  it  came  to  the  pinch  ;  but  he  may  have  suc- 
cumbed, and  we  think  he  did  succumb,  much  more  to  the 
pressure  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  and  did  bring  to  bear 
on  him  as  leader  of  the  party  than  to  his  merely  moral  and 
personal  authority.  Some  of  the  diplomatic  contests  which 
have  ended  so  deplorably  for  the  country  under  Lord  Gran- 
ville's conduct  he  opened  with  much  apparent  spirit  and 
resolution  ;  and  signs  have  not  been  wanting  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  higher  authority 
that  he  lowered  his  weapon  and  beat  an  ignominious 
retreat.  It  is  easy  to  im.igiue  how  the  necessary  pressure 
was  applied.  The  resignation  of  a  Foreign  Secretary  during 
an  active  foreign  complication  must,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  foreshadow  the  downfall  within  a  few  weeks  or  months 
of  the  Administration  which  he  has  quitted  ;  and  the  mind 
refuses  to  contemplate  Lord  Granville  in  the  act  of  facing 
the  terrible  responsibility  of  driving  a  Liberal  Government 
into  Opposition  and  replacing  them  by  Conservatives.  Any- 
thing, he  would  think,  must  be  better,  anything  would  be 
more  patriotic  than  that. 

The  better  side,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  healthier 
influence,  of  Lord  Granville's  Whiggery  was  traceable  in 
the  willingness  with  whicli  he  subordinated  his  personal 
claims  to  the  interests  of  his  party.  He  could  not  but  have 
sometimes  felt  the  perversity  of  fortune  which  denied  the 
highest  prize  of  political  life  to  a  man  who  attained  to 
Cabinet  office  as  many  as  forty  years  ago,  and  only  eight 
years  afterwards  had  actually  had  the  ofier  of  the  Premier- 
ship. And,  considering  the  cause  of  his  being  compelled  to 
decline  it — the  opposition,  that  is  to  say,  of  another  Whig 
statesman  just  then,  perhapM,  at  the  lowest  point  of  un- 
popularity and  discredit  which  he  ever  touched — it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable  to  Lord  Granville  that  he 
should  not  only  not  have  resented,  but  that  he  should 
hardly  have  seemed  to  feel,  his  disappointment.  There 
is  a  certain  irony  in  the  fact  that  Lord  Granville's 
sacrifice  of  himself  for  thn  uniry  of  the  "  great  Liberal 
"party"  should  have  been  forced  upon  him  by  another 
Whig  as  typical  as  himself  in  re.-pect  of  the  supersti- 
tiousness  of  his  belief  that  the  inheritance  of  the  official 
earth  belonged  as  by  divine  ordinance  to  the  Whig 
saints.  Loid  John  Pussell,  however,  had  throughout  his 
career  been  in  the  habit  of  adding  a  corollary  to  the  effect 
that  the  saintliest  of  these  samts  were  to  be  found  in  those 
pious  families  which  had  so  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
Whig  cult,  and  that  thefiist  of  these  families  had  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  for  its  head.  In  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville to  say  that  he  never  corrupted  the  primitive  faith 
once  delivered  to  this  poliiicil  party  by  any  such  private 
interpolation  as  this.  In  1859,  as  a^ain,  when  for  the 
second  lime  he  received  a  R  yal  .-ummons,  in  18S0,  he  waived 
his  own  claims  to  political  |.rei:e(lerice — claims  which  on  the 
second  occasion  he  could  wiih  complete  formal  propriety 
have  insi-ted  upon — with  a  m:ignanimous  alacrity.  Self- 
denial  was,  it  is  true,  made  »^asier  to  him  at  this  as  at  all 
pei-iods  of  his  life  by  the  fact  that  his  dislike  of  responsi- 
bility seems  to  have  bt-en  ai  wa\  s  stronger  than  his  ambition, 
and  hisdista.ste  for  work  to  have  exceeded  both.  And  though 
he  accepted  philosophically  enough  his  twice  repeated  miss 


of  the  Premiership,  and  though  he  gave  way  with  his  accus- 
tomed grace  to  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  Government  of  1886, 
he  is  understood  to  have  entertained  a  strong  view  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  passing  over  such  claims  ks  his  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Cabinet  offices,  or  of  failing  to  provide  a  post 
of  adequate  dignity  and  emoluments  for  an  ex-Minister 
whom  advancing  years  and  ill  health — or  even  the  record 
of  past  failures — should  have  disqualified  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  his  former  office.  He  had,  in  short,  the  defects  and 
virtues  of  the  thoroughgoing  dyed-in-the-wool  Whig  peer,  in 
about  equal  proportion  ;  and  it  was  as  much  his  misfortune  as 
his  fault  that  his  country  lost  by  the  one  what  his  party 
gained  by  the  other. 


SNIGGLING. 

"  ONIGGLTNC4  "  is  a  particularly  mean  and  unsports- 
kJ  manlike  form  of  poaching  salmon,  which  is  common 
on  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries.  Some  men  have  been 
convicted  of  "  sniggling,"  they  have  appealed,  and  a  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  support  their  cause. 

All  this  is  very  well ;  we  have,  of  course,  no  opinion  to 
express  as  to  whether  the  men  were  guilty  or  not.  The 
member  for  the  Border  Burghs,  Mr.  Brown,  has  been 
addressing  his  constituents,  and  has  complained  that  the 
men  were  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  the  water  bailiffs. 
With  this,  also,  we  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  present.  It 
is  true  that  persons  who  sympathize  with  sniggling  are  not 
likely  to  testify  against  it,  and  that  persons  who  do  not 
syinpathize,  not  being  water-bailiffs,  may  have  their  private 
reasons  for  not  studying  the  operations  of  snigglers.  How- 
ever, suppose  the  convicted  men  are  pure  as  snow,  it  must 
surely  be  known  to  Mr.  Brown  that  sniggling  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  among  his  constituents.  On  one 
small  pool,  when  the  water  is  low,  you  may  see  as  many  as 
six  or  seven  men  and  boys  all  diligently  flogging  the  water 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  Whether  any  one  is  quite 
so  foolish  as  to  expect  to  catch  fish  by  a  fair  lure,  in  these 
circumstances,  may  be  doubted.  But  the  men  are  not  fish- 
ing fairly  with  a  lure.  They  cast,  as  a  rule,  with  an 
enormous  fly,  sometimes  weighted  with  lead.  They  often 
lower  the  points  of  their  rods  deep  into  the  water,  and  then 
bring  them  out  with  a  jerk.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to 
strike  the  hook  into  the  side  of  the  salmon,  and  then  drag 
him  out.  The  whole  pool  is  carefully  dragged  in  this  way  ; 
occasionally  an  unlucky  trout  is  hooked,  and  flies  forth  on 
to  dry  land.  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  plan,  in  open  or  in 
preserved  water,  must  destroy  large  quantities  of  salmon, 
and  must  utterly  ruin  fair  fishing,  where  fair  fishing  was 
once  very  good,  and  was  open  to  all.  Thus  snigglei's  ruin 
the  free  amusement  of  all  fair  fishers  who  used  to  angle  on 
the  open  waters,  for  example,  of  the  Ettrick. 

Now,  Mr.  Brown  described  this  kind  of  abomination  as 
"  a  murderous  style  of  fishing,  which  I  suppose  none  of  us 
"  defend."  We  are  glad  to  hear  sniggling  thus  spoken  of; 
but  is  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Brown  re  illy  so  perfect  that  he 
believes  his  constituents  not  to  defend  oi',  at  least,  to  practise 
sniggling?  Does  he  think  that  they  do  not  sniggle — that  they 
have  any  prejudice  against  sniggling?  If  so,  let  him  adopt 
somespecious  disguise  and  visit  his  native  streamsin  October. 
If  he  does  not  see  what  we  have  described,  and  if  he  does 
not  think  that  what  he  sees  is  sniggling,  he  is  hard  to  con- 
vince. It  is  perfectly  true  that  sniggling  is  a  difficult 
offence  to  prove.  A  fish  which  rises  fairly  at  the  nose  is 
often  foul-hooked  by  accident.  He  "comes  out  by  the 
"  tail"  ;  but  he  has  not  been  sniggled  if  he  hooks  himself 
in  trying  to  take  the  fly.  The  water- bailifls,  or  one  of 
them,  said,  "  all  the  fish  came  out  tail  first."  Mr.  Brown 
mentions  a  case  in  which  he  and  a  well-known  sportsman, 
now  dead,  caught  nine  salmon,  four  of  which  were  foul- 
hooked.  This  was  an  astonishing  proportion,  but  purely 
accidental.  In  the  evidence  of  the  bailiffs  "  all  the  fi-h  ' 
were  foul-hooked.  Charity  believeth  all  things  ;  but, 
granting  that  the  fish  were  never  caught  by  the  mouth, 
the  inference  is  obvious.  Is  it  not  obvious  to  Mr.  Brown  ?' 
Granting  the  premisses,  for  the  sake  of  argum-nt,  grant- 
ing that  out  of  several  fish  not  one  was  hooked  by 
the  mouth,  would  Mr.  Brown  have  any  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  fishing  was  fair?  The  method  of  sniggling 
can,  in  a  moment,  be  made  to  resemble  the  method  of 
lair  fishing.  It  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  proper  cast, 
and  let  the  water  bring  it  round  in  the  usual  way.  But 
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that  is  not  the  sniggler's  way.  He  tries  to  sink  his  fly 
to  the  bottom,  and  then  snatches  it  forth  with  a  jerk.  We 
would  be  the  last  to  urge  interference  with  the  fair  fish- 
ing of  a  working-man,  or  any  other  man.  But  it  should 
be  plain  to  Mr.  Brown,  if  he  thinks  of  it,  that  the  persons 
who  drive  fair  fishers  from  the  waterside  are  really  the 
snigglers.  They  do  not  leave  the  fair  fisher  a  solitary 
chance,  and  they  may,  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  be  seen 
sniggling  in  numbers,  many  of  them  on  the  same  pool.  If 
nobody  defends  sniggling,  let  them  denounce  and  endeavour 
to  discountenance  it.  The  simple  and  .short  end  of  sniggling 
must  soon  be  the  destruction  of  salmon,  and  no  sport  left 
for  any  fair  sportsman,  be  he  a  duke  or  be  he  a  weaver.  The 
old  leistering  was  a  far  more  manly  sport,  and  not  a  whit  more 
deadly  than  the  sneaking  and  despicable  practice  of  snig- 
gling. Every  one  will  be  of  Mr.  Brown's  opinion  that 
water-bailiffs  must  not  interfere  with  fair  and  legal  fishers. 
But  can  Mr.  Brown  assure  his  constituents  that  he  sincerely 
wishes  anybody  fo  interfere  with  sniggling?  Is  there  any 
conceivable  authority  whom  he  would  willingly  allow  to 
prevent  sniggling  1  We  fear  that  any  interference  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  sniggler  would  be  apt  to  cost  Mr.  Brown 
his  seat.  Fishing  is  a  contemplative  man's  recreation.  He 
can  contemplate  without  fishing,  and  perhaps  he  would 
rather  do  so  than  ba  continually  worried  with  disputes 
about  sniggling.  But  we  may  warn  gentlemen  snigglers 
that  if  unfettered  they  woidd  very  soon  destroy  their  own 
recreation,  as  they  have  already  ruined  the  sport  of  every 
fair  fisher  in  their  neighbourhood.  But  people  like  Mr. 
Brown  may  as  well  be  frank,  and  say  positively  whether 
they  really  do  abhor  sniggling  and  wish  to  put  it  down,  or 
whether  they  are  quite  ready  to  let  all  the  world  go  snig- 
gling at  pleasure. 


SIR  CHARLES  DILKE'S  LETTER. 

THE  letter  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke  contributed  last 
week  to  the  Speaker  is  encouraging  to  that  occasion- 
ally w^ll-abused  person,  the  journalist.  It  is  not  uncom- 
monly said — -and  sometimes  with  truth — that  this  unotficial 
and  irresponsible  commentator  kiys  the  law  down  with  a 
plentiful  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  an  airy  dis- 
regard of  the  secret  lets  and  hindrances  in  public  affairs  of 
which  the  responsible  statesman  is  compelled  to  take  account. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  held  an 
important  post  in  a  long  Administration,  would  avoid  these 
errors  of  the  "  ill-informed  scribe."  Yet  he  has  written  a 
letter  on  the  Newfoundland  question  in  which  some  essential 
facts  and  several  important  conditions  are  ignored  as  com- 
pletely as  they  could  have  bci^n  by  any  journalist.  The 
letter  ends  with  a  taunt  at  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy, 
which  comes  worse  from  tiie  writer  than  it  could  come  from 
any  but  one  or  two  other  men  in  the  country.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  declares  that  Fiance  refuses  to  sell  her  rights  in 
Newfoundland  "  because  of  her  irritation  about  Egypt."  We 
daresay  he  is  partly  right ;  and  what  then  1  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  politicians  who  decided  to  occupy  Egypt 
foresaw  that  the  measure  would  make  France  the  more 
exacting  in  all  her  dealings  with  England.  If  they  did  not, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  sagacity  1  It  has  commonly 
been  understood  that,  to  his  honour.  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
was  of  all  politicians  who  did  it  the  most  resolute  to  see  it 
done.  But,  if  that  is  so,  with  what  grace  does  he  make  the 
consequence  of  his  own  acts  a  gronnd  of  reproach  to  other 
men  1  If  he  did  not  foresee  those  consequences,  with  what 
authority  can  he,  who  tacitly  confesses  his  own  want  of 
foresight,  speak  on  foreign  aff.uis  1 

All  through  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  long  letter  there  is 
either  a  curious  inability  to  grasp  facts  or  a  determination 
to  ignore  them.  Substantially  what  he  does  is  to  resfate 
the  view  of  the  Newfoundlanders  with  a  better  vocabulary 
and  a  certain  appearance  oC  reasoning.  We  know  what 
that  view  is.  Put  in  plain  words,  it  is  this— that  the 
Newfoundlanders  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  French  rights,  iuive  alone  the  right  to  .say 
what  coarse  is  to  be  taken  m  dealing  with  them,  and  that 
France  m.ust  submit  or  must  m-ide  to  do  so  bv  England. 
Now  that  party  politicians  at  St.  John's  should  talk  in  this 
fashion,  and  that  warm-hearted  young  men  like  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster  should  siiy  ditto  to  them,  is  intelligible 
enough.  But  we  did  not  expect  to  find  a  gentleman  who 
filled  the  place  of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
repeating  their  tall  talk,  and  entirely  ignoring  some  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  whole  question.  After 


all,  the  power  of  France  and  her  determination  to  have  her 
rights,  whether  it  be  inspired  by  irritation  about  Egypt  or 
other  causes,  are  facts  of  some  moment.  A  statesman  has 
to  deal,  we  have  always  understood,  not  with  things  as  he 
would  like  them  to  be,  but  with  things  as  they  are.  Now, 
as  things  are,  France  has  certain  undoubted  rights  in  New- 
foundland, and  certain  claims  which  are  matters  of  dispute. 
She  insists  on  the  first  to  the  full,  and  in.sists  also  on 
having  her  voice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  second.  If 
that  right  is  refused,  it  is  competent  to  her  to»  declare  war. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  may  assert  that  she  will  not  do  so,  but  we, 
who  do  not  profess  to  be  sons  of  the  prophets,  prefer  to  go 
by  experience  and  probability.  If  Sir  Charles  says  that  a  war 
with  France  might  lead  to  a  useful  clearing  up  of  disputes, 
we  will  consider  his  policy  ;  but  he  has  not  said  so  as  yet. 
The  alternative,  of  course,  is  peaceful  negotiation  ;  which 
again,  and  equally  of  course,  entails  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  irritating  action  for  the  time  being.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  we  are  threatening  to 
override  Newfoundland,  and  protests,  in  what  we  cannot 
but  think  somewhat  mischievous  terms,  that  we  should  not 
take  this  course  with  a  powerful  colony.  Here,  again,  he 
overlooks  facts.  France  looks,  and  can  only  look,  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Are  we  to  make  the  humiliating 
confession  that  one  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  a  very 
small  one,  cannot  be  controlled  ?  If  not,  vve  must  control 
it,  or  allow  it  to  dictate  the  policy  of  all  the  rest.  The 
parallel  case  which  Sir  Ciiarlks  Dilke  cites — the  determi- 
nation of  Victoria  to  do  something  which  might  embroil 
us  with  China — is  a  dangerous  one.  Will  Sir  Charles 
maintain  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  go  to  war 
with  China,  however  important  it  might  be  in  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empii-e  to  remain  at  peace  with  her ''. 
When  Sir  Charles  maintains  that,  if  Newfoundland  were  a 
State  of  the  American  Union,  '•  France  would  sell  her  rights 
"  in  five  minutes,"  he  is  again  indulging  in  vague  conjec- 
ture. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Newfoundland  is  a  British 
colony,  and  must  act  as  what  she  is,  or  cease  to  be  it.  When 
she  is  in  a  position  to  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union,  she 
will  be  able  to  learn  whether  with  her  population  she  would 
be  accepted  as  a  State  at  all ;  then  whether  she  would 
be  admitted  with  the  French  claims  hanginof  to  her  ;  and 
then  whether  France  will  consent  to  waive  her  clA'm;  in 
five  minutes,  or  at  all. 


ENGLAND  AND  AFRICA. 

THERE  have  been  received  during  the  last  week  or  so 
not  a  few  interesting  details  re.specting  the  delimita- 
tion— so  important  and  so  long  neglected — of  English 
territories  in  Africa.  The  Italian  arrangement,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  fully  satisfactory,  taking  in  Lake  Rudolph, 
Doko,  and  the  Shillook  country,  and  requiring  only  to 
be  completed  by  an  equally  satisfactory  tracing  noi'th 
of  the  Abyssinian  claims.  At  present,  unless  we  mis- 
take, we  are  not  much  "  forrader  "  in  that  direction  than 
that  the  Italians  abstain  from  pressing  their  claims  on 
Kas.sala,  which  is  but  a  negative  satisfaction.  Even  with 
the  best  of  friends,  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  v/ritten  woi'd 
is  always  desirable,  and  to  do  the  Italians  justice,  withovit 
any  nasty  suggestion  that  they  will  hive  quite  enough  to 
do  with  their  sphere  as  it  is,  tlwy  are  in  excellent  dispositions 
to  give  it.  Things  are  less  satisfactory  on  the  .side  of  the 
Congo  State.  A  violent  attack  on  the  projects  of  its 
administrators  in  the  Times,  and  an  ingenious  apology  in 
the  same  paper,  leave  us  convinced  that,  unless  King 
Leopold  interferes  sharply,  his  deputies  there  will  be 
likely  to  take  leaves  out  of  Mr.  Stanley's  book  with  the 
special  purpose  of  damaging  Mr.  Stanley's  employers. 
Even  the  a|)ology  admits  that  Captain  or  Lieutenant  Van 
Ker<  L'liovEN  will  go  to  Lado  if  he  can — 13  Lado,  which  is 
on  the  Nile,  which  is  the  old  capital  o'i  the  Equatorial' 
province  of  Egypt,  and  which  is  hundrels  of  miles  beyond 
the  treaty-fixed  frontier  of  the  Co^go  State.  We  do  not 
want  that  honest  Belgian  man  in  our  closet— all  the  more 
that  we  remember  that  he  and  his  brother  officers,  whether 
int  jntionally  or  not,  were  no  small  contributories  to  Mijor 
Barttelot's  nnsfortune  by  diverting  Tippoo  Tin's  levies  for 
tlieir  own  purpose's.  Beyond  the  p.irallels  of  9"  North  and 
30°  East  thy  Free  State  officers  have  no  business  whatever. 
We  have  more  sympathy  w  th  thair  griefs  agau  s".  the 
South  Afri  a  Company  in  the  matter  of  Katanzn,  and 
wit'i  Portugal  in  the  matter  of  Lunda.    But  even  here  it 
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may  be  suggested  that,  considering  the  very  ineffectual 
control  the}-  have  exerted  over  their  undoubted  sphere,  it 
would  be  better  if  they  held  their  Innds. 

As  for  the  Portuguese  in  their  relations  with  ourselves, 
they  must,  if  we  believe  all  tales,  have  gone  stark  mad. 
The  neglect  to  furnish  particulars  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  the  seizure  of  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon,  and 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  Sofala  and  Manicaland, 
which  was  first  denied  and  afterwards  admitted,  are  per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  comments  possible  on  the  idle 
charge  of  bullying  Portugal  which  certain  folk  have  made 
against  Lord  Salisbury.  After  being  treated  with  altogether 
extraordinary  forbearance  in  the  matter  of  the  Convention 
of  last  year,  Portugal,  for  her  own  advantage,  not  for  ours, 
arranges  a  modus  viveudi,  and  begins  to  negotiate  afresh. 
One  of  the  most  important  points,  if  not  the  most  important 
point,  of  these  negotiations  is  that  she  shall  facilitate 
access  to  the  disputed  territories.  She  does  this  by 
sending  hasty  levies,  partly  composed  of  raw  volunteers, 
to  the  spot,  by  seizing  English  steamers,  and  by  establish- 
ing martial  law  over  the  regions  in  question.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  it  would  serve  the  Portuguese 
right  if  the  South  Africa  Company's  men,  as  they  probably 
could,  were  to  drive  every  Portuguese  into  the  gates 
of  Lorenzo  Marques  and  Quillimane,  and  hold  the  whole 
country  jmidente  lite.  And  this  we  say,  having,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  no  kind  of  partisan  feeling  for  the  Company, 
and  being  even  disposed  to  regard  with  very  modified  affec- 
tion some  of  its  ways  and  proceedings.  If  from  the  be- 
ginning Portugal  had  confined  herself  either  to  the  part 
of  the  persecuted  innocent  or  to  that  of  the  bold  cham- 
pion who  will  die  in  the  last  ditch,  there  would  be  some- 
thing— not  much — to  say  for  her.  But,  so  far  from  doing 
this,  she  has  alternately  whined  and  bulllied,  till  her  most 
partial  or  impartial  friends  must  be  a  little  disgusted, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an  end 
of  this.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  wicked  ones 
who  nod  and  wink  and  say  that  the  whole  thing  is  very 
much  of  a  sham.  The  Portuguese  Government  wants  to 
speak  "  prave  orts "  and  do  prave  deeds  to  the  gallery 
before  it  makes  the  final  arrangement,  which  it  will  be  too 
happy  to  conclude,  and  the  Mozambique  Company  wants  to 
get  some  trumps  in  its  hand  before  it  comes  to  terms 
with  the  other  Company,  and  is,  for  a  consideration,  its 
very  good  friend.  And,  indeed,  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  there  may  not  be  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this.  At 
any  rate,  an  inkling  that  it  may  be  so  will  not  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  but  the  contrary,  by  the  perusal  of  a  very  inte- 
resting little  paniphlet,  with  a  capital  map  of  the  disputed 
districts,  which  the  guileless  Colonel  de  Andrada  has  pub- 
lished ( London  :  Philip).  Here  may  be  read  the  most  dis- 
tressful things,  such  as  that  "  Mutaca  is  always  drunk,"  and 
that  another  chief  "  almost  worships  the  white  Portu- 
"  guese.  Unfortunately  he  is  very  old,"  adds  the  guileless 
Colonel.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  pamphlet  without 
conceiving  a  strong  affection  for  Senhor  de  Andrada  ; 
impossible,  also,  after  reading  it  not  to  see  that  these  things 
are  probably  an  allegpry. 


THE  ITALIAN  COUNTERCHECK  QUAREELSOME. 

THE  questions  whether  Italy  has  had  technical  justifica- 
tion for  the  recall  of  her  Minister  from  Washington  ; 
whether,  supposing  her  to  have  the  justification,  she  was 
wise  in  taking  this  emphatic  step ;  and  whether  anything 
will  come  of  it,  are  separate  and  distinct.  The  answer  to 
the  third  must  needs  be  mostly  conjecture,  and  it  may  be 
briefly  dismissed  with  this  remark  only — that  if  anything 
short  of  actual  war  will  make  the  people  of  the  United 
States  realize  the  necessity  for  a  reform  in  their  corrvipt 
judicial  administration,  it  is  the  discovery  that  their  slovenly 
practices  may  subject  them  to  rebuke,  and  to  inconvenient 
suspensions  of  diplomatic  intercourse.  As  for  the  wisdom 
of  the  measure,  that  must  depend  on  a  good  many  con- 
siderations. The  Americans,  we  see,  are  inclined  to  attri- 
bute it  to  the  motives  which  dictated  their  own  unmannerly 
dismissal  of  Lord  Sackville.  It  is  meant,  they  think,  for 
home  consumption.  In  that  case,  if  the  good  it  can  do  the 
Italian  Ministry  at  home  is  greater  than  the  harm  it  can 
do  it  abroad,  the  Marquis  di  Pudini's  recall  of  the 
Minister  is  thoroughly  justified  on  American  principles. 
They  should  admire  him  as  an  apt  pupil,  even  if  they  do 
not  sympathize  with  him  for  the  reason  which  induced  the 


Scotch  gentleman  who  was  a  liar  himself  to  greet  his  brother 
story-teller.  But  perhaps  time's  noblest  offspring  is  judg- 
ing Italian  corn  by  American  bushels.  In  the  meantime, 
the  flutter  caused  by  the  recall  of  Baron  di  Fava  is  almost 
justification  enough  for  the  measure.  Mr.  Blaine  has 
been  dragged  out  at  night,  in  spite  of  his  gout,  to  support 
President  Harrison  ;  an  enlightened  press  is  engaged  in 
huge  cackle,  and  herds  of  reporters  are  seeking  guidance 
from  Chauncey  M.  Depew — that  serene,  high-toned,  and 
whole-souled  man. 

As  for  the  question  whether  the  Italian  Government  has 
been  technically  justified  in  recalling  its  Minister,  there 
can,  we  should  think,  be  no  doubt  about  it,  except  in  the 
minds  of  American  journalists,  who  are  notoriously  excel- 
lent judges  of  diplomatic  orthodoxy.  The  case  is  very 
plain.  Eleven  Italians,  of  whom  three,  if  not  four,  are 
still  believed  to  have  been  subjects  of  King  Humbert,  were 
massacred  by  a  mob  in  the  most  important  city  in  the 
Southern  States.  They  had  been  tried  by  an  American 
Court  on  the  charge  of  murder  and  acquitted,  but  were 
still  in  prison  awaiting  trial  on  another  charge.  They  were 
dragged  out  in  broad  daylight  by  a  mob,  which  the  autho- 
rities of  the  city  made  not  the  smallest  attempt  to  restrain, 
and  were  barbarously  killed.  When  the  Italians  appealed 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  redress,  they 
were  told  that  nothing  could  be  done  except  through 
the  very  authorities  at  New  Orleans  who  looked  on  at 
the  massacre  with  indifference.  These  authorities  can  do 
nothing  except  with  the  help  of  those  very  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  who  first  perpetrated  and  then  applauded  the 
murder.  The  Italians  were  told  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  Central  Government  no  power,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  till  the  grand  jury  of  New 
Orleans,  composed  of  the  lynchers  and  their  friends,  was 
pleased  to  take  steps.  If  it  did  not,  why  then  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done.  If  a  certain  amount  of  petti- 
fogging wrangles  and  sham  dignified  bluster  is  put  aside, 
Mr.  Blaine's  answer  to  the  Italian  notification  is  in  fact 
nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  excuse  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  Federal  Government  abso- 
lutely no  power  to  protect  foreigners  from  mob  violence  in 
New  Orleans.  Practically,  of  course,  this  amounts  to  a  denial 
of  justice,  and  the  possible  consequence  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  rhetorical  nonsense  to  say  that  these 
men  killed  at  New  Orleans  were  "  enemies  of  the  human 
"  race."  Who  called  them  so  ?  The  regular  Court  acquitted 
them  of  murder,  and  they  were  put  to  death  by  a  mob.  It 
is  the  American  contention,  apparently,  that  whenever  a 
rabble  in  one  of  their  cities  is  pleased  to  condemn  any  body  of 
men  as  "enemies  of  the  human  race,"  it  must  be  allowed 
to  make  an  end  of  them.  Very  great  confidence  in  the 
native  virtues  of  the  rabble  is  needed  to  blind  a  man  to 
the  meaning  of  a  doctrine  of  this  kind.  It  is,  in  plain  fact, 
only  the  excuse  made  for  Jew-baiting  by  the  peasants  of 
Prussia.  In  both  countries  the  rabble,  whether  they  be 
citizens  of  New  Orleans  or  Russian  mujiks,  are  extremely 
apt  to  find  excuses  for  the  murder  of  rivals  in  trade  or 
creditors.  The  infamous  attack  made  on  the  negroes  of 
New  York  by  the  Irish  mob  during  the  Civil  War  is  a 
pretty  suflacient  illustration  of  what  this  precious  interpre- 
tation of  the  rights  of  the  people  means.  It  may  be  that 
at  New  Orleans  no  element  of  this  kind  entered  into  the 
attack  on  the  prison;  but  if  the  mob  headed  by  any 
casual  lawyer  Parkerson  is  to  be  judge,  who  can  answer 
for  it  that  the  next  step  will  not  be  a  general  attack  on  the 
Italian  retail  dealers  ?  The  Italian  Government  is  at  least 
perfectly  entitled  to  ask  the  American  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  foreigners  resident  in  the  United  States  are  in 
future  to  hold  their  lives  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob  and  an 
agitator.  If  the  Federal  Government  answers,  as  sub- 
stantially it  has  answered,  that  nothing  can  be  done, 
then  the  Italians  are  absolutely  justified  in  publicly  show- 
ing their  resentment. 


THE  SERIOUS  CONTRIBUTOR. 

BY  this  time,  no  doubt,  the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  wishing  that  Mr.  James  Knowles  had 
never  been  born,  and  Mr.  James  Knowles  is  firmly  deter- 
mined to  enforce  strictly  upon  the  Nineteenth  Century  the 
rule  that  the  editor  shall  under  no  circumstances  be  allowed 
to  masquerade  as  a  mere  contributor.  If  it  had  been  any- 
body else— even  his  own  familiar  friend— who  mocked  at 
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Mr.  Hakkison  and  his  enthusiasm  of  Anti-Elginity  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  Harrison 
could  have  borne  it,  as  he  has  borne  before  now,  not  only 
"  banter "  and  "  chaff,"  but  "  as  shrewd  knocks  as  any 
"  one,"  in  literary  controversy.  But  when  Mr.  Knowles, 
in  his  own  name,  bantered  Mr.  Harrison — nay,  more,  made 
against  him  "  passionate  imputations  of  gross  and  unworthy 
"  practices  " — and  would  not  let  Mr.  Harrison  banter  back, 
or  repel  the  passionate  imputations,  why  then  Mr.  Harrison 
felt  bound,  not  only  to  expose  Mr.  Knowles's  atrocious 
conduct,  but  to  denounce,  in  the  person  of  its  editor,  and  to 
banish,  as  Coriolanus  banished  Rome,  "  the  Review  which 
"  I  had  supported  since  its  first  appearance  in  1877." 

It  was  shutting  Mr.  Harrison  out  that  really  broke 
him  down  and  drove  him  to  take  arms  under  the  colours  of 
Mr.  Harris.  The  banter  he  could  have  stood,  and  the 
passionate  imputations  he  could  have  disregarded.  But 
he  did  want  to  have  his  say,  and  he  was  prevented  from 
getting  it.  For,  when  he  would  have  answered  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  interposed 
and  said  in  substance,  "This  correspondence  must  now  cease," 
qualifying  his  ultimatum  only  by  the  announcement  that 
perhaps  it  need  not  cease  if  Mr.  Harrison  would  send 
along  his  copy  to  be  edited.  In  short,  the  cruel  editor,  by 
Mr.  Harrison's  account,  was  resolved  to  have  the  last  word 
about  the  Elgin  Marbles,  unless  he  (the  editor)  should  be 
induced  to  go  through  the  form  of  changing  his  mind. 
Mr.  Harrison  was  particularly  annoyed  by  this  treatment, 
because  "  the  controversies  about  pigs,  monkeys,  protozoas, 
"  and  their  bearing  on  the  Gospels,  drag  on  in  the  Nineteenth 
"  over  months  and  years,"  and  he  thought  a  third  paper  about 
the  Elgin  Marbles  was  no  more  than  justice  demanded. 

The  most  gratifying  thing  in  the  apologia  of  Mr.  Harrison 
is  his  account  of  the  motive  which  prompted  his  Fortnightly 
article.  He  wrote  not  only  "  on  my  own  behalf,"  but  also 
"  on  that  of  other  serious  contributors  to  miscellaneous 
"  reviews,"  to  explain  that  no  serious  contributor  ought  to 
be  "  disowned,  assailed,  and  satirized  by  the  editor  in  person 
"  for  what  he  had  himself  provided  for  the  instruction  of 
"  the  public."  This  suggests  that  serious  contributors 
regard  the  editors  of  publications  consisting  of  signed  articles 
as  personally  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  the  signatories, 
and  as  carrying  on  their  labours  in  order  to  "  instruct " 
a  thankless  public.  Considering  the  very  "  miscellaneous  " 
nature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  other  monthly 
reviews  nowadays,  and  how  largely  they  depend  for  their 
attractions  upon  internecine  controversy,  this  seems  severe. 
For  our  part,  we  cannot  see  why  the  editor  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  should  not  accept  contributions  from  Mr. 
J  AMES  Knowles  to  any  extent  that  the  multifarious  avoca- 
tions of  the  latter  gentleman  will  permit. 


THE  VOLUNTEERS. 

IT  has  become  rather  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  to  say  the 
correct  things  about  the  Volunteers.  We  know,  and 
have  heard,  and  have  said  them  ad  nauseam.  As  for  the 
truth,  it  is  so  useless  to  tell  it,  that  the  most  conscientious 
of  men  may  be  pardoned  for  sparing  himself  the  trouble. 
It  is  quite  correct  to  .say  that  the  Volunteer  movement  has 
been  justified  by  its  persistence.  We  know  that  the  zeal  of 
ofiicers  and  men  is  most  respectable.  There  is  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  dog  in  the  country  who  does  not  know  that  the 
War  Office  has  after  many  years  been  forced  to  cease  from 
sniffing  at  the  Volunteers.  It  is  as  certain  as  the  multipli- 
cation table  that  they  have  forced  "  the  authorities  "  to 
take  them  seriously,  and  have  of  their  own  mere  motion 
increased  their  own  efficiency.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
they  are  more  efficient  to-day  than  they  were  thirty  years 
ago,  and  without  fatuous  confidence  one  may  believe  that 
they  will  be  still  better  ten  years  hence— or  some  of  them 
will  at  least.  On  the  other  hand,  who  has  not  heard  that 
they  are  not  an  army,  and  never  will  be  till  they  have  been 
supplied  with  much  they  want  at  present  ?  Their  deficiency 
in  officers  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  We  might  add 
to  our  list  of  pros  and  cons,  but  shall  not  do  so. 

Perhaps  at  this,  or  any  other,  time  when  the  Volunteers 
come  up  for  discussion,  the  most  useful  thing  to  do  is  to 
put,  and  attempt  to  answer,  the  question  whether  the 
nature  of  things  will  permit  a  force,  which  must  exist  under 
the  conditioES  imposed  by  this  same  unmanageable  nature 
of  things  on  the  Volunteers,  to  be  "  an  army."  Let  us  dis- 
tinguish. The  Volunteers  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  by 
keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  discipline,  by  supplying  whole- 


some exercise,  and  by,  so  to  speak,  rough-hewing  many  men 
who  have  in  them  the  making  of  good  soldiers.  This  is 
much ;  but  does  it  follow  that  the  Volunteers  can  ever,  as 
long  as  their  organization  remains  even  approximately  what 
it  is,  be  an  army  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  will,  in 
fact,  be  the  answer  to  this  other — Is  it  possible  to  do  in 
leisure  time,  and  by  purely  voluntary  work,  what  has 
always  been  the  strenuous  undivided  work  of  years  1  You 
cannot  make  a  tinker,  tailor,  or  candlestick-maker  by  one 
night's  practice  a  week  and  three  days'  work  in  a  year.  It 
would  be  to  show  a  certain  want  of  respect  for  the  noble 
profession  of  arms  to  suppose  that  you  can  make  a  soldier 
by  that  amount  of  apprenticeship.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  a 
matter  of  course  that  Volunteers  should  be  deficient  in 
manoeuvring  power,  and  inferior  to  soldiers  in  shooting.  As 
long  as  they  are  men  who  practise  as  much  and  no  more 
than  they  do,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  when  they  prac- 
tise much  more,  they  must  perforce  cease  to  be  Volunteers, 
because  they  would  have  no  time  left  for  the  pursuit  of 
their  trades  and  professions,  and  would  in  fact  become 
voluntary  soldiers,  which  is  quite  another  thing.  There- 
fore, the  Volunteers  must  always,  in  obedience  to  the  master 
of  us  all — the  nature  of  things — remain  inferior  to  soldiers 
in  soldiering.  If  that  is  once  fairly  recognized,  we  shall 
clear  our  ideas  notably.  A  corps  here  and  there  formed  of 
men  with  exceptional  means,  leisure,  and  zeal,  may  approxi- 
mate fairly  to  the  professional  standard  ;  but  the  Volunteer 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  and  odd  men  is  not 
to  be  judged  by  a  few  hard  spots,  but  by  the  general 
texture.  If  it  is  to  be  relied  on  to  be  an  army,  it  must  be 
good  as  a  whole.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  officers. 
We  hear  that  the  Volunteers  are  1,100  short  of  their  com- 
plement, and  would  be  worse  off  stiU  if  colonels  did  not  put 
up  with  merely  ornamental  captains  and  lieutenants,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  colonel  himself  is  occasionally 
(we  put  it  mildly)  more  ornamental  than  useful.  The 
identical  same  complaint  is  made  of  the  Militia.  Here, 
again,  the  persistent  nature  of  things  comes  in,  and  wants 
to  know  what  people  expect.  These  two  forces  require 
several — say,  fifteen — thousand  officers,  of  whom  the  great 
majority  should  be  young,  and  all  should  be  strong.  It  is 
asking  a  great  deal  to  ask  that  you  should  find  this  number 
of  men,  not  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  and  live  by 
it,  in  the  hope,  generally  vain,  but  always  Uvely,  of  winning 
the  great  prizes,  but  to  do  it,  at  the  cost  of  labour  and 
money  out  of  pocket,  in  the  time  left  them  by  other  avoca- 
tions, and  with  no  prospect  of  big  prizes.  One  might  as 
reasonably  expect  to  get  an  able,  learned,  and  high- 
spirited  clergy  when  the  stipends  are  cut  to  the  quick 
and  there  are  no  bishoprics.  Men  ought  to  go  in  for 
the  love  of  truth ;  but  they  won't — or  at  least  the  best 
won't.  It  is  melancholy ;  but  that  is  how  human  nature 
is  made.  So  of  Volunteers  and  Militia.  You  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  you  will  find  thousands  of  men  to  do 
hard  work  for  little  thanks  and  less  pay,  plus  their  daily 
business  and  at  the  expense  of  their  pockets.  Perhaps  they 
ought  to  do  it ;  but  they  won't.  The  fact  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  man  with  a  real  love  of  soldiering,  who  would  be  an 
ideal  Volunteer  officer,  has  love  of  soldiering  enough  to  go 
into  the  army.  There  are  a  few  hundreds  who  will  not,  or 
cannot,  be  the  real  thing,  and  who  take  to  Volunteering ; 
but  to  expect  that  there  should  be  thousands  is  to  ask  pears 
from  the  elm.  To  be  sure,  our  idea  of  military  organization 
is  just  to  make  that  absurd  demand. 


A  LESSON  IN  STYLE. 

IF  we  are  ever  enterprising  enough  to  found  a  "  school  for 
"  critics,"  it  would  be  an  interesting  exercise  to  "  set " 
passages  from  contemporary  English  authors,  and  to  test 
the  pupil's  power  of  identifying  the  writers  by  their  style. 
Such  a  passage  as  the  following,  for  instance,  would  be  a 
very  good  one  to  choose  for  its  easiness  for  one  of  the  lower 
forms : — 

They  disfigure  all  they  take  ;  they  bespatter  all  they  borrow  ;  they 
would  make  their  Lord  Chesterfield  behave  like  a  Margate  Johnny  and 
their  Count  d'Orsay  like  a  Hampton  'Arry ;  they  would  make  Goethe 
grotesque,  Boccaccio  a  bourgeois,  the  Cid  a  swashbuckler,  Bayard  a 
brawler,  and  Milton's  self  a  middle-class  Methodist!  They  belittle  or 
lampoon  all  they  touch ;  they  distort  like  a  concave  mirror;  they  have 
no  more  knowledge  of  the  -woVld  than  is  folded  up  in  a  City  clerk's  Sunday 
breeches ;  they  cannot  perceive  what  is  bathos,  or  what  is  caricature,  or 
what  is  outrage  on  manners,  or  sense,  or  harmony,  or  breeding  ;  yet  they 
may  steal  with  impunity  the  works  of  their  superiors,  and  the  law  lets 
them  steal  with  this  impunity,  whilst  it  puts  in  prison  the  beggar  who 
took  the  baker's  twopenny  loaf. 
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By  whom  was  this  written  and  to  what  does  it  refer  1  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

No  doubt  the  first  part  of  this  question  is  a  good  deal  less 
likely  to  puzzle  the  student  than  the  second,  lie  would,  of 
course,  reply  at  once  that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  the  lady 
who  prefers  to  be  known  as  "  Ouida,"  and  the  "  reason  " 
which  he  would  give  for  his  answer  would  be  the  very 
simple  one  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written  by 
anybody  else.  But  to  answer  the  question  what  it  was  all 
about  would  probably  cost  him  more  thought.  Somebody 
has  done  something  dreadful  ;  that,  at  least,  is  clear ;  and 
he  might  gather  from  a  careful  re-perusal  of  the 
passage  that  the  offence — we  mean  the  offence  written 
about,  and  not  that  of  the  writer — was  of  a  "  literary  "  de- 
scription. But  it  might  be  a  very  long  time  indeed  befoi'e 
he  guessed  that  it  was  a  denunciation  of  the  piratical 
"  adapters  "  of  novels  to  the  stage,  and  that  the  particular 
case  of  this  outrage  which  has  suggested  the  outburst  is 
appropriation  of  a  short  story  called  Bon  Gestialdo,  written 
by  "  Ouida  "  in  i886,  "  the  plot  of  which  turns  entirely  on 
"  the  struggle  of  conscience  in  a  priest,"  and  which  has  since 
appeared  in  dramatic  form  as  7'he  Villcuje  Priest.  And  the 
discovery  when  made  might  fail  to  account  to  him  for  the 
vehemence  of  language  above  quoted,  especially  when  it  is 
followed  by  the  admission  that  "  in  1889  appeared  a  French 
"  novel,  entitled  Le  Secret  cJe  la  2'errassiere,  on  the  same 
"  subject."  Because  the  inquiring  student  will  then  be  likely 
i  to  ask  himself  whether,  if  one  author  or  another  is  visited  by 
the  brilliant  idea  of  making  the  plot  of  a  short  story  "  turn 
"  on  a  struggle  in  the  conscience  of  a  priest,"  the  whole 
.subject  of  priests'  consciences  and  struggles  is  henceforth  to 
be  tabu  to  every  other  author  and  dramatist  in  the  world. 

Lest  "  Ouida,"  however,  should  charge  us  with  treating 
a  real  grievance  with  levity,  we  will  at  once,  if  she  wishes 
it,  admit  its  reality  without  reserve.  The  rights  or  the 
courtesies  governing  the  adaptation  of  Eovels  to  the 
purposes  of  the  stage  undoubtedly  need  revision,  in  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  spirit,  by  all  the  parties  concerned, 
and  that  is  precisely  why  we  object  to  the  question  being 
previously  complicated  by  hysterics.  "  Ouida  "  does  not  say 
in  so  many  words  that  The  Village  Priest  is  a  direct 
plagiarism  from  her  story,  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been  so 
much  struggling  of  late  in  the  clerical  consciences  of  Non- 
conformists and  others  that  perhaps  it  is  not.  But  evea 
if  it  is,  it  is  foolish  to  discuss  the  grievance  with  such  undue 
wealth  of  rhetoric. 


CAINE  THE  ACCUSER. 

A CONCEITED  Frenchman  usually  brags  about  the 
superiority  of  his  country,  while  a  conceited  English- 
man abuses  his  countrymen.  Different  as  the  acts  seem, 
they  are  inspired  by  the  same  motive.  The  Frenchman 
says,  I  am  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  greatest  people  on 
earth,  therefore  how  much  more  am  I  excellent  than  you 
foreignei's.  The  Englishman  says,  I  am  incomparably  more 
virtuous  than  any  of  you,  my  countrymen,  so  how  great 
and  good  must  I  be.  Of  the  two  workings  of  the  most 
despicable  of  human  weaknesses,  the  French  is  the  more 
absurd  and  the  English  the  more  sour,  for  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  that  it  inspires  so  much  mere  lying  and 
slandering.  Your  acrid,  vain  Englishman  will  make  sins 
for  other  men  if  he  cannot  find  them.  Mr.  Caine,  once 
member  for  Barrow-in-Furness,  has  just  been  showing  the 
world  what  the  slow  stalking  contentious  hissing  vanity 
of  the  gander,  to  use  Mr.  Carlyle's  comparison,  will  lead 
an  Englishman  into  doing.  Mr.  Caine  is  an  eminent  pos- 
sessor of  that  Nonconformist  conscience  which  permits  a 
man  to  tolerate  any  quantity  of  vice  provided  that  he 
can  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  the  one  particular  thing 
which  he  thinks  virtue.  He  has  lately  been  in  India,  and 
his  conscience  has  there  stimulated  him  into  forwarding 
the  cause  of  humanity  by  bringing  provably  unfounded 
charges  against  English  officials  and  judges.  It  was  neces- 
sary, of  course,  for  Mr.  Caine  to  find  a  foil  for  his  own 
virtue. 

The  way  he  did  it  was  this.  He  took  the  notorious  and 
certainly  brutal  Dumdum  murder,  and  showed  that  the 
acquittal  of  the  accused  man  O'Hara  was  due  to  a  base 
prostitution  of  justice  by  the  Indian  Administration  and 
the  judges.  The  facts  are  bad  enough  as  they  stood  be- 
fore Mr.  Caine  adulterated  them.  Four  soldiers,  three  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  Leinster  Regiment,  being  on  a 
drunken  spree,  drove  an  unfortunate  native  into  a  tank, 


and  there  one  of  them  shot  him.  Two  of  the  soldiers 
turned  Queen's  evidence,  and  one  of  these  two,  Joseph 
GoLDSBououGH,  swore  that  he  saw  O'Hara  fiie  the  shot. 
Mr.  Justice  Norris,  who  tried  the  case,  directed  the  jury 
that  GoLDSBO ROUGH  was  not  an  accomplice.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  O'Hara's  counsel  that  this  was  misdirection,  and 
they  appealed  on  his  behalf  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
in  India  has  the  power  to  revise  criminal  sentences. 
The  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  them,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Norris  himself  acknowledged  that,  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration, he  was  convinced  that  he  had  misdirected  the 
jury.  The  sentence,  therefore,  was  quashed,  and  O'Hara 
escaped.  That  there  was  here  sometliing  disagreeably  like 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  is,  we  are  afraid,  true;  but  it  was 
produced  by  the  working  of  rules  which  have  been  elabo- 
rated in  order  to  secure  fair  play  for  prisoners.  Every  man 
of  sense  knows  that  it  is  better  that  a  guilty  person  should 
escape  now  and  then  than  that  a  hundred  innocent  men 
should  be  put  in  danger  of  their  lives  by  sloveidy  methods 
of  taking  and  weighing  evidence.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  no 
prisoner  should  be  condemned  on  the  mere  word  of  an  accom- 
plice who  has  turned  evidence.  There  was  no  proof  of  the 
firing  of  the  shot  by  O'Hara  except  the  word  of  Golds- 
borough,  and  he,  who  was  one  of  the  party  which  drove 
the  murdered  man  into  the  tank,  was  undoubtedly  an 
accomplice.  So  much  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  reported 
in  the  Indian  Law  Reports  and  repeated  by  "  F."  and 
"Anglo-Indian"  in  the  Times  of  Thursday.  We  suppose 
that  any  person  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of  the  unco' 
guid  and  a  trifling  dash  of  story-teller  faculty  would  be  able 
to  say  what  Mr.  Caine  made  out  of  these  bare  facts.  Of 
course  he  said  at  once  that  there  was  a  brutal  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  English  at  Dumdum  that  no  white  man 
should  suffer  for  the  death  of  a  nigger.  It  was  nothing  to 
Mr.  Caine  that  Englishmen  have  been  executed  for  the 
murder  of  natives,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  last  murderer 
hanged  in  Calcutta  was  an  Englishman  who  suffered  for 
this  very  offence.  Englishmen  ought  to  be  brutal  just  in 
order  to  throw  up  the  exquisite  Nonconformist  virtue  of 
Mr.  Caine.  So  he  proceeded  to  decide  that  the  Leinster 
Regiment  was  furious,  that  it  had  threatened  to  mutiny  if 
O'Hara  was  executed,  that  the  Indian  Government  got 
frightened,  sent  the  Leinster  Regiment  away  from  Dum- 
dum, and  then  put  pressure  on  the  Advocate-General  and 
judges,  who,  after  some  little  show  of  reluctance,  quashed 
the  sentence.  Since  then,  natives  have  been  murdered  at 
every  street  corner  in  India  by  the  brutal  people  who  exist 
mainly  as  a  shocking  contrast  to  the  good  Mr.  Caine,  which 
nobody  can  deny.  This  penny  dreadful  would  be  incredi- 
ble— ;  but  it  is  treating  it  with  too  much  respect  to  even 
call  it  incredible.  A  thing  must  have  some  similarity  to 
the  credible  before  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  contrary.  This 
egregious  yarn  has  nothing  in  common  with  probability. 
Still,  as  there  are  ill-conditioned  notoriety-hunters  enough 
in  the  world  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  Mr.  Caine, 
it  is  well  that  "  F."  and  "  Anglo-Indian  "  have  blown  his 
tissue  of  secondhand  fiction  to  pieces.  The  Leinster  Regi- 
ment was  sent  from  Dumdum  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
service  months  before  the  trial  of  O'Hara.,  and,  as  these 
writers  point  out,  the  Indian  Government  can  no  more  put 
pressure  on  the  judges  than  Her  Majesty's  Government 
can  coerce  the  Queen's  Bench.  As  a  kind  of  postscript 
to  their  exposure  of  Mr.  Caine,  "F."  and  "Anglo-Indian" 
also  blow  to  pieces  a  story  which  he  tells  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  bad  effects  produced  by  the  acquittal  of  O'Hara. 
According  to  Mr.  Caine,  a  fraudulent  native  cashier  was 
acquitted  by  a  native  jury  in  revenge  for  the  alleged  Dum- 
dum scandal.  It  appears  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  jury  who  tried  the  cashier  were  English- 
men, and  that  the  man,  who  confessed  the  embezzlement, 
was  acquitted  on  a  point  of  law.  Such  is  the  evidence  on 
which  Englishmen  are  accused  of  prostituting  justice,  and 
such  are  the  liberties  which  the  Nonconformist  children  of 
light  permit  themselves  in  the  battle  with  the  children  of 
darkness.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Salvation  Army  that  the 
unco'  guid  are  prepared  to  do  in  the  cause  of  truth  what 
an  ordinary  man  of  the  world  would  think  it  shocking  to 
do  for  money. 


LIGHT  FROM  TIPPERARY. 

A SPECIAL  jury  of  the  City  of  Cork  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  three  men  of  the  names  of  Keating, 
Bremcock,  and  Breen  were  not  guilty  of  riot  and  assault 
at  Tipperary  on  the  25  th  of  September  last;  but  whether 
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two  other  men  of  the  name  of  Michael  O'Brien  Dalton 
and  Robert  Paul  Gill  were  or  were  not  guilty  of  these 
offences,  thejuiy  aforesaid  are  unable  to  agree.  That  is 
the  net  result  of  what  has  been  called  the  Tipperary  trials, 
and  one  might  imagine  it  to  require  either  very  distinguished 
mental  incapacity  or  a  truly  deplorable  kind  of  moral 
courage  to  contend  that  this  is  a  triumph  for  the  party  who 
"  ran  "  Mr.  Morley  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  in  question 
and  a  defeat  for  the  Irish  Executive.  Yet  this  is  in  sub- 
stance the  contention  of  a  controversialist  so  little  entitled 
to  plead  either  of  these  excuses  as  Mr.  John  Morley.  The  re- 
sultof  the  trial,  he  exclaims  in  his  absurdly  cock-a-hcop  letter 
to  the  Times,  "  is  that  the  jury  in  no  case  agree  to  find  the 
"  official  story  to  be  true,  and  in  three  cases  unanimously 
"  find  it  to  be  false.  Does  this  shed  no  light  on  the  Irish 
"  Minister's  unfaltering  assumption  during  the  whole  of  the 
"  last  four  years  that  every  word  from  a  constable  or  a 
"  resident  magistrate  must  be  gospel,  and  any  contradiction 
"  froma  mere  member  of  Parliament  must  be  an  exaggeration 
"  or  a  lie  1 "  Before  examining  this  question,  we  must  first 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  on  the  delightful  uncon- 
sciousness with  which,  in  the  very  form  of  this  protest 
against  the  "  Irish  Minister's  [assumed]  assumption,"  his 
critic  goes  about  to  justify  it.  Mr.  Balfour,  of  course,  has 
never,  either  unfalteringly  or  otherwise,  made  any  such 
preposterous  assumption  as  that  ''every"  word  from  a 
constable  or  a  resident  magistrate  must  be  gospel,  and 
that  "  any  "  contradiction  from  a  mere  member  of  Parlia- 
ment must  be  an  exaggeration  or  a  lie.  But  if  he  has  said 
or  implied,  as  undoubtedly  he  often  has,  that  mere  members 
of  Parliament  occasionally  show  themselves  capable  of  very 
gross  exaggeration  indeed,  how  deep  must  be  his  sense  of 
obligation  to  Mr.  Morley  for  having  so  opportunely  illus- 
trated the  justice  of  the  very  charge  which  he  is  repelling. 

But,  passing  from  this  exaggerative  denial  of  the  practice 
of  exaggeration,  and  this  unveracious  disclaimer  of  un- 
veracity,  let  us  revert  to  the  question  whether  the  result 
of  the  trial  does  or  does  not  shed  light  on  this  more 
moderately  stated  "  assumption  "  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  the  testimony  of  Irish  resident  magistrates 
and  the  Irish  Constabulary  is,  as  a  rule,  more  worthy  of 
credit,  not  only  than  that  of  mere  members  of  Parliament, 
like,  say,  Mr.  Illingworth,  but  of  ex-Ministers  and  Privy 
Councillors  like  Mr,  Morley  himself  and  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre.  And  as  to  that  we  must  say  at  once  that  while, 
in  our  judgment,  the  "  result"  of  the  trial  throws  little  or 
no  light  on  this  question,  the  collateral  facts  established  by 
the  evidence  taken  at  the  trial  throw  precisely  that  sort  of 
light  on  the  assumption  in  question  which  Mr.  Morley  has 
the  least  reason  to  prefer  to  darkness.  What  the  jury  have 
found  is,  that  three  men  whom  the  police  in  the  tumult  and 
confusion  of  the  moment  believed  to  be  taking  an  active  part 
in  a  street  fray  have  not  been  proved  to  have  done  so  ;  and 
that,  as  regards  two  others,  some  only,  and  not  all,  of  the 
jury  believe  such  proof  to  have  been  adduced.  Any  man 
who  could  really  imagine  that  such  a  verdict  as  this  conveys 
a  serious  reflection  on  the  veracity  and  good  faith  of  the 
police  must  be  strangely  ignorant  either  of  the  moral  com- 
position of  the  various  kinds  of  human  testimony,  or  of  the 
physical  accompaniments  of  a  street  row.  Mr.  Morley 
lays  great  stress  on  Mr.  Justice  Monroe's  observation  that 
"  Colonel  Caddell  and  the  police  witnesses  were  on  their 
"  trial  no  less  than  the  defendants  "  ;  but  as  he  with  com- 
mendable candour  went  on,  either  to  give  as  his  own,  or 
to  quote  as  the  learned  judge's  paraphrase  of  this  obser- 
vation, the  further  remark  that  "  if  they  believed  the  case 
"  for  the  Crown  they  should  find  the  defendants  guilty," 
it  is  obvious  that  the  judicial  utterance  cannot  possibly 
bear  the  construction  he  seeks  to  put  upon  it.  Of  course 
the  jury  would  find  the  defendants  guilty  if  they  believed 
that  the  witnesses  of  the  Crown  had  correctly  identified 
them  as  rioters  ;  and  conversely,  of  course,  they  would,  and 
did,  show  by  their  verdict  of  acquittal  that  they  believed  the 
witnesses  for  the  Crown  to  have  made  a  mistake.  But  it 
was  only  in  this  very  harmless  sense  that  "  Colonel  Caddell 
"  and  the  police  were  on  their  trial  no  less  than  the  de- 
"  fendants  "  ;  and  it  is  clear  enough  that  it  was  in  no  other 
than  this  sense  that  Mr.  Justice  Monroe  made  use  of  the 
phrase.  The  defendants  are  found  not  guilty  of  rioting ; 
Colonel  Caddell  and  the  police  are  proved  guilty  of  having 
mistaken  them  for  other  people.  That  is,  in  plain  language,  the 
"  result  of  the  jury's  careful  and  conscientious  consideration," 
as  Mr.  Morley  calls  it,  with  a  courtesy  which  he  somehow 
forgets  to  show  to  tribunals  of  whose  verdict  he  does  not 
happen  to  approve ;  and  we  may  leave  it  to  the  public  in 


general  to  measure  the  extent  to  which  it  illuminates  the 
question  whether  Irish  constables  or  Gladstonian  members 
of  Parliament  "  on  tour  "  in  Ireland  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  more  trustworthy  authorities  on  such  questions  as  those 
at  issue  in  the  late  trial.  And  in  so  doing  we  can  afibrd  to 
assume  that  the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  jury  upon  the 
undecided  cases  is  unknown ;  although  before  the  letter  of 
"  Lex  "  in  yesterday's  Times  it  was  notorious  that  they 
were  divided  in  the  ratio  of  eleven  to  one  in  favour  of  a 
conviction,  and  that  the  twelfth  juryman — disgusted,  no 
doubt,  with  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  other  eleven — 
"  refused  even  to  discuss  the  case  with  them." 

The  real  interest  and  in.struction  of  the  trials  residesj 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  collateral  points  established  by  the 
evidence.  What  Mr.  Morley  said,  or  thought  that  Mr. 
Justice  Monroe  said,  about  Colonel  Caddell  and  the  police 
witnesses  makes  up  a  fahula  which  mutato  nomine  can  be 
narrated,  with  exceeding  great  appropriateness,  hy  Mr. 
Morley  himself.  Not,  indeed,  the  veracity,  in  a  subjective 
sense;  but  the  judgment,  the  coolness,  the  fairness  of  that 
distinguished  visitor  to  Tipperary,  and  in  general  his 
capacity  to  observe  and  testify  to  the  incidents  of  that 
"  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life "  outside  the  Tipperary 
Court  House,  on  last  September  the  25th — these  were  on, 
their  trial  no  less  than  the  police,  or  than  the  defendants 
in  the  Cork  prosecutions.  And  we  cannot  say  that 
they  come  well  out  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  come 
very  badly  out  of  it.  Upon  every  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Morley  pledged  his  judgment  as  a  grave  and  thoughtful- 
person,  and  his  fairness  as  one  who  had  himself  borne 
the  weight  of  administrative  responsibility,  Mr.  Justice 
Monroe,  almost  in  so  many  words,  directed  the  jury  in 
a  sense  adverse  to  his  contentions.  Mr.  Morley  held 
that  the  initiative  taken  by  Colonel  Caddell  and  the 
police  was  unjustifiable  and  injudicious.  The  learned 
judge  told  the  jury  that  the  general  principle  upon  which 
this  belief  was  based  was  one  upon  which  no  police  officer 
could  act  withoiit  rendering  himself  liable  to  a  prosecution. 
for  neglect  of  duty,  on  which  "all  the  counsel  in  the  Crown 
"  Court  would  not  save  him  from  conviction."  Mr. 
Morley  contended  that  the  police  were  wrong  in  refusing 
admission  to  the  body  of  people  who  presented  themselves 
for  admission  at  the  gates  of  the  courthouse,  and  by  their 
indiscretion  thus  caused  the  riot.  Mr.  Justice  M0NRO& 
thought  that  the  precautions  taken  in  the  matter  were 
only  reasonable,  and,  further,  whether  they  were  so  or 
not,  they  were  arrangements  within  the  competence  of 
the  presiding  magistrate  to  make,  and  that  those  who 
"  violated  them  violated  them  at  their  peril."  And, 
lastly,  Mr.  Morley  declared  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  force  the  gates — a  point  on  which  he  was  directly 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  and  on  which  the 
judge  remarked  that  Mr.  Dillon's  account  "  practically 
"  tallied  with  that  of  the  police."  In  short,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  whole  case  that  the  incidents  on  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  founded  so  much  impassioned  declamation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  elsewhere  were  observed  by 
him  with  less  accuracy  and  calmness  than  by  many  much 
less  distinguished  persons  present,  and  that  the  historian  of 
the  future  is  much  more  likely  to  consult  the  recorded 
evidence  even  of  the  despised  police  than  that  of  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


MANIPUR. 

ABOUT  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  ago  a  hand  of  strange 
Hill-men  from  the  Eastern  Frontier  of  Beng-al,  ductu  et 
auspiciis  Major  Verner,  made  tlieir  appearance  on  the  Esplanade 
of  Calcutta.  They  were  mounted  on  wiry  ponies  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  riders,  who  carried  in  their  hand  sticks,  witli  which 
they  knocked  about  a  wooden  globe  somewhat  larger  than  a 
cricket  ball.  The  active  young  EngHsbmen  of  the  Indian 
Metropolis,  not  enervated  by  the  damp  and  heat  of  Bengal,  were 
soon  challenged  to  play  a  game  with  these  adventurers.  At  first, 
of  course,  the  Hill-men,  with  animals  regularly  trained  to  the 
sport,  and  following  the  hall  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  were  easily 
victorious.  But,  as  Macaulay  says  of  the  victories  of  the 
Epirotes  over  the  lloman  Legion,  the  tables  were  eventually 
turned.  Englishmen  bettered  the  instruction  given  them.  The 
Manipuris,  with  their  huge  saddle  flaps  and  active  little  animals, 
went  back  to  their  own  valleys.  The  game  remained  behind, 
and  now  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  athletics  of  the  day  as  cycling, 
the  high  jump,  or  football.  Colonel  Yule,  in  his  Glossary,  tells  us 
that  this  game  is  peculiar  to  Baltistan  iu  Kashmir.  The  term 
polo  is  indigenous  in  that  country.    The  well-known  traveller 
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Vigne  saw  it  played  at  u  place  called  Shig^luir,  just  fifty  years 
ago,  and  with  a  proplietic  insight  recommended  that  it  should  be 
tried  "  iu  the  Hippodrome  at  Bayswater."  Dr.  Thomson,  in  a  book 
published  in  1848,  identifies  the  game  with  the  Persian  Chavgan, 
and  states  that  it  was  played  in  quadrangular  meadows  in  all  the 
larger  villages  of  Balti,  often  surrounded  by  rows  of  beautiful 
willows  and  poplars.  It  is  also  common  all  over  Little  Tibet  and 
the  adjoining  countries. 

India  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  refreshing  the  average  house- 
holder's fading  knowledge  of  Oriental  geography  by  such  start- 
ling incidents  as  the  disaster  of  this  week.  The  political  aspect 
of  the  matter  we  have  discussed  in  another  column.  But  the  follow- 
ing particulars  of  Manipur  and  its  Eajas,  taken  from  authentic 
sources,  may  be  useful  at  this  time.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  the  annals  of  Manipur  possess  but  little  interest. 
In  17 14  a  Naga  chief  made  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  became 
Raja  of  the  principality,  adopted  Ilinduism  and,  possibly  out  of 
compliment  to  the  Muhanimedan  Emperors  or  because  it  sounded 
well,  took  the  Persian  title  of  Gharib-Nawaz,  the  patron  or 
"  Cherisher  of  dependents."  After  his  death  the  Burmese  invaded 
Manipur  and  the  reigning  Prince  sought  our  aid.  This  was  in 
1762,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Lord  Olive,  when  the  Settlement,  as  it  was  called,  of 
Fort  William  was  governed  by  Harry  Verelst.  We  had  not 
then  acquired  the  Dewani  of  all  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  our  aims 
were  commercial  rather  than  political.  Still  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  despatch  a  force  in  the  direction  of  Manipur,  which 
had  no  military  success  but  eventually  led  to  a  treaty  of  alliance. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  that  plots,  risings,  and  assassinations,  as 
in  most  Oriental  principalities,  seem  to  have  made  up  the  history 
of  this  State.  The  original  Naga  Prince,  Gharib-Nawaz,  had  three 
sons  ;  one  of  these  murdered  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  and 
was  himself  in  his  turn  expelled  by  the  youngest  of  the  three. 
Then  a  nephew  succeeds  and  reigns  peaceably  enough  till  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  At  his  death  we  are  told  that  the 
"  country  was  distracted  for  twenty-five  years  by  the  quarrels  of 
the  sons  for  power."  This  brings  us  down  to  the  first  Burmese 
War  of  1824-26.  After  Sir  A.  Campbell's  campaign  in  Burma, 
which  cost  ten  millions  of  our  money  and  was  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Yandaboo,  an  arrangement  was  efiected  which,  as  regards 
Manipur,  has  in  substance  endured  to  this  day.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Jai  Sing,  deceased  in  1799,  was  declared  independent. 
Certain  ranges  of  hills  were  annexed  to  his  principality.  Some 
dilFerence  of  opinion  about  the  exact  boundary  was  felt  by  the 
Burmese  and  ultimately,  to  satisfy  them  and  to  prevent  constant 
disputes,  what  is  known  as  the  Kubo  Valley  was  restored  to 
Burma.  The  Eaja  of  Manipur  was  compensated  by  us  for  the 
cession  by  a  money  payment  of  some  6,000  rupees,  or  600/.  a  year. 
Other  intrigues  and  plots,  somewhere  about  1844,  attracted  some 
little  attention,  but  since  1850  Kirti  Sing  was  ruler  de  facto 
and,  with  the  countenance  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Office,  de  jure 
likewise,  up  to  his  death  and  the  succession  of  Chandra  Sing. 
The  political  condition  of  Manipur  has  been  regularly  watched  by 
a  resident  Political  Agent  since  1835.  Major  M'Culloch  was 
there  for  years,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Johnstone,  In 
the  Naga  campaign  of  1879  and  in  the  Burmese  campaign  of  1855 
the  Raja  behaved  well,  and  no  serious  trouble  or  complication  has 
ever  been  looked  for  in  the  ordinary  course.  But  in  India  dis- 
turbances may  arise  anywhere  and  at  any  moment,  whether  the 
originator  be  a  Kuki  or  a  Wagher,  a  Mopla  in  Southern  India  or 
a  fanatic  on  the  borders  of  the  Punjab. 

Manipur  is  loosely  designated  as  a  small  State  on  our  Eastern 
Frontier.  It  would  be  more  correct  at  the  present  time  to  describe 
it  as  a  quasi-independent  territory  with  the  British  dominions 
on  two  sides,  and  barbarous  tribes  on  the  north  and  south. 
Between  Manipur  and  the  Assam  Valley,  on  the  north,  we 
find  the  Naga  Hills.  On  the  east  there  is  our  recent  acqui- 
sition of  Upper  Burma,  Southern  Cachar,  with  its  tea-gardens, 
lies  to  the  west.  And  towards  the  south  we  have  tribes  of 
Lushais  and  Kukis,  who  invade  our  territories,  carry  ofi'  natives 
and  Englishwomen,  and  necessitate  costly  and  troublesome  ex- 
peditions. The  revenue  of  the  State,  though  worth  fighting 
for  in  the  opinion  of  pretenders,  cannot  be  termed  large.  It 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  1.500/.  to  5,000/.  It  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  land  and  from  market  dues.  And 
there  is  the  payment  from  the  British  treasury  already  men- 
tioned, as  compensation  for  the  tract  given  over  to  Burma. 
The  theory  as  to  the  land  is  that  it  all  belongs  to  the  Head 
of  the  State,  who  assigns  it  as  he  thinks  fit  and  realizes  his 
dues,  mainly  in  kind,  by  means  of  headmen  in  each  village.  The 
import  trade  is  chiefly  with  Cachar,  which  sends  tobacco  and 
spices,  broadcloths  and  brass  vessels,  hookahs  and  implements. 
The  exports  are  india-rubber,  bees-wax,  ivory,  tea-seed,  and,  of 
course,  ponies  and  hockey-sticks.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the 
valley  lying  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In 
the  cold  season  there  are  fogs  and  hoar-frosts.  It  may  surprise 
those  who  have  heard  of  the  tremendous  rainfall  of  Cherra  Punji, 
in  the  same  latitude  and  at  no  very  great  distance,  to  be  told 
that  the  number  of  inches  in  Manipur  varies  from  forty  to  seventy 
in  the  year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  heaviest  dis- 
charge from  the  clouds  of  the  monsoon  is  intercepted  by  other 
ranges  of  hills.  The  valley  which  is  the  scene  of  games  at 
polo,  the  players  numbering  seven  on  a  side,  is  well  wooded  in 
some  parts  and  covered  with  grass  jungle  in  others.  The  rivers 
are  mostly  hill-streams,  fordable  in  the  dry  season  and  rapid  in 
the  rains.    As  we  hear  of  boat-races  in  September  attracting 


almost  as  much  interest  as  the  hockey  on  horseback,  we  presume 
that  they  take  place  on  a  fine  sheet  of  water  known  as  the 
Logtak  Lake.  The  length  of  the  valley  has  been  estimated 
at  thirty-six  miles  and  its  breadth  at  twenty.  The  hill  ranges 
run  north  and  south,  "with  connecting  spurs  and  ridges  of  lower 
elevation  between."  The  highest  have  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the  principality  produces 
peaches,  apples,  and  wild  raspberries,  as  well  as  the  plantain  and 
the  pine-apple.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  number  the  people ; 
but  as  this  process  occupied  six  weeks  in  1881,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  native  agents  with  no  English  supervision,  we  must 
receive  with  some  hesitation  a  statement  that  the  population 
amounts  to  220,000  souls.  There  is  more  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
the  classification.  The  Hindus  form  tke  largest  portion  of  the 
community ;  next  come  the  Hill-tribes,  Kukis  and  others ;  and 
there  are  some  few  Muhammedans.  Women  are  not  kept  in 
seclusion  like  the  Hindus  of  the  plains.  They  walk  about  with 
their  faces  uncovered,  weave  and  spin  at  home,  make  purchases 
and  sales  in  the  bazaars,  and  do  most  of  the  work  except 
the  reaping  of  crops.  The  staple  crop  of  rice  is  cut  by  the 
males,  and  carried  by  the  whole  of  the  villagers,  who  receive 
country  spirits  in  part  payment  for  their  labour,  without  having 
been  instigated  to  drink  by  the  wicked  Englishman.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  marriage  is  a  matter  of  choice 
and  inclination  on  both  sides ;  that  it  is  not  consummated 
before  puberty  ;  and  that  adultery  is  considered  a  "  very  heinous 
offence."  Polygamy  is  rare  and  polyandry  unknown.  Belief  in  a 
Supreme  Ruler  of  a  benevolent  nature  is  universal,  and  there  are 
numerous  deities  and  spirits.  It  is  said  that  these  latter  objects 
of  worship  amount  to  three  hundred.  Forced  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State,  known  by  the  term  Lallitp,  is  the  duty  of 
every  male  between  the  age  cf  seventeen  and  sixty,  for  a  certain 
number  of  days  in  the  year.  The  language  spoken  is  included  in 
the  Manipuri-Chittagong  group  of  the  Tibeto-Burman  family  by 
Mr.  R.  Cust,  in  his  Moderii  Languages  of  the  East  Indies.  This 
division  is  stated  to  contain  twenty-four  languages  and  a  few  odd 
dialects  besides.  Mr.  Damant  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  has 
given  us  a  Manipuri  grammar,  and  there  are  also  vocabularies, 
a  dictionary,  English  and  Manipuri,  and  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament.  Recently  the  rulers  have  adopted  Bengali  as 
the  written  character,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Manipuri  language  has  not  the  smallest  resemblance  to  any 
derivative  of  the  parent  Sanskrit. 

We  have  some  amusing  details  about  the  civil  administration 
which  only  serve  to  stimulate  our  curiosity  to  know  more.  There 
are  two  chief  Courts  of  Justice,  the  Chirap  and  the  Military 
Court.  The  first  is  composed  of  thirteen  members  appointed  by 
the  Raja,  and  it  deals  with  serious  cases.  The  military  tribunal, 
composed  of  generals,  colonels,  majors,  and  other  ofiicers,  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  standing  court-martial  to  try  all  cases  in  which 
Sepoys  are  concerned.  There  are  other  minor  Courts  for  cattle 
di-sputes;  clubs  to  settle  village  squabbles;  and  a  Court  called 
Paja  for  the  adjudication  of  women's  wrongs  and  rights,  wife- 
beating,  and  so  forth.  The  ordinary  modes  of  punishment  are 
flogging  and  exposure  in  the  bazaar.  At  the  capital  there  is  a  school, 
a  dispensary,  and  a  Post-office.  Of  the  troops,  said  to  number 
more  than  5,000  of  all  arms  including  700  Kuki  Irregulars, 
we  shall  doubtless  hear  something  more.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  some  old-fashioned  and  discredited  Anglo-Indian  officers  that 
the  present  to  the  Raja,  of  Enfield  rifles,  vast  stores  of  ammunition, 
and  two  seven-pounders,  at  the  celebration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Jubilee,  was  an  act  of  unnecessary  and  ill-advised  generosity,  as 
has  now  been  proved.  Manipur  will  always  be  more  interesting 
to  the  philologist  and  to  the  archaeologist  than  to  the  ordinary 
civilian  or  student.  Game  of  various  kinds  is  fairly  abundant. 
Elephants  swarm  in  the  hills,  and  there  are  the  usual  vague 
reports  about  iron  and  coal.  But  we  should  doubt  whether  there 
is  anything  in  Manipur  likely  to  attract  the  commercial  speculator ; 
and  while  there  are  still  happy  and  better  hunting-grounds  in  the 
Morung  of  Purnea  and  the  Is^epaul  Terai,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  Commissioner  will  invite  a  party  of  cold-season  tourists  to 
join  his  camp  at  Langthabal  or  Chengbang  and  witness  the  splendid 
performances  of  Sonamukhi,  the  staunch  female  elephant,  and 
the  tusker  Hyder  Ali,  victorious  over  tigers  in  a  dozen  fights. 


CHINESE  LETTER- WRITING. 

IT  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  truths  which  are  not  to  be  gain- 
said that  a  certain  amount  of  humbug  is  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  civilized  society.  Truth  doubtless  is  great,  but  there 
are  things  which  are  even  greater  than  truth,  or  rather  than  the 
expression  of  truth,  and  such  are  the  requirements  of  social  inter- 
course. It  is  told  of  a  certain  royal  duke  who  had  the  unhappy 
habit  of  expressing  his  thoughts  aloud  that,  in  a  lull  in  the  con- 
versation at  a  dinner-party,  he  was  heard  to  say  to  himself, 
"  What  a  disagreeable  lot  of  people  these  are  !  I  wish  I  had  not 
come."  It  is  unquestionable  that  it  was  out  of  the  fulness  of  the 
heart  that  his  royal  highness  spoke,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  uttered  the  truth,  from  his  point  of  view  ;  but  the  effect  on  the 
company  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was  deplorable.  It  has  pro- 
bably fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  of  us  to  have  met  people  who, 
[  without  the  excuse  of  an  unconscious  habit,  have  the  knack  of 
I  asserting  unpleasant  truths,  and  who  value  the  ungracious  practice 
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as  a  sign  of  honesty.  These  are  mostly  young  ladies  who  have 
entered  the  lists  at  competitive  examinations,  and  who  in  the  mag- 
nification of  narrow  subjects  have  lost  the  perspective  of  life. 
But  there  are  others,  such  as  the  Quakers  of  bygone  days,  who 
regard  every  expression  which  may  not  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  absolute  truth  as  a  sin  against  their  consciences.  To  such 
people  the  idea  of  subscribing  themselves  "Yours  truly,"  or  of 
beginning  a  letter  to  a  casual  acquaintance,  "  Dear  So  and  So,"  is 
abhorrent.  But  public  opinion  has  been  too  strong  for  them,  and 
we  continue,  and  shall  continue  so  long  as  society  holds  together, 
to  address  one  another  in  terms  of  endearment  and  respect  which 
are  by  no  means  required  to  correspond  with  our  actual  sentiments. 

Orientals  have  surpassed  us  in  this  regard  as  much  as  the  brilliant 
sunshine  to  which  they  are  accustomed  excels  the  murky  atmo- 
sphere of  Europe.  The  descriptions  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
correspondents  pale  before  the  glowing  expressions  of  objective 
admiration  and  subjective  self-abasement  which  adorn  Eastern 
epistles.  "VVe  are  content  to  confine  our  wishes  and  compliments 
to  the  present  life ;  but  such  a  limit  is  far  too  narrow  for  an 
Asiatic,  who  dehghts  in  wishing  that  his  friends  may  live  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  that  the  ancestors  of  his  enemies  may  be  con- 
demned to  everlasting  disgrace.  "We  are  satisfied  to  speak  of 
"  I "  and  "  You,"  but  an  Oriental  loves  to  heap  adjectives  of  con- 
tempt upon  himself  and  of  glorification  upon  his  correspondents. 

In  translating  letters  from  Orientals  interpreters  are  accustomed 
to  write,  "After  compliments,  the  writer  says,  &c."  This  is 
cruel,  as  the  expressions  thus  ignored  have  probably  formed  a 
prominent  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  who  has  in  all  likeli- 
hood carefully  weighed  the  terms  used  to  indicate  the  relations 
which  he  wished  to  assume  with  his  correspondent.  For  example, 
if  a  Chinaman  wishes  to  be  somewhat  cold  to  an  absent  ac- 
quaintance, he  begins  his  letter  by  saying,  "  For  some  days  we 
nave  not  met."  If,  however,  he  is  desirous  of  showing  a  regard 
for  his  friend,  he  expands  the  phrase  into — "  From  a  distance  I 
have  hoped  that  the  blessings  of  your  daily  life  and  the  best  of 
good  fortune  may  be  such  as  to  gratify  you  "  ;  or,  "  Having  been 
separated  from  you  for  some  days,  I  have  thought  eagerly  find 
deeply  of  you."  He  then  goes  on  to  the  subject  of  his  letter,  but 
in  all  cases  he  avoids  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns.  By  a 
system  of  circumlocution  necessitated  by  this  omission,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  "  Y'^our  younger  brother,"  the  character  repre- 
senting his  expression  being  written  small,  and  partly  at  the 
side  of  the  column  of  words,  and  he  designates  himself  and  others 
Conjointly  as  "  We  ants."  But  the  person  he  is  addressing  figures 
as  "  Your  Excellency,"  "  My  benevolent  elder  brother,"  or  "  Your 
honour,"  literally,  You  who  are  at  the  steps  of  the  council 
chamber."  His  own  house  is  "  a  mean  dwelling,"  or,  as  the  parts 
of  the  character  signify, "  a  stricken  and  broken  dwelling  "  ;  but  he 
is  unable  to  think  of  his  correspondent's  habitation  as  anything 
but  "  an  honourable,"  literally  "  basket-of-pearls  palace."  In  the 
same  spirit  of  self-abasement  he  feels  obliged  to  wind  up  his  epistle 
with  the  phrase,  "  Your  stupid  younger  lirother.  So  and  So,  bows 
his  head  to  the  ground."  The  character  for  "  stupid  "  is  drawn 
for  us  by  two  hieroglyphics,  meaning  "  monkey-hearted,"  for  the 
Chinese  are  not  like  the  natives  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
who  believe  that  the  only  reason  why  monkeys  do  not  talk  is  that 
they  fear  if  they  do  they  will  be  made  to  work ;  but  regard  them 
as  silly  creatures,  which  may  fairly  be  held  to  represent  fools.  To 
bow  to  his  friends  is  also  pictorially  expressed  by  a  collocation  of 
"  a  head  "  and  "  turf,"  suggesting  the  act  of  bowing  the  head  to 
the  earth. 

If  his  correspondent  proposes  to  call  upon  him,  he  hastens  to 
assure  him  that  "  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  bowing  hands,  he 
will  await  the  time  when  His  Excellency  shall  abase  himself  by 
driving  his  chariot  to  his  office."  His  friend's  letter  is  "  the  reve- 
lation of  his  hand,"  and  he  takes  pains  to  make  him  aware  that 
kolding  it  "  with  washed  hands  he  had  chanted "  its  contents. 
The  pictorial  nature  of  the  Chinese  writing  supplies  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  people  on  the  subjects 
which  they  wish  to  express,  and  thus  the  phrase  j  ust  quoted  is  repre- 
sented on  paper  by  "  water  in  a  ewer  over  a  basin,"  having  refer- 
ence to  the  old  Eastern  custom  of  cleansing  the  hands  by  pouring 
water  over  them,  and  "words  bursting  forth"  as  in  chant  or 
song.  In  the  same  way  the  symbol  for  "  ants "  is  made  up  of 
two  parts,  meaning  "  the  righteous  "  "  insects  "  ;  a  tribute  to  the 
orderly  habits  of  the  creatures,  who  recognize  among  themselves, 
as  the  Chinese  have  obseryed,  the  distinctive  ranks  of  prince, 
ministers,  and  people.  On  expressions  of  thanks  particular 
emphasis  is  laid  by  the  Chinese,  and  with  true  Oriental  instinct, 
in  their  effort  after  hyperbole,  they  are  accustomed  to  give  a 
physical  interpretation  to  their  mental  feelings.  For  instance,  a 
correspondent  who  wishes  to  say  that  he  is  profoundly  grateful 
writes,  "  Your  kindness  is  very  deeply  engraved  and  enveined 
in  my  heart."  If  he  hears  of  the  illness  of  a  friend  "  he  cannot  help 
being  hung  up  in  suspense,"  and  the  symbol  he  uses  shows  to  the 
eyes  the  heart  of  the  writer  tied  up,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
urges  him  "  to  take  care  of  his  person  as  a  pearl."  And  on  the 
receipt  of  better  news  he  breaks  out,  "  How  shall  I  bear  the 
joy  and  pleasure  !  "  Having  finished  expressing  the  object  of  his 
letter,  he  winds  up  by  "  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
wish  his  correspondent  all  the  blessings  of  the  season,  and,"  if 
he  is  on  the  road  to  honour,  "  all  the  promotion  he  deserves." 

Tried  by  the  standard  of  Western  ideas,  these  and  similar  ex- 
pressions have,  from  their  exaggerated  phraseology,  a  ring  of 
insincerity  about  them.  But  this  is  not  a  bit  more  the  case  than 
when  we  address  a  man  for  whom  we  do  not  care  a  brass  farthing 


as  "  My  dear  sir,"  and  sign  ourselves  "  Yours  very  sincerely  "  to 
a  correspondent  with  whom  we  have  not  a  single  thought  in 
common.  Further,  they  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  a  humanizing  and  civilizing  efl'ect,  and  are  the  counterparts 
on  paper  of  the  physical  acts  of  courtesy  which  are  current  in 
the  land.  It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  raising  the  joined  hands 
above  the  head  when  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  owed  its 
origin  to  the  same  cause  which  makes  American  highwaymen 
shout  "  Hands  up  "  when  they  stop  a  coach.  A  man  cannot 
handle  a  weapon  unseen  when  he  is  holding  his  hands  above 
his  head,  and  in  a  milder  degree  the  less  pronounced  acts  of 
courtesy  have  a  marked  pacific  tendency.  A  man  who  is  always 
accustomed  to  bow  low  to  his  acquaintances  is  less  likely  in 
a  moment  of  quarrel  to  use  his  fists  or  his  feet  than  one  who  is 
not  practised  in  those  gentle  exercises.  And  in  the  same  way 
the  use  of  courteous  expressions  makes  it  difficult  for  a  corre- 
spondent to  turn  from  the  civil  to  the  ferocious. 

But,  if  not  ferocious,  a  sufficient  latitude  still  remains  to  a 
Chinaman  for  the  development  of  much  plain  speaking.  It  is  as 
possible  to  "  slit  the  thin-spun  life "  with  a  stiletto  as  with  a 
iDroadsword,  and  in  the  most  finished  periods  a  Chinaman  finds 
himself  quite  able  to  express  either  withering  contempt  or  re- 
morseless hate.  But  he  has  other  ways  also  of  giving  vent  to  his 
ill  humours.  The  very  punctilious  rules  of  letter-writing  enable 
him  to  convey  his  dislike  by  omission  as  well  as  by  commission. 
Chinese  is,  it  may  be  explained,  written  in  vertical  columns, 
beginning  on  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  page.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  each  column  is  completed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page ;  but  long  usage  has  established  the  custom  that,  if  the 
name  or  attributes  of  the  person  addressed  occurs,  the  column  is 
cut  short,  and  the  characters  representing  these  subjects  of  honour 
begin  the  next  column  at  an  elevation  of  the  space  of  one  or  two 
characters,  as  the  case  may  be,  above  the  general  level  of  the  text. 
The  expressions,  for  example,  "  Your  honourable  country,"  "  My 
benevolent  elder  brother,"  and  others,  are  entitled  to  stand  pro- 
minently out  at  the  head  of  the  columns — a  position  which  gives 
them  the  same  kind  of  distinction  which  capital  letters  confer 
among  ourselves.  It  will  now  be  seen  what  a  ready  weapon 
lies  to  the  hand  of  a  Chinese  letter-writer.  To  write  "  Your 
Excellency  "  or  the  name  of  the  correspondent's  country 
or  sovereign  in  the  body  of  the  column  is  to  inflict  a  dire 
insult  upon  him,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  expression  of 
the  bitterest  contempt  in  European  epistolary  style.  Occa- 
sionally infringements  of  this  rule  are  made  by  mistake,  and 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  condign  punishment  overtakes 
careless  or  ignorant  officials  who  forget  its  application  to  the  titles 
of  the  Imperial  family.  Not  long  since  an  Imperial  censor  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  throne,  in  which  the  proper  elevation 
was  not  given  to  the  name  of  the  Dowager  Empress.  The  result 
was  doubly  disastrous  to  the  writer.  Not  only  was  the  prayer 
of  his  memorial  rejected,  but  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Board 
of  Punishments  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  error.  On 
foreigners  Chinamen  used  to  delight,  and  siill  do  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  heaping  up  this  and  other  insults,  trusting  to  the 
ignorance  of  their  correspondents  in  the  forms  and  diction 
of  the  language.  It  was  their  wont  to  speak  of  foreigners 
as  "  barbarians,"  or,  as  the  characters  depict  for  us,  "  Great-bow 
men,"  a  term  applied  to  savage  tribes  in  Western  China.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  language  has,  however,  reached  a  point  when 
we  are  able  to  detect  such  palpable  hits.  But  being  unwilling 
altogether  to  give  up  the  privilege  they  possess,  the  Celestials 
are  now  driven  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  conveying  covert 
sneers  and  impertinences  which  require  the  petty  and  conventional 
mind  of  a  Chinaman  for  their  detection. 

Finally,  when  the  letter  is  written  it  is  put  into  an  envelope,  which 
is  addressed  in  exactly  the  opposite  form  from  that  used  among 
ourselves.  We  always  descend  from  the  particular  to  the  general; 
Chinamen,  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  a  Chinaman  were  to  inscribe  the  equivalent  of  the  address  on 
the  envelope  which  is  to  contain  this  article,  he  would  write 
"  London,  Southampton  Street,  No.  38,  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
the  Editor." 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Revenue  Returns  for  the  financial  year  ended  Tuesday 
night  are  satisfactory — not  quite  so  much  so  as  they  promised 
to  be  in  the  first  six  months,  but  yet  rather  more  so  than  seemed 
likely  in  November  and  December.  It  is  evident  that  the  shock 
to  credit  given  by  the  Baring  incident  has  told  upon  trade,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  has  very  severely  affected  speculation  ; 
yet  its  influence  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  reasonably  have 
been  feared.  The  total  receipts  of  all  kinds  amounted  to 
96,463,524/.,  of  which  a  little  under  7  millions  have  been  paid  to 
the  local  authorities,  leaving  the  net  Imperial  revenue  89,489,1 12/. 
Twelve  months  ago,  in  his  Budget  statement,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  estimated  the  Imperial  revenue  at  87,610,000/. ; 
therefore  the  actual  receipts  have  exceeded  the  estimates  of  April 
last  by  1,879,1 12/.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  the  year,  this 
is  a  satisfactory  result ;  and  it  appears  all  the  more  so  when  we 
compare  the  revenue,  not  with  last  April's  estimates,  but  with  the 
results  of  the  preceding  year.  Last  April  Mr.  Goschen  remitted 
taxes  amounting  to  nearly  3  millions,  yet  the  Imperial  revenue  for 
the  year  ended  Tuesday  night  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  194,796/.  Nearly  all  the  great  items  of  revenue  show  increases 
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upon  the  estimates.  Thus,  iu  Customs  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  remitted  a  million  and  a  half  of  Tea-duty  and 
210,000/.  of  Currant-duty;  but  the  decrease  is  only 944,000/.,  not 
far  short  of  half  the  reduction  having  thus  been  recovered.  Under 
Excise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  up  over  half  a 
million,  yet  tliere  is  an  increase  of  623,000/.  The  House-duty, 
in  spite  of  a  remission  of  540,000/.,  shows  a  decrease  of  only 
395,000/.  And  the  Post  Office  shows  an  increase  of  430,000/., 
notwithstanding  a  remission  of  80,000/.  The  Stamp-duty  has 
most  severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  Baring  crisis  ;  and  the 
Miscellaneous  Revenue,  always  difficult  to  estimate,  shows  a 
decrease  of  nearly  432,000/.  Turning  now  to  the  expenditure,  we 
find  that  the  total  outlay  upon  the  Supply  services  was 
59,429,750/.  In  this,  however,  is  included  400,000/.  raised  by 
the  sale  of  Exchequer  bonds  for  the  Cape  Railway.  If  this  latter 
sum  is  looked  u])on  as  an  extraordinary  expenditure,  and,  there- 
fore, deducted,  the  total  outlay  upon  the  Supply  services  is  only 
59,029,750/.  Assuming  that  the  charge  for  the  Debt,  the  Naval 
Defence  Fund,  and  the  other  Consolidated  Fund  charges  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Budget  Estimates,  they  amounted  to 
28,768,000/.  Adding  this  latter  sum  to  the  expenditure  on  the 
Supply  services,  and,  as  already  said,  deducting  the  400,000/. 
advanced  for  the  Cape  Railway,  we  find  the  total  Imperial  expen- 
diture of  the  year  to  have  been  87,797,750/.,  which  would  give  an 
actual  realized  surplus  for  the  year  of  1,691,362/.  But  if  we 
include  the  outlay  on  the  Cape  Railway,  the  surplus  is  reduced  to 
1,291,362/.  The  expenditure  as  settled  hy  the  Appropriation  Act 
was  estimated  at  87,672,000/.  If  we  omit  the  outlay  upon  the 
Cape  Railway,  it  will  be  seen  that  supj)lementary  estimates  have 
added  to  the  total  outlay  125,750/.  If  we  include  the  outlay 
npon  the  Cape  Railway,  the  addition  is  somewhat  over  half  a 
million. 

Turning  now  to  the  new  year  which  began  on  Wednesday 
morning,  let  us  ask  what  is  likely  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's   Estimates,   and  what   the   actual   results  ?  Mr. 
Goschen,  as  we  know,  is  always  very  cautious  in  his  forecasts  ; 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  why  he  should  be  especially  so  in  the 
new  year.    Tlie  sliock  to  credit  will  certainly  make  speculation 
less  active  than  it  has  been  for  some  years  past ;  and  smaller 
business  upon  the  Stock  E.xchange  will  necessarily  be  followed  by 
a  lower  return  from  Stamps.    Then,  again,  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  trade  should  sufl'er  from  the  shock  to  credit,  from  the  break- 
down of  so  many  South  American  countries,  from  the  McKinle^' 
Tariff  Act,  and  from  the  disturbance  of  trade  in  the  silver-using 
countries  owing  to  the  violent  fluctuations  in  silver.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Ivxchequer  will  probably  argue  that  the  revenue  must  mate- 
rially sufl'er  from  so  many  adverse  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
will  be  justified  in  looking  for  a  large  yield  from  the  Income-ta.x. 
The  profits  of  trade  are  calculated  on  the  average  of  three  years, 
and  the  past  two  years  have  been  highly  prosperous.  Therefore, 
the  Income-tax  ought  to  be  very  productive  in  the  new  year.  The 
Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph  service  will,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
continue  to  grow.    And  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  working  classes  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale. 
From  the  good  results  yielded  both  by  the  Excise  and  by  Customs 
in  the  year  just  ended,  we  see  that  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  has  continued  very  large.    Twelve   months   ago  Mr. 
Goschen  admitted  that  his  surplus  was  to  a  very  great  extent 
due  to  the  rush  on  spirits  and  beer ;  and  it  will  continue  in  the 
new  year,  for  all  experience  tells  us  that  the  consumption  of  the 
working  classes  is  not  immediately  afl'ected  by  a  change  in  the 
condition  of  trade.    Trade  improves  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  working  classes  are  in  a  position  to  increase  their  expen- 
diture ;  and,  in  the  same  w  ay,  trade  falls  oif  for  a  considerable 
time  before  their  expenditure  is  materially  lessened.    We  may 
expect,  then,  that  Excise  and  Customs  will  be  very  productive  in 
the  new  year.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  then,  even  though 
he  may  allow  for  a  falling  off  in  trade  and  for  an  unsatisfactory  yield 
from  Stamps,  may  safely  reckon  on  an  increase  in  the  Income-ta.x, 
in  Customs  and  Excise,  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  Telegraph 
service.    Upon  the  whole,  it  would  seem  a  very  moderate  esti- 
mate to  take  the  revenue  of  the  new  year  at  90  millions,  which 
would  be,  in  round  figures,  an  increase  of  little  more  than  half  a 
million  on  the  actual  results  of  the  year  just  ended.    The  charge 
for  the   Supply  services   in  the  new   year   is   estimated  at 
60,024,000/.    Taking  the  charge  for  the  Debt,  the  Naval  Defence 
Fund,  and  the  other  Consolidated  Fund  charges  to  be  the  same  as 
in  the  year  just  ended,  the  total  expenditure  would  be  88,792,000/. 
If,  therefore,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  estimates  the 
revenue  at  about  90  millions,  and  the  expenditure  at  about 
88|  millions,  he  will  have  a  surplus  to  dispose  of  of  a  million  and 
a  quarter.    It  is  under.stood  that  the  total  surplus  will  be  applied 
to  assist  education,  and  that  Mr.  Goschen  will  not  undertake  any 
remodelling  of  our  fiscal  system.    He  would  be  justified  in  taking 
even  a  higher  estimate  of  revenue  than  we  have  now  ventured  to 
take  ;  but,  remembering  how  cautious  he  has  always  been  hither- 
to, he  will  probably  not  fi.x  his  estimates  very  much  higher  than 
90  millions. 

As  is  usual  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  there 
was  an  active  demand  for  short  loans  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
On  the  latter  day  particularly  the  Bank  of  England  did  a  con- 
siderable business,  charging  3^  per  cent,  for  loans  for  a  week  and 
3  per  cent,  for  discount  where  the  bills  were  of  short  date.  In 
the  open  market,  however,  the  discount  rate  declined  on  Wednes- 
day to  little  better  than  2^  per  cent.  On  that  day  three  months 
Treasury  bills  offered  for  tender  were  placed  at  an  average  of 


barely  more  than  2^  per  cent.  And  the  probability  is  that  there 
will  be  a  further  decline  next  week,  when  the  interest  on  the 
National  Debt  will  be  paid  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  demand  for  gold 
for  South  America  and  Germany  should  increase  considerably. 
It  would  be  unfortunate  if  there  were  to  he  much  fall  in  rates, 
for  the  total  stock  of  gold  now  held  by  the  Bank  is  only  22{  mil- 
lions, and  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Bank  cannot  afford  to 
lose  much.  The  German  demand,  however,  is  persistent,  and  at 
one  time  it  looked  as  if  we  should  have  to  face  a  French  demand, 
while  there  is  a  steady  export  to  South  America.  If  this  con- 
tinues, when  the  internal  circulation  expands  in  May,  there  may 
be  a  very  sharp  rise  in  rates,  causing  some  inconvenience  to 
trade. 

There  was  a  sharp  recovery  in  the  price  of  silver  on  W^ednesday, 
when  it  rose  to  45^^.  per  oz.,  though  it  fell  next  day  to  44g</.  per 
oz.  Partly  the  rise  was  due  to  an  increased  demand  for  -India, 
and  partly  to  purchasing  for  the  Continent  and  for  our  own  Mint. 
There  are  signs,  too,  of  increasing  speculation  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  very  active  agitation  has  again  begun  to  induce  the  new 
Congress  to  adopt  free  coinage  of  the  metal.  Rupee-paper  im- 
proved on  the  rise  in  silver.  During  the  past  financial  year  the 
Bills  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  drawn  by  the  India  Council 
realized  15,969,034/.,  at  an  average  rate  of  slightly  over  is.  6rf.  per 
rupee.  In  the  Budget  last  year  it  was  estimated  that  little  more 
than  15  millions  would  be  required;  but  the  Council,  it  seems,  has 
realized  nearly  a  million  more  than  the  estimate,  no  doubt  having 
been  induced  to  do  so  by  the  unexpected  rise  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Since  tho  holidays  business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  has  con- 
tinued almost  as  stagnant  as  before.  Although  acute  apprehen- 
sion has  ceased,  there  is  still  very  general  distrust ;  and  the  state 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  warns  all  operators  to  be  careful  how 
they  incur  new  risks.  The  interest  due  on  the  ist  of  April  on 
the  Cedulas  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  not  been  paid. 
This  has  long  been  foreseen  by  all  well-informed  persons.  It 
was  evident,  indeed,  when  the  Government  was  able  to  save  the 
Provincial  and  the  National  Banks  only  by  suspending  all  busi- 
ness for  five  days,  and  by  raising  what  differed  little  from  a  forced 
loan,  that  a  general  default  must  follow.  A  few  days  later  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  to  announce  that  it  could 
not  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt.  And  then  it  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Hypothecary  Bank  would  have  to  do  the  same.  The 
Hypothecary  Bank  has  no  means  of  its  own  to  pay  the  interest ;  it 
is  dependent  upon  obtaining  the  money  from  those  to  whom  it  lends 
npon  mortgage.  Now  that  large  numbers  of  them  are  unable  to 
fulfil  their  engagements,  and  that  the  Provincial  Government  which 
guaranteed  the  Cedulas  is  in  default,  there  is  nothing  for  the  Bank  to 
do  but  to  cease  paying  the  interest.  Naturally,  the  failure  to  pay  the 
interest  has  intensified  the  depreciation  of  South  American  stocks. 
There  was  also  a  sharp  fall  on  Wednesday  in  Uruguayan  bonds, 
due,  it  is  said,  to  the  failure  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  to 
raise  a  loan.  And  as  matters  are  growing  very  serious  in  Brazil, 
while  there  is  no  early  prospect  of  an  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Chili, 
the  whole  South  American  department  is  in  a  very  serious  state. 
For  awhile  the  recall  of  the  Italian  Minister  iu  the  United  States 
created  some  apprehension  in  the  market,  and  therefore  increased 
the  general  unwillingness  to  engage  in  new  risks.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  selling  of  Italian  bonds  ;  but,  as  they  were  bought  freely 
both  by  French  and  Italian  operators,  the  price  was  well  sustained. 
Generally  it  is  not  feared  that  war  will  break  out ;  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  the  finances  of  Italy  are  in  a  very  bad  state,  and 
that  if  Italy  has  to  increase  its  naval  and  military  expenditure,  it 
is  ill  able  to  do  so,  and  will  inevitably  be  plunged  into  further 
difficulties. 

It  looks  as  if  a  few  great  capitalists  were  about  to  get  control 
of  nearly  all  the  leading  railways  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  has  recently  made  himself  master  of  three 
great  systems.  It  is  said  that  he  is  endeavouring  also  to  get 
control  of  the  Atchison  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Huntington 
which  will  practically  give  to  these  two  gentlemen  the  control  of 
the  whole  railway  system  of  the  South- West.  At  the  same  time 
the  Vanderbilt  family  are  extending  their  influence  over  the 
railways  of  the  older  States.  In  addition  to  the  New  York 
Central  and  its  connexions  and  feeders,  they  control  the 
Milwaukee  and  the  Chicago  and  North-A\'estern,  as  well  as  what 
is  popularly  called  the  Big  Four.  Now  it  is  said  that  they  are 
about  to  acquire  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing was  used  a  few  years  ago  to  injure  very  materially  the 
Pennsylvania,  that  subsequently  the  Vanderbilt  party  and  the 
Pennsylvania  entered  into  a  kind  of  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance ;  and  possibly  if  the  Vanderbilts  really  have  acquired 
control  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  the  object  is  to  consoli- 
date that  treaty,  and  give  such  security  to  the  New  York  Central 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Pennsylvania  on  the  other  as  will  main- 
tain harmonious  action  on  the  part  of  all  the  great  Trunk  lines. 


The  rapid  succession  of  defaults  by  Governments,  municipali- 
ties, and  banks  is  naturally  causing  the  prices  of  Argentine 
securities  of  all  kinds  to  fall  heavily.  The  market  is  only  now 
beginning  to  realize  the  full  gravity  of  the  crisis.  The  Argentine 
National  Bonds  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  73^,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2.  According  to  the 
arrangement  with  the  London  Committee,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  these  are  the  only  bonds  the  interest  on  which  is  to  be  paid- 
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in  cash  during  the  next  three  years.  The  low  price  shows  that 
the  market  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  the  arrangement  will  be 
kept.  The  National  Cedulas,  Series  A,  closed  at  26k,  a  fall  for 
the  week  of  A  ;  Series  B  closed  at  25^,  a  fall  of  i  ;  and  Series  E 
also  fell  I,  having  closed  on  Thursday  at  24^.  There  is  much 
doubt  whether  the  interest  on  these  Cedulas  will  continue  to  be 
paid,  at  all  events  in  full.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cent. 
Bonds  of  1882  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  55-58,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  7.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  just  before  Easter  the  Provincial  Government  was  obliged  to 
suspend  paying  the  interest  upon  its  debt ;  it  is  now  negotiating 
a  compromise.  The  Provincial  Cedulas,  Series  I.,  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  17^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  i  ;  in  the  K  Series  there  was  also  a  fall  of  i — they 
closed  at  13  ;  in  the  J  Series  the  fall  was  f ,  they  having  closed  at 
i6i.  Investors  will  recollect  that  these  Cedulas,  whether 
National  or  Provincial,  are  not  suited  for  them.  The  speculative 
investor,  who  can  risk  a  loss  or  afford  to  lock  up  his  money  for 
a  considerable  time,  if  he  is  so  disposed,  may  take  them;  but 
the  investor  who  looks  for  safety  ought  not  to  touch  any 
Argentine  securities  at  present ;  and  on  the  Provincial  Cedulas 
there  has  just  been  default.  Argentine  railroad  stocks  continue 
to  decline.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  128-131,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  6  ;  and  Central  Argentine  stock  closed  at 
67-70,  a  fall  of  5.  In  both  cases  the  wideness  of  the  quotation 
shows  how  unwilling  the  jobbers  are  to  buy,  and  how  diffi- 
cult, therefore,  it  is  to  deal  in  these  stocks.  Since  the 
meeting  of  shareholders  the  fall  in  Central  Argentine  has  been 
very  heavy,  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  at  one  time  in  1889 
this  stock  was  as  high  as  220.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  87 — a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  I.  Bearing  in  mind 
the  bitterness  of  the  civil  war  that  is  going  on,  and  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when  it  will  end,  the  steadiness  of  the  market  is 
not  a  little  surprising.  There  has  been  less  fall  in  Italian  Rentes 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Continental  operators,  especially 
Italian,  bought  freely  all  that  was  sold  here.  They  closed  on 
Thursday  at  93,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
^.  In  Rupee-paper  there  was  an  advance  for  the  week  of  f  ;  the 
Four  per  Cents  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  75i,  and  the 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  at  77^.  The  rise  is  due  to  the 
recovery  in  silver.  On  the  other  hand,  Consols  have  given  way 
somewhat ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  96^^,  a  fall  for 
the  week  of  ^,  although  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  surplus 
■available  for  sinking  fund  purchases.  Perhaps  the  decline  is  due 
to  the  preparations  being  made  by  the  joint-stock  banks  for  begin- 
ning to  publish  monthly  accounts.  In  the  home  railway  market, 
as  business  has  been  suspended  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
week,  there  has  not  been  much  change.  Caledonian  Undivided 
closed  on  Thursday  at  116,  a  fall  of  | ;  and  South-Eastern  closed 
at  125,  a  fall  of  l  ;  while  North- Western  closed  at  1744,  ^  ^'^^^  o^' 
^.  In  the  American  railroad  market  the  movements  have  been 
generally  upward,  although  practically  there  is  no  business  doing 
here,  and  the  inclination  is  to  sell  on  every  advance  in  prices. 
The  tendency  in  New  York  appears  to  be  upward.  Atchison 
shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  28-7,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  ^ ;  but,  as  we  may  again  remind  our 
readers,  these  shares  are  not  for  investors.  Illinois  shares  closed 
at  97^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i  ;  and 
there  was  also  a  rise  of  i  in  New  York  Central  shares,  which 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  1042.  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada 
Guaranteed  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  73-,',  a  rise  of  l  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  there  was  the  same  rise  in  the 
First  Preference  stock,  which  closed  at  58|. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

A  N  unfamiliar  cricket  score  in  Tuesday's  papers  must  have 
given  many  of  us  a  cold  shiver  of  surprise.  When  all  is 
said  and  done,  a  cricket-match  before  April  is  only  a  tour  de  force. 
The  first  matches  in  the  list  of  important  fixtures  are  to  be  played 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  on  April  27  and  28.  The  earliest  London 
matches  are  arranged  for  May  4  at  the  Oval,  and  May  6  at  Lord's. 
But  It  is  in  no  way  premature  to  ask  all  whom  it 'may  concern 
whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  Cricket  Council— or  whether  the 
Council  that  we  had,  having  adjourned  sine,  die,  will  not  act  on 
Lord  Harris's  reasonable  suggestion  and  proceed  to  name  a  day 
forthwith?  Englishmen  are  proud  of  their  county  cricket,  and 
vvould  find  it  hard  to  forgive  any  one  who  suffered  i"t  to  drift  into 
disorganization.  Somerset  apparently  enters  the  first  class  this 
year  without  demur;  but  it  will  not  always  be  such  a  simple 
matter. 

The  Universities  have  fought  out  their  Easter  campaign,  and 
as  a  result  there  is  not  much  to  he  said  on  either  side.  By  way  of 
compensation  for  the  boat-race  Cambridge  claims  an  exceptionally 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Sports,  and  may  count  in  the  chess-match 
as  a  make-weight.  At  racquets  this  week  honours  were  divided, 
Oxford  winning  the  doubles  and  Cambridge  the  singles.  Apart 
from  good  all-round  form  on  the  river,  and  individual  excellence 
in  football  and  athletics,  the  'Varsity  contests  of  1891  have  been 
rather  below  than  above  the  average  of  merit. 

That  secular  cable-mutch  at  chess  between  Steinitz  of  New 


Y'ork  and  Tchigorin  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  began  on  the  24th. 
of  October  in  last  year,  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  To  be  sure  it  was 
interrupted  by  the  Steinitz-Gunsberg  match,  but  even  so  it  must 
appear  to  outsiders  to  have  been  abnormally  protracted.  Rather 
more  than  thirty  moves  have  been  played  in  both  games,  which 
have  reached  their  most  interesting  stage.  Though  Steinitz  does 
not  admit  that  he  is  in  any  sort  of  difficulty,  chess-players  gene- 
rally consider  that  he  will  have  hard  work  to  avoid  a  double 
defeat.  In  defending  the  Evans,  he  made  his  favourite  but  here- 
tical sixth  move,  queen  to  bishop's  third,  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  trouble  ever  since.  There  is  a  wholesome  warning  for 
young  players,  done  into  verse  by  an  enthusiastic  inspector  of 
schools,  to  the  effect  that — 

In  Evans,  defendinfi:,  'tis  fatal  to  see 
KB  on  B4,  or  Queen  on  B3 

— that  is  to  say,  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  moves.  But  the  laws  of 
chess  are  not  stereotyped,  and  Mr.  Steinitz  declines  to  be  put 
down  by  clamour. 

Talking  of  Steinitz,  we  may  mention  that  a  full  record  of 
his  play,  accompanied  by  a  very  good  portrait,  appears  in 
the  Chess  Monthly  for  March ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
Not  that  we  are  going  to  tell  the  tale,  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  oil  has  been  poured  on  the  once  troubled 
waves  of  international  Chess  literature,  and  that  the  Masters 
are  likely  in  the  future  to  devote  themselves  more  exclusively  to 
the  analysis  of  their  right  royal  game,  and  less  to  certain  extra- 
neous matters  which  have  little  or  no  interest  for  the  general 
public.  The  Steinitz  record  is  truly  amazing.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years — that  is,  since  he  was  twenty-four  years  old — he  has 
played  twenty  matches  which  he  reckons  as  of  first  importance, 
winning  every  one,  and  scoring  136  games  against  26  lost.  Out 
of  twelve  tournaments  of  the  highest  class,  from  1865  to  1883, 
he  was  first  in  eight,  second  in  three,  and  third  in  one.  Nobody 
has  ever  approached  such  a  record  over  the  board. 

The  "  great  "  billiard-match  between  Roberts  and  Peall — great 
for  its  1,000/.  stakes  and  its  24,000  points — was  won  by  the  last 
named.  To  give  Peall  half-points,  or  anywhere  near  half-points, 
whether  spot-barred  or  not,  is  scarcely  a  task  on  which  one  should 
enter  with  a  light  heart. 

There  are  two  events  on  the  calendar  for  next  week  which  are 
worthy  of  special  notice — the  Sportsman's  Exhibition  and  the 
Kennel  Club's  Show.  At  any  rate,  no  one  who  owns  or  intends 
to  own  a  dog  should  miss  either  of  them. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  well-merited  success  of  Enfant  Prodigue  in  Paris  seems 
likely  to  be  continued  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  ;  at 
any  rate,  it  deserves  the  compliment,  for  it  is  a  singularly  fascina- 
ting and  ingenious  entertainment.  Pierrot  is  essentially  a  Parisian 
creation  dating  from  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which  he  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  and  in  the  etchings  of  Callot.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Watteau  immortalized  him  on  canvas  and 
Vestris  the  elder  upon  the  stage.  Like  our  own  Italian-imported 
harlequin,  he  still  flourishes,  and,  thanks  to  Wiliette  and  Van 
Beers,  has  taken  the  place  in  Paris  Jin  de  Steele  of  his  better, 
Figaro,  whose  glory  was  greatest  at  about  the  same  period,  a 
liundred  years  ago,  when  Beaumarchais's  immortal  comedies,  Le 
Barbier  de  /Seville  and  Le  Mariae/c  de  Fiijnro,  were  the  rage.  To 
present  Pierrot,  with  his  white  face,  white  dress,  and  black  skull- 
cap, as  a  deaf  mute  and  in  an  adaptation  of  a  Biblical  parable, 
without  offending  even  the  most  piously  inclined,  demanded 
something  like  genius  both  from  the  author  of  the  piece  in 
which  Pierrot  and  his  belongings  were  to  figure  and  from  the 
actors  who  were  to  impersonate  him  and  the  members  of  his  family. 
Fortunately,  M.  Michel  Carre  and  his  musical  collaborator,  M. 
Wormser,  possess  the  necessary  taste  and  knowledge  of  stage 
efffect  to  make,  of  the  rather  slight  material  at  their  disposal,  a 
most  charming  entertainment. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  is  simplicity  itself,  being  merely  a 
modernized  version  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  who  leaves  his  father's 
comfortable  middle-class  home  to  waste  his  substance  in  riotous 
living  in  Paris,  in  the  equivocal  company  of  a  siren  appropriately 
named  Phrynette.  In  due  time  the  nymph  abandons  him  for 
a  wicked  but  wealthy  Baron,  and  the  disgusted  and  ruined 
Pierret  returns  to  his  parents'  house,  "  lean,  rent,  and  beggar "d." 
His  mother  receives  him  with  a  tender  pardon ;  not  so  his 
father,  who  heaps  indignant  curses  on  his  devoted  head.  The 
drums  of  a  passing  regiment  are  heard,  and  Pierrot,  following  the 
example  of  Jean  de  Thomtjry  in  Sardou's  fine  drama  of  that 
name,  declares  his  intention  of  enlisting,  and  thereby  saving  his 
honour  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  this  his  father  relents,  and  he- 
departs,  blessed  by  both  parents,  as  the  curtain  falls.  All  this  is 
done  without  a  word  being  spoken,  but  to  the  accompaniment  of 
delightful  descriptive  music.  The  effect  of  witnessing  a  play  in 
three  acts  pantomimed  is  most  curious  and  rather  uncanny. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  something  wrong  has  happened, 
either  to  the  actors,  suddenly  stricken  dumb,  or  to  the  audience, 
unexpectedly  deprived  of  hearing.  Notwithstanding,  U Enfant 
Frodigue  proves  e.xtremely  interesting,  for  it  is  acted  to  absolute 
perfection.  . 

The  Pierrot  of  Mile.  Jane  May  is  a  very  fine  performance, 
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full  of  vivacity,  pathos,  and  even  of  tragic  intensity.  Equally 
excellent  is  the  old  Pierrot  of  M.  Courtes,  and  the  mother  of 
the  scapegrace  could  not  be  interpreted  with  greater  charm  than 
it  is  by  Mme.  Schmidt.  Mile.  Francesca  Zanfretta  is  an  Italian 
by  name,  appearance,  and  skill  as  a  ^nima  of  the  highest  order. 
She  expresses  the  wayward  character  of  Phrynette  charmingly, 
while  M.  Gouget  as  the  wicked  Baron  is  deliciously  droll.  The 
music  is  exquisite,  and  Phrynette's  waltz  will  surely  soon  become 
popular  in  every  London  drawing-room.  All  London  will  go  and 
see  Pierrot  and  his  family  under  circumstances  so  delightfully 
pathetic  and  conveying  such  an  excellent  moral  lesson  to  our 
mashers  ;  for,  after  all,  Pierrot  junior  is  only  a  masher  who  has 
fallen  into  a  flour  bin. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  excellent  performance  of  The 
Boohnalipr  may  bring  back  fortune  to  the  Globe  Theatre,  a 
pretty  and  comfortable  house,  but  one  which  somehow  or  other 
has  not  been  of  late  years  very  lucky.  Mr.  J.  "W.  Pigott's  play 
is  not  strikingly  clever  or  well  constructed,  but  it  contains  several 
well-delineated  characters,  of  which  the  good-natured,  vulgar 
sporting  man,  who  gives  the  piece  its  name,  is  the  most  striking. 
Mr.  Pigott  has  this  advantage  over  most  other  dramatists  who 
introduce  racing  matters  into  their  plays — he  knows  his  ground 
perfectly  and  makes  no  mistakes.  What  he  needs,  however,  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  stage.  His  people  meander 
in  and  out  aimlessly,  and  are  invariably  being  relegated  to  the 
"  library "  whenever  their  presence  before  the  footlights  is  no 
longer  required.  Another  of  their  pernicious  tricks  is  that  of 
perpetually  introducing  themselves  to  each  other — "  Lord  Maid- 
mont,  this  is  Sir  Joseph  Trent,"  or  "  Lady  Jessie,  allow  me  to 
present  you  Lord  Budleigh,"  and  so  forth  ad  nauseam.  Every 
line  in  a  drama  is  of  value,  therefore  the  skilful  dramatist  avoids 
reiteration  as  much  as  possible.  One  character  in  this  piece  stands 
forth  as  a  distinct  creation.  Polly,  the  Bookmaker's  pretty  but 
wicked  bigamous  wife,  is  not  the  naughty  lady  in  black  we  are 
only  too  well  acquainted  with  in  melodramas,  whose  every  move- 
ment is  accompanied  by  a  dismal  tremolo  iu  the  orchestra,  but  a 
bright,  cheerful,  vulgar,  amusing  little  fiend  who  is  evidently 
sketched  from  life.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  make  her  break 
down  when  the  good-natured  Bookmaker  saves  her  from  police 
prosecution  and  dismisses  her  for  ever  with  a  handsome  pension. 
Such  "  cattle,"  as  Barbara  Duchess  of  Cleveland  once  politely 
called  Nelly,  do  not  usually  dissolve  into  tears  from  pure  senti- 
ment. This  difficult  part  was  played  with  remarkable  ability  by 
Miss  Leslie  Bell,  who  gave  plausibility  to  much  that  in  less  skil- 
ful hands  would  have  been  absurd.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we 
have  seen  so  much  genuine  artistic  skill  exhibited  on  the  London 
stage  in  a  minor  but  very  important  part.  Mr.  Harry  Paulton 
was  admirable  as  the  Bookmaker,  and  quite  effaced  the  impression 
— an  excellent  one — created  in  the  same  part  last  season  by  that 
neat  American  actor,  Mr.  Nat  Goodwin.  Mr.  Paulton's  I'eading 
of  the  rule  is  stronger  and  better  defined,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  less 
sympathetic.  The  popular  English  comedian,  however,  saves 
several  risky  situations  by  his  firm  grasp  of  stage  technique.  A 
word  or  two  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Pigott  for  his  quiet  render- 
ing of  the  nauseous  part  of  the  Marquis  of  Budleigh,  and  to  the 
two  very  pretty  young  ladies,  Miss  Violet  liaye  and  Mi.<s  Mary 
Ansell,  for  their  graceful  acting  as  the  heroines  of  the  theatrically 
dramatic  story  which  serves  to  exhibit  the  ex-Bookmaker  as  a 
sort  of  deus  ex  machind,  who  sets  everybody  and  everything  to 
rights  in  the  last  scene,  after  duly,  of  course,  exposing  the  iniquities 
of  the  villain. 

Mr.  Sylvanus  Dauncey's  little  comedy,  A  Month  A  fter  Date, 
which  precedes  The  Bookmaker,  is  cleverly  written,  and  graceful. 
The  plot  is  very  slight,  and  turns  on  the  misfortunes  of  a  youth 
who  uses  8o/.,  entrusted  to  him  for  other  purposes,  to  save  his 
invalid  mother,  whose  health  demands  her  remaining  some  time 
longer  at  a  watering-place.  The  discovery  of  this  transgression 
almost  leads  to  the  rupture  of  an  engagement  between  the  lad 
and  the  pretty  daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  but  everything  is  settled 
pleasantly  when  the  true  motive  of  the  petty  larceny  is  discovered. 
The  dialogue  of  this  trifle  is  exceptionally  good.  It  was  fairly 
well  acted  by  Mr.  Charles  Goold  and  Miss  Mary  Ansell.  The 
young  gentleman  who  played  Clive  needs  more  experience  than 
he  possesses  at  present  before  he  can  be  safely  entrusted  with  a 
strong  part. 

There  is  just  now  a  particularly  brisk  and  lively  entertainment 
in  progress  at  Hengler's  Circus  which  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
amusement  children  home  for  the  holidays  will  relish,  and  which 
will  remind  their  elders  of  the  good  old  days  of  Astley's.  Not  to 
mention  the  pigmy  rider  yclept  "  Little  Joey "  would  be  unfair 
to  that  droll  personage ;  but  otherwise  we  can  only  allude  to  the 
excellent  variety  show  which  preludes,  as  it  were,  Seuille,  the 
principal  item  on  the  long  programme.  This  introduces  us  to  the 
Market-place  of  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  which  is  appropriately 
filled  with  fruit-stalls,  protected  from  the  gas-lights  by  striped 
awnings,  and  occupied  by  a  motley  crowd  of  peasants  wearing 
sombreros  and  manillas,  and  tinkling  guitars,  as  it  seems  is  the 
usual  custom  of  the  "  masses  "  in  Spain  when  purchasing  their 
vegetables.  How  the  "  Star  of  Seville,"  as  represented  by  the 
pretty  Miss  Ida,  dances  the  cachuca  with  her  lover  (Miss  Harriet), 
and  how  both  young  ladies  provoke  the  jealous  fury  of  an 
estudiantino,  are  matters  which  concern  no  man,  unless  he 
l)e  a  spectator,  and  he  alone  will  appreciate  at  their  value  the 
excellence  of  all  concerned  in  the  action  of  the  drama,  which 
eventually  winds  up  with  the  very  funniest  bull-fight  ever  wit- 
nessed in  or  out  of  either  Seville  or  London.    There  is  a  good 


deal  of  horse-play  in  it,  but  as  there  are  two  bulls,  a  major  and  a 
minor,  and  as  both  are  trained  to  perform  comical  antics  and 
make  odd  onslaughts  on  their  picadors,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exactly  define  this  curious  spectacle,  unless,  indeed,  we  were  to 
call  it  a  parody  on  the  real  thing.  A  comic  bull-fight  is  distinctly 
an  original  idea,  and  we  advise  those  who  enjoy  sights  both  pic- 
turesque and  risible  to  go  and  witness  it. 

The  Rocket  is  not  among  Mr.  Pinero's  best  pieces,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  Mr.  Terry  appears  to  greatest  advantage.  His  Chevalier 
"Walkinshaw,  who  literally  "  goes  up  like  a  rocket  and  comes 
down  like  a  stick,"  is  exceedingly  funny.  He  is  no  sooner  out  of 
one  scrape  than  he  tumbles  headlong  into  another,  and  as  he  has- 
Mr.  Pinero's  bright,  crisp  dialogue  to  speak,  and  is  always  present, 
the  defects  of  the  feeble  plot  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  house  is- 
kept  constantly  laughing.  The  play  is  fairly  well  acted  by  the 
rest  of  the  company,  but  it  is  Mr.  Terry  who  keeps  the  ball  going. 

Mr.  Irving  wisely  chose  The  Bells  as  the  attraction  at  the- 
Lyceum  for  the  Easter  holidays,  and  was  rewarded  by  immense 
audiences  and  corresponding  applause.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
and  Charles  I.  are  given  at  this  theatre  twice  each  week  alter- 
nately with  The  Bells  and  The  Lyons  Mail. 

We  can  merely  record  this  week  the  incomplete  success  of  The 
School  for  Scandal  at  the  Criterion.  There  is  nothing  but  praise 
to  be  said  of  the  Charles  Surface  of  Mr.  C.  Wyndham,  but  the- 
Lady  Teazle)  and  the  rest  of  the  cast — save,  perhaps,  the  Maria 
of  Miss  Mary  Moore — have  rarely  been  so  poorly  acted  before. 
Another  exception  to  this  sweeping  remark  should,  however,  be 
made  for  the  excellent  Careless  of  Mr.  George  Giddens. 

There  is  never  a  lack  of  variety  at  the  Minstrels.  They  are 
always  up  to  date,  and  Moore  and  Burgess  this  Easter  maintain 
their  reputation  by  the  introduction  of  several  excellent  novelties,, 
including  a  "  Bogie  Man  Sketch  "  and  a  sensational  act,  entitled 
"  The  Hall  of  Statues,"  which  is  best  seen,  not  described. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

SPECIAL  Commissions  to  inquire  into  the  prevalence  ancJ 
practice  of  gambling  seem  almost  as  idle  and  superfluous  as- 
academical  debates  on  the  subject.  Commissions  on  original  sin, 
oft'ering  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of  extirpating  it,  would  be  at 
least  as  much  to  the  purpose.  So  long  as  the  struggle  for  life  is 
severe,  and  the  poor  have  the  same  tastes  as  the  wealthy, 
humanity  will  seek  short  cuts  to  riches.  But  it  needs  no  cloud 
of  skilled  witnesses  to  tell  us  that  gambling  in  the  shape  of' 
betting  as  well  as  of  speculation  has  been  greatly  popularized 
of  late.  Not  so  many  years  ago  betting  was  virtually  a 
matter  of  privilege,  mainly  confined  to  men  of  position  and 
of  substantial  means.  There  was  a  democratic  sporting  class 
beneath  the  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  divided  into  distinct  sections. 
The  farmers  and  yeomen  who  specially  frequented  the  Northern- 
racecourses  were  thoroughly  at  home  with  horseflesh.  They 
freely  backed  their  favourites,  because  they  were  familiar  with- 
their  performances,  and  firmly  believed  in  them.  There  were 
coursers  who  risked  money  rashly  on  their  greyhounds  ;  and  a  few 
veteran  cockfighters  who  fought  mains  on  the  sly ;  and  there  were  the 
sporting  admirers  of  good  old  English  pluck,  who  found  the  stakes  for 
the  champions  of  the  prize-ring.  But  we  doubt,  for  example,  whether 
Eclipse  or  the  Elying  Dutchman  carried  the  money  of  a  score  of 
small  clerks  or  mechanics.  In  the  ancient  days,  before  the  de- 
velopment of  railways,  and  especially  of  suburban  railways,  had 
knocked  distance  out  of  time  and  demolished  space,  Bell's  Life,. 
although  it  had  a  rival  in  the  Sunday  Titnes,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  sole  sporting  organ.  The  most  convincing  proof  of  the  recent 
spread  of  betting  is  the  marvellous  multiplication  of  cheap  sporting 
papers.  Taken  in  the  mass,  they  must  have  an  enormous  circulation ;. 
and  what  is  the  manner  of  men  who  support  them  ?  They  are  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  flash  Cockney  patrons  of  suburban  packs  who  ruth- 
lessly break  fences  and  trample  wheat,  contributing  next  to  nothing 
to  compensation  for  damages,  down  to  the  pallid  youths  who  seldom 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  country,  save  when  they  go  in  for  "  Kiss  in 
the  ring  "  on  a  Bank  holiday.  What  they  have  in  common  is  a 
slightly  horsey  costume  and  a  childlike  ignorance  of  the  training- 
grounds  and  the  stables.  AVe  were  surprised  that  Sir  George 
Chetwynd  should  say,  in  his  Reminiscences,  that  the  popular  judg- 
ment of  horses  is  seldom  very  far  astray.  Certainly  Sir 
George  ought  to  know  something  of  the  matter ;  but  in  any  case 
the  hawks  and  the  rooks  must  have  what  the  Yankees  call  "  a 
high  old  time  "  of  it.  Though  "  turkey-buzzard  "  would  seem  to 
be  a  more  appropriate  synonym  for  the  foul  and  voracious  birds 
of  prey  who  get  a  living  oft'  the  ignorant  and  impecunious ;  as 
the  pigeons  who  take  such  odds  as  are  quoted,  and  pay  heavy 
commissions  even  when  they  chance  to  win,  have  very  little 
of  the  sweetness  and  purity  which  poets  attribute  to  the 
dove.  The  birds  of  prey  who  feed  or  fatten  by  disreputable 
practices  are  legion,  and  they  may  be  subdivided  into  many 
species.  There  are  the  brokers  who  make  their  bargains  on  their 
own  terms,  who  get  paid  in  advance,  and  bolt  when  they  are 
bankrupt.  There  are  the  tipsters  who  correspond,  by  letter  or 
wire,  with  the  sporting  journals,  and  who,  if  they  send  information 
from  the  stables  that  is  worth  their  pay,  must  do  so  by  betraying 
the  secrets  of  their  employers ;  though  it  may  well  be  that 
many  of  their  despatches  are  penned  in  the  public-houses  of 
Fleet  Street  or  the  Strand.  And  there  are  the  touts,  who  are 
supposed  to  skulk  among  the  bushes  and  observe  how  the  horses 
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go  at  their  gallops.  As  for  the  value  of  their  observations,  we 
may  remark  that,  according  to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  the  most 
carefully  managed  private  trials  are  generally  deceptive,  although 
conducted  imder  every  advantage,  with  an  exact  knowledge  of 
•weights  and  conditions. 

Deducting  commission  and  brokerage,  allowing  for  shortened 
and  arbitrary  odds,  and  making,  moreover,  the  incredible  assump- 
tion that  all  dealings  are  honest,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
bettor  must  come  to  grief.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  much  com- 
passion for  the  "  victims  " ;  we  reserve  our  pity  for  the  others  who 
suifer  vicariously.  A  father  who  finds  it  hard  to  make  the  two  ends 
meet,  and  who  looks  twice  to  each  sixpence  out  of  pocket,  has  a 
pleasant  surprise  some  fine  morning  when  he  is  informed  that  his 
son  has  been  outracing  the  constable.  The  growing  youth  has 
been  contracting  debts  under  circumstances  the  disclosure  of 
which  would  mean  summary  dismissal  from  his  situation,  or 
possibly  he  has  been  taking  liberties  with  the  cheque-book  or  the 
till,  and  has  been  driven  to  confession  by  the  terror  of  detection. 
The  honest  parent  of  an  overgrown  family,  who  has  been  scraping 
and  pinching  all  his  weary  life,  is  suddenly  put  to  ransom  as  re- 
morselessly as  if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Sicilian 
brigands ;  and  Heaven  knows  how  he  grudges  the  money  which 
has  been  flung  to  the  winds  with  criminal  prodigality.  But 
before  making  partial  confessions  to  a  stern  parent,  there  is  an 
intermediate  step  and  an  alternative  resource.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  the  extortions  of  fashionable  West  End  usurers  who 
supply  the  necessities  of  aristocratic  prodigals.  But  there  is  a 
smaller  fry  who,  as  we  believe,  make  an  excellent  thing  of 
the  embarrassments  of  the  smaller  bettors.  These  are  the 
generous  philanthropists  who  habitually  advertise  in  certain 
journals  that,  thanks  to  the  confidence  of  wealthy  clients, 
they  are  prepared  to  advance  sums  from  5/.  upwards  on  per- 
sonal security,  without  references,  sureties,  or  impertinent 
investigation.  The  drowning  man  will  clutch  at  a  straw,  and 
fools  think  to  take  them  at  their  word.  Anthony  Trollope  knew 
something  of  the  fraternity,  though  the  business  has  become  far 
more  profitable  and  flourishing  than  in  his  time.  As  he  ex- 
plained in  his  "Recollections,"  the  suflerings  of  poor  Charley 
Tudor  in  The  Three  Clerks  were  founded  on  his  own  melancholy 
experiences  as  a  young  man  in  the  Post  Office.  When  a  Mr. 
McRuen  puts  the  screw  upon  a  youth  whose  character  is  his 
fortune,  terrorizing  him  with  threats  of  exposure  and  with  his 
presence  and  appeals  during  business  hours,  life  ceases  to  be  worth 
the  living.  Suicide  seems  to  be  the  only  resource,  since  flight 
is  out  of  the  question,  for  want  of  "  the  wings  to  fly  withal." 
But  all  that  is  more  or  less  matter  of  common  notoriety,  nor  can 
we  see  that  the  investigation  of  any  Commission  can  throw  much 
fresh  light  on  the  subject.  If  it  could  suggest  a  drastic  remedy, 
it  would  be  another  thing ;  but  it  can  hardly  go  the  length  of 
recommending  that  betting  be  made  penal  and  punished  with 
hard  labour. 

A  propos  of  gambling  speculations,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  heavy  losses  of  the  Monte  Carlo  tables  this  season,  and  of 
the  success  of  systems  adopted  by  sporting  syndicates.  That  the 
tables  were  hit  hard  now  and  then  we  do  not  doubt,  but  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  association  to  advertise  and  parade  its  losses. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  rouge-et-noir  table  broke  tempo- 
rarily for  a  few  thousands,  the  rouleaux,  the  single  napoleons,  and 
the  five-franc  pieces  were  rolling  in  at  eight  or  ten  roulette  tables. 
The  steady  flow  of  the  stakes  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank  is 
governed  by  as  absolute  a  law  of  numbers  or  nature  as  the  falling 
-of  water  down  an  incline.  As  for  systems,  they  are  an  obvious 
absurdity.  No  system  can  eliminate  zero  or  the  refait.  The  pos- 
sessors of  systems  mathematically  demonstrated  to  be  infallible 
are  the  careworn  and  famine-stricken  gentlemen,  in  threadbare 
clothes,  who  prowl  dinnerless  along  the  sad  sea-shore  of  the 
Riviera,  as  they  used  to  wander  under  the  colonnades  at  Baden 
and  Homburg.  Charles  Lever  was  as  fond  of  " a  flutter"  at  the 
tables  as  of  a  game  at  whist,  and  he  was  never  ashamed  to  confess 
his  w^eakness.  He  makes  the  feather-brained  Annesley  Beecher, 
in  his^  Davenport  Dunn,  pay  a  fancy  price  for  the  old  Jewish 
usurer's  mysterious  volume,  which  held  the  secret  of  enriching 
the  gambler  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  But  for  himself 
Lever  avowed  his  belief  in  nothing  beyond  the  gambler's  instinctive 
feeling  of  a  swing  of  luck.  We  have  now  and  then  experienced 
It  m  a  small  way,  as  Lever  attributes  it  to  Mr.  James  Dodd,  who 
on  one  occasion  felt  so  cocksure  of  consequences  that  he  would 
have  declined  the  contents  of  the  Bank's  strong  boxes  had  they 
been  handed  over  to  him  without  the  pleasurable  sensation  of 
winning.  The  mischief  is  that  such  moments  of  conscious 
inspiration  are  extremely  rare,  and  that  no  human  being  would 
have  patience  to  wait  for  them.  Fancy  hanging  on  and  paying 
heavy  hotel  bills  at  Monte  Carlo,  expecting  premonitory  warnings 
of  the  turn  of  the  tide  or  of  the  descent  of  the  golden  shower 
which  may  be  deferred  to  all  eternity  !  Per  contra,  most  men 
will  bully  their  luck,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  seriously 
burn  their  fingers,  when  the  cooler  player  might  escape  with  a 
scorching. 


THE  HENRIETTA. 

ll/TR.    BRONSON    HOWARD'S    dramatic    comedy,  The 
Henrietta,  which  achieved  immense  success  lately  in 
New  York,  is  by  far  the  best  American  play  we  have  seen  of 
late  years,  and  all  we  regret  is,  that  it  is  not  acted  by  "  our 


cousins,"  for  it  is  so  intensely  Transatlantic  in  tone  and  motive 
that  much  which  would  otherwise  be  amusing  is  lost,  by  the 
absence  of  those  very  peculiarities  which  invariably  mar  even 
the  best  performance  of  a  purely  English  play  when  interpreted 
by  an  American  troupe.  There  is  so  much  originality  and 
cleverness  displayed  in  this  piece,  that  its  manifold  defects  are 
rendered  thereby  the  more  regrettably  evident.  It  deals,  for 
instance,  with  a  subject  we  have  hitherto  never  seen  introduced 
with  anything  approaching  effect  upon  the  stage,  the  fierce 
struggle  for  wealth  and  the  various  transactions  of  the  money 
market  and  Stock  Exchange,  which,  in  less  skilful  hands  than 
Mr.  Howard's,  would  fail  to  interest,  and  would  certainly  con- 
fuse an  average  audience,  ignorant  of  the  manners  and  the  ways 
of  Wall  Street.  The  principal  incident  of  the  drama  is,  more- 
over, exceedingly  powerful.  Mr.  Vanalstyne,  a  fabulously  rich 
New  York  millionaire,  is  cursed  with  a  wicked  son,  who  plots 
his  ruin  in  order  to  secure  his  wealth  for  himself.  He  is,  of 
course,  an  arch-hypocrite,  and  his  credulous  wife  and  father 
believe  in  him  implicitly  until  he  is  caught  red-handed  in  his 
nefarious  transactions.  In  the  Third  Act  we  behold  this  rascal 
busy  at  work  in  his  office  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  market 
value  of  the  great  mine  "  Henrietta,"  on  the  success  of  which 
his  father  has  staked  the  whole  of  his  colossal  fortune.  By 
dint  of  operations  too  intricate  to  be  narrated  here  he  succeeds ; 
and  then  exactly  at  the  point  when  he  has  his  father  abso- 
lutely in  his  power,  the  latter's  eyes  are  opened,  and  he  hurls 
his  unnatural  son  violently  to  the  ground,  invoking  curse  upon 
curse  on  his  infamous  head.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  it 
has  been  hinted  that  this  scoundrel  is  the  victim  of  heart 
disease  ;  therefore,  when  he  is  left  alone  in  the  office,  the  agita- 
tion through  which  he  has  passed  begins  to  tell  upon  him,  and 
he  who  an  instant  before  was  so  full  of  ambitious  projects  falls 
suddenly  dead,  whilst  the  telegraphic  machine  continues  to  tick 
out  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  stock  market,  as  the  curtain  slowly 
descends.  If  this  striking  situation  had  been  better  prepared,  and 
the  characters  of  the  father  and  his  son  and  his  wife  been  more 
skilfully  elaborated,  the  play  would  have  gained  vastly  in  serious 
interest.  The  few  dramatic  scenes  in  which  these  important 
persons  appear,  and  which  are  extremely  well  written,  are  lost  in 
a  trivial  background  of  farcical  comedy.  In  short,  a  tragic  and 
very  novel  episode  is  made  subordinate  to  surroundings  of  the 
most  ordinary  character,  and  although  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  is 
too  skilful  a  dramatist  to  allow  the  piece  to  become  at  any  one 
point  either  dreary  or  commonplace,  he  has,  we  think,  failed  to 
lift  it  to  the  dignity  which  the  theme  demanded,  and  which  he 
could  so  easily  have  imparted  to  it.  Every  character  introduced 
is  a  clever  sketch,  but  not  one  is  sufficiently  prominent  to  create 
a  permanent  impression.  Of  the  three  principal  parts,  that  of  the 
kind-hearted  old  millionaire  is  by  far  the  most  successful. 
The  cynical  eon,  but  for  the  ability  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  would 
have  been  too  repulsive  ;  for  only  the  worst  side  of  his  nature  is 
shown,  and  the  motives  which  direct  his  actions  are  not  indicated. 
Surely  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  could  have  done  something  more 
than  he  has  for  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vanalstyne,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  four  acts  in  which  she  appears  touches  very  feebly  almost 
every  key  in  the  gamut  of  human  passion — love,  jealousy,  and 
suspicion — and  who  in  the  last  scene  has  to  endure  the  torture  of 
having  all  the  cherished  illusions  of  her  youth  dispelled,  and  to 
know  that  the  husband  she  adored  was  a  blackguard  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard's  heroine  receives  this  news,  imparted 
to  her  in  rather  questionable  manner  by  a  flighty  widow,  as  calmly 
as  if  it  did  not  concern  her,  and,  after  shedding  a  few  tears,  leaves 
the  roem,  only  to  return  shortly  afterwards  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
a  sentimental  doctor  she  intends  to  be  her  second  husband.  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  plays  a  small  part  of  a  New  York  stockbroker  so  well 
as  to  make  it  prominent ;  and,  together  with  Miss  Mary  Jocelyn 
as  Lady  Arthur  Trelawney,  the  wife  of  an  imbecile  young  noble- 
man, gives  the  piece  the  much-needed  Yankee  touch.  Mr.  Lee 
possesses  a  quiet  and  impressive  method,  which  we  should  like  to 
see  displayed  in  a  stronger  part. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Vernon  is  capital  as  the  worthy  father  of  an 
unworthy  son,  whose  blufl'  grasping  nature  is  tempered  by  a 
warm  and  impulsive  heart.  An  utterly  impossible  British  noble- 
man is  played  fairly  well  by  Mr.  Earle  Douglas,  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Shine,  with  occasional  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Giddens,  makes 
an  amusing  personage  of  the  good  brother,  who  is  a  sort  of  dev^ 
ex  machind,  and  puts  everybody  and  everything  to  rights  at  the 
appropriate  moment.  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  acts  agreeably  the 
part  of  a  mawkish  Doctor.  There  is  the  inevitable  parson,  who 
could  be  left  out  with  advantage,  and  Mr.  Donald  Robertson  does 
the  best  he  can  with  the  oily  unction  of  his  many  platitudes. 
Miss  Fanny  Brough  is  as  amusing  as  ever  as  the  wily  widow, 
who  eventually  secures  the  millionaire.  Miss  Marion  Lea,  as  the 
ingenue,  plays  kitten  very  gracefully,  but  perhaps  just  a  little  too 
much.  Miss  Florence  West,  who  is  always  intelligent  and  in- 
teresting, invests  the  sketchy  Mrs.  Vanalstyne  at  least  with 
dignity.  The  comic  element,  which  swamps  the  dramatic,  is  not 
particularly  original,  but  it  is  brilliantly  written  and  amusing. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  mounting  and  staging  of  this 
piece,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  distinctly  one  of  the  best 
worth  seeing  and  best  acted  now  before  the  public. 
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THE  WEATHER. 

TnE  gale  we  mentioned  last  weeli  as  possibly  impending  set  in 
on  the  Wednesday  night.  It  was  general,  but  nowhere 
severe,  and  it  owed  its  origin  to  a  disturbance  which  affected  us 
for  several  days,  and  of  which  the  subsequent  history  was  some- 
what remarkable.  On  Thursday  morning,  March  26,  the  weather 
chart  showed  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  isobars,  concentric 
round  the  centre  of  a  storm  lying  between  the  Shetlands  and  the 
coast  of  Norway,  while  our  winds  were  generally  strong  north- 
westerly breezes,  with  a  gale  on  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  Snow 
or  hail  was  falling  in  Ireland  and  in  parts  of  Great  Britain,  with 
occasional  thunder  and  lightning,  as  is  usual  with  north-westerly 
■winds  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Good  Friday  showed  no  change ; 
the  storm  system  was  immovable,  and  our  weather  continued  cold 
and  showery.  By  Saturday  the  isobars  had  assumed  an  oval 
shape,  with  a  tendency  to  split  into  two  systeMS,  the  centres  re- 
spectively lying  over  Denmark  and  near  Bergen,  in  Norway, 
the  whole  arrangement  having  advanced  slightly  eastwards,  our 
winds  meanwhile  having  drawn  into  north,  and  weather  remain- 
ing as  cold  as  before.  Easter  Day,  again,  showed  absolutely  no 
change  on  the  conditions  of  the  previous  morning;  but  by  Monday 
the  northern  system  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  southern 
had  advanced  southwards  over  Schleswig.  On  Tuesday  this 
latter  system  had  quite  moved  off  to  Russia,  and  a  ridge  of  high 
barometer  readings  had  advanced  over  us  from  the  westward, 
so  that  the  strong  northerly  winds  had  at  last  abated.  The 
reports  at  the  end  of  the  week  are  that  all  over  Ireland  the 
barometer  is  falling  briskly,  and  that  a  southerly  wind  has  set  in 
with  rain  and  heavy  snow  in  North  Wales.  During  the  first 
four  days  under  review,  rain  or  snow  was  reported,  in  more  or 
less  quantity,  from  all  our  stations.  The  weather  cleared  up 
Monday,  but  Wednesday's  news  is  of  a  return  of  tlie  damp 
weather  to  Ireland,  and  this  we  must  only  hope  will  extend  to 
Great  Britain,  brought  on  by  the  southerly  winds  which  are  just 
showing  themselves.  Until  these  can  regularly  establish  them- 
selves, there  is  no  hope  for  genial  weather  and  the  advent  of 
spring.  On  the  Continent  there  has  not  yet  been  much  change. 
From  the  Riviera  we  hear  of  brilliant  sunshine,  but  bitter  winds. 
There  has  been  but  little  rain  in  France ;  on  the  extreme  west 
coast  of  the  Peninsula  there  was  a  heavy  fall  on  Saturday  last, 
but  it  did  not  extend  eastwards. 


EEVIEWS. 


A  PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.* 

DR.  SMILES  has  seen  many  years  and  made  many  books 
which  have  given  much  innocent  pleasure,  and  doubtless 
much  useful  instruction,  to  many  thousand  readers.  "After  all," 
said  Polidori — author  of  a  play  called  The  Vampire,  which, 
according  to  one  of  the  few  who  .<-eem  to  have  read  it, 

Purges  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels, 

but  which,  despite  these  remarkable  qualities,  could  neither  get 
published  nor  acted — "  after  all,"  said  this  unappreciated  genius 
one  day  to  Byron,  "  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  ?  " 
"  Why,  since  you  force  me  to  say,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  think 
there  are  three  things.  I  can  swim  across  that  river  [the  Rhine], 
I.  can  snuli'  out  that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  twenty  paces, 
and  I  have  written  a  poem  of  which  fourteen  thousand  copies 
were  sold  in  one  day."  Ilis  Lordship,  by  the  way,  as  his  manner 
sometimes  was,  here  slightly  exaggerates.  We  know  under  John 
Murray's  own  hand  that  the  exact  number  was  ten  thousand. 
But  when  we  get  to  such  stupendous  figures,  an  odd  thousand 
or  so  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Of  the  swimming  and  shooting 
we  cannot  speak;  like  Soutliey,  Dr.  Smiles  is  "an  LL.D.,  a 
peaceful  man  ;  and,  perhaps,  no  one  of  the  Doctor's  compositions 
ever  attained  the  instant  popularity  of  T/ie  Corsair ;  but,  at  least, 
the  many  editions  through  which  his  many  works  have  passed 
should  absolve  him  from  the  necessity  of  answering  any  possible 
Polidoris.  On  his  share  in  the  composition  of  these  two  entertain- 
ing volumes  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  the  placid 
observation  that  his  idea  of  "the  thing  called  book"  differs 
radically  from  ours.  To  say  more  might  be  impertinent ;  to  say 
so  little  assumes  no  superiority.  Wrong  or  right,  the  Doctor's 
ideas  have  been  put  so  often  to  such  triumphant  practice,  that  he 
can  well  afford  to  be  careless  of  others  which  for  aught  he 
knows  float  only  in  a  nameless  brain.  And  so  we  take  our  leave 
of  Dr.  Smiles  with  every  assurance  (if  he  will  honour  us  by 
accepting  them)  of  our  esteem — our  esteem  both  for  him  and  his 
excellent  printer,  whose  share  in  these  volumes  should  surely  not 
be  forgotten. 

Entertaining,  indeed,  these  volumes  are !  Not  Boswell  nor 
Southey,  not  Lockhart  nor  Moore,  not  Sir  George  Trevelyan  nor 
Mr.  Froude,  were  more  blessed  in  their  subjects.  One  might  almost 
say  that  in  these  two  volumes  lies  t  he  materials  of  a  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  for  fifty  years.  And  such  years  !  The  period  which 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  house  in  Albemarle  Street  coincides 

*  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  the  late  John  Murray,  with  an  Account 
rf  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House,  1763-1843.  By  Samuel 
bmiles,  LL.D.    2  vols.    London:  John  Murray.  1891. 


with  a  period  of  intellectual  activity  and  splendour  second  only  to 
one  in  the  history  of  English  letters,  and  second  to  that  only  because 
the  world  has  produced  no  match  to  William  Shakspeare.  With 
the  most  part  of  this  famous  society  Murray  was  on  terms  of 
sincere  and  cordial  friendship — not  on  the  terms  of  client  and 
patron,  though  he  published  for  many  of  them,  and  in  those  days 
the  author  Avas  still  regarded  as  the  patron  rather  than  the 
client  of  his  publisher.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  professions  alike 
admired  and  respected  John  Murray.  Whig  and  Tory  could 
meet  on  common  ground  in  the  little  house  in  Albemarle  Street, 
whose  walls  must  have  heard  as  much  wisdom,  wit,  and  men'i- 
ment  as  those  of  any  other  building  in  London.  Mr.  Murray, 
though  a  staunch  Tory,  was  too  prudent  to  let  politics  interfere 
with  business  ;  if  a  man  could  write  well,  and  had  something  in 
his  head  worth  writing  about,  it  mattered  nothing  to  the  owner 
of  the  Qunrterlij  RevieiD  what  his  political,  theological,  or  social 
opinions  might  be.  He  published  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population 
and  Sadler's  contradiction  of  it.  Southey  was  one  of  the  great 
pillars  of  the  Revieic,  yet  Byron  was  allowed  to  work  his  wicked 
will  on  the  "  Epic  Renegade,"  and  to  be  sure  Southey  was 
allowed  to  strike  back  again  as  best  he  could.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  works  on  the  Roman  Catholic  controversy  provoked 
by  Southey's  Book  of  the  Church  came  from  the  presses  of 
Albemarle  Street;  Charles  Butler's  book,  and  most  of  those 
against  Charles  Butler's  book,  Blanco  White's,  George  Townsend's, 
Henry  of  Exeter's  (he  was  but  a  plain  country  parson  then),  and 
others.  Murray  was  the  publisher  of  Lord  Nugent's  Memorials 
of  Hampden,  and  a  remarkably  unpleasant  reception  his  Lordship 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Murray  seems  to  have  kept  his 
politics  for  the  Review,  and  there  friends  and  foes  alike  had  to 
bide  their  fate.  There  was  no  more  frequent  or  welcome  visitor 
in  Albemarle  Street  than  Moore,  no  one  who  had  better  reasoa 
to  praise  Murray's  liberality  or  praised  it  more  gratefully;  yet 
Moore  had  his  turn  with  the  rcSt  when  his  Life  of  Lord  Edivard 
Fitzgerald  was  entrusted  to  the  amiable  Croker.  Moore  cha- 
racteristically revenged  himself  by  sending  Murray  some  Thoughtfi 
on  Editors,  containing  these  stanzas  : — 

Alas  !  and  must  I  close  the  list 

With  thee,  my  Lockhart  of  the  Quarterly  ? 

So  kind  with  bumper  in  thy  fist — 
With  pen  so  very  gruff  and  tartarly. 

Now  in  thy  parlour  feasting  me. 

Now  scribbling  at  me  from  your  garret — 

Till,  'twixt  the  two,  in  doubt  I  be, 
Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  claret. 

By  the  way,  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  a  slight 
mistake,  or,  rather,  confusion,  into  which  Dr.  Smiles  has  fallen, 
and  many  otiiers  besides  the  Doctor.  He  observes  of  Croker's 
edition  of  Boswell's  immortal  book  that  "  it  may  not  rmfairly  be 
said  to  have  been  admirably  edited,"  and  we  shall  certainly  not 
quarrel  with  him.  But  then  he  goes  on,  "  Though  Macaulay, 
according  to  his  own  account,  '  smashed  it '  in  the  Edinburgh,  some 
fifty  thousand  of  the  Life  have  been  sold."  No  doubt ;  but  not 
fifty  thousand  of  the  edition  Macaulay  reviewed.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly well-known  fact — though  all  Croker's  biographers  have 
ignored  it — that  the  offending  edition  was  revised  and  corrected 
with  the  utmost  care  before  it  was  reprinted.  And  before  we 
forget  it  let  us  suggest  another  correction.  Byron  did  not  call 
John  Murray  the  "  Anak  of  publishers,"  but  the  liva^,  which  is- 
not,  we  believe,  quite  the  same  thing. 

It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  any  reasonable  compass,  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  letters  that  form  the  staple 
of  these  two  volumes.  Lists  of  names  are  not  always  convincing ; 
the  list  of  the  Dukes  who  sprang  from  the  loins  of  Esau  is  pro- 
bably not  in  general  use  by  missionaries  to  attract  their  dusky 
pupils  to  the  Books  of  Moses.  But  to  name  a  few  of  Murray's 
most  famous  correspondents  is  perhaps  the  readiest  way  that  time 
and  space  allow  of  helping' our  readers  to  some  notion  of  the 
feast  prepared  for  them.  The  great  names  of  Scott  and  Byron 
head  a  list — "  heralds  of  a  glorious  band,  and  a  sprightly  train 
ensuing" — Canning  and  Frere  and  Ellis,  the  great  triumvirate  of 
the  Anti-Jacobin  ;  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Moore,  Crabbe, 
Washington  Irving,  Rogers,  and  Leigh  Hunt ;  Lockhart  and 
Giflbrd,  Wilson  and  Hogg,  Hallam  and  Milman ;  John  Malcolm, 
Henry  Havelock,  Alexander  Burnes,  and  William  Napier  ;  Ugo 
Foscoli  and  Giovanni  Belzoui ;  Isaac  and  Benjamin  Disraeli; 
Charles  Lyell,  Roderick  Murchison,  Francis  Head,  George  Borrow 
(whose  letters  some  have  found  easier  to  read  than  his  books), 
and  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Mrs.  Shelley,  Mrs.  Graham  (Lady  Call- 
cott),  Mrs.  Jameson,  and  Mrs.  Rundell,  author  of  one  of  Murray's 
most  successful  ventures,  Dojyiestic  Cookery — 

Along  thy  sprucest  bookshelves  shine 
The  works  tliou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  "Art  of  Cookery,"'  and  mine. 
My  Murray — 

for,  like  all  wise  men,  he  thought  nothing  beneath  him  that 
was  good  of  its  kind.  If  it  be  true — as  we  do  most  stead- 
fastly believe — that  a  man's  character  may  be  more  truly  learned 
from  the  letters  his  friends  write  to  him  than  from  the  letters 
he  writes  to  his  friends,  then  no  better  witnesses  to  John 
Murray's  worth  than  these  volumes  supply  could  be  required 
by  the  most  exacting  member  of  the  Authors'  Society.  Being 
mortal  and  a  publisher,  it  were  perhaps  too  much  to  say 
he  never  made  an  enemy ;  but  he  seems  never  to  have  lost 
a  friend.    Every  page  almost  proves  the  high  opinion  held 
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by  all  who  had  dealings  with  him  of  his  enterprise,  his  judg- 
ment, his  honesty,  his  liberality.    Indeed,  what  more  crown- 
ing proof  of  confidence  could  an  author  give  his  publisher 
than  to  entrust  him  witli  the  choice  of  a  wife  ?    "  I  wish 
you  or  Mrs.  Murray  would  speer  me  out  a  good  wife  with 
a  few  thousands.    I  dare  say  there  is  many  a  romantic  girl 
about  London  who  would  think  it  a  fine  ploy  to  become  a 
Yarrow  Shepherdess."    To  be  sure  this  confiding  man  was  James 
Hogg  ;  and  Hogg,  like  Habakkuk,  was  capable  of  anything — on 
paper.    Readers  conversant  with  the  Lives  of  Scott  and  Byron, 
with  the  journals  of  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Crabb  Robinson,  with  the 
Correspondence  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Crabbe,  and  with 
the  literary  ana  of  the  time,  will  meet,  of  course,  many  familiar 
faces   and  hear  much  familiar  talk.    That  most  perplexing 
effulgence  known  as  "fresh  light"  is  not  much  diffused  from 
these  pages,  whereby  the  world's  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  house 
of  Murray  is  greatly  increased.    Nothing  is  more  worthless,  or 
more  provoking,  than  the  splutter  of  lucifer-matches  which  our 
little  men  are  for  ever  striking  on  the  tombstones  of  the  illus- 
trious dead.    The  fresh  light  thus  produced  i?,  as  every  wise 
man's  son  doth  know,  almost  invariably  of  that  sort  which 
darkeneth  knowledge.    This  correspondence,  various  and  intimate 
as  it  is,  shakes  the  foundations  of  no  orthodox  faith,  and  destroys 
no  cherished  illusions.    Perhaps  it  adds  something  even  to  our 
admiration  of  Scott's  incomparable  good  temper  and  good  sense. 
"  All  contributors  are  in  a  manner  fierce,"  said  the  Shepherd — or 
was  it  said  for  him  by  his  friend  Christopher  ?    But  here  we  find 
a  contributor  telling  his  publisher  not  to  be  at  the  trouble  of 
sending  him  a  proof,  as  the  editor  "  will  correct  all  obvious 
errors,  and  abridge  it  where  necessary."    There  are  no  such  con- 
tributors now — to  be  sure  there  is  no  plethora  of  Walter  Scotts  ! 
The  article  was  one  on  Emma,  which  Murray  had  just  pub- 
lished, and  the  editor,  of  course,  was  Glfford.    Glffbrd,  by  the 
way,  has  never  looked  so  well  as  he  does  in  these  pages  ;  and,  if 
it  be  a  cherished  illusion  to  regard  him  as  a  malicious,  cruel, 
cankered  little  asp,   then   that   illusion   should   certainly  be 
destroyed.     The  popular  idea  of  Glfl'ord  comes  mainly  from 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  both  of  whom  had  evil  tongues  and  evil 
pens  when  they  liked  to  use  them,  and  were,  moreover,  members 
of  a  school  between  whom   and   Glffbrd  no   love   had  ever 
been  lost.    The  first  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Heview  was  neither 
a  cruel  nor  an  ill-natured  man.    He  was  an  agreeable  companion, 
with  charming  manners;   "full  of  gentleness,"  says  William 
Jerdan,  "  a  sagacious  adviser  and  instructor,  upon  so  comprehen- 
sive a  scale,  that  I  never  met  his  superior  among  the  men  of  the 
age  most  renowned  for  vast  information  and  his  captivating 
power  in  communicating  it."    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  one  of  the  best  editors  that  ever  declined  a  manuscript 
with  thanks.    He  wrote  only  one  article  for  the  Review  himself, 
which,  by  the  way,  contained  a  most  unfortunate,  though  most 
innocent,  allusion  to  Charles  Lamb,  that  gave  him,  according  to 
Southey,  more  self-reproach  than  any  other  act  of  his  life.    But  he 
gave  infinite  pains  to  every  article,  trimming,  correcting,  polishing 
— often  tempering  the  native  acid — in  an  unwearying  fashion  that 
drove  to  the  verge  of  madness  Southey,  whose  long  shadowing 
peH  could  have  filled  an  entire  number  of  the  Hevieiv  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  and  would  have  been  quite  ready  to  do  so 
every  quarter.    But  he  was  a  terribly   unpunctual  editor, 
partly  no  doubt  from  his  bad  health,  which  was  always  hurrying 
him  out  of  London,  and  partly  perhaps  from  what  Scott  calls 
"  the  curse  of  gentleman  writers."    Indeed,  the  early  numbers 
appeared  in  so  haphazard  a  fashion  that  it  is  a  wonder  people  did 
Dot  grow  tired  of  waiting  for  them.   It  was  not  an  Instant  success. 
Though  it  helped  to  increase  Murray's  reputation,  it  did  so  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  his  purse.    An  article  in  the  fourth 
number  (published  nearly  two  months  late)  by  Robert  Grant  on 
the  character  of  Charles' Fox  was  the  first  to  make  the  public 
think  much  of  it,  but  for  at  least  two  years  Murray  must  have 
spent  many  an  anxious  hour  over  his  costly  venture.     In  its 
third  year,  however,  it  began  to  go  really  forward,  and  we  find 
the  proprietor  sending  his  editor,  as  a  present,  500^.  to  mark  his 
satisfaction,  and  this  at  a  time  when  he  was  hard  pressed  for 
money,  and  those  sons  of  the  liorse-leech  Constable  and  Ballan- 
tyne  were  clamouring  for  accommodation  with  every  post !  Truly 
he  deserved  his  reward.    From  that  time  onward  the  Review 
never  went  back,  though  in  1821,  when  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
was  the  general  circulation  of  each  number,  Murray  bad  to  put 
up  with  such  cheerful  communications  from  the  aptly-named 
Croker  as  this :— "  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  your  lievietv  is 
abominably  bad— happy  for  your  sake,  because,  as  you  will,  I 
daresay,  sell  12,000,  It  only  shows  that  you  have  an  estate  which 
produces  wholly  independent  of  its  culture."    In  1824  Glffbrd 
was  so  ill  that  only  two  numbers  appeared,  and  then  a  new 
editor  was  obviously  necessary.     After  a  brief  interregnum, 
Lockhart  was  chosen,  a  most  fortunate  choice  for  Murray.  With 
all  Gifford's  taste,  judgment,  and  industry,  he  had  all  the  method 
his  predecessor  lacked,  and  was,  moreover,  a  frequent  and  admirable 
contributor.    For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  Lockhart 
wrote  and  edited  with  unfailing  punctuality  and  brilliancy,  till 
at  last  worn  out  in  body  and  mind — 

Over-worked  and  over-hurried, 
Uver-Croker'd,  over-Murraj  'd, 

as  he  playfully  told  Arthur  Clough — he  resigned  his  chair,  like 
Scott  before  him  vainly  sought  health  under  Italian  skies,  and 
like  Scott  returned  to  die  at  Abbotsford.    We  have  read  with 


great  pleasure  the  many  tributes  in  these  volumes  to  the  kindnefis,. 
generosity,  and  justice  of  a  man  who  has  too  often  been  refused 
all  title  to  these  qualities,  and  whose  high  intellectual  powers 
have  never  yet  been  sufficiently  acknowledged. 

John  Murray  owed  little  to  his  father.  When  he  came  inta 
his  kingdom  he  found  himself  saddled  with  an  unsatisfactory 
partner,  a  somewhat  stationary  business,  and  a  number  of  debts 
not  easy  to  recover.  All  he  became  he  owed  to  himself  alone. 
Yet  we  read  in  the  last  chapter  (a  capital  contribution  from  Mr.. 
Courthope)  that  he  was  not  a  good  man  of  business,  and  was  an 
indolent  correspondent.  We  should  not  have  su.spected  him  of 
either  of  these  faults,  undoubtedly  most  serious  ones  in  a  publisher. 
But  we  learn  it  on  his  own  authority,  and  therefore  must  not 
gainsay  it.  We  remember,  however,  that  both  Scott  and 
Macaulay  used  to  accuse  themselves  of  indolence,  and  are  com- 
forted. He  must  at  least  have  had  many  fits  of  activity,  and 
moments  of  Heaven-sent  inspiration  in  business.  He  was  shrewd, 
enough  to  keep  out  of  the  snares  that  Constable  and  Ballantyne 
would  have  laid  for  his  feet,  and  did  lay  for  the  feet  of  a  greater 
man  than  he.  With  all  his  adventurous  spirit  and  generous 
notions  he  made  very  few  bad  bargains.  Crabbe  and  Washington 
Irving  were  among  them,  though  the  latter  went  very  well  till 
he  took  to  writing  histories.  His  newspaper  too,  the  ill-starred 
Representative,  was  another  ;  but  that  served  him  right  for  dabbling 
In  newspapers.  The  young  Disraeli  had  an  active  finger  in  this 
ill-made  and  ill-cooked  pie  ;  but  his  activity  was  of  a  kind  to 
make  Murray  rather  shy  of  his  advances  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion. And  some  of  his  legitimate  ventures  were  so  costly — the 
Life  of  Bijron,  for  instance,  which  cost  him  9,300/.  to  publish 
before  a  copy  was  sold,  and  which  must  have  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  300/.  when  every  copy  was  sold — that  the  rewards  came  only 
after  many  days ;  but  they  rarely  failed  to  come.  Murray,  be- 
sides having  sound  advisers  around  him,  had  himself  a  genuine 
passion  for  good  literature,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  it. 
An  Indolent  correspondent  he  may  have  been,  but  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent one  when  he  did  begin.  Ills  letters  are  not  only  those  of 
a  man  with  a  keen  eye  and  a  pretty  wit  of  his  own,  but  of  one 
who  knew  how  the  English  language  should  be  written.  It  is 
not  fair  to  say  that  Byron  made  him,  though,  of  course,  he  owed 
much  to  his  connexion  with  a  man  whose  praise  or  blame  was 
filling  all  the  civilized  world.  But  he  never  would  have  been 
Byron's  publisher,  he  certainly  would  never  have  continued  in 
that  proud  though  not  too  easy  post,  had  he  been  other  than 
the  man  he  was.  The  times  were  in  his  favour,  of  course.  It 
was  something  to  be  a  publisher  when  this  century  was  young ; 
it  was  something  even  to  be  an  editor.  But  the  moment  is 
nothing  without  the  man.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  two 
that  produced  the  great  house  which  has  stood  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years  at  the  head  of  the  English  publishing  trade,  and 
has  become  Indissolubly  connected  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  English  literature. 


NOVELS.* 

LIKE  Mr.  Anstey,  in  his  poem  of  the  young  lady  who  is 
unable  to  respond  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  made  to  her  by 
reason  of  her  tongue  cleaving  too  tightly  to  a  lozenge  she  is 
sucking,  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us  two  alternative  endings  to 
The  Light  that  Failed.  In  the  original  version,  published  in 
Lippincott,  the  story  ends  in  what  is  conventionally  known  as  "a 
happy  manner "  ;  in  the  book  as  it  appears  by  itself  death,  and 
not  marriage,  is  the  conclusion.  On  the  whole,  most  readers  will 
think  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  done  well  to  change  his  front  thus 
abruptly,  though  few,  indeed,  will  be  the  tears  shed  over  his 
most  disagreeable  hero.  Still,  Dick  Heldar'g  death  from  a  casual 
bullet  in  the  desert  gives  an  opening  for  one  of  the  chapters  in 
which  Mr.  Kipling  is  seen  at  his  best — namely,  in  his  description 
of  war,  and  the  thousand  necessary,  and  often  unplcturesque, 
trifles  that  go  to  make  up  modern  warfare.  As  long  as  he  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  civilization  (and  more  especially  of  women),  and  is 
dealing  with  human  nature  in  its  naked  form,  or  with  the  relics- 
of  bygone  ages,  Mr.  Kipling  Is  usually  true,  and  invariably 
interesting.  What  can  be  simpler  and  more  graphic  than  this 
description  of  a  dead  city,  lying  not  far  from  the  Nile,  which 
Dick  lleldar  gives  to  his  old  playmate  Maisle  : — "  It  is  built  of 
red  sandstone,  with  raw  green  aloes  growing  between  the  stones,, 
lying  out  neglected  on  honey-coloured  sands.  There  are  forty 
dead  kings  there,  each  in  a  gorgeous  tomb  finer  than  all  the  others. 
You  look  at  the  palaces,  and  streets,  and  shops  and  tanks,  and  think 
that  men  must  live  there,  till  you  find  a  wee  grey  squirrel  rubbing 
its  nose  all  alone  in  the  market-place,  and  a  jewelled  peacock 
struts  out  of  a  carved  doorway,  and  spreads  its  tall  against  a 
marble  screen  as  fine  pierced  as  point  lace.  Then  a  monkey — a 
little  black  monkey — walks  through  the  main  square  to  get  a 
drink  from  a  tank  forty  feet  deep.  He  slides  down  the  creepers 
to  the  water's  edge,  and  a  friend  holds  him  by  the  tall  in  case  he 
should  fall  in.  Then  evening  comes,  and  the  lights  change  till  it 
Is  just  as  though  you  stood  in  the  heart  of  a  king  opal.    A  little 
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before  sundown,  as  punctually  as  clockwork,  a  big  bristly  wild 
boar,  -with  all  his  family  following-,  trots  through  the  city  gate, 
churning  his  foam  on  his  tusks.  You  climb  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
blind  black  stone  god,  and  watch  that  pig  choose  himself  a  palace 
for  the  night,  and  stump  in,  wagging  his  tail.  Then  the  night 
■wind  gets  up,  and  the  sands  move,  and  you  hear  the  desert  out- 
side the  city  singing, '  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  and  every- 
thing is  dark  till  the  moon  rises."  This  is  Mr.  Kipling  at  his 
best,  and  very  good  that  is ;  but  alas !  he  seldom  reaches  this 
level  in  The  Light  that  Failed,  or  even  the  lower  levels  of  the 
(interpolated)  chapter  about  Torpenhow  and  the  Nilghai,  war 
correspondents  vi'hom  Dick  loved  to  sketch  and  chaff,  or  the 
description  of  the  iron-plated  train  and  the  camel-ride  across 
the  desert,  at  the  end  of  which  Dick,  blind  now,  finds  death 
awaiting  him.  The  reckless,  cynical  tone  affected  by  Dick  (and 
his  biographer)  may  be  suitable  enough  for  the  adventures  of 
men  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  take  no  thought  for  the 
morrow,  but  it  jars  most  unpleasantly  -when  women  are  concerned. 
Unconsciously,  the  reader  changes  bis  standpoint  when  it  becomes 
a  question  of  judging  Dick  in  his  relations  to  Maisie  or  Bessie. 
He  is  no  longer  looked  on  indifferently  as  the  dare-devil 
artist,  to  whom  a  long  length  of  rope  may  be  permitted ;  but  he 
becomes  a  rather  pronounced  cad,  with  no  principles  to  speak  of. 
Maisie  herself  is  a  shadowy  young  person,  whose  life  is  as  great  a 
failure  as  that  of  her  old  playfellow  and  lover  Dick.  She  is  one 
of  those  women — not  at  all  uncommon  now — who,  with  great  love 
of  painting  and  no  talent  for  it,  devote  their  entire  existence  to 
striving  after  a  prize  to  which  they  can  never  attain.  To  become 
a  real  artist  was  Maisie's  one  idea,  and  Dick,  save  as  being  an 
artist  himself,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  old  days,  had  no  place  in  her 
mind  at  all.  In  the  Lippincott  version  his  sudden  blindness  and 
helplessness  touch  her  heart.  Her  self-absorption  is  broken  up, 
for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  and  pity  and  childish  affection  merge 
into  love.  In  the  revised  edition  she  makes  the  effort,  but  with- 
out success,  and  goes,  improbably  enough,  we  must  confess,  back 
into  her  world,  leaving  the  man  who,  after  all,  had  held  a  large 
place  in  her  life,  blind,  helpless,  and  alone,  without  stretching 
out  a  hand  in  any  direction.  Even  the  depraved  Bessie,  who  in  a 
fit  of  revenge  spoiled  the  last  and  finest  picture  that  Dick  had 
■ever  painted,  did  better  for  him  than  that.  The  book  has,  un- 
doubtedly, good  touches  of  character,  excellent  bits  of  description, 
deep  knowledge  of  a  certain  kind  of  life.  But  it  has  also  a  lack 
of  cohesion,  a  want  of  point,  and  a  certain  tone  of  reckless  exag- 
g'eration  that  "will  prevent  it  taking  its  place  with  the  Jiide  of 
Momvbi  Jukes  or  Tod's  Amendiuent.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a 
man  whose  talent  consists  in  engraving  a  gem  can  produce  with 
•equal  perfection  a  colossal  statue,  and  writers  of  short  stories 
seldom  give  us  good  novels.  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  one  example  of 
this.  Toe  was  another.  Mr.  Kipling  is  undoubtedly  a  third,  at 
least  as  far  as  he  has  gone. 

It  is  an  old  and  rather  irritating  trick  on  the  part  of  a  reviewer 
to  find  fault  with  the  title  of  the  novel  he  has  to  review,  but  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Boyle's  lively  story  he  is  honestly  puzzled.  There 
are  three  women  in  the  book,  each  of  them  with  an  ill  genius — 
indeed.  Miss  Blanch  Plowden  may  be  said  to  have  two.  There 
are  her  brother  Dick  and  the  eccentric  artist  John  Oliver.  Then 
her  cousin  Milly  is  pursued  from  Nicaragua  by  her  savage 
admirer  Salvador,  who  threatens  to  kill  her  and  every  one  else 
unless  she  will  marry  him  ;  and  even  Blanch's  maid  Bertha  is  the 
tool  of  a  Croat.  The  very  mention  of  these  races  and  elements  is 
sufficient  to  promise  adventure,  and  Mr.  Boyle  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  an  exciting  episode  to  keep  his  reader's  attention  from  flagging. 
There  is  the  loss  of  a  vessel  in  the  storms  of  an  American  lake,  a 
man  trampled  to  death  by  a  herd  of  ornamental  Indian  cattle,  a 
suspected  elopement,  several  attempted  murders,  more  broken 
•engagements,  and  at  least  one  burglary.  The  best  chapters  are, 
however,  those  that  deal  with  life  as  seen  in  Nicaragua,  where 
Hal  Garbel  goes  at  the  request  of  his  grandfather  to  look  up  some 
co-heirs,  whom  he  finds  centred  in  one  pretty  but  quite  un- 
civilized damsel  who  has  picked  up  English  from  a  rough  English 
colonist,  and  speaks  of  herself  and  her  adopted  sister  as  "  us 
chaps."  Indeed  this  girl,  Nelly  Garbel,  is  cleverly  and  attractively 
drawn,  and  she  is  kept  quite  consistent  up  to  the  end.  Her 
curious  yet  unembarrassed  talk,  coupled  with  her  beauty,  makes 
her  an  object  of  interest  to  her  grandfather's  friends  when  she 
takes  up  her  abode  in  the  English  country  house,  and  Mr.  Boyle 
has  not  made  the  mistake  of  civilizing  her  too  quickly.  lie  has 
attempted  an  interesting  portrait  in  the  artist,  John  Oliver,  but 
has  not  quite  succeeded  in  realizing  the  man  to  his  readers.  It 
is  the  same  with  Blanch  Plowden,  a  selfish  schemer  of  the  kind 
of  Blanche  Amory,  and  as  signal  a  failure  in  her  matrimonial 
plans.  There  is  an  unexplained  adventure  of  Blanch's  which  is 
the  cause  of  many  of  her  woes,  when  she  leaves  a  ball  at  mid- 
night in  company  with  her  maid,  and  never  appears  at  her  aunt's 
house  till  late  the  following  evening.  This  mysterious  episode  is 
continually  being  referred  to,  but  no  clue  is  ever  given  to  its  real 
purport.  The  other  characters  are  a  little  too  conventional  and 
lacking  in  individuality.  Hal  Garbel  is  over- fond  of  long  words 
and  phrases  for  a  modern  young  man,  and  recalls  to  the  memory 
those  mistaken  beings  who  talk  of  "  assist  "  instead  of  "  help," 
and  "  commence "  when  they  mean  "  begin."  One  singular 
habit  they  all  have  in  common,  and  that  is,  to  drop  any  kind  of 
title  when  speaking  of  the  members  of  the  family  to  the  servants. 
"We  are  never  told  that  they  had  conscientious  scruples  on  the 
subject  like  Quakers  or  modem  Socialists,  but  they  always  refer 
to  each  other  as  "Blanch,"  "Nelly,"  or  "Hal."     Still,  these 


small  blemishes  apart,  the  story  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  many 
readers  who  do  not  care  for  minute  analysis  of  character,  and 
only  ask  for  a  tale  with  plenty  of  "go."  And  this  Mr.  Boyle  has 
certainly  given  them. 

Gki/  Mervyn  bears  from  first  to  last  the  stamp  of  a  very  young 
lady's  very  first  book._  Perhaps  on  that  account  it  is  entitled  to 
some  indulgence,  but  it  would  be  cruel  to  allow  the  author  to 
think  that  under  any  circumstances  she  ever  could  write  a  good 
novel,  or  even  a  third-rate  one.  The  book  is  thoroughly  mawkish, 
and  often  in  bad  taste.  A  hero  of  twenty,  who  is  perpetually 
preaching  to  the  villagers  in  his  park,  and  informing  his  friends 
that  he  has  "found  Christ,"  ought  not  to  philander  with  a 
married  woman,  or  to  suffer  her  to  flirt  with  him.  The  whole 
story  is  a  tissue  of  absurdities,  and  shows  absolute  ignorance  of 
life.  The  characters  are  Arcadian  in  their  rapid  emotions,  and  ia 
their  manner  of  at  once  addressing  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names ;  and  even  the  most  affectionate  of  sons  would  hardly 
apostrophize  his  female  parent  in  a  soliloquy  as  "  Sweet  little 
mother  of  mine !  "  or  suffer  his  younger  sister  to  address  him  as 
"  Darling  !  "  or  "  My  own  boy  !  "  Still  less  would  he  allow  him- 
self to  be  locked  into  a  wardrobe  in  that  sister's  room,  where  he 
had  gone  one  night  to  tell  her  of  his  first  grand  dinner-party,  for 
fear  lest  this  same  mother  should  be  angry  at  his  talking  to  the 
girl .  Five  pages  are  devoted  to  this  adventure ;  and  when  we  add 
that  the  youth  listens  to  the  story  of  "  Does  your  brother  like 
cheese  ?  "  told  at  full  length,  it  will  be  gathered  that  the  chances 
of  Miss  Brandon  Roy  being  the  George  Eliot  of  the  future  are 
small  indeed. 


A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE,' 

THIS  book,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Ladys  Pictorial, 
is  respectfully  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Grundy.  It  describes  the 
imaginary  adventures  of  Orthodocia  May  liuth  Isabel  Love,  of 
St.  Eve's-in-the-Garden,  Wigginton,  Devon,  during  a  tour  round 
the  world  in  the  company  of  an  "  American  young  lady,  which 
was  me."  This  independent  couple  started  together  on  their 
travels  from  Montreal,  without  any  attendant.  The  first  two 
nights  of  their  journey  were  spent  in  a  Pullman  sleeping-car,  with 
"  a  small  thin  pale  llitualist "  curate  in  the  berth  above  them. 
"  Wishing  to  mitigate  his  lot  in  every  possible  way,"  they  "  fed 
him  with  chicken  sandwiches  from  "  their  hamper,  and  made  him 
cups  of  tea  with  their  spirit-lamp,  for  which  he  generously  repaid 
them  by  giving  to  "  each  three  throat  lozenges  and  some  excellent 
spiritual  nourishment."  Their  next  fellow-traveller  was  the  wife 
of  a  Canadian  farmer,  who  described  her  life  to  them,  and 
induced  them  to  pay  her  a  visit.  This  furnished  an  opportunity 
of  describing  the  home  of  an  English  settler  in  Canada.  Then,  at 
some  Canadian  hotel,  Orthodocia  met  an  unexpected  second 
cousin,  and  the  two  tourists  went  to  stay  with  him  at  his  farm 
in  the  prairie,  "  the  aunt  of  a  fellow  about  nine  miles  off"  being 
borrowed  as  a  chaperon  for  the  occasion.  On  their  way  thither 
they  met  a  real  Blackfeet  Indian,  in  a  tall  hat  and  check 
trousers,  with  a  dirty  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth.  His  hawk-like  eye  was  extremely  bloodshot,  and 
he  usually  went  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Jones.  By  way  of  enter- 
tainment the  cousin  drove  them  to  some  barracks  of  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Police,  and  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  information  as 
to  the  ways  and  doings  of  that  force  are  hung  upon  this 
peg.  On  reaching  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  contemplated 
great  things,  until  they  arrived  at  a  spot  on  which  their  guide 
said  to  them,  "  with  mighty  sarcasm  "• — "  Ladies  ginerally  git 
s'  fur's  this.  Then  they  say, '  How  perfeckly  lovely  ! '  an'  go  back 
to  th'  'tel.  Ladies  ain't  meant  fer  explorin'."  They  made  their 
way,  however,  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Glacier,  and  found  it,  on 
close  inspection,  to  be  "  a  very  dirty  glacier  indeed  to  look  so 
vast  and  white  and  awful  a  little  way  oft." 

Orthodocia  and  "  me "  sailed  for  Japan  from  Vancouver,  and 
the  author  firmly  declines  "  to  write  pleasantly  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean."  Moreover,  she  has  little  to  say  of  her  dreary  voyage, 
except  to  "  note  how  perfunctory  is  the  almond-eyed  Chinaman, 
who  comes  inconsequently  into  your  cabin  and  goes  illogically 
out  and  remarks  between  times,  '  Welly  sea- chick  welly  long 
time  ! '  "  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Japan  they  took  a  furnished 
house.  Its  windows  were  "  simply  panels  divided  into  little 
panes  and  covered  with  the  thinnest  and  most  porous  white 
paper.  A  very  pleasant  subdued  light "  came  through  them. 
In  order  to  pass  from  one  room  to  another  they  had  to  take  down 
the  walls,  and  there  were  sliding  panels  in  all  directions.  Their 
food  seems  to  have  consisted  of  rice,  "  pale  green  tea,  accom- 
panied by  red  and  white  sugar  bubbles,  which  melted  away  in  " 
their  "  mouths,  leaving  an  impression  of  the  family  medicine- 
chest,"  live  fish,  "  limp  and  cold  and  flabby,"  "  boiled  poetry," 
in  the  shape  of  the  root  of  the  lotus,  which  "  had  a  rubber  con- 
sistency in  the  hand,  and  a  soapy  suggestion  in  the  mouth,"  an 
occasional  fowl  with  its  feathers  on,  and  "  sheets  of  pale  green 
seaweed."  Yet,  after  consuming  all  these  delicacies,  they  were 
conscious  of  incompleteness — "  a  vagrant  and  uncared-for  gastro- 
nomic feeling."  They  went  to  a  garden  party,  where  the  grounds 
reminded  them  "  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  maps  of  the  early 
geographers.    They  were  laid  out  in  mountains  and  valleys,  lakes 
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and  rivers,  islands  and  istlimuses."  The  visitors  v?alked  between 
forests  as  high  as  their  knees,  and  stepped  across  rivers  on  their 
way  to  the  sea,  near  the  front  gate.  The  flower-beds  were  filled 
with  cut  chrysanthemums  stuck  into  the  ground  ;  by  way  of 
entertainment,  fireworks  were  made  to  throw  up  paper  ladies  and 
gentlemen  high  into  the  air,  "  with  a  pufi'  and  a  bang,"  and  the 
best  singer  in  Tokio  made  the  "  most  unhappy  sounds  possible  to 
the  human  larynx."  The  native  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  wore 
the  dress  of  the  country  ;  the  men,  on  the  contrary,  afiected 
European  costume.  One  wore  lawn-tennis  shoes,  a  tall  silk  hat, 
and  an  embroidered  smoking  jacket ;  another  was  resplendent  in 
full  evening  dress,  improved  by  a  large  bath-towel  put  round  his 
neck.  We  have  not  space  to  notice  Mrs.  Jokichi  Tomiti's  dinner 
party ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  account  is  worth  reading,  as 
also  is  the  pathetic  narrative  of  Orthodocia's  bath.  The  water 
was  getting  hotter  and  hotter,  when  she  perceived  that  the  entire 
household,  male  and  female,  had  made  peep-holes  for  themselves 
with  wet  fingers  through  the  paper  walls ;  so  she  dared  not  get 
out — but  we  will  not  spoil  the  interest  of  the  story. 

The  tourists  only  spent  part  of  a  day  in  China,  and  they  seem 
to  have  thought  even  that  more  than  the  place  was  worth.  After 
using  many  adjectives,  strong  and  long,  to  express  the  hideousness 
of  China  and  the  Chinese,  the  author  declares  that  her  description 
"  doesn't  sound  half  so  ugly  as  "  was  the  reality.  As  might  be 
expected,  a  voyage  in  a  P.  and  0.  ship  afforded  plenty  of  matter, 
good,  bad,  and  indifi'erent,  for  the  style  of  writing  affected  by  the 
author.  In  Ceylon  they  came  across  a  fair  specimen  of  the  terribly 
intelligent  native,  llis  "  h'ancestral  grandfathers,"  he  said,  had 
"  cultivated  rice  from  the  days  of  Shem,  'Am,  and  Japhet,  as  it 
were."  He  gave  them  statistics  by  the  yard,  and  in  the  matters 
of  averages,  exports,  and  populations  he  was  inexhaustible.  But 
it  was  in  telling  them  "  a  few  of  the  uses  "  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm 
that  he  was  most  irrepressible,  "  the  h'unformed  nut "  was  useful 
for  medicines  and  sweetmeats,  "  the  green  'usk  for  preserves,"  the 
shell  for  "  'ookahs,  knife-'andles,"  &c.,  "  the  fibre  which  h'en- 
velopes  tlie  shell  within  the  h'outer  'usk  for  mattresses,"  and  so 
on,  until  ho  had  enumerated  about  sixty  different  purposes  for 
which  "  this  invaluable  tree  "  is  made  to  serve. 

In  India,  also,  they  made  acquaintances  among  the  natives, 
and  the  author  observes  that  "  one's  first  Aryan  handshake  is  a 
thing  to  remember.  The  pale  brown  palms  have  no  warmth  in 
them,  and  the  touch  of  the  long  slender  fingers  seems  actually 
to  lower  one's  temperature."  They  paid  a  visit  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  native  prince,  under  the  escort  of  a  lady-doctor  who 
attended  his  many  wives  and  their  offspring.  "  Any  of  the 
kids  bad  ?  "  asked  his  royal  highness,  which  "  betrayed  Orthodocia 
into  the  indiscreet  commonplace  of  asking  how  many  children  he 
had."  "  '  Listen  to  the  little  devils,'  said  their  fond  parent,"  as 
they  were  heard  scampering  about  in  the  gallery  above.  Some 
of  the  Anglo-Indians  were  as  edifying  as  the  natives.  Among 
others  was  "  the  crimson-faced  old  officer  who  bellowed  for  his 
nutrimetit  and  threatened"  the  waiter  with  terrible  things  in 
even  more  terrible  language.  His  oaths  "  didn't  seem  to  shock 
anybody,  however."  The  Anglo-Indians  merely  smiled  and 
whispered,  "  Awful  liver,  poor  chap."  The  birds  and  the  beasts 
which  they  could  see  from  the  carriage  windows  on  their  rail- 
way journej's  were  a  source  of  constant  amusement  and  interest 
to  the  unsophisticated  females.  When  they  saw  "  camels  turned 
out  to  graze  the  trees,"  "  wild  peacocks  and  parrots,  and  a  dainty 
bird  with  a  pink  crest,"  "  a  yellow  bill  and  a  long  hairlike  white 
tail,  that  balanced  itself  on  the  telegraph  wires,  and  an  occasional 
skulking  thing "  they  "  did  not  know — it  seemed  as  "  if  they 
"  were  travelling  somewhere  in  Genesis,  and  that  Adam  might 
be  expected  to  turn  up  anywhere  along  the  line  to  name  the 
animals."  The  hotels  in  India  are  condemned  as  about  "  the 
worst  in  the  world — in  proportion  to  the  luxury  of  the  resident 
population,  indisputably  the  worst."  The  waiting  at  them  is 
specially  abused.  Where  people  had  private  servants  to  see  that 
they  were  attended  to  at  table-d'hute  it  was  all  very  well ;  but 
our  two  lone,  defenceless  women  fared  pitiably.  A  dish  of 
potatoes  was  all  they  could  get  at  one  dinner  ;  at  another  they 
"  were  compelled  to  pass  from  soup  to  sour  oranges  without 
a  single  incident  in  the  weary  waste  between " ;  and  on  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  occasion  they  were  "politely  handed  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  apparently  expected  to  consume  it,  for "  they 
"  got  nothing  else  during  the  entire  repast."  Not  without  justice 
does  the  author  find  fault  with  the  wanton  whitewashings  of 
modern  Indians.  "  For  any  consideration  the  Rajah  will  white- 
wash all  over  his  house,  his  stables,  his  temples,  any  antiquities 
on  the  premises  he  thinks  the  stranger  may  be  interested  in,  his 
record,  his  grandmother." 

Among  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  from  India  the  most  touch- 
ing was  the  request  of  a  virtuous  lady,  who  occupied  a  three- 
berth  cabin  with  Orthodocia  and  the  author,  that  they  would  be 
good  enough  "  to  let  her  have  the  cabin  to  herself  every  morning 
for  an  hour  before  breakfast  '  for  private  devotion.'  "  She  belonged 
to  a  class  which  "  the  best-regulated  steamship  Company  in  the 
world  cannot  help  carrying."  In  the  account  of  the  adventures 
of  the  travellers  in  Egypt,  the  Sphinx  and  the  Great  Pyramid 
occupy  prominent  positions.  The  energetic  tourists  visited  the 
former  at  sunrise,  when  the  donkey  ridden  by  the  author  felt 
"  the  silence,  the  impressiveness,  the  loneliness  of  the  situation, 
and  "  "  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  curled  up  his  tail,  and  brayed 
bitterly."  It  was  something  beyond  an  ordinary  bray  ;  it  "  ran 
up  and  down  the  chromatic  scale,  and  knew  all  the  chords  of 
woe,"  "  a  genuinely  emotional  bray,  proceeding  from  the  most 


badly-oiled  donkey  interior  in  Cairo ;  a  long,  long  lyric  that 
sounded  far  out  upon  the  waste  and  returned  again,  burdened 
with  woe." 

The  whole  of  this  book  of  travels  is  tiot  written  in  the  style 
of  which  we  have  given  a  few  specimens.  It  has  its  grave 
passages  as  well  as  its  gay.  Then  many  of  its  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  good  ;  some  of  them  just  escape  being  fine,  while  others 
scarcely  escape  "  high  falutin."  Nor  is  the  volume  at  all  devoid  of 
information.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  book  for  an  example,  we 
find  the  author  taking  her  reader  in  imagination  into  an  art  gallery 
in  Japan.  There  she  shows  him  a  five-inch  vase  of  good  modern 
Satsuma — old  Satsuma  "  hardly  exists  at  all  now."  "  '  Gorgeous ' 
old  Satsuma  never  did  e.xist."  Well,  in  this  good  modern  bit 
"  the  gold  is  pure,  the  colours  are  delicate,  the  arabesques  "  are 
"  drawn  with  dainty  truth."  We  conclude  "  simultaneously,  you 
and  Orthodocia  and  I,"  that  many  of  our  past  rhapsodies  over 
"  old  Satsuma "  "  were  inspired  by  enormities  in  Awata  ware, 
which  were  much  too  vulgar  to  stay  in  their  native  land."  She 
then  says  something  about  the  manufacture  of  cloisonne,  and  gives 
a  tolerably  clear  description  of  the  various  processes  of  its  manu- 
facture. She  then  tells  us  that  in  a  really  fine  piece  the  "  polish 
is  so  perfect  that  it  seems  to  gleam  through  from  the  inside,  and 
innumerable  specks  of  pure  gold  glint  in  it.  All  the  tints- 
imaginable  contribute  to  its  colour  harmony,  yet  it  leaves  in  the 
main  a  soft  rich  brown  impression."  And  this  is  the  work  of  an 
artist  who  knows  nothing  about  "  realism  "  or  pre-Raphaelitism, 
"  but  a  man  whose  life  lies  in  the  doing  of  this  one  thing,  and 
who  knows  its  value  only  by  the  joy  it  gives  him." 

Considering  their  sex,  Orthodocia  and  her  friend  appear  to  have 
had  rather  ghoulish  proclivities.  They  went  to  see  the  body  of  an 
Indian  burned  on  a  funeral  pile,  and  the  body  of  a  Parsee  child 
given  to  vultures  ;  and  they  fairly  gloated  over  the  mummified 
corpse  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  as  well  as  over  the 
dried  monks  in  the  Capuchin  Convent  in  Malta.  Nor  is  the  author's 
taste  in  idioms  much  more  to  our  liking.  We  care  not  for  her 
"too  utterly  absurd,"  "  too  utterly  horrid,"  and  other  expressions 
of  equal  elegance.  Her  English,  again,  is  often  worse  than  faulty. 
She  writes  about  "  a  heirloom,"  her  concords  occasionally  set 
the  rules  of  grammar  at  open  defiance ;  and  many  of  her  sentences 
are  hopelessly  involved.  Yet  when  we  got  to  the  end  of  this 
humble  and  undidactic  volume,  we  could  not  help  reflecting  that 
it  was  a  much  better  account  of  a  tour  round  the  world  than  it 
pretended  to  be,  and  that  it  contained  more  information  than 
certain  books  of  travel  of  greater  bulk  and  higher  pretension. 
The  one  hundred  and  eleven  illustrations  have  the  merits  of 
variety,  humour,  life,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  even  of  beauty.  Some- 
times, perhaps,  "  their  ugliness  is  their  beauty,"  as  the  saying 
goes.  On  the  whole,  they  are  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  a 
book  which  is  likely  to  obtain  a  popularity  of  a  certain  kind. 


IMPROVED  WHIST  ?  • 

TWO  years  ago  "  Aquarius  "  produced  a  couple  of  little  trea- 
tises on  what  he  called  "  Varieties  of  Whist."  In  the  first 
he  endeavoured  to  persuade  card-players  that  Boston,  which  is 
founded  on  principles  utterly  alien  to  whist,  was  a  mere  variety 
of  that  game ;  in  the  second  he  introduced  and  gave  the  name  of 
Solo  Whist  to  what  may  have  been  an  improved  form  of  Boston, 
but  which  certainly  possessed  scanty  affinity  to  the  game  from 
which  it  professed  to  have  been  derived.  For  Solo  Whist 
"  Aquarius  "  then  prophesied  a  probable  long  future,  but  he  seems 
now  disposed  to  quality  that  opinion ;  for,  in  the  introduction  of 
his  recent  volume,  he  admits  that  that  game  has  been  so  much 
altered  as  to  become  a  fresh  one,  and  that  it  hardly  replaces 
Common  Whist.  Common  Whist-players  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly 
grateful  to  him  for  the  admission,  even  if  they  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  it  is  time  to  cast  aside  "  Caven- 
dish "  and  Clay,  and  adopt  "  Aquarius  "  as  their  mentor.  How- 
ever, it  is  evidently  time  for  them  to  bestir  themselves,  and  set 
their  house  in  order ;  for  "  Aquarius  "  is  not  only  prepared  ta» 
show  how  defective  and  lacking  in  interest  the  old  game  is,  but 
he  is  also  quite  ready  to  give  us  his  own  improved  version.  No> 
mere  varieties  this  time  ;  the  established  game  is  boldly  arraigned 
on  its  merits  and  crammed  and  twisted  into  new  grooves.  The 
admiration  which  most  people  have  hitherto  entertained  for  a 
good  whist-player  has,  it  seems,  been  sadly  misplaced ;  for  iu- 
tellectual  qualities  can  hardly  be  wanted  in  a  game  of  which  we 
are  told  that  "an  excess  of  misdirected  energy  pervades  the 
whole,  while  a  lazy  want  of  discrimination  perpetuates  the  harm." 
"  Aquarius  "  falls  foul  of  whist  for  being  at  once  too  simple  and 
too  complicated.  So  simple  is  it,  in  his  judgment,  that  a  lack  of 
interest  arises  when  it  is  treed  from  artificial  complications,  while 
these  complications  are  the  result  of  bad  management  or  clumsi- 
ness, instead  of  being  a  skilful  development  of  chance  and  change. 
The  only  wonder  to  "  Aquarius  "  is  that,  with  a  game  at  once  sO' 
childish  and  involved,  the  practice  of  throwing  down  hands  is  not 
more  frequent  than  it  is.  He  allows  that  there  have  been  some 
improvements  effected ;  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  have  been 
avoided  in  a  game  which,  according  to  him,  has  existed  for  a 
thousand  years.  Does  he  seriously  think  that  he  has  proved  it  to 
have  this  degree  of  antiquity  because  we  now  call  one  of  the 
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cards  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Queen,  and  another  one  Jack, 
■which  he  avers  is  a  word  of  Danish  origin.  AVhat  have  these 
cards  to  do  with  whist  more  than  with  fifty  other  games? 
Having  delivered  his  mind  by  pouring  out  scorn  on  the  short- 
comings and  defects  of  the  old  game,  "Aquarius"  proceeds  with 
his  proposals  for  their  remedy.  These  resolve  themselves  mainly 
into  two — either  to  transform  the  game  by  the  introduction  or 
restoration  of  Swabbers,  or  to  improve  the  existing  form  by  the 
introduction  of  new  codes  of  signals  and  methods  of  play. 

With  regard  to  the  first  proposal,  "  Aquarius"  has  not  much  to 
tell  us  about  the  original  use  of  swabbers,  beyond  a  vague  recol- 
lection that  he  has  read  in  some  old  book  in  the  British  Museum 
that  they  were  not  merely  extra  high  trumps,  but  that  they  pos- 
sessed, in  addition,  certain  special  powers.  Considering  that  his 
principal  quarrel  with  the  present  game  is  based  on  the  undue  pre- 
ponderance assigned  therein  to  trumps,  it  seems  somewhat  strange 
that  his  specific  for  improving  it  should  be  to  create  additional 
trumps,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  confer  additional  power  on  certain  trumps. 
In  point  of  fact  he  seeks  to  reintroduce  an  element  into  the  game 
which  was  cut  out  about  a  century  ago,  evidently  because  it 
did  not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  players  of 
the  day.  "  Cavendish,"  in  the  historical  chapter  of  his  book  on 
Whist,  goes  at  some  length  into  the  connexion  of  swabbers  with  the 
game.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeentli  century  these  cards  were 
associated  in  title  with  the  game,  which  was  then  known  as 
Whisk-and-Swabbers.  That  they  were  sufficiently  established 
in  general  use  is  proved  by  the  term  being  found  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary  and  Grose's  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vuhinr  Tongue. 
The  derivation  is  not  very  certain,  but  "Cavendish"  considers 
the  etymology  of  the  word  as  allied  to  SAveep  and  akin  to 
sweepstakes.  So  completely  did  they  go  out  of  general  use 
that  their  several  value  and  actual  functions  are  a  matter  of 
doubt,  though  it  appears  probable  that  the  holders  were  entitled, 
on  showing  them,  to  be  paid  forthwith  a  certain  share  of  the 
stakes,  irrespective  of  the  general  event  of  the  game.  This  special 
function  "Aquarius"  does  not  apparently  wish  to  restore  ;  but  he 
would  give  them  power  as  what  he  calls  protecfives,  deduced, 
more  or  less,  from  that  enjoyed  by  certain  special  cards  in  the 
old  Italian  game  of  Tarocco.  The  present  honour-cards  are  to  be 
deprived  of  their  points  in  score,  while  points  in  score  as  well  as 
in  play  are  assigned  to  the  four  swabbers,  which  are  moreover  to 
possess  respectively  ditferent  powers  requiring  a  complicated  table 
ibr  their  elucidation.  The  cards  suggested  by  "  Aquarius  "  for 
swabbers  are  the  ace,  knave,  and  deuce  of  trumps,  and  the  ace  of 
hearts,  ranking  over  each  other  in  the  order  named.  It  follows 
that  when  hearts  are  trumps  there  are  only  three  swabbers, 
though  the  ace  in  that  case  scores  three  for  its  double  position. 
Variety  is  sought  to  be  given  by  making  the  swabbers  difl'er 
from  trumps  in  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  force 
or  be  forced,  and  the  particular  tricks  at  which  the  protective 
cards  count  towards  the  score.  The  object  which  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  element  is  to  esta- 
blish a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  between  the  swabbers 
and  the  trumps,  and  thereby  to  protect  the  ordinary  suits  of 
their  own  side  against  the  hostile  trumps.  Aces  and  kings  of 
common  suits  are  not  so  sure  to  win  as  in  the  old  game, 
for  swabbers  may  take  them  at  any  time  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  a  renounce  ;  hence,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  one's 
long  suit  while  a  swabber  remains  unplayed.  Ordinary  trumps 
are,  of  course,  less  valuable,  since  the  swabbers  take  the  position 
of  the  honours.  A  rutlling  game  is  liable  to  be  checked  at  any 
time,  as  the  swabbers  may  be  plaj-ed  without  revoking ;  strength 
of  hand  is,  therefore,  of  less  importance  than  in  the  old  game, 
for  it  is  more  easily  overridden.  The  great  difl'erence  in  play 
between  the  two  games  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  whist  with 
swabbers  you  are  never  quite  sure  of  winning  with  an  ordinary 
lead.  Trumps  being  of  minor  importance,  the  ordinary  signal  for 
leading  trumps  is  not  required  ;  "  Aquarius  "  recommends  that 
it  be  Used  instead  to  inform  your  partner  that  you  do  not  hold 
a  swabber,  so  as  to  prevent  his  playing  up  to  a  di.'^appointment. 

In  case  the  re-introduction  of  swabbers  should  prove  unpalat- 
able, as  "Aquarius"  evidently  fears  that  it  may  do,  to  the  whist- 
playing  public,  he  has  yet  another  suggestion  to  make  whereby 
the  excessive  preponderance  of  trumps  may  be  lessened.  This 
consists  in  adding  a  fifth  suit  to  the  pack,  making  it  up  to 
sixty-five  cards ;  in  dealing  these,  as  they  will  not  divide  equally 
among  four  players,  sixteen  are  to  be  given  to  each,  and  the  Lost 
card  to  remain  on  the  table  as  the  trump  card.  The  result  would 
be  to  alter  the  power  of  trumps  from  their  present  ratio  of  one  in 
every  four  cards  to  one  in  five.  "  Aquarius "  passes  over  the 
greatly-increased  task  thrown  on  the  memory  of  recollecting  the 
fall  of  sixty-four  cards  and  inferring  the  position  of  those  not  yet 
played ;  perhaps  he  reckons  this  as  a  needed  enhancement  of 
interest,  in  view  of  the  childishness  which  he  attributes  to  the 
present  limited  game.  He  acknowledges  that  the  notion  makes 
manufacturers  of  cards  stand  aghast ;  it  would  increase  the  cost 
price  of  each  pack  of  cards,  and  the  public  would  not  readily  buy 
them.  Pending  this  reform  "Aquarius"  recommends  that  we 
should  spoil  two  packs  to  make  one — namely,  by  taking  an  extra 
suit  of  diamonds,  painted  yellow  and  glazed  with  size.  What  he 
■would  like  to  see  manufactured  is  a  new  suit  of  five  pointed  stars, 
or,  better  still,  the  tormation  of  a  Taro  pack,  by  incorporating 
thirteen  fancy  taros  into  the  whist  pack.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  a  set  of  designs  for  these  all  ready  for  any  card-maker  to 
adopt  and  issue. 

Failing  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  above  suggestions  for  radically 


altering  the  form  of  the  game,  "  Aquarius "  explains  at  length 
several  changes  in  the  method  of  play,  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  do  away  with  complications  that  are  artificial  and  often 
deceptive.  This  is  the  part  of  his  book  which  is  really  most 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  for  here  he  fairly  meets  whist- 
players  on  their  own  ground,  and  endeavours  to  show  cause  for 
the  faith  which  is  in  him.  Not  much  favour  is  likely  to  be 
accorded  to  the  device  cited  as  adopted  by  a  very  skilful  player 
who  deliberately  avowed  that  he  never  made  an  original  lead  ;  if 
he  had  a  bad  partner,  he  was  perhaps  right  to  ignore  him  and 
play  for  his  own  hand  alone,  for  that  is  what  it  practically  amounts 
to  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  complimentary  style  oi  play.  Some  French 
practices  are  instanced  in  which,  contrary  to  our  method,  they 
reserve  a  lower  strength  of  sequence  in  preference  to  higher 
strength  without  it ;  but  there  is  considerable  force  in  the  author's 
remark  that  the  result  may  be  worse  confusion  to  your  partner, 
unless  he  has  himself  studied  these  theories  and  knows  how  you 
are  likely  to  play.  Several  pages  ai-e  devoted  by  "Aquarius  "  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  principal  changes  in  tactics  which  he 
advocates.  They  need  to  be  applied  many  times  over  in  actual 
play  before  one  can  decide  whether  in  the  long  run  they  would 
prove  superior  to  the  received  code  of  play.  The  leading  idea 
appears  to  be  to  play  an  attacking  game  throughout,  especially  in 
the  early  leads  ;  this  may  involve  some  groping  about  in  the  dark 
for  two  or  three  tricks,  but  "Aquarius"  maintains  that  a  sure 
knowledge  of  parts  of  other  suits  is  gained  which  serves  as  a 
basis  of  attack.  He  recommends  the  abandonment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  signalling  for  trumps  as  needless  with  an  intelligent 
partner,  but  counsels  a  hand  weak  in  trumps  to  lead  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  With  regard  to  discarding,  the  old  theory  was 
that  it  should  be  from  the  shortest  suit  with  a  view  to  a  future 
renounce;  our  author's  view  is  that  you  should  discard  from  the 
suit  least  likely  to  be  useful  to  your  side  at  the  finish ;  hence 
cards  should  not  be  thrown  away  which  are  of  a  suit  in  which 
you  want  either  to  win  or  to  lead  up  to  your  partner's  strength. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  in  this  contention.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  if  "  Aquarius  "  would  only  be  content  to  leave 
the  game  itself  alone,  and  to  devote  his  energy  to  the  discussion 
of  methods  of  play,  he  would  not  only  avoid  running  his  head 
against  a  stone  wall,  but  might  produce  some  suggestions  for 
■which  ■n-hist-players  would  be  grateful  to  him. 


ORNAMENT  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

•'I^HAT  ornament  is  necessary  to  beauty  in  architectural  design 
-L  seems  to  be  now  universally  admitted.  True,  a  writer  in  a 
builders'  newspaper  lately  put  forward  in  a  timid  and  hesitating 
manner  the  suggestion  that  by  attention  to  proportion  ornament 
might  be  economized.  This  unhappy  dreamer  was,  of  course, 
speedily  suppressed.  His  views  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  great  body  of  architectural  practitioners,  of  educated 
builders  who  usurp  the  name  and  functions  of  the  architects 
of  a  bygone  generation.  A  modern  building  is  nothing  with- 
out ornament.  Not  a  hundred  milts  from  Bishopi=gate,  to  use 
an  old  phrase,  there  is  a  new  house  of  business  of  an  in- 
credibly costly  character.  Its  front  is  composed  of  arches  and 
columns — the  arches  of  coloured  marbles,  the  columns  of  polished 
granite,  the  capitals  of  bronze,  heavily  gilt.  Not  far  from 
It  is  another  elevation,  partly  in  brick  and  plaster,  painted 
drab,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any  ornament ;  yet  the  eye  lingers 
lovingly  on  it — the  proportions  are  like  those  of,  say,  one  of 
Gray's  odes,  or  one  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  witliont  Words.  The 
whole  fafade  cost  perhaps  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds ;  but, 
then,  it  was  designed  by  Wren.  Tlie  bank  front  cost  at  a 
moderate  estimate  seventy  or  eiglity  thousand,  yet,  because  the 
architect,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  the  builder,' did  not  mix  his 
design  with  a  single  ounce  of  brains,  had  not,  in  fact,  so  much 
brains  to  bestow  upon  it,  all  the  money  spent  has  produced  a  pile 
so  hideous  that  one  instinctively  turns  from  it  as  one  turns  from 
a  sudden  glare  or  a  street  accident.  We  mentioned  Bishopsgate, 
but  we  must  not  make  invidious  distinctions.  The  whole  of 
Lombard  Street  has  been  rebuilt  in  our  time,  and  money  without 
stint  has  been  lavished  on  the  fronts  of  banking-houses.'  Yet  only 
one  single  bank  there  has  escaped  being  actually,  actively  ugly.  It 
is  the  same  in  St.  Baul's  Churchyard,  only  there  we  note  no  ex- 
ception. It  is  the  same  in  Cheapside,  in  Cornhill,  in  fact, 
everywhere.  Alabaster,  polished  pebbles,  raetal-work,  plate-glass, 
inlaid  wood-work — all  kinds  of  materials  are  lavished  on  the 
contemporary  warehouse,  and  it  remains  the  warehouse  still,  ugly, 
sordid,  pretentious,  and  painfully  prominent.  The  designer  of 
these  buildings  excuses  liimself — that  is,  in  the  rare  case  in  which 
he  admits  that  his  work  is  unhandsome — on  the  ground  that  he 
thought  more  of  the  occupier's  convenience  than  of  beauty  ;  but 
if  you  step  in  and  ask  the  occupier,  you  will  more  than  probably 
find  him  grumbling  that  he  gave  up  so  much  to  that  architect 
fellow  and  let  him  ruin  the  house  for  the  sake  of  the  windows 
or  the  carvings.  This  is  the  story,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
throughout  the  City  and  in  all  the  newer  parts  of  the  West  End. 
Northumberland  Avenue  is  a  painful  experience,  and  Shaftesbury 
Avenue  is  not  much  better.  Kound  the  corner,  in  Charing 
Cross  Eoad,  there  are  some  new  buildings  not  wholly  oft'ensive ; 
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but  the  designs  are  marred  by  excessive  ornament.  Wren 
laughed  at  balustrades  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  serious  archi- 
tecture, and  said  ladies  thought  nothing  well  without  an  edging. 
What  would  he  have  said  nowadays,  when  a  wholly  anomalous 
and  ignorant  design  is  covered  all  over  with  vases  and  panels, 
with  mosaic  and  terracotta,  and  is  praised  because  it  cost  so  much 
per  foot  super  ?  Yet  that  is  what  we  have  arrived  at,  and  the 
architectural  critic  who  distrusts  this  conclusion  has  only  to  look 
along  Piccadilly,  where,  among  other  beauties,  he  will  be  able  to 
admire  three  pairs  of  polished  granite  Tuscan  Doric  columns, 
side  by  side,  all  difi'erently  proportioned  as  to  thickness,  as  the 
buildings  they  ornament  descend  the  slope  of  the  hill.  This  is 
but  one  example  among  thousands  of  the  fact  that  the  modern 
average  architect  knows  nothing  of  proportion,  and  cannot  tell 
you,  if  you  ask  him,  how  many  diameters  should  go  to  the  height 
of  a  column  in  any  particular  style.  He  is  a  mere  trier  of  ex- 
periments. Sometimes  he  chances  on  a  good  thing,  more  often 
he  does  not ;  but  he  has  always  behind  him  the  power  of  falling 
back  upon  ornament,  and  of  concealing  the  anomalies  of  a  poor 
design  by  dint  of  moulding,  carving,  gilding,  and  polishing. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  artist  that  Mr.  Day's  book  appeals.  A 
child  can  see  the  merits  of  some  of  the  designs.  They  fill  the 
spaces  for  which  they  are  intended.  Mr.  Day  possesses  a  few 
secrets  of  the  art :  they  are  but  little  ones,  but  they  are  recondite 
enough  for  those  for  whom  he  writes.  He  is  not  above  his 
audience.  His  opinions  on  borders  are  simple  and  trite  in  the 
extreme,  yet  they  are  opinions  well  founded,  and  not  mere  guess- 
work. We  may"take  a  single  example  of  his  teaching  from  the 
<;hapter  on  planning  ornament : — 

The  apparently  "  .ici  idental "  treatment  [he  observes],  when  it  is  at  iill 
successful,  is  not  quite  so  much  a  matter  of  accident  after  all.  \ou  will 
find  invariably,  if  vdu  inquire  into  it,  that  there  has  been  no  disregard  of 
the  laws  of  compoMtion,  but  only  the  omission  of  some  accustomed  cere- 
monial. To  take  wliat  might  seem  a  flagrant  instance  of  the  disregard  of 
an  obvious  rule  of  art  :— an  artist  like  Boulle  would  sometimes  boldly  treat 
the  doors  of  a  cabinet  as  one  panel,  notwithttanding  their  actual  separation 
by  a  pilaster  between  them. 

Mr.  Day  is  a  bold  man  to  recommend  Boulle  to  his  pupils. 
Boulle,  the  Wren  of  furniture-makers,  could  do  many  things  with 
success  which  would  bo  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  art  ; 
but  his  modern  imitator  must  follow  him  cautiously. 


VISITATIONS  OF  SOUTHWELL  MINSTER.* 

SOUTHWELL  MINSTER  is,  as  Mr.  Leach,  the  editor  of  this 
volume,  points  out,  a  church  with  a  history  of  no  common 
interest.  It  is — or  rather  was  until  the  present  reign — a  colle- 
giate church  of  a  dignity  inferior  only  among  foundations  of  its 
own  character  to  cathedrals  with  chapters  of  secular  canons.  It 
is  to  be  ranked  with  its  northern  sisters  of  Beverley  and  Ripon. 
While  it  owed  obedience  to  the  £ee  of  York,  it  held,  like  them, 
the  position  of  a  mother  church  as  regards  a  portion  of  the  vast 
diocese  in  which  it  stood  ;  for  in  the  twelfth  century  the  people 
of  Nottinghamshire  were  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  attend- 
ing the  cathedral  church  of  York  at  Whitsuntide,  and  were 
allowed  to  obtain  the  same  benefits  by  visiting  Southwell.  This 
privilege,  however,  did  not,  as  Mr.  Leach  believes,  make  South- 
well Minster  the  cathedral  church  of  Nottinghamshire.  Both 
here  and  elsewhere  he  writes  as  though  he  did  not  know  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  a  cathedral,  declaring,  for  example,  that  the 
Minster  is  of  "  cathedral  proportions,"  as  if  a  cathedral  vias  a 
church  of  some  special  size  or  shape.  A  cathedral  is  of  course 
simply  a  church,  large  or  small,  well  or  ill  proportioned,  as  the 
case  may  be,  whicli  contains  the  cathedra,  or  official  seat  of  a 
bishop.  This  was  not  the  case  at  Southwell  until  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  Bishop,  who  receives  a  eulogy  here,  no  doubt 
better  deserved  than  it  is  expressed.  The  Minster  is  specially 
remarkable  for  the  character  and  longevity  of  its  constitution. 
Unlike,  we  are  told,  any  other  collegiate  church  in  England,  ex- 
cept Ripon,  it  had  no  head.  More  than  this,  while  at  Ripon  a 
supremacy  was  accorded  to  the  prebendary  of  Stanwick,  South- 
well not  only  had  no  dean,  but  no  president  of  the  chapter  under 
any  title.  For  a  few^  years,  indeed,  from  about  1 221,  a  certain 
Hugh  witnesses  deeds  as  Dean  of  Southwell ;  but  he  had  neither 
predecessors  nor  successors,  and  his  appearance  is  merely  an 
anomalous  incident  in  the  history  of  the  headless  chapter.  '.  The 
constitution  of  the  church  remained  virtually  the  same  from  its 
foundation  down  to  1841.  After  the  surrender  to  Henry  VIII. 
the  college  "  was  seemingly  allowed  to  go  on  as  before  until  1 543, 
when  by  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  it  was  legally  re-established," 
and  though  it  was  declared  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.. 
the  prebendaries  made  good  their  rights  under  Philip  and  Mary  ; 
for  it  was  held  that  the  re-foundation  by  Henry  V^III.  exempted 
it  from  the  operation  of  the  Chauntry  Acts.  It  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  date  of  its  foundation.  Mr.  Leach  is  perfectly  right  in 
contending  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assertion  thtit 
it  was  founded  by  Paulinus.  Its  inclusion,  together  with  the 
whole  district  which  afterwards  became  Nottinghamshire,  in  the 
Diocese  of  York,  is,  we  imagine,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Trent  Valley  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  the  arch- 
bishop's— Mr.  Leach  should  not  make  Paulinus  simply  a  bishop — 
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disciple  and  patron.  Southwell  appears  in  a  charter  of  King 
Edwy,  which  is,  we  think,  too  hastily  rejected  by  Mr.  Leach.  If 
he  had  corrected  the  date  of  the  year  by  the  Indiction,  he  would 
have  seen  that  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  its  genuineness. 
He  brings  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the  canons  had 
separate  estates  as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror.  His 
extract  from  Domesday,  however,  represents  certain  lands  of  the 
canons  as  at  that  time  included  in  "  terra  Archiepiscopi."  His 
reference  to  Hugh  the  Chantor  is  erroneous  ;  he  meant  to  refer 
to  the  writer  of  the  first  part  of  the  C'hronicli'  of  the  Archbishojis 
of  York,  appropriated  by  Thomas  Stubbs.  The  chronicler  asserts 
that  Aldred  gave  lands  and  churches  to  Southwell  for  prebends. 
While,  however,  the  prebendal  system  was — according  to  this 
authority — founded,  or  enlarged,  at  Southwell  by  Aldred,  it  also 
received  from  him  an  important  modification.  We  go  on  to  read 
that  Aldred  built  a  refectory  at  Southwell  that  the  canons  might 
eat  together.  Now,  the  existence  of  a  common  table,  so  far  from 
proving,  as  we  gather  that  Mr.  Leach  imagines,  that  the  canons 
were  also  prebendaries,  must  of  course  have  prevented  the 
complete  establishment  of  a  system  by  wliich  each  canon  was 
maintained  by  the  proceeds  of  his  separate  prebendal  estate.  The 
sixteen  canons  who  composed  the  collegiate  chapter  had  each  a 
vicar  choral  in  the  minster,  and  another  vicar  in  his  prebendal 
church.  The  minster  was  usually  left  with  only  one  or  two  canons 
in  residence,  and  the  performance  of  the  services  largely  depended 
on  the  vicars  choral  and  the  chauntry  priests.  No  report  has 
been  found  of  the  visitations  of  the  chapter  by  the  archbishops ; 
the  proceedings  contained  in  this  volume  are  simplj'  those  which 
took  place  at  the  triennial  visitations  by  the  chapter  of  the  inferior 
ministers  of  the  church. 

The  records  of  these  visitations  extend,  with  a  good  many 
gaps,  from  1469  to  1542.  They  show  that  several  of  the  vicars 
choral  were  men  of  loose  life,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  priesthood. 
Delinquencies  with  women  were  frequent,  and  we  find  many 
notices  of  gaming  and  violent  quarrels.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  these  inferior  officers  were  coarse  and  ignorant  men, 
with  little  to  do  and  nothing  to  occupy  their  minds  ;  their  daily 
wants  were  amply  supplied  without  a  care  on  their  part,  and 
they  were  almost  their  own  masters.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered— for  we  differ  from  Mr.  Leach  in  thinking  that  men  can 
only  be  judged  fairly  by  the  standard  of  their  own  time,  and  not 
even  by  the  standard  of  "  the  bulk  of  the  vulgar  of  to-day  " — - 
tliat  these  priests  lived  at  a  period  marked  by  general  coarseness 
of  manners  and  depravity  of  morals.  Some  of  them  certainly 
lived  as  evilly  as  the  wilder  sort  of  laymen  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  the  case 
with  others,  and  it  may  perhaps  fairh'  be  contended  that  the 
vicars  and  other  subordinate  clergy  of  the  church,  taken  as  a 
whole,  formed  a  better  set  of  men  than  would  have  been  formed 
by  the  same  number  of  their  lay  neighbours.  At  all  events,  they 
acknowledged  their  obligation  to  conform  to  a  higher  standard  of 
life  ;  many  of  the  charges  which  they  brought  against  each  other 
prove  that  it  was  so,  and  that  alone  must  have  been  good  for  the 
society  round  them.  The  most  damaging  cliarge  against  the 
Church  of  those  days  which  receives  support  from  these  visitations 
is,  not  that  delinquencies  were  more  or  less  rife  among  this  or  that 
body  of  secular  clergy,  but  that  they  were  not  visited  with  any 
adequate  punishment.  The.se  visitations  are  no  great  gain  to  us  ; 
they  are  a  mere  record  of  vulgar  offences  and  trivial  breaches  of 
order.  Every  one  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
clergy  at  the  time  will  know  pretty  accurately  the  kind  of  matter 
that  be  will  find  in  a  report  of  all  the  accusations,  well  and  ill 
founded,  that  the  subordinate  officers  of  a  collegiate  body  made 
against  each  other  during  the  progress  of  strict  examinations. 

Mr.  Leach  has  evidently  taken  pains  over  his  Preface,  and  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
Minster.  He  has,  however,  written  at  too  great  length  ;  he  is 
diffuse,  and  does  not  keep  strictly  to  his  subject.  His  work 
contains  some  blemishes.  The  most  serious  of  them  is  that,  so  far 
as  his  Preface  concerns  the  character  of  the  Southwell  clergy,  it 
smacks  more  of  the  bitterness  of  a  partisan  than  of  the  temper 
of  a  judge.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  canons  of 
Southwell  were  better  employed  at  a  distance  from  their 
church  in  worldly  afl'airs  than  they  would  have  been  at  South- 
well "  catching  moles,  dicing,  or  flirting,  or  worse,  with  the 
wives  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  petty  yeomen."  What  ground  has 
Mr.  Leach  for  asserting  that  such  canons  as  were  resident  at 
Southwell  passed  their  time  in  occupations  of  this  sort  ?  The 
visitations  tell  us  nothing  about  the  lives  of  the  canons.  He 
acknowledges  this  in  another  place,  but  thinks  it  fair  to  assume, 
on  ludicrously  insufficient  grounds,  that  the  canons  were  men  of 
much  the  same  stamp  as  their  subordinates.  He  believes  that 
these  visitations  supply  valuable  evidence  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  accusations  brought  against  the  monasteries  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Henry  Vlll.  We  fail  to  see  how  the 
doings  of  secular  priests  can  be  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of 
monastic  congregations.  We  are  told  that  when  we  read  that  a 
charge  was  brought,  and  do  not  find  an  acquittal  recorded,  we 
are  to  take  it  that  the  charge  was  held  to  be  proved.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  woidd  point  out  that  as,  when  an  offence  is  re- 
corded as  proved,  we  find  that  some  punishment,  however  in- 
adequate, or  warning  followed,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  a 
charge  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  led  to  no  such  consequences  was 
held  to  have  failed.  Moreover,  though  we  agree  with  Mr.  Leach 
in  condemning  the  system  of  purgation  as  mischievous,  we  do 
not  think  that  he  has  any  rigbt  to  hold  that,  when  a  man  by 
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order  of  liis  judge  established  his  innocence  by  that  means,  his 
acquittal  may  be  treated  as  virtually  worthless.  Certainly  some 
oHenders  who  pleaded  not  guilty  did  not  dare  to  attempt  to 
purge  themselves  by  oath.  Mr.  Leach's  marginal  contents  are 
vrritten  on  a  wrong  plan ;  they  are  far  too  lengthy,  and  in  some 
places,  as  from  pp.  58-68,  are  translations  of  parts  of  his  text, 
instead  of  being  mere  notes  to  assist  reference.  lie  defends  the 
constant  use  of  the  word  "shirks"  in  his  margins  on  the  score  of 
convenience.  We  cannot  admit  any  defence  for  such  an  expression 
as  "  tarde,"  as  in  "  Kuolls  tarde,"  and  "  coming  tarde  to  choir." 
We  are  informed,  in  a  footnote,  that  it  is  a  "  Winchester  word  " ; 
we  do  not  consider  that  schoolboy  slang  should  find  a  place  in  a 
volume  of  the  Camden  Society's  publications.  31any  of  his 
footnotes  are  helpful;  but  a  long  one  on  "mortuaries"  propounds 
the  extraordinary  theory  that  these  payments  were  claimed  by 
the  Church,  "  in  imitation  of  or  as  lords  of  the  manor."  Besides 
the  visitations,  this  volume  contains  a  number  of  wills  proved 
before  the  chapter  between  1470  and  1541,  a  list  of  admissions 
and  resignations  of  canons,  vicars  choral,  and  chauntry  priests, 
the  statutes  of  the  church,  and  one  or  two  other  matters. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  DR.  JOHNSOX." 

THE  professional  humourist  would,  no  doubt,  find  matter  for 
mirth  in  the  title  of  this  handsome  volume.  He  might 
premise  that  the  "  footsteps  of  Johnson  "  must  of  necessity  be 
heavy.  Or,  referring  to  its  size,  he  might  suggest  as  its  fit- 
ting motto,  "  I  come  to  bury  Johnson,  not  to  praise  him."  So 
might  the  professional  humourist ;  so  will  not  we.  Yet,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  we  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Rirkbeck  ilill  is  not 
"  Johnsonizirg  the  land  "  overmuch.  We  have  had  from  him  an 
edition  of  Boswell  which  certainly  did  not,  with  all  its  merits, 
err  on  the  side  of  compression  ;  we  have  had  the  Wit  and  Wisdom 
of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  we  have  had  Rasselas  (with  copious  notes) ;  we 
have  had,  in  the  pretty  "  Temple  Library,"  and  also  with  copious 
notes,  the  Select  Essays  of  Johnso7i ;  we  are  promised  the  letters 
of  Johnson ;  we  have  now,  as  a  first  instalment,  Johnson's  Foot- 
steps (Scotland),  and  we  are  to  look  for  Johnson's  Footsteps 
{England  and  Wales).  There  is  such  a  thing  as  "  glutting  the 
market,"  and  even  readers  of  extraordinary  avidity  and  exceptional 
enthusiasm  must,  one  would  think,  sooner  or  later  wake  up  to 
the  fact  that  Johnson,  memorable  and  laudable  figure  though  he 
be,  can  scarcely  be  permitted,  either  in  their  memories  or  on 
their  shelves,  to  take  up  all  the  place.  These  reservations  made — 
and  they  come  from  as  fervent  an  admirer,  "  on  this  side 
idolatry,"  of  the  old  Dictator  of  Fleet  Street  as  Dr.  Hill  himself — 
we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  last  contribution  to  that 
"  star-ypointing  pyramid "  of  quartos  and  octavos  vmder  which 
Dr.  Hill  bids  fair  to  hide  the  "  honoured  relics  "  of  his  favourite 
author.  Many  of  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed's  illustrations  are  of  exceed- 
ing beauty,  especially  some  of  the  full-page  heliogravures,  among 
which  we  would  particularize  "  Staff'a,"  "  Foyers,"  "  Findlater," 
"  Montrose,"  "  Sandiland,"  "  Ben  Cruachan,"  and  "  McLeod's 
Maidens,  Skye."  For  the  text,  Dr.  Hill  gives,  as  he  says  he  has 
striven  to  give,  a  picture  of  Scotland  as  Johnson  saw  it.  He  has 
fully  illustrated  and  supplemented  the  three  records  upon  which 
he  mainly  depends,  the  Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  the  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,  and  Boswell's  Tour,  by  the  accounts  of  earlier 
as  well  as  later  travellers,  and  he  has  seasoned  his  illustrations  by 
those  anecdotes  which  Johnson  loved.  Moreover,  he  has,  he  tells 
us,  dwelt  by  preference  on  that  side  of  the  subject  which  he  himself 
prefers.  "  I  take  far  greater  interest  in  the  daily  life,  the  briars 
and  roses  of  the  working-day  world  as  it  was  known  to  our  fore- 
fathers, than  in  all  the  conquests  of  Chatham  and  of  Clive."  Such 
a  sentence  is  enough  to  prejudice  one  in  the  favour  of  any  writer, 
and,  were  the  Footsteps  of  Johnson  not  so  bulky  a  volume,  would 
make  one  think  instinctively  of  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire. 


ROOSEVELT'S  NEW  YORK.f 

MR.  ROOSEVELT  has  had  an  advantage  of  several  centuries 
over  his  companions  who  have  dealt  with  other  historic 
towns  in  the  foregoing  volumes  of  this  series.  Instead  of  fifteen 
or  more  centuries  of  history,  he  has  only  two  and  three-quarters 
to  account  for.  If  216  pages  are  not  too  much  for  New  York, 
which  was  first  settled  in  1626,  it  seems  odd  that  they  are  enough 
for  our  old  York  where  Papinian  was  advising  Severus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century.  But  such  is  the  nature  of  books 
that  have  to  be  published  in  series.  At  any  rate,  no  one  will 
grudge  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  space  he  has  had  at  his  command ;  for 
he  has  used  it  with  skill  and  discretion,  and  produced  a  book  as 
readable  as  it  is  instructive.  We  confess  that  not  the  least  of 
our  pleasures  in  it  is  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  confirms  in  all  material 
points  the  veracity  of  an  old  favourite  perhaps  hardly  known  to 
the  younger  generations  of  English  readers,  Knickerbocker's  History 
of  Neiv  York.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  are  sure,  will  not  think  us  fri- 
volous for  this ;  and  other  people,  in  Boston  for  example,  may  think 
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what  they  please.  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  of  instruc- 
tion for  European  readers  will  be  the  constant  reminder  that 
New  York,  although  in  some  ways  a  typical  American  city,  is 
not  and  never  has  been  a  city  of  typical  Americans.  Inhabitants 
of  English  race  have  always  been  a  minority,  and  there  has 
always  been  a  large  proportion  of  new  comers.  Americans  have 
made  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco ;  New  York  has  been 
made  by  Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and 
Irishmen,  whom  in  turn  it  has  made  and  goes  on  making  into 
Americans.  The  language  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  dis- 
appeared only  within  the  present  century,  and  but  for  the  in- 
timate alliance  between  England  and  the  Netherlands  which 
followed  the  accession  of  William  III.  the  process  of  assimilation 
might  have  been  slower  still.  It  was  quicker  in  the  case  of  the 
Huguenot  immigrants,  who  found  the  English  institutions  and 
language  in  possession.  Another  element  in  the  population  of 
New  York  is  older  than  most  people  know.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Irish  "  were  already  a  prominent  element  of  New 
York  life ;  but  they  were  Presbyterians,  not  Catholics.  They 
celebrated  St.  Patrick's  day  with  enthusiasm,  and  their  toasts  to 
Ireland  and  America,  together  with  their  scarcely  veiled  hostility 
to  England,  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  similar  occasions  at 
present ;  but  some  of  their  other  toasts,  such  as  those  to  the 
memory  of  King  William  and  to  the  Protestant  succession,  would 
scarcely  appeal  to  a  Milesian  patriot  nowadays." 

Tliere  are  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  about  the  sup- 
pression of  the  modern  Irish  mob  of  New  York  in  the  "  draft 
riots"  of  1863  which  "would  scarcely  appeal "  to  our  present 
Nationalist  orators  and  their  English  abettors.  It  was  found 
necessary  at  that  time  to  resort  to  something  that  was  not  exactly 
voluntary  enlistment — in  fact  to  a  kind  of  coercion — to  maintain 
the  United  States  armies  in  the  field.  With  that  dislike  of 
coercion  which  our  new-fashioned  Radicals  extol  as  the  noblest 
prerogative  of  the  citizen,  "  the  mob,  mainly  foreign,  especially 
Irish,  but  reinforced  by  all  the  native  rascality  of  the  city,  broke 
out  for  three  days  in  what  are  known  as  the  draft  riots."  After 
they  had  done  a  good  deal  of  plunder  and  murder  which,  from 
being  directed  at  first  against  Government  officers  and  property, 
became  impartially  miscellaneous,  they  were  put  down  by  military 
force.  Our  Gladstonian  friends  will  observe  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
unfeeling  coercionist  language.  "  The  troops  and  police  were 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  attacked  the  rioters  with  the  most 
wholesome  determination  to  do  them  harm.  .  .  Two  millions 
of  property  had  been  destroyed,  and  many  valuable  lives  lost. 
Over  twelve  hundred  rioters  were  slain — an  admirable  object 
lesson  to  the  remainder."  From  which  it  appears,  first,  that 
it  is  not  only  subjects  of  effete  monarchies  who  think  that, 
if  somebody  must  be  shot,  it  had  better  be  the  law-breakers ; 
secondly,  that  New  York  policemen  and  soldiers  are  not  quite  so 
long-suffering  as  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  ;  and  thirdly,  that  if 
certain  patriots  at  Mitchelstown  had  been  dealt  with  on  American 
and  Republican  principles,  they  might  have  had  a  good  deal  more 
to  remember.  In  New  York  the  lesson  has  been  eff'ectual.  An 
Orange  procession  was  the  occasion  of  one  short  and  sharp  riot 
some  years  later;  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  ordinary 
police,  who  however  carry  pistols  and  are  not  very  slow  to  use 
them,  have  sufficed  to  keep  the  peace.  Perhaps  this  is  not  un- 
connected with  the  fact  that  German  immigration  has  of  late 
years  increased  largely,  and  Scandinavian  and  English  to  some 
extent,  while  the  Irish  element  has  decreased.  The  proportion 
of  Americans  born  of  American  parents  appears  to  be  only  one- 
fifth;  and  "certainly  hardly  a  tenth  of  the  people  are  of  old 
Revolutionary  American  stock." 

Many  readers  will  turn  with  curiosity  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  view 
of  the  municipal  corruption  which  has  made  New  York  a  byword. 
They  will  not  find  any  attempt  at  disguise  or  extenuation  :  Mr. 
Roosevelt  speaks  in  the  plainest  terms  of  the  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  for  several  years  after  the  war.  "  Repeating, 
ballot-box  stuffing,  fraudulent  voting  and  counting  of  votes,  and 
every  kind  of  violence  and  intimidation  at  the  polls  turned  the 
elections  into  criminal  farces.  .  .  .  This  was  also  the  era  of 
gigantic  stock-swindling  .  .  .  the  Courts  and  legislative  bodies 
became  parties  to  the  iniquity  of  men  composing  that  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  classes,  the  wealthy  criminal  class."  Things  are 
much  better  since  the  downfall  of  Tweed  and  his  ring  in  1871, 
though  still  far  from  perfect.  "  If  the  citizens  can  be  thoroughly 
waked  up,  and  a  plain,  naked  issue  of  right  and  wrong  presented 
to  them,  tliey  can  always  be  trusted."  The  difficulty  is  to  keep 
them  awake ;  but  interest  in  public  aff'airs  is  on  the  increase 
among  men  of  good  character  and  intelligence.  Admitting 
that  grave  social  dangers  still  exist,  and  that  much  remams 
to  be  done  before  public  life  is  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
private  morality,  Mr.  Roosevelt  takes  in  the  main  a  hopeful  view 
of  the  future ;  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  discloses  un- 
pleasant as  well  as  pleasant  facts  makes  us  the  more  disposed  to 
give  weight  to  his  judgment. 

Another  matter  on  which  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fair-mindedness  is 
to  be  praised  is  his  account  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  its 
origins.  He  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  colonial  policy  of 
Great  Britain  was  a  rather  favourable  specimen  of  colonial  policy 
as  all  home  Governments  then  understood  it.  "  England  did 
not  treat  her  colonies  exceptionally  ill;  on  the  contrary,  she 
behaved  much  better  to  them  than  the  other  European  nations  of 
that  day  did  to  theirs."  But  it  was  not  possible  that  communities 
of  English  freemen  beyond  seas  should  consent  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  be  treated  as  existing  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother- 
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country.  Mr.  Roosevelt  acutely  remarks  that  the  United  States 
are  both  stable  and  expansive  because  the  newest  States  and  their 
citizens,  those  of  Oregon  or  Texas  no  less  than  those  of  New  York 
and  Virginia,  have  perfectly  equal  rights  in  the  Union  and  be- 
tween themselves.  Not  only  the  system,  but  the  universal  feehng 
which  maintains  its  efficacy,  is  the  direct  product  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion.  The  share  of  New  York  in  the  revolutionary  war  was  a 
painful  and  humiliating  one,  the  city  being  captured  by  the  King's 
troops  in  1776  and  occupied  till  the  end  of  the  war.  During  this 
time  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  But  even  before  the  mate- 
rial prosperity  of  New  York  City  was  restored,  the  city  and  State 
came  nobly  to  the  front  in  the  critical  period  which,  after  troubles 
and  difficulties  that  seemed  all  but  hopeless,  ended  in  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Hamilton 
and  Jay,  the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party  and  joint  authors  of  the 
Federalist,  were  both  New  Y'ork  men ;  and  by  constant  hard 
work,  against  formidable  opposition  in  their  own  State  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  they  achieved  one  of  the  few  triumphs  of  straightfor- 
ward argument  recorded  in  the  history  of  politics. 

The  social  history  of  New  York  is  not  treated  of  in  detail,  but 
Mr.  Roosevelt  gives  us  interesting  glimpses  of  it.  First  came  the 
Dutch  burgher  aristocracy  ;  then  an  English  mercantile  society, 
quite  as  aristocratic  in  its  provincial  way,  and  indignant  when 
soldiers  or  officials  from  home  made  light  of  its  distinctions ;  and 
now  a  democracy  of  unlimited  competition,  tempered  by  an  un- 
defined eminence  that  still  clings  to  the  old  families  in  private 
life,  in  constant  peril  of  degenerating  into  mere  plutocracy 
(perhaps  the  most  odious  form  of  corrupt  polity),  but  saved,  let 
us  hope,  by  the  effiDrts  of  the  best  citizens,  men  of  honoured 
names  and  of  public  spirit  like  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  English- 
men as  well  as  Americans  may  heartily  wish  them  success. 


SAFE  STUDIES  AND  STONES  OF  STUMBLING.* 

THE  reasons  for  privately  printing  these  very  interesting  and,  in 
part,  very  amusing  volumes — reasons  to  which  Mr.TolIemache 
alludes  in  his  preface  to  their  now  at  last  published  edition — may 
be  no  great  concern  of  the  public's,  but  they  may  be  not  imperti- 
nently connected  with  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Tollemache,  to 
whom  his  son  dedicates  the  book  in  some  agreeable  elegiacs.  It 
has  been  known  to  some  readers,  by  gift,  or  in  public  libraries,  or 
otherwise,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents  were  originally  contributed  to  magazines  and  reviews. 
The  Safe  Studies  always  deserved  the  reassuring  warranty  of  their 
title,  nor,  considering  not  only  present  but  now  long-established 
standards  of  toleration,  is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the 
Stones  of  Stumbling,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  Mr. 
ToUemache's  very  frank  confession  that  these  lapidary  exercises 
were  the  result,  in  great  part,  of  an  exaggerated  reaction  from 
ultra-Evangelical  teaching,  should  be  found  rocks  of  great  offence. 
With  the  help  of  the  Lord,  as  Mause  Ileadrigg  says,  most  of  us 
who  busy  ourselves  about  such  matters  have  luppen  over  ob- 
stacles even  greater  than  these.  Moreover,  all  alike,  safe  or 
imsafe,  are  the  work  of  a  man  of  very  ingenious  mind,  of  wide  and 
well-remembered  reading,  of  a  power  of  drawing  on  the  stores 
thereof  worthy  of  Dr.  Folliott  himself,  and,  despite  his  enforced 
absences  from  England,  of  much  frequentation  of  interesting 
persons.  The  results  of  these  last  he  has  communicated  without, 
we  think,  a  single  breach  of  good  faith  or  good  taste,  and  yet  so 
as  to  give  us  many  pleasant  stories.  Nor  must  we  omit  from  the 
Tnenu  the  few,  but  very  pleasant,  poems  by  Mrs.  Tollemache  with 
which  the  first  and  larger  volume  concludes. 

We  do  not  entirely  know  why,  except  that  one  volume  was 
already  very  fat  and  the  other  very  thin,  "  Recollections  of  Patti- 
son  "  should  have  been  included  in  the  "  Stumbling  "  series,  and 
we  shall  notice  it  with  the  other  reminiscences  presently.  Of  the 
other  contents  of  the  Offendicula,  the  first,  an  essay  on  Euthanasia 
(which  most  people  not  in  their  first  youth  may  remember  as 
having  been  a  review  sensation  eighteen  years  ago),  we  should 
call  a  stone  rather  of  startling  than  of  stumbling,  at  least  in  the 
religious  sense.  There  is  no  absolute  and  direct  prohibition,  in 
either  Old  or  New  Testament,  even  of  suicide,  though  no  doubt 
It  has  been  usually  and  rightly  condemned  by  the  Christian 
Church  ;  and  the  death-cure  applied  by  solemn  "authority  in  the 
case  of  incurables  would  be  a  long  way  off  ordinary  suicide.  We 
do  not  know  that  a  fearless  casuist  would  have  much  more  diffi- 
culty with  it  than  with  the  taking  of  life  in  battle.  The  real  ob- 
jection to  it,  as  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulty  of  arranging  the  tribunal  which  is  to  decide  its  necessity, 
and  drawing  up  rules  on  which  the  tribunal  is  to  act.  For  the 
mere  asserted  will  or  willingness  of  the  patient  would  be  far  too 
risky  a  test. 

With  the  more  definitely  theological  tone  of  the  other  articles 
in  this  division  we  frankly  disagree.  But  they  are  very  interesting 
statements  of  the  views  of  a  class  of  educated  men  who,  we  sus- 
pect, have  varied  less  in  numerical  proportion  during  all  ages, 
and  especially  during  the  last  two  thousand  or  two  thousand  five 
hundred  years,  than  is  often  imagined.  Where  Mr.  Tollemache 
thinks  that  what  he  calls  "  Neo-Christianity  " — religion  adjusted 
to  new  conditions — is  imminent  and  highly  desirable,  we  should 
say  that  it  is  little  more  imminent  than  it  has  been  for  cen- 
turies, and  is  not  desirable  at  all.     In  his  method,  as  dis- 
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tinguished  from  his  conclusions,  we  think  we  discover  two 
weaknesses,  one  of  which  he  shares  with  Professor  Huxley  and 
others,  though  it  is  rather  less  conspicuous  in  him,  and  one 
which  he  displays  more  conspicuously  (perhaps  because  he  is 
franker  about  it)  than  they.  The  first  is  the  mistake,  as  we 
hold  it,  on  which  we  have  often  dwelt  here,  of  petitio  principii 
in  dealing  with  supernatural  matters — of  arguing,  that  is  to  say, 
as  if  the  supernatural  were  bound  to  conform  itself  to  natural 
logic,  ethics,  and  so  forth,  under  pain  of  being  declared  non- 
existent as  supernatural.  We  admit  that  orthodox  writers  have 
seldom  had  the  courage  to  grasp  this  nettle — for  it  is  a  little  of 
the  nettle  kind — boldly,  and  to  flog  their  opponents  with  it.  But 
we  never  knew  one  of  those  opponents  who  did  not  fall  into  the 
error,  though  Mr.  Tollemache  is  more  aware  of  it  than  most.  If 
you  admit  that  the  conduct  and  nature  of  God  are  expressible  in 
terms  of  the  conduct  and  nature  of  man — nay,  if  you  admit  that 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  being  erroneous  and  mixed,  has  no 
divine  authority,  we  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  falling  head- 
long over  the  stones  of  stumbling.  But,  if  you  do  not  admit 
all  these  things,  the  stones  in  their  turn  fall  as  harmless  off  you 
as  those  of  Michael  from  the  invisible  wall  in  the  Black  Forest. 
The  other  point,  as  to  which  we  desire  to  speak  without  hurting 
any  one's  feelings,  is  that  Mr.  Tollemache,  true  to  his  Evangelical 
training,  cumbers  himself  too  much  about  hell.  There  was  once 
a  person,  neither  a  blasphemer  nor  one  of  the  unco'  guid,  who, 
being  asked  as  argumentum  ad  hominem,  "  What  will  you  do  if 
you  find  yourself  in  hell  ?  "  retorted  "  Do  ?  I  hope  I  shall  praise 
God  there  and  trust  in  Ilim."  We  do  not  think  that  on  true 
Catholic  (not  Roman)  doctrine  there  was  any  paradox  or  bravado 
in  this. 

The  larger,  and  less  controversial,  volume  contains,  besides  the 
personal  reminiscences,  of  which  more  anon,  a  very  amusing  pot- 
pourri on  "  Literary  Egotism,"  wherein  the  flowers  are  dried  from 
Pepys,  Montaigne,  Rousseau,  and  others,  and  the  saltpetre  and 
spices  are  of  Mr.  ToUemache's  own  supplying ;  a  paper  on  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  and  longevity,  one  on  [Mr.]  Tennyson's  social  philosophy, 
one  on  physical  and  moral  courage,  and  one  (written  before  the 
country  became  a  sort  of  Hampstead)  on  the  Upper  Engadine. 
They  all  display  Mr.  ToUemache's  interest  in  interesting  ques- 
tions, his  healthy  appetite  for  argument,  his  extensive  and  appo- 
site knowledge  of  literature,  and  his  courageous  determination 
not  to  think  merely  like  other  people.  If  the  advocatus  diaboli 
asks  whether  this  has  ever  passed  into  a,  doubtless  unconscious, 
determination  to  think  unlike  other  people,  we  dally  with  our  iron 
chain,  and  smiling  put  that  question  by.  Of  the  papers  named, 
we  like  the  one  on  Lord  Tennyson  least,  chiefly  because  to 
inquire  into  a  poet's  social  philosophy  seems  to  us  a  confusion  of 
kinds. 

The  reminiscence  papers  deal  with  Grote,  Babbage,  Charles 
Austin,  Wheatstone,  Dean  Stanley,  Charles  Kingsley,  and  Mark 
Pattison,  with  certain  incidental  references  to  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  Of  Charles  Austin,  whom  he  knew  early  and  long,  Mr. 
Tollemache  is  a  most  enthusiastic  defender.  It  is,  of  course,  no 
news  that  Austin  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  an  able  set.  But, 
if  Mr.  Tollemache  is  right,  the  popular  idea  of  him  as  an  intelli- 
gent hedonist  and  idler,  who  cleverly  took  the  ball  at  hop, 
quickly  amassed  a  fortune  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar  in  the  piping 
Railroad  days,  and  then  withdrew  to  vegetate  in  rather  inglorious 
ease,  is  entirely  mistaken.  According  to  him,  Austin  had  really 
injured  his  health,  and  exhausted  his  working  faculties,  during 
his  brief  but  furious  season  of  work,  to  such  an  extent 
that  these  working  fiiculties,  if  not  destroyed,  were  at  any 
rate  seriously  impaired.  A  rather  grim  philosopher  of  the  order 
of  compensationists  might  chuckle  over  this  as  a  proof  that  royal 
roads  and  short  cuts  of  all  kinds  are  equal  in  vanity,  and  as  a 
consolation  to  the  far  more  numerous  persons  who  find  that  hard 
work  does  not  make  money.  But  this  would  be  a  little  fiendish. 
There  is  a  more  salutary  as  well  as  a  more  Christian  pleasure  in 
studying  Mr.  ToUemache's  very  interesting  summary  of  Austin's 
likes  and  dislikes.  They  may  seem  at  first  sight  hard  to  co- 
ordinate. He  thought  the  statement  that  one  of  the  characters 
in  Pickwick  was  equal  to  Falstaff  a  profanation.  One  says 
Euge  !  Belle  !  ao(f>o>s !  and  anything  else.  But  then  one  is  brought 
up  with  a  round  turn  by  finding  that  he  disliked  Thackeray's 
novels  (though  he  liked  Thackeray)  and  cared  for  Ten  Thousand 
a  Year.  He  delighted  in  Lucretius  and  yEschylus,  and  said  he 
loved  Horace  better  than  any  ancients.  A  la  bonne  heure  !  But 
the  greatest  admirers  of  Glorious  John,  even  if  they  admire 
Milton  rather  against  the  grain,  must  surely  be  staggered  by  his 
"  not  seeing  why  Milton  should  be  preferred  to  Dryden."  We 
suspect,  indeed,  that  utilitarianism  and  a  certain  kind  of  Radical 
Whige:ery  (he  became  a  sort  of  Conservative  later)  had  early 
stunted  and  thwarted  the  development  of  his  tastes  in  some 
directions,  and  that  his  severe  legal  work  had  prevented  the 
growing  of  new  shoots  later.  Of  Mr.  Grote  Mr.  Tollemache 
gives  a  pleasanter  account  than  some  have  done ;  and  he  apologizes 
amiably  for  the  mecJianopoios  heautontimoroumenos  Babbage.  For 
Dean  Stanley  he  has  tlie  affection  which,  to  do  him  justice,  most 
of  his  personal  friends  had  for  the  Dean;  and  from  his  own 
standpoint  he  naturally  does  not  see  the  deep,  though  doubtless 
unconscious,  dishonesty  and  disloyalty  of  attitude  which  seems  to 
some  critics  to  have  eaten  through  Stanley's  moral  and  intellec- 
tual being  like  a  cancer.  Some  similar  feeling  may  also  account 
for  his  extreme  leniency  to  Pattison,  for  whom  also,  however, 
some  of  his  personal  friends,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  weakness. 
Even  Mr.  Tollemache,  a  very  unshockable  person,  seems  to  have 
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been  a  little  shocked  and  shaken  by  the  strange  combination  of 
pettiness  and  malignity  in  the  Memoirs.  But,  on  the  whole,  we 
think  that  his  account  of  Pattison  will  do  much  to  give  a  notion 
of  him  at  once  pleasant  and  not  wholly  erroneous  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  and  to  correct  "  that  unfortunate  book,"  as  he  calls 
it,  justly  but  mildly. 

Altogether  we  can  give  very  hearty  praise  to  the  book,  and 
that  is  something  in  the  case  of  matter  which  has  not  the  charm 
of  novelty  to  the  reviewer  and  with  a  good  deal  of  which  he 
disagrees  in  opinion.  Mr.  Tollemache  can  tell  an  excellent  story 
(such  as  that  of  the  young  lady  who,  having  spoken  enthusiasti- 
cally about  a  clergyman  and  being  asked  if  she  referred  to  any 
sermon  of  his,  said  "  No ;  oh  !  no.  But  he  hates  mayonnaise, 
and  so  do  I.")  He  manages,  though  he  himself  is  very  frequently 
in  presence,  and  the  subject  of  discussion,  never  to  be  un- 
pleasantly egotistic.  His  work  has  the  literary  flavour  through- 
out, without  being  merely  bookish,  and  he  can  argue  a  thesis  like 
a  craftsman  and  a  master  of  his  craft.  If  only  he  had  not  been 
brought  up  as  an  Evangelical ! 


TRADES-DNIONISM,  NEW  AND  OLD.« 

ANOTHER  addition  is  begun  by  the  volume  which  is  now 
before  us  to  the  innumerable  series  of  works  which  might 
not  unfairly  1  e  described  under  the  title  of  "  Small  AVriters  on 
Great  Subjects.''  A  patient  in  Dr.  Shirley's  asylum,  of  which 
Mr.  AVilliaiu  Gilbeit  the  elder  acted  as  a  visiting  justice  or 
inspector  of  one  ordi  r  or  another,  had  a  plan  which  he  expounded 
with  the  greatest  lucidity  for  the  compression  of  eternity. ,  It 
had  on  a  superficial  view  as  much  plausibility  as  ninety-nine  out 
of  a  hundred  of  the  schemes  of  which  modern  projectors  are 
fertile.  The  infinite  compressibility  of  human  knowledge  seems 
a  notion  very  prevalent  outside  the  avails  of  Dr.  Shirley's 
asylum.  The  idea  that  all  histoiv,  all  science,  all  philosophy,  all 
theology,  all  literature,  all  political  economy,  all  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  the  investigation  of  all  social  problems  and  industrial  con- 
troversies can  be  presented  in  an  indefinitely  extended  series  of 
small  volumes  of  about  230  or  240  pages  each  seems  the 
favourite  notion  of  the  time.  There  is  scarcely  a  publisher  of  any 
note  who  has  not  his  series  ;  some  of  them  have  several  series.  A 
publisher  desirous  of  making  his  way  must  start  a  series.  Of  old 
the  idea  was  that  he  must  have  a  magazine  or  review.  But  this 
is  changed,  and  a  tandem  of  writers,  kept  well  in  hand  by  a 
skilful  editorial  whip,  is  found,  we  suppose,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  wheels  going  and  raising  a  dust  very  satis- 
factorily. It  is  not  probable  that  the  mania  will  last  very  long. 
Like  other  fashions,  it  will  have  its  day  and  cease  to  be.  In  the 
meantime  a  good  deal  of  useful  work  is  being  done,  together  with 
much  that  snswers  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  promoting  the 
printing,  paper-making,  and  book-binding  trades.  A  great  sub- 
ject does  not  necessarily  demand  a  great  writer.  In  certain 
stages  a  careful  compiler  and  expositor  is  better. 

If  a  new  series  could  be  justified  by  its  first  volume,  Mr. 
George  Howell's  Trade-Unionism,  New  and  Old,  would  do  much 
to  recommend  the  essays  which  are  to  follow  it  in  the  treatment 
of  "  Social  Questions  of  To-day."  It  is  of  good  performance  in 
itself,  and  of  hopeful  promise,  as  indicating  the  care  with  which 
the  editor  has  distributed  his  topics  and  selected  his  contributors. 
Mr.  Howell  has  more  than  a  book  acquaintance  with  Trade- 
Unionism.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  trade  Societies,  and  is  familiar  with  all  their 
ins-and-outs  in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  which  the  most  patient 
inquirer  from  the  outside  could  scarcely  attain.  He  has  besides 
all  the  necessary  book  knowledge  of  the  history  of  industrial 
organizations  in  England,  from  the  Guild-system  of  the  middle  ages, 
through  the  legislation  in  restraint  of  freedom  of  labour,  and  to 
a  large  extent  also  of  freedom  of  capital,  which  marked  the  relations 
of  the  State  to  industry  from  the  time  of  the  Tudors  to  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  against  combination  under  George  IV.  The  history 
of  Trade-Unionism  in  England  practically  begins  in  the  year  1825, 
though,  in  spite  of  penal  and  prohibitive  laws,  there  were  move- 
ments and  etl'orts  in  that  direction  long  before. 

Mr.  Howell's  volume  has  in  its  first  seventy  pages  an  historic 
character.  Here  it  is  tolerably  plain  sailing.  He  has  to  narrate 
the  history  of  the  removal  of  restrictions,  either  originally  un- 
wise or  become  by  lapse  of  time  unsuitable  to  the  new  social 
order,  and  the  concession  of  freedom  of  individual  and  com- 
bined action.  But  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  book,  and  two-thirds 
of  its  contents,  are  controversial.  This,  indeed,  its  title  expresses. 
Mr.  Howell  describes,  or  rather  in  these  pages  renews,  the  con- 
flict still  going  on,  and  in  which  he  has  been  an  active 
combatant,  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Trade-Unionism. 
Mr.  Howell  is  an  active  partisan  of  the  elder  doctrine 
and  methods.  He  is,  perhaps,  imduly  sensitive  as  to  the  name  by 
which  it  is  designated,  and  which  he  is  himself  forced  to  employ, 
but  which  he  considers  a  term  of  disparagement.  He  thinks  the 
term  "  Old  Trade-Unionism  "  not  only  a  misnomer,  but  an  imper- 
tinence ;  and  compares  the  New  Trade-Unionists  to  rude  boys 
not  out  of  their  teens,  who  speak  irreverently  of  the  old  gov'nor, 
and  are  impatient  for  his  exit  from  this  world.  That  was  not 
Burke's  idea  when  he  made  his  "  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the 
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Old  Whigs";  nor  is  it  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  distin- 
guishes between  the  New  and  the  Old  Iladicalism';  nor  of  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  his  friends  when  they  assumed  to  be  the  Old 
Catholics  as  against  the  Papal  innovators.  We  have  even  heard 
of  the  New  and  the  Old  Gladstonism,  with  an  implication  of 
leaning  towards  the  latter.  In  England,  in  fact,  the  word  "  old," 
both  in  business  and  politics,  has  always  carried  with  it  the  favour- 
able connotation  of  genuine  and  durable.  Democratic  innovations 
have  usually  pretended  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  return  to 
an  earlier  condition  of  things,  commonly  placed  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  A  tradesman  is  fond  of  describiner  his 
business  as  the  old  or  original  chicory  or  cat's-meat  establish- 
ment. ,  The  words  Old  England,  even,  are  not  supposed  to 
involve  any  insinuation  of  disres])eet.  Mr.  Howell  may  there- 
fore make  his  mind  easy  as  to  the  Old  Trade-Unionism,  which  is 
based  on  the  old  political  economy  and  on  the  old  Liberalism  of 
which  Mr.  Howell  is  an  intelligent  champion. 

Mr.  Howell  is  a  little  ruffled  by  recent  conflicts,  as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  New  Trade  Unionists  as  "  braying  upon  the  battle- 
ments "which  they  should  defend,  and  describes  "the  leading 
trait  "  of  their  conduct  as  their  persistence  i;i  cow.irdly  and  calum- 
nious attacks  on  the  old  leaders,  most  of  whom  they  have  driven 
from  office,  the  only  two  notable  exceptions  being  Mr.  Pickard 
and  Mr.  Abraham,  who  have  purchased  peace  by  consenting  to 
support  the  legal  Eight  Hours  Bill.  Mr.  Howell  is  esjesially 
affronted  by  sneers  at  the  tall  hats  and  black  coats  of  the  old 
leaders,  their  diminutive  stature  and  aldermanic  proportions. 
But  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  ought  not  to  be  so 
thin-skinned.  Mr.  Howell  is  on  sounder  ground  when  he  de- 
nounces the  assailants  of  what  are  called,  not  quite  accurately, 
the  ])icketing  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1875  as  supporters  of  a 
tyranny  more  crushing  than  that  of  the  old  Combiuation  laws, 
and  describes  the  provisions  in  question  as  protecting,  and  not 
endangering,  the  liberty  of  the  working  classes.  On  the  legal 
Eight  Hours  question  Mr.  Howell  exliibits  a  wise  confi- 
dence in  the  old  doctrine  of  individual  freedom,  guaranteed  by 
law,  and  shows  a  much  sounder  appreciation  of  economic  condi- 
tions than  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  for  example,  who  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Australia.  In  a  new  country  where  the  forces  of 
production  are  in  excess  of  those  of  consumption  legal  restrictions 
on  labour  may  be  practically  harmless,  though  in  an  old  country 
they  may  cripple  and  destroy  industries  subject  to  domestic  and 
foreign  competition.  Mr.  Howell  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  manreuvres  by  which  the  Eight  Hours  Piesolution  was 
carried  in  the  Trades  Council  at  Liverpool,  largely  by  the  aid  of 
a  Society  which  afterwards  repudiated  it  in  regard  to  its  own 
industry.  His  little  volume  is  full  of  information  and  of  thought 
lucidly  expressed. 


TWO  IRISHMEN.- 

HOWEVER  little  there  maybe  in  common  in  their  characters 
and  destinies  between  Lord  Mayo  and  Sir  Richard  Church, 
one  thing  at  least  can  be  confidently  said  of  both  of  them.  They 
were  types  of  "  complete  Irishmen  with  their  great  virtues  and 
little  faults."  The  phrase  is  taken  from  a  letter  by  Captain 
Hamilton,  of  II. M.S.  Cambrian,  to  Stratford  Canning,  and  applied, 
when  written,  to  Church  only,  but  we  may  use  it  for  both.  They 
were  Irishmen  of  the  kind  which  has  great  virtues  and  little 
faults — a  race  which  differs  materially  from  the  Black  Irish,  who 
have  great  faults,  and  virtues  which  ai-e  virtues  only  when  looked" 
at  from  a  carefully  selected  point  of  view.  There  is  something 
in  common,  too,  between  the  thin  volumes  on  them  now  before 
us.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  a  book  standing  on  its  own 
legs.  Sir  W.  Hunter's  Lord  Mayo  is  a  precis  of  his  two-volume 
Life  of  the  Viceroy.  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole's  Sir  Bichnrd  Chtrch  is  a 
slim  reprint  of  his  article  in  the  Historical  Revieic.  So  heroes 
and  their  biographers  may  enter  two  by  two. 

Sir  William  Hunter's  book  suffers  from  being  what  we  have 
called  it,  a  precis  of  his  two-volume  Life.  When  the  Clarendon 
Press  decided  to  take  up  with  little  books  it  manifestly  also  re- 
solved not  to  mince  matters.  Nothing  can  be  more  "little 
book "  than  one  which  refers  you  again  and  again  to  a  larger 
work  by  the  same  author.  This  is  what  Sir  William  Hunter's  does, 
and  we  confess  to  finding  the  practice  annoying.  A  book  on 
this  scale  does  not  profess  to  be  minute ;  but  it  does  lay  claim  to 
being  complete  in  itself,  otherwise  we  fail  to  see  what  excuse  it 
has  got  for  its  existence.  Two  hundred  and  one  pages  of  a 
reasonable  size  are  enough  for  an  estimate  of  any  man,  and 
a  history  of  his  life  in  outline,  even  though  his  character 
were  more  complicated,  and  his  career  more  varied  than  Lord 
Mayo's.  It  is  possibly  difticult  for  a  writer  who  has  done  a  big 
book  on  any  subject  to  do  a  quite  independent  small  one  on  it. 

This  is  a  very  good  reason  why  ;  but  we  need  not  pursue  this 

train  of  thought  any  further.  We  will  only  note  that  Sir  W. 
Hunter  carries  this  trick  of  referring  to  "my  larger  Life  of  Lord 
Mayo''  so  far  as  to  send  his  reader  to  it  for  Sir  J.  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  account  of  the  legislative  work  done  during  this  Vice- 
royalty.    He  could  hardly  have  found  a  better  way  of  illustrat- 
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Lug-  the  weakness  of  little  books,  -u  lien  written  by  persons  who 
cannot  select  .and  compress.  Thefe  references  may,  no  doubt, 
have  a  good  effect  in  so  far  that  they  may  send  the  inquiring 
reader  to  my  larger  Life"  in  which  case  he  will  learn  a  good 
•deal  about  the  government  of  India,  to  his  notable  advantage. 
From  this  volume  he  will  also  learn  not  a  little,  besides  getting  a 
fairly  clear  account  of  a  very  gallant  upright  gentleman,  in  whom 
a  fund  of  excellent  common  sense  was  allied  with  a  noble  love  of 
ever}-  kind  of  manly  sport,  and  the  splendid  old  Irish  turn  for 
dignified  "  representation."  Better  man  to  govern  Orientals,  for 
whom  the  clear  head,  the  strong  hand,  and  the  power  of  impress- 
ing the  eye  are  all  necessary,  than  Lord  Mayo  could  not  well 
have  been  found.  Whether  he  was  of  stature  to  have  grappled 
with  one  of  the  great  crises  of  Indian  history  Lord  Mayo  had  no 
opportunity  of  showing;  but  he  did  tlie  work  he  had  to  do 
admirably. 

The  life  of  Sir  Richard  Church  was  of  a  more  adventurous  kind 
than  Lord  May o"s.  He  was  a  "soldier  of  fortune"  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a  gentleman  who  lived  by  his 
sword,  and  not  a  mere  mercenary  who  fought  for  pay.  In  his 
youth  he  helped  to  drive  the  French  from  Egypt,  and  had  a 
creditable  share  in  the  very  decent  and  too  much  forgotten  fight- 
ing in  Southern  Italy,  at  Maida,  and  at  Capri.  Then  he  did 
good  work  in  the  Ionian  Islands  drilling  Greeks,  in  which  he 
showed  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  men  who  have  made  the 
Indian  army.  When  the  peace  and  the  general  reduction  of 
armies  broke  his  career,  he,  like  so  many  others  who  carried  their 
swords  to  South  America  or  to  the  revolutionary  wars  of 
Furope,  began  a  career  of  adventure.  He  served  the  King  of 
Naples  till  the  revolution  of  '21  imprisoned  him  first  and  then 
drove  him  out.  Then  his  old  ulJ'ection  for  the  Greeks,  which  had 
never  become  extinct,  revived,  and  he  joined  the  cause  of  the 
Philhellenes.  In  that  service  he  had  his  full  share  of  the  dis- 
gusts which  were  the  common  lot  of  those  who  had  to  work 
with  the  patriot  leaders.  We  may  add,  to  be  quite  fair, 
that  he  suffered,  as  did  everybody  who  had  to  co-operate 
with  Dundonald.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  unpleasant 
position  for  any  general  than  that  in  which  Church  found 
himself  at  Athens  in  1827  between  Dundonald,  who  bullied 
him  from  the  sea,  and  the  Greek  rascals  who  disobeyed 
him  and  ran  away  on  shore.  His  campaign  in  Western 
Greece  was  a  respectable  piece  of  irregular  fighting,  and  had 
useful  results  for  the  Greeks.  Mr.  S.  Lane-Poole  writes  of  him 
with  the  most  orthodox  biographer's  fervour.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  him  for  that,  for  we  have  the  facts,  and  who  shall 
hinder  us  from  forming  our  opinion  'i  Looking  at  the  letters 
Mr.  Poole  quotes  and  the  story  as  he  tells  it,  we  do  not  make 
out  Sir  Richard  Church  to  have  been  so  tall  a  man  as  he  appears 
to  his  loyal  biogra])her.  We  should  describe  him  as  a  very  brave 
man,  of  a  cheerful  spirit,  very  receptive  of  all  jiopular  beliefs 
with  a  generous  look  about  them,  and  a  considerable  faculty  for 
making  passable  soldiers  out  of  unpromising  material.  He  was 
free  from  the  pragmatical  self-assertion  of  Dundonald.  He  was 
•ii  great  deal  too  good  to  be  wasted  on  such  creatures  as  Karais- 
kakes  or  Zavellas  and  the  other  heroes  in  "  ides  "  and  "  oupulos." 
Still,  he  was,  we  gather  from  his  amiable  letters,  "  a  man  of  not 
strong  mind,"  and  his  fighting  was  only  decent.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  to  compare  to  Dundonald's  capture  of  Valdivia,  for  instance. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  beaten  at  Athens,  perhaps  ;  but 
beaten  he  was,  and  his  generally  successful  campaign  in  Western 
Greece  came  after  Navarino,  and  was  chequered  by  defeats  for 
which  he  must  partly  bear  the  blame. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"Y^E  have  four  novels  of  unusual  importance,  either  in  them- 
»  »  selves  or  in  virtue  of  their  authors'  names,  to  notice  this 
week.  M.  Fabre's  admirers,  who,  if  not  very  numerous,  are  very 
warm,  will  find  in  Xavih-e  (i)  a  book  far  superior  to  Un 
illumine,  though,  like  it,  instancing  M.  Fabre's  abuse  of  the  un- 
happy endmg— a  facile  trick  unworthy  of  so  good  an  artist. 
Aaviere  is  a  picture  of  peasant  life  in  'the  Cevennes,  in  which, 
incidentallv,  that  almost  superhuman  inhumanity  of  the  French 
peasant  which  French  writers  are  so  fond  of  delineating  appears. 
Ihe  heromes  mother,  the  unnatural  Benoite  Ouradou,  who 
(with  some  little  reluctance  it  is  true)  enters  into  a  plot  to 
murder  her  child  because  an  old  wretch  of  a  schoolmaster  will 
not  marry  her  except  at  the  price  of  her  child's  inheritance, 
would  have  been  burnt  some  centuries  ago ;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  any  one  need  have  tried  to  put  the  fire  out  with 
his  tears.  This  tragic  interest,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  sole  dependence  of  the  book.  Another  of'M.  Fabre's 
angelic  cures  is  very  pleasant,  and  his  perplexity  about  the 
proper  way  in  which  to  address  a  schoolfellow  Who  has  been 
made  a  bishop  has  a  Shandean  touch  about  it.  His  f,ouvernante 
Prudence,  his  small  nephew  (the  teller  of  the  tale),  and  others  are 
delightful ;  and  if  we  care  rather  less  for  Landry,  the  school- 
master's ill-treated  son,  and  Xaviere's  beloved,  that  is  a  matter  of 
taste.  Our  venerated  "  Gyp  "  (2)  has  left  her  usual  path  to  carry 
on  the  crusade  against  the  decadents.  The  "  RatsS "  is  an  un- 
published poet  who  is  called  "  le  cher  Grand  "  by  his  admiring 
coterie,  who  is  a  model  of  coxcombry,  vulgarity,  and  pourriture, 

(i)  Xaiiii-e.    Par  F.  Fabre.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 
{2)  Un  rate.    Par  "Gyp."   Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 


who  goes  down  to  Nancy  to  pose,  introduced  by  two  admiring  sisters, 
engages  the  affections,  or  the  fancy,  of  a  silly  little  bourffeoise,  and 
carries  out  the  Cliambige  business  nearly  to  the  letter.  "  Gyp's  "  in- 
dignation is  well  deserved,  and  her  satire  on  those  dregs  of  the  dregs 
of  the  old  Romantic  movement,  whom  some  good  folk  are  trying 
to  hold  up  for  English  admiration,  is  sharp  ;  but,  to  speak  with 
that  frankness  which  is  the  salt  of  criticism,  we  think  she  is  here  a 
little  out  of  her  vocation,  which  is  neither  tragedy  nor  the  construc- 
tion of  regular  novels.  The  best  figure  in  the  book,  who  must  be  cut 
out,  and  put  in  "  Gyp's  "  gallery,  is  the  Marquise  de  Gueray,  god- 
mother of  the  silly  Suzanne,  and  avenger  of  her  on  the  little 
beast  Ganuge.  She  is  an  admirable  person.  Wherever  she 
appears  there  we  find  the  old  "  Gyp  "  (not  that  "  Gyp  "  can  ever 
be  old),  the  "  Gyp,"  if  we  may  so  irreverently  express  ourselves, 
of  behind  the  faggots,  the  "  Gyp "  that  a  man  shall  read  and 
straightway  forget  all  weary  things.  Also  Jacques  de  Gueray, 
her  nephew,  for  whom  she  has  an  honest  passion,  is  very  nice, 
though  a  little  naif  for  a  viveur  of  thirty.  "  Flst-ce  assez  bete, 
hein  !  "  says  he  in  one  of  his  confidences  to  his  aunt,  "  de  se  tor- 
turer, de  se  rendre  malade  et  malheureux  et  idiot,  pour  une  jolie 
petite  poupee  qui  n'a  ni  ca3ur,  ni  sens,  ni  ame  ?  "  Yea,  verily,  is 
it,  M.  Jacques  de  Gueray,  and,  nevertheless,  it  is  what  has  been, 
is,  and  shall  be.  The  sketch  of  Nancy  society,  to  the  manner  of 
which  "  Gyp  "  was,  we  think,  born,  is  very  piquant. 

M.  Rene  Bazin,  who  seems  to  have  set  himself  the  excellent, 
but  rather  difficult,  rule  never  to  do  bad  work,  has  unconsciously 
made  a  sort  of  pendant  to  Xavih-e  in  La  tante  Ginm  (3),  a  most 
charming  book  of  the  honnete  kind.  The  only  blot  in  it  is  the 
driving  to  suicide  of  a  poor  girl  who  is  convent-crazed  by  her 
father's  refusal  to  let  her  take  the  vows.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  chief  plot,  and  the  main  charm  of  the  book  is  the  description 
of  that  old-fashioned  corner  of  Anjou  called  the  Craonnais,  as  it 
was  some  sixty  years  ago.  In  Hargent  (4)  the  indefatigable 
M.  Zola  has,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  gone  in  for  a  fresh  examina- 
tion. Taking  as  a  theme  the  establishment  of  a  Banque  Uni- 
verselle  which,  though  the  time  is  placed  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Empire,  owes  evidently  a  great  deal  to  the  fate  of  the  Union 
Generale  and  something  to  that  of  the  Societe  des  M^taux, 
he  has  learnt  faithfully  and  retails  stolidly  all  the  argot  of  the 
Bourse,  all  the  etiquette  of  founding  Companies  (especially  those 
which  the  French  expressively  and  untranslatably  call  vtrmx), 
all  the  ups  and  downs  of  bulls  and  bears  in  the  contest  between 
Saccard  the  Provencal  projector  and  his  enemy  the  "leviathan" 
Jewish  financier  Gundermann.  As  a  matter  of  cram  and  result 
of  cram  it  is  very  curious,  very  creditable,  and  to  us,  at  any  rate, 
as  in  the  case  of  M.  Zola's  other  crams,  of  horticulture,  medicine, 
railway  matters,  ecclesiology.  mining,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
unspeakably  and  nightmarishly  dull.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  M.  Zola  has  once  more  shown  that  power  of 
vigorous  writing  which  all  competent  critics  allow  to  him,  though 
all  the  most  competent  of  them  deplore  the  hopeless  wrong- 
headedness  with  which  he  uses  it.  And  it  would  be  a  neglect  of 
duty  not  to  mention  that  he  has  also  not  neglected,  though  the 
object  seemed  to  give  little  opening  for  it,  to  provide,  for  a  very 
different  and  infinitely  more  numerous  class,  those  friandises  of 
his  which  they  can  understand  and  delight  in.  It  almost  shows 
genius  to  give  this  provision  in  such  a  book,  but  by  introducing 
the  young  voynu  Victor  and  the  Baroness  Sandorfi',  M.  Zola  has 
done  it,  as  his  compatriots  say,  superiorly,  and  has  made  up 
by  the  strength  for  the  smallness  of  the  doses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  rigid  justice  will  allow  that  he  has  made  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  ranks  of  his  more  respectable  characters 
in  Madame  Caroline,  sister  ot  the  engineer  who  is  half  the  cause 
and  half  the  dupe  of  the  Company,  and  friend  of  Saccard,  and  that 
Saccard  himself  is  a  probable,  human,  and  interesting  figure. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  selection  of  family  correspondence  edited  by  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  Stafford  Home  Letters  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co.),  comprises  many  passages  that  refer  to  important  events 
and  distinguished  personages,  and  is  in  many  ways  an  interesting 
volume.  With  few  exceptions,  the  letters,  which  are  dated 
between  1806  and  1839,  were  written  by  Lord  Gower  to  his 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Sutherland  ;  the  Duchess-Countess,  as 
she  was  styled  on  the  elevation  of  Lord  Stafford  to  ibe  duliedom. 
The  first  letter,  written  from  Hamburg  in  October  1806,  alludes 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Jena,  the  entry  of  the  French 
into  Berlin,  and  the  flight  of  panic-stricken  peojilo  into  Hamburg. 
No  more  exciting  time  could  have  been  chosen  by  a  young  man 
who  wished  to  see  something  of  the  world,  as  Lord  Gower  puts 
it,  though  the  victorious  advance  of  Bonaparte  interfered  with 
his  plan  of  a  journey  through  Germany.  "Bad  news''  as  Jena 
was.  Lord  Gowci-  luid  little  sympathy  with  the  Prussians,  except- 
ing the  brave  and  unfortunate  (^ueen,  of  whom  hp  writi's.  "Shi 
is  the  only  person  one  is  really  sorry  for."  In  he  letters 
from  Memel  and  Konigsberg  are  many  referei  ces  to  the 
admirable  sjiirit  shown  by  the  Queen  in  her  re'  erses.  The 
visit  of  the  Queen  to  Bonaparte  at  Tilsit  is  d  scribed  as  a 
"  useless  humiliation."  She  was  lured  by  false  ho,  es  with  the 
express  purpose  of  "giving  her  the  personal  mo.lification  of 
visiting  such  a  devil  as  he  is."    About  this  time  the  (sUeen  made 

(3)  La  tante  Giron.    Par  Rene  Bazin.    Paris  :  Calmann  Lew. 

(4)  L'argent.    Par  Emile  Zola.    Paris  :  Cliainenlier. 
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an  expedition  with  Lord  Granville,  Lord  Gower,  and  others  to 
the  English  frigate,  the  Astreea,  which,  though  a  small  matter  in 
reality,  was  made  a  pretext  for  an  angry  outburst  of  bad  manners 
on  the  part  of  Bonaparte.  "While  we  negotiate  here,"  remarked 
the  victor  of  Jena  to  the  King,  "  and  you  are  requesting  of  me 
to  give  you  back  some  provinces,  the  Queen,  with  a  party  of 
English,  goes  on  board  an  English  frigate.  If  she  chooses  to 
have  them  for  her  friends,  let  them  help  her  ;  I'll  not  give  up  an 
inch."  And  Lord  Gower  adds,  "  Is  not  this  truly  worthy  of  his 
great  heroic  mind  ?  "  and  vows  that  never  will  he  be  presented 
to  Napoleon  in  any  circumstances.  Some  letters  from  Peters- 
burg, where  the  writer  found  life  very  dull,  conclude  the  first 
portion  of  the  correspondence,  which  closes  with  the  year 
1807,  and  is  not  resumed  until  18 13.  The  remaining  letters 
touch  on  a  variety  of  topics  in  a  light  and  agreeable  style, 
and  are  descriptive  of  tours  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Paris  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Allies,  and,  after  1830,  dinners,  balls,  visits  to 
picture  galleries,  and  the  purchasing  of  "  really  good  things " 
in  artistic  work.  Altogether,  these  letters  afford  some  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  stirring  times. 

The  Historic  Note-Booh,  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer  (Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.),  is  a  miscellany  of  information  relating  to  historical 
events,  treaties,  Acts  of  Parliament,  customs,  political  parties, 
religious  sects,  kings,  statesmen,  and  a  hundred  other  matters, 
to  which  allusion  is  commonly  made  in  books,  speeches,  and  con- 
versation. It  is  impossible  to  describe  Dr.  I5rewer's  book  by  one 
broad  inclusive  phrase.  In  arrangement  it  is  a  dictionary,  and 
its  aim  is  to  give  clear  and  brief  explanations  of  terms  that  are 
likely  to  be  enigmatic  to  the  general  reader.  Perhaps  no  better 
idea  of  the  volume  could  be  suggested  than  by  sampling  it 
and  giving  the  result  of  one  opening.  Thus  we  find  (p.  2)  all 
that  is  necessary  in  explanation  of  "  Abecedarians,"  "  Abelians," 
"  Abenzerraghes,"  "Aberdeen  (University  of),"  "Aberdeen  man's 
privilege  (An),"  "  Abgarus,"  "  Abhorrers,"  and  "  Abigail."  Such 
a  book  cannot  fail  to  prove  very  useful,  as  it  is  full  of  curious 
information  conciselj'  given,  and  is  of  convenient  size. 

"  Politikos,"  the  author  of  certain  sketches  of  contemporary 
history,  entitled  The  Sovereit/ns  and  Courts  of  Europe  (Fisher 
Unwin),  prefaces  his  work  with  the  observation,  "  History  has 
ceased  to  be  written  in  the  names  of  kings  and  prmces."  This  is 
an  odd  admission,  perhaps,  seeing  that  the  book  itself  comprises  a 
series  of  biographies  of  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  bio- 
graphical element  in  his  volumes  far  outweighs  the  historical. 
"  Politikos  "  is  doubtless  a  sound  judge  in  such  matters,  and  knows 
that  personal  anecdote  is  more  pleasing  to  the  general  reader  than 
discussions  on  legislative  or  international  politics,  or  economic 
and  social  movements.  Why,  then,  should  he  austerely  announce 
his  faith  in  "  the  people  who  make  history  "  and  "  the  new  histori- 
cal method  "  ?  His  book  does  not  by  any  means  respond  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  preface.  It  is  the  sovereign  ruler,  not  the 
sovereign  people,  that  figures  in  his  pages,  and  the  presentation 
is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  interesting. 

With  sincere  pleasure  we  notice  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Ralph 
NevilFs  Old  Cottage  and  Domestic  Architecture  in  South-  West 
Surrey  (Guildford  :  Billing  &  Sons).  In  the  course  of  bis  voyage 
of  discovery  through  the  south-west  of  Surrey,  from  the  "  misty 
mid-region"  of  Shere  and  Gomshall  even  into  Haslemere,  Mr. 
Nevill,  it  seems,  did  somehow  overlook  the  architectural  claims  of 
the  ancient  habitations  of  Ewhurst.  Handsomely  has  he  amended 
the  neglect  in  the  re-issue  of  his  delightful  book,  by  the  addition 
of  three  drawings,  and  notes  on  Somersbury  Manor,  Loseley  Farm, 
Coneyhurst,  and  other  interesting  buildings.  It  is  melancholy 
to  learn  that  several  of  the  cottages  or  houses  illustrated  and 
described  by  Mr.  Nevill  have  succumbed  to  the  rage  of  the 
destroyer  or  the  improver  since  the  first  issue  of  his  work. 

Now  that  every  "  educationalist  "  has  his  method,  school-books 
there  are  that  tell  of  nothing  but  a  piteous  striving  to  be  original. 
An  amazing  example  is  a  School  Geography,  "Junior  Course" 
(Swan  Sonnenscheiu  &  Co.),  by  Messrs.  A.  Kirchhoff  and  A. 
Sonnenschein.  Text  and  illustrations  are  alike  wonderful.  There 
are  full-pa^e  pictures  of  London  Bridge  and  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
There  are  plates  that  presumably  depict  types  of  races — a  dreadful 
picture  gallery,  only  less  startling  than  the  mysterious  statement 
that  "  nearly  all  Europeans  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  family." 
The  teacher  is  provided  with  very  elaborate  arguments  and 
diagrams  with  which  to  prevail  against  the  small  boy's  notorious 
tendency  towards  the  heresy  of  Hampden.  The  unhappy 
"  Juniors  "  are  instructed  in  such  precious  distinctions  as 
"  Lacustrine  "  and  "  Fluviatile  "  deltas  ;  Mountain  "  ranges  " 
and  Mountain  "  knots  "  ;  "  Continental  Rivers  "  and  "  Oceanic 
Rivers  " — the  former  do  not  reach  the  sea,  the  latter  do — 
"Spurs"  and  "Saddles,"  and  so  forth.  Capes,  by  the  way,  are 
"mountainous";  argal,  "a  flat  piece  of  land  jutting  out  into  the 
sea  is  called  a  Land-Tongue."  After  this  it  is  scarcely  surprising 
to  find  that  "  Europe  and  Asia  are  now  commonly  called  Eurasia." 
Messrs.  Xirchhofl'  and  Sonnenschein  appear  to  have  been  to  a 
feast  of  sciences  and  stolen  the  scraps.  They  really  should  not 
mislead  small  boys  by  tlie  ignorant  use  of  terms  employed  in  a 
very  different  sense  by  the  geologist  or  naturalist. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Life  of  Lord  Iddesleigh 
(Blackwood  &  Sons)  has  appeared,  thoroughly  revised,  abbre- 
viated in  the  less  important  parts,  with  "  new  additions  of  very 
considerable  interest  to  Sir  Staftbrd's  friends  and  colleagues." 

The  School  Ccdemlar  for  1 89 1  (Bell  &  Sons),  edited  by  Mr.  F. 
Storr,  is  an  extremely  useful  handbook,  now  in  its  fifth  year  of 
issue,  supplying  in  compact  form  information  with  regard  to  all 


kinds  of  examinations,  scholarships,  exhibitions,  &c.,  in  public 
schools.  Universities,  ladies'  colleges,  technical,  science,  and 
medical  schools,  and  other  educational  establishments. 

We  have  also  received  Examination  Papers :  Royal  Univej-sity 
of  Lr eland,  a  supplement  to  the  University  Calendar,  1 891 
(Dublin :  Thom  &  Co.)  ;  The  Truth  about  Democracy,  by  B. 
(Leadenhall  Press) ;  The  Foundations  of  Geometry,  by  Edward  T. 
Dixon  (Deighton,  Bell,  &  Co.)  ;  The  Drama  of  Empire,  by  W. 
Marsham  Adams  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.) ;  The 
Juryman  s  Handbook,  by  Spencer  L.  Holland  (Effingham  Wilson 
&  Co.) ;  and  A  Short  History  of  Political  Economy  in  England, 
by  L.  L.  Price,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.) 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
M&S.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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LYCEUM.— THE  LYONS  MAIL  To-day  (Saturday)  at  2. 
IIUCFI  ADO  ABOUT  NOTIIINO  To-niaht  at  8,  and  every  Monday  and  Tuesday 
rifrht.  also  MATIN£E,  Saturday  morning,  April  11.  at  2.  CHARLES  I.  every  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  night,  at  8.15.  THE  LYONS  MAIL  Saturday  night,  April!  1.  Box 
Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5  and  during  the  performance. 

THE   HIBBERT  LECTUEE.  1891. 

A   COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES  on  "The  ORIGIN  and 

-nL  GHOWTU  of  the  IDEA  of  GOD  as  ILLUSTRATED  by  the  COMPARATIVE 
HISTOKV  of  RELIGIONS."  will  be  delivered  in  French  by  Count  OOBLtl 
Tl'ALVIELLi,  Professor  of  Historv  of  ReliEions  in  Brussels  University,  at  the  Portman 
Rooms.  Baker  Street,  on  the  following  days— namely,  Wednesday.  April  i:>,  Thursday  16, 
Monday  vn,  Tuesday  21.  Monday  2T,  and  Tuesday  2>>,  at  5  r.M.  AdmisMon  to  the  Course  ot 
Lectures  will  be  liy  ticket,  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are 
requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Messrs.  William.s  fc  Norsate.  14  Henrietta 
Street  Covent  Garden,  W.C.,  not  later  than  April  II,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  that  date 
tickets  will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  hall  will  accoininodate.  .  „.  „.  .  o,„„f 
The  same  Course  of  Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  by  M.  d'Alviella  at  99  High  Street, 
Oxford,  on  each  of  the  followinj:  days_namely,  Friday,  April  17,  Saturday  le.  Wednes- 
day 22,  Thursday  23,  Wednesday  20,  and  Thursday  30,  at  5  P.M.  Admission  to  the  OxIorcS 
Course  will  be  free  without  "cket.^^^^^  L  AWFORD.  &cre(ar„  to  the  IlibUrt  Trustee,. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

Special  attention  paid  to  temporary  Installations  for  Danxes,  Ac. 
Inquiries  invited.   Estimates  free. 

WOODHOUSE  &  BAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VIOTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 
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CHRONICLE. 

A GREAT  deal  both  of  news  and  discussion 
was  published  at  the  end  of  last  week  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  as  to  the  unlucky  busi- 
ness at  Manipur,  the  most  valuable  contribution  in  the  way 
of  comment  Iseing  a  long  letter  from  Sir  James  Johnstone, 
jate  Resident,  and  the  most  reassuring  thing  in  that  letter 
being  the  assurance  that,  as  persons  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  army  had  already  believed,  the  lost  Sepoys  are  not 
pure  Glioorkas,  who  are  all  too  scarce.  The  blundering 
which  must  have  taken  place  is  still  unexplained ;  but  a 
(pleasant  contrast  was  provided  by  the  exploit  of  Lieutenant 
Grant  in  forcing  his  way  with  thirty  Ghoorkas  and  fifty 
police  almost  up  to  Manipur  and  holding  the  fort  against 
all  attempts  to  dislodge  him.  On  Thursday  morning 
sinister  rumours  were  telegraphed  respecting  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Quinton  and  his  companions,  and  the  evening  pro- 
vided a  melancholy  confirmation.  There  have  been  fresh 
difficulties  in  neighbouring  parts,  with  the  Chins  of 
Burmah. 

The  House  of  Commons  had  little  of  interest 
In  Parliament,  to  occupy  it  at  its  reassembling  on  Monday. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  said  that  there  was  nothing 
to  say  about  Manipur  ;  Mr.  Smith  hopefully  anticipated 
that  Scotch  members  would  keep  their  promises  about 
Thursday ;  and  then,  the  House  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  on  the  votes  for  Royal  palaces,  <fec.,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Mr.  Waddy,  Mr.  Morton,  and  others  indulged  in  that 
strange  debauch  of  self-exposure  which  seems  to  a  certain 
kind  of  Radical  member  to  be  the  greatest  privilege  of  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Labouchere  called  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
"  an  eminent  warrior,"  and,  no  doubt,  was  comforted  in  his 
own  eminently  warlike  soul ;  Mr.  Waddy  must  have  shivered 
with  satisfaction  as  he  talked  of  "  titled  paupers " ;  Sir 
George  Campbell  confided  to  the  House  that  he  had  never 
been  in  Holyrood  because  he  was  "  a  typical  Scotchman  " 
("  And  the  man  yet  lives,"  0  degenerate  countrymen  of  Lord 
Sanquhar  !),  and  bang  go  two  saxpences  when  you  enter 
there ;  and  other  persons  showed  immense  interest  in  the 
•question  of  the  cost  of  lamps  for  the  House.  Through  all 
which  Mr.  Plunket  displayed  his  remarkable  mixture  of 
tenacity  and  good  temper,  and  a  fair  number  of  votes 
passed. 

Tuesday  in  the  Commons  was  a  day  of  edifying  and 
useful  work,  which,  however,  can  only  have  been  made 
•exciting  by  a  slight  flutter  of  fear  that 

C-mpbell  or  C-bb  in  a  minute  or  two 
Some  disorderly  tiling  might  do  ; 

Sir  George  was  actually  called  to  order  once;  while  the 
Speaker  had  also  a  slight  difiiculty  with  that  moss- 
trooping  Radical  (a  wondrous  combination).  Sir  John 
Swinburne.  Otherwise,  between  two  and  nine  (the  sitting 
being  as  usual  interrupted  at  seven)  many  harmless  Bills 
were  decently  and  harmoniously  sped  farther  or  less  far  on 
their  way;  and  one,  the  Rating  of  Machinery  Bill,  was 
€ven  read  a  second  time  without  any  debate  at  all  in  the 
resumed  evening  sitting  of  some  five  minutes — an  incident 
worthy  of  Saturnian  reigns. 

A  House  was  made  with  some  difficulty  on  Wednesday  by 
the  truly  English  expedient  of  demanding  a  count  out,  and 
so  Colonel  Dawnay  was  enabled  to  bring  in  his  Bill  to  prevent 
the  extermination  of  the  hare.  Of  the  necessity  of  this 
measure  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  but  a 
few  Radicals,  and  the  hares'  great  enemy.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  whom  the  Daily  Nev}s,  either  facetiously  or 
idyllically,  calls  "the  Squire  of  the  New  Forest."  We 
believe,  indeed,  that  Sir  William  does  possess  a  house  and 
a,  few  acres  of  "  policy,"  as  the  Scotch  would  say,  in  that 


district.  But  Sir  William's  chokebore  was  ill  supplied 
with  ammunition  or  ill  aimed,  and  the  Bill  passed  by  124 
to  63 — a  remarkable  majority  in  a  case  where  there  is  so 
much  purely  irrational  prejudice  as  there  is  in  anything 
affecting  the  Game-laws.  Mr.  Conybeare's  Religious 
Equality  Bill  was  talked  out,  the  Electoral  Disabilities 
Removal  Bill  read  a  third  time  ;  and  so  home. 

The  expectation  of  the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill  brought 
together  a  much  larger  House  on  Thursday  than  had  met 
since  the  holidays.  After  some  questions,  the  Scotch 
Private  Bill  measure  stopped  the  way  for  some  time,  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson's  (proposing  a  sort  of 
mammoth  Committee  of  all  the  Scotch  members  and  thirty 
others)  being  discussed  and  rejected  by  189  to  136,  and 
Mr.  O'Kelly's  name,  the  only  opposed  one  on  the 
Government  list,  being  carried  by  213  to  124.  This  wasted 
two  hours,  and  then  another  impediment  was  interposed  by 
Mr.  H,  FowLEii's  instruction  on  the  financial  resolutions 
preliminary  to  the  Land  Bill,  an  instruction  providing  that 
the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  paid  out  of 
special  supplies,  and  not  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
This,  though  rejected  by  180  to  142,  was  further  wrangled 
about  in  other  forms,  and  the  House  did  not  actually  get 
into  Committee  till  eleven  o'clock,  so  that  not  much  was 
done. 

Foreign  and  '^^^  diflicidties  between  the  United  States  and 
Colonial     Italy  appear  to  be  settling  down,  not  without  a 
Affairs.     useful  glimmering  in  American  minds  that  the 
matchless  American  Constitution  is  perhaps  not  quite  perfect. 
A  sovereign  State  which  is  at  once  sovereign  and  not  sove- 
reign is  a  troublesome  entity,  as  well  as  an  illogical  one.  

The  continuance  of  the  delimitation  arrangement  between 
England  and  Italy  in  Africa  is  .satisfactory  in  all  points  but 
one — the  leave  given  to  Italy  to  occupy  Kassala  subject  to 
Egypt's  right  to  reclaim  it.  In  the  present  temper  and 
circumstances  of  Italy,  it  is  indeed  unlikely  that  the  Italians 
will  go  there  at  all ;  but  if  they  do,  certain  ancient  fables, 
backed  by  common  sense,  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  very 

easy  to  get  them  out  again.  The  reciprocity  conference 

between  the  United  States  and  Canada  has  been  "  post- 
"  poned,"  to  which  announcement  any  man  may  attach  what- 
soever interpretation  he  will.  The  Newfoundlanders,  it  is 
painful  to  have  to  say,  are  still  behaving  with  all  the  unreason- 
ableness of  angry  children,  their  latest  performance  being 

an  attempt  to  boycott  Canadian  fishermen.  The  expected 

difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  Chilian  ships  built  in  France.  It 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  Eui-opean  Powers  do  not  combine 

to  ascertain  what  the  state  of  things  in  Chili  really  is.-  -An 

important  step  in  that  restoration  of  order  in  Egypt  which 
so  annoys  the  French  has  been  taken  by  the  despatch  of 

Colonel  Kitchener  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  police.  

Prince  Napoleon's  will,  in  its  abuse  not  merely  of  his 
eldest  son  but  of  his  ill-treated  wife,  displayed  that  ex- 
ecrable taste  which  was  the  one  unvarying  feature  of  an 

otherwise  rather  chequered   existence.  A  man  named 

Gibson  has  been  lynched  in  America  "  on  general  prin- 
"  ciples"  because  he  did  not  steal  a  b  irrel  of  apples.  It  is 
thought  that  this  will  somehow  console  the  Italians. 

The  translation  of  Lord  Halsbury  into  practice 

M.amage  merrily.    The  Luton  magistrates  have, 

a  la  mode.     ?.         .-i,  i»tt-,  ,  1 

it  IS  said,  bettered  Mr.  Plowden  s  example 

(which  Mr.  Curtis-Bennett  has  since  followed)  by  re- 
fusing not  only  separation,  but  maintenance  orders,  and 
a  foreign  person,  whose  wife  had  anticipated  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  theory  of  maniage,  and  who,  on  the  doctrine 
of  natural  rights,  had  committed  bigamy,  was  let  ofl"  with 
one  day's  imprisonment.  Moreover,  and  most  amusing  of 
all,  "I'autre"  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Lohd  Chancellor, 
and  when  an  aggrieved  husband  comes  to  ^.sk  after  his 
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erring  wife,  majestically  "  refers  him  to  the  Clitheroe 
"  case  "  {ride  the  history  of  Messrs.  Wells  and  Allen  at 
the  Richmond  Police  Court  on  Wednesday).  No  possible 
comment  coidd  adorn  this  delightful  fact. 

Yesterday  week  Sir  Henry  James  made  another 
Speeches,    elaborate  and  excellent  speech  to  the  Irish 

Unionists  at  Derry  ;  and  Mr,  Matthews  spoke 
again  at  Birmingham.  Sir  William  Marriott  addressed 
an   audience  at  Penrith,  on   Saturday ;   but  the  Glad- 

stonians  were  throughout  the  holidays  somewhat  silent.  

At  the  Mansion  House  Easter  banquet,  on  Monday,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  (retoiir  des  Indes,  or  at  least  from  the 
Mediterranean)  was  the  chief  speaker  ;  and  on  the  same  day 
Lord  Dufferin  delivered  an  interesting  Rectorial  address 

at  St.  Andrews.  On  Tuesday  the  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  addressed  (rather  in  the  spirit  of  Eehoboam 
than  of  Solomon)  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  sur-taxes 
on  liquor  last  year  :  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  one  on 

shipping  legislation.  On  Wednesday  Mr,  Chamberlain 

spoke  on  railway  rates,  at  Birmingham  ;  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  very  weightily,  on  the  Clergy  Discipline 
Bill,  at  the  opening  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Northern 
Province  ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Parnkll,  addressing  his  partisans  at 
Ireland.     Dublin,  on  Sunday,  showed  himself  by  no 

means  discouraged  at  the  North  Sligo  election  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  majority  was  much  smaller  than  the  Anti- 
Parnellites  had  confidently  predicted.  Still,  it  is  unlucky 
for  him  that  the  two  first  elections  should  have  fallen  in 

priest-ridden  districts.  Some  heavy  sentences  against 

Moonlighters  and  their  likes  were  procured  at  Cork  at  the 

end  of  last  week.  Lady  Zetland  and  Miss  Balfour 

have  started  on  a  tour  to  examine  the  progress  of  that 
relief  fund  which  has  done  Ireland  so  much  good  and 
caused  Cladstonians  so  much  annoyance.    They  had  been, 

up  to  the  latest  dates,  received  very  well.  Some  Anti- 

Parnellite  leaders  spoke  on  Tuesday,  and  Mr.  Sexton  said 
that  Tories  were  supporting  Mr.  Parnell  "  in  hopes  of  per- 
"  petuating  disunion."  Now  such  support  as  there  has 
been  may  very  likely  have  been  given  with  a  view  to  that 
same. 

We  have  received  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke  a 
Correspondence,  letter  in  reference  to  an  article  in  the  Saturdai/ 

Review  of  last  week  on  his  attitude  towards  the 
Newfoundland  question.  Sir  Charles,  however,  limits  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  Egypt,  and,  admitting  that  he 
was  favourable  to  our  intervention  there,  urges  that  he 
has  never  been  fiivourable  to  a  prolonged  occupation,  and 
thinks  Egypt  likely  to  be  a  burden  in  time  of  war.  This 
latter  might  be  the  case  (though  we  do  not  admit  it),  and 
yet  it  would  hardly  become  a  part-author  of  the  occupation 
to  "  throw  it  in  the  legs"  of  a  Government  which  has  no 
more  declared  for  indefinite  occupation  than  he  has  himself. 

<>  Sir  James  Caird  has  drawn  attention  to  the  rapid 

increase  in  the  population  of  India  (which  we  evidently 
govern  far  too  well),  and  Lord  Grimthorpe  has  intervened, 
with  his  usual  urbanity,  in  the  controversy  about  the 
destruction  of  Hanover  Chapel.  On  Wednesday  a  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  which  Mr.  Hakes,  the  pinch- 
beck persecutor  of  that  not  over-wise  Christian  Martyr, 
the  Rev,  J.  Bell-Cox,  exhibited  himself  in  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  lights  possible,  by  admitting  that  he  had  suggested 
reference  to  an  arbitrator,  "  believing  that  [the  arbitrator's] 
"  views  coincided  with  his  own."  Mr.  Bell-Cox,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  shown  a  great  improvement  in  sense,  and 
there  can  now  be  only  one  opinion  among  decent  folk  as  to 
the  conduct  of  those  who  worry  him,  in  spite  of  his  offer  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  Lambeth  judgment.  The  contro- 
versy between  Sir  Henry  Tyler  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper 
is  chiefly  personal. 

No  candidate  had  been  selected  np  to  the 
Elections,    middle   of  the   week  to  replace  Mr,  T.  C. 

Baring  in  the  City.  For  the  Liberal  seat 

vacant  in  Mid-Oxfordshire,  by  the  appointment  of  Mr, 
Maclean  to  a  Mastership  in  Lunacy,  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives have  selected  Mr.  Morrell,  a  Conservative,  whose 
family  is  very  well  known  in  Oxford.  The  Gladstonian 
candidate  is  Mr.  G.  Benson,  a  young  Balliol  amymanderer. 

An  interesting  racquet-match   last  Saturday 
Sport.      between  two  Royal  Engineers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Oxfoi'd  and  Cambridge  was  won 
by  the  University  men.  In  football  England  beat  Scot- 
land at  Blackburn.  A  match  in  Paris  at  tennis — a  French 


game,  if  ever  there  was  one — resulted  in  a  win  for  Saunders, 
the  English  champion,  against  the  French  ;  and  on  Monday 
last  the  Marylebone  Club,  less  difficile  than  Naboth,  agreed 
to  barter  its  patrimony  to  the  Manchester,  Sheflield,  and 

Lincolnshire  Railway.  Racing  at  the  end  of  last  week 

was  unimportant.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Epsom  Spring 
Meeting  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  Carlina  won  the 
Holmwood  Plate,  Lusignan  was  unable  to  land  the  Great 
Metropolitan,  which  went  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
Ragimunde.  The  City  and  Suburban  fell,  on  Wednesday^ 
to  Colonel  North's  Nunthorpe,  who,  starting  at  25  to  i, 
beat  such  horses  as  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  Vasistas,  and  Le- 
Nord,  and  gave  a  fresh  instance  of  his  owner's  luck,  Mr. 
Abington  won  the  Epsom  Spring  Cup  well  with  and  on 
The  Rejected.  On  Thursday  the  Sandown  Handicap  was 
won  by  Mr.  Hobson's  Burnaby,  beating,  among  others, 
Mr.  Lowther's  heavily-weighted  Houndsditch,  the  Great 
Metropolitan  winner,  and  Reve  d'Or. 

Lord  Granville's  funeral  was  celebrated,  ac- 
Miscellaneons.  cording  to  a  now  common  practice,  in  double — 

the  actual  ceremony  at  Stone  and  a  "  ceno- 
"  taphic  "  service  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St,  James's.  Both 
were  most  numerously  attended  by  distinguished  persons  of 
all  parties,  A  generous,  but  perhaps  not  quite  success- 
ful, attempt  was  made  by  "  Amicus  "  in  the  Times  of 
Monday   to   vindicate   Lord    Granville's  arrangements 

with  Russia  in  1871.  The  Miners'  Congress  at  Paris 

continued  its  proceedings,  the  irrepressible  Mr,  Abraham, 
M.P.,  "  singing  a  Welsh  song,"  and  thereby  providing 
the  only  argument  for  Home  Rule  (except  Mr.  Morley's) 
which  we  have  ever  heard.  If  there  were  a  Welsh 
Parliament,  Mr,  Abraham  would  be  unlikely  to  have- 
the  opportunity  of  playing  the  fool  as  member  of  an 

English  one.  On    Monday  the    retirement   of  Mr. 

Justice  Stephen  was  announced,  a  retirement  which  is 
to  be  regretted  for  three  reasons — first,  because  it  is- 
due  to  premature  ill-health ;  secondly,  because  it  deprives 
the  English  Bench  of  an  occupant  who  will  be  remem- 
bered when  scores  and  hundreds  of  "  J,"  s  and  "  C.J ,"  & 
survive  only  in  the  chaste  seclusion  of  reports ;  and, 
thirdly,  because  it  was  preceded  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
graceful instances  of  the  degradation  which  has  recently 
come  upon  the  English  Parliament  and  the  English  press. 
Sir  James  Stephen  took  leave  of  the  Bar  formally  on 
Tuesday,  supported  by  a  distinguished  bench  of  judges, 

and  saluted,  as  usual,  by  the  Attorney-General.  The 

strange  death  of  Mrs.  Morrall  at  Matlock  was  brought  in 
by  the  coroner's  jury  on  Monday  as  murder  by  persons 

unknown.  An  important  decision  was  given  by  the 

Recorder  of  Cardifi"  on  Tuesday  condemning  Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  the  well-known  Trade-Union  agitator  and  ter- 
rorist, to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  without  hard  labour 

for   mobbing   boarding-houses.  Judgment   was  given 

against  the  plaintifl"  on  Thursday  in  the  well-known  New- 
burgh  estates  case.  On  the  same  day  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful sale  of  the  Shrewsbury-Talbot  Company's  cab-horses 
took  place,  due  to  the  too  usual  cause  of  a  foolish  strike  ; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  being  Grand  Day,  dined  as  a 
Bencher  at  the  Middle  Temple, 

Sir  Madhava  Rao  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
Obituary.     Indian  native  statesmen,  and  belonged  to  a 
class  and  kind  of  them  which,  unluckily,  are 
now  all  but  extinct,  and  too  frequently  replaced  by  half- 
Europeanized  successors  who  neither  enjoy  native  confidence 

nor  possess  English  authority.  Sir  Thomas  Sowler,  of 

Manchester,  was  a  local  politician  and  newspaper  proprietor 

of  influence  and  merit.  Of  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  was 

a  kind  of  very  American  Ulysses,  it  may  be  said  that,  like 
Ulysses,  he  might  have  boasted,  "  I  am  become  a  name." 
The  man  was  not  so  bad  as  the  name ;  the  name  was  very 
nearly  a  summary  of  all  that  is  vilest  in  modern  civilization. 

 M.  Edmond  de  Pressexse  was  not  only  a  Senator  and 

a  politician  of  some  note,  but  one  of  the  most  intellectually 
eminent  of  French  Protestants.  A  good,  though  not  a  con- 
summate, writer,  and  a  man  of  much  learning,  M.  de 
Pressense  was  not  exactly  orthodox  in  the  English  sense  of 
the  term  ;  but  he  had  successfully  resisted  that  tendency  to 
blank  Nihilism  in  the  matter  of  dogma  to  which  French 
Calvinism  has  too  often  succumbed,  and  which  not  ineffec- 
tually  points  the  finger   of  Roman   argument.'  Mr. 

Cavendish  Bentinck,  M.P.  for  Whitehaven,  was  a  very 
familiar  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  very  familiar 
correspondent  in  the  press,  where  he  frequently  stated  very 
decided  views  on  art,  and  especially  on  architecture. 
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Dr.  Japp's  for  some  time  announced  De  Quincey 
Books,  &c.  Memorials  (Heinemann)  have  appeared,  and 
contain  much  matter  in  the  form  of  letters 
ifrom  and  to  De  Quincey. 


MANIPUR. 

THE  comfortable  news  of  Thursday  evening  as  to 
Manipur  a  little  gilded  the  doleful  tidings  of  the 
morning.  Probably  many  persons  had  from  the  first  had 
something  of  a  hopeful  inkling  that  Lieutenant  Grant,  at 
Thobal,  was  going  to  give  an  example  of  those  sheer  pieces 
of  luck  (and  pluck— which,  to  be  sure,  has  something  to  do 
with  the  matter)  that  have  so  often  snatched  us  blundering 
Britons  out  of  woi'se  messes  than  that  at  Manipur.  How, 
with  his  eighty  Ghoorkas  and  police,  this  descendant  of  the 
famous  antediluvian  family  managed  not  only  to  repulse  the 
enemy  but  to  kill  the  Senaputty  we  cannot  say,  but  this  is 
only  one  and  the  pleasantest  of  the  mysteries  of  a  mysteri- 
ous business.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  there  were  Grants 
in  the  land  of  Manipur  in  these  days,  and  that  Craigellachie 
has  not  forgotten  to  stand  fast.  The  dismal  confirmation 
of  the  worst  news  as  to  the  Manipur  prisoners,  which  was 
received  on  Thursday  morning,  shares  the  confusion  which 
has  rested  on  the  whole  matter.  The  Jobraj  (whether 
assassinated  or  not)  appears  to  be  in  an  apologetic  mood,  and 
alleges  or  invents  extraordinary  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  British  troops  to  justify  the  killing.  It  would  be  wild  to 
accept  the  allegations  of  temple  desecration  and  of  outrages 
on  women  and  children  on  no  better  evidence.  But  such 
stories  as  have  been  received  of  the  earlier  incidents  in  the 
struggle  show  that  the  Ghoorkas  may  have  got  out  of  hand  ; 
and  they  are  not  the  most  tenderhearted  of  mankind.  It 
must,  at  any  rate,  be  supposed  for  the  present  that  the  first 
accounts  of  the  los-s,  as  far  as  rank  and  file  were  concerned, 
were  not  far  wrong,  and  that  all  the  officers  and  other 
Englishmen  who  were  not  able  to  escape  with  the  Ghoorka 
remnant  in  the  first  instance  have  perished.  We  fear  that, 
«ven  on  the  Jobraj's  own  showing,  heavy  punishment  will 
have  to  be  inflicted  on  the  Manipuris.  For  the  only  intel- 
ligible construction  of  his  letter  is  that  Mr.  Quinton  and 
'his  party  were  first  attacked  and  seized,  that  the  attack 
of  the  palace  with  (or  much  more  probably  without)  the 
accompanying  excesses  was  then  made  by  the  escort,  and 
that  the  Manipuris  in  revenge  butchered  their  prisoners. 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  country,  which  will  unfortunately 
now  increase  every  day,  will  be  the  sole  obstacle  to  the 
putting  down  of  the  rebellion ;  the  more  unpleasant  task  of 
exacting  vengeance,  which  is  absolutely  unavoidable  in  such 
cases,  will  come  afterwards. 

No  kind  of  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  disaster 
came  about  is  yet  forthcoming,  and  it  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  strange  that,  with  telegraphs  running  close  to  the 
spot,  information  has  not  yet  been  obtained  from  the 
rescued  officers.  There  is,  of  course,  the  supposition  that 
information  li,as  been  obtained,  and  that  it  is  so  little  satis- 
factory that  the  Simla  authorities  are  in  no  hurry  to  publish 
it.  The  asserted  muddle  about  the  Snider  and  Martini 
ammunition  may,  or  may  not,  be  true.  But  it  is,  at  least, 
horribly  probable  under  our  modern  system,  which  always 
forgets  that  simplicity  is  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  in 
war,  and  that  the  craziest  firelock  which  you  can  load  with 
loose  powder,  wads  cut  out  of  an  old  hat  or  a  flannel  petti- 
coat, and  a  handful  of  slugs  cast  anyhow  out  of  the  nearest 
lead-pipe  or  roof,  is  better  than  the  most  beautiful 
Magazine  rifle  in  the  world  with  the  most  beautiful  car- 
tridges that  will  not  fit  it.  Yet  even  the  want  of  ammunition 
would  not  account  for  the  disaster,  unless  there  had  been 
some  fatal  error  in  arranging  and  leading  the  expedition. 
Ghoorkas,  even  if  not  pure-blooded  Nepaulese,  are  usually 
excellent  with  the  cold  steel,  and  the  odds  can  have  been 
nothing  like  those  which  we  have  often  vanquished  in  India. 
Putting  the  various  telegrams  together,  it  is  only  too  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  construction  of  a  too  probable  hypothesis  of 
the  disaster.  A  force  insufficient  and  insufficiently  equipped, 
in  the  first  place,  plans  either  deficient  in  foresight  or  obsti- 
nately adhered  to  after  circumstances  had  changed,  a  divi- 
sion of  such  troops  as  there  were,  rash  putting  of  hostages 
in  the  grasp  of  the  enemy,  an  ill-considered  attempt  either 
to  rescue  them  or  to  break  out  at  any  cost  by  men  without 
their  leaders,  not  impossibly  a  breaking  away  to  loot 
or  revenge  after  some  slight  success — all  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  whole  thing  only  too  well,  even  without 
admitting  the  fatal  saiove  qui  pent  order  which  was  at 


first  alleged.  If  there  are  any  more  morals  to  draw,  the 
chief  of  them  is  that  everlasting  one  of  the  folly  of  the 
modern  practice  with  which  our  commanders  seem  besotted, 
of  sending  drafts  from  different  regiments  to  do  the  work 
of  a  single  battalion.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that 
this  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Manipur  dis- 
aster at  all ,  it  may  have  had  very  much.  Not  only  is  it 
the  universal  opinion  of  the  best  military  authorities  that, 
in  a  disaster,  this  kind  of  regiment  de  marche  holds  together 
specially  badly ;  but  it  is  clear  that  if  certain  officers  fall 
(as,  apparently,  they  did  here)  into  a  trap,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  one  regiment  will  have  few,  or  none,  of  its 
own  officers  left.  Now  it  is  notorious  that  native  regiments, 
even  more  than  European,  and  Ghoorka  regiments  even 
more  than  most  natives,  get  on  badly  with  officers  who  are 
not  their  own.  But,  after  all,  it  is  little  good  theorizing 
on  a  melancholy  business  in  which  the  one  bright  spot  is 
the  reported  stand  at  Thobal. 


LORD  DUFFERIN  AT  ST.  ANDREWS. 

ST.  ANDREWS,  with  a  wet  east  wind  blowing  down 
the  streets  and  with  a  fresh  wreck  neatly  imbedded  in 
each  bay,  is  rather  a  melancholy  place.  The  good-humoured 
wisdom  of  Lord  Dufferin's  address  to  the  students  on 
Monday  did  much  to  dispel  the  gloom,  and,  as  a  new  hall 
in  the  library  was  opened  and  filled  with  scarlet  gowns, 
Dr.  Johnson  would  not  have  recognized  the  place  which  he 
found  in  indigence,  depopulation,  and  decay.  Even  follow- 
ing Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  with  his  well-known  address  on 
novel-reading.  Lord  Dufferin  made  a  very  marked  and 
original  impression.  He  spoke  to  the  students  as  if  they 
were  ordinary  human  beings,  neither  as  a  collection  of 
young  Shelleys  or  Fergussons,  nor  as  a  crew  of  impetuous 
philosophers  yearning  for  a  fresh  view  of  the  Absolute. 
Early  genius  has  never  been  a  production  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  Fergusson,  almost  the  University's  only  poet,  has 
no  memorial  and  has  left  no  tradition.  Nor  is  the  place 
peculiarly  deep  in  metaphysical  study.  The  students'  lives 
were  long  ago  civilized,  the  ancient  legends  of  the  queer 
life  in  the  old  College  are  forgotten,  and  there  may  be 
critics  who  aver  that  football,  golf,  and  the  dramatic  art 
are  the  studies  most  earnestly  pursued.  Recognizing  this, 
perhaps.  Lord  Dufferin  advised  his  audience,  in  the  words, 
though  not  in  the  temper,  of  Mr.  Pecksniff,  to  "  contem- 
"  plate  life  as  a  whole,"  and  to  make  a  serious  and  well- 
considered  selection  of  their  paths  and  places  in  life — in 
fact,  not  to  drift.  He  did  not  lecture  at  all  on  the 
familiar  strain  of  "  self-help  " ;  but,  recognizing  that  there 
were  a  number  of  things  to  be  done,  offered  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  most  practical  ways  of  doing  them. 
He  even,  greatly  daring,  gave  his  ideas  as  to  how  Greek 
should  be  taught,  or  at  least,  as  to  how  it  should  be 
learned.  No  small  boy,  he  said,  when  introduced  to  the 
speech  of  ancient  Hellas,  ever  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of 
learning  it.  Little  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they 
begin  to  study  German  do  expect  to  learn  it.  In  that 
case  we  can  only  say  that  little  girls  must  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed. Young  Englishwomen  seldom  know  more  of 
German  than  their  brothers  do  of  Greek,  and  that,  as  Lord 
Dufferin  truly  remarked,  is  uncommonly  little.  The  great 
weapon  of  the  opponents  of  Greek  is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
Greek  is  taught  to  very  many,  and  is  acquired  by  very  few. 
Lord  Dufferin  attributes  this  failure  to  the  preponderance 
of  grammar  in  education.  The  heart  is  broken  by  grammar 
before  the  head  knows  sentences  and  words  enough  to  un- 
derstand what  grammar  is  all  about.  He  pleaded  for 
the  rapid  reading  of  some  entertaining  book  in  Greek 
till  a  vocabulary  is  acquired,  and  till  the  boy's  mind 
begins  to  perceive  that  Greek  means  something,  and  is 
not  a  mere  instrument  of  torture.  As  Lord  Dufferin  re- 
cognizes a  considerable  lack  of  excitement  in  Greek  books, 
and  as  he  dislikes  making  the  great  writers  mere  vehicles 
for  grammar,  he  offered  a  rather  curious  and  unhappy 
suggestion.  The  Border  ballads  might  be  rendered  into 
Greek — into  hexameters,  we  presume — and  they  would  be 
exciting  enough.  But  the  best  rendering — say,  by  Pro- 
fessor Jebb,  if  he  tried  his  hand  at  this  pleasant  task — 
would  only  be  an  imitation  of  Homer.  That  author  places 
a  border-raid  or  two  in  the  mouth  of  Nestor  ;  and  surely 
Nestor's  early  fighting  exploits  are  as  good  as  "Jamie 
"  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodhead."  The  stories  of  Circe  and 
the  Cyclops  and  the  visit  to  Hades,  the  story  of  the  death 
of  Hector  and  of  the  Tjattle  by  the  Scamander,  are  cer- 
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tainly  not  less  good  than  the  best  Gru'cized  Border 
ballad,  and  the  Greek  is  old,  even  if,  as  the  critics 
tell  ns,  it  was  all  composed  by  ancient  interpolators.  Lord 
DuFFEiuN  would  argue,  no  doubt,  that  his  plan  might  be 
tried,  because  so  few  boys  learn  Greek  now  that  little  could 
be  lost.  He  himself,  after  leaving  college,  learned  to  read 
Greek  as  easily  as  French,  by  his  own  method.  The  people 
who  can  read  Meleager  as  easily  as  Gyp  are  very  rare, 
and  the  accomplishment  is  worth  an  experiment  in  Lord 
Dufferin's  manner.  His  theory  of  learning  modern 
languages  is  equally  practical,  and,  grammarians  will  say, 
equally  slap-dash.  But,  at  all  events,  a  man  can  actually 
get  some  pleasure  and  some  knowledge  by  Lord  Dufferin's 
and  Dr.  Schliemann's  course,  whereas  Mark  Twain  has 
sufficiently  described  the  difficulties  and  discomforts  of  the 
German  language  when  approached  in  the  usual  way. 
English  and  Scotch  men  are  usually  such  indifferent  linguists 
that  they  can  run  no  great  risk  in  giving  Lord  Dufferin's 
plan  a  trial,  by  sitting  down  with  a  good  foreign  novel  and 
a  tutor,  or,  failing  a  tutor,  with  a  crib. 

Lord  Dufferin's  remarks  on  composition,  and  on  pre- 
paring for  public  speaking,  were  equally  practical.  Know 
what  you  want  to  say  and  say  it,  briefly  and  simply,  was  his 
chief  advice.  In  occasions  of  great  delicacy,  where  one 
hasty  word  may  spoil  all,  he  advised  that  a  speech  should 
be  carefully  written,  and  then  learned  by  heart.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  few  of  his  young  audience  will  abandon  them- 
selves to  the  prevalent  vice  of  public  speaking.  If  they  do, 
it  will  be  more  in  accordance  with  straightforward  common 
sense  to  neglect  perorations,  and  to  let  the  reason  do  its 
part  without  any  ornamental  and  sonorous  closing  periods. 
But  people  who  like  to  hear  oratory  like  perorations,  we 
presume  ;  and  so  they  will  probably  continue  to  be  served 
up.  As  the  Scotch  are  especially  rhetorical  and  florid 
in  composition.  Lord  Dufferin  advised  that  flowers  of 
style  should  be  dragged  up  by  the  roots,  even  if  they 
shrieked  like  mandrakes  under  the  operation.  Perhaps 
the  young  author  should  get  a  friend  to  perform  the 
operation  for  him.  A  youthful  writer  is  dearly  attached 
to  his  flowers  of  speech,  and  naturally  admires  an  author 
whose  page  is  a  gay  parterre.  Late,  late,  we  learn 
that  there  should  be  few  violets,  and  no  roses,  chrysan- 
themums, and  polyanthuses  hidden  in  the  green  of  our 
prose.  How  much  would  be  left  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and 
other  less  eminent  moderns  if  we  were  permitted  to  pluck 
their  flowers  of  rhetoric  up  by  the  root  ?  A  good  exercise 
for  a  young  person  would  be  to  see  what  a  chapter  of  The 
Stones  of  Ven  ice  is  like  with  the  polyanthuses  excised.  Or 
he  might  flesh  his  maiden  spud  in  the  gardens  of  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  A  cheap  popular 
novel  might  be  hiffe,  pencil  in  hand,  and  thus  youth  might 
learn  temperance  of  style  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  Perhaps  a  disagreeable  literary  Pharisaism  might 
be  one  result  of  this  educational  process,  and  yet  one 
longs  to  be  at  The  Life  of  Christ  with  a  red  pencil. 
However,  Lord  Duffem.v  did  not  hint  at  these  vicarious 
weedings  of  other  men's  parterres ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  a 
St.  Andrews  student  will  do  better  to  practise  on  his  own 
essay  for  the  Lord  Hector's  prize,  if  he  writes  one.  But 
commonly  there  is  only  one  competitor  for  each  prize — the 
Northern  genius  is  so  economical  of  its  energies  and  so 
averse  to  being  beaten.  If  Lord  Dufferin  wanted  a  large 
field  to  be  entered  for  his  gigantic  gold  medal,  he  should 
have  made  the  essay  a  handicap.  Tom  Morris,  with  his 
usual  good-nature  and  fairness,  would  doubtless  consent  to 
act  as  handicapper,  very  brilliant  students  going  in  at 
scratch,  and  the  stupid  or  indolent  being  turned  loose  with 
a  stroke  in  the  paragraph.  This  is  probably  the  only 
method  of  securing  a  keen  competition  and  a  large  field. 

Lord  Dufferin's  more  serious  advice,  his  own  modest 
and  kindly  peroration  on  justice  and  chivalry,  waning 
virtues,  was  admirably  expressed.  It  is  improbable  that 
many  of  his  hearers  will  adopt  the  modern  idea  that  old 
justice  was  robbery,  and  that  new  robbery  is  justice.  All 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  point  of  view.  At  St.  Andi-ews 
the  few  gaunt  ruins  of  an  ancient  minster  and  old  holy 
places  attest  the  chivalry  and  justice  of  the  Reformation  as 
managed  by  preachers,  mobs,  and  lairds.  This  is  what  the 
halfpenny  scribe  calls  an  "object-lesson";  it  illustrates 
Lord  Dufferin's  ideas,  and  what  has  come  and  is  coming 
of  treating  them  with  contempt.  The  quaint  system  by 
which  the  Scotch  students  elect  their  own  Rectors  has 
again  been  justified,  as  it  often  is  in  practice,  by  Lord 
Dufferin's  address. 


THE  FOREIGN  RELA.TIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  protest  of  the  Italian  Government  against  the 
obvious  disposition  of  the  Federal  Government  to  let 
the  New  Orleans  lynching  alone  has  obviously  continued 
to  disturb  the  Americans.  It  is  now  clear  that  this  protest 
was  not  in  the  least  made  by  accident  or  misunderstanding, 
but  was  deliberately  done  and  is  to  be  persisted  in.  The  in- 
terest Americans  take  in  this  novel  "  foreign  complication  " 
is  shown  in  two  ways.  It  manifests  itself  in  a  swarm  of 
foolish  canards  and  idle  recriminations.  Newspapers 
gravely  report  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri, 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  one  of  their  most  distinguished 
citizens,  Dr.  Leach  by  name,  is  now  sequestered  in  Italy  in 
revenge  for  the  butchery  at  New  Orleans — a  very  likely 
story  indeed.  Such  things  are  credible  to  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri.  Then,  again,  one  Gabarrio, 
leader  of  350  Italians  employed  near  Newcastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, says  that  a  man  asked  him  to  join  in  a  conspiracy  to 
revenge  this  same  lynching.  Moreover  great  activity  is  being 
shown,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Blaine,  in  hunting  up  the 
story  of  the  murder  of  two  Irish  Americans,  paymasters  in 
this  State,  by  Italians.  Two  of  the  murderers  got  off  to  Italy^ 
and  were  there  arrested  by  the  Italian  police  for  crimes 
committed  at  home.  The  United  States  does  not  know 
what  was  done  to  them,  and  Mr.  Blaine  rather  thinks 
something  may  be  made  out  of  it.  This,  and  more  of  the 
same  kind,  is  the  staple  of  American  comment. 

There  are,  however,  Americans  who  understand  the  real 
question  at  issue,  and  can  look  at  it  fairly.  The  nature  of 
this  question  is  tolerably  clearly  illustrated  by  the  following 
piece  of  information  from  New  Orleans  : — "  The  Committee 
"  leaders  held  a  conference  yesterday,  at  which  it  was 
"  decided  that  O'Malley  (the  detective  accused  of  bribing 
"  the  jury)  should  not  be  molested,  and  that  the  law  in  his, 
"  case  should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course."  In  other 
words,  there  is  an  organization  at  New  Orleans,  precisely 
similar  in  kind  to  the  Mafia,  which  takes  upon  it  to  over- 
ride the  law.  If  it  decides  that  O'Malley  shall  be  molested^ 
then  the  law  will  not  take  its  course.  This  is  exactly  the 
Mafia's  own  doctrine ;  and  if  the  New  Orleans  Vigilanc© 
Committee  acts  more  openly  than  its  Sicilian  model,  that  i» 
because  the  State  is  far  weaker  in  America  than  it  is  ia 
Italy.  Now  the  question  which  has  been  put  to  Presi- 
dent Harrison  is  whether,  whenever  the  American  Mafia 
chooses  to  put  a  foreigner  to  death,  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  be  held  to  have  discharged  its  obligation  to  afford  that 
foreigner  the  protection  promised  him  in  treaties  by  merely 
saying  that  the  local  authority,  which  will  not  or  cannot 
control  the  Yigilance  Committee,  is  alone  directly  respon- 
sible. The  moral  character  of  the  slaughtered  men  does, 
not  signify  a  jot.  They  had  been  acquitted  by  an  American 
jury,  and  were,  therefore,  j^resumably  innocent  when  they 
were  killed  by  the  mob.  If  American  juries  are  cowardly 
and  corrupt,  as  Americans  are  shameless  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge calmly  that  they  are,  it  is  no  reason  why  foreigners 
should  hold  the  Federal  Government  free  to  elude  its 
promises.  As  we  have  said,  there  are  Americans  who  see 
this.  The  New  York  Times,  for  instance,  says  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  prepared  to  "  make  the 
"  punishment  for  offencee  against  and  in  violation  of  treaty 
"  compacts  a  federal  function."  The  New  York  Times,  w& 
gather,  is  prepared  to  support  the  further  encroachments 
on  State  rights  which  will  be  necessary  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  assume  this  fuaction.  Mr.  Hurlbert, 
whose  occupation  it  is  to  justify  the  ways  of  America 
to  Europe,  has  written  to  the  Times  to  explain  thaf> 
the  case  is  provided  for  by  the  Third  Article  of  the 
American  Constitution.  The  reasoning  of  his  letter  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Hurlbert's 
constitutional  law.  We  find  him,  for  instance,  asking 
whether  if  the  lynching  had  taken  place  in  Australia 
the  Italian  Government  would  have  demanded  redress 
in  London,  and  if  so,  what  would  have  been  done  ?  Well» 
if  Mr.  Hurlbert  will  turn  his  attention  to  what  is 
passing  in  Newfoundland,  he  will  see  that  the  Italian 
Government  would  have  made  its  demand  in  London,  and 
also  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not  have 
answered  by  washing  its  hands  and  referring  the  Italians 
to  Victoria  or  New  South  Wales  as  the  case  might  be. 
But  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hurlbert  understands  his 
American  Constitution.  The  Third  Article  of  that  famous 
document  seems  to  us  only  to  provide  among  other  things  for 
the  trial  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  civil  suits  to  which 
foreigners  and  foreign  Governments,  are  parties,  as  against 
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a  State  or  the  Federal  Government.  It  does  not  apply  to 
this  case,  in  which  the  question  is  how  far  the  Federal 
Government  can  compel  a  State  Government  to  afford 
effective  police  protection  against  criminal  violence  to 
resident  foreigners.  But  everybody  knows  that  the  police, 
and  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  are  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  State  Governments.  The  right  to 
interfere  with  them  is  not  given  by  the  Third,  or  any, 
Article  of  the  American  Constitution.  An  attempt  to 
assume  any  such  power  would  be  an  undeniable  encroach- 
ment on  State  rights ;  and  the  mere  suggestion  has  already 
excited  intense  indignation  in  New  Orleans.  The  result  of 
the  Civil  War  was  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  very  materially  ;  but  any  proposal  to  extend  it 
further  would  be  as  the  letting  out  of  water  in  the  Union. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  semi-independence  of  the  States 
may  well  lead  to  the  incessant  recurrence  of  just  such  difli- 
culties  as  these  in  times  when,  for  practical  purposes, 
America  is  as  near  Europe  as  England  was  to  Italy  in 
1 791.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Lawyer  Pakkerson 
and  his  mob  may  have  started  a  great  constitutional  con- 
flict when  they  only  meant  to  revenge  a  popular  police- 
officer.  Whatever  the  result  of  the  dispute  with  Italy  may 
be  (and  the  blood  shed  will  probably  not  fill  a  river), 
Americans  will  have  sooner  or  later  to  revise  the  respective 
rights  of  the  Federal  and  the  State  Governments,  or  to 
make  their  minds  up  to  continue  to  run  the  risks  indicated 
by  this  present  squabble. 

The  suspension,  or  rather  the  postponement,  of  the 
negotiations  which  were  to  have  been  undertaken  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
a  reciprocity  treaty  is  not  an  event  of  the  same  character 
as  the  diplomatic  quarrel  with  Italy.  Still,  they  have 
something  in  common.  In  both  cases,  though  in  very 
different  degrees  and  ways,  foreign  affairs  have  been  found 
to  have  relation  to  American  constitutional  questions.  On 
the  face  of  it  the  history  of  the  collapse  of  the  negotiations 
does  not  explain  itself.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  other 
Canadian  politicians  came  over  from  Ottawa  to  Washington, 
if  not  on  the  express  invitation  of  Mr.  Blaine,  at  least  with 
a  distinct  understanding  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  with  them.  They  saw  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  then  went  back  to  their  hotel,  and  from  thence  to 
Ottawa,  without  assigning  a  reason  for  this  change  of  plan. 
It  has  since  been  said,  apparently  on  their  authority,  that 
Mr.  Blaine  was  found  to  be  polite,  but  quite  unable  to 
discuss  a  reciprocity  treaty  till  President  Harrison  re- 
turned from  his  Western  tour.  As  the  President's 
tour  was  planned  some  time  ago,  and  was  therefore  no 
surprise  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  appear, 
either  that  Mr.  Blaine's  politeness  was  not  great  enough 
to  make  him  take  steps  to  spare  his  visitors  an  un- 
necessary journey,  or  that  something  new  had  occurred  at 
the  last  moment.  If  the  report  of  a  person  who  "  some- 
"  times  knows  what  is  going  on  "  (not  a  first-rate  autho- 
rity, we  acknowledge)  is  to  be  relied  on,  something  had 
happened.  President  Harrison  had  been  interviewed  by 
Mr.  (or,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  Major  ?)  McKinley,  and 
made  to  understand  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
ticket,  it  would  never  do  to  leave  Mr.  Blaine  alone  with 
the  Canadians.  The  Secretary  of  State  was,  so  this  in- 
fluence behind  the  President's  chair  made  the  President 
believe,  capable  of  giving  the  McKinley  Tarift"  away  piece- 
meal, which  would  be  bad  for  the  carefully- protected  agri- 
cultural interests  on  the  Canadian  border.  As  this  would 
never  do,  the  President  was  implored  to  exercise  his 
undoubted  constitutional  right  to  conduct  negotiations 
himself.  He  accepted  the  advice,  and  hence  the  postpone- 
ment of  negotiations  till  after  his  return  from  the  West  

which  means  their  postponement  sine  die  if  Mr.  McKinley 
is  indeed  the  President's  adviser.  This  is  the  story 
as  told  by  the  person  who  sometimes  knows  what  is  going 
on.  It  is  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  known  facts. 
Mr.  Blaine  is  understood  never  to  have  been  deeply  in  love 
with  the  McKinley  Tariff,  though  like  a  good  party  man 
he  would  not  oppose  it  while  it  seemed  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  "Republican  ticket."  The  late  elections  having 
shown  that  it  has  not  been  useful  as  yet,  but  the  reverse,  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Blaine  would  be  prepared  to  part  with  a 
good  deal  of  it,  if  he  could  thereby  extort  something  useful 
from  Canada.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  President  has 
intervened,  to  the  amazement  of  Washington.  Not  unin- 
teresting results  may  ensue  from  this  determination,  for 
though  the  President's  constitutional  right  is  as  clear  as 
Her  Majesty's  right  to  dissolve  Parliament  yearly,  or  to 


give  the  White  Staff  to  the  crossing-sweeper  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  it  has  not  of  late  been  exercised.  If  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  to  be  extended  at  the  expense 
of  the  States,  and  the  President  is  to  make  a  practice  of 
directly  interfering  in  administration,  there  will  be  changes 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  Conservative  Cabinet  at  Ottawa  stands  a  very  moderate 
chance  of  obtaining  modified  reciprocity. 


SIR  JAMES  FITZ JAMES  STEPHEN. 

WE  have  elsewhere  referred,  in  such  brief  manner  as  was 
necessary,  to  what  may  be  called  the  controversial 
part  of  the  speech  which  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  delivered  last 
Tuesday  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  judicial 
Bench.  This  much,  however,  we  may  say  here.  The  public  as 
well  as  Sir  Jasies's  friends  will  have  heai'd  with  great  satis- 
faction the  statement  of  his  medical  advisers  that  a  period 
of  rest  is  likely  to  restore  his  health,  and  prove  the  best 
thing  for  himself  in  the  long  run.  His  disappearance  from 
the  Law  Courts  is  an  event  which  cannot  soon  or  readily  be 
forgotten.  Twelve  years  is  not  a  long  time  for  an  English 
judge  to  sit  there.  But  there  are  judges  and  judges.  Mr. 
Justice  This  or  Mr.  Baron  That  may  come  and  go  without 
attracting  much  attention,  except  from  those  who  practised 
or  have  practised  before  him.  Wherever  Sir  James  Stephen 
went  he  made  his  mark.  It  is  likely  enough  that  when  a 
century  has  rolled  away,  and  the  present  generation  of 
judges  are  mere  names  in  a  dusty  catalogue,  some  of  Sir 
James  Stephen's  literary  and  philosophical  productions 
may  still  be  quoted  and  even  read.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  lawyer  among  literary  men,  and  a  literary  man  among 
lawyers  has  sometimes  been  denied  profound  learning,  and 
at  other  times  persuasive  speech.  There  may  have  been 
judges  who  could  not  for  a  moment  compete  with  him 
in  knowledge  of  books,  but  who  nevertheless  sometimes 
went  right  when  he  went  wrong.  His  judgments,  and 
still  more  his  interlocutory  remarks,  were  often  scathing 
and  paradoxical.  It  was  said  the  other  day,  in  that  re- 
markable language  which  unkind  people  call  journalism, 
that  "  an  obiter  dicta  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  often 
"  paragraphed."  Sir  James  Stephen's  obiter  dicta  not  un- 
frequently  excited  comment,  sometimes  of  an  unfavourable 
kind.  "  I  shouldn't  believe  a  man  on  his  oath,"  he  once 
exclaimed,  "  who  told  me  he  didn't  care  for  getting  on." 
The  world  is  a  miscellaneous  place,  and  few  things  surprise 
those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it.  It  even  con- 
tains disinterested  people,  who  are  not  always  found  where 
you  expect  to  find  them.  Lord  Bramwell  once  defined  a 
jurist  as  a  man  who  knew  a  little  about  the  law  of  every 
country  except  his  own.  Sir  James  Stephen  is  a  jurist 
who  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  law  of  most  countries, 
including  his  own.  His  interesting  History  of  the  Criminal 
Law  is  illustrated  with  copious  and  pertinent  quotations 
from  the  Codes  of  France  and  Germany.  It  seemed  almost 
a  pity  to  take  this  comprehensive  intelligence,  satui-ated 
with  the  comparative  method,  and  set  it  to  work  on  a 
running-down  case,  which  a  very  inferior  person  would 
probably  have  tried  quite  as  well.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  the  famous  "  Essays  by  a  Barrister,"  which 
first  made  Mr.  Stephen,  as  he  then  was,  known  to  the 
literary  world,  appeared  in  these  columns.  The  admirable 
lucidity  for  which  they  are  distinguished  has  marked  his 
judgments  since  his  appointment  in  1879. 

When  Lord  Cairns  nominated  Sir  James  Stephen, 
K.C.S.I.,  as  successor  to  the  late  Baron  Cleasby,  some 
wondered,  and  others  suggested  that  the  letters  which  Sir 
J  AMES  had  addressed  to  the  Times  in  favour  of  Lord  Lytton's 
Afghan  policy  had  influenced  the  Chancellor's  choice.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  Sir  James  Stephen  had 
received  a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy  about  a  year  before 
the  letters  were  written.  Lord  Cairns  was  departing,  and 
of  course  knew  that  he  was  departing,  from  the  established 
routine.  He  was  promoting  a  barrister  with  less  practice 
than  some  others  on  account  of  the  great  public  services 
rendered  by  the  new  judge  both  in  India  and  at  home. 
The  Indian  Evidence  Act  is  a  great  achievement.  That 
the  English  Criminal  Code  has  never  become  law  is  no  fault 
of  Sir  James  Stephen.  Lord  Cairns  was  a  strong  Chancelloi-, 
and  well  aware  of  what  he  was  about.  He  made  the  best 
and  boldest  appointment  of  modern  times  when  he  sent 
Alfred  Thesiger  straight  from  the  Bar  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  If  in  elevating  Sir  James 
Stephen  he  meant  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
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Bench,  he  certainly  succeeded.  Some  judges  are,  apart  from 
their  cases  and  text-books,  unlearned  and  ignorant  men, 
without  the  apostolic  inspiration.  A  good  many  of  Sir 
James  Stephen's  gifts  and  acquirements  were  almost  wasted 
in  Banc  and  at  Nisi  Prius,  at  the  Assizes  and  the  Old 
Bailey.  As  a  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  he  might  have 
rivalled  Savigny.  In  the  trial  of  prisoners  he  was  eminently 
just,  considerate,  and  humane.  By  saying  more  than  he 
meant,  and  indulging  in  a  sort  of  jocular  bluntness,  he  earned 
a  spurious  reputation  for  harshness  and  severity.  His  sen- 
tences were  not  really  long,  and  genuine  distress  always 
appealed  to  his  essential  kindness  of  heart.  But  he  never 
hesitated  to  express  his  view  that  punishment  was  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  majority  of  mankind  straight,  and  that 
fear  was  an  important  ingredient  in  the  determination  of 
human  motives.  Somebody  said  of  Lord  Caaipbell,  at  a 
trial  for  murder,  "  I  knew  Jock  would  hang  the  prisoner 
"  by  the  politeness  with  which  he  offered  him  a  chair."  Sir 
James  Stephen  was,  in  this  respect,  the  exact  reverse 
of  Lord  Campbell.  His  judicial  roughness  was  on  the 
surface.  His  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite.  In  supposing 
that  he  was  devoid  of  sentiment  and  despised  public  opinion 
he  deceived  himself.  If  he  had  been  less  anxious,  sensitive, 
and  conscientious,  he  would  be  on  the  Bench  now.  It  is  a 
poor  compliment  to  a  man  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  calibre 
to  say  that  he  was  a  great  criminal  lawyer.  So  are  other 
judges  that  could  be  mentioned,  whose  opinion  of  "  Liberty, 
"  Equality,  and  Fraternity  "  would  not  be  worth  very  much. 
In  the  philosophy  of  jurisprudence  Sir  James  Stephen 
must  always  hold  a  high  place.  He  may  yet  be  a  great 
historian.  He  observes  himself,  rather  plaintively,  that 
few  people  will  read  his  defence  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey. 
Those  who  do  will  be  astonished  at  the  constructive  power 
which  invests  the  dry  details  of  forgotten  transactions  with 
as  vivid  an  interest  as  if  they  were  the  current  topics  of 
the  day. 


IRELAND. 

SOMEBODY  should  really  call  the  attention  of  the 
Gladstonians  to  the  fact  that  Lady  Zetland  and  Miss 
Balfour  are  making  a  tour  through  the  congested  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  almost  entirely  escaped 
their  notice  ;  which  is  a  pity,  because  many  of  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  have  been  both  touching  and  picturesque, 
and  we  know  that  the  Gladstonian  never  allows  his  poli- 
tical prepossessions  to  deaden  either  his  humanity  or  his 
a3sthetic  sense.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  been  very  well 
served  by  the  newspapers  of  his  colour,  which  appear  some- 
how or  other  to  be  anxious  to  discuss  anything  rather  than 
the  present  .state  of  that  poverty-stricken  population  whose 
distresses  inspired  them  with  so  keen  a  sympathy  at  a 
time  when  they  thought  it  possible  that  the  Government 
might  blunder  in  the  work  of  relieving  them.  That 
Unionists  should  find  the  beneficent  "progress"  of  these 
ladies  as  interesting  as  it  appears  to  the  Gladstonians 
to  be  the  reverse  is  natural  enough  ;  but  there  must, 
after  all,  be  a  fairly  large  number  of  newspaper  readers 
who  are  interested  in  facts  first  and  political  dispute 
afterwards,  and  to  such  persons  the  reports  from  Achill 
Island  and  BelmuUet,  and  other  "  nobly  wild "  abodes  of 
a  struggling  but  ever-cheerful  people,  on  the  Western 
Irish  Coast,  must  have  afforded  much  matter  for  thoughts. 
The  enthusiastic  and,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  the  ob- 
viousty  heartfelt  gratitude  which  has  been  poured  out  at 
the  feet  of  these  two  gracefully  selected  almoners  of  the 
public  benevolence  is  even  more  striking,  if  that  were 
possible,  than  the  reception  accorded  to  Mr.  Balfour  him- 
self last  autumn.  And  both,  the  later  tour  like  the 
earlier  one,  must  have  done  a  good  deal  to  clear  impartial 
eyes  of  the  dust  which  politicians  have  thrown  into  them. 
They  do  not,  it  is  true,  count  for  much,  these  simple 
islanders,  in  the  sum  of  political  forces  in  Ireland ;  but  they 
enable  us  to  measure  those  political  forces  more  accurately, 
and  to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  natural  and 
the  artificial  agencies  which  go  to  their  production  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  such  assistance.  For 
this,  we  learn  from  them,  is  what  the  Irish  peasant  is — nay, 
this  is  what  the  Irish  priest  is — when  left  to  himself;  the 
one,  animated  by  the  feelings  which  the  Achill  folk  have 
displayed  towards  the  Government  of  "  the  Saxon  "  ;  the 
other,  thinking  only  of  the  welfare  of  his  flock,  and  not  yet 
forced  by  the  rivalry  of  agitators  to  think  of  himself  also, 
and  of  the  ruin  which  threatens  his  influence  and  interests 


if  he  refuses  to  make  terms  with  those  sinister  competitors* 
Achill  and  BelmuUet  are  not,  in  a  material  sense,  idyllic 
places  ;  but,  if  goodwill  and  gratitude,  and  a  cheerful  and  un- 
envious  spirit,  have  as  much  to  do  with  human  happiness  as 
plentiful  potatoes,  how  much  preferable  is  the  lot  even  of 
these  poor  people  to  that  of  the  unhappy  dupes  of  their  own 
or  other  men's  evil  passions,  who  are  now  wavering  in  the 
agony  of  indecision  between  the  landlords  whom  they  endea- 
voured to  despoil,  and  those  wrangling  agitators  who  have 
made  them  homeless,  whose  quarrel  now  threatens  to  leave 
them  to  starvation.  There  must  be  many  a  moody  idler 
to-day  in  New  Tipperary — if,  indeed,  that  settlement  still 
contain  inhabitants — who,  so  far  as  peace  of  mind  and 
freedom  from  anxiety  are  concerned,  would  be  glad  enough 
to  change  places  with  a  barefooted  fisherman  of  Inniskea. 

IMeanwhile  the  wrangling  afore-mentioned  ceases  not ; 
but  has  become  even  noisier  and  more  vehement  since  the 
contest  for  North  Sligo — which,  indeed,  was  hardly  likely,  on 
the  figures,  to  bring  much  abatement  of  it.  For,  although 
the  Anti-Parnellites  have  done  their  best  to  make  a  "glorious 
"  victory  "  out  of  Alderman  CoLLEPtY's  return,  their  crow- 
ing is  but  of  a  feeble  and  cracked  description — -as  of  a  cock 
with  "  clergyman's  sore  throat " — and  but  ill  disguises  the 
chagrin,  bordering  on  consternation,  which  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  so  well  calculated  to  produce.  It  is  idle  to 
feign  satisfaction  with  a  victory  of  only  700  odd  for 
the  priests'  candidate  in  a  constituency  like  Sligo.  Mr. 
Parnell's  opponents  had  confidently  reckoned  their  majority 
at  nearer  two  thousand  than  one — some  even  talked  of 
three — and  nobody  on  that  side  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
it  would  run  into  four  figures.  It  is  in  vain,  too,  that 
they  endeavour  to  explain  it  away  by  vain  chatter  about 
the  Unionist  vote.  'There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  that  vote  was  given  to  the  Parnellite 
candidate,  and  though  we  are  not  of  course  to  take  everything 
said  by  Mr.  Timothy  Harrington  as  of  evangelical  autho- 
rity, we  confess  to  thinking  that  his  positive  assertion  that 
the  majority  of  the  Unionist  voters  stayed  at  home  possesses 
high  intrinsic  claim  to  credibility.  It  was  a  victory,  as  that 
orator  remarked,  "  for  the  clergy  of  Sligo.  Mr.  McCarthy's 
"  followers  might  have  stayed  at  home,  and  the  result 
"  would  have  been  the  same.  Wherever  the  clergy  were 
"  neutral,  wherever  they  stood  aside,  wherever  they  con- 
"  fined  themselves  to  moral  instruction  "  (and  did  not  ac- 
company it,  he  might  have  added,  with  the  too  assiduous 
tuition  of  "  ilhterate  "  voters),  "  in  all  these  places  ninety- 
"  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  voted  for  Mr.  Parnell." 
That,  no  doubt,  is  "  too  large  an  order."  Mr.  Harrington's 
enthusiasm  for  his  chief  has  compelled  him  to  add  a  little 
matter  of  a  few  scores  to  the  percentage  of  his  supporters  in 
Ireland.  But,  nevertheless,  there  is  unquestionably  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  observation  that  it  is  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  they  alone,  who  stand  between  the  great 
mass  of  Irish  Nationalist  voters  and  Mr.  Parnell.  If  only 
they  were  to  relax  their  energies,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
Mr.  Parnell  would  sweep  the  countiy  again  as  in  1886.  Of 
course  they  are  not  likely  to  relax  their  energies  voluntarily. 
They  will  fight  hard  for  their  chance  of  regaining  the  ascend- 
ency which  Mr.  Parnell  contrived  by  patient  tugging  to  wrest 
from  them  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  it  is  significant  of 
their  contempt  for  the  popular  influence  of  the  McCarthyites 
and  their  leader,  that  the  priests  evidently  think  themselves 
quite  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  those  inferior  competi- 
tors of  theirs,  if  only  they  can  "  ding  down  "  their  really 
formidable  rival.  For  that,  as  we  say,  they  will,  no  doubt, 
fight  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  tenacity,  and  we  certainly 
would  not  undertake  to  predict  their  defeat,  especially  when 
the  final  ordeal  of  strength  cannot  be  in  any  event  delayed 
for  more  than  a  couple  of  years  longer.  Still  time  is  un- 
questionably on  the  side  of  the  man  for  whom  time  fought 
before.  Every  month  that  passes  will  weaken  the  prejudice 
against  him,  and  strengthen  the  belief  in  his  "  necessity  " 
as  a  leader. 

The  great  duel  which  was  to  have  settled  this  question 
(but  which  would,  of  course,  have  settled  nothing)  still 
refuses  to  come  off.  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  has,  it  seems, 
entrusted  the  Whip  of  his  party  with  his  appHcation  for 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds ;  but  Mr.  Parnell's  Whip,  Colonel 
Nolan,  has  "  no  instructions "  to  take  any  like  steps  on 
behalf  of  his  leader.  Just  so.  He  would  naturally  have 
no  instructions  to  do  so ;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
Mr.  Healy  was  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  that  he  would. 
Let  the  acceptor  of  the  challenge,  who  has  suddenly  found 
himself  treated  as  a  challenger,  rest  content  with  the  moral 
and  controversial  victory  which  he  has  won.    His  comment 
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upon  Mr.  Parnell's  alternative  proposal — that  he  (Mr. 
Healy)  should  resign  first — was  very  much  to  the  point. 
"  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentlemen,"  he  said  the  other  day 
at  an  Anti-Parnellite  meeting,  "  that,  if  I  put  myself  up  for 
"  a  cockshot  to  be  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Parnell,  one  election 
"  would  settle  all  the  matter.  Either  I  would  be  beaten  "  (of 
course  if  Mr.  Healy  were  to  insist  on  saying  "  I  will  he 
"  beaten "  on  the  polling-day,  his.  supporters  might  take 
him  at  his  word)  "  or  I  would  win.  If  I  win,  does  any  one 
"  in  his  sober  senses  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  would  then, 
"  with  the  certainty  of  being  beaten,  resign  his  seat  and 
"  submit  to  political  extinction  1  If  I  was  beaten,  Mr. 
"  Parnell  would  say  *  Cxentlemen,  the  constituency  has 
'  pronounced,'  and  would  decline  to  involve  the  city  in 
"  the  turmoil  and  disturbance  of  another  election."  Thus 
Mr.  Healy  ;  and  we  are  quite  of  opinion  that  he  has  got 
what  is  familiarly  called  "  the  hang  of  it."  It  appears  to 
us  eminently  probable  that  events  would  accurately  justify 
this  thoughtful  forecast.  He  is  distinctly  within  his 
right,  therefore,  in  insisting  that  his  and  Mr.  Parnell's 
resignation  should  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and 
he  is  amply  justified  in  boasting  that  it  is  his  adversary, 
and  not  he,  who  has  run  away.  At  the  same  time  he 
need  cherish  no  hopes  of  discrediting  the  too  prudent 
challenger  with  his  own  followers.  Their  faith  in  him 
is  too  touchingly  unquestioning  to  be  disturbed  by  any- 
thing he  can  do  or  refrain  from  doing.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Cork  Parnell  Leadership  Committee,  the 
Mayor  asked  the  members  whether  they  called  for  their 
chief's  resignation.  There  were  cries  of  "  No  1  no  !  "  and 
the  Mayor  said  that  he  was  not  calling  for  it  either.  They 
were  "  not  anxious  for  Mr.  Parnell  to  do  anything  that 
"  in  his  wisdom  he  did  not  approve."  No  word,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  uttered  as  to  the  "  wisdom  "  of  flinging  out 
a  challenge  without  being  prepared  to  stand  by  it  if  it  was 
taken  up.  This  is  "  something  like  a  party."  Even  Mr, 
Gladstone  himself  might  well  envy  his  repudiated  ally 
the  service  of  followers  who  study  their  leader's  act  with 
such  profound,  such  almost  pious,  humility  as  this. 


CRITICS'  CRIMES, 


THERE  are  several  interesting  things  in  the  papers  on 
Fiction  contributed  to  this  month's  New  Eeview  by 
M,  BouRGET,  Mr.  Besant,  and  Mr.  Hardy.  But  we  can 
only  occupy  ourselves  here  with  a  grievance  of  Mr.  Besant's 
which,  both  as  it  touches  our  ofiice  and  as  we  esteem  the 
complainant,  nearly  affects  us.  Mr,  Besant  complains  that 
nobody  teaches  the  commencing  novelist,  that  he  "  can 
"  derive  not  the  least  teaching  or  encouragement  from  the 
"  criticism  which  appears  in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals," 
that  the  critics  "do  not  understand  that  what  they  are  re- 
"  viewing  is  a  work  of  art."  And  then  Mr.  Besant,  after 
protesting  that  he  has  "  no  animosity  to  reviewers "  (and 
certainly  there  are  few  men  who  should  have  less),  com- 
plains that  the  reviewer  says  nothing,  except  that  he  likes 
the  book  or  does  not  like  it,  that  he  neither  gives  guidance 
or  leading  nor  shows  recognition  and  perception  of  laws  of 
art.  Lastly,  after  talking  in  this  strain  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Besant  ends  by  advising  novelists  to  boycott  papers 
whose  reviews  are  "  inadequate,  ignorant,  or  unjust." 

We  have  read  this  gravamen,  we  confess,  with  some  little 
amazement.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  might  seem  undignified, 
either  to  retort,  otherwise  than  briefly,  that  there  are  critics 
who  have  a  very  decided  perception  that  a  novel  is  (or  rather 
ought  to  be)  a  work  of  art,  and  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
of  what  is  good  and  bad  in  that  art,  or  to  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  novehst  who  banishes  newspapers  in  this  Coriola- 
nian  way  is  not  likely  to  find  much  profit  in  it.  But  the 
really  curious  thing  is,  that  Mr.  Besant,  a  critic  himself, 
should  first  think  that  it  is  the  critic's  duty  to  teach  their  art 
to  the  authors  of  the  works  he  criticizes ;  and,  secondly,  should 
fail  to  perceive  that  even  the  briefest  judgment  of  a  compe- 
tent critic  (and  we  are  no  more  defending  bad  reviewing 
than  we  are  attacking  good  novel- writing)  is  based  upon  and 
necessarily  implies  that  study  and  knowledge  of  the  "art" 
which  he  denies  to  reviewers.  We  are  not  sure  which 
of  these  two  notions,  the  positive  or  the  negative,  is  the 
greater  paralogism.  Incidentally,  no  doubt,  there  should 
be  much  instruction  gathered  by  sensible  novelists  from 
sensible  critics.  We  happen  to  know  that  there  is,  and 
that  some  novelists  acknowledge  it.  But  the  direct  busi- 
ness of  the  critic  as  critic  is  no  more  to  teach  fiction- 


writing  than  it  is  the  business  of  the  examiners  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  to  teach  algebra  or  Latin  grammar.  The 
business  of  the  cricic  is  threefold.  In  his  highest  and 
noblest  capacity  he  judges,  and  by  his  judgments  to  some 
extent  guides,  the  literary  progress  of  the  nation ;  in  a 
much  humbler  one  he  tells  readers,  in  a  way  at  once 
friendly  and  authoritative,  what  is  worth  teaching  and  what 
isn't  ;  in  his  humblest  capacity  of  all,  which  still  is  honest 
journeywork,  he  is  a  sort  of  herring-brander  who  stamps  as 
they  deserve  the  samples  put  before  him.  But  neither  he 
nor  any  of  his  analogues  in  other  professions,  from  the 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  herring-brander  himself, 
can  be  called  upon  to  tell  the  performers  who  come  before 
him  how  they  ought  to  have  done  their  own  business.  In- 
cidentally, we  repeat,  he  will,  no  doubt,  sometimes  do  this, 
and  does  it ;  but  it  is  distinctly  a  parergon.  And,  if  he  did 
it  to  the  extent  which  Mr.  Besant  wishes,  the  world  would 
not  contain  the  books  he  would  write,  and  a  very  small  pew 
would  contain  the  readers  of  them.  More  remarkable, 
however,  even  than  Mr,  Besant's  oversight  of  these  simple 
facts  is  his  apparent  complaint  that  the  judgment  is  "  in- 
"  adequate,  ignorant,  and  unjust "  judgment,  because  it  is  not 
elaborately  and  explicitly  supported  with  reasons.  When 
a  reviewer,  who  knows  his  business,  dismisses,  as  it  is 
sometimes  angrily  called,  a  book  in  some  such  half-dozen 
lines  as  this — 

Miss  Brown's  story  has  some  freshness,  but  shows  great  want  of  crafts- 
manship. The  heroine,  whose  heart  is  as  black  as  her  hair,  would  not 
have  behaved  as  she  does  to  Vinoenzio  ;  Vincenzio,  if  lie  had  so  much 
brains  as  he  is  asserted  to  have,  would  hardly  have  been  such  a  fool ;  and 
we  are  constrained  regretfully  to  say  that  his  successful  rival  is  deplorably 
vulgar — 

does  Mr.  Besant  really  think  that  this  is  a  mere  "  expres- 
"  sion  of  opinion,"  a  mere  utterance  of  "  like  and  dislike  "  1 
We  will  bet  him  (for  he  is  not  the  devil,  but  very  much 
the  reverse)  our  head  that  such  a  critic  could  support, 
and  did  in  his  own  mind  support  before  writing  them,  these 
apparently  lazy  and  scornful  words,  with  chapter  and  verse 
both  from  the  history  and  theory  of  fiction  and  the  study  of 
human  nature,  to  Mr.  Besant's  heart's  content.  But  it  is 
simply  not  his  business,  when  he  is  reviewing  an  ordinary 
novel,  to  do  it.  The  Conservatoire  of  Fiction,  which  Mr. 
Besant  seems  to  wish  for,  might  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad ; 
we  are  not  ourselves  very  fond  of  Conservatoires.  But  if 
reviewers  banded  together  to  construct  it  of  their  own 
motion,  they  would  be  meddling  with  business  which  is  not 
theirs,  neglecting  business  which  is,  and  giving  the  poor 
public  a  most  indigestible  stone,  instead  of  honest  bread 
and  sprightly  sack. 


THE  SENTENCE  ON  WILSON. 

THE  sentence  of  six  weeks'  imprisonment  passed  on 
J.  H.  Wilson,  "  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Sailors' 
"  and  Firemen's  Union,"  was  amply  deserved.  He  was,  as 
the  Recorder  of  CardiflT  informed  him,  fortunate  in  having 
escaped  indictment  for  riot.  That  name  was  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  acts  for  which  he  was  tried  than  "  un- 
"  lawful  assembly."  The  Cardifi"  strike  is  already  so  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  the  announcement  of  the  sentence 
passed  on  Wilson  comes  when  the  memory  of  his  ofience 
has  grown  somewhat  dim.  It  was,  however,  a  rather  gross 
piece  of  Union  coercion  and  bullying  of  the  usual  type. 
He  headed,  and  harangued  in  violent  terms,  a  mob  which 
paraded  Cardiff  during  the  strike,  for  the  purpose  of 
terrifying  "blacklegs"  and  the  lodginghouse-keepers  who 
let  them  rooms.  The  strike  itself  was  deliberately  forced 
on  by  the  Union,  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  obtain  control 
of  the  docks  and  the  shipping  in  the  port.  It  is  particu- 
larly good  hearing  that  the  first  sentence  of  any  severity 
inflicted  on  one  of  the  Union  leaders,  for  the  excesses  of 
which  they  have  often  been  guilty,  has  been  given  for  mis- 
conduct during  one  of  the  most  hollow,  and  impudently 
gratuitous,  of  all  "  labour  conflicts."  Six  weeks' imprisonment 
is  a  very  moderate  punishment ;  but  it  is,  we  think,  the  first 
sentence  of  the  kind  given.  Hitherto  English  Recorders  and 
Scotch  Sherifis  have  been  content  to  inflict  fines  on  pi'i- 
soners  charged  with  offences  analogous  to  Wilson's.  These 
sentences  have,  however,  been  accompanied  by  the  excuse 
that  the  men  had  apparently  not  been  aware  that  they  were 
doing  illegal  acts,  and  by  warnings  that  similar  lenity  would 
not  always  be  shown.  Mr.  Francis  Williams,  the  Recorder 
at  Cardiff,  was  very  properly  of  opinion  that  Wilson  must 
have  known,  or  should  have  known,  the  character  of  what 
he  was  doing.    He  therefore  paid  no  attention  to  the  poor- 
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spirited  appeal  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  If 
Wilson  has  a  sick  wife  and  six  small  children,  he  should 
have  thought  of  them  before  he  began  to  terrify  other  men, 
who  also  have  wives  and  children.  The  feet  that  he  allowed 
this  plea  for  mercy  to  be  made  on  his  behalf  before  sentence 
was  passed  may  be  set  off  against  the  cheap  audacity  of  his 
demand  to  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  as  well  as  im- 
prisonment, made  after  he  had  been  sentenced. 

It  is  not  only  the  punishment  inflicted  which  is  new  in 
this  case,  but  the  position  of  the  prisoner.  Wilson  is  the  first 
of  the  more  considerable  Union  leaders  who  has  been  made 
to  answer  for  instigating  violence.    Hitherto  when  the  law 
has  been  able  to  lay  hands  on  any  of  these  agitators,  it  has 
been  on  entirely  subordinate  officials.    At  Plymouth,  at 
Bristol,  and  at  Leith  the  Union  secretaries  fined  for  intimi- 
dation were  merely  local  men  of  little  note.    But  Wilson, 
as  he  has  taken  care  to  inform  the  world  on  every  available 
opportunity,  is  "  General  Secretary  of  the  Sailors'  and  Fire- 
"  men's  Union."    Men  of  this  class  have  had  their  heads 
so  completely  turned  by  immunity,  and  by  the  flattery  of 
popularity-hunting  ecclesiastics  or   politicians,  that  they 
had  begun  to  think  themselves  above  the  law.    If  that  was 
not  their  belief,  one  cannot  understand  how  they  summoned 
courage  to  defy  all  law  as  they  have  done.    There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  unconsciously  or  consciously  they  have  come 
to  hold  this  conviction,  and  one  can  almost  fix  the  date  at 
which  it  was  instilled  into  them.    There  was  a  marked 
difference  in  their  language  before  and  after  the  sittings 
of  the  notorious  Committee  of  Conciliation  which  was  so 
fussily  active  during  the  dock  strike.    Before  they  were 
generally  careful  to  insist  on  the  text  "  No  violence,  Bill." 
After  they  made  a  parade  of  their  readiness  to  extort 
whatever  they  demanded  by  force.    Most  of  them  were 
certainly  careful  to  keep  to  general  terras  in  their  heroics, 
and  to  avoid  definite  acts  or  threats  which  could  get  them 
into  trouble.    Even  so  they  went  to  lengths  which  would 
have  been  dangerous  if  there  had  not  been  great  laxity,  or 
rather  cowardice,  on  the  part  of  those  they  threatened. 
Fortunately  the  time  always  comes  when  general  terms  are 
no  longer  exciting  enough,  or  when  some  demagogue  is 
impelled  by  rivalry  to  excel  the  others.    Then  he  goes  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  and  menaces  A  or  B.  At 
this  period  it  becomes  impossible  to  allow  him  his  head  any 
longer.     Unfortunately  for  himself,  but  luckily  for  the 
community,  Wilson  has  been  impelled  to  go  too  far — and 
accordingly  he  will  do  his  six  weeks.    A  great  Trades 
Union  meeting  may  welcome  him  on  his  release,  the  Demo- 
cratic Club  may  foam  in  Chancery  Lane,  and  the  Scottish 
Hallway  Workers  Union  may  hear  of  the  sentence  with 
indignation ;  but  unless  the  Home  Secretary  is  guilty  of  a 
kind  of  weakness  he  has  not  hitherto  shown,  the  sentence 
will  be  executed,  and  the  Union  leaders  will  be  made  to 
understand  what  Mr.  Francis  Williams  told  Wilson,  that 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  objects,  whether 
laudable  or  otherwise,  by  force  or  against  the  law. 


PHINEAS  T.  BARNUM. 

tJNHAPPY  in  the  opportunity  of  his  death,  Mr. 
J  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum,  "  one  of  our  most  remark- 
"  able  citizens,"  has  disappeared  from  a  world  of  shows 
before  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  But 
Barnum  had  that  within  which  passeth  shows.  His  talent 
for  doing  well  what  so  many  of  his  counti'ymen  and  of  ours 
can  do  badly  amounted  to  something  very  like  genius. 
Now  that  he  has  joined  "  Jumbo  "  in  the  shades,  and  that 
we  are  safe  from  another  Tom  Thumb,  or  even  from  another 
Nero,  it  is  not  difficult  to  take  a  kindly  view  of  the  old 
showman  and  his  wares.  After  all,  they  were  what  they 
professed  to  be,  and  he  called  them  what  they  were.  He 
gave  the  public  value  for  their  money  at  Olympia,  and  they 
were  not  invited  to  a  "  spectacular  display."  If  he  inspired 
the  more  active  spirits  among  the  youth  of  this  town 
with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  exploits  of  a  Roman  Emperor 
■with  a  bad  reputation,  he  at  least  observed  the  limits  of 
■dramatic  propriety.  The  Christians  suffered  in  secret,  and 
Galba  was  victorious  at  the  last.  Pie  did  not  pervert  the 
truth  of  history  by  sophistical  glosses.  Nero  was  not 
represented  as  exercising  his  skill  upon  the  violin  to 
collect  subscriptions  for  the  victims  in  a  "  widespread 
"  scene  of  devastation."  Barnum  was  a  moral  and  veracious 
showman,  who  abhorred  deceit.    Dark  stories  have  been 


circulated  since  his  death  with  regard  to  the  identity  of 
Charles  S.  Stratton,  who  as  General  Tom  Thumb  delighted 
Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  in  the  Premiership  of 
Peel.    Let  us  reject  them.    Barnum  lived  in  the  blaze  of 
publicity.     He  neither  courted  retirement  nor  shunned 
observation.    He  could  no  more  have  cheated,  even  had  he 
been  so  disposed,  than  the  croupier  at  Monte  Carlo.    All  the 
world  knows  how  he  ran  Jenny  Lind,  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  not  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  Madame   Goldschmid.     But,  perhaps,  all  the 
world    does   not  know   his   characteristic   invitation  to 
Matthew  Arnold,  when  the  author  of  Essays  in  Criticism 
visited  the  United  States  on  a  lecturing  tour.  "  You  and  I, 
"  Mr.  Arnold,"  said  Mr.  Barnum,  "  ought  to  be  acquainted! 
"  You  are  a  celebrity,  I  am  a  notoriety."    A  life  of  exhibi- 
tion and  advertisement  had  not  altogether  deprived  the  boss 
showman  of  modesty  or  of  wit.    Mr.  Barnum,  even  before 
he  fell  into  his   anecdotage,  was  a  champion  storyteller. 
He  abused  the  excellent  and  delicate  art  which  the  late 
Lord  Granville  used  and  exemplified  in  perfection.  A 
whole  speech  full  of  stories,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  such 
as  Barnum  delivered  at  a  complimentary  dinner  when  he 
was  last  among  us,  is  an  indefensible  and  almost  a  criminal 
proceeding.    A  story,  to  be  worth  telling,  must  not  only 
have  a  point  in  itself,  it  must  be  connected  with  the 
point  under  discussion.    It  was  said  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
that  he  illustrated  every  opinion  he  expressed,  and  often 
conveyed  it  without  expressing  it,  by  a  story  ;  that  he  never 
told  the  same  story  twice ;  and  that  he  invented  every  story 
he  told.    This  accomplishment  requires  an  intellect  of  a 
very  different  kind  firom  Mr.  Barnum's. 

Mr.  Barnum  died  in  his  eighty-first  year,  and  it  is  quite 
terrible  to  think  upon  the  amount  of  sheer  exhibition  which 
the  period  of  his  life  represents.    In  every  way  respectable 
— even,  it  is  said,  when  he  diverged  into  politics — he  had 
losses.    Three  times  he  was  burnt  out,  and  once  he  was 
bankrupt.    On  the  third  occasion  he  resolved  to  eat  cold 
dinners  vmtil  he  became  solvent,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  as  good  as  his  word.    In  i868,  after  his  second  fire,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  business,  and  spend  his  closing  years 
in  retirement  and  meditation.    But  the  native  instinct  was 
stronger  than  himself,   and  he  returned  to  win  greater 
triumphs  than  ever  he  had  won  before.    The  public,  said 
Macaulay,  who  had  good  reason  to  know,  are  the  best 
patrons.     It  is  estimated  that  Barnum  had  a  hundred 
million  patrons,  or  more  than  the  joint  population  of  Great 
Britain    and   the   United  States.     Among   them  there 
must,  even  if  we  adopt  Carlyle's  cynical  reckoning,  have 
been  some  wise  men,  and  certainly  many  a  wise  man's 
son.     He  was  not  always  fortunate  with  his  exhibits. 
Jumbo  may  be  called  his  Marcellus,  having  died  four 
years  after  purchase ;  but  not  before  he  had  thrilled  two 
continents.    Once  Mr.  Barnum's  whole  menagerie  became, 
as  the  descriptive  reporters  have  it,  '*  a  prey  to  the  devour- 
"  ing  element."    The  owner  of  the  beasts  bore  their  tor- 
tures without  a  murmur,  retricked  his  beams,  and  blazed 
in  the  forehead  of  the  Western  sky  as  if  nothing  whatever 
had  happened.    He  drew  three  thousand  pounds  in  a  day, 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  a  week.    He  spent  thirty 
thousand  pounds  on  a  "  Congress  of  Monarchs,"  and  might 
have   anticipated  Mr.  Beatty-Kingston   by  writing  on 
"  Monarchs  I  have  met."    He  wrote  an  autobiography 
and  TJhe  Humbugs  of  the  World.    When  he  was  preached 
at  he  did  not  leave  the  church,  but  asked  for  a  loan  of 
the  pulpit,  and  answered  the  parson,  who  was  probably 
more  careful  another  time  about  giving  gratuitous  adver- 
tisements to  the  objects  of  his  disapproval.    Mr.  Barnum 
was  no  lover  of  the  umbratilis  vita  recommended,  though 
not  practised,  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor.    But  he  only  did 
in  a  coarse  and  open  manner  what  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  highly  educated  people  do  indirectly  every  day  of  their 
lives.    He  liked  being  "  in  the  bill,"  and  in  the  bill  he 
was  morning,  noon,  and  night.    How  many  great  speeches 
would  have  been  made,  how  many  great  books  would  have 
been  written,  how  many  great  pictures  would  have  been 
painted,  how  many  great  measures  would  have  been  intro- 
duced, if  anonymity  had  been  imposed  upon  the  artist  and 
the  legislator,  the  orator  and  the  author  ^    This  ought  to  be 
remembered  now  that  Barnum  is  in  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  not  only  for  that  reason. 
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THE  NEW  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

THE  account  giveu  by  the  Times  Correspondent  of  the 
progress  made  with  the  new  American  navy  con- 
trasts, as  one  might  expect,  with  the  stories  told  before  the 
last  session  of  Congress  of  what  the  United  States  was 
going  to  do  with'^that  navy.  It  was  said  that  vessels  were  to 
be  built  by  the  score,  and  that  dollars  were  to  be  spent  by 
the  hundred  of  millions.  This  was  rhetoric.  The  sober 
fact  is  that  the  Union  has  "  already  completed,  or  building, 
"  or  authorized  by  Congress,  forty-one  war  vessels  of  the  best 
"  modern  type,  and  that  of  these  twenty-three  are  building, 
"  and  are  expected  to  be  completed  by  1893."  The  Navy 
Department  has  further  building  schemes  in  its  mind's  eye, 
and  hopes  that  by  1900  its  fleet  will  be  "an  institution  of 
"  which  the  United  States  may  well  be  proud."  This  is 
a  very  moderate  scheme,  indeed,  when  the  wealth  of  the 
United  States,  the  length  of  its  seaboard,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  its  interests  are  remembered.  It  only  represents, 
in  fact,  what  the  United  States  might  have  been  expected 
to  set  about  doing  twenty  years  ago.  The  fact  is,  that 
between  the  desire  to  pay  oli'  the  National  Debt  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  constructing  iron  ships  in  a  country  which  was  ill 
supplied  with  the  necessary  plant,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  buy  vessels  abroad,  the  United  States  navy  had  been 
allowed  to  sink  to  a  very  dangerously  low  level  of  strength. 
The  plant  has  been  set  up,  and  the  National  Debt  being  now 
so  far  reduced  that  the  Federal  Government  has  an 
immense  surplus  at  its  disposal,  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  work  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  last. 

The  alarmist  who  habitually  judges  of  the  performance  of 
foreign  navies  by  their  hopes  will  probably  be  convinced 
that  the  American  navy  is  about  to  become  the  most 
formidable  force  on  the  sea.  This,  if  his  words  are  to  be 
taken  literally,  is  the  firm  conviction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  Navy.  The  Americans  are  a  very  ingenious  people,  and 
in  this  case  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
other  maritime  Powers,  so  they  may  possibly  avoid  the 
blunders  and  disappointments  which  have  been  common  in 
other  navies.  For  our  part,  however,  we  incline  to  think 
that  they  are  a  trifle  too  cocksure.  Unless  they  are  both 
wiser  and  luckier  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  are  like 
to  find  that  there  is  a  material  difference  between  expected  to 
be  completed  and  actually  completed.  The  slips  are  many  be- 
tween that  cup  and  that  lip.  Then  the  standard  of  comparison 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seems  to  us  a  rather 
curious  one.  He  is  of  opinion  that  his  new  seagoing  coast- 
line battleships  have  not  their  equal  to-day.  How  a  ship 
which  will  not  be  in  existence  for  a  period  of  some  years 
can  be  said  to  have  or  not  to  have  an  equal  among  vessels 
already  existing  is  not  very  clear.  Then  the  definition  of 
these  battle-ships  as  both  seagoing  and  coast-line  is  one 
which  gives  us  pause.  It  sounds  at  leastvery  like  an  attempt  to 
combine  in  one  vessel  the  incompatible  qualities  of  a  coast- 
guard and  a  sea-going  ship.  The  attempt  has  been  made 
with  one  uniform  result.  It  has  been  found  that  these 
vessels  are  second-rate  in  both  capacities.  Some  of  the 
recently  built  French  ironclads  have  been  both  coast-line 
and  sea-going  ;  but  when  they  have  been  taken,  as  they 
have  recently,  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  has  been  found  that, 
whatever  they  were  worth  on  the  coast,  they  were  very 
unseaworthy  craft  in  a  head  wind.  We  doubt  whether 
the  Americans,  though  very  clever  fellows,  will  succeed 
in  driving  an  ironclad  through  the  laws  of  nature  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then  some  of  the  calculations 
of  the  Navy  Department  are  either  inaccurately  reported  or 
palpably  absurd.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wonderful  new 
commerce-destroyers,  of  which,  six  are  to  be  able  to  sweep 
any  nation's  commerce  from  the  seas.  By  the  way,  the 
Secretary's  very  competent  countryman.  Captain  Maiian, 
will  explain  to  him  that  this  business  of  sweeping  a  nation's 
commerce  from  the  seas  has  been  tried  before,  and  has  been 
found  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  cruisers.  These  vessels,  to 
come  back  to  the  calculations,  are  to  have  a  speed  of  twenty- 
one,  if  not  twenty-two,  knots  at  sea,  and  are  to  be  able  to 
steam  round  the  world  without  fresh  supplies  of  coal.  But 
it  appears  that  they  will  only  attain  this  speed  when  they 
are  at  their  normal  draught.  And  they  are  only  at  that 
when  they  carry  750  tons  of  coal,  which  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  take  them  round  the  world.  They  can,  it  is 
true,  stow  2,000  tons  of  coal;  but  that  amount  will,  of 
course,  sink  them  greatly  below  their  normal  draught, 
■which  will,  consequently,  entail  a  proportionate  loss  of 
speed,  and  by  bringing  their  protecting  deck  below  the 
■water-line  will  cause  a  loss  of  strength.    Here  also  the 


Navy  Department  would  appear  to  be  striving  after  a 
combination  of  incompatible  things.  A  vessel  which  is  to 
go  round  the  world,  and  is  always  to  possess  the  power  of 
attaining  her  full  speed,  must  not  be  liable  to  lose  rapidity 
when  she  has  her  full  supply  of  coal  on  board.  The  Ame- 
ricans will  have  to  rest  satisfied  either  with  less  speed  or 
a  smaller  range.  If  they  prefer  the  latter  alternative,  then 
they  will  not  be  able  to  sweep  the  commerce  of  any  nation 
off  the  seas,  except  fi'om  those  on  their  own  coast,  from 
which  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  already  swept. 
If  they  take  the  former  alternative,  their  commerce- 
destroyers  will  be  liable  to  be  overtaken,  and  as  they  are 
expressly  designed  to  run  away,  and  not  to  fight,  they 
are  likely  to  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it.  On  the  whole, 
the  new  American  navy,  like  most  other  human  things, 
will  probably  illustrate  the  great  saying  that  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  trees  from  growing  into  the  sky. 


A  CARELESS  CARICATURIST. 

"  OTANDING  as  he  does  over  six  feet  high,  added 
k3  "  to  which  his  genial  frankness  and  unvarying 
"  courtesy  "  (we  quote  from  a  genial  advertisement  of  a 
kind  frequently  circulated  nowadays  about  all  manner  of 
well-known  persons),  ought  to  have  made  Mr.  Lockwoou, 
Q.C.,  unwilling  to  make  a  charge  of  defamatory  speaking 
against  a  person  as  notoriously  genial,  frank,  and  courteous 
as  he  is  himself,  upon  no  better  foundation  than  what  does 
duty  for  a  report  of  legal  proceedings  in  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  News.  But  alas  1  flesh,  especially  political  flesh,  is 
weak,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  was  making  a  political  speech 
after  reading  his  Dailij  News,  and  therefore  he  declared 
Mr.  Justice  Grantham  to  have  said  that  one  of  the  limited 
Companies  which  have,  for  many  miscellaneous  purposes, 
taken  the  place  of  old-fashioned  "  Own  Correspondents,"  and 
spoilt  the  evening  papers  by  supplying  the  same  news  in 
the  same  words  to  all  of  them,  was  a  "  scandal- monger- 
"ing  association,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  The  facts 
were  these  : — There  had  been  a  motion  to  attach  for  con- 
tempt somebody  connected  with  such  a  Company  for  cir- 
culating a  statement  alleged  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  fair 
trial  of  Sir  W.  Gordon-Cumming's  action  about  cheating 
at  cards.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  person  sought 
to  be  attached  that  he  was,  or  was  in  the  position  of, 
a  managing  director,  and  could  not  know  the  contents 
of  every  one  of  the  numerous  telegrams  which  he  daily 
receives  and  forwards  to  his  customers,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  a  statement 
actually  made  without  his  knowledge  by  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, amounting  to  contempt  of  Court.  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham,  being  one  of  the  judges  before  whom  the 
application  was  heard,  remarked,  naturally  enough,  that  if 
such  a  principle  were  acted  upon,  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  Company  from  conducting  the  business  of  dissemina- 
tors of  slander  without  there  being  any  person  of  substance 
who  could  be  made  responsible  for  what  the  Company  said. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  ingenious  reporters  con- 
densed this  perfectly  natural  and  appropriate  argument 
into  an  assertion  that  the  Company  in  question  was  a 
Company  which  existed  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating 
slanders.  Thereupon,  as  it  happened,  various  intelligent 
persons,  like  the  "issues"  of  Baboo  Onoocool  Ciiunder 
Sen,  "  did  loudly  howl,"  and  protested  that  it  was  a  very 
good  Company,  and  it  was  a  shame  to  say  such  things  of 
it.  In  consequence  of  which  (or,  if  it  is  preferred,  added 
to  which),  yet  other  persons  wrote  to  the  papers  and  ex- 
plained what  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  really  said,  and 
the  whole  afiair  got  combed  out  quite  straight.  Yet  Mr. 
Lockwood,  reading  his  Daibj  News,  but  not  reading  sub- 
sequent explanations,  complained,  in  a  speech  at  York,  that 
Mr.  J ustice  Grantham  had  slandered  a  worthy  corporation 
trading  under  whatever  name  it  was.  Wherefore,  when 
the  Courts  sat  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  took 
occasion  to  explain  yet  once  more  that  he  had  not  spoken 
as  alleged  ;  but  had  said  what  he  had  said.  Mr.  Lockwood 
came  into  Court  and  explained  that  the  Dadj  News  had 
led  him  into  error,  and  all  was  peace. 

This  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  interesting  story  in  itself. 
But  there  are  comments  to  be  made  upon  it.  How  on  earth 
could  it  be  Mr.  Lockwood's  business,  when  he  was  making 
a  political  speech,  to  make  an  attack  on  Mr.  Justice 
Grantham  1  Suppose  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  had  called  a 
harmless  news-disseminating  Company  hard  names,  what 
had  that  to  do  with  Mr.  Lockm  ood  or  his  audience  ?  And 
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considering  that  Mr.  Justice  Grantiiaji  is  a  judge  of  the 
High  Court,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  a  barrister  who  may  be 
presumed  sometimes  to  appear  before  him,  would  it  not  have 
been  as  well  if  Mr.  Lockwood  had  left  Mr.  J ustice  Grantham 
out  of  the  question  ?  Every  one  knows  that  Mr.  J  ustice 
Geantham,  until  he  became  a  judge  four  or  five  years  ago, 
was  a  keen  politician  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  at  present 
favoured  by  the  great  Parliamentaiy  services  of  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  but  surely  it  cannot  have  been  on  that  account  that 
Mr.  Lockwood  thought  fit  to  comment  on  the  supposed 
judicial  utterance?  It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  what 
legitimate  occasion  Mr.  Lockwood  can  possibly  have  had, 
when  making  a  political  speech,  to  say  anything  at  all  about 
the  actions  done  or  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Justice 
Geantham  in  his  judicial  capacity.  It  is  frequently  alleged 
in  print  that  Mr.  Lockwood  is  greatly  skilled  in  caricature. 
It  is  carrying  that  delightful  art  too  far  when  a  barrister 
publicly  upbraids  a  judge  for  having  said  what  he  did  not 
say,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Lockwood  will  never 
have  to  apologize  for  another  such  breach  of  good  manners. 


"'TIS  ELEVEN  YEARS  SINCE." 

IT  is  easy  enough,  of  course,  to  understand  the  debate 
of  Wednesday  last  in  the  House  of  Commons — so  far, 
at  least,  as  its  mere  legislative  subject  is  concerned.  But 
to  understand  its  human  interest,  and  still  more  to  appre- 
ciate the  finer  comedy  of  the  situation  created  by  it,  is 
another  matter.  To  bring  this  home  to  an  audience  un- 
acquainted with  or  forgetful  of  past  political  history,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  treat  them  to  a  Parliamentary  version 
of  that  theatrical  expedient  which  has  been  described  as 
"  the  scene  of  the  two  chairs."  Sir  William  Harcouet, 
that  is  to  .say,  as  the  heavy  father,  would,  figuratively 
speaking,  have  to  seat  himself  opposite  the  youngest 
member  of  the  House,  and,  with  the  prefatory  statement 
that  "  eleven  long  years  had  now  passed  since  a  beloved 
"  child  was  born  to  him,"  proceed  to  recount,  in  a  not  too 
lengthy  monologue — here,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  where  Sir 
William,  like  so  many  playwrights,  would  "  unduly  "  run 
to  words — the  history  of  the  introduction  and  passing  of  the 
Ground  Game  Actof  i88o.  We  have  said  that  the  proud  father 
of  this  noble  statute  would  probably  have  explained  the 
situation  at  too  great  length  ;  but  still — he  would  have 
explained  it.  Now  a  long  speech  which  is  explanatory  is, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to  a  prolix  discourse  which 
lacks  that  quality ;  and  it  was  with  this  latter  article  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt  favoured  his  heai'ers.  The  debate 
in  consequence  was  like  a  play  of  Ibsen's  with  the  "  retro- 
"  spective  act  "  omitted  ;  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  a  vote 
of  124  against  63  in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  Colonel 
Dawnay's  Bill,  without  its  ever  having  been  really  explained 
why  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  a  certain  number  of 
official  or  otherwise  responsible  Gladstonians  voted  against 
so  salutary  and  much-needed  a  proposal  as  that  of  enacting 
a  close  time  for  hares. 

Why  members  like  Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Morton  voted 
against  it  is  intelligible  enough.  They  voted  against  it 
because,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject — as  the 
former  boldly  confessed  and  the  latter  still  more  daringly 
denied — they  feel  all  the  more  bound,  as  members  for  rural 
constitnencie.s,  to  interest  themselves  actively  in  it ;  and 
while  their  interest  naturally  moulds  itself  to  the  assump- 
tion that  to  oppose  any  form  of  game  preservation  is  to 
vote  "  agin  the  landlord,"  their  ignorance  prevents  them 
knowing  that  the  tenant-farmer,  as  often  as  not  a  keener 
sportsman  than  the  landlord,  is  just  as  likely  as  the  latter 
to  resent  his  representative's  opposition  to  the  close-time 
proposal.  Mr.  Morton's  attitude,  we  say,  explains  itself. 
He  thinks,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  a  majority  of 
his  constituents  would  as  soon  exterminate  hares  as  not, 
and  at  any  rate  would  resent  any  abridgment  of  their  year- 
long liberty  of  slaughter.  He  would  like,  therefore,  to  be 
able  to  present  himself  to  them  at  the  next  election  with 
some  of  the  credit  of  having  defeated  the  project — to  be,  in 
fact,  in  a  position  to  say  to  them,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
a  little  altered,  "  Return,  Alpheus  ;  the  bad  Bill's  not 
*'  passed  " ;  and  he  has,  therefore,  treated  the  measure  in 
the  way  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  declared,  myste- 
riously enough  in  that  connexion,  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
peregrinating  hares.  "  A  hare,"  said  Sir  William,  "  would 
"  travel  miles,  and  when  it  came  on  a  man's  property,  it  had 
"  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly."    The  natural  meaning  of 


this  would  be  that  the  animal  should  receive  an  amount  of 
care  and  attention  proportioned  to  the  fatigues  of  its 
journey ;  but  Sir  William  Harcourt  meant,  as  the  con- 
text showed,  that  it  should  be  shot.  This  cryptic  utterance, 
however,  is  simplicity  itself  compared  to  the  enigma  which 
the  general  attitude  of  the  speaker  would  have  presented 
to  any  one  who  knew  everything  about  him,  except  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  father  of  the  Ground  Game  Act.  For 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  believe  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  is  really  the  dupe  of  the  Cockney  Radicalism 
which  he  discourses  so  freely  on  these  occasions.  He  is 
nothing  if  not  a  country  gentleman — except,  indeed,  a 
Plantagenet.  He  is  more  than  an  ordinary  country 
gentleman ;  he  is  by  bringing  up  a  Yorkshireman,  and 
all  his  earliest  associations  are  with  that  famous  county. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  can  remember  the  *'  spade-hus- 
"  bandiy  allotments  "  of  Bolton  Percy  and  Nun-Appleton, 
which  Sir  Frederick  Milner  cannot  for  the  life  of 
him  recall.  Sir  William  will  lay  you  down  the  law  by 
the  hour  together  on  any  agricultural  question,  and  really 
make  you  think  that  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  is 
almost  as  profound  as  his  learning  on  international 
law.  Yet  here  he  is  forced  to  boi-row  his  objections  to 
a  measure  like  the  Hares  Bill  from  men  like  Mr.  Cobb 
and  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  ;  and  all  because  he 
had  not  the  courage  and  candour  to  let  the  audience  into 
the  plot  of  the  comedy ;  to  make  the  much-needed  neces- 
sary "  'tis-eleven-years-since  speech,"  and  to  tell  them  that, 
though  his  own  familiar  friend  and  colleague,  Sir  Henry 
James,  might  have  been  against  him,  he  did  not  mean  to 
allow  the  one  great  Act  of  his  life  to  be  undone — his  one 
claim  to  posthumous  immortality  as  a  legislator  to  be 
destroyed — without  a  struggle. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ESTIMATES. 

THE  London  County  Council,  in  their  Estimates  for  the 
current  financial  year,  have  provided  metropolitan 
ratepayers  with  an  agreeable  and  novel  sensation.  Com- 
pared with  last  year's  rate,  the  new  rate  is  reduced  by  three 
halfpence  in  the  pound.  Gratitude  for  small  mercies  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  common  virtue.  Decidedly  it  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  critical.  Financial  critics,  of  all  men, 
are  especially  addicted  to  looking  before  and  after.  Of 
which  predilection  there  usually  proceeds  a  gloomy  wisdom. 
Minute  examination  of  the  Estimates  of  the  Council  and  of 
Lord  Lingen's  speech  is  not  unlikely  to  arouse  obstinate 
questionings.  Ratepayers  of  inquiring  mental  habit  will 
naturally  busy  themselves  concerning  such  interesting 
matters  as  the  means  by  which  the  reduction  is  effected,  its 
bearing  on  the  future,  the  prospect  of  its  proving  permanent. 
Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  prophetic  of  further  relief  ?  Does 
it  represent  the  first  fruits  of  economy  1  But  it  is 
possible  to  inquire  so  curiously  as  to  extinguish  the 
thankfulness  that  is  due  to  present  good.  After  all,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  it,  a  reduction  is  a  reduction.  The 
majority  of  ratepayers,  having  got  over  the  surprise,  will 
realize  the  relief  as  something  tangible,  and  mark  the  year 
before  the  election  as  a  white  year.  The  reduced  rate  is 
partly  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  County  Council  to  apply 
the  amount  to  be  realized  by  the  Wine  and  Spirits  Duties 
to  the  support  of  Technical  Education  in  London.  When 
it  was  determined  that  this  contribution  from  the  Exchequer 
should  be  passed  to  the  County  account,  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  who  referred  to  this  resolution  as  a 
means  for  the  relief  of  the  ratepayer.  So  much  for  the 
economy  of  the  reduction.  In  addition  to  the  sum  of 
163,000^.5  the  estimate  for  the  Wine  and  Spirits  Duties 
during  the  current  year,  there  remains  a  balance  of  23,000?. 
unappropriated  last  year,  from  the  same  source,  which  is 
also  carried  to  the  general  County  account.  The  reduced 
rate  is  also  explained  by  the  "  increased  valuation  of  the 
"  County." 

Not  unnaturally  the  Finance  Committee  appear  to  have 
laid  greater  stress  upon  the  first  portion  of  their  explana- 
tion than  the  second.  Of  course  it  has  the  appearance  of 
economy  to  refrain  from  increase  of  expenditure,  by  declining 
to  promote  or  endow  Technical  Education  in  order  that  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayer  may  be  lessened.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  explana- 
tion is  the  more  important.  It  certainly  refers  to  a  subject 
that  deserves  the  closest  .study  of  ratepayers,  both  in  its 
connexion  with  County  Council  imposts,  and  in  relation 
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to  the  County  Council's  expenditure  in  the  future.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  live-years'  valuation,  which  came  into 
force  this  month,  the  rateable  value  of  the  metro- 
polis is  increased  by  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
reduced  rate  applied  to  this  addition  to  the  old  assess- 
ment will  alone  produce  something  like  70,000/.  Such 
a  result  of  increased  valuation  affords  the  best  of 
all  possible  reasons  for  reducing  the  County  Council  rate. 
The  other  sources  of  income,  cited  as  explanatory  of  the 
reduction,  are  not  assured,  as  this  is.  There  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  in 
rateable  value  will  not  be  maintained  in  the  future.  But 
of  that  other  side  of  the  subject,  the  expenditure  of  London 
County  Councils,  no  forecast  is  possible.  At  present  there 
are  big  drainage  and  tunnel-making  schemes  looming  ahead, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  something  like  three  millions  for 
works.  There  is  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  reflec- 
tion that,  while  the  rateable  value  of  the  metropolis  will 
continue  to  increase,  the  area  under  the  government  of  the 
County  Council  is  limited,  and  there  cannot  be  an  unfailing 
crop  of  enormous  and  necessary  public  works  for  their 
undertaking. 


UNWIIIGGED  GENTLEMEN. 

THE  Committee  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  has  at  last 
got  fairly  under  way.  Not  much  progress,  of  course, 
was  made  with  it  on  Thursday  night ;  but  that  was  partly 
because  the  House  had  been  occupied  with  the  debate  on  a 
question  intimately  connected  with  the  Land  Purchase 
legislation — a  debate,  therefore,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
ancillary  to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Balfour's  principal  Bill. 
It  is  true,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Colonel  Nolan  in  his 
pleasing  little  "round"  with  Mr.  T.  Healy,  that  the 
financial  resolutions  under  discussion  are  of  a  merely  pre- 
paratory character,  that  they  "  bind  nobody  to  anything," 
and  that  they  merely  "  allow  the  Government  to  table  their 
"  Bill  for  discussion,  to  be  amended  and  put  into  shape 
"  afterwards."  It  is  therefore  also  true — and  the  truth, 
as  Mr.  Healy's  irritation  showed,  is  a  mighty  disagree- 
able one  for  a  Parnellite  to  throw  at  an  Anti-Parnellite — 
that  "  any  one  who  opposed  these  preparatory  resolu- 
"  tions  must  be  opposed  to  the  Bill  generally."  And 
if  we  said  that  the  Fowlers,  the  Morleys,  the  Reids, 
and  the  other  serious  and  responsible  politicians  on  the 
Opposition  side,  are  in  their  hearts  "  opposed  to  the  Bill 
"  generally  " — in  the  sense  that  they  would  give  a  great 
deal  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the  credit  of  passing  it, 
if  they  themselves  could  escape  the  discredit  of  defeating  it 
— we  should  probably  not  be  far  wrong.  Nevertheless  they 
were  entitled,  we  suppose,  in  their  capacity  of  serious  and 
responsible  politicians,  to  a  debate  on  the  principle  involved 
in  the  mode  of  paying  the  Land  Commissioners ;  and  to 
have  got  that  debate  over  and  done  with — or  so  far  done 
with  as  that  the  serious  and  responsible  ones  will  in  future 
be  openly  playing  the  game  of  obstruction  if  they  revive  it 
— may  be  reckoned  accordingly  as  so  much  clear  gain  to  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill. 

As  to  the  debate  itself,  it  was  almost  as  instructive,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  as  that  famous  discussion 
of  the  Regency  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  said  to  have 
threatened,  with  a  triumphant  slap  on  his  thigh,  "to  un- 
"  whig  the  gentleman  " — meaning  Mr.  Fox — "  for  the  rest 
"  of  his  life."  If  Mr.  Balfour  could  not  have  said  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  effect  of  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  Mr.  Reid  the  other  night,  it  is  because  these  gentle- 
men have  been  so  effectually  unwhigged  already  by  their 
revered  leader  in  the  course  of  his  Irish  adventures,  that, 
even  if  all  three  of  them  ever  knew — which  as  to  at  least 
one  of  them  is  doubtful — what  Whig  principles  are,  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  especially  ashamed  of  this 
particular  defection  from  them.  Still,  it  was  not  the  less 
edifying  to  hear  the  Tory,  Mr.  Balfour,  expounding  to  the 
children  of  the  great  and  glorious  Revolution,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cause  for  which  Sidney  suffered  on  the 
field  and  Hampden  on  the  scaffold — or  the  other  way  round 
• — the  doctrine  of  judicial  independence.  If  ever  there  were 
a  set  of  judges  whom,  from  the  nature  of  their  jurisdiction, 
it  was  urgently  necessary  to  protect  from  outside  pressure ; 
and  if  ever  there  were  a  time  when  such  pressure  upon 
judges  invested  with  this  special  jurisdiction  was  likely  to 
be  constant  and  powerful,  those  judges  are  the  Irish  Land 
Commissioners,  and  that  time  is  the  present.  Mr.  Fowler's 
elaborate  array  of  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  functionaries, 


whose  emoluments  are  charged  upon  the  votes  in- 
stead of  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  was,  therefore, 
quite  an  unnecessary  display  of  research.  Nobody  cares  to 
influence,  nobody  is  interested  in  influencing,  these  judicial 
and  quasi-judicial  functionaries;  while  there  are  at  least 
eighty  persons  in  Parliament  who  are  known,  and  very 
many  more  who  may  be  I'easonably  suspected  of  a  very 
strong  desire,  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Land  Com- 
missioners. "  Pretty  to  see,"  however,  as  Mr.  Pepys  would 
have  said,  how  the  ingenuous  Mr.  Reid  regards  the  matter 
of  influence.  "  If  it  were  necessary  to  remove  judges  from 
"  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  seventeenth  century 
"  because  that  influence  was  baneful,  was  the  same  to  be 
"  said  of  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons  1 "  Ay, 
marry  is  it  to  be  said — that  same.  But  what  sweet  uncon- 
sciousness of  surrounding  facts  do  we  here  find  in  the 
mind  of  a  thoughtful  person  1 


A  rORGOTTEX  WRITER. 

IT  may  be  safely  said  that  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred,  unless 
he  be  a  close  student  of  Balzac,  or  the  literatiu'e  of  the 
English  stage,  has  ever  heard  of  the  author  of  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer.  References  to  him  in  Byron's  letters  are  passed  over 
without  comment,  and  few  histories  of  literature  do  more  than 
chronicle  his  existence.  Charles  Piobert  Maturin,  an  Irish  clergy- 
man of  French  descent,  was  born  in  1782.  His  father  was  a 
foundling,  and  had  been  picked  up  in  the  Rue  des  Mathnrins  in 
Paris,  about  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  At  twenty 
years  of  age  he  was  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  but  escaped  to 
England,  and  finally  settled  in  Ireland.  He  took  the  name  of 
Maturin  from  the  place  where  he  was  found.  Charles  Robert, 
the  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  his  ninth  son,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  he  married,  at  a  very  early  age, 
Henrietta  Kingsbury,  granddaughter  of  that  Dr.  JKingsbm-y  who 
wrote  down  Swift's  last  intelligent  utterances.  He  entered  the 
Church,  but,  owing  to  financial  misfortune,  turned  to  literature 
for  a  living,  and  produced  several  novels  under  the  name  of 
Murphy.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  and  used  to  put 
a  red  wafer  on  his  forehead  when  he  was  composing  or  thinking, 
so  that  his  family  would  know  that  they  were  not  to  disturb  him. 
In  1 8 1 7  he  had  written  a  tragedy  called  Bertram  ;  but,  on  offer- 
ing it  to  the  Dublin  Theatre,  it  was  refused.  Hearing,  however, 
that  Scott  had  spoken  favourably  of  one  of  his  novels — Montoris 
■ — he  submitted  the  manuscript  to  him.  Scott  thought  so  highly 
of  it  that  he  gave  the  author  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Lord 
Byron,  then  on  the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Under 
these  favourable  auspices  the  play  was  produced  in  1&20,  Keaa 
taking  the  title-role.  It  proved  a  great  success.  Others 
having  claimed  the  authorship,  Maturin  (at  this  time  curate  of 
St.  Peter's,  Dublin)  came  to  London  and  declared  himself.  He 
became  fashionable,  but  lost  all  chance  of  promotion  in  the 
Church.  He  afterwards  wrote  two  other  plays  for  Kean — Manuel 
and  Fredolfo  ;  both,  however,  were  failures.  A  drama  of  Cole- 
ridge's had  been  submitted  to  the  managementof  Drury  Lane  simul- 
taneously with  Bertram,  in  favour  of  which  it  was  rejected,  and  the 
poet  revenged  himself  by  violently  attacking  Maturin's  work.  This 
attack  is  reprinted  in  the  Biographia  Litteraria.  The  popularity  of 
Bertram,  and  the  admiration  for  it  entertained  by  Byron  and  Scott, 
appear  perhaps  extraordinary  to  us.  It  was  no  doubt  a  fine  acting 
piece  and  well  suited  for  Kean,  but  to  modern  criticism  it  seems 
exaggerated  and  bombastic.  In  its  original  form,  the  Devil  is 
among  the  characters;  but  the  amiable  author  oi  Dem<molo(jy  and 
Witchcraft  boasts  that  he  "  exorcised  "  him,  according  to  Allan 
Cunningham,  "  to  the  detriment  of  the  piece."  Byron  says,  "  I  take 
some  credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my  best  to  bring  out 
Bertram^'  and  Barry  Cornwall,  in  his  Life  of  Kean,  praises  the 
play  in  spite  of  its  defects.  In  France,  Maturin  was  more  ex- 
travagantly praised  than  in  England.  Gustave  Planche,  who  trans- 
lated Allan  Cunningham's  History  of  Literature,  says,  "Bertram 
contains  scenes  worthy  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth";  and,  again, 
"  Posterity  will  place  Bertram  and  Melmoth  beside  Faust  and 
Manfred^  Balzac,  who  frequently  mentions  him,  classes  his 
Melmoth  in  company  with  Manfred,  Faust,  and  the  Don  Juan  of 
Moliere,  as  being  "  among  the  greatest  creations  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  Europe." 

Thackeray,  writing  to  G,  H.  Lewes  of  Goethe  in  his  old 
age,  says,  "...  his  eyes  extraordinarily  brilliant.  I  felt 
quite  afraid  of  them,  and  recollect  comparing  them  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hero  of  a  certain  romance  called  Melmoth  the 
Wanderer  which  used  to  alarm  us  boys  thirty  years  ago." 
It  is  on  account  of  this  book  that  Maturin  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered. Melmoth  the  Wanderer  and  the  Frankenstein  of 
Mrs.  Shelley  are  far  the  most  powerful  of  the  pseudo-romantic 
school  of  fiction — that  school  which  attained  its  highest  popu- 
larity in  the  novels  of  Monk  Lewis  and  Ann  Radcliffe,  and  which 
found  its  crudest  expression  in  The  Castle  of  Otranto  of 
Horace  Walpole.  Neither  Franke7istein  nor  Melmoth,  how- 
ever, although  pre-eminent  in  scenes  of  horror,  is  a  fair 
example  of  this  kind  of  fiction.  They  contain  pathos  and  psycho- 
logical observation  altogether  foreign  to  it.    Maturin  furthermore 
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possessed  an  nntiquarian  knowledge  of  demonology,  and  was 
steeped  in  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  diabolic  mysticism.  In  litera- 
ture also  lie  achieved  a  difiicult  feat — he  wrote  a  successful  novel 
in  a  style  that  had  already  become  jejune. 

Again,  in  Melmoth  Maturin  avoids — as  does  Mrs.  Shelley — 
the  grave  artistic  fault  of  excessive  explanation.  In  the  terrific 
romances  of  that  time,  the  author,  having  expended  some  skill 
and  a  deal  of  invention  in  order  to  frighten  the  reader  with  his 
ghosts  and  goblins,  almost  invariably  gives  away  the  truth,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  end  of  the  story — we  come  to  be  deceived  and  are 
only  disillusioned.  This  fault  is  the  rule  with  Ann  lladclifle  and 
her  followers  ;  her  trapdoors  lead  nowhere,  her  antique  armour 
is  hired  in  Wardour  Street,  her  ghosts  are  the  contrivances  of 
Professor  Pepper,  her  demons  mere  empty  terrors.  We  should 
not  like  the  Maid  of  Avenel  any  better  if  she  proved  to  be  some 
damsel  in  costume,  and  we  should  stand  aghast  if  Young 
Margrave  were  nothing  after  all  but  the  son  of  Louis  Grail. 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  mistake  was  probably  a  concession  to  the  popular 
dislike  felt  for  what  was  called  superstition  by  a  generation 
whose  fathers  were  inclined  to  be  shocked  at  the  wild  impro- 
babilities of  Gulliver's  Travels. 

When  Melmoth  was  published,  in  1820,  a  better  taste  in 
English  fiction  had  already  set  in  ;  but  its  merit  is  independent 
of  any  prevailing  taste  or  fashion.  Several  thrilling  novels 
might  be  carved  out  of  it.  The  excitement  is  kept  up  through 
four  volumes  ;  and,  iip  to  the  last  page,  the  reader  can  never 
guess  what  is  about  to  happen.  The  hero — an  Irish  Puritan,  who 
gives  Lis  name  to  the  book — has,  by  a  compact  with  the  Evil 
One,  permanently  arrested  the  course  of  his  own  life,  and  gained 
other  superliuman  faculties.  Weary  of  his  power,  he  wanders 
over  the  world  for  200  years,  searching  for  some  one  to  take  the 
burden  of  the  contract  oft'  his  shoulders.  With  diabolical  patience 
he  awaits  some  terriljle  crisis  in  the  lives  of  his  intended  substi- 
tutes, and  then,  appearing  mysteriously  before  them,  proves  that 
he  can  relieve  them  upon  certain  conditions.  What  these  con- 
ditions are  is  never  distinctly  told ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  so  ter- 
rible that,  even  under  the  most  harrowing  circumstances,  they 
are  rejected  again  and  again.  The  Wanderer's  approach  is 
heralded  by  unvarying  mysterious  accompaniments,  and  his 
presence  recognized  by  his  glowing  eyes  burning  like  live  coals  in 
the  dark.  The  death-bed  of  a  miser,  a  mad-house,  a  fearful 
storm,  the  subterranean  passages  of  a  monastery,  a  popular 
tumult,  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  the  conflagration  of 
a  prison,  are  suitable  scenes  for  these  great  temptations. 
Melmoth  brings  the  influences  of  terror,  famine,  despair,  parental 
affection,  and  love  to  bear  upon  his  victims. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all  the  various  en- 
trancing narratives  which  are  thrown  together  with  little  or  no 
construction  into  this  extraordinary  production.  In  books  of 
this  period  the  peculiar  mental  tortures  which  attended  incarce- 
ration in  a  Spanish  convent  are  usually  neglected  for  physical 
horrors ;  but  Maturin  deals  as  terribly  and  far  more  delicately 
with  daily  conventual  life.  lie  is  not  led  into  those  puerilities 
into  which  prejudice  and  ignorance  have  led  his  contemporaries. 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  that  no  one  could  read  the  murder 
scene  in  Macljeth  at  midnight  witliout  a  feeling  of  fear.  Though 
no  other  comparison  is  suggested,  it  may  be  as  truly  said  of 
Melmoth  that  several  scenes  in  it  will  produce  the  same  effect  at 
any  hour.  The  history  of  the  Wanderer  has  been  continued  by 
Balzac  in  Melmoth  r&concilie  a  I'efflise,  which  relates  how  he 
manages  to  rid  himself  of  his  curse. 

Maturin's  other  works  are  interesting  chiefly  because  they  were 
written  by  the  author  of  Melmoth.  In  Women  he  deserted  his 
usual  style,  and  attempted  elaborate  characterization  and  social 
satire  with  some  success.  Dublin  Dissenting  society  is  minutely 
described,  and  the  characters  possess  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
alive.  This  novel  was  favourably  noticed  by  Walter  Scott  in  the 
Edinburgh  Revietc. 

Maturin  was  also  a  popular  and  eloquent  preacher,  though  he 
has  been  criticized  on  the  ground  of  unorthodoxy.  Charges  of 
immorality,  too,  have  been  preferred  against  several  of  bis  works  ; 
but  the  dictum  of  Balzac  must  not  be  forgotten  : — "  Le  reproche 
d'immoralit^,  qui  n'a  jamais  failli  a  I'^crivain  courageu.x,  est 
d'ailleurs  le  dernier  qui  reste  a  faire  quand  on  n'a  plus  rien  a 
dire  si  un  poete."  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  shows 
some  taste  for  quaint  or  forbidden  subjects.  Dion  Boucicault, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Dublin,  once  publicly  congratulated 
his  countrymen  on  their  eminent  playwrights  —Goldsmith, 
Sheridan,  and  Maturin.  A  son  of  the  author  was  horrified  to 
hear  his  name  connected  with  the  stage,  and  piously  destroyed 
all  the  unpublished  MSS.  and  letters  of  his  once  eminent  father, 
the  author  of  Melmoth  the  Wanderer. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

IF  the  deep  artistic  sensibility  which  distinguishes  every  phase 
of  Mile.  Giulia  liavogli's  Orfeo  pervaded  the  general  repre- 
sentation of  Qluck's  supremely  beautiful  opera,  a  triumph,  indeed, 
would  be  achieved.  In  her  interpretation  of  the  character  we 
must  emphatically  repeat  what  has  formerly  been  said  ;  the 
young  singer  approaches  to  greatness  in  her  realization  of  the 
spirit  of  the  music.  The  score  is  so  well  within  her  means  that, 
if  during  the  performance  one  ever  thinks  of  her  mere  technical 


ability  and  natural  gifts,  it  is  to  observe  that  they  are  not  really 
tested.  Her  delivery  of  the  descending  chromatic  scale  in  the 
cadence  to  the  solo,  "  Che  disce  ?  ch'  ascoltai,"  proves  that  Mile. 
Kavogli  can  sing  brilliantly  if  brilliance  be  needed  ;  but  the  ex- 
pression of  fervid  emotion  is  what  Orfeo  chiefly  needs,  and  in 
this,  an  infinitely  rarer  art  than  that  of  fluent  vocalization,  the 
singer  shines.  It  is  a  tradition  of  Orfeo  to  give  different  signifi- 
cance of  sentiment  to  each  of  the  three  repetitions  of  the  ex- 
quisite "  Che  faro,"  and  Mile.  Ravogli's  utterance  is  here  at  her 
best.  To  examine  this  in  detail  would  be,  in  truth,  to  tell  the 
story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  so  rich  in  meaning,  in  pathos, 
passion,  and  despair  is  her  delivery  of  this  immortal  strain. 
Mile.  Sofia  Ravogli  struck  us  as  being  a  better  singer  and  a  better 
actress  than  when  she  was  seen  as  Eurydice  in  the  autumn,  and 
Mile.  Bauermeister  makes  a  perfectly  competent  L'  Amore. 

In  speaking  above  of  the  general  representation  we  were  re- 
ferring to  the  spectacular  display,  and  here  the  manager  has  rather 
over-mounted  the  work,  while  his  ballets  are  absurdly  bad.  The 
conventional  exercises  of  the  ordinary  premiere,  danseuse  are 
ludicrously  and  irritatingly  out  of  place,  and  the  ballet-girls, 
lacking  grace  where  grace  is  the  chief  and  indispensable  re- 
quisite, merely  do  what  is  possible  to  vulgarize  the  scene.  Nor 
is  the  Gate  of  Hell  as  terrible  as  it  might  be  made  ;  the  ballet 
are  again  thrust  forward  to  do  work  for  which  they  are 
incompetent.  The  designer  of  the  Brocken  Scene  in  Mr. 
Irving's  production  of  Faust  at  the  Lyceum  was  far  nearer  the 
mark,  and  would  indeed,  with  the  matei-ials  at  command,  have 
made  the  scene  impressive.  The  idea  conveyed  at  Covent 
Garden  is  of  the  too  hasty  and  ill-rehearsed  carrying  out  of 
an  unimaginative  scheme.  These  ballets  sadly  want  reforming, 
and  the  premiire  danseuse,  who  stands  on  one  leg  and  walks 
about  on  her  toes,  should  be  finally  suppressed  in  the  interests  of 
the  art  of  dancing.  Always  absurd,  she  is  a  specially  impertinent 
intrusion  in  such  a  work  as  this. 

In  Miss  Eames,  who  made  her  first  appearance  in  England  as 
Margherita,  audiences  will  recognize  a  very  accomplished  vocalist, 
with  a  beautiful  voice,  and,  what  is  more,  a  true  artist.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  Miss  Eames  to  be  otherwise  than  graceful 
and  refined ;  and  if  there  is  some  slight  deficiency  of  power  in 
lier  voice,  the  lady  is  young,  and  her  strength  is  likely  to  increase, 
for  her  method  is  admirable.  When  the  voice  is  truly  pro- 
duced, as  hers  is,  it  acquires  volume,  whereas  false  production 
speedily  wears  it  out.  Her  intonation  is  unfailingly  accurate ; 
even  a  tenor  who  sfcrayed  from  the  key  at  frequent  intervals, 
as  was  the  case  with  Signer  Perotti,  did .  not  for  a  moment 
alfect  her.  There  could  not  well  be  a  better  test  for  a 
prima  donna  than  the  part  of  Margherita,  which  demands 
botli  brilliance  and  simplicity  of  vocalization — the  Jewel  Song 
and  the  King  of  Thule  ballad— passion  in  the  Garden  Scene, 
and  infinite  pathos  in  the  last  act ;  but  in  every  part  of  the 
character  Miss  Eames  showed  a  happy  union  of  natural  gifts 
and  artistic  cultivation — we  were  about  to  add,  and  intelligent 
appreciation,  but,  perhaps,  this  must  be  rated  among  the  gifts 
of  nature.  Except  by  M.  Maurel  as  Mefistofele,  Miss  Eames 
was  not  well  supported.  The  French  baritone  in  his  grey  attire — 
gives  all  possible  distinction  and  force  to  this  part,  one  of  several 
in  which  he  is  the  natural  successor  of  M.  Faure  ;  but  Signer 
Perotti  has  only  his  voice  to  recommend  him,  and  that  he  cannot 
implicitly  depend  upon,  and  Mile.  Guercia,  the  Siebel,  has  no 
aptitude  for  her  profession  beyond  mediocrity  as  a  vocalist.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  Miss  Eames  and  Mile.  Guercia  on  the  stage 
together — an  artist,  and  a  young  lady  in  boy's  clothes  with  no 
apparent  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  art. 

With  Mile.  Ravogli's  Carmen  we  must  confess  ourselves  dis- 
appointed. The  music  was  well  enough  sung,  the  stage  business 
all  duly  performed,  but  there  seemed  a  want  of  life,  of  spirit,  to 
animate  the  representation.  The  study  was  too  timid.  Carmen 
should  be  first  of  all  voluptuous  and  impulsive ;  the  air  of  pro- 
priety which  is  found  in  Mile.  Ravogli  does  not  at  all  suggest  the 
true  Carmen.  The  dance  in  the  tavern  scene  could  not  have  had 
the  effect  of  charming  Don  Jose  if  he  possessed  an  appreciation 
of  grace.  It  is  strange — for  grace  is  so  notable  a  feature  in  Mile. 
Ravogli's  Orfeo — but  certainly  she  has  a  very  crude  idea  of 
dancing.  We  suspect  that  the  character  of  Carmen  does  not 
really  appeal  to  her.  Mile.  Sofia  Ravogli  was  an  accurate 
Michaela,  but  also  an  uninteresting  one ;  and  of  the  new  tenor, 
M.  Lubert,  from  the  Op^ra  Comique,  he  is  very  much  as  other 
French  tenors  are.  That  he  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  class 
must,  however,  be  admitted.  Mr.  Celli's  Escamillo  was  not  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  and,  indeed,  the 
performance  struck  us  as,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  flat  and  un- 
profitable. The  orchestra  and  chorus  are  this  season  of  average 
merit,  and  the  average  is  a  satisfactory  one.  Signer  Mancinelli 
is  the  chief  conductor,  and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  a  most 
efficient  one. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE  BIRDS. 

WE  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  has 
departed  from  its  usual  practice  of  awarding  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Society  for  services  rendered  to  itself— that  is,  to  its 
menagerie— and  has  this  year  awarded  it  for  successful  exertions 
to  preserve  a  bird  that  would  otherwise  have  joined  the  ranks  of 
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those  that  were,  but  are  uot.  The  medallists  are  Mrs.  Edmondston, 
of  Buness  House,  Unst,  and  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  of  Melby,  Mainland, 
both  in  the  Shetland  Islands ;  and  the  bird  they,  or  rather  their 
predecessors,  have  saved  is  the  Bonxie,  or  Great  Skua  Gull  {Sterco- 
rarius  catarrhactes) .  The  decision  is  a  very  important  one,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  particular  bird,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  involved.  If  a  powerful  body  like  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  comprises  among  its  Fellows  men  of  all  classes,  tastes,  and 
pursuits,  will  only  organize  and  direct  a  movement  to  arrest  the 
daily  destruction  of  our  native  species  of  all  kinds  that  is  now 
going  forward  with  amazing  rapidity,  there  is  no  saying  what 
amount  of  good  may  not  be  effected.  And  it  is  high  time  that 
public  opinion  should  be  awakened.  State  interference  has  pro- 
bably gone  as  far  as  it  will  ever  go  in  enacting  the  AVild  Birds 
Preservation  Bill,  and  private  enterprise  must  now  carry  on  the 
work. 

The  Great  Skua  is  a  migratory  bird,  coming  to  the  British 
Islands  in  April,  and  leaving  them  again  in  July.  It  never  had 
but  three  breedijig-stations,  so  far  as  we  know,  and  all  three  in 
Shetland— namely,  Roeness  Hill  on  Mainland,  Foula,  and  Unst. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  conspicuous  bird — in  outward  ap- 
pearance something  between  a  gull  and  an  eagle — inhabiting 
lonely  and  distant  islands,  with  a  long-standing  reputation  for 
rarity,  would  offer  irresistible  attractions  to  the  sportsman  and 
the  naturalist  (so-called),  while  the  eggs  would  be  eagerly  sought 
after  by  collectors.  The  consequences  may  be  readily  imagined. 
On  Mainland  the  bird  has  become  all  but  extinct,  thanks  to  such 
enterprises  as  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson  has  chronicled  in  his  British 
■Oology.    Writing  in  1833  he  says: — 

This  remote  and  solitary  place  [Roeness  Hill]  had  heen  the  undisturbed 
resort  of  numbers,  uiitil  visited  the  year  previous  to  our  being  there  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Dunn,  a  birdstuffer  of  Hull,  who,  devoid  of  the  feelings 
of  a  naturalist,  or  admiration  of  the  birds  themselves,  or  decent  regard  tor 
those  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  people  by  whom  he  was  entertained,  and 
upon  whose  property  he  was  allowed  unrestricted  liberty  to  roam,  took  up 
tis  residence  at  the  spot,  in  order,  the  more  eti'ectually,  to  destroy  those 
■birds  which  are  considered  by  the  people  as  their  friends,  and  the  pro- 
tectors of  their  flocks  against  the  eagles.  In  this  he  found  no  difficulty, 
and  succeeded  in  almost  extirpating  them,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
remaining  the  following  year.  .  . 

It  is  considered  hy  the  inhabitants  as  the  protector  of  their  flocks,  and 
with  good  reason,  and  is  by  them  protected  in  return.  No  eagle  would 
with  impunily  ajjproach  the  dwelling-place  of  a  bird  possessed  of  such 
courage  and  intrepidity. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dunn  to  mention  that  he 
.himself  lays  the  blame  of  this  wholesale  destruction  on 
"  several  parties  from  the  south,  and  the  officers  of  a  revenue 
cutter  stationed  in  Rona's  Voe  for  two  or  three  months." 
The  precise  share  borne  by  each  of  these  several  mis- 
floers  in  the  deed  need  not  be  inquired  into ;  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  the  birds  have  ceased  to  frequent  their  old  haunt ; 
for  it  is  now  known  "  that,  if  once  a  colony  inhabiting  a 
certain  situation  is  extirpated,  by  a  law  of  instinct  very  general 
and  very  imperative,  it  will  never  again  be  tenanted  by  the  same 
species,  although  it  may  be  numerous  at  no  great  distance." 
Fortunately,  however.  Dr.  Laurence  Edmondston,  the  proprietor 
of  the  locality  in  Unst  where  the  birds  breed,  determined  to  pre- 
serve them  strictly.  When  he  began  his  labours  they  had  been 
reduced  to  three  pairs,  and  accident  subsequently  reduced  them 
"to  a  single  pair.  The  measures  taken  by  him,  however,  were  so 
effectual  that  the  numbers  steadily  increased  during  his  lifetime 
to  as  many  as  thirty  pair  ;  and  his  wise  and  humane  policy  having 
been  continued  by  his  successors,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  fearing  their  extinction,  though  they  are  now  again  somewhat 
diminished.  Shortly  after  this  time  Dr.  Scott,  father  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  received  the  medal,  had  become  possessed  of 
the  island  of  Foula,  and  established,  apparently  independently, 
similar  regulations,  with  the  result  that  the  Skua  now  breeds 
there  unmolested,  and  is  fairly  x^lentiful.  The  following  story— 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can  vouch — aptly  illustrates  the 
•vigorous  way  in  which  the  Doctor— who  had  been,  we  believe,  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy— supported  his  retainers  in  their  efforts  to 
carry  out  his  instructions  in  defence  of  their  feathered  friends. 
A  stranger  carrying  a  carpet-bag  made  his  appearance  at  Foula. 
Whether  the  bag  contained  his  personal  effects,  or  was  intended 
to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  skins  and  eggs  of  slain  Skuas,  we  know 
not ;  but  the  islanders  took  it  away  from  the  visitor,  and,  besides, 
gave  him  a  reception  the  reverse  of  hospitable.  On  his  way  home 
he  met  a  gentleman  on  board  the  steamer,  to  whom  he  told  the 
story  of  his  woes,  little  dreaming  that  it  was  Dr.  Scott  in  person. 
The  Doctor  heard  him  out,  and  then  burst  forth,  in  language 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  his  naval  experiences  : — "  Sir,  I  gave 
ten  shillings  to  the  man  who  took  your  bag ;  I  gave  a  pound  to 
the  man  who  knocked  you  down  ;  and,  by  the  living  God,  I'd 
have  given  twenty  pounds  to  the  man  who  flungr  you  over  the 
cliff-!" 

The  tale  we  have  told  points  its  own  moral.  A  species  with  a 
limited  range  is  bound  to  perish,  if  it  be  not  carefully  guarded 
and  secured  against  molestation  when  breeding.  The  extinction 
of  the  Dodo  and  the  Solitaire,  of  the  Great  Auk,  of  the  Northern 
Manatee,  and,  in  our  own  day,  of  the  American  Bison  (as  a  wild 
species),  are  cases  in  point  which  are  so  well  known  that  we  need 
not  do  more  than  allude  to  them.  And  in  our  country  the  species 
■which  are  either  extinct,  or  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  are  too 
numerous  to  particularize  in  this  place.  We  do  not  mean  that 
naturalists  are  everywhere  to  be  warned  off"  the  ground,  and  egg- 
collectors  to  be  universally  proscribed.    We  are  glad,  indeed,  to 


learn  that  a  late  monstrous  proposition,  called  "  An  Oological 
Expedition  to  the  Land  of  the  Great  Auk,"  the  promoters  of 
which  held  out  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  "  haul  of  at  least  20,000 
eggs,"  has  been  abandoned.  The  mischi(>f  it  would  have  done 
would  have  been  enormous,  while  in  the  way  of  real  treasures 
it  would  probably  have  brought  home  as  little  as  another  expe- 
dition, also  abandoned,  which  contemplated  the  raising  of  the 
French  men-of-war  sunk  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  The  col- 
lection of  birds  and  their  eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  if  properly 
pursued,  does  good,  for  those  who  live  by  it  know  full  well 
that  extirpation  means  the  loss  of  a  hand.'^ome  percentage. 
The  Golden  Eagle  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  fact  that  the  keepers  on  the  grounds  where 
it  breeds  know  the  value  of  its  eggs,  and  take  care  that  it 
shall  not  be  unduly  molested.  But  what  will  happen  should  a 
certain  "  Access  to  Mountains  "  Bill  become  law  ?  and  the  haunts 
of  such  a  bird  be  thrown  open  to  every  'Arry  who  can  carry  a. 
gun,  or  bribe  a  gilly  to  show  him  the  way  to  the  breeding-ground  ? 
Nor  are  species  with  a  wide  range  faring  much  better  with  us. 
Take  for  instance  the  White  or  Barn  Owl.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  to  make  its  skin  into  fans  and  screens,  a  whole  bird 
being  required  for  each  article  ;  nay  more,  we  have  been  told  that 
not  long  since  one  was  seen  on  the  top  of  a  bonnet.  The  fair 
wearer  was  probably  anxious  to  claim  affinity  with  Pallas  Athene 
at  least  in  her  emblem.,  if  her  other  attributes  could  not  be  attained. 
What  is  the  consequence  of  this  redaction  in  the  numbers  of  the 
owl,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  sparrow-hawk  and  the  kestrel  ?  A 
proportionate  increase  in  the  numbers  of  rats  and  mice ;  an 
increase  which  will  get  larger  and  larger,  so  long  as  the  inter- 
ference of  man  with  the  natural  laws  that  govern  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  permitted  to  continue.  This  is  not  a  question  of  sen- 
timentality, but  of  common  sense.  By  way  of  illustration  we 
may  point  to  New  Zealand,  where  the  indigenous  fauna  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  stoats  and  ferrets  turned  out  by  the 
colonists,  with  the  object  of  keeping  down  the  rabbits  they  have 
themselves  introduced.  In  England,  however,  a  less  difficult 
problem  has  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  happily  not  too  late  to  urge 
upon  owners  of  property  to  preserve  birds  which  minister  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  all  as  rigorously  as  those  which  they 
themselves  find  a  pleasure  in  killing.  In  these  days  of  combina- 
tion it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  organize  a  Birds'  Protection 
Union, 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Spanish  Government  is  once  more  attempting  to  fund 
part  of  its  floating  debt.  This  has  become  indispensably 
necessary,  as  the  floating  debt  is  quite  unmanageable,  and  besides 
the  Government  needs  in  some  way  or  other  to  get  further  accom- 
modation. It  is  not  quite  nine  years  since  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment made  the  existing  compromise  with  its  creditors.  It  then 
cleared  off'  all  the  existing  ffoating  debt,  and  it  solemnly 
promised  that,  in  the  future,  the  expenditure  should  be  kept 
within  the  revenue ;  but  the  promise  has  never  been  ful- 
filled. Every  year  since  there  has  been  a  large  deficit.  Thus, 
during  the  five  years  ended  with  June  last,  the  deficits 
amounted  to  496  millions  of  pesetas  (the  peseta,  we  may  add,  is 
equal  to  a  franc).  In  other  words,  tbe  aggregate  deficits  of  the 
five  years  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  20  millions  ster- 
ling. During  the  current  financial  year,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  a  deficit  of  about  62  millions  of  pesetas,  or,  say,  roughly, 
2^!  millions  sterling.  The  deficit  usually  exceeds  the  estimate  ;  but, 
if  we  assume  the  estimate  to  be  right,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
for  the  six  years  ending  with  June  next,  there  will  have 
been  aggregate  deficits  of  about  22S  millions  sterling,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  3;f  millions  sterling  per  annum.  How  very  serious 
a  matter  this  is  will  be  understood  when  we  add  that  the  expen- 
diture does  not  greatly  exceed  32  millions  sterling.  Roughly, 
therefore,  the  deficit  does  not  fall  very  much  .short  of  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  expenditure ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  differently,  for  the 
six  years  ending  with  June  next  the  revenue  has  not  greatly 
exceeded  seven-eighths  of  the  expenditure.  The  difficulties  of  the 
Spanish  Government  are  due  largely  to  its  political  embarrass- 
ments. It  has  to  keep  up  an  excessively  large  army,  because  of 
the  Carlists  in  the  North  and  the  Republicans  in  the  South.  It 
is  engaged,  too,  in  larger  outlay  upon  public  works  than  it  can 
afford.  And  its  fiscal  system  is  utterly  bad,  the  worst  perhaps  in 
Europe,  always  excepting  the  Turkish.  The  taxes  are  greatly  in 
arrear.  The  service  itself  is  larger  than  the  country  requires,  and 
there  is  much  corruption.  The  Government  has  been  able  to  tide 
over  its  difficulties  so  far  only  by  using  the  Bank  of  Spain.  It  has 
borrowed  all  that  it  could  obtain  in  London  and  Paris,  and  when 
foreigners  would  not  lend  to  it  more  freely,  it  compelled  the  Bank 
of  Spain  to  make  it  advances.  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  the  right 
to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  30  millions  sterling,  and  at  the 
present  time  that  limit  is  reached  within  a  few  thousand  pounds. 
The  mercantile  and  the  agricultural  classes  complain  that  they 
cannot  obtain  accommodation  from  the  Bank  because  its  resources 
are  exhausted  by  the  Government.  Industry,  therefore,  is  lan- 
guishing for  the  want  of  proper  banking  accommodation,  through 
the  unwise  competition  of  the  Government.  The  proper  course 
obviously  would  be  to  improve  the  fiscal  administration,  to  enforce 
economy  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  to  encourage  trade  by  adopt- 
ing a  more  liberal  Customs  policy.    But  the  Government  is  afraid 
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to  reduce  tlie  army.  It  will  not  venture  to  discliarge  any  of  its 
civil  employes,  or  to  enforce  lionesty  and  efficiency  in  its  service. 
And  it  is  wedded  to  a  Protectionist  policy  wliicli  is  almost  pro- 
hibitive. For  the  present,  therefore,  it  contents  itself  with  an 
attempt  to  fund  part  of  its  floating  debt.  Apparently  it  is  not 
hoped  that  the  public  will  subscribe  very  largely  to  the 
new  loan ;  for  it  is  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  authorize  the 
Bank  of  Spain  to  issue  more  notes,  on  condition,  however,  that 
the  Bank  lends  to  the  Government,  free  of  interest,  1 50  millions 
of  pesetas,  or  6  millions  sterling.  The  proposals  have  not  yet 
heen  made  to  the  Cortes,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  new  loan 
of  6  millions  sterling,  from  the  Bank  to  the  Government,  is  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  existing  advances  which  have  been  obtained. 
But  apparently  the  Government  fears  that  it  will  have  to  con- 
tinue the  present  loans,  and  it  makes  provision  for  a  further  loan 
of  6  millions  sterling,  should  the  public  not  subscribe.  Assuming 
that  these  proposals  are  accepted,  that  the  Bank  gets  power  to 
increase  its  note  issue,  and  that  it  takes  up  whatever  portion  of 
the  new  loan  the  public  will  not  apply  for,  the  Government  will 
be  relieved  of  its  immediate  difliculties.  But  it  is  evident  that, 
unless  there  is  a  complete  change  of  policy,  there  must  be  disaster 
before  long,  for  Spain  cannot  afford  to  go  on  adding  very  long  to 
its  debt  3  f  millions  sterling  every  year.  The  debt  charge  already 
considerably  exceeds  one-third  of  the  total  revenue,  and  if  it  is  to 
grow  at  this  rate  in  the  future,  it  will  soon  become  too  heavy  for 
the  people. 

The  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  National  Debt  has  been 
followed  by  a  decided  fall  in  the  value  of  money.  In  the  outside 
market  the  rate  of  discount  is  only  about  2  per  cent.,  and  short 
loans  have  been  made  at  from  i  to  li  per  cent.  The  Du-ectors 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  however,  have  wisely  decided  not  to 
make  any  change  in  their  rate.  Distrust  still  continues;  there  is 
an  iineasy  feeling  respecting  Paris  and  Berlin ;  the  Argentine 
crisis  alarms  many  persons ;  and  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is  not  sufficient.  IJesides,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that 
about  the  end  of  this  month  the  internal  coin  circulation  will 
begin  to  expand,  and  next  month  there  will  be  the  usual  with- 
drawals of  gold  for  Scotland. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Thursday  to  44^  d.  per  oz.  The 
Indian  demand  is  very  small,  and,  in  spite  of  the  purchases  by 
the  American  Treasury,  the  production  is  so  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  consumption  that  the  stock  is  const.antly  accumulating  in 
the  United  States.  Speculation  thus  is  defeated,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  efforts  of  operators,  the  price  tends  downward. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Keturns  for  March  are  more  satisfactory 
than  w-as  expected.  The  value  of  the  imports,  it  is  true,  shows  a 
decrease  compared  with  the  corresponding  montli  of  last  year  of 
887,000/.,  or  nearly  2|  percent.  For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
the  decrease  amounts  to  about  2^  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures,  however,  for 
the  montli  of  March  shows  an  increase  of  over  a  million  and  a  half, 
or  nearly  8  per  cent.  For  tlie  three  months  it  is  true  that  there 
is  a  falling  off  of  2,366,000/.,  or  over  5I  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  in  the  month  of  March  in  this  year  we  had 
the  Easter  holidays  ;  while  Easter  last  year  fell  in  April ;  and, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  last  year  the  Liverpool  dock  strike  occurred 
in  March.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  make  a  satisfactory  com- 
parison, either  between  March  this  year  and  last  year,  or  between 
the  three  months  in  the  two  years.  All  that  can  safely  be  said 
is  that,  although  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed  has  no 
doubt  adversely  affected  trade,  the  falling  off  is  not  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

On  Wednesday  the  Argentine  Government  issued  a  decree 
suspending  for  three  months  the  payment  of  deposits  by  the 
National  and  Provincial  Banks,  guaranteeing,  however,  their 
ultimate  payment,  and  announcing  that  at  the  meeting  of  Con- 
gress a  Bill  will  be  introduced  for  amalgamating  the  two 
banks.  The  measure  has  been  more  favourably  received  at 
home  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  President 
and  Finance  Minister  have  been  congratulated  by  the  members 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  by  large  numbers  of  merchants. 
Everybody  knew  that  the  two  banks  were  insolvent,  and  appa- 
rently it  is  regarded  as  a  relief  that  this  should  be  publicly  an- 
nounced. Besides,  the  promise  to  amalgamate  the  two  banks 
is  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  towards  a  satisfactory  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  banking  system  of  the  Republic.  Hitherto,  every 
province  had  its  own  State  bank,  which  it  used  for  political 
corruption  and  for  the  accommodation  of  its  own  members.  The 
getting  rid  of  all  these  mismanaged  and  corrupting  institutions 
and  the  substitution  for  them  of  one  great  bank  managed  in 
Buenos  Ayres  will  decidedly  be  an  improvement,  always  provided 
that  European  capital  is  adequately  represented  on  the  Board  of 
the  new  bank.  The  Argentines  themselves  obviously  have  not 
the  necessary  banking  training.  Here  in  London  the  decree 
caused  a  sharp  fall  m  all  Argentine  securities,  and  this  is  not 
surprising,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  reception  at  home  ;  for 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  refusal  to  pay  deposits  may  not 
place  the  depositors  in  such  a  difficult  position  that  political 
disturbance  may  be  the  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  decided  rise  during  the 
week  in  American  railroad  securities.  Here  in  Loudon  there  is 
no  speculation,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  soon;  but  the  great 
operators  in  New  York  appear  to  be  very  confident.  Money  is 
abundant  and  cheap  for  the  time  being,  the  great  railway  mag- 
nates are  getting  control  of  new  lines,  the  crops  promise  well,  and 
they  seem,  therefore,  to  think  that  they  can  raise  prices  as  they 


please.  Home  railway  stocks  have  been  neglected,  and  there  is 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  regarding  Continental  affairs.  Politics 
do  not  look  as  satisfactory  as  they  did  recently ;  many  of  the 
banks  in  Paris  are  believed  to  be  embarrassed,  and  there  is  known 
to  be  much  unsound  business  in  Berlin.  There  has,  therefore, 
been  some  revival  of  alarmist  rumours  during  the  week. 

The  Fortnightly  Settlement,  which  began  on  Wednesday- 
morning,  .shows  that  speculation  is  as  stagnant  as  ever.  It  is 
true  the  speculators  who  have  oversold  Plome  railway  stocks 
seem  to  have  been  buying  back ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
account  open  for  the  rise  in  foreign  and  American  securities  is  as 
small  as  ever,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  speculativi^ 
selling  of  South  American  securities,  especially  Argentine. 


The  suspension  of  the  payment  of  deposits  by  the  Provincial 
and  National  Banks  and  the  default  of  other  provinces  have 
caused  a  further  fall  in  all  Argentine  securities,  although  the 
decree  of  suspension  has  been  welcomed  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munity in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  there  has  been  a  sharp  fall  in  the 
premiLim  on  gold.  Even  the  Argentine  Loan  of  1886,  which, 
according  to  the  arrangement  with  the  London  Committee,  is  to 
receive  its  interest  in  gold,  has  fallen  during  the  week  as  much, 
as  2{ ;  it  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  71^.  The  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents,  the  coupon  of  which  is  payable  in  paper,, 
closed  at  43,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening  of  as  much  as  8.  The  National  Cedulas,  Series  A, 
on  Thursday  closed  at  24^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  2,  and  in  the  B  series  the  fall  was  2^ ;  they 
closed  at  23.  The  Six  per  Cent.  Loan  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  1882,  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  44-47.  The 
reader  will  note  how  wide  the  quotation  is,  evidence  that  the 
jobbers  are  unwilling  to  deal.  Compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  the  fall  was  as  much  as  1 1.  In  the  Provincial  Cedulas, 
series  I,  the  fall  for  the  week  was  I5 — they  closed  on  Thursday 
at  16;  series  J  closed  at  15,  a  fall  of  i^.  We  need  hardly 
point  out  to  our  readers  that  Argentine  securities,  under  existing 
circumstances,  are  not  for  cautious  investors.  If  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  banking  .system  is  carried  out,  and  the  Presidential 
election  is  completed  without  political  disturbance,  as  appears 
probable,  now  that  General  lloca  and  General  Mitre  have  come 
to  an  understanding,  there  will  doubtless  before  long  be  a  re- 
covery ;  but  the  investor  proper  .should  remember  that  such  a 
crisis  as  the  country  is  passing  through  cannot  be  ended  in  a 
few  months.  Naturally  other  South  American  securities  have 
likewise  lost  favour.  The  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of 
1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  86,  a  fall  compared  with, 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  i.  While,  however,  Argentine  secu- 
rities have  been  depreciating  so  heavily,  as  shown  above,  there  has- 
been  a  marked  rise  in  American  railroad  securities.  For  the 
week  the  greatest  advance  was  in  Milwaukee  shares,  which  closed, 
on  Thursday  at  62^,  arise  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  4^.  Atchison  shares  closed  at  30^,  a  rise  for  the 
week  of  2  ;  Norfolk  and  Western  Preference  shares  closed  at  56, 
a  rise  of  I5;  and  Erie  closed  at  20^,  a  rise  of  i.  Most  of  these 
shares,  the  investor  will  bear  in  mind,  are  little  better  than, 
gambling  counters.  They  do  not  pay  dividends,  and  in  some 
cases  the  management  of  the  Companies  recently  has  been  very 
bad.  In  the  better  class  of  American  railroad  securities  there 
has  also  been  a  rise.  Thus  New  York  Central  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  at  105  J,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  | ;  Illinois  shares  closed  at  99,  a  rise  of  i  h ;  and 
Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  114^,  a  rise  of  2.  In  British/ 
railway  stocks  there  has  been  less  movement,  and  the  move- 
ments have  been  diverse.  The  Fortnightly  Settlement  this  week 
showed  that  stocks  were  more  plentiful  than  they  had  been, 
recently,  affording  evidence  that  bear  sales  are  giving  place 
to  bear  purchases  ;  but  there  is  very  little  speculation  any- 
where. Caledonian  Undivided  closed  at  115^,  a  rise  for  the- 
week  of  i  ;  North  British  Preferred  closed  at  69I,  a  rise  of  If  j 
and  the  Deferred  closed  at  43-ij,  a  rise  of  |.  Brighton  A  closed 
pn  Thursday  at  154I,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  but  Great  Eastern  fell  for  the 
week  -J,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  952,  and  North-Eastern. 
Consols  closed  at  i6i|,  a  fall  of  i  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  evening.  In  Rupee-paper  there  was  a  rise  of  i  for 
the  week,  the  Four  per  Cents  closing  on  Thursday  at  74|,  and  the 
Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  at  76|. 


THE  FRENCH  GALLERY. 

THE  exhibition  this  year  at  the  French  Gallery,  120  Pali* 
Mall,  is  above  the  average,  and  contains  some  very  excellent 
specimens.  The  name  of  this  gallery  was  never  less  deserved, 
than  to-day,  when  its  honours  rest  with  South  Germany  and. 
with  Holland,  France  being  represented,  except  in  the  case  of 
one  or  two  deceased  masters,  to  an  unimportant  extent.  The 
picture  of  the  show  is  Professor  Ilolmberg's  "  The  Virtuoso  at 
Home"  (44).  August  Holmberg  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  younger  school  of  genre-painters  in  Munich,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  so  large  an  example  of  his  art  reaches  London. 
Strong  personal  characterization  and  vivid  colour  are  the  re- 
cognized qualities  of  this  painter;  both  are  to  be  found  in  the 
composition  of  an  aged  cardinal,  surrounded  by  his  bric-u^h'ac^ 
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reading  an  old  manuscript.  Tlie  Lead  of  the  figure  is  excellent ;  the 
painting  of  the  various  objects,  especially  of  some  vases  of  opales- 
cent glass,  extraordinary.  Another  Holmberg,  less  important  in 
size,  and  somewhat  less  solid  in  execution,  is  "  In  the  Sacristy  " 
(75),  a  priest  seated  close  to  a  painted  window,  and  reading 
aloud  to  a  cardinal,  whose  aged  face,  thrust  upwards  in  an  odd 
attitude  of  reverie,  is  very  fine. 

Israels  is  strongly  represented  at  the  French  Gallery.  "  The 
Sick  Wife"  (36),  painted  so  long  ago  as  1869,  belongs  to  the 
Dutch  master's  finest  period.  This  sombre  composition  of  a 
woman  lying  in  a  bed  with  dark  green  hangings,  waited  on  by  a 
jiurse,  and  watched  by  a  haggard  fisherman  and  his  little  girl,  is 
full  of  pathos  and  rich  in  tone.  Another  great  Israels,  only  a 
little  less  beautiful,  is  "  Old  and  Worn  Out "  (52),  which,  we 
believe,  though  it  is  not  signed,  was  painted  in  1881.  A  smaller 
and,  -we  think,  still  more  recent  picture  by  the  same  artist  is 
■"  The  Seamstress  "  (25),  a  girl  sewing  at  an  open  window  ;  the 
pearly  colour^of  the  sky  outside  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  true  to 
nature.  Near  this  last  hangs  a  small  landscape  by  J.  Maris, 
"Near  Scheveningen "  (28).  A  delicious  little  Watteau-like 
landscape,  "  Ferry  at  Bougival "  (38),  is  a  familiar  example  of 
the  late  Ferdinand  Ileilbuth.  The  pink  dress  of  the  tiny  figure 
at  the  ferry  gives  a  note  of  gaiety  to  the  cool  and  somewhat 
melancholy  landscape.  In  comparing  this  picture  with  the  purely 
German  work  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  which  surrounds  it, 
we  see  how  much  Heilbuth  gained  in  taste  by  his  long  residence 
in  Paris,  and  yet  how  much  he  retained  of  Teutonic  sentiment. 

Some  fragments  from  celebrated  French  studios  arrest  our 
attention.  Here  is  a  "  Head  of  a  Nun  "  (49),  by  Henner,  snowy 
cap,  moonlight-coloured  flesh,  and  intense  melting  blackness 
everywhere  else — the  old  "  nymphe  au  bois  "  trick  skilfully  re- 
peated in  a  very  di9"erent  class  of  subject.  "  Bouc  et  Chevre  " 
(43)  is  like  a  piece  cut  out  of  some  vast  composition  of  animals  in 
procession,  the  profiles  of  a  black  huge-horned  ram  and  of  a  goat 
placed  side  by  side,  like  William  and  Mary  on  a  tester.  "  Hours 
of  Idleness  "  (4)  is  an  Alfred  Stevens,  which  must  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  that  artist's  career ;  it  shows  us  a  girl,  in  an  old- 
fashioned  costume  of  grey  silk,  reading  on  a  sofa  of  that  peculiar 
toright  sap-green  which  our  own  early  pre-Raphaelites  were  so 
fond  of.  Close  to  it  hang  a  Corot,  "  Le  Pocheur "  (3),  a  noisy 
broad  river  under  a  clay  bank ;  and  a  Diaz  (6),  one  of  his 
favourite  woodland  clearings  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau. 

German  genre  is  well  exemplified  by  "  The  Malcontent  "  (8), 
which  should  interest  English  visitors  as  an  example  of  the  only 
German  painter  who  has  e^  er  been  an  honorary  foreign  member 
of  our  Royal  Academy — Ludwig  Knaus.  It  represents  a  bearded 
labourer  in  the  bar  of  an  inn  drinking  beer,  and  reading  in- 
flammatory socialistic  newspapers  with  evident  gusto.  Joseph 
Munsch,  who  has  been  called  the  Meissonier  of  Munich,  paints 
"  A  Visit  of  Franklin  to  Herschel "  (26)  too  cleanly  and  too 
theatrically.  We  may  compare  with  this  piece  of  historic  genre 
a  picture  by  Hugo  ( Jhmichen,  of  Dresden.  The  Saxon  painter 
has  the  advantage  in  sobriety  and  solidity.  In  an  entirely 
different  school  there  is  something  to  praise  in  the  ambitious 
"Fleurs  de  Sommeil  "  (65)  of  Achille  Cesbron,  an  artist  whose 
name  is  unknown  to  us.  Here  a  pallid,  naked  figure  of  a  maiden, 
■delicately  modelled,  fioats  over  a  field  of  wiiite  and  purple 
poppies  in  a  mist  of  dreamland.  G.  Fabretto  is  evidently  an 
ardent  follower  of  M.  von  Haanen,  whose  style  he  has  closely 
imitated  in  his  clever  composition  of  Venetian  girls  collected  in 
■''A  Work-room"  (82). 

Among  the  landscapes  which  have  not  yet  been  mentioned 
must  be  named  a  very  lar^e  example  of  the  German  Leader, 
Professor  Karl  Heft'ner,  "  On  the  Norfolk  Broads  "  (76).  "  A 
Woodland  Pool"  (54)  is  the  work  of  a  creditable  landscape- 
painter  of  the  Munich  school,  Joseph  Wenglein.  The  Swedish 
^ea-pieces  of  Alfred  Wahlberg,  whose  landscape  shows  less  and 
less  of  the  influence  of  Corot  and  Daubigny,  with  w'hom  he 
worked  when  he  left  Diisseldorf,  are  not  unfamiliar  in  this 
country  ;  we  have  seen  more  attractive  examples  than  No.  37. 
Two  agreeable  Munich  landscapes  are  Nos.  9  and  10,  signed  by 
Anton  Windmaier.     Another   is  Richard  von  Poschinger's 

October  Evening  "  (7)— sheep  returning  to  the  fold.  We  must 
not  omit  to  praise  the  "  Recueillement "  (15)  of  M.  Gustave 
Courtois,  a  pretty  Italian  boy,  with  long  dark  hair,  seated  in 
church  by  a  pale  and  pensive  sister.  Upstairs  will  be  found  a 
■collection  of  twenty-one  outdoor  sketches  of  landscape,  by  Pro- 
fessor Heffher.  These  we  greatly  prefer  to  his  large  studio- 
pictures,  though  even  here  the  artificial  sparkle  and  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  modesty  of  nature  do  much  to  mar  for  us  the 
technical  adroitness  of  this  eminently  "popular"  landscape- 
painter's  work. 


THE  REALITIES  AND  UNREALITIES  OF  SHAM-FIGHTIXG. 

WITH  a  sort  of  grim  humour  a  morning  paper  printed  side  by 
side  the  headings  of  "  Disaster  in  Manipur  "  and  "  Dover  in 
Danger."  We  wonder  if  it  never  occurs  to  the  gentlemen  who  under- 
take to  criticise  the  Easter  manoeuvres,  and  to  enlighten  the  British 
public  as  to  the  strategic  and  tactical  situations  therein  developed, 
that  they  usually  write  in  a  strain  which,  if  it  were  not  so 
funny,  would  be  rather  insulting  to  the  Volunteers.  There  must 
be  something  irresistibly  comic  to  the  amateur  Tommy  Atkins 
when  he  reads  in  his  daily  paper,  as  he  takes  train  to  his  office  on 


Tuesday  morning,  that  on  the  day  before  he  had  placed  "  Dover 
in  Danger "  with  thirty  rounds  of  blank  cartridge,  and  had  in 
the  process  performed  various  acrobatic  feats,  such  as  "  hurling 
himself"  at  various  thorny  objectives.  It  is  true  that  the 
•'  general  ideas "  promulgated  lend  themselves  to  this  kind  of 
penny-  (or  halfpenny)  a-lining.  We  cannot  conceive  why  other- 
wise sane  Deputy- Assistant  Adjutant-Generals  for  Instruction 
should  suddenly  launch  out  into  the  creation  of  tactical  situa- 
tions which,  had  they  been  put  on  paper  by  a  ^'olunteer  subaltern 
at  an  examination  in  that  subject,  would  probably  have  prevented 
him  from  getting  a  (t)  after  his  name  in  the  Army  List.  Whom 
does  this  benefit  ?  If  a  Volunteer  knows  anything  he  sees 
through  the  farce  ;  if  he  knows  nothing  he  learns  wrongly.  Why 
should  elaborate  suppositions,  one  more  impossible  than  another,  be 
heaped  together  in  inconsistent  confusion,  in  order  to  make  believe 
that  an  invader  facing  south  meets  an  invaded  facing  north,  both 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  south  coast  of  this  island  ?  On  the 
face  of  it,  it  would  seem  simpler  and  less  confusing  to  state  that 
an  army  A  with  an  imaginary  base  at  X  will  at  twelve  midday 
attack  an  army  B  with  an  imaginary  base  at  Y,  with  the  further 
artificial  condition  as  to  the  limits  of  ground  available.  We 
should  thus  brush  away  at  the  outset  one  fertile  source  of 
unreality. 

In  a  very  able  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale  defined  the  limits  of  utility  of 
Kriegspiel.  He  pointed  out  that  it  was  in  the  dispositions  pre- 
liminary to  a  battle  that  map-fighting  was  of  value,  and  that 
when  once  troops  are  launched  in  action  the  map  is  not  a  suitable 
means  of  teaching  practical  results.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
the  sham-fight  in  the  field  may  well  begin  when  the  sham- 
fight  on  the  map  would  end.  The  "  cease  fire  "  for  one  is  the 
"  commence  fire  "  for  the  other.  All  the  preliminary  movements 
of  (say)  a  division  are  calculated  on  maps,  so  that  the  divisional 
commander  brings  his  various  units  into  action  at  definite  times 
at  definite  places.  Beyond  the  carrying  out  of  these  movements 
with  discipline  and  precision,  subordinate  officers  (even  of  the 
higher  ranks)  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  (putting  aside  for  the 
moment  screening  troops).  They  have  simply  to  get  their  com- 
mands to  ordered  places  by  ordered  roads  at  ordered  times.  But 
when  once  the  fight  has  begun  everything  is  changed.  The 
general  idea  of  the  attack  may  have  been  properly  precon- 
ceived, and  the  various  battalions,  &c.,  placed  so  as  to  deliver 
that  attack  in  the  proper  directions.  But  the  conduct  of 
it  has  passed  out  of  the  divisional  commander's  hands,  except 
in  a  very  general  way.  And  it  is  here  that  the  war  game  in 
the  field  takes  the  place  of  the  same  exercise  on  the  map.  It 
is  here  that  men  are  tested  in  "  handiness."  Can  a  company  or 
half-company  advance  or  retreat  through  a  few  gaps  in  a  hedge 
under  fire,  and  sort  themselves  rapidly  under  their  section  com- 
manders ?  Can  they  make  the  necessary  changes  of  front  in  ex- 
tended order  to  meet  various  contingencies  without  fuss  or  shout- 
ing ?  Can  they  keep  their  intervals  and  general  alignment  ?  Do 
detached  individuals  behave  with  common  sense,  rapidly  suiting 
their  action  to  the  situation  ?  It  is  these  and  many  similar 
points,  such  as  fire  discipline,  that  have  to  be  tested  at  the  Easter 
manoeuvres,  not  the  question  whether  Dover  is  in  danger,  Ports- 
mouth in  peril,  or  Brighton  beleaguered. 

It  must  be  clear,  then,  that  the  true  value  of  this  kind  of  sham- 
fighting  is  the  testing  of  the  capability  of  the  commanders  of 
battalions,  companies,  and  sections,  and  of  the  success  with  which 
they  have  trained  their  men.  This  is  the  one  approach  to  reality 
which  we  can  obtain.  But  unfortunately  it  is  marred  by  an  im- 
portant unreality — namely,  the  absence  of  bullets.  We  cannot 
gauge  the  excellence  of  troops  under  fire  without  their  being 
under  fire.  Tiie  question  as  to  whether  Tommy  Atkins's  comrade 
being  shot  down  makes  T.  A.  savage,  determined,  or  frightened  is 
of  vital  importance.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  means  of  making 
a  practical  experiment  in  a  civilized  country,  at  least  not  usually. 
It  is  not  the  privilege  of  the  ordinary  Volunteer  to  come  to  blows, 
and  bullets  don't  fly  about.  Some  substitute  for  bullets  must, 
therefore,  be  found.  That  substitute  is  umpires.  This  may  seem  a 
low  view  to  take  of  umpires'  duties,  but  a  little  consideration  will 
show  not  only  that  they  are  difficult  to  fulfil,  but  that  they  require 
considerable  knowledge  (more  than  umpires  usually  possess)  even 
to  understand.  Estimates  have  to  be  made  of  the  relative  posi- 
tions, numbers,  fire  discipline,  &c.  of  the  opposing  units.  Obser- 
vations have  to  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  range  ordered  is 
correct,  and  whether  sights  have  been  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  that  order.  And  then,  when  this  has  been  done  carefully 
and  without  hurry,  the  relative  losses  of  each  section,  half-com- 
pany, or  company,  should  be  estimated,  and  the  corresponding 
number  of  men  ordered  to  fall  out  as  casualties. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  process  would  take  time,  and  would 
also  entail  a  large  body  of  trained  umpires.  It  would  do  both, 
and  in  both  ways  it  would  be  an  advantage.  The  present  sham- 
fight  is  nowhere  so  glaringly  unreal  as  in  the  speed  with  which 
an  attack  is  carried  out.  Whether  we  calculate  the  time  occupied 
by  any  similar  incidents  in  modern  battle,  or  whether  we  accept 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  as  only  half  true,  this  fact  is 
evident.  In  actual  war  men  have  not  to  be  reminded  (a  la 
Times  Correspondent  at  Portsmouth)  that  they  have  to  seek 
cover ;  they  have  sometimes  to  be  prodded  out  of  it.  The  ad- 
vancing attack  is  slow  and  trying,  full  of  ghastly  and  enervating 
incidents.  There  is  frequently,  even  with  the  best  troops,  a 
wavering  crisis,  only  overcome  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
in  the  firing  line.    Officers  fall,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  men 
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in  numbers,  and  a  rt'-arrangement  of  command  has  to  take  place. 
To  criticize  an  imitation  attack,  unless  most  of  these  features  of 
the  reality  are  imitated,  is  to  waste  words,  especially  when  that 
criticism  deals  with  a  crowded  firing  line.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  opinion  of  a  critic  who  so  far  fails  to  imderstand  what  has 
happened  under  his  nose  as  to  complain  of  this  ?  If  umpires  do 
not  put  men  out  of  action,  and  if  generals  (not  being  Volunteers) 
order  reinforcements  to  go  up,  but  one  result  will  follow — there 
will  be  just  three  times  as  many  men  in  the  firing  line  as  there 
should  be.  No  company  officer  will  be  fool  enough  to  fall  out 
casualties  on  his  own  account.  It  is  not  his  business,  and  besides 
it  would  confuse  his  company. 

But  it  is  the  umpires'  business  to  confuse  companies.  It  is 
their  duty  to  say,  "  You  have  lost  six  or  seven  men  ;  order  them 
to  fall  out."  And  so,  as  the  attack  proceeds,  the  field  of  sham 
battle  becomes  dotted  with  so-called  wounded  men,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  officers,  while  those  in  rear  take  their 
places  and  commands  as  there  is  room  for  them.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  can  a  commencement  be  made  to  test  whether  the  Volunteer 
force  have  learnt  how  to  attack.  There  is,  however,  something 
gloriously  impertinent  in  these  professional  criticisms.  They 
proceed  on  assumptions  which  they  must  know  to  be  absolutely 
unreal.  The  most  enthusiastic  champion  of  Volunteers  never  pre- 
tended that  they  have  mastered  the  vast  complications  of  modern 
troop-leading — that  is  noteventheirclaim.  There  are  some  amongst 
them  who  have  made  military  subjects  a  close  study  ;  there  are 
others  who  are  ignorant  and  apathetic.  But,  however  these 
things  may  be  (and  they  have  their  counterpart  in  the  regular 
army),  they  do  form  a  body  of  men  of  decent  physique.  They 
like  criticism  when  it  is  practical,  and  they  know  quite  enough 
to  see  through  it  when  it  is  unreal.  They  care  for  their  work, 
and  they  pay  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Given  a  short  continuous  train- 
ing, they  would  be  equal  to  meet  considerable  emergencies.  To 
state  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  attack  may  or  may  not  be 
true;  but  to  base  that  statement  on  a  sham-fight  as  at  present 
arranged  by  the  regulars  for  their  benefit,  does  not  savour  of 
practical  knowledge  of  fighting.  Volunteers,  however,  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  I'act  that  Times  Correspondents  some- 
times find  fault  with  the  regular  army  in  even  stronger  terms 
than  those  which  they  employ  towards  the  civilian  force. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THAT  brilliant  and  ever-popular  comedy  of  manners,  T/ie 
Sc/iool  for  Scandal — perhaps  the  most  concisely-written  play 
in  our  language — must  be  acted  as  Sheridan  wrote  it,  with  but 
the  most  trifling  alterations,  when  these  are  absolutely  necessary, 
or  else  it  is  best  left  alone.  First  produced  in  1777,  at  a  time 
when  the  English  stage  was  in  a  fairly  flourishing  condition,  it 
attracted  such  unbounded  admiration  that  every  detail  of  the 
original  performance  has  been  preserved,  thus  supplying  a  well- 
authenticated  precedent  for  all  subsequent  revivals  of  the  play. 
Hitherto  the  curtain  has  always  risen  as  Sheridan  intended  it 
should,  on  a  "  set  scene  "  representing  the  interior  of  Lady  Sneer- 
well's  room,  "  toilette-table,  small  table,  two  armchairs,  and  four 
chairs."  Here  Lady  Sneerwell,  following  the  custom  of  the 
period,  receives  her  intimate  friend.s,  whilst  her  maid  gives  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  headdress,  and  her  "circle  ''  sip  chocolate. 
We  have  the  exact  scene  in  one  of  the  earlier  episodes  in  Hogarth's 
"  Marriage  a  la  Mode."  Under  circumstances  of  this  description, 
the  gossip  in  which  her  ladyship  and  her  familiars  indulge  is 
possible — very  possible,  indeed,  for  in  many  a  modern  London 
boudoir  a  like  amiable  spirit  of  charity  prevails,  and  people's 
reputations  are  destroyed  with  precisely  the  same  feline  dexterity. 
When,  however,  as  at  the  Criterion,  this  maliciously  epigram- 
matic dialogue  is  transferred  from  the  enclosure  of  four  walls  to 
the  crowded  avenues  of  a  fashionable  parade,  it  becomes  highly 
improbable.  Then,  again,  why  omit  the  clever  and  important 
scene  between  Trip  and  "Little  Premium  ".^  Another  innova- 
tion at  Mr.  Wyndham's  theatre  is  the  introduction  in  Lady 
Sneerwell's  drawing-room  of  the  Pavane,  a  dance  which  was 
certainly  no  longer  in  fashion  in  1777.  These  are  mere  details, 
and  would  pass  unobserved  if  the  general  acting  of  the  comedy 
had  been  as  excellent  as  that  of  one  or  two  conspicuous 
members  of  the  company.  Of  the  few  who  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  piece,  none  was  better  than  Mr.  Charles  W^yndham 
himself,  whose  Charles  Surface  is  a  highly-finished  and  well- 
conceived  performance.  It  is  a  pity  that  Charles  Surface  does 
not  appear  until  the  third  act ;  for  the  moment  Mr.  Wyndham 
comes  upon  the  stage,  the  play,  which  has  been  dragging  wo- 
fuUy,  "  livens  up  "  brightly,  and  becomes  immediately  interesting. 
The  performer  of  the  difficult  character  of  Joseph  Surface  looks 
it,  knows  his  lines,  and  even  walks  through  it  fairly  well,  but 
beyond  this  he  is  hopelessly  unconvincing.  Sir  Peter  Teazle  was 
safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Farren.  His  is  by  no  means  the  best 
Sir  Peter  we  have  seen  ;  but  he  i)lays  it  as  it  should  be  played. 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude  makes  an  artistic,  but  finicking,  study  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite ;  and  Mr.  Giddens  is  an  admirable  Careless. 
All  the  other  male  parts  are  indifferently  filled  ;  and  this  in  a 
comedy  in  which  even  Trip  has  been  played  again  and  again  by 
an  actor  of  position  ! 

Mrs.  Bernard  Beere  is  an  actress,  in  parts  which  suit  her,  of 
much  distinction,  and  she  is,  moreover,  a  lady  of  stately  and 
picturesque  appearance.    Therefore  her  Lady  Teazle  was  not 


exactly  a  failure — people  of  so  much  intelligence  as  Mrs.  Bernard 
Beere  rarely  fail — but  it  was  not  a  success.  Sir  Peter's  wife 
comes  fresh  from  the  country,  and  should  bring  with  her  the 
suggestion  at  least  of  the  sweet  odours  of  lavender  and  new- 
mown  hay.  From  the  moment  we  first  see  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere 
as  Lady  Teazle  in  the  Mall,  dressed  and  looking  exactly  like  the 
portraits  of  Mrs.  Yates  as  Zara,  turban  and  all  complete,  we 
feel  that  at  least  some  few  London  seasons  have  passed  since 
first  she  came  to  town,  and  that  her  ladyship  must  almost  have 
forgotten  the  days  when  she  "  played  Pope  Joan  with  the  curate, 
drew  patterns  for  ruffles,  and  read  sermons  to  her  Aunt 
Deborah."  Miss  Mary  Moore  was  duly  sentimental  as  Maria, 
Miss  Fitzroy  has  not  the  finesse  needed  by  Lady  Sneerwell.  She 
misses  her  "points"  terribly — "points"  which  should  be  empha- 
sized by  the  way  in  which  she  even  sips  her  tea,  toys  Avith  hex 
spoon,  and  sets  down  her  cup  and  saucer.  '  Miss  Victor,  usually 
amusing,  is  not  at  all  funny  as  Mrs.  Candour. 

Mr.  Irving  revives  Olivia  at  the  Lyceum  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday  22.  This  delightful  play — one  in  which  Mr,  Irving 
and  Miss  Terry  appear  to  the  utmost  advantage — will  be  given 
the  three  subsequent  evenings,  after  which  it  will  fill  the  pro- 
gramme of  every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  until  further 
notice.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  next  Lyceum  revival  will  be 
The  Corsican  Brot/iers,  and  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Irvuig's  admirers 
hope  that  The  Tiro  Roses  will  succeed  it. 

Miss  Marie  Ilalton,  an  American  of  course,  took  Miss 
Geraldine  Ulmar's  place  during  that  lady's  honeymoon,  on  very 
short  notice,  and  made  a  deserved  success.  She  has  a  pretty  voice, 
very  well  trained  in  the  French  style  by  Mme.  Lagrange  and  M, 
Jacques  Bouhy,  and  she  acts  charmingly.  She  reminds  one  not  a 
little  of  Jeanne  Granier,  especially  so  wlien  she  sings  in  perfect 
French  "  La  Chanson  de  la  Cigale,"  one  of  the  prettiest  numbers  in 
this  delightful  operette. 

With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  we  cannot  say  more  in 
praise  of  the  libretto  of  the  Guards'  burlesque,  Rohinso7i  Cruso3, 
Esq.,  than  that  it  is  neither  better  nor  worse  written  and  con- 
structed than  the  ordinary  run  of  such  productions.  It  has 
no  plot,  is  rather  dull  and  patchy,  and  if  it  were  not  acted, 
as  it  is,  with  much  .spirit  and  "  go,"  it  would  be  unendurable. 
However,  Lord  Bury  has  painted  some  pretty  scenery  to  set 
it  off  withal,  Mr.  C.  II.  Fox  has  designed  excellent  costumes,  and 
Captain  Stopford  has  proved  himself  a  capital  stage-manager.  The 
extravaganza  is  acted  with  a  spirit  and  intelligence  which  would 
do  credit  to  the  Gaiety,  and  bring  fortune  even  to  the  Novelty. 
Mrs.  Crutchley  dances  a  rAmjlaise  every  bit  as  well  as  Miss 
Letty  Lind,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  grace  and  charm  of  the 
dancing  of  the  Misses  Savile  Clarke.  Then  Mrs.  H.  Colville, 
Mrs.  Wotton,  and  Miss  Briscoe  lend  their  able  aid,  and  Miss 
Chetwynd  and  Miss  Bavies  are  evidently  desirous  of  eclips- 
ing the  fame  of  the  Misses  Clarke,  whose  popularity  with 
Tommy  Atkins  is  unbounded.  Major  llicardo  is  a  first-rate 
actor  and  a  pleasant  singer.  He  "  created ''  the  part  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Esq.  Lieutenant  Crompton  Roberts's  Mrs.  Crusoe  (a 
Harry  Nicholls  kind  of  dame)  is  immensely  entertaining;  Lieu- 
tenant G.  Macdonald  reminds  us  of  E.  W.  Royce,  and  Private 
McGreevy,  as  an  educated  Cockatoo,  proved  himself  to  be  an  apt 
pupil  of  Mr.  Charles  Lauri.  The  heartiest  laughter,  howeveF, 
was  provoked  by  Lieutenant  G.  Nugent,  whose  songs  and  "  gags  " 
and  "  wheezes  "  kept  the  military  section  of  the  audience,  at 
least,  in  a  tumult  of  most  refreshing  merriment.  The  last  per- 
formance of  the  burlesque  will  take  place  on  next  Wednesday 
night. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AND  TO-MORROW. 

THERE  was  an  interesting  article  in  the  Times  of  last 
Wednesday  on  the  Mafia,  written  by  its  Correspondent  in 
Rome ;  but,  not  unnaturally,  the  story  was  not  carried  back  to- 
the  middle  of  the  century.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  undej- 
Bomba  and  the  last  of  the  Bourbons,  Sicily  was  more  tranquil 
than  it  has  ever  been  under  the  constitutional  Government  of  the 
House  of  Savoy.  The  Camorra  was  all-powerful  in  Naples  ;  your 
landlord,  your  tradesmen,  your  servants,  and  especially  your 
cook,  were  all  affiliated  to  the  association,  and  probably  in  close 
alliance.  It  was  notorious  that,  if  you  had  trouble  with  the- 
least  member  of  the  body,  you  were  sure  to  bring  a  hornet's  nest 
about  your  ears.  Dumas,  more  suo,  in  his  Corricolo,  tells  a  capital 
story  of  the  shameless  connivance  of  a  chief  of  the  police,  which, 
if  not  true,  was  at  least  well  invented.  If  a  wise  man  submitted 
to  be  swindled  peaceably,  the  impositions,  which  he  reckoned 
among  rates  and  taxes,  were  by  no  means  unreasonable.  And  in 
the  continental  dominions  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  the 
brigands  and  the  Camorrists  were  not  necessarily  connected. 
There  were  certain  spots  on  the  more  frequented  high  roads  which 
might  have  been  labelled  "dangerous";  as  the  cycling  clubs 
affix  a  warning  to  the  fingerpost  at  the  top  of  an  awkward  hill. 
A  visit  to  the  lonely  temples  at  Prestum  might  involve  a  certain 
risk,  and  there  were  places,  such  as  Itri  and  Fondi,  on  the  post  road 
between  Naples  and  Rome  which  used  not  undeservedly  to  have 
an  evil  reputation.  But,  then,  unless  you  were  indiscreetly  loqua- 
cious as  to  plans,  it  was  long  odds  against  being  ambushed  and 
entrapped.  In  the  island  of  Sicily  it  was  very  difl'erent;  the 
network  of  the  Mafia  enveloped  the  country,  and  its  ramifications 
extended  from  the  palace  to  the  reed-thatehed  hovel  of  the  shep- 
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herd  that  gave  promiscuous  shelter  to  vagahonds.  You  might 
mention  casually  in  the  salons  of  the  Viceroy  at  Palermo  that  you 
proposed  on  such  a  day  to  start  on  a  visit  to  such  and  such  wine- 
vaults  or  such  and  such  ruins.  Possibly  the  smooth-spoken  gentle- 
man in  lavender  gloves,  lounging  near  and  carelessly  listening, 
might  be  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  gang  of  murderous  brigands,  and 
he  took  care  that  due  preparations  were  made  to  give  a  welcome 
to  the  stranger.  For  Sicily,  with  its  vast  estates,  with  neither 
resident  proprietor  nor  habitable  mansion,  with  its  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  separated  by  trackless  ranges  of  stony  hills,  and  alter- 
nating with  forest  and  malarious  swamp,  has  always  been  the  very 
paradise  of  robbers.  About  1830  the  state  of  things  had  become 
so  intolerable  that  the  tax-farmers  and  those  responsible  for  col- 
lecting the  revenue  became  clamorous.  Travellers,  native  and 
foreign,  were  ceasing  in  the  land,  as  in  Israel  before  the  days  of 
Deborali,  according  to  the  lament  in  the  Songof  Sisera ;  and  though 
the  terrorized  landowners  did  not  venture  to  say  much,  they  were 
grumbling  generally  at  the  stoppage  of  rent  and  at  land  going  out 
of  cultivation.  The  arbitrary  monarch,  being  sensitive  where 
the  Budget  was  in  question,  took  decided  measures,  and  he  or 
his  Ministers  showed  themselves  sagacious  for  once.  They  de- 
vised a  novel  system  of  police  insurance.  The  island  was 
divided  into  districts.  A  squadron  of  mounted  police  was, 
under  a  capable  officer,  assigned  to  each.  The  captain  re- 
ceived 200I.  per  annum  ;  but  for  that  sum  he  became  pecuniarily 
responsible  for  any  outrage  committed  on  his  beat.  Nothing 
could  be  more  significant  of  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
country;  but  the  system  worked  admirably.  Then  the  in- 
veterate Neapolitan  jealousy  superseded  the  native  horseman 
with  the  Neapolitan  gendarme,  and  immediately  there  was  a 
relapse  towards  crime  and  anarchy.  After  the  troubles  of  1848, 
the  Sicilian  force  was  re-established  on  the  former  footing,  and 
then  followed  ten  years  of  comparative  peace  and  safety.  The 
descent  of  Garibaldi  in  i860  upset  everything.  The  most  zealous 
friends  of  the  Dictator  and  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty 
could  not  help  regretting  the  old  regime.  Liberation  had  literally 
been  carried  too  far,  for  12,000  convicts  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
leased or  to  have  broken  loose.  The  Italian  carabineers  did  their 
best,  but  their  hands  were  more  than  full,  and  they  found  it  im- 
possible to  cope  with  the  multiplication  of  outlaws.  The  Sicilians, 
who  detest  order  and  discipline,  resented  the  introduction  of  the 
conscription,  and  each  man  who  objected  to  serve  His  Majesty 
betook  himself  to  the  roads.  Once  again  all  travelling  was 
stopped,  the  road  from  Palermo  to  its  suburb  of  Morreale  was 
regularly  picketed  and  patrolled,  the  landlords  were  remorselessly 
mulcted  in  blackmail,  and  the  farmers  subsidized  the  ruffians 
who  stole  their  cattle  and  sheep  and  drained  their  cellars. 
Catching  criminals  became  a  farce.  No  msa  dared  to  give  evi- 
dence against  them  ;  the  Mafia  bribed  or  bullied  the  judges. 
When  culprits  were  condemned  by  some  accident,  they  were 
sure  to  escape,  and,  on  Christmas  Eve  in  1862,  173  broke  out 
of  the  prison  at  Girgenti.  Two  years  afterwards  there  was 
a  solemn  trial,  which  lasted  for  four  months  and  attracted 
universal  attention.  The  notorious  chieftain  Angelo  Perglusi, 
more  familiarly  known  as  Peppino  Lombardo,  was  brought  to 
the  bar  with  sixty  of  his  band.  For  once  there  was  a  thorough 
sifting  of  evidence,  with  the  examination  of  a  cloud  of  credible 
witnesses.  Many  people  in  high  or  respectable  position  were 
compromised.  Perglusi  and  sixteen  of  the  gang  were  actually 
found  guilty  ;  but  justice  seemed  to  have  exhausted  itself  with 
that  expenditure  of  courage  and  energy,  for  although  they  had  been 
concerned  in  innumerable  murders  and  other  atrocities,  not  one  of 
the  culprits  was  sentenced  to  death.  In  fact,  in  Sicily,  as  in 
Calabria,  there  is  not  only  a  natural  taste  for  the  free  life  and 
savage  license  of  brigandage,  but  every  sort  of  encouragement 
is  given  to  it.  The  brigand,  for  fear  or  love,  finds  friends  every- 
where among  the  peasantry,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  lower 
orders  of  the  townsfolk.  At  his  trial  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
his  guilt ;  he  has  more  than  a  fair  chance,  by  bribery  or 
intimidation,  of  escaping  from  prison,  and,  if  he  be  sentenced, 
he  is  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  not  to  the  gibbet  or  guillotine. 
Italian  sentiment,  when  it  does  not  actually  sympathize  with 
crime,  is  revolted  by  the  idea  of  carrying  out  the  death 
penalty.  The  Italian  police  hav«-  few  scruples  of  the  kind ; 
but  if  they  are  to  eradicate  the  evil,  they  should  take  a  hint 
froni  the  Spaniards.  In  Spain  the  civil  guards — a  singularly 
efficient  force— are  strictly  charged  to  conduct  prisoners  in  safety 
to  their  destinations.  But  the  prisoners  may  be  shot,  should  they 
attempt  to  escape,  and  in  Southern  Spain  there  has  been  such  an 
extraordinary  number  of  violent  deaths  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  calling  of  the  brigand  has  been  falling  into  disrepute. 
Now  the  dehesns,  the  depoblados,  and  the  worst-famed  passes  in  the 
Sierras  may  be  traversed  with  nearly  absolute  safety  :  and  if  the 
manager  of  a  mine  or  a  merchant  is  now  and  then  carried  off  to 
the  mountains,  it  is  because  pecuniary  necessities  know  no  law, 
and  because  the  speculation,  although  undoubtedly  dangerous, 
promises  to  be  extremely  lucrative. 

It  is  easy  to  avoid  Sicilian  brigands  by  sticking  to  the  trains  or 
to  the  coasting  steamers.  But  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid 
Sicilian  law-suits,  unless  you  are  willing  to  be  fleeced  unmerci- 
fully and  yield  yourself  a  passive  victim.  Justice,  even  in  the 
supreme  tribunals  in  Messina  and  Palermo,  is  largely  tempered 
by  the  influence  of  the  Mafia.  There  was,  once  upon  a  time, 
a  case  which  may  be  cited  as  an  example.  A  well-known 
English  firm  had  employed  a  Sicilian  resident  of  Messina  as 
its  agent  in  a  certain  series  of  transactions.     He  acted  in 


virtue  of  an  instrument  which  distinctly  limited  his  powers.  He 
gambled  freely  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  and,  having  lost 
money  to  the  tune  of  50,000/.,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  There- 
upon it  occurred  to  the  creditors  he  had  left  out  in  the  cold 
to  claim  their  debts  from  the  English  firm,  on  the  ground 
that  the  absconding  defaulter  had  been  speculating  as  its 
agent.  The  suit  dragged  for  several  years  ;  the  English  firm  was 
compelled  to  fight  it,  first  in  Messina,  afterwards  in  Palermo,  as 
funds  of  theirs  had  been  arrested  in  the  hands  of  third  parties. 
But,  to  cut  the  story  short,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  men 
of  "  unblemished  character "  were  compelled  to  retract  their 
sworn  precognitions,  some  lawyers  were  forced  to  return  their 
briefs,  others  were  persuaded  to  play  their  clients  false;  important 
witnesses  disappeared  mysteriously,  but  voluntarily ;  and  ons 
woman,  more  honest  and  more  courageous  than  the  men,  was 
threatened  by  a  man  who  was  a  personal  acquaintance  that, 
if  she  appeared  in  Court  to  swear  to  her  precognitions,  her  face 
should  be  slashed  with  the  knife  he  showed  her.  The  tribunals, 
both  of  first  and  second  instance,  gave  their  decision  in  favour  of 
the  natives — a  decision  for  which  the  President  of  one  of  the 
Courts  was  foolish  enough  to  apologize  in  private.  The  ominous 
word  "  Mafia,"  with  an  expressive  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  he 
seemed  to  think  ought  to  be  apology  enough.  We  may  add  that 
justice  was  finally  vindicated,  when,  after  protracted  disputes  on 
the  question  of  jurisdiction,  the  case  came  on  appeal  before 
English  judges. 


LINDA  GREY. 

COINCIDENCE  plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Young's  play  Linda  Grey,  produced  on  Wednesday 
night  last  for  the  first  time  in  London.  The  characters  are  all 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  a  murderer  and  his  victim,  and  play 
throughout  a  sort  of  game  at  hide  and  seek,  which  would  be 
amusing  enough  if  it  did  not  last  the  whole  evening.  The 
mystery  to  be  solved  is  "  Who  killed  Paul  Salvado  ?  "  a  fascinat- 
ing Creole,  who  was  murdered  in  New  Orleans  some  years  before 
the  curtain  rises.  A  certain  Victor  Bougliton  has  been  convicted 
and  condemned  for  the  crime.  He  is.  however,  quite  innocent, 
and  has  managed  to  escape  to  England,  his  native  country,  in 
which  he  ought  to  be  a  baronet  and  very  rich.  Here  he  seeks 
a  rather  precarious  living  as  assistant  to  a  cabinet-maker.  His 
wife,  Linda  Grey,  who  believes  he  is  dead,  but  who  is  burning  to 
avenge  him  and  clear  his  fame,  is  a  very  distinguished  actress — - 
in  fact,  "  the  actress  of  the  day  " — and  a  virtuous  woman.  Coin- 
cidence favours  her  in  a  manner  quite  miraculous.  First,  she 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  actual  murderer,  a  certain  wicked 
Lord  Parkhurst,  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Then  she  receives 
the  visits  of  an  amusing  impostor  who  collects  money  for  bogus 
charities,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  the  only  friend  her  husband 
has  left  him  in  all  his  troubles. 

One  night,  going  home  from  the  theatre  where  she  is  acting, 
her  carriage  knocks  dowu  a  poor  man  in  the  street.  Instead  of 
being  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  the  unlucky  victim  is  taken  to 
his  own  garret  and  put  to  bed.  Here  we  behold  him,  in  the  third 
act,  comfortably  tucked  up  and  waited  upon  with  much  attention 
by  Z^d  Jay,  the  disreputable  old  creature  whose  acquaintance  as 
a  tout  for  bogus  charities  we  have  already  formed.  At  the  close 
of  the  performance  at  the  St.  Martin's  Theatre,  Linda  Grey  has 
determined  to  come  and  inquire  personally  after  the  poor 
creature  she  has  had  the  misfortune  of  injuring.  She  soon 
recognizes  him,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  My  husband !  "  falls  beside  his 
bed. 

In  the  fourth  act  Linda  has  had  her  husband  conveyed  to  her 
house,  and  tends  him  with  wifely  patience.  Being  convalescent, 
he  tells  her  the  true  story  of  the  murder,  and  assures  her  that 
the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  with  a  curious  sort  of  weapon 
of  Mexican  origin,  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  having  a  handle  set 
with  curiously  assorted  gems.  The  arrival  of  Lord  Parkhurst 
on  an  afternoon  visit  breaks  up  the  conversation,  the  invalid  is 
hurried  otl",  of  course  without  seeing  this  pernicious  personage, 
and  now  the  game  of  coincidence  starts  afresh.  His  Lordship 
has  brought  the  fair  Linda  a  present  of  two  water-colour  sketches  ; 
but  the  package  is  so  tightly  secured  that  Lord  Parkhurst's 
strength  fails  to  break  the  string.  Linda  has  no  scissors  and  his 
Lordship  no  pocket-knife.  For  a  few  moments  the  audience  is 
kept  in  much  suspense.  Doubts  are  entertained  as  to  whether 
the  package  contains  drawings  or  dynamite.  At  last  Parkhurst 
remembers  that  he  usually  carries  a  sharp  weapon  in  his  trousers 
pocket  which  he  uses  as  a  paper-knife,  and  forthwith  produces  the 
identical  stiletto  with  which  he  stabbed  Paul  Salvado.  All  doubt 
is  at  an  end.  Linda  is  sure  he  is  the  murderer,  and  one  would 
imagine  that  her  next  step  would  be  to  have  the  miscreant 
arrested.  But  Linda  Grey  is  an  actress,  and,  as  such,  naturally 
anxious  for  a  big  fifth  act ;  she  therefore  treacherously  asks 
Parkhurst  to  supper  for  the  following  evening.  He  accepts,  and 
we  next  behold  them  en  tvte-a-tete  over  a  succulent  meal.  Sud- 
denly Linda  asks,  "  Who  killed  Paul  Salvado  ?  "  Parkhurst  is 
silent.  "  I  hated  him  so,"  continues  the  wily  comedienne.  "  I 
would  marry  the  man  who  slew  him."  "Y'ou  would!"  ejaculates 
the  weak,  but  wicked,  Parkhurst,  who  has  fallen  into  the  trap. 
"  Then  you  are  mine,  for  I  killed  Paul  Salvado."  On  this  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  confession  Victor  springs  from  behind  a  cur- 
1  tain.    Parkhurst  is  arrested,  and  Linda  falls  into  her  husband's 
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arms,  as  tlie  curtain  falls  upon  a  play  whicli  we  feel  sure,  had 
Sir  Charles  Young  been  living,  would  never  have  been  produced 
at  a  leading  theatre  in  Loudon.  Written  twenty  years  ago, 
before  its  author  had  acquired  experience,  it  is  an  extremely 
amateurish  performance.  Although  constantly  on  the  stage, 
Linda  Grey  has  not  a  single  scene  of  any  real  merit  or  import- 
ance. She  is  a  lay  figure,  and  so  indeed  are  her  companions — 
mere  marionettes.  Under  these  circumstances  were  it  not  more 
charitable  to  say  nothing  about  them  ?  They  worked  hard,  and 
did  their  best ;  but  the  task  of  galvanizing  such  a  log  as  Linda 
Grey  proved  to  be  was  beyond  them. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  reasonably  calm  week,  but  the  shift  of  wind  to 
the  northward  on  Monday  night  brought  back  our  cold 
weather,  and  a  return  of  frost  has  been  reported  at  some  inland 
stations.  On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last  week  an  area  of  low 
pressure  had  advanced  from  the  Atlantic  over  Ireland,  bringing 
with  it  rain  to  the  Irish  stations,  and  also  to  the  French  coast, 
and  producing  also  slight  south-easterly  gales  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  During  the  day  the  rain  area  extended  gradually  to 
the  west  of  England.  On  Saturday  the  actual  disturbance  showed 
signs  of  retreating  to  the  westward  again,  but  the  damp  Atlantic 
air  had  made  still  further  advance  over  us,  and  before  Sunday 
rain  had  ftillen  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  yet  not 
in  excessive  quantities.  The  rain  fell  in  heavy  showers,  and 
lightning  was  reported  in  some  counties.  Meanwhile  the  depres- 
sion had  changed  its  course,  and  instead  of  travelling  out  to  sea, 
had  turned  southwards,  and  by  6  r.M,  on  Monday  its  centre  lay 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Channel.  During  the  night  it  travelled  up 
Channel  rapidly.  We  had  some  fresh  breezes  from  the  northward 
at  night,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  Tuesday  with  our  erratic 
depression  lying  over  Belgium,  while  our  bitter  north-east  winds 
had  returned  to  us.  Some  idea  of  the  effect  of  these  winds,  and 
the  clouds  they  brought  with  them,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that,  in  London,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday  the  rise 
of  temperature  from  8  A.ii.  till  the  afternoon,  had  excxieded  io°, 
whereas  on  Tuesday  the  rise  for  the  same  interval  of  time 
was  only  one  degree.  The  cold  weather  continued  till  Wed- 
nesday, but  the  rain,  at  least  in  these  islands,  ceased  for  a 
time.  Throughout  the  week  Scotland  has  been  dry,  as  all  the 
barometrical  disturbance  has  lain  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  the 
winds  have  been  from  the  north-east.  The  weather  there  has 
been  persistently  cold,  as  the  warmth  of  the  end  of  last  week  did 
not  extend  northwards.  In  France,  however,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
the  rain  has  been  general  and  fairly  continuous  during  the  week, 
so  that  the  hopes  of  farmers  have  been  proportionably  raised.  In 
this  country  we  hear  lamentable  accounts.  Snow  is  still  lying  in 
many  parts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  even  close  to  the  sea  level, 
and  in  some  of  the  Midland  counties  farmers  are  being  obliged  to 
sell  their  stock  for  anything  they  can  get,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  finding  food  for  them. 


A  CONTRADICTION  IN  TERMS. 

YOU  ask  me,  is  there  any  grain  of  truth 
In  the  romance  that  bold,  bad  man  is  telling, 
That  djnamiters  have  enjoyed,  forsooth, 

A  guest's  reception  in  my  humble  dwelling  ? 

I  answer.  No.    The  slander  cannot  fail 
His  lessening  stock  of  credit  to  diminish  ; 

For  I  assure  you  that  the  idle  tale 

Is  absolutely  false,  from  start  to  finish. 

Vowed  to  no  sort  of  lawless  enterprise 

Were  any  guests  of  mine  ;  nor  did  they  ever 
Propose  to  gain  their  ends  by  otherwise 
Than  strictly  constitutional  endeavour. 

No !  dynamiters  truly  they  were  not ; 

Nor,  if  they  had  explosives,  ever  flung  them  ; 
But  there !  I  do  not  think  that  all  the  lot 

That  I  conversed  with  had  a  bomb  among  them. 

I  heard  of  no  explosion  :  such  a  thing. 
When  it  occurs,  I  do  not  lightly  pardon. 

They  left  the  Castle  whole,  from  wing  to  wing, 
Nor  wrecked  a  single  tool-shed  in  the  garden. 

Still,  they  were  better  known  (you  may  reply) 
To  Mr.  P.,  and  he,  perhaps,  restrained  them, 

Knowing  their  dynamiting  tastes,  while  I, 
All  unawares,  like  angels  entertained  them. 

But  that 's  impossible  !    It  cannot  be ! 

The  very  facts  alone  should  disconcert  you  ; 
The  mere  reception  of  the  men  by  Me 

Attests — nay,  constitutes — their  claim  to  virtue. 

If  they  had  ever  contemplated  crime, 

If  dark  designs  thereof  they  ever  cherished, 

With  Me  united  in  a  cause  sublime 

Their  guilt  had  instantaneously  perished. 


Had  they  from  childhood  to  maturest  age 
Bid  every  law  of  God  and  man  defiance. 

Their  record  foul  had  turned  a  spotless  page 
When  they  with  Me  concluded  an  alliance. 

Grace  and  salvation  found  they  on  that  day, 

Whatever  were  their  sins,  that  act  outweighed  them  J 

Whoever  sought  me,  his  respects  to  pay, 
lietired,  a  purest  patriot,  having  paid  them. 

Of  course,  to  add  that  now  his  state  is  so 

Might  have,  perhaps,  of  rashness  some  appearance ; 

For  men,  alas  !  may  fall  from  grace,  we  know, 
And  fail  to  compass  "  final  perseverance." 

So  among  those  whom  I  redeemed  in  shoals 

There  may  be  here  and  there  some  lost  backslider 

Consorting  with  that  Enemy  of  Souls 

Who  calls  me,  I  am  told,  the  "  Grand  Old  Spider." 

If  any  of  my  guests  who  took  the  vow 

Of  loyalty  to  me  could  thus  belie  it. 
They  may,  of  course,  be  dynamiters  noxo ; 

That  I  affirm  not,  nor  do  I  deny  it. 

All  I  denj'  is  that  they  were  so  then, 

Whoever  it  may  be  that  so  believed  them  ; 

All  I  affirm,  that  they  were  guiltless  men 
{Because  received  by  me)  when  I  received  them. 


REVIEWS. 


HISTORY  OF  SICILY.* 

EVEN  apart  from  their  value  as  a  contribution  to  learning, 
the  two  volumes  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  published  as  a 
first  instalment  of  his  History  of  Sicily  cannot  be  regarded  with- 
out feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  for  their  author.  Written 
as  they  have  been  partly  in  the  midst  of  the  interruptions  incident 
to  the  life  of  an  Oxford  professor,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  to  a 
large  extent  under  the  more  grievous  burden  of  ill-health,  they 
afford  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Freeman's  extraordinary  industry 
and  energy  of  mind.  Nor  do  they  say  less  as  to  his  spirit.  If 
few  men  would  have  accomplished  so  large  a  piece  of  work  under 
equally  disadvantageous  circumstances,  fewer  still  probably  with 
so  many  years  of  successful  labour  behind  them  would  have  em- 
barked on  a  scheme  of  such  magmtude  as  that  which  he  has  laid 
down  for  himself  here.  In  these  two  volumes  he  advances  only 
to  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  B.C.  431 ; 
his  self-imposed  task  will  not  be  completed  until  he  has  recorded 
how  the  "Wonder  of  the  World"  was  "laid  in  his  tomb  at 
Palermo "  in  1 2  50.  Plow  many  more  volumes  will  have  to  be 
written  before  this  goal  is  reached  ?  On  this  matter  we  are  left 
to  our  own  calculations,  and  we  can  scarcely  expect  that  the 
ground  will  be  covered  under  at  least  six  more  volumes  of  the 
same  size  as  the  two  before  us.  No  one  surely  will  refuse  to  join 
us  in  admiring  the  dauntless  spirit  which  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown 
in  setting  himself  to  achieve  this  large  undertaking,  or  in  hoping 
that  he  may  have  health  and  strength  to  carry  it  out.  Happily 
he  has  some  later  parts  of  his  story  already  more  or  less  com- 
pletely written.  He  has  chosen  a  subject  which  he  is  better 
qualified  to  treat  on  the  lines  laid  down  here  than  any  other 
English  scholar,  perhaps  than  any  other  scholar  now  living ;  in  his 
hands  it  will  illustrate  his  favourite  maxim  that  the  division  of 
history  into  ancient  and  modern  is  artificial  and  mischievous. 
He  has  not  set  himself  to  write  a  national  history ;  for  there 
never  has  been  a  Sicilian  nation.  Sicilian  history  is  a  history  of 
colonization,  and  of  the  struggles  between  men  of  different  races 
and  creeds  for  the  possession  of  the  soil.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  island,  midway  in  the  Mediterranean,  made  it  a 
meeting-place  of  nations,  a  prize  to  be  fought  for  by  East  and 
West,  an  outpost  of  Europe  against  Semitic  invasion.  Its  defence 
first  fell  to  the  Greeks,  whose  presence  in  Sicily  gave  it  its 
special  place  in  history.  The  earliest  phase  in  the  strife  may  be 
discerned  in  the  struggles  between  the  Phoenician  and  the  Greek 
colonies  within  the  island.  A  fiercer  rivalry  began  when  Carthage 
had  become  dominant  over  the  Phoenician  settlements.  The 
Greek  colonies  were  for  the  first  time  in  real  danger ;  they,  too, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  masters  of  their  own  stock,  and  the 
Hellenic  cause  was  maintained  by  conquerors,  tyrants,  and  de- 
liverers from  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  Rome  took  up 
the  strife,  and  drove  the  Phoenicians  from  the  island.  While 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  Sicily  fell  under  the  Vandal  King  of 
Carthage ;  it  was  won  back  to  become  subject  to  the  Eastern 
C;esar.  A  new  cycle  of  Sicilian  history  begins  with  a  new 
Semitic  invasion.  As,  according  to  our  author,  the  strife  was  of 
old  between  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  religion  of 
Canaan,  so,  again,  we  have  a  strife  of  creeds  as  well  as  of  races, 
and  "  Europe  and  Christendom  fell  back  before  Africa  and  Islam." 
The  island  was  restored  to  Christendom  by  Count  Roger,  and 

•  The  History  of  Sicily  from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  Edward  A. 
Freeman,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  Histoy,. 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.    With  Maps.   Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1891. 
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became  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  Althoiigli 
Sicily  still  continued  to  be  fought  for  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II., 
the  special  character  of  its  history  was  at  an  end ;  it  had  ceased 
to  be  Greek,  it  had  ceased  to  he  a  meeting-place  of  nations ;  it 
was  no  longer  an  outpost  of  Europe,  a  prize  to  be  won  and  lost 
in  a  conflict  between  Christian  and  Mahommedan,  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  Taking — if,  as  we  believe,  we  have  inter- 
preted him  rightly — this  broad  view  of  Sicilian  history,  Mr. 
Freeman  maintains  that  "  the  warfare  of  Greek  and  Pha-nician, 
the  warfare  of  Norman  and  Saracen,  are  only  dill'erent  acts  in 
one  long  drama,"  and  that  no  one  can  fully  understand  the  part 
played  by  Roger  and  William  the  Good  "  without  going  back  to 
Pyrrhos  and  Timoleon."  In  his  record  of  the  early  scenes  of  this 
drama  contained  in  these  volumes  he  adopts  methods  which  he 
has  made  familiar  to  us  all.  His  style  is  not  less  rhetorical  than 
of  old,  he  indulges  in  more  analogies  and  contrasts  than  should 
be  admitted  into  a  narrative,  and  he  develops  every  point  that  he 
wishes  to  make  with  extraordinary  fulness,  dwelling  on  it  and 
returning  to  it  over  and  over  again.  Indeed,  it  must  be  owned 
that  these  volumes  suffer  more  from  diffuseness  and  repetition 
than  any  of  his  earlier  works.  Blemishes  like  these,  however, 
lie  on  the  surface,  and  we  need  not  dwell  on  them. 

Repeated  visits  to  Sicily  have  enabled  Mr.  Freeman  to  describe 
its  physical  characteristics  from  personal  knowledge,  and  his  re- 
marks on  them,  and  on  their  connexion  with  history  and  legend, 
are  interesting  and  instructive.  In  treating  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  he  distinguishes  between  the  Sicans  and  the 
Sicels,  on  grounds  which  are  elaborately  stated  in  an  excursus 
in  his  appendbc.  The  Sicans,  whom  Thucydides  brings  from 
Spain,  claimed  to  be  autochthones,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
a  non-Aryan  race,  "  something  akin  "  to  the  Basques.  The  Sicels 
were  immigrants  from  Italy,  and  were  doubtless  a  Latin  people. 
As  to  the  Elymians  of  Segesta  and  Eryx,  Mr.  Freeman  says  in  his 
text  that  he  cannot  tell  who  they  were  or  whence  they  came  ; 
but  by  the  time  he  wrote  his  appendix  he  met  with  a  new  German 
treatise,  from  which  he  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  they 
were  in  some  degree  related  to  the  Greeks.  The  little  that  is 
known  of  the  history  of  these  primitive  peoples  during  the  time 
that  they  were  left  undisturbed  is  mostly  matter  of  inference  from 
the  situation  of  their  towns,  or  of  conjecture  based  on  local 
legends.  These  legends  are  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
who,  in  the  stories  of  Minos  in  the  Sican  land,  of  the  Palici,  and 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone  of  the  Sicels,  and  of  the  coming  of 
Heracles  to  Elymian  Eryx,  separates  as  far  as  possible  the  older 
elements  from  those  added  by  the  Greeks.  In  his  chapters  on  the 
Phoenician  and  Greek  colonies,  and  still  more  in  his  account  of 
the  sites  occupied  by  the  early  races,  he  discusses  at  great  length 
the  topography  of  many  places  and  their  ancient  remains.  We 
confess  that  we  have  been  wearied  by  these  almost  endless  de- 
scriptions. Some  of  them,  indeed,  such  as  those  of  Panormus, 
Syracuse,  and  Acragas  (Girgenti),  we  could  not  spare  ;  others 
seem  to  us  to  be  superfluous.  In  a  record  of  the  Greek  coloniza- 
tion the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  the  eldest  of  Dorian  cities  in 
Sicily,  is  naturally  the  point  on  which  the  historian  dwells 
longest.  All  the  early  Greek  settlements  were  planted  on  the 
east  coast,  and  it  was  not  until  forty-five  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse  that  the  Doric  element  was  strengthened  by  the 
plantation  of  Gela  on  the  south  coast  by  the  Rhodians,  on  a  site 
won  from  the  Sicels.  By  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  plantation 
of  Greek  settlements  the  Greeks  had  taken  entire  possession  of 
the  south  as  well  as  the  east  coast ;  the  western  end  of  the  island 
was  the  special  land  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Elymians,  and  a 
stretch  of  northern  coast  was  held  by  the  Sicels.  Sicily  became 
Greek  in  the  fullest  sense  by  the  conversion  of  the  Sicels  into 
Siceliots  ;  the  change  began  early,  for  Greek  civilization  evidently 
had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  more  backward  race. 

As  the  Greeks  advanced  in  Sicily  the  Phojnicians  retreated 
from  the  east,  the  north,  and  the  south,  until  all  their  power 
became  concentrated  in  three  settlements  in  the  north-west— 
Motya,  Panormus,  and  Solous.  No  incident  of  this  gradual  dis- 
placement is  known.  The  first  recorded  struggle  between 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks  in  Sicily  is  the  defeat  of  an  attempt 
made  by  Pentathlus,  a  Cnidian  of  Heracleid  descent,  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  seventh  century,  to  found  a  settlement  on  the 
west  coast.  He  was  slain  by  the  Phrenicians  and  Elymians. 
When  next  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  of  Sicily  met  in  arms, 
some  seventy  years  later,  Carthage  had  become  the  mistress  of 
her  sister  colonies.  Mr.  Freeman  skilfully  pieces  together  the 
scattered  notices  of  the  early  history  of  the  SicQian  Greeks, 
dwelling  on  the  revolt  of  Camarina  from  Syracuse,  the  Syracusan 
Constitution  and  the  expulsion  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  rise  of 
tyrannies  in  several  of  the  Siceliot  cities.  He  examines  with  his 
wonted  critical  ability  the  traditions  which  have  gathered  round 
the  name  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Acragas,  and  endeavours  to  dis- 
tmguish  the  real  from  the  mythical  incidents  of  the  story.  The 
overthrow  of  the  Spartan  Heracleid  Dorieus  was  followed  by  an 
obscure  war  between  Carthage  and  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  in  which 
Syracuse,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  must  have  played  a  pro- 
minent part.  About  this  time  the  city  received  Gelon,  the  Geloan 
tyrant,  as  its  lord.  His  policy  with  respect  to  the  restored  aris- 
tocracy and  the  commons  of  Syracuse,  his  enlargement  of  the 
city,  and  his  introduction  into  it  of  colonists  from  subject  places, 
are  excellently  brought  out.  His  highest  glory,  however,  is  that 
he  was  the  champion  of  Sicilian  Hellenism  against  Semitic  in- 
vasion. Mr.  Freeman  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
advanced  rather  timidly  by  Grote — the  question  is  well  discussed 


in  a  note  in  the  appendix  to  the  second  of  these  volumes — that 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  of  Greek  Sicily  and  the  Persian  attack 
on  Greece  were  parts  of  a  joint  undertaking.  While  refusing  to 
agree  to  the  theory  of  Busolt  that  Carthage  acted  as  a  vassal  of 
Persia,  he  maintains,  reasonably  enough,  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  rejecting  the  statement  of  Diodorus — taken,  of  course,  from 
some  earlier  source — that  Xerxes  made  a  treaty  with  Carthage. 
It  is  said  that  the  army  of  Hamilcar  was  routed  at  Ilimera  on 
the  selfsame  day  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  with  its  large  Phoenician, 
contingent,  was  destroyed  off  Salamis.  The  elder  Hellas  triumphed 
over  the  elder  Canaan,  the  younger  Hellas  over  the  younger 
Canaan.  On  account  of  its  bearing  on  later  events,  special  pro- 
minence is  given  to  the  interference  of  Hiero,  the  successor  of 
Gelon,  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy  against  the 
Etruscans.  After  the  fall  of  the  Deinomenid  dynasty  the  Siceliot 
cities  enjoyed  a  period  of  the  higlie.st  prosperity  and  of  almost 
imbroken  peace.  The  most  notable  features  of  this  period  recorded 
here  are  the  spread  of  the  Greek  power  within  the  island,  the 
political  reforms  of  Empedocles,  and,  above  all,  the  attempt  of 
Ducetius  to  unite  the  Sicel  communities  into  a  single  powerful 
State.  Mr.  Freeman  has  some  admirable  passages  on  the  share 
of  Sicily  in  the  early  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Greece,  on  the 
patronage  extended  by  the  tyrants  to  poets,  on  the  historic  value 
of  Pindar's  Odes,  on  the  visits  of  yEschylus  to  Sicily  and  his 
Sicilian  plays,  and  other  like  matters.  He  ends  this  instalment 
of  his  work  with  a  general  view  of  tlie  civilization  of  the  Siceliot 
cities  ill  the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  His  volumes  contain  a 
number  of  excellent  and  most  helpful  maps. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  were  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  consternation  of  some  head 
of  the  family,  as  the  census-paper  has  it,  who  should  select 
A  Modern  Marriage  from  the  newly-arrived  batch  of  books  that 
circulate,  open  the  volume  at  p.  142,  and  rtad  a  certain  "  defini- 
tion of  love,"  according  to  "a  brilliant  French  writer."  And 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  our  too  candid  tongue  that  these  things 
do  not  become  ambiguous  when  done  into  English.  But 
A  Modern  Marriage  is  very  frankly  composed  after  a  French 
model,  and  everybody  will  know  what  to  expect  in  "  a  study 
of  contemporary  manners,"  even  though  New  York,  and  not 
Paris,  is  the  social  centre  of  the  novelist's  observation.  The 
dedication  of  the  book  is  sufficiently  significant.  The  Marquise 
Lanza  inscribes  A  Modern  Marriage  to  her  sons,  "  in  the  hope 
that  when  in  years  to  come  it  shall  pass  into  their  hands  they 
may  be  " — not  warned  by  finding  vice  depicted  "  of  such  hideous 
mien  that  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen,"  but  "  led  to  over- 
look its  artistic  imperfections  in  view  of  its  sincerity  and 
truth,"  Sincerity  and  truth  are  always  admirable  qualities,  though 
there  is  no  reason  that  they  are  especially  admirable  in  what 
are  called  realistic  novels.  How  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  studies  of 
contemporary  maunei-s  invariably  treat  ol  matters  that  are  offen- 
sive, vulgar,  or  vicious  ?  We  do  not  question  the  artistic 
sincerity  of  the  makers  of  this  kind  of  fiction.  But  it  would 
seem,  if  the  truth  of  these  pictures  is  equal  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  artists,  that  society  offers  nothing  that  is  beautiful,  or 
honest,  or  of  good  rejTttte  worthy  of  study.  A  Modern  Marriage 
is  the  story  of  the  ruin  of  the  young  wife  of  a  struggling 
journalist  and  novelist.  She  admires  her  husband,  and  believes  in 
the  greatness  of  his  future  ;  yet  she  sacrifices  everything  at  the 
first  advances  of  a  repulsive  cad  who  is  described  as  an  eminent 
poet.  Now  eminent  poets,  even  in  New  York,  cannot  be  very 
numerous  ;  and  Harold  Wayne  is  sufficiently  famous  to  interest 
the  Philistine  brother-in-law  of  Marion  Latimer.  Yet  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  poet  about  Mr.  Wayne.  He  is  simply 
loathsome  in  manners  and  speech.  His  converse  is  made  up  of 
the  most  atrocious  sentiments  and  the  vulgarist  kind  of  cynicism. 
There  is  no  seduction  or  disguise  in  his  address,  and  this  ignorant 
and  innocent  young  lady  capitulates  witli  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
protest.  At  their  first  meeting,  when,  at  her  request,  he  gives 
that  "  definition  "  of  love,  he  expresses  his  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  her  at  a  ball  in  these  words : — "  I  want  to  see  you  in 
evening  dress.  Your  shoulders  must  be  superb.  Are  they  not  ?" 
She  does  not  resent  the  brutal  insolence  ol  poet  Wajne  for  one 
moment.  J^or  the  rest,  there  is  more  plaut.ibility  of  presentment  in 
other  scenes  of  this  study  of  contemporary  manners.  Distinctly  clever 
are  the  pictures  of  life  in  a  Bohemian  coterie,  presided  over  by 
Marion's  father,  a  flighty,  warm-hearted  Skinipolian  person,  who 
raises  young  genius  as  a  horticultural  adept  nurses  plants.  There 
is  power,  and  some  tragic  pathos,  too,  in  the  scene  that  precedes 
the  violent  melodramatic  catastrophe  of  the  story,  the  scene 
where  Marion  hastens  from  an  assignation  with  her  lover  to  the 
death-bed  of  her  father  and  finds  him  dead.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  tragedy  of  this  unwholesome  story  that  is  penetrative  or 
stirring.  We  are  perfectly  unconcerned  in  the  fate  or  destiny 
of  the  distressed  novelist,  his  wife,  or  anything  that  is  his. 

*  A  Modtrn  Marriage.  By  the  Marquise  Clara  Lanza.  London : 
William  Heineniaun.  i8gi. 

The  School  of  Art.  By  Isabel  Snow.  "Pseudonym  Library."  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1891. 

Los  Cerriios.  By  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton.  London:  William 
Heinemann.  1891. 

31adtline  Power.  By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont.  London  and  Edinburgh : 
Oliphant,  Anderson,  &  Ferrier.  1891. 
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The  School  of  Art  is  an  unpretentious,  if  somewhat  ordinary,  little 
story,  well  written,  indeed,  free  from  mannerism,  or  mere  slovenli- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  common  defects  of  the  mediocre 
novel.  Perhaps  the  good  fortune  that  attends  the  heroine  is 
the  most  notable  matter  in  the  story.  She  paints  a  picture  which 
the  visiting  Royal  Academician  at  the  school  of  art  declares 
with  unprofessional  emphasis  "shows  genius,  yes,  genius."  And 
the  R.A.  shows  a  disposition  to  extend  this  judgment  by  working 
on  the  picture,  which  is  taken  as  an  ominous  sign  by  the 
envious  fellow-pupils  of  the  young  artist,  who  declare  that  if  the 
picture  is  exhibited  they  will  know  who  the  real  painter  of  it  is. 
Then  the  R.A.  turns  the  picture  and  reads  the  name  "  Emmeline 
Harris,"  and  gushes  over  that  name  with  an  inward  murmur- 
ing of  fascination.  Of  course  the  picture  is  exhibited,  and  every- 
body says  that  no  one  but  the  R.A.  could  have  painted  it.  But 
this  and  worse  ills  Emmeline  suffers  before  she  inherits  a  little 
fortune  and  enters  into  society,  being  taken  up  by  a  Lady  Rivers, 
at  whose  house  she  meets  the  R.A.,  more  enamoured  than  ever  of 
her,  and  contrives  in  her  agitation  to  insult  the  German  Ambas- 
sador. But  the  desired  end  is  attained,  to  her  intense  satisfaction. 
She  marries  her  "  divine  painter,"  the  susceptible  and  discern- 
ing R.A. 

Carmelita,  the  heroine  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  romance,  is  a  native 
of  one  of  the  most  remote  and  picturesque  districts  of  Ualifornia, 
the  daughter  of  that  famous  desperado  Joaquin  Murietta, 
of  whom,  despite  the  unfeeling  gibes  of  the  juvenile  portion 
of  the  wild  folk  of  the  Cerritos  ranclio,  she  is  most  inordi- 
nately proud.  A  pretty,  black-eyed,  untamed  child,  much 
petted  by  the  padre  of  Los  Cerritos,  she  develops  in  the  free  sun 
and  air  of  a  precocious  clime  into  a  beautiful  maiden,  with  the 
grace  and  charm  of  unsophisticated  nature,  and,  like  the 
poet's  nightingale,  "  a  creature  of  a  fiery  heart."  The  awakening 
of  this  child  of  Nature  to  womanhood,  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
primitive  society,  is  depicted  with  excellent  delicacy  and  insight. 
She  questions  the  good  padre  of  what  lies  beyond  the  mountains,  but 
obtains  little  satisfaction  of  the  vague  yet  restless  yearning  that 
troubles  her.  For  he,  poor  man,  is  self-exiled  from  the  great 
world,  with  a  desolate  sorrow  of  his  own  at  heart.  One  day  she 
makes  her  journey  into  the  blue  distance  and  gains  the  mountains, 
where  the  gigantic  sequoias  and  noble  "  red -woods "  thrive  in 
solitude  and  mystery.  The  first  sight  of  the  majestic  forest  is  an 
inspiration,  and  fires  her  passion ;  she  is  like  the  first  poet  in  the 
fresh  young  world  in  her  wonder  and  admiration.  Then,  like  the 
poet,  her  worship  is  transmuted  to  love,  and  she  personifies  her 
soul  and  re-creates  her  passion  in  the  king  or  emperor  of  those 
imposing  trees.  She  passes  to  the  old  life  transfigured,  as  a  pro- 
phet from  the  mountain  where  he  had  held  divine  communings, 
and  is  another  being  than  the  ignorant  child  she  was  previously. 
This  romantic  episode  is  finely  treated  by  Mrs.  Atherton.  We  feel 
sincere  regret,  so  held  are  we  by  the  charm,  that  Carmelita  should 
fall  to  the  common  things  of  life  and  marry  a  rich  young  man  of  New 
York,awell-meaningperson,  weary  of  civilized  cities,  and  troubled 
with  semi-Socialistic  philanthropy.  Still  more  irritatingis  it  that  he 
should  be  already  married  when  he  visits  Los  Cerritos,  and  meets 
the  beautiful  Carmelita.  There  is  the  first  wife  to  be  rid  of, 
and  the  machine  therefor  is  none  of  the  most  specious  that  an 
ingenious  novelist  might  devise.  Her  vital  spark  is  extinguished  by 
a  stampede  of  cattle.  Was  there  no  other  end  than  this  ?  We 
are  not  surprised  to  know  that  "  the  red-wood  sighed,  for  his 
heart  was  lonely." 

Madeline  Pouvr  deals  with  many  of  the  stock  properties  of 
conventional  fiction.  The  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  young 
lady,  intercepted  letters,  mistaken  identity  of  the  "  found 
drowned,"  a  genial  private  detective,  a  naughty,  scheming  .step- 
mother, lovers  unkindly  separated  by  misconception  of  a  flimsy 
kind,  and  other  well-worn  yet  still  serviceable  instruments  of 
artifice  play  more  or  less  important  parts.  There  is  no  mystery, 
it  is  true,  about  the  disappearance  of  Madeline  Power,  except- 
ing with  regard  to  the  advertisements  in  the  papers.  Her 
friends  and  enemies  cannot  find  her,  but  the  reader  is  never 
apprehensive  of  any  tragedy  from  first  to  last.  The  happy  ending 
is  assured  from  the  very  first,  and  does  not  raise  our  spirits  when 
it  arrives.  In  truth,  the  story  fails  to  arouse  any  sort  of  interest 
as  it  develops.  The  detective  is  a  pleasant  fellow,  and  Madeline 
is  a  girl  of  fine  courage  and  rare  good  luck.  But  the  story 
moves  in  a  jerky  fashion,  and  is  purely  artificial  in  the  plotting. 


ME.  HERBERT  SPENCER'S  ESSAl^S.* 

THESE  essays  are  the  record,  indirectly  autobiographical,  of 
an  illustrious  career,  extending  now  over  nearly  half  a 
century.  Taken  in  chronological  order,  in  which  in  part  they  are 
arranged,  they  exhibit  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  thought,  in  the 
several  stages  of  its  growth,  on  the  various  topics  which  have 
engaged  him.  The  germs  of  his  characteristic  doctrines  are  there, 
with  some  of  their  later  developments.  There  are  many  excur- 
sions from  the  high  road  of  his  philosophy  into  byways,  along 
which  he  pleasantly  loiters,  but  which  always  branch  from  the 
main  route,  and  return  to  it  again.  The  essays  on  Manners  and 
Fashion,  on  Style,  on  Music,  on  the  Physiology  of  Laughter,  on 

*  Essays,  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
Libraiy  Edition  (otherwise  Fifth  Thousand),  containing  Seven  Essays,  not 
before  republished,  and  other  Additions.  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.  London  and 
Edinburgh  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  iSgi. 


Use  and  Beauty,  on  Architectural  Types,  on  Gracefulness,  on 
Personal  Beauty,  and  some  others,  have  a  real  charm,  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  which  gives  them  literary  interest  as 
well  as  philosophic  value.  The  Doctrine  is  never  wanting  from 
them.  With  Mr.  Spencer  from  Evolution  everything  proceeds,  to 
Evolution  everything  returns.  He  evolves  evolution.  But  Mr. 
Spencer  is  far  from  being  a  mere  system-spinner,  drawing  the  web 
of  his  thought  from  his  own  bowels.  He  is  a  shrewd,  and  not 
ungenial,  observer  of  men  and  things,  whose  quickness  of  per- 
ception and  ingenuity  of  application  and  inference  approach  the 
marvellous. 

Watching  with  intense  disapproval,  and  with  a  suppressed 
inclination  to  hiss  her,  the  tours  de  force  of  a  ballet-dancer, 
Mr.  Spencer  is  led  to  speculate  "  on  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  structure  and  action  which  we  call  Grace."  Observing,  in 
the  Gallery  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  the  discordant 
effect  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  symmetrical  Grecian 
edifice  into  a  mountainous  and  wild  landscape,  he  meditates  on 
the  relations  of  architectural  structures  to  the  scenery  in  which 
they  are  found,  and  in  the  impressions  derived  from  which  the 
several  types  may  have  had  their  origin.  The  eccentric  costumes 
and  coiff  ures  to  be  observed  at  the  meetings  of  Friends  of  Italy 
(in  the  days  when  Italy  needed  friends)  or  of  Humanity  give  the 
starting-point  of  a  disquisition  on  the  relations  of  opinions  to 
fashion  and  manners.  An  adverse  criticism  on  "  the  fork-and- 
bread  practice"  loses  some  of  its  harshness  through  Mr.  Spencer's 
candid  admission  in  an  historical  foot-note: — "This  was  written 
before  the  introduction  of  silver  fish-knives."  Impressions  from 
strolls  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  observations  of  the  singing  of 
birds  on  Ilolmwood  Common,  Dorking,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1888,  are,  with  the  passages  before  indicated,  only  a  few  of  the 
many  illustrations  to  be  found  in  these  essays  of  the  quickly 
percipient  eye  and  ear  which  supply  Mr.  Spencer  with  materials 
of  reflection.  The  volumes  abound  with  shrewd  notes  of  men 
and  manners  and  subtle  indications  of  character,  touched  with  a 
quiet  humour  and  not  unkindly  irony.  Some  of  the  essays  are 
full  of  entertainment,  and,  detached  from  the  doctrine  which  they 
illustrate — as  children  detach  the  fables  of  yEsop  or  La  Fontaine 
from  their  morals,  or  the  allegory  from  the  narrative  of  the 
Faery  Queen — they  would  furnish  better  railway  reading  than 
some  of  the  volumes  which  adorn  the  bookstalls  of  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son.  An  eminent  critic  has  divided  thinkers 
into  the  systematic  and  the  aphoristic.  Mr.  Spencer  is  essentially 
a  systematic  thinker ;  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  aphoristic 
wisdom — of  the  wisdom  derived  from  daily  life  and  common 
experience — scattered  up  and  down  his  pages.  As  this  side  of 
his  mind  is  less  generally  recognized  than  the  other,  and  as  it  is 
naturally  more  conspicuous  in  the  occasional  essays  of  which 
these  volumes  consist  than  in  his  larger  treatises,  we  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  signalize  it,  at  the  risk  of  some  dis- 
regard of  relative  proportion  and  importance. 

Many  of  the  essays  now  republished  are  controversial.  Mr. 
Spencer  keeps  up  a  running  fight  with  his  critics.  As  he  con- 
structs his  system,  he  has  to  defend  it  from  attack.  Of  the  re- 
builders  of  Jerusalem  it  is  narrated,  "  Every  one  with  one  of  his 
hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a 
weapon."  Like  them,  Mr.  Spencer  has  "  had  a  sword  girded  by 
his  side,  and  so  builded."  A  good  many  pages  in  these  volumes 
are  occupied  with  replies  to  the  criticisms  of  different  parts  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  philosophic  system  which  have  been  advanced  by 
M.  Littre,  M.  Laugel,  Dr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick, 
Professor  Green,  Professor  Huxley,  and  a  host  of  other  writers 
more  or  less  considerable.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  join 
in  the  fray  or  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it.  Just  as  little  does 
opportunity  offer  for  considering  his  fundamental  assumptions 
and  leading  doctrines.  One  aspect  of  them,  however,  may  be 
briefly  marked,  and  that  is  their  cvirious  return  in  results  to 
earlier  doctrines,  of  which  in  their  inception  they  seemed  tha 
contradiction.  By  a  different  process  we  are  brought  to  the 
goal  of  elder  teachers.  In  1855 — four  years  before  Mr.  Darwin 
published  his  Origin  of  Species — Mr.  Spencer  set  forth  that 
doctrine  of  evolution  to  the  systematic  application  of  wliich  to 
the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  and  especially  of  organic  life, 
his  larger  treatises  and  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 
have  been  devoted.  In  this  connexion,  Mr.  Spencer,  while 
accepting  the  main  doctrine  of  Darwin's  origin  of  species — the 
natural  selection  of  favourable  variations — has  enlarged  it  by 
what  is  at  present  a  questionable  return,  since  it  is  questioned 
by  physiologists  like  Professor  Ray  Lankester,  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  elder  Darwin  and  Lamarck  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters,  and  the  allied  doctrine  of  the  effect  of  environment 
upon  organization.  In  these  points  Mr.  Spencer's  dissent  is  more 
from  Darwinians  than  from  Darwin.  In  philosophy  Mr.  Spencer 
belongs  to  the  school  of  experience.  But  he  has  found  in  experi- 
ence itself  a  path  of  return  to  Kant's  doctrine,  that  space  and 
time  are  forms  of  thought,  and  therefore  possess  universal  validity, 
by  the  contention  that  originally  forms  of  things,  given  by 
experience,  they  have  become  through  the  universality  of  experi- 
ence forms  of  thought,  embodied  in  the  human  organization,  and 
d  priori  to  each  individual  man  now  born  into  the  world,  though 
not  to  the  first  man,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  say  to  the  first  aninial. 
A  similar  return  is  opened  by  a  similar  route  to  the  Cartesian 
doctrine  of  innate  or  intuitive  ideas.  Mr.  Spencer  objects  to  the 
word  intuitive,  preferring  the  words  primary  or  organic.  They 
are  innate  in  us,  though  they  may  not  have  been  so  to  our 
arboreal  ancestors  of  the  pointed  ears.    So  in  politics.  Mr. 
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Herbert  Spencer  is  vigorous  in  his  resistance  to  the  New  Radical- 
ism, which  he  calls,  however,  the  New  Toryism,  of  State  inter- 
ference. He  has  been  charged  with  advocating  a  sort  of  admi- 
nistrative Nihilism — a  phrase  which  caricatures  his  doctrine. 
We  confess  that  his  doctrine  of  individualism,  of  the  narrow 
limits  of  State  control,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  fit  naturally  into  his 
other  doctrine  that  society  is  itself  a  great  and  living  organiza- 
tion, with  its  own  complex  structure  and  laws  of  develop- 
ment, independent  of  the  particular  individuals  which  constitute 
it,  and  his  large  extension  of  Mackintosh's  idea  that  Govern- 
ments are  not  made,  but  grow.  Mr.  Spencer's  curious, 
and  in  some  respects  almost  fantastic,  essay  on  "  State  Organ- 
ism," in  which  he  pushes  into  the  minutest  detail  a 
parallelism  between  the  body  politic  and  an  animal  body, 
reads  like  a  translation  of  the  older  Realism  into  terms  of  modern 
science.  Mr.  Spencer  may,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  enforce  some 
logical  modus  vivendi  between  his  political  individualism  and  his 
doctrine  of  State  organism,  but  they  seem  naturally  antipathetic. 
In  his  disparagement  of  the  value  of  education  as  an  instrument 
of  individual  and  social  improvement,  and  his  insistence  rather 
on  the  right  directing  of  the  moral  sentiments,  Mr.  Spencer  makes 
a  noticeable  return  to  the  Church  Catechism  theory  of  the  training 
of  the  young.  His  doctrine  of  beauty,  at  least  as  regards  the 
expression  of  nobility  of  character  in  the  face,  is  a  scientific  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  his  poetic  namesake,  the  Spenser  with 
an  s,  who  sings  that 

Of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take  ; 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make. 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  very  newest  philos  ophy  sanctioning  what 
used  to  be  laughed  at  as  outworn  prejudice  and  superstition. 
Our  ancestors,  it  seems,  were  wiser  than  they  knew;  and,  per- 
haps, Mr.  Spencer  himself  is  nearer  to  the  truths  which  he  seems 
to  reject  than  he  fancies.  We  are  glad  to  find  him  defending  so 
much  that  we  value,  and  assailing  much  that  we  detest,  though 
his  grounds  and  processes  may  not  be  ours.  His  intellectual 
superiority,  his  disinterested  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  European 
and  more  than  European  authority,  are  thrown,  on  some  of  the 
most  important  issues  of  the  day,  into  the  right  scale. 


CHARLES  MACKLIN.* 

THE  life  of  Macklin  practically  covers  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  his  stage  career  all  but  links  Betterton  with  Kean. 
Beginning  as  a  half-mythical  hero  in  mist  and  darkness,  Macklin 
ends  in  the  fiercest  light  of  publicity.  His  birthplace,  his  origin, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  born,  his  very  name  are  matters  of  con- 
troversy, and  an  attempt  to  present  him  as  a  more  than  centena- 
rian has  been  made,  and  has  all  but  succeeded.  The  last  difficulty 
may,  perhaps,  be  surmounted.  Upon  the  plate  of  the  coffin, 
which  in  1797  was  placed  in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden,  is  engraved  "Mr.  Charles  Macklin,  Comedian,  died  iith 
July,  1797,  aged  97  years."  This  eminently  convincing  document 
was  legible  in  1859,  when,  during  the  alterations  in  the  church,  it 
was  consulted  and  copied.  Not  a  few  authorities,  including  his 
early  biographers  and  Genest,  are  disposed  to  add  another  decade 
to  his  age.  To  men  of  to-day,  however,  the  authority  of  Macklin 
himself,  which  is  that  of  the  coffin-plate,  and  the  tact  that  his 
earliest  recorded  appearance  as  a  player  took  place  in  1725,  will 
render  extremely  improbable  the  supposition  that  he  was  born  in 
1690.  Yet,  "  be  it  less  or  more,"  it  is  the  longest  life  that  any 
actor  has  known,  and  covers  most  of  the  changes  that  converted 
the  stage  of  post-Restoration  times  into  that  of  to-day. 

With  regard  to  Macklin's  early  origin  little  interest  is  now  felt. 
That  his  father,  William  M'Laughlin,  a  rigid  Presbyterian,  com- 
manded a  troop  of  horse  in  the  army  of  King  James  II.  is  not  the 
most  preposterous  of  the  statements  put  forward  by  the 
biographers,  no  fewer  than  three  of  whom  came  forward  within 
half  a  dozen  years  of  his  death.  More  readily  do  we  accept  the 
statement  that  his  mother  was,  in  1707,  the  wife  of  a  tavern- 
keeper  in  Dublin.  It  is  stated  concerning  him  in  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock's  Reminiscences  of  Macready  that  at  nineteen 
he  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  read.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
jectured that  this  may  have  been  one  of  the  innumerable  cases  in 
which,  on  the  strength  of  an  antedated  birthday,  ten  years  were 
added  to  his  age.  That  Macklin  was  at  one  period  a  badgeman— 
Anglice  scout  or  gyp— in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  conceded. 
As  such  It  was  a  part  of  his  duties  to  answer  in  his  turn  "  What 
number  ?  "  to  the  cry  of  "  Boy  "  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
Macready  tells  the  story  that,  in  the  Dublin  theatre,  one  of  some 
well-dressed  rioters  whom  Macklin  had  rebuked  "  with  contemp- 
tuous bitterness,  shouted  out  '  Boy  ! '  Poor  Macklin  for  a  moment 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  ;  but  recollecting  himself,  modestly 
stepped  forward  and,  with  manly  complacency,  responded,  '  What 
number  ?  '  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  plaudits  of  the  house 
fully  revenged  him  on  the  brutality  of  his  insulters  "  {Macready  s 
Heminisccnces,  i.  29). 

Rough  in  manners,  sturdy,  loyal,  honourable,  and  generous, 
Macklin,  but  for  his  all-mastering  vanity,  his  ungovernable 
temper,  and  a  certain  disputatious  delight  iia  giving  pain,  would 
have  conferred  as  much  lustre  upon  the  profession  of  actor  by  his 
personal  gifts  as  by  his  abilities.    His  vanity,  however,  made  him 

*  CharUs  Macklin.    By  Edward  Abbott  Pari  v.    London  :  Ketcan  Paul 
Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.  1891. 


the  laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  been  proud  to  call  him 
friend,  his  temper  stirred  him  to  a  singularly  cruel  act  of 
homicide,  and  his  disputatiousness  involved  him  in  constant 
disputes,  sapped  the  foundations  of  his  fortunes,  and  left  him  in 
his  late  years,  when  competency  had  been  long  within  his  reach, 
practically  dependent  upon  charity.  A  rich  vocabulary  of  abuse 
awaited  one  who  dared  to  dissent  from  him  in  opinion,  the 
company  of  those  whom  he  could  not  hector  or  snub  became  in 
his  later  years  unpleasiug  to  him,  and  no  regard  of  sex  or  age- 
would  prevent  him  from  uttering  the  grossest  indelicacy.  How 
much  of  this  reproach  is  due  to  his  profession,  and  how  much  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  not  now  easy  to  tell.  Ilolcroft,  the 
dramatist,  who  had  a  grievance  against  Macklin,  is  responsible 
for  most  statements  to  his  disadvantage;  while  the  three  biogra- 
phers— Congreve,  Kirkman,  and  Cooke — depict  him  in  heroical 
proportions.  Macklin,  however,  is  to  a  certain  extent  his  own 
biographer.  The  fact  that  a  mere  trivial  dispute  concerning  the 
right  to  a  wig  induced  him,  in  the  green-room  of  Drury  Lace 
Theatre,  loth  May,  1735,  to  run  his  stick  into  the  eye  of  a  fellov;- 
actor,  destroying  the  sight  and,  as  events  proved,  the  life,  is  a 
matter  of  historical  record.  The  sullerer,  who  was  named  Ilallamj, 
a  near  relation  to  Mrs.  Mattocks,  was  one  of  a  family  of  actois 
destined  to  rise  into  eminence  in  America.  Macklin  was  tried 
for  his  life.  A  merciful  jury  reduced  the  crime  to  manslaughter,, 
a  still  more  merciful  judge  appears  to  have  let  him  oft'  without 
punishment,  and  the  audience  before  which  he  first  reappeared, 
acting  Ramilie  in  The  Miser  of  Fielding,  received  him  for  some 
mysterious  reason  with  cheers.  Mr.  Parry,  Macklin's  latest 
biographer,  assumes  that  the  punishment  then  customary  for 
manslaughter  of  burning  on  the  hand  may  have  been  inflicted. 
This  it  is  known  could,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  evaded,  a 
cold  iron  being  in  some  cases  substituted  for  a  hot  iron.  While- 
plausible  and  ingenious  enough,  the  theory  can  only  be  regarded 
as  conjecture. 

Immunity  from  punishment  for  an  offence  so  serious  was  not 
likely  to  breed  milder  manners,  and  within  three  years  of  this 
time  the  same  green-room  witnessed  a  second  attack  on  the  past 
of  the  bellicose  actor.  The  victim  this  time  was  Quin,  a  man 
Macklin's  superior  in  intellect,  and  his  rival  in  roughness  and 
discourtesy.  Macklin,  according  to  his  own  account,  underwent; 
much  abuse  and  some  absolute  insult  from  Quin,  who  was  one- 
of  the  most  overbearing  of  men  and  was,  moreover,  well  able  to 
look  after  himself.  Macklin's  own  account  of  the  scene  pje- 
sents  him,  however,  in  no  very  attractive  light.  "  Well,  sir,  I 
went  up  to  him  directly  (for  I  was  a  great  boxing-cull  in  these 
days),  and  pu.shed  him  down  into  a  chair  and  pummelled 
his  face  damnably.  .  .  .  He  strove  to  resist ;  but  he  was 
no  match  for  me ;  and  I  made  his  face  swell  so  tliat  he 
could  hardly  speak.  When  he  attempted  to  go  on  with  his  part,  sir, 
he  mumbled  so  that  the  audience  began  to  hiss."  A  challenge  to 
a  duel  was  in  those  days  inevitable,  and  Quin  told  his  assailant 
that  after  changing  his  dress  he  would  wait  for  him  at  the  obelisk 
in  Covent  Garden.  Macklin  assented,  and  promised  to  be  there. 
"  But,  sir,"  he  continues,  "  when  he  was  gone  I  recollected  that  I 
was  to  play  in  the  pantomime.  .  .  .  So,  sir,  I  said  to  myself. 
Damn  the  fellow,  let  him  wait ;  I  won't  go  to  him  till  my  business 
is  all  over.  Let  him  fume  and  fret  and  be  damned."  The  result 
was  that,  to  avoid  an  encounter,  Macklin '  allowed  himself 
to  be  taken  home  by  Fleetwood,  the  manager,  and  subsequently- 
apologized. 

Not  very  trustworthy  is,  perhaps,  this  recorded  conversation. 
It  serves  to  show,  however,  that  Macklin  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
bully.  Considered  with  regard  to  the  time  he  was  upon  the 
stage,  Macklin's  influence  upon  it  is  small.  He  lingered  long 
in  obscurity,  and  must  have  been  in  ripe  manhood  when  he 
appeared  at  the  Jacob's  Well  Theatre  in  Bristol,  erected  by 
Hippisley  the  comedian.  Singular  pains  were  taken  by  him  to 
get  rid  of  all  traces  of  his  Irish  descent.  His  name  M'Laughlin 
melted  into  Mecklin  or  Mechlin,  and  ultimately  into  Macklin;  his 
brogue  was  mastered  by  application,  and  finally  his  Catholic 
religion  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  he  became,  as  he  boasted, 
"  a  Protestant  as  staunch  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-." 
That  as  a  child  he  played  Monimia,  his  success  in  which  induced 
him  to  run  away  from  home  with  two  scapegrace  companions,, 
one  of  Avhom  subsequently  enlisted,  while  the  second  took  to  the 
road,  and  ultimately  to  the  gallows,  is  a  tradition  with  no  inherent 
improbability.  That  Macklin,  when  the  money  he  had  stolen- 
from  his  mother  was  spent,  became  an  attendant  in  a  tavern  in 
the  Borough  is  also  likely.  Congreve,  one  of  his  biographers, 
says  that  he  acted  Alcander  in  Qidipus  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
about  1725  and  Sir  Charles  Freeman  in  the  Strntayem,  at  South- 
wark  Fair,  18  September,  1730.  In  1730-31  at  Lincoln's  Irni 
Fields,  his  name  appears  as  Maclean  to  the  part  of  Porer,  in 
Fielding's  Coffee  House  Politician.  From  this  period  until  7  May,, 
1789,  he  remained  on  the  London  stage,  a  period  only  rivalled  try 
Thomas  King  and  one  other  actor.  On  the  day  last  named,  being 
eighty-nine  years  of  age,  he  came  into  the  green-room  dressed  for 
Shylock,  and  seeing  Mrs.  Pope  dressed  for  Portia,  asked,  "But 
who  is  to  play  Shylock  ?  "  He  went  on  the  stage,  walked  through 
one  or  two  scenes,  apologized  to  the  audience  for  inability  to- 
proceed,  and,  "  amidst  mixed  demonstrations  of  applause  and 
indulgence,  retired  from  the  stage  for  ever."  In  Sir  Gilbert 
Wrangle,  Trappanti,  Scrub,  Polonius,  Peachum,  &c.,  Macklin 
was  a  good  actor.  His  claim  to  immortality  rests  upon  his- 
Shylock,  and  upon  his  performance  in  the  two  plays  of  his 
which  survive.    The  first  after  the  revival  of  theatrical  enter- 
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tainments  to  play  Shylock  as  a  serious  character  iu  Shakspeare's 
play,  instead  of  as  the  comic  hero  of  Lord  Lansdowue's  The  Jeiv 
of  Venice,  Macklin  endowed  the  character  with  new  life.  The 
performance  was  the  rage  of  the  town,  elevated  Macklin  into 
reputation,  and  elicited  from  some  one,  Pope  or  another,  the 
sentence 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakspeare  drew, 

which  has  perhaps  been  more  frequently  quoted  than  any  other 
saying  concerning  an  actor. 

Macklin's  s<rva  indtgnatio  against  the  Scots  served  him  well  in 
his  two  surviving  comedies,  iore  d  la  Mode  and  The  True  Born 
Scotchman,  better  known  as  The  Man  of  the  World.  In  the 
former  he  created  the  role  of  Sir  Archy  MacSarcasm ;  iu  the 
latter  that  of  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophant,  one  of  the  most 
grimly  conceived,  savage,  and  eflective  satires  ever  put  on  the 
stage.  Eighty  years  old  when  he  played  Sir  Pertinax,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stamping  upon  it  an  individuality  it  has  subsequently 
maintained.  Macklin's  work  is  creditable,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  taken  a  place  among  the  early  volumes  of  Mr.  Archer's  series 
of  Eminent  Actors  vouches  for  his  position.  Mr.  Parry,  who  is 
the  editor  of  the  delightful  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne,  has  written 
a  pleasant  and  readable  biography,  extracting,  as  he  says,  the 
language  of  writers  contemporary  with  the  performance  described 
rather  than  giving  his  own.  Of  Macklin's  turbulent  career,  now 
floating  on  the  tide  of  success,  now  the  object  of  unjust  and 
indefensible  persecution  on  the  part  of  an  angry  mob  that  tried 
to  drive  him  from  the  stage,  an  animated  picture  is  given.  His 
banishment  from  Drury  Lane,  his  retirement  from  the  stage  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Inquisition,  where,  after  he  had 
fed  at  an  ordinary  the  guests  his  name  had  attracted,  he  could 
preach  to  his  visitors  upon  all  subjects — artistic,  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, literary,  moral,  &c.  —  his  bankruptcies,  marriages, 
managerial  experiences,  law  suits,  and  the  like,  constitute  enter- 
taining reading.  There  are  a  few  curious  and  regrettable  misprints 
of  no  special  significance.  A  curious  feature  in  the  book  is  a  foot- 
note in  which  Mr.  Archer  expresses  a  view  slightly  different  from 
that  of  the  contributor. 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN.* 

MARY  WOLLSTONECKAFT  was  a  very  clever  woman, 
and,  as  we  now  (thanks  chiefly  to  Mr.  Kegan  Paul)  know, 
a  very  ill-treated,  and  on  the  whole  a  very  harmless,  one.  If  she 
thought  badly  of  men,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  had  ample 
justification  in  the  conduct  of  all  her  own  mankind — father, 
lovers,  husband,  and  what  not.  Further,  the  late  eighteenth- 
century  ideal  of  womanhood  and  women's  education  was  not  only 
a  silly,  but  in  some  re-spects  a  disgusting,  one.  Furtherest,  Mrs. 
Fawcett  is,  like  Mary,  a  very  clever  woman ;  and,  unlike  her, 
stands  a  thousand  miles  removed  from  any  possible  imputation  of 
interested  reasons  for  quarrelling  with  convention.  These,  we 
hope,  be  handsome  admissions.  To  put  a  climax  and  Gloria  on 
them,  we  will  further  grant  that  to  the  student  the  Vindication 
of  the  nights  of  Woman,  both  as  literature  and  politics,  will 
always  be  an  interesting  book. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  a  new  edition  of  it 
was  particularly  called  for ;  and  we  should  have  been  glad  to  be 
able  to  praise  Mrs.  Fawcett's  Introduction  even  more  heartily 
than  we  can  (and  we  can  do  so  with  sufficient  heartiness)  at 
present.  Many  excellent  and  some  delightful  persons  agree  with 
her  as  to  the  equalization  of  the  political  and  other  rights  of  the 
sexes.  We  do  not ;  but  we  are  content  to  differ  there.  If  it 
pleases  Mrs.  Fawcett  to  think  that,  "  with  all  our  faults,  we 
have  made  way,  upon  the  whole,"  since  1791,  she  must 
■e'en  do  so.  "We  own  we  are  a  little  sorry  to  find  a  lady 
of  so  much  talent  and  so  much  sense  adopting  and  quoting 
the  silly  jargon  about  "  woman's  duty  to  herself,"  Neither 
man  nor  woman  ever  had,  has,  or  will  have  a  duty  to  his 
or  herself.  Duty  to  self  is  a  self-contradictory  and  hypo- 
critical piece  of  nonsense.  A  "  self "  may  have  "  rights  " 
which  it  can  exercise  or  refrain  from  exercising  as  it  likes  ;  but 
duty  ■'  is  of  its  essence  duty  to  another — God,  the  country,  law, 
fellow-creatures,  anything;  but  not  self.  That  is  to  say,  the  now 
popular  phrases  about  "  owing  it  to  oneself,"  "  duty  to  oneself," 
and  so  on,  are  philosophically  impossible  and  morally  disgusting. 
As  for  Mary,  she  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  clever  and  rather  a  nice 
person.  It  is  good  to  see  her  exercising  her  wits  on  Drs.  Fordyce 
and  Gregory,  and  fighting  against  the  nasty  suggestions  of 
Rousseau.  But  she  is  not  uniformly  admirable.  She  writes  at 
times  the  most  abominable  galimatias,  as  when  she  talks  about 
"  passions  sublimated  by  panting  after  the  adventurous  march  of 
"virtue  in  the  historic  page."  Mrs.  Fawcett  herself  mildly  com- 
plains of  the  "  want  of  order  and  system  "  in  her  heroine.  When 
she  talks  of  standing  armies,  officers,  kings,  parsons,  the  early 
chapters  of  Genesis,  law,  riches,  and  a  good  many  other  things, 
she  is  hardly  less  absurd  than  any  living  member  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  The  question,  therefore,  which  has  to  be  settled  is  this, 
and  it  is  a  nice  and  pleasing  one.  Do  we  want  Mary  when  we 
have  our  Fabians  with  us  ;  or  is  the  reminder  that  the  follies  of 
the  Fabians  are  not  even  new  follies  sufficient  excuse  for  the  re- 
printing of  Mary  ? 

•  The  Riyhts  of  fVnmen.  By  Mary  WoUstonecraft.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Mrs.  Fawcett.    London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 


BOOKS  IN  ELIZABETHAN  LITERATURE.* 

THE  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Shakspeare,  to  the  first 
volumeof  which  we  didfuU  and  separate  justice,  has  appeared, 
and  exhibits  the  same  care  and  competence  as  its  forerunner.  It 
contains  the  plays,  in  the  usual  order,  from  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  to  As  You  Like  It.  We  may  call  attention  to  a  useful 
passage  in  the  addenda,  where  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  explains  the 
little  bibliographical  puzzle  which  struck  us,  and  no  doubt  others 
also,  on  the  back  of  the  title  of  the  first  volume. 

Mr.  Pullen  is  not,  we  think,  wrong  in  describing  the  book 
with  which,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  he  has  closed  his  series  of 
collections  of  Elizabethan  lyrics  as  "the  most  valuable  of  ouj 
old  anthologies."  The  historic  interest  of  Tottel  is  greater, 
and  the  poetical  merit  of  Englayid's  Helicon  is  greater,  but  the 
poetical  merit  of  the  Rhapsody  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  that 
of  Tottel,  and  the  historic  interest  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Helicon.  For,  as  Mr.  Bullen  well  points  out,  we  could  reconstruct 
the  latter,  or  very  nearly  so,  from  other  sources ;  the  contents  of 
the  Rhapsody  are,  for  the  most  part,  exclusively  its  own.  Indeed, 
one  (if  ho  be  one)  of  its  most  considerable  contributors,  both  in 
bulk  and  merit  of  work,  the  person  subscribing  himself  or  desig- 
nated by  the  editor  as  "  A.  W.,"  is  a  mere  puzzle  and  mystery  to 
this  day.  Mr.  Bullen,  one  of  whose  many  excellences  in  editing 
is  his  singular  and  most  witty  disinclination  for  the  discovery  of 
mares'-nests,  finds  himself  no  more  fortunate  in  the  quest  after 
"A.  W."  than  others.  Inspired,  indeed,  by  Mr.  Linton's  not 
infelicitous  cutting  of  the  knot  by  the  suggestion,  "  A.  W."  = 
"Anonymous  Writer,"  he  asks  whether,  perhaps,  it  should  be 
"  Writers  "  (Davison  himself  uses  the  plural,  anonynioi,  though 
not  definitely  with  reference  to  these  poems),  but  inclines  to 
answer  it  in  the  negative.  We  have  a  faint  inclination  (not  more 
than  a  faint  one)  to  agree  rather  with  his  question  than  with  his 
answer.  But  it  really  matters  very  little.  If  "  A.  W."  was  A 
for  anonymous,  he  was  also,  at  least  at  his  best,  G  for  good,  and 
that  does  matter.  The  best  things  here,  however,  are  not  his,  nor 
are  they  the  editor's  (Francis  Davison,  eldest  son  of  the  imlucky 
secretary),  nor  his  brother  Walter's,  though  all  three  could  do  good 
work.  Kaleigli  and  Donne,  Campion  and  Davies,  Constable  and 
Watson  were  also  contributors.  And  among  the  things  not  only 
anonymous  but  unidentified,  there  are  inimitable  dainty  delights. 
Although  there  is  no  saying  -what  almost  any  man  might  not 
have  been  inspired  to  write  in  that  day  of  brave  translunary 
things,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Grosart  and  Mr.  Bullen  that  hardly 
any  man  but  Donne  could  haye  written  those  incomparable  and 
ravishing  lines — 

By  absence  this  good  means  I  gaiu 
That  I  can  catch  lier, 
AV'here  none  can  watch  b.cr, 
In  some  close  corner  of  my  brain. 
There  I  embrace  and  kiss  her. 
And  so  I  both  enjoy  and  miss  her. 

If  any  would  not  cheerfully  give  all  that  he  hath  to  have  written 
these  lines,  he  knows  nothing  of  poetry  or  of  love.  Beside  them, 
these  other  anonymities,  though  charming,  are  mere  prettiness : — 

My  love  in  her  attire  doth  shew  her  wit, 

It  doth  so  well  become  her  ; 
For  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit 

For  winter,  spring  and  summer. 
No  beauty  doth  she  miss 

Wlien  all  her  robes  are  on, 
But  beauty's  self  she  is 

When  all  her  robes  are  gone. 

Yet,  again,  prettiness  tkough  it  be,  how  exquisitely  pretty  it  is! 
And  at  the  same  time  that  men  could  write  like  this,  they  also, 
as  did  the  excellent  "  A.  W."  or  one  of  them  when  left  to  them- 
selves, write  such  monstrous  stuff  as  this — 

Cambridge,  worthy  Philip,  by  this  verse  builds  thee  an  altar, 
'Gainst  time  and  tempest,  strong  to  abide  for  ever. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  about  the 
Elizabethans  than  that  they,  yea  the  greatest  of  them,  did  both. 

We  had  not  long  ago  to  notice  an  American  edition  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  Defence  of  or  Apology  for  (both  titles  are  of  about 
equal  authenticity)  Poetry,  and  it  is  quite  desirable  that  there 
should  be  an  English  one ;  for  the  only  modern  separate  issue 
that  we  know  of,  Mr.  Arber's,  is  unannotated,  almost  privately 
published,  and  twenty  years  old.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  very 
agreeable  one  to  read  in  itself,  and  one  by  no  means  unimportant 
in  the  history  of  English  literature.  It  shows,  much  more  inte- 
restingly than  any  other,  the  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the 
best  affected  and  the  best  accomplished  Englishmen  towards 
English  literature  just  before  the  greatest  achievement  which 

•  The  Works  of  Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  Aldis  Wright.  Vol.  II. 
London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Davison's  Poetical  Rhapsody.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Bullen.  2  vols. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 

Sidney's  Apologiefor  Poetry.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh.  Cambridge: 
University  Press. 

The  Turning  of  the  Shrew.  Edited  by  H.  H.  Crawley.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co. 

The  Prototype  of  Hamlet.  By  W.  P.  Johnston.  New  York  :  Belford  & 
Co.    London  :  Brcntano. 

Sacred  and  Shakespearian  A ffinities.  By  C.  A.  Swinburne.  London  : 
Bickers. 

Poetic  and  Verse  Criticism  in  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By  F.  E.  Schelling. 
Philadelphia:  Universitv  Press.  London":  Kegan  Paul  .Trench,  Triibner, 
&  Co. 
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English  literature  ever  made.  We  must  add  that  it  shows  us 
how  liiely  such  aspirations  are  to  go  wrong,  and  perhaps  the 
chief  weakness  of  Mr.  Shuckhurgh's  book  is  that  he  has  not 
devoted  quite  space  enough  to  pointing  this  out.  It  is  quite 
true  that" if  Sidney's  immediate  adversary  had  had  his  way,  we 
should  have  had  no  Elizabethan  literature  at  all ;  yet  if  Sidney 
had  had  his  way,  we  should  have  had  none  of  the  best  tind  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  but  only  a  sterile  echo  of  the  classics, 
such  as  resounded  too  much  and  too  often  in  France.  Still,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  (and  Mr.  Shuckburgh  points 
this  out  excellently)  that  Sidney  had  hardly  any  good  work  before 
him  to  criticize.  As  an  edition  exhibiting  the  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  the  work,  and  commenting  carefully  upon 
the  actual  performance,  this  may  be  very  well  spoken  of.  In- 
deed, we  do  not  know  that,  excepting  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and 
Bacon,  any  Elizabethan  author  has  had  such  good  pains  spent  on 
him  in  a  small  and  handy  volume.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  has  avoided 
the  error  of  those  who  edit  by  the  light  of  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  he  has  been  guided  and  disciplined  in  his  application  of 
reading  and  scholarship  by  his  classical  training  and  practice  on 
the  other.  The  result  is  very  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Shuckburgh  will 
do  well  if  he  continues  in  the  same  way,  especially  if  he  devotes  a 
little  more  pains  to  the  earlier  history  of  English  literature  itself. 

Mr.  Crawley's  Taming  of  the  Shrew  belongs  to  a  series — the 
"  Falcon " — on  some  of  the  numbers  of  which  we  have  had  to 
comment  not  wholly  favourably.  There  was  once  a  writer  who 
observed,  with  an  anachronism  never  sufficiently  to  be  reprobated, 

not  much 

Unlike  young  men  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 

"Whether  young  men  are  unfit  or  not  to  hear  moral  philosophy, 
they  are  certainly  sometimes  unfit  to  edit  Shakspeare.  But  Mr. 
Crawley,  of  whose  yovith  or  age  we  have  no  knowledge,  does  not 
deserve  Hector's  disqualification.  He  is  a  little  prodigal  of 
matters  of  no  pith  or  moment  in  his  notes,  and  he  follows  some 
older  authorities  in  talking  nonsense  in  his  introduction  about 
"  second  periods,"  "  later  comedies,"  "  collaborators,"  and  so  forth. 
But  neither  in  the  one  nor  in  the  other  does  he  ever  indulge  in 
gush,  or  cant,  or  priggishness,  or  modernity.  For  which  let  him 
be  blessed. 

The  lectures  contained  in  Mr.  Johnston's  volume  were  pre- 
pared for  the  senior  classes  inTulane  College,  and  in  thell.  Sophie 
Newcomb  Memorial  College  for  young  women.  We  wish  we 
could  think  them  worse  than  many  lectures  which  are  prepared 
for  such  as  draw  literary  sustenance  from  Alma  Matres  nearer 
home  than  Tidane  and  H.  Sophie  Newcomb.  But  the  Tulanians 
and  H.-Sophie-Newcombians  may  call  to  the  auditors  of  our  own 
University  extension  lecturers  very  much  as  shallow  calls  to 
shallow.  Was  the  prototype  of  Hamlet  James  I.  ?  "  Yes,"  says 
Mr.  W.  P.  Johnston,  to  the  delight,  no  doubt,  of  Tulane  and  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb.  "  No,"  say  common  sense,  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture, knowledge  of  history,  knowledge  of  Shakspeare.  To  discuss 
in  detail  the  two  hundred  and  odd  pages  in  which  Mr.  Johnston 
unfolds  this  notable  theory  to  the  admiration  of  Tulane  and  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb,  we  do  most  seriously  decline.  It  may  be  lazi- 
ness, it  may  be  cowardice,  it  may  be  abdication  of  critical  duty, 
but  we  decline.  Life  is  not  long  enough,  nor  the  Saturday  Review 
large  enough,  for  attention  to  this  kind  of  folly.  To  people  like 
Mr.  Johnston  in  our  present  mood  (we  may  be  in  another  come 
Whitsuntide  or  Lammas)  we  feel  disposed  to  say  nothing  but 
"  You  think  Shakspeare  a  great  person  ?  Why,  then,  thauk  God 
therefor :  and  in  His  name  and  Shakspeare's  don't  talk  nonsense." 

We  may  repeat  this  remark  in  connexion  with  Mr.  C.  A.  (not 
A.  C.)  Swinburne's  Sacred  and  Shakespearian  Affinities,  except 
that  the  print  and  paper  are  so  pretty  and  the  intention  so  excel- 
lent that  one  had  rather  not  say  anything  unkind.  After  all, 
Shakspeare  and  the  Bible  are  good,  however  presented ;  though 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  an  admirer  of  both  has  not  been  better 
inspired. 

Assistant  Professor  Felix  Schelling,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  written  a  very  scholarly  monograph  on  the 
critical  writers  (including  Sidney  and  one  or  two  others  properly, 
if  not  usually,  so  ranked)  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  It  is  a  very 
good  survey,  and  whether  one  agrees  with  Mr.  Schelling  or  not, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  he  has  read  his  subject  well  and 
thought  seriously  about  it. 

The  characteristics  of  Mr.  Deighton's  editions  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  (Macmillan)  have  been  so  often  commented  upon  here  that 
there  is  little  need  to  do  more  than  chronicle  the  appearance  of 
Richard  II.,  King  John,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  in 
the  series.  We  have  also  to  notice  a  new  and  very  pretty  pocket 
Shakspeare,  the  "  Mignon  "  (Routledge),  and  an  edition  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  the  eighth  part  of  the  "  Hamnet "  Shakspeare 
(Glasgow  :  Hutchinson),  the  editor  whereof,  Mr.  Paton,  is  much 
cumbered  about  "  Emphasis  capitals." 


HANNIBAL.* 

COLONEL  DODGE  does  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under 
his  feet.     It  is  but  a  very  brief  time  since  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  reviewing  his  Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  by  no 

*  Great  Captains — Hannibal:  a  History  of  the  Art  of  War  among  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  down  to  the  battle  of  Pydna,  i68  B.C. ;  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Bv  T.  A.  Dodge,  Brevet  Lieut.- 
Col.    BostoB  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1891. 


means  a  small  hook,  and  now  he  has  brought  out  a  Hannibal  of 
not  less  weight  and  substance.  From  this  we  must  conclude 
either  that  Colonel  Dodge  was,  like  a  wise  man,  well  ahead  with 
his  "  Great  Captains  "  before  he  brought  out  the  first  volume,  or 
that  he  is  one  of  those  happy  men  who  work  with  speed  and  ease. 
We  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  imply  that  he  works  with  haste. 
On  the  contrary,  his  book  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  done 
with  care  and  after  full  examination  of  the  authorities.  Of  the 
style  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably.  Colonel  Dodger's  prose 
is  a  good  enough  working  instrument  for  lectures — in  which 
form  we  gather  that  his  Life  of  Hannibal  was  first  delivered; 
but  it  should  have  been  subjected  to  the  file  before  it  was 
used  to  make  a  book.  It  is  altogether  too  colloquial,  and  at 
times  slangy  to  an  oflensive  degree.  The  truth  of  the  remark 
does  not,  for  instance,  compensate  for  the  vulgarity  of  the 
phrase  when  we  are  told  that  the  battle  of  Asculum  was  "  a 
tactical  victory  for  the  Greeks ;  but  the  Romans  were  sizing  up 
the  phalanx."  Then  Colonel  Dodge  works  the  word  "  apt  "  liter- 
ally to  death.  Generals,  manceiivres,  camps,  weather,  food, 
elephants,  weapons,  and  what  not,  are  all  apt  to  do,  or  have  done  to 
them,  everything  which  can  be  expressed  by  the  active  voice  or 
the  passive.  We  have  said  that  Colonel  Dodge  appears  to  have 
examined  his  authorities  carefully  ;  but  we  cannot  add  that  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  them  as  fully  as  he  well  might. 
He  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  entitled  to  found  his  narrative  on  Poly- 
bius  and  Livy,  and  it  would  be  a  little,  or  more  than  a  little, 
pedantic  to  object  to  him  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have  read 
his  authors  in  the  original.  He  is  a  soldier,  who  has  to  deal 
only  with  the  facts,  and  his  knowledge  of  war  may  be  held 
to  replace  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  what  ColoneJ 
Dodge  might  have  done,  and  indeed  should  have  done,  was  tO' 
give  thanks  to  the  scholars  who  have  cleared  the  way  for  him. 
In  particular  he  should  have  been  very  explicit  in  acknowledging 
his  obligations  to  Captain  Ilennebert,  whom  he  mentions  very 
little  and  much  too  cavalierly.  His  rule  of  conduct  with  the 
two  great  ancient  authorities  is  the  sound  one.  He  follow.s^ 
Polybius,  and  refuses  to  be  led  aside  by  suppositions  or  ingenious 
guesses  based  on  what  might  have  happened,  or  is  merely  said  tO' 
have  happened,  by  late  writers  whose  knowledge  was  necessarily 
secondhand. 

In  this  second  volume  Colonel  Dodge  again  shows  that  he  has 
the  faculty  for  writing  a  popular  narrative  of  the  respectable 
kind.  He  can  tell  a  story  with  spirit,  and  he  has  a  sound  con- 
ception of  the  value  of  evidence.  His  account  of  the  passage  of 
the  Alps,  of  the  battles  on  the  Trebia,  of  Lake  Trasimene,  and 
of  Canute  are  thoroughly  intelligible  and  consistent.  In  the  case 
of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  the  ground  has  been  so  well  prepared 
that  Colonel  Dodge  had  little  more  to  do  than  to  abstain  from 
misplaced  efforts  to  be  original.  All  the  dispute  which  has 
dragged  on  over  this  famous  feat  would  have  been  avoided  if 
authors  had  understood  that  there  is  no  real  authority  for  the 
details  of  it  except  Polybius,  and  that  the  only  way  of  testing 
him  is  to  compare  him,  not  with  other  writers,  but  with  the  map. 
We  notice  that  in  his  account  of  the  battle  on  the  Metaurus  Colonel 
Dodge  accepts  the  orthodox  view  of  the  Consul  Nero's  share  in  the 
destruction  of  Ilasdrubal's  army.  He  does  not  notice  the  by 
no  means  contemptible  reasons  given  by  Macaulay  for  believing 
that  the  Consul  would  be  a  much  less  conspicuous  figure  if  a 
descendant  of  his  had  been  in  a  humbler  place  when  Livy  wrote. 
On  the  subject  of  this  battle  Colonel  Dodge  says  one  of  the  few 
merely  empty  and  routine  things  in  his  book.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  if  Hasdrubal  had  joined  his  great  brother,  the  history  of 
the  world  would  have  been  changed.  It  would  have  been  so 
far  changed  that  the  expulsion  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  might 
have  been  delayed  for  a  year  or  two.  Even  that  is  not  certain  ; 
for,  as  Scipio  was  already  master  of  Spain,  and  the  alliance  with 
Massinissa  was  concluded,  it  would  always  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  and  then 
Hannibal  must  have  gone  back.  The  remark  is  rather  parti- 
cularly out  of  place  in  a  Life  of  Hannibal ;  for,  if  there  is  one  thing 
which  his  wonderful  history  proves  more  clearly  than  any  other,  it 
is  the  folly  of  the  common  saying  that  a  victory  here  or  a 
victory  there  would  have  "  altered  the  history  of  the  world." 
If  the  genius  of  one  man,  and  winning  of  victories,  could  have 
effected  this  alteration,  then  efi'ected  it  should  have  been  by 
Hannibal,  by  the  Trebia,  Trasimene,  and  Cannaj.  The  world 
has  never  seen  a  greater  soldier  or  greater  victories — and  yet  they 
failed.  It  was  inevitable  that  they  should  do  so,  since  Rome 
was  Rome  and  Carthage  Carthage.  To  say  that  such  men  as 
Hamilcar  and  Hannibal  have  no  effect  on  the  history  of  the 
world  would  be  foolish  in  the  extreme.  They  taught  a  great 
deal,  they  made  the  struggle  longer  and  more  brilliant ;  but  it  was 
the  details  they  changed,  not  the  great  lines.  It  might  be  plausibly 
maintained  that  the  chief  result  of  Hannibal's  amazing  victories 
was  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ;  for  the  Romans  might  have 
been  content  with  tribute  and  submission,  if  he  had  not  humi- 
liated them  so  deeply  as  he  did.  But  even  that  is  doubtful.  In 
the  ancient  world  there  could  be  but  one  end,  more  or  less  cruel,, 
for  Carthage — unless  she  had  possessed  the  Roman  statesmanship,, 
military  organization,  courage,  and  tenacity ;  but  if  all  the  con- 
ditions had  been  different,  of  course  the  result  would  have  been 
diflerent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  personal  greatness  of  Hannibal 
will  always  remain  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  an 
account  of  his  life  will  be  good  reading.  It  ought  to  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  soldiers,  to  whom  Colonel  Dodge  chiefly 
appeals. 
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SKEAT'S  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY.* 

IT  is  sad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Skeat  that  there  are  still  people  who 
■will  believe  that  "  Whitsim "  in  Whitsunday  is  the  same 
word  as  Pfingsten,  and  will  not  believe  that  a  beefeater  is  a  man 
who  eats  beef.  We  can  only  hope  that  Dr.  Skeat  and  Dr.  Murray 
will  have  exterminated  them  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Mean- 
while we  must  leave  such  folk  to  their  own  devices,  nnless  they 
fall  into  the  still  more  hopeless  bondage  of  seeking  Hebrew  and 
Gaelic  origins  for  plain  English  and  Latin  ;  for  when  Dr.  Skeat 
has  a  volume  of  good  sense  and  verified  history  to  bring  us,  we 
will  not  tarry  even  to  laugh  at  nonsense.  This  volume  deals 
mainly  with  the  elements  brought  into  English  since  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  in  other  words,  with  almost  all  the  Romanic  part  of 
our  vocabulary,  and  with  the  much  smaller  contingent  of  foreign 
words  of  other  sorts  that  have  come  to  us  without  passing  through 
a  Latin  form.  We  take  the  most  novel  and  perhaps  the  most 
material  feature  of  Dr.  Skeat's  book,  considered  as  a  contribution 
to  English  philology  and  not  merely  as  a  handbook  for  learners, 
to  be  the  clear  distinction  of  the  several  stages  of  Romance  accre- 
tion ;  the  old  French  importation  due  to  the  Norman  Conquest 
itself,  the  Continental  French  additions  of  the  later  mediteval 
period,  and  the  deliberate  adoption  of  Latin  or  Latinized  terms, 
directly  or  through  the  language  of  French  and  Italian  scholars, 
since  the  revival  of  learning.  And  we  make  no  apology  for  con- 
centrating our  attention  upon  these  points  rather  than  attempting 
to  summarize  the  contents  of  a  volume  as  well  packed  as  it  is 
well  ordered. 

We  cannot  say  liow  long  the  existence  of  Anglo-French  as  a 
distinct  dialect  has  been  appreciated  by  philologists,  but  we 
believe  that  Dr.  Murray's  remarks  in  the  introductory  explana- 
tions of  the  New  (or  Oxford)  English  Dictionary  liave  had  the 
chief  share  in  making  it  better  known  to  scholars  in  general.  It 
was  common  knowledge  that  the  Normans  spoke  French  when 
they  came  into  England,  and  that  Norman-French  was  the 
official  language  of  the  English  Court  for  about  three  centuries. 
And  lawyers  knew  that  the  Norman-French  of  our  medieval 
law-books,  not  to  mention  the  degraded  form  in  which  it  lingered 
on  till  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  the  same  thing  as  Con- 
tinental French.  Also  they  knew,  or  might  easily  know,  that 
English  lawyers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  did  not 
pretend  that  it  was  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  they  admitted 
that  the  French  of  their  books  was  different  from  that  of  con- 
temporary Frenchmen,  and  maintained  that  in  its  way  it  was 
better.  Few  people,  however,  knew  that  our  lawyers'  boast  was 
not  a  mere  piece  of  professional  vanity.  Dr.  Murray  and  Professor 
Skeat  have  now  taught  us  that  it  had  some  real  foundation.  The 
divergence  of  Anglo-French  from  Continental  French,  so  long  as  it 
was  a  language  spoken  and  not  merely  written,  was  not  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  foreign  tongue  by  people  who  did  not  understand  it,  but 
the  growth  of  a  dialect  which  maintained  a  genuine  life  of  its  own 
though  cut  off"  from  the  main  stock.  Anglo-French  might  indeed 
have  lived  much  longer  if  England  had  not  lost  Normandy.  By 
that  loss  our  French  dialect  became  insular ;  on  the  other  hand 
the  acquisitions  of  French  territory  in  the  west  and  south  by  the 
Angevin  and  Plantagenet  kings  brought  us  into  new  contact 
with  the  French  of  France,  which  meanwhile  had  been  growing 
in  its  own  fashion,  and  had  developed  a  far  richer  literature  than 
Anglo-French  could  show.  Perhaps  the  reader,  even  the  learned 
reader,  may  be  surprised  at  our  implying  that  Anglo-French  had 
any  literature  other  than  statutes,  law-texts,  and  official  docu- 
ments. That  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  finding  out.  However, 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Romance  letters  and  culture  came  up  from 
the  south  ;  Chaucer  welcomed  the  invaders,  and  modern  English 
had  its  beginning.  Anglo-French,  from  being  a  national  dialect, 
became  provincial,  and  from  being  provincial  soon  became 
ridiculous  except  in  its  purely  technical  uses. 

Here  we  shall  make  bold,  with  all  respect,  not  to  follow  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  as  to  Chaucer's  exact  shade  of  meaning  in  the  well- 
known  lines  on  the  Prioress's  French  : — 

And  French  sbe  spak  full  faire  and  fetisly, 
After  the  seole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  French  of  Stratford  at  Bow  was 
never  intended  to  be  French  of  Paris,  but  was  Anglo-French, 
the  English  development  of  the  old  French  imported  in  the 
Conqueror's  train.  So  far  we  are  at  one  with  Professor  Skeat. 
But  we  cannot  agree  that  "  Chaucer  is  merely  stating  a  linguistic 
fact  "  and  has  no  intention  of  suggesting  that  the  school  of  Strat- 
ford at  Bow  was  no  longer  sufficient.  It  might  be,  as  Professor 
Skeat  says,  "  excellent  in  its  kind,  and  in  some  respects  more 
archaic  and  truer  to  the  Latin  original  than  the  French  of  Paris." 
But  for  all  that  Professor  Skeat's  own  facts  make  the  inference 
natural  and  probable  that  in  Chaucer's  time  it  was  becoming 
■antiquated  and  slightly  absurd  for  a  lady  of  quality  to  speak  only 
Anglo-French.  Chaucer  was  not  the  man  to  state  linguistic 
facts  without  any  point,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  Prioress  affected 
ru  other  ways  a  refinement  beyond  her  breeding.  She 
peyned  hire  to  counterfete  cheere 

Of  court,  and  ben  estatlich  of  manere, 

And  to  ben  holden  digne  of  reverence. 

Doubtless  she  would  have  also  "  pained  her  to  counterfeit " 
Sinowledge  of  French  of  Paris,  if  she  had  the  chance  ;  but  her 
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education  had  not  gone  quite  far  enough.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Chaucer's  lines  exactly  mark  the  point  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Anglo-French  as  the  language  of  polite  society,  and  thus  have  a 
more  definite  historical  meaning  than  Professor  Skeat  would 
assign  to  them.  This  reading  of  them  is  also  quite  in  accord  with 
the  contemporary  evidence  of  John  of  Trevisa,  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  himself,  that  by  the  year  1385  Latin  had  ceased  to 
be  commonly  taught  in  grammar-schools  through  the  medium  of 
French — ie.  Anglo-French.  On  a  purely  linguistic  point  we 
should  set  our  opinion  against  Professor  Skeat's  only  with  the 
utmost  hesitation,  but  this  is  not  such. 

Anti(]uarian  lawyers  will  be  amused  to  see  the  texts  which 
have  so  long  been  their  monopoly  now  promoted  to  philological 
importance  as  specimens  of  the  Anglo-French  dialect.  Professor 
Skeat  gives  two  paragraphs  from  the  laws  of  William  I.  We 
fear  it  will  yet  be  some  time  before  Dr.  Liebermann's  promised 
revision  of  Schmid's  Gesetze  der  Angelsachsen  enables  us  to  make 
sure  of  our  footing  in  the  hard  places,  for  which  even  Professor 
Skeat  allows  that  the  Latin  version  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
In  the  case  of  Britton  Mr.  Nichols  has  happily  given  us  a  critical 
text.  From  this  Professor  Skeat  extracts  the  order  of  trial  by 
battle,  in  which  we  venture  to  think  that  "  a  meyns  nues  et  a 
peez  "  does  not  mean  "  with  hands  bare  and  on  foot "  but  "  with 
both  hands  and  feet  bare,"  according  to  what  is  known  to  have 
been  the  practice  a  generation  later.  There  is  also  a  specimen  of 
the  still  quite  grammatical  Anglo-French  of  the  latter  fourteenth 
century  from  the  Liber  Albus  of  the  City  of  London.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  modern  French  termination  -on  (=Lat.  -ouem) 
appears  in  Anglo-French  as  -oun  ■  thus  in  a  merry  outlaw's  song 
of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  printed  in  Wright's  Political 
Songs  and  here  extracted,  we  read  : — • 

Ce  sunt  les  articles  de  Trayllebastoun  ; 
Salve  le  roi  meismes,  de  Dieu  eit  maleysoun 
Qe  a  de  primes  granta  tiel  commissioun  ! 
Quar  en  ascuns  des  poiutz  n'est  mie  resoun. 

Professor  Skeat  holds  the  frequent  suffix  -oon  in  English  words 
borrowed  from  French  at  a  much  later  time,  like  balloon,  cartoon, 
dragoon,  platoon,  to  be  a  survival  of  this  Anglo-French -omw  or 
-un,  and  not  a  phonetic  approximation  to  the  modern  French 
nasal  -on.  But  we  doubt  whether  this  were  always  the  case  ;  for 
we  find  the  French  seconde  (as  a  fencing  term  of  art)  transcribed 
sagoone  in  two  or  three  English  books  of  the  late  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century,  and  here  the  g  (fully  accepted  in  the 
modern  French  pronunciation,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
puted in  the  seventeenth  century)  shows  that  phonetic  representa- 
tion was  intended. 

The  practical  lesson  of  the  Anglo-French  history  for  the 
student  of  English  etymology  is  that,  as  Professor  Skeat  says, 
"  we  must  carefully  separate  our  '  French  '  words  into  two  classes. 
The  former  of  these  contains  the  Anglo-French  words,  mostly 
borrowed  before  1400,  and  related  to  the  Old  French  of  various 
dialects  on  the  Continent.  The  latter  of  these  contains  the 
Middle-French,  mostly  borrowed  during  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  modern  French  words,  mostly  borrowed  during  the 
modern  period  ;  all  (in  general)  belonging  to  the  Central  French 
or  Parisian  dialect."  In  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  both  French  and  English,  a  French  word  assumes  a 
different  form  in  England  according  to  the  period  of  importation; 
indeed  in  some  cases  the  same  word  has  thus  been  adopted  twice 
over  in  distinct  forms  and  meanings.  Another  observation  of 
some  literary  importance  is  that  words  of  the  Old-French  period 
cannot  fairly  be  counted  as  foreign  words  in  discussing  an  English 
writer's  vocabulary,  and  that  the  common  test  of  classing  all 
Romanic  words  together,  twelfth-  or  thirteenth-century  French 
with  eighteenth-century  Latin,  and  allowing  only  the  residue  to 
be  "  pure  English,"  is  fallacious.  And  so  may  the  folk  whom 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  called  figure-casters  be  cast  in  their  own 
figures.  In  fact  some  of  our  most  Anglo-Saxon-looking  words 
are  really  French.  Cark  is  nothing  but  a  northern  variant  of 
charge,  and  first  appears  in  the  Liber  Albus  as  a  load  of  goods,  in 
the  sense  of  a  definite  measure  of  weight.  Professor  Skeat  thinks 
it  a  specially  Picard  form  brought  by  way  of  Calais,  which  is  like 
enough. 

The  minute  history  of  sounds  and  their  changes  which  occupies 
a  considerable  part  of  the  book  may  seem  formidable  to  those  who 
were  not  brought  up  in  modern  philology.  But  often  it  is  the 
only  safe  check  on  the  aberrations  of  the  written  word.  Inci- 
dentally many  cross-lights  are  thrown  on  French  phonetic  altera- 
tions by  the  forms  in  which  English  adopted  French  words  at 
different  times,  and  conversely  we  get  landmarks  for  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  that  have  taken  place  in  English  speech  in  the 
last  three  centuries.  If  we  might  suggest  anything  by  way  of 
improvement,  it  would  be  a  little  more  use  of  the  living  evidence 
of  modern  dialects.  Professor  Skeat  more  than  once  points  out 
that  in  Old  French  ei  is  constantly  written  for  the  modern  oi ; 
whence  rey,  ley,  real  =  royal,  are  the  normal  forms  of  "i  ear-Book 
French.  We  have  not  foimd  any  mention  of  the  fact  that  a 
modern  Norman's  mi  is  something  which  a  Parisian  would  write 
down  as  roue  (the  ou  very  short).  So  his  oui  (directly  descended 
from  O.  F.  oil)  seems  to  an  ear  accustomed  to  standard  French  to 
be  oue.  This  sound  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  the  settlers  of 
French  Canada,  and  the  present  writer  has  heard  it  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  We  suspect  that  interesting  survivals  of 
this  kind  might  still  be  found  lingering  in  the  Channel  Islands 
though  extinct  on  the  mainland. 
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Professor  Skeat,  we  may  add,  is  indignant  witli  the  corruption 
of  French  words  of  the  "  central ''  period,  or  even  Anglo-French 
words,  by  the  Latinism  of  Elizabethan  printers.  As  for  the 
■\-aried  and  curious  learning  which  may  be  found  in  his  volume 
touching  the  non-Eomanic  foreign  elements  in  English,  we  must 
leave  the  reader  to  seek  it  for  himself. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

rpilE  author  of  Gi-aubiinde7i's  Verganrjevheit  has  placed  her 
-L  last  novel,  Faustine  (l),  in  our  own  times.  It  stands  with 
one  foot  in  "  Silvia  Andrea's "  favourite  canton  and  with  the 
other  in  Milan.  Those  who  have  read  her  "  Tales  of  Graubiinden  " 
agree  that  she  knows,  as  she  loves,  her  fatlierland  and  its  history. 
Milan  she  knows  too,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Swiss  colonist, 
not  so  happy  a  one  as  the  learned  lady  commands  when,  peering 
into  the  gloom  of  almost  prehistoric  times,  she  summons  from  the 
past  Roman  and  Etruscan  ancestors,  and  lets  her  puppets  play 
a  brave  part  in  the  fight  between  Heathen  and  Christendom, 
feudalism  and  freedom,  and  embody  the  dawn  of  those  ideas 
•which  lead  her  corner  of  Switzerland  towards  the  Reformation. 
Faustine,  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  banker  in  Milan,  and  of  an 
impecunious  local  butterfly  of  fashion,  born  Countess  Agnati, 
spends  her  villeggiatura  in  the  Graubiinden  with  her  father,  her 
stepmother,  and  her  two  brothers.  In  Anton,  the  son  of  a  petty 
tenant  of  her  father's  and  her  old  playfellow,  she  at  sixteen 
discovers  that  she  loves  "Nature."  "But,"  objects  the  young 
man,  "I'm  going  to  America."  "Take  me  with  you,"  says 
Faustine.  Impossible.  Respect,  which  does  not  prevent  his  im- 
printing a  butterfly-kiss  on  her  glowing  cheek,  prevents  his  accept- 
ing her  sacrifice.  He  cannot  take  out  so  rare  a  being  from  so 
supernal  a  sphere  to  a  poor  American  farm.  He  writes  her  letters 
from  across  the  sea,  which  are  punctually  confiscated  by  her 
father  and  his ;  he  marries  his  cousin  because  he  receives  no 
answer  to  them.  When  Faustine  learns  the  true  history  of  these 
four  years  of  silence  and  absence,  she  flings  herself  into  the  whirl 
of  Milanese  gaiety,  becoming  what  her  brother  Theodore  describes 
as  a  "gefeierte  Schone."  This  calf-like  brother  Theodore,  with 
his  selfish  good-nature,  his  aspirations  towards  sport  and  art,  and 
a  good  wholesome  vulgarity  of  which  his  creator  seems  scarcely 
conscious,  is  drawn  from  the  life.  Wanderers  round  about  Milan 
liave  met  him  scores  of  times.  Not  so  Faustine.  She  is  of  a 
coloui',  the  like  of  whicli  never  bloomed  on  land  or  sea.  "  Nature" 
having  been  denied  to  her  in  Anton,  she  makes  up  her  mind  to 
love  "  Art ''  in  Serafini,  chief  tenor  at  La  Scala,  and  operatic 
demi-god  in  the  various  capitals  of  Europe.  AVheu  her  family 
express  a  wish  that  she  should  accept  the  coronet  laid  at  her  feet 
by  the  Duca  del  Tiglio,  she  wires  to  Serafini  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
come  and  conduct  her  to  a  convent  near  Naples,  where  his  sister 
is  living.  He  conducts  her  to  his  own  villa  at  Brianza.  On 
arrival  she  draws  from  her  travelling-bag  and  opens  in  the  tenor's 
presence  a  letter  from  the  Uuca  del  Tiglio,  who  has  unearthed 
Serafini's  secret  and  the  wife  and  son  he  luis  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a  Sicilian  village.  She  orders  Serafini  from  the  room, 
and  letting  herself  down  by  strips  torn  from  pillow-cases  and  sheets, 
runs  out  into  the  darkness,  and,  knocking  at  the  door  of  what 
proves  to  be  a  penitentiary,  tenanted  by  a  single  hermit,  asks  for 
some  warm  soup.  "Ha!  ha!  "  laughs  the  skeleton  monk,  "here 
as  no  warm  soup,  nor  tire.  Bread  and  cold  water  you  may  have, 
and  to-morrow  you  must  pass  on  your  weary  way."  However, 
many  morrows  find  her  still  there,  shivering,  starving,  denied  even 
work,  and  writing  down  in  her  diary,  amid  other  items,  that  she 
bas  lost  her  identity — "  she  is  nature,  nature  is  she."  She  beats 
and  lacerates  herself  with  so  much  zeal  that  tlie  mysterious 
superiors  of  the  skeleton  monk  would  have  consented  to  her  dying 
on  their  property.  She  falls  ill  and  loses  her  good  looks  so  alarm- 
ingly that  the  skeleton  monk  betrays  her  hiding-place  to  her 
people.  Her  brothers  fetch  her  away.  She  then  does  social 
penance  in  the  house  of  Theodore,  married  to  his  cousin,  born 
<Jontessa  Carletti ;  her  father  and  stepmother  decline  to  receive 
her.  She  flies  to  Switzerland,  where,  after  five  years'  arduous 
.study,  she  obtains  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine;  thence  to 
Palermo,  where  she  tends  cholera  patients,  receives  from  the  wife 
of  Serafini  his  dying  prayer  for  forgiveness,  saves  his  son's  life, 
and  breathes  out  her  own  in  the  arms  of  the  no  longer  obdurate 
father,  who  had  gone  there  to  fetch  her  home. 

The  deserted  house  in  the  deserted  quarter  of  Berlin  in  which 
the  tenth  commandment  had  been  broken — Ln  Fieber — (2)  is  so 
evidently  inspired  by  a  reminiscence  of  La  Grande  Breti-ehe  that 
one  cannot  help  wondering  why  Herr  Paul  Lindau  did  not  drink 
deeper  of  that  fount  whence  flows  so  much;  for,  without  advo- 
cating plagiarism,  it  may  be  surprising  that  an  author  untainted 
with  originality  or  initiative  should,  having  in  his  mind's  eye  a 
great  model,  go  so  far  out  of  his  way  to  make  of  a  commonplace 
disaster  so  commonplace,  so  much  padded,  and  so  long  drawn-out 
an  agony.  Ada,  the  young  and  handsome  wife  of  Professor 
Osterode,  sufl'ers  an  apparently  unbearable  ennui,  caused  by  his 
good-natured  neglect  of  her  for  a  more  imperious  mistress,  Science. 
To  her  suddenly  appears  her  husband's  nephew,  a  young  barrister. 

He  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  whose  youth  was  the  most 

(1)  /a«s<(ne.  Roman  von  Silvia  Andrea.  Glaius  :  Commissiona-Verlaff 
von  T.  Vogel. 

(2)  Im  Fieber.  Novelle  von  Paul  Lindau.  Berlin  :  Druck  u.  Verlag 
von  y.  Schottlaender. 


good-looking  thing  about  him.  His  features  were  not  regular,  but 
he  looked  iutelligent ;  he  liad  a  bright,  grey-blue  eye,  and  when 
he  laughed  he  displayed  remarkably  fine,  sound  teeth."  He  was 
well  dressed,  he  was  irresistible  ;  he  was  not  resisted.  He  fell  ill  of 
a  fever,  in  which,  during  his  delirium,  his  remorse  and  a  desire  to 
burn  Frau  Osterode's  letters  betrayed  the  secret  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  also  his  benefactor.  Professor  Osterode  strangled  his  nephew 
and  shot  his  wife  in  "  a  fit  of  frenzy."  He  was  confined  for  some 
years  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  the  house, 
whose  decay  had  been  modelled  on  that  of  the  Grande  Brethche, 
died  between  the  two  mounds  which  covered  the  remains  of  hia 
victims,  and  was  comfortably  buried  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

Die  Kammerjuvgfer  (3)  is  the  dreary  history  of  a  lady's-maid's 
trials,  temptations,  and  misdoings,  interspersed  with  hymns  and 
preachments,  and  drearily  related  by  Frau  Marie  Nathusius.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  (even  from  the  goody-goody  point  of  view)  the 
aim  of  this  tract-like  novel,  in  which  pious  and  well-meaning 
persons  die  unexpectedly  and  (according  to  the  canons  of  poetic 
justice)  undeservedly,  and  the  evil-doing  heroine,  after  under- 
going troubles  she  has  brought  upon  herself,  attains  to  supreme 
felicity  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  has  pleased  her  to  mis- 
behave herself. 

The  life  of  the  poet  Friedrich  Holderlin,  as  told  in  his  letters 
and  those  of  his  friends,  is  edited  by  Dr.  Carl  Litzmann  (4).  No 
one  is  better  fitted  for  the  task.  A  keen  appreciation  of  the 
severe  beauty  of  form  which  marked  this  poet's  verse,  adorned,  to 
quote,  as  he  remarks  in  his  preface,  "'  with  all  tlie  musical  magic  of 
which  our  language  is  capable,"  together  with  a  life-long  study  of 
the  night-side  of  the  human  mind  and  emotions,  has  enabled  Dr. 
Litzmann  to  follow  the  development  of  his  illness,  as  of  his  genius 
and  the  madness  that  overshadowed  and  terminated  a  life  which 
had  begun  with  such  rich  promise.  In  a  letter  to  Hegel,  dated 
Jena,  1795,  Holderlin  mentions  Schiller's  desire  that  he  should 
contribute  to  his  "  new  journal.  Die  Horen,"  the  novel  he  (Hol- 
derlin) hoped  to  finish  by  Easter,  and  the  poem  entitled  "  Genius 
der  Kiihiiheit,"  with  other  verses  he  had  just  contributed  to  the 
Thalia.  He  adds : — "  Brother,  I  have  spoken  with  Goethe !  It 
is  the  greatest  possible  delight  to  meet  with  so  much  humanity, 
imited  to  such  greatness.  He  entertained  me  so  kindly  and  gently 
that  my  heart  laughed  and  still  laughs  when  I  think  about  it. 
Herder  was  cordial  too,  shook  my  hand,  but  behaved  more  like  a 
man  of  the  world,  talking  allegorically,  as  you  know  is  his  wont." 
He  proceeds  to  compare  Fichte's  absolute  ich  with  Spinoza's 
substance,  comments  on  his  own  correspondence  on  this  subject 
with  Fichte,  draws  parallels  between  the  systems  of  Hegel  and 
Kant,  and  breaks  oil)  asking  his  correspondent  to  consider  this 
part  of  his  letter  "  as  not  having  been  written."  He  will  return 
to  it  again.  He  "  has  been  long  haunted  by  the  ideal  of  education 
for  the  masses,  and  as  you  busy  yourself  with  a  section  of  this 
ideal — religion — perhaps  I  may  appeal  to  your  friendship  as  the  con- 
ductor of  my  thoughts,  writing  what  I  had  intended  to  write 
much  later,  in  letters  to  you,  which  you  shall  criticize  and  edit." 
The  letters  to  his  mother,  sister,  affianced  bride,  to  Schiller,  to 
Schelling,  Neuff'er,  and  others,  are  all  equally  interesting  in  widely 
different  ways,  showing  the  different  facets  of  a  mind  not  yet 
unbalanced,  but  full  to  overflowing  as  a  fragile  bottle  with  strong 
wine.  His  venerable  editor  sickened  and  died  a  week  after  he 
had  put  the  last  touch  to  this  labour  of  love — a  labour  he  had 
projected  from  his  boyl.ood,  but  had  never  had  the  leisure  to 
undertake  until  after  he  had  passed  his  seventieth  year. 

Messrs.  Lechner  and  Schrammen's  German  Grammatical  Reader 
(5)  brings  before  the  pupil's  notice  the  elements  of  one  of  the  most 
complicated  of  European  grammars  in  a  pleasant  manner,  intro- 
ducing stories  with  which  most  young  people  are  familiar,  con- 
taining the  accidence  of  grammar  in  the  order  in  which  it  is 
usually  taught,  the  grammatical  points  being  mentioned  in  the 
heading  of  each  piece  and  indicated  by  black  type  in  the  text. 
The  rules  concerning  these  are  not  touched  upon,  the  student 
being  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  them  before  translation  is 
attempted.  This  German  grammatical  reader  might  well  be 
preceded  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ohly's  Manual  of 
German  Composition  (6),  which  contains,  besides  copious,  well- 
chosen  passages  for  translation  into  German,  ten  invaluable 
chapters  on  the  order  of  words. 

In  the  same  dainty  pink  binding  in  which  they  publish  Mr. 
Ohly's  "Manual"  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate  revive  a  selec- 
tion of  The  Choicest  Fairy  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  (7), 
with  explanatory  notes  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hickie.  The  language  of 
these  charming  stories  is  simple  and  uncommonly  free  from 
idiomatic  intricacies.  For  certain  minds,  younger  or  older  than 
those  to  which  the  books  we  have  already  mentioned  are 
addressed,  the  fact  that  many  of  these  tales  are  very  amusing 
makes  of  them  with  Mr.  Hickie's  help  a  royal  road  to  learning. 

To  the  same  category,  which  aims  at  combining  pleasure  with 
education,    belong  Mr.  John  Francis   Davis's   edition  of  Dr. 


(3)  D\e  Kammerjungfer.  Eine  Stadtgescliichte  von  Marie  Natuhsius. 
Halle  :  Richard  Miihhiiann's  Verhigsh.andlung. 

(4)  Friedrich  Hiilderlins  Lehen,  in  Briefen  an  u.  von  Holderlin' 
Bearbeitet  u.  ausgegeben  von  Carl  C.  T.  Litzmann.  Berlin  :  Verlag  yon 
VVilhelm  Ilerz. 

(5)  Germiin  Header.  By  Lechner  and  Schraramen.  London: 
Rivingtoiis. 

(6)  A  Manual  of  German  Composition.  By  C.  H.  Ohly,  Ph.D.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Grimm's  Kinder-  vnd  Haiismarclien.  AV'ith  Explanatory  Notes  by 
W.  J.  Hickie,  M. A.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Jliehl's  Kulturgeschichtliche  Novellen  {Der  stumme  Itatsherr,  Der 
Leibmedictis,  (8)  &c.),  the  charm  of  which  lies  in  fidelity  of  descrip- 
tion and  an  agreeable  sense  of  humour. 

The  Second  Reader  of  the  Parcdlcl  Grammar  Series  (9)  consists 
of  a  number  of  extracts  that  lend  themselves  to  a  methodical 
study  of  grammar  on  the  lines  followed  by  this  series.  It  is 
followed  by  a  -m-iter  which  aftbrds  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
grammatical  forms  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  help  of  the 
Keader  and  Grammar,  and  by  two  complete  alphabetical  voca- 
bularies, German-English  and  English-German. 

Herr  Eugen  Fasnacht  has  edited  for  Macmillan's  Primary 
Series  Christian  von  Schmidt's  Jleinrleh  von  Eicherifels  (10).  It  is 
followed  by  notes,  a  vocabulary  m  the  order  of  the  text,  and  some 
useful  imitative  exercises. 


THE  ART  OF  BOOK  DECORATION  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.' 

IT  was  not  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  time  when 
two  of  Guttenburg's  pupils,  Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  had 
introduced  into  Subiaco,  and  then  into  Rome,  the  newly-in- 
vented art  of  printing  that,  in  Italy  at  least,  any  falling  oif  began 
to  show  itself  either  in  the  popularity  or  in  the  quality  of  the  art 
of  miniature-painting  or  illuminating  as  applied  to  books — 
"  quell'  arte,  Ch'  alluminare  e  chiamata  in  Parisi,"  as  Dante  calls 
it.  It  is  a  popular  delusion  to  think  that  the  earliest  printers  had 
any  notion  of  producing  cheap  books  by  the  practice  of  their 
craft.  That  wonderful  book,  for  example,  the  so-called  Mazarine 
Bible,  the  earliest  product  of  the  invention  of  movable  types,  was 
originally  sold  at  a  price  which  would  now,  probably,  be  repre- 
sented by  something  like  50/.  or  60/.  a  copy.  Whereas  a  smaller 
Bible  in  manuscript,  with  less  beautifully  formed  letters,  could 
have  been  bought  for  considerably  less ;  the  chief  point  being 
that  a  manuscript  of  equal  size  and  beauty  to  Guttenburg's  Bible 
would  have  cost  more  than  the  printed  volume.  In  that  sense 
only  were  the  early  printed  books  cheaper  than  the  written  manu- 
scripts. Since,  therefore,  the  printed  book  was  an  object  of  such 
beauty  and  cost,  it  was  well  worth  while  for  the  illuminator  or 
miniature-painter  to  decorate  it  with  his  utmost  skill,  as  is 
notably  the  case  with  that  noble  copy  of  the  Mazarine  Bible 
printed  on  vellum  which  is  one  of  the  chief  bibliographical 
glories  of  the  British  Museum.  In  some  cases  the  men  who  took 
up  the  new  art  of  printing  had  been  originally  writers  or  deco- 
rators of  manuscripts.  This  was  the  case  with  Mentelin,  the  first 
Strasburg  printer ;  and  consequently  we  often  find  the  books  from  his 
press  enriched  with  illuminations  of  specially  delicate  and  beautiful 
style.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  in  Northern  Italy  and  in 
Tuscany  that  the  art  of  the  illuminator  for  many  years  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  art  of  the  printer.  Few  manuscripts,  however 
beautiful,  can  surpass  as  works  of  art  such  a  treasure  as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  book  printed  at  Venice  in  Nicholas  Jenson's  most  lovely 
types,  either  "  Gothic  "  or  "  Roman,''  and  illuminated  by  the  rich 
fancy  and  skilful  touch  of  some  Venetian  miniatore  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  by  degrees  the  art  of 
printing,  aided  by  the  introduction  of  elaborate  woodcut  initials 
and  borders,  slowly  killed  the  older  art  of  the  illuminator,  and 
after  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  manuscripts  were 
in  the  main  only  written  and  illuminated  for  some  wealthy  art 
patron  who  could  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  an  artist  of  ex- 
ceptional fame  and  technical  skill.  It  is  to  this  last  period  of 
the  illuminator's  art  that  Giulio  Clovio  belonged,  whose  life  and 
times  are  so  well  described  in  this  new  work  by  Mr.  ,T.  AV. 
Bradley,  the  author  of  a  copious  and  valuable  Dictionary  of  the 
miniaturists  of  earlier  times. 

Mr.  Bradley's  work  is  much  wider  in  its  scope  than  is  sug- 
gested by  its  title.  It  not  only  deals  with  Glovio  and  his  works, 
but  gives  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  about  his  con- 
temporaries and  the  general  state  of  society  in  which  he  lived. 
Giorgio  Clovio  was  born  in  1498,  two  years  earlier  than 
Benvenuto  Cellini ;  he  was  a  native  of  a  small  town  called 
Grizani,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  was  then  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  Ilis  name,  as  we  have  it, 
appears  to  be  the  Italianized  form  of  some  strangely  spelt  and 
probably,  to  Italian  tongues,  unpronounceable  Croatian  name. 
In  later  life,  after  1527,  Clovio  took  the  name  Giulio,  out  of 
compliment  to  his  friend  the  painter  Giulio  Romano,  and  then  he 
signed  himself  Don  Giulio  Crovato,  or,  as  the  inscription  on  his 
portrait  has  it,  Julius  Clovius  Crovatus.  While  almost  a  boy 
Clovio  visited  Venice,  where  he  found  liberal  patrons  in  two 
members  of  the  Grimani  family,  both  of  whom  became  Cardinals, 
and  were  enthusiastic  lovers  of  sumptuoiis  books  and  manuscripts 
of  all  kinds.  The  celebrated  Grimani  Breviary,  now  one  of  the 
chief  artistic  treasures  of  the  Ducal  Library  in  Venice,  was  pur- 
chased from  a  Sicilian  dealer  by  Cardinal  Domenico  Grimani,  to 
whom  Erasmus  dedicated  his  Paraphrase  on  the  JEpistle  to  the 
Jtomans.    In  a  short  time,  like  most  youthful  aspirants  for  artistic 

(8)  ir.  H.  RiehCs  Kulturgeschichttiche  Novellen.  Edited  by  John 
Francis  Davis.    London  :  Librairie  Hachette. 

(9)  A  Second  German  Header  and  Writer.  By  W.  Stuart  Macgowan, 
B.A.  (Cantab.)  Parallel  Grammar  Series.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&Co, 

(10)  Reinrich  V.  Eichenfets.  By  Chr.  v.  Sebinid.  London:  Macmillan 
&  Co. 

*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Giorgio  Giulio  Clovio,  Miniaturist.  By  John 
W.  Bradley,  B.A.,  Author  of  "A  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists"  &c. 
London :  Quaritch.  1891, 


fame,  Clovio  journeyed  on  to  Rome,  which  at  that  time,  during 
the  Pontificate  of  the  Medici  Pope  Clement  VII.,  was  the 
metropolis  of  the  world  of  learning  and  of  art,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Florence  had  been,  forty  years  earlier,  under  the  enlight- 
ened rule  of  the  Magnificent  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Clement  VII.'s 
uncle. 

During  his  life  in  Rome  Clovio  found  many  friends  and  patrons  ; 
among  the  former,  the  most  helpful  to  him  in  every  way  was 
Raphael's  favourite  pupil,  Giulio  Romano.  At  this  time  Olovio's 
finished  stj-le  as  a  miniature-painter  was  gradually  formed 
through  the  combined  influences  of  a  study  of  classical  art,  an 
admiration  for  the  works  of  Raphael  and  his  successors,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  overwhelming  effect  on  his  mind  produced  by 
the  genius  and  colossal  powers  of  Michelangelo,  who  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory.  Among  all  the  artistic  treasures  of 
Rome,  Clovio  was  most  filled  with  wondering  admiration  at  the 
splendours  of  the  frescoes  with  which  Michelangelo  had  deco- 
rated the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
before,  and  thenceforth  he  attempted,  with  most  lamentable 
results,  to  reproduce,  on  a  microscopic  scale,  the  colossal  glories 
of  Michelangelo's  inimitable  paintings.  Clovio  was  still  in 
Rome  in  1527,  when  it  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
terrific  episodes  of  Italian  history  during  its  hideous  sack  by  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon's  army.  Clovio  had  not  the  good  luck, 
like  his  contemporary  Cellini,  to  be  shut  up  in  the  fortress  of 
St.  Angelo,  the  only  place  which  successfully  resisted  the 
besiegers.  Like  many  other  well-known  artists,  he  narrowly 
escaped  death,  and  suffered  such  cruelty  and  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  brutal  Spaniards  that  for  a  while  his  spirit  was  broken, 
and  he  made  a  vow  to  adopt  a  monastic  life — a  vow  which  he 
afterwards,  at  least  nominally,  fulfilled,  and  received  the  tonsure 
of  one  of  the  religious  orders.  In  1531,  and  for  about  eight  years 
after,  Clovio  lived  and  worked  in  Perugia.  To  this  period  many 
of  his  best  works  belong,  especially  that  wonderful  example  of 
painting  in  minutest,  most  highly-finished  miniature,  which  is 
one  among  the  many  little-visited  treasures  of  the  Soane  Museum 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Clovio  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1578.  He  was  buried  in  Rome,  in  the 
Choir  of  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  where  an  inscribed 
slab,  put  up  pome  years  after  his  death,  describes  him  as  a  famous 
painter,  and  also  as  having  been  one  of  the  Regular  Canons  of 
that  Church. 

Mr.  Bradley  deserves  great  credit  for  the  painstaking  way  in 
which  he  has  recorded  all  that  is  to  be  learnt  about  this  most 
famous  miniaturist  of  the  sixteenth-century  period  of  decadence  ; 
also  for  the  large  mass  of  illustrative  matter  which  forms  nearly 
half  of  his  book.  In  point  of  arrangement  there  is  much  to  be 
desired.  Mr.  Bradley  would  have  done  well  to  keep  Clevis's 
life  separate  from  the  ma.ss  of  interesting  but  somewhat  irrelevant 
material  which  is  mixed  up  with  it,  all  of  which  would  have  been 
much  better  placed  in  a  separate  excursus  or  appendix.  The 
absence  of  an  adequate  index  is  much  to  be  regretted;  a  good 
index  being  of  special  importance  in  a  book  the  contents  of  which 
are  so  miscellaneous  in  character. 

On  Clovis's  technical  methods,  and  on  his  general  style  as  a 
miniaturist,  Mr.  Bradley  writes  with  ability  and  knowledge.  Like 
most  biographers,  he  is  perhaps  inclined  to  give  the  artist  who 
forms  the  subject  of  his  work  a  higher  place  than  he  really 
deserves.  The  truth  is  that  Clovio's  drawing  is  weak  and 
exaggerated,  and,  though  his  paintings  are  in  their  microscopic 
detail  almost  miracles  of  human  .skill  and  patience,  yet  one 
cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  main  it  is  wa.sted  labour.  Clovio 
obviously  had  no  sense  of  scale ;  his  miniatures  look  like  designs 
for  colossal  pieces  of  tapestry ;  and  indeed,  in  some  cases,  actually 
are  almost  direct  copies  from  designs  with  figures  of  more  than 
life-size.  In  this  respect  Clovio's  work  is  most  strikingly  unlike 
that  of  the  older  illuminators,  whose  designs  are  always  perfectly 
suited  to  their  scale,  and  the  amount  of  detail  exactly  fitted  for 
the  .special  size  and  place  of  each  miniature.  In  Clovio's  techni- 
cally wonderful  miniatures  there  is  an  excess  of  minute  detail 
which  it  is  almost  painful  to  examine,  and  yet  the  general  effect  of 
the  whole  is  not  highly  decorative,  but  is  poor  and  weak  compared 
to  such  masterpieces  as  the  Northern  French  Apocalypses  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  W'ith  this  qualification  Mr. 
Bradley's  criticisms  are  full  of  taste  and  of  good  sense,  and  his 
whole  work  is  one  which  inspires  the  reader  with  a  respect  for  the 
author  and  with  admiration  for  his  exceptional  powers  of  research. 

There  are  one  or  two  slips  which  need  correction.  Cellini  in 
his  Autobiography  gives  no  account  of  the  sack  of  Rome,  the 
sight  of  which  he  was  luckily  spared  (p.  129).  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  cannot  rightly  be  described  as  "  the  Keeper  of  the  Papal 
Seal"  (pp.  237,  322).  His  ofiice  was  the  much  humbler  one  of 
supplying  the  leaden  hulUc  {piombi)  which  were  affixed  to  docu- 
ments of  less  importance  than  those  which  the  Pope  himself 
sealed  annulo  piscatoris.  At  p.  301  "  St.  John  before  the  Lateran 
gate  "  should  be  "  before  the  Latin  gate."  At  p.  88  the  reputed 
seal  of  the  Emperor  Nero  in  the  collection  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
is  called  a  cameo,  whereas,  of  course,  a  seal  must  necessarily  be 
an  intaglio.  And  at  the  previous  page  Mr.  Bradley  is  hardly 
correct  in  stating  that  the  best  Greek  art  in  portraits  on  coins 
ranges  from  the  time  of  Alexander  to  Ptolemy  Soter— a  too  brief 
period  considering  that  these  two  men  were  contemporaries.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Mr.  Bradley's  work  is  very  free  from  errors, 
and  will  form  a  very  welcome  supplement  to  his  previous  work 
on  this  too  little  studied  and  artistically  important  subject. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  PICKWICK." 

ME.  FITZGERALD  never  tires,  in  the  book  before  us,  of 
repeating;  that  the  work  he  is  illustrating  is  a  great  and 
wonderful  work.  Perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  his  own  sincerity- 
is  the  cardinal  fact  that  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to  write  a 
whole  volume  on  Pickwick,  on  its  history  and  in  illustration  of 
its  contents.  If  there  is  any  book  in  modern  literature  of  the 
lighter  kind  for  which  blind  admiration  may  be  allowed  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  book  of  Fickivick.  Therefore,  we  may  accept  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  enthusiasm,  and  must  not  look  too  curiously  into 
certain  criticisms  with  notes  of  admiration  which,  applied  to  any 
other  book,  might  appear  extravagant  or  superfluous. 

The  origin  of  the  book  we  all  know.  Seymour,  the  artist,  who 
was  always  drawing  Cockney  sporting  plates,  was  commissioned 
by  Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  to  do  a  series  of  such  sketches  which 
were  to  be  accompanied  by  letterpress.  First,  a  Mr.  Clarke,  who 
had  written  Three  Courses  and  a  Dessert,  was  asked  to  contribute 
this  letterpress ;  fortunately,  he  did  not  reply ;  then  Leigh  Hunt, 
of  all  people  in  the  world,  was  thought  of — it  is  not  reported 
what  he  said ;  then  Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  whose  reply  is  also 
unknown  ;  and,  finally,  Charles  Dickens  himself,  who  had  already 
achieved  a  certain  reputation  by  his  Sketches  hxj  Boz.  The  writer 
was  to  receive  fifteen  guineas  for  each  number,  consisting  of  a  sheet 
and  a  half ;  later  on  he  was  allowed  a  share  in  the  copyright. 
3Ir.  Fitzgerald  says  that  the  firm  behaved  to  the  author  with 
fairness  and  liberality.  That  is  very  likely ;  but,  as  he  does 
not  tell  us  how  the  account  stood  on  both  sides,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  arrives  at  this  judgment. 

The  original  Pickwick,  as  first  designed,  was  a  tall  thin  man  ; 
the  figure  afterwards  adopted  was  drawn  from  a  fat  old  beau  of 
Richmond  who  always  dressed  in  drab  tights  and  gaiters.  The 
name  of  Pickwick  was  borrowed  from  a  family  of  that  name  at 
Bath.  They  were  proprietors  of  an  hotel  and  had  coaches  running 
between  Loudon  and  Bath.  The  first  number  of  this  serial  began 
•on  March  the  31st,  1836.  Its  success  was  certain  from  the  first; 
but  when  Sam  Weller  appeared  a  run  \ipon  it  began  which  was 
simply  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  bookselling.  All  the  world 
was  reading  it  at  once,  or  clamouring  for  it.  The  proofs  were 
revised  and  sometimes  cut  down  by  Dickens's  friend  John 
Forster. 

On  the  eve  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  number  Seymour 
committed  suicide.  The  illustration  of  the  work  was  then  given 
to  Mr.  R.  W.  Buss,  a  painter  of  some  name.  But  his  drawings 
failed  to  satisfy  either  publisher  or  author.  Thackeray  oflered 
to  vuidertake  the  task  ;  Leech  also  volunteered  ;  finally,  Hablot  K. 
Browne — Phiz — was  chosen,  with  the  result  that  we  know.  In 
November  1837  the  last  number  of  Pickwick  was  issued,  the 
happy  conclusion  being  celebrated  by  a  dinner.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
mentions  a  fact  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  his  readers — viz. 
that  Dickens  actually  for  eleven  months  carried  on  Oliver  Twist 
at  the  same  time  as  Pickivick.  He  was  also  at  the  same  time 
editing  a  magazine. 

Every  collector  of  first  editions  knows  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  first  issue  of  Pickicick  in  its  old  green  covers. 
There  were  twenty  numbers  in  all — a  fii-st  edition  should  be  in 
its  green  covers — there  were  forty-five  plates,  seven  by  Seymour, 
thirty-six  by  Phiz,  and  two,  which  were  suppressed,  by  Buss. 
These  plates  should  be  good  impressions,  with  no  letterpress  under 
them.  The  curious  will  find  a  great  deal  of  additional  infor- 
mation, useful  to  the  collector,  as  regards  these  plates,  and  the 
alterations  and  variations  found  in  the  different  editions.  The 
chronology  of  Pickivick,  as  hard  to  reconcile  as  that  of  the  Chinese 
dynasties,  the  mistakes  and  contradictions  of  Pickwick,  the  old 
houses  made  famous  by  Pickwick,  the  dramatized  versions  of  Pick- 
ivick,^  the  translations  of  Pickivick,  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  time  now  past  away,  will  all  be  found  set  forth  and  seriously- 
treated  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  volume.  It  is  a  contribution  to  the 
bibliography  of  Dickens  which  will  grow  increasingly  valuable 
as  time  goes  on.  And  to  every  one  who  loves  his  Pickivick  it  is, 
and  will  always  continue  to  be,  a  most  interesting  and  useful 
volume. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  taken  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the 
characters  presented  in  the  course  of  the  work.  There  are  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  !  We  cannot  agree  with  the 
enthusiastic  critic  that  "  every  one  is  distinct  and  present  to  the 
memory,  with  their  sayings'  and  doings,  without  confusion  or 
indistinctness."  But  most  of  them  undoubtedly  are.  A  question 
or  two  as  to  the  list  put  to  real  lovers  of  Pickwick,  people  who 
think  they  know  the  book  by  heart,  yet  take  it  up  continually 
and  are  never  tired  of  it,  might  tend  to  show  that  there  is  a  little 
exaggeration  in  this  statement.  For  instance,  "  What  is  known 
of  the  '  shoving '  man  ?  Give  a  short  account  of  the  brewer's 
wife.  What  part  in  the  history  is  taken  by  the  red-headed 
man  What  by  the  fat  man  ?  What  do  you  know  of  Jane, 
Whiffin,  Goodwin,  Kate,  Sarah,  Brookes  the  pieman,  the 
Clubbers,  Thomas  Groffin,  the  man  in  green  foil  smalls,  Pruflle, 
Price,  Crookey,  the  young  lady  peeling  potatoes,  Mr.  Snicks,  Mr. 
Prosee,  the  ill-looking  gentleman,  the  old  woman  with  jam,  and 
Simmery  ?  "  We  venture  to  affirm  that  he  who  can  sit  down  and 
answer  these  questions  satisfactorily,  and  ofi'hand,  is  a  very  pro- 
found student  of  Picktvick  indeed. 


*  The  History  of  Pichwich.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1891. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  LIGHT.* 

THIS  is  a  little  book  which  can  hardly  be  read  without  profit 
by  any  one  who  is  about  to  "  install "  electric  light  in  his  or 
her  house.  It  is  natural  that  Mr.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon,  the  well- 
known  electrical  engineer,  should  have  electrically  lighted  his 
own  house,  and  he  seems  from  this  volume  to  have  done  so  in  a 
singularly  complete  and  careful  way.  Mrs.  Gordon's  advice  has, 
therefore,  the  great  advantage  of  being  entirely  founded  upon 
experience  of  the  most  practical  kind.  She  conducts  us  from  the 
basement  floor  to  the  attic  ceiling,  not  missing  a  place  where 
light  ought  to  be,  and  making  divers  digressions  into  places,  such 
as  the  insides  of  cupboards  and  saucepans,  which  an  inexperienced 
person  would  never  have  thought  of  lighting  at  all. 

The  only  point  upon  which  Mrs.  Gordon's  volume  as  a  hand- 
book for  practical  reference  leaves  something  to  seek  is  the  ex- 
planation of  a  few  words  of  electric-light  slang,  the  meaning  of 
which  the  reader  is  left  to  puzzle  out  for  himself.  No  doubt  they 
seemed  to  the  author  to  be  as  generally  intelligible  as  floor,  ceiling, 
door,  and  the  like  ;  but  nevertheless  the  following  sentence  as  it 
stands  would  probably  be  unintelligible  to  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
intelligent  readers  :—"  A  pair  of  electric  wires  should  be  placed 
round  each  of  the  sitting-rooms  at  the  top  of  the  skirting-board, 
and  sockets,  sometimes  called  shoes,  should  be  fixed  upon  them  at 
intervals,  so  that  any  standard  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the 
room  or  house,  and  to  facilitate  this,  all  the  plugs  and  sockets  in 
the  house  should  be  interchangeable."  It  would  have  saved 
trouble  if  it  had  been  explained  that  a  "  standard  "  is  a  lamp  which 
you  can  carry  about,  and  which  will  standby  itself,  and  give  light 
as  long  as  it  is  attached  by  a  wire  fastened  to  it  for  the  purpose, 
to  a  place  prepared  for  it  in  the  wall  or  elsewhere  ;  that  a  plug  is 
a  small  piece  of  wood  (apparently)  garnished  with  two  little 
spikes,  and  fastened  to  that  end  of  the  wire  at  which  the  standard 
is  not ;  and  that  a  socket  consists  of  two  little  holes  in  the  wall  or 
wainscoting,  into  which  you  fit  the  spikes  on  the  plug  when  you 
want  to  use  the  standard.  We  do  not  guarantee  the  correctness  of 
these  explanations,  but  they  represent  the  inferences  we  have 
drawn,  after  careful  study,  from  Mrs.  Gordon's  text  and  Mr.  Fell's 
illustrations.  It  seems  that  electric  lights  in  a  house  are  all 
either  "  standards  "  or  "pendants" ;  and,  though  the  pendants  are 
more  important,  a  certain  proportion  of  standards  is  essential  to 
comfort.  As  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  incident  to 
diflerent  ways  of  arranging  both  Mrs.  Gordon  has  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  whoever  proposes  to  be  electrically  lighted  may  profit 
equally  by  her  observations  whether  he  shares  her  taste  in  deco- 
rative upholstery  or  not.  The  illustrations  are  particularly  clear 
and  instructive. 

On  the  economical  side  of  the  question  Mrs.  Gordon's  work  is 
no  less  satisfactory.  The  moral  of  her  observations  is  pretty  well 
set  forth  in  this  passage  :— 

In  calculating  the  expenses  of  (he  electric  light,  they  should  not  be  com- 
pared with  the  former  gas  bills  only,  but  with  the  gas,  parafBn,  and  wax 
candles,  and  a  small  amount  added  for  tapers  and  matches.  If  this  is  done, 
I  feel  sure  from  my  own  experience  that  the  electric  light  bills  will  com- 
pare most  favourably  with  the  former  bills  for  illumination,  without  taking 
into  account  the  saving  to  health  and  decorations. 

It  is  reassuring  to  learn  that  servants  can  be  eflectively  persuaded 
to  turn  off  the  light  in  passages  and  elsewhere  when  it  is  not 
actually  in  use.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  house  electrically 
lighted  on  Mrs.  Gordon's  principles  has  or  can  have  light  wherever 
it  is  wanted  for  any  purpose,  and  that  fire  is  used  in  it  for  heat 
only.  "  Matches  lying  about  in  an  electrically  lighted  house  are 
inexcusable  ;  their  proper  place  is  in  the  housemaid's  box."  This 
circumstance  renders  particularly  interesting  two  or  three  refer- 
ences to  an  "  electric  cigar-lighter,"  of  which  no  detailed  account 
is  given.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  machine 
works ;  whether  it  can  be  carried  about,  whether  you  can  have 
plenty  of  it  scattered  about  places  where  they  smoke,  and — which 
is  most  important — whether  it  will  light  pipes.  Because  it  would 
be  most  undesirable,  after  electrically  lighting  one's  house  and 
throwing  away  one's  matches,  to  find  oneself  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  smoking  tobacco,  save  upon  the  condition  of 
summoning  the  housemaid,  and  requiring  her  to  produce  her  box. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  author  of  the  preface  to  this  collected  edition  of  certaia 
Egyptian  essays  by  M.  Gabriel  Charmes  (i)  (not  a  few  of 
which  will  be  in  the  memory  of  readers  who  interest  themselves 
in  such  things)  says,  if  not  with  absolute  truth,  yet  with  a  truth 
which  it  would  be  unwise  to  gainsay,  that  "  les  oeuvres  de  pol6- 
mique  n'ont  qu'un  temps."  There  are  certainly  exceptions,  from 
Demosthenes,  we  might  say  from  the  Jewish  prophets,  downwards. 
But  with  writers  of  the  calibre  of  "  ego  et  tu,"  as  the  Roman 
pleasantly  said,  it  is  the  rule,  and  the  less  polemic  there  is  mixed 
in  their  work  the  better  for  its  chances  of  living.  Whether 
M.  Charmes  "  loved  Egypt,"  as  he  certainly  did,  most  for  itself, 
or  because  of  that  very  curious  sentiment  which  attaches  French- 
men to  the  country  where  they  were  beaten,  and  not  too  creditably 
beaten,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  again  in  the  nineteenth  at  the 

*  Decorative  Electricity.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon.  With  a  Chapter 
on  Fire  Risks  by  J.  E.H.Gordon,  B.A.,  M.  Im.t.  C.E.  Illustrated  by  Herbert 
Fell.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1891. 


(i)  L'Egypte.    Par  Gabriel  Charmes.   Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 
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beginning,  and  again  in  the  nineteenth  towards  the  end,  we  need  not 
inquire.  On  Eg^'ptian  architecture,  archeology,  literature,  bric-a- 
brac,  and  what  not,  he  could  speak,  if  not  with  the  authority  of  a 
scholar,  at  any  rate  with  the  zeal  of  a  student,  and  certainly  with 
the  pen  of  an  accomplished  and  ready  writer.  So  let  this  work 
of  his  be  welcome,  despite  his  own  ominous  phrase,  "On  ne 
ressuscite  pas  les  morts." 

Another  good  book  on  the  East  is  M.  Rene  Millet's  (2)  descrip- 
tion of  his  travels  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  from  Salouica  to 
Belgrade  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic 
in  the  other.  M.  Millet  touches  on  a  great  many  questions  ;  and 
perhaps  he  has  too  much  political  discussion  to  satisfy  the 
general  reader,  too  much  description  and  gossip  to  content  the 
quidnunc.  We  may  at  least  agree  with  him  in  his  belief  that 
the  conduct  of  Europe  to  Turkey,  for  the  last  five-and-thirty 
years,  has  been  irrational  and  uujust. 

The  late  M.  Gustave  Guillaumet's  Tableaux  alyrriens  (3)  have, 
we  believe,  been  already  published  in  a  stately  edition  with  his 
own  illustrations.  The  letterpress  now  appears  by  itself.  The 
book-writer,  like  the  artist,  owed  much  to  Fromentin ;  but  his 
range  of  observation  was  wider,  and  his  subjects,  therefore,  more 
various,  if  his  ability  was  something  less. 

Count  Hiibner  is  a  rather  industrious  author.  lie  has  gone 
"  round  the  world  "  ;  he  has  gone  "  across  the  British  Empire  " 
(which,  indeed,  is  another  way  of  taking  the  same  journey,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Mr.  Labouchere),  and  be  has  written  about 
Sixtus  the  Fifth.  Now  he  gives  us  his  journal  (4)  in  the  very 
momentous,  if  not  exactly  terrible,  year,  1848-49.  Apparently 
the  Count  was  used  to  write  rather  argumentative  and  "reflec- 
tions "  journals  in  those  days.  His  account  of  the  bombardment 
of  Vienna — an  act  of  heroism  for  which  VVindischgriitz  deserves 
canonization  in  this  century  of  moral  funk — is,  however,  worth 
having,  and  a  man  who  has  jilenty  of  time  may  read  the  whole 
book  with  advantage.  A  man  who  has  not,  we  fear,  will  hardly 
read  the  whole  of  it. 

The  Ilistoire  (T Alh'mnrjne  (5)  of  the  indefatigable  M.  Zeller  has 
reached  its  seventh  volume — a  slimmer  one  than  some  others,  we 
think,  but  still  containing  more  than  four  hundred  well-filled 
pages,  with  never  a  footnote  of  reference.  We  have  often  ex- 
pressed our  opinion  of  this  way  of  writing  history,  which  is  too 
full  for  the  reader,  and  too  scantily  furnished  for  the  student ; 
but  M.  Zeller  knows  his  own  mind  as  a  historian,  and  sticks 
to  it. 

"  My  army-leader  Lannes  "  (6)  is  one  of  the  most  "  sympa- 
thetic "  of  the  Napoleonic  marshals.  He  was,  if  we  may 
trust  his  portraits,  like  Paris,  handsome,  and  he  was  certainly 
like  Hector,  brave.  If  he  was  not  exactly  a  gentleman, 
he  was  not  a  cad,  like  his  master.  There  are  no  such 
stains  on  his  memory  as  rest  on  the  memories  of  So)ilt,  Massena, 
and  Davoust.  If  his  duty  at  Sarngossa  was  a  thankless  one,  it 
was  his  duty,  and  he  did  it.  lie  died  almost  young  at  Essling  in 
his  vocation,  in  a  hard  tussle  which  could  be  called  a  victory, 
and  before  the  evil  days  came.  Fifteen  pitched  battles,  twenty- 
two  minor  fights,  fourteen  sieges,  eight  wounds  stand  to  his 
credit ;  and  Bobadil  himself  could  hardly  demand  more.  Napoleon 
thought  him  the  best  general  of  an  infantry  corps  that  he  had,  if 
not  equal  to  others  in  tactics  on  the  great  scale.  For  all  which 
reasons  and  others  (it  is  not  his  fault  that  Due  de  Montebello 
champagne  has  never  pleased  us)  we  are  quite  content  that 
General  Thoumas  should  celebrate  him  in  a  volume  neither  too 
big  nor  too  bombastic,  but  as  workmanlike  as  its  subject. 

M.  de  Laveleye's  book  on  the  origin  of  property  is  too  well 
known  to  need  detailed  notice  here  (7).  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  has  reached  its  fourth  edition,  that  the  author  has  to  a 
great  extent  re-written  it,  and  that  he  answers  all  objections — 
which,  among  other  advantages,  will  give  the  objectors  something 
more  to  write  about. 

Three  new  numbers  of  the  useful  Classiques  populaires  (8), 
which  MM.  Lecene  &  Oudin  publish,  and  which  M.  Faguet 
directs,  or  used  to  direct,  have  appeared.  These  volumes,  well- 
printed,  and  ornamented  with  good  portraits,  are  extraordinarily 
low  in  price,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  (for  what 
reason  we  have  never  ourselves  quite  understood)  will  read  about 
a  writer,  though  they  will  not  read  him.  They  are  so  fashioned 
as  to  do  the  least  possible  harm  in  such  a  case,  containing  not  so 
much  criticism  as  copious  extract  and  analysis,  with  a  certain 
amount  of  running  comment.  Though  M.  Rod  is  the  most  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  among  the  authors,  M.  Bizos's  volume 
may  be  most  useful  to  Englishmen.  For  we  have  several  excel- 
lent introductions  to  Dante,  and  more  than  one  to  Saint-Simon, 
but  none,  in  any  detail,  to  Ronsard. 

(2)  Souvenirs  des  Ballians.    Par  Rene  Millet.    Paris  :  Hachette. 

(3)  Tableaux  algeriens.    Par  Gustave  Guillaumet.    Paris:  Plon. 

(4)  Une  annee  de  ma  vie.    Par  le  Comle  de  Hiibner.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(5)  Histoire  d'Allemapne — LaReforme.  Par  Jules  Zeller.  Paris:  Perrin. 

(6)  Le  Marcchal  Lannes.  Par  le  General  Thoumas.  Paris:  Calmann 
Le'vj. 

(7)  De  la  propriete  et  de  ses  fvrmes  primitives.  Par  Emile  de  Laveleye. 
Quatrieme  editiou.    Paris  ;  Aloan. 

(8)  Classiques  populaires — Danle.  Par  E.  Rod.  Ronsard.  Par  G. 
Bizos.    Saint-Simon.    Par  J.  de  Crozais.    Paris:  Lecfciie  et  Oudin. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

UNDER  the  title  Free  Exchange  (Kegan  Paul,  Trencll> 
Triibner,  &  Co.),  Mr.  Bernard  Mallet  has  collected  in  on& 
volume  the  writings  of  the  late  Sir  Louis  Mallet  on  Free-trade, 
Commercial  Treaties,  Taxation,  the  Law  of  Value,  and  other- 
economic  subjects.  The  majority  of  these  essays  are  of  course 
familiar  to  every  student  of  the  political  or  the  economic  aspects, 
of  Free-trade.  The  elaborate,  and  almost  exhaustive,  paper  on 
the  "  Political  Opinions  of  Richard  Cobden,"  reprinted  from  the 
North  L'ritish  Review,  is  perhaps  as  mature  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school  as  could  be  desired,  and  repre- 
sents Cobden's  views  with  a  skill  that  is  at  once  strikingly  com- 
prehensive and,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  prepossessing.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  it  illustrates  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  the 
enthusiasm  that  Cobden  aroused  in  his  disciples,  and  proves  the 
writer  to  have  been  more  Cobdenite  than  Cobden  himself,  as  a 
friend  of  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  observes  in  a  letter  quoted  by  the 
editor.  Perhaps  the  association  ef  some  of  the  fathers  of  Free- 
trade  with  the  peace-at-any-price  politicians  tended  to  produce  Zi 
reaction  in  the  country  against  Cobdenism,  yet  the  first  principles 
of  Free-trade,  once  adopted  as  a  national  policy,  were  never 
seriously  threatened.  Not  many  years  since  the  narrower  section 
of  the  Manchester  Free-traders  was  at  its  noisiest  and  most 
aggressive  culmination  ;  it  was  fully  demonstrated  that  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  and  Free-trade  were  naturally  allied  in  a  strong 
and  patriotic  administration.  In  these  days  when  political 
economy  is  a  "  shattered  science,"  it  is  curious  to  recall  the  time 
when  a  school  of  Radicalism  was  popularly  supposed  to  represent 
true  Free-trade  doctrines.  At  present,  though  Protectionists  of 
all  shades  are  to  be  found  in  all  political  parties,  it  is  among  the 
Radicals  that  they  are  most  numerous  and  most  active.  In  Sir 
Louis  Mallet's  interesting  memorandum  on  Commercial  Treaties 
we  find  Free-trade  deKned  as  "  the  liberation  of  trade  from  all 
protective  duties."  W'hat  could  be  more  simple  ?  It  has  quite 
a  primitive  air,  this  definition,  such  as  befits  the  first  utterances 
of  a  new  school  of  thought.  Yet  this  was  written  as  late  as 
1865.  Then  Sir  Louis  Mallet  proceeds  to  define  the  "leading 
principle  of  the  recent  commercial  policy  of  England  " — signalized 
by  the  French  treaty — as  "  war  against  Protection  in  every  form." 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  unvarying  Cobdenite  orthodoxy 
of  the  writer,  and  his  fidelity  to  sound  first  principles,  with  the 
position  of  certain  latter-day  Free-traders,  who  would  carry  on 
the  war  against  Protection  even  to  retaliation  against  foreign 
tariffs,  like  the  McKinley  Bill.  Free-traders  there  are  who  are 
Free-traders  only  in  name.  Logical  consistency  is  the  note  of  all 
the  papers  included  in  this  volume  ;  the  note  of  the  admirable 
paper  on  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  that  on  the  law  of  value, 
of  the  demonstration  of  reciprocity  as  "  the  essence  of  all  trade," 
and  of  the  valuable  reflections  on  monopolies,  natural  and 
artificial. 

The  new  selection  from  Schopenhauer's  Pflfrer^ff — The  Art  cf 
Literature  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.) — deals  with  a  variety  of 
topics  connected  with  the  writing  and  the  reading  of  books,  and 
is  altogether  the  most  attractive  of  the  series  of  translations  by 
Mr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders.  As  arranged  and  selected,  the  reflec- 
tions and  aphorisms  in  this  book  possess  genuine  unity  and  a  prac- 
tical aim.  Often  enough  they  embody  very  obvious  truths,  which, 
however,  acquire  new  force  and  suggestiveness  by  Schopenhauer's 
mastery  of  clear  and  expressive  language,  of  novel  illustratio:!, 
and  of  well-defined  form.  Perhaps  the  aphorisms  on  the  art  of 
reading  are  even  more  valuable  to  the  general,  or  reading,  public 
than  the  observations  on  authorship,  style,  criticism,  admirable 
as  these  are  in  many  respects.  There  is  much  in  the  volume 
that  is  excellently  corrective  of  a  common  delusion,  ludi- 
crously illustrated  by  the  manuals  that  profess  to  instruct  the 
young  in  the  art  of  fiction,  essay-writing,  and  even  "  poetry." 
"  How  not  to  write  "  is  the  only  art  that  is  really  in  sore  need 
of  professors.  Then,  as  to  the  art  of  reading,  it  is  refreshing  in 
these  days  of  chatter  about  Shelley  to  note  how  accurately 
Schojienhauer  gauges  the  sham  culture  of  the  reading  public  in 
this  age  of  smatterings.  "  Rather  than  read  Goethe,"'  he  remarks, 
"  people  prefer  to  read  what  has  been  written  about  him."  It 
were  easy  to  cull  many  excellent  aphorisms  scattered  through  the 
observations  on  style,  on  thinking  for  one's  self,  on  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  the  rest. 

That  blessed  word  "  heredity  "  does  not,  we  believe,  appear  in 
Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan's  booklet,  Bo(Iy,Farenta<je,  and  Character  in 
History  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.),  though  every  page 
is  inspired  by  the  hereditarian  spirit.  Mr.  Jordan  has  taken  upon 
himself  to  examine  the  Tudors,  especially  Henry  VIII.  "  Let  us 
see  what  an  examination  of  Henry's  bodily  organization,  and 
especially  of  his  parentage,  will  do  for  us."  Such  is  Mr.  Jordan's 
proposal.  The  result  is  very  much  what  might  be  expected.  Let 
us  see  what  there  is  to  examine.  There  are  the  portraits  and  the 
historians.  Something  may  be  done  with  character  and  parent- 
age ;  but  a  good  deal  of  diiliculty  arises  about  the  body.  Alto- 
gether, we  do  not  learn  of  Mr.  Jordan.  He  makes  a  glib  and 
cheerful  course,  says  very  pleasant  things — such  as  "  the  big, 
comely,  pink  Elizabeth  was  her  father  in  petticoats  " — and  of 
"  downward  chins  "  and  "  convex  backs  "  is  a  curious  observer. 
Yet  in  the  end  we  are  made  to  feel  like  Lamb  when  he  was  im- 
pelled to  examine  "  bumps." 

Eight  Years  in  Kaffraria  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co),  by  Mr.  Alan 
G.  S.  Gibson,  is  a  description  of  missionary  labours  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  John,  Kafl'raria,  and  one  of  the  most  complete  and  minute 
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records  of  the  kind  we  have  read  for  many  a  year.  On  the  whole, 
the  pictures  of  life  in  Griqualand  East  and  Pondoland  are 
pleasing  and  decidedly  interesting.  There  seems  to  be  no  lack  of 
€nterprise.  In  the  little  village  of  Umtata  the  mission-iield  is 
occupied  by  three  denominations.  The  effect  of  this,  as  a  proof  of 
"  our  unhappy  divisions,  '  is  "  thoroughly  bad,^^  says  Mr.  Gibson. 
Yet  for  four  years  the  Maclear  district,  in  spite  of  a  guarantee  of 
130/.  a  year,  was  without  a  resident  priest,  thougli  every  effort 
■was  made  through  the  Bishop  to  fill  the  post.  We  cannot  but 
think  that,  if  this  offer  had  been  known  in  England,  as  it  should 
have  been,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of  applicants.  In 
Pondoland,  where,  as  Mr.  Gibson  says,  every  white  man  "has 
rain,"  the  missionary  has  at  times  to  appear  as  a  rain-maker  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  a  serious  difficulty  arose  among  the  Pondos  as 
to  whether  a  certain  rainfall  had  been  made  by  the  Church  or  by 
the  Wesleyans. 

Well  printed,  in  pretty  though  Quakerish  bindings,  are  Mr. 
Thomas  Sergeant  Perry's  translations  of  M.  Imbert  de  St.  Amand's 
historical  studies  of  eminent  Frencliwomen,  of  which  we  have 
Citizeness  Bonaparte  and  Marie  Louise  and  the  iJecadence  of  the 
Empire  (Hutchinson  &  Co.)  It  must  be  owned  that  the  title 
of  this  series  of  translations,  "  Famous  Women  of  the  French 
Court,"  is  somewhat  ill  chosen.  In  the  second  volume  Marie 
Louise  is  naturally  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  enthralling  story  of 
Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Russia  and  campaign  against  the  Allies 
in  18 1 3. 

In  Middle  Harbour,  by  Thomas  Heney  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.),  a  volume  of  verse  "chiefly  Australian,"  is  one 
of  those  books  of  "  poetry  "  that  may  fairly  be  said  to  contain 
promise,  without  subjecting  the  reviewer  to  the  charge  of 
vagueness.  The  promise  is  to  be  detected  in  isolated  passages 
of  Mr.  Heney 's  poems,  in  "  A  Squatter  of  '68,"  for  instance, 
rather  than  in  the  e.xecution  and  conception  of  any  one  poem  as 
■a  whole. 

A  Class-Bool;  on  Light  (Methuen  &  Co.),  by  Mr.  R.  Elliot 
Steel,  treats  of  the  elements  of  the  science  of  optics  in  a  tho- 
roughly practical  fashion,  and  is  illustrated  throughout  by 
excellent  diagrams.  The  exposition  of  the  various  uses  of  optical 
instruments  is  particularly  clear  and  efiicient. 

Su7)uner  and  Winter  Resorts  of  Tyrol,  by  C.  Pemborton  (Meran: 
Ellmenreich),  is  a  collection  of  pleasing  sketches  of  Tyrolean 
health  resorts  that  embraces  most  of  the  chief  places  of  interest 
between  Kufstein  or  Innsbriick  and  Bosen  or  Lake  Garda.  For 
tourists  this  handbook  would  prove  a  capital  descriptive  guide ; 
but  the  want  of  a  map  is  something  of  a  drawback. 

The  translation  of  Wayners  Prose  TJ'orks  (Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.)  in  serial  form,  by  Mr.  W.  Ashton  Ellis, 
editor  of  The  Meister,  is  a  formidable  undertaking,  yet  one  that 
is  doubtless  grateful  to  the  members  of  the  Wagner  Society  to 
whom  it  is  issued  as  a  gift,  and  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Part 
I.  contains  the  curious  and  characteristic  sketch  of  his  life  wliich 
the  composer  wrote  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Heinrich  Laube, 
with  the  introduction  to  "  Art  and  Revolution." 

W^e  have  also  received  the  "authorized  translation"  of  Dr. 
Zollinger's  Declarations  and  Letters  on  the  Vatican  Decrees 
(Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark)  ;  Geometry  of  Position,  by  Robert  H. 
Graham  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  The  World  and  the  Man,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  D.I).  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.), 
being  the  Baldwin  Lectures,  Michigan,  for  1890;  Medical 
Education,  Medical  Colleges,  4'-c.,  edited  by  John  II.  Uauch,  M.D., 
issued  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  (Springtield,  111. : 
Rokker)  ;  Hansard's  Extra-Parliamentary  Debates,  the  first 
section  of  the  new  second  volume,  comprising  all  important 
speeches,  letters,  manifestoes  uttered  between  November  1890  and 
the  25th  of  January,  1 89 1,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom; 
Encyclopedia  of  Whist,  a  useful  pocket-guide  of  advice  to  young 
players,  by  Sir  Willi  am  Cusack-Smith  (Gibbings)  ;  German,  by 
E.  M'Queen  Gray  (Methuen  &  Co.),  a  German  reading  book  of 
"  sight  translation  papers " ;  Where  teas  the  Sin  ?  by  Haine 
Why  te,  a  sad,  tedious  novelette  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith)  ;  Dreamy 
Hours,  by  Franklyn  W.  Lee,  a  little  collection  of  ultra-senti- 
mental verse,  with  interludes  of  humorous  (American)  recitals 
(St.  Paul,  Mmn. :  Sunshine  Publishing  Co.)  ;  and  The  Tivilights, 
by  Henry  James  Snell,  a  poem,  printed  for  the  author,  too  in- 
jBcrutable  for  description. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
■stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Sattjeuaj-  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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LYCEUM.  —  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  To-day 
(Saturday)  at  2;  also  next  Monday  and  Tuesilay  nights,  at  a.  THE  I^YONS  MAIL. 
To-niaht  at8.:lo.  CHARLES  I.  next  Wednesday  Thursday,  and  Friday  niehts,  at8.15,and 
Saturaay  morning,  April  18,  at  2.  THE  BELLS,  Saturday  night,  April  18,  at  8.45.  Box 
Otiice  (Mr.  J.  Hurst)  open  10  to  5  and  during  the  perfbrinonce  LYCEUM. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— SATURDAY  CONCERT,  April  18, 

at  3.  Vocnlist,  M'ss  Ada  Putterson.  Violoncello.  Master  Jean  Gerardy,  the  talented 
youns  Bclarian  Violoncellist,  a-^i:  121  ^ears.  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Munua.  State,  Num- 
bered, 2d.  (id.  :  Unnumbered.  Is. 

Th'RENCH    GALLERY,    120    Pall    Mall— The  THIRTY- 

-L  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  ARTISTS  of  the  CON- 
TINENTAL  SCHOOLS  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admisaion,  I3.  

"maple  &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


EXHIBITION 
CURTAINS 

MAPLE  &  CO.  have  the 
honour  to  finnounce  that  they 
are  now  exhibiting  in  their  newly-deco- 
rateii  Show  Iloums  tlie  Largest  and 
Choicest  Selection  of  High-clnss  PURE 
SILK  and  other  CURTAIN  FABRKJS 
which  thpy  have  ever  submitted  to 
their  patrons.  The  new  de-^igus  for  the 
season  are  of  the  inost  lovely  ae>cription, 
and  there  is  really  a  wonderful  prolusion 
of  delightful  novelties. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  have  a 
most  Wonderful  Assortment  of 
SILKEN  TEXTURE-;,  including  the 
richest  Genoa  Velvets  In  many  b°auti- 
ful  designs  and  colourings.  Silken 
Damask.o.  and  double  and  single  width 
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designed  and  woven  exclusively  fnr 
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CRETONNES 

MAPLE  &  CO.  have  the 
LARGEST  STOCIv  in  the 
WORLD. — Tlie  largest  and  best  selection 
of  CRETONNES  ever  seeu.  Every  con. 
ceivable  variety  of  design  and  colour- 
ings. Visitnrs  to  the  Show  Rooms  can- 
not tail  to  be  pleased,  not  only  with 
the  almost  unlimited  assortment,  but 
also  with  the  manifestly  superior  cha- 
racter of  the  goods. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  for  this 
season  arransed  for  the  repro- 
duction of  some  of  the  floest  Old 
CRUTONNES  that  were  so  much  ad- 
mired fifteen  years  ago.  There  fabrics 
are  hand  printed,  and  in  their  richness 
of  effect  and  depth  of  colouring  exhibit 
results  unattainable  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  roller-machine  printing. 
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"  Quod  ab  Omnibus,  Quod  Ubique." 
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"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Much  favoured  by  Her  Majesty ." —World. 

"  The  best  beverage." — Truth. 

"  Cosmopolitan." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Cheap  as  well  as  Bood." 

"  The  demand  for  it  is  great  and  increasing." 

The  Times. 
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SUTTON'S 

SUTTON'S  GRASS  SEEDS 

SEEDS 

For  all  Soils  and  Purposes, 

Genuine  only  direct  from 

9s.  to  358.  PER  ACEE. 

SUTTON  &  SONS, 

Particulars  on  application. 

READING. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING, 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE    HOUSES,  &c. 
Special  attention  paid  to  temporary  Installations  kob  Dances,  &c. 

Inquiries  invited.   Estimates  free. 

WOODHOUSE  &  EAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VIOTOKIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Wliere  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 
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"SSUE  of  SIX  PER  CENT.  PREFERENCE  SHARES, 

With  FIFTY  PER  CENT.  BONUS. 


J^MPORTANT  ADVANCE  in  the  PRINTING  ART. 
rpHE   LINOTYPE    COMPOSING  MACHINE. 

"IT  IS  TO  THE  PRINTING  BUSINESS  OP  THE  PRESENT  DAY  WHAT 
THE  INVENTIONS  OF  GUTENBERG  AND  CAXTON  WERE  TO  THE 
PRIMITIVE  WRITING  SYSTEMS   OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY." 


"  A  MACHINE  FROM  WHICH  I  CANNOT  BUT  ANTICIPATE  EFFECTS 
EQUALLY  EXTENSIVE  AND  BENEFICIAL  TO  MANKIND." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 


The  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  (Limited)  OFFER  for  SUBSCRIPTION,  £50,000 
of  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £5  each,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  Six  per 
Cent,  per  annum  in  addition  to  a  Bonus  of  per  cent,  npon  all  amoiint.'s  of  two 
Preferenc3  Shares  and  upwards  applied  for,  to  be  given  in  fully  paid  ordinary  £5 
Shares,  thus  entitling  the  holder  to  a  further  and  future  share  of  contingent 
profits. 

The  Six  per  Cent,  interest  on  the  Preference  Shares  is  already  covered  by  income 
from  Royalties  (on  machines  now  placed  and  satisfactorily  working  in  various  lead- 
ing newspapers  and  printing  otfioes,  and  macliines  in  course  of  construction),  and 
the  capital  to  be  laiscd  from  this  issue  of  Preference  Shares  is  for  building  machines 
for  which  actual  signed  orders  have  been  obtained  by  the  Company. 

The  field  for  these  machines  is  practically  unlimited. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  payable  in  five  instalments  of  £1  each  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  two  months  between  each  instalment.  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  will  te 
paid  on  investments  in  advance.  The  Company  already  possess  manufacturing 
works  at  Manchester. 

Forms  of  application  for  preference  shares  (with  bonus),  with  copies  of  reports, 
pamphlets  and  other  inform.ation  of  the  fullest,  character,  also  orders  to  view  Lino- 
type Machines  at  work,  can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned. — By  order  of  the 
Board. 

W.  C.  THOMASON,  Secretary. 
6  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  April  1891. 

0  Y  .\L    ALFEED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 

INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  1867. 
THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 
Pensioners  at  all  Porta  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual  Disbursements,  £6,000.        Annual  Subscriptions,  £1,800. 
Number  of  Inmates,  100.   Out- Pensioners,  200. 
Pafron-Rear-Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.Q, 
Cftairwan-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
i)epK/v-CAaiV»ian —Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.G.S. 

Theobject  of  this  Cha-ity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  Sailor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless. 

eoo  Old  Sailors,  out  ot  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitous  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  tieen  at  Sea  as  Seaman.  Mate,  or  Master. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  this  heavy  list  and  to  relieve 
many  from  destitution. 


Office :  68  FeDohurch  Street,  London,  E.C. 


W,  E.  DENNY,  Sccntom. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SDRREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Fatrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OP  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OP  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to  Twelve  Tears 
of  Age,  withont  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  "  whore  they  can  obtain 
a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instnictioQ  in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and 
Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties,  and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and 
mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  fi50  have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There 
are  now  nearly  100  on  the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more, 
but  for  want  ot  funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase,  on  pre- 
sentation, subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

UHGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  DONATIONS. 
Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Eeqviests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Hermes  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's  Street,  and 
by  the  Secretaut,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where  all  communications 
should  be  addressed. 

WEMTSS,  Chairman. 

K  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 
THOUGH  ASSOCIATION. 
Supported  entirely  by  Voluntftry  Contributionfl. 

Thia  is  the  only  Society  providine  Free  Supplies  of  Water  lor  Mao  and  Beast  in  thai 
streets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  solicited . 

Bankers:  Messrs.  Baeolay,  BasAN,  TaiTTOH,  Kaksom,  BotrvBBIB,*  Co. 

117  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  M.  W.  MILTON.  Secreiarv. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 
ATOTICE  is  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly 

-^^  EXAMINATION  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  or> 
MONDAY,  June  W,  1H91. 

In  addition  to  tlie  Examination  at  the  University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at 
University  College.  Aberystwith  ;  University  College,  Uangor  ;  the  Modern  t^chool.  Bedford  ? 
Queen's  College,  Birmin-ihiun  ;  University  Collcire,  Brintol ;  University  College,  Cardiff;, 
the  Ladies'  College,  Chel'enham  (tor  Ladies  only  J  ;  St.  Gregory's  College,  Downside  ;  The 
Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh;  the  Royal  Medical  College,  Epsom;  the  Yorkshire- 
College,  Leeds  ;  University  College.  Liverpool ;  the  Owens  College,  Manchester  ;  the  School 
ol'  i*cience  and  Art.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  University  College,  Nottingham;  Firth  College, 
Shettieid  ;  Stonyhurst  College  ;  and  St.  Cuthhert's  College,  Uehaw. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  t.o  apply  to  the  Rki;  isTit.Mt  ( University  of  London,  Burlington 
Gardens.  London.  W.)  lor  a  Form  of  Entry  nof  bus  than  JLi'C  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Examination. 

April  7. 1891.  ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar, 

1  TNI  VERSIT  Y       COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

^  FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  CLASSES  reoommence  on  MAY  1,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  convenieD) 
opportunity  for  Students  to  begin  their  Medical  Course. 
Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  the  College,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

JOHN  WILLIAMS,  M.D..  Dean. 

J.  M.  HORSBURGH,  M.A.,  Secretary. 

POYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FAKM, 


CIRENCESTER. 


Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845,  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmera,  Land  Afrents,  Sur- 
veyors, intending  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agncultare  ani2 
Dairy  Farniing,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c,  &c. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  ot  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion. S'^hoJarsh'pi.  Diplomas,  iVc,  apply  to  the  PaiNCIPAL. 

NEXT  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY,  May  19. 

nPHE   COLONIAL   COLLEGE   and  TRAINING  FARMS 

J-    (Limited).  HOLLESLEY  BAY,  SUFFOLK.  For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTH& 
for  COLONIAL  LIFE.  Sec. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director, 

pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  26,  27,  2fl.  ELEVEN 
SCHOI^aKSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  iXO  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen. — For  further 
details  apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College.  Cheltenham. 

TDOYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-Lv  COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTV  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  1891. 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  olfer  TEN  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Departinent  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulari, 
apply  to  the  Seckktary.  at  the  College.  

T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  — THREE  "COUNCIL" 

SCHOLARSHIPS  (£21  each)  and  £\V0  "  HOUSE  "  SCHOLARSHIPS  (i:31  lOs.  each) 
will  be  awarded  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Head-Master, 


G 


UY'S      HOSPITAL      MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  BEGINS  on  Friday,  May  1. 
The  Hospital  contains  69^  beds,  of  which  ."lOO  are  in  constant  occupation.   Special  Classca 
are  held  for  Students  preparing  lor  the  E.xaminations  of  the  University  of  London,  and  otlier 
Higher  Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.— All  Hospital  Appointments  are  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
merits  of  the  Candidates,  and  without  extra  payment. 

ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  September  H91. -Two  Oiien  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one 
of  the  value  of  luo  Guineas,  open  to  Candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  one  of 
60  Guineas,  open  to  Candidates  under  twenty-live  years  of  age  Two  Open  Scholarshipe 
in  Science,  one  of  the  vrlue  of  124  Guineas,  and  another  (  f  bu  Cluineas, open  to  Candidates 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

PRIZES  are  awarded  to  Students  in  their  various  years  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
more  than  £3C0. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL.— A  Dental  School  is  attached  to  the  Hospital,  which  affords  to 
Students  all  the  instruction  required  lor  a  Licence  in  Dental  Surgery. 

COLLEGE. -The  residential  College  accommodates  about  50  Students  in  addition  to  the 
Resident  Staff  of  the  Hospital.  The  CoUtte  contains  a  large  Dining  Hall,  Readmg  Rooms, 
and  Gymnasium  for  the  use  of  the  Students'  Club. 

For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  Pebey,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.  S.E.   

A  D  F  O  R  D     HOUSE,  COVENTRY. 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  for  the  SONS  of  OKNTLEMEN.  Established  1800. 
Boys  received  from  Six  to  Twelve  years  of  age,  and  orepared  for  College  and  Local  Examina- 
tions, which  have  hitherto  been  successfully  passed  by  the  Pupils  of  this  School.  Mgnt  aciet 
of  recreationgi-ound.— Apply  for  particulars  to  Airs,  and  Miss  HOUGBTOH. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  night  of  last  week  kr.  Smith 
announced  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  Labour  Commission.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Dayitt's  name  from  the  list  was  called  by  Mr. 
McCaethy  a  matter  of  "  urgent  definite  public  import- 
"  ance,"  and  he  asked  leave  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  As  only  twenty-nine  members  took  the  same  view 
of  the  omission,  leave  was  not  granted,  which,  as  the 
Parnellite  papers  insist — not  without  some  appearance  of  a 
case — is  a  proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Anti-Parnellites. 
After  reading  the  Middlesex  Registry  Bill  for  a  third  time, 
the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill.  With  the  help  of  the  closure  it  disposed  of 
Mr.  LABOUcnERE's  amendment  on  the  first  clause  to  omit 
the  word  "guaranteed  "  before  "  land  stock."  Mr.  Labou- 
CHEKE,  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  shocked  at  the 
prospect  of  trusting  the  Irish  to  comply  with  an  obligation 
which  could  be  enforced.  The  House  ended  the  evening 
by  practically,  though  not  formally,  voting,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  J.  Pease,  that  the  Indian  Government  should  be 
asked  to  give  up  the  opium  revenue,  and  by  not  saying  how 
the  loss  of  moie  than  5,000,000/.  is  to  be  made  good. 

On  Monday  night  some  miscellaneous  work  had  to  be 
done,  over  and  above  the  rush  of  questions,  before  the 
House  of  Commons  got  to  business  on  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Smith 
explained  what  the  Government  meant  to  do  in  the  way 
of  establishing  steam  communication  and  building  piers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Islands.  He^  could  not 
tell  Mr.  Conybeaee  that  similar  things  are  to  be  done 
for  Cornwall.  To  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Fenwick  he 
was  able  to  say  that  it  will  be  for  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Labour  to  decide  whether  its  proceedings  are  to  be 
public  or  not.  On  due  provocation  from  Mr.  Sexton, 
Sir  J.  Mowbray  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that 
Lord  Stalbridoe  was  acting  in  his  capacity  of  Railway 
Director  and  not  as  a  Peer  when  he  expostulated  with  the 
Committee  of  Selection  on  the  nomination  to  the  Railway 
Rates  Committee  of  gentlemen  presumably  prejudiced 
against  railway  companies.  The  Speaker  explained  to  Sir 
J.  Pease  that  the  House  had  not  yet  technically  voted  on 
his  motion  of  Friday,  and  could  hardly  do  so  unless 
Government  gave  facilities.  Mr.  Smith  could  not  as  yet 
promise  that  it  would.  Then  the  House  got  to  Clause  i  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill  at  last,  and  successively  decided 

(1)  against  Mr.  Smith-Barry  that  the  guaranteed  stock 
in  which  landlords  are  to  be  paid  shall  be  supposed  to  be  at 
par,  and  shall  not  be  estimated  at  its  real  market  price; 

(2)  against  Mr.  Keay  that  the  tenant  who  has  become 
possessor  shall  not  be  expected  to  pay  something  in  addition 
to  the  purchase-money  to  the  taxpayer  who  advanced  the 
loan  when  the  original  amount  is  cleared  off;  (3)  against 
Mr.  P.  Stanhope  that  a  report  of  the  condiiions  of  each 
advance  shall  not  be  made  to  the  House  and  lie  on  the 
table  thereof  for  thirty  days  ;  (4)  it  did  not  vote  against 
an  amendment  of  Mr,  Conybeare's,  because  neither  that 
legislator  nor  another  could  tell  what  it  meant;  (5)  and 
after  Mr.  Balfour  had  promised  quarterly  returns,  the 
House  declined  to  insist  that  they  should  be  accompanied 
by  details  of  the  arrears  due  six  months  before  the  arrange- 
ment was  made. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  met  after  the  recess. 
VLscount  Cranbrook,  speaking  for  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earls  of  Kimberley,  Derby,  and  Selborne, 
on  behalf  of  the  Opposition  or  the  Liberal  Unionists,  said 
the  right  and  graceful  things  about  Lord  Granville.  Then 
Lord  Knutsford,  in  answer  to  Lord  Kimberley,  said  that 
the  Newfoundland  Biir would  not  be  taken  before  Monday, 


and  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  delegates  known 
to  be  on  their  way  from  the  colony  would  be  heard,  pointed 
out  that  they  could  be  heard  even  after  the  second  read- 
ing. The  House  of  Commons,  after  being  informed  that 
Mr.  Howell  would  move  for  indefinite  additions  to  the 
Labour  Commission,  and  after  reading  for  the  first  time  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  divorce — the  inevitable  result  of 
the  fruitful  Clitheroe  decision — carried  the  Mail  Ships  Bill 
to  its  eighth  clause.  It  then  went  on  to  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  and  disposed  of  ten  more  lines  of  Clause  i.  Until 
seven  o'clock  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
engaged  in  repelling  one  after  another  the  attack  of  Anti- 
Parnellites  and  Radicals  whose  object  it  is  to  ruin 
the  Bill.  These  last,  who  were  chiefly  represented  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Keay  and  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  were  painfully  con- 
cerned at  the  prospect  that  the  "  Guaranteed  Stock  "  would 
entail  a  loss  on  the  public,  as  it  is  to  remain  at  2|  when 
Consols  have,  according  to  Mr.  Goschen's  Conversion 
scheme,  been  reduced  to  2^.  The  Government,  which  wishes 
to  form  a  special  stock  likely  to  remain  at  par,  insists 
on  paying  the  higher  interest  all  through  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  price.  It  carried  its  point  by  a  majority  of 
65.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  A.  Acland,  silently  supported  by 
Mr.  MoRLEY,  called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
government  in  the  rural  districts,  and  moved  for  the  refor- 
mation of  Vestries  and  establishment  of  Parish  Councils. 
Mr.  HoBHOUSE  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  not 
Parish,  but  District,  Councils  were  needed — which,  as  Mr. 
Ritchie  pointed  out,  is  already  the  Government  policy. 
The  resolution  was  lost  by  175  to  142;  but,  as  Mr. 
Ritchie  had  moved  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
amendment,  the  debate  was  adjourned,  and,  like  the  opium 
and  other  questions,  this  one  remains  in  the  air. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  House  read  for  the  second 
time  a  Bill  renewing  and  extending  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Act  of  1878 — numbers  276  for,  31  against.  The 
debate  was  diversified  by  a  discourse  on  the  wickedness  of 
Tories  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  a  most  Home  Rule  decla- 
ration from  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  that  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  treated  alike  by  Parliament,  by 
the  condescending  effusion  with  which  Mr.  Parnell  patted 
Mr.  Sexton  on  the  back  for  protesting  against  the  Bill,  and 
by  some  very  just  remarks  of  his  own  on  the  inconsistence  of 
English  Home  Rulers  who  put  restrictions  on  Ireland  with- 
out her  express  leave.  Then,  amid  cheers  and  laughter, 
Mr.  M.  Healy  invited  Mr.  Parnell  to  tread  on  the  tail  of 
his  coat. 

On  Thursday  night  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Lord  Winchilsea,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  Lord  Esher  explained  that  they  had  neither  intended 
nor  foreseen  the  consequences  of  the  Clitheroe  decision. 
The  Bishop  of  London's  Marriage  Acts  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  after  a  warning  from  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe  that  all  the  works  of  bishops  were  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Commons,  after  some  time  had 
been  wasted  in  listening  to  the  sorrows  of  one  Abdul 
Rasoul,  who  was  so  left  to  himself  as  to  accept  "  in- 
"  spiration  "  from  the  member  for  Camborne,  the  House  re- 
turned to  Clause  i.  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  Mr. 
Morley  moved  an  amendment  that  the  Act  should  not  be 
applied  till  County  Councils  had  been  set  up  in  Ireland. 
Mr.  Parnell  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  wait  for  a 
Land  Bill  till  the  Liberal  party  was  in  a  position  to  give 
him  one.    The  debate  was  talked  out  and  adjourned. 

The  worst  fears  entertained  as  to  the  fate  of 

Manipur.    Mr.  QuiNTON  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were 
more  than  confirmed  by  information  which 
was  published  on  Monday.    According  to  a  story  vhich 
reached  Rangoon  from  Tummoo,  they  were  deliberately  killed 
— either  shot,  speared,  or  hacked  to  pieces — after  the  fighting 
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was  over.  According  to  another  story  which  came  by 
Kohiraa  to  Calcutta,  the  kiUing  was  done  while  the  fight  was 
still  in  progress.  All  witnesses  agree  that  their  bodies  were 
treated  with  savage  indignity.  It"  the  first  version— which 
the  Times  gave  .as  trustworthy,  and  which  comes  from  its 
undoubtedly  well-infoiined  Correspondent  in  Burmah — is 
confirmed,  it  must  be  considered  as  proved  that  the  massacre 
was  the  deliberate  act  of  the  Sen.\putty,  who  ordered  Mr. 
QuiNTOX  to  be  hacked  to  death  and  two  officers  and  a 
bugler  to  be  speared  by  the  hillmen.  Mr.  Grimwood  and 
two  other  otficers  were  shot  bv  the  orders  of  the  "  Minister 
"  LiNKANZiNGLAW."  With  these  reports  came  the  news 
that  Lieutenant  Grant,  after  holding  the  mud  fort  at 
Thobal  with  very  slight  loss  until  his  ammunition  was 
exhausted,  had  fallen  back — by  order,  strangely  enough — on 
Captain  Presgraats's  supports,  and  that  both  officers  were  at 
Tummoo.  Captain  Boileau,  the  senior  surviving  English 
officer  of  the  Manipur  force,  has  sent  a  report  of  the  disaster, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  failure  was  ^due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  our  thatch-roofed  re^idency  was  right  under 
the  walls  of  the  Jlbraj's  palace,  and  partly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  want  of  firmness  and  unity  on  the  part  of 
the  military  and  civil  commanders.  The  fact  that  all  the 
ammunition  in  the  residency  was  for  Martini.s,  while  31r. 
Quinton's  escort  carried  Sniders,  also  explains  much.  In 
the  meantime  the  chronic  hill-fighting  in  Upper  Burmah 
has  been  diversified  by  an  attack  in  British  territory  on  a 
Chinese  caravan  on  the  trade  route  between  Bhamo  and 
Yunnan.  Chinese  Kachyens  made  the  attack,  having  come  ] 
across  the  frontier  for  the  express  purpose.  Both  parties 
were  sent  off  to  fight  it  out  on  the  other  side — which  they 
are  reported  to  have  done.  On  the  very  opposite  extreme 
of  India  there  is  another  Black  Mountain  force  in  the  field, 
and  Sir  William  Lockhart  is  in  the  Ahazai  territory  look- 
ing after  the  Miranzai  hillmen,  who  are  led  by  "fanatical 
"  preachers" — which  is  no  new  thing — and  are  to  be  helped, 
according  to  one  report,  by  the  Afridis  and  other  tribes 
who  were  fi  iendly  during  our  last  expedition. 

Foreign  ^o^^g  letter  from  Mr.  Blaine,  in  answer  to 
and  Colonial  one  from  the  Italian  Charge  d'Aftaires,  point- 
Affairs,  jjj^  Qy).^  th&t  a  demand  for  justice  on  the 
lynchers  in  New  Orleans  was  not  a  demand  for  their 
punishment  without  trial,  has  been  published.  It  pi'oves 
incidentally  that  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
is  so  ignorant  as  to  put  the  title  Don  before  a  Spanish 
gentleman'.s  surname,  and  that  Mr.  Blaine  both  sticks 
to  his  first  quibble,  and  then  makes  another,  by  elabo- 
rately comparing  a  former  ca.'e  of  mob  violence  in  New 
tJrleans,  in  which  the  mob  overpowered  the  authorities, 
with  this  last,  in  which  it  obviously  acted  with  their 
connivance.  Then  Mr.  Blaine  confe.'ses  that  his  parallel 
case  is  not  parallel,  and  again  says  that  if  the  authorities  at 

New  Orleans  will  do  nothing,  nothing  can  be  done.  

Having  been  expelled  from  public  life  as  the  Emperor's 
servant,  Prince  Bismarck  re-enters  it  as  Parliamentary 
politician.  He  has  been  returned  far  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  though  he  has  not  an  abfolute  majority  over  his 
combined  Social-Democrat,  Radical,  and  Guelph  com- 
petitors at  Geestemiinde.  The  will  of  Prince  Napoleon 

IS  published,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  more  I'espect- 
able  document  than  was  expected.- — —On  Saturday  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  opened  the  newly-elected  Reichsrath 
at  Vienna  with  a  speech  which  contained  the  usual 
(juieting  assurance  that  all  the  powers  are  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace — of  which  ai-surfince  the  exact  value  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  aunMuiicement  of  increases  in  the 
Russian  army  in  Poland.  He  also  made  a  much-needed  re- 
commendation of  concord  to  the  members  of  the  Reichstag, 
who  are  divided  in  such  a  wiiy  that  the  formation  of  a 
majority  is  impossible.  [n  Chili  the  iii.--urgents  liave  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  Noi-them  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  and  have  extinguished  the  Government  forces  in  that 
region.  The  French  Government  has  raised  the  embargo 
on  the  Chilian  warships,  but  forbids  the  enlistment  of 
French  crews  to  take  tliem  to  Chili,  while  the  ILnglish 
Government  refuses  to   i-ecognize  the   blockade  of  the 

northern  ports.  Px-esident  Balmaceda  is   sending  an 

envoy   of  the  ominous   name   of  Godoy  to  Europe  to 

represent   liis   case,-  and,  it'   possible,   raise  money.  

In  Servia,  King  Milan  has  accepted  i.oooooo  francs 
down  and  300,000  francs  per  annum,  as  the  consi- 
deration for  which  he  will  take  himself  off".  At  the 

end  of  last  week  the  .\ut-trHLisiari  Convention  at  Sydney 
accepted  the  Draft  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Australian 
Commonwealth,  which  now  only  requires  the  approval  of 


the  Imperial  Government,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  refused, 

and  of  the  separate  Colonial  Govei-nments.  The  refusal 

of  the  Newfoundlanders  to  sell  bait  to  Canadian  fishermen  has 
had  serious  consei[uences  to  the  Canadian  cod  fleet.  It  has 
not  unnaturally  called  out  threats  of  retaliation  from  the 
Dominion. 

On  Tuesday  it  was  announced  that  the  Shipping- 
^Wages'!"''  Federation  had  decided  to  use  the  shilling  fee 
paid  for  its  tickets  to  form  an  insurance  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs  of  men  in  its  employ  who  are 
lost  at  .sea.  Concurrently  with  this  report  of  the  advance  in 
organisation  made  by  the  employers  came  reports  of  the 
doings  of  another  kind  of  Labour  Leader  at  Bradford.  In 
that  town  the  strike  at  the  Manningham  Silk  Mills,  cai-e- 
fuU}^  fostered  by  professional  agitators,  led  on  Monday  night 
to  a  seriotis  riot,  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  military, 
and  has  been  renewed. 

There  is  this  week  going  on  in  various  stages  in 
]CIcctions.    different  places  what  may  almost  be  called  a 
full-dress  rehearsal  of  a  general  election.  No 
less  than  six  constituencies — all  of  them,  unluckily,  Con- 
servative or  Liberal  Unionist — ai-e  vacant  by  death  or  pro- 
motion— the  City,  the  Harborough  Division  of  Leicester- 
shire, the  Woodstock  Division  of  Oxfordshire,  in  South 
Dorset  ;   Whitehaven,  and  the  Stowmarket  Division  of 
Suffolk.    Except  in  this  last,  which  has  just  been  vacated 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Greene,  and  in  the  City,  which  will  not 
be  contested,  no  opposition  being  even  attempted  to  Mr. 
j  H.  H.  GiBBS,  fighting  has  .already  begun.    The  Stowmarket 
Division  will  also  be  contested. 

Parliament  being  back  to  the  collar,  outside 
^'Tetters'""'  eloquence  has  been  modified,  though  not  quite 
suspended.  Lord  R.  Churchill,  by  way,  per- 
haps, of  departing  in  peace,  gave  the  House  of  Commons 
cpiite  a  good  character  on  Saturday.  Speaking  at  the 
Liberal  Union  Club,  on  Tuesday,  Sir  Henry  James  insisted 
on  the  influence  which  the  Church  and  the  Clan-na-Gael  wilt 
have  in  the  coming  Irish  election.  The  Duke  of  Connaught 
spoke  during  the  week  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  PaTCHiE,  Colonel  Saunderson,  and  Sir  C. 
TuppER  have  also  spoken.  Last  Saturday  Lord  Lilford  made 
a  very  proper  protest  against  a  certain  person,  signing  himself 
"  Don  Cajsar,"  who  wrote  asking  the  universe  to  tell  him 
how  he  could  most  conveniently  poison  the  largest  possible 
number  of  wild  birds.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  TimeSy 
wrote  a  severe  criticism  on  some  remarks  which  Mr. 
P.  Stanhope  had  made  on  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  Mr.  P. 
Stanhope  answered  in  effect  that  a  person  whose  taste  is 
so  deplorably  bad  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's — he  has  a(>tually 
called  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons- 
paid  patriots  and  a  kept  party — has  no  right  to  complain 
when  his  friends  are  accused  of  puffing  themselves,  and  of 
jobbery. 

Lady  Zetland  and  her  party  have  brought  theii" 
Miscellaneous,  tour  in  the  West  of  Ireland  to  an  end.  From 
the  rest  of  Ireland  we  hear  only  of  mutual 
recrimination  and  head-breaking  among  patriots,  enlivened 
by  a  delightful  expression  of  disgust  by  the  Anti-Parnellite 
papers  at  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  the  police  in  preparing  a 

"  midnight  surprise  "  for  the  Ennis  moonlighters.  On 

Tue,sday  a  compromise,  on  which  we  comment  elsewhere, 
was  eflfected  between  the  Post  Office  and  the  Boy  Messenger- 
Companies.  Mr.  Henn  Collins,  Q  C,  has  been  chosen 

for  the  vacant  judgeship.  On  Saturday  a  deputation 

of  sailors  waited  on  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  ask  whether  he  could  not  do  something  to  check  the 
improper  use  of  those  respectable  letters  A.B.  Sir  Michaet.- 
Hicks-Beach  was  not  hopeful.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
another  world  if  unqualified  persons  were  not  allowed  to 
take  the  designation  A.B.  or  cook  (good  plain)  in  vain. 

The  Newmarket  Craven  Meeting  has  provided 
Sfjort,  Sic.    racing  during  almo.st  the  wliole  of  the  week. 

There  have  been  competitions  for  the  Public 
School  Racquet  Championship,  and  the  Amateur  Bilhard 
Championship.  The  former  falls,  after  play  which  has- 
contained  many  surprises,  to  Wellingtou — for  the  first 
time. 

At  the  beginning  of   the  week  there  were 
Obituary,     almost  simultaneously  annoiince<l  the  deaths  of 
Colonel  Hamuho,  M.P.  for  South  Dorset,  and 
of  Mr.  Tapling,  M.P.  for  the  Harborough  Division  of 
Leicestershire.    Mr.  E.  Greene,  M.P.  for  the  Stowmarket 
Division  of  Suffolk,  died  on  Wednesday.    Mr.  Keeley 
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IIalswelle  was  chiefly  known  as  a  landscape  painter,  whose 
cleverness  nobody  denied.  Captain  Mackenzie,  who  died 
suddenly  in  a  hotel  at  Isew  York,  was  a  chess-player  of 
note.  The  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  has  been 
attended  by  circumstances  which  have  caused  some  sensa- 
tion and  scandal. 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

A  LTHOUGH  there  has  been  little  more  than  a  week's 
-LA.  discussion  in  Committee  on  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  have  pretty  plainly  de- 
•clared  themselves.  Of  these  tactics  there  are  varieties 
corresponding  in  number  to  the  fragments  into  which  the 
once  solid  phalanx  of  Gladstonian  Separatism  has  been 
broken  up.  The  Parnellites  evidently  intend  to  offer  as 
little  hindrance  as  possible  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  the 
Anti- Parnellites  will  oppose  it  as  much  as  they  dare  ;  and  the 
Hadicals,  with  the  covert  support  of  the  Front  Opposition 
Bench,  will  obstruct  it  as  much  as  they  can.  The  first  of 
the  three  sections,  therefore,  will  talk  no  more  than  is 
needful  for  the  advocacy  of  ^)o?i(t  amendments;  the  second 
will  cease  talking  when  they  see  danger  of  being  denounced 
to  the  Irish  tenantry  by  Mr.  Parnell  ;  the  third  will  in  all 
probability  go  on  talking  till  they  are  stopped  by  the 
Closure.  The.^e  respective  attitudes  were  admirably  illus- 
trated on  the  second  night  of  debate  in  Committee  on 
Clause  r .  Here  the  evening's  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr. 
Labouchere  with  the  delivery  of  what  the  Chief  Secretary 
described  with  perfect  accuracy  as  an  "  elaborate  i^econd- 
^'  reading  speech,"  leaving  untouched  no  topic  touched 
upon  in  the  prolonged  debates  of  last  year,  including  the 
question  of  the  "  necessity  for  land  purchase,  and  the  ad- 
"  vantages  and  disadvantages  of  landlordism  and  dual 

ownership. '  Mr.  Balfour — amid  protests  from  those 
sticklers  for  respect  to  the  Chair,  the  colleagues  of  Sir 
WiLLiAJf  HARCiOURT — hinted  a  doubt  whether  the  speech 
of  the  member  for  Northampton  was  strictly  in  order  ;  and 
upon  that  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  remark,  with  all 
deference  to  Mr.  Courtney,  that  if  all  Mr.  LABOucnERE's 
observations  were  regular,  Mr.  Channing  should  go  to  him 
to  learn  "  how  to  do  it."  For,  whereas  the  former  speaker 
was  allowed  to  denounce  the  Bill,  at  considerable  length, 
as  "making  Home  Kule  impossible,"  the  latter,  when  he 
complained  of  the  Bill  as  designed  to  prevent  Ireland 
"  getting  control  over  her  own  affairs,"  was  informed  from 
the  Chair  that  "the  line  of  argument  was  not  applicable 
"  to  the  question  before  the  Committee."  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  tlie  subtle  distinguishing  faculty  which  Mr. 
Courtney  appears  to  possess,  Mr.  Labouchere  got  off 
his  long  speech,  and  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity 
of  declaring — for  the  first  time,  as  we  believe,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  measure,  though  the  matter  is  plainly 
vital  to  its  principle — that  he  was  prepared  to  support 
his  lieutenant  (or  shall  we  say  his  Mayor  of  the  Palace?) 
in  resisting  the  proposal  to  give  the  creditors  of  the  tenants 
purchasing  under  the  Bill  the  security  of  an  Imperial 
guarantee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment  was  opposed 
by  the  Parnellite  Colonel  Nolan,  while  Mr.  IIealy,  faith- 
fully representing  the  position  of  the  Anti- Parnellites, 
indemnified  himself  for  his  inability  to  support  Mr. 
IjABOucnERi-',  and  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  guarantee  ques- 
tion by  a,biiaing  the  Government  for  their  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  an  entirely  different  part  of  the  arrangement. 
And  as  it  was  in  this  early  debate,  so  it  has  been  in  subse- 
quent diacuj^sion.  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  speak  for  the 
Bill  and  vote  vath  the  Government.  Mr.  Healy's  party 
have,  as  a  rube,  to  vote  with  the  Government,  but  whenever 
possible  speak  against  the  Bill.  The  Laboucheres,  and 
CoNYBEARE-s,  acd  Keays  bclovv  the  gangwav,  with  an  occa- 
sionally heif)iLig  hand  from  a  Fowler  or  "so  on  the  Front 
Bench,  .speak  and  vote  persistently  against  the  Bill,  and 
have  already  bui  ied  the  first  clause  under  a  positive  moun- 
tain of  amendments. 

The  last  discussion  which  can  be  said  to  have  been 
worthy  of  serious  notice  was  that  respecting  the  Imperial 
guarantee.  This  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  Mr. 
Lajsouchkrk's  part  in  it.  or,  indeed,  to  that  of  any  other  of 
his  Radical  associates.  Their  position  is  the  simple,  intelli- 
gible, and  disgi  aceful  one  that  the  Irish  landlords  should  be 
compelled  to  take  all  the  risks  of  what  is  virtually  an 
enforced  sale  of  property  which  the  State  has  partially 
confiscated  already,  and  the  residue  of  which  it  is  unwill- 
ing to  protect     If  the  opemtion  can  be  accomplished  with- 


out loss  so  much  the  better  for  the  landlord  ;  if  loss  there 
must  be  it  is  the  landlords,  and  not  the  nation,  which  has 
practically  forced  the  transaction  on  them,  who  should  bear 
the  loss.  That,  we  say,  is  Mr.  Laboucuere's  position,  and 
it  is  one  obviously  easy  to  defend — as  easy  as  the  good  old 
rule,  the  simple  plan,  which  arou.sed  the  poet  Wordsworth 
to  unwonted  enthusiasm.  Given  the  principle  that  the 
State  may  legitimately  distribute  the  property  of  one  class 
among  another,  and  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that 
it  would  be  unjust  to  the  subjects  of  that  State  to  ex- 
pose them  to  any  pecuniary  risk  whatever  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dispossessed  class.  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  is 
widely  diflerent  from  that  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  Al- 
though he  has,  it  is  true,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
party  of  public  plunder,  he  has  never  gone  quite  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  the  State  should  in  its  corporate 
capacity  embrace  their  principles.  Even  his  confiscations 
of  rent  have  never  been  justified  as  such  ;  he  has  always 
attempted  to  bring  them  within  the  justification  of  the 
maxim  that  exchange  is  no  robbery,  and  has  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  landlords  as  obtaining  a  full 
equivalent  to  the  reduction  of  their  income  in  the  en- 
hanced security  and  conseqiiently  increased  value  of  the 
property  out  of  which  these  incomes  arise.  The  material 
absurdity  of  this  contention  does  not  affect  its  formal  value, 
and,  futile  though  it  has  been  as  a  defence  of  the  legislation, 
it  sufficiently  covers  the  principles  of  the  legislator.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  that  is  to  say — unlike  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
his  friends — has  never  held  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
may  with  propriety  rob  even  an  Irish  landlord,  and,  not 
so  holding,  he  formerly  felt  it  his  duty  to  insure  them 
against  being  robbed  of  the  purchase-money  of  their  estates 
by  giving  to  the  debt  the  security  of  an  Imperial  guarantee. 
He  now  resists  the  same  proposal  when  brought  forward 
by  his  adversaries,  and  he  does  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  country,  when  appealed  to  in  i8S6,  pronounced  against 
any  pledging  of  Imperial  credit  to  a  transaction  of  land 
purchase.  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  to  this — that  the  country 
pronounced,  not  against  the  pi-inciple  in  question,  but 
against  one  particular  application  of  it,  and  protested, 
not  against  Im.perial  credit  being  "  used,"  but  against  its 
being  "  imperilled  " — may  be  regarded  as  quite  conclu- 
sive and  sufficient  for  all  party  purpos9s.  But  the  moral 
issue  involved  in  this  dispute — and  surely  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, if  great  on  anything,  is  great  on  moral  issues — is 
quite  untouched  by  the  question  whether  the  country  did 
or  did  not  condemn  the  principle  of  guarantee.  For, 
curiously  enough,  and  indeed  with  something  less  than  his 
usual  dialectical  astuteness,  he  went  out  of  the  way  to  de- 
scribe his  own  Land  Purchase  Bill  as  one  which  "  without 
"  risk  to  the  British  Exchequer  conferred  a  boon  on  Ireland 
"  which  was  demanded  by  justice."  The  constituencies, 
however,  having  declared,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
they  will  not  sanction  the  concession  of  this  just  demand,  he 
rises  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  speak,  and  to 
announce  his  intention  of  voting  against  its  being  conceded. 
Did  ever  the  fiercest  satirist  of  democracy  succeed  like  this 
most  pious  of  its  devotees  in  exposing  the  deformity  of 
the  idol  ? 

With  the  division  on  thequestion  of  the  guarantee  the  hond 
Jide  opposition  to  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  may  be  said  with 
substantial  accuracy  to  have  exhausted  itself  Except  for  the 
intervention  of  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  with  an  amendment 
which  was  possibly  suggested  by  honest  financial  crotchet, 
and  the  debate — adjourned  from  Thursday  night — on  Mr. 
Morley's  proposal  to  give  certain  non-existent  bodies  a 
veto  on  purchases,  the  subsequent  dit^cussion  has  been 
simply  animated,  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  by  a 
combination  of  illegitimate  motions,  the  de.sire  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  Bill,  and  the  desire  to  despoil  the  land- 
lords of  some  jiart  of  their  property,  some  confiscation  of  the 
whole  of  it.  This  is  poor  work,  and  one  is  not  surprised 
to  see  that  it  was  allowed  to  fall  into  inferior  bands.  It  is, 
indeed,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  descent  from  piracy 
to  pocket-picking,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  would  gladly 
dispossess  the  existing  owners  of  hind  in  Iieland  without 
any  compensation  at  all,  would  not  apparently  stoop  to 
introduce,  though  it  is  true  that  he  was  not  alone  in  voting 
for,  proposals  to  juggle  them  out  of  part  of  the  purchase- 
money  by  paying  them  in  depreciated  securities.  Hence 
the  task  of  atienipted  spoliation  on  a  pettifogging  scale  has 
been  left  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  follower.-,  aud  the  debate 
has  declined  upon  Mr.  Keay  and  Mr.  Conybeare — 
the  former  of  whom  labours  under  the  avowed  in- 
capacity to  express,  aud  the  latter  under   the  manifest 
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inability  to  comprehend,  the  meaning  of  his  own  amend- 
ments. Neither  of  theni,  however,  is  troubled  with  any 
doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  his  opinion  on  a  financial 
point  to  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Much 
the  greater,  part  of  the  debates  on  the  proposal,  renewed 
in  various  forms,  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  stock 
on  which  the  landlords  are  to  receive  payment,  has  been 
carried  on  upon  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  whose  opinion  on  a  question  of  finance  no 
one  even  among  theii-  political  associates  would  think  of 
listening  to  for  a  moment  on  its  own  merits.  They  are 
allowed,  or  rather  encouraged  by  their  associates,  to  air 
their  financial  views  on  the  good  old  ground  that  "  any 
"  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with."  On  the  otner  hand, 
the  dog  if  wantonly  attacked  is  justified  in  seizing  and 
disabling  the  stick ;  under  which  figure  we  would  convey 
the  recommendation  that  these  amateur  financiers  should 
be,  with  the  allowance  of  a  very  little  more  rope  to  them, 
reduced  to  silence. 


"THAT  CONFOUKDED  WITNESS-BOX.; 

IT  is  a  commonplace  with  those  who  really  know  the 
English  jury — and  to  know  it  is  to  admire  it — that 
its  reasons  for  its  verdicts  can  never  be  so  good  as  its 
verdicts,  and  have  often  proved,  when  accidentally  revealed, 
to  be  exceedingly  bad.  For  instance,  it  occasionally, 
though  not  often,  happens  that  juries  toss  up.  No  method 
of  decision  could,  one  would  say,  if  one  reasoned  a  priori, 
be  much  less  satisfactory,  but  one  always  finds  that  in  fact 
the  verdicts  so  arrived  at  meet  the  requirements  of  justice 
to  a  nicety.  That  is  not  because  tossing  up  is  a  good  way 
of  discovering  the  truth,  but  because  it  is  a  jury  that  tosses 
up.  And  whenever  the  secrets  of  deliberation  are  revealed, 
it  is  found  that  the  sound  verdict  sprang  from  individually 
foolish  talk.  It  may  be  more  doubtful  whether  the  reasons 
juries  have  for  not  finding  verdicts  are  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. One  cannot  but  rejoice  with  the  E-ecouder  that  it 
was  not  necessary  to  wring  a  verdict  from  the  jury  who 
declared  that  "Ten  of  us  are  agreed;  but  the  other  two 
"  decline  to  agree  while  they  have  breath  in  their  bodies." 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers  felt  himself  bound  to  "prevent  a 
"  tragedy  "  ;  and  the  two  dissentients,  who  must,  one  would 
think,  be  Irish  Nationalists  of  rival  schools,  left  the  Court 
alive.  As  a  rule,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  well  for  a  juryman 
to  declare  what  passed  between  him  and  his  colleagues.  It 
is  still  worse  for  somebody  else  to  say  what  he  heard  one 
juryman  say  to  another,  because  it  introduces  another  possi- 
bility of  error  into  his  proposition.  It  is  worst  of  all  when 
somebody  else  says  he  heard  said  by  a  juryman  something 
which  no  member  of  the  jury  said,  and  that  is  the  indis- 
cretion which  was  committed  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week. 

The  too  sharp-eared  eavesdropper  of  the  occasion — an  in- 
voluntary eavesdropper  of  course — was  Mr.  Le  Voi,  and 
what  he  heard  (though  it  was  not  said)  would  be  too  shock- 
ing to  print  in  full,  even  if  we  knew  exactly  what  it  was. 

This  is  how  it  is  reported  :  "  The    fool  of  a  judge 

"  seems  a  friend  of  Morley's  "  We  hasten  to  say  that  if 
any  one  of  the  jury  had  made  use  of  this  appalling  phrase, 
and  none  of  them  did,  he  would  not  have  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  who  happened 
to  be  the  presiding  judge  on  this  occasion  also,  had  any  law- 
less sympathy  with  the  hero  of  the  Tipperary  riots,  or  even 
that  he  honoured  the  member  for  Newcastle  with  his  friend- 
ship. The  MoRLEY  who  would  have  been  in  question  if  any 
such  reprehensible  observation  had  been  made  was  not 
MoRLEY,  Mr.  John,  but  a  person  bearing  the  comparatively 
meretricious  names  of  Samuel  Victor,  who  had  been  con- 
victed by  the  jury  aforesaid  of  an  offence  described  by  the 
ingenious  reporter  as  "  obtaining  title-deeds  with  intent  to 
"  defraud."  He  seems  to  have  meant  obtaining  by  false 
pretences.  According  to  the  sad  tale  of  Mr.  Le  Voi,  he  had 
overheard  the  remark  already  quoted  while  he  stood  in  the 
witness-box,  with  his  back  to  the  jury,  testifying  in  the 
matter  of  the  false  pretences.  He  heard  it  from  the  jury- 
box,  and  he  swore  that  he  heard  it ;  the  suggestion  of 
Morley's  counsel  being  that  it  showed  a  prejudged  resolve 
on  the  part  of  somebody  in  the  jury-box  to  convict  Morley 
whether  or  no.  The  foreman  of  the  jury,  who  was  seated 
close  to  the  witness-box,  averred  solemnly  that  he  had  heard 
no  such  sinful  expression ;  and  the  twelve  good  men  de- 
clared with  emphasis,  one  afcer  the  other,  that  they  had 
not,  nor  had  any  of  them,  used  any  such  words.  The 


Eecorder  said  he  did  not  hear  it,  and  added  that  if  any 
one  said  it  he  forgave  him.  Then  the  foreman  said  that  it 
was  harassing  to  be  charged  with  insulting  a  judge  and 
violating  an  oath  when  you  were  gratuitously  performing  a 
public  duty,  and  another  juror  made  the  cryptic  declaration 
that  "  it  looks  very  much  as  if  we  were  in  New  Orleans," 
and  "  friends  of  the  accused "  in  the  gallery  "  shouted 
"  '  Shame  1 '  '  Infamous!'  and  such  expressions."  Altogether, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  exciting  episode. 

We  are,  of  course,  bound  to  believe  that  Mr.  Le  Voi  did 
not  perjure  himself  when  he  swore  to  liaving  heard  the  sinful 
sentence  impugning  at  once  the  impartiality  of  the  speaker 

and  of  "  the  fool  of  a  judge."    W^e  are  quite  as  much 

bound  to  believe  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  who  did  not 
say  anything  of  the  kind.  The  result  is  that  an  irrespon- 
sible voice  muttered  in  Mr.  Le  Voi's  ear,  and  made  itself 
sound  to  him  as  if  it  was  the  voice  of  a  juryman.  The 
event  is  deplorable;  but  the  blame  seems  to  lie,  since  it 
must  lie  somewhere,  on  the  upholstery  of  the  court.  In  a 
distantly  analogous  aSair  related  by  Boccaccio  a  pear-tree 
was  held  to  be  in  fault,  and  was  cut  ilown  in  consequence. 
The  difficulty  in  the  present  case  will  be  to  decide  whether 
it  is  the  jury-box  or  the  witness-box  that  ought  to  share 
the  fate  of  the  pear-tree.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to 
have  them  both  removed. 


INDIA. 

THE  familiar  complaint  that  Englishmen  will  not  attend 
to  Indian  affiiirs  would  certainly  have  some  justification 
if  it  could  be  applied  during  the  present  week.  What  with 
Manipur,  the  troubles  on  the  North-West  frontier,  and  the 
eccentric  muddle  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to 
the  opium  matter,  India  must  be  admitted,  for  a  mere 
country  of  some  hundreds  of  millions  of  inhabitants,  which 
is  also  only  the  greatest  dependency  that  any  European  coun- 
try ever  had,  to  have  done  not  badly.  The  hostilities  on  th& 
Miranzai  frontier  are  more  troublesome — or,  rather,  might 
be  much  more  troublesome — than  those  in  Manipur  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  everlasting  Black  Moun- 
tain, a  good  deal  higher  up  the  Indus,  is  also  a  scene  of 
trouble.  No  man  alive  is  better  able  to  cope  with  trouble 
of  this  kind  than  Sir  W.  Lockhart;  but  the  assembling 
of  so  large  a  force  as  eight  thousand  men  at  Kohat  shows 
what  is  thought  of  the  matter.  A  Jehad  is  certainly 
being  preached;  but  there  are  Jehads  and  Jehads,  and 
it  entirely  depends  on  how  many  of  the  frontier  tribes  join 
whether  the  matter  is  of  the  first  importance  or  only  a 
trifle.  At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
whole  condition  of  this  North- Western  frontier  is  unsatis- 
factory in  the  extreme.  It  provides,  indeed,  an  excellent 
school  for  our  troops,  both  native  and  English,  who  are 
never  likely  to  have  much  pluckier  or  tougher  adversaries 
to  contend  with  than  these  Pathan  tribes.  But  the  con- 
stant expeditions  against  them  cost  a  vast  amount  of  blood 
and  money,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  in  these  days,  when 
every  petty  outbreak  or  inroad  is  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of 
India  and  the  world,  the  unruliness  of  our  neighbours  does 
our  prestige  any  good.  On  the  other  hand,  many  stout 
advocates  of  a  forward  policy  have  cried  "  God  forbid  !  "  at 
the  notion  of  attempting  to  subjugate  the  Afghan  border- 
land and  the  terra  incognita  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hindu  Koosh.  And  so  between  "  let  alone  "  and  "  not  let 
"  alone  "  we  find  ourselves  in  constant  and  considerable, 
straits. 

As  for  Manipur  itself,  though  a  great  deal  of  in  part 
very  lamentable  intelligence  has  been  received,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Viceroy  himself  has  been  obliged  to 
"  infer"  the  actual  course  of  events.  Nobody  seems  even 
yet  to  have  been  able  to  give  a  consistent  or  coherent  story 
of  this  strange  disaster,  and  Captain  Boileau's  report,  on 
which  His  Excellency  exercised  his  powers  of  inference, 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Viceroy  knew  what 
nobody  does  know — that  is  to  say,  what  happened  before 
the  fiital  resolution  of  Mr.  Quinton  to  trust  not  mei-ely 
himself,  but  the  Commander  of  the  forces  and  the  British 
Resident,  unarmed,  to  Mauipuri  good  faith.  We  do  no5 
know  why  Colonel  Skene,  afcer  objecting,  as  any  military 
man  would,  to  the  fatal  parley,  not  only  waived  his  objec- 
tions but  left  his  men  to  take  part  in  it.  We  know  that 
no  order  of  saiire  qui  pent  was  given,  or  could  have  beei 
given  by  Mr.  Quinton;  that  he  and  his  companions  were 
brutally  killed,  and  that  Captain  Boileau  and  some  of  his 
command  retreated  in  good  orler.    But  even  then  tie 
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report  says  nothing  about  the  strength  either  of  the  Resi- 
dency garrison  or  of  that  part  of  it  which  made  its  way  out. 
As  we  hinted  last  week,  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  that 
the  Ghoovkas  did  kill  some  women  and  children  ;  but  we 
are  told  that  this  happened  "in  the  attack  on  the  palace," 
about  which  Captain  Boileau  says  nothing.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  blundering  does  not  seem  to  have  ended 
with  the  retreat.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  reason 
of  the  delay  in  the  advance  from  Tummoo,  and  especially 
the  recall  of  Lieutenant  Grant  from  the  position  at  Thobal, 
which  he  had  so  gallantly  won  and  held.  We  are  told  that 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts  "  sanctioned  "  an  immediate  attack 
onManipur,  and  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  the  Indian 
Commander-in-Chief  will  doubt  it.  Whether  he  would  ever 
have  "sanctioned"  the  throwing  away  of  such  an  advantage  as 
that  which  theyoung  officer  to  whom  he  has  sent  his  congratu- 
lations had  gained,  may  be  the  subject  of  much  greater  doubt. 
Meanwhile  the  excellent  M.  Bonvalot,  the  French  explorer, 
who  not  long  ago  owed  his  liberty  and  most  pi'obably  his 
life  to  the  interference  of  the  English  authorities,  illustrates 
a  celebrated  proverb  of  his  own  country  about  oindre  and 
poindre,  by  assuring  French  interviewers  that  "  what  the 
"  British  want  is  to  exterminate  the  Indians,"  to  "  perpe- 
"  trate  massacres  that  will  never  be  known."  Besides, 
M.  Bonvalot  will  guarantee  that  "  we  have  another  means 
"  of  suppression — namely,  a  pecuniary  one."  "  Uor  anglais  " 
in  short ;  an  old  trick,  M.  Bonvalot,  but  always  good,  is 
it  not  1  It  is,  indeed,  not  less  certain  that  if  an  Englishman 
wins  a  battle  it  is  by  his  accursed  guineas  (which,  by  the 
way,  M.  Bonvalot  found  very  useful  at  Gilgit)  than  that  if 
a  Frenchman  loses  one  he  has  been  betrayed. 

We  are  told  that  the  idiotic  vote  of  about  four-sevenths 
of  considerably  less  than  half  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday  week — in  terms  less  resembling  those  which  be- 
set unhappy  youth  when  examined,  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  House — on  the  subject  of  the  opium  traffic  has 
"  excited  astonishment,  almost  consternation,"  in  India.  If 
our  countrymen  in  the  Land  of  Regrets  are  still  able  to 
feel  astonishment  at  anything  that  even  a  majority,  much 
more  a  small  minority,  of  a  modern  House  of  Commons 
may  do,  we  can  only  envy  them  the  delightful  fresh- 
ness of  their  feelings.  As  the  House  of  Commons  is  at 
present  constituted,  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  motion,  how- 
ever preposterous,  which  might  not  have  a  chance  of  scoring 
such  a  victory  as  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  motion  did  not  actu- 
ally score  on  Friday  week.  Independently  of  the  sheer 
fanatic  and  the  common  fool — neither  of  which  classes 
is  exactly  unrepresented  in  the  House — there  is  the  man 
who  thinks  nothing  will  come  of  it,  and  that  he  may  as  well 
vote  to  please  some  person  or  persons  in  his  constituency, 
the  man  who  sees  an  occasion  for  giving  a  check  to  the 
Government,  and  many  others.  They  muster  on  an  off- 
night,  the  Government  is  caught  napping,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  As  it  was  done  on  this  particular  occasion,  there  was 
additional  reason  for  the  flocking  together  of  such  confede- 
rates. By  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  rather  unexpected  consent  to 
"  assure  the  people  of  India  of  an  annual  grant"  equal  to  the 
deficit  to  be  caused  by  his  proposal,  the  proposition  was 
put  in  such  a  form  that  some  at  least  of  the  classes  above 
referred  to  must  have  been  specially  tempted  to  win  an 
almost  gratuitous  popularity  with  the  faddists.  The  British 
public  is  foolish  at  times,  and  it  once  worked  itself  up  to  the 
point  of  throwing  away  twenty  millions  over  slavery;  but 
it  IS  hardly  likely  to  throw  away  many  times  that  sum 
(which  the  capitalized  value  of  the  opium  revenue  would 
be)  to  satisfy  such  a  crotchet  as  this.  Dr.  Farquharson 
from  one  side  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  from  the  other  dis- 
posed of  what  may  be  called  the  bogey  part  of  the  matter  very 
fairly ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Samuel  Smith  and  his  Christianity, 
Christianity,  thank  Heaven  !  is  not  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  we  must  take  Mr.  Samuel  Smith's  estimate  of  it.  That 
opium  when  taken  does  considerably  less  harm  than  it  is 
often  represented  as  doing,  that  nobody  is  obliged  to  take  it 
or  to  take  too  much  of  it,  that  taxation  of  luxuries  is  the 
soundest  possible  form  of  taxation,  and  that  India,  of  all 
countries,  is  not  the  country  to  be  saddled  with  some  six 
millions  of  extra  taxation,  not  on  luxuries,  are  truths  which 
only  the  obstinate  will  refuse,  or  the  foolish  be  unable  to 
entertain.  Indeed,  it  might  be  argued  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  the  Government  should  go  out  of  its  way 
to  take  the  question  down  from  the  peg  where  the  chapter 
of  accidents,  assisted  by  Mr.  Healy,  hung  it  up.  Accord- 
ingto  the  Speaker's  lucid  and  interesting  account  on  Monday, 
nothing  was  ever  so  thoroughly  in  what  may  be  called  an 
intermediate  state  as  this  resolution,  which  is  neither  alive 


nor  dead,  neither  blessed  nor  damned.  The  House  had 
expressed  no  opinion  of  it  as  a  substantive  motion,  but  only 
as  an  amendment ;  and,  further,  it  could  not  come  on  again 
without  the  other  amendment  as  to  making  up  the  deficit 
on  its  back.  In  this  muddle  it  might  well  be  left — as  its 
father.  Sir  Joseph,  satiate  with  his  victory,  seems,  from 
his  letter  to  the  Daihj  Neioa,  content  to  leave  it — unless,  of 
course,  Mr.  Smith's  original  suggestion  to  Sir  Joseph  be 
taken  as  an  honourable  engagement  to  bring  the  matter 
somehow  or  other  to  substantive  decision.  In  that  case  we 
humbly  suggest  that  the  best  form  of  resolution  would 
be: — "That  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  opium 
"  revenue  in  India  do  cease  from  the  day  on  which  persons 
"  in  England  who  conscientiously  object  thereto  shall  have 
"  subscribed,  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
"  National  Debt,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
"  debt  of  the  Government  of  India  by  a  sum  the  yearly 
"  interest  of  which  shall  equal  the  said  revenue  on  an 
"  average  of  seven  years  past."  A  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  or  a  little  less,  would  do  it. 


INTEREST  AND  PARTIALITY. 

THE  curious  correspondence  between  Lord  Stalbridge- 
and  Sir  John  Mowbray  suggests  a  good  many  reflec- 
tions, some  trivial  and  personal,  others  political  and  im- 
portant.   In  the  former  class  may  be  mentioned  the  rather 
odd  fact  that  it  was  Lord  Stalbridge,  and  not  Sir  Joijji 
Mowbray,  who  sent  these  letters  to  the  Times.    When  a 
man  has  been  snubbed  for  impertinence  he  does  not  usually 
proclaim  his  fate  upon  the  housetop.    Nor  is  it  generally 
supposed  that  discipline  of  this  kind  is  more  agreeable  when 
administered  by  a  familiar  friend.    Moreover,  Lord  Stal- 
bridge, before  he  joined  the  "  proud  and  haughty  Barons 
"of  England,"  was  "commonly  called"  Lord  Richard 
Grosvenor,  and  performed  useful  functions  in  the  Lowei* 
House.    He  ought  to  know  that  House  as  well  as  any- 
body, and  Sir  John  Mowbray  individually  most  of  all. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  not  altogether  free  from  tho 
influence  of  party  spirit.    But  if  any  one  wishes  tem- 
porarily to  allay  that  disturbing  element,  and  to  witness 
a  touching  spectacle  of  Parliamentary  unity,  let  him  per- 
suade a  peer  to  threaten  its  privileges,  or  intervene  in 
its  proceedings.    Sir  John  Mowbray  is  an  excellent  Con- 
servative of  orthodox  tendencies,  who  as  a  general  rule 
believes  in  everything  he  ought  and  nothing  he  ought  not. 
But  if  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  an  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
House  in  general,  and  the  Committee  of  Selection  in 
particular.    Understanding  these  things,  though  apparently 
not  recollecting  them.  Lord  Stalbridge  deliberately  sat  down  - 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  the  plain  English  of  which  ify 
that  the  Committee  of  Selection  had  packed  their  pai't 
of  a  Joint  Committee  for   executing  solemn   and  equal 
justice  between  the  railway  Companies  and  the  commercial 
classes  of  the  country.     This  awful   insinuation  had  its 
natural  effect.    Sir  John  is  incapable  of  discourtesy,  even 
to  a  usurping  peer.    But  he  is  capable  of  brevity,  and  he 
reduced  his  reply  to  the  severest  possible  compass.  He 
would,  perhaps,  have  pleased  some  of  his  colleagues  more  if 
he  had  not  replied  at  all.    There  was  really  nothing  to  be 
said,  inasmuch  as  the  solitary  grievance   of  which  Lord 
Stalbridge,  on  behalf  of  the  railway  Companies,  had  any 
right  to  complain  had  been  remove<l  before  he  wrote.  Mr. 
CoLMAN,  who  is  said  to  be  so  rich  because  people  will  help 
themselves  to  more  mustard  than   they  want,  is  a  peti- 
tioner against  one  of  the  Bills  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, and  was  not,  therefore,  a  proper  person  to  sit  ag 
.something  like  a  judge  in  what  is,  to  some  extent,  his  own 
case.    It  might  have  occurred  to  an  old  Whip  that  such  an  . 
objection  must  be  discovered,   and  was  obviously  fatal. 
Mr.  CoLMAN  raised  it  himself,  and  it  was,  of  course,  im- 
mediately recognized  as  valid.    Lord  Stalbridge  thought 
fit  to  criticize  the  opinions  expressed  by  another  member  of 
the  Committee  in  a  book,  and  the  evidence  given  by  a  third, 
at  an  official  inquiry  in  Ireland.    If  Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr. 
D/CKSON  had  been  disqualified  on  such  speculative  ground'?' 
as  these,  we  should  be  drawn  step  by  step  to  the  logical 
conclusion  that  the  only  proper  member  of  any  Oom- 
mittee  was  a  man  with  no  knowledge  of  any  subject,  and 
no  opinion  upon  any  question. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  a  poem,  explained,  with  a  quaint  mixture  of 
pathos  and  brutality,  that  he  was  "  much  exposed  to 
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"  authors  "  The  Duke  was  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  other- 
wise a  person  with  things  to  give  away,  so  that  his  experience 
in  this  respect  is  not  surprising.  But  that  .Sir  Joiix  Mowbuay 
should  be  similarly  beset  excites  some  astonishment.  Serving 
on  Committees  is,  one  would  suppose,  rather  a  bore  than 
otherwise  to  the  average  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  seems  that  there  are  Committees  ami  Committees, 
and  that  some  Committees  are  so  desirable  that  Sir  John 
actually  receives  "  Prize  Essays  "as  inducements  to  favour 
their  authors  with  seats.  But  Sir  John,  though  industrious, 
is  practical,  and  "  responsible  to  his  Creator  for  the  use  of 
"  his  time,"  as  Lord  Ellenborough  said  when  he  fled  pre- 
cipitately from  the  eloquence  of  a  brother  Peer.  He  did 
not,  therefore,  deem  it  meet  to  read  Mr.  Hunter's  learned 
treatise  on  Roman  Law  before  appointing  him  to  revise 
railway  rates.  The  fact  is  that  the  whole  question  of 
interest,  real  or  supposed,  has  fallen  into  a  somewhat 
confused  and  chaotic  state.  Mr.  Colman's  case  is  a  clear 
one  enough,  and  may  be  put  at  one  end  of  the  scale. 
At  the  other  end  we  may  set  the  indictment  of  the  count)'  of 
Middlesex  by  the  county  of  Surrey  for  not  repairing  a  bridge, 
which  could  not  be  tried  until  a  Special  Commissioner  had 
been  created  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  try  it,  because  all  the 
judges  lived  in  Middlesex,  except  one,  and  he  lived  in 
Surrey.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  is,  no 
•doubt,  a  quasi-judicial  body.  The  Provisional  Orders  which 
it  has  to  consider  embody  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  will,  when  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  be- 
come law.  Thsir  decisions  must,  therefore,  affect  the  dividends 
of  shareholders  and  the  profits  of  traders.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Labour  has,  of  course,  no  legal  authority,  and  its 
Report  will  be  only  in  the  nature  of  good  advice.  But  we  must 
presume  that  the  Government  issued  it  with  a  practical 
^ject,  intending  that,  if  it  recommends  legislation,  such 
legislation  shall  be  proposed,  and,  if  po-ssible,  carried.  Yet 
a  great  many  of  the  Commissioners  are  avowedly  interested 
persons,  partisans  on  one  side  or  the  other,  not  merely 
because  they  hold  certain  abstract  views,  but  because  they 
belong  to  particular  classes  or  callings.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  much  simpler  and  better  to  select  a  few  able  and 
competent  men  unconnected  with  labour  and  capital  alike, 
and  to  leave  them  to  do  their  duty  unmolested  by  others. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  select  better  men  of  the  right 
kind  than  have  actually  been  selected  ;  but  they  have  been, 
if  not  swamped  by,  very  unequally  yoked  together  with, 
others.  Capitalists  and  labourers  are  necessary  witnesses, 
but  prejudiced  Commissioners.  The  heterogeneous  mob 
which  has  been  brought  together  by  endeavouring  to  re- 
present everything  and  everybody  may  have  to  be  dispersed 
(after  the  Riot  Act  has  b,een  read)  without  having  agreed 
vpbn  a  Report.'  , 


FROM  ROME  TO  SOFIA. 

AFTER  a   very  considerable  interval  of  comparative 
quiet  the  prophets  of  evil  and  the  quidnuncs  generally 
are  busying  themselves  about  the  prospects  of  European 
peace.    The  chief  ostensible  and  immediate  excuse  for  this 
is,  of  course,  the  change  in  the  general  policy  and  behaviour 
■of  Italy; which  has  followed  the  downfall  of  Signor  Crispi. 
For  a  Ministry  which  entered  upon  office  with  such  slight 
pro.spects  of  life  as  those  which  welcomed  the  Marchese  di 
RuDiNi's  advent  to  power,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
at  least  succeeded  in  being  talked  about,  and  in  striking  out 
a  line  of  some  independence.    If  it  has  receded  somewhat 
from  Signor  Crispi's  colonial  activities,  and  has  displayed  an 
almost  contemptible  spirit  of  retrenchment  in  such  matters 
as  the  Government  subvention  to  the  Genoese  festival  in 
honour  of  Columbus,  design  and  luck  together  have  com- 
bined to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy 
at,  for  the  present,  small  expense.    And  the  Marchese  has, 
to  the  not  small  disgust  of  his  French  friends,  posed  his 
friendship  for  England  as  the  very  corner-stone  of  his 
political  edifice.    The  Mafia  incident  at  New  Orleans  has 
not  naerely  enabled  the  Italians  to  take  up  a  line  at  once 
correct  and  not  unimpoi-ing,  without  fastening  on  them 
the  nece.s^ty  of  any  costly  or  dangerous  action,  but  may 
possibly,  be  the  cause  of  an  important  constitutional  altera- 
tion in  one   of  the  chief  non-European  countries.  Mr. 
Bi.aine'.s  attorneyisms  may  postpone  this  result,  but  are  not 
likely  to  preclude  it  altogether  ;  for  there  are  nations  more 
peremptory  than  England  and  more  powerful  than  Italy. 
Even  as  it  is,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  Italy  being  "  the  weaker 
Power."  She  could  sink  every  American  ship,  and  destroy 


or'  hold  to  ransom  almost  every  American  port,  while  the 
United  States  simply  could  not  get  at  her  or  hers.  On  the 
other  hand,  Italy's  attitude  towards  the  Triple  Alliance  has 
become  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and  the  competition  for 
her  between  the  two  great  groups  into  which  Continental 
Europe  is  divided  has  grown  keen.  The  hubbub  which  has 
been  made  about  the  appointment  (itself  it  seems  a  canard) 
of  Signor  Visconti  Venosta  as  Ambassador  to  Paris  is 
partly  factitious,  no  doubt ;  but,  like  other  things  of  the 
kind,  it  testifies  to  a  real  interest  in  the  matter  that 
has  excited  it.  And  it  is  now  positively  said  that  the 
Alliance  will  be  renewed  even  before  the  due  time.  It 
was,  indeed,  always  impossible  to  see  what  the  Rudini 
Government  had  to  gain  except  in  the  way  of  gratifying 
the  natural  fancy  of  a  Southern  people  for  change,  and 
acquiring  for  itself  the  reputation  of  an  independent 
policy  by  deserting  the  Triple  Alliance  for  the  friend- 
ship of  France.  The  alleged  possibilities  of  diminishing 
the  burden  of  armaments  are  not  very  discernible.  If  Italy 
does  not  keep  up  her  navy  she  will  cease  to  be  a  desirable 
offensive  ally  for  either  the  opposed  parties  in  Central 
Europe ;  if  she  does  not  keep  up  her  army  it  will  be  quite 
as  dangerous  for  her  to  have  to  expect  invasion  from  the 
North- East  as  it  is  under  the  Triple  Alliance  to  have  to 
expect  invasion  from  the  North  West.  If  friendship  with 
Austria  forbids  her  to  hope  for  Trent  and  Dalmatia,  friend- 
ship with  France  obliges  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  dis- 
honourable surrender  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  And,  lastly, 
while  the  old  hatred  of  the  Tedesco  is  growing  weaker 
every  day,  and  would  soon  expire  altogether  unless  in  the 
case  of  the  reappearance  of  the  Germans  as  masters  of 
Italian  soil,  the  dislike  between  Northern  Italians  and 
Southern  Frenchmen  is  active,  persistent,  and  growing. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  tenure  of  office  by  the 
present  Italian  Government  is  anything  but  a  secure  one. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  some  anxieties  should 
be  felt  in  Central  Europe  on  the  matter.  To  no  European 
power  can  the  alliance  of  Italy  be  so  valuable  as  to  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  strengthens  them  offensively  in  the  very 
point — the  navy — where  they  are  weakest,  and  it  guards 
effectively  an  immense  stretch  of  frontier,  defensible,  in- 
deed, but  only  with  a  great  force.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  with  Italy  friendly,  the  Austro- 
German  alliance  can  devote  to  offence  or  defence  elsewhere 
men  to  be  counted,  not  by  tens,  but  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, who  would  otherwise  be  necessarily  held  in  garrison 
or  on  observation  duty.  In  the  rhetorical  style,  it  might 
be  said  that  nothing  from  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  need  trouble  Germany  and  her  ally 
in  such  a  case,  and  that  in  the  opposite  event  only 
the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  and  the  more  doubtful 
neutrality  of  the  Balkan  States  would  free  an  Austrian 
statesman's  gaze  in  the  same  direction  from  anxiety.  The 
manifold  vulnerability  of  Austria  is,  indeed,  the  weakest 
point  of  the  alliance,  though  no  doubt  Germany  herself 
would  be  even  more  exposed  if  Austria  were  unfriendly. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  disturbance  of  the  peace  is 
likely  to  take  place  without  the  first  step  being  taken  by 
Russia  ;  and  therefore  to  Russia,  as  usual,  the  eyes  of  appre- 
hension are  chiefly  turned.  There  is,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  no  valid  cause  for  this  apprehension  in  the 
movements  of  troops,  of  which  so  much  is  made  from  time 
to  time.  A  huge  army  must  be  quartered  and  manceuvred 
somewhere,  and  it  is  most  naturally  manoeuvred  and  quar- 
tered in  the  placeswhereitis  most  likely  to  be  used.  Although 
the  Russian  railway  system  is  not  quite  so  much  of  a  network 
as  that  of  some  other  countries,  it  is  fairly  sufficient,  and  if 
Russia  cherished  nefarious  designs  of  sudden  breach,  she 
would  be  rather  less  than  more  likely  to  advertise  them 
by  massing  troops,  and  so  announcing  that  she  was 
going  to  begin.  The  Galician  frontier  may  be  the 
point  to  look  to  when  war  begins ;  the  things  to  look  at 
ijefore  it  begins  are  the  state  of  Russia  at  home,  and  the 
state  of  the  Balkan  and  Danubian  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities abroad.  Very  little  authentic  intelligence  is  obtain- 
able about  the  late  rumoured  plots  against  the  Czar's  life, 
but  the  mere  rumours  ai-e  a  somewhat  unfavourable 
symptom.  For  they  are  either  true  or  not ;  and  if  not  true, 
they  have  been  invented  either  by  friends  or  by  enemies  of 
the  Government.  If  they  are  true,  or  if  they  have  been 
invented  by  what  may  be  called  the  Russian  Opposition,  it 
shows  that  the  Nihilists  are  again  active ;  if  the  rumour  is 
fostered  by  the  Government,  it  shows  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  get  up  that  patriotic  feeling  which  in  Russia  always  vents 
itself  by  pugnacity  abroad.  Further  south  there  is  much  less 
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need  of  ifs  and  ans.  The  Russophil  party  in  Roumania  has 
always  been  very  strong,  though  the  new  kingdom  owes  the  old 
Empire  small  gi-atitude,  one  would  think.  Servia  would 
seem  to  be  less  devoted  to  her  distant  but  dangerous  friend 
than  of  old,  and  the  Servian  Government  appears  to  be 
making  real  efforts,  on  the  one  hand,  to  settle  the  veiy  un- 
seemly quarrel  between  the  late  sovereigns,  and  to  get  rid 
of  them  both ;  on  the  other,  to  develop  the  considerable 
internal  resources  of  the  country.  King  Milan,  as  usual, 
would,  it  seems,  be  amenable  for  a  consideration  ;  Queen 
Natalie  not  so.  But  it  is  in  Bulgaria  that  the  true 
importance  of  the  situation  lies.  Except  those  ingenious 
Russian  jourculists  who  pay  to  M.  Stambouloff's  intrepidity 
the  extremely  handsome,  though  doubtless  unintentional, 
compliment  of  asserting  that  he  hired  several  murderers  to 
shoot  miscellaneously  at  a  person  who  was  walking  all  but 
arm-in-arm  with  himself,  nolxjdy  has  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  assassins  of  M.  Beltcheff  were  in  Russian  pay. 
Not,  of  course,  that  the  Czar  hired  them  directly,  or  that 
any  one  who  bears  the  Czar's  commission  necessarily  did  so. 
But  that  if  Russia — that  is  to  say,  the  Czar—  made  up  her  mind 
to  treat  Bulgaria  with  ordinary  fairness  and  decency,  such 
attempts  would  never  be  heard  of,  is  as  certain  as  that  while 
she  maintains  her  present  attitude  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
they  will  be  heard  of.  Hitherto  M.  Stambouloff's  luck  and 
his  pluck  have  got  the  better  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  is 
always  an  unpleasant  risk  that  the  bullet  may  find  its  in- 
tended billet  some  day,  and  then  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
what  would  become  of  Bulgaria.  No  second  politician  of 
anything  like  M.  Stambouloff's  combined  ability,  patriotism, 
and  daring  has  shown  himself,  and  the  Prince,  though  he 
has  fairly  filled  a  difficult  situation,  has  not  displayed  much 
personal  initiative,  or  acquired  much  personal  popularity. 
Russian  pensions  are  very  nice,  Russian  offers  very  tempt- 
ing ;  there  is  no  doubt  a  Russophile  party,  though  no  large 
one,  in  Bulgaria,  and  it  could  be  very  plausibly  put  that  as 
Europe  will  do  nothing  to  compel  the  misbehaving  trustee 
to  do  his  duty,  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  terms  with  him, 
even  if  they  be  something  at  the  expense  of  Europe.  The 
most  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole  matter,  next  to  the 
fortitude  of  the  Bulgarians  themselves,  is  the  conduct,  a 
little  timid,  but  on  the  whole  correct  and  reasonable,  of  the 
Porte  towards  its  vassal. 


SAVAGE  SOCIALISM. 

IN  the  Nineteenth  Century  Prince  K  itoroxKiN  defends  the 
moral  characters  of  savages.  He  perceives  some  pleas- 
ing elements  of  Socialism  in  them,  and,  though  he  no 
longer  believes  in  Rousseau's  ideal  savage,  he  clearly  thinks 
that  savages  might  teach  us  many  a  lesson.  Taking  the 
term  "  savage"  loosely,  as  Prince  Kkopotkin  does,  we  may 
admit  that  his  clients  have  some  good  points.  They  are 
seldom  niggardly  or  selfish  among  themselves — that  is, 
among  the  males  of  their  own  group  and  of  their  own  age. 
This  limitation  bounds  their  generosity  more  than  Prince 
Kropotkin  seems  to  be  aware  of.  It  is  true,  for  example, 
that  in  certain  Red  Indian  tribes  personal  property  is  given 
away,  is  redistributed  among  the  kindred,  on  certain  or 
uncertain  occasions — for  example,  at  funerals.  This  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  maintain  equality  of  conditions.  But,  if 
Prince  Kropotkin  will  inquire,  we  think  he  will  find  that 
the  property  very  soon  comes  back,  with  an  increase  of  ^^i-esii^^e 
and  pohtical  and  social  power,  to  its  original  collector. 
Gambling  may  help  towards  this  result,  for  the  generous 
Indian  is  always  trying  to  "  rook  "  his  friends.  The  gene- 
rosity of  the  Red  Man  in  distress  is  well  vouched  for  by 
John  Tanner,  the  captive  white.  Only  the  example  of 
Europeans  introduced  the  refusal  of  absolute  hospitality. 
In  Samoa  there  was  generosity  approaching  to  Communism 
within  the  limits  of  the  recognized  blood-tie.  All  this 
Communism  of  savages,  however,  or  most  of  it,  is  condi- 
tioned and  caused  by  the  sense  of  family  unity,  unity  of 
blood.  By  virtue  of  this  idea  man  attained  to  larger 
associations,  as  of  the  city  state  and  the  nation.  But 
what  Prince  Kropotkin  does  not  notice  here  is  that  the 
approach  to  Communism  is  only  made  within  the  group 
constituted  by  a  common  name  and  a  belief  in  common 
blood.  Historically,  then,  only  small  scattered  communi- 
ties, and  those  regarding  themselves  as  actually  of  close  kin 
in  a  world  of  enemies,  succeed  in  developing  the  affection 
which  is  the  only  sound  basis  of  Communism.  Perhaps 
this  arrangement  could  only  be  reproduced,  and  that  doubt- 
fully, by  a  return  to  savagery.    The  point  arises  whether 


this  is  quite  worth  while.  Again,  Prince  Kropotkin  himself 
may  see  that  Fuegian  Communism,  which  tears  up  a  blanket 
that  every  member  of  the  group  may  have  a  rag,  is  not  a 
convenient  institution  in  a  very  cold  climate.  Nor  is  the 
Communism  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  North- West 
Indian  to  plant  corn  because  his  friends  would  e;it  it  green, 
congenial  to  any  real  progress. 

The  true  objection  to  savage  Socialism  is  that  it  is  not 
Socialism  at  all.  There  is  none  of  thao  valued  equality  of 
condition,  even  among  the  chiefless,  or  all  but  chiefless, 
Australians.  Savage  Australian  society  lives,  and  this  is 
what  the  Prince  does  not  tell  us,  by  "exploiting"  the 
women  and  the  young.  The  best  food  is  tabooed  to  the 
women,  the  women  are  tabooed  to  the  youi^g  men.  The 
young  men  may  not  many  any  more  than  in  a  mercantile 
community.  T'he  women  are  the  drudges  who  dig  the 
roots,  as,  later,  they  make  the  pots.  The  old  men  have 
made  laws  which  secure  them  the  best  of  everything.  As  for 
"  over-population  " — that  is  an  invention  oi  a  mercantile 
century.  The  Zulus  prevent  it  in  one  unmentionable  way, 
the  Australians  in  another,  which  is  horribly  cruel,  or 
rather  in  many  ways,  all  equally  odious.  They  are  said  to 
have  a  queer  private  property  in  land,  though  they  plant  no 
crops,  while  the  Kanekas,  who  plant  and  iriigate,  have 
regular  private  property  in  land.  Thus,  what  ^vith  cannir 
balism,  war,  witchcraft,  revenge,  exploiting  of  the  women 
and  the  young,  desertion  of  the  dying,  from  superstitious 
motives,  and  so  on,  the  Australians  are  but  unkindly 
Socialists.  Yet  they  do  often  show  great  kindness  and 
sympathy,  in  spite  of  their  enormous  gluttony  and  cruel 
laws.  Savages,  roughly  speaking,  have  many  virtues,  many 
social  virtues ;  but  these  are  limited  and  thwarted  to  an 
extent  scarcely  allowed  for  by  Prince  KfiOPoTitiN  in  his  in- 
teresting article.  The  whole  subject  needs  to  be  treated 
afresh,  without  prejudice  and  with  understanding.  The 
Natural  History  of  Society  has  still  to  be  wi'itten. 


THE  GLADSTONIAN  PEERS. 

IT  has  not,  webelieve,  been  decisively  ascertained  in  how 
many  hackney-coaches  the  Gladstonian  peers  who  held 
a  meeting  the  other  day  at  i8  Park  Lane  iirrivetl  and' 
departed.  Distributed  a  man  to  every  vehicle,  they  would 
probably  not  tax  the  resources  of  the  most  sparsely  provided 
cab-stand.  At  any  rate,  the  meeting  of  the  j>arty  did  not, 
it  is  said,  crowd  to  inconvenience  the  comjjiodious  apart- 
ment in  which  it  was  held.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Lord  Granville  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Lords.  There  was 
something  of  a  novelty  in  the  forgathering  of  the  peers 
for  this  purpose  in  the  residence  of  the  leader  of  their 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  this  i  cason,  popsibly, 
it  was  thought  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  second 
meeting.  The  house  of  Lord  OxEXBinuGti,  whose  title 
reads  as  if  he  were  a  peer  of  Mr.  THArKEiiAY's  creation, 
but  who  calls  himself  the  Liberal  Whip  in  the  Lorda,  was 
therefore  chosen.  The  result  of  these  second  deliberations, 
arrived  at  probably  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  them 
by  the  Great  Chief  in  Park  Lane,  was  that  the  peers  <leter- 
mined  not  to  choose  any  leader  at  all.  Lord  Kiaiberley 
has  acted  hitherto,  in  the  occasional  absence  of  Lord' 
Granville,  as  the  medium  of  communication  v.ith  Ministers;, 
and  he  will  continue  so  to  act  in  Lord  GiujiviLLE's  per- 
petual absence.  On  the  whole,  the  (iladstonian  peers  have 
acted  prudently.  What  they  needed  was  not  a  leader  but 
a  party.  To  nominate  a  commander-in  chief  before  they 
had  an  army  would  have  been  a  little  absurd.  What  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  his  turn  wants  is  a  puppet  who  will  move  as^ 
he  pulls  the  wires.  The  wires  are  already  .ittat bed  to  LovtJ 
Kimberley,  having  been  fastened  to  his  membera  to  he 
prepared  for  the  emergency  of  Lard  GRANVir,*,E's  occasional 
absence.  For  so  short  a  time  only  as  mu>t  elapse  before 
the  dissolution  it  was  not  thouglit  necessary  to  make  any 
change.  Things  will  therefore  continue  as  they  are  until 
the  general  election  is  over. 

That  election  may  have  one  or  other  of  tv/o  icsalta.  The 
first,  and,  as  we  believe,  the  most  probable,  isthodiesolution 
of  the  Gladstonian  party.  Unless  a  Home  E«!e  majority  is 
secured  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  will  have  uo  reason  for 
existence.  The  defeat  of  the  Separatist  po!i<y  of  ite  chief 
will  remove  the  grounds  of  its  separation  from  tiie  Unionist 
Liberals.  We  do  not  say  that  there  would  be  a  rejunction 
of  the  divided  sections  of  the  Liberal  party,  afi<l  that  the  old 
antagonism  of  Whig  and  Tor}',  of  Radical  and  Conservative, 
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as  it  existed  up  to  the  year  1 886,  would  be  renewed.  A 
good  many  of  the  Liberal-Unionists  have  possibly  found,  in 
the  better  knowledge  which  their  co-operation  with  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire  has  given  them  of  its  character  and  purposes, 
that  they  have  more  in  common  with  it  than  with  the 
principles  and  aims  of  Mr.  liABOUcnERE.  As  the  Burke 
and  Portland  Whigs,  driven  by  Mr.  Fox's  unpatriotic 
tactics  into  coalition  with  Mr.  Pitt,  weie  permanently 
absorbed  into  what  was  then  trulj'  the  National  party, 
so  statesmen  of  the  type  of  Lord  Hartixgton,  Sir  Henry 
James,  and,  if  he  be  faithful  to  his  newer,  better,  and 
truer  self,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  may  possibly  find  that  they 
have  more  in  common  with  the  Conservatism  of  Loid 
Salisbury  than  with  the  anarchic  Radicalism  of  Mr.  John 
MoRLEY.  If  some  Liberal-Unionists  found  their  way  back 
to  the  Radical  party,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  Home  Ruled, 
some  Gladstonians,  who  were  Gladstonians  only  as  being 
Home  Riders,  would  most  likely  return  to  the  Liberalism 
of  Lord  Hartington.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Home  Rulers  at  the  general  election 
would  mean  the  disappearance  of  the  Gladstonian  faction 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  premature,  therefore,  to 
choose  now  a  leader  so  far  whose  services  there  may  never 
be  any  necessity.  A  puppet  answers  all  present  purposes  ; 
and  of  those,  in  case  the  arrangement  just  adopted  should 
break  down,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  an  extensive  assortment 
always  on  hand. 

There  is  another  possibility,  and  that  is,  that  there  may 
be  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  will  issue  from  the 
general  election  not  only  a  nominal  and  arithmetical, 
but  a  practical  and  working  Home  Rule  majority.  A  small 
majority  for  the  phrase,  and  on  paper,  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
extremely  improbable  as  we  should  like  to  think  it ;  but 
such  a  majority,  splitting  up  when  details  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, would  not  get  the  Home  Rule  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. It  would  mean  another  ditsolution  and  general 
•  election.  But  it  is  barely  possible  that  there  may  be  a 
majority  large  enough,  and  united  enough,  to  force  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  into  the  Lords.  In  this  case,  the  question  of  the 
Gladstonian  leadership  in  that  assembly  would  be  vital. 
The  abolition  of  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  House  of 
Lords — that  is  to  say,  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself  in  its 
present  character — is  now  a  part  of  the  Gladstonian  creed, 
and  it  would  become  a  very  practical  and  urgent  part  of  the 
Gladstonian  policy  in  the  case  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses  on  a  question  fraught  with  such 
issues  as  that  of  Home  Rule.  The  leaders  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  a  Gladstonian  Administration,  so  circumstanced, 
would  have  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  of  inviting  that 
Assembly  to  choose  between  its  own  abolition  or  assenting 
to  the  disruption  of  the  Empire.  We  are  far  from  saying 
that  this  alternative  would  exist  in  fact.  That  it  dared  to 
resist  and  had  the  courage  to  defeat  a  Separatist  project 
would  probably  strengthen  the  House  of  Lords  by  justifying 
equally  its  place  in  the  Constitution.  But  the  alternative 
would  exist,  if  not  in  fact,  yet  in  the  intentions  of  the 
Gladstonian  Administration  in  the  case  supposed.  The 
result  would  be  a  political  conflict  amounting  almost  to  a 
social  war,  and  attended  possibly  with  outbreaks,  compared 
with  which  the  violence  and  tumult  which  attended  the 
agitation  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  would  be  as  nothing. 
Extraordinary,  and  even  culpable,  as  is  the  levity  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  raises  the  gravest  social  issues  for 
miserable  personal  and  party  ends,  he  has  yet  some  percep- 
tion of  the  relations  of  political  character  and  political 
ability.  It  is  diflicult  to  conceive  him  employing  Lord 
Spencer  or  Lord  Kimberley  as  revolutionary  instruments, 
.  or  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  peers  and  overthrow  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  respectabilities  so  estimable  and 
.<iecencies  so  decorous.  He  will  choose  his  instrument  when 
he  knows  precisely  the  work  that  he  has  to  do,  creating  it 
may  be  a  peer  to  carry  his  summons  of  surrender  to  the 
ipeerage,  if  Lord  Rosebery  showed  his  back.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  would,  perhaps,  not  be  ill-pleased  to  be  charged 
''A'ith  such  a  message.  Till  the  time  comes  things  may  best 
jog  on  in  the  old  fashion  under  Lord  Kimberley. 


CHILI. 

IN  regard  to  few  things  has  information  in  these  latter 
days  been  so  late,  so  slow,  and  so  scanty  as  in  regard 
to  the  Chilian  insurrection,  revolution,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be   called.    Every  now  and  then   some   news  dribbles 


through,  sometimes  by  way  of  Argentina,  sometimes  from 
the  Isthmus,  sometimes  even  from  the  United  States,  and 
then,  if  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  Balmacedists,  it  generally 
receives  a  formal  and  flat  contradiction  from  some  representa- 
tive of  the  Chilian  Government.  In  Europe  we  hear  a  little 
now  and  then  from  some  aggrieved  English  mariner  or 
merchant  who  thinks,  naturally  enough,  that  it  is  very  hard 
that  Her  Majesty's  ships,  though  they  are  actually  on 
the  station,  decline  to  burn,  sink,  destroy,  or  carry  off  to 
Vancouver  the  rebel  ships  that  interfere  with  him  by 
sea,  or  the  Government  officials  who  do  the  same  on  land. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pretty  stout  and  pretty 
bloody  fighting — .such  as  befits  persons  who  have  very  likely 
the  blood  of  the  heroes  (on  both  sides)  of  Ercilla  in 
them,  and  a  good  deal  of  rather  aimless  skirmishing 
between  the  rebel  ships  and  the  forts,  or  improvised 
flotillas,  of  the  Government.  Not  much  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  from  the  embargo  on  the  Chilian  ships  in  France, 
for  that  may  have  been  as  much  in  the  interest  of  one 
party  as  of  the  other,  and  no  European  country,  with  the 
result  of  the  j-l^aZ/rtjjia  business  before  its  eyes,  is  likely  to 
prefer  the  risks  of  letting  ships  go,  which  are  indefinite,  to 
those  of  keeping  them,  which  are  probably  nil,  and  cer- 
tainly small.  Only  in  the  last  few  days  has  a  really 
important  step  been  taken  by  the  English  Government — a 
step  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  taken  without  im- 
portant information  from  the  Squadron  and  the  British 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  which,  though  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  the 
belligerency  of  the  rebels,  goes  near  thereto,  and  at  any 
late  negatives  the  constant  assertions  of  the  Balmacedists 
over  here,  that  the  power  of  the  insurgents,  elsewhere  than 
at  sea,  is  insignificant. 

What  Lord  Salisbury  has  done  has  been  to  telegraph 
to  the  British  Admiral  and  to  the  Minister  at  Santiago 
that  Great  Britain  will  not  recognize  the  right  of  the 
Chilian  GovernmcLt  to  close  the  nitrate  ports  or  levy  double 
duties  on  nitrate.  And  this  is  practically  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  the  northern  provinces  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
rebels.  Most  of  these  ports  are  now  undoubtedly  in  their 
hands  ;  but  the  Balmacedists  had  excogitated  the  ingenious 
idea  of  exacting  penalties  from  vessels  which,  after  touching 
at  them,  then  entered  other  ports  held  by  the  Government. 
The  position  of  the  President  would  seem  to  be  that  as  he 
has  not  got  the  navy  he  cannot  effectively  blockade  Iquique 
or  Arica,  but  that  if  he  had  he  would,  and  so  it's  all  the 
same — a  position  ingenious,  but  lacking  in  practicality. 
The  action  of  the  British  Government,  however,  in  its 
turn,  amounts,  as  we  have  said,  practically  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  belligerency  of  the  rebels  and  removes 
any  possible  obstacle  from  the  way  of  their  deriving  ad- 
vantage from  the  most  valuable  part  of  Chilian  trade. 
President  Balmaceda,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented 
as  short  of  money,  and  as  having  sent  an  agent  to 
Europe  to  negotiate  a  loan.  In  these  days  a  loan  can 
be  negotiated  almost  always,  but  not  quite,  and  lenders  to 
either  of  the  Chilian  parties  at  this  moment  must  be 
pei'sons  whose  audacity  as  gamblers  is  more  remarkable 
than  their  prudence  as  capitalists.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the 
President  intends  to  mass  the  whole  army  which  remains  to 
him — estimated  at  about  20,000  men — for  an  attack  on 
the  North,  where  his  troops  have  hitherto  been  invariably 
beaten.  But  as  his  enemies  have  command  of  the  sea  and 
as  the  land  route,  except  through  Argentine  territory,  is 
almost  or  quite  impracticable  for  any  such  force,  if  not  for 
any  force  at  all,  it  is  not  obvious  how  this  purpose  of  letting 
everything  go  in  is  to  be  carried  out.  In  these  perplexed 
circumstances  it  is  satisfactory  to  see,  from  an  official 
statement  in  the  German  Beichsanzeiger,  that  tbe  English 
Squadron  is  discharging  its  difficult  duty  of  protecting  not 
only  Englishmen  but  other  Europeans  placed  under  its 
care  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  latter.  But  it  is  not  a  little 
surprising  that  the  much  boasted  enterprise  of  English 
journalism  has  not,  in  more  than  three  months,  prompted 
any  English  newspaper  to  send  out  or  to  engage  on  the 
spot  some  one  competent  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
whole  affair. 


THE  HANSARD  UNION. 

THE  few  glimpses  into  the  aflfairs  of  the  Hansard  Union 
which  the  public  have  been  privileged  to  obtain  incline 
those  interested  in  financial  matters  to  plagiarize  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  novel  quotation,  and  "  ask  for  more." 
That  Mr.  J.  P.  S.  Smith  should  have  recovered  a  verdict 
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and  damages  from  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Mr.  Bottomley  is,  we  believe,  a 
candidate  for  what  are  called  Parliamentary  honours,  and 
the  electors  whose  suffrages  he  seeks  would  do  well  to  read 
the  evidence,  together  wiUi  Mr.  Justice  Denman's  summing- 
up.  For  the  general  reader  the  trial,  even  when  illumined 
by  the  animated  eloquence  of  Mr.  Willis,  simply  resolves 
itself  into  one  of  those  not  uncommon  cases,  which  have  of 
late  increased  so  remarkably  in  number,  where  the  respective 
integrity  of  a  financial  journalist  and  a  journalizing  financier 
has  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  This  time  the  financial 
journalist  has  won  the  trick,  and  when  Mr.  Smith  has  paid 
the  difference  between  the  taxed  costs  and  the  real  ones,  he 
will  be  able  to  put  the  remnant  of  a  hundred  pounds  into 
his  pocket.  Nevertheless,  though  we  are  far  from  suggest- 
ing that  Mr.  Smith  is  the  kind  of  man  whose  statue  ought 
to  be  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  place,  he  has  done  some 
good  by  bringing  Mr.  Bottomley  into  Court,  and  also  the 
Hansard  Union.  Of  the  Hansard  Union  Mr.  Bottomley 
was  managing  director.  Under  or  during  his  direction 
and  management  it  became  bankrupt,  and  Hansard's 
Parliamentary  Jieports  are,  according  to  the  general  be- 
lief, being  at  this  moment  edited  by  the  Official  Receiver. 
Short  of  having  the  bauble  in  pawn,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  suggest  a  more  sacrilegious  process.  The  plaintifi" 
had  at  least  an  ostensible  cause  for  interesting  him- 
self in  the  Hansard  Union.  He  was  at  that  time  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Paper  Record,  and  the  Hansard 
Union  had  been  buying  paper  mills  in  Devonshire  and 
elsewhere.  He  thought,  or  he  says  he  thought,  that  these 
mills  were  not  likely  to  be  profitable,  and  he  made  inquiries 
into  their  price.  He  discovered,  or  professed  to  have  dis- 
covered, that  the  purchase-money  did  not  all  go  to  the  Com- 
pany, but  that  one  Joseph  Isaacs  was  getting  a  good  deal 
of  it  in  the  shape  of  commission.  He  then  wrote  a 
critical  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Paper  Record,  which  he 
says  Mr.  Bottomley  tried  to  suppress,  but  which  appeared 
in  January  ot  last  year.  Mr.  Bottomley  denied  that  he 
had  entered  into  any  direct  negotiation  with  reference  to 
this  article  before  it  was  published.  But  he  admitted 
having  heard  of  its  existence  from  his  secretary,  Mr.  St. 
John  Winne,  and  Mr.  Winne  gave  the  following  very 
curious  evidence  : — "  Before  the  publication  of  the  January 
"  article  I  saw  the  plaintiff  at  his  office.  I  said  I  had 
"  heard  that  he  was  going  to  publish  an  article  against  the 
"  Hansard  Union,  and  I  had  come  from  Mr.  Bottomley 
"  to  see  what  it  meant.  The  plaintiff  unlocked  a  drawer, 
"  and  handed  me  a  proof,  saying  that  it  was  too  late  to 
"  stop  it,  as  it  was  being  machined.  Asked  why  he  was 
"  attacking  Bottomley,  he  said  he  was  being  urged  to  do 
"  so  by  very  influential  people.  I  pointed  out  that  some  of 
"  the  articles  were  fdlse.  1  pressed  the  plaintiff'  to  tell  me 
"  what  expenses  he  had  been  put  to.  He  said  he  would  not 
"  stop  the  article  under  five  hundred  pounds." 

Well  might  Mr.  Justice  Denman  say  that  "  there  was 
"  conduct  which  one  must  regret  on  the  part  of  both  parties." 
Having  failed  to  stop  Mr.  Smith's  article,  or  at  least  not 
having  stopped  it,  Mr.  Bottomley  had  recourse  to  another 
highly  respectable  organ,  this  time  the  Papermahirs 
Circular.  To  this  periodical  he  furnished  one  of  those 
strictly  impersonal  essays  which  philanthropic  gentlemen  of 
his  kidney  love  to  compose  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
was  based  on  a  letter  signed  by  himself.  But  it  was  written 
in  the  first  person  plural,  and  referred  to  him  as  "  Mr. 
"  Horatio  Bottomley."  In  order  to  procure  the  publica- 
tion of  this  valuable  document,  Mr.  Bottomley  had  to  de- 
posit a  thousand  pounds  with  the  editor  as  security  "  against 
"the  respon.sibilify  incurred."  The  editorial  caution  was 
reasonable,  for  this  was  the  libel  complained  of.  The 
first  sentence  is,  considering  the  source  of  its  inspiration, 
a  gem  in  its  way.  "  The  allegations,"  it  runs,  "  which 
"  the  journal  in  question  [the  Paiier  Record']  levelled 
"  at  the  Union,  and  more  particularly  at  the  head 
"  of  the  managing  director,  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley, 
"  seemed  to  bear  the  impress  of  prejudice  in  such  a 
"  decided  manner  that  we  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion 
*'  that  there  was  some  personal  motive  in  the  attack, 
"  especially  as  we  happen  to  know  from  experience  a  great 
"  deal  of  Mr.  .John  Palateo  Strahan  Smith,  the  editor 
"  of  the  Paper  Record."  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  for  the 
world  at  large  that  men  like  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bottomley 
know  so  much  about  each  other.  The  article  proceeded  to 
say — and  this  was  the  sting  of  the  libel — that  Mr.  Smith 
had  attempted  to  levy  blackmail  from  Mr.  Bottomley  by 
threatening  to  attack  the  Hansard  Union  unless  the  pro- 


verbial ox  were  laid  upon  his  tongue.  The  jury  must  be 
taken  to  have  found  that  this  charge  was  not  proved.  For 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  told  them  that  the  real  question  was 
whether  the  plaintiff  in  the  Paper  Record  was  honestly  warning 
his  readers  against  a  bad  concern,  or  intimidating  the 
managing  director  with  the  object  of  extorting  money  from 
him.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of  some  one  in  authority 
should  be  speedily  turned,  not  only  to  this  Hansard  Union, 
but  to  the  Anglo- Austrian  Printing  and  Publishing  Union, 
in  connexion  with  which  a  cheque  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  one  Horatio 
Bottomley  "  for  businesses  agreed  by  him  to  be  con- 
"  veyed  to  the  Company,  before  he  had  disclosed  any 
"  title  to  the  same,  and  though  he  never  became  enti- 
"  tied  to  convey  to  the  Company  at  all  many  of  these." 
This  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Shareholders.  The  Attorney- General  told  Mr.  Pitt- 
Lewis  that  the  so-called  Public  Prosecutor  had  not  to  do 
with  fuch  company- mongering  eccentricities.  Then  who 
has? 


l\bo:r. 

LABOUR  is  always  with  us,  and  (to  anMcipate  the 
virtuous  anodern),  let  us  add  that  no  doubt  we  should 
be  very  badly  off  if  it  were  not.  Yet  we  think  that  there 
have  been  times  when  it  was  better  inspired — perhaps  when 
it  was  better  dealt  with.  However  this  may  be,  the  Labour 
Commission  and  the  new  plan  of  the  Shipping  Federation 
and  the  riots  at  Bradford  give  ample  evidence  that  the 
claims  of  Labour  are  neither  forgotten  nor  will  allow  th'im- 
selves  to  be  so.  As  for  the  Commission,  it  is  an  excellent 
Commission  ;  though,  as  we  point  out  elsewhere,  we  should 
like  it  better  if  it  were  docked  both  of  its  employer  and  of 
its  "  labour  "  members.  The  place  for  such  persons  is  the 
witness-box,  not  the  bench — to  employ  familiar,  if  slightly 
incorrect,  imagery.  For  the  Shipping  Federation's  plan  of 
insurance,  with  \\\»-  possible  further  developments  which 
may  come  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  find  language  that  shall  at 
once  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  facts  and  yet  not  yea- 
nay.  As  a  measure  both  of  self-defence  and  of  intelligent 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country — the  country  of 
that  enemy  of  all  civilized  life,  the  Trade-Union — it  is  excel- 
lent. It  seizes  in  the  most  craftsmanlike  manner  the  one 
weapon  that  employers  have,  and  works  it  manfully.  It 
would,  if  this  were  a  golden  age  (in  which  case,  unfortu- 
nately, it  would  be  superfiuous),  be  the  intrinsically  as  well 
as  the  circumstantially  right  thing  to  do;  and  it  may  be 
said  generally  to  carry  out  on  the  great  scale  exactly  what 
a  master  at  once  benevolent  and  wise  does  for  his  servants 
on  the  small.  The  objections  to  it  are  only  two,  but  they 
are  heavy.  In  tho  first  place,  it  supposes  a  constant  pre- 
sence of  intelligent  self-interest  coiipled  with  intelligent 
good  feeling  in  both  classes ;  and  if  this  had  existed  the 
Shipping  Federat'on  never  need  have  come  into  existence. 
In  the  second  place  it  is,  almost  as  much  asTrade-Unionism 
itself,  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  free  and  natural 
working  of  things.  It  is  a  kind  of  Irish  Land  Act,  with 
the  important  difference,  no  doubt,  that,  instead  of  being 
carried  out  at  somebody  else's  expense,  it  is  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  do  it.  It  is  as  though  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
and  the  other  great  and  good  men,  had  undertaken  to 
estate  Irish  tenants  in  the  land  at  the  risk  of  their 
own  pockets.  It  is  thus  as  eminently  respectable  as  the 
other  measure  was  eminently  disreputable.  But  whethei* 
it  will  succeed  any  better  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  The 
truest,  as  it  is  the  most  uncomfortable,  thing  that  ever  was 
written  in  any  language  in  this  world  is  the  eleventh  verse 
of  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
And  we  very  much  fear  that,  as  the  lazy  and  thriftless 
Irish  tenant  has  been  lazy  and  thriftless  still,  in  spite  of 
the  most  beautiful  legislation,  so  will  the  lazy,  the  drunken, 
the  mutinous  sailor  be  lazy,  drunken,  and  mutinous  still,  in 
spite  of  the  most  beautiful  plans  for  keeping  him  otherwise. 

The  Bradford  riots  are  unpleasant,  but  not  surprising. 
The  strike  of  a  portion  of  Messrs.  Lister's  hands  has  always 
been  rather  curious.  It  has  extended  to  only  a  portion  of 
an  immense  "  brigade  of  industry,"  and  it  has  lasted  a  very 
long  while  without  extending  beyond  that  portion.  It  is 
not  clear  that  it  would  ever  have  gone  beyond  legal  and 
reasonable  bounds  (for  though  there  was  a  little  blackleg 
terrorizing  at  first  it  was  never  very  serious)  had  not  outside 
agitators  meddled  with  it,  and  it  seems  to  have  become 
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acute  on  the  worst  of  all  grounds,  even  for  strikers — to  wit, 
the  ground  that  the  firm  were,  not  introducing  outside 
workmen,  but  taking  the  work  away.  Even  Mr.  Williaji 
Mourjs,  in  hi.s  wilde.st  moments  of  poetic  imagination  run 
to  seed,  has  never,  we  think,  quite  reached  the  idea  of  the 
capitalist,  who  is  to  be  tolerated,  but  chained  in  one  place,  and 
forced  to  provide  employment  there  for  particular  persons. 
In  reality,  however,  one  Socialist  topsiturvification  is  pretty 
much  like  another.  Once  abandon  the  four  great  rules, 
"  I  have  a  right  to  employ  anybody  who  will  take  the  wages 
"  I  offer,"  "  You  have  a  right  not  to  work  at  those  wages," 
"  I  have  no  riglit  to  force  you  to  work  at  any,"  "  You  have 
"  no  right  to  prevent  any  one  else  working,"  and  all  is 
chaos.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  the  Labour  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  pluck  and  the  sense  to  formulate  this — 
the  A  and  0  of  the  whole  matter. 


WEDNESDAY  SPARRING  ON  SUNDAY  CLOSING. 

AN  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
measure  upon  which  contending  patriots  are  obviously 
bound  to  fight ;  but  if  they  are  bent  on  fighting,  'twill  of 
cour.se  serve  as  well  as  another.  So,  at  least,  thinks  Mr. 
Maurice  Healy,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  seized  the  opportunity  last  Wednesday  to  trail 
his  coat  in  front  of  his  renowned  leader.  The  opportunity, 
it  is  true,  was  seized,  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  by  the 
head  and  ears,  and  Mr.  Healy's  own  defiance  dragged  in  a 
little  after  the  same  fashion  ;  but  that,  no  doubt,  may  have 
been  ccn.'-idered  an  advantage  as  giving  additional  pro- 
minence to  the  incident.  Certainly,  when  a  member  of 
Parliament  says  that  his  constituents  do  not  want  their  daily 
lives  and  habits  regulated  for  them  by  the  national  grand- 
mother, it  is  not  quite  indisputably  to  the  point  to  challenge 
his  right  to  represent  those  constituents,  even  though  one 
formally  adds  the  words  "  neither  on  this  nor  on  any 
"  other  question."  For  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the 
electors  of  Cork  might  prefer  Mr.  Healy's  Nationalism 
to  Mr.  Parnell's,  and  at  the  same  time  prefer  Mr. 
Parnell'.s  opinions  on  the  liquor  question  to  Mr.  Healy's. 
Indeed,  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  whom  we  congratulate  on 
a  direct  and  forcible  style  of  oratory,  declared  that  the 
junior  member  for  Cork  only  represented  the  views  of  a 
"  do'/.en  water-drinkers  of  that  city,  who  assembled  in  back- 
"  rooms  to  listen  to  hi.s  orations" — to  hear  him,  in  fact, 
"  outpouring  near  the  running  taps  a  liquid  sprightly  as 
"  their  own."  Still,  as  we  have  said,  the  occasion  served. 
Mr.  Healy  has  now  repeated  his  challenge  in  public — gone 
through,  in  fact,  the  regulation  stage  "business"  with  the 
kid-glove  and  the  other  gentleman's  cheek,  and  the  ex- 
clamation "  Coward  I  will  nothing  move  you  ?  Nay,  then," 
&c.  ;  so  that  if  the  duel  does  not  now  come  off,  we  really  do 
not  .^ee  what  more  Mr.  Maurice — or,  for  that  matter, 
Mr.  Timothy  either — can  do. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sunday 
Closing  Bill  has  led  to  further  subdivision  among  the  party. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  it  are  mainly  Parnellites,  but  not 
exclusively  Parnellites.  Mr.  Sexton  declared  himself  ad- 
versely to  it,  winning  thereby  from  his  late  leader — not, 
perhaps,  altogether  uninspired  by  the  reflection  that  a  com- 
pliment to  Tom  is  a  backhander  for  Tim — the  praise  of 
having  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  able  protest  against 
it ;  and  another  Anti-Parnellite,  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished Dr.  Tanner,  followed  on  the  same  side.  The  Irish 
opponents  of  the  Bill  have,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate motive  for  opposing  it,  although  we  are  far  from 
saying  that  this  is,  in  fact,  the  motive  by  which  they  are 
actuated.  They  can  urge  in  complete  consistency  with 
their  NationaUst  principles  that  if  there  is  one  question  in 
which  an  Imperial  Parliament  has  less  right  to  intermeddle 
than  another  it  is  the  question  involved  in  Mr.  Lea's  Bill. 
At  the  same  time  the  contention,  if  consistent  with  their 
principles,  is  not  so,  in  all  cases,  with  their  past  practice. 
Some  of  Mr.  Parnell's  followers,  like  Mr.  John  O'Connor, 
have  always,  it  is  true,  resisted  the  encroachments  of 
Sabbatarian  teetotalism  in  Ireland  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  ;  but,  unless  our  memory  deceives  us,  this  is  one  of 
the  many  duties  which  Mr.  Parnell,  meditating  in  private 
over  questions  of  the  higher  politics,  has  for  several  years 
past  entirely  resigned  to  his  followers.  Hitherto,  indeed, 
he  has  displayed  such  apathy  on  the  matter  that  one  might 
have  supposed  him  indifferent  whether  whisky  was  un- 
obtainable by  his  countrymen,  not  merely  on  one  but  on 
any  day  of  the  week.    It  is  an  agreeable  surprise,  therefore, 


and  a  pleasing  stimulus  to  curiosity,  to  find  him  thus  sud- 
denly coming  forward  to  denounce  the  political  inconsistency  of 
Gladstonians,  who  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  England's 
business  to  reform  Ireland's  manners,  and  the  moral  hypo- 
crisy of  Home  Bulers,  who  neglected  to  begin  the  work  of 
reform  at  home.  No  doubt  it  gives  Mr.  Paknell  some 
personal  pleasure  to  level  these  contemptuous  denunciations 
across  the  Gangway ;  he  is  very  likely  thinking  of  the 
Nonconformist  conscience  while  he  is  pouring  contempt  on 
that  analogous  organ  through  which  energizes  the  morality 
of  the  teetotaller.  But  Mr.  Parnell  seldom  indulges  his 
taste  for  mockery  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  there  was  probably 
business  as  well  as  pleasure  in  his  speech  of  Wednesday 
last.  Perhaps  the  desire  to  have  a  fling  at  the  priests — by 
whom  this  species  of  legislation  is  so  strenuously  supported, 
and  the  growing  arrogance  of  whose  claim  to  dictate  to 
their  flocks  in  every  relation  of  life  Sir  Henry  James  has 
well  pointed  out  at  Belfast — may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  Mr.  Parnell's  revived  interest  in  the  drink 
question. 


PARISH  COUNCILS. 

MR.  ACLAND'S  i-esolution  in  favour  of  Parish 
Councils  led  to  a  debate  which  may  be  termed  in- 
structive, if  only  for  the  visions  of  a  reformed  or  renovated 
country  life  suggested  by  several  speakers.  With  more 
power  to  the  parish,  sweetness  and  light,  we  are  told,  will 
possess  the  village,  and  the  "  harmony  of  country  life  "  will 
be  complete.  We  will  not  pause  to  enumerate  all  the 
blessings  that  are  to  attend  the  institution  of  Parish 
Councils.  Such  pictures  of  "  Our  Village  "  can  delude  none 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  country.  Will  life  be 
sweetened  to  the  village  shopkeeper  when  co-operative 
stores  are  organized  by  the  Parish  Council  1  The  prospect 
of  rural  peace  and  good  government  is  certainly  not 
increased  by  the  thought  of  rival  parishes  endowed 
with  the  control  of  roads,  foot-paths,  and  waste  lands. 
And  these  are  only  .some  of  the  minor  matters  which 
Mr.  AcLAND  would  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Parish 
Council.  What  kind  of  a  foretaste  of  "  the  harmony  of 
"  countr)'-  life"  is  disclosed  in  Mr.  Seale-Hayne's  speech? 
Mr.  Seale-Hayne,  who  does  not  by  any  means  re- 
present Devon,  as  Colonel  Kenyon-Slaney  inadver- 
tently observed,  but  only  an  agricultural  division  of 
that  county,  showed  with  admirable  clearness  what 
Radical  aspirations  are  in  this  matter.  If  all  advo- 
cates of  Parish  Councils  were  like  Mr.  Seale-Hayne — 
frank  and  uncompromising  in  revealing  their  true  "  wants  " 
— Mr.  Acland's  following  had  been  vastly  reduced.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  there  are  one  or  two  points  upon 
which  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  were  virtually  in 
accord  with  Mr,  Ac:land.  Mr.  Ritchie  agreed  that 
vestries  must  be  reformed,  and  in  this  way  of  reformation 
the  parish  must  be  dealt  with.  But  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  proposal  to  transfer  sanitary  powers  or 
Poor  Law  administration  to  Parish  Councils,  mainly 
elected  by  persons  who  were  not  ratepayers,  and  probably 
composed  of  labourers  who  could  not  be  held  responsible  for 
improper  administration  of  relief.  Yet  these  powers  are 
by  no  means  the  most  preposterous  suggestions  made 
by  Mr.  Acland  and  his  followers.  Mr.  Acland  declared 
that  his  resolution  did  not  exclude  District  Councils.  But 
this  assurance,  though  accepted  without  demur  by  several 
speakers,  is  anything  but  conclusive.  On  the  contrary,  his 
ideal  Parish  Council  would  take  over  administrative  duties 
which  the  District  Council  only  could  efficiently  discharge. 
The  two  bodies  could  not  possibly  work  together,  if  only 
because  of  the  disproportion  between  their  respective  areas 
of  influence  and  statutory  powers. 

The  subject,  probably,  would  not  have  come  before  the 
House  if  it  were  not  that  there  exists  a  tolerably  general 
feeling  in  the  country  that  District  Councils  are  a  genuine 
want.  Sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the 
County  Councils  Act  to  judge  of  its  practical  working,  and 
it  is  .significant  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  County 
Ciouncils  have  collectively  by  a  large  majority  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a  District  Councils  Bill.  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  who  cited  this  resolution  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment, urged  Mr.  Ritchie  to  deal  with  the  subject  without 
further  delay,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  re.si>onded  by  referring,  not 
without  complacency,  to  the  Local  Government  Bill  as 
evidence  that  his  admirable  intentions  were  in  no  sense 
modified.  District  Councils  were  included  in  the  scope  of  that 
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Bill,  and  for  that  reason  they  would  first  be  dealt  with. 
But  beyond  this  statement  Mr.  Ritchie  did  not  venture. 
g  He  admitted,  and  reaiiirmed,  the  promise,  but  he  would  not 
*  name  the  day.  TMr.  Acland's  complaint  of  the  unfulfilled 
promises  of  three  successive  Queen's  Speeches  was  singularly 
unhappy,  and  provoked  an  eflective  reminder  of  that 
barren  Gladstonian  time,  just  five  years  since,  of  three 
other  Queen's  Speeches  and  their  unredeemed  pledges.  Mr. 
AcLAND  can  at  least  gratify  his  zeal  for  Local  Government  by 
the  contemplation  of  County  Councils.  He  should  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  measures  of  local  Government, 
whether  they  affect  counties  or  districts,  may  well  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  a  Session  in  the  preparation.  If  it 
were  not  so,  if  such  measures  may  be  devised  with  the  airy 
inconsequence  that  distinguishes  Radical  propositions  for 
Parish  Government,  why  was  not  that  Gladstonian  Local 
Government  Bill  produced  1  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  take 
note  of  Opposition  zeal  for  Local  Government,  and  never 
has  it  been  more  oddly  displayed  than  in  the  speeches  in 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Acland's  suggestions  for  Village  or  Parish 
Councils. 


THE  CHICKENS  OF  CLITHEROE. 

A CERTAIN  witty  and  able  member  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  said  to  have  recently  observed  that  ohiler 
dicta  resembled  the  curses  which  resembled  the  chickens 
in  their  habit  of  "coming  home  to  roost."  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  are  both  able 
judges,  and  one  of  them — we  shall  not  say  which — is  un- 
derstood to  seek,  and  for  aught  we  know  may  have 
acquired,  the  reputation  of  a  wit ;  but  it  was  not  either 
of  these  distinguished  persons  who  delivered  himself  of 
the  acute  and  amusing  remark  above  quoted.  For 
them  has  been  reserved  the  less  brilliant,  but  equally 
useful,  function  of  illustrating  in  their  own  person 
the  truth  of  this  gnomic  saying  of  their  colleague. 
The  Chickens  of  Clitheroe  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
To  the  consternation  of  those  who  sent  them  forth 
they  are  simply  crowding  into  the  hencoop  and  claiming 
shelter  under  the  wings  of  parents  who  profess  them- 
selves unable  to  recognize  their  offspring,  and  who  in- 
dignantly decline  the  responsibility  of  supporting  them. 
There  was  something  pathetic  in  the  very  tone  of  iiiatation 
with  which  Lords  Halsbury  and  Esher  replied  in  the 
Upper  House  the  other  night  to  the  probably  preconfeerted 
question  addressed  to  them  by  Lord  Winchilsea.  The 
uneasy  irony  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject  of 
the  legislation  supposed — imaginatively  by  himself — to  have 
been  rendered  necessary  by  the  Jackson  judgment,  and  the 
quivering  sarcasms  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  his 
*'  intelligent  critics,"  alike  testify  to  the  unexpectedness 
of  the  returning  brood  and  to  their  lordships'  profound 
unconsciousness  of  the  fact  of  motherhood.  Were  ever 
judges,  they  half-plaintively,  half-angrily  asked,  so  inex- 
cusably vexed  by  the  perversity  of  interpreters  as  they  1 
What  could  be  plainer  sailing  than  a  case  in  which  a 
husband  claimed  a  right  to  imprison  his  wife,  on  the 
strength  of  having  obtained  a  decree  against  her  for  restitu- 
tion of  conjugal  rights,  which  no  court,  and  therefore  clearly 
no  private  individual,  could  enforce  1  What  could  be  simpler 
than  their  judgment  that  no  such  right  existed  1 

Unfortunately  for  the  two  learned  judges  there  is,  un- 
aware as  they  seem  to  be  of  it,  a  good  answer  to  this  last 
question.  That  which  would  have  been  simpler  than  their 
judgment  would  have  been  the  decision  without  the  obiter 
dicta  distributed  on  the  way  to  it.  If  the  Lord 
Chancellor  really  feels  aggrieved  at  the  "  perverse  "  inter- 
pretations which  have  been  put  upon  their  ruling,  and  if 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  Ls  grievously  surprised  at  the  fact 
that  the  Jackson  judgment  "has  been  more  misunderstood 
"  than  any  that  he  recollects,"  they  ought  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  people  to  explain  the  circumstance  that 
so  annoys  and  astonishes  tliem.  It  is  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  two  learned  judges,  having  to  decide  an  exceedingly 
narrow,  but  very  simple,  question  arising  out  of  an  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  with  diflnculty  definable  group  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  deliberately — or  perhaps  we 
should  say  in  a  moment  of  excitement — elected  to  go  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  narrow  and  simple  question  and  to 
stroll  sentimentally  among  the  quagmires  and  pitfalls  which 
He  in  such  rich  profusion  on  either  side  of  the  path.  It 
means  that  in  order  to  decide  that  Mr.  Jackson  might  not 
imprison  Mrs.  Jackson,  Lord  Halsbury  and  Lord  Esher 


thought  it  necessary  one  after  the  other  to  deliver  a  sort 
of  general  lecture  on  the  matrimonial  relation  and  tlie 
respective  status  to  the  parties  thereto,  in  the  course  of 
which  lecture  they  committed  themselves  to  more  than  one 
proposition,  not  only  disputable  in  itself,  but  involving 
consequences  and  corollaries  which  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  would  have  themselves  been  prepared  on  fuller 
consideration  to  accept.  In  other  words,  they  seem  to  have 
fallen  victims  for  the  occasion  to  the  fatal  and  apparently 
universal  passion  for  "  playing  to  the  gallery  " ;  and  then 
it  was  that  the  Clithei'oe  chickens  were  sent  out  on  the 
joui'ney  from  which  they  have  come  home. 


SEVEN  YEARS'  HOME  FARMING. 

"  land,  not  a  moleliill  nor  a  twig  but  what's  in  the  bough- 

-L^  pots  out  of  the  window,"  said  Charles  Surface  when  he 
wished  to  raise  money  from  Mr.  Premium.  This  is  the  ordinary 
stock  of  speakers  and  writers  who  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  about 
produce,  farming,  and  rents.  Where  you  have  not  to  face  the 
problem  of  failing  tenants  and  vanishing  returns,  it  is  so  easy  to 
prove  conclusively  that  much  more  could  be  got  out  of  land 
already  in  cultivation,  and  that  thousands  of  barren  acres  could 
be  profitably  brought  imder  the  plough.  Climate  uncertain  and 
treacherous,  soils  sodden  or  sterile,  manure  and  labour  costly  or 
inefficient,  are  little  matters  that  need  not  be  taken  into  any 
account.  Farming,  too,  ought  in  itself  to  be  highly  attractive. 
When  rivers  are  low  and  young  broods  of  grouse  and  partridges 
have  been  killed  by  wet  as  soon  as  hatched,  there  is  nothing  so 
calculated  to  make  a  country  life  pleasant  as  the  management  of 
a  home  farm.  Fowls  are  fatter,  mutton  is  more  tender,  eggs  are 
more  plentiful,  when  these  articles  are  supplied  direct  from  the 
land  or  the  farmyard  without  the  intervention  of  a  tenant. 

Let  us  now  see  from  a  trustwoi  thy  source  what  a  proprietor 
may  have  to  do  when  he  is  compelled  to  farm  his  own  land  or  see 
it  .go  altogether  out  of  cultivation.  The  scene  is  the  north  of 
Hampshire.  The  soil  has  a  depth  of  three  inches  above  a  stratum 
of  chalk.  The  estate  is  one  of  i,ioo  acres,  of  which,  roundly,  some 
900  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  owner.  If  not  of  the  best 
quality  for  roots  and  cereals,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  sheep. 
The  proprietor  bears  a  well-known  and  honoured  name,  and  takes 
a  keen  interest  in  all  healthy  pursuits  and  recreations  associated 
with  country  life.  The  land  is  intersected  by  a  railway  ;  there  is 
a  small  station  within  a  mile  or  so ;  and  the  accounts,  which 
we  have  been  allowed  to  inspect  and  analyse,  have  been  kept  for 
seven  years  with  a  method,  a  precision,  and  a  perspicuity  to  be 
easily  understood  not  only  by  bailiffs,  factors,  and  grieves,  but  by 
Lord  Tennyson's  smooth-faced  and  snub-nosed  Cockney,  with  his 
cheating  yardwand. 

We  premise  that  there  is  no  residence  standing  in  its  own 
grounds  on  the  estate.  The  experiment  dates  from  1883,  at  the 
time  when  the  agricultural  depression  was  at  a  low,  if  not  its 
lowest,  point.  The  farm-buildings  were  in  a  sound  condition,  and 
here  little  or  nothing  was  required.  But,  of  course,  horses  and 
implements,  carts,  ploughs,  &c.,  had  to  be  bought,  and  a  very 
large  expenditure  was  necessary  for  stock.  Here  are  the  items 
for  the  first  few  months  after  Michaelmas  1883,  when  the 
farmer's  tenancy  expired.  We  omit  fractions  all  through  this 
paper : — 

£ 

Implements  250 

Manures  .......  208 

Seeds  and  Corn  456 

Stock  3,559 

Total  -'•'4,473 

In  the  stock  are  included  horses  and  mares,  heifers  and  calves, 
ewes  and  lambs.  Iron  fencing,  in  addition,  came  to  just  350/. 
The  outgoing  tenant  received  the  sum  of  i,oio^  Payments  for 
labour  in  the  iirst  year  were  more  than  yool.  And  when  to  these 
heads  are  added  rates  and  tithes,  farm  bills — including  the  black- 
smith, the  carpenter,  and  the  ironmonger — and  the  inevitable 
"  sundries,"  we  have  for  the  twelvemonth  a  very  respectable  out- 
going of  7,471/.  On  the  other  hand,  when,  at  the  close  of  that 
first  year,  the  stock,  crops,  and  tillages  came  to  be  valued,  they 
were  thought  to  be  worth  the  sum  of  5,254/.  There  were  no 
"  pointers  or  ponies,"  but  in  the  stables  and  stalls  there  were 
fourteen  horses,  which  had  cost  480/.,  two  milch  cows,  six  hundred 
Hampshire  sheep,  283  Scotch  ewes  and  lambs,  nearly  30  pigs,  and 
a  few  fowls.  Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  stored  in  the  barns  were 
reckoned  at  1,150/. ;  hay  at  470/. ;  straw  at  268/. ;  and  the  other 
items,  such  as  clover,  sainfoin,  and  mangolds,  made  up  the  total 
value,  as  already  stated,  of  5,254/. 

Per  contra,  the  sale  of  stock  had  realized  1,669/.  Com  was  sold 
to  the  amount  of  138/.,  and  there  were  some  trifling  rents  from 
cottages  on  the  estate.  In  the  year  under  review  heifers  had  been 
fetching  10/.  to  16/.  each  ;  ewes,  40s.  to  60s.  ;  lambs,  24s.  to  29s. ; 
fat  lambs  as  much  as  40s. ;  and  wool  was  just  under  a  shilling  a 
pound.  The  result  was  a  small  balance  against  the  farm,  owing 
to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  stock.  The  owner,  who  had  gained  a 
1  practical  insight  into  the  conditions  of  farming,  had,  of  course,  to 
wait  in  patience  for  a  return  for  his  ample  but  by  no  means 
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unnecessary  outlay.  We  do  not  discover  any  one  item  in  the 
whole  expenditure  of  wliich  it  could  be  fairly  said  that  it  gratified 
a  whim,  indulged  a  caprice,  or  was  booked  for  a  failure.  In 
1884-5  owner  had  only  to  keep  the  farm  going.  There  were 
110  more  big  advances  of  1,000/.  at  a  time.  The  receipts  from  the  ' 
various  sources  already  indicated  rose  to  2,303/.  But  the  out- 
goings still  overtopped  the  receipts.  They  amounted  to  2,446/. 
Labour  as  before  cost  a  good  deal :  more  than  800/.  Manures 
and  artificial  food  came  to  about  260/.,  and  it  was  deemed  politic 
to  continue  adding  to  the  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  an  extent 
little  short  of  500/.  The  valuation  of  stock,  cereals,  straw,  hay, 
&c.,  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  showed  an  advance  of  some 
500/.  over  1883-4.  There  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  farm, 
but  it  was  more  nominal  than  solid. 

In  the  next  year  prospects  began  to  improve.  The  valuation 
of  stock  and  crop,  though  somewhat  reduced,  was  still  over  5,250/. 
The  payments  amounted  to  2,125/.  The  receipts  had  swelled  to 
2,861/.  There  was  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  faroi  of  735/.  in 
three  years.  But  from  this  there  had  to  be  deducted  the  deficit 
of  the  two  previous  years  amounting  to  661/,  leaving  to  the 
owner  the  small  residuum  in  cash  of  73/.  as  the  sum  total  of  his 
three  years'  struggle  against  poor  seasons  and  low  prices.  In  this 
year  barley  had  been  selling  at  32s.,  and  wheat  at  32.<i.  to  37s.  per 
quarter.  Hay  had  sold  for  4/.  the  ton.  Stock  of  all  kinds,  with 
the  addition  of  wool,  had  realised  an  amount  of  nearly  1,350/. 

In  the  next  year,  1886-7,  there  is  an  apparent  falling  off. 
Against  2,413/.  of  receipts  we  find  2,442/.  of  outgoings,  making  a 
Italance  against  the  farm  of  28/.  or  so.  But  the  owner  had 
received  in  stock  and  produce  sent  to  him  the  sum  of  250/.,  and 
in  preceding  years  which  had  sliowed  a  deficit  in  cash  payments 
it  must  be  explained  that  he  had  similarly  benefited  to  the 
amount  of  560/.  Practically,  in  four  years,  in  one  shape  or  an- 
other, he  had  had  a  return  of  857/.,  either  as  interest  on  his  outlay 
or  return  from  his  farm.  Ixoundly  put,  his  venture  bad  resulted  in 
his  getting  not  quite  4  per  cent,  on  his  outlay,  and  not  a  farthing 
to  replace  the  rent. 

In  1887-8  the  improvement  continued.  There  is  an  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  receipts  as  compared  with  the  payments,  amount- 
ing to  some  43/.  But  in  the  payments  are  at  last  included  three 
cheques  for  100/.  each,  placed  to  the  owners  credit,  and  produce 
to  the  extent  of  80/.  In  this  year  wether  lambs  had  fetched  38?. 
apiece ;  44/.  had  been  reached  by  the  sale  of  three  steers.  Draft 
ewes  sold  for  3 IS.  6(/.  each,  and  one  lot  of  sheep  fetched  300/. 
down.  In  no  one  year  was  there  any  diminution  in  the  bill  for 
labour,  whicli  was  always  nearer  8co/.  than  700/. 

For  1888-9  there  was  a  small  apparent  balance  in  favour  of 
the  farm.  But  in  payments  of  2,259/.,  as  compared  with  receipts 
of  nearlj' the  same  amount,  or  2,283/.,  there  ^''■'^  included  cash  paid 
to  the  owner  of  325/,,  and  a  small  item  of  poultry  under  5/.  It 
had  been  found  that  live  sheep  sent  to  the  owner  for  his  own  con- 
sumption in  a  difl'erent  county  and  on  a  clay  soil  very  soon  fell 
off  in  flesh  and  quality,  and  in  recent  seasons  nothing  has  been 
forwarded  but  a  few  ducks  and  fowls.  In  this  year  the  price 
for  ewes  was  fairly  maintained.  Oats  were  selling  at  i6s.  and 
1 8s.  the  quarter.  Barley  dropped  to  27s.,  and  wheat  had 
sunk  to  28s.  and  30s.  In  the  list  of  live  stock,  taken  in  October 
.1889,  we  find  nearly  500  sheep,  more  than  300  lambs,  11  rams, 
14  horses,  as  many  cows,  heifers,  and  calves,  and  36  pigs. 

In  the  la.st  year  of  all,  1889-90,  the  receipts  came  to  3,152/. 
Stock  had  been  sold  to  the  amount  of  1,543/.,  and  corn  for  1,200/. 
The  labour  bill  had  swelled  to  870/.  In  the  outgoings  of  3,199/  , 
showing  an  apparent  excess  of  40/.,  we  have  to  reckon  cash  of 
400/.  and  produce  of  55/.  placed  to  the  account  of  the  owner. 
When  it  is  added  that  tlie  shooting  has  been  let  to  a  neighbour- 
ing landlord  for  icq/.,  including  200  acres  of  woods  and  plots  of 
land  not  included  in  the  home  farm,  we  arrive  at  a  return  of 
about  550/.  In  other  words,  the  interest  on  capital  advanced  in 
1883  at  4  per  cent,  is  212/.,  the  shooting  brings  in  100/.,  and  the 
profits  of  the  farm  are  about  238/. 

One  or  two  other  points  must  be  noticed.  Some  200  acres 
have  been  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture  ;  an  operation,  as  stupid 
and  inexperienced  country  folk  know  very  well,  not  unattended 
with  expense,  and  requiring  skill  and  judgment.  Allotments  have 
been  given  where  required.  The  Rectory  has  been  supplied  with 
milk  and  butter,  like  the  merchants  of  King  Solomon,  "at  a 
price."  And  in  the  same  page  with  large  sums  paid  for  fresh 
stock,  artificial  food  and  manures,  we  find  all  those  minute  and 
trifling  details  over  which  the  farmer  persistently  haggles,  and 
which  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  no  inconsiderable  sum.  Lads 
are  paid  for  scaring  birds,  the  plough  requires  new  traces,  cattle 
or  .sheep  must  have  rock-salt  in  their  food,  and  men  employed 
on  the  farm  enjoy  a  Christmas  dinner  of  beef  which  costs  two 
guineas.  Spades  and  cylinder  rollers,  medicines  and  shoes  for 
the  horses,  fire  insurance,  railway  accounts  for  freight,  oil  for 
machinery,  a  ten-.shilling  gun  licence  and  powder  and  percussion- 
caps,  .stamps  and  stationery,  Scotch  dip — Cooper's  or  McDougal's 
— chaff-bags  and  cloths  to  cover  the  ricks,  a  present  to  somebody 
for  dairy-work,  vitriol,  hedge-gloves,  a  neighbouring  landlord's 
claim  for  damages  by  beasts,  a  summons  against  a  defaulter  or  a 
poacher,  a  market-ticket  for  one  year  at  a  neighbouring  town,  fly- 
powder,  sulphur,  mercury,  and  tar,  advertisements  in  the  local 
I>apers,  and  the  inevitable  subscriptions  to  the  annual  cattle  show 
and  the  local  athletic  sports,  make  up  a  sum  total  which  suffi- 
ciently explains  why  farming  has  not  the  sweet  simplicity  of  an 
investment  in  debenture  or  preference  stocks.  On  the  receipt 
side,  we  may  add,  every  small  item  is  equally  credited — pea- 


sticks  and  faggots,  a  worn-out  cart-horse,  and  a  goat  and  kid, 
and  divers  other  petty  returns. 

The  farm  is  under  the  management  of  an  experienced  bailiff", 
whoso  salary  is  one  hundred  guineas  a  year.  Obviously  this  sum 
would  be  saved  by  a  tenant-farmer,  who,  also, would  not  be  likely  to 
pay  700/.  a  year  for  labour.  And  it  may  be  conceded  that  in 
many  particulars,  great  and  small,  an  owner  has  to  spend  a 
shilling  whore  a  tenant  would  spend  tenpence.  It  may  also  be 
admitted  that  an  estate  with  only  two  or  three  inches  of  soil 
above  the  chalk  would  not  be  the  most  favourable  selection  for 
these  small  holdings.  On  the  other  hand,  a  higher  price  will 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  new  legislative  bantling  for  land  in  other 
counties  of  a  richer  and  more  productive  kind.  We  leave  our 
readers  to  draw  their  own  moral  from  these  facts  and  figures. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

ri'^IlE  British  Impressionists,  or  in  other  words  the  members  of 
-L  the  New  English  Art  Club,  have  opened  their  customary 
annual  exhibition  at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
I'iccadilly.  Those  giddy  beings  who  look  forward  to  this  show 
as  the  maddest  and  merriest  of  the  glad  art-year  must  prepare 
themselves  for  a  disappointment.  The  Impressionists  are  either 
less  funny  than  usual,  or  else  our  eyes  are  growing  accustomed  to 
their  vagaries.  We  have  never  joined  in  the  promiscuous  con- 
demnation of  these  artists  as  a  class.  AVe  hold  that  there  are 
good  impressionists  and  bad  impressionists.  It  is  no  blame  to 
the  point  of  view  if  the  English  specimens  of  the  school  have 
mainly  seemed  to  be  bad.  That  does  not  prevent  Degas  from 
being  or  Manet  from  having  been  something  like  a  genius.  Nor 
are  the  men  who  exhibit  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  devoid,  as  a 
class,  of  talent  or  of  training. 

The  most  eccentric  specimen  at  the  New  English  Art  Club  is 
Mr.  P.  Wilson  Steer's  very  large  joke  called  "  Ballerina  Asso- 
luta"  (15);  this  is  a  huge  upright  canvas,  in  a  vermilion  frame, 
quite  blank,  and  representing  an  empty  stage  seen  from  a  box. 
The  only  object  in  its  emptiness  is  a  small  pirouetting  figure  of  a 
ballet-girl,  very  ill  drawn,  in  orange  skirts  and  cold  pink  tights, 
seen  from  behind,  and  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  picture. 
Perfect  success  alone  might  have  partly  condoned  this  piece  of 
folly,  and  Mr.  Steer  has  not  begun  to  succeed.  But  there  are 
some  good  things  elsewhere  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  E.  Blmche 
is  very  skilful;  his  "  Miss  Pash  "  (10),  a  full  length  of  a  young 
lady  in  a  pink  dress,  with  a  white  parasol,  and  " Tiie  Pink  Rose" 
(26),  a  pale  tired  girl  in  white  muslin  skirts,  with  a  black  cap  and 
black  stockings,  seated,  are  admirable.  There  is  a  good  impres- 
sion of  artificial  light  and  hurrying  figures  in  Mr.  George  Thom- 
son's "  Skating  Rink  "  (4) ;  grace  in  the  nude  figure  descending 
which  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel  calls  "  Evening"  (29) ;  both  truth  and 
charm  in  Mr.  Sidney  Starr's  "  Portrait  of  Miss  A.  G.D."  (58), painted 
by  lamplight.  I5ut  how  "  Mrs.  Cyprian  Williams  "  (33)  consented 
to  let  the  portraits  of  herself  and  her  two  little  girls  be  painted 
by  Mr.  Steer  is  beyond  our  conception.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  Misses  Williams  are  dear  little  girls  in  themselves ;  but  in 
their  picture  they  are  more  hideous  and  more  stiff' and  less  human 
than  any  doll  in  all  Rag  Fair. 

Some  of  the  Impressionists  are  particularly  clever  in  rendering 
street  scenes.  Perhaps  the  best  picture  in  the  Exhibition  is  a 
view  in  "  Dieppe  "  (42),  by  Mr.  Walter  Sickert,  which  is  positively 
charming.  Miss  Pash  is  successful  with  her  street-corner  called 
"  Over  the  Way  "  (25).  Mr.  Theodore  Roussel's  "  Brighton  "  (20) 
shows  the  Parade  anmiated  with  figures,  and  brightly  illuminated 
with  real  outdoor  light.  Mr.  Paul  Maitland's  "Hollywood 
Arms  "  (98)  is  a  public-house  at  night,  lit  up  by  one  great  Sugg 
gas-lamp,  capitally  rendered.  Here  are  some  pleasing  landscapes 
also,  some  of  them  by  artists  who  only  very  casually  belong  to 
the  Impressionists.  Mr.  .Tulius  Ohlsson's  vast  spaces  of  sky  are 
always  interesting;  in  his  "Squall  Weather"  (62)  we  see  a 
gigantic  red  cloud  gathering  in  a  blue-green  sky  of  thunderous 
character.  Mr.  Raffitt-Oldtield's  "'Twixt  River  and  Broad  "(50) 
is  a  charming,  though  quite  artificial,  study  of  radiant  colour. 
Mr.  Mofl'at  P.  Lindner,  also,  has  painted  a  "  Storm-Cloud"  (77), 
very  glowing  and  bold,  but  not  so  well  drawn  as  Mr.  Ohlsson's. 
A  pretty  landscape  is  Mr.  Edward  Stott's  "  Ploughing  "  (84)  in 
early  spring,  seen  through  blossoming  sprays  of  whitethorn. 

There  are  a  few  miscellaneous  works  yet  to  be  mentioned.  In 
the  place  of  honour  hangs  a  very  large  square  composition,  attri- 
buted to  two  artists,  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Ilornel,  called  "  The 
Angel  and  the  Shepherds"  (57).  This  work  has  good  parts  ;  the 
Angel  is  painted  with  dignity  and  grace  ;  the  shepherds  are  finely 
suggested.  But  the  whole  thing,  with  the  exception  of  the  angel's 
figure,  is  so  raw,  so  roughly  put  together,  even  from  an  Lnpres- 
.sionist  point  of  view  so  unfit  for  public  inspection,  that  we  do 
not  understand  how  it  comes  to  be  present  here  at  all.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Shannon  (who  is  old  enough  to  know  better)  has  painted  an 
absolutely  amazing  head  of  "The  Duchess  of  Portland"  (79), 
whose  candid  opinion  of  this  portrait  we  should  like  to  have. 
Mr.  Alexander  Roche's  "Court  of  Cards "  (89)  looks  like  an 
extravaganza  by  a  rather  clever  child  of  ten.  Among  all  these 
egregious  cranks  and  crazes,  two  contributions  strike  an  oddly 
discordant  note  ;  these  are  Miss  Harrison's  portrait  of  "  Arthur 
Somervell"  (75),  a  very  delicately  and  highly  finished  head  in 
emulation  of  the  Holbei'ns  at  Basle ;  and  Mr.  Nelson  Dawson's 
bcautiftillv  accentuated  "Nature  Morte"  (44),  ivy  drawn  with  the 
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precision  of  a  botanist.  If  people  like  Mr.  Steer  want  to  assure 
us  of  their  vocation,  •why  do  not  they,  as  a  pastime,  paint 
one  or  two  things  like  these  P  AYe  should  gladly  pardon 
eccentricity,  if  we  could  be  persuaded  that  talent  lay  below  it. 

At  Mr.  Lefevre's  Gallery,  ia  King  Street,  St.  James's,  the 
largest  picture  is  "  A  Roman  Chariot  Race,"  an  enormous  canvas, 
filled  in,  we  cannot  but  admit,  with  spirit  and  a  certain  force. 
This  is  the  work  of  the  Spanish  artist,  M.  Ulpiano  Checa,  a  Royal 
Academician  of  Madrid.  Rather  glaring  in  light  and  unsym- 
pathetic in  colour,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
reproduce,  with  antiquarian  exactitude,  a  scene  of  Roman  life 
which  is  characteristic  enough.  It  is  the  final  race  in  a  day  of 
contests.  A  chariot  drawn  by  three  white  horses  has  been  over- 
turned in  the  dust ;  one  drawn  by  black  horses  is  forging  past  it 
and  winning,  while  a  white  team  are  terrified  and  embarrassed  by 
the  actident.  A  new  picture  by  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur,  called 
"  After  a  Storm  in  the  Highlands,"  represents  a  kilted  shepherd 
hiding  in  a  rocky  cave,  or  slab-roofed  chamber  on  a  moorside,  while 
his  sheep  stand  around  him.  The  shepherd,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
rather  deplorably  painted ;  with  transparent-looking,  rose- 
coloured  legs,  which  defy  all  known  laws  of  illumination.  Rosa 
Bonheur  has  not  felt  any  interest  in  this  virtuous  peasant.  The 
sheep,  especially  the  grey  one  nearest  to  the  spectator,  are  far 
better,  yet  nothing  in  this  latest  production  quite  justifies  the 
signature  it  bears.  A  large  "  humorous "  picture,  by  Mr.  W. 
Dendy  Sadler,  is  called  "For  he's  a  Jolly  Clood  Fellow,"  and 
represents  a  party  round  a  table,  flushed  with  good  fare,  standing 
lip  to  drink  the  health  of  the  hero  of  the  hour.  This  is  eminently 
a  picture  wliich  ought  to  be  engraved  for  use  in  families,  and  we 
find  that  Mr.  Boucher  is  to  etch  it.  In  that  form  it  will  doubt- 
less rival  "  Darby  and  Joan  "  and  "  Old  and  Crusted  "  in  popu- 
larity. Mr.  Sadler  plays  to  the  gallery,  of  course,  but  he  plays 
■very  conscientiously.  An  interesting  character-picture  by  the 
Flemish  artist,  Willem  Geefs,  is  "Anne  Ayscough  Preaching," 
hard  and  solid,  in  the  manner  of  Baron  Lays,  with  beautiful 
passages  of  colour,  and  emphatic  play  of  emotion  on  the  counten- 
ances of  the  numerous  figures. 

In  emulation  of  Mr.  Alfred  East,  two  more  painters  have  been 
to  Japan  for  a  sketching  tour,  and  have  brought  back  portfolios 
full  of  their  impressions.  These  are  Mr.  John  Varley  and  Mr. 
C.  E.  Fripp,  who  have  combined  to  open  an  exhibition  of  their 
works  at  28  New  Bond  Street.  For  Mr.  Yarley's  drawings  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  has  been  retained  to  write  an  introduction,  and  it 
is  a  curious  instance  of  the  rash  way  in  which  people  undertake 
this  particular  kind  of  task  that  Sir  Edwin  speaks  of  their 
"  wealth  of  lovely  colour."  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Quakerish  sobriety  of  Mr.  Yarley's  drawings,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary lack  of  colour  which  they  display,  is  the  primary  fact 
which  strikes  a  visitor.  Graceful  and  careful  these  drawings  are, 
and  doubtless  true  to  certain  aspects  of  what  the  artist  has  seen, 
but  as  transcripts  of  the  radiant  life  of  Japan  they  are  curiously 
grey  and  sad-toned.  The  linnet  is  a  nice  little  bird,  but  we 
should  shrink  from  claiming  for  it  "  wealth  of  lovely  colour." 
Mr.  Yarley  is  a  linnet  among  water-colour  painters,  and  so  very 
sober  is  his  eye  that  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  he  troubled  hiai- 
self  to  go  to  Japan.  The  evening  view  of  "  Tokio  Bay "  (8)  is 
like  a  drawing  of  some  Welsh  port ;  at  "  Shiba''  (29)  a  Japanese 
bridge  crosses  what  seems  a  burn  in  Perthshire;  Mr.  Yarley's 
wildest  flights  in  the  extreme  Orient  suggest  Sussex.  There  is  some 
grotesque  splendour  about  "  The  Karamon  Gateway  "  (32),  with 
its  figures  in  white  and  blue  entering,  yet  even  here  Mr.  Varley 
seems  to  have  selected  the  least  impressive  view  possible  of  the 
background  of  cedars.  In  other  hands  than  his  "Nagasaki 
Harbour"  (64)  might  present  an  aspect  of  fairy  beautv  ;  there  is 
a  sort  of  North  Italian  grace  in  "The  Gorge,  near  Mino  "  (28). 
Almost  the  only  drawing  which  is  strikingly  Japanese  is  the 
"Nikko  Street"  (75),  and  even  here  Mr.  Yarley  has  chosen  a 
ramy  day,  splashing  mud,  and  a  dense  grey  sky. 

Mr.  Fripp  gives  us  a  great  deal  more  of  the  exotic  charm  of 
Japan,  though  he  is  not  always  technically  so  clever.  He  has  a 
much  less  conventional  aim  and  more  eye  for  what  is  odd.  There 
IS  plenty  of  brightness  and  strangeness  in  his  composition  called 
"Guests  arriving  at  a  Tea-house"  (99).  "Washing  Day,"  a 
girl  hangmg  out  striking  blue  and  grey  clothes  on  a  line,  with  a 
little  scarlet- robed  boy  seated  among  the  flowers  as  her  companion, 
would  be  very  good,  if  the  greens  of  the  foliage  in  the  background 
were  not  too  cold.  "Girls  in  Holiday  Dress"  (105),  three  of 
them  in  brilliant  gala  costume,  dragging  one  another  along,  is 
charming.  A  very  rich  interior  effect  is  secured  in  «  A  Buddhist 
lemple  Service"  (115)  and  in  "Pilgrims  Praying  in  Temple" 
(113).  Mr.  Fripp  enjoys  painting  the  curious 'straw  rain-coats 
and  oiled  umbrellas  of  the  peasants.  He  has  also  exhibited  a 
few  studies  of  figures  and  landscape  in  Ceylon,  among  them  an 
interesting  view  of  the  interior  of  the  "Temple  of  Buddha's 
Tooth  "(124)  at  Kandy. 


STRIKES— AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

TTIO  a  plain  man  living  in  tents,  what  matter  though  every 
-A-  cabman  in  London  should  strike,  on  or  oft' his  box  ?  Now 
that  Mr.  Honest  John  Burns  has  called  him— or  some  of  him— 
from  his  rank,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  go  the  road 
so  many  have  gone  before  him  since  that  egregious  personage 
undertook  to  restore  the  balance  of  humanity— the  dusty  road 


to  defeat,  and  without  a  fare.  Well,  a  lesson  will  do  your 
cabmen  no  harm ;  they  may,  like  notes,  be  necessary  evils ; 
but  evils  assuredly  they  too  often  are.  Tliere  are  degrees  of 
cabmen,  of  course,  as  of  all  men,  including  editors;  even  con- 
tributors are  not  all  good.  But  the  general  cabman  i.9  far, 
very  far,  from  the  saint  and  martyr  it  pleases  some  romantic 
souls  to  paint  him.  He  drives,  too  often,  neither  1  wisely  nor 
well.  Too  often  his  knowledge  of  metropolitan  topography 
would  disgrace  a  traveller  from  New  Zealand.  His  manners 
when  excited  (and  he  is  easily  roused)  are  coarse,  and  at  those 
moments  his  language  is  the  very  opposite  of  obscure.  He 
respects  not  man,  nor  woman  either,  when  respect  is  not 
sugge.sted  by  a  wholesome  care  for  his  own  safety.  Age  and 
virtue  (dread  conjunction  to  give  the  boldest  pause)  will  save 
no  woman  from  his  tongue ;  tottering  Eld  returning  from  his 
club,  and  vagrant  Y^outh  full-fed  and  unarithmetical,  fall  alike 
to  his  net. 

That  there  is  another  side  to  this  dark  and  lurid  picture  let  us 
not  deny.  But  it  is  not  our  present  business  to  expatiate  on 
the  merits  or  failings  of  the  London  cabman.  A  lesson,  we 
say  again,  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  he  seems  like  to  get  it.  Yet 
all  would  wish  it  to  be  in  reason,  would  wish  the  innocent  nofc 
to  suff'er  with  the  guilty.  The  lessons  taught  by  this  pestilent 
master  of  disruption  and  folly  have  an  inconvenient  knack  of 
falling  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  Taught,  we  say,  but  they 
are  never  learned,  else  had  this  troublesome  fellow — •"  this  cursed 
Paphlagonian,"  "pest  and  ruin  of  our  town  " — long  since  heard 
the  cry  that  rang  in  the  ears  of  another  of  his  kidney  some  two 
thousand  years  or  so  ago — 

Then  to  him — pursue  him — strike,  .shiver,  and  hew  him  ; 
Confound  him  and  pound  him,  and  storm  all  around  him. 

We  have  often  wondered,  by  the  way,  that  none  of  our  bur- 
lesque-makers have  ever  turned  their  attention  to  Aristophanes. 
They  say  now  that  the  stage  should  teach  as  well  as  the  pulpit, 
and  that  it  is  but  indifi'erently  supplied  with  good  preachers, 
or  that  the  preachers  cannot  make  or  find  good  sermons — for 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  very  clear  where  the  shoe  pinches. 
What  a  quarry  might  not  they  find  in  the  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes !  That  our  stage-preachers  have  no  Greek  (if  they 
have  none)  need  not  stop  them.  They  have  no  Norwegian, 
and  that  has  not  stopped  them.  The  best  of  these  comedies 
have  been  translated,  and  well  translated.  The  language  of 
the  old  Athenians  may  be  a  dead  language,  but  the  follies  they 
used  it  to  laugh  at  are  no  dead  follies.  The  Sophist,  "  wander- 
ing [in  his  basket]  between  two  worlds,"  the  bawling  Demagogue, 
the  Political  Woman — they  are  as  fresh  and  active  in  the  City 
of  the  Eternal  Fog  as  they  were  in  the  City  of  the  Yiolet  Crown. 
Take  the  scene  (from  the  Knights)  where  (Jleon  calls  for  help 
against  his  foes  from  the  men  he  has  been  cajoling;  take  it  in 
the  Words  of  the  reverend  and  ingenious  Mr.  Mitchell: — 

You  whose  food  I'm  still  providing,  straining  voice  through  right  and 
wrong — 

Marlv  and  see — conspiracy  drives  and  bulTets  me  along ! 

Ciioiius. 

'Tis  with  reason — 'tis  in  season — 'tis  as  vou  yourself  have  done  : 
Thou  fang,  thou  claw — thou  gulph,  thou  maw  !    Yielding  partage  fair  to 
none. 

VVhere's  the  officer  at  audit  but  has  felt  your  cursed  gripe  ? 

Squcez'd  and  tried  with  nice  discernment,  whether  yet  the  wretch  be  ripe. 

Like  the  men  our  figs  who  gather,  you  are  skilf  ul  to  discern 

Which  is  green  and  which  is  ripe,  and  which  is  just  upon  the  turn. 

Is  there  one  well-purs"d  among  us,  like  a  lamb  in  heart  and  life, 

Eink'd  and  wedded  to  retirement,  hating  business,  hating  strife  ? 

.Soon  your  greedy  eye's  upon  him — when  his  mind  is  least  at  home — 

Room  and  place — from  farthest  Thrace,  at  your  bidding  he  must  come. 

Surely  it  would  need  no  great  genius  to  turn  this  passage  to 
some  present  account,  and  there  are  many  more  not  less  to  our 
purpose.  Our  preachers  are  not  bound,  we  take  it,  to  one  par- 
ticular line.  The  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes  and  all  that 
comes  from  it  are  very  well  for  the  ladies  whom  the  Norwegian 
Messiah  and  his  English  hierophants  have  taken  under  their 
charge.  But  man,  poor  weak  man,  must  sometimes  have  a 
change  ;  it  is  a  part  of  his  hereditary  disease. 

Ill  the  two  bulky  volumes  wherein  the  talents  of  S.  G.  O. 
have  perhaps  been  rather  buried  than  praised  are  many  passages 
which  have  no  longer  heat  nor  life  for  us  ;  but  there  are  some 
which  need  not  yet  be  discarded  as  "  a  pass'd  mode,  an  outworn 
theme."  There  is  one  in  the  letter  on  education  (October  24, 
1864)  which  is  particularly  germane  to  the  present  moment.  The 
writer  discusses  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  education 
and  strikes,  which  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was  held  by  many 
employers  of  labour  to  be  a  very  real  thing.  He  discusses 
it  clearly,  impartially,  sanely,  as  was  his  wont  when  he  had 
his  subject  well  in  hand  ;  but  this  particular  passage  was, 
as  one  may  say,  outside  the  discussion.  Here  it  is  :— "  It 
may  yet  be  some  well-judging,  sound  man,  with  a  heart  to 
feel  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  operative  class,  may  write  the 
history  of  past  '  strikes,'  stating  impartially  their  real  origin,  the 
exact  nature  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  eventual  result  to 
employer  and  employed  ;  the  fault  has  not  always  been  on  one 
side,  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  both  to  have  the  whole  truth 
put  calmly  on  record.  In  my  opinion,  the  great  majority  of 
workmen  in  all  trades  are,  even  now,  sufficiently  well  educated  to 
be  open  to  the  teaching  such  a  narrative  would  ofi'er." 

This  was  written  seven-and-twenty  years  ago,  but  the  well- 
judging,  sound  man  has  not  yet  taken  his  pen  in  his  hand. 
Much  has  of  course,  been  written  on  strikes,  and  some  of  it 
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•written  well;  but  for  the  vnpartiol  htston/  ■we  still  wait. 
Perhaps  to  write  impartially  on  such  a  disturbing'  question  would 
need  the  ultra-judicial  temper  of  a  liallam  or  a  Mackintosh. 
It  is  hard  to  keep  an  equal  mind  in  recordin<^  the  arts 
devised  by  human  craft  to  foster  the  inherent  folly  of  human 
nature.  And  yet  the  man  who  v.-ould  lend  his  time  and 
powers  to  an  impartial  liistorv  of  the  strikes  organized  and 
directed  by  this  man  ]]urns — "  their  real  origin,  tlie  exact  nature 
of  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  the  eventual  remit  to  emploxjem  and 
emjAoyed  " — would  deserve  very  well  of  the  State.  The  last  point 
should  be  made  particularly  clear.  What,  for  example,  was  the 
result  of  this  Paphlagonian's  interference  to  the  unfortunate  men 
on  the  Scotch  railways  last  winter  ?  What  has  happened  in 
London — at  Southampton?  What  happens  everywhere  and  at 
every  time  when  this  Theudas  leads  out  his  men  into  the  wilder- 
ness ?  Not  long  ago  lie  ])laintively  announced  that  unless  bis 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  sufi'ering,  sad  humanity  were  more  liber- 
ally recognized  he  should  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
turning to  the  daily  toil  and  weekly  wage  of  his  unregenerate  days. 
Mr.  Eccles,  it  will  be  remembered,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed  against  the  haughty  and  the  strong  by  purloining 
the  latter's  coral  as  he  lay  asleep  in  his  cradle,  and  converting  it 
into  drink  at  the  nearest  public-house.  Mr.  Eccles,  were  he  alive 
now,  would  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

But  in  all  seriousness,  if  these  inifortunate  victims  will  not 
think  for  themselves,  jiiight  not  somebody  think  for  them?  There 
never  was  so  much  philanthropy  about  the  world  as  now.  Might 
not  some  of  it  be  profitably  employed  in  saving  them  from  the 
inevitable  results  of  their  own  blind  folly  ?  Cardinal  Manning 
seems  to  have  a  valuable  proportion  of  spare  time  on  his 
august  hands ;  he  has  a  pretty  vein  of  eloquence ;  he  knows 
so  many  things  hid  from  meaner  intellects.  "  Old  women," 
said  the  lively  Praxinoe,  "  can  tell  you  everything  about  every- 
thing." No  one  would  call  the  Cardinal  an  old  woman  ;  but 
a  man  who  knows  "  what  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  would 
do  if  they  were  in  London"  must  certainly  know  more  than 
most  men.  Why  .should  he  not  help  these  poor  fellows? 
We  do  not  ourselves  favour  strikes,  nor  believe  that  salva- 
tion is  to  be  won  by  them.  Yet  those  most  strongly  opposed  to 
them  by  reason  of  the  many  and  certain  evils,  the  little  and 
doubtful  good,  that  come  in  their  train,  will  never  assert  that  the 
state  of  things  they  are  erroneously  supposed  to  remedy  needs  no 
remedy.  Eut  no  infectious  disease  can  be  cured  till  the  agents 
of  infection  are  discovered  and  stamped  out.  The  agents  of  the 
infection  now  rife  among  our  operative  classes  are  plain  enough 
to  all  but  the  suti'erers.  They  alone  cannot  or  will  not  see.  It  is 
not  safe  to  rely  too  much  on  the  reasoning  powers  of  any  sort  or 
condition  of  men,  and  on  the  reasoning  powers  of  that  sort  which 
our  Paphlagonian  has  led  into  its  present  condition  it  is  safest  to 
rely  very  little.  The  man  wlio  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  has  ever  been  the  prey  of  the  man  who  earns 
his  living  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs.  "The  demagogue," 
says  S.  G.  O.,  "  who  reaps  his  harvest  wheresoever  there  is 
discontent,  coupled  witli  ignorance,  to  see  whether  it  has  just 
grounds,  would  wish  only  for  that  much  education  among  the 
operatives  which  would  give  them  a  taste  for  reading  and  for 
oratory  without  the  discriminating  power  to  discover  the  fallacies 
which  may  exist  in  print,  or  the  cunning  falsehoods  which 
may  be  clothed  in  eloquence."  Then  he  refers  to  the  eloquence 
and  the  oratory  which  stirred  the  mob  in  bygone  days,  in  the 
days  of  the  Northern  riots,  and  asking  triumphantly,  "  Would 
such  trash  go  down  now  ?  "  answers  for  himself,  that  it 
"would  not  take  in  the  boy  who  oils  the  machinery  of  any  work- 
shop in  the  kingdom."  If  that  answer  was  true  seven-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  then  our  scheme  of  universal  education  has 
done  us  an  ill  turn,  for  assuredly  it  is  not  true  now.  The  trash 
goes  down  as  smoothly  and  gratefully  as  ever ;  never  was  greater 
trash  talked,  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  But  where  reason 
fails  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  may  succeed.  If  that  can  be 
roused,  the  occupation  of  Burns  and  of  men  like  him  would  be 
gone.  The  only  plan  to  rouse  it  is  that  recommended  by  S.G.  O. 
— an  impartial  history  of  past  strikes,  ei^pecially  inarldng  the 
eventual  result  to  eniployerf!  and  employed.  If  this  were  done, 
the  Paphlagonian  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  Sergeant  Quacko's 
"  dam  fetish."  The  working-man  may  not  know  what  he  wants, 
but  he  knows  what  he  does  not  want.  He  does  not  want  an 
empty  grate,  an  empty  cupboard,  a  family  crying  for  the  bread  he 
has  taken  from  their  mouths  and  thrown  to  dogs.  A  broken 
head  is  a  poor  salve  for  a  hungry  stomach.  The  Rights  of  Labour 
is  a  fine  mouth-filling  phrase ;  but  when  the  Rights  lead  only  to 
the  pawnshop,  the  workhouse,  and  the  treadmill,  they  are  all 
Wrongs  for  him.  When  he  realizes  that  this  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  ietisli-worship,  he  will  no  longer  stick  a  feather  in 
the  tail  of  the  ugly  image  and  give  it  chicken  :  he  will  rather, 
honest  man,  kick  it  into  the  lee-scuppers. 


RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

SO  much  had  been  said  in  theatrical  and  literary  circles  con- 
cerning Messrs.  J.  M.  Barrie  and  H.  Y,.  Marriott  Watson's 
play,  Richard  Savage,  that  expectation  was  great,  and  hence 
doubtless  the  unusual  brilliance  of  the  audience  which  assembled 


to  witness  a  matinee  performance  of  the  piece  last  'J'liursday 
afternoon   at   the  Criterion  Theatre.     Unfortunately,  without 
proving  an  absolute  failure,  the  play  did  not  i'liliiJ  ail  that  had 
been  promised  for  it.    The  subject  is  interesting  and  the  period 
picturesque.    The  hero  is  a  notoriety  rather  than  a  genuine 
celebrity,  whose  tragic  story  has  always  obtained  for  him  a  sym- 
pathy which  he  shares  with  Chatterton.    But,  imfortunately, 
Messrs.  Barrie  and  Marriott  Watson  have  missed  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  they  have  done  so  from  carelessness.    They  have  not 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  period  in  which  the  action 
of  their  drama  takes  place,  else  surely  they  would  not  have  mad& 
such  an  egregious  mistake  as  to  represent  Congrbve  and  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  at  supper  together  at  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  in  the 
last  days  of  Richard  Savage.    Savage  was  born  in  1697,  and 
Kneller  died  in  1723;  whereas  Congreve  died  in  1728,  exactly 
fifteen  years  before  Savage,  who  was  seized  with  a  fever  early  in 
July  1743,  and  expired  on  August  I,  in  his  ibrty-sixth  year. 
These  are,  perhaps,  from  a  purely  theatrical  point  of  view, 
trifling   matters,  still    they    show   clearly   enough   that  the 
authors   have  approached  their  subject,  to  say  the  least,  very 
light-heartedly.    Then  the  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  clumsy  mosaic,, 
bits   of  which   have  been   borrowed  from  all  the  dramatists 
included  between  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Reorge  III.  Now 
we  have  a  purely  Shakspearian  expression,  then  one  which  is- 
strictly  Caroline.    Next  we  have  a  scene  imitated  from  Con- 
greve,  and   another  which   has  a  strong  flavour  of  Colley 
Cibber.    If  the  authors  wanted  to  have  their  dialogue  accurate 
and  quaint  without  aftectation  they  should  have  read  up  their 
Esmond  or  some  of  the  more  famous  of  Scott's  romances,  not  to 
mention  those  of  Fielding  and  Smollett,   and  even  Richard 
Savage's  own  play.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  which  is  much  less 
artificial  in  style  than  the  modern  piece  to  which  he  is  con- 
demned  to  give   his   name.    Still,  for  all   its  many  faults, 
liichard  Savaye  is  an  interesting  work,  and  contains  some  re- 
markably good  scenes  and  "situations."    The  second  act  is  by 
far  the  best,  although  people  wondered  how  it  ever  came  to 
I)ass  that  mud-bespattered  Dick  Savage  contrived  to  get  into- 
Lady  Macclesfield's  magnificent  boudoir  on  a  reception  night. 
The  meeting  of  the  mother  and  son  is  sufficiently  dramatic  to 
rivet  interest  and  to  lead  up  to  what  was  almost  a  superlatively 
tine  climax,  in  which  the  disowned  bastard  denounces  his  un- 
natural mother  to  her  guests.    An  anti-climax,  caused  by  Betty 
Steele,  Sir  Richard's  daughter,  rushing  into  Dick's  arms  at  the 
wrong  moment,  diverted  attention,  and  marred  an  otherwise 
strong  efiect,  which  was  still  further  spoiled  by  Lady  ilacclesfield 
exclaiming  in  a  stage-whispei',  "  He  is  my  son — my  son  !  "  as  the 
curtain  fell.    Had  the  act  closed  with  Savage's  fierce  exposure  of 
the  Countess's  infamous  treachery,  the  scene  would  have  gained 
immensely  in  power.  The  last  scene  is  made  uncomfortably  gloomy 
by  Richard  Savage,  who  is  pronounced  to  be  dead  from  his  wounds, 
and  left  as  such  on  a  sofa,  suddenly  coming  to  life  again,  and,  hidden 
by  a  screen,  hearing  a  few  impleasant  home-1  l  uths  not  calcu- 
lated to  improve  his  opinion  of  his  mother  and  his  friends.  Even, 
Miss  Steele,  who  was  about  to  marry  him,  speak.s  rather  gleefully 
of  his  departure  and  of  her  immediate  intention  to  bestow  her 
hand  on  his  rival,  Aynston.    There  is  very  little  plot.    The  story 
is  direct  enough,  and  Lady  Macclesfield,  on  becoming  aware  that 
her  illegitimate  son  has  discovered  she  is  his  mother,  immediately 
employs  her  paramour.  Colonel  Joeelyn,  to  waylay  him  and  have 
him  conveyed  on  board  a  slaver  bound  for  the  colonies.  He 
escapes,  and  manages,  as  already  intimated,  to  enter  her  lady- 
ship's boudoir  and  have  a  very  unpleasant  interview  with  her,  at 
the  termination  of  which  he  unmasks  her  in  truly  melodramatic 
fa.shion.    Then  in  due  time  he  finds  out  that  Joeelyn  is  the 
traitor  and   kills  him  in   a   duel,  being,  however,  mortally 
wounded  himself.    At  last  he  dies,  much  to  the  grief  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  who  has  on  a  sudden  become  most  amiably  disposed 
in  his  favour.    There  is  a  sub-plot  of  a  lighter  character ;  but  it 
is  neither  amusing  nor  well  conceived.    The  characters  are  fairly 
well  sketched,  only  not  one  of  them — no,  not  even  Savage  him- 
self— stands  out  in  any  kind  of  bold  prominence.    They  are 
mere  figures — niaschere,  as  the  Italians  say — and  yet  the  subject 
is  so  fascinating  that,  with  all  its  glaring  defects,  the  audience 
was  afiected  by  the  .sad  story  of  a  man  who  was  so  singular  a 
mixture  of  good  and  evil. 

But  the  tale  could  bear  better  treatment  than  it  has  received 
from  Messrs.  Barrie  and  AVatson,  for  it  is  intensely  dramatic- 
Fortuuately  for  the  two  authors,  their  piece,  which  was  introduced 
by  a  prologue  written  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  was  not  only  well 
staged,  but  admirably  acted.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould  played  Richard 
Savage  with  much  feeling  and  pathos,  albeit  he  was  occasionally 
monotonous.  The  Sir  Richard  Steele  of  Mi.  Cyril  Maude 
was  excellent — and  so,  by  the  way,  was  the  Colonel  Joeelyn  of 
Mr.  Leonai'd  Outram.  Miss  Louise  Moodie,  a  most  painstaking  and 
admirable  actress,  was  a  dignified  Lady  Macclesfield  ;  Miss  Marie 
Eraser,  we  hope,  was  purposely  afltjcted  as  Lady  Yuill.  Miss 
Helen  Forsyth  was  a  winsome  Betty  Steele,  and  needless  to  say 
Miss  Phyllis  Broughtoii  was  charming  as  a  waiting-maid.  By 
the  way,  Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  in  his  grave  twenty  years- 
when  Savage  died.  Absolute  accuracy  in  a  so-called  historical 
drama  is  not  possible,  but  surely  such  glaring  anachronisms  as  we 
have  pointed  out  might  easily  be  avoided,  especially  in  this  case, 
when  there  were  so  many  great  men  still  living  to  introduce  into 
the  piece,  who  would  have  served  the  author'.s  purpose  quite  as 
well  as  these  "  dead  and  gone  heroes."  Savage's  chief  fi-iend  in 
the  last  years  of  his  unhappy  life  was  Alexander  Pope,  who,  as 
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most  people  will  remember,  disgusted  at  his  way  of  living,  wrote 
him  a  fierce  letter,  accusing  him  of  the  basiost  ingratitude.  It  is 
said  this  letter  l)roke  poor  Dick's  heart,  for  he  died  very  soon 
after  receiving  it. 


CLEARING  THE  UMVERSE. 

IN  one  issue  of  a  newspaper  the  other  day  we  remarked  three 
paragraphs.  The  first  announced  that  "  the  most  prized  of 
our  orchids  are  reported  to  be  rapidly  disappearing  from  their 
native  places  "  ;  the  second,  that  "  the  only  hope  of  preserving  the 
fur-seal  from  extermination  is  said  to  be  to  stay  their  slaughter 
for  six  or  seven  years  "  ;  the  third,  that  "  nearly  all  the  principal 
animals  indigenous  to  the  United  States  are  either  substantially 
extinct,  or  in  immediate  danger  of  becoming  so."  These  are  the 
words  of  Professor  Langley,  head  of  the  National  Zoological  Park 
at  Washington.  Three  such  statements,  published  side  by  side, 
as  it  were,  upon  authority,  give  food  for  thought.  Incontro- 
vertible in  themselves,  their  significance  might  be  strengthened 
by  endless  illustrations.  As  regards  orchids,  Messrs.  Stevens 
announced  last  month,  at  a  public  sale,  that  the  Government  of 
Ceylon  has  forbidden  the  gathering  of  a  certain  species — Dendro- 
hiu7n  McCarthyte — for  an  indefinite  time,  to  preserve  it  from 
extinction.  Another,  the  loveliest  of  all,  as  some  think,  Lalia 
^legans,  would  have  vanished  from  this  lower  sphere  had  not 
some  few  specimens  found  a  lodgment  on  clifi's  absolutely  in- 
accessible, where  the  Indians  eye  them  with  vain  longing.  Of 
the  grand  variety  of  Lrrlia  purpwata,  which  enthusiasts  call  the 
*'  true,"  not  a  plant  remains  in  its  native  seat.  The  commonest 
-of  fine  orchids  half  a  century  ago  were  Cattleyds  Mossice  and 
Triancp,  as  we  perceive  by  the  great  quantity  still  surviving  in 
our  greenhouses.  At  this  time,  they  are  classed  among  the 
xarest  in  Caraccas.  Tlie  best  variety  of  Odontoglosmm  crispum 
was  found  along  the  Pacho  River  in  such  profusion  that  early 
•collectors  pronounced  the  supply  inexhaustible ;  the  Journal  des 
Orchidees  states  that  "  only  a  few  plants  are  now  left."  Not  to 
prolong  the  list,  it  may  be  declared  that  every  species,  in  every 
jpart  of  the  world,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  begins  to 
fail.  They  cannot  be  replaced  unless  Government  interfere — 
and  vigorously  too,  for  the  profits  of  smuggling,  while  they 
last,  would  be  enormous.  Orchids  will  become  a  royal  fashion, 
indeed,  when  they  cease  to  be  weeds  in  their  native  home. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  skilful  liorticulturists  who  have  tried 
again  and  again  in  the  last  half-century,  but  one  has  been 
successful  in  raising  any  member  of  the'  great  Odontoglossum 
family  from  seed ;  this  happy  individual  is  M.  Leroy,  gardener 
to  M.  Edmondde  Rothschild,  and  his  plants  have  not  yet  flowered. 
Other  genera  less  intractable  demand  five  to  sixteen  years  of  most 
careful  cultivation  before  they  produce  a  blonm.  AVhich  means, 
in  brief,  that  the  grower  would  ask  their  weight  in  gold  for  his 
nurselings. 

But  orchids  are  commonly  regarded,  even  now,  as  luxuries 
in  which  the  general  public  has  no  interest.  That  is  a  grievous 
mistake,  but  we  may  let  it  pass.  The  public  feels  an  interest, 
however,  in  fish,  and  that  product  also  is  threatened.  Year  by 
j-ear  the  trawlers  .seek  new  ground,  and  still  tlie  price  rises.  They 
have  cleared  our  coasts  so  far  that  fishermen  themselves,  the  least 
nervous  of  mortals,  and  not  the  most  intelligent,  demand  protec- 
tion, to  save  their  industry  from  collapse.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  speak  of  oysters.  AH  the  world  knows  that  our  famous 
"  natives ''  have  vanished,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  species  occupy 
•their  beds.  For  the  daily  supply  of  lobsters  we  depend  on  Scan- 
dinavia,^ eked  out  by  America ;  how  long  these  will  last  is  a 
matter  for  calculation.  Such  inland  waters  as  are  open  to  the 
public  have  been  cleared  of  big  fish  long  ago,  and  the  continual 
replenishments  scarcely  keep  pace  with  tlie  multiplication  of 
anglers.  So  desperate  we  grow  that  perilous  designs  of  acclima- 
tization are  welcomed.  The  black  bass  of  America,  the  silurus 
of  Southern  Europe,  will  be  turned  down  sliortly  in  our  narrow 
streams  and  tiny  lakes,  where  assuredly,  if  thev  themselves  give 
sport,  they  will  kill  off  all  the  natives.  A  pastime  which 
some  of  us  remember  with  especial  delight,  "tickling,"  or 
"grappling,"  is  forbidden  by  law;  with  reason  enough  under 
the  circumstances.  Like  its  rival  in  the  memory  of  veterans, 
•birds'-nesting,  it  had  to  he  suppressed  for  the  "preservation  of 
-the  species."  Country  lads  find  more  blameless  sports  now, 
perhaps.  So  we  must  hope.  Put  the  pursuit  of  Lepidoptera  is 
not  for  all,  and  there  are  still  myriads  of  bovs  who  can  rarely 
enjoy  a  game  at  cricket  in  the  holidays.  They  suffer  by  the 
clearing  out  of  wild  creatures  which  have  amused  every  genera- 
tion of  English  youth.  And  the  farmers  suffer  also.  Eagles, 
iites,  buzzards,  and  bustards  have  gone.  Owls  and  hawks  are 
following.  While  we  write.  Parliament  is  debating  whether  or 
jno  it  is  worth  while  to  arrest  the  extermination  of  hares. 

The  romance  of  the  universe  will  be  eclipsed  when  wild  beasts 
disappear ;  and  the  time  draws  on.  Professor  Langley,  whom 
we  have  quoted,  makes  a  strong  appeal  for  the  preservation  of 
such  as  still  sur\'ive  in  North  America.  May  it  be  successful  • 
feut  we  fear.  Close  sea.sons  may  be  appointed,  and  hunting 
parties  may  be  forbidden.  But  the  area  of  cultivation  will  spread, 
and  settlers  will  still  be  armed  with  weapons  more  and  more 
deadly.  The  same  process  is  going  on  everywhere.  Startling  it 
is  to  learn,  for  those  who  knew  South  Africa  but  twenty  years 
ago,.how  far  a  man  must  travel  beyond  the  Orange  River  to  find 


even  springbok — an  antelope  which  he  remembers  covering  the 
veldt  in  thousands  as  he  drove  northward  from  the  Karoo.  The 
zebra  alone  appears  to  be  actually  lost ;  but  all  other  species 
which  were  prized  in  Capo  Colony  are  represented  by  a  few 
specimens  here  and  there.  Government  is  roused,  and  some  land- 
owners preserve  strictly.  But  as  men  multiply  they  will  have 
land,  and  they  cannot  be  ])revented  from  shooting  game  to  eat. 
Already  there  is  an  agitation  to  do  away  with  the  Reserve  at 
Uitenage,  where  the  last  survivors  of  the  elephant  in  South 
Africa  find  a  narrow  home.  It  may  succeed  presently  ;  but  before 
those  pachyderm  vanish  they  may  also  have  outlived  their  kindred 
beyond  the  frontier.  As  peace  is  established  in  Central  Africa 
po])ulation  will  grow,  and  in  defence  of  their  crops  the  natives 
must  wage  war  upon  the  most  destructive  of  all  animals — putting 
ivory  and  "  sjiort "  aside.  The  hippopotamus,  the  rhinoceros, 
which  do  not  seek  the  shelter  of  dense  forests,  will  even  pre- 
decease the  elephant.  Buffalo  will  last  longer,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  antelopes,  all  of  which  haunt  pasture-land,  and  are  all  food, 
will  not  hold  their  own  so  long.  And  the  great  felines  must  go 
with  them. 

It  is  the  same  in  Asia.  Elephants  have  been  preserved  for  a 
good  many  years  now  in  the  Indian  and  Cingalese  jungles,  where 
they  still  exist.  But  these  jungles  narrow  continually.  The 
Census  returns  published  a  few  days  ago  .show  an  increase  of 
twenty-two  million  souls,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  belong  to 
the  agricultural  class.  They  encroach  on  the  forests  and  the 
waste  lands  year  by  year.  It  is  cultivation,  not  slaughter,  which 
thins  wild  beasts.  There  is  a  pathetic  passage  in  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  recent  work.  He  tells  of  a  visit  paid — in  1878,  if  we 
remember  rightly — to  the  hunting  grounds  of  his  youth  in  Ceylon. 
Not  a  head  of  game  could  he  find  in  districts  which  teemed  with 
deer  and  buffalo  thirty  years  before.  Thirty  years  hence,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  big  game  will  be  extinct  in  Ceylon. 

It  is  all  for  the  best,  no  doubt.  Wild  beasts  have  become  a 
sort  of  anachronism  all  over  a  world  full  of  beasts  that  are  not 
ostensibly  wild.  But  something  of  interest  will  vanish  from 
human  life  when  tliey  are  lost.  Increase  and  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  earth  is  a  divine  command,  but  in  fulfilling  our 
destiny  faster  and  faster,  we  seem  to  be  exterminating  the  beau- 
tiful. Nor  is  it  bj'  any  means  assured  tliat  Nature  will  not 
exact  compensation.  But  a  month  ago  one  would  have  de- 
clared with  absolute  confidence  that  the  extinction  of  alligators 
would  be  a  blessing  unmixed.  Not  a  redeeming  virtue  of  any 
kind  do  those  brutes  possess,  we  thought,  and  all  who  know  them 
had  been  rejoicing  to  hear  that  the  demand  for  alligator  leather 
threatened  their  existence.  But  now  we  learn  that  the  waning 
of  their  numbers  is  spreading  panic  in  Florida.  The  musk  rat 
increases  so  fast  that  riverside  plantations  have  been  ruined.  And 
the  danger  grows  more  serious  month  by  month.  An  Act  has 
been  hurried  through  the  Legislature,  imposing  a  fine  of  one 
hundred  dollars  on  the  man  who  wilfully  kills  an  alligator,  under 
any  circumstances,  during  the  next  three  years.  No  stronger 
instance  could  be  found  of  the  peril  that  attends  human  interfer- 
ence with  the  system  of  Nature. 


:\IOXEY  MATTERS. 

ON  Monday  the  new  Victorian  loan  of  3,000,000^.  sterling, 
bearing  interest  at  2>i  per  cent.,  was  offered  for  tender,  the 
minimum  price  being  fixed  at  975.  The  tenders  amounted  to 
barely  2,000,000/.,  and  the  average  price  was  97/.  per  cent.,  or 
barely  is.  4d.  per  cent,  above  the  minimum.  Thus  only  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  offered  was  subscribed  for,  and  the  remaining  one- 
third  was  instantly  withdrawn.  We  have  frequently  in  these 
columns  warned  the  Colonial  Governments  that  they  were  piling 
up  debt  too  hastily,  and  that  if  they  did  not  change  their 
policy  they  would  inevitably  land  themselves  in  difficulties.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  investing  public  at  home  has  at  last 
given  them  notice  that  they  must  pursue  a  more  prudent  course. 
In  saying  this  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  colonies  gene- 
rally, and  least  of  all  Victoria,  are  unable  to  pay  their  way,  or 
even  that  they  are  seriously  embarrassed ;  but  we  do  hold 
strongly  that  for  some  years  past  they  have  been  mortgaging 
their  future  too  heavily.  They  were  encouraged  to  do  this  by 
the  high  credit  they  had  in  London  ;  and  the  success  of  loan 
after  loan  was  assured  by  the  operations  of  great  syndicates, 
which  subscribed  e7i  bloc  for  the  loans,  and  then  sold  them  piece- 
meal to  the  public  as  opportunity  offered.  The  crisis  of  last  year 
broke  up  the  syndicates :  th(n-e  is  now  no  artificial  support  for 
Colonial  stocks,  and  the  investing  public,  being  left  to  itself,  has 
begun  to  come  round  to  our  opinion  that  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments have  been  borrowing  too  rapidly.  The  population  of 
Victoria  is  under  a  million  and  a  quarter,  and  its  debt  at  the 
present  time  amounts  to  nearly  40  millions  sterling.  For  such  a 
population  the  debt  is  clearly  out  of  proportion.  W^e  may  be 
told,  of  course,  that  the  debt  has  been  raised  mainly  for  repro- 
ductive works ;  but  that  is  not  a  sufficient  answer.  Even 
countries  so  rich  as  France  and  the  United  States  have  found 
that  reproductive  public  worlcs  might  be  pushed  on  too  quickly 
and  might  involve  them  in  the  most  serious  embarrassments, 
llow  much  more  likely  is  it  that  a  now  country  like  Victoria  should 
suffer  ?  Besides,  we  would  point  out  that  reproductive  public  works 
do  not  always  earn  enough  to  defray  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and 
we  fear  that  the  public  works  finance  administration  is  by  no 
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means  Avbat  it  ought  to  be.  Victoria,  however,  is  not  the 
o-reatest  sinner  in  regard  to  the  haste  with  which  it  has  piled 
debt  upon  debt.  All  our  colonies  have  erred  in  the  same  way, 
and  some  of  them  much  more  than  Victoria.  Confining  ourselves 
for  the  present  to  Australasia,  we  find  that  these  colonies  owed 
at  the  end  of  i888  very  nearly  i68  millions  sterling,  being  equal 
to  42I.  12s.  6d.  per  head  of  the  population.  Granted  that  the 
incomes  of  the  populations  in  such  new  communities  as  the 
Australasian  colonies  are  larger  than  in  old  countries,  still  this 
average  is  excessively  heavy,  and  it  shows  what  great  need  there 
is  for  more  caution  in  the  future.  Queensland  has  the  heaviest 
debt  in  proportion  to  its  population;  New  Zealand  has  the  next 
heaviest :  South  Australia  stands  third ;  New  South  AVales 
fourth  ;  Victoria  fifth ;  Tasmania  sixth ;  and  Western  Australia 
seventh.  Therefore  there  are  four  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
which  have  been  more  reckless  than  even  Victoria  in  borrowing. 
In  the  case  of  Queensland  the  debt  averages  66/.  13?.  lod.  per 
head  of  the  population.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  it  averages 
63/.  2s.  per  head  ;  in  the  case  of  South  Australia  60/.  3.S.  id. ;  and 
in  the  case  of  New  South  AVules  40/.  12s.  4<!. ;  while  in  the  case  of 
Victoria  it  is  only  31/.  14s.  lod.  Comjjared  with  the  population, 
therefore,  the  debt  in  Queensland  is  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as 
in  Victoria  ;  in  New  Zealand  it  is  twice  as  heavy  ;  and  it  is  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  in  South  Australia.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  that  the  Colonial  Governments  would  stop 
borrowing  as  long  as  British  investors  were  ready  to  supply  them 
on  favourable  terms.  Now,  however,  that  British  investors  begin 
to  show  less  willingness  to  take  the  loans,  and  to  insist  on  more 
onerous  terms,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Governments  will  adopt 
a  more  prudent  policy.  In  the  long  run  they  will  find  it  far  the 
most  expedient.  Their  population  will  learn  to  grow  up  relying 
more  upon  their  own  eflbrts  and  less  upon  assistance  from  the 
mother-country.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  not  engage  in 
expenditure  not  immediately  needed,  but  will  put  oft'  improve- 
ments which  can  be  postponed  until  the  home  resources  are  more 
nearly  equal  to  them.  The  growth  of  the  colonies  may  not  be 
quite  so  quick,  but  it  will  be  more  a.ssured,  and  it  will  not  be 
exposed  to  so  many  perils.  So  far  as  our  own  investors  are 
concerned,  it  is  well  that  they  should  take  to  heart  the  lesson 
furnished  by  the  recent  experience  of  Argentina,  and  should  not 
<ro  on  lending  too  recklessly  to  the  colonies,  and  thereby  risking 
their  own  savings. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  raised  their 
rate  of  discount  from  3  per  cent.,  at  Avhich  it  had  stood  since 
January  29th — a  period  of  eleven  weeks — to  3i  per  cent.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  state  of  trade  or  the  condition  of  credit  at  home 
to  cause  the  change ;  it  is  rendered  necessary  solely  by  the  foreign 
demand  for  gold.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday  night  the 
withdrawals  amounted  to  645,000/.,  of  which  600,000/.  were  for 
Ilussia ;  and  Russia  still  is  in  a  position  to  withdraw  far  larger 
amounts,  though  it  is  believed  that  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
she  will  not  take  more.  There  is  also  a  German  demand,  and  there 
is  fear  that  a  French  demand  may  spring  up  when  the  Portuguese 
tobacco  monopoly  issue  is  made.  But  the  reserve  of  the  ]5ank  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  afi'ord  to  lose  much  more  of  the  metal.  The 
liussian  withdrawals  made  such  an  impression  u])on  the  outside 
market  that  early  in  the  week  bill-brokers  discounted  bills  only 
on  condition  that  if  a  rise  in  the  rate  should  take  place  they 
were  to  receive  half  the  advance.  In  some  cases  they  insisted  upon 
the  full  3  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  will  now  make  the  3^  percent,  rate  effective  ;  if  they  do  not 
the  change  will  be  useless,  gold  will  continue  to  be  taken  away, 
and  another  advance  v/ill  become  necessary  before  long. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Thursday  to  44^d.  per  ounce.  The 
market  is  decidedly  weak,  and  probably  there  will  be  a  further 
decline.  The  price  is  regulated  almost  entirely  at  present  by  the 
New  York  market,  and  New  York  is  disturbed  by  the  long-con- 
tinued gold  shipments,  which  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
speculators  to  continue  their  operations,  and  also  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  stock  of  silver  whicli  has  accumulated  during  the  past  eight 
or  nine  months.  The  Indian  demand  is  unusually  small  for  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  Continental  demand  worth 
speaking  of. 

The  attempt  to  revive  speculation  in  the  market  for  American 
railroad  securities,  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  successful  last 
week,  has  this  week  received  a  check.  Partly  this  is  due  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  money  market  caused  by  the  gold  withdrawals, 
but  mainly  it  is  due  to  the  continued  distru.st  and  to  the  fear  that 
has  sprung  up  in  New  York  that  the  eflbrts  to  settle  the  quarrels 
of  the  Western  Itailroad  Companies  will  fail.  A  meeting  of 
delegates  representing  the  Railroad  Association  met  early  in  the 
week  at  Chicago,  but  a  quorum  could  not  be  formed.  Some  of 
the  most  important  railroad  magnates  were  absent,  amongst  them 
being  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  who  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  forming 
the  Association,  and  upon  whom  most  reliance  was  placed  for 
making  it  successful.  His  absence  has  alarmed  speculators ;  they 
fear  that  he  is  once  more  bent  upon  tricking  the  market,  and 
they  hastened  to  protect  themselves  by  selling.  The  breakdown 
in  New  Yoik  has,  of  course,  led  to  lower  prices  in  London, 
and  has  added  to  the  discouragement  prevailing  here.  There 
was,  however,  a  recovery  on  Thursday.  Another  cause  of  dis- 
couragement and  depression  is  the  revived  warlike  rumours.  In 
the  City  the  belief  is  almost  general  still  that  peace  will  be  main- 
tained ;  but  people  recognize,  all  the  same,  that  alarm  may  be 
caused  by  the  rumours  which  are  spread  day  after  day,  and  that 


in  consequence  there  may  be  a  crisis  on  some  of  the  Continental 
Bourses.  Then  again,  there  are  fears  of  more  banking  difficulties 
in  Paris.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  deposit  banks  there  are 
greatly  embarrassed ;  there  have  been  reports  that  a  run  upon 
them  was  beginning  ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  some  of  the  greatest 
operators  in  Paris  are  combining  to  ruin  these  banks.  Lastly, 
the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  London  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  the  remittance  of  the  money  to  Berlin  is  perplexing 
observers.  People  ask  whether  the  motive  is  political,  or  whether 
the  Russian  Government  fears  that  a  crisis  is  impending  in 
Berlin,  and  therefore  is  taking  measures  to  assist  that  market, 
for  the  sake  of  insuring  the  success  of  the  new  Conversion  opera- 
tion in  which  it  is  engaged.  Probably  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  uneasiness,  the  Russian  Government  having  to  provide  means 
to  pay  oft"  bonds  not  converted. 

All  these  adverse  influences  are  heightened  by  fresh  disquieting 
rumours  from  the  Argentine  Republic.  Last  week  it  was 
announced  by  telegraph  that  several  generals  and  an  admiral  had 
protested  again.st  the  coalition  of  General  Mitre  and  General 
Roca  ;  this  week  we  have  been  informed  that  the  generals  and 
the  admiral  have  been  arrested  ;  and,  as  military  arrests  preceded 
the  Revolution  last  summer,  the  news,  of  course,  has  caused 
apprehension.  A  still  worse  impression  has  been  made  by  the 
telegraphic  summary  of  the  message  addressed  by  the  Governor' 
of  the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  his  legislative  Assembly. 
Apparently  he  sets  himself  in  violent  opposition  to  the  National 
Government,  and  proposes  a  measure  which,  if  adopted,  would' 
prevent  the  liquidation  of  the  Provincial  Bank  and  its  amalgama- 
tion with  the  National  Bank,  and  calls  upon  the  Province  to 
support  the  Provincial  Bank.  All  this  looks  like  a  conflict 
between  the  National  Government  and  the  greatest  and  richest  of 
the  Provinces,  and,  of  course,  is  well  calculated  to  disturb  the- 
minds  of  investors.  Lastly,  it  appears  that  the  unpopularity  of 
General  Roca  is  increasing,  and  it  is  also  said  that  a  split  has- 
taken  place  in  the  Union  Civica,  one  section  apparently  being 
intent  upon  violent  measures. 


The  fall  in  Argentine  securities  still  goes  on,  as  is  not  sur- 
prising considering  the  grievous  state  of  the  country  and  the 
continuance  of  the  crisis.  The  Argentine  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of 
1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  7o|,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  1^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Four-and- 
a-llalf  per  Cent.  Loan  rose  A,  closing  at  43^.  The  interest  on  the 
former  loan,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  payable,  according  to 
the  agreement  with  the  London  Committee,  in  gold,  whereas  that 
of  the  latter  is  funded.  The  market  doubts  whether  the  Argen- 
tine Government  will  he  able  to  fulfil  its  contract  with  the  Com- 
mittee, while  in  the  lower-priced  loan  there  is  some  speculation. 
The  National  Cedulas,  A  series,  closed  on  Thursday  at  22|,  a  fall 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2  ;  the  B  series  closed, 
also  at  22^,  a  fall  of  | ;  and  the  E  series  closed  at  2if,  afall  of  i. 
In  Argentine  Railway  stocks  there  has  been  less  movement  this 
week.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  1 17  to  1 20,  a  fall  compared  with  the  precedingThurs- 
day  of  3 ;  but  the  Central  Argentine  closed  at  70  to  74,  a  rise  of  I.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  latter  stock  has  fallen  from  220  in  18S9, 
that  is  to  say,  the  price  is  now  barely  one-third  of  what  it  was  less 
than  two  years  ago.  In  Brazilian  stocks  there  has  also  been  a  sharp 
fall.  The  bonds  of  1888  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  73,  a  fall 
of  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and  the  bonds  of 
1889  closed  at  67],  a  fall  of  2.  Chilian  bonds,  however,  have 
suft'ered  during  the  week  much  more  than  other  South. 
American  st-curities.  They  have  been  surprisingly  maintained  in 
price  hitherto,  but  the  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cents,  of  1886  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  77,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding- 
Thursday  ot  as  much  as  9.  In  International  securities  there  has 
also  been  a  general  downward  tendency.  Thus  French  Three  per 
Cents,  closed  on  Thursday  at  94,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  ^  ;  and 
Portuguese  Threes  close  at  a  fall  of  J.    Although  there 

has  been  a  decided  check  to  speculation  in  the  American  market^ 
the  rise  at  the  end  of  last  week  was  so  rapid  that  not  much 
fall  is  shown  when  we  compare  the  prices  at  the  close  on 
Thursday  with  those  of  the  preceding  Thursday.  Atchison 
shares,  indeed,  show  a  rise  of  -J,  having  closed  on  Thursday  at 
31^,  and  Erie  shares  show  a  rise  of  ji,  having  closed  on  Thurs- 
day at  20-^  ;  but  Northern  Pacific  Preferred  show  a  fall  of  2|, 
having  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  69^  ;  Reading  shares  show 
a  fall  of  J,  liaving  closed  on  Thursday  at  i6| ;  and  Union  Pacific 
show  a  fall  of  I,  having  closed  at  48^.  All  these  securities,  our 
readers  will  recollect,  are  mere  gambling  counters  which  in- 
vestors will  do  well  to  avoid.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  the 
movements  have  generally  been  downward,  especially  in  the  heavy 
stocks.  Thus  London  and  North-Western  closed  on  Thursday  at 
173,  a  fall  of  li  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday;  and 
Great  W^estern  closed  at  158^,  a  fall  of  i|.  On  the  other  hand, 
South  African  I^and  and  Mining  shares  show  a  general  advance. 
Oceana  clo.sed  at  5],],  a  rise  of  ^  for  the  week;  and  Robinson 
and  City  and  Suburban  rose  ^  for  the  week,  the  former  closing 
at  2"^,  and  the  latter  at  4/,.. 
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BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

SOMEBODY  once  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  The  School  for  Scandal  should  be  modernized  and 
presented  with  costumes  and  accessories  up  to  date.  If  that 
sagacious  person  wishes  to  realize  for  himself  the  error  of  his 
opinion,  he  should  forthwith  betake  himself  to  the  Vaudeville  and 
see  Lord  Lytton's  Money  in  the  costumes  of  1891.  It  produces 
the  most  curious  efiect  imaginable  to  see  people  dressed  even  as 
we  are  ourselves,  and  then  hear  them  talk  the  quaint,  high- 
falutin'  rubbish  which  was  considered  "  style "  in  old  days, 
and  which  was  not  so  uncommon  in  everyday  life  as  perhaps 
we  fancy.  So  that  when  Evelyn  declares  that  he  intends  to 
"carry  to  the  altar  a  soul  resolute  to  deserve  aft'ection,  and 
determined  to  fulfil  the  vows  of  his  heart,"  we  may  imagine  that 
the  audience  who  assisted  at  the  tirst  presentation  of  this  comedy 
were  not  a  bit  amused  at  what  would  seem  to  us  the  hero's 
preposterous  afi'ectation.  Money  is  not  only  old-fashioned,  but  it 
is  absolutely  antiquated,  almost  as  much  so  as  The  Belles 
Stratagem,  and  demands  the  dress  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
written.  '  Then  it  becomes  amusing.  Clara  in  her  short-waist 
miislin-gown,  Lady  Franklyn  in  turban  and  pearls  "  so  becoming," 
Dudley  Smooth  with  a  snuft-box,  and  Evelyn  himself  dressed 
a  la  D'Orsay,  are  at  any  rate  picturesque  and  interesting.  Money 
is  very  well  acted  at  the  Vaudeville.  A  better  Evelyn  than 
Jlr.  II.  Conway  we  liave  never  seen,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Dorr  is 
a  quite  charming  Clara — at  once  dignified  and  pathetic.  Mr. 
Thorne  as  Graves,  and  Miss  Kate  Phillips  as  Lady  Franklyn, 
might  with  advantage  stick  to  their  text  and  not  "  gag  "  so  much, 
else  they  are  excellent.  The  twenty-first  birthday,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre  was  celebrated  on  Thursday,  when  a 
very  handsome  service  of  plate  was  presented  to  Mr.  Thorne,  and 
an  elegant  address  by  Mr.  Clement  Scott  was  read,  amid  much 
cheering,  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 

It  is  a  pity  Miss  Alice  Atherton  should  have  selected  Mr.  T.  G. 
Warren  and  Mr.  Willie  Edouin's  new  play,  Our  Daughters^,  for 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Strand  after  a  long  holiday.  The 
comedy  is  a  most  ordinary  one,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  neither 
Miss  Atherton  nor  Mr.  Edouin  are  well  provided  with  parts  to  suit 
them.  Miss  Atherton's  affords  her  scarcely  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  her  peculiarly  vivacious  talent ;  but  slic  availed 
herself  of  the  few  stray  chances  she  had  and  was  greatly  ap- 
plauded and  literally  smothered  in  "  floral  offerings."  Mr.  VVillie 
Edouin,  too,  had  a  Herculean  task  to  extract  fun  from  so  dry  a 
part  as  his — that  of  an  old  bachelor  with  a  taste  for  roulette  and 
Stock  Exchange  gambling.  Miss  May  Whitty,  usually  the  life 
and  soul  of  a  piece  in  which  she  appears,  was  crushed  by  tlie 
platitudes  of  Nellie.  If  Our  Dauyhters  is  to  go  into  the 
regular  evening  programme,  it  will  have  to  be  very  considerably 
altered  and  improved. 

Hamlet  is  not  a  part  which,  according  to  our  views,  suits 
Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  although  he  acts  it  earnestly  and  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  picturesqueness  which  commands  respect.  His 
performance,  however,  has  not  matured  in  any  way  since  its  first 
trial  at  the  Princess's  in  1884.  Mr.  Barrett's  Hamlet  remains  a 
rather  elderly-looking  boy,  with  a  melancholy  and  monotonous 
voice,  and  tlie  Queen — very  well  played  by  Miss  Moodie — is  still 
kept  apparently  young  enough  to  be  Hamlet's  sister.  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  moreover,  retains  the  garden  scene,  which  provoked  a 
good  deal  more  controversy  than  it  was  worth,  for,  after  all,  it  is 
not  where  the  play  is  performed,  but  how  it  is  acted,  which  is  the 
question.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of  an  al  fresco  fete  in  "a 
nipping  and  an  eager  air."  In  the  earlier  scenes  Mr.  Barrett  is 
excellent,  but  in  the  closet  scene  he  produces  his  well-known 
miniatures,  and  exhibits  his  art  at  its  worst.  The  last  act  is  made 
interesting  by  the  excellence  of  Mr.  George  Barrett's  Grave- 
digger.  Miss  Winifred  Emery  is  a  gra  ceful  Ophelia,  winsome 
and  pathetic,  but  recalling  again  and  iiga-u  only  too  forcibly  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  in  the  same  part— an  excellent  model,  it  is  true,  but 
were  it  not  best  to  be  original  ?  The  scenery  is  fine,  and  the 
piece  is  well  staged.  In  active  preparation  at  the  Olympic  is  a 
new  version  of  Belpheyor,  which  will  be  produced  next  Tuesday 
evening. 

On  Saturday  night  Mr.  Charles  Warner  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  that  still  popular  and  vigorous  play.  It's  Aever  Too  Late  to 
Mend.  He  acts  the  part  of  the  long-suffering  but  genial  hero  with 
much  force  and  conviction.  Mr.  Harry  Nicholls  was  amusing 
as  Peter  Crawley,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gurney  was  excellent  as  the 
distressed  young  farmer,  George  Fielding.  The  Jew  Isaac  of 
Mr.  Henry  Loraine  was  rather  offensively  conventional,  and  Mr. 
Julian  Cross  M-as  as  brutal  as  possible  as  the  cruel  gaol-governor, 
Mr.  Hawes.  Nothing  but  praise  can  be  said  of  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Eden  of  Mr.  Mark  Qainton,  a  truly  pathetic  and  gentle  figure. 
Equally  good  is  the  Australian  native,  "  Jackey,"  most  drolly 
acted  by  Mr.  Harry  Fischer.  Miss  Kate  Maccabe  as  the  poor 
boy  Josephs,  who  dies  from  ill-treatment  in  prison,  brought  forth 
the  pocket-handkercliiefs  in  the  pit  and  gallery  in  the  most  approved 
Style.  Miss  Jessie  Millward  was  admirable  as  the  heroine. 
"That's  the  sort  of  a  piece,  boy,"  said  one  youth  from  the 
gallery  to  another  as  he  passed  out  into  the  street,  "  as  does  a 
fellow  as  much  good  as  any  sermon."  And  so  it  does.  It's  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mejid  is  a  noble  drama,  admirably  constructed  and 
■written,  and  full  of  fine  sentiment. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  has  returned  to  us  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.  During  his  tour  of  Australia  he  was  received  every- 
where with  the  utmost  cordiality  and  hospitality.     He  makes 


his  first  appearance  at  his  own  theatre  on  Thursday  next  in  The 
Upper  Crust,  one  of  his  most  popular  and  amusing  pieces. 

More  Ibsen  !  On  the  20th  we  shall  liave  a  matinie  performance 
of  Hedda  Gahler  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  early  in  May  Mrs. 
Aveling's  version  of  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  at  Terry's  Theatre. 

Through  the  immense  success  of  L'Enfant  Prodiyue  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  Theatre,  Maid  Marian  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  most  delightful  of  pantomimes  substituted.  There  will  be,  in 
addition  to  the  nightly  performance  of  this  fascinating  piece, 
matinees  on  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday. 


THE  WEATHER. 

ANOTHER  chilly,  but  otherwise  uneventful,  week  has  passed 
over  us,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  regular  outburst  of 
spring,  tliougli  the  agricultural  reports  in  the  newspapers  say  that 
the  corn  does  not  look  badly  for  the  time  of  year.  Some  little 
rain  has  fallen  generally  ;  but  in  these  islands  the  quantity  has 
been  very  small.  We  have  had  one  or  two  attempts  of  the  warm 
Atlantic  air  to  force  its  way  in  over  us,  but  these  have  all  failed. 
Yesterday  week  the  barometer  all  along  the  west  coast  fell  some- 
what, and  fresh  south-east  winds  began  ;  but  this  passed  off"  again 
by  Sunday,  on  which  day  we,  in  London,  were  visited  by  very 
heavy  showers,  although  the  wind  was  from  north-east — usually 
a  dry  quarter — in  fact,  according  to  the  reports  of  two  inde- 
pendent observers,  we  had  a  somevi  hat  narrow  escape  in  London 
from  a  visit  of  a  slight  whirlwind.  At  1. 30  r.M.,  and  again  at 
4  r.M.,  the  rain-clouds  over  us  let  down  a  wisp  of  cloud  towards 
the  earth,  which  exhibited  a  whirling  motion.  This,  in  a  more 
accentuated  form,  is  the  dreaded  so-called  tornado  cloud  of  which 
we  liear  so  much  in  the  United  States.  On  each  occasion  on 
Sunday  the  rain-shower  was  exceedingly  heavy,  and  in  parts 
hail  was  noticed.  Near  Croydon  more  than  half  an  inch  of  rain 
was  collected.  On  Monday  morning  the  second  attempt  to  break 
up  our  dry  weather  occurred,  for  the  chart  showed  a  clearly- 
marked  depression  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Channel,  and,  look- 
ing at  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  three  others  were  discernible, 
one  over  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  another  over  Poland,  and  the  third 
outside  the  Hebrides.  None  of  these  were  serious,  and  so  they 
produced  no  gales;  but  heavy  rain  fell  locally,  particularly  at 
Berlin  and  in  the  AVest  and  South  of  France.  By  Tuesday  all 
was  calm  again,  and  up  to  Wednesday  evening  there  are  no  signs 
of  any  disturbance  approaching  us.  The  temperature  has  been 
persistently  low,  and  occasionally  frost  has  been  reported.  On 
Monday  night  the  thermometer  near  London  fell  as  low  as  to 
21°,  eleven  degrees  below  freezing. 

Some  idea  of  the  gravity  of  our  present  condition  as  regards 
the  store  of  water  in  our  springs,  and  of  the  desirableness  of  a 
heavy  downpour,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
present  date  the  deficiency  in  the  fall  of  rain  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year  already  exceeds  five  inches  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  is  more  than  four  inches  in  the  West  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  only  district  which  has  received  its  due  amount 
of  rain  for  1891  is  the  extreme  North  of  Scotland. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

WITH  the  exception  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  which  have  taken  place  as  usual  during  the  last 
three  weeks,  there  has  been  a  welcome  break  in  the  number  of 
concerts  and  recitals.  Possibly  owing  to  the  field  being  clear, 
the  programmes  of  the  last  three  Sydenham  Concerts  have  not 
been  particularly  interesting,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  ult.,  when  Miss  Dora  Briglit  was  the 
pianist,  and  played  for  her  chief  solo  a  well-written  and 
melodious  Concerto  of  lier  own  composition.  Though  the  work 
had  been  previously  heard  when  the  composer  was  still  a  student 
at  the  Academy,  it  has  recently  been  much  altered  and  re-written, 
and  in  its  present  form  has  been  received  with  signal  favour  in 
Germany.  Its  chief  characteristics  are  clearness  of  form  and 
grace  of  melody  ;  the  last  movement,  in  which  a  Tarantella  sub- 
ject is  a  principal  feature,  is  really  a  clever  and  ingenious  piece 
of  writing.  The  vocal  selections  at  this  concert  were  more 
than  ordinarily  good.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  gave  a  brilliant  perform- 
ance of  Mendelssohn's  Scena  "  Infelice,"  and  also  brought  for- 
ward a  graceful  little  song  from  Arne's  i-ii// 0/  /'/(«'//(on,  which 
was  sung  to  the  composer's  original  string  accompaniments.  A 
fine  performance  of  Beethoven's  too-rarely  heard  Fourth  Sym- 
phony completed  a  very  niteresting  concert.  On  the  following 
Saturday  the  programme  was  devoted  to  a  performance  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  Dream  of  Jubal,  which  is  now  too  familiar  a  work 
to  call  for  criticism.  Last  Saturday  the  cliief  feature  of  interest 
was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  the  young  Scotch 
pianist,  who  was  lieard  in  IIen.«elt's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  F,  a 
work  more  remarkable  for  the  dilflculty  of  the  solo  part  than  for 
any  intrinsic  merit  of  the  composition.  It  was  admirably  played 
by  Mr.  Lamond,  who  has  developed  of  late  into  a  pianist  of  the 
first  rank.  The  programme  commenced  with  Brahms's  fine  Tragic 
Overture,  wliich,  as  well  as  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  was 
played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Manns'  orcliestra.  The  vocalist  was 
Mme.  Valda,  wlio  repeated  the  performance  of  the  air  from 
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Rubinstein's  Demon,  in  wliich  she  ■was  recently  heard  at  the 
Philharmonic. 

At  Seiior  Albeniz's  Subscription  Concert,  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  9th,  the  programme  had  to  be  altered  owing'  to  the  non- 
appearance of  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  who  was  prevented  from 
singing  by  a  domestic  bereavement.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Mr.  "Wilfred  Cunlifle,  whose  singing  is  always  careful  and  con- 
scientious. The  other  vocalists  were  Mr.  Henry  Guy  and 
Mme.  Antoinette  Sterling,  the  former  of  whom  sang  songs  by 
Schubert  and  Beethoven,  and  the  latter  Schubert's  "  Der  Leier- 
mann,"  Mendelssohn's  "  An  die  Entfernte,"  and  Liszt's  "  Konig  in 
Thule."  It  was  a  pity  that  so  good  a  selection  of  songs  did  not 
prove  more  effective,  but  Mme.  Sterling  was  obviously  sufl'ering 
from  hoarseness,  and  matters  were  not  improved  for  her  by  the 
way  in  which  the  accompaniments  to  her  songs  were  played. 
Senor  Albeniz  was  heard  in  Chopin's  Andante  Spianato  and 
Polonaise  in  E  flat,  as  well  as  in  two  pieces  by  Scarlatti  and  in 
three  of  his  own  graceful  little  compositions,  in  all  of  which  his 
delicate  playing  was  as  full  of  charm  as  ever.  The  violinist  was 
M.  Tivadar  Nachez,  who  played  Bach's  Partita  in  B  Minor  for 
Violin  Solo,  and  Corelli's  Variations  on  the  "  Folies  d'Espagne  "  ; 
Bach's  work  proved  almost  beyond  his  powers,  but  his  playing  of 
Corelli  was  better  than  anything  he  has  done  for  some  time.  The 
concert  began  with  the  duet  from  Mozart's  Zauherfote,  "  La  dove 
prende,''  sung  by  a  tenor  and  baritone,  an  innovation  which  calls 
for  a  word  of  protest. 

One  of  the  best  minor  concerts  given  for  some  time  took  place 
at  St.  James's  Hall  last  Saturday,  when  Mr.  Willy  Hess — the 
leader  of  Sir  Charles  HalliS's  Manchester  band — and  Mr.  Hugo 
Becker — a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Florentine  Quartet 
— assisted  by  Mr.  Borwick  and  Fraulein  Fillunger,  gave  the  first  of 
a  series  of  three  Violin  and  Violoncello  Recitals.  Mr.  Hess's  and 
Mr.  Berwick's  performances  are  familiar,  but  Mr.  Becker  was  a 
newcomer,  though  he  soon  showed  that  he  is  an  artist  of  very 
high  merit.  His  tone  and  execution  are  admirable,  and  if  his 
readings  occasionally  tend  towards  extravagance,  it  is  a  fault 
which  is  common  with  young  players,  and  is  at  least  pre- 
ferable to  a  dry  and  unintelligent  style.  The  performance  of 
Beethoven's  B  flat  Trio  (Op.  97)  was  extremely  fine,  all  three  artists 
playing  with  wonderful  fire  and  intensity  ;  indeed,  the  whole 
concert  was  so  good  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  signal  out  any 
especial  member  for  praise :  it  is  seldom  so  uniform  a  level  of 
excellence  is  attained  by  all  performers. 

Gounod's  Mots  et  Vita,  which  was  performed  by  the  Royal 
Choral  Society  last  Wednesday  evening,  has  never  succeeded  in 
taking  the  place  in  public  esteem  wliich  has  been  accorded  to  the 
same  composer's  Redemption.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious  ;  for 
the  work,  in  spite  of  much  earnestness  and  good  intention,  is 
decidedly  monotonous  and  heav)',  and  at  times  the  music  is 
actually  ugly — a  rare  thing  with  so  melodious  a  composer  as 
M.  Gounod.  Since  it  was  first  produced  at  Binningham  in  1885 
it  has  not  been  much  heard,  and  Wednesday's  performance,  there- 
fore, was  probably  a  novelty  to  most  of  tlie  audience.  In  spite  of 
the  admirable  singing  of  Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Hilda  Wilson, 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Watkin  Mills,  and  general  excellence  of  the 
performance  under  Dr.  Mackenzie's  conductorship.  Mors  et  Vita 
was  only  moderately  successful,  and  evidently  failed  to  make  any 
deep  impression  on  the  large  audience  assembled.  The  work  was 
performed  almost  in  its  entirety,  the  two  quartets  Fie  Jesu  and 
Lacrymat,  dolor,  mors,  being  only  omitted. 

Of  the  minor  concerts  of  the  week,  a  mere  record  must  suffice 
of  that  given  by  Mr.  Percy  Kotcutt  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Monday  afternoon,  at  which  a  large  audience  was  assembled,  and 
of  that  given  by  Mile,  Rosina  Isidor  on  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Portman  Rooms. 


REVIEWS. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  CANADA.* 

MR.  GOLDWIN  SMITH'S  book  on  Canada  has  one  merit 
obvious  to  all — the  merit  of  coming  at  the  right  time. 
Canada  and  the  Canadian  question  have  been  much  to  the  fore 
and  will  be  so  for  some  time,  the  latter  perhaps,  or  even  certainly,  in 
a  much  more  acute  form  than  at  present.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a  piece  of  good  luck  to  have  a  careful  study  of  the  country,  its 
history,  its  institutions  and  their  working,  its  social  life  and  its 
commerce,  all  within  the  compass  of  one  volume,  even  if  it  were 
only  a  piece  of  commonplace  and  plodding  work.  But  common- 
place and  plodding  are  two  words  not  to  be  applied  to  anything 
written  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith.  They  might  as  well  be  written 
of  Mr.  Fronde,  with  whom,  and  we  say  it  in  compliment  to  both, 
he  has  much  in  common,  little  as  their  opinions  may  agree.  Both 
have  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  what  they  mean,  what  they 
like,  what  they  dislike.  Both  have  as  a  guide  a  body  of  doctrine 
not  set  forth,  perhaps  not  capable  of  being  dogmatically  set 
forth,  in  so  many  maxims,  but  always  present  witli  them  and 
manifest  by  its  workings.  Both  are  masters  of  nervous  Englisli 
and  can  use  it  with  absolute  ease  and  craftsmanship.    Both  can 

*  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Question.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L. 
With  Map.  London  and  New  York :  Macmillan  &  Co. ;  Toronto  : 
Hunter,  Hose,  &  Co.  1891. 

Canadian  Studies  in  Comprirallce  rolitics.  By  J.  G.  Bourinot. 
Montreal  :  Dawson  Brothers. 


look  at  their  subject  as  a  whole  and  handle  it  with  that  "  Order 
and  Distribution  and  Singling  out  of  Parts  "  which  "  is  the  life 
of  Dispatch,"  and,  where  they  are  proper  to  the  kind,  the  life 
of  literature  too.  All  these  qualities  are  present  in  this  volume, 
coloured  and  animated  by  the  something  which  is  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  For  that  the  reader  will,  if  he  is  fit,  make  allowance  with 
due  admiration  and  enjoyment,  but  preserving  a  firm,  though 
always  respectful,  resolution  to  draw  his  own  deductions  from  the 
evidence  which  is  set  before  him  with  manifest  skill  and  trans- 
parent honesty. 

There  are  certain  points  on  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  will,  we 
presume,  not  expect  us  to  agree  with  him.  With,  as  we  trust,  a 
due  estimate  of  the  weight  of  physical  geography,  and  of  the  pres- 
sure it  can  bring  to  bear  on  merely  political  geography,  we  cannot 
hold  that  it  is  enough  to  look  at  the  map,  and  then,  remembering 
the  wisdom  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  and  other  Whig 
luminaries,  to  reconcile  ourselves,  calmly,  still  less  with  joy,  to 
the  separation  from  England  of  what  has  been  won  by  the  blood, 
the  brains,  and  the  sweat  of  Englishmen.  Physical  geography  is 
much,  and  material  interests  are  great,  but  they  are  not  every- 
thing. Prussia,  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  Portugal  have  lived  in 
spite  of  one  or  other,  or  both.  But  to  ask  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  to 
agree  thoroughly  with  us  would  be  to  ask  him  not  to  be  himself. 
It  would  be  the  more  foolish  because  there  are  so  many  points  on 
which  we  agree,  and  they  are  so  vital.  The  wiser  and  more 
profitable  course  is,  leaving  aside  what  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
thinks  will  be,  and  ought  to  be,  the  future  of  Canada,  to  look 
carefully  at  what  he  has  to  say  of  its  condition  now,  and  of 
the  past,  which  has  made  it  what  it  is.  On  this  field  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  is  both  a  good  guide  and  excellent  company.  He 
may  speak  of  certain  results  of  democracy  as  "  the  joltings  in  the 
car  of  human  progress  on  its  road  to  the  glorious  era  of  perfect 
order  and  civilization  combined  with  perfect  equality  which  the 
generation  after  next  will  see."  We  have  our  own  opinion  where 
that  car  is  going  aiid  how  far  it  is  likely  that  perfect  civilization 
will  be  its  goal.  Yet  wf  can  take  his  word  for  the  joltings.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  democracy  to  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
is  friend,  and  which  at  present  hates  and  resents  every  kind  of 
superiority  and  independence  of  character,  will  learn  to  agree 
with  Lord  Bacon  on  the  value  of  "  Faithful  Counsel  from  a 
Friend,"  for  he  does  not  let  his  friend  democracy  flatter  himself 
— and  there  is  no  such  flatterer  of  himself  as  this  same  democracy 
— in  peace.  "  In  British  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  see 
that  the  world  gets  on  without  the  squire  or  any  part  of  the 
manorial  system."  So  says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  and  he  is  pleased 
to  see  it ;  ljut  then — for  the  gods  have  given  him  the  fatal  gift  of 
insight — he  goes  on  to  remark  and  note  certain  features  of  the 
world  when  freed  from  the  squire.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  squire,  and  though  he  has  been  replaced  by  the 
school  marm,  "  no  one  can  be  surprised  at  hearing  that  in 
a  new  and  crude  democracy  there  is  a  want  of  respect  for 
authority  and  of  courage  in  exercising  it,  which  makes  itself 
felt  throughout  the  social  frame,  and  on  which  the  young 
rowdy  soon  learns  to  presume.  No  wonder  juvenile  crime 
is  on  the  increase."  Loss  of  manners  and  increase  of  juvenile 
crime  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  ugly  joltings  for  the  car  which 
is  carrying  Canadian  democracy  to  the  goal  of  perfect  order  and 
civilization.  On  its  way  to  perfect  equality,  too,  this  democracy 
shows  an  unworthy  taste  for  "  high-sounding  titles  of  office  and 
resplendent  regalia  ;  "  and  not  only  that,  but  it  is  "  a  lass  which 
loves  a  soldier."  "  The  reception  of  the  Canadian  volunteers  when 
they  returned  from  Fish  Creek,  Cut  Knife,  and  Batoche  eclipsed 
the  reception  of  the  British  army  when  it  returned  from  the  Alma 
and  Inkerman."  This  is  not  the  worst  thing  we  have  heard  of 
democracy.  When  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  goes  beyond  the  taste 
and  manners  of  his  friend  to  his  morality  in  the  great  relations  he 
is  not  less  candid.  The  beatified  soul  of  Joseph  de  Maistre  would 
be  rejoiced  to  read  this  from  a  believer  in  democracy.  "  The  mass 
of  the  people  in  whose  hands  power  has  now  passed  naturally 
think  less  of  great  questions,  political  or  economical,  than  of 
their  own  local  and  personal  interests ;  of  these  they  deem  a  local 
man  the  best  champion,  and  they  feel  that  they  can  correspond 
more  freely  about  them  with  him  than  with  a  stranger."  Men, 
says  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  elsewhere,  do  not  forget  the  parish  steeple. 
Again,  how  would  Maistre  rejoice  in  this  :  "  It  is  true  that  through 
the  extension  of  the  suffrage  the  world  has  passed  from  the  hands 
of  Turgot,  Pitt,  Peel,  and  Cavour,  into  those  of  a  multitude, 
ignorant  of  economical  questions,  swayed  by  blind  cupidity,  the 
easy  dupe  of  protectionist  sophistry ;  and  that  fiillacies  which  it 
was  hoped  had  been  for  ever  banished  have  thus  regained  their 
power."  Wherever  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  looks,  not  at  the  demo- 
cracy which  is  to  be  in  the  coming  era  of  perfect  civilization  and 
equality,  but  on  that  which  is,  what  he  sees  is  devotion  to  the 
parish  steeple,  the  preference  for  little  men,  the  hatred  of  intellec- 
tual superiority,  because  it  is  not  an  equality  in  commonplace 
and  greed,  the  subordination  of  national  interests  to  the  thirst  for 
"  better  terms  " — in  other  words,  for  grants  from  the  national 
treasury.  To  obtain  these  is  the  one  ruling  desire  of  all  con- 
stituencies ;  for  their  success  in  obtaining  that  are  representatives 
elected,  by  playing  on  the  longing  for  that  do  self-seeking  politi- 
cians keep  office.  Their  office  they  use  to  forward  the  private 
interests  of  manufacturers,  from  whose  pockets  came  the  funds 
which  pay  for  "  the  campaign."  All  this  does  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  see,  because  he  is  a  man  who  cannot  but  look  at  facts,  and, 
though  he  believes  in  democracy,  reports  them  because  he  is  au 
honest  man.    If  democracy  loves  him,  about  which  we  have  our 
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doubts,  then  indeed  it  must  love  the  honest  freedom  of  a  friend 
■with  a  love  passing  that  of  woman.  He  does,  indeed,  attribute 
these  evils  to  the  essentially  false  position  which  he  holds  has  been 
made  for  Canada  by  her  refusal  to  follow  her  manifest  destiny.  But, 
unfortunately,  when  he  looks  in  the  direction  of  that  natural  destiny 
he  also  sees  the  same  devotion  to  the  parish  steeple  or  pump,  the 
same  choice  of  little  men  to  rule,  the  same  impotence  of  the  demo- 
cracy as  against  the  small  cliques  of  self-seeking  protectionists  by 
whom  it  is  led  by  the  nose  as  easily  as  asses  are.  Can  anything  be 
more  damning  than  this  confession  of  a  democrat  ?  "  In  these 
•democracies,  where  everybody  from  his  cradle  is  thinking  of  votes, 
and  to  be  in  a  minority  is  perdition,  political  courage,  whether  in 
action  or  speech,  is  not  a  common  virtue."  The  possible  answer, 
that  political  courage  has  never  been  a  common  virtue,  will  not 
save  the  democrat ;  for  we  have  been  told  that  democracy  was  to 
raise  us,  and  not  at  the  best  to  leave  us  where  we  were. 

Much  might  be  said,  if  space  allowed,  of  the  historical  part  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  book.  There  is,  for  instance,  an  admirable 
passage  describing  the  first  settlement  of  Ontario  by  the  gallant, 
soldierly,  and  not  at  all  democratic  Colonel  Simcoe.  There  is  an 
excellent  ironical  passage  about  that  typical  Whig,  Lord  Durham, 
and  much  which  is  greatly  to  the  point  about  the  feeble  halting 
between  two  ways  which  has  been  the  bane  of  England's  colonial 
policy.  But  the  best,  the  most  instructive,  part  of  this  portion 
of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  book  is  that  which  deals  with  French 
Canada.  The  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  that  the  democracy  of 
this  district  has  used  its  freedom  to  set  up  the  power  of 
the  Church,  which,  being  unchecked,  has  revived  its  extreme 
mediaeval  claims.  In  other  words,  democracy  has  done  what  the 
benighted  monarchies  of  the  Old  World  were  accused  of  doing, 
and  be  it  observed  there  is  in  French  Canada  no  king,  no  nobility, 
no  body  of  free  burgesses  to  counterbalance  the  Church.  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith  sees  no  chance  of  the  destruction  of  this  intel- 
lectual tyranny,  except  in  the  disintegrating  influence  of  that 
surrounding  democracy  which  is  not  Koman  Catholic.  If  this 
wins,  of  course  it  will  bring  with  it  the  loss  of  respect  for 
authority  and  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  notes  in  other  parts  of  Canada.  The  deduction  is  ours,  but 
we  believe  it  to  be  fair.  It  is  a  dismal  alternative,  and  there  is  a 
profundity  of  thoughtful  pessimism  in  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  sure 
as  he  feels  of  the  future  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Bourinot's  Canadian  Studies,  with  which  we  have  but 
scant  space  to  deal,  is  frankly  an  incomparably  less  interesting 
book.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  not  a  good  one  of  its  kind,  but  that 
is  not  a  kind  which,  in  spite  of  much  and  respectable  authority  to 
the  contrary,  will  ever  be  refreshing  to  many  mortals.  Comparative 
politics,  when  they  consist  in  comparisons  of  the  mere  form  and  machi- 
nery of  one  state  with  those  of  another,  are  apt  to  assume  a  deadly 
resemblance  to  tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Aristotle  may  make 
the  comparison  the  vehicle  of  immortal  thought  and  literature,  but 
when  a  man  is  not  Aristotle,  the  piling  up  of  parallel  cases  will 
not  servo  him.  Now  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  with  any  disrespect 
of  Mr.  Bourinot  when  we  say  that  he  is  not  Aristotle.  So  very 
few  men  are.  Still  he  is  not  one  of  the  few.  His  book  consists  of 
three  papers.  The  first  is  on  "  The  English  Character  of  Canadian 
Institutions,"  and  is  loyally  founded  on  Bishop  Stubbs  and  Dr.  Free- 
man. It  is  an  awkward  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Green  is  to  be  found 
quoted  as  of  equal  authority  with  these  writers.  The  second  is  a 
"  Comparison  between  the  Political  Systems  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States."  The  third  is  on  "  Federal  Government  in  Switzerland 
compared  with  that  in  Canada."  These  latter  two  consist  of 
what  we  have  called  parallel  cases  and  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  The  reflections  interspersed  do  not  strike  us  as  show- 
ing much  force  of  thought.  W^e  take  an  instance  at  random. 
Under  the  head  of  "  The  Permanent  Tenure  of  the  Civil  Service  " 
we  find  it  written : — 

In  every  country  where  the  people  govern  througli  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  and  where  political  conflict  is  necessarily  carried  to  extremes 
in  all  important  crises  involving  the  faie  of  governments,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  in  existeuce  an  ftficient  and  permanent  or- 
g.anization  to  conduct  the  details  of  public  administration,  whatever  may 
be  the  fluctuations  of  party  controversy. 

ret  there  is,  as  Mr.  Bourinot  goes  on  to  say,  no  such  organization 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  people  govern  and  party  conflicts 
are  extreme.  So  the  absolute  necessity  is  not  necessary.  This  is 
what  Mr.  Carlyle  called  the  jingling  of  formulas. 


NOVELS.* 

IT  is  not  often  that  a  story  in  two  volumes  consists  so  empha- 
tically of  two  parts— one  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  other 
in  the  second — as  is  the  case  with  He  Fell  among  Thieves.  There 
is  also  so  much  difference  in  merit  between  the  two  as  to  suggest 

*  He  Fell  among  Thieves.  By  D.  Christie  Murray  and  Henry  Herman. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 
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&c.    London  :  Tarstow,  Denver,  &  Co.  1891. 
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The  Elixir;  and  other  Tales.  By  Gcorg  Ebers,  Author  of  "Margery" 
&c.  Translated  from  the  (ierman  by  Mrs.  Kdw.nd  Hamilton  Bell.  London  • 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.    1891.  '  I 

Lady  Delmar.  A  Novel.  By  Thomas  Terrell  and  T.  L.  White.  Loudon: 
Trischler  &  Co.    1891.  I 


a  probably  inaccurate  conjecture  that  one  of  the  joint-authors 
wrote  one  volume  and  the  other  the  other.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  a  difference  of  style  as  a  difference  of  interest 
in  the  story.  Both  volumes  are  brightly  and  easily  written  ;  but 
the  first  is  dull,  and  the  second  rather  amusing.  Harry  Wynne, 
who  fell  among  thieves,  behaved  in  the  most  provokingly  common- 
place and  imbecile  manner.  He  brought  the  innocence  of  the 
nursery  to  the  management  of  the  aff"airs  of  mature  life,  and  got 
into  hopeless  scrapes  accordingly.  Ultimately  he  put  the  obvious 
crown  on  his  course  of  fatuity  by  running  away ;  and  very  soon 
after  that  the  curtain  falls  upon  act  i.,  and  there  is  an  interval  of 
seven  years  before  the  beginning  of  act  ii.,  which  opens  with  the 
third  chapter  of  the  second  volume.  From  this  point  the  story 
is  moderately  original  and  decidedly  entertaining.  In  order  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  his  youthful  imbecility,  Wynne  has 
adopted  the  name  of  one  Ronald  Morton — a  course  which  acci- 
dental circumstances  rendered  unusually  easy.  In  that  capacity 
he  has  become  a  sort  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  blended  with  the 
Count  of  Monte-Cristo,  but  finds  by  degrees  that  the  Morton 
whose  name  he  has  made  illustrious  had  had  private  dealings 
with  a  select  but  extremely  undesirable  circle  of  persons  still 
flourishing  in  England.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  thieves  to 
whom  Harry  Wynne  owed  his  expatriation  and  supposed  decease. 
They  are  not  very  well-conceived  characters  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  probable,  but  they  are  amusing  enough  to  make  up 
for  that.  Gilead  Gilfoil  in  particular,  the  arch-villain  of  the  band, 
who  has  lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  and  lives  in  a  "  go-cart,"  is 
almost  farcically  transpontine ;  but  still  the  story  is  smartly  told 
and  interesting.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  Wynne's  relations, 
and  still  more  that  his  lady-love  (who  was  even  more  faithful 
than  Penelope,  because  she  was  not  married  to  him),  failed  to 
recognize  him  in  the  great  Asiatic  traveller  going  by  the  name  of 
Morton.  He  had  grown  a  beard,  it  is  true,  but  he  had  only  been 
away  seven  years,  and  a  beard  does  not  change  a  man's  voice 
beyond  recognition  by  any  one  that  knew  him  well.  It  is, 
perhaps,  still  more  odd  that  the  villains  accepted  him  as  their 
former  accomplice ;  but  if  they  had  not  there  would  have  been  no 
story  worth  reading.  It  is  singular  that  a  novelist  of  such  expe- 
rience as  Mr.  Christie  Murray  should  always  describe  a  lady  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  earl  and  the  widow  of  a  bishop  as  "  Lady 
McCorquodale  " ;  and  one  would  very  much  like  to  know  more  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  anhydrous  acid  which  Gilfoil 
squirted,  with  such  alarming  results,  out  of  a  syringe  disguised  as 
a  pencil-case. 

Friend  Perditus  is  also  a  novel  about  a  gentleman  who  re- 
turned to  civilized  life  with  a  name  not  originally  his  own  ;  but 
the  not  very  tremendous  scrapes  into  which  his  assumption  of  it 
brought  him  were  due  to  his  ignorance,  not  of  some  one  else's 
earlier  career,  but  of  his  own.  For  he  was  picked  ovit  of  the  sea 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  when  he  became 
conscious  had  entirely  forgotten  everything  he  had  ever  known — • 
how  to  see,  speak,  eat,  and  walk  included.  It  is  to  Miss 
Tennyson's  credit  that  she  implicitly  rejects  a  popular  supersti- 
tion that  grown-up  people  cannot  learn  new  subjects  so  quickly 
or  so  easily  as  children,  and  declares  her  hero's  second  education 
in  the  elementary  matters  enumerated  above  to  have  been  far 
more  rapidly  effective  than  that  of  the  most  precocious  infant. 
This  is  the  more  fortunate  because  to  take  the  other  view  would 
have  made  her  story  drag  terribly.  Whether  such  cases  of  abso- 
lute loss  of  memory  ever  really  occur  is  a  question  that  matters 
very  little  to  the  novel-  reader ;  but  it  is  certain  that  if  Mr. 
Perditus  and  his  friend  Dr.  Hall  had  really  wanted  to  find  out 
the  past  history  of  the  former,  they  could  have  done  so — at  any 
rate  to  the  point  of  discovering  who  he  was,  and  why  he  was 
there — long  before  the  time  when  the  fame  of  Perditus's  story, 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a  large  fortune  by  Stock 
Exchange  speculation,  attracted  to  him  persons  who  had  known 
him  in  his  previous  career.  They  knew  that  he  must  have 
been  on  board  of  some  one  of  three  or  four  ships  that  were 
lost  in  the  same  storm,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
and  they  knew  that  he  had  a  collection  of  diamonds  worth. 
40,000/.  sewn  up  in  a  belt  round  his  waist,  Diamonds  are  things 
that  can  be  traced,  especially  when  they  are  collected  in  that 
sort  of  fashion.  However,  it  seemed  to  Perditus  and  his  doctor 
simpler  to  sell  the  diamonds  quietly  and  carry  the  proceeds  to 
Capel  Court,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  course  of  action 
turned  out  well  for  both  of  them.  The  great  "  situation  "  of  the 
story  is  where  Perditus,  a  man  born  again  at  about  twenty-five, 
and  full  of  virtuous  dispositions,  is  persuaded  on  sufficiently 
plausible  grounds  that  in  the  forgotten  part  of  his  life  he  had 
committed  a  treacherous  robbery  and  broken  several  worthy 
hearts,  and  is,  in  short,  "all  unfit  to  share  the  pleasures  of  " 
matrimony  with  the  young  lady  of  his  affections,  who  is  also,  by 
a  strange  coincidence,  one  of  the  surviving  victims  of  his  for- 
gotten felony.  This  raises  a  pretty  problem  of  casuistry,  but  not 
a  new  one.  What  is  moral  responsibility,  assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  thing?  Can  there  be  identity  independently  of  memory? 
And  so  on.  Friend  Perditus  (this  is  the  name  the  hero  adopts 
for  want  of  knowledge  of  his  own)  was  not  a  casuist,  and  had, 
apparently,  little  or  no  taste  for  ethical  and  metaphysical  specu- 
lation ;  therefore,  he  does  not  discuss  these  questions,  nor  does 
the  author  of  his  being  :  but  any  one  who  cares  for  that  sort  of 
thing  might  find  his  story  a  convenient  text  for  disquisition.  It 
is  nicely  told,  and  will  serve  to  pass  a  couple  of  hours  decidedly 
better  than  the  average  novel. 

The  secret  which  was,  wholly  or  partly,  in  the  possession  of 
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Mr.  Timotby  Twill  was  so  extensive,  complicated,  and  irrelevant 
to  most  things,  that  we  really  have  not  been  able  to  make  out 
•^\hat  it  was.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether,  if  we 
tnew  it,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  communicate  it  to  possible 
readers  of  Mr.  Proctor's  story.  As  it  is,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  attempt  to  give  some  general  notion  of  the  style  and  contents 
of  the  romance.  Chapter  II.  begins  v^ith  two  horsemen.  They 
might,  no  doubt,  have  been  observed,  but  Mr.  Proctor  varies 
the  traditional  method  of  saying  so.  "  Had  we  been  sitting 
before  a  cheerful  fire  on  that  bitter  night,  with  the  features 
of  the  foremost  horseman  reflected  in  a  mirror,  we  should 
have  beheld  "  the  reflection  of  the  foremost  horseman's  features, 
and  might  have  discerned  among  other  things  that  his 
forehead  was  "  indicative  of  colour,  order,  and  size."  The  second 
horseman  had  a  voice  "  like  the  growl  of  a  bear  wishing  to  apprise 
the  apathetic  listener  of  some  diabolical  attack."  They  rode  be- 
neath a  steep  bank,  and  it  immediately  came  down  in  an 
avalanche,  and  the  horseman  with  a  forehead  was  mortally  in- 
j  ured.  The  one  who  growled  like  a  charitable  bear  procured 
assistance,  and  his  fellow  was  carried  home  to  die.  lie  called  for 
his  son,  and  said  to  him,  "  Bear  up,  Arthur,  and  when  I'm  gone 
remember  to  cultivate  a  kindly  disposition  towards  every  one." 
He  added  that  he  was  "  ready  to  step  into  the  ferry-boat  which 
will  safely  carry  me  across  the  stream.  It  will  be  manned,  I 
trust,  with  angels  of  light.  Some  will  eSect  the  passage  of  my 
spirit  from  this  corroding  frame  ;  others  will  welcome  me  on  the 
opposite  shore."  His  frame  then  corroded.  The  residue  of  the 
story  purports  to  be  written  partly  by  Arthur  and  partly  by  the 
author.  Timothy  Twill  was  the  name  assumed  by  a  gentleman 
of  independent  means,  who  elected  to  spend  most  of  his  life  in  the 
capacity  of  village  idiot,  because  his  sister  had  run  away  with  an 
unprincipled  baronet  who  left  her  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  streets 
long  before  the  beginning  of  the  story.  She  left  a  daughter 
named  Rose,  whom  Twill  (but  his  real  name  was  Knucklestone) 
adopted  and  brought  up.  She  loved  Richard,  a  young  squire, 
and  he  her,  and  all  might  have  gone  well,  but  Knucklestone- 
Twill  objected,  and  Richard  married  somebody  else,  and  Rose 
died  of  consumption.  Knucklestone-Twill  went  with  a  brother 
of  his — who  turned  up  from  nowhere  in  particular,  and  was 
usually  spoken  of  by  his  friends  as  "  the  bachelor  " — to  look  at 
her  grave,  and  they  found  some  flowers  upon  it.  "  One  night, 
you  remember,"  said  Knucklestone-Twill  to  Knucklestone,  "  we 
discovered  a  pot  of  mignonette  buried  in  newly-gathered  moss, 
and  on  another  occasion  a  variegated  geranium  in  full  bloom 
stood  there  at  the  head."  "When  Knucklestone-Twill  travelled 
he  "most  always"  (this  is  a  locution  to  which  Mr.  Proctor  is 
exceedingly  addicted)  walked,  and  when  doing  so  was  in  the 
habit  of  "  casting  his  eyes  aside  to  pass  remarks  upon  the 
scanty  vegetation  around."  He  could  also  play  the  fiddle. 
The  wicked  baronet  who  was  Rose's  putative  father  had  had 
a  sister,  concerning  whom  Richard  informed  Rose  that,  "  when 
she  was  alive  she  always  reminded  one  of  a  cat  on  hot 
bricks;  and  this  was  caused  by  an  over-abundance  of  wealth." 
Knucklestone-Twill  had  a  mysterious  document  of  which  a 
facsimile  is  given.  It  had  thumb-marks  upon  it,  and  we 
cannot  make  out  what  it  had  to  do  with  the  story,  but  we 
think  it  was  somehow  connected  with  a  child's  caul,  or  alleged 
caul.  But  that  was  never  found.  There  had  been  a  man  named 
Trowler,  who  had  been  found  drowned  in  a  "  ducking-pond,"  and 
the  coroner's  jury  brought  it  in  death  by  misadventure,  but 
Knucklestone-Twill  doubted  whether  they  were  right.  One  day 
Richard  and  his  brother  took  a  comic  aunt  for  a  row  on  a  tidal 
lake,  and  the  boat  leaked  and  foundered.  They  scrambled  out, 
some  of  them  very  wet.  "  '  Look  !  here's  Bill  Trowler's  missing- 
boot  ! '  cried  Vernon,  fishing  it  out  with  his  scull."  Ultimately  it 
was  considered  that  Bill  Trowler  had  been  murdered,  for  having 
been  an  attendant  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  where  they  kept  the  mad 
wife  of  a  villauous  nephew  of  the  wicked  baronet.  She  was  a 
troublesome  person,  and  frequently  broke  out,  and  scoured  the 
country  on  a  horse.  Once  she  horsewhipped  Mr.  Knucklestone 
("  the  bachelor  ")  for  locking  his  garden  gate.  When  all  these 
things  were  made  clear  it  was  obvious  that  the  baronet's  nephew 
could  not  marry  the  heroine,  so  he  went  to  Turkey,  and  became 
"a  favourite  with  the  Sultan."  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Knucklestone-Twill's  secret  was  a  great  deal  for  one  man  to  carry. 
It  is  described  at  gigantic  length,  and  in  "  deedily "  (another 
word  of  Mr.  I'roctor's)  odd  English. 

"Why  is  an  American  lady  who  has  inherited  a  fortune  after 
some  years  of  undistinguished  marriage  like  an  omnibus  ?  The 
question  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that  such  a  lady  and  such  a 
vehicle  are  dowered  by  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Anglo- 
Maniacs  with  the  epithet  "trig."  The  lady  was  also  "alert, 
stylish,  conscious  of  a  becoming  hat,  and  sustained  by  stays  that 
took  ten  years  from  her  age."  Of  the  omnibus  we  know  nothing, 
except  that  it  was  trig,  and  that  Jencks  and  others  "took  posses- 
sion of "  it,  presumably  as  passengers,  "  knee  to  knee.''  Jencks 
was  a  man  of  science,  from  O.xford  College,  and  rather  a  lout. 
He  had  never  loved  before,  but  he  loved  Miss  Floyd-Curtis, 
whose  mother  was  trig.  She  loved  him  back,  and  but  for  an 
intercepted  communication  they  might  have  been  united.  As 
it  was.  Miss  Floyd-Curtis  married  a  worthy  but  dull  British 
Earl.  Altogether,  The  Anglo-Maniacs  seems  to  have  had 
very  little  reason  for  coming  into  existence,  if  it  were  not  as  a 
respectful  and  rather  close  copy  of  a  short  story  written  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  entitled  An  Intcrnaiional 
Episode.    The  Americans  in  the  book  may  seem  to  Americans  to 


be  Anglo-maniacs,  but  to  the  British  critic  they  seem  uncommonly 
like  other  Americans.  So,  for  that  matter,  does  the  Dowager- 
Countess  of  Melrose,  mother  of  the  aforesaid  Earl.  This  lady- 
wrote  a  letter  from  America  to  her  son  at  home,  advising  him  tO' 
come  out  and  consider  the  advisability  of  marrying  the  wealthy 
Miss  Floyd-Curtis,  and  it  seems  to  be  designed  to  show  how 
thoroughly  English  she  was.  It  concludes  thus : — "  I  am  very 
much  disappointed,  on  the  whole,  at  the  want  of  local  color. 
But  it  is  cheaper  living  than  I  thought.  They  invite  you  all  the 
time."    Which  is  quite  English,  you  know. 

Mrs.  Bell  has  translated  from  German  into  American  three 
stories  by  Dr.  Ebers,  The  Elixir,  The  Grcylock,  and  The  Nuts.  The 
translation  makes  a  good  deal  of  use  of  a  hideous  and  pleonastic 
word  "  onto."  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  it  is  not  American,  but  if  it 
is  so  much  the  worse  for  American.  The  first  two  stories  are 
supernatural,  the  second  more  and  the  first  less,  and  the  third 
religious  and  allegorical.  The  first  is  dull  and  the  second  pretty, 
and  rather  interesting.  The  Nuts  is  blasphemous,  -without  being 
pathetic.  It  describes  how  a  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  cer- 
tain woman  -was  to  be  released  from  hell.  She  had  never  done 
anything  good  except  make  a  present  of  a  few  nuts  to  a  beggar 
child,  because  its  face  reminded  her  of  somebody.  This  was  held 
not  to  be  enough,  but  on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  one  of  the 
nuts  was  planted,  and  became  a  tree,  and  was  of  use  in  various 
ways.  Among-  other  things  its  leaves  were  sometimes  mixed  with 
tobacco  leaves,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulent  adulte- 
ration. So  the  sinful  lady  was  let  out  of  hell.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  moral  story,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  to  be  commended, 
partly  because  the  comic  introduction  into  story-books  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  St.  Peter  is  in  bad  taste,  and  partly  because  it  is  ofi'en- 
sive  to  make  an  angel  talk  about  the  "  side-walk." 

Ladg  Delmar  is  a  tremendous  novel,  very  long,  and  all  about 
Social  Democrats.  If  it  were  intended  as  a  satire  upon  those 
absurd  persons,  it  might  pass,  though  it  would  not  be  worth 
reading,  but  it  is  obviously  -written  in  good  faith.  Alman 
Strange  discovered  two  thieves  perisecuting  an  orphan  girl.  He 
remonstrated,  and  they  ofiered  to  sell  her.  He  was  surprised  at 
the  ofter,  but  closed  with  it,  and  paid  up.  Then  it  struck  him 
that  "  this  was  blood-money,"  at  which  idea  "  the  spirit  of  the 
true-born  Radical  that  he  was,  was  roused,  and" — what  does  the 
reader  think  ? — "he  bit  his  lip."  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  such 
true-born  Radicals  as  Messrs.  Terrell  and  White  appear  to  be 
that  they  should  have  so  accurate  an  idea  of  the  terrible  nature 
of  a  Radical's  "  spirit "  when  it  is  roused.  Alman  Strange  carried 
oft"  his  purchase  and  adopted  her,  and  tbey  lived  with  an  old 
Nihilist  who  could  manufacture  real  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds, 
&c  ,  at  a  nominal  price,  and  an  old  Frenchwoman  of  Republican 
tastes  who  acted  chaperon  to  the  whole  party.  One  Lord  Delmar,. 
a  Liberal  candidate,  came  canvassing  in  those  parts,  and  saw  and 
loved  Jess,  the  Socialist's  ward.  So  she  went  off  with  him,  and  he- 
married  her  by  mistake,  from  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
marriage  laws  of  Scotland — at  least  so  say  the  authors,  though  we 
should  by  no  means  recommend  any  one  to  rely  upon  their  opinion 
—  and  the  Nihilist  shot  him,  and  afterwards  died,  upon  receipt  off 
news  that  some  of  his  fellow-conspirators  had  revealed  to  th£ 
Government  of  Russia  a  very  fine  and  large  plot  -vshich  he  had 
proposed  to  carry  out  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  jewel-manufactory, 
and  which  he  had  been  simple  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Govern- 
ment knew  nothing  about.  So  Alman  Strange  inherited  his 
savings,  which  amounted  to  two  million  pounds  (and  we  hope 
he  paid  200,000/.  Probate  or  Succession-duty),  and  "  applied  him- 
self to  the  regeneration  of  humanity  on  a  colossal  scale."  But 
he  seems,  very  sensibly,  to  have  left  oft'  preaching  "  Social 
Democracy,"  "  nationalization  of  the  laud,"  and  such-like  dreams 
of  the  impecunious.  As  for  the  widow  Delmar,  she  turned  out  to 
be  not  only  the  genuine  widow,  but  also  the  long-lost  first 
cousin  of  her  murdered  husband,  and  entitled  on  both  accounts 
to  all  the  wealth  of  his  family.  So  she  made  a  very  suitable 
wile  for  the  ex-Socialist,  who  doubtless  obtained  a  resuscitation 
of  the  earldom  for  his  son  if  any.  Lady  Delmar  is  written  in  a 
pompous  and  tiresome  style,  and  is  a  very  dull  and  a  very  long 
story. 


THREE  AFRICAN  BOOKS.* 

THE  t-ff'o  volumes  of  the  English  translation  of  Major  Casati's 
account  of  his  ten  years'  sojourn  on  the  Upper  Nile  are  very 
large,  very  heavy  to  hold,  very  plentifully,  though  rather  smudgily, 
illustrated,  both  in  colours  and  in  black-and-white,  very  well 
stocked  with  scientific  tables  and  maps,  and  very  necessary  to  be 
studied  by  whosoever  will  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  about 
the  immediate  past  and  the  probable  future  of  regions  which 
either  are,  or  at  some  near  time  ought  to  be,  English  soil. 
When  we  have  said  this,  and  have  added  that  their  author 
appears  to  be  a  sensible  soldier,  an  enthusiastic  man  of  science, 
an  extremely  kind-hearted  person,  and  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
destitute  of  the  egotism  and  self-display  which  are  the  be- 
setting sins  of  modern  men  in  general,  and  perhaps  of  modern 

*  Ten.  Years  in  Equatoria.  By  M.ijor  CaSiiti.  2  vols.  London : 
Warne  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Oilier  Side  of  the  Emin  E.ipedilion.  Hy  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne. 
London  :  Cliatto  &  Windus.  i8gi. 

Adventures  in  yi/as  a-Lund.  By  Jlontcitli  Follici  ingb.nm.  London : 
Sampson  Low.  1891. 
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men  of  science  and  travellers  in  particular,  we  have,  we  think, 
been  handsome  in  eulogy,  and  we  have  not  said  a  word  which 
is  not  well  deserved.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  say  that 
what  may  be  called  the  engineering  of  the  book  is  very  bad. 
It  might  with  no  great  difficulty  and  very  great  advantage 
have  been  compressed  into  a  third  of  the  size,  especially  if 
in  the  process  the  personal  adventures  (which,  except  when 
the  Major  was  in  Unyoro  and  during  the  revolt,  were  of  no  great 
importance),  the  political  history  which  gives  the  book  its  chief 
present  interest,  and  the  scientific  details  had  been  kept  as  much 
apart  from  each  other  and  together  in  themselves  as  possible. 
As  it  is,  they  are  all  muddled  up,  and  we  have  even  long  blocks 
and  summaries  of  history  dealing  with  subjects — such  as  the 
Hicks  expedition,  the  fall  of  Khartoum,  and  the  like — of  which 
the  author  knew  nothing  personally,  and  as  to  which,  conse- 
quently, his  testimony  is  not  evidence,  though  as  the  utterance 
of  a  skilled  soldier  it  is  not  uninteresting. 

With  regard  to  the  mutiny  in  Equatoria  and  the  "relief," 
Major  Casati  has  some  new  things  to  tell  us,  or  rather  he  has  a 
new  and  by  no  means  unimportant  light  to  throw  on  the  old  things. 
There  is  a  not  inconsiderable  dispute  between  him  and  Mr.  Jephson 
both  as  to  the  causes  and  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  final  mutiny. 
Mr.  Jephson,  on  the  whole,  represents  it  as  due  to  Emin's  fatal 
lenity;  Major  Casati,  while  not  denying  that  things  began  in  this 
way,  holds  that  at  the  time  they  had  gone  too  far  to  be  cured  by 
harsh  measures  without  independent  strength  to  enforce  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Jephson  himself  was  somewhat  to  blame  in  egging 
Emin  on  to  deal  severely  with  the  mutineers.  Further,  he  seems 
to  think  Mr.  Jephson  mistaken  in  representing  himself  as  a  prisoner. 
The  rebels,  according  to  him,  did  subject  Emin  and  some  others 
to  that  indignity,  but  not  the  English  representative.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Major  finds  fault  with  Emin  here  and  admits  the  general 
charges  of  vacillation  as  opposed  to  this  particular  charge  (by  no 
means,  as  a  moment's  thought  will  show,  inconsistent  with  them) 
of  haste  and  harshness,  he  entirely  supports  the  view  of  the  actual 
relief  which  was  gathered  by  independent  critics  from  Mr. 
Stanley's  and  Mr.  Jephson 's  own  books.  He  shows  that  on  at 
least  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at  Lake  Albert  it  was  much 
more  in  a  state  to  be  relieved  than  to  relieve,  in  one  which  could 
not  but  awaken  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  garrison 
of  Equatoria.  He  establishes  beyond  doubt,  we  think,  what  was 
before  rather  inferred  than  known — that  Mr.  Stanley  indulged  his 
usual  and  more  than  usual  brusquerie  and  want  of  consideration 
towards  Emin,  a  person  actually  of  higher  rank  than  himself,  and 
in  no  way  subject  to  his  orders.  And,  lastly,  though  we  can  quite 
sympathize  here  with  Mr.  Stanley,  he  gives  the  other  side  of  that 
story  of  dilatoriness  and  impediments  on  the  part  of  the  relieved 
which  Mr.  Stanley  has  told  with  graphic  skill.  It  is  a  great  bore, 
no  doubt,  to  have  to  wait  while  a  mixed  multitude  is  collected, 
and  a  still  greater  to  have  to  carry  their  beds  and  basins,  and  so 
forth.  But,  after  all,  the  Relief  Expedition  was  either  a  relief 
expedition  or  not.  If  it  was  not,  it  is  not  clear  what  business  its 
leader  had  to  put  pressure  on  Emin  or  Emin's  followers  at  all. 
If  it  was,  it  had  to  bear  the  penalties  of  relieving.  The  old 
argument  of  St.  Peter  to  Ananias  comes  in  with  terrible  force. 
It  was  within  the  power  of  the  Expedition  not  to  "  expede  "  ; 
but  it  bad  no  business  to  relieve  and  grumble  too  ;  and,  though 
we  could  pretty  well  understand  before,  we  can  still  better 
understand  now  the  events  of  Bagamoyo,  and  the  very  scant 
gratitude  of  Emin  to  the  somewhat  Pumblechookian  "  rescuer  " 
who  dragged  him  away  against  his  will  and  rated  him  during  the 
dragging. 

In  the  second  book  on  our  list  the  case  against  that  rescuer 
has  been  put  by  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  with  great  care  and  very  con- 
siderable power.  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  writes,  we  believe,  as  the 
mouthpiece  or  pen-hand  of  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society — 
an  institution  for  which  we  have  not  much  love,  which  has 
talked  and  written  a  vast  amount  of  nonsense,  and  which  has 
done  not  a  little  positive  mischief.  Further,  our  point  of  view 
in  regard  to  this  expedition  is  not  the  Society's  or  Mr.  Fox- 
Bourne's.  Whether  the  end  does  or  does  not  justify  the  means 
beforehand  in  politics,  it  is  undeniable  by  any  sane  political 
student  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  acts,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  a  palliation  of  mistakes  or  misconduct  in  regard  to  the 
means.  And  to  us,  at  any  rate,  the  establishment  beyond  cavil 
of  by  far  the  larger  part  of  equatorial  East  Africa  as"  a  British 
"  sphere,"  an  establishment  which  was  at  least  in  part  due  to 
Mr.  Stanley's  expedition,  entitles  the  doers,  whatever  their  mistakes, 
to  something  like  a  pardon  for  any  mistakes  which  might  even 
colourably  he  represented  as  conducing  to  the  result.  People  may 
shriek  at  this  as  immoral  or  not,  as  they  like  ;  but  we  do  not  care. 
In  another  point  made  by  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  and  others— that  the 
relief,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  was  little  more  than  a  blind 
for  other  designs,  commercial,  political,  or  what  not — we  are  a 
little  more  with  him,  but  still  not  wholly.  After  all,  in  whatever 
fashion  Emin  was  brought  away,  he  had  the  choice  of  coming  or 
staying  with  the  ammunition,  &.C.,  brought  him.  Even  Mr.  Fox- 
Bourne  admits  that  the  alternative  proposals,  odd  as  they  were  in 
a  way,  of  transferring  himself,  and  more  or  less  of  his  province, 
to  the  Congo  State,  and  of  establishing  himself  as  a  ccmduttiere  of 
the  East  Africa  Company  in  Uganda,  were  not  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  plan.  Further  (as  we  always  go 
out  of  the  way  to  be  rigidly  just,  but  a  little  generous,  too,  to  Mr. 
Stanley),  we  may  observe  that  it  seems  slightly  ungenerous,  and 
decidedly  unjust,  to  reproach  him,  as  Mr.  Fo.\-I?ourne  frequently 
does,  with  failure  to  carry  out  his  announced  plan.    That  you  caii 


only  deserve,  not  command,  success  is  a  proposition  which  has 
been  for  some  time  familiar  to  the  copy-books  :  and  to  demand  of 
a  Central  African  traveller  with  a  huge  caravan  to  force  through 
half  unknown  and  wholly  savage  countries  the  punctuality  of  a 
bagman  with  a  Gladstone  bag  and  a  case  of  samples,  who 
arranges  to  be  at  Bristol  to-morrow,  Exeter  next  day,  and  South 
Wales  within  the  week,  appears  to  us  pure  and  sheer  unreason. 

But  Mr.  Stanley  might  be  acquitted,  on  the  whole,  of  this  part 
of  the  indictment,  and  yet  have  a  terrible  account  to  answer  still ; 
and  it  is  this  account  which  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  has  demanded  of 
him.  Few  people  have,  we  think,  acquainted  themselves  with' 
the  facts  from  the  beginning  more  patiently  and  more  thoroughly 
than  we  have,  and  we  must  say  that  we  can,  in  this  part  of  the 
matter,  discover  hardly  a  flaw  in  the  prosecutor's  statements.  It 
is  the  fact  that  the  selection  of  the  Congo  route  was  the  original 
cause  of  all  the  evils — the  fact  that  the  agreement  with  Tippoo 
Tib  was  jjessimi  exempli,  and  of  a  result  almost  worse  than  the 
example  and  easily  to  be  foreseen.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Yambuya  camp  with  enormous  impediments,  scanty 
resources,  and  no  prospect  but  tlie  altogether  doubtful  return  of 
Mr.  Stanley  himself,  and  the  almost  as  doubtful  adherence  of 
Tippoo  to  his  engagements,  positively  invited  disaster ;  and  that 
the  plunge  through  the  forest,  though  a  very  pretty  bit  of 
exploration,  was  the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  of  carrying  a 
heavily-laden  caravan  to  a  given  destination.  No  impartial 
authority,  we  believe,  has  ever  read  the  too  fiimous  instructions 
to  Major  Barttelot  without  seeing  that  they  almost  insured" 
collapse,  while  cleverly  leaving  loop-holes  for  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  expedition  to  say  "  I  did  not  do  it."  No  such 
authority  has  ever  denied  that  from  first  to  last  the  entire 
expedition,  when  under  Mr.  Stanley's  immediate  orders,  was 
carried  on  with  the  completest  indifference  to  the  lives  and  rights 
of  the  natives,  and  by  the  same  system  of  alternate  provocation 
and  punishment  which  earned  Mr.  Stanley  an  evil  name  on  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  years  ago. 

Mr.  Fox-Bourne  deals  less,  but  deals  ruthlessly,  and  on  the 
whole  justly,  with  yet  a  third  class  of  mistakes  which  may  be  said 
to  be  even  more  purely  personal  to  Mr.  Stanley.  He  submits  in 
damning  quotation  the  evidence  which  exists  of  Mr.  Stanley's  in- 
sufferable fashion  of  treating  his  oflicers  even  in  the  very- 
beginning  of  the  expedition  ;  he  points  out  in  passing  the  stingy 
and  selfish  allotment  of  comforts,  and  not  only  comforts,  to  the 
Rearguard.  He  shows,  as  we  and  others  have  shown  before,  that 
the  charge  of  failure  to  carry  out  Mr.  Stanley's  instructions,  is  not 
only  ungenerous  but  glaringly  and  impudently  false.  He  dwells, 
in  passing,  on  the  charges  made  against  Major  Barttelot  and  Mr. 
Jameson,  and  shows  (from  a  protector  of  the  "  aborigin  ")  unex- 
pected good  sense  in  vindicating  them  from  the  cruel  gossip 
which  was  so  greedily  caught  up  by  their  commander.  And  he 
dwells  at  even  greater  length,  as  his  special  purpose  called  for, 
on  the  hectoring  and  bullying  fashion  in  which  Mr.  Stanley 
treated  the  Pasha  when  lie  had  got  to  him,  and  on  the  enormous 
loss  with  which  the  actual  transport  was  carried  out  (barely  half 
of  the  refugees  were  actually  carried  down  to  Zanzibar).  We 
know,  indeed,  from  Major  Casati  that  Mr.  Stanley,  for  once  com- 
bining policy  and  propriety  of  conduct,  always  left  it  to  Emin  to 
determine  whether  any  of  his  people  were  to  be  left  "  in  a  safe 
place  " — less  euphemistically,  abandoned.  But  Emin  of  course 
found  himself  powerless  to  object,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  been, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  at  any  rate,  in  a  permanent 
state  of  sulks. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Stanley,  who  is  so  much  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light,  will  make  no  regular  answer  to  this  heavy 
and  well-directed  onslaught.  It  is  improbable  that  he  can  get 
at  any  tittle-tattle  about  Mr.  Fox-Bourne  having  eaten  a  girl  or 
struck  a  woman.  But  we  can  recommend  the  book  to  all  who 
may  ever  be  in  danger  of  seeing  in  Mr.  Stanley  anything  more 
than  an  able,  determined,  and  exceedingly  unscrupulous  person 
who,  not  altogether  of  his  own  will,  was  the  instrument  of  doing 
a  good  stroke  of  work  for  England,  but  who  did  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  an  almost  indrlible  stain  on  the  work. 

]jy  far  the  pleasantest  book  of  the  three  for  an  Englishman  to 
read  is  the  third.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  adventurous  resistance 
to  the  Arab  and  "  Ruga-Ruga  "  slave  raiders  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Nyassa  which,  begun  by  the  author  and  the  late  Mr.  Bain, 
and  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Lugard,  seemed  at 
one  time  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the  African  Lake  Com- 
pany's authority,  but  turned  out  a  very  important  argument  for 
securing  the  country  to  England  in  the  negotiations  with  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Fotheringham  tells  a  plain  tale,  and  neither  exagge- 
rates his  deeds  nor  talks  about  and  about  them.  The  warfare  in 
which  he  was  engaged  was,  as  Captain  Dugald  Dalgetty  graciously 
remarked  of  his  friend  Ronald  McEagh's  exploit  at  Ardvoirlich, 
a  "  pretty  irregular  Scythian  fashion  of  warfare,"  and  the  ex- 
treme purist  may  find  fault  with  him  for  ever  engaging  in  it.  The 
Arabs,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to  have  originally  wished  to  meddle 
with  the  white  men  at  all ;  and  it  was  chiefly  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  that  they  had  to  be  fought  with.  When  they  were,  the 
stronghold  of  Karonga  was  held  against  them,  evacuated,  and 
recovered,  in  a  delightful  medifeval  fashion,  and  they  themselves 
were  taught  a  severe  lesson.  But  their  conduct  to  the  natives 
was  abominable,  and  Mr.  Fotheringham,  in  resisting  it,  was  doing 
just  what  Mr.  Deane  did  less  successfully  at  Stanley  Falls,  to  the 
great  wrath  of  the  eponymous  hero  of  those  cataracts.  We  like 
Mr.  Fotheringham's  notion  of  doing  things  marvellous  well.  For 
instance,  before  the  actual  war  broke  out,  he  was  once,  wheni 
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travelling  with  some  following,  molested  by  a  sort  of  Arab  free 
lance,  who,  wheu  the  ti-avellers  had  camped  outside  a  deserted 
village,  occupied  (he  village  itself  before  night.  Civilly  requested 
to  take  his  respected  presence  off,  he  refused  insolently.  Mr. 
Fotheringham  expended  no  cartridge  and  washed  no  spear ;  but 
very  quietly  .sent  men  to  lire  all  the  gates  of  the  village  at  once, 
W'hereat  the  brigand.^  naturally  "  scooted."  Again,  in  a  peaceful 
conference  with  the  Arabs,  where  everybody  was  supposed  to 
come  unarmed,  one  orator,  displacing  his  sash  in  the  heat  of 
argument,  .showed  the  butt  of  a  revolver.  Mr.  Fotheringham 
took  no  notice,  made  no  protest  nor  any  fuss ;  but  with  some 
polite  pretext  for  entering  his  own  tent,  promptly  stowed  his  own 
six-sliooter  in  a  convenient  pocket,  returned,  and  vanquished  the 
Arab  oratorically.  This  is  the  kind,  "  clear  and  cool,"  like  Mr. 
Kingsley's  river,  that  does  it. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH  OF  DICKENS.* 

ON  Mr.  Dickens's  lamented  death,  when  the  various  literary 
trutlle-hunter.s,  grub  or  larvte  gatherers,  and  various  remi- 
niscents  were  .snithug  at  the  roots  of  the  trees,  a  cynic  somewhat 
coarsely  remarked  that  "  there  was  meat  on  him  still !  "  After 
some  twenty  year,'*,  we  find  the  "  literary  "  knackers  still  at  their 
work.  The  taste  for  these  "  odds  and  ends,"  and  snippets  even, 
relating  to  men  of  the  stamp  of  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens  is  increasing,  has  increased,  but  might  profitably  be 
diminished.  Its  lat(!st  development  is  what  is  oddly  styled  "  topo- 
graphical biography  " ;  one  ingenious  person  has  hit  on  the  idea 
of  collecting  portraits  of  celebrities  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives — such  as  the  smiling  infant,  the  blooming  young  man,  set 
beside  the  decrepit  veteran,  sans  teeth,  &c. — a  disagreeable,  and 
even  painful,  reminder  for  the  subject.  We  may  look  forward  to 
"  TheGarments  of  (ireat  Men,"  "  Literary  Men's  Pipes,"  and  such 
miscellanies  ;  as  it  is,  we  are  led  along  tenderly  "  In  the  Foot- 
steps of  So-and-so,"  or  "Through  Kent  with  Jones,"  or,  it  may  be, 
to  "  The  Haunts  and  Homes  of  Dixon."  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
Jubb,  the  '"'timeful  Jubb,''  of  Little  Pedlington,  traced  the  career 
of  his  fellow  townsman,  liummins,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Langton,  the  ar.thor  of  the  well-meant  collection  before  us, 
has  entered  on  his  task  with  an  amiable,  painstaking  enthusiasm 
that  wins  respect,  albeit  his  style  and  veneration  for  discovered 
trifles  might  be  that  of  some  descriptive  writer  on  Mr.  Potts's 
journal  at  Eatan.swill.  One  must  surely  admire  an  ardour  that 
can  prompt  "  an  exhaustive  search  in  the  rate-books."  There 
is,  also,  a  feeling  reference  to  the  vanished  hand  of  the  artist 
of  his  book,  one  "  Mr.  Hull,  of  Manchester  and  Rydal."  "  I 
must  come  here  again  next  summer,"  after  his  visit  to  Gad's 
Hill,  *'  he  quietly  remarked  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  for  him.  Be- 
fore next  summer  came  round,  he  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  quiet 
churchyard  cf  Gi'assmere."  Our  author  has  also  introduced  a 
novelty  in  his  method  of  using  the  very  familiar  note  of  admira- 
tion, which  he  distriliutes  profusely  "  all  over  the  place,"  as  it 
•were,  without  regard  to  significance.  The  most  neutral  state- 
ment is  thus  made  to  excite  astonishment  or  wonder.  An  intro- 
duction is  "in  Dickens's  best  manner!" — astonishment!  "It 
was  at  one  time  his  playing-field,  too  ! " — more  surprise.  The 
theatre  is  now  "  turned  into  a  Conservative  Club !  " — but  this 
may  be  a  .sly  political  hit ;  while  one  place  is  described  as  "  little 
changed  within  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years !  "  So  simple  a  thing 
as  that  "  one  folio  of  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  chapter  is 
missing  "  is  held  up  as  a  fresh  wonder.  The  author  also  plays 
odd  pranks  with  his  italics  ;  as,  "  So  thoroughly  to  the  very  last 
did  he  throw  kimseif  into  his  characters  and  identify  himself  with 
his  characters."  This  is  oddly  proved — "  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able "' — by  a  letter  of  Dickens's,  in  which  there  was  "  no  blotting, 
but  it  went  straight  on,"  &c.  But  we  relish  this  specimen  the 
most.  Ordnance  Terrace,  Chatham,  it  seems,  is  described  by 
Dickens  as  Gordon  Place; — "Gordon  Place,  it  may  be  noted  as 
a  curious  coincidence,  is  a  short  street  out  of  Tavistock  Square !  " 
Mr.  Langton  is,  indeed,  as  greatly  impressed  by  striking  or 
curious"  coincidences  as  was  Mr.  Magnus  in  PickivicJi;  such  as 
there  being  no  less  than  three  persons  named  Christopher  in 
Dickens's  works.  There  is  something  bewildering  in  being  thus 
called  upon  for  amazement  at  so  simple  a  statement  as  that  a 
certain  cricketer  in  PickivicJc  was  "  the  friend  of  Dickens  when  a 
boy  at  Ordnance  Terrace,  Chatham !  "  or  that  Mr.  Thomas  Weller 
kept  the  inn  of  the  "  Granby  Head  ! !  " 

Some  of  the  details  relating  to  Dickens's  school-days  and 
childhood  are  interesting.  Witness  the  card  preserved  by  the 
Tribe  family — atruly  Dickensian  name — "Master and  Miss  Dickens 
will  be  jdeased  to  have  the  company  of  Master  and  Miss  Tribe  "; 
though  why  "  date,  &c."  P  As  Serjeant  Buzfuz  would  exclaim, 
"  there  is  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  suspicious."  The 
author  has  also  discovered  verses,  fragments  of  a  burlesque,  &c. 
These  things  fill  the  rhijfonnipr''s  basket.  Still,  this  style  of  col- 
lection is  in  obedience  to  "  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  time," 
and  nowadays  seems  all  but  compulsory.  Mr.  Langton  shows 
clearly  Dicken.s's  sy.stem  of  introducing  not  only  the  persons  that 
he  knew,  but  often  their  very  names — when  they  were  of  a  quaint 
sort — and  but  slightly  altered.  This  was,  no  doubt,  to  kindle 
his  fancy ;  a  name,  as  the  practised  novelist  knows,  often  brings 
inspiration.    Mr.  Langton  is  rich  in  traditions  concerning  the 

*  The  C/iild/wnd  and  Youtli  of  Cliarles  Dickens.    By  Robert  Langton, 
F.R.Hist.Soc.   LoncJon  :  Hntchinson  &  Co.  1891. 


Wellers.  "Mr.  Gibson,  who  married  Mary  Weller,  purchased  Mr. 
John  Dickens's  parlour  chairs  on  his"  leaving  Chatham  for 
London."  The  favourite,  ever-popular  Weller  was,  it  seems, 
suggested  by  a  faithful  old  servant  of  the  family,  Mary  Weller, 
"  now  Mrs.  Gibson,"  who  can  recall  the  boy  reciting  "  The  Voice 
of  the  Sluggard,"  and  also  by  one  Thomas  Weller,  who  kept  the 
"  Granby  "  at  Chatham.  A  very  singular — and  this  time  really 
curious — coincidence  is  that  a  member  of  the  family  should 
have  married  a  Miss  Weller  !  !  (we  may  here  supply  two,  at  the 
least,  of  Mr.  Langton's  admiring  notes).  It  must' be  said,  how- 
ever, that  Dickens's  nearest  relations  look  on  the  faithful  re- 
tainer as  a  rather  apocryphal  personage,  and  a  well-known  artist 
has  assured  us  that  Dickens  himself  told  him  that  he  took  the 
name  from  a  Chatham  shopkeeper.  ]Mr.  Langton  insists  that 
Dr.  Slammer  was  drawn  from  one  of  the  Lamerts,  relations  by 
marriage,  adding  oddly  that  the  surgeon's  "  kindly  manner  "  is 
still  recollected.  Now  "  kindliness  "  was  hardly  "  a  note  "  of 
the  peppery  surgeon.  Other  origins  have  been  named,  witness  a 
certain  Piper.  Indeed,  most  of  the  characters  in  Pickwick  have 
been  drawn  from  life.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  the  number  of 
persons  now  living  who  appear  to  have  been  at  school  with 
Dickens,  or  to  remember  him  as  a  boy.  Yet  this  was  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  (!  !  !)  Mr.  Thomas,  still  happily  living,  who 
was  with  Dickens  at  the  Wellington  Home  Academy,  has  such 
vivid  recollections  that  he  can  supply  an  exact  plan  or  diagram 
of  the  school,  with  the  benches,  and  the  very  places  where  the 
masters  and  the  scholars  sat.  "The  boys  sat  on  each  side  of  the 
desks,  which  were  continuous,  but  most  of  them  had  locked-up 
portions  to  themselves." 

It  is  at  least  jileasant  to  find  that  so  many  traditions  of  the 
genial  novelist  are  preserved  and  cherished  in  those  engaging  old 
towns,  Rochester  and  Chatham,  and  again,  we  repeat,  we  have 
due  .sympathy  with  Mr.  Langton  in  his  diligent  labours.  In 
various  places  our  author  is  rather  severe  on  Mr.  John  Forster — 
with  whom,  however,  it  would  be  well  not  to  meddle,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  most  scrupulously  accurate  writers  of  his  time.  Mr. 
Langton  imagines,  that  because  the  author  of  David  Cojiperfield 
consigns  Mr.  Micawber  to  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  Dickens 
senior  was  also  immured  there.  He  has  discovered  the  curious 
fact  that  a  Mr.  Dorrett  of  Rochester  was  also  a  tenant  of  the 
King's  Bench,  though,  with  proper  caution,  he  adds  that  "  this  is 
perhaj^s  beyond  question,  as  it  is  from  the  London  Gazette,"  and 
he  supplies,  of  course,  his  favourite  "  !  "  But  if  the  Mr.  Dorrit  of 
the  liction  was  in  the  Marshalsea,  why  not  Dickens  senior  ? 
Still  we  must  fairly  admit  that  Mr.  Langton's  book  is  readable 
and  entertaining;  he  is  an  honest,  enthusiastic  Old  Mortality  with 
whom  we  sympathize,  though  he  lacks  somewhat  a  nice  sense  of 
proportion.    The  Dickens-hunter  will  enjoy  it. 


BOOKS  ON  DIVIMITY. 

IS  it  wise,  or  not  wise,  to  publish  popular  volumes  on  inspira- 
tion V  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  thought  such  matters  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  a  learned  language.  If  they  are  to  be  presented 
to  the  ears  of  the  many,  then  what  style  should  be  adopted  ? 
The  wise  physician,  who  wishes  to  reassure,  does  not  enter  into 
technical  details  which  open  up  alarming  vistas  of  yet  unsuspected 
possibilities.  Dr.  Sanday,  evidently  after  serious  consideration, 
as  befits  his  responsible  position,  has  judged  it  right  to  publi.sh 
nine  short  sermons,  with  two  appendices,  under  the  title  of  The 
Oracles  of  God  (i).  His  object  is  to  calm  the  agitation  caused 
by  the  acknowledgment  of  "  a  considerable  change  of  front  among 
scholars  and  thoughtful  men,  in  regard  primarily  to  the  Old 
Testament,  but  we  might  add  also  to  the  New."  The  sermon  on 
"The  Loss  and  Gain"  involved  in  reading  the  Bible  with,  we 
will  not  say  critical,  but  intelligent  eyes  is  excellently  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  view.  Indeed  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found 
with  what  Dr.  Sanday  says  about  the  Old  Testament,  though  he 
is  perhaps  a  little  optimistic  in  thinking  that  "  there  is  a  point  at 
which  criticism  of  its  own  accord  must  come  to  a  standstill."  Of 
literary  and  linguistic  criticism  this  may  be  true;  but  philo- 
sophic criticism  knows  no  goal  short  of  a  tabula  rasa,  as  the  next 
book  on  our  list  will  show.  The  question  becomes  urgent  in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament.  Readers  of  Dr.  Hatch  and  Mr. 
Martineau  know  what  is  meant  by  "  Hellenism."  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  all  things,  and  yet  it  is  only  a  new  form  of  the  old 
7ion  poss>imus  of  Socinianism.  It  is  here  that  Dr.  Sanday  ceases 
to  console.  The  work  of  the  great  dogmatists  was  admirable ; 
but  they  did  not  understand  the  Old  Testament,  and  their  con- 
clusions "  have  a  value  which  is  primarily  historical  and  rela- 
tive." They  are  like  "  the  .stations  along  our  old  coach-roads, 
the  traffic  has  been  turned  into  other  channels,"  and  no  one  wants 
them  anv  longer.    Either  less  or  more  should  have  been  said. 

llow  little  inclined  criticism  is  "to  come  to  a  standstill  of  its 
own  accord  "  will  be  demonstrated  to  Dr.  Sanday  by  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo.  JS'atural  Religion  (2)  is  an  attempt  to  fore- 
cast the  Church  of  the  Future.  There  is  little  dilficulty,  the 
author  thinks,  in  shaping  the  new  creed,  because  we  are  all 

(1)  The  Oracles  of  God.  Nine  Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Biblic.1l  Inspiration,  With  two  Appendices.  Bv  V\' .  Sanday,  M.A.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis,  &c.  London:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

(2)  Kiitiiral  Religion.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ecce  Homo."  London: 
Macmilhui  &  Co.  1891. 
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of  us  already  to  a  great  extent  agreed.  We  are  all  religious. 
Even  the  artist  who  finds  morality  a  bore,  and  is  convinced 
that  no  one  who  keeps  the  Ten  Uommandments  can  paint 
decently  ;  even  the  scientific  investigator  who  lives  a  hermit-life 
in  his  laboratory,  absorbed  in  intellectual  pursuits,  and  looking 
upon  philanthropy  and  the  rest  of  it  as  mere  fussiuess,  are 
religious,  because  they  admire  the  All  or  some  fragment  of  it. 
There  are  no  Atheists,  except  those  who  disbelieve  in  any  regu- 
larity in  the  universe ;  so  that,  if  a  man  allows  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  or  that  unrestrained  conviviality  is  followed  by  head- 
ache, his  churchmanship  is  beyond  suspicion.  And  Christianity 
is  quite  independent  of  the  supernatural,  is,  indeed,  in  the  main, 
the  worship  of  ideal  humanity.  Clearly  then  Pantheism,  the  belief 
in  a  Being,  or  a  Thing,  which  or  wlio  is  revealed  only  in  the 
Universe,  will  unite  us  all.  The  book  is  exceedingly  ingenious ; 
but  the  ingenuity  is  surely  wasted.  For  if  people  can  be  quite  suffi- 
ciently religious  without  knowing  it,  and,  indeed,  while  passion- 
ately denying  that  they  are  anything  of  the  kind,  what  is  the 
good  of  troubling  our  heads  about  religion  at  all  ?  The  reader 
will  gather  incidentally  in  several  passages  that  the  morality  of 
Natural  Religion  will  "be  something  very  difierent,  and  doubtless 
very  superior,  to  that  of  Christianity  commonly  so  called. 

Hebrew  literature  is  not  the  only  one  as  to  the  antiquity  of 
which  there  is  an  extraordinarily  wide  divergence  of  opinion. 
There  are  those  who  ascribe  the  earlier  Psalms  to  the  age  of 
David,  there  are  those  who  think  no  part  of  the  Psalter  to  be 
older  than  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  And,  if  we  go  further 
East,  Mr.  Sayce  maintains  that  all  Sanscrit  literature  is  younger 
than  6oo  B.C.,  about  wliich  date  the  Aryans  migrated  into  India; 
while  Mr.  Max  Miiller  liolds  that  the  Vedic  hymns  were  collected 
certainly  befere,  possibly  long  before,  looo  B.C.  "  There  are 
hj-mns,"  he  says,  "  in  the  Rig  Veda  which  make  me  shiver  when 
1  am  asked  to  look  upon  them  as  representing  the  thouglits  and 
language  of  our  humanity  three  thousand  years  ago.  Antl  yet, 
how  to  find  a  looi)hole  through  wliich  what  we  should  consider 
modern  hymns  might  have  crept  into  the  collection  of  older 
hymns,  I  cannot  tell.  1  have  tried  my  best  to  find  it,  but  have 
not  succeeded.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  confess  that,  after  all, 
our  ideas  of  what  human  beings  in  India  ought  to  have  thought 
three  thousand  years  ago  are  evolved  from  our  inner  con- 
sciousness, and  that  we  ought  to  learn  to  digest  facts,  tliougli 
they  do  not  agree  with  our  tastes  and  our  preconceived  ideas." 
Such  language  shows  how  hazardous  must  be  all  attempts  to 
arrange  the  beads  upon  a  string  that  runs  hack  to  times  so 
ancient  that  we  have  no  external  means  of  verifying  our  dates. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  volume  we  must 
not  attempt  to  follow  him.  Most  readers  know  with  what 
delightful  skill  he  breathes  life  into  old-world  Indian  myths.  But 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Physical  Reliyion  (3)  the  author,  repeating 
what  he  has  often  before  maintained,  asserts  his  belief 
that  the  human  mind  arrived  at  the  "  concept  of  God  in  its 
highest  and  purest  form  "  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
wonders  of  nature.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  we  could 
believe  this,  but  the  author  of  Natural  Reliyion  forbids  us  to  do 
so.  According  to  him  the  term  God,  which  we  may  retain  for 
old  association's  sake,  denotes  merely  the  unity  of  nature,  the 
idea  of  a  Person  or  even  of  a  Cause  underlying  that  unity  being  in 
the  eyes  of  many  religious  men  an  unverified  hypothesis.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Max  Miillei-'s  view  appears  to  open  the  gate  to  a  class  of  ideas 
that  the  scientific  man  as  such  is  bound  to  reject.  The  "concept 
of  God  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,"  according  to  the  experts, 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  facts  of  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  either 
an  illusion  or  a  guess,  or  an  intuition.  But,  if  an  intuition,  it  is 
a  revelation,  and  revelation  is  mii-aculous.  Indeed,  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
admits  this.  "There  is  but  one  eternal  miracle,  the  Revelation 
of  the  Infinite  in  the  Finite."    But  if  one,  then  why  "  but  one  "  ? 

A  highly  interesting  book,  Natural  Theology  and  Modern 
Thought  (4),  will  show  that  in  Professor  Clifitbrd's  view  this  one 
miracle  opened  the  gate  to  the  most  lamentable  aberrations.  Du 
Bois-Reymond  tried  to  clo.se  this  gate,  yet  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  science  leads  in  the  ultimate  resort  to  the  choice 
between  a  baseless  Pyrrlionism  and  a  baseless  Hupernaturalism. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  Donnellan  Lectures  present  the  argument  for 
Theism  with  clearness,  and,  though  not  strikingly  original, 
drive  home  the  familiar  leading  points,  especially  on  the  philo- 
sophic side  of  the  argument. 

The  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester's  volume.  Dangers 
of  the  Apostolic  Age  (5),  hardly  prepares  the  reader  for  the  rather 
bewildering  range  of  the  discussions  into  which  he  is  being 
entrapped.  The  "  Galatian  lapse  "  leads  Bishop  Moorhouse  on  to 
speak  at  much  length  of  Socialism,  Schopenhauer,  Von  Hartmann, 
and  J.  H.  Green,  and,  finally,  of  Faith  and  the  Atonement.  Those 
who  can  keep  pace  with  their  versatile  conductor  will  find  a  good 
deal  that  will  interest  and  instruct  them  about  their  own  age,  if 
not  about  that  of  the  Apostles. 

Mr.  T.  Mozley  (6)  has  republished  in  two  volumes  the  letters 


(3)  Physical  Religion.  CGifford  Lectures,  1890.)  By  F.  Max  MUUer, 
K.M.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

(4)  Natural  T/ieolof/i/  and  Modern  Tlumyld.  (Donnellan  Lectures, 
1888-9.)  By  J.  H.  Kennedy,  B.D.  London:  Ilodder  &  Stoughton. 
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(5)  Dangers  of  the  Apostolic  Aae.  By  the  Right  Rev.  James  Moor- 
house, D.D.,    Bishop   of  Manchester.     Manchester :   Thomas  Fargie. 

(6)  Letters  from  Borne  oti  t/ie  Occasion  of  the  fKcumenicnl  Council,  1869- 
70.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozlev,  M.A.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co  1891. 


which  he  wrote  from  Rome  as  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Vatican  Council,  yidmirable  as  these 
letters  are  as  specimens  of  ephemeral  journalism,  they  hardly 
satisfy  the  reader  now  that  they  are  no  longer  served  ii])  at  the  break- 
fast-table. Mr.  Mozley  did  not  care  much  for  wliat  ho  saw  in 
Rome,  and  did  not  think  that  he  could  make  other  people  care. 
And  the  secrets  of  the  Council  were  so  well  guarded  that  there 
was  very  little  straw  for  the  daily  tale  of  bricks. 

Dr.  Plummer's  St.  James  and  St.  Judeij)  is  even  a  better  piece 
of  work  than  his  former  volume  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  con- 
tains everything  that  the;  student  can  desire  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  two  Epistles,  while  for  those  who  read  with  an  eye  to 
the  manufacture  of  sermons,  or  for  their  own  edification,  the  doc- 
trinal and  moral  lessons  are  developed  in  a  style  redolent  of  books, 
yet  singularly  easy  and  unafiected.  Points  of  interest  abound, 
such  as  the  value  of  the  Apocrypha,  the  reasonableness  of  prayer 
for  fine  weather,  the  right  use  of  confession,  the  relation  of  St. 
James's  Epistle  to  the  Gospels,  and  of  that  of  Hi.  .Judo  to  the 
Second  of  St.  Peter.  Dr.  Plummer  is,  perhaps,  a  little  disposed 
to  be  hard  on  Romanism,  and,  perhaps,  also  e.'iaggerates  the  agree- 
ment between  the  teaching  of  St.  James  and  that  of  St.  Paul. 
Luther  had  his  "prejudices,"  yet  a  diversity  wliich  separate.? 
great  Churches,  and  strongly  distinguishes  individuals  within 
the  same  Church,  must  be  more  than  a  matter  of  words. 

A  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Ckiirch  (8)  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  readers  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  Dr. 
McConnell  has  handled  his  attractive  subject  Avith  considerable 
ability.  The  bright  concise  narrative  brings  out  the  salient  pomts- 
with  great  distinctness,  and  never  sufl'ers  the  reader's  attention  to 
flag.  Indeed,  the  author  might  have  permitted  himself  larger 
space  and  more  fulness  of  detail  without  fear  of  wearying  his 
audience.  The  history  begins  with  the  settlement  of  the  colonies, 
and  ends  rather  abruptly  with  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of 
Secession.  "V\'e  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  little  more  about  the 
actually  existing  state  of  things,  especially  as  Dr.  McConnell  was 
bound  to  ofi'er  some  justification  of  a  certain  impatienco  which  he 
allows  to  appear  in  more  places  than  one.  Apparently  he  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Memorial  laid  before  the  Convention  of  1853  in 
favour  of  Comprehension,  or  rather  of  relaxing  doctrine  and 
discipline  on  the  ofi'  chance  of  conciliating  Dissenters — a  most 
losing  game.  Dr.  McConnell  sometimes  relapses  into  the  Ameri- 
can language,  and  as  he  gives  no  translation  we  are  left  to  guess 
what  a  "  shackly  pung  "  is,  or  what  "  overslaughed  "  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  tells  some  good  stories  of  militant  American 
parsons  which  we  will  not  spoil  by  quotation  in  these  grave 
columns. 

Dr.  Rankin's  Creed  in  Scotland  (9)  is  a  plea  for  tlio  restoration 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed  to  the  place  it  held  in  the  services  of 
the  Scotch  Kirk  from  1560  to  1647.  The  author  is  surely 
right  in  thinking  that  much  conflict,  bitterness,  and  division 
would  be  avoided  by  dwelling  more  systematically  on  cardinal 
truths,  and  that  this  salutary  habit  of  mind  would  be  fostered  by 
the  regular  use  of  the  Creed.  The  exposition  of  the  articles  is 
interesting,  especially  for  Scotch  readers,  and  fairly,  though  not 
deeply,  learned.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  that  each  article 
is  illustrated  by  well-chosen  Latin  hymns,  with  translations  by 
different  hands. 

The  Abb6  Fouard's  Life  of  Christ  {The  Christ  the  Son  of 
God)  (10)  had  run  through  five  editions  before  it  was  translated, 
and  has  evidently  obtained  tlie  stamp  of  popular  approval  among 
members  of  the  writer's  communion.  To  English  readers  it  may 
be  introduced  with  qualified  praise.  It  is  written  in  good 
taste;  the  Gospels  are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  talc  with  suffi- 
cient explanation,  and  are  not  overladen  with  rhetoric.  The 
Abbe  is  regarded  as  an  accomplished  Hebraist,  and  the  book 
abounds  with  interesting  references  to  Rabbinic  literature.  He 
has  studied  carefully  the  Greek  text ;  but  criticism,  especially  his- 
torical criticism,  is  not  among  his  strong  points,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  do  battle  for  the  genuineness  of  certain  relics — the  crown  of 
thorns  at  Paris,  the  column  in  St.  Praxeus  (Church  to  which 
Our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  bound  during  the  scourging,  and 
divers  fragments  of  the  true  cross.  Nevertheless  his  exegesis, 
when  he  is  not  carried  away  by  Romanist  prepossessions,  is  in- 
structive. The  translation  is  stiff  and  unintelligent.  English 
readers  will  hardly  recognize  the  "  Bread  of  Proposition,"  and  the 
word  "  Ouadi "  is  otherwise  spelt  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
"  Protogospel "  is  not  to  be  commended,  and  when  M.  Fouard 
refers  to  the  Sibylline  Oracles  the  edition  in  his  mind  is  that  of 
Alexandre,  not  of  Alexandria. 

Canon  Paget's  Spirit  of  Discipline  (11)  contains  an  essay  and 
a  sermon  on  "  Accidie,"  a  quaint  Chaucerian  word  denoting  a 
mental  ailment  very  familiar  to  the  still  life  of  the  cloister,  and 
not  uncommon  in  the  restless  stir  of  the  modern  world. 
"  Accidie,"  "  acedia,"  is  the  spirit  of  dull  melancholy.  Those 

(7)  St.  James  and  St.  J ude.    (Expositor's  Bible. )    By  the  Rev.  Alfred 
Plummer,  M.A.,  D.D.    London  :  Ilodder  &  Stoughton.  1891. 

(8)  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  By  S.  D.  McConnell, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia.  London  ;  Sampsons 
Low  &  Co.  1891. 

(9)  The  Creed  in  Scotland.     By  .James  Rankin,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
Muthill.    Edinburgh  and  London  :  William  Black-^vood  &  Sons. 

(10)  The  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  By  the  Abbe'  Constant  Fouard.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Fifth  Edition  by  G.  F.  X.  Grtflitli.  latrcduction  by  Cardinal 
Manning.    2  vols.    Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

(11)  7'he  Spirit  of  Discipline,  Sermons  preached  by  Fr.ancis  Paget, 
D.D  ,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  &c.  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
1891. 
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who  .suffer  from  bLick  vapcT?,  as  most  of  us  do  at  times,  -will 
find  this  volume  like  a  ru.sli  of  fresh  air  into  a  sick-room.  In 
_Zi(wf(i??s  frum  the  Lii-es  of  Three  Great  Fathers  (12)  Canon 
Jiright  moralizes  the  biographies  of  Athanasius,  Chrvsostom,  and 
Augustine,  and  points  out  many  valuable  les.sons,  historical  and 
t;piritual,  with  a  .sympathetic  hand.  Lovera  of  pulpit  rhetoric 
will  purchase  The  Light  of^he  World;  and  other  Sermons  (13), 
hv  Phillips  Brooks.  Bishop  Liglitfoot's  Camhri('(je  t^ermons  (14) 
will  attract  readers  of  a  mr^re  thoughtful  type.  The  volume 
contains  a  funeral  sermon  or.  Dr.  AN'hewell.  The  School  of  Cal- 
rury  (15)  is  the  title  of  a  set  of  Jjpnt  addresses  on  practical  sub- 
jects by  Canon  Body.  In  The  Prei'/er  of  Jiumanittj  (16)  Mr.  H. 
N.  Grimley  dwells  upon  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  much  delicacy 
and  freshness  of  sentiment. 

The  last  gleanings  of  Mr.  Aubrey  Moore's  bright  and  versatile 
ii\tellect  have  been  printed  under  the  title  of  Essmjs,  Scientijie 
xtnd  Philosophical  (17).  The  volume  comprises  three  short 
memoirs  of  the  lamented  author,  by  Dr.  Talbot,  Mr.  liomanes, 
and  Mr.  Lock ;  and  thirteen  reviews,  lectures,  and  sermons  on  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  including  Darwinism,  Aristotle,  Confu- 
cianism, Christianity  and  War,  and  the  Pride  of  Intellect. 

Dr.  "Wright's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (18)  deals  in 
compact  form  with  a  very  large  and  complicated  subject.  The 
author  succeeds  in  giving  a  clear  account  of  the  different  views 
at  present  current  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
affixes  to  each  section  of  his  work  a  full  and  careful  list  of 
authorities.    He  has  produced  a  very  useful  handbook. 

The  second  volume  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  II.  Simcox's  studies  in 
New  Testament  (ireek(i9)  deals  with  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  the  difl'erent  autliors.  Like  the  former  volume  it  is  addressed 
to  .scholars,  and  to  scholars  who  can  discriminate.  By  such 
readers  it  will  be  found  to  abound  in  acute  and  valuable  obser- 
vations. 

The  person  who  could  not  make  out  what  Paradise  Lost 
was  intended  to  prove  would  have  been  still  more  perplexed 
with  the  Christ  that  is  to  be  {20).  The  book  is  in  form  a  novel, 
with  an  orthodox  love  story.  Tlie  scene  is  laid  in  a.d.  2160. 
England  has  been  ruined  by  Free  Trade  and  Socialism,  and  London 
Jias  become  something  like  liome  in  the  time  of  Pope  Eugenius. 
Life,  however,  goes  on  much  as  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
this  new-old  world  appear';  one  Alpha,  who  is,  in  fact,  the 
liedeemer.  He  preaches,  works  miracles,  and  finally  disappears 
when  on  the  point  of  being  murdered  on  the  altar  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  book  is  grotesque,  but  tlinsr  who  admire  the  American  style 
of  handling  religious  topics  ^\  ill  perhaps  not  think  it  irreverent. 
•One  must  admit  that  it  is  readable,  as  one  admits  that  stolen 
waters  are  pleasant.  The  pur])ort  of  the  book  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  an  enigmatic  sentence  which  tells  us  that  "  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ  Him.self,  the  abolition  of  death,  the  free  emigration 
to  new  worlds,  will  save  t!:i5  congested  planet  from  ruin " ;  but 
this  does  not  strike  us  as  a  precious  saying.  We  may  excuse  the 
publication  rather  by  suppo.^ing  that  it  is  meant  to  show  that  the 
actual  life  of  Christ  must  have  seemed  nearly  as  strange  to  the 
.conventional  Jew  of  Ciospel  times  as  the  appearance  of  Alpha  in 
.the  midst  of  modern  London. 

Mr.  Badham's  Formation  (f  the  Gospels  (21)  is  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  Three  Gospels  on  the  supposition  of 
two  anterior  Jewish  Gospel--  and  a  "  Preaching  of  Peter."  It 
is  ingenious,  but  far  too  hypothetical.  School  teachers  may  find 
Mr.  Glazebrook's  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament  (22)  supply  a 
■want.  It  contains  a  complete  history  of  the  Jews  from  Genesis 
to  Xeliemiah,  in  a  series  of  carefully  selected  Biblical  passages, 
,])rinted  without  any  notes,  except  a  few  verbal  explanations.  A 
Text-book  of  the  Jewish  Reli'jion  (23),  by  M.  Friedliinder,  is  in- 
tended for  use  in  Jewish  schools,  but  may  be  interesting  to 
Christian  readers  who  desire  to  know  what  modern  Judaism  is. 
In  From  the  Beginning  (24)  Mrs.  Morton  gives  the  story  of  Genesis 

(12)  Lessons  from  the  Lices  of  Three  Great  Fatliers.  By  William 
Bright,  D.I).,  Canon  of  Christ  Chinch,  &c.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  & 

•Co. 

(13)  The  L><jht  nfihe  World;  and  other  Serniniis.  By  Philhps  Brooks, 
Hector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.    Loudon:  li.  D.  Dickenson,  1891. 

(14)  Camhridiie  Serrr.ons.  iiv  the  late  J,  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D,,  Lord 
liishop  of  Durham.    J>ondon  :  r  i.iciiiillan  &.  Co. 

(15)  The  School  of  Catvury.  I'.y  the  Kev.  G(orpe  Body,  M.A.,  D.D,, 
Canon  Misfioner  of  Durham,    London  :  Longmans.  Green.  &  Co,  1891. 

(16)  The  Praver  of  Hvman'ilij.  By  H.  M.  Grimley,  M,A,,  Eector  of 
Norton,  Suffolk."  London:  Kfgan  P.tuI,  Trench,  Tiiibner,  &  Co., 
-Limited. 

(17)  Essays,  Si-ientific  and  P/n/osophical.  By  the  late  Aubrey  L. 
Moore,  M.A.,  with  Mcnioirs  of  the  Author.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
I'riibner,  &  Co.,  Limited. 

(18)  An  Introdi/ction  to  the  Old  Testament.  By  the  Eev.  C.  IL  H. 
Wright,  D.D.    London  :  Hodder  &  Stougbton. 

(19)  Tie  Writus  of  the  Ni  u-  Ttstamevt,  ihtir  Style  and  Characteristics. 
P.y  the  late  Eev.  W.  H.  Simco;,  M.A.    London :  Hodder  &  .Stoughton. 

(20)  The  Christ  that  is  to  be.  A  Latter  D.\v  Eomance.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1891. 

(■21)  The  Formation  nfihe  Crspets.  By  F,  P.  B.idham.  B.A.,  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.  London  :  Ke^au  Paul.  Trench,  Triibufr,  &  Co..  Limited. 
1891. 

(22)  Lessons  from  the  Old  Testament.  Junior  Course,  By  the  Eev. 
M,  (i,  GlazehrooU,  M,  A,,  Headin.-ister  of  Clifton  College,  London  :  Percival 
it  Co. 

(,23)  Text-liooh  of  the  Jewish  Beliijion.  By  I\L  Friedliinder,  London  : 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Truhner.  &  Co.,  Limited' 

(24)  From  the  Biginniiiq ;  or.  Stories  from  Genesis  fur  llie  Yoiniij.  By 
Mrs,  G.  E,  Morton,    London  :  Nelson  &  Sons,    1891.  " 


in  the  simplest  and  jdainest  language.  The  book  is  intended  for 
little  children,  and  seems  to  be  very  good  of  its  kind.  From 
Egypt  to  (25)  continues  the  narrative  to  the  passage  of 

the  Jordan,  Mr.  Bond's  edition  of  St.  Luke  (26)  is  intended  for 
the  middle  forms  in  schools.  The  notes  are  expressed  with  such 
obscure  brevity  as  to  be  in  many  cases  rather  a  hindrance  than  a 
help.  Common  Prayer,  n-iih  Appropriate  Music  (27)  contains  the 
whole  Prayer-book,  furnished  with  all  conceivable  musical  direc- 
tions, including  chants  for  the  Psalms,  It  should  be  very 
serviceable  to  country  choirs,  as  it  obviates  the  need  for  psalters 
and  a  quantity  of  loose  music. 

Several  devotional  manuals  call  for  notice.  The  Golden 
Censer  (28),  a  collection  of  prayers  by  saints,  divines,  and  poets ; 
A  Tear  of  Eucharists  (29),  meditations  for  Holy  Communion,  by 
the  East  Grinstead  Sisters ;  Instructions  on  Confirmation  (30),  by 
the  Rev,  W.  Keymer  ;  the  Hospice  of  the  Pilgrim  (31),  meditations 
for  every  day  of  the  month  upon  the  text  "  Come  unto  Me,"  by 
Dr.  MacDuff;  Plain  Words  on  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  (32),  by 
the  Rev.  Vernon  Staley,of  Clewer ;  andi  J/arv  m  the  Epistles  (3-?), 
by  the  Rev,  T,  Livius, 

We  have  received  also  The  Evidence  of  Christian  E.vj)erience{24), 
by  L,  F,  Stearns ;  The  Practical  Teaching  of  the  Apocalypse  (35), 
by  the  Rev,  G.  V,  Ciarland  ;  Self  Triumphant ;  or,  the  Lady  of 
White  Towers  (36),  a  tale  in  verse,  by  Senior  Thomas ;  Free 
Thought  and  Christian  Faith  (37),  edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Drummond  ;  The  True  Grounds  of  Religious  Faith  (38),  by  Robert 
Braithwaite ;  Judaism  and  Christianity  (39),  by  C.  II.  Toy,  Pro- 
fessor in  Harvard  University  ;  and  two  volumes  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Exell's  Biblical  Illustrator  (40)  on  CTcnesis. 


THE  BEOOKFIELD  STUD.* 

ONE  of  the  minor  literary  features  of  the  times  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  illustrated  Catalogue.  It  has  been  a  thing  of 
a  gradual  growth,  ■which  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  back  to 
its  beginning  on  the  present  occasion.  We  may,  however,  mention, 
as  faaiiliar  instances  of  it,  the  illustrated  catalogues  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  guinea  catalogue  to  the  Hamilton 
Sale,  and  its  successors  in  the  same  style  issued  by  Messrs. 
Christie  &  Manson,  the  elaborate  illustrated  catalogues  of  works 
of  art  at  sales  in  I'aris,  and  even  the  catalogues  with  photographs 
brought  out  by  the  proprietors  of  certain  herds  of  shorthorn 
cattle.  But  no  catalogue  of  horses  hitherto  published  at  all 
approaches  that  which  lias  lately  been  brought  out  by  Mr, 
Burdett-Coutts  of  his  stud  at  Brookfield,  near  Ilighgate,  First 
of  all  it  is  a  list  of  the  owner's  horses  at  the  stud  for  the  benefit 
of  breeders  and  purcha.sers  of  their  produce;  secondly,  it  serves 
as  a  treatise  on  the  principal  breeds  of  English  riding  and  driving 
horses  ;  and  thirdly,  it  shows  by  its  illustrations  what  kind  of 
horses  thoroughbreds,  hackneys,  and  Clevelands  ought  to  be, 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  chief  object  in  establishing  his  large  breed- 
ing stud  seems  to  have  been  to  give  a  practical  proof  of  the 

(25)  From  Egypt  io  Canaan.  By  Mrs.  G,  E,  Morton,  London:  Nelson 
&  Sons.  1891, 

(26)  Tl(C  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  G reek  Text  and  Notes  by  the 
Eev.  J,  Bond,  M.A.    London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

(27)  Common  Prayer,  with  appropriate  HTusic.  By  W,  H,  Monk,  Pro- 
fe.'sor  of  Vocal  Music  and  Organist  at  King's  College,  London,  London: 
William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited, 

(28)  The  Golden  Censer.  With  Notes  and  Indices,  By  Mrs,  Edward 
Liddell.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co, 

(29)  A  Year  of  Eucharists.    London:  Skelfington  &  Son.  1891. 

(30)  Instructions  on  Confirmation.  By  Walter  Keymer,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Hendon,  Notts,  &c.    London  ;  GritUtli,  Farran,  Okeden,  &  Welsh. 

131)  Hospice  of  the  Pilgrim.  By  J.  E.  MacDull,  D.D.  London  :  Nelson 
&  Sous.  1891. 

(32)  Plain  Words  on.  tlie  Holy  Catholic  Churcli.  By  the  Eev.  Vernon 
Slalev.  Preface  by  the  Eev.  T.  T  .  Carter,  of  Clewer.  London  :  Skeffington 
&  Son. 

(33)  Ulary  in  the  Epistles;  or,  the  Implicit  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  con- 
cerning the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  the  Eev.  T.  Livius,  C.SS.E.  London : 
Burns  &  Oates,  Limited,  1891. 

(34)  The  Evidince  of  Christian  Experience.  (Ely  Lectures  for  1890.) 
By  L.  F.  Stearns,  Profe? sur  of  Christian  Theology  in  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

(35)  'I'he  Practical  Teaching  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  the  Rev.  G.  V. 
Garland,  Eector  of  Binstead,  Irle  of  Wight.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.  1S91. 

(36)  Self  Triumphant;  or,  the  Lady  of  While  Towers.  By  Senior 
Thomas.    London:  Sinipkin.  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co,  Limited. 

(37)  ^'■^^  Thought  and  Christian  Faith:  Four  Lectures  on  Unitarian 
Principles.  FMited  by  the  Eev.  E.  B,  Drummond,  B.A.  Edinburgh: 
Williams  &  Norgatc, 

(38)  The  True  Grounds  of  Beligious  Faith.  By  R.  Braithwaite,  B,A.,  of 
Wadhnm  College,  Oxford,  Barrister-at-Law,  London  :  Kegan  Paul, 
Tttnch,  Triibner,  &  Co,,  Limited. 

(39)  Judaism  ond  Christianity.  By  C.  H.  Toy,  Professor  in  Harvard 
University,  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Seaile,  &  Bivington, 
Limited, 

(40)  The  Biblical  Illustrator.  By  the  Eev.  J.  S.  Exell,  M.A,  Genesis. 
2  vols.    London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 

•  The  Brookfield  Stud  of  Old  English  Breeds  of  Horses,  Hackneys, 
Cleveland  Bays,  Yorkshire  ' Coach liorse's,  Ihornughlinds,  Ponies.  By  Mr, 
Burdett-Coutts,  M.P.  And  Additional  Notes  by  Mr.  Vero  Shaw. 
Illustrated.  London:  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  iv  Co.,  and  the  Brookfield 
Stud,  Ilighgate  Koad,  1891. 
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soundness  of  his  theory  that  carriage-horses  should  be  bred  on 
•both  sides  from  hacLneys,  Clevelands,  or  Yorkshire  coach-horses, 
rather  than  by  mating  thoroughbred  horses  with  heavy  mares. 
Hitherto,  farmers  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  breeding 
carriage-horses  on  a  wrong  system.  They  aim  at  producing 
a  hunter,  and,  if  the  colt  does  not  prove  good  enough  for 
that  purpose,  they  make  a  carriage-horse  of  him.  Now  Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts  would  look  for  the  carriage-horse  almost  exclu- 
sively among  coaching  breeds.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  thoroughbred  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  "  I  say,  and  as  lorg  as  I  have  breath,  I  will  say  it, 
'  blood  on  the  top,  and,  if  possible,  blood  all  through,  for  a 
hunter ' ; "  and  if  further  evidence  were  required  to  prove  his  love 
of  the  thoroughbred  horse,  it  might  be  found  in  his  having  given 
2, 2C0  guineas  for  the  mare  AVharfedale,  i,6oo  guineas  for  Lady 
Peregrine,  as  well  as  very  high  prices  for  other  blood  mares,  and 
in  his  possession  of  Katrine,  the  dam  of  Formidable  and  two  colts 
"which  fetched  3,000  guineas  and  1,000  guineas  as  yearlings. 
Besides  all  this,  his  thoroughbred  stallion  Truefit,  purchased  lor 
I, coo/.,  is  one  of  the  finest  hunter-getting  sires  in  England,  and, 
altogether,  his  breeding  stud  includes  more  than  twenty  thorough- 
bred horses  and  mares.  So  much  for  his  orthodoxy  with  regard  to 
blood  stock. 

We  now  turn  to  his  other  breeds.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  can  show 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  of  the  finest  harness-horses  in  the  world, 
not  one  of  them  sired  by  a  thoroughbred,  but  all  coming  from 
these  breeds,  i.e.,  the  hackney,  Cleveland,  and  Yorkshire  coach- 
horse,  the  case  for  'these  breeds'  is  made  out — that  is,  so  far  as 
the  means  of  production  are  concerned."  He  only  takes  "  the 
credit  that  appertains  to  publicity  and  the  first  exemplar. 
Brookfield  set  the  ball  a-rolling,"  and  now  "  the  hackney  stallion 
is  becoming  better  known  and  more  used  every  day."  Hackneys, 
Cleveland  Bays,  and  coach-horses  are,  he  maintains,  not  half- 
breds  but  pure  breeds,  "  in  so  far  as  a  breed  is  pure  when  fixed : 
that  is  to  say,  when  its  types  and  properties,  derived  from 
heredity,  have  become  prepotent,  impressive,  and  transmissible." 
In  support  of  his  theories,  he  spoke  till  his  "throat  was  drv,'" 
he  wrote  till  his  "  pen  split,"  and,  "  what  was  far  more  con- 
vincing," he  "  got  the  horses,"  "  showed  them  to  hundreds  of 
friends,  and  told  their  history,  and  bred  from  them,  and  showed 
the  results."  That  he  has  been  very  successful,  both  as  a  breeder 
and  as  a  propagandist,  is  too  well  known  to  need  assertion  here, 
although  he  admits  that  one  or  two  old  hunting  friends  have 
accused  him  of  showing  "  the  bitterness  of  a  pervert."  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  that  he  complains  of  "the 
fetish-worship  of  the  thoroughbred  sire  "  wliich  has  "  tainted  the 
native  stock  of  the  country,"  and  "  covered  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England  with  sha])eless,  actionless,  boneless  stock,  the  produce 
of  '  fashionably-bred '  two-year-old  cast-ofl's  from  racing  stables." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice  still 
exists  on  the  subject  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  are 
breeders  who  go  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  himself  is  not  altogether  guiltless  of  sullying 
the  purity  of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  purest  breed  of  horses 
in  England.  The  staunchest  admirers  of  the  Cleveland  Bays  be- 
lieve that  that  breed  represents  the  ancient  horse  of  the  country 
— Mr.  Walter  Gilbey  has  written  a  book  to  prove  the  same  thing 
for  the  Shire  Horse;  but  no  matter — and  that  the  so-called 
thoroughbred  is  not  only  a  modern  creation,  which  is  indisputable, 
but  a  mere  mongrel  in  comparison  with  their  exquisitely  pure 
and  aboriginal  favourite.  Now  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  would  mate 
the  Cleveland  with  the  Y'oikshire  Coach-horse,  a  breed  which 
*'  has  been  formed  by  taking  the  former  as  a  substratum,  and  cross- 
ing it  with  big,  harneisy,  thoroughbred  sires.  The  Y'orkshire 
Coach-horse  Society  allows  one  cross  out  to  blood  for  two  succes- 
sive crosses  of  the  Coach-horse.  The  Cleveland  Bay  Society 
asserts  that  it  will  have  none  of  this,  and  consequently  the 
Cleveland  Bay  is  often  deficient  in  both  elegance  and  action." 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  is  of  opinion  that  "it  is  only  by  a  con- 
stant intermingling  of  these  two  breeds  that  the  right  kind 
of  horse  for  drawing  large  barouches  or  State  coaches  can 
be  produced."  For  mating,  again,  with  "  all  sorts  of  mares," 
in  order  to  get  big  carriage-horses,  a  pure  Cleveland  "  will  get 
stock  without  action.  If  a  Yorkshire  coach-horse  without  Cleve- 
land blood  "—and  he  hardly  believes  "  there  is  such  in  existence  

IS  used,  he  will  get  long  legs  and  no  substance."  To  be  abused 
on  one  side  for  endeavouring  to  keep  our  old  English  breeds  of 
carnage-horses  pure,  and  on  the  other  for  mixing  them,  seems  a 
liard  fate ;  but  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  is  as  well  able  to  withstand 
the  onslaughts  of  the  fetish-worshippers  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  as 
those  of  the  fetish-worshippers  of  the  thoroughbred.  He  considers 
that  mares  of  the  Yorkshire  coach-horse  breed,  like  his  own 
Lily,  or  Cleveland  Bay  mares  of  a  similar  type,  "  are,  when 
mated  to  the  right  thoroughbred  stallions,  the  best  foundation 
stock  for  hunter-breeding."  Unfortunatelv,  Cleveland  Bays  have 
-been  purchased  by  foreigners  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  been 
stated  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  big  carriage-horses  driven  in  London 
have  been  imported  from  abroad.  One  cause  of  this  has  been  the 
"  inexplicable  prejudice  in  many  quarters  against  using  mares  for 
harness  purposes.  Elsewhere,  all  over  the  world,  mares  are  con- 
sidered as  good  as  geldings,"  and  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  has  himself 
refused  1,000  guineas  for  a  pair  of  brown  mares  with  white  feet, 
J  Si  hands  high.  A  gelding,  however  fine  and  well-bred,  that  goes' 
permanently  lame  at  eight  or  ten,  is  absolutely  valueless,  whereas 
a  well-shaped  hackney,  Cleveland,  or  Yorkshire  mare,  with  a 
good  registered  pedigree,  "  might,  under  similar  circumstances, 


be  worth  from  lool,  to  500/."  For  all  that,  we  think  most 
Englishmen  will  retain  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  geldings,  as 
carriage-horses,  for  some  time  to  come. 

Some  people  may  hardly  know  what  a  liackney  ought  to  be 
until  they  look  at  the  picture  of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  chestnut 
mare.  Gold  "Wave.    She  is  15  hands  3  inches  in  height,  and  both 
her  shape  and  her  action  are  perfect.    The  portraits  of  Silver 
Belle  and  Lady  Alice  also  leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired. 
The  picture  of  the  beautiful  dark-chestnut  hackney  stallion.  Beau 
Lyons,  painted  when  he  was  a  two-year-old,  shows  the  model  of 
a  Victoria,  jihaeton,  or  four-in-hand  horse.    It  has  been  the 
author's  endeavour  to  rai.se  the  height  of  hackneys  to  15  hands 
3  inches — not  beyond  that,  or  they  would  be  put  out  of  their 
class.    He  laments  that  hackneys  are  "  dwindling  every  day,  until 
it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  pure-bred  hackney  that  can  raise  the 
standard  above  15-2."    The  author's  remedies  for  this  state  of 
things  would  be  to  exercise  great  care  and  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  both  sire  and  dam,  to  avoid  excessive  in-breeding,  and 
to  give  the  young  stock  an  ample  allowance  of  the  best  corn. 
Should  these  three  methods  fail,  as  a  last  resort  he  would  take  in 
a  cross  of  pure  thoroughbred  blood,  by  putting  a  hackney  sire 
to  a  thoroughbred  mare — not  a  hackney  mare  to  a  thorough- 
bred sire,    'ihe  majority  of  hackneys  average  from  15  hands  to 
15-H  in  height,  "and  the  extra  inch  makes  all  the  difference 
to  their  capacity  and  value.  A  pair  of  1 5-hand  horses  will  always 
have  to  be  pulling  at  an  ordinary  phaeton ;  the  same  carriage 
seems  to  roll  after  a  pair  of  15-2^'s  of  its  own  motion,  leaving 
them  light  in  hand,  well  collected,  and  with  full  play  for  their 
action."    There  is  considerable  rivalry  between  the  breeders  of 
hackneys  in  Norfolk  and  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author 
the  former  horses  have  the  advantage  in  high  knee-action  and  in 
the  movement  of  their  hocks,  while  the  latter  excel  in  quality, 
truth  of  shape,  bone  below  the  knee,  heart,  and  endurance.    As  to 
the  pace  of  the  hackney,  the  author  has  a  mare  15-1  in  height 
which  has  trotted  I4i  miles  along  a  heavy  stony  road,  with  a  cart- 
ful of  portmanteaus  and  a  servant  in  56  minutes.    For  many 
years  Englishmen  would  not  give  good  prices  for  hackney  mares 
or  stallions,  and  the  result  was  that  they  left  the  country,  as 
foreigners  would  give  from  800/.  to  i,coc/.  for  a  first-rate  stallion, 
and  very  high  prices  for  the  best  mares.    The  only  consolation  is, 
that  foreign  dealers  took  with  the  good  a  quantity  of  rubbish. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  matched  their  stock  badly  when  they  got  it, 
or  else  they  bought  good-looking  stock  with  ill-matched  blood  in 
England.    Ahorse  called  Confidence,  the  author  tells  us,  "  got 
countless  brutes  of  the  first  order,  who  collectively  have  made  up 
the  heaviest  curse  any  breed  of  horses  in  our  time  has  had  to 
bear."    Most  of  these  happily  found  foreign  purchasers.  "This 
horse  has  put  more  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  hackney  breeder 
and  done  more  harm  to  the  hackney  breed  than  any  sire  in  the 
Stud-book."'    Yet,  so  fully  does  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  appreciate 
what  Confidence  could  do  when  properly  mated,  that  if  the  horse 
were  now  not  more  than  ten  years  old  he  "would  readily  give 
lo.coo/.  to  buy  him  and  keep  him  in  this  country." 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  general  treatment  of  his  subject,  apart 
from  the  descriptions  of  his  own  horses,  is  contained  in  a  preface, 
a  reprint  of  a  speech  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Hackney, 
Yorkshire  Coach-horse,  and  Cleveland  Bay  Societies,  and  a 
chapter  on  "  old  English  breeds  of  horses  and  the  foreign  demand." 
Mr.  Vero  Shaw  contributes  a  chapter  on  the  Brookfield  Stud,  as 
well  as  descriptions  of  most  of  the  Hackneys  and  Clevelands,  while 
the  descriptions  of  the  thoroughbreds  are  chiefly  by  the  writer  to 
the  Field,  who  signs  himself  "  G.  S.  L."  The  author,  himself, 
criticises  the  illustrations  at  some  length,  and  all  we  need  say 
about  them  is  that  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory, 
great  credit  being  due  to  Mr.  Samuel  Carter  and  Mr.  Adrian  Jones. 
The  photographs  of  Brookfield  are  good,  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
that  in  the  next  edition  a  few  photographs  of  some  of  the  sires  and 
mares  would  be  a  most  welcome  addition.  We  may  observe  that  in 
two  of  the  photographs,  as  well  as  in  the  frontispiece,  the  use  of 
the  bearing-rein  is  somewhat  conspicuous.  We  are  not  cavilling ; 
we  merely  remark  the  fact.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  that, 
although  considerable  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  among 
breeders  and  horsemen  upon  some  of  the  author's  theories,  this 
inexpensive  catalogue  will  form  an  important  and  an  exceedingly 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  literature  upon  English  horses. 


TWO  BOOKS  OF  AUSTRALASIAN'  ROMANCE.* 

USH-LIFE  in  Australia  and  Neic  Zealand  is  fiction  founded 
upon  fact  and  cast  in  autobiographical  form.  It  abounds  in 
picturesque  descriptions  of  Australian  scenery,  and  gives  lively 
pictures  of  the  life,  the  manners,  and  the  social  types  as  they 
were  some  forty  years  ago.  Those  were  days  when  Australia 
was  literally  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  when  the  promise  was 
often  fulfilled  by  magnificent  performance.  There  was  a  lottery 
in  which  there  were  splendid  prizes,  and  the  blanks  were  few  for 
the  persevering  and  industrious.  The  cities  were  beginning  to  rise 
into  importance,  town- lots  were  reselling  at  a  steady  advance,  and 
the  trades  and  professions  were  not  unremunerative.  The  "  back 
country  "  had  not  been  settled  up,  and  the  squatters  who  formed 
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the  territorial  aristocracy  found  ample  room  in  which  to  turn, 
and  were  not  as  yet  troubled  by  the  "  cockatoos,"  the  settlers  who 
go  in  for  selecting  small  agricultural  lots.  Already  the  early 
rush  to  the  gold-diggings  was  raising  the  prices  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  It  was  likewise  raising  the  rate  of  the  wages  which  the 
squatters  could  well  afford  to  pay.  "With  health  and  strength, 
and  even  with  next  to  no  education,  any  one  might  have  risen 
from  poverty  to  comparative  wealth.  Out  of  the  towns,  except 
to  pay  for  his  clothes,  no  man  needed  to  put  a  hand  in  his  pocket. 
The  shepherds  and  hut-keepers  were  liberally  rationed  ;  and 
promiscuous  hospitality  could  scarcely  be  considered  a  virtue,  for 
it  was  invariably  recognized  as  an  imperative  obligation.  The 
"  swagger,"  when  he  sought  quarters  for  the  night,  was  sure  of  a 
supper,  a  shake-down,  and  a  breakfast ;  and  Mr.  Ferguson  de- 
clares that  it  was  nothing  unusual  for  a  station  to  house  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  of  these  roving  gentry  when  the  sheep-shearing 
season  was  approaching.  That  so  serious  and  steady  a  drain  on 
the  gross  profits  of  the  squatter  should  be  generally  accepted  as 
an  inevitable  burden  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  general  pros- 
perity. As  it  is  now  in  America,  so  it  was  then  in  Australia  ; 
men  were  continually  coming  to  grief  rather  from  carelessness 
than  vice  or  folly,  and  as  often  recovering  themselves.  The  hero 
of  this  Bush-Life  twice  ruins  himself  by  rashly  confiding  in  the 
integrity  of  a  plausible  partner,  and  as  often  he  pulls  himself 
together  and  begins  again.  As  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of 
the  shepherds  and  bush-hands,  they  used  to  ruin  them- 
selves annually  as  a  matter  of  course.  After  a  year  passed 
in  solitude  and  beyond  temptations,  they  took  leave  and  "  made 
tracks  "  for  the  nearest  township  or  public-house,  where  they 
flung  their  wages  out  of  the  windows,  or,  in  other  words,  stood 
drinks  promiscuously  to  all-comers.  What  became  of  all  the 
wasted  money  is  a  mystery,  for  we  seldom  hear  of  the  public- 
house  keepers  becoming  millionaires.  And  it  is  still  more  strange 
that,  considering  many  of  the  reckless  prodigals  were  really  steady 
and  thoughtful  men,  with  superabundant  opportunities  for  reflec- 
tion and  repentance,  so  few  should  have  learned  wisdom  from 
sad  experience.  Mr.  Ferguson,  drawing  on  his  recollections  with 
unmistakable  truthfulness,  gives  an  extremely  favourable  idea  of 
many  of  these  bushmen.  We  may  take  his  especial  friend  Lilly 
as  a  type- — an  eccentric  character  employed  as  a  foreman  on  tlie 
station  of  whicli  Mr.  Ferguson  was  manager.  Lilly  was  ready 
with  his  hands  in  every  sense,  and  an  exceptionally  accomplished 
jack-of-all-trades.  No  one  in  the  colony  could  match  him  at 
handling  a'stock-whip  and  an  interminable  team  of  oxen.  He 
could  give  the  cleverest  workman  a  stone  or  so  of  wool  at  sheep- 
shearing  and  a  beating.  Jle  could  do  carpentering  and  carving 
as  if  he  had  served  an  apprenticesliip  to  an  upholsterer.  In  a 
free  fight  he  could  "  whip  his  weight  in  wild  cats,"  as  the 
Yankees  say,  with  a  trifle  thrown  in.  He  had  a  cool  head  on 
his  strong  .shoulders,  and  liad,  moreover,  pronounced  literary 
tastes  and  a  genuine  sympatliy  witli  literary  talent.  Asa  rule 
lie  was  sober,  even  to  strict  temperance  :  his  only  weakness  was 
swearing  at  large,  and  liis  profanity  was  merely  meant  to  en- 
courage his  pet  bullocks  or  to  add  an  resthetic  embellif^hment  to 
pleasant  conversation.  Lilly,  with  liis  self-respect  and  modest 
ambitions,  was  just  the  sort  of  person  to  liave  saved  and  got  on. 
But  even  for  Lilly  custom  and  the  social  currents  were  too 
strong.  When  he  toek  a  holiday  he  went  "  shouting  "  with  tlie 
rest;  and  had  he  not  been  overpersuaded  to  prudence  by  his 
former  superintendent,  he  would  have  dropped  penniless  in 
hame.ss  and  died  a  pauper. 

But  forty  years  ago  the  picture-squeness  in  that  free  bush-life 
had  serious  drawback's.  The  well-mounted  bush-ranger  could 
play  hide  and  seek  with  the  police,  in  spite  of  the  clever  black 
trackers  kept  on  the  strength  of  the  police  establishment.  lie 
was  here  to-day  and  far  away  on  the  morrow.  After  some  daring 
bank  robbery,  committed  in  broad  daylight  in  some  ill-guarded 
townsliip,  he  would  bo  found  the  next  day  ambushing  in  the 
scrub  on  the  skirts  of  a  distant  high-road,  bidding  the  stray 
travellers  "  bail  up,"  and  relieving  them  of  pocket-books  and 
valuables.  Mr.  Ferguson  has  much  to  say  about  a  certain  Mr. 
Marsden,  who,  we  doubt  not,  is  modelled  upon  an  actual  proto- 
type. Marsden  has  the  gloomy  nobility  of  one  of  Byron's 
melodramatic  heroes,  the  manners  of  a  polished  man  of  the 
world,  and  the  wayward  generosity  of  a  Robin  Hood.  He  is 
the  flying  highwayman  of  these  trackless  solitudes,  and  he 
easily  tJ-ansports  himself  from  place  to  place,  as  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  stealing  the  best  horses  in  the  colonies.  We  know 
not  whether  we  are  to  take  it  as  fiction  or  fact  when  Mr. 
Ferguson  describes  this  daring  cavalier  making  liimself  at  home 
in  the  household  of  a  wealtliy  squatter,  and  finally  abducting 
that  gentleman's  beautiful  heiress.  In  any  case,  and  all  things 
considered,  the  incident  is  quite  conceivable.  And  in  those 
times,  in  the  lonely  back  settlements,  the  blacks  v.'ere  still  a 
nuisance  and  a  danger.  Mr.  Ferguson  tells  of  a  party,  headed  by 
two  notorious  black  ruffians  and  criminals,  making  a  descent  upon 
outlying  stations  and  huts,  more  from  pure  devilry  than  from  any- 
other  reason.  We  are  always  inclined  to  .sympathize  with  the 
aborigines,  who  see  themselves  ousted  from  their  ancestral  do- 
mains by  white  intruders.  But  such  apparently  gratuitous  out- 
rages were  the  best  excuse  for  the  ruthless  reprisals  in  which  the 
Australian  whites  .indulged,  and  more  especially  in  Northern 
Queensland.  Mr.  Jerguson  appears  to  confirm  what  we  have 
often  heard,  that  not  only  the  males,  but  the  gins  and  the  children, 
were  shot  down  like  the  dingoes.  We  have  said  nothing  as  to  the 
more  familiar  scenes  he  describes  in  the  way  of  the  everyday 


business  of  shepherds,  stockmen,  and  draymen.  But  they  are  all 
the  better  for  being  threaded  on  a  continuous  and  exciting  story, 
and  each  chapter  in  tlie  book  is  extremely  readable. 

The  seven  Australian  tales,  by  as  many  difierent  hands,  called 
Coo-ce,  are  extremely  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  the  Antipodes.  All 
are  more  or  less  clever  ;  six  out  of  the  seven  are  really  enjoyable, 
which  is  a  very  fair  proportion ;  and  one  or  two  are  delightful. 
As  reflections  of  colonial  life  there  is  a  refreshing  novelty  about 
them.  The  one  that  has  jileased  us  the  most  is  "  The  Bushman's 
Rest " ;  for  it  not  only  tells  a  very  pretty  love-story,  but  is. 
specially  characteristic  of  colonial  society.  A  young  Englishman 
of  some  position  who  threatened  to  become  a  habitual  drunkard 
had  been  shipped  by  his  friends  to  Australia,  as  a  decent  way  of 
disposing  of  a  nuisance.  Strange  to  say,  instead  of  going  irre- 
mediably to  the  bad,  he  reforms,  thanks  to  an  attachment  to  a 
beautiful  girl  he  has  left  behind  him,  whom  he  hopes  to  make  his 
wife.  She  throws  him  over  in  the  most  heartless  fashion,  so  h© 
reverts  to  his  earlier  loves,  and  seeks  consolation  in  the  spirit- 
bottle.  He  takes  up  his  quarters  in  "  The  Re.st,"  a  disreputable 
Bush  tavern,  where  he  drinks  himself  into  a  delirium  tremens, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  robbed,  and  possibly  murdered ;  foi* 
"  The  Rest  "  is  frequented  by  the  worst  company.  Happily  he 
finds  a  guardian  angel  in  the  guise  of  a  charming  "  barmaid," 
who  is  a  lady  by  birth  and  breeding  ;  and  how  she  stooped  to 
serve  in  that  pandemonium  without  soiling  the  snowy  purity  of 
her  pinions  the  story  explains.  Necessarily  she  marries  thfc> 
twice-reclaimed  tippler,  and  we  can  only  trust  for  her  sake  that 
there  will  be  no  future  relapse.  "  An  Old-time  Episode  in  Tas- 
mania "  is  anotlier  pretty  love-tale,  with  the  scenes  laid  in  the  days- 
when  the  most  English-looking  of  the  Australasian  colonies  had  a 
singularly  disreputable  notoriety  as  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  when 
domestic  servants  as  well  as  the  field  handsweresuppliedalmost  en- 
tirely from  the  convict  dep6t.s.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  this  par- 
ticular episode  were  the  victims  of  circumstances  in  place  of  being 
vicious,  and  had  been  transported  for  offences  wliich  were  rather 
to  their  credit.  But  there  is  a  pleasant  touch,  where  the  mistress 
of  an  establishment  suggests  to  her  brother,  who  is  a  superinten- 
dent of  convicts,  that  he  had  better  seek  the  new  housekeeper 
among  the  young  women  sentenced  for  infanticide.  Experience 
had  proved  them  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  trustworthy  and 
respectable.  "Mrs.  Drummond  of  Quondong,"  though  rambling, 
is  readable ;  the  defect  being  that  it  leads  up  to  a  most  futile 
denouement,  or  rather  to  no  denouement  at  all.  And  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed  contributes  "  The  Bunyip,"  a  powerfully  written 
reminiscence  of  a  bush  experience  of  her  own,  and  founded  on  a 
popular  bush  superstition  which  the  whites  in  the  back  settle- 
ments seem  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Aborigines.  The 
"  Bunyip,"  as  is  well  known,  is  a  malignant  monster,  of  stealthy 
habits  and  ferocious  tastes,  who  has  his  lair  among  the  reeds  and 
water-weeds  in  sluggish  back-currents  and  pestilential  lagoons. 
There  are  dark  pools  in  certain  solitary  spots  which  have  a  specially 
infamous  notoriety ;  tliougli,  as  a  rule,  when  one  victim  has 
perished  the  blacks,  who  cherish  the  sinister  tradition,  seldom 
give  the  same  Bunyip  a  second  chance.  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
did  not  actually  see  a  Bunyip,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  her  party  that  they  heard  one ;  and  the  mystery  of 
certain  plaintive  and  soul-thrilling  shrieks  was  never  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up. 


NOVELS* 

rpHE  AWAKENING  of  MARY  FENWICE  is  a  story  of 
courtship  after  marriage,  instead  of  before.  An  American 
heiress,  who  has  proved  an  excellent  daughter  and  a  devoted 
sister,  and  has  all  the  virtues  under  the  sun,  with  a  complete 
unconsciousness  that  her  dollars  form  part  of  her  attraction, 
marries  a  typical  young  English  soldier  with  plenty  of  British 
reserve,  and  backbone,  and  love  of  sport,  and  all  that  makes  up 
the  species  of  human  being  known  as  a  good  fellow."  The 
engagement  has  been  short  and  not  very  sweet,  and  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  couple  in  the  railway  train,  on  their  way  to  the  best 
man's  bachelor  shooting-box,  where  they  are  to  spend  their  honey- 
moon. Captain  Fenwick  has  not  much  to  say  to  his  bride,  and, 
after  he  has  asked  her  a  dozen  times  if  she  feels  very  cold,  and  has 
in  vain  tried  to  keep  up  the  ball  of  conversation,  a  happy  thought 
crosses  his  mind  that  he  will  give  her  his  correspondence  to  read. 
Unfortunately  he  is  a  careless  man,  and  by  mistake  gives  her 
the  wrong  letter.  This  is  a  very  vulgar  epistle  from  his  sister, 
who  lives  in  India.  The  "  nice  things  "  which  the  bride  is  told 
she  will  find  in  the  letter  are  a  series  of  congratulations  to 
Captain  Fenwick  on  his  luck  in  marrying  for  money,  and  avoiding 
the  mistake  of  making  a  fool  of  himself  with  another  "  Mary," 
who  was  poor.  This  lady-like  correspondent  gives  a  message 
from  her  husband  that  "  you  are  the  first  one  of  your  name  who 
has  caught  the  ever-flying  oof-bird,"  and  adds  herself  that  it  is 
"  no  use  wishing  you  happiness,  that's  sure  to  come  with  such  a 
lining  for  the  nest !  "  &c.,  &c.,  and  many  other  sentences  in  that 
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style.  This  letter  is  a  sLocli  to  the  rich  lady  in  question,  and  she 
feels  it  was  addino-  insult  to  injury  for  her  husband  to  have 
pressed  her  to  read  it.  No  opportunity  for  explanation  occurs 
until  after  dinner  that  evening,  when  Captain  Fenwick  wants  to 
know  why  his  wife  eat  so  little  dinner,  even  refused  the  pineapple- 
ice,  and  why  she  levelled  sarcasms  at  him  before  the  butler.  Has  she 
forgotten  her  vows  about  loving, honouring, and  obeying?  Than  the 
storm  bursts, and  there  is  ascene,endinginafaint.  Thenextmeeting 
between  the  couple  does  not  take  place  till  the  next  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Fenwick,  in  the  course  of  a  little  morning  stroll  of 
three  or  four  miles,  accidentally  come.s  upon  her  husband  in  the 
horrible  act  of  shooting  golden  plovers  and  rabbits.  Reluctantly 
she  submits  to  walking  home  with  him,  and  then  they  come  to 
an  understanding  as  to  the  future.  As  this  novel  was  written 
before  the  Glitheroe  case  took  place,  it  does  not  occur  to  Mary 
Fenwick  that  she  can  leave  her  husband  there  and  then  and  never 
set  eyes  on  him  again.  No,  by  laws  human  and  divine  he  assures 
ber  she  must  continue  to  bear  his  name  and  live  under  the  same 
roof;  but  he  doesn't  want  to  be  hard  on  her,  she  .shall  keep  to  her 
rooms  and  he  will  keep  to  his.  They  will  meet  at  meals,  and  they 
will  say  "  Good  night "  and  "  Good  morning  "  to  each  other,  and  as 
soon  as  their  honeymoon  is  over  and  they  go  to  his  home,  she 
shall  have  her  sister  to  live  with  her.  This  last  concession  makes 
her  feel  almost  happy  again,  but  still,  under  these  conditions,  the 
honeymoon  is  not  very  lively.  Jle  has  the  best  of  it,  for  he  shoots 
or  hunts  all  day,  and  she  has  no  distractions  beyond  the  flowers 
and  the  piano.  The  last  evening  of  the  honeymoon  he  is  so  indis- 
creet as  to  come  to  her  sitting-room,  Bradshaw  in  hand,  to  consult 
about  trains.  After  they  .settle  to  start  by  the  11.55  he  asks  her  to 
aing  him  a  song  of  Browning's,  but  she  keeps  up  her  dignity,  and  re- 
presses any  attempt  at  friendliness  on  his  part  by  singing  instead  : — 

Though  vou  promised  to  protect  her,  thouijh  you  promised  to  defend  her. 
You  are  welcome  to  neglect  her,  to  the  devil  you  may  send  her. 
You  may  strike  her,  curse,  abuse  her,  so  declares  our  law  renowned  ; 
And  it',  after  this,  you  lose  her — why,  you're  paid  two  thousand  pound. 

After  this  Captain  Fenwick  coldly  remarks  he  prefers  Browning, 
and  leaves  her  to  herself.  So  the  novel  goes  on.  Of  course  after 
a  very  short  time  they  are  desperately  in  love  with  each  other, 
but  the  book  is  a  long  one,  and  the  reconciliation  cannot  take 
place  till  quite  the  end,  or  there  would  be  nothing  to  go  on  with, 
so  the  happy  moment  has  to  be  averted  a  good  many  times.  But 
the  reader  knows  it  will  come,  and  it  does. 

It  is  not  fair  to  dress  up  an  old  familiar  fairy-tale  into  English 
clothing  and  introduce  it  to  us  as  a  new  acquaintance.  We  all 
know  the  Persian  story,  of  the  poor  man  who  left  his  cottage  and 
travelled  to  Bagdad  because  he  had  been  warned  in  a  dream  that 
lie  would  there  find  a  fortune.  Being  a  rustic  simpleton,  he  no 
sooner  arrives  in  Bagdad  than  he  gets  involved  in  a  street  row,  is 
made  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the  Cadi  to  be  judged.  With 
tears  and  sighs  he  exclaims  that  had  he  paid  no  attention  to  his 
dream  he  would  .still  be  safe  at  home,  and  he  then  proceeds  to 
relate  what  his  dream  had  been.  The  Cadi  laughs,  and  says  if 
all  men  were  afiected  by  such  follies  he  too  would  liave  made  a 
journey  in  obedience  to  a  dream,  for  he  had  dreamt  that  if  he 
pursued  a  certain  road  he  would  eventually  come  to  a  miserable 
hut,  with  a  well  beside  it,  and  at  the  bottom  of  that  well  he 
would  find  a  treasure.  The  poor  man  recognizes  in  the  Cadi's 
tale  a  description  of  his  own  home.  He,  therefore,  is  no  sooner 
released  than  he  hurries  back  there,  and  sure  enough  finds  his 
treasure  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  which  but  for  his  journey  to 
Bagdad  he  would  never  have  discovered.  In  T/ie  Cobbler  of 
Cornikcranium  the  Rev.  A.  N.  Malan  has  made  a  book  of  307 
pages  out  of  this  story.  He  has  added  to  it  a  fox-hunting  squire 
and  a  poor  parson,  who  have  nothing  much  to  do  with  the 
cobbler's  good  fortune,  and  the  details  of  the  story  have  been 
altered.  In  the  place  of  the  Cadi,  the  fellow-dreamer  is  a  man  in 
a  blue  smoclf,  who  drives  rams  over  London  Bridge  ;  and  when 
the  treasure  is  found  the  cobbler  magnanimously  sends  him  fifty 
out  of  his  thousand  golden  guineas.  To  obviate  legal  difficulties 
concerning  "  treasure-trove  "  a  convenient  parchment  is  discovered 
in  the  chest,  whereon  is  stated  that  the  original  owner  of  the 
money  bequeaths  to  the  finder  of  it  the  whole  sum  minus  five 
hundred  guineas,  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  then  resident 
parson  of  the  pari.sh.  This  good  man  happens  to  be  seriously  in 
want  of  some  such  windfall,  as  he  has  a  balance  against  him  at 
his  bankers'  of  100/.,  and  does  not  know  how  to  make  good  the 
sum.  In  commenting  on  the  miraculous  good  luck  of  this  coin- 
cidence, the  author  says  that  it  is  not  more  wonderful  than  that 
"the  world  should  day  after  day  perform  its  orbit  with  such 
minute  accuracy  that  its  yearly  journey  should  occupy  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  hours,  and  nine  minutes  !  No 
more  wonderful  than  that  the  butterfly  should  break  from  its 
chrysalis  winding-sheet  at  the  moment  when  its  glorified  perfec- 
tion is  ready  to  be  revealed,"  &c.  If  not  more  wonderful,  there 
are  doubtless  many  poor  clergymen  who  wish  that  Parson  Full- 
brook's  good  luck  might  equally  in  their  own  case  fall  within  the 
class  of  things  i)redictable  by  Science. 

We  wish  very  much  that  the  author  Star/e  Lcmd  would  write 
a  similar  work  on  "  Novel  Land."  The  typical  hero,  heroine,  and 
villain  of  the  ordinary  three-volume  novel  would  furnish  him 
with  quite  as  much  material  for  humorous  satire  as  those  types 
on  the  stage  of  the  Adelphi.  Novel  law  is  very  nearly  as  myste- 
rious and  incomprehensible  a  thing  as  stage  law.  Novel  dialogue 
is  more  surprising  than  stage  dialogue,  and  in  addition  to  all  the 
absurdities  of  dialogue  are  added  in  a  novel  the  absurdities  of 
description.     All  the  characters  in   The  Cohra  Diamond  are  . 


sublimely  destitute  of  any  resemblance  to  human  nature,  and  the 
code  of  morality  which  governs  their  actions  is  such  a  strange 
one  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  which  are  the  good  and  which 
are  the  bad  people  in  the  book.  The  construction  of  the  plot  is 
also  very  remarkable.  We  are  led  up  to  a  very  complicated 
situation ;  we  see  no  way  out  of  it  to  right  or  left ;  we  cannot 
imagine  how  it  is  to  be  carried  through.  No  more  does  our 
author  ;  so  he  ends  the  chapter,  and  begins  the  next  some  months 
hence,  with  the  difficult  situation  left  far  behind,  and  no  hint  to 
help  the  wondering  reader  to  guess  how  it  was  got  over.  The 
heroine  is  a  paragon  of  virtue,  beauty,  intellect  (she  shows 
this  by  quoting  irrelevantly  from  Browning  and  Victor  Hugo), 
wit,  passion,  tenderness,  and  what  not.  In  one  scene,  after  she  has 
nearly  driven  her  lover  distracted  by  her  coldness  and  caprice,  she 
bewitches  him  by  saying,  "  Come  and  flirt."  Of  the  actual  plot  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  outline,  it  is  far  too  complicated  and  incom- 
prehensible. It  is  based  on  magic,  and  the  Cobra  Diamond  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  thfit  happens.  This  famous  stone  is  the  Ahi  Hira  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  slave  of  Jagganatha,  who  is  lord  of  the  real  as 
distinguished  from  the  ideal  world.  The  owner  of  it  may  obtain 
any  wish  he  utters  for  any  substantial  good,  such  a,«  rank,  wealth, 
success,  &c.  This  sounds  very  delightful ;  but  it  is  only  a  snare  and 
a  trap,  for  the  powers  of  the  Cobra  Diamond  are  so  limited  that  it 
cannot  give  without  also  taking  away,  in  which  respect  it  reminds 
us  of  other  disappointing  talismen  (as  some  say).  Our  hero  wishes 
to  be  a  peer  of  England,  and  he  becomes  one  only  at  the  expense 
of  his  father  being  murdered  so  that  he  may  inherit  the  title. 
He  wishes  to  become  rich,  and  immediately  his  best  friends  ruin 
themselves.  He  wishes  to  marry  Lady  Gwendoline  (who  says, 
"  Come  and  flirt "),  and  her  mother  promptly  makes  her  throw  over 
another  man  and  pushes  her  into  his  arms.  She  says  she  is  a 
victim  and  will  do  as  she  is  bid,  but  she  hates  him.  Then  he 
wishes  for  her  love,  and  he  only  gets  it  at  the  price  of  being  taken 
up  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  Several  nights  at  Holloway  Gaol 
and  one  night  in  the  infirmary  at  Newgate,  where  he  sleeps  in  the 
same  room  with  a  man  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drive  him  to 
wish  again,  though  he  begins  to  feel  that  his  diamond  doesn't 
play  fair.  No  sooner  is  he  released  than  an  innocent  girl  is  taken 
up  instead.  Then  his  adored  Lady  Gwendoline  is  made  to  appear 
the  murderess,  and  then  there  is  a  hopeless  jumble  of  mysticism, 
ending  in  the  exposure  of  the  wily  Asiatic,  whose  astral  body  is 
discovered  on  the  point  of  committing  a  perfectly  useless  murder  on 
a  sociable  old  lady  with  nerves  and  a  pet  dog.  Finally  the  heroine, 
just  as  she  is  being  taken  up,  commits  an  act  of  superb  self- 
sacrifice — though  what  it  is  we  don't  quite  know — the  power  of  the 
diamond  is  broken,  everybody  sees  a  vision  which  proves  her 
innocence  and  satisfies  the  legal  authorities,  and  then  she  marries 
another  man,  and  the  poor  hero  is  left,  feeling  no  doubt  as  great 
a  fool  as  he  looks. 

There  is  no  sort  of  plot  in  An  Ajneincan  Duchess  and  no  love- 
story  either,  for  we  can  hardly  think  this  specimen  of  an  American's 
way  of  proposing  has  anything  to  do  with  that  passion.  She  begs 
him  to  admire  the  view.  "  '  It  is  most  beautilul,  Miss  Roker,'  he 
said  ;  and  then,  almost  without  knowing  what  he  said,  he  added, 
'  Will  you  be  my  wife  ? '  '  Oh,  Mr.  Wentworth !  you  have 
startled  me.  Are  you  really  asking  me  to  marry  you  ?  '  '  That  is 
my  intention  ;  if  I  have  not  expressed  myself  delicately  enough  I 
must  ask  your  forgiveness.' "  The  good  easy  man  who  makes  this 
very  romantic  and  impassioned  declaration  of  aft'ection  is  one  of  New 
England's  most  shining  lights.  Not  a  "  smart  man,"  because  he  has 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  a  litterateur,  and  is  honest  in  business 
transactions,  being  unwilling  to  sacrifice  all  principle  and  morality 
for  the  sake  of  making  "  a  pile."  He  has  written  an  unpublished 
work  on  "The  Problem  of  Existence,"  which  may  account  for 
many  oddities.  W^e  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  autlior  of  this 
novel  must  have  been  asked  by  English  friends  to  write  them 
something  about  America,  and  by  American  friends  to  write  them 
something  about  England.  We  hope  the  latter  will  be  gratified 
by  the  assurance  repeatedly  given  that  a  Duke  does  not  difi'er  in 
any  essential  degree  from  other  human  beings,  though  he  is  apt  to 
be  less  well  educated,  and  that  they  will  be  interested  with  Captain 
Roker's  election  and  Parliamentary  speeches,  which  fill  most  of 
the  second  volume.  The  third  volume  is  devoted  to  a  tour  through 
America,  four  or  five  towns  being  as  elaborately  described  in  it 
as  in  Murray's  guide-books. 

The  Ito7nance  of  a  Spanish  Nun  is  not  a  very  exciting  or  a  very 
original  story.  The  dramatis  personce  consist  of  good  old  con- 
ventional types,  and  the  story  reads  like  an  old  familiar  friend. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Seville,  but  the  local  colouring  is  not  of  a 
very  vivid  description,  and  the  style  of  the  novel  is  not  improved 
by  the  efl'ect  which  the  authoress  aims  at  producing  of  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish.  The  typical  artist — a  sculptor — gets  a 
pretty  and  virtuous  young  girl  to  sit  to  him  for  the  head  of  his 
most  successful  statue.  The  typical  poet — poor,  with  ideal  aspira- 
tions, a  faith  in  love  and  not  much  faith  in  religion — falls  in  love 
with  her.  The  typical  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  thirsts  for 
power,  exerts  his  influence  over  her,  and  persuades  her  to  enter 
a  convent.  Her  lover,  who  has  been  making  a  fortune  for  her 
in  distant  lands,  returns  on  the  day  she  takes  the  veil,  and  finds 
her  home  desolate,  while  the  priest  reveals  the  old  Adam  within 
him  by  making  love  to  her  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent.  The 
poet  survives  to  become  a  statesman  and  marry  the  widow  of 
his  patron.  The  priest  also  becomes  a  famous  orator,  and  these 
two  confront  each  other  on  the  world's  stage  as  deadly  foes,  while 
the  nun  continues  in  her  convent  and  prays  for  both. 
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STABLE  BUILDIXG  AND  STABLE  FITTING.' 

A BOOK  -written  for  advertisement  purposes,  as  obviously  as 
is  Sutton's  seed  list  or  any  other  tnidesman's  catalogue, 
should,  like  those  admirable  publications,  be  as  intelligible  as 
possible  to  prospective  customers;  it  would  have  been  well 
therefore  had  Mr.  Byng  Giraud  followed  tlie  catalogue  system  of 
properly  interleaving  plates  with  letterpress.  Few  readers  care 
to  keep  turning  over  pages  in  search  of  the  diagrams  and  designs 
to  which  reference  is  made.  Though  not  at  all  concerned  to  help 
Mr.  Giraud  in  his  business,  we  can  give  him  one  hint  which  may 
lessen  expense  in  his  construction  of  liunting  stables.  J  le  says  : — 
"  Where  special  provision  is  made  for  washing,  as  in  the  case  of 
hunters,  the  washing-room  should  adjoin  the  saddle-room,  or 
form  part  of  an  ante  to  the  stable,  into  which  the  saddle-room 
may  be  made  to  open  " ;  but  as  it  is  far  better  never  to  wash 
hunters  at  all,  the  omission  from  the  plan,  of  a  room  for  that  pur- 
pose may  serve  to  lighten  the  architect's  bill.  There  are  few 
matters  on  which  practice  varies  more  materially  in  different 
stables  than  in  their  com])arative  warmth  or  coolness;  but  Mr. 
Giraud  appears  to  take  a  line  of  his  own  which  should  make  him 
famous  on  the  question,  for  wlien  speaking  of  drainage  and  venti- 
lation he  states  that,  since  "  food  supplies  in  a  measure  the 
absence  of  warmth,  a  horse  wliich  is  kept  in  a  stable  sufficiently 
near  to  the  temperature  of  his  own  body  will  eat  le.s.s,  with  the 
.same  beneficial  result,  than  one  which  is  in  a  cold  stable."  Are 
we  to  understand  from  this  sentence  that  we  are  to  heat  our 
Stables  nearly  or  quite  up  to  ioo°  Fahrenheit,  or  if  not,  what  does  he 
mean  ?  He  is  probably  right  in  advising  that,  "  if  the  site  allows 
it,"  the  grooms'  apartments  should  not  be  over  the  horses,  and  no 
one  will  dispute  that  the  hay-loft  .should  not  be  so  placed  :  but 
who  ever  dreamt  of  the  open  staircases  to  such  rooms  "  exposing 
dwellers  constantly  passing  up  and  down  to  possible  contagion 
from  a  glandered  horse  "  ?  Can  he  really  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  every  stable  of  importance  as  a  rule  contains  a  case  or 
two  of  this  awful  disease!''  The  directions  and  advice  about 
building  and  iitting  are  doubtless,  for  the  most  part,  sound  and 
useful  enough  in  their  way,  though  couched  in  too  technical 
language  to  be  readily  understood  by  ordinary  readers,  or  indeed 
by  any  but  architects  and  builders,  who  would  probably  prefer 
their  own  plans  and  ideas  to  those  of  Mr.  Giimid. 


MR.  GEORGE  MO^R^;'S  ^- LMPRKSSIONS  AND  OPIXIONS,"  f 

THIS  volume  of  reprinted  essays,  some  of  which  are  consider- 
ably retouched  or  enlarged,  falls  naturally  into  two  divi- 
sions. The  first  comprises  articles  on  lialzac,  Turgenelf,  Zola, 
Verlaine,  and  "  Two  Unknown  Poets."  The  second  section  deals 
with  the  stage  and  dramatists,  painting  and  painters;  and  it  is  in 
treating  of  these  congenial  subjects  that  Mr.  George  Moore  en- 
forces the  self-confidence  that  must  ever  attend  the  enunciation 
of  "  views  "  by  shrewd  and  caustic  illustration  of  his  conviction 
that  the  conventional  in  art  is  the  abominable  thing.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  fact,  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining  when  he  re- 
minds ah  ungrateful  public  of  his  benefits.  It  was  I,  he  argues, 
"  who  introduced  that  adorable  poet,  Paul  Verlaine "  —  I 
who  now  tell  the  strange  sad  stories  of  the  Two  Unknown,  the 
not  less  adorable  Arthur  Rimbaud  and  Jules  Laforgue.  Then 
there  is  M.  Antoine,  witli  his  Theatre  Libre,  to  be  added  to  the 
bill  of  indebtedness.  Are  those  services  to  British  art  to  fall 
flat?  Is  not  the  name  of  the  neglected,  the  unutterable  Verlaine 
something  wherewith  to  conjure,  good  as  that  of  Ibsen  for  the 
Strife  of  factions  ?  These  be  problems  *  that  may  well  arouse 
apprehension.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  problem  of  an 
English  Theatre  Libre,  of  which  Mr.  Moore  is  an  ingenious  advo- 
cate. So  clever  and  engaging  is  his  appeal  to  the  not-impossible 
capitalist,  that  his  advocacy  of  the  scheme  demands  consideration, 
apart  from  its  mere  ingenuity.  ■  But  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr. 
Moore's  attitude  towards  the  dramatist  who  gets  command  of  the 
stage  is  too  like  his  relation  to  the  popular  actor  to  promise  a 
successful  solution.  In  his  amusing  paper  "Mummer  Worship" 
he  delivers  himself  thus  : — "  An  actor  is  one  who  repeats  a  portion 
of  a  story  invented  by  another."  This  definition  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  acting,  as  now  understood,  is  simply  recitation. 
Then,  again,  in  the  incisive  and  truly  recreative  article  on  "  Our 
Dramatists  and  their  Literature,"  he  summarizes  the  action  of 
one  of  Mr.  Pinero's  dramas,  and  observes,  with  a  touch  of  scorn, 
"  This  is  the  story  of  a  play  which  London  has  been  going  to  see 
for  nearly  two  years."  Now  is  this  criticism  ?  Mr.  Moore  would 
not  think  of  making  a  bald  paraphrase  from  Greene  or  Lodge, 
or  from  Shakspeare  direct,  and  then  proceed  to  regard  the 
Shakspearian  drama  with  pitying  superiority.  And,  criticism  or 
not,  it  is  scarcely  conciliatory  in  the  advocate  of  an  English 
Theatre  Libre,  who  proposes  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prise by  negotiating  with  these  same  dramatists.' 

There  is,  we  think,  ample  room  and  good  prospects  of  success 
for  some  enterprise  of  the  kind  Mr.  Moore  has  at  heart,  though  at 
the  same  time  liis  pet  scheme  must  be  greatly  modified.  It  will 
not  do  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  M.  Antoine.  To  benefit  dramatic 
art  the  Free  Theatre  must  be  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It 
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must  not  be  given  over  to  Ibsenism,  or  any  other  "  ism,"  still  less 
must  it  be  a  theatre  of  demonstration  for  the  theorists  of  fecole 
(In  laid.  LTnfortunately,  there  is  some  fear  that  such  a  fate 
as  this  awaits  the  scheme.  The  fear  is  cold  upon  us  as  we  reflect 
upon  this  programme,  tentative  though  it  be,  which  is  the  best 
tliat  Mr.  Moore  can  at  present  indicate.  It  is  surprising,  by  the  way, 
that  a  vyrlter  who  hasdealt  so  admirably  in  the  article  on  the  "Salon 
Julian  "  with  the  detestable  influence  of  French  studies  on  English 
painting  should  have  little  better  to  suggest  for  our  Free  Theatre 
than  French  adaptations.  lie  hints,  it  is  true,  at  the  propriety 
of  applying  to  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  George  Meredith.  Yet  it  is 
significant  that,  having  determined  that  it  would  be  well  to 
"  apply  to  all  the  novelists,"  Mr.  Moore  should  unkindly  observe, 
in  justification  of  this  generous  resolve,  ''Gold  is  found  in  the- 
most  unexpected  places."  Perhaps  this  is  Mr.  Moore's  way  of 
putting  the  novelists  on  their  mettle.  Then  he  would  approach 
Mr.  Grundy  and  Mr.  Pinero  and  ask  of  them  contributions  of  a 
kind  they  never  have  produced,  and  probably  only  can  produce  in 
a  certain  non-natural  way.  None  of  your  plays,  Mr.  3Ioore  im- 
plores, that  all  London  runs  after  for  the  space  of  two  years ; 
but  something  far  diflerent  is  what  is  wanted — something  that  lies- 
deep  in  your  artistic  souls  awaiting  deliverance  from  the  oppressive 
laws  of  convention — and,  perhaps,  the  demoralizing  force  of 
success.  Mr.  Pinero  might  reasonably  object  to  experimentalize 
in  this  fashion  meiely  in  response  to  Mr.  Moore's  discontent  with 
his  dramatic  labours.  A  Free  Theatre  cannot  be  expected 
to  thrive  upon  plays  whose  chief  merit  must  be  that 
they  are  produced  by  artificial  stimulus,  and  licensed,  if 
licensed  they  be,  with  difficulty.  We  have  been  so  beguiled  by 
this  interesting  question  that  we  have  little  space  to  devote  to 
the  more  considerable  of  the  remaining  essays  in  Mr.  Moore's 
volume.  In  that  on  Balzac  certain  contentious  points  are  sug- 
gested that  would  require  for  full  examination  something  not  far 
short  of  the  space  allotted  to  the  article.  Mr.  Moore'.-i  critical 
estimate,  so  far  as  it  is  comparative,  of  the  short  story  according 
to  Balzac  is  one  with  which  most  judges  are  probably  in  accord. 
W^e  cannot  profess  to  apprehend  the  divine  inwardness  of  Mr. 
Moore's  definition  of  criticism  as  "  the  story  of  the  critic's  soul." 
Here,  perhaps,  the  writer  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of 
obscurity,  to  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  is  by  no  means  prone. 
The  four  concluding  essays,  which  treat  of  art  and  artists,  are  all 
excellent.  That  on  Degas  comprises  many  true  and  shrewd 
critical  touches ;  and  those  on  the  Salon  and  the  National  Gallery 
are  tracts  for  the  times  that  deal  with  questions  of  importance,. 
(]uestions  that  interest  the  whole  body  artistic,  in  a  spirit  that  i& 
eminently  practical  and  critical. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MGASTOX  IjOISSIER  almost,  if  not  quite,  attains  to  the 
•  height  of  the  very  best  of  those  terribly  few  writers  who 
keep  alive  the  sacred  lamp  of  academic  French  prose  and  shelter 
it  from  the  gusts  of  naturalism  and  decadence,  and  symbolism, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  else.  He  is  also  an  accomplished 
scholar  in  classical,  especially  Latin  literature,  and  an  observer 
of  the  happy  mean  between  clericalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  ni- 
dieu-ni-viat treism  on  the  other.  All  these  good  gifts  should  have 
qualified  him  to  write  a  very  good  history  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  Paganism  (i);  and  they  have.  Beside  the  magnificent 
march  of  Gibbon  his  step  may  seem  but  an  amble  ;  beside  M. 
lienan,  picking  his  way  delicately  tlirougli  enamelled  meads  of 
phrase,  he  may  seem  but  a  decently  dressed  traveller  faring 
along  a  tolerably  hard  high  road.  But  he  has  avoided  Gibbon's 
defects  if  he  has  not  (who  has  ?)  equalled  his  merits ;  and 
there  is  a  manliness  about  his  sense  and  his  style  and  his 
logic  which  is  very  much  to  seek  in  the  least  rugged,  if  not  the 
least  obstinate,  of  Bretons.  We  may  commend  an  appendix  on 
the  infinitely  vexed  subject  of  the  persecutions  of  the  early  Church 
as  a  very  favourable  example  of  sane  and  sensible  treatment. 
Beginning  with  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  he  ends  with  the 
"  irruption  of  the  barbarians"- — it  is  delightful  to  come  across  a 
man  who  is  actually  content  to  accept  old  facts,  and  does  not 
insist  that  we  shall  change  them  for  new  fictions.  In  making- 
liis  survey  M.  Boissier  takes  occasion  to  digress  pleasantly  on 
many  things,  especially  on  Latin  Clhristian  poetry,  which  is  a  pet 
subject  with  him,  and  which,  especially  in  the  case  of  Prudentius, 
he  handles  admirably.  lie  also  pays  great  attention  to  the. 
question  of  education.  In  short,  there  is  a  very  great  deal  in 
the  book  that  is  either  interesting  or  valuable  or  both  ;  and  it  i» 
excellently  written. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Count  Goblet  d'.\lviella's  views  of  reli- 
gion, or  of  the  history  of  religion  ;  but  he  is,  from  the  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  a  sufficiently  sane  inquirer,  and  there  is 
little  danger  of  seeing  him  fall  a  victim  to  those  peculiar  "  sym- 
bolic" crazes  which  have  beset  some  other  inquirers  into  similar 
subjects,  and-wliich  have  obtained  for  their  works  high  prices  at 
sales  and  locked  cases  in  libraries.  Goblet  d'Alviella  (who, 
by  the  way,  is  going  to  deliver  the  Ilibbert  Lectures  this  year)  in 
this  treatise  (2)  ranges  among  three-legged  things  like  that  of  man, 
trees,  serpents,  crosses  of  all  kinds,  discs,  horns,  sacred  cones  and 

(1)  I.a  Jin  da  paganismn.  Par  Gaston  Buissier.  Diux  tomes.  Tans: 
Hachette.  ' 

(2)  La  migration  iles  xiimbidcs.   Par  le  Conit"?  Goblet  d'Alviella.  Paris 
Leroux. 
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pineapples,  double-headed  hammers,  and  what  not ;  and  keeps,  on 
the  -whole,  a  level  head  respecting  them.  And  that  is  saying 
something. 

M.  Belhache's  treatise  on  thought  (3)  distinguishes  itself  by  the 
extreme  clearness  of  its  arrangement  and  phraseology,  and  by  an 
excellent  analytical  index.  Like  most  modern  philosophy,  the 
book  is  to  a  great  extent  a  critical  survey  of  others'  opinions ; 
but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  authors  own  are  uncom- 
promisingly anti-materialist. 

The  orators  and  tribunes  (4)  of  whom  M.  du  Bled  writes  are 
those  of  the  first  Eevolution.  Of  Mirabeau,  Kobespierre,  and 
some  others  he  says  little,  though  he  gives  a  good  space  to  Danton. 
But  on  men  like  Cazales  and  d'Espremenil,  like  Barnave  and 
Guadet,  many  interesting  things,  will  be  found  here.  It  is 
agreeable  to  find  that  M.  du  Bled  goes  the  entire  length  of 
Macaulay  as  to  Barsre.  Certainly  no  one  ever  found  an  execu- 
tioner more  exactly  suited  to  his  deserts  than  the  Gascon  liar  did 
in  that  perfervid  wielder  of  the  tar-brush.  The  book  is  rather 
desultory,  but  decidedly  amusing. 

M.  de  Broc  has  followed  up  his  two  volumes  cn  France  under 
the  Ancien  Regime  with  two  more  on  France  under  the  Revolu- 
tion (5).  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  there  shall  be  no  more  books 
on  that  subject;  it  is  not  even  very  easy  to  write  one  with  any 
knowledge  that  shall  not  contain  something  useful ;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  write  one  in  a  manner  which  tempts  the 
reader.  M.  de  Broc  has  tried  to  confer,  and  has  not  wholly 
failed  in  conferring,  a  certain  individuality  upon  his  own  attempt 
by  taking  detached  aspects  or  incident-groups  and  dealing  with 
them — the  prisons,  trials,  executions,  and  so  forth,  the  Bastille, 
the  state  of  Baris,  the  condition  of  the  towns  and  country  districts, 
&c.  He  has  a  great  many  statistics,  some  interesting  anecdotes, 
perhaps  (we  are  not  sure)  an  unpublished  document  or  two. 
But  it  is  a  misfortune  for  him  that  he  comes  so  soon  after  M. 
Taine. 

Among  educational  books  we  have  before  us  four  volumes  of 
Messrs.  Percival's  very  u.seful  Modern  French  Series  (6) — a  selection 
from  Admiral  Jurien  de  la  Graviere's  Guei-res  maritbnes,  Vigny's 
Stello,  a  very  lively  and  pleasant  original  account  of  a  tour  in 
Normandy  on  a  safety  bicycle — bicyclette,  they  call  it  in  French, 
it  seems  (a  fact  of  which,  possessing  some  knowledge,  we  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  we  were  ignorant  before ) — -and  a  good  collec- 
tion of  "  unseens."  Messrs.  Hachette  send  a  selection  from 
Hector  Malot's  Romain  L'albris{'j),  and  a  Pronunciation  book  (8), 
which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  some  of  the  usual  faults  of  its  kind. 
M.  Federer  says  that  the  French  ou  has  the  sound  of  the  English 
CO  in  "  hood,"  the  French  oui  that  of  the  English  ui  in  nun.  Two 
more  of  the  excellent  little  drawing  manuals  (9)  of  the  Librairie 
■de  I'Art  lie  before  us. 


KEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"VTOT  ill-suited  to  a  romantic  narrative  is  the  air  of  remott" 
ness,  or  veiling  of  mystery,  that  is,  to  some  extent,  the  note 
of  an  Autobiography  of  Marcello,  "edited  by  his  friend  Maclan  " 
{Dumfries:  Anderson  &  Son;  Edinburgh:  Menzies).    In  these 
■yery  personal    days,  when  memoirs  are   apt  to   be  tediously 
minute  and  literal,  there  may  be  some  readers  of  this  interesting 
little  book  who  will  feel  impatience  to  find  that  the  companions 
of  Marcello  figure  in  disguise  like  heroes  of  melodrama.  'Tis  more 
than  fifty  years  since,  and  who  was  "Romano"?  they  will  ask, 
and  who  "  Norde  "      And  who  was  the  mysterious  "  Toscpno," 
whose  share  in  this  strange,  eventful  history  is  so  suggestive  of 
those  high,  inscrutable  personages  portrayed  in  the  romances  of 
Mrs.  RadcllH'e  or  the  juvenile  Shelley?     But   these  matters, 
though  not  hid  from  the  discerning,  only  add,  as  has  been  hinted, 
a  piquancy  to  the  story  which  the  Roman  patriot  recited  to  his 
friend,  the  present  editor,  in  his  own  beautiful  language,  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Papal  troops  in  the  wild  Umbrian  country, 
at  the  Sasso  del  (Japucino.    To  this  account  of  an  adventurous 
■career  the  editor  has  added  certain  of  his  own  recollections  of 
Italy  fifty  years  ago,  with  three  etchings,  by  way  of  illustration, 
after  drawings  made  at  that  time.    In  some  ways  this  book  is 
•curiously  tantalizing.    We  are  told  little  or  nothing  of  Marcello's 
experience  in  the  Italian  contingent  of  Napoleon's  army  during 
the  Russian  campaign,  or  of  his  action  in  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence, though  these  themes,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
have  naturally  produced  recollections  as  romantic  as  the  story 
of  the  rescue  from  a  ruffianly  band  of  Turks  of  the  beautiful 
Anna  Comnena,  who  became  "  mia  sposa  amata,"  or  that  final 
■dramatic  scene  that  describes  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  '•  Toscaiio." 
But  we  do  not  propose,  nor  would  it  be  fair,  tn  quote  the  literal 
text;  firstly,  because  the  book  is  but   a   little  book;  and, 

(3)  La  pexsci  et  le  priiwipt  peiisan'.  Par  E.  Belhacbe.  Taris : 
i'errin. 

(4)  Oraleuis  et  Iribuiis.    Par  Victor  du  Bled.    Paris :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  La  France  pendant  la  Becolution.  far  le  Vicomte  de  IJioc.  lieiix 
■toiiies.    i'aris:  Pion. 

(6)  Modern  trench  Series — Guerres  maritime^.  Edited  bv  \V.  .S.  Lvon. 
■  Six  semaines  en  velocipede.  Par  S.  E.  Bally,  l/iiseen  Tiaiisliition..  Byll.C 
.Steel.  Steio.  Edited  tiy  P.  Desages  and  il.  C.  Steel.  Londou  :  I'ercival 
-&  Co. 

(7)  Sur  mer.    Edited  by  H.  Testard.    London  :  Hachette. 

(8j  Puhlic  School  Guide  to  l-'nnch  Pronunciation,  Bv  C.  A.  Federer. 
d^ondon  :  lliichette. 

(9)  BibiidthcqiiK  popiiluire  rfes  ecoles  de  dessin  :  lelacis  et  Vaquarelle.  Par 
•G.  Uc'rard.  Kl  tnents  de  buta  ■i(jiie  ornumentale.  far  A.  Keller.  I'aus: 
Librairie  de  J' Al  t. 


secondly,  because  the  profit  from  its  sale  is  to  be  carried  to  the 
funds  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Royal  Infirmary.  Thus  may 
a  curious  public  satisfy  itself  and  benefit  what  is  doubtless  a 
deserving  institution. 

The  Greenleeks  Papers,  "edited  by  the  Rev.  Titus  Tiptaff" 
(Dent  &  Co.),  is  a  book  fashioned  deliberatidy  and  of  set  purpose 
after  Sartor  Resartus,  and  reveals  at  all  points  a  very  flattering 
admiration  of  the  writings  of  Carlyle.  The  manner  and  method 
of  the  book  are  perfectly  serious.  Christopher  Greenleeks,  a 
briefless  barrister,  in  his  lofty  Temple  chambers  "  alone  with  the 
stars,"  discourses  of  true  men  and  quacks  in  politics,  literature, 
and  so  forth,  to  an  editorial  accompaniment  of  praise  or  of  the 
politest  form  of  dissent.  For  his  text  Greenleeks  will  draw  on 
Carlyle  for  choice,  though  Gibbon  and  Burton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  serve  him  well  enough  for  a  change.  Having  abstracted 
a  passage  from  Carlyle,  paraphrased  it,  reproduced  as  new,  beaten 
it  out  to  the  utmost  tenuity  that  tautology  will  bear,  then  Tip- 
taft',  honest  Tiptafi",  intervenes,  and  shows  how  delightfully  in 
accord  are  those  great  men,  Greenleeks  and  Carlyle.  Let  us 
exemplify  the  method.  "Man,"  says  Greenleeks,  "is  not  a 
mere  felicity  machine,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  such. 
God  made  obstacles,  and  fixed  them  between  us  and  happiness 
that  ive  miijht  find  more  happiness — perhaps  blessedness  ,  .  .  But, 
O,  blockhead,  the  worst  of  all  obstacles  is — thyself!  "  And  here 
the  conscious-smitten  Tiptaft'  is  disburdened  in  a  note  : — "  In 
Sartor  Resartus  it  is  said — '  There  is  in  man  a  higher  than  the 
love  of  happiness  ;  he  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead 
thereof  find  blessedness  ' ; — but  I  don't  think  that  Greenleeks  is 
guilty  of  plagiarism."  Perhaps  not,  O  Tiptaft'!  But  "  the  ordi- 
nary mortal  who  goes  about  in  ordinary  trousers  does  not  see  this 
great  truth,  and  take  it  to  his  cotton-  or  wool-enswathed  heart." 
The  method  of  Greenleeks  is  not  altogether  happy.  That  a 
writer  who  shows  at  times  that  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
knows  how  to  say  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  cleverness,  should 
devise  a  book  so  affected  and  pretentious  is  somewhat  odd. 

The  county  of  Sutherland  is  no  longer  unexplored  by  the 
Southron,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Charles  St.  John  published  A 
Sportsman  and  Nntiiralist.'s  Tour  in  Sut/ierland  {ShnYik'm  &  Co.; 
Glasgow:  Morison),  a  popular  edition  of  which  has  just  appeared. 
This  delightful  book  should  be  studied  by  every  summer  visitor  to 
the  wild  north-western  sea-coast  and  district  of  the  county.  It 
is  five-and-forty  years  since  Mr.  St.  John  compiled  the  pleasant 
calendar  of  field  notes.  There  must  needs  be  many  changes  to 
be  noted  of  the  bird-life,  the  wild  aspects  of  nature,  the  in- 
habitants, and  other  matters  so  grapliically  treated  in  this 
volume.  But  there  is  no  more  agreeable  enterjirise  for  the  tourist 
in  (ireat  Britain  than  to  follow  the  routes  indicated  by  Mr. 
St.  John,  not  omitting  to  take  note  of  those  favourite  inns  that 
yet  remain.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  St.  John,  refer- 
ring to  his  sojourn  at  Scowrie,  writes  of  the  innkeeper  there  as 
"a  man  of  a  most  un-Highland  name — namely,  'Tough.'"  But 
does  not  the  redoubtable  Dalgetty  tell  a  story  of  second-sight 
concerning  one  "Donald  Tough,  a  Lochaber  maii"'.^ 

Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson's  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  is  an  historical  abstract  based  on  the  leading 
authorities,  designed  for  "general  and  examinational  purposes.' 
It  is  illustrated  by  some  small  maps  and  by  some  very  useful 
plans  of  battlefields  and  siege  operations.  The  chief  events  of 
the  period  are  detailed  in  chronological  order,  with  brief  explana- 
tory notes,  under  various  sectional  headings,  such  as  "Foreign 
Ati'airs,"  "Social  Ati'airs,"  "Peninsular  War,"  "Indian  Affairs." 
As  a  key,  or  synopsis,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  found  serviceable 
by  examiners  ;  for  the  plan  is  good,  if  not  altogether  free  from 
error.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  merely  controversial  statements 
should  be  excluded  from  such  a  book.  And  clear  and  relevant 
as  Mr.  Anderson's  comments  generally  are,  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  due  perhaps  to  the  need  for  brevity,  might  be  cited.  At  p.  63 
we  read,  "  Napoldin  stated  that  he  should  declare  war  unless  we 
evacuated  Malta,  and  insulted  our  Ambassador."  In  a  summary 
dealing  with  Pit'/s  character  it  is  amusing  rather  than  edifying 
to  find,  "  It  was  he  that  made  the  premier's  position  so  great ; 
but  we  must  count  against  liini  his  drunkenness,  his  failure  to 
abolis-h  the  slave  trade  (which  Fox  did  at  once),"  &c. 

Crude  sensation  still  characterizes  much  of  our  minor  fiction. 
The  If'eird  of  Deadly  ILdlow,  by  Bertram  Mitford  (Sutton, 
Drowley,  &  Co.),  is  a  tale  of  Cape  Colony  that  might  have  proved 
even  more  blood-curdling  than  it  is,  if  it  did  not  so  frequently 
lapse  into  a  riotous  treatment  of  matters  revolting  and  ghastly 
The  descriptive  scenes  are  well  done.  There  are  "  night-pieces,' 
for  example,  that  are  really  imposing.  But  novelists  should  know 
that  they  may  do  a  murder  more  ett'ectively  in  a  single  line  or  so, 
as  Dickens  proved,  than  by  revelling  in  pages  of  disgusting 
details. 

The  Type-icritten  Letter,  by  R.  H.  Slierard  (Trifchler  &  Co.), 
is  simply  puerile.  A  lady  is  tried  for  murder,  convicted  on  no 
sort  of  evidence,  and  upon  being  sentenced,  thanks  the  judge, 
and,  turning  to  the  jury,  observes,  with  admirable  tact,  "  Quels 
imbeciles ! "  But  whether  the  judge,  or  the  counsel,  or  the 
witnesses,  or  any  other  person  in  the  story,  should  be  accounted 
more  idiotic  than  the  jury  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Chad  wick's  "north-country  story,"  Thornleigh 
House  (Sutton,  Drowley,  &  Co.),  deals  with  that  very  uncommon 
form  of  retribution  which  afflicts  the  sullerer  but  temporarily, 
and  leads  to  his  ultimate  advantage.  The  story  is  told  with 
refreshing  sobriety  of  tone,  and  is  altogether  of  an  unexciting 
character. 
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Among  recent  new  editions  ive  liave  to  note  Lives  of  Tirelre 
Good  Men,  by  the  Kev.  J.  \V.  Burgon  (John  Murray);  T/ic 
Human  Traijedy,  by  Alfred  Austin,  fourth  edition  (Macrnillan  & 
Co.);  The  Lances  of  Li/nirood,  by  Miss  Yonge  (MacmiUan  & 
Co.);  Kirsfeen,  by  Mrs.  Olipliant,  one-volume  edition  (Macrnillan 
&  Co.)  ;  A  Manual  of  Political  Questions,  bv  Sydney  Buxton, 
M.P.  (Cassell  &  Co.);  and  Fortunes  Made  in  liusiness,  edited 
by  James  Hogg  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.). 

We  have  also  received  The  Medical  Refjister  for  189 1  (Spottis- 
woode  &  Co.);  The  Dentists'  Reijister  for  iSqi  (Spottiswoode  & 
Co.);  and  The  Colonial  Office  LAst  for  189 1  (Harrison  &  Sons), 
compiled  from  official  records  by  Messrs.  John  Anderson  and 
Sidney  Webb,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  maps. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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MAPLE   &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  3I10W  a  rnagtjificent  collection 
<>f  high-class  DININW-ROOM  FUKNI- 
TUEE  in  pollard  oak.  brown  Oftk,  and 
>*mericau  walnut,  aa  well  as  in  tho  ncli 
old  Chippenda'e  mahopany  so  tiiucn' 
priced,  while  thpre  are  al>'o  a  number  of 
Kpecimen  dining  rooms,  fully  apponted 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dit- 
ierecit  8t>l  s. 

]\/[ArLE    &    CO    enjoy  a 

'^A  world-wide  celebrity  for » oiiifort- 
able  and  sub^tauii-illv-niadeditniip-room 
oh<tiis,  as  well  as  /or  luxuiiantly  sofc 
and  really  ea'^y  chairs.  ciu'>  cbnir;*, 
loungr-e,  and  ^etteee  of  tbcir  own  niHiiu- 
T'^cture.  Customers  wlipu  m  Tottenham' 
i'ourt  Koad  caii  pa*g  from  the  sbow- 
jooriis  10  the  factory  .mds-^ethe  various 
prccesies  of  upholstering. 


MARLE  &  CO.  are  now 
showing  a  choice  S  iectioa  ot 
PRAWIMi-ROOM  FaRNlTIJKE  of 
till' pi.'t  io  ls  Loiii-i  XV.  Hiiil  XVI.,  inclu- 
(iiiis;  some  very  tine  i-peciinens  iu  richly 
cirvfii  mahogany.  »lbO  other  pieces  iu 
llucooii  Chippinilale  styl-,  iucluding 
CabiDPt-',  ThIi'ps,  Stio«caM:.s,  Music  Cabi- 
u-ts.  Writing  Table?,  as  well  as  elegant 
no\elt)e>iin  inlaiii  woods,  with  Vernits- 
Martiii  decorations. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  are  also 
exhibiting^  numerous  novelties 
in  JFoori.sn,  AraOiau,  Japanese,  and 
Iia'.i.in  lancy  Drawinpr-rooni  Fiirnitute, 
ns  well  a<  many  elegmt  varieties  of 
Pe  iestal-.  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Kfi-^el.s  brackets,  Overdoors,  Jardinicrds, 
nnd  ?iew  shai>e3  in  wicker  Chairi  and 
??eLte:si,  witli  artistic  draperies. 


MAPLE  &  CO 


TVICELM.  —  CHARLES  L,  To-dav  (Saturday)  .at  2:  also 

^  MUrHTn?r  \Mnin' V/vrmlr  '^."-"^ht  (.Saturday),  ami  on  May  J,  at 


TJANDEL  FESTIVAL.-CRYSTAL  PALACE,  .Tune  189L 
HANnK^FFTTIv\1''^;;':>'°T.?,»'^M''''''f '^^^^^       "^"^^     gegat  tkh^nmal 

^  ,,r    ,'>'' HchcarsttI,  ,(  renuireil,  7s. 
and  105.  iid.l.  no*  on  sale,  troin  10  t.l  0,  at  the  Crystal  I'.lace  T.eket  OtHce  ;  and  at  x\ovello, 
17*  "'t'''  OV"!;!  ,  ^tieet.  anil  Ml  an.lm  Queen  Street,  Chcapside,  E.C. 
I  iel<ct<  lur  sm.^'le  days  nut  on  aale  till  April  i7.   I'rospeitua  free  liy  post. 


TpRENCH    GALLERY,    120    Pall    Mall.-Tlie  THIRTY- 


_FIGHTH  ANSniAI.   EXHUnTION  pf  PK'TITRES  by  ARTISTS   of  the  COS- 
NlJWOl'EN.   Admission.  Is. 


TISENTAL  SCUIJObS  i 


"ON  THE  DEVON  RIVERS":  a  Collection  of  WATEli- 

^./™  COr.OirR  DRAWINGS  by  Mr.  K.  G.  COTMAN,  ON  VIKW  at  ROBERT 
DUNTHORN'E-S  G  AT.LEKY,  5  Viiro  Street.  W.    Adinlscioii,  includiiiL-  Catalojuc  IsT 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   andNATDRAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSIIII'S.    -Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer,  I'-^l.  viilue  truni  ili.")  to  £.'»()  a  year,  whicn  may  be  incieubedtrom  a  special  tuad  to 
£^ifi  a  ,>  ear  in  ca-^es  ot  scholars  who  reiiiiire  it. 
Furiher  rarticula-s  trum  the  H KA i>- vi astkr  or  Se'  RKTAry.  The  Collesre, Clifton, Bristol. 

ROYAL     AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1945.  for  hand  tJwnerB.  and  Farmero,  Land  Aicents,  Sur- 
veyors, intendme  Colonists.  »:c.  Practical  and  Scieutilic  lustrnctioD  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Kartnin?,  Estate  Vlanasement,  Forestry,  xc.  Arc- 

Eur  Prospectus,  with  lint  oi  Pruic'ssors,  particulars  ot  Farm  and  Dairy,  Courses  of  Instruc-. 
tio...  Hf.h*(i«pflh'j)^.  I)  plomas,  Vc,  apply  to  the  Pai.VCIl'AL. 

NEX  r  SESSION  begins  TUESDAY.  May  la.  

npilE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE  and  TRAINING  FARMS 

-*-    iLimitedl,  HOLT.ESLSY  BAY,  SUFFOLK.   For  the  TllAIHING  of  YUUTllS 
(or  COLONI.VL  LIFE.  Kc. 
Prus^^ectus  ou  application  (o  the  Resident  Director. 

pIIELTENIIAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCIIOIiARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  Mav  2G,  27,  Sfl.  ELIiVEN 
SCH()LaH!SUIPS  at  least,  of  value  run>^in(?  between  im{|  and  i3o  iier  annum,  will  he  awaided: 
Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candiriates  must  lie  uader  Uiteen.— For  ('urtheir' 
detaile  apply  to  ihe  Skckktarv,  The  CoUepe.  Cheltenham. 

RADLEY  COLLEGE.  —  JUNIOR  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
There  will  be  an  ELECTION  to  FOUR  SCHOLARRHTPS  (two  of  XHO,  one  of  £H\ 
and  one  ot  on  i  i  iday,  July  17.  lt*ld.  Open  to  ho\  h  under  the  age  i  f  Fourteen  ou 
Januarv  1,  1891.— For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  WAuniiiN,  Radley  College,. 
Abingdon. 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE. 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINE^. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  Is  arranged  to  lit  an  ENGINEER  lor  employment  In  Europe, 
India,  or  the  Colonies.  About  FIFTY  STUDENTS  will  he  admitted  in  Septembtr  1891. 
For  Competition  the  Secretarv  of  State  will  offer  TEN  Appointmenta  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  TWO  in  tho  Indian  Telegraph  jDepartment — For  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Skcuktary,  at  the  CoUeiire. 

T  EAMINGTON   COLLEGE.  — THREE  "COUNCIL'' 

SCHOLARSHIPS  (£21  eachl  and  TWO  "  HOUSE  "  SCHOLARSHIPS  (tsl  lOs.  each) 
will  be  awarded  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Hbad-.Martkr. 


WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 
Up  Vacancies  on  tlie  Foundation  and  Exhibitions  will  befiin  on  July  7. — For  par- 
ticulars apply  tj  the  Hh.AD-MA8TKu.  Dean's  Vard,  Westmiaster. 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


QRY^STAL  PALACE   

THE  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING.    Foumlel  1872. 
The  NEXT  TERM  otens  on  Monday,  April  27. 
T.  MECHANICAL  COURSE.      II.  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DIVISION. 
III.  COLONIAL  SECTION.     MARINE   AND   ELECTRICAL  SECTIONS. 
Prjspeetu"*  of  the  underalgned  in  the  Librarv.  next  Byzantine  Court,  Crystal  Palace. 

r.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  F.B.Hist.S. . 

Su/KriiiUiitli  iu  Educational  Department. 


W<^OLWICH  and   SANDHURST.  —  PREPARATION  in 

*V  GERMANY. -Colonel  H,  BRADLEY  ROBERTS  (R.F.P.  R.  M.  Artillery,  for 
Fpvcral  vears  ol  liin  active  service  employed  an  Profesnor  and  Examiner  by  the  Admiralty, 
Knti-'htof  the  Leirion  of  Honour  and  Medjidie)  and  Messrs,  Gurney  and  Adams  (Cambridge' 
B.  A. si.  with  a  etr.irg  staff  for  Modern  Lani.'uaf.'es.  ftc. 

Pnispcctua  and  I^ist  of  Successes  forwarded  on  application. 

The  Pcl  'o'-k  Gold  Me<ia'list,  at  the  Examination  in  February  ISfll.was  prepared  cntirel? 
for  Woolwich  bv  C<doneI  Kohcrts. 
i  uiMlft  Drei.-am  Stras^e.  Freihnr?  (Black  Forest).  Baden.  Germany.  

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 

-t  Mistress  of  the  Norwich  Hish  School,  and  her  sister,  Madame  v.  WORMS,  have  a  very 
c -mroriaile  EDUCATIONAL  HOME  lor  ELDER  GIRLS.  Garden  and  fuU-BiiedTennis- 
court,    Numtiers  limitRd.     

"PUSSI.IN.- Mr.  ROBERT    MICHELL  teaches   and  per- 

Jl^     feels  in  the  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.— Woodlands,  Park  Road,  Twickenham  E., 

near  Richmond  lirid.te^    

TLFRA.COJIBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.    A  Great  Health 

-L  and  Plea-sure  Resort.  Finest  Private  Marine  Esplanade  ii  the  Kingdom.  Eight  Lawn- 
Tcii.nis  Courts.   Two  hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.   Descriptive  Tarifl'of  Manager.  

X'OTICE  to  PARENTS  and  GUARDIANS.— CHOICE  of 

^  ^  SCHOi  ILS,  .%c.  The  Committee  of  the  Scholastic.  .<  c..  Association  (a  bodv  of  Oxford' 
and  Oimhiidae  Graduates)  recommend  !-CHOOLS  and  PRIVATE  TUTORS,  from 
lier.-.nal  knowledge  and  after  full  inquiry.  Details  from  tlie  StCRKTARV, 8  Lancaster  Place. 
Strand.   


FRY'S 


Lancet — "Pure,  and  very  noiuble." 

Medical  Times—"  EmineuWy  suitable  for  Invulidit" 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMBRON,  President  of  the  Royal 
CoUepe  of  Surpeona,  Ireland— "I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  CITY   OP  LONDON. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 
will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesilay  May  se  »S1  nt  HaK-pasJ 
One  o'clock  preciselv.  to  receive  TENDERS  for  takin;;  on  l\Dn>DING.LEASt.s  for  « 
term  <.l  Kiirlitx  Vei.rs  FOUlt  PLOTS  of  valuable  FREEUOl  P  GROUND,  situate  in  Stoi.cy 

'■FurVlK'i''nii'rricu'l'i'ir8.  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  o!  prniK>8aI,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Office  of  the  Eicrineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  (inildhall. 

The  Commissioners  do  m.t  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  hiehc^t  or  "ny  P'OPwal. 

Persons  leiidennj;  must  attend  pel  sonallv.  or  by  a  duly  authorized  AlTMit.  on  the  Bhove- 
mentioiicl  ,.,i)',  at  Half-past  (Jne  o'clock  precisely:  and  the  parties  whose  oCfers  are  ac;epie.l 
W'll  tie  r.  .luiicd  to  execute  an  aereement  and  bond  at  the  same  time.  in™..„  T  •• 

Pn.|  "«ils  .nc5tl.eBei.le<i  np,  endorsed  on  the  outH'de.  •  ->■;''<■'■ •'i';f"f ' 
and  ti  delivered  in,  addmsied  to  the  undersigned,  before  One  o'clock  on  the  said  day  ol 

"'^"^^^-^"^  ■•  cur,. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  was 
  almost  entirely  occupied   with  Colonial 

affairs,  Lord  Knutsford  announcing  that  the 
discussion  on  the  Newfoundland  Bill  would  be  put  off  for 
another  week  to  give  the  representatives  of  the  colony  time 
to  arrive  and  take  measures,  and  postponing  consideration  of 
the  recent  Australian  Convention.  The  morning  sitting  of 
the  Lower  House  was  occupied  by  the  Irish  Land  Bill; 
the  evening  by  a  vigorous  worry  on  the,  of  late,  much  dis- 
cussed subject  of  the  Post  Office.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Morley's  amendment  was  negatived  by  247  to  170,  after 
an  interesting  debate  in  which  the  difference  of  attitude  of 
the  two  Irish  parties  towards  the  Bill  was  very  curiously 
illustrated.  A  great  advantage  was  given  to  Mr.  Parnell 
by  Mr.  Sexton's  very  candid  admission  that  the  amend- 
ment would  destroy  the  Bill,  and  that  the  Anti-Parnellites 
only  supported  it  in  order  to  bind  the  official  Gladstonians 
to  their  side,  and  the  Nationalist  leader  made  the  most  of 
this,  pouring  his  iciest  contempt  on  the  fervid  Timotheus 
of  Longfbrd,  and  calling  "the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland" 
to  witness  that  Mr.  Sexton  and  others  were  avowedly 
putting  spokes  in  the  farmer's  wheel  to  secure  their  own 
future  alliances.  In  the  evening  Lord  Compton's  motion 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  Post-Office  matters  was 
rejected  by  163  to  93,  Mr.  Raikes  having  made  an  answer 
to  his  rather  numerous  assailants  which,  if  not  wholly 
valid,  was  certainly  vigorous,  and  being  assisted,  no  doubt, 
by  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton's  absurd  confidences  to  the  House 
about  the  "  strained  relations "  between  himself  and  the 
Postmaster-General, 

The  House  of  Lords  held  a  short  sitting  on  Monday  and 
helped  some  Bills  on  their  way.  The  Lower  House,  after 
a  swarm  of  questions  even  thicker  than  usual  (in  the  midst 
of  which  Mr.  Smith  very  properly  declined  to  enter  into 
details  as  to  the  Government  opinion  that  Mr.  Davitt, 
otherwise  "  Mick  the  Penman,"  is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  on 
a  Government  Commission,  and  Mr.  Healy  selected  a  con- 
genial subject  as  opportunity  for  letting  off  a  very  poor 
jcke),  read  the  London  City  Trial  of  Causes  Bill  a  second 
time  by  237  to  64,  and  then  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Land  Bill.  After  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  about  the 
guarantee  (in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  went  into 
one  of  his  customary  and  calculated  "  fuffs  "  of  ill  temper, 
declaring  on  a  ruling  of  the  Chairman's  that  he  "  could  not 
"  understand  the  position,  and  should  not  undertake  to 
"  address  the  House  on  the  question  "),  the  first  clause  was 
carried  by  247  to  126,  an  unexpectedly  small  minority. 
The  second  clause  (the  establishment  of  a  land  purchase 
account)  then  began  to  be  pelted  with  amendments  in  its 
turn.  Some  were  withdrawn,  one  rejected  by  202  to  5,  and 
so  things  went  on  till  adjournment  time,  when  Mr.  Morley 
was  speaking .  A  short  discussion  and  a  compromise  followed 
on  a  procedure  motion  of  Mr.  Smith's,  the  practical  efiectof 
which  was  to  give  Government,  subject  to  certain  understand- 
ings, the  hour  between  midnight  and  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday. 

With  the  House  of  Lords  Tuesday  was  very  much  as 
Monday.  The  Commons,  after  question-time  (during  which 
Mr.  Healy,  with  the  natural  instinct  of  the  flesh-fly,  flew 
to  his  beloved  subject  once  more),  plunged  into  the  Land 
Bill,  and  discussed  amendments  of  absolutely  no  mark  or 
likelihood  for  the  whole  morning  sitting.  Nothing  happened, 
except  that  Mr.  Gladstone  deliberately  exploded  again  (no 
doubt,  with  a  view  to  certain  elections),  and  that  even  the 
long-suffering  Mr.  Courtney  informed  Mr.  Conybeaee  that 
he  "  must  be  prepared  for  the  information  that  he  was 
"  trifling  with  the  House."    A  man  would  scarcely  call 


Mr.  Conybeare  "  an  agreeable  trifler,"  though,  would  he  % 
The  evening  sitting  was  counted  out  immediately. 

On  Wednesday  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  some 
talk  as  to  new  Standing  Orders  facilitating  the  introduction 
of  money  bills  by  the  London  County  Council.  The  matter 
seems  to  be  one  of  form  merely,  and  the  County  Council  it- 
self would,  it  appears,  rather  not  have  the  proposed  change 
made.  All  that  the  devoted  Londoner  wishes  is,  that  it 
should  be  made  as  difficult  for  the  Council  to  spend  money 
as  possible.  After  this  debate,  which  was  adjourned,  a  Non- 
conformist member,  Mr.  S.  Evans  (who  had  the  comically 
impudent  charity  to  express  his  wish  to  oblige  "  all  sects, 
"  even  the  Church  of  England  "),  brought  in  his  Places  of 
Worship  Enfranchisement  Bill,  and  the  matter  being  voted 
on  oflT-party  lines,  carried  the  second  reading  by  218  to  no. 
This  division,  we  fear,  illustrates  certain  remarks  which  we 
made  last  week  on  the  Opium  Resolution  ;  for  certainly  such 
a  majority  would  not  have  been  obtained  if  many  absentees 
and  some  voters  had  not  trusted  in  Committee  and  time  and 
the  House  ofljords  to  nullify  their  abstention  or  their  votes. 
According  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  an  astute  person  from  obtaining  a  house  on  a  not  very 
stringently  worded  lease,  converting  it  into  a  chapel  of  New 
Muggletonians  or  Malleable- Glassites,  invented  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  then  forcing  a  sale  on  the  landlord. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Salisbury  made  an  important  state- 
ment in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  the  Pungwe 
outrage,  confirming  the  fact,  and  announcing  that  the 
Portuguese  Minister  has  given  assurances  of  the  intention 
of  his  Government  to  remove  all  cause  of  complaint,  but 
mentioning  likewise  that  three  ships  of  war  would  be  sent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Pungwe.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
measure,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  bring  the  Governor 
of  Beira  and  people  like  him  to  their  senses.  Lord 
Dunrayen  then  presented  the  Newfoundland  petition  to 
be  heard,  which  was  at  once  granted,  and  Sir  William 
Whiteway  and  his  colleagues  came  to  the  bar  and  spoke. 
We  deal  elsewhere  with  their  address,  which,  like  the 
document  on  which  it  was  based,  and  on  which  we 
comment  below,  was  moderate  in  form,  but  sadly  neglect- 
ful of  fact.  In  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Goschen  made  his 
Budget  statement,  which,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  surplus 
(all  but  two  millions)  went,  was  satisfactory  enough.  Not 
so  much  can  be  said  of  the  objects  on  which  that  surplus  is 
to  be  spent.  The  building  of  barracks  is,  indeed,  excellent, 
and  the  redemption  of  light  gold  unavoidable,  sooner  or 
later.  But  the  so-called  "  freeing  "  of  education,  on  which 
the  greater  part  is  to  be  wasted,  is  unnecessary,  mis- 
chievous, and  demoralizing,  can  only  be  excused  as  an 
election  bait,  and  even  then  is  exposed  to  the  objection 
that  (as  Mr.  Gladstone  knows  to  his  cost)  the  fish  are  very 
apt  to  swallow  such  baits  without  being  caught  by  the  hook. 
As  for  the  plea  that  it  will  be  done  some  day,  and  had 
better  be  done  now,  a  man  might  as  wisely  say,  "  I  shall 
"  die  some  day ;  so  I  will  cut  my  throat  before  dinner." 
After  the  Budget  had  been  introduced  and  discussed,  some 
miscellaneous  business  was  done,  including  the  second  read- 
ing by  143  to  54  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  (Youthful 
Oflfenders)  Bill, 

ForeiRn  ^^0^       Benares,  a  turbulent  place  of  old 

and  Colonial  time,  some  loyal  speeches  by  colonial  politicians 
Aflfairs.  Australia  and  Canada,  some  more  dubious 

news  from  Argentina,  and  the  text  of  the  Newfoundland 
Address  to  Parliament  formed  the  staple  of  news  on  Satur- 
day morning  last.  Large  numbers  of  arrests  have  been 
made  at  Benares  in  connexion  with  the  riots,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  are  not  unconnected  with  recent  absurd  encourage- 
ment of  "  native  "  crotchets  conjointly  with  disrespect  of 
native  feeling.    A  municipality  in  India  (the  special  causa 
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7nalonim)  is  an  absurdity.  The  Newfoundland  Address  is 

very  moderate  in  form,  but  vinfortunately  breathes  in  every 
line  the  old  obstinate  refusal  to  recognize  the  facts  of  the 
case.  When  will  the  Newfoundlanders  see  that  the  trustee 
of  an  encumbered  estate  cannot  repudiate  the  encumbrances 
which  have  been  legally  imposed  by  his  own  and  the  life- 
owner's  predecessors  because  the  life-owner  finds  them  in- 
convenient 1  The  Newfoundland  Assembly,  by  its  attempt  to 
boycott  bait- selling,  has  brought  the  anger  of  its  own  fisher- 
men on  it,  and  may  be  said  to  be  at  loggerheads  with  every- 
body all  round.  President  Haerison  has  been  touring 

and  "  spread-eagling  "  in  the  grand  style ;  drawing  pictures 
of  "  fine  American  men-of-war,  with  brave  American  crews 
"  in  their  forecastles,"  playing  "  Yankee  Doodle  dandy  oh  1" 
as  they  did  whilom  on  that  fine  American  man-of-war  the 

Chesapeake.  Reports  reached  England  on  Monday  of  a 

speech  made  by  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond,  in  which  the  speaker  complimented  that 
Association  very  highly.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  clever 
man  ;  but  we  do  not  by  any  means  always  agree  with  Mr. 
Cecil  Rhodes.  It  would  appear  that  he  has  a  nice  little  diffi- 
culty made  to  his  hands  in  the  action  of  some  of  his  friends — 
to  wit,  the  Boers — in  projecting  a  trek  and  a  new  republic 
in  Mashonaland,  with  the  aid  of  the  Portuguese.  With  the 
help  of  England,  Mr.  Rhodes  will  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  preventing  this,  but  he  will  need  the  help  of  England  to 
do  it.  The  prompt  action  of  Sir  Henry  Loch,  indeed,  has 
procured  from  President  Kruger  a  picturesque  statement 
that  he  has  "damped  the  trek."  The  Portuguese  them- 
selves are  reported  to  have  made  yet  a  further  attempt 
upon  British  long-sufferings  by  firing  on,  and  seizing, 
another  peaceable  expedition  up  the  Pungwe.  Really  there 
must  be  an  end  of  this.  The  Portuguese  have  since 
received  news  of  a  serious  rising  in  the  other  part  of  their 
African  dominions,  which  may  perhaps  bring  them  to  their 

senses.  Constant  fresh  instalments  of  Manipur  news 

have  come  in,  each  more  puzzling  than  the  other ;  but  Sir 
William  Lockhart  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  the 
Miranzai  country  by  clearing  the  Samana  range,  which  the 
enemy  recently  occupied — a  success  which  has  been  well 

followed  up.  The  familiar  old  story  of  torture  of  prisoners 

in  connexion  with  the  murder  of  M.  Beltchef  is  being 

trumped   up   in   Bulgaria.  Reports  reached  England 

yesterday  of  President  Balmaceda's  Message  to  the  Chilian 
Congress — a  document  which,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  an 
excellent  place  in  which  not  to  look  for  any  full  or  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  origin,  progress,  or  prospects  of  the 

Civil  War.  A  powder  magazine  exploded  in  Rome  on 

Thursday,  causing  much  damage. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  hugged  himself  Glad- 
Speeches,    stonianly  at  Cirencester  on  Friday  week.  

Lord  Salisbury  addressed  the  Primrose  League 
at  Her  Majesty's,  on  Tuesday,  to  the  intense  disgust 
of  Gladstonians,  who  naturally  cannot  away  with  an 
appeal  to  the  people  that  goes  against  themselves.  Also 
the  Daily  News  is  very  angry  with  Lord  Salisbury 
because  he  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  purchase 
scheme  some  years  ago.  In  an  excellent  work.  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,  it  is  told  how  Mr.  Saddletree  was 
corrected  by  Butler,  the  schoolmaster,  for  saying  cuivis 
instead  of  quivis.  Shortly  after  Butler  himself,  in  an- 
other quotation,  used  the  dative  correctly.  "  Ah,  but,"  said 
Mr.  Saddletree,  with  triumph,  "  ye  said  cuivis  yourself, 
"  Mr.  Butler  !  "    So,  too,  to  the  Daily  News  does  it  seem 

that  Lord  Salisbury  has  said  cuivis  himself.  On  the 

same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Birmingham.  

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fiery  speaking  in  Ireland 
from  Mr.  Parnell  (who  has  made  a  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
scene  of  the  landing  of  the  French  under  Humbert  ;  but 
what  the  Shan  van  Voght  said  on  this  occasion  we  know 
not)  and  Mr.  Healy,  who  has  confided  to  the  world  the 
interesting  fact  that  he  used  to  write  Mr.  Parnell's 
speeches  for  him;  and  now  Mr,  Pabnell  calls  him  a 
"  gutter-sparrow." 

On  this  day  week  Mr.  Henry  Hucks  Gibbs 
Elections,    was  elected  without  opposition  for  the  City  of 

London.  Therefore  the  City  of  London  ought 
to  be  disfranchised  at  once,  is  the  unanimous  conclusion  of 
the  Gladstonian  party,  which  applies  the  same  delightful 
logic  to  the  University  seats,  the  House  of  Lords,  &c.  &c. 
"  Go  Conservative  1  off  with  its  head  1 "  and  no  doiibt  the 
punishment  does  not  exceed  the  offence.  In  the  five 
other  vacant  constituencies  fighting  has  gone  on,  the 
Unionists  being  handicapped  not  merely  by  the  fact  that 
they  wage  a  dull  defensive  war  in  all,  but  by  unprepared- 


ness  with  candidates  in  some.  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed 
to  the  candidature  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Benson  in  Mid-Oxford- 
shire a  letter,  stating  that  he  does  not  only  support 
him  because  they  are  members  of  the  same  University. 
This  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Benson — a  common  property  in 
Dominus  illuminatio  mea  being  an  exceedingly  weak  title  to 
support  in  standing  as  a  Home  Ruler.  But  this  blessing 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  turned — as  his  blessings  often  have 
turned — into  a  curse,  and  Mr.  Benson  was  beaten  heavUy, 
Mr.  MoRRELL,  the  Conservative  candidate,  who  succeeds 
the  Liberal-Unionist,  Mr.  Maclean,  winning  by  688  on  a 
heavy  poll.  This  is  a  great  victory,  the  last  contested 
election  having  resulted  in  a  Conservative  defeat  by  neriirly 
two  hundred ;  and  it  puts  the  first  trick  of  the  five  to  the- 
credit  of  the  Government. 

The  daily  papers  have  been  choked  for  several 
'^^''^^4*3^^'°^  days  with  a  long  statement  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son's grievances  against  Mr.  Jackson.  It  is 
natural  that  these  contending  parties  should  not  them- 
selves perceive  that  their  squabbles — which  are  of  the 
usual  infinitely  little  kind — are  not  of  interest,  but  only  the- 
fact  that  they,  assisted  by  the  temporary  mental  aberration 
of  two  legal  luminaries,  have  served  as  the  occasion  for  re- 
ducing British  law  on  an  important  point  ad  ahsurdum.  It  is 
less  excusable  in  newspaper  editors  to  become  conduit-pipes 
of  such  stuff.  In  the  Times  of  Thursday  Lord  Shand- 
took  a  hand  in  this  game,  and  it  may  be  well  to  play  it  out 
with  him  elsewhere. 

A  very  well  earned  baronetcy  has  been  con- 
Miscellaneous,  ferred  on  Sir  James  Stephen.  On  Saturday 

last  a  farewell  dinner  was  given  to  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  at  which  three  of  the  Fourth  party  were 

present,  but  where,  oh  where  !  was  the  fourth  %  On  the 

same  day  Mr.  Samuel  Storey,  M.P.,  was  committed  to 
take  his  trial  for  perjury  in  connexion  with  the  Silkston© 
evictions — a  rudeproceeding,  not  unlikely  to  cause  cold  water 
to  run  down  the  backs  of  divers  amymanderers  in  the  sister 
isle.  As  if  a  man,  especially  a  Gladstonian  M.P.,  could 
commit  perjury  against  either  an  evictor  or  a  policeman  ! 

 The  question  of  the  Rabelais  pictures  was  settled  by 

the  Middlesex  magistrates  on  appeal ;  the  pictures  to  be  freed 
from  Mr.  Vaughan's  danger  as  far  as  their  destruction 
went,  and  handed  over  to  any  foreign  person  who  can  claim 
them  abroad,  the  defendants  to  be  fined  This,  even 

with  costs,  is  not  a  heavy  punishment,  considering  that 
it  might  have  been  avoided  altogether  if  the  persons 
concerned  had  taken  the  advice  of  experts  in  a  matter 
in  which,  by  their  own  pleading,  they  were  themselves 

entirely  incompetent  to  judge.  On  Monday  the  jury 

found  for  the  defendant  in  the  remarkable  breach  of  pro- 
mise case  of  Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert,  a  result  which  Mr. 
Hurlbert  probably  owed  more  to  the  equivocal  character 
of  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  peculiar  style  of  her  diary  (which 
exhibited  what  a  Frenchman  would  call  a  faconde  factice) 
than  even  to  the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  any  evidence 

of  the  promise  itself  By  a  satisfactory  result  of  an 

unsatisfactory  cause  "  General "  Booth,  we  are  told,  finds 
that,  in  filling  his  special  Darkest  EngLmd  bag,  he  has 
turned  away  the  current  of  foolish  charity  from  the  general 
receptacle  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Unfortunately,  the- 
"  General "  has  since  had  a  windfall  for  this  bag  of  his 
under  the  will  of  a  person,  whom,  we.  fear,  the  apostle 
would  not  have  excluded  from  a  certain  category  of  "  silly 

"  women."  The  "  smart  paragraphist "  (as  the  creature 

calls  himself  when  he  advertises  for  a  place)  has  been  busy 
this  week  with  rumours  of  insubordination  among  gunners 

at  Portsmouth  and  Guards  in  London.  Lord  Selborne 

has  been  formally  admitted  High  Steward  of  the  University 

of  Oxford  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon.  

The  eminent  M.  Bonvalot  has  had  the  wisdom  to  write  to 
the  Times  denying  that  he  ever  expressed  the  opinions  at- 
tributed to  him,  as  to  English  desire  "  to  exterminate  the 

"  Indians."  Some  remarkable  evidence  was  given  on 

Thursday  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  Insurance  of  Children ;  and  on  the  same  day  the  dis- 
graceful mobbing  of  "  blackleg  "  cabmen,  which  has  been 
several  times  reported,  came  before  the  police  courts.  It 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  severely  punished  if  brought 

home.  The  endless  Berkeley  Peerage  case  came  out  of 

dormancy  once  more  on  Thursday,  and  has  probably  taken 
a  considerable  lease  of  life. 

A  match  last  Saturday,  between  Lancashire 
Sport,  he.   and  the  rest  of  England,  at  football,  the  House 
of  Commons'  golf  match,   which  proceeds 
steadily,  if  slowly,  and  some  second-class  racing  at  Bath, 
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York,  and  Salisbury,  have  been  the  chief  sporting  events  of 
the  week.  On  Thursday  at  Doncaster  Lord  Ellesmere's 
Sabra  won  the  Spring  Handicap  Plate. 

A  series  of  matinees  this  week  have  put  Hedda 
The°a^tre*&a  ^'^^    latest   and    one    of   the  most 

characteristic  of  the  works  of  the  divine  Ibsen, 
before  his  worshippers  and  others.  Some  of  the  critics,  by 
the  way,  appear  strangely  to  seek  in  the  word  of  that 
enigma.  Dr.  Carl  Peters's  book.  New  Light  on  Darh  Africa 
(Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.),  a  very  amusing  piece  of  bumptious- 
ness and  brutality,  has  appeared.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Doctor  considers  Mr.  Stanley's  dealing  with  natives  sadly 
wanting  in  firmness,  and  that  he  acted  up  to  his  own 
standard,  enough  has  been  said  for  the  present.  Canon 
Scott  Holland  and  Mr.  Rockstro  have  published  (with 
Mr,  Murray)  a  Memoir  of  Jenny  Lind,  in  two  volumes. 


ENGLISHMEN,  BOERS,  AND  PORTUGUESE. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  afiairs,  which  have  for  a  long  time 
been  decidedly  interesting,  have  this  week  passed  into 
what  may  be  called  an  acute  stage  of  interest.  Close  on 
the  heels  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  Afrikander  speech 
at  Capetown  came  the  news  of  a  very  serious  encroachment 
on  Mr.  Rhodes's  jjet  province,  as  well  as  on  the  Reichsland 
of  the  British  Empire,  by  what  may  be  called  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Afrikander  party.  Certain  Boers  had  arranged, 
it  was  said,  a  trek  of  the  old  style,  but  of  even  more  magnifi- 
cent proportions,  to  the  north  of  the  Limpopo.  Fortified 
with  native  concessions  (everybody  has  a  native  concession 
in  South  Africa),  and  with  the  connivance  of  the  Portuguese, 
five  thousand  Boers  were  preparing  to  make  a  new  republic 
between  the  river  already  named  and  the  Zambesi  south 
and  north,  between  Matabeleland  and  the  Portuguese  terri- 
tories east  and  west.  This,  if  it  would  leave  the  South 
Africa  Company  anything,  would  at  best  deprive  it  of  the 
half  of  its  kingdom,  and  cut  it  oif  entirely  from  that  con- 
nexion with  the  sea  which  is  the  sine  qud  non  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  President  Krueger,  interrogated  by  the  High 
Commissioner,  protests  that  he  has  "  damped  the  trek  "  ;  but 
will  they  cease  though  he  doth  damp  on  them?  The  Boer 
is  a  rather  masterful  or  masterless  creature,  and  in  times  past 
Zululand  and  other  places  can  witness  that  even  Uncle  Paul 
is  not  always  able  to  suppress  his  desire  to  inherit  the  land 
and  to  oust  or  outwit  the  hated  Englander.  Not  only  is  Boer 
jealousy  of  England  quite  as  strong,  and  Boer  contempt  for 
England  very  nearly  as  great,  as  in  the  days  immediately 
succeeding  Mr.  Gladstone's  immortal  infamy  ;  but  it  is  in 
the  Boer  nature  to  feel  distinct  uneasiness  at  the  idea  of 
being  surrounded,  while  either  common  dislikes  or  a  con- 
sensus as  to  the  proper  way  of  treating  natives,  or  something 
else,  has  created  a  certain  friendship  between  them  and  the 
Portuguese.  We  must,  however,  await  much  more  detailed 
and  certain  intelligence  on  this  matter.  Official  Boerdom 
is  rather  on  good  terms  with  the  Cape  authorities  just 
now.  The  old  Adam,  that  evil  creature,  in  some  Engiish- 
men  might  not  altogether  dislike  the  notion  of  an  informal 
conflict  between  Boers  and  the  kind  of  English  irregulars 
who,  as  much  inured  to  African  ways,  and  as  much  skilled 
in  guerilla  tactics  as  the  Boers  themselves,  now  swarm  in 
South  Africa,  and  would  make  very  different  antagonists 
from  poor  Thomas  Atkins  fresh  from  England,  incompre- 
hensibly yoked  together  in  fantastic  groups  with  men  of 
other  regiments,  and  led  to  the  slaughter  by  desk  officers. 
But  this  would  be  wicked. 

_  Meanwhile,  the  Portuguese  themselves  appear  to  be  run- 
ning up  an  ever  heavier  and  heavier  score,  though  here 
also  the  later  news  is  the  more  reassuring.  Their  imme- 
diate adversaries  may  not  have  been  too  scrupulous— some 
persons  eminently  qualified  to  judge  and  interested,  if  at  all, 
in  favour  of  the  English  Company,  doubt,  we  believe,  the 
entire  wisdom  of  some  of  the  acts  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
others.  In  the  Countess  of  Carnarvon  matter  there  seem 
to  have  been,  at  the  least,  faults  on  both  sides.  But  the 
most  ingenious  defender  of  Portugal  has  not,  that  we 
have  observed,  made  out  any  valid  defence,  or  indeed  any 
defence  at  all,  for  the  stoppage  of  Sir  John  Willoughby's 
party,  the  firing  on  his  ships,  the  hauling  down  of  the 
English  flag,  and  so  forth.  There  was  no  question  of  con- 
traband goods  here,  the  duties  arranged  on  by  the  modus 
Vivendi  were  duly  tendered,  and  the  action  by  the  Portu- 
guese authorities,  on  whichever  of  the  two  inconsistent  [ 
grounds  alleged  it  may  really  have  been  based,  is  equivalent  I 


to  a  simple  tearing  up  of  that  instrument.  The  bluster  at 
the  Cape  when  it  was  reported  that  Lord  Salisbury  was 
not  going  to  take  decided  steps  was  silly  enough,  and  the 
blusterers  should  have  been  ashamed  of  themselves  when 
they  read  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday.  But  it  may  be  plausibly  contended  that  an 
ultimatum  is  called  for,  and  as  plausibly  answered  that 
practically  the  ultimatum  is  already  before  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  Lord  Salisbury  only  waits  to  see  whether  they 
will  accept  it  or  not  before  taking  steps  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  a  simple  demand  of  satisfaction  for  this  last 
petulant  outrage.  If  a  solid  settlement  of  the  whole 
matter  is  probable,  in  the  very  few  days  which  the  modus 
has  yet  to  run,  insisting  on  Colonel  Machado's  head  in  a 
charger  would  be  superfluous  ;  if  such  a  settlement  is  again 
refused,  we  shall  have  to  go  and  take  things  much  more 
important  than  the  head  of  Colonel  Machado.  The  Portu- 
guese apology  is  good,  and  English  ships  at  the  Pungwe 
are  better.  But  some  settlement,  amicable  or  forcible, 
there  must  be.  Eight  months  have  now  passed  since 
Portugal  refused  to  ratify  the  arrangement  she  had  her- 
self agreed  to,  and  that  is  long  enough  for  anything. 
More  grace  will  simply  breed  more  trouble,  and  once  again 
it  is  time  to  have  done  with  it. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 

THE  continued  growth  and  the  increasingly  exuberant 
vitality  of  the  Primrose  League  have  been  attested  in 
more  ways  than  one  this  week ;  primarily,  of  course,  by 
the  numbers  and  enthusiasm  of  the  meeting  which  crowded 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  Tuesday  afternoon  to  listen  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and,  though  secondarily,  with  hardly  less 
significance,  by  the  comically  splenetic  gibes  of  the  Radical 
commentator  on  the  following  morning.  Over  the  former 
piece  of  testimony  to  the  astonishing  success  of  this  move- 
ment— the  "  true  inwardness  "  of  which  is  still  awaiting 
investigation  by  some  competent  student  of  human  nature 
with  no  politics — the  commentator  aforesaid  has,  of  course, 
no  control.  But  over  the  latter  he  has  ;  and  we  would,  in 
all  friendliness  of  counsel,  recommend  him,  first,  to  consider 
whether  it  is  wise  for  any  man  to  simulate  contempt  for 
what  he  knows  and  has  admitted,  and  would,  indeed,  be  a 
positive  fool  if  he  did  not  perceive,  to  be  formidable  ;  next, 
to  ask  himself  whether,  in  any  case,  such  contempt  must  not 
to  be  wisely,  be  well  simulated  ;  and,  lastly,  to  reflect  that  no 
man  doth  well  simulate  contempt  who  speaks  with  white  and 
writhing  lips,  or  who  writes  with  a  pen  which  seems  to  be 
trembling  with  spite  and  vexation  between  his  fingers. 
Allowance,  however,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  made  in  the 
present  case  for  a  special  disturbance  of  Gladstonian  com- 
posure. A  large  and  successful  meeting  of  the  Primrose 
League  is  always  a  trial  to  it,  and  a  speech  from  Lord 
Salisbury  a  still  sharper  trial ;  so  that  when  we  have  the 
greatest  annual  function  of  the  League  presided  over  and 
addressed  by  its  Grand  Master  not  in  his  least  provocative 
mood — why  such  a  combination  of  irritants  must  be  ex- 
pected to  set  up  an  exceptionally  active  state  of  inflam- 
mation. 

If,  however,  it  were  necessary  to  suggest  any  other  exciting 
cause  of  the  "  little  tempers  "  which  have  been  displayed 
since  Tuesday  last  among  this  party,  we  should  have  to 
mention  one  for  the  existence  of  which  they  are  themselves 
responsible.  People  who  will  make  fatuously  unfounded 
charges  against  their  adversaries,  and  thus  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  combining  rebuttal  with  ridicule,  must  take 
the  consequences.  Nothing  could  be  sUlier,  nothing  would 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  one  might  think,  be  recognized  as 
more  blunderingly  rash,  than  for  a  Gladstonian  to  accuse 
a  Unionist — whether  justly  or  unjustly — of  backing  Mr. 
Parnell.  For  the  too  damaging  reply,  of  course,  is  that, 
even  if  the  charge  were  true,  tho  Unionist  would  be  merely 
doing  now,  under  a  precisely  similar  state  of  circumstances 
• — for  these  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected,  politically  speaking,  by  Mr.  Parnell's  gal- 
lantries— what  the  Gladstonian  himself  was  doing  a  short 
six  months  ago.  To  go  a  little  further  back  than  that,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  does,  is  to  put  the  inconsistency  of  these 
revolted  serving-men  of  the  Nationalist  leader  in  a  .still 
more  contemptible  light.  For  to  go  a  little  further  back 
will  take  us  to  the  days  of  the  Special  Commi,ssion,  when, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  said,  "  we  were  the  subjects  of  the 
"  most  unmeasured  denunciation  because  we  would  not 
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"  join  in  the  regrets  that  Mr.  Parnell's  virtue  had  ever 
"  been  impugned,  and  because  we  would  not  join  in  offering 
*'  him  every  amend  and  apology."  And  now  that  a  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  made  the 
Gladstonians  bitterly  regret,  not  that  Mr.  Parnell's  virtue 
had  ever  been  impugned,  but  that  they  so  deeply  committed 
themselves  in  the  attempt  to  vindicate  it,  one  hardly 
knows  whether  more  to  reprobate  their  effrontery  or  to 
deride  their  ineptitude  in  turning  upon  the  former  and  pre- 
sent opponents  of  their  hero,  and  denouncing  the  alleged 
Unionist  support  of  a  man  who  ought,  for  them,  to  be  a 
hero  still.  But  when  we  find  them  protesting  against  the 
non-acceptance  of  Mr.  Davitt — the  man  who  is  to  capture 
the  "  hill-side  men,"  if  possible,  from  Mr.  Parnell — as  a 
member  of  the  Labour  Commission,  effrontery,  perhaps, 
takes  precedence  of  ineptitude,  and  amusement  gives  way 
to  disgust.  The  Unionist  position,  as  between  the  two 
parties,  could  not  be  stated  with  greater  exactitude  than 
by  Lord  Halisbury.  "  I  should  regard  the  success  of  Mr. 
"  Parnell  as  one  of  the  greatest  blows  that  could  befall 
"  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  I  should  regard  the 
"  success  of  those  who  call  themselves  his  opponents  as 
"  not  one  bit  less  injurious,  because  it  would  lead  to  his 
"  own."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  success  of  the  Anti-Parnellites  would  lead 
to  that  of  Mr.  Parnell,  or  of  another,  or  even  whether 
the  winners  themselves  continued  to  retain  and  enjoy  its 
fruits.  For  in  any  case,  the  victory  would  be,  or  would 
become,  the  victory  of  the  extreme  party,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  the  victors  could  avoid  b  ing  ousted  by  ex- 
tremists would  be  by  becoming  extremists  themselves.  We 
do  not  know,  and  are  little  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
party  contains  any  Girondists,  or  that  one  would  find  a 
Vergniaud  in  good  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  himself;  but 
if  it  does,  they  would  not,  we  suspect,  require  suppression 
at  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  They  would  climb  the 
Mountain  themselves. 

The  Gladstonians,  however,  as  the  Prime  Minister  went 
ruthlessly  on  to  point  out,  are  almost  as  uncomfortable  on 
the  score  of  the  new  alliance  which  they  have  had  to  form 
as  of  the  old  one  which  they  have  been  forced  to  abandon. 
With  all  their  past  protests  against  clerical  interference 
in  politics,  and  with  their  leader's  record  of  declarations 
against  Vaticanism,  and  all  that  it  implies,  it  is  really  most 
inconvenient  for  them  to  find  themselves  compelled  to 
shout  at  the  heels  of  "  Campaigning"  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  and  to  applaud  the  blackthorn  performances  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  "  faithful  parish  priest."  But  of  the 
two,  the  cudgel  is  a  less  embarrassing  ally  than  the  crozier, 
especially  when  we  see  behind  it,  as  in  the  pleasing  picture 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  drawn  for  us,  "  the  familiar 
*'  features  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst."  And  what  is  worse,  at 
any  rate,  for  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  Gladstonians  to 
reflect  upon  is,  that  this  enforced  alliance  of  theirs  with 
Irish  clericalism  is  something  more  than  only  temporarily 
compromising.  If  they  do  not  like  the  look  of  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests 
in  Ireland,  they  can  still  less  like  the  thought  of  winning 
by  their  aid.  They  must  perceive  clearly  enough  that  the 
result  of  that  would  be  to  leave  them  with  absolutely 
nothing  but  clerical  influence  to  rely  upon  in  the  fight 
they  woufd  have  to  wage  continually  with  anarchy  and 
revolutionary  Ireland ;  and  that  if  they  are  to  use  the 
Church  hereafter  to  combat  that  revived  Fenianism  which 
will  ultimately  be  the  only  other  force  worth  reckoning  in 
the  country,  they  will  have  to  buy  it  by  a  systematic 
adoption  of  what  the  French  call  "a  policy  of  pour-hoire." 
And  what  will  the  Nonconformist  conscience  say  to  this  1 

Lord  Salisbury's  customary  deprecation  of  the  attach- 
ment of  undue  importance  to  by-elections  was  none  the 
less  needed,  if  it  was  even  any  the  less  timely,  because  on 
the  day  of  his  speech  the  Unionists  of  Mid-Oxfordshire 
were  winning  hand  over  hand  in  the  contest  for  Woodstock. 
Nor  are  we  disposed  to  demur  to  his  observations  with 
respect  to  the  general  election  itself.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true 
that  the  decision  of  the  Ii'ish  question  will  in  one  sense  not 
depend  upon  the  result  of  that  struggle.  It  is  true,  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies  against 
Home  Pule  is  no  more  likely  to  be  accepted  by  the  Glad- 
stonians in  1892  or  1893  than  it  was  in  1886.  Neverthe- 
less, a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  emphasis 
with  which  the  nation  repeats  that  decision.  If  the  majority 
by  which  it  was  rejected  five  years  ago  is  sensibly  diminished, 
it  will  revive  the  hopes  and  energies,  if  it  does  not  materially 
improve  the  Parliamentary  prospects,  of  the  Separatist 


party ;  and  those  who  long,  as  many  thousands  of  English 
electors  must  be  longing,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  eternal 
incubus  of  Ireland  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament may  bid  good-bye  to  all  hopes  of  such  a  deliverance;. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  think  that  another 
decisive  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  at  the 
hands  of  the  constituencies  would  produce  a  more  marked 
effect  upon  the  Opposition  in  the  next  Parliament  than 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  expect  from  it.  After  all, 
there  comes  satiety  at  last,  even  of  the  amusement  of 
flogging  a  dead  horse ;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
for  a  body  of  disappointed  place-hunters  to  stick  per- 
petually to  a  line  of  policy  which  has  twice  been  found 
to  fail  in  winning  the  majority  which  they  require  to 
restore  them  to  ofiice.  Add  to  this  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  themselves  would  probably  be  driven  by- 
defeat — McCarthyites  not  less  than  their  rivals — -to  take 
up  an  attitude  of  revolt,  which  would  render  it  more  and 
more  diflicult  and  dangerous  for  any  English  party  to 
maintain  a  working  Parliamentary  alliance  with  them. 
And  last,  but  not  least,  another  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
constituencies  at  a  general  election  to  receive  Mr.  Glad- 
stone back  into  power  would  be  manifestly  fatal  to  his 
chances  of  ever  returning  to  power.  Even  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  can  hardly  expect  that  he  would  be 
in  a  position  to  lead  them  to  victory  in  the  year  1900. 
Before  that  time  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  he 
will  have  retired  from  public  life,  and  given  place  to— 
whom  ?  The  fact  that  that  question  must  be  asked,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered,  is  one  which  his 
followers  already  reflect  upon  with  uneasiness,  and  which 
after  another  defeat  at  the  polls  they  would  contemplate 
with  despair. 


WILFRID  MURRAY. 

THE  suit  of  Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert  is  one  of  the  most- 
curious  which  have  ever  been  tried  in  a  Court  of 
justice.  The  verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Indeed,  if. 
the  judge  had  withdrawn  the  case  from  the  jury  altogether,, 
his  decision  might  have  been  upheld  on  appeal.  For  the 
law,  as  everybody  except  some  writers  in  the  daily  press 
knows  perfectly  well,  requires  corroboration  in  actions  for 
breach  of  promise.  The  mere  word  of  the  plaintiff,  how- 
ever respectable  and  worthy  of  credit  she  may  be,  will  not 
sufiice.  Here  the  corroboration  was  so  slight  as  to  be  prac- 
tically worthless.  The  plaintiff  produced  a  hundred  and 
fifty  letters,  which  she  said  the  defendant  had  written  to 
her.  But  not  one  of  them  contained  a  single  sentence 
which  could  be  twisted  into  a  promise  that  the  writer 
would  marry  her.  The  only  witness  called  to  prove  the 
promise,  except  the  plaintiff,  was  her  cook,  who  swore  to  a 
conversation  about  four  years  old.  Even  if  her  memory 
could  be  implicitly  trusted,  there  was,  as  Mr.  Justice  Cave 
pointed  out,  an  obvious  reason  why  the  plaintiff  should 
represent  to  her  servants  that  she  was  honourably  engaged 
to  so  constant  a  visitor.  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  however,  did 
not  stop  the  case,  and  was  not  asked  to  stop  it.  He  left  it 
to  the  jury,  and  they  found  that  there  had  been  no  promise 
at  all.  Apart  from  the  more  or  less  technical  difliculty 
caused  by  the  absence  of  corroboration,  they  were  cleai-ly 
right.  The  plaintiff's  character  would  not  bear  the 
most  superficial  examination.  She  admitted  that  she  had 
been  seduced  before  she  knew  the  defendant.  She  lived 
with  another  man  after  the  date  of  the  alleged  promise- 
She  received  and  kept  letters  which  the  judge  faintly  and 
inadequately  described  as  abominable.  If  she  had  been 
deserted  by  the  defendant,  the  smallest  coin  in  the  realm 
would  have  been  sufficient  damages  for  her.  But  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  any  such  offer  as  she 
represented  herself  to  have  had  would  have  been  accom- 
panied with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  corrupt  and  degrade 
her  mind. 

But  neither  the  claim  nor  the  verdict,  nor  both  combined, 
explain  the  interest  which  this  trial  has  excited.  The 
plaintiff's  name  is  unknown  to  the  public.  The  defendant, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  Mr.  William  Henry  Hurlbert, 
formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  author  of  several 
books,  a  leading  American  journalist  and  Democrat,  who 
has  of  late  years  found  London  a  more  agreeable  place  of 
residence  than  New  York.  His  defence  to  the  action  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  singular  ever  propounded.  He  boldly 
declared  that  the  whole  case  against  him  was  a  conspiracy, 
that  he  never  corresponded  with  the  plaintiff,  and  that 
the  letters  which  she  called  his  were  written  by  another 
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man.  He  did  not  stop  there.  He  named  the  other  man. 
It  was,  he  said,  one  Wilfrid  Murray,  whose  handwriting 
so  exactly  resembled  his  that  one  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  other.  To  this  story  he  rigorously  adhered,  parry- 
ing Mr.  Candy's  cross-examination  with  wonderful  skill. 
If  the  story  be  true,  the  conspirators  against  Mr.  Hurl- 
bert's  purse  and  character  deserve  prosecution  and  penal 
servitude.  The  jury  have  expressed  no  opinion,  unless 
the  form  of  their  verdict — "there  was  no  promise" — may 
be  taken  as  implying  belief  in  the  rest  of  the  plaintiff's 
evidence.  8o  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  judge.  Mr.  J ustice 
Cave  submitted  the  defendant's  theory  to  a  powerful  and 
searching  analysis.  It  is  certainly  a  strange,  if  not  a 
unique,  plea.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  except  the 
defendant's  word  to  show  that  Wilfrid  Murray  ever 
existed  otherwise  than  in  the  defendant's  person.  In  the 
second  place,  as  Murray  is  not  alleged  to  have  consciously 
imitated  Mr.  Hurlbert's  writing,  we  must  accept  the 
hypothesis  of  a  calligraphic  double.  But  Murray's  resem- 
blance to  Hurlbert  was  not  confined  to  the  shape  of  his 
written  characters.  He  had  the  same  tastes.  He  was  in 
the  habit,  like  Hurlbert,  of  interlarding  his  letters  with 
scraps  of  French.  He  visited  the  same  places  as  his  proto- 
type in  England,  France,  and  Ireland.  When  Hurlbert 
watched  the  Jubilee  procession  from  Lord  Rothschild's 
house  in  Piccadilly,  Murray  was  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's, from  which  he  would  get,  and  therefore  be  able  to 
describe,  exactly  the  same  view.  Wilfrid  Murray  told  the 
plaintiff  that  he  had  "  written  in  his  own  name  "  to  the 
Post  Office  about  a  postal  order.  The  Controller  of  the 
Post  Office  replied  to  the  defendant,  "  The  order  does  not 
"  appear  to  have  been  sent  in  your  name."  It  was  sent  in 
Murray's.  No  expert  was  called  to  trace  any  distinction 
between  Murray's  writing  and  Hurlbert's,  though  the 
point  is  one  on  which  such  evidence  would  be  particularly 
valuable.  The  plaintiff  gave  peculiar  diary  accounts  of  about 
fifty  meetings  with  the  defendant,  but  in  scarcely  a  single 
instance  could  he  establish  a  sufficient  alibi,  and  in  many 
instances  essential  witnesses,  including  Mrs.  Hurlbert, 
were  not  called.  If  it  be  said  that  no  man  would  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  invent  such  a  story,  the  answer  is  that 
the  letters  put  in  by  the  plaintiff,  though  stated  to  be  the 
least  offensive  of  the  lot,  were  so;  vile  and  loathsome  that 
no  man  could  hold  up  his  head  in  decent  society  who  con- 
fessed to  being  their  author.  The  Attorney-General 
declared  that  the  breath  of  scandal  had  never  touched  his 
client.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  contact  now,  or 
of  the  only  method  by  which  Mr.  Hurlbert  can  fully 
vindicate  his  character. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

LITTLE  more  need  have  been  said,  for  the  present, 
about  the  Clitheroe  case,  after  the  very  transparent 
vexation  and  confusion  of  Lords  Halsbury  and  Esher  last 
week,  and  the  taking  up  of  their  cue  of  climbing  down  by 
the  Attorney-General  this  week,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
long  letter  of  Lord  Shand  in  the  Times  of  Thursday,  With 
some  things  in  that  letter  we  may  agree ;  with  others  we 
may  agree  to  differ.  When  a  distinguished  Scotch  lawyer 
contrasts  the  law  of  Scotland  with  the  law  of  England,  or 
when  a  distinguished  English  lawyer  reverses  the  process,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  of  that  amusement  which 
wicked  Master  Pendennis  felt  when  his  uncle  talked  of 
Captain  Henchman  or  Captain  Henchman  of  his  uncle.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  each  law  has  much  to  learn  from  the 
other ;  and  it  is  very  often  better  that  it  should  not  be 
learnt,  but  a  healthy  diversity  kept  up.  When,  again, 
Lord  Shand  somewhat  slightingly  refers  to  "  much  of  the 
"  comment  as  coming  from  unprofessional  sources,"  we 
may  be  sure  that  anything  which  seems  strange  in  this 
remark  may  be  attributed  to  oversight  or  ignorance,  rather 
than  to  perversity  or  ill  manners.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
believe  that  the  enormous  majority  of  professional  critics  in 
England,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  hierarchical 
rank,  were  simply  amazed,  if  not  at  the  judgment,  at  the 
ohiter  dicta  which  accompanied  it.  And  as  this  amazement 
has  received  practical  expression  from  many  magistrates  of 
great  professional  experience,  and  from  at  least  one  judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  England,  we  are  sure 
that  a  late  Lord  of  Session  and  a  Privy  Councillor  could 
have  intended  nothing  uncomplimentary  in  his  reference 
to  it.    Yet  further,  the  Scotch  law  of  desertion,  which 


Lord  Shand  extols,  certainly  does  meet,  to  some  small  ex- 
tent, the  difficulties  created  by  the  haphazard  legislation  of 
years  and  the  hairb rained  judicial  escapade  of  an  hour. 
And  we  need  hardly  say  that  no  respectable  person  that  we 
know  of  has  the  slightest  desire  for  Lord  Halsbury  to  give 
him  a  license  to  bundle  his  wife  into  cabs,  grin  into  her 
face  while  he  tears  off  her  bonnet,  or  commit  any  other  of 
the  terrible  deeds  which  Mr.  Jackson  committed,  or,  to  the 
alarmed  imagination  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  seemed  to  commit. 

We  must,  however,  take  leave  to  point  out  to  Lord 
Shand  a  sentence  of  his  letter,  which  shows  that  he  is  not 
at  the  point  of  view  of  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen, 
whether  Churchmen  or  Nonconformists.  Ever  since  the 
Scotch  Reformation,  at  least,  marriage  has  been  regarded 
in  Scotland  as  a  civil  contract  after  a  fashion  which  has 
never  prevailed  with  us,  and  which  even  the  institution  of 
marriage  before  a  registrar  only  has  not  yet  established  in 
England.  When  Lord  Shand  says  that  "  the  idea  that  a 
"  woman  .  .  .  should  be  bound  by  law  to  submit  her  person 
"  to  the  orders  or  control  of  her  husband  .  .  .  would  not  be 
"  tolerated  in  any  civilized  country,"  we  can  only  reply  that 
England  up  to  that  memorable  day  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  not  a  civilized  country,  for  nobody  had  the 
slightest  doubt  about  tolerating  it,  except  a  few  fanatics 
of  women's  rights.  But  Lord  Shand  with  his  different 
point  of  view  may  be  pardoned  for  not  understanding  this. 
What  is  odd,  is  that  he  should  not  perceive  the  possible 
or  rather  inevitable  retorsion  of  his  own  argument  from 
a  very  unecclesiastical  point  of  view,  indeed.  "  What,"  says 
his  supposed  wife,  "  am  I  to  cohabit  with  my  husband,  antlU 
"  obey  his  orders,  '  whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  misery  or 
"  '  of  abhorrence  which  the  compliance  with  such  orders  may 
"  '  cause  V  "  (Lord  Shand's  own  words).  "  What,"  a  husband 
may  retort,  "  am  I  to  be  tied  to  my  wife,  whatever  feeling 
"  of  misery  and  abhorrence  it  may  cause  me  1  I  am  sick  of 
"  her ;  she  bores  me ;  I  like  some  one  else  better ;  I  like 
"  nobody  best  of  all.  Are  you  actually.  Lord  Shand,  going 
"  to  be  Mezentius  enough  to  fasten  this  dead  love  to  my 
"  living  body  1 "  The  law  of  Scotland  provides  no  remedy 
for  this  case,  which  is  as  hard  as  the  other.  And  if  Loi-d 
Shand,  if  anybody  else,  feeling  driven  into  a  corner,  says, 
"  Oh,  the  law  cannot  take  account  of  your  megrims  and 
"  fancies ;  you  made  your  bed,  and  you  must  lie  on  it,"  all 
we  can  reply  is,  "  Thou  sayest  it."  We  want  no  further 
concession.  If  marriage  is  to  be  for  better  for  worse,  for 
better  for  worse  let  it  be — either  entirely  or  with  the  bond 
limited  only  by  those  separating  causes  which  the  consent 
of  the  majority  of  humanity  has  recognized.  If  "  misery  " 
and  "  abhorrence  "  are  allowed  to  come  in  on  one  side,  they 
must  be  allowed  to  come  in  on  the  other.  And,  then,  we 
can  see  no  end  but  the  simple  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  in 
which  either  side  may  say  to  the  other,  "  I  don't  like  yon, 
"  I  won't  live  with  you,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  yoa  ; 
"  go,  or  I  shall  go,"  as  the  case  may  be. 


THE  ART  OF  FICTION. 

SOME  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as  to  whetbeir 
—  or  not  Fiction  is  an  art,  and  whether  or  not  the  Art  of 
Fiction  (if  any)  can  or  will  be  taught  in  a  school.  It  ha.s 
been  decided  that  fiction  is  an  art,  and  that  it  can  and  will 
be  taught  in  a  school.  The  school  will  probably  consist 
mainly  of  a  college,  to  some  extent  resembling  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  it  will  have  a  President  and  other  officers. 
Whether  it  will  confer  degrees  upon  writers  of  fiction,  and 
in  what  precise  form  it  will  grant  licences  entitling  the 
holders  to  criticize  works  of  fiction,  are  matters  which  will 
be  considered  later.  The  only  great  step  that  has  been 
taken  yet  is  the  discovery  that  fiction  is  an  art.  An  "  art " 
is,  or  has  (it  is  not  yet  absolutely  certain  which),  laws  and 
rules  and  a  technique.  These  are  all  capable  of  being 
written  down  and  taught — doubtless  by  lecturing,  demon- 
stration, and  so  on.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in 
possession  of  information  on  some  of  the  principal  laws 
and  rules  of  fiction,  and  hasten  to  lay  them  before  our 
readers.  Of  course,  the  version  ultimately  authorized  by 
the  School  of  Fiction  may  be  differently  expressed  and 
arranged ;  but,  as  fiir  as  they  go,  the  Rules  and  Laws  of 
Fiction  written  hereunder  are  correct  in  substance. 

General  Regulations. 

I.  Fiction  is  Novel- Writing  and  Poetry. 

II.  All  Novelists  and  Poets  are  required  to  be  born.  No 
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one  who  baa  not  been  born  at  least  once  can  be  a  Novelist 
or  a  Poet. 

III.  All  Novelists  and  Poets  who  have  been  born  re 
quire  to  be  taught.  No  Novelist  or  Poet  who  has  not  been 
taught  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  if  he  had  been. 

IV.  The  only  certain  guarantee  of  adequate  teaching  is 
the  degree  [or  certificate,  or  as  the  case  may  be]  of  the 
School  of  Fiction. 

iv.A.  Until  such  time  as  the  School  of  Fiction  is  in  inorking 
order,  its  place  will  he  supplied,  as  far  as  circitmstances 
permit,  by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors.  N.B.^ — This 
rule  will  cease  to  have  any  validity  as  soon  as  the  School  of 
Fiction  is  in  working  order, 

V.  These  Rules,  Laws,  and  Technique  are  the  Rules, 
Laws,  and  Technique  of  the  Ai-t  of  Fiction.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  School  of  Fiction,  they  do  not  suit,  they  can 
be  altered  by  the  School  of  Fiction.    N.B. — See  Rule  iv.A. 

Concerning  Novel- Writing. 

VI.  A  Novel  is  a  Prose  Story  which  may  be  in  one,  two, 
or  three  volumes.  It  may  be  written  in  any  language,  but 
if  it  is  written  in  American  it  will  be  an  American  Novel. 

VII.  A  Novel  must  be  about  people.  The  people  a 
Novel  is  about  are  called  Characters.  They  may  be  of 
either  sex. 

VIII.  Each  Character  in  a  Novel  must^have  a  character 
of  his  or  her  own. 

IX.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Novelist  to  remember  what 
sort  of  character  each  Character  in  the  Novel  has.  If  he 
(or  she)  does  not,  it  is  improbable  that  any  one  else  will. 

X.  The  character  of  every  Character  in  the  Novel  must 
be  developed  throughout  the  work.  Development  is  growth, 
and  must  be  Natural,  unless  there  is  any  particular  reason 
for  making  it  Unnatural.  The  meaning  of  natural  growth 
is  that  each  time  the  Character  comes  into  the  Story,  his 
or  her  character  should  be  the  same  as  the  time  before, 
only  a  little  more  so. 

Example. — Suppose  a  miser  is  introduced  on  a  rail- 
,  ,way,  travelling  second-class,  next  time  he  travels  it 
should  be  third-class. 
CT nnatural  growth  of  character  may  mean  almost  anything. 
It  therefore  affords  more  scope  for  the  novelist's  fancy  (and 
only  the  higher  classes  should  be  allowed  to  do  exercises 
in  it). 

XI.  Crime  of  some  sort  should  be  committed,  or  supposed 
to  have  been  committed,  or  to  be  going  to  be  committed, 
in  every  Novel.  N.B. — Very  accomplished  novelists  [or 
Fellows  of  the  School  of  Fiction,  or  as  the  case  may  be] 
may  depart  from  this  rule,  at  their  own  risk.  It  is  obli- 
gatory upon  the  inexperienced. 

XII.  Characters  of  different  sexes  in  every  Novel  should 
experience  emotions  of  love  for  each  other,  and  should  say 
so,  either  to  each  other  or  to  other  Characters.  Such 
emotions  may  be  mutual,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  N.B. — 
See  note  to  Rule  XI. 

XIII.  Novelists  should  beware  of  Publishers. 

Concerning  Poetry. 

XIV.  See  small  bills. 

Concerning  Critics. 

XV.  A  Critic  is  a  person  who  writes  something  in  an 
ephemeral  pubhcation  about  a  Novel  or  a  Poem. 

XVI.  No  person  may  act  as  critic  who  does  not  hold  the 
First-Class  Critic's  Certificate  [or  as  the  case  may  be]  of 
the  School  of  Fiction.  Every  such  Certificate  must  be  re- 
newed every  six  months,  and  no  such  Certificate  shall  be 
granted  or  renewed  except  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
President  and  Council  [or  as  the  case  may  be]  of  the  School 
of  Fiction.  Every  applicant  for  the  grant  or  renewal  of 
such  Certificate  may  be  examined  and  cross-examined  on 
oath  upon  any  subject  by  such  President  and  Council  or 
any- member  thereof. 

XVII.  Any  person  criticizing  or  reviewing  a  Novel  or 
Poem  in  contravention  of  Rule  XVI.  shall  have  penal 
servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term  of  not  less  than  fifteen 
years. 

XVIII.  Every  Novel  or  Poem  shall  be  criticized  in  a 
separate  article  in  every  periodical  publication  within  one 
calendar  month  of  its  first  publication  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  N.B. — This  rule  need  not  necessarily  be  en- 
forced against  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Magazines  and 
Reviews. 

XIX.  Every  Critic  must  give  to  every  Novelist  or  Poet 
whom  he  criticizes  information  and  instruction  likely  to 
prove  useful  (or  lucrative)  to  such  Novelist  or  Poet,  upon 


any  part  of  the  Rules,  Laws,  and  Technique  of  Fiction  in 
which  such  Novelist  or  Poet  may  not  have  condescended 
(or  have  had  time)  to  make  himself  proficient. 

XX.  Every  Critic  must  know  all  the  Rules,  Laws,  and 
Technique  of  Fiction,  and  he'd  better  not  forget  it. 

XXI.  Every  Critic  must  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his  head — 
and  use  no  other. 


INJUNCTION  AND  LIBEL. 

THE  case  of  Bonnard  v.  Ferryman,  which  was  decided 
by  the  full  Court  of  Appeal  on  Tuesday,  is  one  of  great 
social  and  commercial  interest.  The  point  of  principle 
raised,  as  distinguished  from  the  conduct  of  the  parties  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  action,  was  whether  the  High  Court 
of  J ustice  may  restrain  the  publication  of  libellous  matter 
before  a  jury  has  pronounced  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  libel.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative.  The  jurisdiction  has,  indeed,  been 
often  asserted,  though  very  rarely,  if  ever,  exercised.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  more  commonly  applied  in  the  future,  inasmuch 
as  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  the  majo- 
rity of  his  colleagues  prescribes  very  severe  limitations  and 
conditions  for  its  use.  Incidentally  a  curious  difficulty  was 
suggested  but  not  settled.  The  Court  of  Appeal  habitually 
sits  in  two  divisions,  one  of  which  decides  Chancery  matters 
and  the  other  matters  of  common  law.  Occasionally,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  it  sits  together  to  bear  some  application 
of  unusual  weight  and  moment.  When  it  so  sits  can  it  over- 
rule the  decisions  given  by  either  of  its  component  parts  ? 
The  query  is  left  open  for  the  employment  of  vacant  and 
the  amusement  of  subtle  minds.  To  an  ordinary  intelligence 
it  would  seem  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  is,  like  the  French  Republic,  one  and  indi- 
visible, the  arrangement  by  which  it  bisects  its  individuality 
being  merely  one  of  practical  convenience.  On  this  occasion 
the  Lords  Justices  departed  from  the  usual  practice  because 
the  proceedings  were  interlocutory,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  time  for  taking  the  case  up  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  facts  on  which  the  judgment  of  the  Court  rests  are 
few  and  simple.  But  they  have  the  merit  of  raising  the 
precise  issue  which  it  was  desirable  authoritatively  to  deter- 
mine. The  plaintiffs  are  financial  agents.  The  defendant 
is  editor  of  a  financial  journal — not  the  Economist  nor  the 
Statist.  It  will,  therefore,  be  easily  believed  that  the  legal 
question  is  not  encumbered  with  "  merits  "  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  defendant's  paper,  of  which  the  name  is 
immaterial,  published  a  strong  article  reflecting  upon  the 
character  of  the  plaintifis,  who  thereupon  sued  him  for 
libel.  After  the  litigation  had  begun,  but  before  the  cause 
could  be  heard,  the  plaintifls  applied  to  Mr.  Justice  North 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  further  publication  of  the 
alleged  libel.  Mr.  Justice  North  granted  the  injunction. 
The  Court  of  Appeal,  Lord  Justice  Kay  dissenting,  has  dis- 
solved it  on  special  grounds.  But  the  general  right  of  the 
Court  to  interfere  with  the  circulation  of  defamatory  state- 
ments before  they  have  been  submitted  to  a  jury  has  been 
clearly  and  decisively  laid  down.  Here  the  Court  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  plea  of  justification  might  not  be  made 
out,  or  that  the  general  character  of  the  plaintiffs  might  not 
disentitle  them  to  substantial  damages. 

The  history  of  this  jurisdiction,  though  quite  modern,  is 
complicated  and  peculiar.  Before  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1854  the  Courts  of  common  law  could  not 
grant  injunctions,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  could  not 
try  actions  of  libel.  Fox's  Libel  Act,  though  in  terms 
only  aflecting  criminal  prosecutions,  has  always  been  con- 
strued as  equally  the  law  in  civil  suits,  so  that  libel  or  no 
libel  must  always  be  for  the  jury.  It  was,  therefore,  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  more  summary  redress  for  defama- 
tion than  a  trial  by  jury,  either  at  nisi  prius  or  in  the 
Criminal  Courts.  The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  gave 
the  Courts  of  common  law  power  to  issue  injunctions  in  all 
personal  actions  of  contract  or  of  tort.  By  the  J udicature 
Act  of  1873  this  right  was  conferred  upon  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice.  It  is  a  most  re- 
markable fact,  which  testifies  strongly  to  the  natural  con- 
servatism of  English  judges,  that  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  possessed  this 
jurisdiction  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  either 
exercising  or  claiming  it.  It  was  not  till  1878  that  in  the 
case  of  Saxby  v.  Easterbrook  such  an  order  was  made,  and 
then  not  till  after  verdict.  A  few  years  afterwards  Sir 
George  Jessel  asserted  the  right  at  the  instance  of  the 
Quartz  Hill  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  and  still 
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later  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  done  the  same  in  refusing  to 
give  such  protection  to  the  Liverpool  Household  Stores 
Association.  No  doubt  of  the  right,  therefore,  exists. 
Whether  Parliament  intended  to  give  it  or  not,  given  it  has 
certainly  been.  What  value  should  be  assigned  to  it,  as  it  is 
described  by  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  language 
quoted  with  approval  by  the  full  Court,  is  another  matter. 
"  To  justify  the  Court  in  granting  an  injunction,"  said  Lord 
EsHER,  "  it  must  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
"  libel  or  no  libel  before  the  jury  have  decided  whether  it 
"  was  a  libel  or  not ;  the  jurisdiction  is  therefore  of  a  deli- 
"  cate  nature,  and  ought  only  to  be  exercised  in  the  easiest 
"  cases,  where  any  jury  would  say  that  the  matter  com- 
"  plained  of  was  libellous,  and  when,  if  the  jury  did  not  so 
"  find,  the  Court  would  set  aside  the  verdict  as  unreason- 
"  able."  This  is  one  of  those  definitions  which  are  so  ex- 
clusive that  they  include  hardly  anything  at  all ;  and  no 
one  can  be  surprised  that  the  publication  of  an  alleged  libel 
has  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  been  successfully  restrained. 
Whether  the  extreme  difficulty  of  taking  such  a  course  is 
conducive  to  the  public  interest — that  is,  to  the  advantage 
of  respectable  people — may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Of  course, 
as  Lord  Coleridge  says,  the  great  question  about  most 
libels  is  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  and  that  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained  by  interlocutory  affidavit.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  injury  which  may  be  done  by  the 
sale  of  newspapers  containing  violent  personal  attacks  may 
obviously  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  loss  which  the 
proprietors  would  suffer  by  the  temporary  suppression  of 
the  incriminated  article. 


WILLOW-WOOD. 

SOME  remarks  of  Mr.  Max  MUlleb  in  the  preface  to  the 
new  edition  of  his  Science  of  Language  (Longmans) 
suggest  the  most  melancholy  thoughts  to  a  sensitive  mind. 
Mr.  Max  Muller's  lectures  were  first  uttered  in  i86i-6j. 
A  great  deal  of  water  and  a  great  deal  of  blood  has  passed 
under  the  bridge  since  then.  Empires  have  fallen.  States 
have  split  and  come  together  again.  The  solar  theory  of 
mythology  has  lost  its  pride  of  place ;  and  Noire  has  in- 
vented a  new  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Language.  But  in  the 
pantomimic  glitter  of  change,  the  public  kept  buying 
Mr.  Max  Muller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language. 
They  were  stereotyped,  and,  at  each  new  edition,  gave 
Mr.  Max  Muller  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  for  science 
is  not  like  literature,  but  fluctuates  and  demands  a 
fluctuating  text-book.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  says, 
"It  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  an  author  who  lives  beyond 
"  the  number  of  years  usually  allotted  to  scholars  to  know 
"  what  to  do  with  his  old  books."'  That  is  just  where 
the  pathetic  part  of  it  comes  in;  these  old  books  are  a 
kind  of  Willow- wood,  in  which  the  ghosts  of  our  old  scien- 
tific selves  walk,  wandering.  Somewhere  in  Willow-wood 
Welhausen's  wraith  is  assigning  (Mr.  Gladstone  says)  an 
early  date  to  the  Psalms,  an  inconsistency  which  shocks  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  spectre,  in  Willow-wood,  is  that  of  a 
high  Tory.  It  Ls  the  men  of  science  and  theologians  and 
politicians  who  have  in  Willow-wood  most  spectres  of  them- 
selves, unlike  themselves.  The  Poet  Laureate  hath  there 
but  a  few  various  readings,  while  Mr.  Darwin's  early  fetch 
IS  uttermg  in  Willow-wood  the  most  unimpeachable  theolo- 
gical sentiments.  As  for  Mr.  Max  Muller,  we  fancy  that 
his  apparitions  m  Willow-wood  are  very  like  his  present 
inteUectual  self,  and  that  in  his  old  books  he  has  had  little 
to  alter.  Indeed,  now  that  he  has  broken  his  stereotyped 
plates,  and  built  new  ones,  he  is  most  struck  by  the  thought ' 
ot  how  very  much  in  the  right  he  has  always  been.  His 
old  book  IS  full  of  elaborate  arguments  in  support  of 
theories  which  now  are  accepted  by  almost  everybody. 
Happy  philosophic  souls,  who  have  ever  remained  very 
much  of  their  own  opinion,  for  such  there  is  reaUy  no 
Willow-wood  at  all.  They  are  not  like  Nitzsch,  who 
began  as  an  Anarchist  about  Homer,  and  ended  as  a 
Tory.  One  little  point  shows  that  Mr.  Max  Muller's 
stereotyped  plates  have  not  been  so  entirely  destroyed 
as  the  boats  of  Cortes.  In  the  reprinted  preface  of  his 
sixth  edition  a  long  letter  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  is  said 
to  occupy  pp.  440-444  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  not 
there,  but  on  pages  507-11.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tions to  his  opinions,  not  of  change,  tfeat  Mr.  Max  Muller 
has  varied.  It  is  development,  not  alteration.  Thus  he 
now  regards  Noire's  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  as 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  solution— a  theory  unborn  in  1863. 


According  to  this  theory,  roots  arose  from  the  concomitant 
clamour  with  which  men  before  they  could  speak  accompanied 
their  labour.  In  vain  we  ask  for  any  evidence  that  men  were 
capable  of  joint  labour  in  various  arts  before  they  could 
speak.  In  vain  we  point  out  that  man,  before  he  could 
speak,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  do  things  which  men 
who  are  able  to  speak  cannot  do  at  all.  Examples  of 
concomitant  clamouring  in  united  labour  are  also  scarce 
enough,  but  it  is  so  long  since  man  was  a  clamorous 
and  laborious,  but  not  a  speaking,  animal  that  this  need 
not  surprise  us.  However,  the  attempts  at  arguments 
against  Noire's  theory  seem  to  be  void  and  vain,  and 
in  no  future  will  Mr.  Max  Muller  disbelieve  in  the 
hypothesis,  and  see,  with  regret,  his  old  self  which  believed 
in  it  wandering  in  Willow-wood.  As  to  the  Aryans,  again, 
they  still  appear  as  "  probably  settled  somewhere  on  the 
"  highest  elevation  of  Central  Asia."  They  have  not 
migrated  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  as  an  or  iginal  cradle. 
Mr.  Max  Muller,  in  fact,  is  to  be  congratulated,  far  above 
most  men,  on  having  kept  clear  of  Willow-wood,  where 
there  are  so  many  scholars,  so  many  politicians,  "  that  walk 
"  with  hollow  faces  burning  white."  This  is  the  happy 
scholar,  though  we  are  not  so  certain  that  this  is  he  whom 
every  man  of  pens  should  wish  to  be.  However,  right  or 
wrong  in  this  comparative  changelessness  of  his  in  the  flux 
of  philological  opinion,  Mr.  Max  Muller  is  always  the  most 
interesting  philologist,  so  much  so  that  his  views  will 
probably  always  be  popular,  even  if  science  moves  away 
from  them,  rejects  Noire,  and  discovers  the  Aryan  Cradle 
at  the  North  Pole. 


NEWFOU^^DLAND. 

THE  report  of  the  riot  in  Placentia  Bay  necessarily 
diminishes,  to  some  extent,  the  authority  with  which 
the  Newfoundland  deputation  speaks.  It  proves  two  things — 
first,  that  the  Colonial  Government  has  trouble  with  the  fisher- 
men on  its  own  account ;  and,  second,  that  it  cannot  keep 
order  without  the  help  of  the  gunboats,  which  it  desires  to  see 
prohibited  from  enforcing  the  French  treaty  on  the  French 
coast.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  deputation  can  hardly 
maintain  either  that  the  colonists  are  united  or  that  the 
naval  forces  of  Her  Majesty  are  not  required  on  their 
coast.  The  Placentia  Bay  dispute  is  very  simple.  Some 
time  ago  the  Colonial  Legislature  passed  an  Act  forbidding 
the  export  of  bait  to  French  stations  at  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  The  measure  was  taken  to  punish  the  French 
for  encouraging  their  fishermen  by  bounties,  and  so  en- 
abling them  them  to  compete  on  better  terma  with  the 
Newfoundlanders.  But  this,  like  most  other  retaliatory 
legislation,  cut  both  ways.  If  it  hurt  the  French — and  it 
has  damaged  them  materially — by  preventing  them  from 
obtaining  bait,  it  also  interfered  with  the  business  of 
the  Newfoundlanders,  who  sold  bait  to  the  French.  The 
bait  used  on  the  banks  is  herring,  which  is  caught  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  Newfoundland.  This  law  has  naturally 
caused  loss  to  the  fishermen,  who  lived  by  providing  bait. 
For  a  time  they  bore  it,  or  were  made  to  bear  it.  They 
were  told  that  the  French  would  soon  be  compelled  to  make 
an  ofier  of  a  satisfactory  kind  as  the  price  of  this  necessary. 
But,  as  is  also  usually  the  case  with  retaliatory  legislation, 
the  result  has  been  very  diflferent.  The  French  have  been, 
made  the  more  obstinate  in  insisting  on  their  rights  on 
their  own  coast  on  the  East.  In  the  meantime  the  New- 
foundland fishermen  have  become  impatient.  A  patrol  of 
police-boats  has  been  required  to  prevent  smuggling,  and 
the  prohibitory  law  has  not  been  enforced  without  ti'ouble. 
At  last  the  fishermen,  who,  we  may  point  out  to  the 
legislators  at  St.  John's,  have  lately  received  not  a  little 
encouragement  in  lawlessness,  have  bettered  the  instruction 
of  the  politicians.  They  have  collected  to  the  number  of 
some  hundreds,  with  seventy  boats,  in  Placentia  Bay,  which 
is  on  the  south  sideof  the  island,  opposite  the  Banks.and  have 
endeavoured  to  break  through  the  blockade  maintained  by 
the  police-boats.  The  Government  officials  have  been  assaulted, 
and  one  of  them  has  even  been  thrown  overboard.  The 
fishermen  have  been  repressed  for  the  time,  but  the  disturb- 
ance is  by  no  means  over,  and  it  is  only  the  presence  of 
gunboats  which  keeps  even  the  show  of  order.  If  the 
report  that  the  American  fishermen,  whom  the  Newfound- 
land Administration  has  lately  favoured  at  the  expense  of 
the  Canadians,  are  selling  bait  to  the  French  from  Fortune 
Bay,  to  the  west  of  Placentia,  the  colonial  rulers  have  cer- 
tainly received  a  telling  lesson  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  they  have  pursued  of  late.    It  was  certainly  not 
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worth  while  to  encourage  Americans  to  the  exclusion  of 
their  fellow-subjects  if  these  favoured  foreigners  are  to 
break  through  the  Newfoundlanders'  own  laws.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Fishery  legislation  in 
favour  of  St.  John's  is  far  from  acceptable  to  all  Newfound- 
landers. Considering  the  extent  of  the  coast  to  be  watched, 
the  number  of  the  fishermen  interested  in  the  sale  of  bait, 
and  that  their  estimate  of  the  sanctity  of  a  law  is  manifestly 
on  a  par  with  the  St.  John's  politician's  respect  for  a 
treaty,  it  is  eminently  unlikely  that  the  bait  law  can  be 
enforced  without  the  active  co-operation  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker.  The  deputation  will,  therefore,  as  we  said 
before,  be  not  a  little  hampered,  both  in  its  claim  to  speak 
for  all  Newfoundlanders,  and  in  its  petition  to  Parliament 
to  refuse  to  consider  naval  officers  competent  to  enforce 
laws  and  respect  for  treaties. 

Little  good  could  be  expected  to  come  from  the  petition 
of  the  deputation  from  the  moment  that  the  text  of  their 
address  was — somewhat  prematurely — published  last  Satur- 
day. Like  everything  else  which  has  been  said  by  them,  or 
on  their  behalf,  it  shows  either  an  incapacity  to  understand 
facts  or  a  determination  to  ignore  them.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  whole  document  to  show  that  the  Newfound- 
landers have  considered  for  a  moment  that  the  French  have 
certainly  some  rights  secured  to  them  by  repeated  treaties, 
and  that  these  rights  can  neither  be  defined  when  doubtful, 
nor  abolished  at  the  mere  will  of  one  party.  The  address 
insists  simply  on  the  hardships  inflicted  on  the  Newfound- 
landers, and  draws  from  that  premiss  the  deduction  that 
the  treaty  should  not  be  enforced.  One  phrase  of  it  would 
alone  show  the  incapacity  of  those  who  drafted  it  to  handle 
such  a  complex  difficulty  as  this.  The  law  of  George  IV. 
which  Lord  Knutsford  proposes  to  re  enact  is  described  as 
a  "  barbarous  law,"  and  as  "  incompatible  with  modern  civil- 
"  ization."  This  barbarity  and  incompatibility  with  that  ear- 
filling  phrase,  modern  civilization,  consist  in  this,  that  naval 
officers,  being  "  unacquainted  with  legal  procedure,"  and 
accustomed  to  give  "  unquestioning  submission  to  decrees," 
were  empowered  by  the  law  to  enforce  respect  for  treaties. 
It  would  appear  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Newfoundlanders 
that  persons  accustomed  to  legal  proceedings  do  not  submit 
to  decrees.  They  would  manifestly  prefer  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  treaties  on  the  French  shore  should  be  left  to 
persons  who  would  interpret  them  in  a  sense  favourable  to 
the  Newfoundlanders.  What  view  the  French  would  take 
of  such  an  arrangement  they  do  not  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  address  takes  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  Newfoundlanders  have  been 
asked  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  treaties  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  can  still  prevent  the  passing  of  Lord 
Knutsford's  Act,  or  the  application  of  it  certainly,  by 
deciding  to  comply  with  an  international  obligation.  They 
claim,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  address,  which 
agrees  absolutely  with  all  that  has  been  reported  from  St. 
John's,  to  have  been  relieved  from  any  such  liability  by  the 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  gave  them  their  own 
colonial  legislation.  If  they  do  not  go  quite  as  far  as  that,  they 
do  most  undoubtedly  assert  a  right  to  be  the  sole  judges 
of  how  far  they  shall  comply,  and  what  the  extent  of  their 
obligations  may  be.  This  pretension  is  advanced  almost  in 
as  many  words  in  the  sentence  which  protests  against  the 
Government's  "  partial  proceeding,"  which  "  has  been  de- 

cided  upon  not  only  without  reference  to  the  Newfound- 
^'  land  Government,  but  against  their  emphatic  protest." 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment, having  refused  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
treaty,  the  Imperial  Government  has  been  compelled  to 
undertake  the  duty  itself.  The  emphatic  protest  of  the 
Newfoundlanders  would  not  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  what  it  would  call  the  disregard  of  its  rights  by 
France.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  at  length  on  the  true 
nature  of  the  issue  now  before  Parliament,  because  at- 
tempts are  incessantly  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made, 
to  obscure  it  by  the  introduction  of  all  kinds  of  extraneous 
considerations.  A  great  deal  is  said — some  of  it  very  truly 
— about  the  intolerable  character  of  the  French  claims,  and 
■the  insufficient  extent  of  the  reference  which  is  to  be  made 
to  the  arbitrators.  The  character  of  these  claims,  and  the 
pertinacity  of  the  French  in  insisting  on  them,  might  supply 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  a  declaration  of  war.  But  they 
afford  no  excuse  whatever  for  a  refusal  to  comply  with  a 
treaty  or  observe  a  regularly-arranged  modus  tnvendi  while 
peaceful  negotiations  are  still  in  progress. 

The  speech  with  which  Sir  W.  Whitevvay  presented 
the  address  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  night 


was  mainly  occupied  with  these  same  extraneous  considera- 
tions ;  but  it  contained  an  assurance  which  shows  that 
reflection  has  produced  some  efiect  on  the  mind  of  New- 
foundland politicians.  A  promise  is  made  that,  if  Lord 
Knutsford's  Bill  is  withdrawn,  the  Newfoundlanders  will 
themselves  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
modus  vivendi  during  the  coming  year.  This  is  well ; 
but,  since  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  is  thus  disposed, 
we  think  it  a  pity  that  it  should  have  concealed  its  dis- 
position to  take  so  reasonable  a  course  to  the  very  last 
moment.  If  this  assurance  had  been  given  earlier,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  introduce  any  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Newfoundlanders  cannot,  however, 
expect  that,  when  it  has  once  been  brought  in  it  will  be 
withdrawn  on  a  mere  promise  from  Newfoundland,  con- 
veyed, not  in  the  address  presented  to  the  House,  but  in 
the  speech  of  a  delegate.  Sir  W.  Whiteway's  speech  was 
mainly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  whole  Newfoundland 
fishery  question,  past  and  present.  It  was  interesting ;  and, 
when  the  whole  subject  has  to  be  discussed  again,  as  it 
probably  will  be  before  long,  what  Sir  W.  Whiteway  had 
to  say  will  be  well  worth  consideration.  But  it  went  very 
far  beyond  the  narrow  issue  now  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  is  whether,  pending  the  arbitration  on  the  very 
narrow  reference  to  which  alone  France  will  agree,  the 
modus  rimndi  is  or  is  not  to  be  enforced.  By  promising  to 
enforce  it  themselves,  the  Newfoundlanders  have  practically 
justified  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  main  point. 
What  foundation  there  may  be  for  their  complaint  that 
Ministers  have  been  inconsiderate  in  their  relations  with 
the  Newfoundland  Cabinet,  we  shall  know  better  when  we 
have  heard  Lord  Knutsford's  comment  on  Sir  W.  White - 
way's  speech. 


THE  L.\ND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

THE  past  week  has  been  somewhat  fruitful  in  incidents 
of  a  more  or  less  important  bearing  on  the  prospects 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill.  Not  much  progress,  it  is  true, 
has  been  made  with  the  measure  in  Committee  ;  but  both 
in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  events  have  occurred  which 
justify  the  hope  that  its  movements  will  be  expedited. 
Elsewhere  we  remark  upon  the  new,  and  possibly  conten- 
tious, legislative  task  which  the  Government  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  undertaking,  and  upon  the 
necessity  which  that  will  entail  of  inducing  the  House — 
which,  of  course,  may  mean  compelling  the  Obstructives — 
to  mend  their  pace  with  the  principal  Bill  of  the  Session. 
Other  things  have,  however,  happened  which  should  tend 
to  assist  the  Government  in  pushing  it  forward.  In  the 
first  place  in  point  of  importance,  perhaps,  though  not  of 
time,  the  publication  of  Mr.  Balfour's  letter,  comparing 
the  present  Land  Purchase  Bill  with  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
should  have  a  double  eflfect,  if  not  upon  his  followers,  at  any 
rate  upon  their  leader.  It  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Irish 
tenants  to  the  fact  that  on  several  points  on  which  their 
friend  and  patron  is  opposing  the  Ministerial  Bill  it  is 
more  liberal — and  is  being  opposed  by  him  because  it  is 
more  liberal — to  the  tenants  aforesaid  than  was  his  own. 
And  it  will  open  any  English  eyes  which  may  have  been 
hitherto  closed  to  it  to  the  fact  (which,  indeed,  is  only  the 
reverse  side  of  the  former  one)  that  at  other  points  on 
which  he  is  opposing  the  Bill  it  is  far  more  solicitous  for 
the  security  of  English  taxpayers  than  was  his  own.  The 
demonstration  of  these  two  very  inconvenient  truths  with 
such  masterly  lucidity  as  is  displayed  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
letter  can  hardly  be  without  its  effect  on  the  attitude,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  official  Opposition. 

A  Parliamentary  incident  has,  moreover,  shown  that  their 
present  attitude  is  beginning  to  feel  less  comfortable  to 
those  who  have  hitherto  maintained  it  than  formerly. 
Even  on  the  Irish  benches  this  phenomenon  is  observable ; 
as  witness  the  amusing  alarm  with  which  Mr.  Sexton  repu- 
diated the  charge  of  desiring  to  defeat  the  Bill.  But 
Mr.  Gladstone's  interjected  protest  against  Mr.  Russell's 
repetition  of  the  same  accusation  against  the  Front  Bench 
was  even  more  significant ;  and  equally  so  in  its  more  divert- 
ing way  was  his  irritated  protest  against  Colonel  Saunder- 
son's  prompt  "note"  of  his  disclaimer.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
indeed,  has  seldom  of  late  years  been  "  drawn  "  with  greater 
dexterity  and  to  better  advantage  than  on  this  occasion  by 
the  member  for  North  Armagh.  The  timely  compliment 
paid  him  by  that  ready  debater  on  his  having  proclaimed 
himself  "  a  supporter  "  of  the  Bill  brought  Mr.  Gl.\dstone 
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to  his  feet  at  once,  and  provoked  from  him  one  of  those 
speeches  in  which  he  now  and  again  betrays  his  irritation 
by  mistaking  what  is  merely  rudeness  for  irony.  His 
disclaimer  of  any  desire  to  "  destroy  the  Bill  had  been  " 
construed,  he  complained,  "  by  the  honourable  and  gallant 
"  gentleman  in  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  which 
"  the  Almighty  had  given  to  him  (Laughter  and  cheers)  " 
— Laughter  1  and  cheers  1  ! — "  into  an  admission  of  ap- 
*'  proval  of  the  Bill."  Colonel  Saunderson's  construction — 
if  Mr.  Gladstone  will  take  our  word  for  it,  or  even  if  he 
will  exercise  his  own  Divine  gift  of  intelligence  upon  it  for 
himself — was  ironical.  He  knows  very  well  that,  as  we 
all  know,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  a  supporter  of  the  Bill; 
and  that,  though  he  disclaims  the  "  object "  of  destroying 
it,  he  would  not  perhaps  be  unlikely  to  be  found  bearing 
a  hand,  of  course  in  a  casual  and  "objectless"  manner, 
in  its  destruction.  But  the  pi-actical  purpose  of  Colonel 
Saunderson's  interpolation — a  purpose  in  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  Mr.  Gladstone's  temper  kindly  co-operated — 
was  to  fix  him  with  the  practical  consequence  of  his  dis- 
claimer of  this  "  object."  And  in  that  purpose  the  Colonel 
succeeded. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PEOGRESS. 

SOME  want  of  ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  failure 
to  arrange  a  personal  meeting  between  President 
Harrison  and  that  "  illustrious  and  progressive  statesman  " 
Don  PoRFiRio  Diaz,  the  President  of  the  "great  Republic 
"  of  Mexico."  Adjectives  are  both  cheap  and  useful,  so 
General  Harrison  was  well  advised  in  lavishing  them 
freely  at  El  Paso.  Still  a  much  better  effect  would  have 
been  produced  if  these  two  warriors — General  Harrison 
fought  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Don  Porfirio  did  some  pretty 
fighting  of  the  irregular  kind  against  Maximilian — had 
met.  We  really  do  not  see  what  prevented  them.  The 
Constitutions  of  their  respective  Republics  forbid  the 
President  to  go  abroad  without  loss  of  ofiice.  It  has  also 
not  been  settled  whether  if  the  ofiice  had  once  been  lost  it 
could  be  taken  up  again.  But  these  are  no  sufiicient 
reasons.  A  raft  could  surely  have  been  anchored  in  the 
middle  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  on  which  the 
Presidents  could  have  met  like  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I. 
Again,  a  chalk  line  might  have  been  drawn  on  dry  land  to 
the  west  of  El  Paso,  and  the  Presidents  might  have  shaken 
hands  across  it — or  even  have  dined  face  to  face,  each  on 
his  own  side,  with  the  table  over  the  line,  to  the  strains  of 
a  brass  band.  Neither  of  these  obvious  ways  of  escaping 
a  difficulty  was  apparently  thought  of,  and  so  President 
Diaz  had  to  meet  his  fellow-PRESiDENT  by  proxy.  The 
Governor  of  Chihuahua,  with  half  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
a  band,  represented  Mexico.  He  heard  President  Harrison 
say  that,  like  Mr.  Jawkins,  he  is  a  liberal  man,  and  is  in 
favour  of  reciprocity. 

The  President  has  devoted  much  of  the  eloquence  which 
has  adorned  his  tour  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States 
to  a  repetition  of  the  great  Jawkins  view.  At  Galveston 
also  he  insisted  that  what  America  wants  is  reciprocity,  and 
he  indicated  pretty  clearly  of  what  kind  it  must  be.  It 
must  be  a  reciprocity  on  the  model  of  that  which  has  just 
been  arranged  for  with  the  new  Republic  of  Brazil.  By  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  the  United  States  are  to  have 
favoured  access  for  their  flour,  pork,  and  manufactures 
to  Brazilian  ports,  while  Brazil  is  to  have  a  rather  better 
chance  of  selling  its  cofi^ee  and  sugar  in  the  Union.  The 
treaty  is  said  to  be  not  altogether  acceptable  to  traders  at  Rio, 
but  under  the  rule  of  freedom  now  prevailing  in  Brazil  their 
opinion  is  not  likely  to  carry  much  weight.  President  Harri- 
son was  free  to  tell  the  Texans  that  similar  treaties  are  about 
to  be  signed  with  other  South  American  Republics,  and  he 
draws  a  picture  of  the  results  which  must  have  been  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  Galveston.  These  treaties 
will  give  the  United  States  "  free  or  favoured  access  at  the 
"  ports  of  many  of  these  South  or  Central  American  States." 
To  take  full  advantage  of  this  free  or  favoured  access  the 
United  States  must  be  provided  with  steamers.  They  have 
not  enough  at  present ;  but  this  deficiency  may  be  got  over 
by  making  "more  liberal  contracts  with  American  lines 
"  conveying  the  American  mails."  There  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
a  lavish  distribution  all  round  of  what  the  Canadians  grace- 
fully call  "  better  terms."  The  National  Treasury  is  to  pay 
shipowners  to  own  ships.  If,  as  the  President  says,  the 
present  Mail  contracts  pay  the  Government  a  profit,  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  without  difficulty  by  simply  , 


handing  over  the  surplus  to  deserving  shipowners.  The  re- 
sult of  these  judicious  investments  is  predicted  by  the 
President  in  glowing  terms.  It  will  be  to  fill  the  ports 
of  Central  and  South  America  with  ships  "  flying  the 
"  flag  we  all  love."  The  Centx-al  and  South  Americans 
may,  perhdps,  note  that  President  Harrison's  prophetic 
eye  does  not  see  any  Central  or  South  American  flags 
flying  anywhere.  That  is  no  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
result  of  the  reciprocity,  for  which  the  United  States  longs, 
is  to  be  the  annexation  of  all  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  continents  by  one  party  to  the 
bargain,  and  that  party  is  not  to  be  either  a  Central  or  a 
Southern  American.  This  is  a  detail  which  illustrious  and 
progressive  statesmen  in  those  parts  may  perpend.  The 
result  of  their  reflections  may  not  be  quite  all  the  President 
professes  to  expect.  They  have  already  listened  to  a  good 
deal  of  Pan-American  eloquence  from  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
they  have  not  been  visibly  much  aflected  by  it.  But  it  is 
tolerably  safe  to  conclude  that  the  President  was  speaking 
less  to  the  Spanish  Americans  than  to  the  native  voter,  who 
requires  careful  handling.  He  has  lately  kicked  not  a  little 
at  the  McKiNLEY  tariflf,  which  the  Republican  party  cannot 
throw  over  without  oQending  the  manufacturers,  who 
supply  funds  for  "  electoral  campaigns."  It  is  necessary 
to  soothe  him,  and  one  way  of  doing  this  is  to  promise  him 
an  immense  increase  of  foreign  trade  to  be  obtained  in  part, 
at  least,  by  Government  subventions.  All  the  persons  imme- 
diately interested  will  be  very  naturally  pleased,  and  the 
"  consumer  "  is  long-suffering  in  the  United  States — so  the 
President's  policy  may  work  very  fairly. 


SHOWING  SYMPATHY. 

FOR  the  second  time  within  a  month  a  thumping 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  foUnd  to 
vote  in  favour  of  an  utterly  upsetting  and  disturbing  pro- 
posal. A  fortnight  ago  honourable  members  voted  away  the 
Opium  revenue  of  the  Indian  Government.  On  Wednes- 
day a  majority  of  io8  in  a  house  of  328  passed  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill  to  empower  Spiritualists,  Esoteric  Buddh- 
ists, the  Salvation  Army,  any  sect  or  segment  of  a  sect 
in  the  hortus  siccus  of  dissent,  to  acquire  the  property  of 
any  premises  they  have  rented  as  soon  as  they  have  scraped 
together  what  a  County  Court  judge  considers  the  fair  price 
for  them,  whether  the  owner  likes  it  or  no.  The  wording 
of  the  measure  inti-odut  ed  by  Mr.  Evans  under  the  sonorous 
name  of  the  "  Places  of  Worship  Enfranchisement  Bill " 
was  more  decorous  than  this.  But  our  wording  is  the 
more  accurate.  Mr.  Evans's  little  measure  would  give  any 
religious  body  the  power  to  force  a  sale  of  the  premises  it 
occupied.  No  attempt  was  made  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  a  religious  body,  and  care  was  taken  that  the 
word  premises  should  be  understood  to  be  used  in  the 
widest  possible  sense.  It  was  to  include — or,  rather,  it  is 
to  include  if  the  House  of  Commons  knows  its  own  mind — 
whatever  adjacent  land  may  be  considered  necessary  for  a 
burial-ground,  and  whatever  lodging  any  Little  Bethel  may 
consider  necessary  for  its  shepherd.  The  Bill  does  nob 
provide  that  when  the  religious  body  breaks  to  pieces  as 
the  manner  is,  the  original  owner  shall  have  a  right  of  pre- 
emption. The  property  is  to  remain  with  the  religious 
body,  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  it  thinks  fit,  however 
secular.  In  short,  all  our  Salvation  armies  are  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  right  to  expropriate  for  their  individual 
good. 

The  nature  of  this  Bill  has  only  to  be  stated  in  plain 
words  to  show  its  absurdity.  Mr.  Rentoul  cited  the  case 
of  a  religious  body  which  has  hired  premises  at  Woolwich, 
and  has  spent  money  on  them  for  stained-glass  windows 
and  other  splendours,  and  he  asked  whether  it  is  not  a 
hard  prospect  for  them  that  they  may  be  turned  out  at  the 
end  of  their  lease,  which  we  gather  has  still  sixty  years  to 
run.  It  will  certainly  be  a  grievance  for  these,  doubtless 
very  decent,  people  if,  in  the  year  1951,  the  owner  of  that 
property  is  a  fanatic,  who  considers  stained-glass  windows 
to  be  idolatrous,  and  if  he  refuses  to  renew  the  lease  of  the 
wicked  men  who  set  them  up.  But  hard  cases  make  bad 
law  notoriously,  and  this  is  a  very  hypothetical  hard  case 
indeed.  Yet  it  was  the  strongest  case  quoted  by  any 
speaker  of  the  majority ;  and  if  it  were  ten  times  better 
than  it  is,  it  would  aflford  no  reason  why  handfuls  of  private 
persons  are  to  be  endowed  with  power  to  expropriate  their 
neighbours'  property  for  their  own  ends.  The  case  of  the 
compulsory  powers  still  possessed  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  is  not  parallel,  because  it  is  a  national  Church,  and 
not  a  private  voluntary  association,  because  the  power  has 
only  been  used  once,  and  is  difficult  to  apply,  whereas  the 
right  given  by  Mr.  Evans's  Bill  would  be  as  applicable  as 
the  right  to  get  a  summons,  and  because  the  Church  is 
at  this  moment  asking  to  be  relieved  from  a  useless  right. 
To  be  sure  the  real  meaning  of  this  request  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Lawson,  whose  sagacity  nothing  escapes.  It  is 
due  to  the  wickedness  of  the  Church  which  foresees  that  its 
powers  are  to  be  given  to  other  "  denominations  "  and  is  so 
malignant  that  it  wUl  cut  its  nose  off  to  spite  the  face  of 
miscellaneous  religious  bodies.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be 
a  person  of  insight.  This  Bill  supported  by  these  argu- 
ments was  none  the  less  l  ead  a  second  time  by  the  vote  of 
2i8  members  of  Parliament.  The  contempt  which  would 
naturally  be  felt  for  their  understandings  must,  however, 
be  tempered  by  various  considerations.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  approach  of  a  general  election,  and  the 
second  is  the  certainty  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass.  Put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  honourable  members  could  see 
that  religious  bodies  which  have  votes  would  be  pleased 
by  knowing  that  they  had  voted  in  a  general  way  for 
what  is  described  as  "  religious  equality "  in  some  circles, 
and  also  that  nothing  would  come  of  it,  because  the  Bill 
will  not  be  heard  of  again.  So  they  cheerfully  voted  for 
the  principle  of  a  Bill  to  give  some  private  person  or  per- 
sons unknown  the  right  to  do  for  themselves  what  has 
never  been  allowed  to  be  done  except  by  the  State,  or 
by  great  corporations  acting  with  strictly  defined  rights 
for  a  public  purpose.  Some  solaced  themselves  by  the 
reflection  that  the  BUI  could  be  amended  in  Committee — 
could,  in  fact,  be  so  limited  as  to  be  harmless,  which  means 
that  they  could  always  practically  take  away  what  they 
professed  to  give — a  most  honourable  and  straightforward 
line  of  conduct.  But  the  debate  and  the  vote  are  amazing 
instances  of  the  care,  foresight,  conscientiousness,  and  sense 
of  responsibility  occasionally  displayed  by  the  Commons 
House  in  discharging  their  share  in  the  duty  of  carrying  on 
Heb  Majesty's  Government. 


THE  BUDGET. 

IF  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  for  1891-92  encounters  much 
difficulty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  will  not  be  on 
the  ground  of  its  complexity,  or  of  the  number  of  the 
interests  which  it  offends.  It  is  simplicity  itself,  as  regards 
its  scheme,  and  it  is  a  challenge  to  none,  but  the  divided  and 
helpless  payers  of  Income-tax,  those  feeblest  of  feeble  folk, 
the  very  conies  of  finance,  who,  if  they  ever  "make  their 
"  home  on  the  rocks  "  will  only  do  so  to  escape  the  inhabited 
house  duty.  The  licensed  victuallers  may  have  hoped — for 
what  will  not  hope  persuade  1 — that  they  would  get  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  burdens  imposed  last  year  in  pursuit  of  an  un- 
lucky policy ;  but  they  can  hardly  have  been  counting  on 
vv'hat  they  hoped  for,  and  their  disappointment,  though  it 
will  be  sensibly  felt  by  themselves,  is  not  likely  to  prove 
dangerous  to  the  Government.  Thanks  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  teetotal  fanaticism  among  the  Gladstonian  party,  and  to 
the  shameless  manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  that  party 
have,  in  defiance  of  all  their  pledges  to  justice  and  sound 
legislative  policy,  seen  fit  to  court  it,  the  liquor  trade  must 
see  that  their  only  hope  of  fair  treatment  lies  in  support- 
ing a  Conservative  Government.  In  the  present  case  they 
must  grumble  and  submit ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has,  therefore,  no  organized  opposition  to  ex- 
pect to  hLs  Budget  from  any  quarter  on  what  may  be 
properly  speaking  called  financial  grounds.  There  are,  in 
other  words,  no  disappointed  claimants  on  the  surplus  who 
o^n  make  their  voices  effectively  heard  against  the  proposal 
to  apply  the  two  millions  one-half  at  once,  and  the  other 
later  on,  to  the  provision  of  gratuitous  education  in  ele- 
mentary schools.  And,  while  this  policy  finds  no  formid- 
able adversary,  it  possesses  a  positive  embarrassment  of 
pledged  adherents.  We  may  not  be  "  all  Socialists  now," 
in  the  full  sense  of  Sir  William  Harcouet's  character- 
istically, because  unconsciously  cynical,  dictum ;  but  we 
have  apparently  all  accepted  Socialism  to  the  extent  of 
holding  that,  as  the  clerk  at  150^.  a  year  is  bound  to 
provide  schools  out  of  the  rates  for  the  children  of  the 
"elite  of  the  working-class"  earning  three  guineas  a 
week,  so  his  3ooZ.-a-year  brother  must  cheerfully  sur- 
render the  hoped-for  reduction  of  his  Income-tax,  in 
order  that  no  member  of  the  elite  aforesaid  may  groan 


longer  under  the  intolerable  burden  of,  say,  threepence 
a  week. 

This,  then,  being  now  a  well-established  doctrine,  equally 
indisputable  on  either  side  of  the  House  of  Commons,  we 
may  admit  that  the  Budget  of  1891-2  promises,  except  for 
one  consideration,  to  be  a  tactical  success.  The  Unionists 
must  support  it  on  its  merits,  and  on  those  merits  the  Glad- 
stonians  cannot  decently  or — which  will  weigh  more  with 
them — safely  oppose  it.  But  legislation,  fortunately  for 
our  party  system,  is  not  all  "  merits  " ;  and  the  spectacle  of 
an  Opposition  ardently  attached  to  the  principle  of  a  Bill, 
and  yet  regretfully  compelled  to  oppose  it  at  every  stage,  is 
not  absolutely  unknown  to  our  politics.  Which  being  so,  the 
question  to  ask  ourselves  is.  What  may  be  the  strength  of 
the  temptation  to  oppose  a  particular  measure,  and  what 
the  facility  of  finding  an  excuse  for  so  doing  ?  Now,  un- 
doubtedly, the  temptation  to  oppose  the  free  education 
provision  of  the  Budget  will  be  very  strong  with  the 
Gladstonians,  who  indeed  must  look  forward  with  much  ap- 
prehension to  the  popular  use  which  the  Unionists  will  make 
of  this  achievement  at  the  next  election ;  and  the  pretext, 
we  fear,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  has  already  been  indicated, 
of  course,  in  the  convenient  workings  of  the  "Nonconformist 
"  conscience,"  and  a  protest  against  an  "  endowment  of 
"  Anglicanism "  out  of  the  taxes — as  if  every  efficient 
denominational  school  in  England  which  accepts  the  Con- 
science Clause  were  not  endowed  out  of  them  already — 
maybe  expected  to  make  itself  very  promptly  heard.  Lastly, 
along  with  the  temptation  to  oppose  and  the  pretext,  there 
presents  itself  also  the  opportunity.  The  Bill  for  abolishing 
school  fees  by  the  ist  of  next  September  may  be  a  com- 
mendably  short  one  ;  we  hope  it  will.  But  no  Bill  can  be 
too  short  or  too  simple  to  be  fought  by  Obstructionists,  and 
with  the  Land  Purchase  BUI  beginning  to  labour  in  the 
trough  of  Committee,  we  confess  to  entertaining  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  future  of  the  Session  as  modified  by  this 
addition  to  the  Ministerial  programme.  One  thing  is 
certain ;  that  if  the  policy  of  freeing  the  schools  is  really 
to  be  started  in  the  sense  of  beginning  to  take  practical 
effect  by  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  Government  will 
have  to  resort  to  those  more  vigorous  measures  with  respect 
to  the  principal  Bill  of  the  year  at  which  Mr.  Smith  glanced 
briefly,  but  significantly,  the  other  night. 


A  SOHOLAP.LY  NOVELIST. 

THE  propriety  of  writing  novels  based  on  the  narrative 
of  the  Gospels  may  be  regarded  as  dubious.  But  the 
latest  romancer  who  has  traduced  the  Evangel  into  Ameri- 
can, Mr.  Edgar  Saltus,  is  probably  not  afraid  of  being 
considered  irreverent.  He  might  be  regarded  as  an  imi- 
tator of  Flaubert's  story  about  John  the  Baptist  if  he 
were  not  obviously  at  least  as  much  inspired  by  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  and  by  Ouida.  We  hasten  to  add  that 
the  author  of  Mary  Magdalen  (Belford  Co.,  New  York) 
greatly  excels  the  latter  authors,  beats  them  at  their 
own  weapons,  and  is  florid  with  an  Asiatic  luxuriance 
which  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  in  collaboration  with  Archdeacon 
Farrar,  could  scarcely  rival.  All  this  is  very  well,  and  very 
popular.  Mr.  Saltus  is  less  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
scholarship.  His  romance  of  Mary  Magdalen  (with  whom 
Judas  Iscaeiot  is  in  love,  and  so  forth)  has  certain 
scholarly  pretensions.  Mr.  Saltus  has  apparently  tried  to 
get  his  subject  up,  but  he  has  been  heavily  handicapped  by 
a  perfect  and  exhaustive  ignorance  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Whether  his  Aramaic  and  Syriac  be  as  sadly  to  seek  as  his 
Greek  and  Latin  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  But  that  he 
does  not  know  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  classical 
languages  he  swaggers  in  we  think  can  be  demonstrated. 
If  we  are  right,  Mr.  Saltus's  affectation  of  knowledge,  his 
unseemly  pedantry,  is  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  irre- 
verence which  suggested  a  novel  on  the  love  affairs  of  Mart 
of  Magdala  and  Judas  Iscariot.  Here  is  an  example  of 
Mr.  Saltus's  Latin. 

Herodias  is  wrangling  with  Herod.  "  Your  grandfather 
"  was  a  sweep  at  Ascalon,  a  galli  at  that,"  she  had  remarked. 
"  A  galli  1 "  The  famous  remark  about  "  a  jjcnetralia  "  is 
reduced  by  "a  galli"  to  insignificance.  Mr.  Saltus  more 
than  once  uses  "a  pleb  "  (a  word  probably  invented  by 
Captain  Mayne  Reid)  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  a  cad,  or 
bounder,  or  member  of  "  the  masses."  In  his  account  of  the 
Crucifixion  (for  Mr.  Saltus  has  done  even  that  event  into 
his  Hugo)  we  read,  "over  the  heads  of  Dysmas  and  of 
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"  Stegas,  the  sanis  tvere  affixed,  wooden  tablets  smeared  with 
"  gypsum."  "  The  sanis  were  affixed  "  is  excellent.  As  a 
galh  is  a  single  person,  so  "  the  sanis "  are  tablets  in  the 
plural,  or  dual ;  the  singular,  apparently,  being  sani.  These 
elementary  blunders  do  not  look  like  printers'  errors.  They 
seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Saltus  does  not  even  know  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  and  therefore 
that  his  copious  archaeology  is  an  inexpensive  article,  like 
his  belief  that  Aschera  is  Hebrew  for  the  Goddess  of 
Love.  If,  after  this,  anybody  wants  to  read  about  shell- 
shaped  tornadoes,  hair  powdered  blue,  rancid-faced  women, 
lips  that  made  one  vermilion  rhyme,  chunks  of  fat  in 
wooden  bowls,  herons'  eggs  whipped  with  wine,  "  Mary, 
"  the  toast  of  the  tetrarchy  " ;  if  any  one  wants  to  read 
about  an  aroma  of  beckoning  oases,  about  dreams  of 
diaphanous  hours  and  immaculate  days,  about  how  J udas 
would  "  return  a  more  volcanic  than  before,"  above  all,  if 
any  one  desires  new  sayings  of  Our  Lord,  invented  by  Mr. 
Edgar  Saltus,  now  is  the  opportunity.  He  can  read  Mari/ 
Magdalen  with  all  the  confidence  which  the  profound 
scholarship  of  a  galli  and  the  common  sense  of  a  pleb  can 
inspire.  Other  persons,  who  dislike  afi'ectation,  pedantry, 
ignorance,  and  the  travesty  of  a  sublime  theme,  may  leave 
Mary  Magdalen  alone. 


ASSASSINATION  IN  INDIA. 

ASSASSINATION,"  said  Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he 
^•upled  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  with  that  of  Julius 
Csesar,  "  has  never  changed  the  coiu-se  of  history."  In  the  East 
this  practice  has  often  substituted  one  dynasty  or  family  for 
another.  To  supplant  a  rival  by  fraud  and  violence,  to  imprison 
a  parent,  to  dispatch  two  or  three  half-brothers  by  poison  or  the 
dagger — these  have  usually  been  the  incidents  of  a  fierce 
struggle  for  supremacy.  Yet  Oriental  houses  topple  down  one 
after  another  without  materially  altering  the  broad  historical 
result.  "  Plus  cela  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme  chose."  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  very  bright  page  would  have  been  cut  out  of 
Indian  history  bad  Akbar  the  Great  been  "  removed  "  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne  ;  but 
Plassey  would,  in  all  human  probability, have  beenfought  just  as 
it  was,  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  had  this  wily 
sovereign  reigned  by  right  of  primogeniture,  and  had  he  never 
shut  up  his  father  in  the  fort  at  Agra,  and  rid  himself  of  his 
brothers  Dara  Shikoh,  Shuja,  and  Murad  by  treachery.  And 
so,  familiarized  with  deeds  of  blood  by  tradition  and  experience, 
Orientals  have  occasionally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  just 
as  easy  to  rid  themselves  of  an  energetic  Commissioner  or 
Magistrate  as  it  used  to  be  of  tyrannical  Nawabs.  The  recent 
tragedy  at  Manipur  has  reminded  us  of  divers  episodes  during  the 
last  hundred  years  in  which  Englishmen  have  fallen  by  the 
dagger  or  musket  of  the  assassin  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
or  because  they  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  an  Amir 
or  a  Raja.  We  except  from  this  catalogue  the  Mutiny  of  1857. 
The  following  events  happened  in  comparatively  peaceful  and  quiet 
times. 

It  is  curious  that  a  well-known  episode  in  the  career  of  Warren 
Hastings  bears  a  marked  resemblance  in  several  particulars,  but 
not  its  tragical  issue,  to  the  recent  disaster.  Cheyte  Sing  of 
Benares  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  every  reader  of  Macaulay. 
Hastings  pressed  for  means,  had  called  on  this  Raja  to  furnish 
battaUons  of  Sepoys,  a  contingent  of  cavalry,  and  fifty  lacks  of 
rupees,  or  half  a  million  of  our  money.  Cheyte  Sing  proving  con- 
tumacious, Hastings  repaired  to  Benares  in  August  1781  and 
proceeded  to  try  and  arrest  the  Raja  in  his  own  palace.  The 
Sepoys  of  the  Government,  by  some  extraordinary  oversight,  had 
httle  or  no  ammunition  and  were  soon  cut  to  pieces.  Cheyte  Sing 
escaped  in  one  direction,  and  Hastings  managed  to  keep  the 
enemy  at  bay,  with  only  fifty  men  of  his  escort,  till  he  was 
eventually  rescued  by  Major  Popham.  The  Governor-General 
has  left  it  on  record  that  the  whole  party  must  have  been  sacri- 
ficed if  Cheyte  Sing's  people,  instead  of  following  their  own 
Prince  over  the  river,  had  come  straight,  to  the  number  of  2,000, 
to  attack  the  escort.  The  moral  of  this  afiair  is  palpable.  Eng- 
lish officials,  high  or  low,  should  never  parley  with  Orientals, 
nor  should  they  attempt  to  arrest  a  prince  in  his  own  palace, 
except  when  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force.  Twenty 
years  after  the  above  event  Benares  was  the  scene  of  another  dis- 
turbance, which  ended  less  happily.  Lord  Teignmouth  had 
manufactured  a  king  out  of  Saadut  Ali,  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Oudh,  and  had  removed  his  rival.  Vizir  Ali,  to  Benares. 
The  disappointed  claimant  was  more  than  suspected  of  intriguing 
with  the  Afghans.  At  the  request  of  Saadut  Ali,  Mr.  Cherry, 
the  political  agent  at  Benares,  was  instructed  by  Government  to 
take  steps  for  the  removal  of  Vizir  Ali  to  Calcutta.  At  a 
friendly  entertainment — historians  have  termed  it  a  break- 
fast— Vizir  Ali,  with  his  attendants,  suddenly  rose  up  and 
assassinated  the  British  officer  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  his 
suite.  Mr.  Davis,  the  judge  and  magistrate  of  Benares,  had 
just  time  to  remove  his  family  to  the  upper  rooms   ci  bis 


own  house.  His  brave  defence  of  the  premises  on  a  wind- 
ing staircase,  which  was  the  only  access  to  the  first  story,  the 
vigorous  wielding  of  a  hog  spear,  and  the  transfixing  of  one 
assailant  after  another,  till  the  plucky  magistrate  was  rescued 
by  General  Erskine,  are  among  the  best  authenticated  Anglo- 
Indian  narratives.  The  spear,  we  have  heard,  is  preserved 
to  this  day  in  the  famOy  of  Sir  John  Davis,  who  was  born 
at  Benares  in  1794  before  the  afiair  of  Vizir  Ali  and  who,  afler 
holding  various  diplomatic  posts,  died,  only  a  few  years  ago,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Vizir  Ali  escaped  the  capital  sentence  due  to 
his  misdeeds  and  was  detained  as  a  political  prisoner  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  One  of  his  resources  while  in  confinement  was  the 
composition  of  third-rate  amatory  odes  in  the  Persian  and  Urdu 
languages.  A  three-sided  seal,  turning  on  a  swivel,  of  Italian 
workmanship,  with  intaglios  representing  a  classic  Muse,  the 
head  of  Homer,  and  the  kneeling  figure  of  the  Aretino  at 
Florence,  sold  with  other  relics  of  Vizir  Ali  not  including  the 
poetry,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  How 
they  got  to  Benares  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  most  deliberately  planned  murders  of  an  English- 
man, with  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  chief  offender,  is 
well  told  in  vol.  i.  of  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith's  Life  of  Lord  Lmo- 
rence.  In  March,  1835,  John  Lawrence  when  in  charge  of  the 
district  of  Panipat,  heard  of  the  assassination  of  Mr.  William 
Eraser,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Delhi  division.  A  native  trooper 
had  ridden  up  to  his  victim  in  the  evening  and  shot  him  dead 
with  a  carbine.  A  casual  remark  from  a  native  gave  Lawrence 
a  clue,  which  he  followed  up  at  once  by  going  to  the  house  of 
a  certain  Nawab  in  Delhi.  Ilere  he  noticed  in  the  courtyard  a 
chestnut  horse  with  hoofs  that  corresponded  to  some  marks 
found  on  the  road  at  the  scene  of  the  occurrence.  The  Goojurs, 
cattle-stealers  born  and  bred,  had  observed  and  taken  the  measure' 
of  the  hoof-marks.  "  This  horse,"  said  one  of  the  retainers  of  the 
Nawab,  was  "  ott"  his  feed,"  and  had  done  no  work  for  a  week. 
Lawrence  quietly  slipped  a  nose-bag  full  of  corn  over  the 
horse's  head,  and  the  animal  at  once  began  to  eat  voraciously. 
Next,  some  note-paper  was  found  in  a  pail  of  water,  which, 
being  chemically  tested,  revealed  a  queer  communication  about 
the  "purchase  of  a  dog,"  which  was  wanted  immediately  for 
the  Nawab.  On  this  the  Nawab  and  one  of  his  attendants 
were  at  once  arrested.  It  then  transpired  that  a  second  attendant, 
noted  for  his  remarkable  strength  and  activity,  had  disappeared 
just  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  This  man,  one  Uniya  Miyan,  was 
got  at  and  a  free  pardon  was  offered  if  he  would  give  evidence.  It 
turned  out  that  Uniya  had  been  commissioned  to  accompany  the 
first  murderer  named  Wassail  Khan,  told  off"  to  do  the  deed. 
Uniya  was  to  be  in  reserve  with  his  sword  if  the  shot  had  failed. 
Uniya  then  related  how  he  had  hurried  off"  with  the  news  of  the 
murder  to  the  Nawab;  how  this  judicious  and  far-seeing  person 
had  ordered  that  no  one  should  leave  the  fort  or  palace ;  how, 
with  a  foreboding  of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  Uniya  managed 
to  slip  away  home  unobserved  ;  and  how  his  wives  hid  him  under 
bundles  of  straw  while  the  attendants  of  the  Nawab,  on  discover- 
ing his  flight,  were  searching  the  house  to  no  purpose.  All  this 
and  more,  with  the  punishment  of  the  Nawab,  who  was  tried  by 
a  Special  Commission  and  very  properly  hanged  in  front  of  the 
Cashmere  Gate  of  Delhi,  may  be  read  in  the  biography.  William 
Eraser,  like  so  many  other  Indian  officials,  was  popular  with  the 
masses,  but  had  found  it  necessary  to  check  the  turbulence  and 
tyranny  of  native  potentates.  His  brother  or  near  relation,  Simon 
Eraser,  also  in  his  time  Commissioner  of  Delhi,  was  one  of  the 
first  victims  of  the  Mutiny  in  May,  1857. 

In  the  year  1844,  Mr.  Unwin,  a  very  active  mngistrate  in  the 
Upper  Provinces,  had  given  great  offence  to  a  noted  leader  of 
Dacoits.  This  man  formed  the  design  of  assassinating  Mr.  Unwin 
as  he  was  travelling  in  his  palanquin  from  one  station  to  another. 
Eortunately  for  the  magistrate  himself  the  Dacoits  mistook  either 
the  date  or  the  individual.  But  they  succeeded  in  killing  a 
valuable  public  servant  in  the  person  of  Captain  Alcock.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  record  that  the  Dacoits  were  caught  and  con- 
victed, the  chief  of  the  gang,  if  we  recollect  right,  declaring  with 
his  last  breath  that  he  had  only  intended  to  kill  the  obnoxious 
magistrate  and  not  the  Captain  Sahib.  Some  nine  years  after 
this  occurrence  Colonel  F.  Mackeson,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of 
civilization  in  the  Punjab,  was  assassinated  by  an  Afghan  who 
presented  him  a  petition  just  at  the  rising  of  the  Court  and 
mortally  wounded  the  Commissioner.  His  death,  said  Lord 
Dalhousie  on  hearing  of  the  occurrence,  "  would  have  dimmed  a 
victory."  These  events  are  naturally  most  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  Upper  Provinces  and  on  the  North-West  Frontier,  where 
fanatics  are  prone  to  think  that  they  will  go  straight  to  Bihisht 
if  they  can  only  send  an  infidel  to  Jehennum.  A  short  time 
afterwards  Captain  Adams  in  the  same  province  met  with  a  like 
violent  death. 

But  Madras  and  Southern  India  have  not  failed  to  add  to  this 
sad  catalogue.  On  the  Malabar  coast  there  is  a  certain  tribe  or 
caste  known  as  that  of  the  Moplas,  or  correctly,  Mapillais.  They 
are  represented  as  converts  to  Islam  from  various  castes,  or  else 
as  descendants  from  Arab  immigrants,  who  settled  at  Cannanore 
and  Tellicheri  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These 
Moplas  are  actuated  by  mixed  motives.  Sometimes  they  refuse 
rent  to  a  Hindu  landlord.  At  others  they  deem  it  an  act 
of  the  highest  merit  to  assassinate  the  representative  of  a 
foreign  and  infidel  Government.  After  the  year  1849  ni^n 
of  this  tribe  became  a  cause  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  authori- 
ties.   They  were  armed  with  what  were  termed  "  war-kni'vss, 
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They  attacked  Hindu  landlords,  Brabnians,  creditors,  and  inoffen- 
i*ive'  persons,  and  cut  them  recklessly  to  pieces.  The  ordinary 
Sepoy  Avas  unable  to.  cope  with  them.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion in  1849,  1851,  and  1852,  English  soldiers  had  to  be  called 
out  and  the  Moplas  were  bayonetted  in  regular  hand-to-hand 
fights.  In  1853  the  Government  was  compelled  to  pass  a  special 
Act  to  check  these  outbreaks,  by  levying  tines  on  the  districts  or 
portions  of  districts  in  which  they  occurred.  Uiduckily  the  Act, 
like  similar  Acts  in  some  other  countries,  was  not  far-reaching 
enough  or  was  not  at  once  put  in  force.  A  whole  volume  of  the 
judicial  and  police  records  of  Madras  is  taken  up  with  the  origin, 
growth,  and  repression  of  Mopla  outrages.  In  1855  the  Southern 
Presidency  was  startled  by  a  terrible  occurrence.  Mr.  II.  V. 
Conolly,  the  active  magistrate  of  the  Malabar  district,  was  seated 
one  evening  on  a  sofa  in  the  verandah  of  his  own  house  opposite 
o  his  wife.  A  low  table  with  lights  was  between  them.  A  small 
and  of  these  assassins  rushed  in,  overthrew  the  table,  and  hacked 
he  magistrate  to  death.  It  seems  that  some  two  years  previously 
Mr.  Conolly  had  caused  the  removal  from  the  district  of  an  Arab 
High  Priest  named  Saiyad  Fazl,  as  he  was  more  than  suspected 
of  blessing  tlie  Murids  or  disciples  who  slaughtered  Kaffirs  This 
man,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Tangul,  had  left  India  for  Mocha, 
and  Mocha  for  Constantinople.  Mr.  Conolly  had  received  no- 
thing beyond  a  vague  sort  of  warning  that  the  removal  of  this 
High  Priest  had  displeased  his  followers.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  local  magistrates  acted  with  the  requisite  vigour 
on  the  occasion  ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  terror  caused  by  the 
murder,  several  native  officials  behaved  with  promptness  and 
courage ;  and  that  the  assassins  to  the  number  of  five  were 
summarily  disposed  of,  resisting  to  the  last,  by  a  detachment 
of  police  and  a  company  of  tbe  74th  Highlanders.  In  1856 
a  mysterious  occurrence  took  place  at  IJellary  in  the  same 
Presidency.  Mr.  Ralph  Ilorsley  was  the  assistant  magistrate 
at  that  station.  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  heard,  at 
night,  calling  out  Boy  or  Bhai,  which  is  the  usual  expression  used 
by  Englishmen  in  Southern  India  when  they  summon  any 
attendant.  Two  servants  rushed  in  directly,  and  found  their 
master  dead  from  a  stab  in  the  back.  It  seems  that  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  sleeping  with  his  official  box  under  his  bed.  It 
contained  a  seal,  which  had  been  abstracted  when  the  box  was 
afterwards  found  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  The 
perpetrator  or  perpetrators  were  never  discovered  ;  but  it  was 
not  unreasonably  surmised  that  their  motive  was  theft  and  not 
murder.  Mr.  Ilorsley,  in  all  probability,  suddenly  awoke,  tried 
to  grapple  with  the  thieves,  and  was  killed  by  one  or  the  other  in 
the  struggle.  Mr.  Ilorsley's  brother  was  living  in  the  house,  and 
was  summoned  by  the  servants  at  once. 

These  incidents  could  be  multiplied,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than 
mention  the  violent  deaths  of  Sir  William  Macnagliten  in  1841, 
of  Mr.  Justice  Norman  in  1871,  and  of  Lord  Mayo  in  1872.  The 
origin  of  the  second  Sikh  war  was  the  murder  of  two  promising 
officers,  Agnew  and  Anderson,  the  one  a  civilian  and  the  other 
a  soldier,  sent  down  from  Lahore  to  relieve  Dewan  Mulraj  of  the 
charge  of  Multan.  The  escort  deserted  their  master.^,  and  tbe 
assassination  was  the  work  of  the  rabble  of  the  town.  If  flight  is 
not  the  object  of  the  murderer  when  he  has  struck  down  his 
■victim,  massacre  is  usually  followed  up  by  mutilation.  The  Asiatic 
prince  and  leader  of  fanatics  has  nothing  of  tbe  feeling  which 
prompted  Jehu  to  send  his  attendants  to  ljury  the  daughter  of  a 
king.    They  subject  the  corpse  to  shameless  indignities : — 

Hoe  cruciatu 
Lentiilus,  hac  poena  earuit,  ceciditque  Cethegus 
Integer,  et  jacuit  Catilina  cadavere  toto. 

Attacks  from  a  midnight  prowler,  or  from  the  adherents  of  a 
Raja  flushed  by  the  success  of  some  act  of  treachery,  are  inci- 
dents of  which  the  Englishman  knows  that  he  must  take  his 
chance.  It  does  not  occur  to  him  to  carry  a  revolver  in  his 
evening  ride  and  to  wear  chain  armour  under  his  shirt  when  he 
is  trying  cases.  He  sleeps  for  six  or  eight  months  of  the  year 
with  his  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  and,  with  three  or  four 
others  like  himself,  rules  and  represents  British  authority  over  a 
million  of  Muliammadans  and  Hindus.  And  hitherto  natives 
have  known  perfectly  well  that  the  white  man's  retribution  is 
not  the  less  certain  because  it  is  passionless  and  deliberate. 
In  an  amusing  Eastern  tale,  not  now  read  as  it  should  be,  the 
servants  of  the  Persian  Ambassador  express  their  wonder  that  the 
English  Sovereign  did  not  at  once  order  a  katl-i-atnm  or  "  general 
massacre  "  because  the  populace  hissed  the  King  as  he  was  going 
to  open  Parliament.  Which,  as  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  might  say, 
would  have  been  a  mistake.  But  a  greater  error  would  be  to 
dread  an  assassin  in  every  petitioner  ;  and  wemay  repeat,  to  parley 
with  Orientals  who  have  a  grievance  and  arms  in  their  hands,  to 
make  terms  of  retreat  and  capitulation,  and  then  to  trust  their  good 
faith.  Of  this  kind  were  the  errors  of  Cabul  and  Cawnpore.  We 
much  fear  they  were  repeated  at  Manipur. 


HEDDA    G  ABLER. 

THE  production  of  an  Ibsen  play  impels  the  inquiry,  What  is 
the  province  of  art  ?  If  it  be  to  elevate  and  reiSne,  as  we 
liave  hitherto  humbly  supposed,  most  certainly  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  works  of  Ibsen  have  the  very  faintest  claim  to  be 
artistic.    We  see  no  ground  on  which  his  method  is  defensible.  ' 


When  Shakspeare  spoke  of  holding  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  he 
surely  did  not  mean  so  holding  it  that  it  reflected  only  the  base 
and  strumous.  An  appropriate  quotation  to  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  an  edition  of  Ibsen  might  be  culled  from  Shak- 
speare : — 

O,  fie  !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  growB  to  seed  ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely. 

Things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  alone  have  place  in  the  mean 
and  sordid  philosophy  of  Ibsen.  Those  of  his  characters  who  are 
not  mean  morally  are  mean  intellectually — the  wretched  George 
Tesman,  with  his  enthusiasm  about  the  old  shoes  his  careful  aunt 
brings  him  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  newspaper,  is  a  case  in  point. 
As  for  refining  and  elevating,  can  any  human  being,  it  may  be 
asked,  feel  happier  or  better  in  any  way  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  two  harlots  at  heart  who  do  duty  in  Hedda  Gabler?  Ibsen 
has  no  idea  of  a  gentleman,  still  less  of  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  as 
for  his  taste,  the  straightforward  coarseness  of  the  Restoration 
plays  seems  to  us  comparatively  wholesome  by  the  side  of  the 
insidious  nastiness  of  these  photographic  studies  of  vice  and  mor- 
bidity. It  is  an  altogether  minor  point,  perhaps,  for  in  duologues 
some  of  the  best  scenes  of  drama  are  found — Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth,  Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  Othello  and  lago,  Orlando  and 
Rosalind,  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Teazle — but  Ibsen's  plays  are 
mainly  a  succession  of  duologues :  he  does  not  possess  the  art  of 
constructing  a  dramatic  work. 

That  Hedda  (lahler  is  the  best  of  the  series  which  has  made  its 
melancholy  way  to  this  country  may  be  admitted  without  implying 
a  word  of  commendation.  It  is  free  from  the  mess  and  nastiness 
of  Ghosts,  the  crack-brained  maunderlngs  of  Bosmershobn,  the 
fantastic,  short-sighted  folly  of  T/ie  Boll's  House,  and,  though  it 
does  not  come  into  the  category  of  pieces  represented,  from  the 
crude  and  meaningless  romanticism  of  T/ie  Lady  from  the  Sea. 
Hedda  Gabler  is  the  study  of  a  malicious  woman  of  evil  instincts, 
jealous,  treacherous,  cold-hearted,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  wholly 
out  of  place  on  the  stage.  It  is  an  assertion  of  the  blusterous 
little  band  of  Ibsenite  idolaters  that  pharisaical  critics  object  to 
Ibsen's  characters  because  they  are  generally  wicked  ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  foolish  Tesman — the  chief  of  whose 
acts  of  folly  was  his  marriage  with  such  a  creature  as  Hedda 
Gabler — seems  to  us  more  offensive  than  the  wicked  ones.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not,  unhappily,  Hedda  Gablers  and 
George  Tesmans  in  "  real  life."  There  are ;  but  when  we  meet 
them  we  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  why 
should  they  be  endured  on  the  stage  ?  As  for  Liivborg,  he  is  in 
truth  merely  the  poet  Bunthorne  translated  into  prose  and  treated 
in  a  sombre  and  melodramatic  fashion.  Bunthorne,  students  of 
Paticvce  will  remember,  had  four  and  twenty  female  devotees ; 
and  they  are  here  represented  by  Mrs.  Elvsted,  who  has 
inspired  him  to  write  a  book,  and  has  helped  him  in  the  composi- 
tion, thereby  incurring  the  enmity  of  Hedda  Gabler — Mrs.  George 
Tesman — who  wants  to  influence  somebody,  and  finally  gets  hold 
of  and  burns  the  manuscript  of  Lovborg's  latest  ell'ort.  The  end 
of  Lbvborg  is  that  he  shoots  himself  with  a  pistol,  given  him  for 
the  purpose  by  Hedda ;  she  hears  of  it,  of  course,  and  the  dialogue 
which  follows  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  "  the  Master" : — "  'At  last 
a  positive  act ! '  she  exclaims,  joyously.  Tesraan  :  '  God  save  us — 
Hedda,  what  are  you  saying  ?  '  Hedda  :  '  I  say  there  is  something 
beautiful  in  this.'  Brack  :  '  H'm  Mrs.  Tesman.'  Tesman  :  '  Beau- 
tiful !  No— fancy  that ! '  Mrs.  Elvsted  :  '  0  Hedda  !  how  can 
you  talk  of  beauty  in  such  a  matter  ?  '  Hedda  :  '  Ejlert  Lovborg 
has  settled  the  account  Trith  himself.  He  has  had  the  courage  to 
do  what — what  had  to  be  done.  .  .  .  O  Judge  !  what  a  relief 
this  is  about  Ejlert  Liivborg.'  Brack  :  '  Relief,  Mrs.  Hedda  !  Yes, 
indeed,  it  is  a  relief  for  him.'  Hedda  :  '  I  mean  for  me.  A  relief 
to  know  that  it  is  still  possible  for  an  act  of  voluntary  courage 
to  take  place  in  the  world.  Something  over  which  there  falls 
a  veil  of  unintentional  beauty.'"  This  is  not  burlesque — that 
is  to  say,  the  passage  quoted  is  a  conscientiously  close  transla- 
tion of  Ibsen.  Hedda  hoped  that  Lovborg  shot  himself  through 
the  heart ;  but  Judge  Brack  tells  her  that  the  bullet  hit  him 
in  the  belly,  and  she  cries,  with  an  expression  of  disgust, 
"  That,  too  !  Oh,  what  a  curse  of  ridicule  and  of  vulgarity 
hangs  over  everything  that  I  merely  touch."  Disgusted  with 
life,  she  therefore  shoots  herself.  Had  Lovborg's  pistol  carried 
a  few  inches  higher  she  would  probably  have  consented  to 
live,  and  would  in  due  time  have  found  her  way  to  the 
Divorce  Court,  if  there  be  such  an  institution  in  the  land  of 
Hedda  Gabler.  Some  of  the  dialogue  between  Judge  Brack  and 
Hedda  is  like  the  work  of  a  real  dramatist,  and  Mr.  Sugden 
speaks  it  well.  Brack  and  Lovborg  are  the  only  male  characters 
besides  Tesman.  The  latter  is  Hedda's  husband,  the  other  two 
are  trying  to  seduce  her.  Miss  Robins  plays  Hedda  with  much 
misdirected  talent ;  but  Miss  Marion  Lea  only  makes  Mrs. 
Elvsted  a  sort  of  very  low-life  Ophelia,  depicted  at  the  moment 
when  her  wits  are  going. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  last  week  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  magnitude  the  gold  drain  was  assuming  at  a  time 
when  the  Bank's  reserve  is  very  unsatisfactory.  For  a  consider- 
able while  past  the  Bank  has  been  losing  gold,  the  demand  being 
partly  Continental  and  partly  South  American.    Suddenly  the 
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Russian  Government  in  a  single  week  withdrew  600,000/.,  and 
the  Directors  saw  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures 
to  protect  the  reserve.  The  success  with  which  the  Kussian 
Government  for  a  couple  of  years  past  has  been  converting  its 
debt  has  enabled  it  to  accumulate  in  the  principal  European 
cities  immense  sums.  It  has  kept  in  London  very  large  balances, 
as  it  desired  to  contribute  as  far  as  possible  to  reassure  the 
market.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  kept  large  sums  with 
Messrs.  Baring  Bros.,  and  that  last  November  it  accommodated 
the  Bank  of  England  with  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  in 
gold.  But  now  that  the  crisis  is  over  the  Russian  Government 
thinks  it  may  safely  lessen  the  amount  it  holds  in  London, 
especially  as  it  desires  to  strengthen  the  Berlin  market.  The 
portion  "of  its  Debt  which  it  is  converting  just  now  is  held  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  Germany,  and  it  is  feared  that  many  of 
the  German  holders  may  refuse  to  convert,  in  which  case  it  will  be 
necessary  to  redeem  a  certain  portion  of  the  bonds,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  Government  will  require  large  funds  in  Berlin.  Be- 
sides, the  Berlin  Bourse  is  in  a  critical  state,  and  the  agents  of 
the  Russian  Government  in  Berlin  have  no  doubt  urged  upon  it 
to  do  all  it  can  to  reassure  the  market,  so  as  to  help  to  make  the 
Conversion  successful.  With  that  view  it  became  desirable  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  money  in  the  market.  Consequently  the  Russian 
Government  took  600,000/.  from  London  to  Berlin.  It  is  believed 
that  for  the  moment  it  will  withdraw  no  more ;  but  it  is  to  be 
recollected  that  political  apprehension  has  revived  upon  the 
Continent,  that  the  Berlin  Bourse  is  passing  through  a  slow 
liquidation,  and  that  many  operators  are  compelled  to  realize 
whatever  they  can.  Therefore,  a  larger  number  of  the  German 
holders  of  these  Russian  bonds  may  refuse  to  convert  than  is  now 
anticipated,  or  some  accident  may  disturb  the  Berlin  money 
market.  In  either  case  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  Russian 
Government  to  add  largely  to  its  balances  in  Berlin.  Further, 
the  Russian  Government  is  engaged  in  rearming  its  troops,  and 
reorganizing  its  military  system,  and  in  so  doing  it  may  need  to 
pay  for  large  contracts  which  it  has  entered  into  upon  the  Continent. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  foresee  how  soon  the  Russian 
Government  may  have  to  transfer  further  large  sums  from  this 
market.  Over  and  above  all  this,  there  is  a  demand  for  gold 
for  South  America  and  Germany,  and  it  is  possible 
that  a  French  demand  may  spring  up  in  connexion  with  the 
Portuguese  Tobacco  Monopoly  issue  in  Paris.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  much  of  the  metal  is  not  likely  to  be  received. 
The  Germans  have  already  taken,  or  are  taking,  all  the  gold  that 
New  York  can  spare,  and  therefore,  except  from  Australia,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  whence  we  can  obtain  much.  But  the  Bank 
reserve  is  very  low,  barely  13  millions,  while  the  stock  of  gold 
does  not  greatly  exceed  21  millions.  The  internal  circulation  is 
now  beginning  to  expand,  and  the  usual  withdrawals  of  gold  for 
Scotland  are  beginning.  Any  accident,  therefore,  might  cause 
a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  market  next  month.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  hope  to 
strengthen  its  reserve  except  by  artificial  means  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  During  the  hrst  six  months  only  can 
it  attract  gold  here  successfully  by  natural  means,  and  now 
four  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  past.  In  the  autumn, 
in  addition  to  all  the  usual  miscellaneous  requirements  that 
arise,  we  shall  probably  have  to  pay  for  exceptional  quantities  of 
wheat  at  exceptionally  high  prices.  Of  course  it  is  too  early  yet 
to  form  any  correct  opinion  as  to  the  coming  harvest ;  but  the 
present  prospects  undoubtedly  are  that  the  harvest  all  over 
Western  and  middle  Europe  will  be  both  late  and  deficient.  The 
price  of  wheat,  in  consequence,  is  higher  now  than  it  has  been 
for  years  past,  and  it  is  rising  fast.  If  the  present  cold  and 
drought  continue  the  rise  will  go  on,  of  course,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  demand  of  the  middle  and  Western  European 
countries  for  wheat  during  the  autumn  and  winter  may  be 
greater  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years.  If  so,  the  price 
will  be  unusually  high,  and  we  may  possibly  have  to  pay  for  very 
much  of  the  food  we  import  in  gold.  If  the  present  prospects  are 
realized,  there  will  be  not  only  a  late  and  bad  harvest  in  Europe, 
but  there  will  be  a  very  good  harvest  in  the  United  States. 
American  farmers  and  American  railroads  will  benefit  by  the 
misfortunes  of  the  European  farmers,  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  American  railroad  securities. 
Europeans  in  consequence  may  buy  those  securities  largely ;  and, 
if  they  do,  their  purchases  will  increase  the  debt  due  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  prospect  at 
present  is  that  the  United  States  and  Ru.ssia  will  be  able  to  take 
exceptionally  large  amounts  of  gold  from  us  in  the  coming 
autumn.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  will  appreciate  this  in  time,  and  will  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  enable  them  during  the  next  few  months  so  to 
increase  their  stock  of  gold  as  to  safeguard  us  against  monetary 
difficulties  later  in  the  year. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  been  borrowing 
during  the  week,  and  thereby  have  made  the  3^  per  cent,  rate 
fairly  effective ;  in  consequence  the  drain  of  gold  has  been 
stopped  for  the  time  being,  and  190,000/.  in  bar  gold  has  been 
received  from  Paris,  but  that  is  only  to  enable  the  houses  in- 
terested in  the  Portuguese  Tobacco  Monopoly  issue  to  take  out 
200,000/.  in  sovereigns.  Evidently  Paris  bankers  desire  to  avoid 
disturbing  this  market  further,  and  apparently,  therefore,  gold 
needed  for  Portugal  will  be  furnished  by  Paris.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Bank  Directors  will  continue  to  support  the  market.  If 
the  crop  prospects  are  realized,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 


will  probably  be  large  shipments  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  wheat 
that  will  have  to  be  imported ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that  if, 
as  now  seems  probable,  we  are  about  to  have  a  fresh  speculation 
in  American  railroad  securities,  Europe  may  buy  those  securities 
largely,  and  may  have  to  pay  in  part  for  them  by  sending  gold. 
Then,  again,  the  Russian  Government  has  it  in  its  power  to  take 
large  amounts  of  the  metal.  The  Russian  Government  has  every 
interest  not  to  disturb  the  money  markets  of  Europe ;  but 
nevertheless  it  may  be  compelled  to  transfer  large  sums  from 
London  to  the  Continent  for  several  reasons.  Considering  how 
low  the  Bank  reserve  is  already,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Directors  to  do  everything  they  can  to  strengthen  the  reserve 
before  the  autumnal  demands  come  upon  us. 

The  price  of  silver  fell  on  Wednesday  to  43jrf.  per  oz.  The 
market  has  been  weighed  down  by  a  large  failure  in  Bombay, 
The  house  in  question  had  been  in  existence  for  half  a  century, 
and  at  one  time  had  a  very  prosperous  business ;  but  lately  it 
is  said  to  have  speculated  wildly  in  exchange,  and  its  difficulties 
have  of  late  depressed  the  market.  Besides,  the  accumulation 
of  silver  in  the  United  States  is  very  large,  and  in  spite  of  the 
more  hopeful  feeling  that  prevails,  and  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  money,  the  great  operators  in  ISfew  York  find  it  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  price. 

The  rise  in  American  railroad  securities,  which  has  been  going 
on  since  Easter,  received  somewhat  of  a  check  early  in  the  week ; 
but  the  feeling  in  New  York  and  Chicago  appears  to  be  so  very 
sanguine  that  it  seems  likely  there  will  be  a  large  speculation 
continued  for  some  time  to  come.  The  speculation  is  based  mainly 
upon  crop  prospects.  Throughout  Central  and  Western  Europe 
the  crops  are  very  backward,  and  especially  in  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  North  Germany  an  unfavourable  view  is  taken.  Even 
if  we  have  a  change  in  the  weather,  the  harvest  almost  inevitably 
will  be  late  ;  and  unless  the  ne.xt  few  months  are  better  than  per- 
haps we  have  a  right  to  expect,  it  will  also  be  deficient.  From 
Austria-Hungary,  too,  the  reports  are  unsatisfactory.  Respecting 
Russia  the  news  is  conflicting.  Some  authorities  say  that  very 
great  damage  has  been  done,  and  that  the  harvest  will  be  worse 
than  that  of  last  year,  while  others  assert  that  it  will  be  a  fairly 
good  average  one.  The  latest  news  from  Australia  is  not  as 
favourable  as  earlier.  But  in  the  United  States  the  winter- 
wheat  crop  promises  s]>lendidly.  At  the  present  time  its  con- 
dition is  reported  to  be  better  than  at  the  same  date  in  any 
year  since  1882.  The  general  feeling  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
and  America  is  shown  by  the  marked  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  past  few  weeks.  For  example, 
the  average  price  last  week  in  the  principal  markets  of  England 
and  Wales  was  39.9.  per  quarter.  If  present  prospects  are 
realized,  there  will  be  an  exceptionally  large  demand  for  wheat 
for  Europe,  which  will  be  supplied  principally  by  the  United 
States.  The  railways  will  benefit  by  the  large  traffic,  and, 
therefore,  speculators  are  buying  very  actively.  There  is  another 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  market.  Throughout  last  year  the 
operators  in  London  and  upon  the  Continent  who  were  in  diffi- 
culties were  compelled  to  sell  the  American  railroad  securities 
they  held.  At  the  time  they  caused  a  crisis  in  the  market ;  but 
the  purchasers  were  great  capitalists  in  America,  consequently 
the  securities  are  now  held  much  more  largely  in  the  United 
States  than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past,  and  the 
capitalists  are  so  powerful  that  they  are  able  to  control  the  home 
market.  Investors,  however,  should  bear  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  American  railroad  securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  do  not  pay  dividends,  that  the  rise  is  brought  about 
by  speculation  pure  and  simple,  and  that  they  would  do  well, 
therefore,  to  leave  this  market  to  itself. 

There  has  been  some  recovery  also  in  South  American 
securities  this  week.  There  is  no  news  that  would  justify  a 
more  sanguine  view  being  taken  than  has  been  held  of  late ;  but 
no  doubt  operators  think  that  the  fall  recently  has  been  so  severe 
that  some  reaction  is  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conti- 
nental Bourses  are  decidedly  weaker  than  they  have  been ; 
especially  there  is  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  Paris.  Specula- 
tion has  been  carried  too  far  there ;  many  of  the  banks  are 
greatly  embarrassed,  and  it  is  feared  that  any  accident  may  cause 
a  break.  There  is  little  chance  that  the  London  market  would 
buy  largely  the  securities  that  are  held  in  Paris — at  all  events 
until  a  very  considerable  fall  took  place — and  apparently  the 
Berlin  capitalists  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  look  after  their 
own  interests.  The  outlook  in  Portugal  increases  the  difficulties 
of  the  Paris  Bourse,  and  the  finances  of  Spain  and  Italy  are  like- 
wise very  bad.  In  other  departments  there  has  been  but  little 
movement. 


A  week  ago  the  stock  markets  were  experiencing  some  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  position  in  I'aris.  A  turn  for  the  better  has 
commenced  in  the  American  department.  South  American 
Government  descriptions  were  looking  depressed,  and  the  market 
for  high-class  securities  was  under  the  influence  of  money  appre- 
hensions. Consols,  after  receding  to  95j|  for  money,  and  96j''^ 
for  May  account,  left  off  practically  unchanged  at  96^^  and96,g. 
Indian  stocks  have  been  particularly  unsteady,  but  are  firmer, 
although  a  serious  failure  in  Bombay  has  been  announced.  This 
failure  has  led  to  some  selling  of  Indian  sterling  issues.  Bank 
shares,  and  Indian  railway  securities,  the  latter  being  sold  for 
account  of  banks.  Rupee  paper  is  lower,  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  being  76  as  against  76|  last  week.    On  balance  there 
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is  little  change.  In  the  department  for  European  Government 
securities  there  has  been  depression.  Beyond  the  fall  recorded 
last  week  in  Argentine  descriptions  there  was  a  further  relapse, 
and  the  iS86  bonds  at  one  time  declined  to  below  66.  The 
announcement  that  money  is  coming  forward  in  respect  of  the 
July  coupon  gave  a  smart  recovery  to  69^.  Chilian  bonds  gave 
way  very  severely  at  the  close  of  last  week,  but  have  more  than 
regained  the  fall ;  whereas,  on  Thursday  of  last  week  the  quota- 
tion was  77,  and  the  price  has  since  been  a  point  lower,  the  latest 
quotation  is  about  85.  Brazilian  bonds  have  also  hardened, 
more  particularly  "89s,  which  are  the  leading  speculative  security. 
The  department  for  Home  Railway  stocks  is  extremely  quiet, 
and  speculation  mainly  centred  in  Scotch  stocks  and  a  strong 
investment  inquiry  for  Metropolitan  stock,  which  from  82^  im- 
proved to  84.  The  Tariations  in  prices  of  more  solid  stock, 
such  as  London  and  North-Western,  Great  Western,  and 
Midland,  have  been  only  fractional;  changes  ranging  from  ^ 
to  f  only  are  shown  compared  with  the  prices  last  week. 
Business  in  the  American  department  has  been  brightening, 
and  with  the  appearance  of  the  steady  rise  the  public  is 
evincing  a  disposition  to  operate.  A  further  improvement  has 
taken  place  with  speculative  demand,  Atchison,  Milwaukee, 
Louisville,  and  Union  Pacific  shares  being  among  the  more 
actively  dealt  in  securities ;  and  low-priced  descriptions  also 
show  advance  in  some  cases,  notably  Wabash,  as  well  as  Kansas 
and  Texas,  Denvers  and  Eries.  The  market  has  been  dominated 
by  favourable  crop  reports  from  the  United  States.  Atchison  shares 
have  risen  3;  Milwaukees,  2^;  Louisvilles,  ;  Union  Pacifies, 
3^.  Wabash  Preference  shares  show  a  percentage  increase 
from  a  quotation  of  19I  to  23.  Argentine  railway  stocks  con- 
tinue extremely  unsettled.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Preference 
shares  have  receded  about  8.  The  securities  of  the  Rosario  and 
Great  Southern  Companies  have  been  fairly  strong,  and  show  a 
rise  of  2  to  4.  Miscellaneous  railway  issues,  Grand  Trunk  and 
Canada  stocks  have  been  unsteady,  First  Preference  reacting  from 
62  to  60,  and  recovering  to  about  61.  Mexican  railway  issues 
have  been  influenced  by  dift'erent  considerations,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  a  3  per  cent,  distribution  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  as  against 
no  dividend  a  year  ago,  had  very  little  efl'ect  on  the  market, 
having  been  discounted.  From  41 A  last  week  the  Ordinary  stock 
receded  to  39 y,  and  after  the  dividend  announcement  steadied  at 
about  42j.  In  the  miscellaneous  department,  American  Meat 
shares  have  been  extremely  heavy,  and  receded  to  the  lowest 
quotations  yet  recorded :  and  tlie  market  for  mining  securities 
lias  been  dull  and  prices  have  drooped. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

rilHE  football  season  of  1S90-91  has  been  brought  to  a  close — 
-L  for  it  virtually  ends  to-day — by  a  series  of  particularly 
interesting  matches.  The  results  of  some  of  the  more  popular 
contests  may  be  placed  on  record.  The  Challenge  Cup  of  the  Foot- 
ball Association,  which  is  now  in  its  twenty-ninth  year,  was  won 
for  the  second  time  running  by  the  Blackburn  llovers.  First 
honours  in  the  Football  League,  in  which  twelve  professional 
Clubs  played  each  other  a  match  and  return  at  the  Association 
game,  were  carried  ott'  by  Everton,  with  two  points  ahead  of 
Preston  North  End,  the  winners  of  1890.  In  the  Football 
Alliance,  which  is  a  kind  of  second  division  to  the  League, 
victory  remains  with  the  Stoke  Club.  The  County  Championship 
of  the  Piugby  Union  (which  is  eight  years  younger  than  the  Asso- 
ciation) rests  with  Lancashire.  The  rule  in  this  Union  is  for  the 
leading  county  of  the  year  to  play  the  rest  of  England  ;  and  in  an 
excellent  game  on  Saturday  last  the  Northern  county  just  failed 
to  secure  the  double  event  by  the  difierence  of  a  try.  In  1889-90 
Yorkshire  not  only  won  all  her  matches  with  other  counties,  but 
also  beat  the  Rest.  The  four  nations  and  the  Universities  play 
each  other  annually  under  both  the  Association  and  the  Rugby 
codes.  This  year  Scotland  secured  international  honours  at  the 
Rugby  game  and  England  at  the  Association  game.  In  1890 
England  won  under  the  former  code,  but  only  contrived  to  draw 
the  Association  match.  Oxford  beat  Cambridge  at  Association, 
reversing  the  decision  of  1890  ;  whilst  the  Rugby  match,  scored  by 
Oxford  in  1 890,  was  this  year  a  draw.  For  the  London  Charity 
Cup,  a  trophy  much  coveted  by  amateur  teams  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  the  Old  Carthusians  and  the  Casuals  failed  to 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  i8th  of  the  month,  and  they  renew  the 
struggle  this  week.  Of  course  the  list  given  above  does  not 
exhaust  even  the  more  important  and  representative  contests. 
The  Scots  League  and  Association,  the  leading  Irish  and  Welsh 
teams,  and  the  several  county  organizations  would  all  claim 
notice  in  any  extended  mention  of  the  year's  football.  The  diffi- 
culty of  making  such  a  record  complete  may  be  estimated  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  Rugby  Union  alone  there  are  upwards  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  affiliated  clubs.  It  is  pleasant,  by  the 
way,  to  hear  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  a  body  which  has 
striven  so  consistently  to  purge  football  of  its  worst  abuses,  and 
which  practically  taboos  the  professional  and  his  inevitable 
"  gate." 

Games,  like  the  people  who  play  them  and  the  nations  which 
foster  them,  have  their  history,  and  are  governed  by  their  historical 
laws,  whereof  the  most  wholesome  of  all  is  that  an  epoch  of 
license  is  invariably  followed  by  an  epoch  of  remedial  authority. 


The  conditions  under  which  football  has  been  played  during  the 
past  two  or  three  seasons  must  have  caused  any  one  who 
really  loves  the  game  to  long  for  the  application  of  this  particular 
law.  Never  was  football  more  popular,  or  more  successfully 
cultivated,  than  it  has  been  this  year,  and  never  was  there  more 
of  confusion  and  complication  in  its  records.  Apart  from  the 
broad  distinction  between  the  Rugby  and  Association  games,  for 
which  few  would  care  to  substitute  a  hard  and  fast  uniformity, 
the  multitude  of  leagues  and  federations,  alliances  and  associa- 
tions, is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  perplexing.  Discipline  is  not 
unknown  amongst  the  many  scores  of  clubs  which  have  taken 
part  in  the  principal  competitions,  and,  indeed,  some  may  think 
that  there  has  been  a  little  too  much  of  it.  But  it 
would  be  a  happy  thing  for  football  players  and  those  who 
appreciate  the  game  if  some  approach  could  be  made  to  or- 
ganization and  a  centralized  authority.  The  difficulty  of  secur-- 
ing  such  a  boon  is  manifest,  and  we  do  not  ignore  one  of  the 
many  reasons  which  may  be  given  to  account  for  the  existing 
state  of  things.  All  who  have  at  heart  th6  best  interests  of  this- 
manly  sport  will  agree,  in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  their  at- 
tachment, that  something  like  a  representative  Football  Council 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  What  is  there  to  prevent  a  general  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  followed  by  practical  steps  in  the  direction 
of  a  common  agreement  Y  Anything  of  the  kind  must  of  course 
be  spontaneous,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  on  the 
recognized  wish  for  greater  organization.  If  football  is  to  retain 
the  strong  hold  which  it  has  taken  on  the  imagination  of  the 
masses,  the  various  football  authorities  would  do  well  to  concen- 
trate their  resources  and  build  up  an  association  sufficiently 
powerful  to  command  general  acquiescence. 

The  abuses  as  well  as  the  confusion  of  football  are  observed 
more  frequently  in  connexion  with  the  Association  than  with  the 
Rugby  game,  partly  because  of  the  stricter  Union  rule  excluding 
professional  players,  and  partly  for  a  reason  depending  on  the 
character  of  the  two  games.  Association  football  is  considered 
by  the  crowd  to  be  the  more  lively  form  of  sport,  calculated  to 
give  them  most  fun  for  their  money.  On  the  whole,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  draw  better  tlian  Rugby;  therefore  it  is  selected  by 
those  whose  main  object  is  to  attract  thousands  of  spectators 
and  to  take  hundreds  of  pounds  at  the  gates.  Now,  a  crowd 
which  collects  to  see  a  lively  game  of  football  is  pretty  sure  to 
contain  a  percentage  of  men  who  will  go  away  with  a  grudge  in 
their  hearts  if  they  have  seen  no  accident  and  no  disorder.  It  is 
by  no  means  unheard  of  that  a  formidable  player  should  be  pur- 
posely marked  or  maimed  at  an  early  stage  of  a  game,  that  the 
ring  should  be  broken  by  the  spectators  in  order  to  get  at  an 
unpopular  team,  that  visitors  should  be  set  upon  and  roughly 
handled,  that  an  umpire  or  referee  should  be  assaulted  (was  not 
one  actually  killed  i-")  for  delivering  his  conscientious  judgment. 
These  are  the  things  which  tend  to  degrade  football  in  the  public 
estimation,  far  more  than  the  rare  accidents  which  may  occur  in 
the  best-conducted  games.  We  hear  little  of  such  abuses  at  cricket, 
but  more  at  boxing.  Football  occupies  a  place  about  midway  be- 
tween the  other  two,  and  the  great  aim  fif  those  who  can  exert 
any  authority  should  be  to  keep  the  rough  element  in  the  back- 
ground, and  to  encourage  the  amateur  as  much  as  possible.  Per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  abuse  of  the  game  at  the  present 
moment  is  its  conversion  into  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  by 
which  heavy  gates  are  divided  amongst  officials  and  professionals, 
the  latter  being  selected  on  much  the  same  principles  as  prize- 
fighters, and  paid  on  much  the  same  scale  as  an  average  clergy- 
man. Football  will  never  again  be  in  a  healthy  condition  as  a 
genuine  sport  until  the  deathblow  has  been  given  to  profession- 
alism of  this  kind.  We  are  inclined  to  go  further  and  to  say  that, 
if  strong  measures  are  not  taken  at  once,  before  the  opening  of 
another  season,  the  game  must  suffer  irreparably. 

The  Amateur  Billiard  Championship,  fought  out  last  week  in 
Soho  Square,  ended  in  the  victory  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Gaskell,  who,^ 
after  defeating  the  other  competitors  in  the  preliminary  rounds, 
won  an  excellent  game  for  the  Championship  Cup  against  Mr. 
W.  D.  Courtney,  thus  reversing  the  decision  of  1890.  Running 
neck  and  neck  for  nearly  a  couple  of  hours,  these  two  fine  players 
showed  better  sport  than  had  ever  previously  been  seen  in  the 
Amateur  Championship.  Gaskell,  after  being  no  points  behind 
at  half-time,  recovered  his  form  in  an  admirable  manner,  and  beat 
the  A.  C.  record  with  a  break  of  277,  which  contained  1 1  and 
77  consecutive  spot-strokes.  The  game  was  won  by  312,  and, 
as  the  winner  had  been  victorious  in  five  previous  matches,  he 
retains  the  cup  as  his  own  property. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

IT  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  the  art  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Jlenpes 
is  to  be  taken  seriously.  His  exhibition  of  paintings,  draw- 
ings, and  etchings  of  India,  Burmah,  and  Cashmere,  now  open  at 
the  Dowdeswell  Galleries,  160  New  Bond  Street,  is  remarkable, 
but  owes  a  good  deal  to  adventitious  aids.  Mr.  Menpes  is  a  very 
clever  pupil,  or  imitator,  of  Mr.  Whistler ;  he  is  more  than  this, 
of  course,  but  the  Whistlerian  influence  is  paramount.  When, 
therefore,  he  arranges  his  exhibition  with  grass-green  draperies 
and  eccentric  frames,  we  can  but  remember  the  eccentric  frames 
and  citron-yellow  draperies  of  the  Master  of  the  Butterfly.  The 
flattery  is  too  sincere  to  be  impressive.    What,  therefore,  fills 
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our  bosoms  with  a  torturing  doubt  is  this  question — Would  the 
little  pictures  of  Mr.  Menpes  strike  us  as  very  clever  if  we  swept 
away  the  fluted  frames,  and  the  silk  tassels,  and  the  green  hang- 
ings, and  all  the  rest  of  the  upholstery  P  We  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  they  wouldj  but  they  might  certainly  be  discovered  to 
be  rather  slight  affairs.  They  would  hardly  justify  Mr.  Menpes's 
own  description  of  them  as  an  attempt  "  to  bring  before  my 
countrymen  the  sesthetic  and  artistic  capabilities,  and  the  beauty, 
in  its  various  forms,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  great  Indian 
Empire."  This  is  what  two  painters — eminent  in  their  day,  and 
now  undeservedly  forgotten — Thomas  Daniel,  R.A.,  and  William 
Daniel,  R.A.,  did  attempt  to  do  at  the  end  of  last  century.  But 
then  they  lived  in  India,  painting  and  drawing  for  ten  full  years. 
Mr.  Menpes's  exhibition  is  formed  of  the  hurried  impressions  of  a 
tourist. 

We  are  glad  to  confess  that  many  of  these  impressions  are  very 
felicitous.  Mr.  Menpes  is  particularly  happy  in  his  drawings  of 
Benares ;  clusters  of  the  pale  brown  crumbling  city  rising,  tier 
over  tier,  out  of  the  canvas,  above  a  green  and  sluggish  river. 
He  paints  this,  with  slight  variations,  over  and  over  again,  and 
very  interesting  these  sketches  are.  He  brightens  them  up  with 
points  of  brilliant  colour,  a  crimson  cap,  a  turquoise-blue  pot,  a 
green  kercbief.  But  even  here  the  architecture  is  rather  blurred 
than  so  drawn  as  to  be  intelligible  to  an  architect.  In  other 
subjects,  taken  from  the  daily  life  of  India,  the  treatment  is  more 
commonplace,  and  sometimes  suggests  rather  a  coloured  instan- 
taneous photograph  than  a  genuine  study  out  of  doors.  Many 
of  the  scenes  in  cities  are  woolly  and  unreal  in  tone.  But  some- 
times the  play  of  light  and  brilliant  colour  is  very  ingeniously 
suggested,  and,  of  all  these  little  paintings,  we  like  none  better 
than  "  Watching  the  Boat-race,  Burma  "  (28),  which  gleams  like 
a  handful  of  rubies  and  topazes.  Very  pretty,  too,  is  "  In  a  Cool 
Retreat,  Jeypore  "  (loi).  an  apple-green  door  swung  back  on  a 
pale  pink  wall,  with  depths  of  umbrageous  darkness  in  the  back- 
ground. The  dry-points  are  skilful ;  but  here,  again,  the  practice 
of  Mr.  Whistler  is  almost  slavishly  followed.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Menpes  seems  to  us  to  be  an  intelligent  disciple  who  is  trying 
very  hard  to  seem  an  inspired  master. 

To  pass  from  Mr.  Menpes  to  Mr.  F.  CI.  Cotmnn,  whose  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures,  "  On  the  Devon  Rivers,"  is  open  at  the  Rem- 
brandt's Head,  in  Vigo  Street,  is  almost  startling.  In  one  case 
the  effort  to  astonish  is  as  obvious  as  is  the  indifference  to  do  so 
in  the  other.  If  Mr.  Cotman  errs,  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
He  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  simplicity  of  nature  that  he  rather 
underdoes  his  efl'ect.  Sometimes  he  may  even  be  accused  of 
looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  In  his  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  modesty  and  serenity  of  Devonshire  scenery,  he 
has  hardly  made  it  bold  enough.  He  might  often,  as  particularly 
at  Exeter  (45),  have  chosen  a  more  effective  point  of  view.  But 
bis  drawings  are  exceedingly  charming,  and  in  technical  merit 
they  seem  to  us  to  mark  a  distinct  advance  on  those  which  he 
exhibited  a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  same  gallery.  Very  pretty 
is  the  drawing  of  "  Clovelly  from  the  Pier"  (9),  in  early  morn- 
ing light,  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun  falling  through  the  blue 
shadows.  So  is  the  study  of  calm  sea  in  "The  Look-out, 
Clovelly  "  (14).  Mr.  Cotman,  however,  is  particularly  happy  in 
treating  the  picturesque  village  of  Appledore,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  county.  "  Alley  at  Appledore  "  (30)  and  "  Stranded  Boats  " 
(31)  are  two  of  the  most  successful  of  these  drawings.  The  view 
of  Torcross,  the  singular  hamlet  built  in  Indian  file  between  a 
fresh-water  lagoon  and  the  sea  at  "  Slapton  Sands "  (20),  is  a 
valuable  record  of  one  of  the  most  curious  ancient  villages  in  the 
south  of  Devonshire,  and  one  likely  very  soon  to  disappear  before 
the  jerry-builder.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  contended  by  Devonians 
that  Mr.  Cotman  has  not  made  their  county  green  enough,  nor, 
in  the  Teignmouth  district,  purplish  red  enough,  and  that  he  has 
obstinately  selected  those  views  from  which  trees  are  absent. 
But,  if  this  is  partly  true,  his  collection  of  drawings  is  none  the 
less  delightfully  fresh  and  true. 

At  the  Continental  Gallery,  New  Bond  Street,  there  is  now  on 
view  a  collection  of  paintings  which  are  chiefly  the  work  of 
French,  Norwegian,  and  Hungarian  painters.  The  first  impres- 
sion made  by  this  exhibition  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  un-English, 
as  well  in  its  clever  and  rather  showy  manner  of  painting,  as  in 
the  frequent  selection  of  bold,  and  often  of  hazardously  un- 
pleasant, themes. 

Among  the  gentler  subjects  may  be  mentioned  "  A  Holiday  " 
(5),  by  M.  A.  E.  Artigue,  showing  a  sketch  of  sunny  downs— 
which  might  be  the  clitt's  beyond  Eastbourne— with  flocks  of 
white  butterflies  fluttering  to  and  fro.  The  repose  of  this  picture 
is,_  however,  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  lady  in  a 
bright  lilac-coloured  dress,  who  wears  a  huge  poke  bonnet  of  the 
same  colour,  while  her  crimson  scarf  waves  in  the  breeze.  "  The 
Hamlet  at  Twilight "  {2),  by  A.  L.  Bouche,  is  a  dim  effective 
prospect,  which  would  be  more  complete  if  the  white  road  that 
■winds  through  it  were  less  definitely  mapped  out.  "  Building 
Operations  "  (40),  by  M.  E.  Dantan,  belongs  to  the  flat— in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  glazed — class  of  painting  ;  it  is  very  true  as 
a  representation  of  a  house  in  process  of  building,  with  its  frame- 
work of  poles  and  planks,  and  with  its  bee-like  workmen  passing 
hither  and  thither,  but  it  fails  to  compose  as  a  subject.  "  Spring  " 
(79)>  by_L.  Kowalsky,  is  another  painting  of  a  dim  flat  effect;  it 
shows  girls  gathering  blossoms  in  a  flowery  mead,  in  which  a 
sense  of  serenity  is  attempted  by  flooding  the  whole  canvas,  ex- 
cept the  eyes  of  one  of  the  girls,  with  a  scumble  of  white  paint. 

There  are  here  the  usual  proportion  of  studies  of  monks  and 


friars,  among  which  "Monks  Fishing  "  (54),  by  Jos^  Frappa,  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  its  touch  of  humour ;  while  one  brother 
patiently  balances  his  rod  and  line  over  a  parapet,  another  brother 
softly  warbles  Orpheus-like  strains  upon  his  flute  to  the  fishes. 
Of  scenes  of  peasant  life  there  are  not  a  few,  among  which, 
perhaps,  the  "  Peasant  Wedding,  Hungary  "  (46),  by  L.  Ebner, 
is  the  most  striking ;  this  is  painted  in  the  solid,  subdued,  old- 
fashioned  style  devoted  to  national  costume-pictures  ;  the  bride 
appears  in  a  lace  cap  and  gold  twirligigs,  and  with  high,  pink 
kid  top-boots.  In  "On  the  Terrace,  Luxembourg"  (43),  M.  H. 
Darien,  in  his  desire  to  give  prominence  to  the  frontage  of  the 
palace  in  the  mid  distance,  has  too  conspicuously  suppressed 
and  blurred  the  foliage  of  the  trees  and  the  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground. "Boulevards  in  Paris"  (72),  by  M.  Felix  Janse,  is 
an  example  of  the  uncomfortable  in  French  realism ;  this  view 
of  Paris  makes  the  head  ache,  with  its  black  objects  and  its  high 
lights,  and  its  bits  of  bright  colour,  while  the  whole  of  it  is  en- 
compassed around  in  a  veil  of  town  mist.  Herr  H.  Herman's 
solid  Dutch  "Fishing  Town  on  the  Zuyder  Zee"  (65)  looks  trim 
and  quiet  beside  its  busy  French  neighbours.  A.  Nermann's 
Norwegian  scenes  are  very  fine.  "The  Midsummer  Night, 
Flardanger  "  (94),  with  the  great  rocky  heights  aflame  with  a  deep 
pink  glow,  and  the  strong  colours  and  clear  atmosphere  of  "  The 
Saltenfjord"  (96),  where  the  cliffs  abruptly  descend  into  the  blue 
waters,  make  an  impressive  pair. 

Of  the  larger  figure  pieces,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  M.  A. 
Hirschl's  "  Ahasoer  "  (La  Redemption)  (70) ;  it  is  a  vast  canvas, 
on  which  is  displayed  what  looks  like  a  scene  from  Dante's  ice 
circle,  treated  in  the  manner  of  Dore — only  with  a  shining  angel 
throv/n  in.  By  far  the  most  impressive  of  the  several  large 
pictures  here  is  the  one  called  "  Honour  Satisfied  "  (131),  by  H. 
Temple ;  this  shows  a  great  gloomy  shed  or  warehouse,  around 
the  walls  of  which  are  ranged  piles  of  sacks  and  packing-cases ;  in 
the  foreground  stands  a  group  of  men  in  everyday  dress,  the 
combatants  being  stripped  to  the  waist ;  one  of  the  duellists  has 
just  run  the  other  through  the  side,  and  he  sinks  fainting  in  the 
second's  arms.  The  horrified  silence  of  the  onlookers  at  this 
grisly  scene  is  well  given ;  and  the  execution  is  highly  accom- 
plished. 

M.  Carrier-Belleuse's  almost  life-sized  ballet-girls,  seen  by  day- 
light and  drawn  in  cold  blood  by  the  medium  of  crayon,  are  very 
clever  but  unpleasing  performances.  M.  Jan  Van  Beer's  dirty 
boy  trying  to  eat,  without  soiling  it,  "  La  tartine  "  (136),  is  as 
hideous,  vulgar,  and  clever  as  it  can  well  be ;  but  we  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  such  a  nightmare  of  a  painting  stuck  on  our 
London  hoardings  ;  yet  if  this  is  not  a  direct  challenge  to  an 
advertising  soap-manufacturer,  we  know  not  our  M.  Van  Beers. 

At  Messrs.  Shepherd  Brothers'  galleries  in  King  Street  is  a 
collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  by  the  British  School.  Among 
the  portraits  are  two  heads  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  well  as  a 
smiling  head  in  brown,  called  "  Puck"  (80)  ;'a  dark-eyed  "Mrs. 
Garrick"  (43),  attributed  to  Hogarth ;  and  a  "Nell  Gwynne" 
(52),  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  represents  her  as  a  fine  lady  "of  the 
time,  with  languishing  eyes,  full  lip,  and  tapering  fingers.  Of 
landscapes  there  are  one  of  Henry  Dawson's  flecked  and  set 
sunsets  at  sea  (39)  ;  a  most  painstaking  "  Weald  of  Kent "  (6),  by 
Oreswick;  a  dark  and  surely  doubtful  "  Windmill  on  the  Yare'" 
(40),  by  J.  Crowe  ;  some  youthful-looking  sketches  for  landscapes, 
by  the  same  painter  ;  a  charming  group  of  dark  trees,  with  a  peep 
of  a  sun-lit  promontory  beyond,  by  W.  Collins ;  as  well  as 
several  of  E.  J.  Niemann's  conventional  landscapes,  and  two 
fresh-looking  river  scenes  by  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd.  Not  so  admirable 
are  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith's  unreal  effects  of  lights  shining  strangely 
upon  rivers  and  trees  (21),  nor  the  nymphs  of  a  past  style 
and  taste  of  R.  Huskisson,  in  "Come  unto  these  Yellow 
Sands  "  (53). 

At  Messrs.  Graves's  gallery  in  Pall  Mall  is  now  on  view  a 
large  composition,  called  "  H.M.  The  Queen's  Garden  Party,"  by 
Mr.  F.  Sargent.  It  is  crowded  with  portraits  of  well-known 
persons  of  the  day.  We  cannot,  in  any  sense,  however,  praise 
this  work.  A  large  composite  photograph  would  have  secured 
better  likenesses,  and  could  have  been  scarcely  less  artistic.  In 
this  vast  mass  of  individuals  no  one  is  conversing  with  another, 
but  all  are  looking  up  with  a  startled  air,  as  if  a  bomb-shell  had 
just  exploded  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  execution  of  the  separate  heads  to  excuse  this  unwieldy 
conglomeration. 


LOSSES  AT  THE  ZOO. 

AS  may  be  readily  imagined,  the  long-continued  and  apparently 
endless  winter  has  been  extremely  trying  to  the  animals 
at  the  Zoo,  and  a  considerable  number  of  deaths  are  recorded, 
many  of  them  due  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Monkey  House  always 
suffer  severely  if  fogs  are  heavy  and  long  continued,  and  this 
winter  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  many  have 
died,  though  the  house  was  very  materially  improved  last 
summer.  Among  the  dead  is  the  Grey  Lemur,  which,  from  its 
tameness  and  winning  little  ways,  was  probably  one  of  the  best 
known  animals  in  the  house ;  its  death  is  to  be  regretted,  not 
only  because  it  was  a  public  favourite,  but  also  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  the  second  specimen  of  its  species  that  had  been 
seen  in  the  Gardens.    The  anthropoid  apes  stood  the  severe  frost 
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and  long  spell  of  fog  with  apparent  impunity  ;  but  the  continued 
cold  has  at  length  told  on  them,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
the  voung  chimpanzee  "  Jenny  "  died  last  week,  and  that  both 
of  the  gibbons  are  ill.  "  Jenny's  "  death  is  especially  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  she  was  a  most  promising  little  beast. 

Among  the  larger  animals  that  have  died  we  may  mention  the 
European  bison,  the  Cape  bufl'alo,  the  gnu,  and  the  Aard  vark, 
all  of  them  well  known  to  frequenters  of  the  Gardens,  Perhaps 
the  greatest  loss  that  the  Society  has  recently  suffered  has  been 
■caused  by  the  death  of  the  African  black  rhinoceros,  which 
died  on  Sunday,  April  12.  The  weather,  however,  was  not  ac- 
countable for  this  death,  as  the  animal  had  been  ailing  for  several 
months,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  made  by  Mr.  Eeddard 
showed  that  not  only  was  it  suffering  from  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
but  also  from  heart  disease,  which  was  the  actual  cause  of  death. 
This  very  well-known  animal  was  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
Gardens,  having  lived  there  for  nearly  twenty-three  years.  It 
was  purchased  in  l868,  when  its  arrival  attracted  much  attention, 
as  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had  been  seen  alive  in  Europe, 
at  least  in  modern  times.  And  here  we  may  remark  that,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  I'rofessor  Flower  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society, 
it  dil  its  best  during  its  life  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  contention 
that  the  so-called  Ji.  keitloa  is  not  a  distinct  species,  but  only  an 
individual  variety,  as  it  began  its  career  as  E.  bicoj-nis,  with  the 
anterior  horn  longer  than  the  posterior,  and  ended  it  as  R  AeMoa, 
with  the  lengths  of  the  horns  reversed.  The  death  of  the  ounce, 
or  snow  leopard,  is  also  a  great  loss,  as  the  animal  was  not  only 
new  to  the  collection,  but  was  the  first  of  its  kind  that  had 
been  brought  alive  to  Europe ;  for,  although  the  Society  has  made 
many  attempts  to  obtain  one,  they  have  always  been  unsuccessful 
until  the  present  time,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  be  regretted 
that  the  animal  should  have  only  survived  its  arrival  in  liegent's 
Park  for  something  like  a  month.  This  brings  the  catalogue  of 
the  deaths  we  propose  to  mention  to  a  close.  In  conclusion,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  a  recent  arrival  of  considerable  interest 
— an  orang-utan — purchased  about  a  week  since,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cage  next  to  the  great  ant-eater's  in  the  "Marsupial 
House,"  now  perhaps  better  known  as  Sally's  House. 


ARMS  AND  LETTERS. 

THE  Journal  of  the  JRoyal  United  Service  Institution  contains 
in  its  last  issue  matter  of  unusual  interest  and  importance 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walford 
gives  a  somewhat  detailed,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  readable, 
lecture  on  Modern  Field  Artillery.  On  the  whole,  we  may  take 
comfort  from  it,  although  it  is  far  from  being  couched  in  the 
officially  optimistic  (or  optimistically  official)  vein.  It  seems 
that  no  Continental  nation  has  seriously  tackled  the  problems 
connected  with  making  field-guns  up  to  date,  or  attempted  to  face 
the  expenditure  which  would  be  thereby  involved.  The  sand-glass 
measuring  the  life  of  war  material  has  to  be  frequently  turned,  and 
it  is  therefore  somewhat  startling  to  find  that  Germany,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Italy  employ  artillery  of  patterns  dating  from 
between  1870  and  1880.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  of  the  nearness 
of  the  approaching  European  struggle  that  each  country  shrinks 
from  the  expense  of  improving  its  artillery  type.  That  expense 
would  be,  no  doubt,  enormous ;  and,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
lecture,  the  change  on  the  part  of  any  one  nation  would  be 
followed  by  the  others  as  soon  as  they  had  detected  the  faults  of 
the  first  attempt.  Quick-firing  field-guns  are  still  in  the  specu- 
lative stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  gun-carriages  have  not  yet 
been  designed  which  will  combine  the  necessary  conditions 
— namely,  to  be  light  enough  to  be  mobile,  and  to  be  strong 
enough  to  be  immovable  under  the  recoil  from  a  heavy 
projectile  with  high  muzzle  velocity,  as  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  gun 
has  to  be  laid  afresh  after  each  shot,  the  advantage  of  rapidity  of 
mechanism  is  lost.  It  may  be  that  this  difficulty  will  be  sur- 
mounted. But  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  possible  that  there 
exists  a  theoretical  limit  to  the  strength  of  metal  construction, 
which  will  impose  a  corresponding  limit  on  the  size  of  quick- 
firing  projectiles.  In  any  case,  whatever  advantage  ingenuity 
may  confer  on  quick-firing  guns  in  this  respect  would  be  in  an 
equal  degree  conferred  on  ordinary  field-guns.  In  other  words, 
if  a  carriage  can  be  invented  which  will  resist  the  recoil  (without 
re-laying)  of  a  12-lb.  shell,  and  which  can  at  the  same  time  be 
drawn  by  an  ordinary  team,  clearly  such  a  carriage  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  a  gun  which  would  fire  a  shell  of  much 
greater  weight  (with  re-laying). 

Colonel  Upton  Prior's  lecture  on  the  "  Attack  Formation  "  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  vast  amount  of  theoretical 
literature  on  this  subject.  It  is  understood  that  our  vaunted 
system  of  attack  developed  in  1887  is  already  pa^se.  That  before 
us  is  one  of  the  many  dozen  that  have  been  proposed  with  more 
or  less  common-sense.  We  can  only  express  a  hope  that  what- 
ever regulations  the  Horse  Guards  do  issue  will  be  adapted  to  a 
really  closed  country,  as  well  as  sufficiently  elastic  to  apply  to 
unbroken  ground.  The  present  Attack  Formation  is  mere 
barrack-yard  sham.  It  possesses  every  theoretical  merit  (the 
merits  are  numbered  up  to  8  in  tactical  examination),  with  but 
few  practical  advantages.  The  Aldershot  country  is  most 
misleading  in  this  respect. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  issue  is  the  Military  Prize 
Essay  by  Captain  Benson.    The  subject  is  to  some  extent,  per- 


haps to  a  very  great  extent,  theoretical.  It  is  :— "  The  tactical 
operations  of  the  future  (including  questions  of  supply  and 
transport  of  ammunition)  as  aflijcted  by  the  introduction  of 
magazine  rifles,  machine  and  quick-firing  guns,  and  smokeless 
powder."  We  can  recommend  every  one  interested  in  military 
questions  to  read  this  essay.  The  treatment  is  rather  suggestive 
than  conclusive,  and  is  all  the  more  sound  on  that  account.  Ths 
field  is  too  wide  for  us  to  cover  in  this  short  notice.  But  here, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Walford's  paper,  it  is  right 
to  observe  that  theory  reigns.  Theory  may  stand  the  test  of 
practice  ;  but,  until  that  test  has  been  passed,  it  remains  theory 
only.  There  is  one  part  of  his  subject  in  which  we  should  hav8 
liked  to  see  Captain  Benson  more  definite — that  is,  the  place 
occupied  by  machine-guns  (rifle  calibre)  in  the  organization  of 
fighting  units.  The  whole  question  is  complicated,  and  we  have 
no  space  for  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  Our  own  view,  how- 
ever, is  that  machine-rifles  (as  we  prefer  to  call  them)  should  be 
independent  of  battalion  commanders  and  artillery  alike,  but 
should  be  under  the  officer  commanding  the  infantry  brigades, 
and  each  brigade  group  of  machine-rifles  shovdd  be  under  a  field 
oflicer. 


tannhavser  at  covent  gardex. 

THE  vagaries  of  the  public  taste  are  in  no  way  more  marked 
than  in  matters  musical.  It  is  a  mystery  why  certain  operas 
shoidd  not  keep  the  stage,  while  others,  far  inferior  from  every 
point  of  view,  should  continue  to  be  performed  season  after  season. 
The  failure  of  Wagner's  Tannhiimer  to  retain  a  place  in  the 
regular  repertory  of  the  Italian  opera  is  a  case  in  point.  It  was 
first  heard  in  this  country  in  1875,  with  a  cast  which — like  that 
of  last  Saturday — included  Mme.  Albani  and  M.  Maurel  as 
Elisabeth  and  Wolfram,  yet  it  has  been  heard  but  seldom  since, 
though  the  same  composer's  Lohengrin,  and  even  his  Meister- 
sinr/er,  have  become  standard  works.  This  is  the  more  to  ba 
regretted  because,  in  some  respects,  Tan7ihiiuser  is  the  most 
perfect  work  of  the  composer's  earlier  manner.  The  book  haa 
dramatic  merits  which  are  superior  to  anything  in  Lohengrin,  the 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  sympathetic,  and  the  devicii 
— afterwards  adopted  in  Parsifal — of  making  the  last  act  what 
may  be  termed  the  inverted  counterpart  of  the  first,  gives  the 
whole  opera  a  completeness  and  unity  which  is  very  rarely  me6 
with  on  the  lyric  stage.  The  music  also,  though  not  free  from 
conventionalities  and  reminiscences  of  Meyerbeer,  contains  some 
of  the  best  of  the  composer's  earlier  work ;  the  ensetnble  in  the 
second  act,  and  nearly  all  the  last  act,  are  especially  models  of 
dramatic  writing.  Probably  the  real  reason  why  Tannhiiuser  haa 
not  taken  hold  of  the  public  taste  is  that  it  is  a  more  difficult 
opera  to  perform  adequately  than  either  the  Flying  Dutchman  oj 
Lohetigrin.  The  representation  of  the  Venusberg  scene  is  no 
easy  matter ;  and  hitherto  managers  have  been  content  quietly  to 
ignore  many  of  the  most  important  stage  directions  throughout 
the  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  approaching  performance  at 
Bayreuth  will  give  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  composer's  inten- 
tions in  this  respect  realized.  Though  by  no  means  perfect,  the  per- 
formance of  Tannhiiuser  at  Covent  Garden  last  Saturday  was  by 
far  the  best  which  has  been  seen  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place, 
the  management  had  the  advantage  of  an  Elisabeth  who  is  un- 
rivalled in  the  part.  Though  Mme.  Albani's  performance  of  the  part 
was  seen  at  Signor  Lago's  autumn  season  last  year,  on  no  previous 
occasion  has  her  singing  been  finer  or  her  acting  more  expressive. 
Her  voice  was  in  admirable  condition,  and  the  beauty  of  tone  of 
her  lower  notes  was  especially  noticeable.  Her  delivery  of  the 
passages  in  the  Finale  to  the  second  act,  in  which  Elisabeth 
pleads  for  Tannhiiuser  with  the  Minstrels,  was  marked  by  features 
of  the  highest  quality  and  created  a  profound  impression,  and 
hardly  less  good  was  the  introductory  address  to  the  Hall  of 
Song,  or  the  Prayer  to  the  Virgin.  Signor  Perotti,  who' 
appeared  as  Tannhiiuser,  aroused  feelings  of  regret  that  M. 
Jean  de  Reszke  had  not  undertaken  the  part.  Signor  Perotti's 
voice  is  singularly  hard.  The  upper  notes  are,  however,  still  fine 
and  resonant,  and  in  the  concerted  music  they  told  with  con- 
siderable efiect.  As  an  actor  Signor  Perotti  is  uninspired,  but  he 
knows  the  business  of  the  part  thoroughly.  M.  Maurel's  Wolfram 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  impersonations,  and  more  free  than  any 
other,  except  his  lago,  of  his  besetting  sin  of  taking  the  stage  to 
himself.  In  the  contest  of  the  Minstrels  in  the  second  act  he 
commits  the  common  mistake  of  addressing  the  audience  rather 
than  the  personages  on  the  stage.  But  his  singing  and  acting 
throughout  the  last  act  are  admirable,  and  it  would  be  hard  tO' 
find  a  better  representative  of  the  part.  As  Venus,  Mile.  Sofia 
liavogli  looked  the  part  to  perfection,  and  if  she  could  correct 
her  unpleasant  use  of  the  head  voice,  she  would  have  been 
extremely  good.  Her  voice  seems  to  have  gained  in  strength 
since  last  autumn.  The  minor  characters  were  all  adequately 
represented,  and  the  singing  of  the  important  ensembles  of 
Act  II.  was  quite  satisfactory.  So  much  cannot  be  said 
of  the  chorus,  the  male  portion  of  which  is  especially 
deficient.  The  chorus-master  should  sternly  repress  the  ten- 
dency of  the  tenors  and  basses  to  unduly  exert  their  vocal 
powers,  for  the  voices  are,  for  the  most  part,  neither  fresh  nor 
melodious,  and  the  effect  was  at  times  extremely  disagreeable. 
Want  of  rehearsal  was  also  clearly  apparent  in  the  concluding 
scenes  of  the  opera,  in  which  neither  chorus  nor  orchestra  seemed 
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certain  as  to  the  cuts  decided  upon.  The  mise-en-schie  was  improved 
by  a  new  scene  for  the  A'enusberg',  which,  though  rather  like 
what  has  been  ofteu  seen  in  the  o])enings  of  pantomimes,  is  a 
decided  improvement  upon  the  old  arrangement.  The  appear- 
ance of  Venus  in  the  last  act  is  still  clumsily  managed  ;  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  piece  of  stage  management,  it  might 
with  a  little  trouble  have  been  better  arranged  than  was  the  case 
on  Saturday.  The  introduction  of  a  herd  of  goats  consisting  of 
two  elderly  animals  and  a  lively  kid,  each  in  care  of  a  separate 
attendant,  was  rather  ludicrous,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
horses  caparisoned  in  modern  bridles  and  saddles  at  the  end  of 
Act  I.  Still,  in  spite  of  these  defects,  the  whole  performance  was 
satisfactory  and  gave  evident  pleasure  to  the  audience  which 
crowded  every  part  of  the  house. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

RARELY  has  Miss  Ellen  Terry  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
than  she  did  on  Wednesday  night  as  Olivia  in  Mr.  W.  (r. 
Wills's  version  of  Goldsmith's  immortal  story.  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field, which  Mr.  Irving  has  selected  for  his  latest  revival.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishing  manner  in  which  Miss 
Terry  loses  her  identity  in  that  of  this  fitful  and  pathetic  heroine. 
She  was  never  herself,  but  always  Olivia,  and  acted  in  a  manner 
so  unconventional,  and  yet  so  true  both  to  art  and  nature,  that  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  perfection  of  her  performance  wo  should 
have  to  write  a  volume  and  not  a  necessarily  brief  criticism.  By 
a  hundred  imperceptible,  slight  touches  she  brought  vividly  before 
us  the  wayward  daughter  of  the  gentle  Vicar.  We  easily  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  why  she  was  his  favourite  child,  and 
why  she  was  the  victim  of  a  showy  scamp.  Her  A'ery  inno- 
cence was  the  cause  of  her  fall.  How  pathetic  and  moving 
was  her  leave-taking  with  her  mother,  sister,  and  brothers ! 
They  looked  a  little  surprised  that  "  sister  Livy  "  was  so 
excited  and  feverish,  but  still  they  were  accustomed  to  the 
freaks  of  one  whose  emotional  nature  varied  like  the  shadows 
on  the  fields  on  an  April  afternoon.  Nothing  can  be  ima- 
gined finer  than  Miss  Terry's  acting  in  the  third  act.  Her 
gaiety  at  the  prospect  of  returning  home,  so  hysterically  rest- 
less, and  yet  so  innocent  and  youthful,  was  marvellously  con- 
vincing. When  this  tit  of  merriment  at  last  yields  to  horror  and 
indignation,  as  she  discovers  by  degrees  the  appalling  truth  of  her 
ruin,  Miss  Terry  was  charged  with  tragic  intensity,  only  to  yield 
to  a  minor  and  sweeter  key,  in  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  reluc- 
tantly she  pardons  her  all  too  suddenly  repentant  husband. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  acts  the  Vicar  with  extreme  pathos  and  dignity, 
and  makes  him  a  lovable  and  gentle  man,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  which  occasionally  bursts  out  in  the  wrong  places  in  the 
most  natural  and  pathetic  manner  possible.  As,  for  instance, 
when  he  pardons  Olivia,  and  asks  her  to  take  him  home.  "  You 
flew  away  with  one  man,  and  now,  my  dear,  you  must  fly  away 
with  me — with  me,"  says  the  quaint  old  gentleman,  sobbing 
with  grief  for  the  disgrace  which  has  fallen  on  his  innocent  child, 
and  laughing  with  glee  at  her  restoration  to  liis  aged  arms,  as  he 
hurries  her  ofl';  and  the  audience  sees  the  pair  departing  homewards 
through  glazed  eyes,  for  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  moved  by  so  much 
pathos.  Mr.  Terriss  plays  Thornhill  eflectively,  but  he  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  boisterous,  not  to  say  brutal,  in  the  scene  in  which  he 
callously  tells  Olivia  that  her  marriage  was  a  mere  mockery. 
Mr.  Macklin  is  altogether  admirable  as  Jjurchell,  and  Miss  Annie 
Irish  is  a  charming  Sophia.  Mrs.  Pauncelbrt  is  a  capital 
Mrs.  Primrose,  and  a  pleasanter  Moses  could  not  be  named  than 
Mr.  Gordon  Craig.  2'he  Corsican  Brothers  will  be  revived  at  the 
Lyceum  on  Tuesday,  May  I2,  and  the  occasion  will  be  rendered 
noteworthy  by  the  first  appearance  of  Miss  Terry  as  Xance  Old- 
field  in  Charles  Reade's  one  act-comedy  of  that  title. 

Belpkegor  was  many  years  ago  a  very  popular  play  both  in 
Paris  and  London.    Frederick  Lemaitre  created  the  character  of 
the  unhappy  tumbler,  and  considered  it  one  of  his  best  parts  :  and 
all  London  flocked  to  see  Charles  Dillon  at  the  Lyceum  as  the 
mountebank,  with  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole  and  Miss  Marie  VVilton  in  the  j 
cast.    Then  Mr.  Benjamin  Webster  played  the  principal  character  1 
in  another  version  of  the  melodrama  at  the  Adelphi,  and  finally  it 
was  revived  at  the  Lyceum  in  1865  with  Mr.  Fechter  as  Belphegor, 
and  Mile.  Beatrice  as  Madeline.    Since  then  we  believe  the  play  ! 
has  not  been  seen  in  London,  and,  therefore,  people  who  like  good,  j 
sound,  old-fashioned  melodramas  ought  to  go  to  the  Olympic  | 
and  witness  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett's  adaptation  of  Taillasse—ns  the 
French  original  is  called— '/"Ae  Acrobat.    Mv.  Barrett  has  made 
some  judicious  changes,  and  the  dialogue  is  much  less  stagy  than 
it  was  in  previous  versions  of  the  piece.    Belpliegor  is  an  acrobat 
who  has  married  during  the  revolutionary  upheaval  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  de  Montbazon,  who,  of  course,  is  not  aware  of  her 
illustrious  origin.    It  is,  however,  suddenly  revealed  to  him,  and 
to  save  her  little  child,  who  is  dying  of  want,  she  consents  to 
abandon  her  good  but  pauper  husband  and  her  boy,  and  seeks 
asylum  with  her  grandfather,  who  eventually  receives  Belphegor 
and  the  boy,  and  ends  the  play  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  ' 
As  the  hero  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is  at  his  best,  and  notably  fine  ' 
was  his  acting  of  the  scene  in  which  he  returns  to  his  home  to 
find  that  his  wife  and  child  have  been  talcen  from  him.  The 
poor  mountebank's  outburst  of  grief  when  he  realizes  that  the 
idol  of  his  heart  has  gone  from  him  was  supremely  touching  and 


natui-al.  The  great  scene  is  that  of  the  masquerade,  where  the 
half-starved  acrobat  arrives  to  amuse  the  guests.  Mr.  Barrett's 
acting  was  quite  afltjcliug.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  hunger 
gnawing  him,  Belphegor  tries  to  act  and  fails.  Tlit!  merrymakers 
think  he  is  merely  playing  a  comedy,  and  shout  with  laughter 
at  each  of  his  pathetic  appeals  for  himself  and  his  sick  child. 
The  "situation,"  familiar  in  Tabariii  and  in  Mr.  Gilbert's  Trayedy 
and  Comedy,  is  very  efl'ective.  Mr.  Barrett  played  this  scene  to 
the  life,  and  was  most  justly  ap])reciated  and  applauded,  being 
recalled  three  or  four  times  at  the  lall  of  the  curtain.  A  word  or 
so  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Cteorge  ]>arrett  as  the  clown.  Miss 
Winifred  Emery  was  charming  as  Madeline  ;  otherwise  there  is 
very  little  for  anybody  to  do  in  the  play,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  has  not  cut  down  "  to  lines,"  as  did  Fechter, 

j  who,  to  suit  himself,  made  it  all  Belphegor,  and  thereby  spoilt 

;  the  play. 

The  first  night  of  The  Acrobat  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a 
curious  and  unexpected  demonstration.  Suddenly  there  appeared 
in  the  gallery  a  placard  bearing  these  words  in  large  letters  ; — "  All 
fees  should  be  abolished  "  ;  and  then  there  fell  upon  the  heads  of 
the  spectators  a  shower  of  handbills  denouncing  those  managers 
who  charge  sixpence  for  playbills,  and  bidding  "  heaven  bless  * 
those  who  generously  supply  programmes  gratuitously.  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  wisely  sent  a  deputy  up  to  the  "  gods,"  and 
assured  the  denizens  of  the  theatrical  Olympus  that  /  enceforth 
his  theatre  will  be  provided  with  programmes  free  of  charge. 
This  pleasing  assurance  was  received  with  deafening  cheers. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  the  "  gods "  that  sixpence  is 
altogether  too  much  to  pay  for  a  playbill  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
advertisements,  which  ought  surely  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
its  printing. 

A  Night  in  Town,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Sherborn,  produced  at  a 
matinee  this  week  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  is  a  merry  farce  in 
three  acts,  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  several  well-known 
Palais  Royal  plays  of  the  same  class,  in  which  husbands  and  wives 
deceive  each  other  by  spending  a  night  in  town,  oddly  enough, 
at  the  same  identical  "  temple  of  amusement."  Of  course  endless 
imbroglios  ensue,  which  are,  however,  slightly  modified  by  the 
assistance  of  an  amazing  number  of  doors  and  cabinets  ])articuliers, 
into  which  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  dive  when  they  wish  to  avoid 
each  other,  until  the  last  scene,  when  they  all  appear  together, 
and  all  ends  well.  The  dialogue  of  this  comedy  is  smart,  and  it 
is  well  constructed ;  therefore,  granting  that  there  is  a  public 
which  still  enjoys  this  sort  of  comedy,  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  eminently  successful — especially  in  the  provinces. 
It  was  well  enough  played,  notably  so  by  Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  who 
was  very  droll  as  the  hero,  and  by  Miss  Madeliue  Lestrange,  Miss 
Marie  Lewes,  and  Miss  Julia  Warden.  A  pretty  little  lever  de 
rideau,  by  Miss  Eva  Bright,  entitled  Lovers  Young  Dream,  also 
first  saw  light  on  this  occasion.  It  is  gracefully  written,  and  was 
deservedly  applauded.  Our  Davgkters  is  now  the  chief  attraction 
at  the  Strand  Theatre. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  and  his  company  are  engaged  for  the  fourth 
year  to  give  the  annual  Shakspcarian  performance  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  and  will  produce  The  Tempest  on  Thursday  evening  next, 
with  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  as  Calil)an,  a  part  he  ought  to  play  excel- 
lently, and  Mrs.  Benson  as  Miranda. 

Miss  Lucie  Hill  made  her  first  appearance  this  season  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera  House  as  Rebecca,  in  Ivanhoe,  on  Tuesday 
night,  to  replace  Miss  Mclntyre,  who  is  enjoying  a  short,  well- 
deserved  holiday.  Miss  Hill  has  a  beautiful  and  well-cultivated 
voice,  and  is  a  competent  lyric  actress.  Mr.  Richard  Green,  also 
a  new-comer,  models  his  Templar  so  closely  on  that  of  Mr.  Oudin 
that  he  might  be  almost  accused  of  imitating  his  predecessor  in 
the  part.  Still,  he  sings  the  music  exceedingly  well,  and  acts, 
considering  the  little  experience  he  has  had,  with  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  grace  and  dignity. 


THE  WEATHER. 

ANOTHER  week,  all  but  absolutely  rainless  in  these  islands, 
has  passed  over  us,  and  as  we  write  there  are  apparently 
no  certain  indications  of  any  change.  It  is  a  well-known  prin- 
ciple in  meteorology  that  the  longer  any  particular  typo  of  weather 
has  lasted,  the  more  unlikely  it  becomes  that  any  sudden  change 
will  occur.  A  prophecy,  which  has  attained  a  certain  circulation, 
intimated  that  we  in  London  were  to  have  four  inches  of  rain  in 
April.  Thursday  was  the  23rd  day  of  the  month.  Thirteen  of 
those  days  had  been  dry,  and  the  total  quantity  of  rain  recorded 
since  March  31  had  been  not  quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch! 
The  chronicle  of  the  past  week  is  simple  enough.  On  Thursday, 
the  1 6th,  a  slight  depression  showed  itself  over  the  Shetlands, 
and  then  passed  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  it 
remained  till  Saturday,  when  it  disappeared.  Our  winds  on  the 
western  side  of  its  track  turned  to  north-west,  and  the  weather 
remained  persistently  chilly,  with  frost  on  the  grass  in  most  dis- 
tricts at  nights.  On  Saturday  the  barometer  in  the  north  began 
to  rise,  and  an  anticyclone  formed  itself  over  the  region  stretch- 
ing from  Aberdeen  to  Trondhjem  in  Norway.  The  eflect  of  this 
distribution  of  pressure  was  to  make  our  winds  shift  to  tlio  east, 
and  in  that  quarter  they  have  remained  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  prospects  of  Wednesday  are  for  a  probable  increase  of  east 
wind.  The  barometer  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay  has  been  falling 
steadily,  and  a  depression  seems  to  be  endeavouring  to  approach 
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the  west  coast  of  France.  Our  ■wiiul.s  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel  have  freshened,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell 
at  Scilly  on  Tuesday.  If  any  further  evidence  of  the  unseason- 
able character  of  the  weather  for  April  be  required,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  has  not  reached  6o' 
during  the  week  at  any  British  station  except  Jersey,  where  6i° 
was  registered  on  Tuesday.  Some  of  the  days  have  been  fairly 
pleasant,  in  the  sunshine  at  least. 


RACING. 

DURING  the  past  month  a  great  many  two-year-olds  have  run 
in  public  for  the  first  time,  while  some  of  the  two-year-old 
form  which  had  been  shown  at  Lincoln  and  Liverpool  has  been 
considerably  qualilied.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  Katherine  II.,  the 
winner  of  the  Brocklesby  Stakes,  has  since  then  been  beaten  for 
the  more  valuable  Portland  Stakes  at  Leicester.  That  race  was 
won  by  Mr.  J.  ]».  Legh's  Flyaway,  a  remarkably  fine  and  well- 
.<haped  brown  filly  by  Galopin  out  of  Ilookery,  with  plenty  of  bone 
and  powerful  quarters.  She  won  by  a  length  from  Mr.  Combe's 
Petrovna,  a  lengthy  but  moderate-sizi  d  brown  filly  by  Peter,  and 
she,  again,  finished  a  couple  of  lengths  in  front  of  Katherine  II. 
In  the  same  race  Mr.  Maple's  Scarborough,  the  winner  of  the 
Molyneux  Stakes  at  Liverpool,  ran  only  fourth,  after  starting 
first  favourite  with  odds  laid  on  him.  Tlie  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
Bouthillier,  who  ran  Scarborough  to  a  head  at  Liverpool,  won  the 
Althorp  Park  Stakes  at  Northampton,  and  subsequently  the  Sud- 
bury Stakes  of  i,ooo/.  at  Derby.  lie  is  a  brown  colt  by  Trappist 
out  of  a  Glenelg  mare,  grandam  by  Lexington,  and  he  is  well- 
.shapad  and  lengthy,  although  certain  good  judges  consider 
him  wanting  in  size  and  strength,  and  doubt  whether  he 
is  likely  to  improve  upon  his  present  form,  as  he  looks 
the  sort  of  colt  that  matures  early.  The  Excelsior  Breeders' Foal 
Stakes,  at  Lincoln,  was  won  by  Mr.  Ilouldsvvorth's  Glenaye.s,  a 
brown  filly  with  a  grey  hind  leg,  by  (ialojiin  out  of  a  Springfield 
mare.  If  everybody  admitted  that  she  had  plenty  of  good  points, 
some  people  thought  her  too  short,  and  wanting  in  scope.  The 
Brocklesby  Stakes  form  was  still  further  depreciated  when  Mr. 
Legh's  Butterscotch,  who  had  run  Katherine  II.  to  a  head  for 
that  race,  ran  only  fourth  to  General  Owen  ^Villiams's  Vanguard, 
a  bay  colt  by  I!oyal  Hampton,  for  the  Sandown  Park  Two- Year- 
Old  Stakes.  At  Newmarket  Craven  fleeting,  i\Ir.  McCahuont's 
Suspender,  a  big  unfurnished  bay  colt  by  Muncaster,  out  of  a 
mare  descended  from  Melbourne,  won  on  his  first  attempt  in  the 
race  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Stakes.  Unfortunately  this  colt  has  few 
engagements.  Another  two-year-old  race  was  won  by  Mr.  Hose's 
dark  bay  filly  by  Galliard  out  of  Penitent.  With  plenty  of  width 
over  the  hi])s  and  good  loins,  she  is  rather  narrow  in  front,  and 
she  is  a  fine  mover  if  not  very  evenly  made.  Mr.  ^Maple's  com- 
pactly-built brown  colt,  Clarence,  a  winner  both  at  Liverpool  and 
Leicester,  ran  her  to  a  length  when  giving  her  12  lbs.,  and  this 
week  Clarence,  with  lolbs.  extra,  won  the  Zetland  Stakes  at 
York.  A  very  nice  two-year-old.  Lord  Alington's  Bach,  a  brown 
colt  by  Barcaldine  out  of  a  Hermit  mare,  won  the  Westminster 
Stakes  at  Epsom.  A  two-year-old  that  had  only  cost  70  guineas 
as  a  yearling  won  a  race  of  1,000/.  at  Sandown  the  loth  of  this 
month.  His  name  was  Euclid,  and  he  was  bought  iu  after  the 
race  for  860  guineas.  The  dilliculty  of  training  two-year-olds 
during  the  late  severe  winter  ought  to  prepare  us  for  the  reversal 
of  a  good  deal  of  the  spring  form,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  the  early  winners  may  accomplish  but  little  in  the 
future.  Thus  far  in  the  season  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
any  particular  two-year-old  as  undoubtedly  superior  to  all  its 
contemporaries  that  have  yet  run  in  public. 

Among  the  three-year-olds,  we  had  a  leading  Derby  favourite 
out  at  Jsewmarket  hi  Lord  Durham's  chestnut  colt,  Peter  Flower, 
who  won  the  Biennial  by  a  length  from  FitzSimon,  to  whom  he 
was  giving  7  lbs.,Flodden  Field,  the  first  favourite,  running  third. 
The  day  before  the  race  it  had  been  stated  in  a  leading  sporting 
paper  that  Peter  Flower  had  the  previous  week  been  beaten  in  a 
trial.  Last  autumn  Flodden  Field  had  been  handicapped  3  lbs. 
below  Peter  Flower,  so  that  it  was  probal_ily  on  the  report  of  the 
latter's  defeat  in  fi  trial  that  Flodden  Field  was  now  made  first 
favourite.  It  was  generally  thought  that  Peter  Flower  carried  a 
good  deal  of  flesh,  and  this  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  a  round- 
barrelled  and  well-ribbed  colt  of  his  stamp  is  apt  to  look 
"fresher"  than  he  really  is.  It  was  said  that  in  the  private 
trial  Peter  Flower  had  been  beaten  by  Lord  Zetland's  Friar 
Lubin,  yet  for  the  Craven  Stakes  Mr.  Maple's  Grand  Master,  who 
had  finished  fourth,  a  long  way  behind  Peter  Flower,  for  the 
Biennial,  ran  within  three-quarters  of  a  length  of  Friar  Lubin, 
which  appeared  to  show  that  the  trial  must  have  been  all  wrong. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  Peter  Flower,  who  had  stood 
at  1 1  to  2  for  the  Two  Thousand  after  the  first  reports  of  his 
private  trial  appeared,  went  up  to  5  to  2  by  end  of  the  Craven 
Aveek.  There  were  statements  in  the  papers,  again,  of  a  private 
trial,  in  which  the  Two  Thousand  and  Derby  favourite, 
Gouverneur,  was  said  to  have  been  beaten  by  the  very  mode- 
rate colt,  Dare  Devil  ;  but  it  was  thought  probable  that, 
if  this  story  were  true.  Dare  Devil  must  have  been  put 
into  the  trial,  iinder  a  very  light  weight,  simply  to  make  the 
running,  and  that  Gouverneur  was  really  being  tried  with 
Reverend  and  Pretendant  II.,  both  of  whom  he  was  reported  to 
have  beaten.  A  third  trial,  of  which  no  secret  whatever  was  made. 


took  ])lace  during  the  Craven  week,  when  Orvieto,  Alloway,  and 
Sjiringtime  were  galloped  together,  Orvieto  winning  easily  from 
Alloway.  As  a  rule,  we  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  private 
trials;  those  just  mentioned,  however,  were  matters  of  such 
general  gossip  that  we  make  an  exception  in  their  favour.  An 
outsider  for  the  Derby,  named  St.  David,  who  had  been  backed 
at  40  to  I,  was  beaten  in  a  race  at  Bath  on  Tuesday,  and  went 
down  immediately  to  200  to  i.  Before  dismissing  the  subject, 
of  the  three-year-olds,  we  may  observe  that  the  Two  Thousand 
is,  at  least  in  anticipation,  an  unusually  interesting  race,  and, 
at  the  jiresent  date,  quite  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  Derby. 

Turning  to  the  handicap  form  of  the  past  four  weeks.  Silver 
Spur,  the  winner  of  the  Ebor  Handicap  and  the  Great  Yorkshire 
Stakes  of  last  year,  won  the  Queen's  I'rize  of  i,oco/.  at  Kempton 
Park  on  Easter  Monday.  This  wiry  little  bay  mare  inherits  not 
a  little  of  her  sire's,  Chippendale,  staying  powers.  The  Earl 
Spencer's  Plate  at  Northampton  was  won  by  Ilatton,  to  whom 
Lactantius,  the  winner  of  last  year,  who  ran  second,  could  not 
give  16  lbs.;  yet,  after  running  .six  times  without  winning  a  rac(^ 
last  season,  who  could  blame  the  handicapper  for  putting  Ratton 
in  so  lightly  ?  Prince  Soltykofl"  won  the  Northamptonshire 
Stakes  with  his  chestnut  colt  Lusignan,  who  won  by  six  length.s 
under  a  light  weight.  The  Rejected  ran  a  great  horse  when  Ik^ 
was  only  beaten  for  the  Leicestershire  Spring  Handicap  by  a 
head  wlien  carrying  lost.  He  was  giving  4  st.  all  but  a  pound, 
or  33  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age,  to  the  winner.  Court  Baron, 
an  Iri>h  three-year-old,  who  has  the  uncommon  double  King 
Tom  cross  within  the  third  degree.  liUsignan  was  made  the 
favourite  for  the  Metropolitan  Stakes,  on  the  strength  of  liis 
victoiy  in  the  Northamptonshire  Stakes.  He  ran  well  for  two 
miles,  was  then  beaten,  and  came  in  only  sixth.  The  racewaswon  by 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  Ragimunde,  who  had  run  a  good  third  to- 
Silver  Spur  at  Kempton.  He  is  a  black  three-year-old  colt,  by 
I'etronel  out  of  a  Beadsman  mare,  grandam  by  Yoltigeur.  Witli 
])lc'nty  of  bone  and  length,  he  has  not  got  a  sufficiently  good 
middle-]»iece  to  please  fastidious  critics.  The  City  and  Suburban 
fell  to  an  outsider  in  Colonel  North's  great,  muscular,  weight- 
carrying,  and  even,  perhaps,  slightly  "  coachey "  bay  horse, 
Nunthorpe,  who  was  understood  to  liave  been  purchased  last 
year  for  2,500/.,  and  had  not  won  a  race  since  1889.  He  had  run 
third  for  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap,  when  he  finished  nearly  four 
lengths  behind  Lord  George  at  even  weights;  now,  with  10  lbs. 
between  them,  l^ord  George  only  ran  ninth.  Perhaps  the  extra 
quarter  cf  a  mile  may  have  been  too  much  for  the  last-named 
horse.  Under  the  respectable  weight  of  8  st.  4  lbs.,  Nunthorpe 
run  \  ery  well  in  winning  by  three  lengths.  As  much  as  25  to  i 
was  laid  against  him  at  the  start,  for  it  was  believed  that  his  trainer, 
Sherwood,  expected  to  win  with  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  who  was 
giving  Nunthorpe  a  stone,  and  was  backed  at  7  to  I .  If  the  betting 
represented  the  result  of  a  home  trial,  some  mistake  must  have 
been  made  ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  owner  connected 
with  the  stable  is  reported  to  have  won  largely  over  the  race. 
Ragimunde,  the  winner  of  the  Metropolitan,  ran  for  the  Sandown 
Handicap  over  a  mile  and  seven  furlongs.  The  first  favourite, 
however,  was  Iloundsditcli,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Northum- 
berland Plate,  who  carried  the  heaviest  weight  in  the  race,  and 
the  second  favourite  was  Reve  d'Or,  the  property  of  Ragimunde  s 
owner.  Iloundsditch  ran  second,  and  Ragimunde  third,  the 
winner  being  the  hitherto  not  very  celebrated  four-year-old  colt, 
Burnaby,  who,  with  much  the  hest  of  the  weights,  landed  this 
nice  slal;e  of  950/.  The  Esher  Stakes,  which  last  year  were  won 
by  Sainfoin,  who  won  the  Derby  shortly  afterwards,  again 
fell  to  a  three-year-old,  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Pierrette,  a 
filly  that  won  three  races  for  him  last  season  as  a  two- 
year-old.  She  now  beat  the  first  favourite,  Mr.  Abington'.s 
Moi'taigne,by  a  neck,  although  receiving  16  lbs.  less  than  the  allow- 
ance due  to  her  for  age  and  sex.  It  was  a  grand  race,  and  Sabra 
finished  only  a  neck  behind  Mortaigne.  Pierrette,  who  was  con- 
sidered rather  light  last  season,  has  since  then  laid  on  a  good  deal 
of  solid  muscle.  With  regard  to  good  looks,  Mortaigne  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  his  performances  belie 
them.  The  Crawfurd  Plate  at  Newmarket  was  believed  to  be 
till'  good  thing  it  proved  for  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  Dearest, 
who  hail  not  won  a  race  since  she  had  the  amazing  luck  to  win 
the  Kempton  Park  Great  Breeders'  I'roduce  Stakes  of  more  than 
6,000/.  in  18S9,  when,  after  starting  at  50  to  i,  she  beat  Riviera 
at  7  lbs.  and  nineteen  other  two-year-olds.  The  Babraliam  Plate 
was  -won  by  a  chestnut  gelding  now  called  St.  Dunstan,  but 
better  known  to  many  people  as  The  Saint,  a  name  he  bore  when 
he  Ijelonged  to  the  late  Sir  J.  T.  Mackenzie,  for  whom  he  won 
two  good  races,  the  Kempton  International  Breeders'  Stakes  and 
the  Abbey  Selling  Stakes  at  Sandown,  as  a  two-year-old.  The 
already  twice-mentioned  Lusignan  made  the  running  in  the  race 
und(  r  iKitice,  and  finished  second.  At  Derby,  Mr.  J.  Lowther's 
good-looking,  if  somewhat  small,  chestnut  horse,  Workington, 
who  had  run  third  for  the  City  and  Suburban,  won  the  Doveridge 
Handicap  of  775/.  easily  by  a  length  from  Dearest,  whom  he  was 
meeting  at  about  weight  for  age  and  sex.  Odds  were  laid  on 
Hoiindsditch  for  the  Great  Northern  Handicap,  at  York.  Lord 
Penrliyii,  however,  beat  him  with  Loricula,  who  had  shown  stay- 
ing powers  last  season,  as  a  two-year-old,  and  was  purchased,  at 
920  guineas,  for  her  present  owner,  after  winning  a  selling  race 
last  November. 

The  famous  stallion.  Sterling,  the  sire  of  Isonomy,  Paradox, 
Enterprise,  f^nthusiast,  Harvester,  and  other  good  horses,  died,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  in  March,  and  a  few  days  later  the  death 
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was  announced  of  Lis  most  felebrated  son,  Isonomy,  who  was 
sixteen.  This  liorse  was  purchased  as  a  sire  for  9,000  guineas  in 
1883.  As  he  began  by  serving  at  50  guineas,  was  gradually 
raised  to  200  guineas,  and  just  at  last  to  250  guineas,  and  was 
very  heavily  insured,  he  cannot  have  died  in  debt  to  his  owner. 
It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  his  place  is  to  be  taken  in 
the  Duchess  of  Montrose's  stud  farm  by  Tristan.  If  his  son,  Le 
Nord,  was  a  disappointment  to  his  backers  last  season,  he  had 
shown  brilliant  form  as  a  two-year-old,  and  his  daughter.  Haute 
Saone,  was  considered  by  most  people  one  of  the  best  two-year- 
olds  of  1890.  In  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges,  Tristan  is  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  Hermit  at  the  stud,  and,  as  he  is 
only  thirteen,  he  ought  yet  to  get  plenty  of  stock  in  this 
country.  His  return  from  France  is  a  matter  of  almost  national 
importance  in  the  racing  world.  It  was  stated  last  week  by  a 
writer,  usually  well-informed,  that  his  price  was  9,000/.,  and  that 
an  offer  of  1 5,000/.  had  been  recently  refused  for  Timothy,  who 
is  also  by  Hermit.  Besides  the  two  celebrated  stallions.  Sterling 
and  Isonomy,  a  very  famous  mare  has  just  died  at  Hampton 
Court  in  Quiver,  the  dam  of  Memoir,  the  winner  of  the  Oaks  and 
St.  Leger  of  last  season,  as  well  as  of  a  colt  that  was  sold  as  a 
yearling  last  summer  for  the  enormous  sum  of  5,500  guineas,  and 
her  loss  is  a  very  serious  one  to  the  Koyal  Stud. 


LEXFAyT  PRO  DIGUE. 

THOSE  who  were  among  the  first  to  predict  the  success  of 
VEnfant  Prodigiie  may  not  justly  assume  the  airs  of  the 
happy  prophet  now  that  all  the  town  is  bent  upon  seeing  the 
brilliant  performance  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre ;  for  their 
wisdom  consists,  after  all,  in  propliesying  after  knowledge.  They 
had  seen,  therefore  they  were  convinced,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
added  tliat  many  others  shall  see  and  all  will  be  enchanted. 
There  must  be  not  a  few,  however,  who  were  not  inclined 
altogether  to  believe  the  report  of  the  early  playgoer,  though  in 
truth  their  scepticism  need  not  make  them  ashamed.  For  the 
candid  person  cannot  but  admit  that  there  was — we  are  com- 
pelled to  the  past  tense — some  sensible  ground  for  incredulity. 
The  musical  play  without  words  of  MM.  Michel  Carre  Jils  and 
M.  Andre  AVormser  is  almost  primitive  as  to  scope  and  plot, 
and  is  drama  of  slight  structure.  If  represented  in  the  usual  way, 
such  a  piece  would  play  out  as  a  comedietta  in  not  more  time 
than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Played  as  it  is,  without  a  single 
word  spoken  or  sung,  it  holds  the  attention  enwrapt,  unwearied,  ' 
without  cessation  of  interest,  for  some  two  hours,  not  one  moment 
of  which  drags,  so  unheeded  is  the  flight  of  time.  Very  few 
plays  are  there  that  we  can  recall  which  have  so  completely  ful- 
tilled  the  requirements  of  artistic  representation.  Not  un- 
naturally the  performance  of  IJ Enfant  I'rodiyue  aroused  a  good 
deal  of  wonderment  that  by  mere  dumb  show,  as  people  say, 
or  pantomime,  allied  with  sympathetic  music,  actors  should 
produce  so  entrancing  and  impressing  an  effect.  From  this,  the 
popular  standpoint,  the  representation  of  LEnfant  Prodiguc 
is  properly  regarded  as  astonishing.  Yet  we  cannot  too  strongly 
deprecate  "  a  foolish  face  of  praise  "  in  this  matter,  or  perfectly 
irrelevant  inquiries  as  to  the  province  of  speech  in  the  actor's 
art  and  tin;  recreative  virtue  there  may  be  in  silence.  We  do 
not  doubt  that  for  many  actors  a  stage  of  enforced  silence  might 
prove  an  excellent  school  for  refinement  by  whic'n  they  may  be 
purged  of  many  a  gross  excess.  J>ut  it  is  by  virtue  of  their  act- 
ing, and  as  actors,  that  Mile.  Jane  May,  M.  Courtes,  and  the  rest 
hold  the  audience  as  if  by  a  magic  spell.  A  very  large,  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  actor's  art  is  absolutely  voiceless,  and,  though 
inarticulate,  is  not  less  expressive  than  the  trained  voice.  Some 
of  the  finest  moments  of  the  actor  are  silent  moments.  One  very 
interesting  matter  is  decidedly  established  by  the  clever  actors  in 
L' Enfant  Prodiyue.  Iso  one,  of  course,  imagines  that  this  com- 
pany might  not  be  yet  more  efi'ective  in  a  comedy  of  the  first  rank  ; 
but  in  L Enfant  Prodigue,  with  speech  forbidden,  the  attention 
of  every  spectator  is  concentrated  on  the  movements,  facial  ex- 
pression, and  gestures  of  the  actors,  with  a  keenness  that  would 
be  impossible  to  all  but  trained  observers  if  there  were  the  usual 
accompanim-nt  of  speech,  with  the  eil'ort  of  memory  in  "  following 
the  dialogue."  The  absence  of  speech  intensifies  the  effect  of  the 
refinements  and  subtleties  of  acting  :  silence  favours  observation, 
and  the  actors  are  more  favourably  situated  with  regard  to  all  in 
the  audience.  Admirable,  for  example,  are  the  little  devices  by 
which  M.  Courtes,  as  the  elder  Pierrot,  assists  the  discernment 
of  the  audience  at  a  crisis.  A  lifted  eyebrow,  a  wink,  a  shrug, 
these  are  his  "  asides,"  and  nothing  could  be  more  significant. 
Even  in  this  silent  play  the  actors  have  their  silent  moments. 
In  that  exquisite  "  newspaper  "  scene,  in  the  first  act,  when  the 
genial  Pierrot  has  resumed  the  reading  of  his  paper,  and  Madame 
takes  up  her  needlework  anew,  their  little  stolen  glances  across 
the  table,  and  her  half-checked  smile  as  tlio  humour  and  daring  of 
the  jiara  graph  grow  upon  her,  are  subtle  and  delicious  touches  of 
comedy.  So,  too,  when  the  young  prodigal  is  plotting,  you  may 
read  the  whole  process  in  the  mobile  and  brilliant  play  of  expres- 
sion in  Mile.  Jane  May's  face,  from  the  first  inception  to  final 
resolve.  liut  such  examples  could  be  multiplied,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  cite  move.  Never,  indeed,  throughout  the  three 
acts  do  we  feel  that  speech  could  be  any  assistance  to  this  admir- 
able company. 


In  the  humour  and  pathos,  of  which  the  play  is  equally  com- 
pact. Mile.  Jane  May  is  not  less  admirable  than  M.  Courtes 
and  Mme.  Schmidt.  Her  demeanour  as  the  young  Pierrot  in  tke 
first  act  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  skittish,  too  impish  and  volatile, 
for  a  youth  about  to  elope  with  a  young  laundress.  But,  of 
course,  this  youth  is  Pierrot,  a  spoiled  child,  too,  of  his  delightfuJ 
parents,  and  we  do  not  know  at  what  age  the  French  boy  ceases 
to  be  fondled  on  his  mother's  lap.  But  Mile.  May  reveals  another 
Pierrot  jn  the  second  act,  when  he  has  made  a  man  of  himself,  and 
yet  another  Pierrot  in  the  last  act,  and  all  three  are  marvellously 
fine  presentations.  We  should  hesitate  to  select  this  passage  or 
that  from  so  charming  a  study  as  especially  worthy  of  praise, 
just  as  we  must  so  hesitate  in  dealing  with  the  Monsieur  and 
Mme.  Pierrot  of  M.  Courtes  and  Mme.  Schmidt,  the  spritely 
Phrynette  of  Mile.  Zanfretta,  or  the  inimitable  and  unutterable 
Baron  of  M.  Louis  Gouget.  Pierrot's  declaration  of  love,  when  be- 
witched by  tlie  gay  Phrynette,  struck  us  as  peculiarly  happy.  This 
is  one  of  the  genuine  operatic  situations  of  the  play,  as  is  the 
scene  where  Phrynette  awaits  the  Baron,  very  much  in  the 
coquettish  style  of  Filina  in  Miynon,  and  the  orchestral  accom- 
paniment to  Mile.  May's  acting  adds  not  a  little  to  the  illusion. 
Full  of  suggestive  pleasantry  is  the  music  when  young  Pierrot 
addresses  a  letter  to  his  beloved,  and  by  the  mere  action  of 
writing  expresses  his  pent-up  fervour,  passing  from  the  allegro 
of  the  first  page  to  the  presto  of  the  finale,  and  the  tell- 
ing pause  that  precedes  the  ludicrous  flourish  and  solemnity 
with  which  the  superscription  is  added.  Nor  can  we  forget  th* 
sudden  storm  of  his  rage  and  desperation  when  confronted 
with  his  innamorata's  bills,  as  long  and  as  formidable  as 
Leporello's  record  of  his  master's  conquests,  and  the  black  horror 
expressed  when  he  learns  her  determination  to  abandon  him  if 
he  pays  not.  Nothing  could  be  more  masterly  than  Mile.  Jane 
May's  acting  in  this  situation.  The  passion  of  it  is  astonishing 
for  force  and  truth.  As  to  the  Baron,  the  typical  naughty  baronet 
of  our  novelists  who  has  suffered  a  comic,  or  French  comedy 
change,  Elia  himself  alone  could  do  full  justice  to  the  infinite 
suggestiveness  of  M.  Louis  Gouget's  acting.  It  were  so  tempting 
to  overdo  this  part,  and  mar  it  with  extravagance  ;  and  how 
exuberant,  yet  how  delicate,  is  M.  tiouget's  rendering!  The 
mere  skirts  of  farce  are  just  touched  in  that  tempestuous  exit 
of  the  admirable  Baron  and  the  enterprising  Phrynette.  Your 
farcical-comedy  folk  would  romp  through  the  scenes,  not  without 
words— and  noise.  For  M.  Courtes  and  Mme.  Schmidt  the  final 
triumph  surely  lies  in  the  afl'ecting  last  act.  There  is  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  jarring  note  in  their  acting  here,  not  a  point  that 
fails,  not  a  superfluous  item  in  the  eloquent  show  of  grief  and 
motherly  love,  or  fatherly  justice  and  compassion.  "And  all 
this  without  words  !  "  the  wondering  modern  exclaims.  But,  as 
has  been  hinted,  the  merit  of  it  is  not  there.  It  lies  in  tlie 
acting. 


THE  VAN  OF  PROGRESS. 

[On  Frid.iy  tlie  Land  Re3tor.ation  Van  commenced  operations  at  CNiV 
Chester.  It  will  be  laden  with  leaflets  for  distribution  nmon?  the 
peasantry,  and  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  carriage,  home,  and  platform 
of  the  missionaries  accompanying:  it.  The  vehicle  is  quite  commodious,  and 
there  is  sleeping  accommodation  for  two. — Daily  Paper.] 

BESIDE  a  village  green  I  saw  a  van, 
]']mpty  and  lone,  its  liberated  horse 
Wandering,  broken-kneed,  amid  the  gorse, 
And,  propt  against  the  wheel,  a  dozing  man. 
Both  man  and  van  were  old,  or  so  1  deemed ; 
Both,  too,  had  seen  some  service,  and  meseemed 
The  liorse  itself  was  now  no  longer  young. 
And,  as  I  gazed  on  each, 
Thinking  what  they  might  teach 
(Because  some  lesson  lies  in  all  we  see 
Would  we  but  seek  it),  thus  my  thought  found  tongue 
"  God  wot !  "  I  cried,  "  ye  are  a  sorry  three !  " 

Whereat,  awakening  from  his  semi-snooze. 
And  peering  at  me  as  at  one  atar, 
That  aged  carle  made  answer,  '•  Right  you  are ! 
No  !  we  ain't  much  to  boast  of.    That's  no  noos. 
I  ain't  a  Dook  ;  he  ain't  got  golden  shoes  ; 

Nor  this  ain't  'zackly  a  triumphant  car." 
"  Nay,  in  good  sooth  'tis  not,"  I  smiling  said, 
"  I?ut  yet  metliinks  it  lacks  not  room  inside." 
"  Boom  ?  I  believe  you,  guv'nor !  Eoom !  "  he  cried. 
"It  is  commojus,  though  no  longer  new, 
And  thisher  notice  only  says  wot's  true, 
'Sleepin'  accommodation  liere  for  two.'" 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  ?    What  ? 
My  worthy  man,"  exclaimed  I,  much  impressed, 
"  And  has  this  humble  vehicle  supplied 

Shelter  by  day  and  in  the  night-time  rest 
To  some  wild  gipsy  and  his  bride  ? 
Have  they,  or  have  they  not, 
Made  this  their  modest  cot. 
Their  nomad  and  untaxed  abode. 

The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot  ? ' 
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"  Gips.ies  "  the  old  man  answ  ered,  "  that  be  blowed ! 
Why  thisher  van  and  its  contents 

Belongs  to  them  Land  liestoration  ojents, 
And  was  took  over  from  the  'Ome  Rule  League.'' 

Whereon,  as  is  the  way  of  garrulous  eld, 
He  launched,  I  listening  not  without  fatigue, 

Upon  the  history  of  an  enterprise, 
Which  for  a  stricken  hour  his  hearer  held, 

But  which  I  will  attempt  to  summarize. 

It  seems  that,  for  a  space, 
The  scheme  worked  well,  and  that  an  earnest  pair 
Of  Land  F\estorers  roamed  from  place  to  place, 

Proclaiming  high  their  mission  grand, 

That  of  restoring  other  people's  land 

To  others  yet,  with  eijuitable  band 
And  just  apportionment  of  each  man's  share; 
Till  by  ill  luck  it  chanced  that  one 

Of  this  devoted  couple  fell. 
Ilis  footsteps  went  astray,  his  goings  on 

AVere  not  what  you  would  call  respectable. 

And  then  that  aged  man, 

The  driver  of  the  van. 
Unwilling,  as  he  put  the  case,  to  see 

(1  quote  his  words,  not  knowing  what  they  mean) 
His  "  drivership  redooced  to  nullity,  ' 

Was  absolutely  forced  to  intervene. 

And  ever  siuce  that  day  (the  old  man  said) 

No  progress  had  the  vehicle  made. 
Nor  he  himself  had  any  peace  at  all  ; 

All  day  would  they  abide 
On  some  green  plot,  the  country  road  beside. 

While  the  loosed  draught-horse  strayed  : 
And,  clamouring  loud  of  "  purity  "  and  "  fall," 
And  "  Nonconformist  conscience  "  clerical. 

The  angry  partisans  would  strive  and  chide. 
And  call  each  other  names  till  even-fall. 

Also  he  told  that  in  the  sacred  night, 

Whose  influences  usually  lull. 
The  van  which  should  accommodate  the  twain 

Seemed  somehow  more  than  full ; 
Strange  sounds  came  forth  of  it,  which  read  aright. 
Announced,  he  thought,  the  impact,  all  too  plain, 

Of  the  shillelagh  on  the  human  skull. 
Meanwhile  "  the  blooming  van"  (his  words  were  Greek 

To  me,  I  own)  must  needs  remain 
There  where  it  stood,  a'ld  had  stood  many  a  week. 

Much  was  I  moved  by  that  old  man's  despair. 
And,  as  he  tugged  his  collars,  limp  though  large, 
With  a  dejected  air. 
Much  asked  I  him  about  his  wheeled  charge, 

And  whether  he  did  never  look 
For  some  more  thoroughly  harmonious  pair 
Than  those  who,  as  he  said. 
Had  "  blacked  each  other's  eyes,  and  took  their  'ook  " ; 
But  still  he  shook  his  head. 
And  "  'twouldn't  be  no  good,"  he  answered  slow, 
"  To  get  two  blessed  friendly  blokes  instead — 
Cos  why  ?  I  don't  think  now  the  'oss  would  go." 


REVIEWS. 


TOO  Mi;CH  OF  A  GOOD  THING.' 

ij^IR  JOHN  FALSTAFF  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  witty  man, 
)0  though  he  mostly  chose  to  exercise  his  wit  at  the  expense 
of  his  wisdom.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  was,  indeed, 
something  more  than  pottle-deep,  and  perhaps  he  never  showed 
it  more  exquisitely  than  in  the  famous  comment  on  his  country- 
men : — "  It  was  alway  yet  the  trick  of  the  English  nation,  if  tliev 
have  a  good  thing  to  make  it  too  common."  The  man  who  said 
that  was  assuredly  not  for  an  age  only.  It  is  the  most  absolute 
truth  that  ever  came  from  mortal  lips. 

Now,  cricket  is  a  good  thing.  We  never  knew  but  one  man 
who  denied  that,  and  he  perished  miserably  before  his  time.  It 
is  a  gi'eat  game,  and  it  is  something  more  than  a  game  ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Englishman's  heritage.  One  can  understand  that  indi- 
vidually it  may  be  possible  to  have  too  much  cricket.  There  are 
moments,  one  fancies,  towards  the  close  of  a  hot  dry  season 
(rare  moments  these,  by  our  faith!)  when  the  game  must  be 
almost  as  loathsome  to  our  professional  players  as  the  honeycomb 
to  the  fall  soul ;  a  good  cricketer  weary  and  stale  is  an  unprofit- 
able sight  for  gods  and  men.  Nor  are  we  at  all  sure  that  the 
impetus  given  to  the  game  (we  quote  from  Our  Cricketing  Reporter 
passim)  by  these  International  Contests  (as  they  are,  perhaps, 
more  pro])hetically  than  pertinently  called)  has  been  always  an 
impetus  in  the  right  direction.  It  has  too  often  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  the  gate,  whence  come  ill-humours,  jealousies,  contentions, 
practisings  (as  the  old  diplomatists  had  it),  and  other  things  not 

*  Crickit.  By  VV.  G.  Grace.  Bristol:  J.  W.  Arrowsinith.  Lomlou : 
Simpkin,  M.->rshall,  &  Co.  iSgr. 


convenient.  But,  considering  the  game  apart  from  these  local  and 
accidental  surroundings,  considering  it  as  a  wholesome  and  manly 
exercise,  as  something  even  of  a  moral  tonic  (for  it  undoubtedly 
braces  more  than  the  muscles),  cricket  is  one  of  those  good 
things  whicti  one  would  be  loth  to  say  can  be  made  too  common. 

But  books  about  cricket  are  another  matter,  and  we  must 
frankly  own  that  we  think  there  were  enough  of  them  before  this 
one  was  written.  We  cannot  remember  a  tithe  of  them,  but 
they  must  be  very  many.  Three  stand  out  among  the  crowd ; 
The  Cricket-Field,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pycroft,  the  idol  of  our 
youth,  if  not  the  most  blessed  memory  of  our  age ;  Felix  on  the 
Bat,  with  its  admirable  illustrations ;  and  the  volume  on  Cricket 
in  the  Badminton  Library.  The  last,  though  unequal,  and  on 
one  side  curiously  incomplete,  can  boast,  in  the  contributions  of 
Mr.  Allan  Steel,  perhaps  the  best  things  yet  written  on  any- 
game,  and  written  in  the  best  way.  His  chapter  on  bowling  is 
as  good  literature  as  it  is  good  cricket.  We  do  not  believe  that 
much  is  ever  to  be  learned  about  a  game  from  a  book  (we  mean, 
of  course,  on  its  practical  side) ;  of  bowling  especially  we  may 
say,  making  free  with  the  words  of  Master  Izaak  Walton,  "  Now, 
for  the  Art  of  catching  wickets — that  is  to  say.  How  to  make  a 
man  that  was  none  to  be  a  Bowler  by  a  book,  he  that  undertakes 
it  shall  undertake  a  harder  task,  &c."  But  if  the  thing  was  to 
be  done,  we  believe  Mr.  Steel  to  be  the  man  who  has  done  it. 
At  all  events,  in  these  three  books  lies  all  that  is  to  be  learned  of 
the  history  and  practice  of  cricket.  For  surely  now  the  game 
must  have  reached  the  final  stage  of  its  development.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  new  rules  can  be  devised  by  the  most  ingenious 
reformer.  The  rule  of  Leg-Before- Wicket  might  perhaps  be 
advantageously  simplified  ;  but  in  no  other  direction  should  any 
change  be  necessary.  The  County  Cricket  Council  has  been 
adjourned  sine  die,  thanks  to  Mr.  W'ebbe,  who  is  always  on  the 
side  of  good  cricket  and  good  sense.  The  idle  question  of  the 
County  Championship  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  occupy  the 
sporting  newspapers,  but  is  not  likely  to  much  vex  the  minds 
of  players.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  may  give  trouble ;  for,  now 
that  the  Marylebone  Club  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  extremely  problematical  pottage,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  that  enterprising  person  may  not  next  do.  But,  though 
he  and  his  stokers  and  pokers  may  drive  the  game  from  Lord's 
Ground,  he  is  not  likely  to  ell'ect  any  radical  change  in  its  con- 
stitution, even  with  Sir  Henry  James  and  the  Committee  to  back 
him  up.  Time  will,  of  course,  add  fresh  chapters  to  the  records 
of  the  game ;  new  suns  will  rise  and  shine  and  set,  great  deeds 
will  still  be  done,  and  men  who  have  exchanged  the  bat  for  the 
brassey  will,  like  the  Languid  Maid, 

Moiii  n  o'er  the  ililTerence  oi  now  and  then, 

till  the  day  when  the  last  over  is  called  and  the  last  stump 
drawn.    But  the  real  history  of  the  game  is  practically  closed. 
Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  seems,  indeed,  at  first  sight  to  have  made 
some  discoveries.    Commenting  in  his  History  of  Pickwick  on  the 
humours  of  the  great  match  between  All  Muggleton  and  Dingley 
Dell,  he  is  struck  by  the  curious  fact  that  "  there  were  two 
bowlers,  one  for  each  wicket,  which  we  may  suppose  was  the 
custom  at  the  time."    But  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the 
custom  has  not  really  altered.    On  cricket,  if  not  on  cricketers, 
evolution  has  done  its  work.    The  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
Dr.  Grace  has  really  nothing  to  add  to  his  predecessors,  himself 
included.    For  it  is  not  as  though  he  had  hitherto  refrained. 
Were  this  so,  and  were  the  literature  of  cricket  even  larger  than 
it  is,  he  might  fairly  cry  with  the  blessed  Glendoveer,  "  'Tis  mine 
to  speak  and  yours  to  hear."    He  would  have  a  right  to  speak  on 
a  game  with  which  his  name  has  become  inseparably  associated 
in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  a 
right  which  all  would  cordially  grant  him.    But  he  has  not  re- 
frained.   He  has  written  often  and  written  well — in  the  Bad- 
minton book,  for  example,  and  in  others.    He  has,  indeed,  never 
matched  Mr.  Steel ;  it  is  enough  for  one  man  to  be  supreme  in 
one  thing.    But  his  remarks  on  the  practice  of  the  game  have 
always  been  sensible,  and  sometimes  amusing,  and  his  advice,  of 
course,  invariably  to  the  point.    He  can  say  no  more,  because 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said.    If  we  turn  to  the  chapters  in 
the  present  volume  on  Bowling,  Batting,  and  Fielding,  we  find 
no  one  new  thing  in  them.    We  could  find  one  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  pupil ;  and  that,  with  such  a  teacher,  of  course 
we  do  not  find.    There  are  but  two  ways  of  playing  cricket 
— a  riglit  and  a  wrong  way.    When  they  have  once  been 
clearly  distinguished,  the  tale  is  told.    They  have  been  so  dis- 
tinguished, not  once,  nor  twice,  but  times  without  end  ;  and  few 
have  more  usefully  helped  to  make  the  distinction  clear  than  Dr. 
Grace,  long  before  he  and  his  friend  Mr.  Methven  Brownlee  laid 
their  valiant  heads  together  to  make  this  book.    It  is  the  same 
with  the  historical  chapter.    We  could  have  undertaken  to  read 
it  oft'  before   opening  the  volume.    They  are  all  here,  the  old 
familiar  figures;  the  pretty  fellow  Her,  and  the  love-sick  gentle- 
man who  wished  that  his  eyes  had  been  beaten  out  of  his  head 
with  a  cricket-ball,  and  the  careless  gentleman  who  wrote  cricket 
for  quoits ;  the  man  who  killed  a  swallow  with  a  ball,  and  the 
man  who  trained  his  sheep-dog  to  field  ;  Lumpy  Stevens  and 
Silver  Billy,  Lord  Winchilsea  and  Lord  Frederick  Beauclerk, 
Budd,  Osbaldeston,  ^^'ard,  Fuller  Pilch,  Alfred  Mynn,  Brown, 
who  bowled  a  ball  through  a  coat  and  killed  a  dog  on  the  other 
side  of  it,  and  Willes,  who  discovered  round-arm  bowling  from 
practising  with  his  sister  in  a  barn.    We  know  them  all,  and 
have  loved  them  well  these  thirty  years. 
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But  though  the  book,  as  a  history  and  exposition  of  the  game 
of  cricket,  is  superfluous,  its  personal  confidences  are  sure  to 
please  many  readers.    In  these  days  of  "  the  human  document," 
cricketers  should  be  more  interesting  than  cricket.    Dr.  Grace 
has  something  to  say  about  most  of  the  distinguished  players  he 
has  met  during  his  career,  and  very  much  to  say  about  himself. 
We  read  how  he  learned  to  play  cricket  and  how  long  and 
successfully  he  has  played  it.    "We  have  the  history  of  nearly  all 
his  great  triumphs,  nor  does  he  always  shrink  from  recording  his 
few  discomfitures.    The  month  of  August  in  the  year  1876  was 
his  apogee,  when  he  scored  1,278  runs  in  ten  innings,  including 
344  against  Kent  for  the  M.  C.  C,  at  Canterbury,  on  the  iith 
and   I2th,  177  on  the  14th  against  Nottinghamshire  for  his 
county  at  Cheltenham,  and  318  {not  out)  on  the  17th  and  i8th 
against  Yorkshire,  also  for  his  county  and  on  the  same  ground. 
Many  of  the  Doctor's  readers  will  doubtless  think  it  a  finer  feat 
to  have  scored  839  runs  within  a  week  than  to  have  written  a 
poem  (in  about  the  same  time)  of  which  10,000  copies  were  sold 
in  a  single  day.    But  perhaps  his  most  memorable  achievement 
was  done  in  1866,  when  he  was  only  in  his  nineteenth  year;  he 
scored  224  {not  out)  for  England  against  Surrey,  and  then  went 
down  next  morning  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  won  the  Hurdle- 
race  at  the  National  Olympian  Association  Meeting,  covering  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over  twenty  hurdles  in  i  min.  20  sec.    Quite  a 
case  of  "  fishin'  as  well  as  'untin' !  "    Like  all  really  great  men, 
Dr.  Grace  is  troubled  with  no  false  modesty.    "  My  perform- 
ances in  the  years  1867,  1874,  1875,  and  1877  might  be  classed 
with  first-class  professional  bowling."    Professional  bowling  can 
hardly  have  been  at  its  best  in  those  years ;  but  that  is  un- 
doubtedly the  proper  style  for  autobiography.     For  one  who 
has  seen  and  known  so  many  varieties  of  men,  Dr.  Grace  has 
but  a  scanty  fund  of  stories,  or  perhaps  he  thinks  them  be- 
neath the  dignity  and  seriousness  of  the  game.    Of  the  few  he 
tells  he  has  not  always  chosen  the  best  version.    When  Clarke's 
All  England  Eleven  was  playing  a  match  in  Cornwall,  a  man 
fielding  at  long-on  flushed  a  covey  of  partridges.    So  Dr.  Grace ; 
but   there   is   another  and  far  better  reading  of  this  story. 
Southerton,  one  of  the  best  slow  bowlers  of  his  day,  was  once 
engaged  to  play  for  a  village  team  in  some  curious  and  remote 
part  of  the  cricketing  world.    On  his  return  to  civilization  he  was 
questioned  on  his  experiences.    "  It  was  a  queer  wicket,"  he  said. 
"  I'd  bowled  a  couple  of  overs,  and  got  a  couple  of  wickets.  The 
first  ball  of  the  third  over  was  a  precious  short  one,  and  I'm  blest 
if  it  didn't  flush  a  covey  of  partridges."    With  this  contribution 
to  the  next  edition  of  his  book  we  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Grace. 
When  next  we  meet  him  (as  we  trust  to  do  before  long)  there 
will  be  a  bat,  we  hope,  in  his  hand  ;  'tis  an  implement  he  wields 
better  than  a  pen. 


NOVELS.' 

OF  the  four  novels  which  chance  has  thrown  together  for  criti- 
cism in  one  article,  it  is  only  the  first  on  the  list,  His  Cousin 
Adair,  that  has  much  power  to  interest  the  reader.  In  more 
exciting  company  this  might  be  condemned  as  tame,  and  more 
exclusively  feminine  than  a  book  should  be  ;  but,  whatever  its 
faults,  it  is  better  than  its  three  fellows.  To  begin  with,  Miss 
Gordon  Roy  shows  considerable  power  of  character-drawing 
— of  female  character-drawing,  that  is,  for  her  men  are  no  more 
substantial  creations  than  tliey  are  in  the  pages  of  most  of 
her  sex.  Then  she  is  clever  in  indicating  and  distinguishing 
between  various  kinds  of  shallowness  and  worldliness,  while 
managing  to  keep  her  portraits  free  from  exaggeration.  Her 
heroine,  the  "  Adair  "  of  the  title,  though  quite  a  possible,  and 
certainly  an  attractive,  woman,  is  too  much  the  conventional  foil 
to  her  sister  Agnes  and  her  cousin  Isabel.  Her  ways  are  always 
ways  of  pleasantness  to  read  about ;  but  they  are  likewise 
very  familiar  ways  to  the  modern  student  of  novels.  She 
is  the  fair,  large,  helpful  damsel,  at  once  despised  and 
leaned  on  by  her  kindred,  but  gaining  universal  admiration 
from  the  outside  world.  Her  probation  is  in  this  instance  longer 
than  usual,  and  her  trials  a  shade  more  severe  ;  but  in  the  end 
we  know  she  will  be  made  happy.  The  picture  of  her  worldly 
sister  Agnes,  who  marries  an  elderly  manufacturer  for  his  money, 
yet  stipulates  that  he  shall  likewise  marry  her  family,  and  espe- 
cially her  mother,  into  the  bargain,  is  very  true  to  life.  There  is, 
too,  a  touch  of  real  power  in  the  description  of  the  feelings  of  the 
actress  who  discovers,  in  the  midst  of  acting  her  favourite  death- 
scene,  that  she  has  seized  the  wrong  bottle,  and  given  herself  an 
overdose  of  the  strong  narcotic  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using 
privately.  The  audience,  of  course,  doubt  nothing  till  it  is  too 
late,  and  the  lethargy  comes  upon  her  too  swiftly  for  her  to  make 

them  understand.    Those  acquainted  with  the  Border  country  

which  Miss  Gordon  Roy  evidently  knows  and  loves — will  be  a 
little  puzzled  by  her  geography.  The  Earlstoun  family  (Adair's 
mother  and  uncle)  live  in  Rule  Water,  yet  Galashiels,  under  the 
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thin  disguise  of  Muirshiels,  is  their  station  on  the  main  line,  and 
within  a  drive,  though  rather  a  long  one,  from  their  respective 
homes.  Now  the  nearest  large  town  to  the  Rule  Water  between 
Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  is  Hawick,  and  it  hardly  seems  likely 
that  there  should  be  a  second  Rule  Water  so  very  near  the  first. 
If  the  name  is  fictitious,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  adopted 
something  else.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  book  is  so  long ;  for  the 
story  does  not  bear  it,  and  the  result  is  only  weariness  to  the 
reader ;  yet  the  author  has  certain  gifts  of  style  and  narrative 
which  may  enable  her  to  succeed  in  a  more  unpretending  form. 
When  will  novelists  learn  tlie  wisdom  of  leaving  their  readers 
asking  for  more,  instead  of  groaning  over  already  having  had  too 
much  ? 

To  Save  Himself  is  in  parts  so  eccentric  that  it  is  almost  like 
a  nightmare.    A  young  man  named  Hugh  St.  Ambert,  on  the  eve 
of  joining  his  regiment  in  India,  sees  a  girl,  Kate  Enderby  by 
name,  in  the  act  of  jumping  over  the  Thames  Embankment.  He 
rescues  her,  places  her  in  safety  with  an  old  servant,  finds  that 
she  is  a  clergyman's  daughter,  and  has  exhausted  all  her  money, 
and  likewise  that  she  is  very  pretty,  and  decides  to  adopt  her, 
and  to  pass  her  off"  as  his  sister  on  a  lady  in  the  Isle  of  AVight, 
who  consents  to  keep  her  and  educate  her  while  he  is  in  India. 
We  are  naturally  inclined  to  look  on  this  young  gentleman  as  a 
knight-errant  of  the  first  water,  and  to  pity  him  as  the  victim  of 
circumstances  when  it  is  hinted  that  his  honour  demands  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  to  a  young  lady  with  whom  he  has  been  flirting 
during  the  Indian  season.    It  may  be  thought  that  it  does  not 
take  very  long  to  say  "  Will  you  marry  me  ?  "  but  Captain  St. 
Ambert  had  only  got  as  far  as  "Do  you  think  you  could  ■ — ?  " 
when  a  telegram  is  put  into  his  hand  announcing  tliat  he  has 
succeeded  to  a  peerage,  and  without  stopping  to  finish  his  sen^ 
tence,  he  takes  his  departure  for  England.    The  author  cannot 
too  often  remind  his  readers  of  the  fact  that  Captain  St.  Ambert 
had  never  got  on  with  his  mother ;  that  he  had  never  cared  for 
her,  nor  she  for  him,  yet  after  starting  so  well  on  his  career  of 
knight-errantry,  he  allows  her  to  influence  his  whole  life.  She 
wishes  him  to  make  a  "  good  "  marriage,  so  he  never  completes 
his  half-uttered  proposal  in  India,  and  when,  astounded  by  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  Kate  Enderby,  he  suggests  that  she  shall 
drop  the  title  of  sister  and  become  his  wife,  he  surrounds  the 
proceeding  with  secrecy — "  he  simply  dare  not  face  "  his  mother. 
What  is  the  use  of  being  rich,  and  a  viscount,  and  thirty-three, 
and  your  own  master,  if  you  cannot   marry  whom   you  like, 
especially  if  your  wife  is  beautiful,  good,  and  a  lady?  Yet 
Captain  Bray  asks  us  to  believe  that,  from  abject  fear  of  an  un- 
loved and  powerless  mother.  Lord  Cardstone  (late  St.  Ambert) 
exposed  his  wife,  whom  he  adored,  to  the  ill-natured  comments 
of  his  neighbours,  and  kept  her  out  of  her  rightful  position.  But 
weak  as  all  this  is,  it  is  nothing  to  Captain  Bray's  conception  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England.    Cardstone  receives  a  letter  from 
his  wife  saying  that  she  had   determined   to   announce  her 
marriage  without  any  further  regard  to  his  feelings.    He  goes 
down  to  her  country  house,  and  while  walking  up  the  path  hears 
a  splash  and  a  scream,  and  sees  a  skirt  disappearing  round  the 
bushes.    He  rushes  to  the  river  to  pull  out  the  body  of  his  child, 
which  by  this  time  is  drowned,  and  calling  a  policeman  gives  his 
wife  in  charge  as  having  murdered  the  boy  to  revenge  herself  on 
her  husband  (vol.  ii.  p.  7).    Having  done  so,  he  walks  away  and 
troubles  himself  no  more  about  the  matter.  This,  and  a  handker- 
chief without  a  mark,  which  is  found  in  the  bushes,  is  all  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  yet  it  is  quite  enough  for  Kate 
St.  Ambert  to  be  committed  for   trial   and   narrowly  escape 
hanging.    Truly,  if  Captain  Bray  were  the  interpreter  of  the  law, 
we  should  all  of  us  go  about  with  our  lives  in  our  hands ! 

Very  little  more  can  be  said  in  praise  of  Miss  Galton's  novel  of 
La  Fenton,  which,  be  it  remarked,  does  not  refer  to  a  prima  donna, 
but  to  a  village  and  estate  in  Herefordshire,  which  is  always 
spoken  of  in  inverted  commas.  Half  the  scene  passes  in  England, 
and  the  other  half  at  Palermo,  which  gives  scope  for  a  great  deal 
of  word-painting.  Kissing  plays  a  large  part  in  the  story,  and 
not  only  material  kissing,  but  metaphorical  kissing  too.  In  vol.  i. 
p.  85  the  moonlight  kissed  Stella's  graceful  arms;  in  p.  95 
the  moonlight  rained  soft  kisses  on  the  perfumed  flowers ;  in 
p.  106  the  sun  kissed  the  earth  for  three  whole  months — a  very 
long  kiss,  indeed;  in  p.  175  Stella  compares  herself  to  the  little 
pink  shells  that  lie  high  up  on  the  shore,  and  never  know  what  it 
is  to  feel  the  soft  kisses  of  the  pearly  foam;  while  in  p.  195  it  is 
recorded  of  her  that  all  the  kisses  she  had  been  given  were  such 
as  the  moonbeams  press  on  the  sleeping  flowers.  It  must,  indeed, 
have  been  a  change  for  a  damsel  of  this  ethereally  poetic  turn  of 
mind  to  leave  Palermo  for  the  fogs  of  England,  and  the  society  of 
a  guardian  who  is  vaguely  suspected  of  having  murdered  his 
uncle  in  a  remote  village  in  Spain  for  the  sake  of  the  property. 
In  reality  the  old  man  has  only  been  conveyed,  unseen,  several 
hundreds  of  miles  under  the  influence  of  strong  narcotics,  and 
has  been  kept  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  a  secret  room  of  La 
Fenton.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  dark 
hints  thrown  out  by  the  wicked  guardian  as  to  the  mysterious 
fate  awaiting  Stella  in  the  event  of  her  declining  to  marry  her 
cousin  referred  to  her  absolute  murder,  or  merely  to  her  seclusion 
during  his  Majesty's  pleasure  in  some  other  remote  apartment. 
Any  how,  Miss  Galton  has  given  us  the  proper  setting  for  all 
these  horrors.  There  is  a  door  behind  the  arras,  and  long  bony 
fingers,  and  a  hag,  and  fearful  visions,  while  outside  there  is  the 
usual  love-lorn  village  girl,  ready  to  frustrate  the  plot  directly 
her  lover,  Robert  Darrel,  shows  signs  of  obeying  his  father's 
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toeliest  and  marrying  Stella.  Poor  Stella  must  have  been  badly 
off  indeed  for  excitement,  when  she  took  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  her  cousin  Robin,  who  is,  by  the  way,  entirely 
distinct  from  his  elder  brother  Robert.  Robin  was  a  delicate 
boy  of  eleven,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  gifted  with  a  most 
spasmodic  mind.  In  vol.  i.  p.  234  we  find  him  listening  with 
pleasure  to  a  story  of  Stella's  about  a  prince  and  a  maiden  who 
lived  "  where  the  pink  shells  glisten  from  the  sea's  kisses," 
and  inquiring  if  they  married  and  lived  happily  for  ever  after. 
In  vol.  ii.  p.  26  he  tells  his  sister,  in  answer  to  her  question  as 
to  why  girls  must  marry,  that  "  there  is  no  law  about  it,  but  she 
had  better  take  Sir  Frederic."  In  p.  62  he  is  listening  to 
another  dream  of  Stella's  about  a  knight,  and  asking  "  if  he  was 
dressed  in  white  like  Lohengrin,  and  had  a  swan,"  while 
in  p.  100  he  congratulates  his  sister  on  her  engagement,  and 
inquires  if  her  fiance  will  put  her  "  before  the  pheasants  and 
before  his  horses."  It  will  be  seen  that  Robin's  phases  recur  as 
regularly  as  those  of  Archibald  Malmaison.  Except  "  fine 
writing''  and  gusliing  descriptions  of  love  and  scenery,  of  which 
there  are  enough  and  to  spare,  the  book  contains  little.  The 
story  is  jerky  and  absurd,  the  style  confused,  and  the  characters 
conventional.    We  close  its  pages  without  a  pang. 

Two  thick,  closely-printed  volumes  form  the  dreary  length  of 
The  Richest  Merchant  in  Rotterdam.  Elaborate  plots  form  the 
sole  object  and  interest  of  the  tale,  and,  as  they  are  invented  by 
^an  old  merchant  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  marrying  a  girl 
who  is  fourteen  when  we  make  her  acquaintance,  and  of  removing 
her  boy-lover  out  of  the  way  by  means  of  a  false  accusation,  they 
fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Why  will  men 
and  women  without  any  literary  faculty  persist  in  writing- 
novels  ? 


JENNY  LIND.* 

THE  only  fault  to  be  found  with  this  entertaining  and  in 
many  ways  instructive  book  is  that  its  authors,  Messrs. 
Henry  Scott  Holland  and  W.  S.  Rockstro,  are  evidently  of 
opinion  that  their  heroine  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
mortal.  We  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  see  the  popular  idea 
of  Mme.  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt's  fine  qualities  the  least  degree 
•dimmed,  but  we  confess  we  should  have  preferred  that  her 
latest  biographers  had  dealt  with  her  as  being  just  a  trifle  less 
akin  to  the  angels.  This  extravagant  and  incessant  laudation  of 
even  the  most  trivial  incidents,  sayings,  and  doings  of  a  lady  who, 
.after  all,  never  posed  as  a  saint,  ends  by  exasperating  the  reader, 
and  we  are  sure  Mme.  Lind  herself  would  have  preferred  a  less 
transcendental  account  of  her  life,  both  as  artist  and  woman. 
Barring  this  serious  defect  these  two  bulky  volumes  are  very  read- 
able and  amusing,  and,  moreover,  contain  many  remarks  of  great 
value  to  musicians.  No  singer  ever  created  such  a  furore  as 
Jenny  Lind,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  enthusiasm  she  won  in  this 
country  spread  from  those  who  heard  and  saw  her  to  those  who 
never  had  the  remotest  chance  of  doing  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  From  1847  to  1856  the  whole  kingdom  went  literally 
mad  over  this  phenomenal  prima  donna.  In  the  remotest  cottages 
her  portrait  was  treasured,  articles  of  dress  and  even  of  furniture 
were  called  after  her.  Countless  children  were  christened  by  her 
name,  and  she  was  the  godmother  of  innumerable  waltzes,  polkas, 
and  quadrilles^ — ^and  all  this  happened  at  a  time  when  the  operatic 
stage  was  at  its  zenith,  and  Grisi,  Persiani,  Bosio,  Frezzolini, 
•Oastelan,  Cruvelli,  Alboni,  and  Sontag  were  appearing  every  night 
at  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  Opera  llouses.  Mile.  Lind  eclipsed 
them  all  in  popularity.  The  reason  for  all  this  excitement  is 
not  difficult  to  discover.  Jenny  Lind  had  a  voice  of  extraordinary 
compass,  especially  beautiful  in  the  upper  register,  which  was 
of  lark-like  sweetness.  The  middle  register  was  weak,  and 
although  the  voice  had  not  been  judiciously  trained  from  the 
beginning,  IMlle.  Lind  sang  with  genuine  inspiration.  She  was, 
moreover,  an  excellent  actress,  having  been  upon  the  stage  since 
she  was  ten  years  of  age.  Her  popularity,  however,  was  apart 
from  her  artistic  merits,  and  was  chiefly  due  to  her  strong  indi- 
viduality. She  was  known  to  be  a  staunch  Protestant,  a  fact 
much  in  her  favour  at  a  period  of  Popish  riots.  Soon  after  she 
drifted  into  the  society  of  the  highest  representatives  of  the  reli- 
gious world  of  that  now  rather  remote  epoch.  A  bishop  ofi'ered 
her  hospitality,  and  not  a  few  clergymen  mentioned  her  in  their 
sermons.  The  religious  papers  condescended  even  to  publish  her 
portrait.  Then,  again,  her  name  was  an  easy  one  for  the  people 
to  pronounce  and  remember — it  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  English 
— Jenny,  or  Jinny,  Lind.  She  was  naturally  benevolent,  and 
always  willing  to  lend  her  services  to  concerts  organized  for 
benevolent  purposes,  and  thereby  realized  for  our  hospitals  in  a 
few  years  very  large  sums  of  money. 

The  stage  in  those  days  was  not  held  in  the  esteem  it  commands 
now,  and  the  majority,  especially  in  the  middle  classes,  looked 
upon  theatres  as  so  many  temples  of  Satan.  The  reputation  of 
Mile.  Lind  was  such,  that  she  was  deemed  so  great  and 
favourable  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  people  went  to  hear 
her  at  the  opera  who  would  otherwise  never  have  darkened  its 
doors.  She  was  not  at  all  pretty,  merely  interesting,  but  her  face 
was  capable  of  great  expression,  and  when  singing  such  pathetic  airs 
as  "  Ah  non  credea  "  tears  would  be  seen  rolling  down  her  cheeks ; 
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and  she  was  always  able  to  convey  her  emotion  to  the  audience. 
Mendelssohn  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fervour  of  her  sing- 
ing of  sacred  music,  and  is  said  to  have  had  her  ahvays  before 
him  when  composing  the  Elijah.  He  certainly  introduced  into 
the  remarkable  phrase  "  Hear  ye,  Israel"  the  high  F expressly  to  suit 
her  voice.  On  May  10  , 1847,  Jenny  Lind  made  her  debut  in  Eng- 
land at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  as  Alice  in  Robert  le  Diable.  The 
house  was  packed,  and  among  the  audience  were  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  The  exquisite  tones  of  the  newprima  donna's 
high  notes  filled  everybody  with  delight,  but  her  chief  triumph  was 
achieved  in  the  simple  romance  "  Quand  j'ai  quitte  la  Normandie," 
in  which  she  introduced  a  marvellous  and  very  peculiar  shake,  sotto 
voce,  almost  ventriloquial  in  its  effect.  She  was  rapturously 
applauded,  and  recalled  again  and  again  before  the  curtain.  But 
the /wm-e  of  the  first  night  was  destined  to  be  speedily  eclipsed 
by  the  positive  delirium  which  attended  her  performance  of 
Amina  in  La  Somiambula,  a  part  exactly  suited  to  her,  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  better  or  more  pathetically  sung  and 
acted.  London  was  thrown  completely  off'  its  balance.  Scenes 
were  enacted  outside  and  inside  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  every 
time  she  sang  which  did  not  reflect  very  creditably  on  our  repu- 
tation for  good  manners.  The  wildest  rush  was  made  for  places ; 
and  in  the  struggle  ladies  fainted,  men  forgot  their  chivalry,  and, 
on  the  second  occasion  of  Jenny  Lind's  appearing  in  her  very 
popular  part  of  Maria  in  La  Fif/Iia  del  Regr/imcnto,  many  people 
were  pushed  into  the  stalls  with  their  money  still  in  their  hands, 
and  not  a  few  ladies  were  obliged  to  sit  throughout  the  evening 
on  the  "  arms  "  of  the  stalls,  not  to  mention  the  knees  of  their 
occupants. 

These  unheard  of  proceedings  naturally  served  to  increase  the 
"  Lind  fever,"  as  it  was  called,  and  when  countless  anecdotes 
of  her  afl'ability  and  generosity  flooded  the  papers,  her  popularity 
knew  no  bounds.  The  Queen  went  many  times  to  hear  her,  and 
at  Her  Majesty's  express  desire  Norma  was  selected  for  the  State 
visit  to  the  opera  of  June  15,  1847.  However,  even  the  most 
ardent  admirers  of  the  "Swedish  Nightingale"  refused  to  endorse 
the  verdict  of  the  Germans  as  to  the  merits  of  Mile.  Lind's 
Druidess.  Mme.  Grisi  was  still  in  her  prime,  and  her  magnificent 
performance  of  the  part  was  the  accepted  one,  and  Mile.  Lind, 
after  two  subsequent  appearances  in  this  character,  relinquished 
it  to  the  illustrious  Italian  lady,  who,  preserving  the  traditions  of 
Mme.  Pasta,  for  whom  Bellini  composed  this  opera,  in  due  time 
transmitted  them  to  Mile.  Tietjens. 

Some  good  critics  preferred  Mile.  Lind  in  Oratorio,  and  when 
in  the  course  of  time  she  left  the  stage  for  ever,  she  found  in  the 
cathedrals  and  concert-halls  ample  compensation  for  whatever 
glory  she  lost  by  abandoning  her  operatic  career.  On  May  10, 
1849,  she  took  leave  of  the  stage  in  the  character  she  had  selected 
for  her  debut,  Alice,  in  Meyerbeer's  Robert  le  Diable.  Having 
made  her  first  appearance  in  opera  at  Stockholm  at  a  very  early  age, 
she  had  by  the  time  she  had  reached  her  twenty-ninth  year 
appeared  in  30  operas  and  677  times. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains  much  that  is  interesting 
concerning  Jenny  Lind's  early  life.  Even  when  only  eight  years 
of  age  she  exhibited  strong  dramatic  and  musical  talent.  As 
she  herself  often  said,  "  As  a  child  I  sang  at  every  step  I  took 
and  every  jump  of  my  feet."  The  following  is  a  pretty  picture 
of  her  childhood : — 

Her  favourite  seat  with  her  cat  was  in  the  window  of  the  steward's 
room?,  which  look  out  on  the  lively  street  leading  up  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Jacob'.s,  and  there  she  sat  and  sang  to  it  ;  and  the  people  passing  in 
the  street  uped  to  hear  and  wonder,  and  amongst  others  the  maid  of  a 
Mile.  Lundberg,  a  dancer  at  the  R0y.1l  Opera  House  ;  and  the  maid  told 
her  mistress  that  she  had  never  heard  such  beautiful  singing  iis  this  little 
girl  sang  to  her  cat.  Mile.  Lundberg  thereupon  found  out  who  she  was,  and 
sent  to  ask  her  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  Stockholm  at  the  time,  to 
bring  her  to  sing  to  her.  And  when  she  heard  her  sing  she  said,  "  The 
child  is  a  genius  ;  you  must  have  ber  educated  for  the  stage."  But  Jenny's 
mother,  as  well  as  her  grandmother,  had  an  old-fashioned  prejudice 
against  the  stage  ;  and  she  would  not  hear  of  Ibis.  "Then  you  must,  at 
any  rate,  have  her  taught  singing,"  said  Mile.  Lundberg  ;  and  the  mother 
was  persuaded,  in  this  way,  to  accept  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Herr 
Croelius,  Court  Secretary  and  Singing  Master  at  the  Royal  Theatre.  Off 
with  the  letter  they  started  ;  but  as  they  went  up  the  broad  steps  of  the 
Opera  House  the  mother  was  again  troubled  by  her  doubts  and  repugnance. 
She,  no  doubt,  had  all  the  inherited  dishke  of  the  burgher  families  to  the 
dramatic  life.  But  little  Jenny  eagerly  urged  her  to  go  on;  and  they 
entered  the  room  where  Croelius  sat.  And  the  child  sang  him  something 
out  of  an  opera  composed  by  Winter.  Croelius  was  moved  to  tears,  and 
said  that  he  must  take  her  in  to  Count  Puke,  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Theatre,  and  tell  him  what  a  treasure  he  had  found.  And  they  went  at 
once ;  and  Count  Puke's  first  question  was,  "  How  old  is  she  ?  "  and 
Croelius  answered,  "  Nine  years  old."  "  Nine  !  "  exclaimed  the  Count,  "  but 
this  is  not  a  creche.  It  is  the  King's  Theatre  !  "  And  he  would  not  look 
at  her,  she  being,  moreover,  at  that  time  what  she  herself  calls  "  a  small, 
ugly,  broad-nosed,  shy,  gauche,  under-grown  girl  !  "  "  Well."  said  Croelius, 
"  if  the  Count  will  not  hear  her,  then  I  will  teach  her  gratuitously  myself, 
and  she  will  one  day  astonish  you  !  "  Then  Count  Puke  consented  to  hear 
her  sing  ;  and  when  she  sang  he  too  was  moved  to  tears,  .and  from  that 
moment  she  was  accepted,  and  was  taken  and  taught  to  sing,  and  educated 
and  brought  up  at  the  Government  expense. 

Her  tour  of  America  under  the  management  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Barnum 
is  not  described  at  any  length  in  these  volumes.  It  was  im- 
mensely prosperous,  and  Mme.  Lind-Goldschmidt  was  never 
tired  of  relating  her  numerous  adventures  in  America  as  it  was 
in  the  days  of  Mark  Tapley.  Messrs.  Holland  and  Rockstro 
have  not  much  to  tell  us  eitiher  of  her  later  years,  of  her  long 
and  happy  union  with  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  of  her  last  appear- 
ances in  London,  or  of  her  quiet  and  interesting  career  as  a  well- 
known  London  hostess,  and  as  a  recluse  in  the  Malvern  Hills, 
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where  she  spent  the  last  months  of  her  life  with  her  husband, 
children,  and  grandchildren. 

The  appendix  to  the  second  volume  contains  facsimiles  of  the 
mdenze  and  other  changes  she  introduced  into  her  most  famous 
operatic  arias.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  although  she  some- 
times altered  the  key  to  suit  her  voice,  she  took  very  few  liberties 
with  the  text.  Rossini  need  never  to  have  asked  Jenny  Lind,  as 
he  did  Patti,  "  Who  was  the  composer  of  *  Una  Voce  poco  fa '  ?  " 
for  the  changes  she  made  in  this  famous  aria  are  exceedingly  few, 
and  in  the  best  taste. 


DE  QUINCEY  MEMORIALS.* 

DR.  JAPP'S  promised  De  Quincey  Memorials  have  appeared 
in  two  volumes,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  The  Posthumous 
Works  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  in  two  volumes  at  least.  We  are 
afraid  that  for  the  present  the  new  matter  will  to  some  extent 
further  complicate  the  study  of  De  Quincey,  in  the  same  way  as, 
if  not  in  a  worse  than,  that  in  which  the  study  of  his  friend,  or 
enemy,  Carlyle  has  been  complicated.  The  course  through  which 
a  commencing  De  Quinceyan  must  now  go  consists  at  the  very 
least  of  (i)  the  fourteen  volumes  of  Professor  Masson's  edition ;  (2) 
the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  older  edition,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Masson  has 
taken  on  himself  to  re-edit  De  Quincey's  redaction  here  and  there ; 
(3)  the  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Hogg's  Uncollected  Writings  of  De 
Quincey ;  (4)  the  two  (at  least)  forthcoming  volumes  of  Dr.  Japp's 
Posthumous  Works  of  De  Quincey  ;  (5)  Dr.  Japp's  former  Memoir ; 
(6)  Dr.  Japp's  present  Memorials.  This  total  of  thirty-seven 
volumes,  containing  much  duplication  and  repetition,  must  be 
mastered  in  order  to  have  a  complete  presentation  of  the  mere 
works,  including  letters,  while  the  life  must  be  pieced  together 
from  these  and  other  sources.  We  admit  in  the  fullest  manner 
that  no  single  person  is  to  be  blamed  for  this ;  but  it  is  certainly 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  a  misfortune  which  is  constantly  repeating 
itself  nowadays.  The  case  of  Carlyle  to  which  we  have  just  re- 
ferred is  flagrant  and  notorious  ;  that  of  Longfellow,  though  less 
in  magnitude,  was  even  greater  in  gratuitous  naughtiness  ;  and 
we  are  not  quite  certain  that  the  recent  publication  of  Scott's 
Diary,  interesting  as  it  was,  was  not  also  something  of  a  case  in 
point.  At  any  rate,  and  not  to  divagate  too  much,  we  may  say 
that  the  prospect  of  a  complete  "  Life  and  Writings  of  De  Quincey  " 
in  one  digested  and  final  shape  is  as  distant  as  ever. 

The  present  addition,  however,  is  in  itself  interesting  and 
welcome.  Whether  it  will  be  made  more  interesting  or  more 
welcome  to  the  general  reader  by  the  undercurrent  of  polemic 
with  "a recent  writer"  (sometimes  named  and  sometimes  thus 
alluded  to)  which,  though  the  book  was,  we  are  told,  "  actually 
finished  some  time  before  his  article  appeared,"  actually  pervades 
both  volumes,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  need  give  no  opinion. 
The  recent  writer  would  probably,  if  he  said  anything  about  the 
matter,  say,  "  This  is  what  comes  of  admiring  a  man  critically 
instead  of  swallowing  him  or  refusing  him  whole."  All  that 
we  think  it  necessary  to  say  of  a  controversy  which  can  have 
very  little  interest  for  the  public,  and  which  is  here  persevered 
in  on  one  side  long  after  the  other  has  publicly  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention of  oflence  and  explained  his  meaning,  is  that  some  by  no 
means  uninteresting  specimens  are  here  given  of  those  letters 
from  Lord  Sligo  which  De  Quincey  found  useful  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Jews,  and  that  in  many  of  the  other  letters  corro- 
borations of  details  in  the  Confessions  and  the  Autobiography  are 
to  be  found.  These  letters,  when  the  life  of  De  Quincey  comes  to 
be  really  written  (and,  with  apologies  to  Dr.  Japp,  we  must 
say  that  this  has  not  been  done  yet),  will  form  a  most  valuable 
check  to  the  Autobiography  and  the  Confessions  ;  and  indeed,  with 
the  other  documents  given  here  and  in  the  Memoirs,  will  enable  a 
much  raore  solid  and  coherent  story  of  at  least  parts  of  that  life 
to  be  given  than  is  at  present  in  existence.  The  story  will  be 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest,  and,  if  lacking  the/«te  morgana 
colours  and  texture  of  De  Quincey's  own  structure,  will  difler 
very  much  less  from  it  than  has  been  very  generally  and  very 
excusably  thought  in  the  absence  of  the  evidence  now  produced. 
It  should  also  be  added  that  almost  all  the  new  evidence  (the 
chief  exception  will  be  noted  presently)  is  distinctly  to  De 
Quincey's  credit.  That  some  of  it  even  increases  our  idea  of 
his  hopeless  incapacity  of  dealing  with  money  matters  is  of 
very  small  importance,  for  the  fact  was  known  before.  If 
he  drove  Wilson  nearly  to  distraction  by  drawing  bills  upon 
him,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  "had  earlier  come  to 
Wilson's  assistance  most  generously  out  of  his  own  very  small 
means— how  small  they  were  this  book  first  clearly  demonstrates. 
He  applied  in  vain  to  Coleridge  for  some  repayment  of  his  own 
lavish  bounty  to  that  great  but  painfully  slippery  person,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that,  both  in  Coleridge's  reply  and  in  earlier 
letters  of  his,  there  is  not  a  little  of  that  unctuosity  and  cant 
which  so  surprisingly  and  unpleasantly  veined  and  blotted  the 
magnificent  Estesian  genius.  In  the  Wordsworthian  correspond- 
ence (where  Dorothy,  as  usual,  plays  the  part  of  good  angel),  the 
same  untiring  willingness  of  De  Quincey  to  spend,  and  be  spent, 
for  his  friends  appears,  and  appears,  we  are  again  sorry  to  add,  to 
have  met  with  a  return,  dissimilar  in  detail,  but  not  wholly 
unlike  in  general  result.  The  numerous  letters  from  brothers  and 
sisters  (it  is  observable  that,  after  very  early  years,  there  are 
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comparatively  few  letters  of  De  Quincey's  own)  are  seldom  other- 
wise than  readable  in  themselves  and  interesting  as  revealing  the 
peculiarities  of  the  family,  which  were  strong  and,  on  the  whole, 
pretty  uniform.  De  Quincey's  statement  of  his  own  pecuniary 
affairs,  when  things  took  their  worst  turn  after  his  marriage, 
is  given  in  full  here,  appears  to  be,  in  general  points,  indis- 
putable, and  excites  simple  astonishment  at  the  small  sum  on 
which  he  had  lived  so  long,  acquired  such  a  library,  and  in  at 
least  one,  if  not  in  several,  instances  behaved  with  such  royal 
generosity.  The  three  hundred  pounds  given  to  Coleridge  was 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  his  entire  fortune  at  the  time ;  he  spent 
half  the  rest  on  books,  and  it  is  only  wonderful  that  the  remainder 
should  have  lasted  him  as  long  as  it  did. 

At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  and  most  unexpected  revelation 
of  the  book  does  not  concern  De  Quincey  directly,  and  as  it 
concerns  him  indirectly  is  not  wholly  to  his  credit.   As  students  of 
him  know,  the  account  he  gives  of  his  mother  is  anything  but 
favourable,  and  his  biographers  and  critics  have  been  more  dis- 
posed to  follow  him  here  than  almost  anywhere.    The  abundant 
letters  given  from  "  E.  Quincey "  (as  she  most  often  signs  her- 
self, though  she  is  credited  with  that  assumption  or  resump- 
tion of  the  "  De  "  over  which  a  very  unnecessary  fuss  has  been, 
made)  not  only  fail  to  bear  this  out,  but  go  very  far  indeed  to 
establish  a  viewpoint  as  opposite  as  possible.    It  is  true  that 
there  are  here,  we  think,  no  letters  bearing  on  the  point  which 
so  puzzled  De  Quincey,  that  his  portion  should  have  not  in  the 
least  increased  during  a  fourteen  years'  minority ;  nor  are  there 
many  which  throw  a  real  light  on  the  strange  conduct  of  his 
mother  and  guardians  to  him  between  the  flight  from  Manchester 
and  the  matriculation  at  Oxford.    There  are  some,  however,  and 
those  are  many,  dating  just  before  the  flight  and  just  after  the 
settlement.    We  really  do  not  see  how  any  one  reading  these 
can  possibly  blame  Mrs.  De  Quincey  any  longer,  either  on  the 
score  of  want  of  affection  or  on  that  of  want  of  care,  in  regard  to 
the  transactions  with  which  they  deal,  though  some  with  which 
they  do  not  deal  still  remain  mysterious.    That  De  Quincey  was 
intractable  and  full  of  megrims  was  always  clear — he  had  in 
some  way  brought  his  Manchester  tribulation  upon  himself  by 
refusing  to  go  to  Eton,  because  Lord  Westport  and  Dominick 
Browne  had  told  him  ingenious  schoolboy  shaves  about  horrid 
tortures  inflicted  under  Henry's  holy  shade  upon  newcomers.  But 
it  had  always  been  thought,  on  his  own  authority,  that  his  mother 
had  lacked  tenderness  and  forethought.    She  may  have  done  so ; 
but  there  are  very  few  signs  of  it  m  these  letters.    Indeed,  the 
further  one  goes  the  more  sorry  one  is  for  the  poor  woman,  de- 
spite her  evangelical  follies,  and  in  later  years  her  headlong  and 
very  uncharitable  judgments  of  the  state  of  the  nation.  Her 
family — at  least  the   male   part   of  it — was  emphatically  a 
"  handful."    How  Thomas  conducted  his  worldly  and  monetary 
afl'airs  we  know ;  he  has  told  us  (in  a  way  fully  developed  and 
corroborated  here)  of  the  adventures  of  the  scapegrace  "  Pink," 
or  Richard,  the  second  brother.     Henry,  the  youngest,  exhi- 
bited the  family  tendency  to  rely  upon  Providence  by  marrying 
a  ship-captain's  daughter  of  Minehead,  who  disdained  to  wear 
muslin  gowns  and  had  not  a  penny,  furnishing  a  house  under 
the  impression  that  his  uncle  would  pay  for  it,  and  generally  de- 
clining to  take  any  further  steps  than  these  imperfect  ones  in 
the  direction  of  gaining  a  livelihood.    She  seems  to  have  made 
all  of  them  constant,  or  frequent,  allowances  out  of  her  own  by 
no  means  very  large  income.    Her  expressions  here  as  to  Thomas's 
marriage — towards  which  certainly  a  cruel  mother  might  have 
shewed  the  same  disapproval  as  did  that  stickler  for  etiquette  and 
aristocratic  refusal  to  derogate,  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,  poet, 
moralist,  and  distributor  of  stamps — are  very  kind,  and,  from  first 
to  last,  her  language  is  warmly  affectionate.    He  is  "  my  dear,  very 
dear  Thomas  " ;  she  is  "  most  truly,  in  every  sense,  as  well  as  most 
tenderly,  his  affectionate  mother,"  and  so  forth.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
true  that  relations  who  get  on  together  very  ill  when  they  are 
together,  often  write  affectionately  enough.    But  only  the  sup- 
position of  a  practically  impossible  whimsicality,  or  a  hypocrisy 
still  more  impossible,  can,  after  the  perusal  of  these  letters,, 
support  the  belief  tbfit  Mrs.  De  Quincey  was  novercal  rather  than 
maternal  in  her  treatment  of  her  son  as  far  as  intention  went. 
His  guardians,  on  the  other  hand,  still  seem  to  have  been  really 
blamable. 

Of  the  minor  details  of  the  book,  which  are  fairly  abundant, 
but  which  are  sadly  in  need  of  an  index,  or,  at  the  very  least,  of 
much  more  detailed  contents  to  render  them  discoverable,  the 
identification  of  the  "  G  "  of  the  Confessions  with  the  late  Dr. 
Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Mrs.  De  Quincey's  notices  of 
the  youthful  Macaulay  in  his  visits  to  Hannah  More,  are,  perhaps,, 
the  most  interesting.  T.  B.  M.  is  "  a  curious  little  boy,  who  has 
just  arrived  with  a  note  in  his  hand  from  Hannah  More,  begging 
us  to  receive  him  for  a  couple  of  days,  Barley  Wood  overflowing 
with  company."  He  is  (strange  to  relate)  "  sufficiently  pleased 
by  himself  among  the  books."  He  is  "  a  clever  boy,  who  says 
such  extraordinary  things,  that  he  will  be  ruined  by  praise  " ;  but 
surely  Macaulay's  opinion  of  Macaulay  was  too  high  for  there  to 
be  any  danger  of  praise  uplifting  him  ?  He  has  "  half  read  over 
The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  in  a  single  evening,  and  is  "  a  baby 
genius." 

For  these  and  many  other  things  we  thank  Dr.  Japp,  who  has 
compiled  the  book,  and  Mrs.  Baird  Smith  and  Miss  De  Quincey, 
who  have  furnished  the  materials.  That  they  are  materials 
rather  than  a  structure  is  unfortunate  ;  but  perhaps  un- 
avoidable. 
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A  GRAMMAR  OF  CAIRENE  ARABIC* 

THE  appearance  of  this  little  volume  deserves  some  remark, 
for  there  is  much  in  it  that  will  be  useful  to  those  who, 
living  in  Egypt,  are  struggling  to  learn  the  modern  Arabic  dialect 
in  those  parts.  Dr.  Vollers,  as  his  preface  sets  forth,  has  taken 
the  Arabic  of  Cairo,  and  has  set  himself  to  write  a  grammar  for 
the  special  use  of  learners  who  neither  know  nor  want  to  know 
anything  of  classical  Arabic.  They  are  to  find  here  nothing  but 
the  living  modern  Arabic,  as  it  is  spoken  and  written  by  the 
Egyptians,  but  fully  explained  and  reduced  to  grammatical  rule, 
as  might  have  been  done  for  any  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
work  is  based  on  the  excellent  Contes  Arabes  modernes  en  cai-ac- 
thres  latins,  by  the  late  Dr.  Spitta.  In  his  exercises  Dr.  Vollers 
uses  a  transcription  into  Latin  letters,  but  gives  the  Arabic  cha- 
racter throughout  his  Olossai;  in  order  that  the  learner  may 
clearly  recognize  in  each  word  the  triliteral  root  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  Semitic  grammar.  The  exercises  are  well  chosen  (we 
note  with  pleasure  that  the  information  is  up  to  date,  for  instance, 
Darimsche  is  explained  as  the  "  religios-politische  Partei  im 
Stldan  " ;  now  the  Dervishes  of  our  Arabian-Nif/hts'  days  were 
otherwise),  and  in  his  examples  Dr.  Toilers  has  evidently  taken 
the  trouble  to  set  down  phrases  that  he  has  heard  and  used  in 
daily  talk,  and  not  such  as,  a  la  Ollendorff,  are  of  no  practical  u.se. 
Of  course,  no  manual  of  modern  Arabic  is  of  any  real  use  with- 
out a  native  teacher,  but  with  a  fairly  intelligent  native,  and  sup- 
ported on  either  hand  by  Dr.  VoUers's  little  book  and  the  excellent 
Contes  Arabes  before  mentioned,  any  one  may  now  attack  Cairene 
Arabic  with  a  good  chance  of  learning  something  useful.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  work  should  have  been  written  in  German, 
for  the  German  transliteration  of  Arabic  is  singularly  compli- 
cated ;  also,  as  Dr.  Spitta's  Contes  were  given  in  French,  the 
learner  has  to  know  both  French  and  German  to  use  the  two 
works.  And  each  may  be  said  to  require  the  otlier  to  be  of 
much  practical  use.  What  really  is  now  wanted  is  a  complete 
vocabulary  to  the  Contes  Arabes,  both  in  the  transliteration  and 
in  the  Arabic  character.  Were  this  prepared  by  some  competent 
hand  (and  surely  Dr.  Vollers  might  undertake  the  task,  giving  the 
signification  in  French,  German,  and  English),  the  work  would  not 
fail  to  attain  a  large  circulation  among  Europeans  of  the  three 
nations  who  are  just  at  present  so  interested  in  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  various  Arab-speaking  peoples  of  Africa.  A  glossary  to  Dr. 
Spitta's  Contes  would,  in  fact,  have  advantageously  replaced  the 
rather  perfunctory  Glossar  with  which  the  author  terminates  his 
work  ;  while  the  space  thus  saved  might  have  been  employed 
either  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  very  useful  exercises 
which  the  author  provides,  or  possibly,  with  more  advantage  to 
the  beginner,  Dr.  Vollers  might  have  given  the  learner  some 
annotations  (with  the  requisite  references  to  his  own  grammar) 
on  the  text  of  the  first  few  pages  of  the  Contes  Arabes  modernes. 


AQUARIA.f 

THIS  is  a  volume  made  up  of  two  distinct  parts.  The  second 
of  these  is  Mr.  Bennett's  book  on  the  Marine  Aquarium, 
which  we  noticed  at  the  time  of  its  original  appearance.  The  first 
is  apparently  new,  and  is  a  reprint  of  certain  articles  on  the  Fresh 
Water  Aquarium  which  have  been  published  in  The  Bazaar. 
Put  together,  these  publications  form  a  useful  general  com- 
pendium to  the  various  species  of  aquaria,  and  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  commended  as  practically  fulfilling  their  purpose.  Of 
the  two,  Mr.  Bennett's  is  the  better  written  and  arranged ; 
the  absence  of  any  sort  of  historical  summary  of  his  subject  is 
a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Bateman's  section. 

Neither  writer  seems  to  take  into  consideration  the  progress 
■which  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Aquarium.  Mr. 
Bennett  gives  an  accurate  account  of  the  experiments  of  Robert 
Warrington  with  the  first  fresh-water  vivarium,  and  of  Philip 
Gosse's  invention  of  the  marine  aquarium.  But  these  are  events 
of  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  a  book  which  professes  to  be  the 
final  compendium  of  information  about  aquaria  we  expect  to  find 
the  latest  developments  described.  We  search  in  vain  through 
these  four  hundred  pages  for  the  names  of  Professor  Ray 
Lankester  and  of  those  who,  with  him,  have  turned  the  aquarium 
to  biological  uses.  Equally  surprising  is  the  omission  of 
all  reference  to  the  labours  in  this  direction  of  Continental 
zoologists.  We  look  for  some  mention  of  Dr.  Dolvin  and  his 
zoological  station  at  Naples.  We  expect  an  account  of  that 
marvellous  laboratory  at  Roscoff",  which  M.  de  Lacaze-Duthiers 
founded,  with  the  aid  of  the  French  Government,  in  1873. 
Finally,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  splendid  aquarium  at 
Havre  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned. 

What  French  zoologists  have  done  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  aquaria  in  the  last  few  years  is  so  interesting  that  no  text- 
book on  the  subject  ought  to  neglect  to  record  it.  There  are  now 
three  great  zoological  laboratories  in  France — that  at  Roscoff, 
which  has  been  mentioned  ;  one  at  Concarneau,  on  the  southern 
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coast  of  Brittany  ;  and  the  third  at  Villefranche-sur-Mer,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  aquarium  at  Roscoff'  was  originally  a  very 
modest  affair,  but  it  was  incessantly  enlarged,  and  supplied  with 
auxiliary  buildings,  until  in  1880  it  formed  a  station  at  which 
seventeen  biological  observers  could  be  lodged  at  the  same  time. 
Since  then,  we  believe,  the  accommodation  at  Roscoff'  has  been 
so  greatly  improved  that  upwards  of  forty  naturalists  can  be  put 
up  there  at  one  time,  and  the  station  is  now  treated  as  an  official 
annexe  of  the  laboratories  of  the  Faculto  des  Sciences  of  Paris. 
It  possesses  a  vessel  which  is  specially  fitted  up  for  dredging  ex- 
cursions, and  the  treasures  which  this  ship  brings  to  land  are 
stored  in  a  perfect  system  of  aquaria,  small  and  great.  The  name 
of  Professor  de  Lecaze-Duthiers  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Marine  Aquarium. 

We  note,  moreover,  in  the  work  before  us  no  acknowledgment 
of,  and  apparently  no  acquaintance  with,  the  novel  methods  of  the 
aeration  of  salt  water  which  bear  the  name  of  M.  Salatier  of 
Montpellier,  but  which,  we  believe,  are  due  above  all  to  the 
patient  ingenuity  of  M.  Kunckel  d'HercuIais,  who  first  employed 
them  to  aerate  the  aquaria  of  his  laboratory  in  the  Museum  of 
Paris.  This  system  is  to  be  seen  working  in  the  admirable 
aquarium  which  Havre  owes  to  the  late  Paul  Bert,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  enlightened  of  French  aquarian  students. 
When  we  look  at  the  monographs  published  on  the  subject  by  the 
Frenchmen  we  have  named,  by  the  German,  and  even  by  the 
Italian  zoologists,  we  are  a  little  ashamed  that  The  Book  of 
Aquaria,  excellent  as  it  is  in  its  modest  way,  should  be  able  to 
claim  a  prominent  place  as  the  English  book  of  reference  on  the 
subject.  But  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  public  attitude 
towards  aquaria.  Messrs.  Bateman  and  Bennett  are  still  dealing 
with  the  drawing-room  toy  which  P.  H.  Gosse  invented  forty 
years  ago.  How  popular  that  toy  was  the  pictures  of  Leech 
remain  to  assure  us.  But  the  general  public  has  given  up  the 
collection  of  living  marine  fauna.  The  globes  and  glasses  had  a 
way  of  bursting ;  a  hot  day  would  spread  sudden  and  fatal  pesti- 
lence through  the  whole  vitreous  province  of  waving  sea  anemones 
and  melancholy  fishes ;  there  were  a  hundred  inconveniences 
which  made  the  marine  aquarium  go  out  of  fashion.  It  took  two 
fresh  forms.  It  became,  as  at  Westminster  and  elsewhere,  a. 
centre  for  all  sorts  of  entertainments,  for  parachute  monkeys  and 
floating  queens  of  beauty  ;  or,  as  at  Roscoff"  and  Naples,  it  became 
the  nucleus  for  biological  study  of  a  singularly  fruitful  and  in- 
teresting kind.  Meanwhile  people  go  on  producing  old-fashioned 
little  books  informing  ladies  and  the  young  how  to  fit  up  "  slope- 
back  tanks "  and  "  propagating  glasses,"  how  to  collect  sea 
anemones  with  hair-pins,  and  raise  urchins  so  as  not  to  break 
their  spines.  We  wish  that  some  English  biologist  of  position  would 
write  a  genuine  handbook  of  the  Marine  Aquarium  as  it  at  present 
exists,  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  in  the  various  zoological 
laboratories  of  Europe  and  America. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

MR.  PESKETT  has  begun  a  useful  work  in  editing  the  first 
book  of  Caesar  de  bello  Civili,  and  has  begun  it  well.  On  a 
first  view  the  commentary  appears  rather  long  for  what  is  in  the 
main  a  school-book  ;  but,  even  apart  from  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  text,  the  book  contains  many  and  varied  topics  to  engage 
the  commentator's  interest,  to  all  of  which  Mr.  Peskett  pays  due 
attention.  He  is  particularly  good  on  topographical  points,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  the  Spanish  campaign  and  the  equally  im- 
portant manoeuvres  at  Brundisium.  He  is  careful  and  sound, 
too,  in  historical  matters,  and,  though  we  fancy  that  he  displays 
here  and  there  a  slight  anti-Cfesarean  bias,  this  is  not  attended 
by  any  misplaced  admiration  of  Pompey's  political  character. 
Dr.  Reid  has  contributed  to  the  commentary  some  excellent 
notes  mainly  on  points  of  scholarship ;  among  these  we  find  at 
p.  93  one  on  actuaria  navigia.  Mr.  Reid  derives  the  adjective 
from  actus  (rerum),  not,  as  is  usual,  from  remis  agere ;  the  phrase, 
therefore,  means  "  vessels  devoted  to  business,"  not  to  fighting. 

*  Gai  JuU  Caesaris  Ccmmentarioruin  de  be/lo  Civilis  lifier  primus.  With 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps  liyA.  G.  Peskett,  M. A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge.    Cambridge  :  University  Press. 

Livy.  Book  V.  Edited  for  tlie  Syndics  of  the  University  Press,  by  L. 
Whibley,  M.A ,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  Cambridge: 
University  Press. 

Selections  from  Cicero.  Two  Parts.  Edited  by  BI.  J.  F.  Brackenbury, 
M.A. 

Greek  Sentence  Construction.  By  A.  Sidgwick.  London  :  Percival  & 
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Against  this  Mr.  Peskett  writes  (p.  122),  "  naves  lonr/ce,  -warships 
built  for  speed,  sometimes  called  acfuari(P,  cf.  34,  §  2."  Now, 
whether  the  regular  warships  were  or  were  not  ever  called 
nctuai-ice,  the  passage  referred  to  does  not  seem  to  us  to  bear  out 
Mr.  Peskett's  comment.    The  text  is  "  Cognoscit  (Csesar)  .  .  . 
profectum  item  Domitium  ad  occupandam  Massiliam  navibus 
actuariis  septem  quas  Igilii  et  in  Cosano  a  privatis  coactas  servis 
libertis  colonis  suis  compleverat."    The  words  a  privatis  coactas 
show  that  these  were  not  warships ;  Domitius  clearly  had  no 
idea  of  efl'ecting  a  forcible  occupation  of  Massilia,  all  he  wanted 
was  to  get  there  quickly  and  secure  the  inhabitants  to  the  Pom- 
.peian  side.    If  further  evidence  is  needed,  it  may  be  found  in 
ch.  56,  where  we  are  told  that  when  the  Massilians  got  together  a 
fleet,  "  certas  sibi  deposcit  naves  Domitius,  atque  has  colonis 
pastoribusque  quos  secum  adduxerat  complet."    Clearly,  there- 
fore, the  actuarice  before  mentioned  were  not  fighting-ships,  or 
Domitius  would  not  have  taken  out  their  crews  to  man  other 
vessels.    For  the  rest,  Mr.  Peskett's  notes  are  excellent,  and  the 
only  fault  that  we  have  to  find  is  that  the  commentary  is  here 
and  there  encumbered  with  information  of  the  most  elementary 
character,  such  as  is  only  needed  by  boys  in  preparatory  schools. 
Readers  who  are  fit  to  use  Mr.  Peskett's   commentary  need 
not  be  told  that  "  Massilia  "  is  Marseilles ;  that  "  imperare  aliquid 
alicui"  means  '"to  order  a  person  to  furnish  something";  that 
habeant  in  li.  i.  is  subjunctive  because  the  clause  is  part  of  the 
message  sent,  and  so  forth.    Such  notes  are  ludicrously  out  of 
place  in  a  commentary  which  in  all  other  respects  is  admirably 
.suited  to  the  higher  forms  of  a  public  school,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  good  critical  appendix.    We  hope  that  Mr.  Peskett  will 
in  due  time  give  us  the  rest  of  the  Bellum  Civile, 

Mr.  Whibley's  edition  of  Livy  V.  is  on  much  the  same  scale  as 
Mr.  Peskett's  work,  save  that  it  contains,  as  the  book  requires, 
less  historical  annotation,  and  more  help  towards  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text.  Mr.  "VVhibley  knows  his  author  well,  and  has 
judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  best  authorities.  On  matters 
■concerning  Roman  religion,  ritual,  and  custom,  such  as  the 
worship  of  Vesta,  the  taking  of  auspices,  and  the  like,  we  find  all 
necessary  information,  and  the  notes  are  particularly  sound  and 
helpful  on  points  of  Roman  topography.  No  difliculty  is  shirked  ; 
the  notes,  though  frequent,  are  short ;"  and  the  edition  is  a  tho- 
roughly good  school-book  for  higher  forms.  Like  Mr.  Peskett, 
Mr.  'VVhibley  acknowledges  valuable  aid  from  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid, 
who  seems  to  be  the  tutelary  deity  of  Cambridge  editors  of  Latin 
classics. 

Of  Mr.  Brackenbury's  two  little  volumes  of  Selections  from 
Cicero,  the  latter  consists  entirely  of  passages  from  speeches,  and 
are  given  in  chronological  order  ;  the  extracts  in  the  former  are 
taken  from  all  Cicero's  works,  and  the  easiest  passages  are  placed 
first.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  much  like  selections  from 
Cicero.  There  is  no  occasion  for  very  young  boys  to  read  him  at 
all ;  they  find  him  dull  and  difiicult,  and  when 'they  are  capable 
of  reading  him  without  too  much  trouble,  they  fare  much  better 
in  such  speeches  as  the  Catilines,  or  even  in  De  Senectuf.e  than 
in  selected  passages.  But  many  teachers  do  not  agree  with  us, 
and  for  them  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Brackenbury's  passages  are 
very  well  chosen  and  arranged,  while  the  notes  are  enough  and 
not  too  much.  But  the  chief  feature  of  the  book  is  the  English 
passages  at  the  end,  each  resembling  more  or  less  closely  some 
passage  of  the  Latin  and  intended  for  turning  into  Latin  prose. 
Of  course  something  of  this  kind  has  been  done  before  often 
enough,  as  for  instance  in  Mr.  Sargent's  Materials  and  Models, 
and  among  books  for  small  boys  in  many  volumes  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  Elementary  Classics.  But  we  have  never  before  seen  the 
thing  done  so  well  for  youngish  boys — boys,  we  mean,  who  are 
up  to  the  standard  of  public-school  entrance-scholarship  examina- 
tions. A  good  deal  more  is  required  of  them  than  mere  re- 
translation,  yet  any  intelligent  boy  who  has  translated  and 
mastered  the  Latin  passage  which  is  suggested  as  a  model  should 
be  able  to  turn  the  corresponding  English  passage  into  very 
respectable  idiomatic  Latin  prose.  Each  volume  contains  about 
iitty  Latm  and  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  English  passages. 

Mr.  Sidgwick's  little  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  contains,  in  a 
convenient  form,  the  main  outlines  of  the  simple  and  compound 
sentence  in  Greek.  The  rules  are  clearly  stated  and  the  examples 
well  chosen.  The  conditional  sentence  is  treated  with  peculiar 
clearness ;  and  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  construct  a  case  which 
would  not  be  met,  not  merely  by  Mr.  Sidgwick's  precepts,  but, 
more  important  still,  by  his  examples.  The  type  and  arrange- 
ment are  all  that  could  be  desired.  We  have  noticed  one  or  two 
misprints,  but  they  are  of  trifling  importance. 

Mr.  Heard's  Greek  Exercise  Book,  the  second  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan's  series,  contains  exercises  on  the  guttural,  dental,  labial, 
and  liquid  stems  of  -o>  verbs,  on  the  -jut  verbs,  and  on  prepositions 
and  some  irregular  verbs.  The  sentences  are  well  chosen,  and 
give  plenty  of  that  practice  which  is  so  necessary  for  boys  if  they 
are  to  have  their  accidence  always  at  their  finger-ends.  But  we 
think  Mr.  Heard  might  get  on  a  little  faster  in  syntax.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  second  Greek  exercise  book,  and  it  contains 
more  than  two  hundred  exercises,  yet  the  last  exercise  consists 
of  sentences  like  this :— "  They  did  not  let  the  men  go  " ;  "  They 
forgot  the  virtue  of  their  fathers  ";  "  Who  will  answer  the 'judge.?  " 
and  so  forth.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  a  second  exercise  book  boys 
ought  to  make  some  way  in  the  compound  sentence,  which  is  here 
only  introduced  casually,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover,  on 
no  particular  system. 

Mr.  Melhuish  continues  with  considerable  discretion  and  suc- 


cess his  task  of  adapting  Mr.  Capes's  commentary  to  the  needs  of 
fourth-  and  fifth-form  boys.  The  notes  arc  short  and  to  the 
point ;  here  and  there  rather  too  much  help  is  given  in  the  way 
of  translation  ;  but  this  is  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  are  just  now  publishing  in  their  series  of 
Elementary  Classics  Virgil's  /Eneid,  each  book  forming  a  separate 
volume.  Probably  considerations  of  time,  if  no  other,  prevented 
the  whole  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to  one  editor,  and  no  less 
than  five  scholars  have  a  hand  in  the  ten  books  at  present  adver- 
tised. Some  diversities  of  plan  and  of  execution  are  inevitable  in 
work  so  divided,  and  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Calvert's  edition  of 
Book  VIII.  nearly  so  well  as  Mr.  Page's  of,  we  think.  Book  III., 
which  we  lately  noticed.  As  there  is  a  vocabulary  at  the  end,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  edition  is  intended  for  youngish  boys 
beginning  VLrgil,  yet  Mr.  Calvert  is  for  ever  quoting,  without 
translating  them,  parallel  passages  from  Homer.  Such  comparison 
is  most  valuable  for  more  advanced  students  ;  but  for  small  boys 
who  read  Greek  either  not  at  all,  or  as  the  Scotchman  in  the  story 
joked,  these  quotations  might  as  well  be  in  Chinese.  Here,  too, 
is  a  note  for  ingenuous  boyhood  (1.  555)  : — "  [litora]  so 
W^.  R,  F.  G.  K.  ;  limina  C."  These  initials  are  referred  to  their 
owners  on  a  page  preceding  the  commentary,  but  what  on  earth 
have  small  boys  to  do  with  questions  of  textual  criticism  ?  On 
1.  625  we  find  this  note: — "  Non  enarrahile,  '  unexpressive,' 
Milton."'  To  the  more  intelligent  members  of  a  middle  form  this 
rendering  may  suggest  a  meaning,  but  it  will  be  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  right  one.  Pp.  64,  65  may  be  referred  to  for  a 
number  of  notes,  which  no  doubt  required  some  learning  to  write, 
but  which  also  need  some  to  read  with  advantage,  while  not  half 
of  them  help  boys  in  their  main  duty  of  making  out  the  meaning 
of  the  text.  The  text  itself  is  broken  by  long  summaries  of  the 
story,  written  in  rather  quaint  prose,  and  sometimes  paraphrasing 
the  text  pretty  closely.  A  ground  plan  of  the  shield  of  ^neas 
is  appended. 

Mr.  Lodge's  edition  of  the  Gorgias,  based  on  Cron's  revision  of 
Deuschle,  is  for  students,  not  for  scholars.  It  is  a  respectable 
college  edition,  and  no  more.  Besides  the  commentary  there  is  a 
critical  appendix,  and  an  introduction  dealing  mainly  with  the 
doings  of  Gorgias  and  the  plan  of  the  dialogue.  It  concludes 
with  a  good  summary  of  the  subject-matter,  which  Mr.  Lodge 
explains  is  not  found  in  Cron's  edition.  He  had  to  go  to  another 
book  for  it. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  Dr.  Ilolden's  Cyropaeideia 
is  as  good  as  the  previous  two,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  either  of 
history  or  of  scholarship.  The  notes  on  Cyrene,  for  instance,  and 
on  Babylon  contain  in  small  space  the  results  of  an  infinite  deal 
of  research,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  one  on  the  words  of  6p6rjv 
i'xaiv  rr/v  Tinpav  (p.  1 58).  Dr.  Holden,  as  usual,  adds  a  lexical 
index,  which  is  of  the  highest  value  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
Xenophon. 

Messrs.  Cassell's  texts  of  the  yEneid  and  the  Gallic  War  have 
been  printed  in  Germany.  They  are  not  very  nicely  printed  ;  but 
neither  is  so  bad  as  the  Horace  which  we  lately  noticed. 


WYNDIIAM  TOWERS.* 

WHETHER  there  exists  any  local  tradition  that  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  elaborate  poetic  fabric  of  Wyndham  Towers 
Mr.  Aldrich  does  not  so  much  as  affirm,  yet  the  legend,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  lingers  in  other  localities  than  the  remote 
corner  of  Devon  that  is  the  scene  of  the  poet's  story.  The  tragic 
catastrophe  of  the  poem  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  fate  that  over- 
took Genevra,  whose  story  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  few 
episodes  in  Rogers's  Italy  wherein  that  poet  soars  above  the  too 
prosaic  level  of  his  blank  verse.  But  in  Wyndham  Towers  the 
involuntary  sepulture  of  the  assassin  and  his  murdered  brother  is 
an  incident  of  profounder  horror,  though  the  summary  retribution 
involved  in  it,  together  with  Mr.  Aldrich's  judicious  reticence  of 
treatment,  dignify  the  tragedy.  The  dramatic  climax  is  presented 
in  a  passage  of  happy  brevity  and  force.  Once  reached,  no 
working  up  of  the  grim  conception  weakens  its  impressiveness. 
The  blank  verse  ol  the  poem  is  fluent,  graceful,  expressive, 
though  of  no  marked  individuality.  After  a  charming  picture  of 
the  pretty  Devonshire  village  as  it  was  in  the  golden  prime  of 
great  Eliza's  reign,  the  scene  of  the  story  is  indicated  by  the 
narrator : — 

From  yon  crumbling  tower, 
Whose  brickwork  base  the  cunning  Roman  laid — 
And  now  of  no  use  else  except  to  train 
The  ivy  of  an  idle  legend  on — 
You  see,  such  lens  is  this  thin  Devon  air. 
If  it  so  chance  no  fog  comes  rolling  in, 
The  Torridge  where  its  branching  crystal  spreads 
To  join  the  Taw.    Hard  by  from  a  chalk  clitF 
A  torrent  leaps  ;  not  lovelier  Sappho  was 
Giving  herself  all  silvery  to  the  sea 
From  that  Leucadian  rock. 

Within  the  moated  towers  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  Richard 
Wyndham,  dwelt — 

Suspicious,  morbid,  passionate,  self-involved, 
The  soul  half-eaten  out  with  solitude  ; 
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•while  his  younger  brother,  Darrell — 

Intrepid,  handsome,  little  past  blown  youth, 
Of  all  pure  thought  and  brave  deed  amorous — 

followed  his  fortune  abroad, "  singing  the  King  of  Spain's  beard,"  or 
braved  it  with  the  best  at  Court  as  poet,  courtier,  and  soldier. 
It  was  the  melancholy  Richard's  fate  to  love  the  fair  Griselda, 
daughter  of  a  Bideford  man,  an  old  soldier  and  retainer  of  the 
Wyndhams.  She  proved  as  cold  as  she  was  fair,  rejected  his 
advances,  reproved  and  avoided  him.  Hence  did  spring  the  woe 
of  the  Wyndhams  : — 

As  leaves  turn  into  flame  at  the  frost's  touch, 
So  Richard's  heart  on  coldness  fed  its  fire. 
And  burned  witli  surfeit  of  inditlerence — 

and,  growing  ever  more  wretched,  his  pride  at  length  is  stirred, 
and  he  "  doubts  a  lover  somewhere  "  : — 

One  of  those  swashbuckler  Devon  lads 
That  haunt  the  inn  there,  with  red  Spanish  gold. 
Rank  scurvy  knaves,  ripe  for  the  gallows-tree  ; 
Or  else  the  sexton's  son — here  Wyndham  laughed. 
Though  not  a  man  of  mirth — indeed,  a  man 
Of  niggard  humour  ;  but  that  sexton's  son — 

The  fancy  touched  him,  and  he  laughed  a  laugh 
That  from  his  noonday  slumber  roused  an  owl 
Snug  in  his  oaken  hermitage  hard  by. 
A  very  rare  conceit — the  sexton's  son  ! 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  truth.  One  night — he  "  loved 
the  dark  as  bats  and  owlets  do  " — he  heard  A'oices,a  merry  laugh, 
a  tender  song  with  the  refrain  "  Sweetheart,  sigh  no  more ! " 
tracked  two  figures  in  the  moonlight,  and  knew  his  rival,  his  own 
brother  Darrell,  returned  to  England  sick  for  home  or  change. 
The  tumult  the  discovery  arouses  in  the  mind  of  the  baffled 
Richard  is  finely  portrayed.  For  a  wliile  he  meditates  vengeance, 
in  the  pauses  of  his  maddened  thought,  as  one  who  would,  yet 
dare  not,  hidden  in  a  lonely  tipper  room,  imtil 

A  footfall  on  the  shingle  walk  below 
Grated,  a  footfall  light  as  Mercury's 
Disdaining  earth,  and  Wyndham  in  the  dark 
Half  crouched  upon  the  settle  with  his  nails 
Indenting  the  soft  wood-work,  held  his  breath. 
Then  suddenly  a  blind  rage,  like  a  flame. 
Swept  over  him  and  hurled  him  to  his  feet. 

On  came  Darrell  humming  a  blithe  sea-song : — 

And  there,  within  an  arch  at  the  stair-top, 

And  screened  behind  a  |)ainted  hanging-cloth 

Of  coiled  gold  serpents  readj-  to  make  spring, 

Ignoble  Death  stood,  his  convulsive  hand 

Grasping  a  rapier  part-way  down  the  blade. 

To  deal  the  blow  with  deadly -jewelled  hilt. 

Black  Death  turned  white  with  horror  of  himself. 

Straight  on  he  came  that  sang  the  blithe  sea-song  ; 

And  now  his  step  was  on  the  stair,  and  now 

He  ueared  the  blazoned  hanging-cloth,  and  now  .  .  . 

Into  the  secret  chamber,  constructed  with  cunning  mechanism, 
the  body  is  swiftly  carried  by  Richard,  and  then — 

Whether  'twas  the  wind. 
Or  whether  'twas  some  incorporeal  hand 
Thiit  reached  down  through  the  dark,  and  did  the  thing, 
Man  knoweth  not,  but  suddenly  both  doors, 
Ere  one  could  utter  cry  or  put  forth  arm, 
Closed  with  dull  clang,  and  there  in  his  own  trap 
Incontinent  was  red-stained  Richard  caught. 
And  as  by  flash  of  lightning  saw  his  doom. 

The  sequel  is  skilfully  told.  The  discovery  of  the  hidden  room 
by  a  workman,  some  fifty  years  later,  with  the  phantasmal  vision 
within,  is  told  with  striking  eftect.  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  the 
narrator  obtained  all  the  knowledge  of  the  past  he  displays,  but 
the  problem  is  not  one  to  distress  the  imaginative  reader  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  picturesque  narrative  poem. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.— VOL.  XXVI.* 

THE  biographies  of  our  Henries,  from  the  Second  to  the 
Eighth,  which  occupy  the  first  ninety-four  pages  of  this 
volume,  form  a  contribution  of  no  small  importance  to  English 
history.  Miss  Kate  Norgate  supplies,  with  zealous  care  and 
interest,  the  biography  of  Henry  II.,  as  well  as  those  of  his  wilful 
and  unhappy  son  Henry  "  the  younger  King,"  of  Henry  of  Scot- 
land, of  Saint  Henry,  the  English-born  Bishop  of  Upsala,  and  of 
Herbert  of  Bosham.  Miss  Norgate  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the 
school  of  J.  R.  Green,  and  her  study  of  the  life  and  reign  of  tlie 
great  Angevin  King  shows  much  of  her  master's  power.  We 
hope  that  in  subsequent  issues  there  will  be  an  amendment 
of  the  entangled,  and  indeed  ungrammatical,  sentence  at 
p.  5,  on  "  disturbance  of  seisin " — a  sentence  which  can  only 
have  escaped  the  author  by  inadvertence.  Mr.  Hunt  deals 
at  considerable  length  with  the  feebler  Henry  III.,  whose 
indefinite  character  is  well  drawn.  Professor  Tout  has  a 
more  personally  interesting  subject  in  Henry  IV.,  whose  early 
doings  in  the  character  of  a  knightly  hero  of  tournament  and 
crusade  (though  only  of  crusades  in  Lithuania),  and  as  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  are  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
The  Professor's  laudable  anxiety  to  be  thorough  is  evinced,  not 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biiigraphy.  Edited  by  Leslie  Stephen  and 
Sidney  Lee.  Vol.  XXVI.  Henry  II.— Hindley.  London  :  Smith,  Elder, 
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only  by  his  frequent  references  to  German  and  other  authorities 
for  these  adventures,  but  further  by  his  having  been  at  the  pains 
to  obtain  from  Dr.  Norman  Moore  a  professional  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  "leprosy"  and  fits  from  which  Henry  IV. 
sufl'ered.    The  article  by  the  same  author  on  Henry  VI.  is  an 
equally  thorough  piece  of  work,  and  equally  exemplary  in  the 
frequency  of  its  references.    One  point  we  suggest  for  considera- 
tion.   The  Earl  of  Warwick's  "great  naval  victory  over  the 
French  on  Trinity  Sunday,"  1458,  took  place,  according  to  the 
Fastens'  correspondent,  John  Jernyngan,  who,  as  he  fought 
in  it,  ought  to  know,  on  Trinity  Monday,  and  the  enemies  were 
Spaniards.    Mr.  C.  L.  Kingsford  supplies  a  good  biography  of 
Henry  V. ;  and  when  we  have  said  that  the  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Henries  are  placed  in  the  competent  hands  of  Mr.  Gairdner,  we 
need  say  no  more.    Among  minor  bearers  of  the  name  we  note 
Henry  of  Almaine  (by  Professor  Tout),  the  memory  of  whose 
sacrilegious  murder  is  immortalized  by  Dante ;  Henry,  first  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  held  in  his  time  for  a  model  of  knighthood ;  and 
Bishop  Henry  of  Blois,  both  by  Mr.  Hunt.    The  three  Henries 
of  the  Stuart  line  are  by  Mr.  Henderson,  who  might,  one  would 
think,  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  York,  have  done  more  than  vaguely 
tell  us  that  "  at  an  early  age  he  took  orders  in  the  Roman  Church." 
If  the  date  is  ascertainable,  it  is  a  biographer's  duty  to  supply  it ; 
and  if  unascertainable,  he  should  say  so,  in  order  to  save  the 
inquirer  a  vain  search  elsewhere.    Henry  the  Minstrel,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Blind  Harry,  the  creator  of  the  Wallace 
legend,  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  zlineas  Mackay.    Among  a  dozen 
Hepburns,  the  most  important  is  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
husband  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  biographer,  Mr.  Henderson, 
does  not  attempt  to  clear  Bothwell's  reputation  except  as  to 
his  personal  appearance.    "The  tradition   as  to  his  ugliness 
rests  wholly  on  the  statements,  more  or  less  vituperative  in  form, 
of  Brantome  and  Buchanan."    Of  Herberts  of  all  sorts  there 
are  nearly  fifty.    One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  articles 
is  Professor  Laughton's  account  of  Admiral  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Torrington,  whose  professional  character  he  undertakes  to  vindi- 
cate, especially  in  relation  to  the  battle  of  Beachy  Head  (30  June, 
1690).    Macaulay,  who  has  given  currency  to  the  view  un- 
favourable to  Torrington,  represents  that,  when  driven  by  positive 
orders  to  engage  the  French,  he  placed  his  Dutch  contingent  in 
the  position  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,   and   though  he  did  not 
absolutely   abandon   it,  did  next  to  nothing  to  support  it. 
Professor  Laughton  lays  stress,  first   upon   Torrington's  great 
numerical  disadvantage  (of  which  Macaulay  makes  light),  and 
next  upon  the  rashness  of  the  Dutch  commander,  who,   "  in 
mistaken  jealousy  of  his  country's  honour,"  and  against,  as  it 
would  seem,  Torrington's  intentions,  engaged  the  French  at 
close  quarters — a  point  upon  which  Macaulay  is  silent.  Revert- 
ing to  an  earlier  period  of  the  Admiral's  career,  we  observe  that 
Professor  Laughton,  though  he  tells  us  that  Herbert  "  went  over 
to  Holland  and  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,"  says  not  a  word,  one  way  or  the  other,  of  Macaulay's 
story  that  Herbert,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  sailor,  carried 
over  the  Whig  invitation  to  William,    The  joint-editor,  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  tmdertakes  a  number  of  Herberts  of  more  or  less 
importance.    There  is  Sir  William  Herbert  of  Raglan  Castle, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  prominent  Yorkist  partisan,  of  whom  it 
should  have  been  mentioned  that  he  was  one  of  the  small  body 
of  supporters  who  took  upon  themselves  to  declare  Edward 
of  Y'^ork  King  of  England.    Later  in  order  of  time  come 
"Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  and  her  sons  William 
and  Philip,  "  the  incomparable  pair  of  brethren,"  to  whom  the 
first  folio  of  Shakspeare  is  dedicated.    All  the  world  that 
reads  the  Academy,  or  is  any  way  in  Elizabethan  "  society," 
of  course  knows  that  William  Herbert  (third  Earl  of  Pembroke 
of  the   second  creation)   was  the   lover   of  the  fascinating 
Mary  Fitton,  and  that  he  passes  for  the  fair  youth  and  she 
for  "  the  dark  lady  "  of  Shakspeare's  Sonnets — thotigh,  accord- 
ing to  latest  advices.  Dr.  Furnivall  now  questions  the  latter 
part  of  the  identification,  if  not  the  former.    Mr.  Lee  inclines 
to  believe  both  ;  but  his  article  was  of  course  written  before 
this  phase  of  the  controversy,  and  before  Dr.  Furnivall,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  present  Earl,  had  started  the  terrible  theory 
that  the  lately-acquired  portrait  of  William  Herbert  is  rather 
dark  than  fair.    Philip  Ilerbert,  fourth  Earl,  the  other  half  of 
"  the  incomparable  pair,"  was  especially  incomparable  in  profane 
swearing,  which  habit  stuck  to  him,  though  he  took  the  side  of 
the  godly  in  the  Civil  Wars.     As  he  made  himself  useful, 
in  his   inappropriate  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxford,  by  ejecting  contumacious  heads   of  houses,  the 
"  Nonconformist   conscience  "   of  the  period   seems  to  have 
reconciled   itself  to  this  peculiarity.    The   unorthodox  philo- 
sopher, Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  his  orthodox  brother 
the   poet   Ilerbert,  are   among  Mr.   Lee's   subjects;   and,  to 
come   down   to   recent  times,  he  also   contributes  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon.    The  account  of  the  too 
famous  interview  between  the  Earl  and  Mr.  I'arnell — one  of 
the  many  warnings  against  interviews  without  witnesses— will 
be  read  with  interest.    The  biography  of  Sidney  Herbert  is  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hamilton.    Miss  Gierke  contributes  interesting  articles 
on  the  three  astronomical  Herschels.    The  editor,  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen,  gives  us  the  biography  of  Matthew  James  Higgins, 
better  remembered  as  "Jacob  Omnium."    Jacob's  talents  for 
newspaper  correspondence  were,  we  learn,  "  first  revealed  to  him 
through  the  impression  made  on  the  committee  of  his  club  by  a 
I  letter  complaining  of  a  bad  dinner  which  he  had  drafted  for  a 
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friend."  Really  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  should  draft  his  compositions 
better.  The  article  by  Dr.  A.  \V.  Ward  on  Heywood  the  dramatist 
affords  a  specimen  of  one  of  those  laborious  pieces  of  bibliography 
which  are  a  valuable  feature  of  the  Dictionary.  Equally  pains- 
taking is  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Macray's  article  on  Hickes  the  non- 
juror, titular  Bishop  of  Thetford.  Another  valuable  ecclesiastical 
biography  is  that  of  the  Laudian  divine  Heylyn,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough.  Dr.  Birkbeck  HiU  supplies  a  full  account  of  the 
inventor  of  penny  postage,  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  Looking  through 
the  pages  once  more,  we  notice  Mr.  Russell  Barker's  lively 
account  of  Lord  Ilervey,  the  "Lord  Fanny"  and  "Sporus"  of 
Pope's  satire.  Herveys  delicate  health  was  attributed  by  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  to  the  use  of  "  that  detestable  and 
poisonous  plant,  tea,  which  had  once  brought  him  to  death's  door, 
and  if  persisted  in  would  carry  him  through  it."  And,  in  fact, 
Hervey  predeceased  his  father,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-five,  and 
no  doubt  never  recanted  his  opinion  of  that  poisonous  plant. 


POPULAR  UEANOGRAPHY.* 

THE  rising  fortunes  of  the  lately-founded  British  Astro- 
nomical Association  testify  to  the  existence  in  this  country 
of  widespread  curiosity  as  to  the  visible  contents  of  the  heavens. 
But  an  index  to  those  contents  is  a  stiU  more  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  their  study  than  even  the  possession  of  a  telescope  ; 
hence  the  timely  appropriateness  of  the  publication  now  before 
us.  It  consists  in  the  re-issue,  in  a  popular  form,  of  Mr.  Cottam's 
fine  Charts  of  the  Constellations,  noticed  with  approval  in  these 
columns  on  their  first  appearance  in  1889,  and  since  promulgated 
in  a  second  edition.  They  are  now  presented  in  facsimile,  but 
reduced,  by  the  photo-lithographic  method,  to  half  their  original 
size,  so  as  to  form  an  atlas  handy  in  size  and  extremely  moderate 
in  price.  Three  key-maps  have  been  added,  showing  very  usefully 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  star-groups  portrayed  with  more 
detail  in  the  larger  charts,  as  well  as  the  seasons  of  their  con- 
venient visibility ;  while,  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  experienced 
class  of  amateurs,  some  pages  of  explanatory  letterpress  are 
prefixed  to  the  entire.  To  these  we  shall  limit  our  remarks. 
The  Introduction,  indeed,  afibrds  little  room  for  criticism.  The 
fundamental  notions  of  uranography  are  inculcated  in  it ;  some 
few  technical  terms  in  constant  use  are  defined,  and  the  principles 
and  history  of  stellar  nomenclature  briefly  expounded.  All  quite 
fitly ;  save  perhaps  that  the  full  import  of  sidereal  time  as  a 
measure  of  right  ascension  is  scarcely  brought  out  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  be  grasped  by  previously  uninstructed  readers. 
"  Notes  on  the  Constellations  "  follow,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order;  and  these  are,  in  our  judgment,  capable  of  improvement. 

Indisputably,  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of  authorship  lies  in 
choosing  what  to  tell  and  what  to  leave  imtold.  An  average 
has  to  be  struck,  as  it  were,  between  the  needs  of  many  minds, 
some  of  which  will  find  superfluous  what  others  feel  to  be  essen- 
tial. The  only  rule  that  can  be  observed  is  to  maintain  one 
datum-level  of  communication,  keeping  always  in  view  the 
better  understanding  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Now  we  cannot 
think  that  Mr.  Cottam,  in  his  succinct  account  of  the  notabilia 
of  the  sky,  has  used  his  discretion  as  an  author  in  all  respects 
wisely.  Asterismal  archaeology  has,  in  our  judgment,  obtained  in 
it  an  undue  predominance  over  physical  fact.  Few  other  interests 
than  those  of  antiquarian  research  can  be  promoted  by  the  perpe- 
tuation of  a  multitude  of  obscure  and  disused  Arabic  star-names. 
Stellar  nomenclature  is  at  the  best  a  tangled  skein.  Why  add  to 
it  the  gratuitous  complication  of  needless  aliases?  Every  aspirant, 
however  lowly,  to  astronomical  lore  must,  it  is  true,  be  duly 
apprised  that  "  Sirius "  and  "  a  Canis  Majoris  "  designate  the 
same  object,  that  "Spica"  is  the  equivalent  of  "a  Virginis," 
"  Arcturus"  of  "a  Bootis,"  "Rigel"  of  "3  Orionis,"  and  so  on, 
through  the  relatively  short  list  of  familiar  synonyms.  It  is, 
perhaps,  less  necessary  to  rake  up,  for  the  bewilderment  of  the 
simply  practical  inquirer,  such  recondite  pieces  of  information 
as  that  f  Bootis  claims  the  dormant  title  of  "  Izar,"  r)  that 
of  "  Muphrid,"  while  in  the  same  constellation  was  other- 
wise Imown  as  "  Alkalurops,"  say,  to  the  Court-astronomers  of 
Alfonso  XII.  Again,  undoubtedly  interesting  as  it  is  to  hear 
how  Cor  Caroli  came  (in  Admiral  Smyth's  phrase)  to  be  "  extra- 
constellated,"  we  would  gladly  have  as  well  a  notice,  however 
curt,  of  the  wonderful  spiral  nebula — the  first  known,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  its  class — included  with 
the  heart  of  Charles  in  Canes  Venatici.  Allusions,  too,  might 
very  well  have  been  made,  in  adverting  to  the  peculiarities,  or 
indicating  the  whereabouts,  of  (  Ursae  Majoris,  /3  Aurigse,  Spica, 
and  Algol,  to  Pickering's  and  A'ogel's  noteworthy  spectroscopic 
discoveries  of  the  closely  compound  nature  of  those  objects.  The 
significance  of  these  results  can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and 
should  not  be  ignored  in  the  most  cursory  elementary  sketch  of 
sidereal  phenomena.  In  short,  our  rebuke,  if  rebuke  it  be,  to 
Mr.  Cottam  is  not  much  more  than  that  he  ought  to  have  done 
this  and  not  left  the  other  undone.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
great  pity  to  drop  altogether  the  literary  and  historical  associa- 
tions which  ennoble  and  adorn  physical  science. 

A  few  effects  of  inadvertence  may  be  pointed  out  with  the 
hope  of  procuring  their  rectification  in  future  editions  of  a  work 
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probably  destined  to  circulate  widely  among  amateur  star-gazers. 
Arcturus,  in  the  first  place,  travels  onward,  in  a  direction  nearly 
square  to  our  line  of  sight,  at  the  rate — not  of  54 — but  of 
upwards  of  370  miles  a  second.  This  extraordinary  velocity, 
unequalled,  so  far  as  our  limited  experience  has  yet  told  us, 
though  not  unapproached  in  stellar  space,  constitutes  a  profound, 
perhaps  an  insoluble,  problem  in  celestial  mechanics.  Its  reality 
is  well  ascertained,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  even  in  elemen- 
tary publications.  Next,  the  apparent  interval  between  the 
stars  of  a  Centauri  is  of  more  than  double  the  width  assigned  to  it 
by  Mr.  Cottam.  According  to  Mr.  Tebbutt's  measures  in  New 
South  Wales,  it  amounted  in  1888  to  17",  and  cannot — since  it  is 
at  present  rapidly  widening — now  fall  far  short  of  20".  More- 
over, although  the  assertion  that  the  components  are  yellow  is 
justified  by  the  classic  authority  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  true.  Both  have  appeared  for  some  years  past  as 
purely  white — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  point  can  be  determined 
from  the  scanty  available  records.  Colour-changes  of  the  kind  are 
not  infrequent  in  binaries ;  and  their  correlation  with  spectral 
modifications  forms  a  promising,  yet  hitherto  virtually  unexplored, 
branch  of  inquiry. 

We  would  further  enter  a  protest  against  the  admission  as  an 
ascertained  fact  of  the  nebulous  condition  of  the  great  cluster  in 
Hercules,  as  portrayed  in  Mr.  Roberts's  splendid  photographs. 
It  may  be  so ;  the  presumption  is,  if  anything,  in  favour  of  the 
combination  ;  but  the  evidence  as  to  its  genuine  presence  is  as 
yet  too  uncertain  to  warrant  its  being  categorically  affirmed. 
Then  the  statement  that  the  group  of  the  Pleiades  "  includes 
over  one  hundred  stars  "  is  misleading,  apart  from  some  qualifica- 
tion as  to  magnitude.  The  stars — most  of  them,  to  be  sure,  ex- 
ceedingly minute — swarming  about  Alcyone,  and  registered  on  the 
MM.  Henry's  sensitive  plates,  are  notoriously  counted,  not  by 
scores,  nor  even  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  Another  state- 
ment so  loose  as  to  be  devoid  of  meaning  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  situated  in  Draco.  Considering  that  the 
"huge  Python"  of  the  sphere  winds  through  twelve  hours  of 
right  ascension,  this  leaves  a  somewhat  wide  margin  of  uncertainty 
regarding  the  location  of  the  point  in  question.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  be  easier  than  to  define  its  place  by  the  approximate 
mutual  bisection  of  two.  right  lines — one  drawn  from  8  to  f 
Draconis,  the  other  from  the  pole-star  to  Vega.  Hence  12,000 
years  must  elapse  (Mr.  Cottam's  2,000  is  doubtless  a  misprint) 
before  the  last-named  star  assumes  the  seat  of  dignity  and 
relative  immobility  now  occupied  by  a  Ursse  Minoris  at  the 
crown  of  the  wheeling  sky.  Inexperienced  readers  should  be 
warned  of  another  rather  unlucky  typical  substitution  of  M  37 
for  M  57  as  the  number  in  Messier's  Catalogue  of  the  anmdar 
nebula  in  Lyra.  The  charts,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to  the 
best  of  our  belief  in  all  others,  are  of  irreproachable  accuracy. 
We  can  only  renew  our  former  commendation  of  them,  in  the 
hope  that  their  purchase  will  mark  for  many  the  entry  into  a 
new  world  of  translunary  interests  and  acquaintanceships. 


FROEBEL'S  LETTERS  ON  THE  KINDERGARTEN.' 

INTERESTING  and  curious  as  it  is  to  trace  the  development 
of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  these  letters  of  Herr  Friedrich 
Froebel,  their  ditiuseness  and  at  times  prosy  moralizing  would 
make  them  quite  unreadable  were  it  not  for  the  excellent 
various  introductions  to  each  series  of  letters  by  Herman 
Poesche.  The  English  editors,  Emilie  Michaelis  and  Mr.  H. 
Keatley  Moore,  show  they  are  quite  aware  of  this  in  their 
preface,  and  apologize  for  Froebel's  style  and  imattractive  writ- 
ing. We  find  later  on  in  the  work  that  Froebel  himself  naively 
confesses  in  a  letter  to  Mile.  Gumpert,  written  in  1848,  "with  me 
ideas  involuntarily  follow  the  same  order  of  development  ou 
paper  in  which  they  originally  arose  in  my  mind  ;  a  circumstance 
which,  indeed,  has  its  good  in  regard  to  their  inner  connexion, 
though  it  sometimes  may  be  very  wearisome  for  the  reader."  If 
the  book  is  to  attract  a  large  reading  public,  we  should  advise  a 
less  literal  translation  being  given,  and  a  more  curtailed  selection 
from  the  letters.  At  the  same  time  we  find  many  passages  of 
what  we  may  call  epigrammatic  words  of  wisdom,  or,  as  the 
preface  puts  it,  pearls,  in  his  writing.  In  his  argument  that 
marriage,  with  its  duties  and  significance,  is  the  true  "  Ariadne's 
clue  which  leads  us  through  the  labyrinth  of  existence,"  he 
says,  "  From  this  we  can  perceive  that  clearness  of  purpose  in 
life  is  one  of  our  duties  in  life."  Again,  "  we  shoidd  really  be 
within  ourselves  that  which  we  are  striving  to  make  ourselves 
outwardly." 

In  the  introduction  of  llerr  Poesche  to  the  first  series  of  letters, 
a  general  outline  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Kindergarten 
theory  is  given.  Pestalozzi,  whose  disciple  Friedrich  Froebel  was, 
first  suggested  the  idea  by  his  "  intiutive  method,"  which  was 
improved  upon  by  Froebel,  by  adding  the  three  fundamental 
principles  of  human  existence — doing,  thinking,  and  feeling.  An 
elaborate  psychological  dissertation  on  child-nature  is  followed 
by  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  physical  growth  of  men  from 
the  embryonic  period,  or  between  it  and  the  development  of 
civilization  from  primeval  man.   In  so  many  words  these  parallels 

*  Froebel's  Letters  on  the  Kindergarten.  Translated  from  the  German 
edition  of  1887,  by  Herr  Poesche.  Edited  and  Annotated  by  Emilie 
Michaelis  and  H.  Keatlev  Moore,  B.A.  Mus.Bac.  London  :  Sonnenschein. 
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are  meant  to  prove  the  principle  of  evolution  in  child-nature  as 
in  everything  else.  The  series  of  letters  that  follow  this  intro- 
duction are  headed  "  The  Child,"  and  are  addressed  to  a  mother 
on  the  birth  of  her  child  ;  they  are  singularly  diffuse  and  senti- 
mentally philosophical ;  their  date  is  J  838.  We  may  here  remark 
that  Froebel's  whole  conception  in  these  earlier  letters  of  a 
woman's  sphere  in  life,  is  apparently  preparation  for,  and  fulfil- 
ment of,  wifely  duties  and  motherhood.  One  of  the  letters  con- 
sists of  a  fanciful,  long-winded,  symbolic  inteqjretation  of  a 
purely  local  custom  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  the  baptismal 
bowl. 

Part  II.  of  the  Letters  is  again  preceded  by  an  introduction  of 
Herr  Poesche,  and  is  headed  "  Foundation  and  Construction." 
These  are  much  more  interesting  than  the  first  series,  as  from 
them  we  can  trace  the  growth  and  construction  of  the  Kinder- 
garten system.  The  first  time  the  plan  was  definitely  fixed  upon 
■was  in  1835,  when  Froebel  writes,  "My  resolution  is  quite  irre- 
vocable to  devote  myself  henceforth  solely  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  my  life."  Another  of  his  fanciful  theories  is  promulgated 
liere  that  his  plan  of  games  in  a  circle  never  tires  children.  The 
full  text  is  too  long  and  far-fetched  to  be  quoted  at  length  ;  but, 
to  give  a  short  epitome,  this  play  is  a  symbol  of  triple  life  :  first, 
an  invisible  fundamental  conception,  hope,  or  longing  of  the 
soul  ;  secondly,  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  nature  as  in  the  case 
of  planets  which  revolve  around  a  midmost  {sic)  unity ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  collective  life  of  mankind  in 
general.  Q.  E.  D.  Children  never  get  tired  of  these  games.  As 
this  series  of  Letters  proceed  they  increase  in  interest,  the 
"  Doing  "  becomes  more  prominent,  the  "  Thinking  "  and  "  Feel- 
ing "  less  so.  Froebel  sets  the  highest  value  on  the  early 
maintenance  and  consolidation  of  the  bodily  and  mental  health. 
He  would  secure  this,  and  also  a  knowledge  of  one's  true  vocation 
in  life,  to  every  man  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion  in  childhood ; 
Lis  games  and  songs,  which  seem  to  be  the  main  vehicle  for  his 
system  of  instruction,  are  formed  with  a  view  of  bringing  out 
individual  vocations  at  a  very  early  age.  Sound  as  are  a  great 
many  of  his  theories,  he  sometimes  makes  them  quite  ridiculous 
by  his  fanciful  etymology  and  intensely  exaggerated  symbols  and 
similes.  In  the  original  sketch  of  a  manifesto  to  be  issued  in 
favour  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of 
printing,  we  find  a  plan  broached  for  raising  money  for  the 
scheme,  which  has  led  to  so  much  abuse  in  later  days — namely, 
an  initial  ten  giving  subscriptions,  each  one  getting  another  ten, 
so  on  ad  injinitum. 

The  third  part  of  the  work,  entitled  "  Propagation  and  Exten- 
sion," also  has  an  introduction,  followed  by  an  appendix  by  the 
English  editors  to  the  section  entitled  England ;  proving  how 
Herr  Poesche  thoroughly  ignored  the  immense  work  of  the 
Kindergarten  system  and  the  national  hold  that  it  has  taken 
in  England,  altliough  the  first  start  was  only  made  in  1854  in 
Manchester.  The  introduction  devotes  a  paragraph  to  each 
country,  giving  a  short  chronological  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Froebelian  Kindergarten  .system,  and  it  is  very  curious  to 
find  that  the  wonderfully  imitative  and  advanced  country  of 
Japan  had  several  Kindei'gartens  in  fall  working  order  in  1878. 
The  letters  that  follow  are — first,  two  appeals,  one  in  1839  to 
the  Wives  and  Mothers  of  Plankenburg ;  the  other,  in  1844,  to 
the  German  Wives  and  Maidens,  to  promote  the  work  ;  and  would, 
we  feel,  have  been  so  much  more  effective  if  less  long-winded. 
Other  letters  following  have  been  more  judiciously  curtailed  by 
the  editor  than  the  former  ones,  and  grow  in  interest  from  having 
more  definite  subjects  to  dilate  upon. 

The  last  section  is  called  Attack  and  Defence,  and  is  arranged 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  others.  Froebel's  greatest  enemy  was 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Von  Kaumer,  who  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1S51,  abolished  the  Kindergartens  in  Prussia,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  "  a  part  of  the  Froebelian  Socialistic 
system,  calculated  to  bring  up  our  young  people  in  atheism." 
This  arose  from  many  of  the  Kindergartens  being  undenomina- 
tional, although  Froebel  himself  was  eminently  a  Christian  and 
a  member  of  the  established  Lutheran  Church.  As  a  rule,  he 
never  personally  answered  these  attacks  ;  for  his  theory  was  that 
facts  and  doings  proved  more  than  words.  But  in  this  case  he 
made  an  exception,  and  sent  in  a  defence  and  justification  of  the 
scheme.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  took  this  prohibition  much 
to  heart,  and  died  within  a  year  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in 
the  year  1852.  The  Baroness  Bertha  Marenholtz  von  Biilow,  his 
pupil,  then  became  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  contributed 
greatly  by  her  eflbrts  to  have  this  prohibition  taken  off  ten  years 
later.  She  it  was  also  who  carried  her  propagation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten scheme  into  England,  the  first  outcome  of  which  was  the 
Manchester  establi.'^hment  of  1854.  She  also  visited  many  other 
countries,  and  is  still  alive  and  doing  good  work,  although  failing 
health  has  checked  her  activity  in  teaching.  Another  great 
opponent  of  Froebel  in  later  years  was  Folsing,  the  successful 
founder  of  infant  schools  in  Darmstadt.  He  adopted  a  great 
deal  of  Froebel's  system,  and  they  were  great  friends  until, 
we  gather,  Froebel  pedantically  insisted  that  the  name  of  in- 
fant schools  should  be  changed  to  that  of  Kindergarten, 
giving  as  his  defence  that  little  children  should  be  developed 
instead  of  schooled.  This  turned  Fijlsing  into  a  bitter  enemy, 
for  his  schools  had  been  most  flourishing  long  before  the 
Froebelian  system  was  partially  introduced.  This  tactless  in- 
sistence and  pedantry  on  Froebel's  part  was  the  more  curious, 
for,  on  reading  his  letters  systematically  and  chronologically,  wf> 


cannot  help  being  struck  that,  as  his  work  progressed  and  became 
practical,  he  threw  oif  a  certain  narrow-mindedness  and  dog- 
matism very  evident  in  the  earlier  letters,  and  gradually  adopted 
a  thorough,  broad,  and  enlightened  view  of  life.  His  was  a  great 
work  and  career,  and  the  sound  hold  it  has  taken  in  many  national 
lives  shows  the  real  worth  and  merits  of  the  man,  and  excuses  the 
many  exaggerations  and  fancies  cf  a  bigoted  enthusiast,  as  un- 
doubtedly Froebel  was. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  speak  a  word  of  praise  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book  and  letters.  A  most  useful  chronological  abstract, 
followed  by  a  full  index,  concludes  the  work. 


THE  WINDSOR  PEERAGE.* 

IF,  as  Thackeray  says,  English  children  are  brought  up  to 
respect  the  Peerage  as  a  second  Bible,  the  publication  of  a 
popular  Peerage  must  be  a  cause  of  gladness  in  many  a  genteel 
household.  Mr.  Walford  and  his  publishers  are  putting  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  far  as  they  have  ascertained  it,  about 
the  titles  and  families  of  nobles  and  knights  within  the  reach 
of  thousands  who  have  hitherto  sat  in  comparative  darkness,  either 
sorrowfully  aware  that  the  more  massive  Peerages  bearing  the  name 
of  Burke,  or  of  some  other  worker  in  the  same  field,  were  beyond 
their  reach,  or  at  best  experiencing  the  doubtful  happiness  of 
studying  them  in  old  editions.  While,  however,  this  book  will 
no  doubt  afford  much  innocent  enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of 
respectable  people,  it  will  scarcely  take  the  place  hitherto  held  by 
the  larger  and  older  Peerages.  Its  compiler  claims  for  it  the  merit 
of  special  accuracy.  In  the  first  edition,  published  last  year,  he 
declared  it  to  be  "  the  only  Peerage  hond  jide  corrected  down  to  the 
end  of  1889."  That  his  corrections  were  honestly  made  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  they  were  insulBcient  we  pointed  out  in  our 
notice  of  the  volume.  In  this  edition  he  announces  that  he  has 
thoroughly  revised  his  work.  One  error  that  we  noticed  last  year  has 
been  corrected,  and  we  therefore  think  it  probable  that  he  has 
also  corrected  many  others  which  escaped  our  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  two  or  three  mistakes  still  standing  which 
we  marked  in  the  former  edition.  In  one  case  aunts  are  described 
as  sisters ;  in  another  a  married  lady's  maiden  name  is  left  a 
blank,  though  it  might  easily  have  been  ascertained  ;  and  in  a 
third  a  gentleman  is  set  down  as  Lieutenant,  R.A.,  though  he 
was  gazetted  captain  in  the  spring  of  1887.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  when  the  compiler  has  to  state  an  officer's  rank 
he  should  consult  the  Army  List,  and  copy  from  it  correctly. 
Lastly,  we  observe  that,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrance  last  year, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  still  said  to  have  resigned  his  Professor- 
ship at  Oxford  in  1876,  though  his  farewell  lecture  was  delivered 
in  1884.  Mr.  AValford  might  surely  write  a  better  introduction 
than  that  which  he  has  appended  to  this  and  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  book.  He  has  some  idea  that,  "  under  the  Feudal  system,"^ 
the  English  nobles  were  the  peers  or  equals  of  their  sovereign, 
and  supports  it  by  a  "  singular  instance,"  which  is  that  the 
daughters  of  the  King  used  to  be  styled  Ladies.  The  statement 
that  a  writ  of  summons  must  be  repeated  in  order  to  create  a 
barony  by  writ  is  disproved  by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  the 
Barony  oif  Clifton.  Proof  of  one  writ  is  sufiicient,  if  accompanied 
by  proof  that  the  writ  was  obeyed,  that  the  person  summoned 
took  his  seat  under  it.  Other  matters,  too,  might  be  amended, 
but  it  ia  scarcely  worth  while  to  take  up  our  space  by  pointing 
them  out.  Mr.  Walford  would  do  well  again  thoroughly  to 
revise  his  compilation,  and  to  extend  his  revision  to  his  Introduc- 
tion. 


NEW  PRINTS. 

WE  have  received  from  Messrs.  Boussod  &  Valadon  a  proof  of 
a  large  etching,  one  of  the  most  important  which  the  artist 
has  signed,  by  M.  Waltner.  It  is  a  translation  into  black  and 
white  of  M.  Jules  Breton's  picture  of  the  dances  around  the 
bale-fires,  which  are  so  picturesque  a  feature  of  peasant  life 
in  Brittany.  Seven  strong  daughters  of  the  glebe,  with  feet 
and  ankles  bare  under  their  short  skirts,  have  taken  hands  around 
the  burning  pile  in  the  foreground,  and  their  mirth  seems  to  grow 
more  furious  as  the  flame  leaps  higher.  In  the  background  the 
spire  of  the  village  church  rises  against  the  dying  light  of  sunset, 
which  mingles  strangely  with  the  local  fires.  A  crescent  moon 
rides  in  the  limpid  sky  ;  and,  though  the  heavfns  are  still  illumi- 
nated, the  twilight  begins  to  gather  darkly  on  the  flat  moorland 
which  stretches  in  all  directions.  In  this  sinister  composition 
M.  Waltner  has  found  an  excellent  vehicle  for  his  learned  treat- 
ment of  the  graver.  The  contrast  between  the  suffused  light  in 
the  sky  and  the  flames  on  the  ground  is  admirably  given. 

Of  a  very  different  class,  but  admirable  also  in  its  way,  is  a 
print  on  vellum  of  an  etching  by  M.  E.  Gaujean,  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  group  of  "The  Countess  of  Gower  and 
Child,"  which  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Frost  &  Read.  The 
distinction  of  Lawrence  is  here  well  preserved,  and  the  contrasts 
that  he  loved,  as  between  the  blond  silky  head  of  the  child  and 
the  dark  velvet  dress  of  the  mother,  excellently  preserved.  Only- 
two  hundred  proofs  of  this  delicate  work  have  been  taken,  and 
the  plate  has  been  destroyed. 

*  The  Windsor  Pceraffe  for  1891.  (Second  Year.)    Edited  by  Edward 
Walford,  M.A.,  Editor  of"  The  County  Families  of  the  United  Kmgdom" 
&c.    London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1891. 
i   
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  Queen  of  Eoumania,  with  her  faithful  Mme.  Mite  Krem- 
nitz  (though  not  now  under  the  bewildering  plus-quam-alias 
of  "Dito  et  Idem")  has  written  a  romance  in  letters  (i)  which  is, 
except  for  its  form,  a  good  deal  better  than  Astra.  The  daughter 
of  a  German  prince  falls  in  love  with  the  book  of  a  certain 
German  professor,  and,  knowing  nothing  else  about  him,  opens  a 
correspondence,  not  without  the  knowledge,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  permission,  of  her  father — a  foolish  Transparency,  seeing 
that  of  such  things  there  is  but  one  end.  The  end  duly  comes, 
and  after  alarums  and  excursions  is  wound  up  happily  enough. 
But  the  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  earlier  chapters,  where 
the  correspondents  half  play  at  cross-purposes  and  half  (at  least 
in  the  case  of  the  Professor)  deliberately  mystify  each  other. 
Carmen  Sylva,  who  was  once  herself  very  much  in  the  position 
of  Ulrique  von  Horst-Rauchenstein  (not  that,  to  our  knowledge, 
she  ever  fell  in  love  with  a  professor),  has  depicted  her  heroine 
very  graciously,  and  with  real  success.  Dr.  Bruno  Hallmuth,  we 
confess,  pleases  us  less.  In  his  constant  uneasy  reference  to 
"  plebeians  "  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  snob ;  the  tone  of  persiflage 
which  he  takes  up  at  once  with  his  unknown  correspondent  is  in 
very  doubtful  taste ;  and  his  hurry  to  convert  the  correspondence 
into  an  amorous  one  is  open  to  the  same  objection,  besides  being 
decidedly  childish.  If  he  is  Her  Majesty  of  Roumania's  beau  ideal 
of  a  squire  of  low  degree  of  the  clerkly  kind,  it  is  not  complimentary 
to  Pierre  Loti  and  the  other  men  of  letters  whom  she  has,  as  good 
Lady  Clavering  says, "  took  up."  But  the  book  is  a  pleasant  one  and 
a  clever.  M.  Emile  Pierret  (2)  might  or  might  not  have  written 
'his  novel  if  Flaubert  had  not  written  L education  sentimentale ; 
but  there  is  no  mere  plagiarism  in  it,  and,  indeed,  the  lines  of 
the  two  books,  whatever  their  starting-points,  are  quite  different. 
Moreover,  M.  Pierret,  though  spoken  of  as  a  symbolist,  writes  very 
differently  from  the  young  persons  who,  in  prose  and  verse,  have 
transformed  French  into  a  kind  of  unknown  tongue  ;  and,  though 
the  burden  of  his  book  is  disenchantment  and  disappointment,  is 
'by  no  means  of  the  common  pessimist  school.  Ilis  hero,  Jean 
Durocher,  however,  is,  like  Frederic  Moreau,  never  quite  at  the 
level  of  the  situation.  He  is  misunderstood  by  his  father,  a 
positive  manufacturer  of  great  wealth.  He  is,  after  a  long  calf- 
love and  a  brief,  but  gracious,  flirtation,  shamelessly  jilted  by  his 
beautiful  cousin,  Dolores,  for  a  grandee  of  Spain  with  a  large 
fortune  and  mustachios  to  suit.  Then,  to  avoid  another  profession, 
Tie  goes  into  the  army,  and  is  equally  disgusted  there.  At  last  he 
"falls  in  love  with  a  person  not  spotless,  but  loving,  and 
she  dies  de  la  poitrine,  and  so  an  end.  The  account  of  the 
Volontariat  is  very  interesting  as  a  medium  between  the  fantasti- 
calities of  "  Th^o-Critt "  and  tlie  grimy  exaggerations  of  the 
author  of  Sous-qfs,  and  the  whole  book  has  very  considerable 
literary  merit.  M.  de  Saint-Quentin's  (3)  volume  is  one  of  those 
which,  except  for  some  accidental  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a  man 
may  be  rather  puzzled  to  know  where  to  have.  It  might  be 
an  actual  historical  record  of  the  putting  down  of  the  Babist 
movement  in  Persia,  or  a  fiction  with  a  garniture  of  personal 
■experience.  In  any  case  it  has  some  interest,  though  we  at  least 
do  not  find  that  interest  in  the  ghastly  descriptions  of  the  tortures 
inflicted  on  the  heretic  insurgents  with  which  it  closes.  The 
central  figure  of  the  love-crazed  dervish  is  rot  unattractive  by 
any  means,  and  the  book  includes  descriptions  of  some  power. 
M.  Edouard  Delpit  may  generally  be  depended  upon  for  a  work- 
manlike story  of  a  somewhat  ordinary  kind,  and  lie  has  in  Plein 
■ccBur  (4)  involved  his  plot  and  perplexed  his  issues  in  a  rather  in- 
genious manner.  The  central  point,  however,  the  self-sacritice  of 
a  heroine  who  lets  it  be  believed  that  herself,  not  her  sister,  has 
failed  in  keeping  her  conjugal  vows,  though  not,  we  think,  wholly 
novel,  is  preposterous  and  unpleasing.  8acrificing  yourself  is  all 
very  well ;  but  sacrificing  other  people — in  this  case  your  husband 
— through  yourself  for  the  sake  of  third  parties  is  a  course  of 
action  of  which  we  should  think  even  Lord  Halsbury  would 
hardly  approve.  Of  course,  M.  Delpit  "  odds  it  till  it  comes 
even,"  and  indeed  begins  the  assize  of  his  poetical  justice  pretty 
early  by  making  the  real  culprit  throw  herself  under  a  train  ;  but 
this  does  not  quite  make  up.  The  book,  however,  is  a  long  way 
above  the  average  novel  of  its  kind. 

The  author  of  that  capital  book  Mon  onclc  et  nvm  cure  has 
not  quite  repeated  his  success  in  Le  comte  de  Palene  (5) :  but  he 
Las  written  a  lively  and  honnete  study  with  a  hero  who  is  a  sort 
of  benevolent  farrfaron  of  misanthropy,  and  a  heroine  who  has 
the  cheerful  self-confidence  of  M.  Cherbuliez's  heroines  without 
what  unkind  people  call  their  occasional  vulgarity.  But  why 
does  M.  de  la  IJrete  speak  of  his  hero  as  "  de  Palene"  ?  Surely 
Sainte-Beuve  settled  that  matter  once  for  all,  as  far  as  good  lite- 
rature is  concerned,  while  there  is  not  much  doubt  about  the 
practice  of  good  society. 

M.  Brau  de  Saint-Pol  Lias  is  known  to  us  as  a  traveller  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Australasia, 
•and  he  has  utilized  his  experiences  for  the  writing  in  Ayom{b) 
of  a  rather  agreeable   story  of  shipwreck,  beautiful  savage, 

(i)  Le  roman  (Tune  princesse.    Par  Carmen  Sylva.    Paris:  Perrin. 

I    (2)  Les  illusions  da  caeur.    Par  Emile  Pierret.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

'  (3)  tj'^"  amnur  au  pays  des  Mages.  Par  A.  de  Saint-Quentin.  Paris : 
•Calmanu  L^vy. 

(4)  P/ein  coeur.    Par  Edouard  Delpit.    Paris  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Le  comte  de  Palene.    Par  Jean  de  la  Brete.    I'aris  :  Plon. 

(6)  Aijora.    Par  Brau  de  Saint-Pol  Lias.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 


European  teaching,  arts  of  civilization,  &c.,  in  some  right  little, 
tight  little  island  of  Oceania.  The  inhabitants  were  much  more 
amiable  than  {Eheu  Tartarine !)  those  of  Port  Tarascon,  and 
Ayora  is  not  at  all  like  that  little  baggage  of  a  Likiriki.  Last 
on  our  list  come  two  stout  volumes  (7),  in  which  Ouida  the  mighty, 
the  mother  of  volumes,  the  beloved  of  undergraduates,  the 
perused  from  Tobolsk  to  Tangier,  the  venerated  of  Frenchmen 
more  than  any  English  author  since  Lorbiron  and  the  great 
Yong,  is  revealed  to  them  once  more,  telling  the  woes,  the 
prowess,  the  manifold  magnificence  of  Chandos  the  unfortunate. 
Proud  and  happy  let  Britons  be  that  there  is  no  chance,  while  her 
works  (and  they  are  many)  hold  out,  of  the  tongue  of  old  Williams 
losing  due  honour  in  France. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  exuberance  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  poetic  style  is  exhibited 
with  unimpaired  fluency  in  The  Light  of  the  World 
(Longmans  &  Co.)  The  volume  comprises  a  rhymed  prelude  on 
the  Nativity  and  six  books  of  blank  verse,  representing  a  six- 
days'  discoursing  between  Mary  of  Magdala  and  a  sympathetic 
Buddhist,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  Magi.  The  arrival 
of  the  Buddhist  at  the  house  of  Mary  coincides  witli  the  departure 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  who  does  not  leave,  however,  until  he  has 
delivered  himself  of  a  lengthy  and  not  very  coherent  recital.  The 
conjunction  of  these  persons  is  certainly  suggestive  of  dramatic 
results.  But  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  the  presentation  of 
Pilate,  or  Mary,  or  the  Magus,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  treatment 
is  absolutely  undramatic  throughout,  not  to  say  anti-dramatic. 
In  all  three,  the  voice,  the  sentiments,  the  style  of  narration, 
are  all  one.  The  only  oftice  of  the  Buddhist  appears  to  be  that 
of  a  polite  listener  to  the  Gospel  paraphrases  of  Mary  of  Mag- 
dala. His  only  comment  is  to  point  out  certain  analogies 
suggested  by  Buddhist  doctrines.  Pilate's  account  of  his  mis- 
givings in  delivering  Barabbas  to  the  mob  is  singularly  lack- 
ing in  dramatic  actuality.  His  whole  speech,  with  its  essentially 
modern  sentiment,  savours  of  the  eloquence  of  tabernacle  oratory. 
Then,  divested  of  its  embroidery  of  highly-coloured  description 
and  somewhat  gushing  comment,  the  narrative  of  Mary  is  little 
more  than  versified  paraphrase  of  the  impressive  prose  of  the 
Gospels.  In  fact.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  not  escaped  the  fate  of 
him  who  "  breaks  into  blank  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke."  In  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Browning  he  had  at  least  one  notable 
example  of  dramatic  narrative  which  should  have  proved  a  beacon 
of  warning.  Yet  he  has  dealt  with  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  in 
the  form  of  a  narrative  by  the  sister  of  Lazarus,  an  eye-witness  of 
the  miracle,  in  a  fashion  that  is  signally  tame  and  commonplace. 
It  were  needless  to  cite  specimens  of  the  author's  infelicity  of 
treatment  or  of  his  defects  of  taste.  Probably  The  Light  of  the 
World  may  be  accounted  a  religious  poem  by  persons  who  can 
delight  in  a  kind  of  poetized  version  of  a  "  Life  of  Christ,"  and 
esteem  as  "  poetry  "  mere  rhetorical  embroidery  and  gaudy  descrip- 
tion. We  may  deplore  the  taste  for  such  poems  ;  but  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day  shows  it  is  a  very  general  taste.  Surely 
the  poetry  of  the  following  passage  is  precisely  of  the  kind  that 
might  be  expected  of  a  poetic  archdeacon  : — 

Clear  silver  water  in  a  cup  of  gold, 

Under  the  sunlit  steeps  ot  Gadara, 

It  sliines — His  Lake — the  Sea  of  Chinnereth — 

The  waves  He  loved,  the  waves  that  kissed  His  feet 

So  many  bles.'od  days.    Oh,  happy  waves! 

Oh,  little,  silver,  happy  Sea,  far-famed. 

Under  the  sunlit  steeps  of  Gadara  ! 

Tongues  in  Trees  and  Sermons  in  Stones  (George  Allen)  is  a 
pleasant  little  book  on  trees  and  flowers  and  gardens  by  the  Rev. 
VV.  Tuckwell,  whose  "  sermons  in  stones  "  take  no  very  portentous 
form,  being  nothing  more  than  sundial  mottoes  ;  while  his 
"  tongues  in  trees  "  speak  chiefly  of  etymology,  or  popular  plant- 
lore,  and  popular  plant-names.  Mr.  Tuckwell's  metliod  in  deal- 
ing with  these  attractive  themes  is  very  much  like  that  so 
admirably  exemplified  in  Archbishop  Trench's  lectures  "  On  the 
Study  of  Words."  He  is  not  didactic  beyond  the  warrant.  He 
writes  as  one  who  is  in  the  open  air,  among  the  trees  and  flowers 
of  his  garden,  and  refrains  from  the  sermon.  His  derivations 
are  likely  to  exercise  the  etymology  of  gardeners.  Bulrush  may 
be  "  pool-rush,"  but  that  snap-dragon  is  snout-dragon,  or  that 
buttercup  is  "  bouton-cop,"  or  that  gooseberry  is  "  cross-berry, 
from  its  triple  spine,"  are  suggestions  not  likely  to  be  accepted. 
Nor  can  we  hold  that  sunflowers  turn  with  the  sun  in  America, 
and  not  in  England.  And  that  Gretchen  used  the  centaury  for 
her  divining,  and  not  the  large  meadow  daisy,  is  a  proposition 
that  requires  better  evidence  than  Mr.  Tuckwell  advances.  A 
chapter  on  Old  Gardens,  which  embraces  a  delightful  retrospective 
glance  at  the  Old  Physic  Garden  at  Oxford,  is  truly  sympathetic. 

Tales  and  Legends  of  the  English  Lakes,  by  the  late  Wilson 
Armistead  (Simpkin  &  Co. ;  Glasgow  :  Morison),  is  a  miscellany 
of  story  and  legend  and  ballad,  collected  from  various  sources, 
much  of  which  is  familiar  enough  to  readers  of  \\  ordsworth, 
Percy,  Scott,  Ritson,  and  Hutchinson,  the  historians  ol  Cumber- 
land. With  respect  to  legendary  lore,  the  crop  garnertd  in  th's 
curious  volume  might  lead  the  incautious  reader  to  conclude  th  t 
there  is  little  of  legend  to  collect  in  the  Lake  country.  Much 
that  is  here  given  is  quite  modern.    Such  is  "  The  Beauty  of 

(7)  Le  dernier  des  Ctarencieux,    Paris :  Perrin. 
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Buttermere,"  a  tragedy  in  real  life,  which  comprises  the  remark- 
able career  of  that  notorious  impostor  John  Hatfield,  who  was 
hanged  at  Carlisle  for  fraudulently  franking  letters  and  forging  a 
bill  of  exchange. 

The  Fairy  Land  Tales  ofScience,hj  the  Rev.  J.  Gordon  M'Pherson 
(Simpkin  k,  Co. ;  Glasgow :  Morison),  is  a  book  that  we  have 
pleasure  in  noting  in  a  second  edition,  as  it  treats  of  scientific 
topics  which  are  of  universal  interest  in  a  style  of  exposition  that 
is  admirably  clear  and  exact,  yet  not  less  admirably  free  from 
all  parade  of  theorizing  and  vain  chatter  concerning  scientific 
progress. 

Physiology  has  suggested  the  basis  of  Mr.  Heather  Bigg's  collo- 
quies on  society  and  the  State,  The  Human  Repvhlic  (David 
Stett),  in  which  the  human  body  serves  as  a  rich  subject  of  de- 
monstration. Physiological  lessons  were  never  applied  as  they 
are  in  this  little  book.  There  is  some  novelty,  certainly,  in  the 
idea  of  viewing  your  own  body  as  a  microcosm  of  the  State,  an 
ideal  Republic,  and  entering  into  that  body  as  a  white  corpuscle 
by  mere  power  of  self-abstraction  througli  a  cut  in  your  finger. 
Under  the  friendly  guidance  of  one  Protos  the  writer  voyages  by 
many  a  conduit  to  the  pumping  station  Cor,  past  the  Gastric  Lake, 
and  finds  all  the  citizens  usefully  employed  learning  many  useful 
lessons,  as  need  not  be  enumerated.  In  short,  the  State  mecha- 
nism is  perfect.  From  Duodenum  to  Pylorus  they  sing  and 
work  in  happy  chorus,  while  Protos  and  the  Self -Abstracted  One 
discuss  State  afl^irs  with  wondrous  pertinacity,  until  the  latter 
asks,  "  Whao  is  the  object  of  life  ?  "  which  dread  riddle  appears 
to  have  led  to  his  violent  expulsion  from  the  Human  Republic, 
and  he  awakens  in  his  own  study,  a  much-informed  bi^t  sadder  man. 

I,  Me,  and  Him  (SkefBngton  &  Son)  deals  with  another  kind 
of  abstraction,  the  triple  individuality  of  a  young  man  who  is  not 
in  the  least  given  to  the  study  of  metaphysical  problems,  yet  is 
made  to  sufler  much,  through  the  masquerading  of  his  Simulated 
Ego  and  his  Interior  Ego  among  his  friends  during  the  enforced 
absence  of  himself — that  is,  the  Personal  Ego.  This  idea,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived,  develops  into  a  pretty  imbroglio.  But  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  anything  but  crudely  worked  in  I,  Me,  and 
Him,  thoiigh  the  sketch  is  amusing  and  brightly  written. 

The  fourth  instalment  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bennett's  tour  in  Ireland 
— John  Bull  and  his  Other  Island  (Simpkin  &  Co.) — comprises 
some  capital  pictures  of  Irish  scenery  and  Irish  folk,  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  south  and  west  of  the  country,  and  is  marked  by  the 
freshness  of  observation  and  sobriety  of  style  noticeable  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  journal. 

The  style  and  humour  of  Mr.  Metchim's  Wild  West  Poems 
(Fisher  Unwin)  so  far  beggar  description  as  to  cry  aloud  for 
illustration.  Ilere  is  a  stanza  that  is  fairly  representative  of  the 
poet's  manner : — 

I  £ruess  when  I  was  strolling  down 

The  centre  of  the  street, 
A  boss  Tornado  boomed  along 

And  grupped  me  by  the  feet. 

By  the  Sea,  and  other  Poems,  by  Fred  Henderson  (Fisher 
Unwin),  is  the  merest  slip  of  a  book,  notable  chiefly  for  its  paper 
cover  of  a  hideous  blue,  and  its  eccentric  shape,  suggestive  of  a 
book  of  household  receipts  or  the  diurnal  mUk  sales  of  the  dairy- 
man. The  poet  waxes  wroth,  however,  against  kings,  priests, 
and  all  "  hypocrite  things,"  and  sings  loudly,  if  not  well : — 

Tl!is  is  my  hope,  to  kindle  ere  I  die 

Some  torch  which,  thrust  by  passion's  hand  among 

The  grainless  chaff  of  damned  hypocrisy, 
Or  into  Vice's  palace  strongly  flung. 

Shall  set  the  worthless  rottenness  aflame, 
With  .such  a  burning  that  not  all  the  power 
Of  tyrants  and  their  gold-bought  priests  that  honr 

Shall  keep  the  retribution  from  their  shame. 

The  series  of  official  Emigrants'  Handbooks  (Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode),  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  comprise 
excellent  manuals  of  useful  information,  each  with  a  large  and 
legible  map  executed  to  date,  and  supply  intending  emigrants  and 
settlers  with  the  practical  hints  and  guidance  that  they  most 
need.  These  publications,  in  fact,  though  issued  at  one  penny 
each,  omit  no  item  of  information  that  can  be  of  service  to  those 
who  intend  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  the  Australian  colonies,  New 
Zealand,  Natal,  and  the  Cape.  Especially  valuable  are  the  two 
supplementary  handbooks,  published  at  threepence,  the  Profes- 
sional Handbook  and  the  Emigration  Statistics  and  General 
Handbook. 

We  have  also  received  Vol.  II.  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Creed  (Griffith,  Farran,  &  Co.) ;  Part  V.  of  Mr.  George 
Bowdler  Buckton's  Monograph  of  the  British  Cicada,  illustrated 
by  coloured  plates  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Ventilation,  a  text-book, 
by  William  Paton  Buchan,  illustrated  (Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Son) ;  Mixed  Metals,  or  Metallic  Alloys,  a  practical  treatise,  by 
Arthur  H.  Hiorns  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  Part  I.  of  A  Oerman 
Colloquial  Grammar,  by  J.  Niederberger,  assisted  by  W.  H. 
Taylor  (Hachette)  ;  The  Hampshire  Antiquary  and  Naturalist, 
Vol.  I.  (Southampton  :  Independent  office) ;  My  District  Visitors, 
by  a  Parson,  second  edition  (Skeftington)  ;  A  Legend  of  Montrose 
and  The  Black  Dimrf,  copyright  sixpenny  edition  (A.  &  C. 
Black) ;  and  The  Intermediate  State,  an  essay,  by  Arthur 
Williamson,  B.D.  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS,  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 

Adterstisements  intended  for  the  Sattjudat  Review  should  bs 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Departjies7 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 
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MAPLE   &  CO 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  show  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-class  DINING-ROOM  FUHNI- 
TURE  in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  wliile  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining  rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  fnrnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  comfort- 
able and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  soft 
and  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  and  settees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Koad  can  p.ass  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  are  uoty 
showing  a  choice  Selection  of 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of 
the  periods  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  inclu- 
ding some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  m.ahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Showcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Veriiis- 
Martin  decorations. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  are  also 
exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  varieties  of 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels,  Brackets,  Overdoors,.Tardinieres, 
and  new  shai-ies  in  wicker  Chairs  ami 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 


MAPLE  &  CO 
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CHRONICLE. 

AN  interchange  of  mortuary  compliments  to 
  the  late  Mr.  Quinton  took  place  in  the 

House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  between  Lord 
Cross  and  Lord  Ripon  ;  but  no  information  on  the  subject 
of  Manipur  was  given  either  in  the  Upper  House  or  in  the 
Lower,  where  Colonel  Nolan  was,  for  an  English  officer, 
slightly  offensive  in  the  form  of  his  questionings.  On  the 
Marriage  Acts  Amendment  Bill  Lord  Grimthorpe  was  in 
his  glory  as  Corrector-General  of  the  Universe,  and  there 
was  some  talk  as  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Colonization. 
The  House  of  Commons  devoted  its  morning  sitting  to  the 
Land  Bill,  and  Clause  2  was  haled  through  at  last.  Its 
next  brother  then  stood  the  usual  brunt  of  what  Colonel 
IfoLAN  (atoning  for  his  error  above  noted  to  some  extent) 
neatly  called  "  several  handsome  volumes  of  objection  "  from 
Mr.  Seymour  Keay  and  others,  and  was  still  under  fire  of 
talk  at  adjournment  time.  The  evening  sitting  was  devoted 
to  Mr.  Sutherland's  motion  about  deer-forests,  in  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Clark  observed  that  "  but  for  the 
deer-forest  mania  the  Crofter  question  would  never  have 
**  reached  its  present  stage."  The  egregious  Doctor  con- 
founds. He  must  have  meant  to  say  that  but  for  the 
Crofter  mania  the  Deer-forest  question  would  never  have 
had  so  much  nonsense  talked  about  it. 

On  Monday  the  Newfoundland  Bill  was  by  common  con- 
sent, even  of  Gladstonians,  gravely  and  worthily  debated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Knutsford,  Lord  Kimberley, 
Lord  DuNRAVEN,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Herscuell, 
and  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Dunraven  and  the  Opposition 
peers  urged  that  the  measure  should  be  allowed  to  rest, 
pending  action  on  the  colonial  part ;  but  Lord  Salisbury  had 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  ample  opportunity  of  being 
wise  could  be  given  to  the  Newfoundlanders  between  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  and  its  introduction  in 
the  Commons.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Smith 
admitted  the  need  for  a  new  judge,  and  observed,  in  the 
language  of  the  advertisements  for  cooks,  that  "  assist- 
*'  ance  would  be  given  "  meanwhile.  Then  Sir  William 
Harcourt  rose  to  treat  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  even  as 
the  Alinirante  Lynch  treated  the  Blanco  Encalada.  The 
torpedo,  however,  is  a  notoriously  capricious  weapon,  and 
we  think  it  missed  on  this  occasion.  Unkind  jests  have 
•been  made  on  Sir  William's  appearances  in  the  character 
of  a  financial  critic ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  at 
least,  his  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The 
notions  of  some  of  the  Plantagenets — notably  of  one  King 
JoHN-cn  the  subject  were  pretty,  if  irregular,  and  Sir 
William,  no  doubt,  thought  of  them  as  he  flung  the 
"  old  suimd  solid  system  of  English  finance "  in  Mr. 
Gosche.n  s  teeth.  But  Mr.  Goschen  had  not  the  fear 
of  the  Plantagenets  before  his  eyes  or  teeth,  and  made 
light  of  their  distinguished  child.  Later  in  the  evening 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  would  have  his  say,  and  brought 
■down  upon  himself  severe  castigation  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
with  wii.,m  to  name  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  in  the  same  day  as 
&  finanoi^tl  authority  even  Gladstonians  would  admit  to  be 
Absurd  i'hereupon  Mr.  Lefevre  wisely,  if  not  heroically, 
said  he  never  meant,"  and  that  incident  ended,  as  some- 
what later  did  the  debate,  by  agreement  to  the  usual 
Budget  lesolutions. 

The  Iduuse  of  Lords  on  T^wesc^ay  busied  itself  unexcitingly, 
but  u.-etiiily,  in  reading  the  Savings  Banks  Bill  a  second 
time,  iuj.i  seeing  the  London  City  Trial  of  Causes  Bill 
through  (Jommittee.  The  Lower  House  spent  its  morning 
on  the  eternal  Purchase  Bill,  and  the  time  up  to  nearly 
seven  o'clock  having  been  entirely  spent  on  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Third  Clause,  Mr.  Labouchere  prevented  the 
clause  ilsfclf  from  passing  by  complaining  up  to  adjournment 


time  that  it  had  been  "  insufficiently  discussed."  We  have 
no  desire  that  America  should  reign,  and  all  laws  but  Lynch- 
law  be  repealed ;  but  if  that  happy  time  ever  does  come, 
and  if  jokers  of  this  sort  find  themselves  adjourned  to  the 
nearest  lamp-post  in  Palace  Yard  by  the  myrmidons  of  some 
virtuously  indignant  Lawyer  Parkerson  of  the  future,  they 
will  have  themselves  to  thank  for  it.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Smith  in  the  evening  gave  notice  to  move  for  general 
priority  for  the  Bill.  The  business  of  the  later  sitting  was 
Mr.  John  Ellis's  motion  to  reduce  the  number  of  public- 
houses,  and  increase  the  powers  of  local  authorities  in 
regard  to  them.  This,  by  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Forrest 
Fulton's,  was  practically  turned  into  a  debate  on  the  vexed 
question  of  compensation,  as  to  which  the  final  decision  in 
Sharp  v.  Wakefield  has  been  so  monstrously  miscon- 
strued. The  temperance  party  did  not  take  much  by  their 
evening,  for  the  amendment,  "  providing  equitable  compensa- 
"  tion  be  paid,"  was  carried  by  190  to  129,  as  against  the 
original  motion,  and  by  182  to  1 1 1  when  the  two  had  been 
consolidated. 

Wednesday  (a  house  being  procured  only  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  after  two  counts)  was  devoted  to  the  Lease- 
hold Enfranchisement  Bill.  Tbe  discussion  on  this  was 
enlivened  by  a  curious  cross-bench  amendment  coming  from 
Mr.  Haldane,  who,  with  one  or  two  other  Gladstonians, 
opposed  the  proposal,  in  the  interest  of  the  commune  to 
which  he  looks  forward.  This  cris-crossing  gave  more  zest 
to  the  discussion  than  is  possessed  by  most  Wednesday 
talks,  and  the  amendment  being  defeated  by  314  to  39,  the 
Bill  shared  the  same  fate  by  181  to  168.  As  for  the  proposal 
itself,  would  any  one  of  its  supporters  answer  the  simplest  of 
Simons  this  still  simpler  question  ?  If  it  is  just  that  a  tenant, 
finding  his  position  profitable,  should  be  able  to  force  the 
landlord  to  sell,  is  it  not  just  also  that  the  landlord,  finding 
his  position  unprofitable,  should  be  able  to  force  the  tenant 
to  buy  1  Or  is  it  essential  to  the  New  Justice  in  every  walk 
of  life  that  goose  and  gander  should  have  different  commons 
allotted  them  ? 

The  House  of  Lords  read  a  third  time  and  passed  the 
London  City  Trial  of  Causes  Bill  on  Thursday.  The 
Lower  House  sat  from  three  o'clock  to  midnight,  the  latter 
part  of  the  sitting  being  occupied  by  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill.  The  third  clause  was  got  through,  but  the  fourth 
was  plunged  in  such  perplexities  that  that  hoary  man  of 
affairs,  Mr.  Knox,  bewailed  the  "  unbusinesshke  "  conduct 
of  the  Government,  and  his  fellow-Gladstonian,  Mr.  Joicey, 
more  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  House  itself  had  got 
muddled.  For  the  House  of  Commons,  like  the  immortal 
Blinkers,  is  "  a  nervous  horse,"  easily  bored  and  easily 
excited,  and  it  had  earlier  got  into  a  great  excitement  as 
to  the  progress  of  business  and  the  prospects  of  woman's 
voting.  Mr.  Smith,  in  proposing  to  take  all  available  time, 
excluded  with  his  usual  delicacy  of  feeling  next  Wednes- 
day week,  because  somebody  thought  that  somebody  else  had 
said  that  the  Government  would  pledge  themselves  not  to 
put  spokes  in  the  wheel  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill. 
Thereupon  all  usual  arrangements  in  the  House  became 
"  pie,"  and  Liberal- Unionists  joined  Radicals  in  voting 
against  Mr.  Smith's  proposal,  because  they  did  not  love 
suffrageous  woman,  while  violent  Gladstonians  went  into 
the  Lobby  with  the  Government  Whips  for  the  opposite 
reason,  and  not  a  few  Tories  deserted  their  leaders.  Finally, 
the  Government  got  all  the  Wednesdays,  against  their 
own  will,  and  "  Una  "  (one  woman  without  even  one  vote) 
was  "  left  to  mourn  "  as  in  the  poem. 

News  of  quickening  up  on  the  part  of  the  Mani- 

Manipur.    pur  expeuition  was  at  last  received  on  Tuesday. 

The  three  columns  had  got  under  weigh,  ard 
converged  punctually  enough  on  the  capital  of  Manipur, 
the  Silchar  column  having  some  trifling  fighting,  and  that 
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from  Tuminoo  a  smarb  brush,  in  which  i,ooo  Manipuris 
were  driven  out  of  a  fortified  position,  with  great  loss  to 
themselves,  but  with  only  two  killed  and  a  few  wounded 
(the  latter  including  Lieutenant  Grant)  on  the  British  side. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  city  was  found  empty,  the 
JuBRAJ  and  the  Sexaputty  having  taken  to  the  hills;  and, 
as  was  to  be  expected  likewise,  ghastly  evidences  of  the 
massacre  were  discovered — evidences  not,  perhaps,  really 
more  ghastly  than  those  of  the  blundering  which  brought 
it  about,  furnished  simultaneously  by  letters  of  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood  and  others. 

Whitehaven  followed  Mid-Oxfordshire  very 
Elections,  satisfjictorily  last  week,  giving  the  Tory  can- 
didate. Sir  James  Bain,  a  majority  of  233, 

larger  than  that  of  18S5,  and  more  than  double  that  of 

1886. 

Foreifin  News  arrived  at  the  end  of  last  week  of  the 
and  Colonial  sinking  of  the  Blanco  Encalada,  the  flagship  of 
Aflfaiis.  -i-jjg  Chilian  insurgents,  by  a  WniTEHEAD  tor- 
pedo from  the  torpedo  gunboat  Almirante  Lynch.  It  does 
not  quite  follow  that  "  the  rebellion  is  over,"  as  the  Balma- 
cedists  exultingly  telegraphed  ;  but  the  blow  is  no  doubt 
heavier  than  the  mere  loss  of  200  men.  Also,  one  more 
has  been  added  to  the  not  very  long  list  of  torpedos  which 
have  "  done  wonders."  It  may  be  admitted  that  when 
they  do  the  work,  they  do  it  not  negligently.  On 
further  information  it  was  found  that  the  Blanco  Enca- 
lada had  been  caught  napping  at  her  moorings  by  the  two  , 
cruisers  Almirante  Lyncli  and  Almirante  Condell,  and  easily 
torpedoed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  armed,  but  not 
armoured,  transport  Aconcayaa  made  a  stout  fight  with 
them,  and  got  safe  into  harbour.  The  opposition  claim 
the  capture  of  Copiapo  as  a  set-off,  and  their  contention 
that  the  Almirnnte  Lynch  was  seriously  damaged  received  an 
undesigned  confirmation  beforehand  from  the  Government 
statement  that  she  was  "  refitting  " — an  operation  scarcely 
necessary  after  such  fighting  as  the  Balmacedists  assert  to 
have  taken  place.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  Times  was  at 
last  able  to  publish  two  letters  of  some  length  from  partisans 
of  the  two  sides,  agreeing  only  in  this,  that  Senor  Balmaceda 
is  not  a  South  American  President  for  nothing,  and  that, 

as  for  his  enemies,  when  he  catches  them,  they  catch  it.  

Sir  William  Lockhart  has  followed  up  his  successes  vigo- 
rously on  the  Miranzai  frontier,  and  the  enemy  appear  to 

have  made  up  their  minds  to  sue  for  peace.  The  funeral 

of  Count  MoLTKE  was  magnificently  celebrated  at  Berlin  on 

Tuesday.  It  would  seem  that  serious  steps  are  being  at 

last  taken  in  Russia,  especially  at  Moscow,  to  carry  out  the 
Judenhet/.e — a  matter  serious  in  another  sense  to  England, 
■whither  most  of  the  unsavoury  wretches  will  drift. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  apologetically  for  free 
Letters!"    education  on  Friday  week  ;  and  Mr.  Howorth 

contributed  to  the  Times  of  Saturday  morning 
a  letter  on  the  matter  with  which  we  can  agree  much  more 
fully  than  with  some  other  utterances  of  Mr.  Howorth's. 
The  question  has  also  been  the  subject  of  many  other  letters 
and  of  speeches  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Forwood.  The  general  drift  of  both 
contents  and  not-contents  is  that  the  thing  will  be  a  little 
discreditable  and  unwise,  but  immensely  profitable  from  the 

party  point  of  view.  Saturday  and  Sunday  were  great 

days  in  Tipperary.  On  Saturday  at  Thurles  there  was  a 
mighty  ruction  between  the  two  parties,  the  Anti-Parnellites 
getting  their  heads  well  broken  by  the  Parnellites,  and  then 
(let  us  hope)  well  mended  by  a  speech  of  congratulation 
from  that  mild-minded  minister  of  a  religion  of  peace  whom 
some  call  Archbishop  of  Casiiel,  and  others  more  accurately 
Archbishop  Croke.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Parnell  spoke  cheerfully 
and  vigorously  at  Clonmel.  An  acrimonious  corre.spondence 
between  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  and  his  foes  led  up  to  a 
threat  that  they  should  hear  from  the  lawyer  of  great 

TlMOTlIEUS. 

The  first  day  of  the  Newmarket  First  Spring 
Sport.      Meeting   provided   some   fair,  but   no  very 

specially  interesting,  racing.  On  Wednesday 
the  Two  Thousand  was  won  very  easily  by  Lord 
Alington's  Common  (his  first  appearance  on  any  turf  in 
public) :  other  better-known  horses,  including  the  favourite, 
Gouverneui-,  from  whom  much  was  hoped,  and  the  Great 
Metropolitan  winner,  Ptagimunde,  being  unplaced,  and  the 
second  and  third,  Orvieto  and  Peter  Flower,  being  quite 
raced  down.  The  March  Stakes  on  Thursday  was  won  by 
General  Byrne's  good  horse  Amphion  pretty  much  as  he 

pleased.-^  The  first  cricket-match  of  interest,  the  Oxford 

University  Seniors,  was  drawn  on  Wednesday,  and  the 


Freshmen's  matches  at  both  Universities  have  been  begun,, 
but  not  finished. 

Four  of  the  mutinous  gunners  at  Portsmouth 
Miscellaneous,  were  last  week  sentenced  to  two  years'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour — a  heavy,  but 

not  too  heavy,  sentence.  The  action  brought  by  Lord 

Penrhyn  against  a  newspaper  was  given  up  by  the  de- 
fendants on  Saturday,  and  a  verdict  with  damages  of 
I  ool.  was  taken  by  consent ;  all  charges,  not  merely 
against  Lord  Penrhyn  personally,  but  against  his  asso- 
ciates and  servants  in  racing,  being  letracted.  On  that 
day  the  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Peterborough  were 
consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  with  an  unusually  strong  muster  of  assistant 

bishops.  The  Santurce  collection  of  pictures  was  also 

sold,  three,  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  fetching  over  2,00c 
guineas  each(in  one  case,  the  well-known  "  Amateur  Romain," 
2,650),  and  a  Fortuny,  1,500;  two  Troyons  at  400  and 
410  guineas,  and  Roberts's  "  High  Altar  of  Rouen  Cathe- 

"  dral"  at  570,  were  even  cheaper  than  these.  The 

protracted,  though  partial,  strike  in  Messrs.  Lister's  mills 
at  Bradford  came  to  an  end  at  last  on  Saturday,  equally 
discredited  by  the  late  riots  and  by  their  failure.  All- 
grasping  Science,  sole  and  sufficient  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, has  been  protesting  against  the  occupation  of  any  of 
the  sacred  ground  at  South  Kensington  by  the  Gallery  of 
British  Art.  In  these  days  the  old  joke  about  England, 
Wales,  and  the  potato  garden  would  certainly  best  apply  to 
Science,  Heavenly  maid,  who  has  beggared  both  Universi- 
ties, takes  (modestly  adding  "  and  Art  "  to  herself)  about 
half  a  million  a  year  out  of  the  national  pocket,  and  now 

grudges  poor  Art  a  gallery.  Two  important  points  wer& 

decided  in  the  Law  Courts  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  J  ustice  J eune 
holding  that  a  decision  in  an  English  Court  could  not  be 
based  on  that  of  a  Court  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  declining  to  help  a  stockbroker  who  had  sold 
"  Warners,"  and,  owing  to  a  combination  to  keep  up  the 

price,  had  to  buy  at  a  great  loss.  Another  case  of  some 

interest  in  Sir  Francis  Jeune's  Court  was  one  in  which  a 
lady  claimed  a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  for  having,  in 
ignorantia  juris,  married  her  step-aunt's  widower.  It 
turned  on  a  question  of  domicile,  and  remained  unsettled, 
as  also  did  the  Intimidation  appeals  in  the  Trade- Union 

cases.  The  gaiety  of  London  has  been  helped  during 

the  week  by  a  most  delightful  instance  of  the  confidence 
trick,  that  standing  and  sufficient  proof  of  the  absurdity  of 

current  cant  on  progress,  education,  and  much  else.  

On  Thursday  morning  Lord  Penzance — who  in  actual  ex- 
pertise  probably  excels  any  other  living  man,  and  is  not  gene- 
rally thought  a  slave  either  of  sentiment  or  of  ecclesiasticism 
— published  in  the  Times  a  letter  on  the  Clitheroe  business, 
strikingly  different  from  the  half-jaunty,  halfalarmed, 
optimism  of  Lord  Halsbury,  and  from  the  learned  irrele- 
vance of  Lord  Shand.  Its  gist  is  summed  up  in  a  phrase- 
supported  by,  though  not  borrowed  from.  Lord  Stowell, 
which,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  "  It 
"  is  the  knowledge  that  both  man  and  wife  must  live  to- 
"  gether  that  induces  both  to  make  that  life  as  tolerable  a» 
"  mutual  concession  can  make  it." 

Field-Marshal  Count  von  Moltke  may  not 
Obituary,     seem  to  posterity  so  towering  a  figure  as  he 

does  to  us,  but  he  must  always  be  a  great  one ; 
and  certainly  no  single  man,  except  one  who  is  in  the  shade, 
while  Moltke  died  in  the  sun,  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
recent  European  history.  Even  the  French  press,  with  rare 
exceptions,  has  had  an  unexpectedly  hon  mouvement  con- 
cerning a  man  who  never  made  himself  personally  offensive 

to  any  one,  and  whose  one  word  was  duty.  Death  has- 

released  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia  from  the 

greater  evil  of  madness.  Canon  Woodard  was  a  man 

with  a  craze,  but  a  benevolent  one — the  founding  of  new- 
schools  for  the  middle  classes — in  which  he  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  Mr.  John  Walker,  manager  of  the- 

North  British  Railway,  had  been  much  before  the  public 
of  late  in  connexion  with  the  recent  strikes. 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the- 
Books.     Peel  Correspondence,  by  Mr.  Parker  (Murray), 

so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Thurs- 
field's  sketch,  is,  no  doubt,  commercially  good  for  both 
books,  because  an  intelligent  public  goes  from  one  to  the 
other.     In  another  sense  it  naturally  "  antiquates  "  Mr. 

Thursfield,  Mr.  McCarthy,  and  Mr.  Montagu  alike.  

An  instalment  of  a  very  handsome  and  useful  anthology  of 
modern  English  verse  has  appeared  in  the  shape  of  Vols.  1. 
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and  VI.  of  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  the  Century,  edited  by 
Alfred  H.  Miles  (Hutchinson).  The  first  volume  goes 
from  Crabbe  to  Coleridge — for  the  second,  which  contains 
■contemporary  writei'S,  the  title  of  Tales  of  the  Genii  has 
been  suggested  by  the  extremely  rosy  colour  of  some  of  the 
critical  estimates. 


MANIPUE. 

THAT  any  very  serious  resistance  would  be  offered  by 
the  Manipuris  to  the  combined  advance  of  three 
British  columns  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question ;  and 
they  must  be  considered  to  have  done  quite  enough  for 
honour  in  the  plucky  fight  at  their  earthwork  near  Pallel, 
which  enabled  Nemesis,  the  ever-grudging  goddess,  to  remind 
Lieutenant  Grant  of  her  existence.  It  was  nearly  as  certain 
beforehand  that,  unless  encouraged  by  some  untoward 
success  at  first,  they  would  not  attempt  to  fight  the  matter 
out.  The  situation  of  the  State,  small  as  it  is,  made  it 
impossible  to  cut  off  their  flight  to  the  hills,  and  the  Jubraj 
and  the  Senaputty  will  probably  be  hard  to  catch,  unless 
their  Kuki  irregulars  (with  whom  and  to  whose  homes  they 
have  probably  fled)  should  think  it  wiser  to  bring  them  in. 
The  expedition,  though  very  slow  at  first  in  doing  its  work, 
appears  to  have  done  it  thoroughly  enough  ;  though,  while 
the  late  Manipuri  army,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  remains 
"  out,"  and  until  some  stable  Government  is  established,  a 
considerable  force  will  have  to  be  maintained  in  Manipur. 
Annexation,  no  doubt,  would  be  better  avoided  if  possible, 
but  in  the  circumstances  it  may  be  held  doubtful  whether 
it  is  possible. 

The  military  operations  of  what,  unfortunately,  cannot 
'be  called  the  relief  of  Manipur  are,  however,  of  much  less 
interest  than  the  letters  which  have  been  at  last  published, 
.giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  beginnings  and  pro- 
gress of  this  disastrous  affair.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
allow  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Grimwood's  statements,  which  is 
"very  great,  or  the  wits  and  pluck  which  they  display,  to 
make  us  forget  that  the  author  of  them  is,  to  a  certain 
-extent,  an  interested  party,  bound  by  duty  as  well  as  affec- 
tion to  make  out  the  best  case  possible  for  the  husband  she 
has  lost,  and  not  altogether  unlikely  to  exaggerate  the  fault 
of  others.  But  when  the  fullest  and  most  coldblooded  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  this,  for  the  excitement  of  danger,  and 
for  every  other  conceivable  drawback,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  we  see  no  possible  reason  for  refusing  credence  to  the 
account  as  substantially  true.  It  is  perfectly  probable  in 
itself;  it  is  corroborated  by  Lieutenant  "Woods  and  Dr. 
Calvert  ;  it  fills  in,  illustrates,  and  explains  various  obscure 
details  which  were  noticed  and  commented  on  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ofiicial  telegrams  and  in  the  pleas  of  the  Jubraj. 
And  the  story  which  it  reveals  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  It  would 
appear  that  the  determination  to  arrest  the  Senaputty  had 
been  formed  beforehand,  but  entirely  without  the  knowledge 
■of  the  Resident  at  Manipur  ;  that  Mr.  Quinton  resolved  to 
do  this  at  the  Durbar ;  that  on  the  bird  declining  to  come  to 
the  net  the  extraordinary  step  was  taken  of  sending  Mr. 
Orimwood  to  the  palace  to  request  him  to  take  himself 
•off;  that  then,  and  even  then  after  an  interval,  his  palace 
was  attacked,  only  to  find  him  gone;  that  his  brother's 
.palace  was  next  assaulted,  the  entire  provision  of  am- 
munition made  for  this  attempt,  at  once  risky  and  not  over- 
creditable,  being  forty  rounds  per  man;  that  while  the 
attack  on  the  two  palaces  was  made  the  Manipuris,  armed 
with  cannon,  attacked  the  thatched  and  indefensible  Resi- 
■dency,  and  that,  the  ammunition  failing  almost  entirely, 
the  fatal  final  parley  was  resolved  on.  It  is  unpleasant  to  say 
harsh  things  of  men  who  have  died  a  cruel  death  in  their 
country's  service ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  a  more  de- 
plorable story  of  imbecility  has  rarely  been  told  against 
British  officers.  We  cannot  even  apply  the  grim  half- 
compliment  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  say  that  the 
decision  to  arrest  the  Senaputty  in  Durbar  was  "  well  cut 
"  out."  Even  if  the  design  was  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
blown  upon  beforehand,  Mr.  Quinton's  guard,  insufiicient 
-as  it  was  against  forces  known  to  be  armed  with  guns, 
was  too  large  not  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  the  shilly-shally- 
ing which  followed  was  a  mere  invitation  to  disaster.  As 
for  the  ammunition  matter,  it  is  diflicult  to  think  with 
■common  patience  of  the  management  which  could  dispatch 
such  an  expedition  provided  only  with  (in  these  days)  a 
few  minutes'  supply  of  cartridges.  We  must,  of  course, 
avenge  the  victims  of  the  massacre.  But  if  those  victims 
were  alive,  and  the  Manipuri  leaders  in  our  power,  the 


delinquents  whose  case  would  have  to  be  inquired  into  first, 
if  the  story  now  told  be  true,  would  be,  not  the  J ubraj  or 
the  Senaputty,  but  Mr.  Quinton  and  Colonel  Skene.  It  is 
as  yet  uncertain  whether  anybody  at  Calcutta  should  be 
joined  with  them ;  but  a  more  discreditable  exhibition  of 
partisanship  has  seldom  been  made,  even  by  Gladstonians, 
than  the  attempt  to  throw  responsibility  on  the  Home 
Government. 


SOAP  FOR  STIGGINS. 

THE  hollow  discussion  of  Tuesday  evening  on  Mr. 
Ellis's  motion  could  not  have  been  better  timed  if 
Mr.  Smith  had  had  the  timing  of  it,  to  show  that  the 
House  has  delayed  too  long  already  to  give  facilities 
for  Government  measures.  At  this  date,  and  with  the 
amount  of  business  there  is  pressing  for  attention,  it  is 
mere  imbecility  to  waste  an  evening  on  hypocritical  chatter 
about  the  superfluity  of  beer  shops,  and  the  remedy  for 
it,  and  the  evil  it  does.  The  level  of  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence shown  in  the  discussion  was  best  and  most  conveni- 
ently indicated  by  Mr.  Morley's  portentous  criticism  on 
some  scheme  or  another  for  the  creation  of  Licensing 
Boards.  It  showed,  said  the  member  for  Newcastle,  that 
the  framer  did  not  "  trust  the  people,"  and  this  was  wicked 
of  him.  The  whole  speech  in  which  this  solemn  stock 
phrase  was  uttered  is  the  most  entire  and  canting  nonsense 
from  first  to  last  if  Mr.  Morley  himself  can  trust  the 
people  not  to  "  sit  and  soak."  He  was  supporting  the  reso- 
lution because  it  asked  the  House  to  vote  that  there  were 
too  many  beer-shops,  and  that  they  must  be  diminished  in 
the  interest  of  morality.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  speech 
he  asserted,  with  a  kind  of  glorying  in  his  own  cleverness, 
that  "excess  in  public-houses  "  {i.e.  in  the  number  of  them) 
"  must  give  rise  to  excess  in  drinking,"  and  followed  the 
pronouncement  by  this  other,  that  the  man  who  did  not 
believe  it  would  believe  nothing.  So  it  seems  that,  on  the 
showing  of  their  friend,  the  people  are  incapable  of  abstain- 
ing from  mere  swinish  indulgence.  We  would  not  hear 
their  enemy  say  so.  There  are  some  of  the  people  who 
are  sots,  and  will  continue  to  be  sots.  There  are  some 
members  of  Parliament  who  will  descend  to  any  clap-trap 
and  hypocrisy,  will  ally  themselves  to  the  known  allies  of 
known  traitors,  will  look  through  their  fingers  at  murder, 
and  will  insinuate  excuses  for  theft — who  will,  in  short,  do 
anything,  however  dirty,  if  only  they  can  get  votes  and 
offices.  We  are  so  far  "  democratic  "  in  our  sympathies 
that  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  proportion  of 
such  members  to  the  total  of  the  House  is  for  larger  than 
the  proportion  of  habitual  drunkards  to  the  masses.  Yet 
we  do  not  judge  the  whole  House  by  them.  Mr.  Morley 
tells  us  that  it  is  by  the  sots  that  we  should  judge  the 
people.  We  compliment  them  on  the  praise  of  their  friend, 
and  him  on  his  happiness  in  enjoying  the  support  of  such 
poor  white  trash. 

These  remarks  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  Mr. 
Morley  and  others  on  his  side  say  what  they  mean.  On 
that  supposition  it  is  strange  to  hear  them  asking  that 
those  should  be  trusted  to  govern  others  who  cannot  be 
trusted  to  govern  themselves.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  unneces- 
sary to  suppose  so  much.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  has 
come  to  show  sympathy  with  many  things — with  the  un- 
willingness of  workmen  tobacco-smokers  and  spirit-drinkers 
to  pay  school  fees,  for  instance — and  the  desire  of  busy- 
bodies  to  regulate  their  neighbours'  morals.  The  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  days  of  this  House-  of  Commons  will  be 
accomplished,  and  the  usual  auction  has  begun.  One  bid 
was  made  with  Opium,  another  with  the  Enfx-anchisement  of 
Places  of  Worship,  a  third  is  this  Resolution  of  Mr.  Ellis. 
It  is  quite  gratuitous ;  for  there  are  several  Local  Option 
Bills  and  suchlike  waiting  their  turn,  any  of  which  would 
have  supplied  a  decent  excuse  for  all  the  cant  talked  on 
Tuesday  evening.  But  it  is  well  to  run  no  risks,  and  so,  to 
make  sure,  Mr.  Ellis's  Resolution  is  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  The  opportunity  was  not  missed,  and  we 
will  allow,  without  wasting  words  on  the  details,  that  every- 
body said  what  he  ought  to  have  said,  more  or  less,  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  he  spoke.  Mr.  Ellis's  Resolution 
was  neatly  enough  constructed.  It  resolved  that  we  have 
too  many  beer-shops,  and  that  a  local  authority  should 
be  set  up  to  reduce  them.  The  merit  of  this  is  triple— (a) 
It  pleases  the  temperance  people  ;  {h)  it  pleases  the  gluttons 
for  Local  Government ;  and  (c)  it  commits  nobody  to  any- 
thing, for  as  the  formation  of  the  undefined  local  authority 
is  to  be  the  beginning  of  reduction,  nothing  can  be  done 
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till  it  is  set  up.  Of  course,  no  one  is  so  silly  as  to  suppose 
that  a  Bill  to  this  effect  will  be  brought  in  this  Session.  So 
one  can  vote  virtuously  quite  cheap.  As  for  the  future, 
why,  manmia  serd  otro  dia,  as  the  Spaniard  says,  which  we 
may  translate  as  meaning  that  next  Session  may  be  another 
Parliament.  Then  one's  virtue  can  go  quietly  back  to  the 
shelf  till  it  is  wanted  again.  Mr.  Fulton's  amendment 
deserves  a  word  of  praise.  He  acknowledged  the  need  for 
the  reduction,  but  insisted  on  compensation,  whereby 
Stiggins  was  soaped  as  much  as  he  well  could  be,  without 
too  deeply  offending  somebody  else,  and  an  effectual  spoke 
was  put  in  the  temperance  wheel.  The  House  voted  for 
Ellis  as  diluted  by  Fulton — and  now  if  the  votes  do  not 
tumble  into  the  hat,  the  Devil  is  in  it. 

It  would,  on  the  whole,  notably  tend  to  the  saving  of  time 
if  the  House  would  agree  at  once  to  a  resolution  to  this 
effect.  That  whenever  anybody,  not  being'a  landowner,  clerk 
in  Holy  Orders,  Tory,  gentleman,  or  scholar,  wishes  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  his  neighbour's  property,  he  shall  be  en- 
titled to  do  so  at  a  price  fixed  by  himself,  and  that  a  local 
authority  be  created  to  enforce  this  right.    In  this  way  it 
would  be  possible  to  show  sympathy  with  every  one  who  is 
thought  worth  propitiating,  and  nobody  would  be  offended 
except  those  who  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.    At  the 
same  time,  the  House  would  have  committed  itself  to  no- 
thing definite,  and  could  prepare  for  the  coming  General 
Election  with  a  tranquil  mind.    Such  a  resolution,  if  passed 
a  week  or  two  ago,  would,  for  instance,  have  made  it  un- 
necessary for  the  House  to  spend  Wednesday  afternoon  in 
discussing  the  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill.    This  mea- 
sure, which  is  the  outcome  of  some  very  fictitious  agitation 
of  last  Session,  professes  to  be  designed  for  the  good  of 
the  working  classes.    As  the  only  leases  to  be  "  enfran- 
"  chised  "  are  those  which  have  more  than  twenty  years  to 
run,  it  could  only  affect  a  very  small  percentage  of  workmen, 
and  those  the  most  prosperous,  who  are  already  in  many 
cases  gradually  acquiring  possession  of  their  houses.  The 
persons  who  might  prodt  by  the  Bill  would  be  a  small 
number  of  wealthy   tradesmen.     They   may  naturally 
be   in   favour  of  the   measure  ;    but   why  what  suits 
them  should  be  supposed  to  be  necessarily  favourable  to 
the  working  classes  nobody  has  explained.    Indeed,  the 
very  great  majority  of  them  could  in  no  case  profit  by  it, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they  either  live  in  lodgings 
or  cannot  afford  to  be  tied  to  one  place.    This  profession 
of  zeal  for  the  working  class  has  long  been  one  of  the  most 
odious— and  is  become  altogether  the  most  odious — cant  of 
the  time.    A  vague  idea  seems  to  have  fixed  itself  in  the 
heads  of  some  people  that  whatever  diminishes  the  security 
of  a  landlord's  property  must  be  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
Yet  the  workman  who  had  become  possessed  of  a  house 
would  find  his  right  limited  by  just  the  same  law ;  and  so 
either  he,  his  widow,  or  his  children,  would  discover  when 
they  tried  to  sell.     If  the  possession  of  property  is  an 
advantage,  it  is  so  only  when  the  possession  is  real,  and  is 
not  a  mere  sophisticated  imitation.    The  arguments  used 
by  the  supporters  of  the  measure  show  how  utterly  hollow 
this  profession  of  zeal  for  the  working  class  is.    They  pro- 
duced certain  cases  of  alleged  hardship  in  which  greedy 
landlords  have  profited  by  the  labours  of  tenants  ;  but  these 
tenants   are   always   manufacturers,   shopkeepers,   ic. — 
capitalists,  in  fact,  themselves.    How  these  persons  can  be 
supposed  to  profit  by  legislation  which  would  diminish  the 
security  of  property  is  a  mystery  which  passes  all  under- 
standing.   But  in  truth  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  examine 
Mr.  BowLANDs's  Bill  seriously.    Its  exact  merit  was  in- 
dicated sufficiently  by  Mr.  Hughes's  complaint  that  the 
Home  Secretary  did  not  "  show  sympathy  "  with  it.  This 
miserable  cuckoo-cry  of  "  showing  sympathy,"  whereof,  to  the 
best  of  our  recollection.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  the 
proud  father,  does  duty  now  for  argument  and  demonstra- 
tion.   Whenever  a  Bill  is  brought  in  to  diminish  the  value 
of  somebody's  property  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  work- 
ing class,  or  to  circumscribe  the  liberty  of  somebody  else  in 
the  alleged  interest  of  morality,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
duty  of  all  the  world  to  show  it  sympathy.    To  inquire 
whether  it  will  effect  its  proposed  purpose,  and  whether  it 
will  not  do  more  harm  than  good,  is  to  be  unsympathetic 
and  brutal.    By  this  flapdoodle  it  is  hoped  to  catch  the 
votes  of  the  working  class.    In  the  meantime  the  "  sym- 
"  pathy  "  chiefly  benefits  gentlemen  of  the  stamp  of  Mr. 
IIaldane,  who  are  ready  with  their  cuckoo-cry  about  un- 
earned increment,  and  their  precious  proposals  for  doing 
something  or  another  which  ends  in  "ation"  with  all 
property. 


FIELD-MARSHAL  COUNT  VON  MOLTKE. 

IN  a  day  when,  more  than  in  most  days,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success,  the  death  of  Count  von  Moltke, 
fuller  of  honours  than  even  in  his  ninety-first  year  of  years, 
could  not  but  affect  the  public  mind,  or  at  least  arrest  pub- 
lic attention.  Moltke  deserved  his  repute  as  few  men  in 
our  time  have  deserved  it,  and  he  had  singularly  few  weak- 
nesses. Although  in  his  day  he  conquered  two  great  and 
three  courageous  and  storied  European  nations,  in  the  service 
of  one  of  which  he  had  himself  been,  scarcely  a  dissonant 
voice  has  been  raised  in  the  chorus  of  his  praise.  He  wa» 
not  justly  to  be  blamed  even  for  the  apparent  breach 
of  taste  in  serving  against  Denmark ;  for  he  had  always 
regarded  Copenhagen  as  a  "  foreign  city,"  and  he  was  a 
German  by  birth  and  associations.  Other  public  act  of  hi& 
there  was  none  that  gave  pretext  of  censure.  His  free- 
dom from  even  the  shadow  of  arrogance  would  have  been 
admirable  in  a  man  of  any  nation,  but  in  a  Germari 
was  specially  agreeable.  His  achievements  were  immense, 
and  he  deserved  his  achievements.  To  him  more  than 
to  any  single  man  was  it  due  that  Germany  in  her  own. 
name  now  once  more  takes  a  place — and  a  predominating 
place — among  the  nations  of  the  Continent.  He  not  only 
contemned,  but  overthrew,  scores  of  vain  things,  to  estab- 
lish, perhaps,  some  others  with  a  touch  of  vanity,  but  not  so 
vain.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  saw  all  Europe 
lavishing  money  and  trouble,  and  turning  her  institu- 
tions topsy-turvy  to  imitate  those  which  he,  with  Von 
Boon,  had  brought  into  fashion.  And  if  it  is  true  that  in 
the  contest  with  Denmark  the  disparity  of  force  was  almost 
ludicrous ;  that  in  that  with  Austria  the  disparity  of  arma- 
ment made  the  result,  however  little  it  was  expected,  really 
a  foregone  conclusion  ;  and  that  in  the  contest  with 
France  the  want  of  head,  of  preparation,  of  generalship, 
and  latterly,  we  fear  we  must  say,  of  mere  fighting  power  in 
the  enemy  was  hardly  less  remarkable,  the  retort  is 
obvious.  To  few  men  or  nations  do  these  runs  of  luck 
happen,  and  such  a  constant  inferiority  in  the  vanquished 
implies  a  constant  superiority  in  the  victors. 

The  Count  is  known  to  have  spoken  with  invariable 
modesty  of  his  own  achievements,  and  we  suspect  that  he 
would  have  demurred,  with  something  very  different  from 
a  certain  well-known  sort  of  pride  in  masquerade,  to  the 
title  of  "  great  soldier,"  still  more  to  that  of  "great  general," 
which  has  been  lavished  on  him.  He  might,  if  he  had 
consented  to  accept  the  adjective  at  all,  have  called  himself 
a  great  chief  of  the  staflT.  And  that  beyond  all  question 
he  was — the  greatest  certainly  that  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
perhaps  that  the  world  ever  will  see.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  confusion  between  a  great  general 
and  a  great  chief  of  the  staff  has  established  itself  in 
(juarters  more  important  than  the  pens  and  minds  of 
journalists.  Because  Moltke's  consummate  chiefship  of 
the  staff  carried  off  the  victory  in  1864,  in  1866,  in  187c, 
all  the  world  since  seems  to  have  thought  that  a  great 
general  and  a  great  chief  of  the  staff  are  the  same  thing. 
This  is,  we  think,  an  error  ;  it  may  prove  at  some  time 
or  other  a  disastrous  error  for  some  nation.  An  organ- 
izer like  Moltke,  with  full  powers  given  to  him,  with 
capable  if  not  brilliant  generals  proper,  and  stout  soldiers 
to  carry  out  his  plans,  can  no  doubt  do  wonders  against 
troops  inferior  in  equipment  like  the  Austrians,  or 
reduced  to  helpless  blundering  welter  like  the  French. 
But,  admirably  as  Moltke  played  the  chessboard  system 
of  warfare,  it  must  be  remembered  that  on  no  single 
occasion  had  he  a  great  general  against  him.  Benedek, 
who  was  by  no  means  the  incapable  that  those  who 
judge  by  the  event  thought  him,  had  little  more  chance 
than  the  Aztec  leaders  against  Cortes,  and  no  man  arose  in 
France  who  displayed  anything  above  the  generalship  of  a 
respectable  corps-commander.  Muddle  against  method  can 
hardly  win,  even  if  the  muddle  is  not  complicated  by  posi- 
tive treachery  and  cowardice.  But  what  the  chessboard 
system  would  have  done,  we  do  not  say  agaiust  Napoleon, 
who  was  both  great  general  and  great  chief  of  the  staff  in 
one,  or  against  Marlborough,  who  did  his  greatest 
work  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  chief  of  the  staff  to 
organize  victory  for  him—but  against  such  difierent  kinds 
of  great,  though  not  absolutely  consummate,  generalship  as 
Wellington  showed  in  Spain,  or  as  Villars  showed  in 
Flanders  against  the  triumphant  armies  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough  himself— that  is  a  very  different  matter.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  avowed  object  of  the  chessboard  and  pigeon- 
holed plan  system  to  make  such  generalship  useless,  to  give 
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it  DO  chance,  to  finish  off  the  matter  before  it  can  get  into 
play ;  and  modern  arrangements  assist  this  greatly.  His- 
tory seems  to  encourage  the  hope  that  mere  system  will  go 
down  once  more  some  day  before  individual  genius  and 
courage.  But  however  this  may  be,  no  man  can  do  more 
than  play  his  own  game  to  perfection,  and  Moltke  played 
his  to  such  perfection  that  no  man  in  the  same  game  has 
ever  bettered,  or  even  approached,  the  play. 


THE  UNHOLY  POKER. 

ADMIRERS  of  WiLKiE  Collins  will  remember  the 
brief  dialogue  in  the  Moonstone  between  Serjeant  Cuff 
and  the  local  policeman.  The  Serjeant,  who  was  called  in 
when  the  mysterious  jewel  mysteriously  disappeared,  care- 
fully noted  the  marks  of  paint  on  a  bedroom  door.  "  There 
"  is  such  a  thing  as  making  mountains  of  molehills,"  said 
the  village  Verges  sententiously.  "  There  is  such  a  thing 
"  as  making  nothing  of  a  molehill,"  replied  the  great 
detective  and  rose-fancier.  The  poker  on  the  bed  in  Lady 
Huntly's  dressing-room  at  Brighton  last  December  may 
not  have  been  exactly  a  mountain.  But  it  was  at  least  a 
molehill  in  the  sense  of  deserving  more  consideration  than 
it  received.  The  trial  of  Lady  Huntly's  action  against  the 
Bedford  Hotel  Company  must  have  been  extraordinarily 
interesting  to  the  strictly  limited  class  of  persons  who 
take  valuable  jewelry  to  places  of  public  resort.  But 
there  is  one  person  who  must  have  found  it  more  amusing 
than  the  lightest  of  shilling  shockers,  that  person  being 
the  thief.  "  This,"  as  the  legal  reporter  is  so  fond  of 
observing,  "  was  one  of  those  too  numerous  cases  where 
"  the  question  is  which  of  two  innocent  parties  should 
"  suffer  for  the  dishonesty  of  a  third."  This  class  of 
cases  must  always  have  charms  for  "  the  third."  He 
stands  to  win  in  any  event.  "  Others  abide  the  judg- 
"  ment  "  of  various  legal  tribunals  ;  he  is  free.  No  doubt, 
in  contemplation  of  law,  he  is  a  criminal,  who  ought  to 
be  under  lock  and  key.  But,  if  stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make,  they  are  essential  to  its  efficacy  and  reality. 
From  the  thief's  point  of  view  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses 
must  have  been  very  good  reading.  It  would,  however, 
be  peculiarly  interesting  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  the 
acumen  of  Mr.  Justice  Wills.  Mr.  Justice  Wills  has  a 
theory.  He  believes  that,  during  most  of  the  transaction 
described  before  him,  which  must  have  occupied  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  thief  was  under  the  bed.  Only  one 
man  knows  whether  this  hypothesis  is  sound.  Unfortu- 
nately he  is  the  last  man  who  would  be  likely  to  place  his 
knowledge  at  the  service  of  the  public.  Therefore,  like  the 
question  whether  sleep  with  a  nightcap  is  better  than  sleep 
without,  this  difficulty  will  never  be  cleared  up.  However 
the  thief  did  it,  he  did  it  uncommonly  well.  He  was  not 
a  burglar,  or  even  a  housebreaker  ;  but  a  quiet,  polite, 
gentlemanly  sort  of  Autolycus,  who,  finding  that  thirteen 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  jewelry  was  treated  as  an  un- 
considered trifle  by  its  owners,  relieved  them  of  it  quietly 
and  effectively,  without  causing  them  a  single  moment's  un- 
easiness. 

The  hero  of  The  House  on  the  Marsh  studied,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  the  movements  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
the  columns  of  the  Morning  Post.  Every  piece  of  informa- 
tion is  useful  to  somebody,  and  the  temporary  residence  of 
the  Marquess  of  Carabas  at  a  popular  seaside  resort  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Lady  Huntly's  conduct  is,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  professional  conveyer,  beyond  all  criticism 
and  above  all  praise.  Having  arrived  at  the  Bedford 
Hotel  in  the  middle  of  December,  she  deposited  her  jewelry, 
of  which  the  value  ran  well  into  four  figures,  in  her  dress- 
ing-room, and  went  for  an  afternoon  drive.  Servants  are 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  on  the  spot  when  their  masters 
or  mistresses  are  out  of  the  way.  But  Lady  Huntly 
obligingly  sent  her  maid  on  an  errand,  leaving  the  coast 
perfectly  clear  for  Mr.  William  Sikes.  The  maid,  who 
bears  the  notorious  name  of  Hannah  Moore  (not  More), 
but  who  came  with  an  excellent  character  from  Lady 
CoNNEMARA,  found,  On  coming  into  the  dressing-room,  that 
the  poker  was  lying  in  the  place  where  it  ought  not  to 
lie — namely,  on  the  bed.  This  both  she  and  her  mistress 
regarded  as  a  breach  of  hotel  discipline,  and  made  a  com- 
plaint. But  they  did  not  mention  that  articles  of  great 
price  had  been  left  in  the  cupboard,  nor  did  it  seem 
to  have  struck  them  that  there  was  any  connexion 
between  a  poker  and  a  dressing-case.    The  gentleman  under 


the  bed  consulted  their  feelings  in  every  way.  He  uttered 
no  sound,  and  made  no  sign.  In  due  time  he  swiftly  and 
silently  vanished  away,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  very  good 
day's  work  in  his  pocket.  In  these  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  a  little  hard  to  make  the  Hotel  Company  liable, 
even  though  the  jury  did  find  that  they  were  more  negli- 
gent than  Lady  Huntly.  No  suspicion  whatever  attached 
to  the  maid ;  or,  if  it  ever  had,  she  completely  cleared  her- 
self of  it.  If  hotels  were  managed  on  ideal  principles,  or 
even  on  the  best  principles  attainable  in  this  wicked  world, 
strangers  would  be  unable  to  enter  them  unchallenged,  still 
less  to  visit  any  room  which  happened  to  be  empty.  But 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  human  frailty,  even  when 
Companies  are  concerned.  The  jury  may  have  intended  by 
their  verdict  to  find  for  the  plaintiff.  If  so,  they  must 
have  misunderstood  the  law.  Even  if  the  Innkeepers' 
Liability  Act  did  not  give  protection  above  thirty  pounds, 
except  in  case  of  wilful  default  or  neglect,  it  has  long  been 
settled  that  when  both  parties  are  negligent  the  plaintiff 
must  go  to  the  wall. 


CHILI. 

WHETHER  the  inventors  of  torpedos  and  the  school 
of  naval  critics  which  believes  in  those  weapons  have 
or  have  not  been  justified  of  their  children  in  Caldera  Bay 
is  still  exceedingly  doubtful.  A  somewhat  old-fashioned, 
but  still  efficient,  ironclad  has  been  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a 
Whitehead  torpedo.  This  certainly  looks  v/ell  for  the 
torpedo  ;  but  then  so  much  depends  on  how  the  thing  was 
done.  If,  as  seems  probable,  the  report  that  the  Blanm 
Enccdada  was  at  anchor  with  her  furnaces  out  when  she 
was  attacked  is  well  founded,  then  all  we  learn  by  the 
action  is  that  the  Whitehead  torpedo  is  the  modern  equiva- 
lent for  the  "  cutting  out "  expeditions  of  the  old  wars. 
DuNDONALD  took  the  Esmeralda  out  of  Valdivia  Bay  on  this 
same  coast  of  Chili,  and  Captain  Hamilton  retook  the  too 
famous  Hermione  at  Puerto  Cabello,  under  not  dissimilar 
circumstances.  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  old  method 
had  this  not  inconsiderable  advantage  over  the  new,  that  it 
left  the  winner  in  possession  not  only  of  the  victory,  but  of 
the  ship  too.  The  Esineralda  was  of  great  use  to  the 
Chilians,  and  the  Hermione  was  as  good  when  we  retook 
her  as  she  was  when  the  murderers  of  Captain  Pigot 
handed  her  over  to  the  Spaniards.  As  for  the  Blanco 
Encalada,  if  she  will  never  be  of  any  use  to  the  Congres- 
sionalists,  neither  will  she  to  President  Balmaceda.  If 
she  had  been  towed  out  by  the  Almirantes  Lynch  and 
Condell,  and  then  commissioned  by  an  officer  of  Captain 
Moraga's  spirit,  the  superiority  at  sea  would  have  passed 
to  the  President's  side.  As  it  is,  his  gain,  though  still  con- 
siderable, is  purely  in  the  material  and  moral  loss  inflicted 
on  the  enemy.    It  is  not  a  gain  of  two  on  a  division. 

The  rival  accounts  of  the  Chilian  struggle  published  by 
the  Times  on  Tuesday  have  at  last  thrown  some  light 
on  what  has  hitherto  been  a  decidedly  obscure  business. 
They  leave  a  great  deal  which  calls  for  explanation,  but 
they  do  at  least  show  that  the  war  is  not  a  mere  scuffling 
of  military  and  naval  kites  and  crows.  It  is  a  civil  wai% 
fought  on  an  intelligible  quarrel.  As  for  the  quarrel 
itself,  it  is  old  enough — as  old  as  the  Republican  form 
of  government.  It  made  half  the  history  of  the  Greek 
cities.  Under  new  circumstances,  and  with  a  variety  of 
differences  in  detail,  what  the  Chilians  are  doing  is 
to  fight  out  the  old  fight  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  commonalty  headed  by  a  "  tyrant."  Chili  has  hitherto 
been  governed  by  what,  without  too  flagrant  misuse  of 
a  much-abused  word,  may  be  called  an  aristocracy.  The 
great  landed  proprietors,  the  capitalists,  and  the  Church, 
have  governed  the  country.  In  their  hands  it  has  been 
hsnestly,  economically,  and  ably  administered,  with  the 
result  that  it  has  enjoyed  some  two  generations  of  peace 
and  prosperity  amid  the  prevailing  anarchy  of  South 
America.  The  domination  of  this  class  has,  however, 
been  found  incompatible  with  the  needs  of  "  a  young 
"  Democratic  community " — of  which  the  first  is  the  ex- 
clusion from  office  of  all  who  are  best  fitted  for  it  by 
birth,  education,  and  character.  The  Liberal  or  young 
Democratic  party  succeeded  in  electing  their  candidate 
Balmaceda  at  the  last  Presidential  election.  He  on  his 
own  showing  holds  that  in  a  Republic  representative 
government  means  government  by  the  popular  leader 
of  the  day  without  regard  to  the  classes  in  the  Con- 
gress.   These  classes,  convinced  that  the  President  '  was 
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7esolved  to  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  make  the  next 
jPresidential  election  a  farce,  have  taken  up  arms  against 
iim.  How  far  they  have  been  justified  by  the  facts  in 
Adopting  this  extreme  measure  it  is  hard  to  say  on  the 
very  partisan  statements  which  have  alone  reached  us.  If 
3fc  is  true  that  the  President  endeavoured  to  raise  taxes 
•without  Parliamentary  warrant,  a  state  of  things  existed 
ti>  which  a  solution  could  only  be  found  by  fighting.  On 
ihe  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the  refusal  of  supplies  by 
\he  Congress  was  a  gross  misuse  of  its  constitutional  rights, 
and  a  provocation  to  civil  war.  But  whatever  the  wisdom 
of  the  particular  measures  of  the  contending  parties  may 
i*e,  their  respective  positions  are  quite  clear.  On  the  one 
iand  is  a  popular  leader,  who  is  not  the  less  the  same 
stamp  of  man  as  his  models  the  tyrants  because  he  is 
wsiiDg  an  office  legally  obtained  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
3Bg  his  own  ambition.  On  the  other  are  all  the  Chilians 
■who  have  hitherto  made  the  Republic  of  Chili  the  chief 
«aception  to  the  squalid  barbarism  of  Jf^outh  America.  The 
'nctory  of  President  Balmaceda  will  reduce  the  country  to 
ihp  despicable  level  of  Peru,  and  that  alone  should  show 
fejeignexs  on  which  side  their  sympathies  should  go. 


THE  BUDGET. 

NO  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  these  days  can  feel 
assured  of  the  soundness  of  his  financial  policy  until 
JiB  has  been  refused  what  the  newspaper  reporter  would  pro- 
^bly  describe  as  "  the  imprimatur"  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
3t  ia  only  after  that  eminent  financier  has  forbidden  him  to  be 
jjrinted  that  any  doubts  which  he  may  have  entertained  as  to 
th»  general  merits  of  his  Budget  finally  disappear.  This  is 
2M)i,  of  course,  because  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  ignorant  of 
SnaiBce,  or  shaky  in  his  arithmetic,  or  an  unintelligent 
ariiiff.  Notoriously  he  is  none  of  these  things.  He  is 
3i\fStjs  more  or  less  plausible  and  acute  in  his  criticism, 
■whatever  he  undertakes  to  criticize,  and  he  can  cipher  with 
Sotfe  accuracy  and  despatch.  As  to  finance,  it  would  be  as 
^Bjast  to  charge  him  with  ignorance  on  that  subject  as 
•ic>  Question  his  knowledge  of  international  and  consti- 
l!»fci©3ial  law.  In  these  latter  branches  of  learning  he 
attained  to  that  sort  of  proficiency  which,  when  dis- 
;jtayed  in  connexion  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
jajBS  the  praise  of  "  elegance  "  for  scholarship  which 
•jA&mij  cannot  be  called  profound.  "  Historicus  "  was 
irora  the  first  the  very  type  of  the  "  elegant  "  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  learned  jurist,  and  he  stands  in  almost 
asaetly  the  same  relation  to  financiers  as  he  does  to  con- 
sftifcutional  and  international  lawyers.  Like  the  wit  among 
Joids  and  the  lord  among  wits,  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  a 
[parliamentary  authority  on  finance  when  neither  Mr.  Glad- 
3rECS*E  nor  Mr.  Goschen,  nor  Mr.  Fowler,  nor  any  one  who 
]ias  been  either  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  Financial 
■Seeistayy  to  the  Treasury,  is  in  his  place  in  the  House 
ol"  Commons.  When  any  such  person  is  present  Sir  William 
TeJapses  into  the  position  of  an  able  member  of  Parliament 
■wifcSi  "  ideas  "  on  financial  policy  and  a  way  of  propounding 
fcheca — as,  indeed,  he  has  with  most  of  his  other  ideas — 
Trhich  is  calculated  to  overawe  many  of  those  occupants  of 
Strangers'  Gallery  who  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
■will  be  returning  to  their  quiet  homes  in  the  country. 

Wbat  renders  an  attack  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  on 
»  BK<Jg&t  so  reassuring  to  the  Minister  responsible  for  it  is 
jji-oaf  thereby  afforded  at  once  that  his  financial  policy 
ia  popular,  and  that  it  is  not  open  to  serious  objection.  For 
if  it  bad  not  the  former  merit,  it  would  not  be  worth  the 
whiie  of  the  Opposition  to  assail  it  at  all ;  while  if  it  wanted 
the  laitter  element  of  strength,  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
iihab  tiie  attacking  party  would  be  headed  by  a  more  for- 
afti<oabl&  leader  than  Sir  William  Harcourt.  It  was  espe- 
mcAcj  to  be  noted  that  in  the  present  instance  this  honour- 
2»fele  but  forlornly  hopeful  duty  was  ostentatiously  left  to 
iiiEa  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  declined,  at  Mr.  Goschen's 
©balieage,  to  justify  the  strictures  in  his  speech  at  Hastings 
o»  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  finance.  He  had  never, 
>e  said,  given  any  indication  at  Hastings  "  as  to  any  course 
"  bg  intended  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion,"  which, 
of  course,  was  no  reason  whatever  why  he  should  not 
iave  seized  upon  that  occasion,  especially  as  there  is  no 
requiring  several  months'  notice  to  be  given  of  an  in- 
1»ntion  to  make  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 


Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  insinuate  that,  if  he  had  formed 
any  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  debate.  Sir  William 
Harc;ourt's  speech  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  do  so.  And  he  added,  with  one  of  those  compli- 
ments which  even  the  utmost  sincerity  fails  to  rid  of  an 
indefinable  air  of  irony,  that  "  there  was  a  pretty  tough 
"  business  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
"  meeting  the  statements  of  his  right  hon.  friend."  Well, 
the  pretty  tough  business  was  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Goschen 
with  a  most  deceptive  appearance  of  ease.  To  begin  with, 
animadversions  on  the  mode  by  which  a  surplus  has  been 
acquired  are,  on  the  face  of  them,  much  less  to  be  dreaded 
than  attacks  on  the  proposed  plan  of  distributing  it.  No  one, 
indeed,  has  better  reason  to  rejoice  that  this  should  be  the 
case  than  the  disciples  of  Gladstonian  finance,  which 
flourished  for  many  years  on  the  plan  of  systematically 
over-estimating  expenditure  and  under-estimating  revenue. 
Still,  as  they  must  remember  with  satisfaction,  the  only 
time  for  effective  criticism  of  that  ingenuity  is  when  the 
Estimates  are  being  framed,  not  when  the  surplus  due  to 
them  has  been  realized  for  a  past  financial  year,  and  can 
be  budgeted  for  in  the  coming  one.  The  taxpayer  is  then 
too  keenly  interested  in  the  distribution  of  the  Exchequer's 
gains  to  give  himself  much  concern  about  the  way  in 
which  these  gains  have  been  amassed.  Hence  Mr. 
Goschen's  "  business  "  in  replying  to  Sir  William  Har- 
court could  hardly  in  any  case  have  been  made  a  "  tough  " 
one  ;  but  as  it  was  the  attack,  even  as  a  piece  of  retrospec- 
tive criticism,  must  surely  strike  most  people  except  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  conspicuously  weak.  The  complaint  that  a  large 
outlay  on  defensive  work,  which  necessarily  has  to  be  "  spread  " 
over  a  series  of  years,  has  not  been  provided  for  in  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  year  is  quite  ineptly  perverse.  Even  if 
there  were  no  precedent  for  pursuing  the  opposite  course, 
it  would  not  matter  a  jot ;  for,  in  order  to  justify  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common-sense,  it  is  not 
usually  considered  necessary  to  be  able  to  show  that  some- 
body has  so  acted  before.  Authority  need  hardly  be  pleaded 
for  the  proposition  that,  when  the  dockyards  have  each 
year  built  what  was  intended  to  be  built  under  the  Naval 
Defence  Act,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Mr.  Goschen  put  it,  for 
"  needlessly  raising  money  to  pay  instalments  of  contractors 
"  before  they  had  become  due."  If,  however,  authority  for  this 
not  very  extraordinary  method  of  administrative  procedure 
were  really  required,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
Gladstonian  critics  have  themselves  supplied  it.  The  policy 
of  the  Naval  Defence  Act  is  in  principle  identical  with  the 
policy  of  the  Army  Localization  Act,  which  eighteen  years 
ago  imposed  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer  which  he  is  bearing 
at  this  day.  The  spectacle  presented  by  the  pretended 
solicitude  for  his  interests  of  the  very  men  who  laid  that 
load  upon  him  is  only  one  of  many  similar  entertainments 
with  which,  in  every  department  of  policy,  domestic  and 
foreign,  English  and  Irish,  administrative  and  legislative, 
the  Gladstonian  of  these  days  is  wont  to  provide  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  British  public. 

Mr.  Goschen  had  as  little  trouble  in  repelling  the  un- 
founded charge  against  him  in  respect  of  the  National 
Debt ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  that  his  defence  of  his 
finance  was  as  powerful  as  the  attack  was  feeble.  And  on 
its  political,  as  distinct  from  its  financial,  side  the  Budget, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  has  proved  absolutely  un- 
assailable from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  The  policy 
of  freeing  elementary  education  is  not,  indeed,  one  against 
which  an  official  Gladstonian  can  venture  to  breathe  a 
word ;  and  last  Monday  night's  debate  appeared  to  show 
that  even  the  independent  members  of  the  party  will  find 
their  liberty  of  factious  opposition  considerably  tempered 
by  the  remonstrances  of  their  more  moderate  and  prudent 
colleagues.  Mr.  Buxton's  warning  to  the  irreconcilables 
of  his  party  is  well  worth  noting.  He  trusted,  he  said, 
that  "  they  would  not  do  what  the  Ministerial  organs  in 
"  the  press  seemed  to  expect — namely,  offisr  such  opposi- 
"  tion  to  the  Bill  as  would  induce  the  Government  to 
"  withdraw  it."  Mr.  Buxton's  anxiety  on  this  point  is 
quite  intelligible.  His  electioneering  instincts  are  keen 
enough  to  enable  him  to  foresee  the  formidable  conse- 
quences which  would  await  his  own  party  in  the  event 
of  a  dissolution  taking  place  while  a  so-caused  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill  was  fresh  in  the  electoral  mind.  This  con- 
sideration, indeed,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  in  time 
its  due  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Opposition  in  general ; 
and  the  Government  may  quite  possibly  have  more  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  on  their  own  side  of  the  House 
than  on  the  other.    Not  that  there  is  any  probability  of 
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the  construction  of  a  Conservative  "  Cave."  We  do  not 
know  that  there  would  be  even  a  David  forthcoming  from 
among  the  most  dissatisfied  section  of  the  Ministerialists  ; 
but  if  there  were,  he  would  find  but  the  merest  handful  of 
those  that  are  discontented  gathering  themselves  unto 
him.  The  danger,  such  as  it  is,  will  arise,  not  from  the 
active  resistance  of  Conservatives  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  from  their  passive  dislike  of  it.  A  lukewarm  and 
apathetic  support  of  the  measure  from  the  Ministerial  side 
of  the  House  is  what  the  Government  really  have  to  fear  ; 
and,  as  it  seems  eminently  probable  that  it  may  require 
strenuous  eflTort  to  get  the  Bill  through  in  the  course 
of  the  Session,  anything  like  a  half-hearted  backing 
of  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  fatal  to  its  chances  as 
downright  opposition.  We  doubt  whether,  in  spite  of  the 
disfavour  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  some  Minis- 
terialist quarters,  and  to  which  Mr.  Howorth  has,  as  usual, 
given  expression,  the  malcontents  as  a  body  will  on  reflec- 
tion be  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  allowing  it  to 
be  defeated.  With  their  objections  to  it  in  point  of 
principle  we  have  nothing  but  sympathy  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  acceptance  of  it  may  certainly  be  pressed  upon  them 
on  other  grounds  besides  that  of  expediency.  And,  how- 
ever doubtful  a  Conservative  may  feel  on  the  general  ques- 
tion of  principle,  he  surely  cannot  doubt  that  his  general 
objects  can  only  be  ensuretl  by  assisting  a  Conservative 
Government. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  BILL. 

IF  it  is  true  that  the  Newfoundland  Administration  has 
really  undertaken  to  provide  at  once  for  the  execution 
of  the  modus  vivendi,  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  pushing  on  their  Fishery  Bill  has  been  amply  justi- 
fied by  the  only  authority  which  had  hitherto  questioned 
its  wisdom.  By  acting  now  the  Newfoundlanders  tacitly  confess 
that  they  should  have  acted  before,  and  that  they  would  not 
have  acted  at  all  unless  under  pressure.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  upon  that  point,  however.  The  necessary  work  is  to 
be  done,  and  as  the  French,  who  have  been  captious  critics 
of  ours  all  through  the  negotiation,  acknowledged  frankly 
enough,  it  matters  little  whether  the  necessary  steps  are 
taken  by  the  Imperial  or  by  the  Colonial  Government.  One 
or  the  other  will  take  measures  to  maintain  peace  on  the 
French  shore  during  the  coming  fishing  season.  Before 
the  season  of  1892  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the 
arbitrators  will  have  given  their  decision  on  the  lobster 
question,  and  possibly  on  the  so-called  subordinate  dis- 
putes. We  shall  then  have  a  settled  definition  of  the 
extent  of  the  French  rights,  and  the  ground  will  be  cleared 
for  a  compromise.  As  the  Fishery  Bill  will  not  reach  the 
House  of  Commons  until  after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays, 
the  Newfoundlanders  will  have  ample  time  to  make  their 
own  arrangements.  If  they  appear  satisfactory,  the  Bill 
can  then  be  withdrawn.  There  will  certainly  be  no 
desire  felt  by  Ministers  to  add  to  the  somewhat  over- 
powering quantity  of  work  which  the  House  of  Commons 
is  already  bound  to  get  through  before  the  end  of  July. 
But  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  feeble  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  until  guarantees  have  been  given  that  it  is  un- 
necessary. 

Lord  Knutsford's  speech  on  Monday  night  disposes 
altogether  of  the  accusation  that  the  Ministry  has  acted 
without  any  consideration  for  the  Newfoundlanders.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  provide  for  the  execution  of  the 
modus  vivendi  that  he  decided  to  act.  The  necessity  for 
some  action  was  so  obvioiis,  that  Lord  Kimeerley  and 
the  other  peers  of  the  Opposition  who  spoke  made  no 
attempt  to  blame  the  Cabinet  for  bringing  in  a  Bill. 
Lord  KiMBERLEY  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  a  defect 
in  the  wording  of  the  draft  which  appears  to  imply  that 
Government  is  asking  for  power  to  impose  obedience  to 
new  treaty  obligations  on  the  Newfoundlanders.  As  Lord 
Salisbury  told  him,  this  can  be  easily  corrected  in 
Committee.  The  criticism  of  Lord  Hersciiell  was  mainly 
professional.  Under  the  influence  of  feelings  very  be- 
coming to  an  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  he  complained  that  the 
Bill  will  revive  the  very  considerable  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  naval  ofiicers  on  the  French  shore.  He  would 
prefer  to  see  the  treaty  enforced  by  a  proper  stafl"  of  legal 
persons  duly  assembled  in  Courts,  and  with  everything  hand- 
some about  them.  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  to  this  appears 


to  be  convincing.  Courts  would  certainly  feel  entitleif  «k> 
interpreting  the  treaties  whenever  alleged  ofienderf?  werC' 
brought  before  them.  But  the  French  insist  that  they  vrrM 
not  submit  the  treaties  to  interpretation  by  any  toceigE 
Court.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that,  as  long  as  Goveria- 
ment  decide  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  FraRC«i,  it 
should  act  directly  by  its  own  officers.  There  is  probibty 
no  fear,  except  a  purely  professional  one,  in  the  mind  cjett 
of  Lord  Herschell,  that  naval  ofiicers  will  be  guilty  «X 
violent  or  illegal  conduct.  They  will  have  a  defiaite 
set  of  instructions  to  carry  out,  and  will,  according  t«> 
their  uniform  custom,  obey  their  orders.  We  have  gaii!!« 
sympathy  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  remark  that  "  e« 
"  human  being,  reading  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  isb~ 
"  agine  that  it  gave  more  than  the  right  to  land  aud  uSt^ 
"  fish  on  the  shore."  But  the  French,  with  their  «ss^ 
ingenuity,  point  out  that  when  the  treaty  was  sig(ae<f 
lobsters  were  believed  to  be  fish — which  opinion  the  vutgax- 
share  to  this  day.  But,  as  Her  Majesty's  Governnsecst 
have  decided  not  to  keep  the  French  to  the  bare  letter  o£ 
the  treaty,  but  have  agreed  to  take  the  opinion  of  arbitrators 
on  its  real  meaning,  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  more  swut- 
mary  course  now.  Both  Lord  Knutsford  and  Lord  Kaus- 
BURY'  made  it  very  clear  that  there  is  no  intention  to  breafe^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  promise  made  to  the  Newfotmtf- 
landers  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  their  rights  should  mat 
be  diminished  without  their  consent.  The  French  rigfetsc 
now  in  question  are  as  old  as  the  earlier  permanent  sefcfcte- 
ment  of  the  country.  The  obviously  increasing  dif£c«;lty 
which  the  Newfoundlanders  find  in  enforcing  their  owii 
bait  law.a.  may  perhaps  help  to  convince  them  that  tk^sf 
have  nothing  to  gain  by  embittering  the  quarrel. 


IN-AND-OUT  EUNNING. 

THETHER  a  judge  ought  to  know  anything  aboset 
the  cases  he  tries  before  he  comes  into  Court  to  tcf 
them  is  obviously  a  question  which  may  be  debated  at  cco- 
siderable  length.    It  is  in  some  respects  akin  to  the  Platoiaic 
query  whether  a  physician  should  himself  have  good  or  badS 
health,  and  in  others  to  the  constitutional  axiom  that  tfee 
jury  should  be  unlearned  in  the  law.    In  dealing  with  the 
action  of  Penrhyn  v.  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  New;3pa{3«c 
Company   Mr.   Justice   Hawkins  was  on  very  familEar 
ground.    At  the  end  of  the  proceedings,  indeed,  he  appeaceeE 
in  a  double  character,  and  suggested  that  an  insinuatioe 
against  the  Jockey  Club,  to  which  he  belongs,  but  whicfe 
was  not  a  party  to  the  cause,  should  be  withdrawn.    So  fe,r 
as  the  public  are  concerned,  the  moral  of  the  story,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  danger  of  making  libellous  statemenfe 
without  adequate  knowledge,  is  that  even  in  the  racsng 
world  one  may  be  too  suspicious,  and  that  Sir  Peteh; 
Teazle's  famous  ejaculation  should  be  taken  with  a  graiK 
of  salt.    Lord  Penriiyn's  stables  at  Exton  Park  hav«  beee 
subjected  to  the  severest  possible  scrutiny,  and  have  emergM 
successfully  from  the  ordeal.    So  far  as  the  evidence  goes;, 
it  was  all  on  one  side,  and  in  the  end  the  defendaiits  ad- 
mitted that  they  had  been  entirely  mistaken.    Indeed,  tb«y 
called  no  witnesses,  and  collapsed  altogether,  with  profuse 
apologies,  at  the  close  of  the  plainti0"'s  case.    Yet  tfeese 
Exton  Park  stables  had  been  singled  out  for  some  time  m  tfe© 
subject  of  adverse  criticism  and  unpleasant  suggestions.  A 
correspondent  writing  in  the  Mornivg  Post,  and  signing 
himself  by  the  Latin  name  for  peacock,  began  the  task 
calumny.    Lord  Penrhyn  then  applied  to  the  Stewards  <8f 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  was  advised  by  them  to  treat  PAvei 
with  the  contempt  he  deserved.  But  the  L  icensed  V ictii/dli^i' 
Jfirror,  which  seems  to  be  one  wherein  men  may  fse© 
reflections  a  good  deal  distorted  from  the  original,  improve*? 
upon  the  crudum  pavonem,  and  produced  a  very  highly  apiieei^ 
version  of  that  amateur's  mess.    "  If  wo  were  asked,"  said 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Mirror,  knowing  well  that  no  mck 
invitation  had  been  given  or  received — "  if  we  were  asked  t© 
"  mention  the  most  in-and-out  equine  performers,  we  sho«!^ 
"  point  to  a  certain  aristocratic  Rutlandshire  stable,  where 
"  the   air  evidently   aifects  the  horses   so  marvelkwialj 
"  that  they  rarely  gallop  in  public  two  days  alike."  We 
need  not- pause  to  consider  by  what  wondrous  permutatioue 
the  word   "  aristocratic "  has  descended  from  a  form  of 
government  to  the  stable  of  "  a  lord,"  or  anything  else  that 
is  his.    The  process  by  which  a  horse  became  an  equirne 
performer  is  moie  rapid,  less  complex,  and  less  disgusting, 
"  But  then  you  must  remember" — so  r;in  the  rbetori«aJ 
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familiarity  of  the  licentious  victualler — "  but  then  you  must 
"  remember  a  noble  lord  manages  the  division — they  are 
"  not  the  property  of  bookmakers,  or,  may  be,  as  in  the 
"  *  Radmall  Brilliancy  case,'  the  ruling  powers  would  ask 
"  some  searching  questions."  Now  the  owner  of  Brilhancy 
and  his  trainer  were  warned  ofl'  the  Turf,  like  the  first 
gentleman  in  England  before  them. 

The  "  noble  lord,"  who  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  is 
simply  the  owner  of  the  Exton  Park  stables,  has  no  remedy 
of  scandalum  magnatum.  But  the  law  of  libel  is  open  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  appeal  to  it  in  vain.  He  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that  all  the  charges  against  him  were  abso- 
lutely unfounded,  and  that  if  every  possessor  of  racehorses 
ran  them  as  he  does,  there  would  not  be  much  to  say  against 
the  morality  of  racing.  There  are  a  few  racing  men — the 
late  Lord  Falmouth  was  one — who  never  bet  at  all.  That 
may  be  the  more  excellent  way.  But  those  who,  like  Lord 
Penrhyn,  always  back  their  own  horses,  are  not  amenable  to 
in  jurious suspicions.  This  trial  proves  once  more  how  ignorant 
of  the  noble  animal  are  many  compilers  of  sporting  tips.  The 
accusation  against  Lord  Penrhyn,  or  his  trainer,  or  whom- 
soever it  was  that  the  defendants,  as  Sir  Charles  Russeix 
said,  "  wanted  to  libel,"  was  based  upon  the  "  in  and-out  run- 
"  ning  "  of  certain  horses,  more  especially  of  Noble  Chieftain. 
In-and-out  running  means,  or  ought  to  mean,  that  a  par- 
ticular horse  sometimes  wins,  and  sometimes  loses,  against 
the  same  competitors,  and  und9?;>the  same  conditions.  It 
does  not  necessarily  imply,  though  it  is  usually  intended 
to  suggest,  foul  play,  Souvent  femme  varie,  and  what 
Francis  I.  said  of  women  is  true  of  horses.  *'  There  is  no 
"  horse,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  "  which  at  some  time 
"  or  other  does  not  run  in  and  out."  There  could  be  no 
higher  authority  ;  and  though  the  remark  was  made  inter- 
rogatively to  Major  Egerton,  it  may  be  taken  to  represent 
the  considered  judgment  of  the  Bench.  But  one  would 
think  it  was  a  counsel  of  the  most  elementary  prudence  to 
ascertain  before  publishing  a  libel  of  this  kind  whether  the 
"  in-and-out  running"  was  always  over  a  course  of  the  same 
length.  This  is  exactly  the  point  the  writer  in  the  Licensed 
Victuallers'  Mirror  failed  to  investigate.  Noble  Chieftain's 
favourite  distance  is  six  furlongs.  On  a  six-furlong  course 
he  beat  Ransom.  On  a  mile  course  Ransom  beat  him. 
Major  Egerton,  the  official  handicapper,  said,  "I  have 
"  particularly  noticed  the  running  of  Noble  Chieftain,  and 
"  I  consider  his  best  distance  is  about  a  hundred  yards 
"  short  of  avc  furlongs.  I  think  he  can  get  the  six  furlongs 
"  when  he  is  having  the  best  of  it  and  is  not  being  asked  to 
"  do  too  much.  I  think  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  doing  a 
"  mile  in  anything  like  good  class."  Such  is  the  value  of 
sporting  articles. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

AMOTION,  which  must  have  been  perceived  for  some 
time  past  to  be  inevitable,  and  which  need  not  per- 
haps have  been  quite  so  long  delayed,  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Thursday  afternoon  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and,  in  substance,  carried.  We  say 
in  substance  only,  because,  although  the  object  contemplated 
by  it  has  been  substantially  attained,  the  Covernment  failed 
to  secure  assent  to  its  original  terms.  Mr.  Smith  had  pro- 
posed to  appropriate  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  absolutely  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  to  reserve  to  the 
Government  the  right  of  putting  it  down  for  Wednesdays 
whenever  they  think  fit.  This  course  has  naturally  been 
found  by  Gladstonian  critics  to  be  patient  of  the  generous 
interpretation  that  Ministers  desired  to  use  their  rights 
over  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  out 
those  private  members'  Bills  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
and  for  rewarding  their  own  friends  and  supporters  with 
an  occasional  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  the  whole 
action  of  Ministers  showed,  their  deeply  designing  motive  in 
proposing  to  leave  Wednesdays  open  was  simply  that  they 
might  retain  power  to  fulfil  their  promise  to  find  a  day  for 
the  discussion  of  the  Women's  Suffrage  Bill.  Sir  Henry 
James,  as  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  that  measure, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  this  somewhat 
Quixotic  excess  of  Ministerial  chivalry,  and  having  moved 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  appropriating  Wednesdays,  as 
well  as  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
imtilthat  measure  should  be  through  Comnuttee,  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  against  the  Government  by  a  majority  of 
59.  The  voting,  however,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  of  a  (lis-  f 
Xinctly  "cross"  and  unpartisan  character,  many  Conserva-  I 


tives  voting  with  Sir  Henry  James  as  opponents  of  female 
^  suffrage,  and  some  Gladstonians  supporting  the  Government 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  greatly 
chagrined  by  the  result.  Indeed,  he  can  add  self-congratu- 
lation upon  it  to  the  compliments  of  others.  He  has  the 
praise  of  the  "  women's  men  "  for  his  faithfulness  to  death, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  fulfilment  of  his  promise  to  them ;  and 
— he  gets  his  Wednesdays  for  the  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

While  Sir  Henry  James  was  about  it  he  might  just  as  well 
have  moved,  we  think,  that  Wednesdays  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Government  for  the  purposes  of  Ministerial  busi- 
ness until  the  end  of  the  Session.  No  doubt  there  is  a  cer- 
tain number  of  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  still 
cling  to  the  notion  that  there  are  many  questions  on  which 
Ministers  refuse  to  legislate,  but  which  are  clamouring  for 
legislative  treatment,  and  that  the  country  is  looking 
eagerly  to  the  private  members  to  deal  with.  If  a  single 
question  of  the  kind  turns  up  on  any  Wednesday  between 
now  and  the  end  of  July,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  latter  days 
of  the  Session  will  present  a  startling  and  edifying  contrast 
to  the  earlier  ones.  We  all  know  how  last  Wednesday  was 
spent,  and  how  much  credit  the  House  did  itself  by  its  dis- 
cussion of  that  delightfully-named  measure,  the  Leasehold 
Enfranchisement  Bill,  and  by  the  triumphant  success  of 
legislative  good  sense  and  honesty  in  actually  defeating,  by 
a  majority  of  thirteen  votes,  the  wealthy  London  lease- 
holders who  are  desirous  of  grabbing  the  property  of  their 
landlords  in  the  mysterious  interests  of  "  the  working- 
"  man."  Nor,  we  think,  will  a  review  of  the  other  ques- 
tions with  which  the  House  has  busied  itself  on  most  of  the 
other  previous  Wednesdays  of  the  Session  do  much  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  the  reservation  of  these  days  to  the 
private  member  will  ensure  their  being  profitably  employed 
for  the  future.  And  in  the  meanwhile  it  may  be  so  sug- 
gested that,  inasmuch  as  the  Government  will  still  have 
their  hands  full  of  legislative  engagements  after  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  has  emerged  from  Committee,  it  is  certainly  to 
be  regretted  that  they  cannot  at  once  acquire  possession  of 
all  the  time  of  the  House  from  now  till  the  remainder  of 
the  Session.  One  lesson,  however,  the  experience  of  the 
last  two  months  ought  to  have  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
Ministerial  mind ;  and  that  is,  the  lesson  of  the  utter 
futility  of  attempting  to  combine  solicitude  for  private 
members'  privileges  with  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  public 
business  by  a  resort  to  the  plan  of  morning  sittings.  The 
result  of  this  has  been  really  disappointing.  The  Parlia- 
mentary bore  whom  it  is  thus  attempted  to  humour  into 
allowing  public  business  to  go  forward  rejects  the  profiered 
bribe,  and  derives  additional  powers  of  mischief  from  the 
arrangements  by  which  it  is  offered  to  him.  He  will  not  use 
his  own  evening  sitting,  or  rather  his  friends  will  not  muster 
strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  use  it,  and  he  consumes  the 
whole  of  the  morning  sitting  instead.  So  that  the  Go- 
vernment can  make  practically  no  progress  in  its  own  five 
afternoon  hours,  while  the  three  night  hours  which  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  it  are  lost  by  counts-out. 


NEW  GRUB  STREET. 

OLD  Grub  Street  was  poverty-stricken,  but  it  was 
neither  hopeless  nor  joyless.  The  children  of  this 
stony-hearted  stepmother  were  merry  enough,  no  doubt,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Pope,  for  their  quarrel  with  him  made  them 
conspicuous,  and  they  must  have  known  that  there  was  not 
in  all  their  quivers  so  leaden  a  shaft  but  it  pierced  Pope's 
mail,  and  rankled  in  his  vanity.  Great  men  have  sojourned 
in  Grub  Street ;  they  have  admitted  that  it  was  grubby ; 
but  even  Dr.  Johnson  does  not  say  that  it  was  })ermanently 
gloomy.  This  chief  of  literary  hacks  did  his  work,  which 
was  usually  job-work,  and  took  his  pay,  and  grumbled  not, 
but  consistently  spoke  well  of  the  booksellers.  In  brief,  of 
old  time  Grub  Street  was  a  section  of  human  life  on  a 
low  level,  but  the  sun  shone  into  the  garrets.  English 
MiMis  and  Musettes  were  visitors  not  unknown ;  Hope 
abode  in  it,  and  sometimes  Fortune  arrived  with  fame 
or  a  modest  competence  in  her  hands.  At  worst  the 
work  done  was  work  in  letters,  and,  toilsome  and  pre- 
carious as  it  might  be,  of  letters  it  had  the  charm  and  the 
consolation. 

New  Grub  Street,  according  to  Mr.  Gissing,  in  his 
novel  of  that  name  (Smith  &  Elder),  is  a  very  much 
worse,  much  more  misei'able,  place  than  Grub  Street  the 
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old.  The  borders  and  marches  of  this  quarter  of  the  town 
are  ill  defined,  but  perhaps  we  may  describe  Grub  Street 
as  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  men  and  women  whose 
pens  win  their  bread.  If  that  be  topographically  correct, 
Carlyle  and  Thackeray,  Leigh  Hunt  and  Dickens,  were 
all  of  the  parish  where  Mr.  Gjssing's  characters  take  their 
fortunes  in  such  sorry  cheer.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  modern 
virtue  to  see  everything  in  black,  to  abstain  from  wit, 
from  humour,  from  gaiety,  as  strictly  as  many  people 
abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks.  But  this  was  not  the 
manner  of  the  great  men  whom  we  have  named,  nor  of 
the  small  men  in  these  old  days.  Like  Philip  Firmin's 
friend,  they  sang — 

And  for  this  reason, 

And  for  a  season. 

Let  us  be  merry  before  we  go  ! 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  even  modern  Grub  Street  knows 
this  carol  and  is  not  always  of  a  sombre  mood.  Are  there 
no  cakes  nor  ale,  nor  any  midnight  chimes  in  Grub  Street 
the  new  t  Is  life  one  unbroken  and  embittered  pursuit  of 
the  five-pound  note  1  Are  there  no  men  poor,  but  young  and 
light  of  heart,  in  the  literary  parish  t  We  cannot  believe 
that  all  the  parishioners  are  gloomy  failures,  conscientious 
rates.  Nay,  many  of  us  have  tarried  by  the  tables  of 
Grub  Street,  and  have  been  content  with  its  cowheel  and 
its  porter.  The  entire  population  does  not  consist  of 
worthy  "  realistic  "  novelists,  underpaid  and  overworked  on 
one  side,  and  of  meanly  selfish  and  treacherous,  but  success- 
ful, hacks  on  the  other.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Gissing's 
theory  of  the  literary  life  among  the  rank  and  file,  he 
thinks  that  genius,  or  even  conscientious  talent,  is  in  a 
way  repressed,  is  driven  into  work  of  a  low  kind  for 
the  sake  of  bread-and-butter,  while  the  hodmen  of  letters 
who  do  their  hodmen's  duties  successfully  and  with  accept- 
ance are  persons  destitute  of  soul.  But  may  we  not  argue 
that  what  these  worthies  perform  is  what  nature  has  fitted 
them  to  perform ;  and  that,  though  they  would  give  ten 
years  of  their  lives  to  possess  genius  and  employ  it,  still 
they  admire,  and  do  not  envy,  its  possessors  1  Nature  has 
not  made  it  possible  for  us  all  to  be  pessimistic  novelists, 
however  greatly  we  may  desire  it.  As  Dr.  Johnson's  friend 
said,  he  who  had  tried  to  be  a  philosopher,  "  somehow  cheer- 
"  fulness  would  break  in,"  and  that  is  fatal.  Then  the  others, 
the  noble  laborious  failures — it  is  possible  that  they  are  not 
all  men  of  genius.  They  may  have  miscalculated  their 
strength,  and  vanity  may  have  had  much  to  do  with 
their  discomfiture.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  feel  con- 
vinced by  Mr.  Gissing  that  Grub  Street  is  such  a  very 
ill  habitation.  The  natives  can  forget  their  woes,  and 
are  not  for  ever  brooding  over  unfavourable  reviews,  and 
on  ways  of  hitting  back  at  their  adversaries — usually  at 
the  wrong  man.  They  think  of  many  things,  they  talk 
of  many  things,  besides  *'  shop  " ;  indeed,  if  Grub  Street 
is  restricted  to  its  profession,  there  is  not  matter  enough 
in  it  to  found  a  novel  on.  It  is  like  trying  to  write  a 
novel  of  University  life.  The  field  is  too  narrow  ;  the  fiction 
is  starved.  Eeviews,  cheques,  accepted  articles,  rejected 
articles,  padding,  hack-work  in  general,  is  not  good  "stock" 
for  a  novel,  and  gives  an  ill  flavour  to  men's  loves  and  lives. 
But  Mr.  Gissing,  we  think,  has  made  this  flavour  much  too 
strong.  Even  in  Grub  Street  the  fog  sometimes  lifts,  and 
in  the  window  gardens  of  the  natives  you  may  see  blossom- 
ing the  herb  Pantagruelion.  But  it  never  blossoms  in  the 
windows  of  those  who  are  unlucky  enough  to  think  that 
they  are  neglected  and  under-estimated.  This  is  the  beset- 
ting sorrow  or  besetting  sin  of  artists  of  all  kinds  in  and  out 
of  Grub  Street.  From  this  embittering  error  that  we  may 
all  be  delivered,  Beaie  Francisce,  ora  pro  nobis  ! 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

THE  Committee  on  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  has  been 
dragging  wearily  for  most  of  the  week  through  the 
Third  Clause ;  but  there  is  now  a  chance  that  it  will  begin 
to  make  progress  at  a  more  decent  rate.  Nothing  depresses 
the  Obstructionist  so  much  as  the  motion  to  "take  the 
"  whole  time  of  the  House,"  and  this  not  merely  by  reason 
of  the  Ministerial  determination  to  which  it  testifies,  but 
also  because — a  point  which  is  too  often  overlooked — it  will 
add  materially  to  the  burden  of  his  own  obstructive 
labours.  It  is  no  joke — -we  will  not  say  obstructing — but 
even  "  discussing "  a  Bill  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  fashion, 
"  without  obstructing  it,"  when  that  operation  has  to  be 
pursued  every  day  and  all  day  when  Parliament  sits,  and  one 


can  hardly  wonder  that  nothing  but  a  burning  desire  for  a 
notoriety  not  previously  enjoyed  appears  to  be  the  only  motive 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  Obstructionist  up  to  the  work. 
We  see  this  frequently  exemplified  in  the  contrast  between 
the  comparatively  languid  attitude  of  Mr.  Labouchere, 
sated  with  fame  as  an  Obstructionist,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Seymour  Keay,  who  is  drinking  deep  of  the  delicious 
draught  for  the  first  time.  For  weeks  past  the  member  for 
Elgin  and  Nairn  has  simply  revelled  in  the  new  delight  of 
winning  the  pi-aise  and  honour  of  men- — some  men — by  the 
comparatively  simple  process  of  proposing  amendments 
which  he  cannot  explain,  and  making  speeches  in  which  he 
points  out  that  his  proposals  are  not  calculated  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  We  can 
imagine  the  thrill  of  pride  with  which  this  now  eminent 
Obstructionist  rose  in  answer  to  cries  of  "  Keay  "  on 
Thursday  night  to  express  his  opinion  on  Mr.  Smith's  pro- 
posals with  respect  to  public  business,  and  with  what 
flattering  sound  the  "murmur"  which  greeted  his  uprising 
must  have  fallen  upon  his  ear. 

Perhaps,  however,  even  Mr.  Keay  wiU  now  be  of  opinion 
that  he  has  done  enough  for  honour.  And,  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Keay  is  not  yet  of  this  opinion,  the  Government  may — 
we  sincerely  trust  they  will — take  steps  to  show  him  that 
they  confidently  entertain  it  themselves,  and  propose  to 
limit  severely  his  future  opportunities  by  adding  to  his 
laurels.  The  business  in  Committee  did  not,  it  is  true, 
make  very  much  advance  on  Thursday  night  after  Mr. 
Smith's  motion  had  been  ^  irried  ;  though  its  progress  was 
too  fast  for  Sir  George  Campbell,  "  who  hoped  that  the 
"  Government  would  see  the  inexpediency  of  passing  clauses 
"  in  too  great  a  hurry  " — a  stroke  of  dry,  almost  too  dry, 
humour,  which  was  received  with  appreciative  but  astonished 
laughter  by  the  House.  But  there  are,  no  doubt,  some 
Obstructionists  with  whom  only  one  motion — that  of  the 
Closure — is  of  any  avail  to  prove  that  a  Government  is  in 
earnest  in  their  resolve  to  push  forward  a  Bill.  That  it  has 
been  delayed  an  inconceivable  time,  and  that  the  so-called 
"  discussion  "  by  which  delay  has  been  caused  has  been  of 
the  most  brazenly  obstructive  character,  are  propositions 
so  obvious  that  few  men  but  Mr.  Gladstone  vi^ould  have 
the  hardihood  to  contest  them.  The  comparison  on  which 
he  bases  his  contention  between  the  present  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  and  the  Land  Act  of  1881  is  as  courageous 
as  the  contention  itself.  The  Land  Bill  of  1881  simply 
bristled  with  new  and  startling  legislative  principles — prin- 
ciples which  were  hotly  disputed  at  the  time,  and  which 
are  justly  disputed  to  this  day.  The  Land  Purchase 
Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  on  a  single  principle 
on  which  both  parties  are  universally  agreed,  and  is  de- 
signed for  a  purpose  which  both  parties  alike  profess  to 
desire.  As  for  the  alleged  complexity  of  its  details,  it  is  a 
mere  pretence.  There  has  never  been  any  difiiculty  in 
comprehending  and  following  the  Bill,  except  such  as  has 
been  created  by  ieigned  attempts  to  "  amend  "  it. 


DESSIX  S  HOTEL,  CALAIS. 

THERE  is  always  a  sort  of  romance  about  the  midnight  land- 
ing at  Calais,  which  repetition  does  not  enfeeble.  It  has 
been  a  calm,  tranquil  night,  and  we  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
amazing  and  dazzling  lighthouse,  which  has  been  flashing  at  us 
during  the  passage  with  wonderful  energy.  Of  a  sudden  the 
vessel  glides  up  between  the  wickerwork  piers,  alongside  the  new 
"  Maritime  St;ation,"  as  it  is  called,  so  inviting  with  its  lit-up 
hall,  and  the  tall  electric  lamps  revealing  the  motley  rows  of 
Douaniers,  soldiers,  police,  porters,  all  ready  waiting.  Far  away 
the  town  lies  in  shadow,  the  clustered  hsbing-boats  fast  asleep 
between  us  and  the  darkly  outlined  church  spires  and  steeples  of  the 
old  Town  Hall.  Up  to  about  a  dozen  years  ago  the  vessel  always 
threaded  its  way  through  the  fishing-boats  well  up  to  the  town. 
The  weary,  battered  passengers  had  to  totter,  as  best  they  could, 
to  the  station,  whose  illuminated  clock,  staring  wide  open  all 
night,  like  a  watchful  eye,  offered  a  sort  of  cheerful  welcome. 
Faint  voices  often  gasped  out  "  Dessin's,"  while  the  utterer  was 
seized  on  by  the  Good  Samaritan  of  the  house,  and  assisted 
kindly  into  one  of  the  two  ancient  coaches  of  the  place.  It  was 
something,  too,  to  see  "the  Overland  Mail,"  as  it  was  then  called, 
brought  ashore — the  bags  in  a  rough-and-ready  way  heaped  up 
into  the  great  carts  and  bundled  off'  to  the  railway.  Or,  it  may 
have  been  some  stormy,  buffeting  night,  of  general  misery,  as  it 
too  often  is,  and  the  intrepid  boat  has  made  its  way  through 
tumbling  breakers  that  wash  over  the  suffering  passengers.  It 
was  grateful  for  these  poor,  racked  beings  to  totter  ashore  and 
sink  into  a  seat  in  the  brilliant,  well-lighted  hall! — Paradise, 
almost ! 
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While  the  trunks  are  tumbling  and  clattering  on  the  platform, 
auid  ihe  huge  hall  is  filled  with  "  gorgers,"  a  hundred  feeding  like 
oaf.  Hie  judicious  traveller  would  walk  away  across  the  docks 
assd  bridges  to  the  town,  not  encountering  a  soul,  save  one  other 
'deleted  traveller.  How  welcome  the  first  musical  "  janglings"'  of 
Sicold  iDwu-hall  chimes,  telling  that  it  is  a  quarter  to  one.  Crossing 
iLf  efi'ective  Place,  with  all  the  caf<5s  closed,  he  turns  down  a  little 
l»y-j.tieet,  known  in  the  old  times  as  Rue  Neuve,  lately  re-named 
**A/a>iral  Courbet,"  and  makes  for  that  old  cozy  shelter,  Dessin's 
iliiXtl,  still  noting  the  fantastic,  demon-like  freaks  of  the  light- 
lioM.sf',  which  is  busy  making  sweeping  circles  with  its  bull's-eye, 
i»o>y  flashing  into  the  bedroom  window,  now  on  the  pavement, 
sow  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  exactly  like  Mr.  Pickwick's 
tauten).  These  wild  antics  have  a  rather  uncanny  efl'ect.  He 
etaues  to  a  long  white  building,  with  a  range  of  windows — the 
new-old  Dessin's  Hotel,  but  still  quite  old  enough ;  the  regular 
yatteTn  of  the  French  hotel  in  the  by-street,  to  which  at  mid- 
Bigbt  the  voyager  has  been  driven  many  a  time,  cocker  cracking  his 
nrlup  to  let  all  within  know  that  he  is  coming.  A  worthy  woman 
iDa«i«/^i  admits  him.  Late  as  it  is,  the  place  is  sure  to  be  lighted  up; 
tbciY.'  is  the  smiling  court  or  garden,  with  its  flowers  and  good  old 
trees ;  and  opposite,  through  the  open  door,  a  quaint,  old-fashioned 
slKH't  stair,  with  "  flourished  "  banisters.  Round  the  court  ran  an 
©W-fashioned  arcade,  the  gallery  over  which  had  been  glazed  in. 
The  ghost  of  Mr.  Sterne  might  have  been  abroad,  though  he  did 
■mdX  patronize  this  house,  which  in  his  day  bore  the  sign  of  the 
"Silver  Lion" — the  efSgy  of  the  lion  still  rampant,  and  prancing 
aloft  in  the  pediment  of  the  house.  The  worthy  Calaisienne  leads 
the  yi&j  up  to  a  rather  stately  chamber  on  the  first  floor,  set  ofl' 
'witL  old-fashioned  furniture,  tall,  "  skimpy  "  miiTors,  red  velvet, 
smd  florid  Louis  XV.  decorations.  It  seemed  like  the  far-ofl'  days 
of  first  going  to  France ;  the  air  of  old  fashion  was  so  complete. 
Kext  door  are  the  handsome  and  ancient  chambers  where  Presi- 
dent Garnot  was  lately  entertained.  The  spick-and-span  rooms 
joader  at  the  new  "  Hotel  Maritime,"  on  the  Quay,  might  be 
contrasted  with  this  antique  retirement  and  solitude.  One  might 
be  said  to  have  the  whole  place  to  oneself,  for  there  were  not 
above  two  or  three  guests  in  the  house. 

In  the  morning  it  was  always  pleasant  to  look  from  the  win- 
dove  down  into  the  leafy  courtyard,  with  its  numerous  little 
doors  opening  upon  it.  There  was  much  carving,  and  the  rooms 
"were  decorated  with  rough  alto-reliefs,  as  old  as  last  century. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  this,  which  furnishes  something  to 
think  of  pleasantly  hereafter  ;  it  is  always  wise  to  have  something 
stored  in  the  cupboards  of  memory.  This  "  Silver  Lion "  is  a 
vi'rj  old  hotel,  as  old  as  was  old  Dessin's,  now  swept  away.  It 
■was  the  one  associated  with  Hogarth,  and  in  his  day  kept  by  a 
M»dame  Grandsire.  The  prancing  lion  recalls  the  story  of  old 
"  Parson  Harvest,"  who  lost  his  way  in  Calais,  over  a  hundred 
jeaTS  ago,  and  knowing  no  French,  put  himself  into  the  attitude 
«rf  the  lion,  and  was  forthwith  directed  to  his  inn. 

Many  years  ago,  before  tlfe  railway  was  made  to  Boulogne,  the 
tiaveller  used  to  journey  for  half  a  day  in  a  rumbling  dili<jence  up 
and  down  the  hills^  and  thus  make  his  entry  into  Calais.  He  was 
then  the  prey  of  "  touts  "  of  all  kinds  who  devoured  him.  Often 
the  ■wayfarer  had  to  spend  the  whole  day  and  a  great  portion  of 
tilie  night,  till  the  train  started.  At  that  time  there  were 
sefngees  living  there,  persons  for  whom  their  English  creditors 
■were  a  terror,  and  who  could  be  seen  taking  their  mournful 
■vralk  on  the  pier,  arrayed  in  mouldy  shooting  coats.  A  very 
Tivid  account  of  the  monotonous  Calais  in  those  times  was 
isritlen  in  Household  ff^o?-ds  by  Mr.  Yates. 

It  is  always  a  novel  sensation  wandering  over  the  interesting  old 
tovim  ;  for  interesting  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  wholesale  levelling  and 
Tpulling  to  pieces  it  has  lately  undergone.  The  good  old  "walls,  stout 
and  gamboge-coloured,  which  gave  it  so  fortress-like  an  air  are 
gone ;  the  ditches  filled  up.  The  handsome  and  monumental 
JUchelieu  gate  is  swept  away.  Still  the  Place  remains,  always 
quaint  and  picturesque,  with  its  narrow,  irregularly-shaped  houses, 
and  the  old  Town  Hall.  Hogarth's  gate,  with  its  dra<vbridge, 
sjideed,  still  hobbles  on,  but  sadly  mauled  and  defaced.  As  can 
Ite  seen  from  the  picture,  it  was  in  his  day  handsomely  deco- 
sated  -with  sculptures ;  and  at  one  period  could  be  made  out  the 
tiraces  of  the  English  royal  arms  on  one  side,  which  had  been 
hat  partially  erased.  Near  it  was  another  gateway,  and 
i&ere  was  always  a  piquant,  bizarre  effect  in  entering  the  town 
Srom  the  port,  through  these  archways,  when,  of  a  sudden,  you 
Ibund  yourself  in  a  narrow  street,  and  presently  emerged  on  the 

The  old,  or  oldest,  Dessin's  used  to  be  a  delightful,  inviting  inn 
■with  ft  history  and  most  interesting  associations.  We  can  go 
teck  to  the  Rev.  L,  Sterne  in  the  year  1767,  who  made  the  place 
famous  by  his  descriptions  of  the  proprietor,  of  the  guests  and  the 
jiouse  itself,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey.  His  delicate,  exquisitely 
touched  sketches  of  the  monk,  the  lady,  the  pttit-maitre,  and  the 
Haiibligeante  ai'e  known  to  all,  and  have  given  the  old  building 
&  picturesque  vitality  ;  even  when,  a  century  later,  as  we  stand 
in  its  courtyard,  these  shadows  seem  to  haunt  the  place.  Only 
great  writers  can  impart  this  feeling.  Often  the  town  is  "  in 
festival,"  with  a  thoroughly  French  air  of  gala,  the  band  playing 
in  the  Place,  and  the  residents — the  poor  exiles  included — seated 
aoand  on  chairs,  arrayed  in  their  best.  The  hotels  are  busy. 
Near  the  Rue  Royale  the  traveller  in  those  old  days  found  him- 
self near  a  low,  gamboge-coloured  wall,  with  an  open  gateway, 
and  trees  within  in  a  spacious  courtyard  that  would  have  held 
aoany  a  postchaise.     This  was  the  old  Dessin's,  no  longer  a 


hotel,  and  since  the  year  i860  converted  into  the  town  museum. 
Here  was  the  desobligeante,  and  here  Mr.  Sterne  talked  with 
the  lady.  A  tiled  roof  and  dormer  windows,  tiled  also,  rose 
over  the  gateway.  They  would  show  Sterne's  room,  erst  No.  31, 
and  in  the  right  wing,  adorned  with  the  well-known  lithograph 
after  Sir  Joshua,  and  professing  to  have  the  old  furniture.  Over 
the  door  was  written  "  Sterne's  Room."  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a 
prying  traveller  discovered  a  date  cut  on  the  stones  "  1776,"  which 
was  two  years  after  Sterne's  death  ;  and  he  reasoned  that  this 
must  be  a  sham  "  Sterne's  Room."  There  had  been,  indeed,  a  fire, 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  but  it  was  found,  on  consult- 
ing the  Amiales  de  Calais,  that  this  conflagration,  which  menaced 
the  whole  quarter,  had  occurred  in  September  1764,  some  three 
years  before  Sterne's  last  visit.  It  was  a  curious  feeling  rambling 
through  these  chambers.  Yet  there  were  other  ghosts  haunting 
the  old  inn  quite  as  famous.  For  here  were  the  rooms,  un- 
marked, where  Goldsmith  slept,  and  the  notorious  Duchess  of 
Kingston  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  with  her  great  friend  Lady  Hamilton  ; 
and  here  Brummell  used  to  come  regularly  to  dine. 

llehind  the  hotel,  and  stretching  back  to  the  Rue  Leveux,  were 
the  gardens,  exceeding  fair  and  spacious,  full  of  fine  old  trees, 
which  oftered  a  great  charm  for  the  guest.  Indeed,  there  are 
several  of  these  fine  gardens  in  the  little  town  whose  trees  are 
seen  over  the  high  enclosing  walls.  At  the  bottom  of  Dessin's 
garden  still  stands  the  old  theatre,  built  by  the  proprietor  over  a 
century  ago  as  an  attraction  for  his  guests,  who  could  leisurely 
walk  down  to  it  when  table  d'hote  was  over.  This  is  now  the 
Town  Theatre ;  but,  alas  !  the  fine  gardens,  the  hotel  itself,  court- 
yard, "  Sterne's  Room,"  are  all  swept  away. 

At  the  "  Silver  Lion  "  the  waiter  will  speak  of  the  proprietor, 
of  "  Madame,"  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  still  administered 
the  place.  Who  was  "  Madame  "  ?  Why,  Madame  Dessin  her- 
self; a  lady,  he  said,  who  was  perfectly  "accessible"  and  glad 
to  see  strangers.  She  had  her  little  old-fashioned  group  of  small 
rooms,  whose  windows  were  pleasantly  darkened  by  the  foliage 
of  the  court.  An  interesting  old  lady  in  black,  with  grey  curls 
and  a  soft  manner.  Her  husbaind  had  been  the  grandson  of 
"the  famous  and  original  Dessin,"  who  had  died  about  the 
end  of  last  century,  leaving  two  children  to  the  guardianship 
of  Quillacq,  .who  later  "  held "  the  "  Silver  Lion."  Travellers 
of  the  diligence  or  posting  days  knew  Quillacq's  well.  Her 
husband  was  the  son  of  one  of  these  children  and  had  left 
her  to  carry  on  the  business.  In  i860,  as  we  have  seen, 
.she  had  leased  the  old  inn  to  the  town  for  a  museum  ;  but 
about  ten  years  ago  came  the  sorest  trial.  The  Government 
coveted  the  fair  gardens  and  courtyards,  valuable  and  spacious 
ground  in  the  contracted  little  town.  "  Mr.  Prefect  "  himself 
waited  on  her,  and  tempted  her  with  vast  offers.  The  good 
old  lady  wept  as  she  told  of  the  struggles  she  had  to  go 
through.  It  was  offered  to  make  the  town  the  seat  of  a  sub- 
prefecture,  and  to  build  handsome  offices  on  the  ground ;  her 
patriotism  was  appealed  to,  and,  as  she  said,  she  was  ti-op  bonne 
Calaisienne  to  hold  out.  She  yielded  and  accepted  the  price. 
The  old  buildings  were  levelled,  and  a  hideous,  red,  factory-like 
"  Communal  School "  was  built  in  the  garden.  The  sub-prefecture, 
a  showy  structure,  was  also  raised.  Passing  then  from  this 
painful  subject,  Madame  proceeded  to  dwell  on  the  grand  Sterne, 
whose  Journey  she  possessed  in  a  fine  quarto,  of  course  liberally 
scored  over  with  the  travellers'  very  absurd  notes.  With  a  sort 
of  pride  she  pointed  to  the  pictures  of  the  old  hotel,  when  in  its 
glory,  with  the  remise,  over  which  was  a  sort  of  bridge  and  stairs. 
She'had  a  room  still  marked  "  Sterne's,"  to  which  the  old  furni- 
ture and  decorations,  with  his  picture,  had  been  removed.  It 
was  pleasant  to  meet  with  such  sympathy.  It  is  less  pleasant  to 
reflect  on  the  loss  of  "  Dessin's." 


THE  CHESS  MASTERS. 

ON  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Steinitz,  of  New  York,  resigned  the  two 
correspondence  matches  which  he  has  been  playing  against 
M.  Tchigorin,  of  St.  Petersburg,  since  the  24th  of  October,  1890. 
Many  weeks  ago,  if  not  from  the  very  outset  of  the  match,  chess- 
players had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  champion  had  given 
hiniself  a  lost  game  in  each  case  by  adopting  lines  of  play  which 
had  long  been  condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  commentators. 
The  contest  had  its  origin  "in  a  direct  challenge  from  Tchigorin, 
who,  not  content  with  the  verdict  of  the  Havana  match  in  1889, 
which  he  lost  by  six  games  against  ten  out  of  seventeen  played, 
backed  himself  to  the  extent  of  150/.  to  disprove  two  of  the 
champion's  contentions.  His  proposal  was  that  he  should  play 
White  in  the  Evans  Gambit  and  Black  in  the  Two  Knights 
Defence,  seven  moves  on  each  side  being  taken  as  moved — Steinitz 
to  defend  the  Evans  with  6,  Q  to  B3  and  7,  Kt  to  R3,  and  to  tie 
himself  similarly  in  the  Two  Knights  game.  The  champion  at 
once  accepted  the  challenge  ;  and  now,  after  months  of  deliberate 
play,  protracted  a  little  obstinately  towards  the  end,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  lower  his  colours  to  the  Russian  on  both  boards. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Tchigorin  has  played  throughout 
with  consummate  ability  and  almost  perfect  accuracy,  maintain- 
ing his  handicap  points"  without  giving  any  conspicuous  chance 
to  his  opponent  of  recovering  from  his  bad  start.  Of  course  it 
is  idle,  remembering  the  conditions  of  the  match,  to  say  that 
Steinitz  has  been  beaten  on  his  merits,  or  that  Tchigorin  has 
reversed  the  verdict  of  1889.    Tchigorin  himself  would  hardly 
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say  so ;  for  all  that  lie  undertook  to  do  in  tliis  encounter  was  to 
finish  a  couple  of  games  begun  in  a  particular  manner.  Steinitz 
■will  probably  maintain  until  his  dying  day  that  the  moves  which 
he  adopted  are  sound,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  won  both  games. 
If  the  Anglo-American  player,  whom  every  one  allows  to  be  the 
champion  of  the  game  of  chess,  has  outlived  his  ambition  to  score 
nothing  but  wins  in  matches  of  the  highest  significance,  and  if  it 
pleases  him  to  stake  his  repute  as  the  master  of  a  new  school  on 
moves  which  constantly  bring  him  into  difficulties,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  prevent  him  from  having  his  own  way.  One 
moral  of  the  match  is  that,  when  science  is  pitted  against  paradox 
for  a  deliberate  test  of  merit,  it  is  safer  on  the  whole  to  put  your 
money  on  science. 

The  chess  world  would  doubtless  feel  considerable  interest  in 
a  set  match  between  Blackburne  and  Gunsberg,  which  is  expected 
to  be  arranged  without  much  further  delay.  The  creditable 
score  run  up  by  the  latter  in  his  recent  encounter  with  Steinitz 
appears  to  have  whetted  the  appetite  of  Blackburne,  who  was  said 
to  have  returned  from  Havana  with  a  cartel  in  his  pocket,  deter- 
mined to  show  that  Gunsberg  is  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
matcli-player  of  the  world.  No  doubt  Mason  and  Burn  would 
be  equally  ready  to  demonstrate  that  he  is  neither  the  first,  nor 
the  second,  nor'the  third.  Comparing  Blackburne's  match  record 
against  the  champion  with  the  recent  Steinitz-Gunsberg  match, 
the  younger  player  should  certainly  have  the  best  of  it.  Black- 
burne played  Steinitz  in  1863,  1870,  and  1876,  scoring  on  these 
three  occasions  one  against  seven,  nothing  against  five,  and 
nothing  against  seven.  On  the  other  hand,  Blackburne  beat 
Gunsberg  in  1881,  conceding  two  games  to  begin  with,  and  six 
years  later  he  beat  Zukertort  by  five  games  to  one,  losing  to 
Gunsberg  in  the  same  year  by  two  to  five.  There  is  consequently 
an  open  question  to  be  decided  between  these  two  masters,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  sportsmanlike  of  Blackburne  to  ofier  to  settle  it 
out  of  hand. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  a  somewhat  rough-and-ready 
estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  modern  chess  masters,  so 
far  as  these  can  be  gauged  by  the  tournament  play  of  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  having  special  regard  to  the  performances  of 
English  and  American  players.  The  following  list  of  important 
tournaments  is  not  put  forward  as  exhaustive,  but  it  may  be 
accepted  as  fairly  covering  the  ground  : — ■ 

1872,  London     ...  Steinitz,       Blackburne,  Zukertort. 

1873,  Vienna      ...  Steinitz,  Blackburne. 

1878,  Paris        ...  Zukertort,     Blackburne,  Bir(l  =  Mackenzie. 

1881,  Berlin       ...  Blackburne,  Zukertort. 

1882,  Vienna      ...  Steinitz     =VVinawer,      Mason  (Blackburne,  6th). 

1883,  London  ...  Zukertort,  Steinitz,  Blackburne  (Mason,  Sth). 
1885,  Hamburg  ...  Gunsberf;,    ]51ackburne  =  Mason. 

1887,  Frankfort  ...  Mackenzie,  Blackburne. 

1889,  Breslau     ...  Tarrasch,     Burn,  (Gunsberg,  6th). 

—  Amsterdam    Burn,  Lasker,         Gunsberg  =  Mason. 

—  New  York...  Tchigorin  =  Weiss,  <iunsberg,  Blackburne. 
B.  C.  A.,  1886  ...  Blackburne,  Burn,  Gunsberg. 

„  1887  ...  Burn         =  Gunsberg,  Blackburne. 

„  1888  ...  Gunsberg,    Mackenzie,    Mason  f  Burn,  5th). 

„  1890  ...  Tarrasch,     Blackburne,  Bird=  Mackenzie 

(with  Gunsberg  =  Mason,  5th). 

The  recent  death  of  Captain  Mackenzie — the  American  cham- 
pion if  Steinitz  is  excluded — whose  record  is  fairly  indicated  in 
the  list  given  above,  has  removed  one  of  the  most  genial,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  very  ablest,  of  modern  players.  Major  Ilanham  and 
Mr.  Lipschutz  followed  him  at  a  distinct  interval  in  the  records 
of  American  chess. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY,  AMD  TO-MORROW. 

rri  HE  struggle  for  life  and  honours  grows  hard,  and  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  diplomatic  .service  is  now  the  delightful 
thing  it  was  once  supposed  to  be.  Snakes  have  entered  into  that 
Eden.  Even  at  the  crack  Embassies  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  is  no  longer  an  autocrat.  The  Foreign  Secretary  sits  at 
the  other  epd  of  a  telegraphic  wire,  expecting  information  and 
issuing  peremptory  instructions,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty 
that  before  very  long  the  telegraph  will  be  superseded  by  the 
telephone.  The  Sublime  Porte  will  never  again  have  to  submit 
to  the  ascendency  of  another  Great  Elchi  like  the  strong-willed 
Sir  Stratford.  Should  the  Czar  desire  to  discuss  the  condition 
and  succession  of  the  Sick  Man,  he  will  only  regard  an  Ambassador 
as  an  ear-trumpet  or  a  mouthpiece.  Apart  from  the  love  of 
power  which  is  common  to  all  men  of  talent  and  ambition,  there 
are  many  drawbacks  to  those  di-stant  foreign  residences.  So  far 
as  pay,  allowances,  and  palatial  accommodation  go,  Teheran  is  by 
no  means  a  bad  berth.  But  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  an  elderly 
gentleman  to  ride  many  hundred  miles  to  his  post  over  wretched 
roads  and  through  formidable  hill  passes  on  a  rough-paced  camel 
or  a  half-broken  horse  ;  or  at  best  to  be  jolted  along  on  a  litter 
like  a  Persian  corpse  being  carried  to  one  of  the  sacred  cemeteries. 
Then  should  he  be  struck  down  by  sickness  his  retreat  is 
cut  off,  and  convalescence  is  necessarily  delayed  by  natural  anxiety 
and  impatience.  There  are  capitals  to  which  promising  first  secre- 
taries with  influential  connexions  are  promoted,  such  as  Quito, 
Lima,  and  Caracas,  where  you  are  hung  up  to  simmer  or  swelter 
on  the  Line  itself,  or  in  the  blazing  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn. 
n  va  sans  dire  that  you  would  be  bored  to  death,  in  the  utter  absence 
of  congenial  society,  were  you  not  occasionally  kept  alive  by  the 
mosquitos,  and  generally  so  listless  as  to  be  indift'erent  to  amuse-  / 


ments.  Even  the  grand  prizes  in  the  lottery  are  really  apt  ta  \k 
blanks  to  members  of  the  "  Travellers',"  the  "  Carlton,"  amd 
"  "White's,"  with  the  run  of  the  best  dining-rooms  and  drawtog- 
rooms  in  London,  ilome-sickness  is  generated  alike  in  the  froate 
and  chilly  fogs  of  the  Neva  and  in  the  glowing  summers  olT 
the  beautiful  Bosphorus.  In  St.  Petersburg,  the  minister  witfei 
small  private  means,  what  with  costly  furs,  household  ewinJ- 
ling,  state-equipages,  and  hospitality,  is  pretty  sure  to  outcne 
the  constable,  while  he  exercises  his  diplomatic  gifts  in  ke<!p- 
ing  duns  at  a  distance ;  and  the  sensuous  poetry  of  ConstAa- 
tinople,  with  its  palms  and  its  minarets,  the  scents  of  iite 
roses,  and  the  serenades  of  its  bulbuls,  is  troubled  by  tlie  .stencbw; 
and  rascality  of  Pera,  by  the  wiles  of  the  venal  Turk,  and  Ike 
subterraneous  intrigue  of  the  smooth-spoken  Tartar.  Had  tke 
bellicose  Parisians  of  the  Boulevards  carried  out  their  cry  of  "a 
Berlin  "  they  would  never  have  cared  to  remain  there,  for 
city  of  the  Great  Frederick,  among  the  sand-v/astes  by  the  Spree, 
is  a  veritable  European  Tadmor  in  the  Wilderness ;  yet  the  I*a*:l<i 
of  the  Republic  is  a  sad  change,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  frooci. 
the  brilliant  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire,  or  even  the  eiKii- 
nently  respectable  Paris  of  the  bourgeois  Monarchy.  The  sauggest 
positions,  though  they  were  modest  and  unpretending,  were  tlie 
Legations  to  the  homely  little  Courts  of  Germany  ;  but  these  far 
the  most  part  have  been  either  abolished  or  doubled  up  iato  aiE 
oppressive  cumulation  of  fimctions.  At  least,  however,  in  tke 
diplomatic  service,  even  now,  if  there  is  far  less  power,  there  is 
little  responsibility,  and  Ministers  who  can  put  up  with  the  dis- 
credit of  being  screws  can  manage  to  take  life  pleasaatly  iwA 
smoothly. 

It  is  very  different  with  our  Consular  dignitaries.  The  Consular 
duties  are  no  sinecure  nowadays,  whatever  they  once  wans. 
Time  was  when  one  of  the  chief  consulates  used  to  be  the  dceaea 
of  an  energetic  supporter  of  Ministers  with  no  gift  of  speech,  aa^ 
slight  private  fortune.  Some  of  the  most  lucrative  of  tke  CMi-r 
sulates  came  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  life-places,  but  as  facsiSy 
possessions.  There  were  consulates  at  the  Italian  ports,  oe  tSte 
Riviera,  and  in  Southern  Spain,  duly  transmitted  from  father  t© 
son,  and  the  offices  were  filled  with  credit  to  the  occupants 
honour  to  the  country.  The  cadets  were  often  provided  foe  m. 
subsidiary  vice-consulates.  In  those  days  travellers  were  com- 
paratively  few  ;  they  seldom  troubled  the  Consul  on  business,  an«£ 
were  always  made  welcome  when  they  left  their  cards.  Before 
prices  had  been  run  up  by  promiscuous  foreign  immigration,  c«i  & 
fine  climate,  with  primitive  fashions,  cheap  living,  cheap  servariftq, 
and  cheap  wines,  a  Consul's  pay  went  a  considerable  way.  M«ci!}~ 
over,  he  was  not  forbidden  to  trade;  his  friends  the  mercltaeitis 
were  always  putting  him  up  to  good  things,  and  he  could  atforA 
to  practise  the  liberal  hospitality  on  which  he  prided  hitasfjlC 
But  that  trading,  having  been  abused,  was  peremptorily  stopped..; 
and  now  a  consulate  is  simply  exile  with  hard  labour.  At  bfjst 
it  is  a  preferment,  sometimes  useful  to  shut  the  mouths  of  th^ja 
who,  having  indisputable  claims  on  the  national  gratitude,  are 
without  powerful  political  friends  or  have  made  enemies  at  fcbe 
Foreign  Office  by  sturdy  independence.  Palgrave  was  oo«»- 
missioned  to  Heaven-forsaken  Trebizonde  as  a  reward  for  his 
daring  explorations  in  Arabia  ;  Hannay,  with  his  brilliant  litecaity 
style,  was  sent  to  sign  shipping  certificates  and  indite  Cont)«Iair 
reports  from  Barcelona ;  and  Charles  Lever  and  Richard  Burtim, 
in  their  several  ways  the  best  and  most  entertaining  of  oof«- 
panions,  successively  pined  away  and  died,  under  the  bligfefcing 
influence  of  the  "  bora,"  at  Trieste.  Not  that  they  had  not 
occupation  enough,  although  it  might  possibly  have  been  EtMjine 
congenial.  The  Consul  at  a  busy  seaport  is  always  being  eaUe«S 
in  to  settle  disputes  between  overbearing  skippers  and  m«ti- 
nous  seamen.  He  has  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tierces  of  Fancid 
pork  and  casks  of  weevily  biscuit,  and  to  decide,  as  if  he  had  been 
bred  a  surgeon  at  Bartholomew's,  when  the  legitimate  use  of  dk« 
knuckles  and  the  rope's-end  degenerates  into  brutality.  Above 
all,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  an  indiscriminafcing 
charity  organization — to  find  food,  shelter,  and  free  passages 
to  England  for  roving  mendicants  and  rascally  stowaways. 
Of  course,  a  maritime  Consul  is  strictly  within  his  rights  if 

tells  such  applicants  in  diplomatic  language  to  go  to  the  

mischief.  As  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  very  well  that  awkward 
questions  may  be  asked  in  Parliament  by  some  radical  cham^jtoeL 
of  the  rights  of  the  penniless.  And  now  we  are  reminded,  by  a. 
pathetic  and  somewhat  prolix  document  issued  by  the  ConsMl- 
General  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  that  the  heads  of  internal  coti- 
sulates  in  the  tourist  districts  have  even  more  serious  grievances. 
We  knew  that  their  time  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  mercy  cf 
any  indiscreet  visitor  with  a  grievance,  from  the  overcharges  of 
the  washerwoman  in  an  hotel  bill  to  the  laches  of  a  plausible 
laquais  de  2}^-ace.  We  know  that  the  Consul,  in  virtue  of  iac 
oflice,  was  supposed  to  be  the  guide,  friend,  and  adviser  of  any 
and  every  innocent  abroad.  But  it  would  appear  that  many 
them  would  make  him  their  banker  as  well ;  they  not  only  come 
with  the  cheques  and  letters  of  credit  which  the  profe,sston«J. 
dealers  in  money  decline,  but  they  ask  for  advances  on  personal 
security  and  a  simple  promise  of  repayment.  A  Rothscfeili 
would  be  ruined  were  it  generally  understood  that  he  was  it 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  that  kind  of  business.  As  to  the  Mante- 
Cristo  fashion  of  financing  all  comers,  the  Frankfort  Consul  re- 
monstrates ;  but  he  goes  on  to  cut  out  work  for  himself  and  bis 
confreres  by  warning  his  countrymen  that  in  all  hiring  of  houaec; 
or  contracting  for  board  and  lodging  for  lengthened  periods  they 
should  seek  Consular  advice.    It  is  clear  that  under  the  new  cqbt- 
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ditions  the  Consul  is  likely  to  have  almost  as  hard  a  time  as  the 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  journals,  who  must  sit  metaphori- 
cally at  the  seat  of  telegraphic  correspondence  up  to  the  moment 
•when  his  paper  is  going  to  press. 

And  we  know  no  one  who  has  more  reason  to  complain  of 
the  accelerated  pace  of  the  age  than  Our  Own  Correspondent. 
A  score,  or  even  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  he  was  expected  to  send 
home  three  or  four  letters  a  week.  To  he  sure,  he  had  always 
more  or  less  the  sense  that  the  waggon  was  pressing  on  his  heels ; 
but  there  was  seldom  special  hurry.  He  was  supposed  to  go  into 
society  and  enjoy  him.self.  It  was  his  business  to  dine  at  restaurants, 
urban  or  suburban,  according  to  the  season ;  to  drop  in  at  recep- 
tions and  dances  afterwards  ;  to  make  himself  casually  agreeable 
to  Ministers  and  to  financiers,  and  to  provoke  friendly  invitations  to 
tete-d-tHe  breakfasts.  He  had  the  time  to  try  for  a  State  secret 
over  coffee  and  cigars,  or  to  dangle  a  journalistic  bait,  by  way  of 
bribery,  for  communication  of  the  terms  of  a  forthcoming  loan. 
He  and  his  easy-going  brothers  of  the  pen  might  live  together  in 
friendly  and  placid  intelligence.  Now,  considering  how  inde- 
fatigably  the  work  seems  to  be  done,  we  fail  to  understand 
how  any  man  can  live  the  pace.  For  up  to  the  hour  when  the 
last  possible  message  can  be  despatched  the  tealous  correspon- 
dent must  be  in  an  incessant  fear  lest  any  rival  should  steal  a 
march  upon  him.  He  must  always  be  dreaming  of  controlling 
circumstances  which  are  virtually  beyond  his  control.  Though 
he  really  coidd  not  arrange  to  assist  at  the  sudden  assassination  of 
a  king  or  an  emperor,  his  paper  will  infallibly  hold  him  responsible 
for  having  missed  that  epoch-marking  occasion,  and  a  second  mis- 
fortune of  a  similar  kind  may  blight  his  professional  prospects. 
On  the  whole,  we  would  rather  be  an  Ambassador  than  a  Consul, 
and  we  should  decidedly  sooner  be  a  Consul  than  a  foreign  corre- 
spondent ;  but,  barring  the  dignity  and  the  better  pay,  the  post  of 
a  railway  signalman  at  Clapham  Junction  or  Waterloo  seems  as 
desirable  as  any  of  the  three. 


CLEVELAND  BAYS. 

A FEW  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a  quiet  neiglibourhood  in 
the  North  of  England  were  seized  with  panic.  The  pride  of 
the  district  was  in  danger ;  tlie  Cleveland  Bay  horse  seemed 
likely  to  become  extinct,  and  what  would  Cleveland  be  without 
the  Cleveland  Bay  ?  The  reasons  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  horses  known  by  this  name  were  sufliciently  obvious.  When 
the  great  heavy  chariots,  emblazoned  with  arms,  and  hung  with 
hammer-cloths,  began  to  make  way  for  small  broughams,  light 
barouches  and  victorias,  big,  heavily-topped  horses  were  less  and 
less  required.  Faster,  move  bloodlike,  and  sharper-stepping 
horses  were  more  suited  to  the  modern  carriages,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Bays  went  out  of  fashion.  In  the  meantime  the  Germans, 
and  later  on  the  Americans  also,  fell  in  love  with  our  discarded 
favourites.  Their  demand  for  them  became  especially  strong 
about  the  beginning  of  the  agricultural  depression,  when  farmers 
tvere  easily  tempted  to  part  with  their  mares  by  the  otter  of  long 
prices,  the  more  so  because  English  dealers  in  carriage-horses 
will  not  buy  mares,  but  only  geldings ;  consequently  such  a  large 
number  of  Cleveland  Bay  mares  was  exported  that  the  breed 
seemed  likely  to  be  exterminated  in  this  country.  Another 
cause  of  its  gradual  disappearance  was  the  j^opularity  of  carriage- 
horses  bred  by  thoroughbred  or  Yorkshire  horses  from  Cleve- 
land mares,  which  induced  many  owners  of  the  latter,  if  they 
did  not  sell  them  to  go  abroad,  to  mate  them  exclusively  with 
horses  of  one  or  other  of  those  breeds.  The  result  was  that 
comparatively  few  pure  Clevelands,  by  Cleveland  sires  from 
Cleveland  mares,  were  bred  at  all.  The  entries  in  the  Cleveland 
Bay  classes  at  the  meetings  of  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Society 
had  become  so  rare,  that  a  proposal  was  made  before  the  Council 
to  abolish  the  prizes  in  that  class.  This  proposal  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  the  means  of  saving  the  Cleveland  Bay  from 
extinction ;  for  it  had  the  etl'ect  of  giving  three  or  four  of  the 
warmest  admirers  of  the  breed  "  such  a  frighteLing,"  as  one  of 
them  put  it,  that  they  met  together  to  discuss  what  could  be  done  to 
preserve  it,  and  eventually  the  Cleveland  Bay  Horse  Society  was 
founded,  with  a  Stud  Book  of  its  own.  Six  volumes  of  this  Stud 
Book  have  already  been  published,  and  farmers  are  beginning  to 
find  out  the  advantage  of  possessing  horses  and  mares  entered  in 
it ;  for,  as  shorthorn  breeders — and,  we  might  add,  the  officials 
at  the  Heralds'  College — have  long  since  discovered,  the  Americans 
dearly  love  a  pedigree.  The  Society  has  lately  put  forth  a  little 
pamphlet  containing  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Horse-breeding  in  the  years 
1873  and  1889,  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Pease,  M.P.,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  and  an  essay  by  Mr.  W,  S.  IJixon,  who  had 
already  written  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bay  Stud  Book. 

The  true  believer  in  the  Cleveland  Bay  considers  him  about 
the  purest  bred  animal,  and  certainly  the  purest  bred  horse,  m 
the  imiverse.  The  Cleveland,  it  seems,  comes  down  in  unbroken 
descent  from  the  "  aboriginal  horse  of  this  country  which  wrought 
such  havoc  in  the  Roman  Legions  "  ;  it  certainly  "  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  Mr.  Walter  Gilbey,  in  his  able  and  interesting  book 
on  the  old  English  War  Horse,"  should  make  exactly  the  same 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  Shire  Horse;  but  what  of  that?  A  thorough 
Cleveland  Bay  fancier,  if  hard  pressed,  will  grudgingly  admit  the 
bare  possibility  that  "  in  the  early  days  of  Carthage,"  when  her  , 


merchants  traded  extensively  with  Great  Britain,  they  might 
have  brought  over  a  barb  or  two  for  bartering  purposes,  and  that 
a  dash  of  Eastern  blood  may  thus  have  found  its  way  into  the  veins 
of  their  beloved  aboriginal  Clevelands.  The  possibility  that  the 
faintest  tinge  of  foreign  blood  may  have  polluted  this  otherwise 
pure  breed,  even  so  long  ago  as  the  early  days  of  Carthage,  is,  of 
course,  greatly  to  be  deplored,  although  fortunately  there  is 
nothing  more  than  "an  air  of  probability  about  this  theory." 
The  (Cleveland  Bay  breeder,  again,  is  not  held  to  be  an  absolute 
heretic  if  he  listens  patiently,  though  doubtingly,  to  the  suggestion 
that,  "  when  the  Danes  invaded  and  harried  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  country,"  they  may  have  brought  some  Scandinavian 
horses  with  them  and  mated  them  with  Cleveland  mares.  But 
what  drives  Cleveland  Bay  people  almost  frantic  is  to  pretend 
that  their  precious  breed  has  been  crossed,  much  less  improved, 
by  "so-called  thoroughbred  horses."  According  to  their  ideas 
real  thoroughbred  horses  are  Cleveland  Bays.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  Stud  Book  for  racehorses ;  but  that  breed  they  appear 
to  consider  the  result  of  a  curious  admixture  of  Eastern  with 
English  blood,  "  the  mares  whose  pedigrees  are  frequently  want- 
ing in  the  Stud  Book  "  showing  how  obscure  was  its  origin.  So 
far  as  our  "so-called  thoroughbred  horses"  are  concerned,  a 
writer  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  1739  probably  expressed 
the  opinions  of  the  modern  partisan  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  when 
he  said : — "  Our  noble  breed  of  horses  is  now  enervated  by  an 
intermixture  with  Turks,  Barbs,  and  Arabians,  just  as  our 
modern  nobility  and  gentry  are  debauched  with  the  effeminate 
manners  of  France  and  Italy." 

An  uuimpassioned  opinion  on  the  breeding  of  the  Cleveland, 
given  in  the  fiftieth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  seems  to  us  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  venture  to 
quote  it: — "In  the  absence  of  any  ground  for  coming  to  a 
diti'erent  conclusion,  the  already  promulgated  theory  may  be 
accepted  that  the  Cleveland  of  to-day  is  descended  from  a  breed 
of  horses  indigenous  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  now 
reared  ;  and  one  must  be  content  to  leave  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
breed  was  founded  or  modified  by  Eastern  blood,  or  by  native 
mares  beiug  crossed  with  Carthaginian  sires  in  the  distant  past — 
questions  which  are  not  very  important  after  all."  More  than 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  late  editor  of  the  Field,  "  Stone- 
henge,"  in  his  book  on  the  horse,  speaks  much  more  freely.  He 
says  it  is  "  probable  that  the  original  breed  was  employed  as 
a  pack-horse  solely,"  but  that  "  he  is  at  present  a  coach-horse  " ; 
adding,  "  he  is  still  claimed  by  the  breeders  in  the  district  of 
Yorkshire  from  which  he  takes  his  name  as  a  distinct  variety  "  ! 
Worst  of  all,  he  says,  "  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  purity  of 
the  breed."  Professor  Lowe,  again,  considers  that  "  it  is  the 
progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  horses  of  higher  breeding  with 
those  of  the  common  race  which  has  produced  that  class  of  horse 
usually  termed  Cleveland  Bay."  But  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
yviitev  to  the  Journal  of  the  lioyal  Agricultural  Society  in  i860, 
who  has  the  impiety  to  say  : — "  For  hunters  the  worst  cross  is 
that  with  the  soft  and  specious  Cleveland  Bay.  Even  Ireland 
...  is  now  debased  and  half-ruined  by  this  flat-catching  strain  "  ? 
From  the  opposite  view  of  the  question  the  President  of  the 
Cleveland  Bay  Society  writes  : — "  From  the  Cleveland  mare  can 
be  produced  .  .  .  the  most  active  weight-carrier  that  the  soul  of 
man  can  desire,"  and  he  wishes  that,  instead  of  "  half-breds  from 
cart-mares  and  worn-out  huntresses,"  Cleveland  Bay  mares  were 
universally  used  for  breeding  hunters. 

Yorkshire  boasts  two  breeds  of  large  carriage-horses — the  Cleve- 
land Bay  and  the  Yorkshire  Coach-horse.  According  to  Youatt, 
"  the  origin  of  the  coach-horse  is  the  Cleveland  Bay.  .  .  The 
Cleveland  mare  is  crossed  by  a  three-fourths  or  thoroughbred  horse 
.  .  .  and  the  produce  is  the  coach-horse  most  in  repute,  with 
his  arched  crest  and  high  action."  He  considers  the  Cleveland, 
on  the  contrary,  "  a  definite  breed,  formed  not  by  accidental  mix- 
ture, but  by  continued  culture."  According  to  the  "  stallion 
cards"  of  some  of  the  Yorkshire  Coach-horse  sires,  both  Cleve- 
land and  thoroughbreds  had  shares  in  their  production.  Ignorant 
Southerners  have  been  known  to  declare  their  inability  to  under- 
stand where  Cleveland  Bays  and  Yorkshire  Coach-horses  begin, 
and  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  breeds  is  much  the 
same  as  that  betwixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee.  At  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Windsor,  and  also  at  Plymouth,  to 
the  disgust  of  zealous  Clevelanders,  the  Council  classed  both  of 
them  together,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  at  the  latter 
meeting  last  year  was  a  Yorkshire  Coach-horse  whose  sire's  dam 
had  been  a  Cleveland  Bay.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  a  very  high  as 
well  as  a  most  practical  authority,  keeps  both  breeds  in  one 
common  stud,  and  in  the  published  catalogue  to  it  he  says: — 
"  The  Cleveland  Bays,  in  what  I  may  call  their  aboriginal 
form,  are  agricultural  horses,  with  plenty  of  grand  points  in 
their  frame,  but  no  elegance  of  '  turning,'  and  without  action, 
and  therefore  totally  unfitted  to  produce,  from  themselves 
alone,  the  big  carriage-horse."  On  the  other  hand,  he  says 
that  "  the  Yorkshire  Coach-horses  have  both  the  qualities  above 
referred  to,  but  they  again,  if  kept  to  themselves,  will  in  a  short 
time  become  high  in  the  leg  and  light  of  bone,  and  consequently 
equally  unfitted  to  draw  the  weight  of  a  big  barouche  or  a  state 
coach."  Professor  Wallace  is  of  opinion  that  the  pure  Cleveland 
also  has  a  tendency  to  become  lighter  in  bone,  and  this  he  attri- 
butes to  inbreeding.  \  ery  good  representatives  of  the  Cleve- 
land Bay  may  be  seen  in  the  Queen's  stables  at  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  the  Queen's  Equerry  stated  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission that  he  always  bought  horses  of  this  breed  for  the 
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Koyal  carriages  in  London.  The  height  of  the  Clevelands 
Is  from  1 6  hands  to  16-3,  and  their  comparative  regularity 
in  height  and  colour  makes  them  singularly  convenient  horses 
for  match  purposes.  Their  heads  are  usually  rather  ugly  and 
heavy,  but  well  set  on  to  arched  necks,  which  go  back  right  into 
the  withers.  They  have  long  backs,  sometimes  rather  sunken 
-where  a  saddle  would  be  placed,  and  they  are  not  remarkable  for 
depth  of  girth.  Their  shoulders  are  fairly  placed  for  harness 
purposes ;  but  they  are  unsuited  for  galloping.  Their  loins  are 
very  moderate,  and  their  quarters  are  somewhat  raised,  with  the 
tail  set  on  pretty  high.  The  quarters  themselves  are  quite  strong 
enough,  without  showing  the  development  of  hard  muscle  in 
proportion  to  size  and  bone  which  one  looks  for  in  a  hunter  or  a 
racehorse.  In  their  arms  and  second  thighs,  again,  they  are 
usually  a  little  wanting  in  substance  for  such  large  horses.  The 
bone  of  their  legs  is  excellent ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  it  is  like  ivory, 
and  that  billiard-balls  might  be  made  of  it.  Their  admirers 
claim  for  them  that  they  move  their  shoulders  admirably,  and 
that  their  knee  action,  although  not  very  high,  is  well  adapted 
for  getting  rapidly  over  the  ground.  On  the  latter  point  there 
may  be  some  diiference  of  opinion.  Certainly  Cleveland  Bays  are 
not  the  horses  which  we  should  select  to  trot  a  match  against 
time  over  a  measured  mile.  Their  breeders  are  particularly 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  "  flex  "  their  hocks,  and,  to 
their  credit  be  it  spoken,  they  do  this  very  well.  For  such  big, 
and  even  heavy,  horses  they  have  wonderfully  fine  skins  and 
coats,  and  their  colour  is  invariably  bay,  either  light  or  dark. 
White — even  a  blaze  on  the  forehead  or  a  white  foot— is  supposed 
to  show  that  there  has  been  a  cross  of  other  blood  in  the  pedigree. 
Sometimes  black,  zebra-like  stripes  are  to  be  found  on  the  arms 
and  above  the  hocks,  and  these  are  considered  a  proof  of  purity  of 
blood.  The  immediate  descendants  of  a  Cleveland  Bay  sire  are 
almost  always  bay,  and  those  of  a  Cleveland  Bay  mare  most 
frequently  have  the  colour  of  their  dam.  This,  together  with 
their  own  persistent  bay  colouring,  is  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  purity  and  antiquity  of  their  breed.  Mr. 
Alexander  Cope,  M.R.C.V.S.,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  testified  to  the  soundness 
of  Cleveland  Bay  horses  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Horse- 
breeding.  Some  people  maintain  that  they  very  often  become 
roarers ;  but  so  do  other  horses,  for  that  matter,  and  tight  bearing- 
reins  may  possibly  have  something  to  do  with  this  in  the  case  of 
Cleveland  Bays  in  London  carriages. 

It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Cleveland  Bay  is  comparatively 
a  modem  name  for  the  horse  we  have  been  describing.  He  used 
to  be  known  as  the  Chapman  horse,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  a  pack- 
torse.  That,  however,  is  no  disgrace,  for  his  very  best  friends 
are  fond  of  pointing  out  his  great  virtue  in  being  a  jack-of-all- 
trades.  He  will  either  draw  one  of  the  Queen's  state  carriages,  a 
manure-cart,  or  a  plough,  as  may  be  required.  Crossed  with  an 
active  cart-mare,  he  will  beget  "the  most  useful  description  of 
half-bred  for  artillery,  strong  troop-horses,  van,  or  general-utility 
horses";  while  his  sister,  if  properly  mated,  will  give  "the  finest 
stamp  of  carriage-horse  that  is  known,"  or  "a  weight-carrying 
hunter,  next  best  to  the  clean  thoroughbred."  So  say  the  friends 
of  that  "  flat-catching  strain,"  "  the  soft  and  specious  Cleveland 
Bay,"  of  whose  "  very  existence,"  as  the  President  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay  Society  candidly  admits,  "there  is  often  entire  ignorance 
beyond  the  North  and  East  Ridings  "  of  Yorkshire.  Be  his  merits 
or  demerits  what  they  may,  we  think  it  would  be  a  great  pity  that 
so  fine  a  breed  should  be  lost,  and  we  consider  that  the  promoters 
•of  the  Cleveland  Bay  Horse  Society  deserve  high  credit  for  their 
exertions  to  maintain  it. 


THE  OPERA. 


WITH  the  exception  of  the  performance  of  Meyerbeer's 
Le  Proph'ete  last  Monday,  no  addition  has  been  made 
during  the  past  week  to  the  works  already  brought  forward  this 
season  at  Covent  Garden.  The  interest  created  last  year  by 
TVI.  Jean  de  Reszke's  assumption  of  a  part  in  which  he  succeeded 
two  such  artists  as  Signer  Mario  and  Signor  Tamberlik  was  so 
great  that  it  was  only  natural  that  an  early  repetition  of  the 
performance  should  take  place  during  the  present  season.  If 
the  success  of  a  work  like  Le  Prophets  depended  only  upon 
the  representative  of  the  hero,  Monday's  performance  would 
deserve  nothing  but  imqualified  praise.  Both  dramatically 
and  vocally  M.  Jean  de  Ileszke  is  an  ideal  John  of  Leyden ; 
"but,  unfortunately,  Meyerbeer's  operas  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  the  "Star"  system,  and  their  proper  performance  demands 
an  ensetnble  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  company 
gathered  together  for  a  couple  of  months  in  the  year,  espe- 
cially when,  as  at  Covent  Garden,  a  difi*erent  work  is  mounted 
almost  every  night  in  the  week.  Want  of  rehearsal  is  more 
detrimental  to  Meyerbeer  than  to  almost  any  other  com- 
poser, except,  perhaps,  Wagner.  His  style  is  such  a  curious 
mixture  of  vulgarity  and  nobility,  and  his  effects  depend  so  often 
upon  attention  to  minute  details,  that  his  operas  suffer  seriously 
when  performed  in  a  slipshod  and  careless  manner.  Their  ex- 
treme length  is  also  highly  detrimental  to  complete  success ;  for 
the  long  waits  between  the  acts  which  are  customary  in  London 
necessitate  severe  cuts  which  interfere  seriously  with  both  com- 
poser's and  librettist's  intentions.  This  was  especially  the  case  on 
Monday  last,  when  Berthe's  share  of  the  Prison  scene  in  the 


last  act  was  entirely  omitted,  thereby  sacrificing  a  considerable 
part  of  the  denoument  of  the  plot.  Haste  and  want  of  prepa- 
ration were  also  noticeable  in  the  second  act,  in  which  the  Skating 
scene  was  very  clumsily  managed.  Interest  in  the  ballet  seems 
so  extinct  in  this  country,  that  it  is  perhaps  hopeless  to  expect 
the  management  to  take  the  initiative  in  reviving  what  was 
once  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Italian  opera ;  the  pitiless  purists  of 
the  gallery  chose  to  express  their  discontent  at  the  general  short- 
comings of  the  performance  in  this  respect  by  sounds  of  dis- 
approval of  Mile.  Palladino's  dancing.  For  this  she  deserves 
condolence,  for  she  is  a  good  dancer  ot  a  school  which  is  almost 
extinct  in  this  country.  In  spite  of  these  obvious  defects,  there 
was  much  in  Monday's  performance  which  merits  unqualified 
praise.  Mme.  Richard,  who  in  certain  parts  is  unrivalled,  re- 
peated her  impersonation  of  Fides,  in  which  she  created  so  great 
an  impression  last  season.  During  the  first  act  she  was  obviously 
ill  at  ease,  owing  to  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Italian  Opera 
pitch,  and  her  intonation  was  accordingly  uncertain ;  but  this 
defect  was  speedily  remedied,  and  her  acting  and  singing  in  the 
Cathedral  scene  and  throughout  the  last  act  could  not  have  been 
finer.  The  music  of  the  part  is  by  no  means  easy ;  but  Mme. 
Richard  has  been  trained  in  a  good  school,  and  her  execution  of 
florid  passages,  as  well  as  her  dramatic  delivery  in  the  great  situa- 
tions of  the  third  and  fourth  acts,  was  quite  faultless.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  three  Anabaptists,  headed  by  M.  Edouard  de 
Reszke  as  Zacharie,  were  very  good,  and  M.  Dufriche's  Oberthal 
showed  great  improvement  upon  his  performances  last  season. 
Mme.  Kate  RoUa  is  hardly  suited  for  the  part  of  Berthe  ;  she  is  an 
experienced  singer,  but  her  voice  is  neither  fresh  nor  sympathetic, 
and  her  stage  presence  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  dramatic  action. 
The  chorus  showed  marked  improvement,  and  the  tendency  to 
shout,  which  was  noticeable  in  some  of  the  earlier  performances 
of  the  season,  has  evidently  been  suppressed.  Signor  Mancinelli 
might,  however,  still  with  advantage  moderate  the  energy  of  the 
brass  in  the  orchestra,  which  was  at  times  painfully  prominent. 
The  scene  of  the  Coronation  was  presented  with  all  the  splendour 
of  dresses  and  armour  which  Mr.  Harris  understands  so  well ;  the 
display  is  very  magnificent,  though  it  would  hardly  pass  muster 
as  archaeologically  correct.  In  the  last  scene  an  accident  which 
happened  to  the  scenery  might  have  had  very  unpleasant  results ; 
fortunately  it  only  necessitated  the  lowering  of  the  curtain  for  a 
short  time. 

The  performance  of  Verdi's  familiar  Traviata  on  Thursday 
night  served  to  bring  forward  M.  Lubert,  a  French  tenor  who 
was  heard  last  week  in  Carmen,  as  Alfred  Germont.  The  part 
suits  him  better  than  that  of  the  hero  of  Bizet's  opera ;  he  is 
more  acceptable  as  a  singer  than  as  an  actor,  though  in  neither 
capacity  is  he  quite  qualified  for  so  large  a  stage  as  that  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  remainder  of  the  cast  was  the  same  as  on  the 
previous  occasion  when  the  work  was  performed.,  this  season, 
M.  Maurel  repeating  his  fine  impersonation  of  that  heaviest  of 
heavy  fathers,  the  elder  Germont,  and  Mme.  Albani  being  the 
heroine.  Of  the  many  representatives  of  the  part  who  have  been 
seen  in  London,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  r  one  is  more  admirably 
artistic,  both  from  a  musical  and  dramatic  point  of  view,  than 
the  Canadian  prima  donna.  The  excellence  of  her  singing  and 
the  pathos  of  her  acting  were  both  displayed  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  Thursday's  performance.  Mme.  Albani  has  always 
been  a  great  artist ;  but  at  one  time  she  showed  a  tendency 
towards  exaggeration  and  over-emphasis  which  threatened  to 
become  a  serious  defect.  Now  that  she  has  overcome  this  failing, 
her  performances  are  singularly  perfect  and  delightful  to  witness. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 


A SHARP  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  Banque  d'Escompte  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  disquieting  rumours  con- 
cerning that  institution  and  others  in  Paris,  created  much  un- 
easiness on  the  Bourse,  which  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  our 
own  market.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  French 
banks  has  been  growing  for  some  years,  and  at  last  has  become  so 
strong  that  the  Government  has  decided  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  worst  irregularities.  Whether 
it  will  have  that  effect  or  not,  there  can  be  no  disputing  that 
there  is  very  grave  and  very  general  mismanagement.  The 
joint-stock  banks  in  France  are  of  two  kinds ;  one  class  was 
founded  on  the  same  principle  as  our  own — that  is  to  say,  they 
take  deposits  from  the  public,  and  they  discount  bills  and  make 
advances.  But  they  soon  departed  from  the  true  principles  of 
deposit  banking,  and  engaged  in  loan-  and  Company-mongering, 
in  underwriting  new  issues,  and  in  operating  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  in  short,  they  entered  into  business  which  no  English 
joint-stock  bank  would  ever  think  of.  The  other  French  joint-stock 
banks  are  really  little  more  than  contrivances  for  manipulating  the 
Bourse  and  for  loan-  and  Company-mongering.  The  deposit  banks 
are,  of  course,  exposed  to  greater  danger,  since,  if  they  once  get 
into  discredit,  there  may  be  a  run  upon  the  deposits  which  would 
at  once  compel  them  to  close  their  doors.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  the  greatest  apprehension  is  felt  in  respect  to  the  banks 
of  the  second  class.  The  deposit  banks,  even  the  greatest,  have 
lost  credit.  One  of  them  is  known  to  have  locked  up  the  greater 
part  of  its  capital ;  another,  besides  having  extended  itself  too 
widely  over  the  world,  is  too  deeply  involved  in  Portuguese  and 
other  State  loans  :  while  the  smaller  of  them  have  shared  in  the 
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disrepute  of  tlie  Comptoird'Escompte  and  the  Banque  des  Depots. 
Eut  for  the  time  being,  as  already  said,  it  is  the  smaller  banks 
■which  hold  little  or  no  deposits  that  are  exciting  alarm.  The 
shares  more  particularly  of  the  Banque  d'Escompte  have  been 
falling  for  a  considerable  time  past.  It  is  believed  that  a  great 
operator,  who  holds  so  many  of  the  shares  that  he  controls  the 
bank  and  directs  its  policy,  is  himself  very  much  involved,  and 
there  is  a  fear,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  the  institution  he 
controls  may  suddenly  be  ruined.  The  difficulties  arising  out 
of  these  banking  embarrassments  are  aggravated  by  the  reckless 
speculation  that  has  been  going  on  in  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Turkish,  and  Russian  securities,  in  Ottoman  Bank  shares.  Copper 
Company  shares,  and  the  like.  The  Paris  Bourse  passed  safely 
through  the  crisis  of  last  November,  and  the  leaders  there  felt 
confident  a  few  months  ago  that,  in  spite  of  the  distrust  in 
London,  Berlin,  and  New  York,  they  would  be  able  to  overcome 
all  their  difficulties.  But  the  increasing  discredit  of  the  banks, 
the  inability  of  the  weaker  speculators  to  meet  their  engagements, 
and,  above  all,  the  bad  crop  prospects,  now  seem  likely  to  bring 
on  a  crisis.  Tlie  winter  and  spring  have  been  worse  in  France 
even  than  in  this  country.  Backward  as  are  the  crops  here,  they 
are  still  more  so  in  France,  especially  in  regard  to  the  wheat  crop, 
upon  which  it  appears  that  the  season  has  had  a  most  disastrous 
effect.  It  is,  therefore,  estimated  that  in  wheat  alone  France  this 
year  will  lose  not  less  than  50  millions  sterling.  Of  course  it  is 
too  early  to  form  any  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  what  the 
harvest  will  turn  out,  and  any  estimate  formed  now  must 
necessarily  be  a  little  wild.  But  it  is  worth  giving  all  the 
same,  as  showing  the  view  held  in  the  Paris  money  market  of 
the  agricultural  outlook  for  the  year.  If  the  wheat  crop  is  really 
anything  like  so  bad  as  is  now  expected,  other  crops  will  pro- 
bably sufter  relatively.  There  will  be  a  difficulty  in  feeding 
cattle  and  there  will  be  a  very  bad  hay  harvest.  Altogether, 
therefore,  the  agricultural  population  of  France  will  be  in  diffi- 
culties. It  will  not  be  able  to  invest  as  it  usually  does,  and  a 
fiilling  off  in  the  investments  of  the  agricultural  classes  will  tell 
disastrously  upon  the  Bourse.  All  this,  by  discouraging  opera- 
tions on  the  Bourse,  tends  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the 
banks,  and,  therefore,  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  great  speculator  above  referred  to  has  been  pecuniarily 
assisted,  and  it  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  for  the  moment  the 
danger  is  averted.  But  until  the  Bourse  settlement  next  week 
is  over  uncertainty  will  continue.  And,  in  any  case,  apprehen- 
sion is  likely  to  spring  up  again. 

The  money  market  has  been  surprised  this  week  by  the  unex- 
pected scai'city  of  loanable  capital.  The  Bank  of  England,  while 
keeping  its  official  minimum  rate  of  discount  at  3^  per  cent.,  has 
been  charging  all  but  its  regular  customers  4  per  cent,  for  dis- 
count and  4i  per  cent,  for  loans  ;  and  it  has  done  a  large  business. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  sudden  rise  in  the  value  of  money  is  the  pre- 
parations that  have  been  made  for  paying  off  2i  millions  sterling 
of  a  Russian  loan  that  fell  due  yesterday.  The  money  had  been 
held  previously  by  Messrs.  Rothschild,  the  financial  agents  of 
the  Russian  Government,  and  had  been  lent  out  by  them  in  the 
open  market.  Of  course,  for  some  days  before  the  redemption  of 
the  loan  they  had  to  call  in  the  funds,  and  though  it  is  only  a 
temporary  displacement  of  money,  it  compelled  the  brokers  who 
had  borrowed  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  means  of 
repayment.  Gold  also  has  begun  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  generally 
the  prospect  now  is  that  the  money  market  will  continue  very 
firm  throughout  this  month. 

The  silver  market  is  still  weak  and  inactive.  There  is  very 
little  demand  for  India,  scarcely  any  for  the  Continent,  and 
speculators  in  the  United  States  are  unable  to  support  the  market 
because  of  the  large  accumulation  of  the  metal  that  has  been 
going  on  for  months.  The  price,  therefore,  after  some  few  fluctua- 
tions, is  only  44^(1.  per  ounce. 

The  apprehensions  in  Paris,  referred  to  above,  caused  some 
uneasiness  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  Especially  on 
Monday  there  was  a  general  decline  in  international  secui-ities, 
which  caused  all  speculators  to  restrict  their  operations.  Since 
then  the  belief  has  grown  that  the  large  speciilator  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  has  received  assistance,  and  that  a  crisis, 
therefore,  is  postponed.  At  all  events,  there  has  been  such  a 
recovery  in  prices  in  Paris  as  has  restored  some  confidence 
in  the  foreign  market.  At  the  same  time,  most  people  expect 
a  crisis  before  the  year  is  out.  And  there  is  also  uneasi- 
ness respecting  Berlin,  where  the  liquidation  in  industrial 
securities  is  not  yet  completed,  and  embarrassed  speculators 
see  their  difiiculties  increased  by  the  bad  reports  from  the 
coal  and  iron  districts.  Partly  owing  to  the  uneasiness  in  Paris 
and  Berlin,  partly  to  the  dearness  of  money,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  closed  yesterday  and  to-day,  a 
check  has  been  given  to  the  speculation  in  American  railroad 
securities.  At  the  end  of  last  week  there  was  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  great  American  cities.  The  reports  respecting  the 
"winter  wheat  crop  are  very  favourable — more  favourable  than 
they  have  been  since  1882 — and  as  crop  prospects  in  Europe  are 
bad,  the  expectation  is  very  general  that  the  United  States  will 
be  able  to  sell  to  Europe  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  grain 
at  unusually  good  prices.  This,  of  course,  will  not  only  enrich 
the  farmers,  but  will  give  large  traffics  to  the  railways,  and, 
therefore,  a  very  active  speculation  has  sprung  up,  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  the  other  great  cities. 
At  the  end  of  last  week  it  looked  as  if  the  speculation  were 
extending  in  this  country,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  this  1 


week  there  was  more  buying  than  had  been  witnessed  since  May  of 
last  year.  The  scare  in  Paris  checked  business  on  Monday ;  but 
on  Tuesday  better  reports  from  Paris  encouraged  the  larger 
operators,  and  it  is  said  that  the  purchases  in  New  York  on 
European  account  were  larger  on  that  day  than  on  any  single  day 
for  twelve  months.  Ou  Wednesday,  however,  business  greatly 
fell  away,  as  speculators  desired  to  lessen  their  risks  before  the 
holidays  began ;  still,  there  was  not  very  much  fall.  And  oni 
Thursday  there  was  a  resumption  of  activity  and  higher  prices. 
Apparently,  the  great  operators  in  the  United  States  are  as  con- 
fident as  ever.  Possibly  they  were  pleased  to  see  some  pause  in 
the  speculation,  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase  their  holdings  of 
stocks  in  the  hope  that  by-and-bye  they  may  be  able  to  sell  at  a  large- 
profit  to  European  operators.  In  other  departments  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  very  little  has  been  done.  The  blowing  up  of  a  war- 
ship has  inspired  some  hope  that  the  Chilian  civil  war  will 
soon  come  to  an  end,  but  the  market  for  Chiliau  bonds  is  as 
weak  as  ever.  In  Brazil  speculation  continues  utterly  reckless, 
and  the  reports  from  the  Argentine  Republic  show  no  improve- 
ment. 

The  public  failed  to  apply  in  any  considerable  numbers  for  the 
Portuguese  Monopoly  issue  in  Paris,  and  in  consequence  the 
bankers  and  Syndicates  interested  have  had  to  take  almost  the- 
whole  of  the  loan.  It  is  believed  that  one  bank  took  about  half 
the  amount  ofi'ered  in  Paris.  Although  it  is  not  strictly  true 
that  the  issue  has  been  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  the  Syndicates  and 
underwriters  have  had  to  take  it,  yet  the  lock-up  of  capital  by 
them  must  increase  the  difficulties  in  Paris.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  French  investing  public  will  not  buy  more  of  Portuguese 
securities,  however  strongly  they  may  be  recommended. 

The  month  of  April  has  come  to  an  end  without  any  rainfall 
worth  speaking  of;  and,  though  the  temperature  has  become 
much  more  favourable,  the  crop  prospects  are  still  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  price  of  wheat  during  the  past  ten  days  has  given 
way  a  little,  partly  because  of  the  cessation  of  French  speculative 
buying;  but  the  opinion  of  the  trade  is  that  there  will  be  a  further 
advance.  In  the  principal  markets  of  England  and  Wales  last 
week  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  was  40s.  id.  per  quarter 
as  against  30s.  4d.  in  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  a  rise- 
of  gs.  gd.  per  quarter,  or  over  32  per  cent. 


Although  there  has  been  a  recovery  in  Paris  since  the  middle 
of  the  week,  prices  in  the  international  market  are  all  lower  than 
they  were  last  week,  the  heaviest  fall  being  naturally  in  Portuguese 
bonds,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  French  public  to  subscribe  to  the 
new  issue,  and  the  desperate  state  of  the  finances.  Portuguese 
Three  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  52J,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  I  J.  The  Greek  Loan 
of  1884  closed  at  88,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening  off.  The  Greek  Monopoly  Loan  closed  at  68  j,  a  fall  of  i|. 
Spanish  closed  at  74j|,  a  fall  of  ;  and  Egyptian  Unified  closed 
at  98,  also  a  fall  of  j|.  South  American  securities  are  also 
somewhat  lower,  notwithstanding  a  partial  recovery  during  the 
week.  The  Argentine  bonds  of  1886,  indeed,  closed  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  69^^,  a  rise  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  5 ;  but  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed 
at  41,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Sixes  closed  at  44-46, 
a  fall  of  as  much  as  2.  It  is,  however,  in  Argentine  railway 
stocks  that  the  greatest  depreciation  has  occurred.  Buenos  Ayres 
Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  1 53-156, 
a  fall  of  2.  Central  Argentine  closed  at  65-67,  a  fall  of  3. 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  7  per  cent.  Preference  stock  closed  at 
80-85,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  7.  The  reader  will  note  how  wide 
the  quotations  are,  showing  the  unwillingness  of  dealers  to  buy, 
and  consequently  that  the  quotations  are  largely  nominal,  since  an 
attempt  to  sell  any  considerable  amount  would  break  the  market. 
Owing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  there  has  been  a  further 
decline  in  Consols ;  they  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95j^, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  f .  In 
Home  railway  stocks  the  movements  have  been  irregular. 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  and  Metropolitan  District  rose 
for  the  week,  the  one  and  the  other  2.  The  Consolidated 
closed  at  85^,  the  District  at  33.  On  the  other  hand,  London  and 
North-Western  closed  at  172^-,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday  of  | ;  and  Great  Western  closed  at  1 56 a  fall  of 
as  much  as  i^.  In  American  railway  securities  there  has  been 
an  almost  general  advance,  though  prices  are  not  quite  as  high  as 
they  were  earlier  in  the  week.  The  advance,  however,  is  most 
marked  in  speculative  securities  which  investors  had  better  avoid. 
Milwaukee  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  65:,',  a  rise  oi 
ig-  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday.  Erie  shares  closed 
at  22f,  a  rise  of  i| ;  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  83,  a  rise 
of  2^  ;  Union  Pacific  closed  at  53,  a  rise  of  i.  On  the  other 
hand,  New  Y^ork  Central  shares  closed  at  105^,  a  fall  for  the 
week  of  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  aS  114^,  a  fall  of  i ;  but 
Illinois  slaares  rose  2,  having  closed  on  Thursday  at  i  I3j. 


THE  EXPLOSIOIJ  IX  KOME. 

AS  far  back  as  1878  a  petition  signed  by  several  thousand' 
citizens,  praying  that  all  powder  magazines  and  other 
depots  of  explosives  should  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from 
Rome,  was  placed  before  the  then  officiating  Syndic  of  the- 
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city.  The  Vatican,  moreover,  addressed  a  circular  letter  on  tlie 
same  subject  to  its  various  representatives  and  agents  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  indicating  the  extreme  danger  to  which  so  artistic  a 
city  as  Rome  was  exposed  unless  the  greatest  precautions  were 
observed  and  the  powder  magazines  banished  into  the  Campagna, 
where  the  greatest  damage  they  could  do  in  case  of  accident 
would  be  the  shaking  of  a  few  old  ruins  of  no  importance,  and  the 
^scaring  of  a  herd  or  so  of  buffaloes.  No  heed  was  paid  by  the  Italian 
officials  to  either  the  petition  of  the  Roman  citizens  or  to  the  pro- 
■test  of  the  Pope,  with  a  result  which  has  been  painfully  disastrous. 
Rome  is  no  ordinary  city,  and  although  it  has  suffered  greatly 
of  late  years  from  the  pertinacious  efl'orts  of  a  group  of  vandals 
to  convert  it  into  a  sort  of  provincial  Paris,  nevertheless  it  still 
contains  inestimable  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity.  One  morn- 
ing last  week  the  population  was  literally  scared  out  of  its  wits 
<hj  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosions  of  modern  times.  The 
powder  magazine  at  Vigna  Pia,  just  outside  the  walls,  blew  up 
with  such  terrific  force  that  the  whole  city  was  shaken  to  its 
foundation,  as  by  a  violent  shock  of  earthquake.  People  rushed 
half-dressed  into  the  streets,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  Roman 
Princess,  whose  name  dates  back  to  the  Cffisars,  careering  wildly 
up  the  Corso  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  was  by  no  means  the 
least  singular  effect  produced  by  the  disaster. 

The  aged  Pontiff,  who,  we  are  told,  was  still  in  bed,  was 
naturally  not  a  little  agitated  by  so  dreadful  a  noise  and  tumult. 
The  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  inhabits  an  apartment  in  the  upper 
floor  of  the  pontifical  palace,  rushed  down  to  the  Pope,  and  for 
some  moments  the  crash  of  enormous  quantities  of  falling  glass 
was  such  as  to  deafen  everybody,  for  every  window  in  the  Loggia 
of  Raphael,  the  library,  galleries,  and  even  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter,  was  smashed  to  atoms  by  the  vibration.  The  magnificent 
stained  glass  window  presented  by  the  late  Emperor  of  Germany 
to  Pius  IX,,  and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  Scala  Reggia,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  In  the  galleries  some  hundreds  of  Etruscan 
vases  and  specimens  of  ancient  glass  were  reduced  to  fragments. 
A  gentleman  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  Belvidere  at  the  time  of 
disaster,  declares  that  the  Apollo  Belvidere  fairly  tottered  on 
its  pedestal.  The  Basilicas  of  St.  Paul  and  of  St.  John  of 
Lateran  suffered  severely.  At  St.  Paul's  every  pane  of  glass  was 
broken,  and  the  beautiful  fifteenth-century  cloister  is  in  ruins. 
The  magnificent  series  of  stained-glass  windows  in  the  Portu- 
guese Church  are  no  more,  and  those  of  the  Minerva  have  also 
disappeared.  In  short,  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  at  least 
40,000;.  to  restore  the  damage  done  in  the  various  churches. 
There  is  but  one  consolation,  and  that  is  the  hideous  yellow 
window,  with  its  absurd  dove,  intended  to  represent  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  which  Bernini  designed,  and  which  disfigured  the 
choir  of  St.  Peter's,  was  broken  to  fragments.  Fortunately,  the 
loss  of  life  was  trifling,  but  some  two  hundred  persons  have  been 
seriously  injured.  Needless  to  say  that  the  Xing  and  Queen 
behaved  in  the  most  kindly  and  energetic  manner.  For  many 
hours  his  Majesty  was  to  be  seen  covered  with  dust  assisting  in 
the  dangerous  task  of  rescuing  the  soldiers  who  were  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Magazine  ;  and  the  Queen  spent  a  long 
time  in  the  various  hospitals,  consoling  the  wounded  and  person- 
ally attending  to  their  comfort.  The  heroic  conduct  of  Captain 
Spaccamila,  who  risked  his  life  several  times  in  his  endeavour  to 
save  several  soldiers  who  were  in  an  extremely  dangerous  posi- 
tion, has  made  a  profound  impression.  The  Pope  has  sent  the 
gallant  officer  his  blessing,  and  the  King  has  visited  the  hospital 
where  he  lies  severely  wounded  every  day.  It  has  been  a  terrible 
lesson  for  the  Government,  one  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not 
have  been  taught  in  vain.  We  are  staggered  with  feelings  akin 
to  terror  at  the  bare  thought  of  what  might,  it  seems,  have 
■occurred  had  the  vibratory  motion  been  only  a  very  little 
stronger.  The  immortal  frescoes  by  Raphael  in  the  Stanze  and 
Loggie  of  the  Vatican  would  have  crumbled  ofi'  the  walls  they 
have  adorned  for  four  hundred  years  ;  the  Farnesina  would  have 
heen  minus  its  delightful  series  of  gracious  pictures  illustrating 
in  Raphael's  best  style  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the 
Aurora  of  Guido  would  have  been  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
noblest  statues  in  the  world  might  have  been  pulverized,  and  the 
grand  ruins  reduced  to  heaps  of  brick  and  cement.  These  trea- 
sures may  be  said  to  belong,  not  only  to  Italy,  but  to  civilization, 
and  therefore  should  be  protected  by  every  conceivable  precaution. 
And  that  this  will  be  the  result  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of 
last  week  every  lover  of  art  and  antiquity  must  devoutly  pray. 


THE  HOVERING  VOLUNTEER. 

WHEN  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  outruns  their  discretion  in 
matters  not  wholly  ecclesiastical,  they  are  very  apt  to  lose 
that  sense  of  moral  perspective  the  absence  of  which  caused 
their  predecessors  in  a  former  dispensation  to  be  described  on  the 
highest  authority  as  hypocrites.  At  the  recent  London  Diocesan 
Conference  Prebendary  Eyton  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — "  That  this  Conference  desires  to  express 
its  deep  concern  at  the  hindrances  to  the  due  observance  of  Good 
Friday  which  are  involved  in  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
Easter  Volunteer  Review  ;  and  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  approaching  the  military  authorities 
on  the  subject."  There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  our  drawing 
attention  to  this  resolution,  were  it  not  that  the  War  Office,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  is  known  to  be  apt  to  attach  more  importance 


to  ecclesiastical  agitation  than  to  the  efficiency  of  our  defen- 
sive army.  The  resolution,  of  course  (as  such  resolutions  usually 
do),  begs  the  question  as  to  whether  what  it  calls  "  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Easter  Volunteer  Review"  do  or  do  not  hinder  the 
due  observance  of  Good  Friday.  And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that 
the  only  clergyman  amongst  the  speakers  who  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject  denied  the  desecration  theory.  A 
Mr.  Williamson,  indeed,  said  that  "Good  Friday  should  be 
rescued  from  being  a  public  military  holiday  "  (whatever  that  may 
mean).    Would  he  prefer  a  public-house  holiday  ? 

The  real  point,  however,  to  consider  is  not  whether  there  is  or 
is  not  any  interference  with  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  Volun- 
teers or  the  public  at  the  Good  Friday  services,  but  whether  the 
clergy  are  wise  to  interfere  in  this  manner.  If  a  clergyman  has 
any  strong  feeling  that  military  exercises  should  not  be  performed 
on  Good  Friday,  plus  or  minus  attendance  in  church,  by  all 
means  let  him  express  his  opinion.  But  he  must  recollect  that 
the  Volunteers  are  not  a  party  of  schoolboys,  who  have  to  be  put 
under  set  rules  in  these  matters  until  their  judgments  are 
matured.  No  one  is  forced  to  forego  any  religious  exercise 
against  his  will.  And  the  existence  of  troops  under  arms  to 
the  number  of  some  twenty  thousand  more  than  usual,  and 
engaged,  not  in  holiday-making,  but  in  serious  work,  and  even 
undergoing  a  certain  amount  of  hardship  for  a  patriotic  cause,  is 
much  more  likely  to  cause  the  "  distracted  young  man  "  of  Dean 
Gregory  to  "  hover  "  away  from  the  world  than  towards  it,  if 
indeed  it  can  aflect  his  hoverings  at  all. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

EVERY  week — indeed  almost  every  day — a  curious  kind  of 
farce  is  enacted,  generally  in  the  suburbs,  which  we  will 
call  "  A  copyright  performance.''  The  most  popular  place  for  this 
class  of  entertainment  is  the  commodious  and  courteously  managed 
Ladbrook  Hall,  which  is  "  licensed  for  dramatic  performances," 
and  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  that  wilderness  of  brick  and  stucco, 
yclept  Notting  Hill.  It  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  amateur  his- 
trions,  and  stands  to  the  aspiring  dramatist  in  much  the  same 
light  as  Gretna  Green  did  in  days  of  yore  to  too  ardent  lovers. 
Here  the  budding  Shakspeare  or  Sheridan  can  have  played  for 
a  consideration  the  comedy  of  obtaining  a  "  copyright  register  " 
from  Stationers'  Hall  of  his  latest  play,  and  thereby  secure  it 
from  literary  sharks  and  pirates — a  rather  expensive  form  of 
amusement.  This  is  the  manner  of  the  playing  of  it.  Having 
written  the  tragedy,  comedy,  farcical  or  historical  piece,  the 
author  secures  Ladbrook  Hall  for  a  certain  afternoon  or  evening. 
He  next  sends  a  copy  of  his  piece  to  the  Licenser  of  Plays  with 
the  usual  fee.  Then  at  least  four  large  printed  "  posters  "  must  be 
ordered  to  be  solemnly  affixed  to  the  outer  doors  of  the  hall,  and 
not  less  than  twenty-four  printed  programmes  to  be  distributed 
among  the  audience.  These  preliminaries  being  duly  observed,  the 
next  step  is  to  seek  the  services  of  a  score  or  so  of  friends,  who 
agree  to  play  at  audience  and  actors.  The  first  make  a  show  of 
buying  tickets,  which  are  announced  in  the  posters  at  prohibitive 
prices.  The  money  paid — for  it  must  be  paid — is  duly  returned 
when  all  is  over.  The  friends  who  pretend  to  be  actors  now 
ascend  the  stage,  and  the  game  begins  in  earnest.  The  play  is 
read,  or  better  galloped,  through  as  fast  as  possible,  amid  no 
inconsiderable  hilarity,  especially  if  it  be  a  tragedy.  The  cur- 
tain— in  order  to  comply  with  the  text  of  the  law — is  lowered 
at  the  end  of  each  act.  When  the  performance  terminates,  the 
dramatist  sends  a  playbill,  with  his  address,  to  Stationers'  Hall, 
and  in  a  day  or  so  receives  in  return  a  printed  form  in  red  ink, 
which  he  is  requested  to  fill  up  in  black  ink  and  return.  On  the 
back  of  this  document  he  will  find,  among  other  sagacious 
statements,  the  following  : — "  Registration  cannot  be  effected 
until  after  the  date  of  the  first  representation  or  performance  " 
— i.e.  until  after  the  egregious  farce  the  particulars  of  which  we 
have  just  related.  Therefore,  in  order  to  possess  a  "copyright 
register  " — for  which  the  Government  obtains  a  fee  of  only  five 
shillings — -the  poor  playwright  has  to  pay  no  less  than  five,  and 
often  as  much  as  fifteen,  pounds,  according  to  the  length  of  his 
play.  Could  not  all  this  be  remedied,  to  the  advantage  even  of 
the  Government,  by  simply  sending  a  type-written  copy  of  the 
play,  or  a  minute  scenario  of  it,  to  Stationers'  Hall,  together  with 
a  fee  ?  In  the  United  States  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  enclose 
the  printed  title  of  the  piece  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington  for  registration,  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  safe  enough 
from  the  attacks  of  pirates  until  its  public  representation.  This 
only  costs  eight  shillings,  or  two  dollars.  Undoubtedly,  our  pre- 
sent method  of  registration  is  simply  farcical,  and  ought  to  be 
remedied  at  once,  for  it  is  uselessly  expensive. 

The  return  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  on  Thursday  week,  to  his  theatre 
in  King  William  Street  is  naturally  an  event  for  great  rejoicing 
among  his  innumerable  friends  and  admirers.  Assuming  the 
character  of  an  explorer  of  new  countries,  Mr.  Toole  was  in  his 
best  humour  and  humorous  vein.  His  speech  was  immensely 
funny ;  and  he  described  his  adventures  in  Australia  in  his 
happiest  manner,  and  was  greeted  by  frantic  applause  and  cheer- 
ing from  every  part  of  the  flower-decorated  house.  On  this  occa- 
sion all  the  ladies  were  presented  with  nosegays,  and  the  boxes 
vyere  hung  with  garlands  of  spring  flowers.  The  performance  con- 
sisted of  The  Upper  Crust  and  Hesters  Mystery,  both  of  which 
are  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
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A  new  play  bv  Messrs.  Mark  Ambient  and  Latimer  is  in  active 
preparation  at  the  Lyric,  and  will  be  prodnced  next  week,  when, 
if  it  be  successful,  it  will  replace  La  Cigale  in  the  evening  pro- 
gramme. 

Miss  Norreys  is  studying  the  part  of  Nora  in  The  Doll's  House, 
and  will  make  her  first  appearance  in  it  at  a  matiniSe  at  the 
Criterion  Theatre  on  June  2. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  rather  disastrous  season  at  the  Princess's  Theatre 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  lady  will  shortly  appear  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  Formosa,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris. 

On  Thursday  next  Dion  Eoucicault's  play,  The  Streets  of 
London,  will  be  produced  at  the  Adelphi  as  a  successor  to  The 
English  Rose,  whose  career  is  now  nearly  over. 

The  subject  of  Messrs.  F.  C.  Philips  and  Percy  Fendall's  new 
comedy,  Hiisbaiid  and  Wife,  produced  at  the  Criterion  on  Thurs- 
day, has  been  pretty  well  worn  threadbare  since  the  days  of 
Socrates  and  Xantippe.  Still  nothing  provokes  greater  merriment 
than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  being  henpecked  by  a  .shrewish  wife. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  it  only  be  acted  a  trifle  more 
briskly,  Messrs.  Philips  and  Fendall's  play  should  not  eventually 
prove  exceedingly  successful.  It  is  well  written  and  funny,  and 
contains  one  or  two  excellent  "  situations."  Capitally  acted  by 
Mr.  Giddens,  Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  Mr.  Blakeley,  and  Miss 
Laura  Linden,  the  comedy  provoked  mucli  laughter,  and  was 
well  received. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  week  has  again  been,  all  but  absolutely,  rainless,  and  it 
is  not  until  the  very  end  of  it  that  the  wind  over  the 
South-East  of  England  has  shifted  to  south-west,  a  quarter 
from  which  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  rain.  On  Thursday, 
April  23,  we  had  the  normal  conditions  for  east  winds,  the 
barometer  highest,  30-4  inches,  on  the  extreme  north  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  lowest  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  By  next  day  a 
decided  depression  advanced  to  the  southern  departments"  of 
France,  and  the  much  longed-for  rain  at  last  fell,  several  stations 
in  France  collecting  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Meanwhile,  the 
northern  anticyclone  moved  steadily  south-eastwards,  and  on 
Saturday  the  barometrical  readings  all  over  the  centre  and  north- 
west of  the  United  Kingdom  were  about  30-2  inches.  Sundav 
had  the  same  tale  to  tell,  but  then  a  slight  change  began  to  show 
itself,  the  barometer  falling  steadily  everywhere,  and  by  Monday 
morning  the  conditions  were  materially  modified.  One  depres- 
sion showed  itself  oft'  the  Shetlands,  while  another  appeared  over 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  so  that  the  anticyclonic  appearances  had 
entirely  vanished  fcr  the  time.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  first- 
named  depression  lay  over  the  Orkneys,  but  was  not  accompanied 
by  more  than  a  very  slight  sprinkling  of  rain  ;  while  the  southern 
system  had  advanced  to  France,  bringing  rain  with  it  to  the 
South  coast.  On  Wednesday  we  find  the  first  approach  to  our 
normal  conditions  of  spring  weather.  The  northern  depression 
has  passed  off  to  the  south  of  Sweden,  and  the  barometer  over 
Spain  lias  risen ;  so  that  the  general  gradients  are  for  south- 
westerly winds,  as  pressure  in  the  North  continues  low ;  while 
rain,  certainly  in  small  quantities,  is  reported  generally.  We 
have  for  several  days  had  symptoms  of  approaching  change,  for 
solar  halos  have  been  observed  at  several  stations,  and  these 
usually  presage  disturbance  of  weather,  if  not  storm.  The  tem- 
perature has  at  last  begun  to  rise,  and  the  thermometer  in  the 
South  and  East  of  England  attained  60°  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
Cambridge  has  been  the  most  favoured  station,  for  the  maxima 
reported  there  have  been  respectively  65°  and  67°.  The  in- 
telligence on  Wednesday  afternoon  was  that  the  barometer  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  was  going  down  rapidly  with  a  strong 
southerly  wind  and  rain,  so  that  possibly  the  general  break-up  of 
the  drought  was  at  hand,  but  the  map  for  6  p.m.  Wednesday 
evening,  which  appeared  in  Thursday's  Times,  showed  that  the 
disturbance  indicated  in  the  afternoon  was  not  serious,  and  all 
that  has  hitherto  come  of  it  has  been  a  few  showers,  which,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  general  over  the  country. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

IT  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  one 
hundred  jind  twenty-third  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
is  a  good  one,  and  yet  we  never  felt  our  knees  so  weak  beneath 
us  in  the  defence  of  British  art  as  we  feel  this  year,  and  that  in 
spite  of  some  pictures  which  are  really  of  noble  merit. 

Honour  is  always  due  to  the  learned  and  accomplished  Presi- 
dent. He  knows  what  there  is  to  know,  and  he  may  be  trusted 
to  have  given  mature  thouErht  to  any  large  composition.  We  are 
therefore  bound  to  believe  that  in  his  treatment  of  the  story  of 
"  Perseus  and  Andromeda"  (147)  there  is  a  propriety  which  is 
not  easily  perceived.  Andromeda  is  chained  erect  upon  an  islet, 
or  rock,  in  a  strait  between  red  sandstone  cliffs.  The  dragon  so 
shrouds  her  with  its  body  and  one  outstretched  wing  as  positively 
to  form  a  canopy  over  her,  a  sort  of  fantastic  metallic  shrine. 
The  monster  has  risen  out  of  the  sea  at  her  left  band,  and  was 
apparently  preparing  to  coil  round  her  laterally — in  a  mode  im- 
possible to  a  reptile— when  Perseus  shot  it  with  the  golden  arrow 


that  quivers  in  its  mail.  Perseus,  who  might  be  confounded 
with  Bellerophon,  is  seen  in  the  sky,  on  a  white  horse  with  great 
yellow  wings,  a  coil  of  sage-green  drapery  fiying  behind  him. 
Andromeda,  in  her  mane  of  bright  red  hair,  bends  forward,  bowed 
with  the  positive  weight  of  the  dragon  on  her  neck.  The  archi- 
tectonics of  the  picture  are  ingenious  and  novel ;  the  colour  soft 
and  glowing.  But  Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  not  succeeded  in, 
devising  a  dragon  ;  this  one  is  a  Japanese  contrivance  of  bronzed 
paper,  with  fireworks  inside,  and  Perseus,  with  his  arrow,  has 
let  them  oft';  they  come  up  through  the  dragon's  mouth  in  a 
monstrous  pother  of  flame,  and  by  an  unhappy  twist  of  the 
creature  we  see  that  his  body  is  absolutely  empty  and  collapsible. 

There  is  far  more  of  the  real  skill  of  the  President  in  "  The 
Eeturn  of  Persephone  "  (232).  The  slender  girlish  figure,  in  long, 
draperies  of  palest  yellow  and  lilac,  is  conducted  by  Hermes  to 
the  gate  of  Ilell,  where  the  first  violets  grow  ;  and  she  stretches 
out  her  arms  to  the  embrace  of  Demeter,  who,  in  an  orange  robe, 
bends  rapturously  down  to  greet  her  from  the  outer  world.  The 
gestures  of  mother  and  daughter  are  eminently  distinguished  and 
natural,  while  great  beauty  of  colour  is  added  by  the  ruddy 
clouds  floating  in  a  clear  blue  sky  outside  the  mouth  of  the- 
cavern.  The  fault  of  this  fine  work  is  an  excess  of  neatness 
Hermes,  in  particular,  with  his  waxen  face  and  smart  blue  robe,, 
is  altogether  too  dainty  for  his  part. 

The  finest  mythological  picture  of  the  year,  however,  and  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  exhibition,  is  Mr.  Waterhouse's 
"  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  "  (475),  in  which  imagination  is  most 
happily  wedded  to  archeology.  According  to  the  Greek  authori- 
ties, the  Sirens  were  three  in  number;  but  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  taken  the  liberty  of  making  them  seven.  He  has  avoided  the 
legend  which  described  them  as  women  above  the  waist,  and 
birds  below,  and  has  represented  them  as  entirely  covered  with 
feathers  except  the  head.  The  blue-painted  ship  of  Ulysses,  worn, 
and  faded  with  voyage,  with  its  yellow  eye  at  the  stern,  ploughs 
through  the  radiant  azure  waters  of  Sicily,  and  is  now  passing 
between  the  shadowed  clift's  of  Cape  Pelorus  and  those  rocky 
islets,  the  SireJiusre  or  Sirenum  Scopuli,  on  which  the  Sirens 
lived,  these  being  out  of  our  sight.  The  painter  has  made  his 
Sirens  like  gigantic  falcons  or  kestrels,  with  brown  plumage 
barred  with  white,  and  yellow  hooked  feet.  Ulysses,  bearded, 
with  a  green  skull-cap,  stands  bound  to  the  mast,  while  one 
engaging  Siren,  with  loose  brown  hair,  attempts  to  win  his  atten- 
tion. All  are  singing  and  flying,  except  one,  who,  with  folded 
wings  and  tail,  seated  on  the  ship,  whispers  to  a  handsome  rower 
in  a  red  cap,  who  is  manifestly  moved  by  her  addresses.  He 
cannot,  however,  bear  her  perilous  accents,  for  his  ears,  like  those 
of  all  his  fellows,  are  tightly  swathed  round  with  coloured  band- 
ages :  and  the  speed  of  the  vessel  is  not  abated. 

With  an  enchanting  freshness,  and  an  even  joyousness  of 
colour  which  is  not  marred  by  a  single  discordant  note,  Mr. 
Soloman  has  recast  the  old  worn  tale  of  the  Three  Goddesses  on 
Ida  Hill  (988).  Paris  is  out  of  sight ;  the  golden  apple  lies  on 
the  spring  greensward  in  the  foreground ;  over  the  goddesses,  by 
a  pleasing  allegory,  there  blooms  a  profusion  of  delicate  apple- 
blossom,  augury  of  endless  contests  of  the  same  nature  in  the 
future.  Aphrodite  stands  forward,  unrobed,  not  in  her  awful 
but  in  her  most  winning  guise,  smiling,  expectant,  troubled  by  a 
slight  and  becoming  anxiety.  The  other  divinities  stand  one  on 
each  side,  voluminously  robed  in  draperies  of  pale  orange  and 
purple,  while  the  green  robes  which  Aphrodite  has  thrown  off 
trail  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Soloman  has  never,  to  our  mind, 
painted  better  than  here.  This  large  composition,  so  full  of 
beauty,  without  exaggeration  or  coarseness  of  any  kind,  so  learned 
in  the  flesh,  so  harmonious  in  colour,  gives  Mr.  Soloman  a  higher 
position  than  he  has  yet  enjoyed. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  will  find 
that  he  has  scored  a  gi'eat  popular  success.  His  large  classic 
group,  with  its  felicitous  line  from  Mr.  Swinburne — 

All  the  heaven  of  heavens  in  one  little  child — 

(298),  has  the  direct  human  interest  which  we  have  sometimes 
lately  lacked  in  the  artist's  exquisitely  finished  compositions  of 
Pioman  personages  doing  nothing  particular,  and  doing  it  beauti- 
fully. His  principal  picture  this  year,  which  hangs  in  the  corner 
of  the  Third  Gallery,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  dedicated 
to  Mr,  Alma  Tadema,  represents  a  young  Roman  mother  with  a 
garland  of  purple  anemones  in  her  rich  auburn  hair ;  she  has. 
hurriedly  arrived  in  her  baby's  nursery,  a  splendid  room  with 
rosy  marble  floor  and  dainty  furniture,  and  she  throws  herself 
with  a  gesture  of  complete  happiness  on  the  babe,  who  wakes,  and 
begins  to  fling  the  anemones  from  the  mother's  hair  upon  the 
floor.  The  nude  body  and  laughing  face  of  the  child — a  miracle 
of  wholesome  infantile  beauty — are  painted  with  a  skill  which 
artists  will  be  the  first  to  applaud. 

Mr.  Burne  Jones  is  the  most  prominent  contributor  this  year  to 
the  New  Gallery,  and  his  two  very  large  pictures  dominate  the 
West  Room.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  Mr.  Burne  Jones 
does  himself  full  justice  in  them.  He  has,  as  we  all  know,  three 
tonic  moods — he  is  rosy-red,  or  golden-brown,  or  greenish-blue 
in  his  tones.  Of  these  we  have  always  liked  the  third  least,  and 
it  is  to  the  third  that  he  is  given  up  this  year.  In  "  Sponsa 
deLibano"  (24),  a  large  upright  composition,  the  bride,  in  a 
dark  indigo  robe,  passes  between  masses  of  lilies  in  a  mystic 
garden  ;  the  top  of  the  canvas  is  completely  filled  by  the  north 
and  south  winds,  which  are  represented  as  maidens  wapped  in 
voluminovs  raiment  of  steel-blue  and  sap-green,  which  extends 
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behind  them  in  rolls  and  whorls  of  decorative  drapery ;  yery 
"stiff"  winds  they  are.  The  colour  of  this  work  is  uniform  and 
melancholy.  But  a  still  less  fortunate  key  of  vitreous  green  is 
the  predominate  one  in  "  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  "  (63),  an  im- 
mense water-colour  drawing-,  containing  seven  life-sized  figures, 
which  has  been  painted  for  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham.  Here 
it  appears  to  us  that,  though  there  are  manifest  evidences  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones's  genius,  and  of  its  decorative  side  in  particular,  yet 
that  the  limitations  of  his  knowledge  and  his  taste  are  still  more 
obvious,  and  that  this  is  far  from  being  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  his  productions.  The  dresses,  especially  that  of  the  Negro 
King,  are  highly  and  exquisitely  ornamented,  and  the  details  of 
jewel  and  vessel  have  great  beauty.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  com- 
position is  dolorous  and  unexhilarating,  exhibiting  no  vision  in 
the  painter  and  little  enthusiasm  for  his  subject. 

The  naivetes  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  are  sometimes  very  amusing. 
He  is  a  great  artist,  and  so  was  the  late  Mr.  Wordsworth  :  but 
neither  could  be  trusted  in  the  field  of  humour.  Beyond  question 
Mr.  Watts  intends  his  "Nixie's  P'oundling"  (9)  to  be  enter- 
taining ;  and  so  it  is  in  a  melancholy  way.  The  Nixie  is  a  pert 
little  gamine,  with  nothing  on,  floating  in  a  dim  vitreous  inane, 
nursing  a  pink  seaweed  rosary  in  her  hands,  and  rolling  a  lustrous 
and  protuberant  blue  eye  around  to  see  what  mischief  she  can  do. 
The  shadowy  sentiment  of  Mr.  Watts  is  oddly  contrasted  with 
Mr.  Poynter's  common  sense.  The  "Knucklebones"  (11)  of  the 
latter  is  also  a  study  of  the  nude,  and  it  hangs  beside  Mr. 
Watts's  "  Nixie,"  but  seems  to  belong  to  a  different  planet.  In 
Mr.  Poynter's  small  and  highly-finished  composition  three  women 
are  amusing  themselves  in  the  hot  shadow  of  a  Greek  house, 
from  which  we  look  across  a  strip  of  blue  sea  to  the  pale  crags  of 
a  romantic  island.  The  three  nude  figures  have  a  somewhat  set 
and  academic  air,  but  are  faithfully  studied. 

A  feature  of  this  year's  exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery  is  the 
number  of  pictures  which  deal  with  the  habits  of  primitive  man. 
Mr.  Arthur  Lemon  has  produced  a  very  telling  work  in  "  The 
Lost  Comrade  "  (87).  Two  wild  men  on  horseback  find  the  naked 
corpse  of  their  friend  lying  among  the  rocks;  they  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  who  are  riding  behind  them.  This  is  very  vivid 
and  rich  in  colour,  soundly  painted  with  a  great  deal  of  bravura. 
Much  more  archaic  than  this,  and  a  very  curious  work  cruelly 
skied,  is  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  "Married  by  Capture"  (49).  A 
man  is  galloping  ofi'  with  a  woman  thrown,  like  a  wounded 
animal,  across  his  horse;  he  is  pursued  by  two  gaunt  men, 
one  of  whom,  in  despair,  lifts  a  lance  to  hurl  at  him.  All  around 
stretches  a  rude  and  sombre  landscape,  with  the  blue  mist  hang- 
ing in  the  hollow  where  tlie  stream  widens  into  a  morass.  The 
painting  is  not  carried  far  enougli,  and  in  particular  the  figure 
of  the  captured  woman  is  scarcely  intelligible,  but  it  is  a  strong 
conception.  Mr.  Charles  Furse  has  painted,  somewhat  slightly  in 
the  impressionist  manner,  "Flight"  (202),  a  naked  Indian  speed- 
ing by  on  a  white  horse  in  a  waste  whicli  the  setting  sun 
feebly  illuminates.  In  the  same  group  may  be  mentioned  Mr. 
Hey  wood  Hardy's  "  Tarn  O'Shanter  "  (255),  romantically  but  not 
at  all  grimly  treated. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painters  in  VVater-Colours  is  decidedly  above  the  average. 
The  place  of  honour  is  given  to  Sir  John  Gilbert's  large  draw- 
ing called  "The  Knight  Errant"  (65).  The  Knight,  in  dark 
armour,  with  a  briglit  yellow  helmet,  sits  on  the  bank  of  a  stream, 
while  his  black  charger  drinks.  Behind  him  rises  a  gloomy  land- 
scape to  a  stormy  sky.  Tliis  picture  has  the  President's  conven- 
tional character,  and  hardly  suggests  nature,  but  is  impressive 
and  poetic.  A  new  Associate,  Mr.  J^awrence  Bulleid,  makes  a 
distinct  mark  by  a  number  of  carefully  finished  drawings  of 
Roman  life.  Mr.  Frederick  Shields  paints  the  head  of  an  austere 
old  woman  (154)  in  his  usual  dry  manner.  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin, 
who  is  particularly  happy  this  year,  scatters  his  Arabian  "  Ex- 
plorers of  the  Island  of  the  Sounding  ("ymbals"  (114),  in  their 
brilliant  scarlet  and  white  robes,  over  the  rocks  of  a  wild  sea 
coast  that  is  like  the  Lizard.  Mr.  J.  II.  Henshall  quotes  a 
sonnet  from  Spenser  (175)  in  illustration  of  his  fine  but  somewhat 
enigmatical  drawing  of  a  morbid-looking,  handsome  woman, 
voluminously  draped  in  purple,  grey,  and  blue,  gazing  forth  at 
the  spectator.  We  can  give  but  partial  praise  to  Mr.  Brewtnall's 
ambitious  "Red  Fisherman"  (203)  and  "Christian  and  Evan- 
gelist" (60) ;  these  are  interesting  literary  exercises,  but  not  very 
striking  paintings. 

Among  the  landscapes  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  choose,  so 
many  are  good.  The  most  original  drawings  of  the  kind  are 
those  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Melville.  The 
former  paints  "  Lucerne  and  the  Righi  "  (in)  with  a  fascinating 
originality,  looking  down  on  the  lake  from  a  great  height.  Very 
ingenious  and  beautiful  is  his  "  Springhead,  Wells  "  (12),  with  the 
cathedral  not  seen,  except  reflected  in  tlie  glassy  water ;  his 
"  Lincoln "  (201)  is  also  excellent.  Mr.  Melville  has  painted 
"  The  Procession  of  Corpus  Christi,  Toledo  "  (184),  with  extra- 
ordinary audacity.  We  are  looking  up  the  street,  over  wliich 
awnings  are  drawn  ;  the  white  houses  are  ablaze  with  crimson 
and  yellow  hangings,  the  roadway  is  full  of  priests'  robes,  and 
flowers  and  candles.  Mr.  North  is  a  veteran  of  the  Old  Society, 
whose  work  is  specially  remarkable  this  year.  His  "Little 
Lowly  Hermitage  "  (23)  is  a  very  fine  study  of  the  rivulet  and 
underwood  scenery  of  the  West  of-England;  no  locality  is  men- 
tioned, but  we  will  stake  our  reputation  on  it  that  this  was 
painted  in  Devonshire  or  V/est  Somerset.  "Gleaners"  (67), 
high  rolling  fields,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance,  is  still  more 


original.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  always  true  to  London,  paints 
Westminster  in  "January  1891  ;  (63),  with  snow  on  the  ground 
and  a  red-gold  sky  behind  the  towers.  Miss  Clara  Montalba  is 
not  painting  in  quite  a  happy  manner;  in  "  Afterglow,  Venice " 
(5),  she  secures  a  delicate  amber  tone,  but  at  the  cost  of  woolli- 
ness  ;  the  most  interesting  of  her  many  contributions  this  year 
is  "Monte  Berico,  Vicenza"  (193),  a  very  pretty  study  in  dim 
green  and  yellow,  like  the  background  of  some  old  Italian  altar- 
piece. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Wallis  is  always  possessed  of  style, 
but  his  "Etna"  (135),  seen  from  and  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  Taormino,  is  not  the  happiest  of  his  paintings  ;  it  has  a 
garish  tone  of  orange.  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite  has  rendered  some 
striking  effects  of  snow  on  high  Welsh  mountains.  A  very  re- 
fined and  graceful  landscape  is  Mr.  Matthew  Hale's  sweep  of  the 
"  Lake  of  Como  "  (41),  with  its  groves  of  soft  grey  olive  and  the 
black  pinnacles  of  its  isolated  cypresses.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt, 
sacrificing  almost  too  much  to  delicacy,  paints  with  faultless  un- 
impressiveness,  "  Saltwick  Bay"  (112)  and  "  Sonning  Bridge" 
(202).  A  good  study  of  a  blue  English  bay,  with  a  boat  in  the 
foreground  and  a  stalwart  red-bearded  fisherman  rowing,  is  Mr. 
Ilemy's  "Soft  South  Wind"  (164).  Mr.  Poynter,  whose  land- 
scapes never  fail  of  a  classic  grace,  exhibits  "  Under  the  South 
Downs"  (205).  Mr.  C.  E.  Fripp,  whose  Japanese  drawings  we 
have  lately  criticized,  contributes  a  brilliant  "Street  Scene  in 
Hong  Kong"  (233),  which  errs  only  in  a  little  hardness  of  draw- 
ing. We  must  draw  attention  summarily  to  three  heads  of 
macaws  and  cockatoos  (219,  226,  227),  by  Mr.  Marks  ;  to  "The 
Sick  Duckling  "  (209),  by  Mr.  Allingham  ;  to  a  careful  study  of 
"A  Boy  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers"  (215),  by  the  Princess 
Louite;  to  Mr.  CoUingwood's  "  Siena"  (92) ;  to  "  The  Pet  Gull" 
(28)  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Fripp ;  and  to  Mr.  Parker's  sunny  composition 
called  "Poppies"  (15). 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL.* 

MR.  CHARLES  STUART  PARKER  truly  describes  himself 
as  the  editor,  not  the  author,  of  the  volume  before  us,  which 
has  been  prepared  in  substitution  for  the  Life  which  Mr.  Goldwin 
Soiith  had  undertaken,  but  the  composition  of  which  he  aban- 
doned on  his  removal  from  England  to  America.  The  exchange 
has  cost  us  a  brilliant  political  portraiture,  in  whicli  probably 
there  would  have  been  as  much  of  the  painter  as  of  the  sitter. 
But  serious  students  of  the  history  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  find  a  gain  to  balance  the  loss  in  the  direct 
access  given  to  tliem  to  the  original  sources  of  the  biography. 
Mr.  Parker  has  done  his  work  modestly  as  well  as  efficiently. 
He  has  confined  himself  to  interspersed  narrative  and  comment 
full  enough  to  explain  the  incidents  and  political  situations  to 
which  the  letters  refer,  but  not  so  ample  or  minute  as  to  over- 
load them,  and  to  merge  biography  into  history. 

The  second  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  born  in  Chamber  Hall,  near 
Bury,  in  1788,  and  received  his  "rudiments"  at  tlie  hands  of 
clergymen  in  that  town  and  in  Tamworth.  The  Rev.  Francis 
Blick's  pride  in  his  pupil's  success  inspired  him  with  the 
couplet — 

Robert  Peel  and  Robert  Brown 
Are  all  the  hope  of  Tamworth  town. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  Peel  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  had 
Byron  for  a  contemporary,  as  a  well-known  passage  in  one  of  the 
poet's  letters  records.  He  early  showed  his  scholarship  and  power 
of  declamation.  He  was  never  in  scrapes,  and  he  always  knew 
his  lesson.  As  was  the  case  with  Canning  at  Eton,  he  took 
but  little  share  in  the  sports  of  the  school,  though  there 
was  nothing  of  the  milksop  in  him,  and  he  had  not  Can- 
ning's aversion  for,  and  incapacity  of,  violent  physical  exer- 
cise. He  was  a  capital  shot,  and  pa.«sionately  fond  of 
shooting.  "  How  Peel  would  delight  in  this  covert,"  says  one 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Dukes.  At  Harrow  he  used  to  steal  away  with 
a  friend  and  a  gun  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  his  books  ;  and 
his  aim  was  as  good  with  a  stone  as  with  the  more  legitimate 
weapon.  In  his  hist  year  at  Harrow,  he  so  far  overcame  his  dis- 
like of  violent  sports,  from  which  his  almost  morbid  sensitiveness 
to  2)ain  perhaps  deterred  him,  as  to  become  by  strength  and  pluck 
one  of  the  best  football  players  in  the  school.  In  1805  Robert 
Peel,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth  year,  went  to  Oxford,  entering 
Christ  Church,  which,  under  the  twenty-six-years  headship  of  its 
celebrated  Dean — the  Bishopric-declining  Cyril  Jackson,  the  Pre- 
sident Herbert  of  Ward's  novel  Be  Vere — had  become  a  sort  of 
nursery  of  statesmen.  Robert  Peel  came  to  Oxford  just  in  time 
enough  to  fall  under  the  authority  and  influence  of  Jackson,  who 
resigned  his  office  in  1809,  withdrawing  to  the  seclusion  of  a 
Sussex  rectory,  at  the  time  when  Peel,  just  of  age,  entered 

•  5i>  Robert  Peel ;  in  Early  Life,  1788-1812  ;  as  Irish  Secretary,  1812- 
1818;  and  as  Scirrtnri/  nf  State,  1822-1827.  I'rom  /lis  Private  Corre- 
spondence. Publi-litcl  liy  ilie  Trustees  of  his  Papers,  Viscount  ILardinge, 
.111(1  the  Right  Ildii.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel,  .SpcaUer  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Eilitcd  by  t.'harles  Stuart  Parker,  JI. P.,  late  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Uxlord.  With  a  Portrait.  London :  John  Jlurrav. 
1891." 
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Parliament.  The  Dean  recognized  that  in  Peel  Harrow  had  sent 
them  at  least  one  good  scholar  ;  and  Peel  stood  so  well  with  him 
that,  when  some  undergraduates  had  fallen  into  disgrace,  Peel 
alone  was  thought  capable  of  appeasing  him,  lie  watched  Peel's 
career  from  his  retirement,  and  on  his  first  speech  wrote  him  a 
letter  of  congratulation  and  advice  which  a  later  Prime  Minister 
and  orator,  also  a  Christ  Church  man,  has  acted  on: — "Now, 
remember  what  I  say.  Give  the  last  high  finish  to  all  that  you 
possess  by  the  continual  reading  of  Homer.  Let  no  day  pass 
■without  having  him  in  your  hands."  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  traces  of  Homer  are  visible  in  his  Parliamentary  eloquence, 
the  euphuism  of  which  was  foreshadowed  in  his  translation  of 
the  word  Suave,  in  the  verses  of  Lucretius — Sunve  mari  magno, 
&c. — by  "It  is  a  source  of  gratification."  Later  in  life,  when 
some  experience  of  Parliament  had  taught  him  what  was  the 
style  of  thinlving  and  speaking  which  best  suited  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  discipline  most  needed  by  his  own  mind,  or 
both,  he  wrote  to  his  old  tutor.  Dr.  Lloyd,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
O.xford,  asking  him  to  name  what  he  thought  "  the  best  .speci- 
men, not  exactly  of  reasoning,  but  of  that  part  of  reasoning 
■which  is  occupied  in  confutation  of  your  adversary's  arguments." 
He  has  been  studying  Locke  and  Cliilliiigworth  and  A\'arburton, 
but  they  do  not  completely  satisfy  him.  He  does  not  want  in- 
formation. "  Wluit  I  want  is  subtle  reasoning  in  reply.  I  care 
not  if  the  book  is  on  alchemy.  There  is  not  half  reasoning 
enough  in  politics — not  half,"  thougli  Burke's  speech  on  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  is  good. 

This  was  written  after  Peel's  retirement  from  tlie  Irish  Oilice, 
the  laborious  administrative  duties  of  which  had  left  him  little 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  logic  of  Parliamentary  debate  as  a  fine 
art.  He  went  to  Ireland  as  Chief  Secretary  luider  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1 812,  and  held  the 
office  during  the  whole  of  tlie  Parliament  Avhich  was  elected  in 
1812,  and  was  dissolved  in  1818.  The  letters  of  Peel  conclusively 
disprove  the  idea  to  which  Guizot  has  given  currency,  that  in 
his  early  days  he  had  a  tendency  to  \^'lliggism.  The  escape  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba,  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  evoke  from  him  expressions  of  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  war  and  against  popular  concessions,  which  show 
that  in  European  politics  his  was  the  Toryism  of  Liverpool  and 
Castlereagli  rather  than  of  Wellesley  and  Canning.  As  regards 
Ireland,  Peel  being  in  the  country,  and  responsible  for  it,  saw 
even  more  strongly  than  Liverpool  and  Castlereagh,  Avhose  acqui- 
escence he  had  some  difficulty  in  gaining,  the  necessity  of  meeting 
lawless  outrage  by  strong  measures  of  legal  repression.  He  was 
essentially  a  Coercionist  Minister.  In  bringing  in  a  Bill 
to  enable  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, "  I  declared  my  intention,"  he  writes  to  Lord 
Whitworth,  who  had  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Piclimond  as 
Viceroy,  "  of  proposing  it  to  be  a  permanent  law  of  Ireland, 
which  is  a  very  great  object.''  To  Mr.  Gregory,  the  Under-Secre- 
tary : — "  I  said  the  Bill  was  not  meant  to  meet  any  temporary 
emergency,  but  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  past  state  of 
Ireland,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  by  the  probable  state  of 
it  for  the  next  five  hundred."  What  are  Lord  Salisbury's 
twenty  years  of  vigorous  government  to  this  ?  It  has  been 
left  to  the  statesman  who  still  considers  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  princij)les  of  Peel  to  denounce  permanent  legisla- 
tion against  permanent  lawlessness  as  tyranny.  It  is  curious, 
too,  to  note  that,  while  Pitt  has  been  censured  for  distributing 
political  honours  in  order  to  promote  the  Union — there  have 
been  Dis-unionist  peers  and  baronets  since  Pitt's  time,  but  the 
cause  alters  the  character  of  transactions — Peel  had  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  the  same  instrumentality.  Mr.  Parker  distinctly 
admits  that  the  successful  result  of  the  Irish  elections  of  1818 
was  due  to  the  single  eye  to  political  objects  with  which  Peel 
had  used  his  patronage.  He  is  candid  enough  to  give  several 
instances  of  what  would  now  be  considered  corruption  ;  and  adds 
that,  "  in  some  cases,  the  payment  for  support  was  undisguised," 
thougli  "  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Peel  refused  to  enter  into  bargains."  Is 
the  "  blackguardism  "  of  Mr.  Peel  to  be  denounced  in  conjunction 
with  the  blackguardism  of  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Another  curious  parallelism 
to  some  strange  politico-religious  alliances  of  our  time  is  to 
be  found  in  the  understanding  between  O'Connell,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Cobbett,  the  importer  of  the  bones  of  Tom  Paine, 
though,  indeed,  the  two  men  quarrelled  afterwards  and  vituperated 
each  other  as  only  they  could. 

In  1818  Peel,  who  had  shown  what  six  years  of  just  and  firm 
government  could  do  for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Ireland, 
resigned  the  Chief  Secretaryship  and  retired  for  a  time  from 
official  life.  His  motive  in  doing  so  lias  never  been  thoroughly 
explained.  His  letters  tell  us  nothing  more  than  that  he 
was  carrying  out  a  long-formed  intention  and  that  he  wanted 
rest.  But  why  had  lie  formed  the  intention  ?  Older  colleagues, 
physically  less  vigorous,  had  borne  and  continued  to  bear  longer  I 
terms  of  office  as  laborious  without  repining.  A  young  man  of 
genius  and  ambition  does  not  lightly  break  ofllcial  ties,  which 
are  seldom  sundered  without  giving  offence,  and  which  it  is 
easier  to  snap  than  to  re-knit.  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been 
made  to  retain  Peel  in  the  Government  by  offering  him  Cabinet 
office.  The  probability  is  that  Peel  was  not  disposed  to  remain 
longer  in  what  was  then  a  subordinate  position.  lie  had  won  a 
great  administrative  reputation.  But  with  the  instinct  which, 
developed  by  cultivation  and  practice,  afterwards  made  him  "  the 
greatest  member  of  Parliament  that  ever  lived,"  he  probably 


perceived  that  the  road  to  power  lay  through  Parliamentary 
eminence,  with  which  absorption  in  administrative  labours  inter- 
fered. He  had  become  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  most  coveted  of  distinctions  to  Oxford  men,  and  one  which 
gave  him  a  position  in  the  House  independent  of  Ministerial 
rank.  As  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  the  conclusions 
of  which  were  alterwards  embodied  in  the  measure  known  as 
Peel's  Act,  he  had  displayed  a  marvellous  power  of  master- 
ing and  disentangling  the  complications  of  an  intricate  subject. 
Here  he  first  showed  that  capacity  for  dealing  with  fiscal 
questions  which  gave  him  the  powerful  hold  upon  that 
middle-class  Toryism — the  Toryisme  bourgeois,  as  M.  Guizot 
has  it,  in  which  much  of  his  strength  lay.  The  candour 
with  which  he  admitted  that  the  opinions  with  which  he 
had  entered  the  Committee  had  been  reversed  by  the  facts  and 
reasonings  which  became  known  to  him  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  was  an  additional  ground  of  confidence.  Lord  Liver- 
pool, who  apparently  had  let  him  go  in  1 818  without  remon- 
strance, presently  became  anxious  to  have  him  in  the  Cabinet.  On 
Mr.  Canning's  resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  1820,  that  office  was  offered  to  Peel,  but  declined  by  him; 
and  a  similar  proposal  was  met  with  a  similar  refusal  in  the 
following  year.  He  made  the  usual  excuses — alleging  ill-health. 
Lord  Liverpool  evidently  did  not  believe  in  the  e.xcuse,  e.xpress- 
ing  some  resentment  at  the  idea  that  Mr.  Peel's  consequence 
coidd  have  been  impaired  by  accepting  an  office  which  had  been 
filled  by  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning 
among  others.  Between  June,  182 1,  when  the  proposal  was  for 
a  second  time  declined,  and  November  in  the  same  year,  when 
the  Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  was  offered 
to  Mr.  Peel,  his  health  Iiad  so  much  improved  that  he  was  able 
to  take  what  was  then,  perhaps,  both  as  regards  administration 
and  in  regard  to  Parliamentary  work,  the  most  exacting  and 
laborious  office  in  the  Government. 

His  first  official  act  was  to  solicit  the  appointment  of  his 
brother  William  as  his  Under-Secretary,  an  arrangement  which 
was  not  found  practicable.  "  There  is  nothing,"  Peel  wrote  to  Mr. 
Goulburn  in  1826,  "half  so  disgusting  as  the  personal  mono- 
poly of  honours  and  offices  by  those  to  whom  the  distribution 
of  them  is  entrusted."  Peel,  however,  did  not  push  this  honour- 
able feeling  into  a  squeamish  prudery.  The  year  before  he  had 
addressed  a  three-barrelled  application  to  Lord  Liverpool  asking 
for  official  promotion  for  his  brother-in-law  Daw.son,  an  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State  for  his  brother  AVilliam,  and  "  preferment 
in  the  Church  for  my  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Peel."  Clearly  Mr. 
Peel,  though  one  of  his  clerical  correspondents  playfully  bantered 
him  as  a  heretic,  was  not  open  to  the  reproach  of  beingwor.se  than 
an  infidel,  as  neglecting  to  provide  for  those  of  his  own  house. 
Mr.  Peel  was  Home  Secretary  for  more  than  five  years  (1822- 
1827),  a  period  not  perhaps  equalled  before  or  since  for  efficiency 
in  domestic  administration  and  useful  legislative  achievements. 
On  Lord  Liverpool's  death  he  refused  to  take  office  under  Canning 
as  a  pro-Catholic  Premier,  though  he  was  willing  to  serve  with 
him  under  a  "  Protestant "  peer.  As  an  opponent  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  he  thought  the  former  arrangement  would  advance 
a  measure  which  he  deemed  mischievous,  and  was  resolved  to  re- 
sist. There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  either  Peel  or  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  was  animated  by  motives  of  jealousy  or  ambition  in 
the  line  which  they  took,  though  Wellington's  dislike  and  distrust 
of  Canning  were  notorious  and  unconcealed.  Yet  several  months 
before.  Peel  had  contemplated  the  possibility  of  having  to  yield  on  the 
Catholic  question,  for  on  November  6, 1826,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Leslie 
Forster  : — "  When  I  see  it '' — Catholic  Emancipation — "  inevitable 
I  shall  (taking  due  care  to  free  my  motives  from  all  suspicion) 
try  to  make  the  best  terms  for  the  future  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant" (sic).  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that,  as  early  as  the 
year  1826,  Mr.  Peel  had  a  foreboding  that  he  might  have  to 
acquiesce  in  a  measure  of  Catholic  Relief,  or  even — for  his  words 
admit  of  that  interpretation — propose  it  as  a  Minister.  This 
letter  helps  to  clear  up  one  of  the  smaller  puzzles  of  history.  In 
1829  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU  referred,  in  the  debate  of  Tuesday, 
March  17,  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  speech  in  which  Mr. 
Peel  had  declared  that  in  1825  he  began  to  have  doubts  about 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  March  1829  spoke  of  "  communications  long 
and  mysteriously  concealed,"  and  said  that  it  was  not  1829  which 
Mr.  Peel  had  to  explain,  "but  the  inward  change  of  1825."  We 
do  not  see  that  the  facts  in  any  way  impugn  Mr.  Peel's  personal 
honour  and  good  faith  in  his  negotiations  with  Mr.  Canning.  He 
had  for  some  time  thought  that  Catholic  Emancipation  might 
come  ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  resist  it  as  long  as  he  could.  He 
would  be  aiding  it  if  he  joined  Mr.  Canning's  Administration, 
from  which,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  stand  aloof.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  correspondence  closes.  Mr.  Peel's  justification  of 
his  conduct  in  himself  proposing,  in  1829,  the  measure  of  relief 
which  two  years  before  he  had  denounced,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
memoir  on  the  subject,  published  in  1856,  under  the  editorship  of 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  late  Lord  Cardwell.  Further 
light  will  probably  be  thrown  upon  it  in  the  remaining  instal- 
ments of  his  private  correspondence  which  we  are  promised. 
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MR.  MAARTEN  MAARTENS'S  story,  An  Old  Maid's 
Love,  is  not  a  translation  from  tlie  Dutch,  as  most  people 
concluded  his  former  work,  The  Sin  of  Joost  Aveliiu/hj^xus.  It  is 
a  Dutch  tale  told  in  English,  and  very  good  English  too,  on  the 
whole,  though  here  and  there  the  misapplication,  or,  rather, 
mistaken  apprehension  of  the  precise  application  of  a  word  betrays, 
not  unpleasantly,  the  writer  writing  a  language  not  his  own. 
The  story  is  as  Dutch  as  a  modern  Dutch  picture  of  a  Dutch  in- 
terior. Cool  shadows,  fine  touches,  smooth  surfaces,  clear  out- 
lines, subdued  meanings  ;  amongst  these  sits  Suzanna  Varelkamp, 
the  old  maid,  exactly  as  you  may  see  in  a  Dutch  picture  an  old 
lady  in  a  prim  room  knitting  a  stocking  and  looking  as 
if  she  and  dust  had  never  known  each  other.  The  reader, 
following  the  story  which  opens  with  tranquil  ease  and  develops 
into  tragic  issues,  feels  very  much  as  if,  walking  in  the  trimmed, 
polished  streets  of  Broek,  and  painfully  conscious  of  dusty  boots, 
which  the  inhabitants  will  resent  and  follow  to  remove  their 
traces,  he  were  told  of  intrigue  and  horrors  existing  in  the  doll 
cottages  shining  in  the  cool  Dutch  sunlight.  Where  such  small 
anxieties  for  cleanliness  exist  there  seems  no  room  for  stormy 
passions.  And  we  are  not  sure  that,  cleverly  as  Mr.  Maartens 
writes,  ingeniously  as  he  analyses,  and  painstaking  as  is  his 
description,  the  reader  is  not  teased  by  the  contrast  between  the 
pettiness  of  the  surroundings,  the  excessive  narrowness  of  the 
limit,  a*id  the  emotions  desired  to  be  expressed.  The  book  is 
one  of  those  which  need  reading  a  second  time,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  recent  novels  which  are  worth  it.  Suzanna's  theory  of 
marriage  must  be  explained  before  we  see  how  it  influences  her 
life  and  dominates  her  treatment  of  her  nephew.  It  is  a  theory 
few  will  accept,  at  least  applied  to  the  world  to-day.  The  obsti- 
nate persistence  in  it  leads  a  woman,  above  all  things  righteous 
and  honest,  to  the  brink  of  murder.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
because  of  these  hints  of  the  drift  of  the  story,  that  it  is  a  gloomy 
one.  Mr.  Maartens's  humour,  like  his  art,  as  a  whole,  is  Dutch  ; 
but  it  is  undeniable.  The  visit  Suzanna  makes  to  Paris  to  induce 
the  Vicomte  de  Mongelas  to  divorce  his  wife  is  an  episode  of 
genuine  comedy.  The  antics  of  "  Mevrouw "  Barsselius  are 
broader ^farce,  more  of  the  "  Interior  of  a  Beer-house  "  type.  The 
story  is  subtle,  and  at  times  a  little  obscure,  but  fresh,  vivid, 
original,  and  thoroughly  interesting. 

There  and  Back  is  like  most  of  Dr.  George  MacDonald's  work, 
serious  and  thoughtful ;  and  it  is  also  what  all  his  work  is  not,  enter- 
taining. There  are  people,  themselves  religious,  to  whom  Dr. 
MacDonald's  way  of  expressing  religious  leeling  is  altogether  un- 
acceptable, and  who  tliink  the  manner  in  which  some  of  his 
characters,  his  own  favourites,  talk  religion  over  simply  un- 
pleasant. Such,  however,  are  by  this  time  fully  aware  of  what 
they  will  find  in  his  novels,  and  need  no  warning  oft'.  There  and 
Back  has  the  excellent  motive  which  is  found  in  other  books  by 
the  same  hand  of  showing  forth  the  dignity  and  honour  of  work. 
It  has,  too,  and  this  also  is  a  favoured  method,  the  moral  more 
desirable  than  common,  that  honest  work  will  bring  about  riches 
and  titles  even  in  this  miserable  world  down  here.  The  hero 
begins  very  low  in  the  social  scale ;  circumstances  "  pitch  his 
behaviour  low,"  as  Herbert  has  it,  but  he  keeps  his  projects  high  ; 
"so  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be,"  and  so  he  is.  But 
the  author  is  pretty  sure  to  have  a  baronetcy  or  a  marquisate,  or 
at  least  a  very  big  f  irtune,  hidden  quietly  about  somewhere,  and  the 
hero  reigns  over  all  his  enemies  before  he  has  done  with  them.  He 
is  truly  religious,  and  makes  the  best  of  both  worlds,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  unjust  treatment  the  axiom  has  received,  is  precisely 
what  every  one  ought  to  endeavour  to  do.  In  the  present  case 
not  the  least  gain  to  Mr.  Richard  Tuke  by  the  metamorphose  of 
his  life  was  the  change  in  his  name.  Sir  Richard  Lestrange 
sounds  better  than  Richard  Tuke,  and  pride  of  rank  is  kept 
down  by  the  system  pursued  through  the  book  of  writing  of  the 
baronet  and  his  wife  as  "sir"  and  "  lady."  Richard  was  a  book- 
binder and  repairer  of  dilapidated  volumes — surely  a  most  delight- 
ful trade — while  in  the  Tuke  stage,  and  by  strange  fate  is  engaged 
to  mend  the  library  which  really  belongs'  to  himself.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  told  with  animation,  which  increases  as  it  goes  on, 
the  earlier  part  being  somewhat  too  descriptive.  Several  re- 
markable and  original  people  are  introduced,  notably  a  lady  who 
lies  on  a  couch  in  her  pew  in  church  and  reads  a  French  novel 
openly  and  in  the  eyes  of  congregation  and  minister.  Tlie  scene 
in  which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wingfold  rebukes  her  and  she 
"hits  back"  can  hardly  have  been  paralleled  since  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.    The  story  is  unequal,  but  very  readable. 

Bell  Barry  is  an  Irish  story,  of  which  its  shamrock-wreathed 
cover  gives  token,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ashe  King,  its  author,  makes 
strenuous  and  commendable  eft'orts  to  keep  it  up  to  the  level,  real 
or  traditional,  of  Irish  humour.  There  is  certainly  plenty  of 
brogue,  but  brogue  needs  a  basis  of  wit,  humour,  fun,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  to  keep  it  from  simple  vulgarity,  and  Tim  Daly, 

*  An  Old  fluid's  Love.  By  Blaarten  Maartens.  3  vols.  London  : 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1891. 

There  and  Bath.  Bv  George  IMacDonald.  3  vols.  London  :  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &  Co.  1891. 

Bell  Barry.  By  Richard  Ashe  King.  2  vols.  London :  Chntto  <t 
Windus.  1891. 

Ednor  W hillock.  Bv  Hugh  Maccoll.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1891. 

Save  Me  from  My  Friends.  By  E.  F,  Knight.  London :  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  1891. 


who  is  cast  for  the  part  of  comic  servant,  is  but  a  dry  dog.  Mr. 
Barry,  father  of  Bell,  is  a  fearful  bore.  The  author  means  him 
to  be,  and  repeatedly  tells  us  he  is  a  bore,  but  we  need  no  re- 
minding. His  long  extracts  from  temperance  tracts,  his  tedious 
articles  cut  out  of  newspapers  on  the  horrors  of  drink,  his  vapid 
and  pointless  speeches  are  quite  as  fatiguing  as  they  would  be  in 
real  life,  and  less  pardonable  because  they  are  inflicted  on  us 
with  deliberation  and  malice  prepense.  Edith  Barry,  sister  of 
Bell,  is  a  spiteful  prude,  who  sheds  a  very  miasma  of  disagree- 
ableness  round  her  every  appearance.  Stewart  Rivers,  lover  of 
Bell,  is  a  feeble  person,  with  a  singularly  bad,  though  un- 
deserved, reputation,  who  gets  himself  and  the  young  lady 
carried  oft'  in  the  American  packet  Acadia  by  accident  in 
a  mixddling  sort  of  way,  much  to  the  damage  of  Bell's 
good  name.  Dick  Finch,  soiipirant  of  Bell,  is  a  foolish  vulgar 
fellow  who  interviews  people  and  sends  gossip  to  the  newspapers. 
Rests  only  of  all  this  doleful  company.  Bell  Barry  herself,  and 
she  is  really  a  nice  girl,  though  she  flirts  abominably  with  Mr. 
Rivers,  a  man  she  knows  nothing  about.  Beside  the  incident  on 
the  steamer,  there  is  a  brutal  murder,  and  a  sensational  descrip- 
tion of  an  intoxicated  lady  at  a  London  dinner-party,  so  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing  may  thank  us  for  mentioning  them. 
The  complexities  of  the  binding  of  the  copy  we  have  seen,  which 
is  very  erratic,  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  the  absolute  close  of  the 
story ;  but  we  are  not  "  wishful,"  like  the  excellent  slavey  in 
Lady  Bountiful,  to  be  considered  as  complaining  of  that. 

It  is  distressing  to  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Hugh  MaccoU's  novel, 
Ednor  TF/iiY/ocA-,  is  meritorious,  but  it  is  the  one  word  wliich  presents 
itself.  "  Elle  a  toutes  les  vertus  et  oUe  est  insupportable."  The 
analogy  is  not  absolute.  The  novel  has  not  all  the  merits.  But 
it  has  admirable  intentions,  a  great  deal  of  earnest  reasoning  in 
favour  of  orthodox  religious  views,  and  quite  a  number  of  little 
French  phrases  faithfully  followed  by  translations,  in  brackets. 
Ednor  Whitlock  is  an  excellently  brought  up  and  pious  youth  of 
eighteen,  going  to  be  a  clergyman,  and  eminently  suited  for  the 
position.  He  strolls  accidentally  into  a  reading-room,  and  peruses 
a  paper  in  the  Westminster  Revieic  on  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  a  terrible  case  of  "  snuft'ed  out  by  an  article." 
Ednor  departs  an  Agnostic,  which  is  flattering  to  the  argumenta- 
tive power  of  the  Westminster  Reviewer,  if  not  to  the  strength  of 
mind  of  Ednor.  His  di.sbelief  does  not,  however,  stand  long,  and 
is  di.ssipated  by  some  remarks  on  evolution,  contributed  by  a 
clergyman  in  the  novel,  but  taken  from  an  article  of  Mr.  MaccoU's 
own  writing  in  a  quarterly  magazine,  as  we  are  informed  in  a 
footnote.  By  the  time  this  happens  Ednor  has  become  involved 
in  such  a  crowd  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  all  nationali- 
ties, there  are  so  many  Adas  and  Ediths  and  Lauras  and  Amys, 
Mademoiselles  and  Friiuleins,  that  his  interests,  religious  and 
other,  are  swallowed  up,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  quite  another 
story  about  quite  other  people.  The  author  himself  seems  to 
become  a  little  mixed,  and  has  to  deal  summarily  with  his  puppets 
on  the  last  page. 

Mr.  Ralph  Anderson,  the  hero  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight's  novel, 
Save  Me  from  My  Friends,  was  a  most  unfortunate  young  man. 
Early  in  life,  before  he  had  left  the  University,  he  met  an  Indian. 
The  Indian  made  some  remarks  on  theosophy,  described,  in  short, 
to  use  the  author's  words,  "  a  hodge-podge  of  ancient  philoso- 
phies and  religions  and  modern  sciences,"  which  had  the  efiect 
of  diverting  the  mind  of  Mr.  Anderson  from  preparation  for 
the  Moral  Science  Tripos  to  the  study  of  Eastern  mysteries, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  destruction  of  his  hfippiness  and  his 
life.  Then  his  friends  were,  indeed,  of  a  kind  from  which  one 
should  pray  to  be  saved.  They  cheated  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
had  him  shut  up  in  a  debtors'  prison,  and  by  evil  practices 
caused  him  to  siifl'er  social  disgrace.  They  drank  enormously 
and  persistently.  No  one-volume  novel  we  remember  has  such 
a  record  of  every  sort  of  alcoholic  consumption  on  nearly  every 
page.  They  wanted  to  fight  in  the  streets  when  drunk,  and 
laid  the  blame  on  him.  The  young  lady  he  loves  deserted  him. 
The  publishers  would  not  accept  his  great  work  on  transcendental 
philosophy,  and  said  it  was  "  incomprehensible,"  and  "  would  suit 
no  public."  Mr.  Anderson's  life  would  have  been  insupportable 
but  for  his  yacht,  in  which  he  is  completely  at  home,  and  in 
which  he  cruises  alone,  thereby  getting  for  a  time  away  from  his 
objectionable  friends.  It  is  in  the  little  vessel  that  at  last  he 
seeks  permanent  salvation  from  them,  the  "  Grey  Phantom  of 
Doubt,"  and  rest  for  himself.  Mr.  Knight  has  a  lively  style,  great 
power  of  social  delineation,  and  is  master  of  seascape.  The  cruises  in 
the  clipping  little  Kitthoake  are  quite  the  best  things  in  the 
book. 


CALPURNIDS  SICULUS  IN  ENGLISH  VERSE.* 

"  may  still  peruse  with  pleasure  and  contempt  " — so  the 

VV  ungrateful  Gibbon  remarks  in  his  twelfth  chapter — "an 
eclogue  which  was  composed  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Carus._  Two  shepherds  " — he  goes  on — "  avoidingthe  noontide  heat, 
retire  into  the  cave  of  Faunus.  On  a  spreading  beech  they  dis- 
cover some  recent  characters.  The  rural  deity  had  described,  in 
prophetic  verses,  the  felicity  promised  to  the  empire  of  so  great  a 
prince.  Faunus  hails  the  approach  of  that  hero,  who,  receivino- 
on  his  shoulders  the  siidcing  weiglit  of  the  Roman  world,  shall 

*  The  Eclopiics  of  Calpurnhis  rendered  into  Evqlhh  Verse.  Bv 
Edward  .].  L.  Scott,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Keeper  of  MSS.  and  Egerton  Librarian, 
British  Jluseum.    London:  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
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extinguish  war  and  faction,  and  once  again  restore  the  innocence 
and  security  of  the  golden  age."  Well,  let  us  turn  to  this  plea- 
santly contemptible,  or  contemptibly  pleasant,  eclogue,  this  more 
or  less  contemporary  authority  which  Gibbon  used  and  abused. 
Here  is  the  text  of  Calpurnius  (i.  84-88) : — 

Scilicet  ipse  dens  Ronianie  pondera  molis 
Foriibus  excipiet  sic  inconcussa  laceitis, 
Ut  Deque  trauslati  sonitu  fragor  intonet  orbis, 
Nec  prius  ex  meritis  defunctos  Kouia  peiiates 
Censeat,  occasus  nisi  quum  re^pexerit  ortus. 

The  lines  have  been  rendered  into  English  by  Mr.  Scott  as 
follows : — 

Of  ruin  from  the  power  transferred, 
Xor  jud;;ed  upon  their  merits  past 
Shall  the  dead  rulers  e'er  be  classed 
By  virtue  of  the  State's  decrees 
'Mid  Rome's  protecting  deities, 
Until  the  rising  Prince's  name 
Illume  the  dead's  fast  waning  flame. 


Doubt  not  our  Prince  himself  the 
weight 

So  massive  of  the  Roman  State 
Shall  take  up    with  a  God-like 
grace 

So  lirmly  in  his  strong  embrace, 
As  neither  shall  the  crash  be  heard 

This  is  a  fair,  not  an  extreme,  instance  of  the  %'erbosity  which 
spoils  Mr.  Scott's  version  of  a  poet  hardly  strong  enough  to  stand 
water.  Mr.  Scott  gives  us  many  happy  phrases  (i.e.  "  swooning 
summer,"  for  declims  cegfas),  and  many  neat  turns  of  short 
passages,  as,  e.t;.,  at  iv.  50-53: — 


But  if  no  more  aspiring  lay 
Shall  chance   to  steal  your  ears 
away. 

Nor  verse  that  falls  from  other  lips 


Your  pleasure  in  my  song  eclipse. 
That  verse  (why  not  .•' )  this  day  I 
writ, 

Your  critic  fde  shall  polish  it. 


Sed  nisi  forte  tuas  melior  sonus  avoc2t  aures, 
Et  nostris  aliena  magis  tibi  carmina  rident. 
Vis,  hodierna  tua  subigatur  pagina  lima? 

And  if  we  were  to  count  the  lines  which  Mr.  Scott  has  trans- 
lated well,  and  set  them  against  those  which  he  has  translated  ill, 
he  would  have  a  pretty  balance  on  the  right  side  of  his  account. 
But  he  has  a  provoking  trick  of  breaking  down  just  when  he  had 
seemed  to  be  going  on  quite  smoothly.  In  the  Fourth  Eclogue 
we  come  on  these  rather  commonplace,  but  up  to  the  end  quite 
tolerable,  verses : — 


O  Melihcpus,  think  but  how 
My  verse's  unimpas^ioned  flow 
Would  sound  at    last   a  loftier 
chime, 

If  on  these  mountains  any  time 
Some  homestead  I  might  call  my 
own. 

There  is  nothing  in. 
collapse  : — 


Or  a  small    pasture    ground  be 
shown 

Belonging  by  good  hap  to  me  ; 
But  whispered  carping  Poverty 
Too  often,  twitching  at  mj'  ear, 
"  Sheepfokis — thy  one  sole  care  is 
here." 

the  text  to  excuse  the  surprising  final 


Vellit  nam  s.Tpius  aurem 
Invida  paupertas  et  dixit :  Ovilia  cura. 

Mr.  Scott  has  been  so  anxious  not  to  leave  any  word  or  sugges- 
tion iintranslated  that  he  misrenders,  and  sometimes  destroys, 
the  general  efi'ect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  search  this 
volume  through  and  fail  to  find  any  mistake  of  interpretation, 
and  the  metrical  translation  is  generally  close  enough  to  serve  as 
a  crib.  That  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Scott  has  the  merits  of  his 
faults.  And,  as  Calpurnius  has  fallen  into  an  oblivion  not  quite 
undeserved,  we  can  hardly  complain  that  his  first  English  trans- 
lator has  sinned  from  too  conscientious  an  adherence  to  the  word 
and  letter  of  the  text.  The  eclogues  have  been  done  into  French 
by  several  hands,  and  (we  believe)  into  German.  But  Mr.  Scott 
has  at  once  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  being  without  a 
predecessor ;  the  advantage,  because  one  of  the  difliculties  in 
translating  Horace  or  Virgil  is  that  you  are  likely  to  find  that  your 
neatest  turns  have  been  anticipated  ;  the  disadvantage  because 
there  is  nobody's  example  to  copy — or  avoid.  Let  us  give  a  short 
quotation  from  the  Seventh  Eclogue,  the  basis  of  one  of  Gibbon's 
most  gorgeous  passages.  A  countryman  has  been  visiting  Rome, 
and  returns  to  give  an  account  of  the  wonders  which  he  witnessed 
at  the  games  given  by  Carinus,  surpassing  the  triumphal  pomp  of 
Probus  or  Aurelianand  the  secular  games  of  the  Emperor  I'hilip. 
"  While  the  populace  gazed  with  stupid  wonder  on  the  splendid 
show"  (Gibbon  writes),  "the  naturalist  might  observe  the  figure 
and  properties  of  so  many  dill'erent  species  transported  from 
every  part  of  the  ancient  world  into  the  amphitheatre  of  Rome." 

Hares    with    white    furry  snow 

adorned, 
And  boars  unnaturally  horned, 
And  that  strange  tlk,  a  creature 

rare, 

E'en  in  the  woods  that  make  its 
lair. 

Bulls  too,  I  saw,  of  either  shape. 
Or  those  upon  whose  heightened 
nape 

From    shoulder-blades  protruding 
grows 

Upwards  a    shapeless    hump,  or 
those 

Over  whose  necks  are  wildly  tossed 
Their  shaggy  manes,  their  chins 
are  mossed 

Two  things  are  suggested  by  this  passage  ;  one,  that  this  is  not 
the  metre  to  translate  Latin  hexameters  into,  and  that  Mr.  Scott  is 
not  master  of  such  power  as  it  possesses  ;  the  other,  that  Gibbon 
treats  Calpurnius  as  a  trustworthy  authority,  though  he  is  not 
sparing  of  sneers  against  him.  He  accepts,  as  not  requiring  to  be 
confirmed,  the  statement  of  the  poet  "  that  the  nets  designed  as 
a  defence  against  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold  wire  ;  tliat  the 


Willi  rugged  beards,  their  dewlaps 
wear 

A  heavy  mass  of  biistling  hair. 
Nor  was  it  my  good  hap  alone 
To  see  each  uncouth  monster  known 
To  the  wild  woodland.  Sea-calves 
I 

With    bears    in    conflict  might 
di'scry, 

And  thiise  unsightly  brutes  that 
claim 

To  borrow  from  the  horse  their 
mane, 

Bred  by  the  stream  whose  rising 
spate 

The  spiinging  crops  doth  irrigate. 


porticos  were  gilded;  and  that  the  belt  or  circle  which  divided 
the  spectators  from  each  other  was  studded  with  a  precioua 
mosaic  of  beautiful  stones." 

Balteus  en  gemrais,  en  illita  porticus  auro 
Certatim  radiant ;  nec  non,  ubi  finis  arena 
Proxima  marmoreo  pra?bet  spectacula  muro, 
Sternitur  adjunctis  ebur  admirabile  truncis, 
Et  coit  in  rotulum,  tereti  qui  Uibricus  axe 
Impositos  suliita  vertigine  falleret  ungues, 
Excuteretque  feras.    Auro  qu(i()ue  torta  refulgent 
Retia,  qua;  totis  in  arenam  dentibus  exstant, 
Dentibus  ajquatis  ;  et  erat,  mihi  crede,  Lycota, 
Si  qua  fides,  nostro  dens  longior  omnis  aratro. 

But  Gibbon  puts  less  trust  in  his  poet's  complimentary  account 
of  the  Emperor's  personal  appearance  ("in  uno  Et  Martisvultus et 
Apollinis  esse  putavi !  "),  and  adds  in  his  caustic  way  that  "  John 
Malala,  who  had,  perhaps,  seen  pictures  of  Carinus,  describes 
him  as  thick,  short,  and  white." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  spent  much  labour 
on,  and  seems  to  feel  some  liking  for,  one  of  the  least  read  and 
most  depreciated  of  the  Minor  Latin  Poets,  has  contented  himself 
with  giving  us  in  the  present  volume  a  text  and  translation.  A 
biography  of  the  poet  we  do  not  ask  for,  since  nothing  is  known 
about  him  with  any  reasonable  approach  to  certainty.  Even  hi& 
date  has  been  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute  not  likely  to  be  removed 
or  settled.  And  Haupt  has  shown  some  reason  for  advancing 
him  from  the  date  usually  assigned  to  him  (and  accepted  by 
Gibbon)  to  the  time  of  Nero.  Yet  the  writings  of  Calpurnius^ 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  learned  discussion.  At  one  time  he 
was  credited  not  only  with  the  seven  eclogues,  here  translated  by 
Mr.  Scott,  but  with  four  others  now  attributed  to  Nemesianus. 
A  division  of  authorship  was  made  in  the  sixth  Parmese  edition, 
published  in  1500,  and  this  was  unchallenged  till  Janvis  Ulitius 
(1645)  restored  the  four  doubtful  eclogues  to  Calpurnius,  and  was 
followed  by  Burmann  (1731)  and  Wernsdorf  (1781).  One  of  the 
strongest  arguments,  but  not  by  any  means  a  stn'^g  one,  was 
that  Nemesianus  is  never  mentioned  as  a  pastoral  Avriter  by 
Vopiscus.  The  other  argument  was  that  the  style  in  the  two  sets  of 
eclogues  was  so  alike  as  to  be  a  proof  of  identity,  "  ut  lac  lacti  simil- 
limus."  The  latter  view  has  been  finally  upset  by  Ilaupt,  and  Mr. 
Scott  has  very  properly  excluded  from  his  Calpurnius  the  poems  of 
Nemesianus.  But  he  has  done  it  as  silently  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  that  need  not  be  discussed  at  this  time  of  day.  There  he 
is  right,  perhaps  ;  but  certainly  he  is  not  right  in  abstaining  from 
any  comment  on  the  text.  There  are  many  points  not  clear,  and 
many  others  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  a  reader  not  armed 
with  some  little  study  of  the  subject.  To  take  one  obvious  case 
at  4.  64,  ]\Ielibocus  says  to  Corydon,  "  Magna  petis,  Corydon,  si 
Tityrus  esse  laboras."  Mr.  Scott  knows,  of  course,  that  Tityrus 
stands  here  for  Virgil.  But  why  not  say  so,  and  give  point  to 
what  is  otherwise  meaningless?  Again,  we  should  have  been 
glad  if  Mr.  Scott  had  given  us  some  critical  estimate  of  the 
writer  whom  he  has  introduced  to  English  readers.  Does  he 
agree  with  the  general  contempt  which  is  expressed  for  these 
pastorals  ?  Does  he  think  (with  Melibojus  quoted  above)  that  it 
would  be,  indeed,  a  large  order  if  Calpurnius  were  to  set  up  as  a 
Virgil.?  Would  it  have  been  worth  Mr.  Scott's  while  to 
translate  these  later  imitations  of  a  second-hand  original  if  the 
distance  between  the  two  had  seemed  to  him  immeasurable.*^ 
There  was  room  for  an  "appreciation"  of  Calpurnius,  and  we 
could  understand  an  enthusiastic  editor  quoting  several  passages 
as  good  examples  of  the  rhetorical  style.  Again,  each  of  the 
eclogues  should  have  been  prefaced  with  a  few  explanatory 
words,  even  the  unfortunate  Third,  which  has  been  described 
as  "  merum  rus  idque  inficetum."  Here  is  a  passage  from  the 
Second,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that,  for  those  who  like  that  sort 
of  thing,  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  they  would  like.  The 
charms  of  Maid  Crotale  (or  Crocale?)  are  to  be  celebrated  by 
two  shepherd  lovers  ;  each  has  made  his  wager,  and  Thyrsis  has 
consented  to  arbitrate  : — 

Adfuit  omne  genus  pecudum,  genus  omne  ferariun, 
Et  qu;i;'Cumque  vagis  altum  ferit  acra  peiinis. 
Convpnit  umlirosa  quicumnue  sub  ilice  lentas 
Pascit  oves,  Faunusqne  ]iati'r,  Siityrique  bicornes. 
Adfuerunt  sicco  Dryadi  s  ]tci\e.  Naiades  udo, 
Et  tenuere  suos  prnijcnuitia  tluniina  cursus. 
Desistunt  tremulis  incurrere  frondibus  Euri 
Altaque  per  totos  fecere  silentia  monies, 
Omnia  cessabant,  neglectaque  )iascua  tauri 
Calcabant  ;  illis  otiam  certantibus  ausa  est 
D.cdala  nectareos  apis  inteimittere  flores. 


Here  is  Mr.  Scott's  version ;  a 
merits : — 

Of  cattle  every  kind  was  there, 
Wild  beasts,  and  whatsoe'er  on  high 
With  roving  pinions    cleaves  the 
sky. 

There  all,  who  sheen  slow-pacing 
lead 

Beneath  the  ilex  green  to  feed. 
Bear  Father  Faunas  company  ; 
And  thither  twi-horned  .Satyrs  hie. 
Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waters 
mett. 

Dry-sandalled  or  with  dewy  feet, 
And    livers,  hastening  from  their 
source. 

Stayed  for  awhile  their  wonted 
course. 


good  example  of  his  faults  and 


The  Eastern  breeze,  that  rides  in 
play 

On  quivering    leaves,   now  dies 
awa}-, 

And  all  the  vast  expanse  of  hills 
With  penetrating  silence  lilis. 
All  nature  now  to  rest  was  laid, 
And  bulls  were  trampling  o'er  the 
glade. 

Careless  of  pastiire;  e'en  the  bee, 
That  cunningest  of  workers,  she 
While  tliese  debate  tlK-ir  mutual 
powers 

Dared  leave  awhile  her  ncctarcd 
flowers. 
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We  must  be  content  with  one  more  citation,  this  from  the 
despised  Third  Eclogue,  in  which  the  jealous  shepherd  laments  that 
a  slight  but  intelligible  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between 
himself  and  his  love.  lie  had  caught  her  in  the  company  of  one 
Mopsus,  and  thereupon  (to  quote  his  own  words)  Sic  intimus  arsi 
TJt  nihil  ulierius  tiderim  ;  in  fact,  he  tore  away  her  double  tunic, 
and  smacked  her  on  the  bare  breast.  The  question  is  how  to 
make  his  peace  with  her,  and  his  memory  goes  back  to  happier 
times  :— 

Ille  ego  sum  Lyeidas  quo  te  cantante  solebas 
Dicere  felicem,  cui  dulcia  siepe  dedisti 
Oscula.  nec  medios  dubitasti  rumpere  cantus, 
Atque  inter  oalamos  erraiitia  labra  petisti. 
Ah  dolor  !  et  post  h.-ec  placuit  tibi  torrida  Mopsi 
Vox  et  carmen  iners  et  acerbs  stridor  avena;  ? 
Quern  sequeris  V  quem,  Phvlli,  fugis     formosior  illo 
Dicor,  et  hoc  ipsum  mihi  tu  jurare  solebas. 

Ah  grief!  and  could  you  in  the  end, 
To  love  of  Mopsus  condescend  ! 
His  feeble  muse,  his  rough-toned 
speech, 

His    scrannel    straw's  ill-grating 
screech ; 

Whom  follow  you?  whoni,  Phyllis, 

fly  ? 

Far  goodlier  man,  they  say,  am  I 
Than  e'er  was  he  ;  that  this  is  so 
Your  own  lips  told  me  long  ago. 


I  am  that  Lyeidas,  whose  voice, 
You  vowed,  could  make  you  oft  re- 
joice 

To  hear  its  tones,   as  when  you 
rained 

Delicious  kisses  unrestrained 
Full  many  a  time  ;  nay,  thought 

not  wrong 
To  interrupt  my  half-heard  song. 
Seeking  once  more  to  kiss  in  play 
My  lips,  as  o'er  the  reed  they  stray. 

The  rendering  of  these  simple  lines  shows  us  once  again  that 
Mr.  Scott  made  a  great  mistake  in  choosing  this  metre.  One  line 
is  too  little  for  the  Latin  hexameter,  and  the  couplet  is  too  much  : 
so  that  the  translator  has  been  compelled  to  pad  and  expand,  and 
thereby  weaken,  a  version  which  has  many  merits.  Nor  can  we 
see  any  valid  reason  why  Mr.  Scott  should  not  have  used  the 
ordinary  heroic  couplet ;  no  reason  except  that  it  is  a  desperately 
difficult  metre  to  handle.  But  the  one  selected  is  not  much 
easier,  and  failure  in  it  is  even  more  obvious.  On  the  whole,  we 
may  thank  Mr.  -Scott  for  what  he  has  done  for  Calpurnius ;  may 
wish  that  he  had  done  a  little  more  ;  and  shut  our  eyes  to  his 
poetical  shortcomings,  redeemed  as  they  are  by  many  touches  of 
true  poetical  feeling. 


COLLINGWOOD.* 

ME.  CLAEK  RUSSELL  is  to  be  complimented  on  having 
triumphantly  confuted  Captain  Marryat.  He  has  found 
material  for  a  Life  of  Collingwood,  which  the  other  naval  novelist 
declared  was  not  to  be  done.  The  feat  is  most  creditable,  because 
Mr.  ftussell  has  not  been  helped  by  the  discovery  of  many  new 
letters.  He  has  been  supplied  with  a  few  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Blackett, 
a  member  of  the  family  of  the  Admiral's  wife  ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  which  contains  a  spirited  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  1st  of  June,  they  are  not  of  much  importance.  This  one  was 
written  ten  days  after  the  famous  letter  to  his  father-in-law 
which  Thackeray  has  made  known  to  all  the  world,  and  is  much 
more  hasty,  not  to  say  careless.  At  least,  it  appears  so  ;  but  then 
it  is  just  possible  that,  as  Mr.  Clark  Russell  says  in  another 
place,  Newnham  Collingwood,  who  published  the  Admiral's 
correspondence,  edited  his  style.  A  comparison  between  the 
letters  shows  that  there  was  no  need  for  editing,  if  editing  there 
was,  except  in  merely  formal  matters.  Here  is  the  passage  which 
describes  the  actual  fighting  in  Lord  Howe's  victory : — 

After  closing  our  line  and  putting  in  order,  between  eight  and  nine  the 
Admiral  made  the  signal  for  each  ship  to  engage  that  opposed  in  the 
enemy's.  Came  close  [sic],  and  in  an  instant  all  the  ships  altering  their 
course  at  the  same  time,  down  we  went  on  them.  'Twas  a  noble  sight! 
Their  fire  soon  began,  we  reserved  ours  until  we  were  so  near  that  it  was 
proper  to  cloud  our  ships  in  s-moke.  However,  we  were  determined  not  to 
fire  until  Lord  Howe  had,  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  of  tiring  soon.  In  three 
minutes  our  whole  line  was  engaged— and  a  better  fire  was  never.  It  con- 
tmued  with  unabated  fury  for  nfar  two  hours,  when  the  French  broke. 
When  we  had  engaged  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  they  called  from  the 
forecastle  that  the  ship  to  leeward  of  us  was  sinking.  Up  started  all  the 
Johnnies  from  their  guns  and  gave  three  cheers  I  saw  through  the  smoke 
a  wreck  lying— but  she  was  covered  in  an  instant  with  the  smoke.  I  did 
not  see  her  sink.  Nine  of  their  ships  had  not  a  stick  left  as  long  as  my 
finger. 

In  the  account  of  the  same  incident  of  the  sinking  ship  in  the 
letter  given  by  Newnham  Collingwood  it  is  said  that  "  the  men 
started  up  and  gave  three  cheers,"  which  is  more  elegant  cer- 
tainly. We  note,  by  the  way,  a  curious  slip  in  Mr.  Clark 
Russell's  quotation  from  the  already  published  letter, Thackeray's 
letter.  He  makes  Collingwood  say,  "  I  observed  to  the  Admiral 
that  about  that  time  (when  our  line  was  bearing  down  on  the 
French,  to  wit)  our  rivals  were  going  to  church."  In  the  com- 
monly accepted  version  it  is  "  our  wives." 

There  is,  as  we  have  said,  little  that  is  absolutely  new  in  this 
life  of  Collingwood.  It  is  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  merit  that  he  has 
made  a  really  good  book  out  of  what  was  already  known.  Tiiis 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  was  Collingwood's  luck  never  to 
hold  an  independent  command,  with  which  great  things  could  be 
done,  till  the  French  fleets  had  been  practically  driven  ofi"  the  sea. 
In  the  three  battles  in  which  he  served  he  was  a  subordinate. 
He  commanded  Admiral  Bowyer's  flagship,  the  Barjleur  (the 
vessel  which  carried  Lord  Hood's  flag  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
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previous  war,  and  to  which  the  Comte  de  Grasse  surrendered  in 
the  battle  off  Dominica).    On  the  1st  June  he  was  captain  of 
the  Excellent  on  the  "glorious  St.  Valentine's  day  ";  and  he  led 
the  lee-line  at  Trafalgar.    The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in   blockading  or  in  diplomatic  work  in  the  Mediterranean. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  biographer  might  find  some  difficulty 
in   telling   such   a    life  without,   on   the   one  hand,  losing 
his  man  in  the  general  movements  of  the  fleets,  or  without^ 
on  the  other,  claiming  for  him  more  than  his  due.    Mr.  Clark 
Russell  has  avoided  both  mistakes.    By  making  a  free  use  of 
Collingwood's  letters,  and  by  drawing  when  necessary,  but  never 
without  necessity,  on  Lieutenant  Parsons,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson, 
and  Admiral  Codrington,  he  has  collected  materials  for  a  very 
readable  account  of  a  very  noble  Englishman.    With  sound  cri- 
tical judgment,  he  has  avoided  the  easy  and  dangerous  use  of 
comparisons.    "  It  matters  nothing  in  our  estimate  of  Milton,"  as 
he  wisely  says,  "  that  Shakespeare  should  be  deemed  the  greater 
poet.    Was  Milton  a  poet  ?    Was  he  a  great  poet  ?  "  Precisely 
so.     The  questions  are  not  whether  Collingwood  was  greater 
than  this  or  the  other  admiral,  but  whether  he  was  a  great 
officer  himself,  and  if  so,  then  how  was  his  greatness  shown  ? 
Mr.  Clark  Russell,  following  the  sound  general  opinion,  answers 
the  first  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  second  by  describing 
the  man  as  he  was.    In  this  he  has,  we  think,  been  very  successful. 
Collingwood's  was  a  character  which  Mr.  Clark  Russell  can 
thoroughly  grasp  and  sympathize  with.    He  had  not,  as  Thackeray 
has  already  said,  the  fire  which  was  given  to  meaner  men.  Impatient 
young  officers,  like  Codrington,  thought  he  paid  too  much  atten- 
tion to  minutiiE  ;  but  it  was  by  attending  to  minutiaj  that  he  kept 
bis  battered  and  worn-out  ships  afloat  during  years  of  blockading. 
Infinite  capacity  for  taking  care  was  the  quality  required  for  that 
work,  and  he  had  it.  A  man  must  be  judged  by  how  he  did  what 
he  had  to  do.    Mr.  Clark  Russell  refers  thrice  or  more  to  writers 
who  have  carped  at  Collingwood  under  the  apparent  impression 
that  praise  given  to  him  must  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  due  to 
Nelson.    This  is  pure  folly,  and  he  treats  it  as  it  deserves  to  be 
treated.    The  Admiral  was  laughed  at  for  his  parsimony  by  men 
who  held  the  common  English  creed  that  a  certain  indiftijrence  in 
money  matters  is  the  mark  of  a  gentleman.    But  he  was  a  poor 
man,  and  poorer  after  he  received  his  title  than  before,  when  the 
increased  demands  on  his  income  are  considered.    He  was  careful 
of  his  own  money,  as  he  was  of  the  public  stores.    It  is  a  fact 
which  Mr.  Clark  Russell  does  not  note  that  there  is  not  in  all  his 
correspondence  one  of  those  lamentations  over  the  loss  of  a 
rich  station  and  the  chance  of  prize  money  which  are  common 
with  Nelson.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  speaks  with  proper  admiration  of 
Collingwood's  heroic  patience  in  retaining   his  Mediterranean 
command  at  Lord  Mulgrave's  request,  though  he  knew  that  toil 
and  confinement  on  board  ship  were  killing  him.    It  is  perhaps  a 
consequence  of  the  sanity  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  point  of  view 
that  the  style  of  this  book  is  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  either 
his  Dampier  or  his  Nelson,  being  almost  imiformly  sound,  sober^ 
free  from  mere  blare,  and  yet  not  in  the  least  insipid.  The 
manly  English  of  Collingwood's  letters  has,  we  may  suppose,  in- 
spired him,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  could  be  inspired  ta 
such  good  purpose. 


A  TALMUDIC  TRACTATE.* 

THE  publication  by  a  Cambridge  scholar   of  a  Talmudic 
tractate  in  an  English  translation,  based  on  the  lectures  of 
the  late  Dr.  Schiller-Szinessy,  aflbrds  fresh  evidence  of  the  power 
possessed  by  that  remarkable  teacher  of  arousing  interest  in  a 
subject  which  most  Europeans  find  unattractive.    Inspired  by 
him,  the  Hebraists  of  Cambridge  have  produced  in  recent  times  a 
whole  series  of  works,  characterized  by  laudable  accuracy  andi 
thoroughness,  bearing  on  the  later  literature  of  the  Jews ;  and  of 
these  Mr.  Streane's  production  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious.  It 
will  be  a  permanent  distinction  to  him  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  to  render  the  Gemara  into  English,  and  to  have 
grappled  with  difficulties  which  many  have  regarded  as  insur- 
mountable.   These  difficulties  lie  partly  in  the  vast  number  of 
technicalities  and  abbreviated  modes  of  expression  which  the 
student  must  master  before  he  can  make  any  way  in  the  Talmud  ; 
partly  in  the  extreme  subtlety  of  the  reasoning  and  the  number 
of  threads  which  have  to  be  held  simultaneously.    Those  who 
are  well  versed  in  the  subject  would  probably  find  it  easier  to 
comment  on  the  Talmud  in  the  original  Aramaic  than  in  any 
other  language,  owing  to  the  complicated  references  which  single 
words  and  particles  contain.    It  woidd  be  too  much  to  say  that' 
Mr.  Streane  exhibits  the  unfailing  mastery  of  these  technicalities 
which  appears  in  the  best  German  translations,  such  as  Sammter's 
Baba  Mezia  and  F.  Ewald's  Aboda  Zara ;  he  is,  perhaps,  more 
trustworthy  in  the  difficult  than  in  the  easy  passages,  but  there  is- 
room  for  revision  in  many  parts  of  the  volume.    On  the  whole, 
however,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  shows  himself  equal  to  his 
undertaking.     He  has  besides  been  at  great  pains  to  collect 
biographical  details  of  the  personages,  obscure  and  illustrious,, 
whose  sayings  are  quoted,  and  is  evidently  familiar  with  the 
modern  literature  of  his  subject.    His  translation  will  be  of  use 
to  the  many  classes  of  persons  for  whose  studies  some  acquaintance 

•  n3''!in-  Translation  of  the  treatise  Chagigah  from  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  With  Introduction,  Notes.  Glossary,  and  Indices.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Streane,  M.A.    Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  1891. 
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with  Ivabbiiiic  lore  is  necessary,  and  especially  tliose  Hebraists 
who  are  commencing  tlie  study  of  the  Talmud. 

The  tractate  Chagigah  is  very  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  Babylonian  Talmu'd,  for  although  its  chief  subject, 
the  classes  of  persons  exempted  from  attending  the  festivals,  is 
of  little  interest,  it  illustrates  all  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Eabbinic  methods  of  exegesis,  and  also  contains,  both  in  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  a  variety  of  notices  of  importance.  Of 
these  the  most  interesting  is  the  mention  (in  the  second  section  of 
the  Mishna)  of  esoteric  interpretations  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
and  of  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  must  therefore  have  existed 
as  early  at  least  as  the  second  century  a.d.  ;  the  former  might  be 
communicated  to  one  person  only  at  a  time,  the  latter  not  even 
to  one,  "  unless  he  were  wise  and  able  to  understand  of  himself." 
These  esoteric  doctrines  are  identified  by  the  philosopher 
Maimonides  with  the  sciences  of  physics  and  metaphysics ; 
others,  even  in  recent  times,  identify  them  with  the  existing 
Kabbala,  which,  however,  is  more  probably  a  reconstruction  than 
a  perpetuation  of  them.  That  the  former  view  is  near  the  truth 
is  shown  by  the  following  words  of  the  Mishna,  which  state  that 
it  would  be  better  for  a  man  never  to  have  been  born  than  to 
speculate  upon  what  is  above  him,  what  is  beneath  him,  what  is 
before  him,  and  what  is  behind  him,  and  to  be  careless  of  the 
glory  of  his  Creator.  The  person  to  whom  this  doctrine  was 
communicated  had  to  be  sufficiently  quick-witted  to  understand 
hints,  and  so  render  detailed  explanation  of  perilous  topics  un- 
necessary. The  Gemara  would  have  it  that  the  danger  which 
attended  the  handling  of  these  subjects  was  an  objective  one, 
similar  to  that  which  was  encountered  by  inexperienced  persons 
who  handled  spells ;  fire  proceeded  from  the  mystic  words  and 
■devoured  the  uninitiated  inquirer.  The  danger  is  more  likely  to 
have  been  subjective,  if,  as  is  probable,  the  esoteric  doctrine  was 
some  theory  at  variance  with  revealed  religion.  In  the  Indian 
system,  which  oilers  not  a  few  analogies  to  the  Jewish,  there 
comes  a  period  in  the  life  of  a  Brahmin  when  he  learns  that  the 
Vedas  are  vanity  and  meditates  on  the  realities  of  things.  The 
Jewish  system,  if  the  passage  may  be  thus  built  on,  reserved  the 
secret  for  the  very  few,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  caution,  it  has 
perished. 

The  Gemara  in  which  this  passage  is  discussed  contains  the 
source  of  many  of  the  wild  fancies  about  the  heaven  and  earth 
which  have  drifted  into  the  Koran  and  its  commentaries,  but  also 
some  statements  of  value.  In  consequence,  we  read,  of  the  acci- 
dent Tsdiich  befell  the  student  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  Ezekiel  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  relegated  to  the  Apocrypha.  The  truer 
form  of  the  story  is  given  in  the  immediately  preceding  passage, 
which  is  repeated  elsewhere  ;  Ezelciel  was  to  be  relegated  to  the 
Apocrypha  because  his  code  was  found  to  contradict  the  code  of 
the  Pentateuch  (in  250  places,  Mr.  Streane  tells  us  in  a  note); 
his  book  was  saved  by  Rabbi  Ilananiali,  son  of  Hezekiah,  who 
consumed  three  liundred  measures  of  lamp-oil  in  explaining  away 
the  ditl'erences.  This  Rabbi  lived  within  six  hundred  years  of 
the  Prophet's  time,  but  had  no  inkling  of  the  explanation  which 
critics  living  two  thousand  years  since  have  furnished,  and  which 
might  have  saved  him  oleum  et  operam- — namely,  that  it  was  not 
Ezekiel  who  contradicted  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  Pentateuch 
which  had  superseded  Ezekiel.  We  should  gladl}"^  know  more, 
[however,  of  the  body  who  discussed  Ezekiel's  claims  to  canonicity, 
and  whether  they  discussed  any  other  books  which  found  no 
Rabbi  Ilananiah  to  intercede  for  them  ;  such  as  the  book  of 
Joshua  Beu-Sira,  of  which  this  tractate  preserves  a  familiar  quota- 
tion. The  same  Gemara  rather  happily  accounts  for  the  diffuse- 
ness  of  Ezekiel's  description  of  his  vision,  as  contrasted  with  the 
brevity  of  Isaiah's  sixth  chapter.  Ezekiel  was  like  a  rustic, 
unfamiliar  with  such  scenes ;  Isaiah  like  an  inhabitant  of  the  city 
who  had  learned  nil  admirari.  Some  interest  also  attaches  to  a 
grammatical  observation,  ascribed  to  one  Nahum,  who  explained 
with  lucidity  and  correctness  the  purpose  of  the  objective  particle 
in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  Such  observations  are  rare  in  the 
Talmud,  nor  did  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  their  minute  study  of  the 
-Scripture,  ever  develop  a  grammar  of  their  own.  This  treatise 
also  contains  an  oft-quoted  reference  to  some  system  of  punctua- 
tion, but  it  is  obscurely  worded,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  inaccu- 
rately rendered  by  Mr.  Streane,  as  by  others  before  him. 

Historical  notices  are  scantier  than  in  some  other  treatises. 
Readers  will  be  attracted  by  the  name  of  Mary  of  Magdala  (p.  i8) ; 
but  they  will  find,  if  they  consult  the  original,  that  Magdala  is  a 
somewhat  gross  mistranslation.  The  story  in  which  this  name 
occurs  is  designed  to  show  that  people  may  die  before  their  proper 
time,  owing  to  the  messenger  of  the  Angel  of  Death  misunder- 
standing his  orders.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  he  was  told  to 
bring  Mary  meijaddtla,  a  word  which  in  Hebrew  would  mean 
"  the  nurse,"  in  Syriac  "  the  person  whose  business  is  to  plait  the 
hair."  The  Angel  meant  the  hairdresser,  but  his  messenger  brought 
the  nurse.  He  offered  to  take  her  back  when  the  mistake  was 
pointed  out,  but  the  Angel  thought  best  to  retain  her.  What 
became  of  the  other  Mary  is  not  stated ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Magdala  has  no  place  here.  An  allusion  is  made  to  persecutions 
omder  the  reign  of  the  Persian  King  Sapor ;  a  Rabbi  got  exemp- 
tion from  them  by  secret  payments,  but  only  for  a  time.  Similar 
stories  could  be  told  by  the  Rabbis  of  many  periods  of  history. 
An  evidently  apocryphal  anecdote  follows  it  of  a  contest  in  the 
"  house  of  C.X'sar "  between  a  Rabbi  and  a  heretic,  in  which  the 
former  is  naturally  victorious. 

_  Should  Mr.  Streane's  translation  reach  a  second  edition — and, 
since  E\A'ald's  Aboda  Zara  had  that  distinction,  we  may  hope  it 


will  do  so — we  should  suggest  that  he  should  collate  several 
editions  of  the  text,  or,  better  still,  some  MSS.  Wo  may  notice, 
e.g.  that  they  were  examined  on  p.  5  would  seem  to  represent 
merely  a  misprint  for  they  were  healed.  The  translation  would 
also  be  made  more  intelligible  if  the  gloss  of  Rashi  were  embodied 
with  it,  after  the  example  set  by  Sammter  and  Lederer  ;  Rashi's 
commentary  is  a  model  of  terseness,  and  knowledge  which  he 
does  not  presuppose  in  his  readers  cannot  be  presupposed  in  the 
English  reader.  A  closer  adherence  to  him  would,  we  believe, 
have  improved  the  translation  in  many  places ;  for,  owing  to  the 
profound  knowledge  from  which  he  writes,  where  his  renderings 
seem  strangest,  examination  will  show  that  he  has  good  grounds 
for  his  opinion.  The  Talmud  will  never  interest  many  besides 
those  who  recognize  its  authority,  nor  is  it  a  literary  monument 
which  does  much  honour  to  the  nation  which  produced  it ;  but  it 
is  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  rendered  easy  of  access,  for 
only  by  this  means  will  the  extravagant  commendations  which  it 
still  occasionally  receives,  as  well  as  the  unjust  aspersions  that 
are  cast  upon  it,  be  finally  refuted. 


FISHER  AND  STRAHAN  ON  NEWSPAPER  LAW." 

ONE  of  the  distinctive  points  of  English  liberties  is  said  to  be 
the  absence  of  any  special  law  regulating  the  periodical 
press.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  as  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Strahan 
point  out,  that  the  development  of  modern  business  and  the  expe- 
riments of  modem  legislation  have  brought  about  a  state  of 
things  very  dill'erent  from  that  of  which  Blackstone  wrote,  or 
perhaps  that  which  was  present  in  the  mind  of  Blackstone's 
successor  Mr.  Albert  Dicey  when  he  discoursed  of  the  law  of  the 
Constitution  from  the  Vinerian  chair  a  few  years  ago.  There  is 
not  in  this  country,  and  never  was,  any  maxim  or  principle  of 
liberty  of  the  press  as  distinct  from  every  one's  liberty  of  dis- 
cussion ;  on  the  other  hand  the  claims  once  made,  by  the  Crown 
to  a  general  supervision  of  printing  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned. Still  we  now  have  a  considerable  and  increasing  amount 
of  law  which  is  either  applicable  only  to  the  newspaper  press  or 
more  important  in  that  application  than  in  any  other.  Per- 
sons who  publish  newspapers  or  are  otherwise  answerable 
for  their  contents  have  special  duties  to  observe  and  special 
conditions  to  satisfy,  while  of  late  years  they  have  been  re- 
lieved from  some  of  the  extreme  consequences  of  the  common 
law  of  libel  by  conferring  special  immunities  on  them.  The 
writers  of  the  book  before  us  have  aimed  at  giving  a  clear 
practical  view  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  and  we  think  they  have 
in  the  main  succeeded.  Editors  will  do  well  to  have  a  copy  of 
The  Lnio  of  the  Press  in  the  office  for  reference  ;  it  is  likely  to 
save  time  and  trouble  to  solicitors,  especially  in  the  country,  and 
costs  to  their  clients ;  and  although  practising  barristers  will 
hardly  consult  it  in  their  chambers  in  preference  to  the  fuller 
special  treatises  on  the  law  of  copyright  and  libel,  they  may  well 
find  it  useful  in  court  and  on  circuit. 

<uAVe  may  as  well  deal  at  once  with  the  points  we  have  noted 
for  criticism  ;  there  is  nothing  in  them  of  a  grave  kind  or  affect- 
ing the  practical  usefulness  of  the  book.  At  page  40  a  wrong 
reference  and  date  are  given  by  some  clerical  accident  for  the 
case  of  Buxton  v.  James,  which  moreover  assumes  rather  than 
decides  the  point  for  which  it  is  cited.  The  point  itself,  however — 
namely,  that  simultaneous  publication  here  and  abroad  is  suffi- 
cient to  secure  British  copyright — is,  we  believe,  accepted  law ; 
and  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Strahan  are  justified  in  citing  the 
nearest  approach  to  direct  authority  that  can  be  found.  Under 
the  head  of  slander  of  title,  which  is  quite  a  diflerent  thing 
from  slander  in  the  common  sense  of  personal  defamation  by 
spoken  words,  the  authors  dispute  the  generally  received  rule 
that  in  these  cases  the  statement  complained  of  must  be  shown 
— contrary  to  what  holds  in  ordinary  actions  for  libel — not  only 
to  be  untrue,  but  to  have  been  published  in  bad  faith.  They 
omit  to  notice  that  the  opinion  disputed  by  them  was  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  ten  years  ago  in  Halsey 
V.  Brotherhood.  And  they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  reason 
for  the  distinction- — namely,  that  slander  of  title  is  not  properly  a 
kind  of  defamation  at  all,  but  a  special  wrong  in  the  nature  of 
deceit  and  other  injuries  in  which  wrongful  intention,  or  at  least 
reckless  disregard  of  duty,  has  always  been  held  a  necessary 
element  of  liability.  Then,  we  do  not  think  our  authors  well 
advised  in  their  explanation  of  "privilege."  They  retain  as  a 
starting  point  the  old  fiction  that  "  the  law  presumes  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  enough  malice  to  give  ground  for  an  action."  It 
will  hardly  be  enlightening  to  the  lay  reader,  first  to  give  him 
this  wholly  artificial  rule,  and  then  to  tell  him  that  in  cases  of 
"  absolute  privilege  "  it  is  reversed  conclusively,  and  in  cases  of 
"qualified  privilege"  it  is  reversed  subject  to  the  plaiiitifl'  being 
allowed  to  prove  actual  malice  if  he  can.  And  lawyers 
will  hardly  be  willing  to  renounce  the  deliverance  wrought  by 
Lord  Blackburn  when,  in  the  great  case  of  the  Capital  and 
Counties  Bank,  he  boldly  exploded  the  fiction  of  "  implied 
malice  "  altogether.  Surely  it  is  clearer  both  for  lawyers  and 
laymen  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  we  must  answer  for  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  language  we  hold  in  public,  without 

*  The  Law  of  the  Press :  a  Digvst  nf  the  Late  specially  affecting  News- 
papers, §-c.  By  Joseph  R.  Fisher  .md  James  Andrew  Strahan.  London  : 
William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Limited.  1891. 
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regard  to  wliat  was  our  intention  or  belief;  but  that,  for  reasons 
of  public  convenience,  a  man  has  absolute  immunity  for  what  he 
says  in  some  capacities  and  on  some  occasions,  and  on  some  other 
occasions  he  is  protected  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  acted 
in  bad  faith  in  making  the  statement  complained  of.  And  we 
should  have  liked  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  Strahan  to  show  less  hesita- 
tion in  adopting  the  sound  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  that 
fair  comment  on  matters  publicly  submitted  to  criticism,  or 
otherwise  of  public  interest,  is  not  a  privileged  publication,  but 
is  not  a  libel  at  all.  It  is  of  ill  example,  we  think,  both  to 
students  and  to  practitioners  to  go  on  repeating  the  phrases  of 
the  old-fashioned  authorities,  after  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Court  of  Appeal  have  spoken  deliberately  and  decisively.  We 
further  have  to  regret  that  the  misleading  term  "  common  law 
copyright "  is  used  to  denote  the  right  to  prevent  the  publication 
of  unpublished  matter ;  a  right  for  which,  it  is  true,  no  con 
venient  and  apt  name  has  yet  been  found. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  points  fit  for  special  commendation.  Cer- 
tain mealy-mouthed  persons  have  objected  from  time  to  time  to 
literary  piracy  being  called  piracy.  We  therefore  read  in  this 
book,  with  no  small  content,  that  "Piracy  may  be  shortly 
defined  as  the  illegal  reproduction,  literally  or  substantially,  of 
the  whole  or  part  of  a  work  in  which  copyright  exists."  And 
piracy  let  it  be.  There  is  another  sentence  further  on  which 
all  young  contributors  to  periodicals  ought  to  learn  by  heart.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  gild  its  refined  gold  by  comment : — "  It  may 
be  observed  that  where  a  person  not  on  the  staff  of  a  newspaper 
sends  a  manuscript  to  the  editor  without  any  invitation  either  to 
himself  personally  or  to  the  public  generally  to  do  so,  he  sends  it 
at  his  own  risk.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
paper proprietor  or  editor  to  preserve  it,  and  if  it  be  lost  the 
sender  cannot  recover  its  value."  Lately  we  have  observed,  by 
the  way,  that  some  persons  speak  of  any  one  who  is  a  frequent 
contributor  to  a  periodical  as  being  on  its  staff'.  We  conceive 
that  this  is  not  accurate.  Only  those  contributors  are  on  the  staff 
who  have  undertaken  to  contribute  regularly  to  some  definite 
extent,  and  are  in  turn  entitled  by  an  honourable  if  not  a  legal 
agreement  to  have  at  least  the  opportunity  of  so  contributing  in 
their  respective  departments.  Other  contributors,  however  often 
they  may  write  in  fact,  are  not  on  the  staff'.  The  remarks  on  an 
editor's  right  to  alter  contributions  are  thoroughly  sound  in  draw- 
ing a  sharp  distinction  between  unsigned  and  signed  articles,  and 
show  a  just  appreciation  of  literary  usage  as  well  as  of  the 
strictly  legal  points. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  us  to  learn  that  "  in  Ireland  a  news- 
paper if  owned  by  a  company  would  appear  to  have  the  power  of 
placing  itself  outside  the  law,"  by  reason  of  some  of  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  not  being  applicable  to  Ireland,  whether  by  design 
or  (as  seems  more  likely)  by  accident.  Will  not  some  Nationalist 
member  claim  for  the  journals  of  his  party  the  enjoyment  of 
equal  laws  with  English  publishers  and  proprietors  ? 

The  final  chapter  giving  an  account  of  Continental  Press  laws 
is  a  novel  and  useful  feature  in  the  book.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  Continental  and  the 
English  idea  of  defamation  runs  through  these  provisions.  By 
the  Common  Law,  the  right  of  action  for  libel  or  slander  is 
founded  either  on  actual  damage  or  on  the  actual  or  presumed 
tendency  of  the  words  to  cause  damage.  On  the  Continent  the 
cause  of  action  is  not  the  damage  but  the  personal  insult,  just  as 
here  an  assault  is  actionable  without  any  proof  of  actual  hurt. 
In  our  judgment  the  Continental  principle  is  the  sounder  one. 
It  is  certain  that  if  we  had  started  from  it  several  of  the  existing 
anomalies  of  our  law  would  not  have  been  possible.  But  we  fear 
the  mischief  is  too  invetei-ate  to  be  remedied  by  the  judicial  action 
even  of  the  House  of  Lords. 


TflE  NATURALIST  OF  CUMBRAE.« 

rpiIAT  this  record  of  a  pleasant  life  should  be  written  was 
J-  proper,  and  tliat  Mr.  Stebbing  should  write  it  can  off'end  no 
one  ;  but  that  it  should  be  published  just  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture IS  unexplained.  Mr.  Eobertson,  called  the  Naturalist  of 
Cumbrae,  because  he  long  resided  at  Millport  on  that  island,  is 
alive ;  he  is  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  still  enjoys,  according  to 
his  biographer,  all  the  faculties  of  a  green  old  age.  We  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  in  the  preface,  that  it  is  not  to  indulge  what 
might  be  held  a  very  pardonable  vanity  that  this  memoir  is 
published  in  the  naturalist's  lifetime.  On  the  contrary,  although 
Mr.  Robertson  bas  at  length  been  induced  to  consent  to  the 
formation  of  a  biography,  he  was  long  greatly  averse  to  it.  We 
are  therefore  quite  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  is  the  propriety  of 
issuing  the  book  at  this  particular  moment  when  it  is  practically 
posthumous,  so  far  as  any  addition  to  its  interest  can  be 
expected,  and  yet  deals  with  a  gentleman  who  is  still  alive,  and 
may  long  be  susceptible  to  personal  criticism.  For  his  subject's 
sake  and  for  his  reader's  sake,  Mr.  Stebbing  should  have  put  his 
saanuscript  in  a  desk,  and  have  waited. 

David  Robertson  began  life  as  a  South  Lanarkshire  herd-boy 
on  a  moorland  farm.  lie  had  a  good  constitution,  courage,  and 
some  luck.  At  seventeen  he  began  to  learn  the  weaving  trade, 
and  this  gave  him  occasion  to  attend  school  in  the  evenings  and 

*  The  Naturalist  of  Cumbrae:  a  True  Story;  being  the  Life  of  David 
Robertson.  By  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  K.  R.  Stebbing.  London  • 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 


to  pick  up  the  elements  of  education.  After  a  year,  however,  he 
went  back  to  out-of-door  work  as  a  farm-servant.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  anything  remarkable  about  him  as  a  youth  ; 
he  was  a  good  average  example  of  the  honest  and  spirited  Scottish 
peasant.  When  he  was  twenty-four,  in  spite  of  his  extreme 
poverty  and — what  in  Scotland  is  more  important — the  disad- 
vantage of  a  bad  stammer,  be  suddenly  determined  to  go  to 
Glasgow  University  and  become  a  medical  student,  as  so  many 
Lanarkshire  farm-lads  have  done  before  him.  In  order  to  pay 
his  college  fees,  he  still  more  daringly  set  up  as  a  schoolmaster, 
joining  a  younger  colleague,  who  wrote  a  better  hand  than  he,  in 
opening  an  evening  school.  After  six  years  of  hard  work,  during 
the  whole  of  one  of  which  he  was  invalided,  he  "  satisfied  all 
the  preliminaries  for  obtaining  his  diploma,"  and  was  ready  ta 
go  in  for  the  final  examination.  But  at  this  moment  he  changed 
his  entire  plans.  He  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  saw  no  great 
prospect  of  making  his  way  as  a  physician.  He  set  up  an 
earthenware  shop  in  Glasgow,  and  about  six  years  later  he 
married  a  wife. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  forty  years  of  age  before  he  began  to  study 
science.  He  began,  about  1 846,  to  make  desultory  experiments  of 
a  semi-scientific  character,  and  to  contribute  the  results  to  the 
local  newspapers.  The  institution  of  the  Natural  History  Society 
of  Glasgow,  in  185 1,  gave  a  definition  to  these  loose  ambitions. 
He  began  to  dredge  for  marine  forms  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and 
to  correspond  with  Dr.  Harvey  on  the  collection  of  sea-weeds,, 
and  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse  on  the  formation  of  aquaria.  In  1857  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  excite  notice  and  envy  by  discovering  a 
habitat  for  that  extraordinary  little  fish,  Amphio.cus  lanceolatus. 
In  i860  he  retired  from  business,  and  began  to  live — at  all  events 
throughout  the  summer— at  Millport,  on  the  island  of  Great 
Cumbrae.  In  1867  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  similar,  but 
much  more  interesting,  man — Thomas  Edward — whom  Robertson 
visited  at  Banff.  The  latter  gradually  became  a  very  skilful  and 
active  marine  collector,  whose  greatest  pleasure  was  to  search,  on 
behalf  of  some  savant,  for  curious  forms  which  might  help  in  the 
production  of  a  monograph,  or  to  do  anything  else  of  a  zoological 
nature  which  could  be  "  for  the  welfare  of  the  M  uckle  Cumbrae, 
or  the  Lesser  Cumbrae,  or  the  adjacent  island  of  Great  Britain," 
In  1866  he  went  to  Norway  on  a  geological  expedition,  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Gwyn  Jefl'reys  to  Michael  Sars ; 
and  in  1868  he  joined  Professor  G.  S.  Brady  in  a  dredging  excur- 
sion on  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland.  While  working  at  sea-weeds, 
shells,  nudibranchs,  and  amphipods  Robertson  contrived  to  follow- 
up  his  geological  studies. 

In  1874  he  came  before  the  general  scientific  public  for  the 
first  time  as  joint-author,  with  Brady  and  Crosskey,  of  a 
Monograph  of  the  I'ost-Tertiary  Entomostrccai,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  main  part  was  due  more  to  his  companions  than  tO' 
himself.  Next  year  a  grant  was  given  to  the  three  friends,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  to  fit  out  a  dredging-expedi- 
tion  in  the  North-eastern  waters  of  England,  making  Sunderland 
their  head-quarters.  In  1876  he  combined  with  Armstrong  and 
Young  to  produce  a  Catalogue  of  the  Western  Scottish  Fossils, 
his  own  list  of  the  glacial  fossils  being  a  laborious  portion  of 
the  work.  It  is  hardly,  however,  our  place  to  chronicle  here 
the  useful  and  modest  discoveries  of  Mr.  Robertson's  long  life. 
None  of  them  were  very  important,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
they  amounted  to  a  respectable  mass,  filling  some  pages  of  his- 
biographer's  appendix.  Mr.  Robertson's  chief  claim  upon  the 
world,  however,  has  been  the  zeal  with  which  he  has,  during  a 
long  life,  unselfishly  placed  his  time  and  his  experience  at  the- 
service  of  other  and  perhaps  more  serious  investigators.  Many 
biologists  of  eminence  have  had  cause  to  thank  him  for  timely 
specimens  added  to  their  collections.  It  is  due,  we  must  believe^ 
to  Mr.  Stebbing's  delicacy,  and  not  to  his  want  of  biographical 
skill,  that,  though  a  great  many  trivial  facts  are  recorded  about 
the  subject  of  his  volume,  we  are  not  able  to  form  a  very  clear 
notion  of  his  personality.  In  truth,  a  smaller  volume,  and  a  more 
vivid  one,  would  probably  have  served  the  purpose  of  Mr. 
Stebbing  better  than  this  extended  Life. 


confounded  witb 
That  Mr.  Saltua 


SOMU  AMERICAN  VERSE.* 

FRANCIS  S.  SALTUS  must  not  be 
the  eminent  author  of  Tristram  Varick. 
is,  we  believe,  alive  ;  this  Mr.  Saltus  is,  we  believe,  dead— a  fact 
on  which  we  condole  with  his  friends,  but  which  need  not  at  the 
distance  of  some  thousand  miles  and  some  lapse  of  time  prevent 
us  from  speaking  the  truth  about  him.  That  Mr.  Francis  Saltus 
was  a  remarkably  clever  young  man  the  volumes  before  us  (very 
handsomely  printed  and  bound  by-the-bye)  leave  no  doubt. 
They  are  two  in  number ;  they  are  not  inconsiderable  quartos  in 
size ;  they  contain  about  seven  hundred  pages.  This  provision 
of  minor  poetry  makes  the  critic  feel  as  Beckford  must  have  felt 
when  the  Portuguese  Archbishop  produced  for  the  dinner  of 
himself,  Beckford,  and  the  Marquis  of  Maiialva  three  authentic 
roasted  pigs  reposing  on  one  huge  silver  dish.  And  the  parallel 
IS  closer  than  may  seem  in  that  Mr.  Saltus's  poetry,  like  roasted 


IVitch  of  Endor  and 


*  Shadows  and  Ideals.  Bv  F.  S.  Saltus.  The 
other  Pieces.    By  F.  S.  Saltus.    Buffalo  :  Moulton. 

Li/rics  for  a  Lute.  By  F.  Dempster  Sherman.  Boston  and  New  York  • 
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pig,  is  a  trifle  over-rich  and  cloyinpf.  It  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  emphatically  a  "  document."  Some  valiant 
American  critics,  with  Mr.  Howells  at  their  head,  and  in  their 
hearts  a  patriotism  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  are  endeavour- 
ing to  vindicate  for  America  the  possession  of  a  school  of  real 
poets.  We  have  read  many  of  these  bards,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  of  the  old  school,  and  two  or  one  of  the 
new,  they  seem  to  us  all  pervaded  with  the  same  peculiarities 
which  the  late  Mr.  Saltus  here  e.xhibits  in,  we  think,  unap- 
proached  and  unapproachable  measure  and  perfection.  These 
peculiarities  are  not  wholly  dissimilar  from  those  shown  by  per- 
sons of  certain  European  nationalities  of  imperfect  civilization  and 
of  worn-out  or  not  yet  digested  and  concreted  idiosyncrasy.  It  is 
well  known  how  Slavs,  Jews,  and  other  nondescripts  display  an 
almost  diabolic  cleverness  in  writinglanguages  other  than  their  own, 
and  simulating  what  may  be  called  the  linguistic  and  literary  per- 
.sonality,if  not  of  these  tongues,  at  any  rate  of  some  schools  in  them. 
At  the  present  moment  Frenchmen  of  the  old  rock  are  contemplat- 
ing, halt' with  fear  and  half  with  wonder,  a  sort  of  Greeks,  Americans, 
and  what  not  who  are  teaching  them  to  write  French,  especially 
French  verse.  Mr.  Saltus  died  rather  too  young  to  have  got  the 
full  symbolist  touch,  but  he  has  French  verse  here  which  is  really 
not  bad  of  its  kind,  Italian  which  will  pass  muster,  some 
Spanish,  and  a  great  deal  of  English — all  of  which  he  writes 
with  the  same  curious  foreign  familiarity  which  distinguishes  the 
races  we  have  referred  to.  There  are,  of  course,  innumerable 
false  notes  to  a  trained  ear,  notes  of  which 

To  wildly  and  most  wonderfully  die, 

though  not  the  worst,  is  one  of  the  first  and  one  of  the  most 
indicative  that  strikes  us  on  turning  the  volumes  over  a 
second  time ;  yet  Mr.  Saltus  is  not  seldom  pretty  and  even 
touching.    For  instance — • 

My  lost  youth  lurked  within  your  golden  hair, 
My  vanislied  dreams  were  hidden  in  your  eyes — 

though  the  second  and  better  line  is  simply  "lifted"  from  De 
Quincey,  and  versified  to  disguise  the  lifting — is  a  very  decent 
-couplet. 

But  what  interests  us  in  Mr.  Saltus  is  neither  his  false  notes 
nor  his  true,  if  not  very  original,  notes,  but  certain  general  cha- 
racteristics of  both,  and  of  his  whole  verse,  which  speak  the 
young  man  of  an  unlettered  nation,  who  strives  to  be  literary, 
and  is  merely  bookish — who  strives  to  be  original,  and  is  merely 
outrL  Such  solecisms,  such  plagiarisms  as  we  have  just  quoted 
are  nothing  in  themselves ;  they  may  be  paralleled  from  the 
greatest  and  most  undoubted  poets.  It  is  when  they  occur  con- 
stantly, and  in  connexion  with  certain  other  marks  of  style  and 
subject,  that  they  are  really  interesting  and  really  damning.  Mr. 
Saltus  possesses  those  marks.  His  French  models — for,  as  is  the 
case  of  most  Americans  of  his  kind,  his  models  were  chiefly 
French — blasphemed  and  were  "  improper,"  so  he  would  blaspheme 
and  be  improper  too.  We  do  not  suppose  that,  except  silliness 
and  bad  taste,  there  was  much  harm  in  Mr.  Saltus.  We  think  it 
e.xtremely  probable  that  when  he  celebrates  "  A  Transteverina," 
and  cries, 

For  in  the  willow  of  her  arms  that  twine 
Their  softness  round  me  I  can  feel  arise 
The  Imperial  Messalinas  of  the  past, 

ie  is  referring  to  no  more  shocking  actual  experience  than, 
perhaps,  the  dropping  of  a  penny  into  the  hand  of  some  young 
woman  from  Hammersmith  who  is  got  up  as  an  Italian  organ- 
girl.  We  are  nearly  as  sure,  when  he  talks  of  "  White  Saffbnian 
[jsic]  breasts,"  that  he  is  innocent  of  mischief  as  we  are  quite  sure 
that  he  is  innocent  of  Greek.  When  in  a  melting  mood  he  im- 
plores the  Deity  to  give  him  the  power  to  believe,  we  do  not 
think  that  his  soul  was  really  buli'eted  by  the  dread  winds  of 
incredulity,  and  when  he  in  person  or  by  his  personage  longs 
To  seek  sweet  shelter  under  Satan's  wings, 

we  feel  certain  that  he  would  have  been  in  a  horrible  fright  if 
Satan  had  shown  any  signs  of  taking  him  at  his  word. 

The  province  which  Mr.  Saltus  was  most  active  in  thus 
taking  to  be  his  in  make-believe,  and  in  which  he  achieved  the 
greatest  success,  was  the  province  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Profane-Improper,  One  of  his  volumes  is  devoted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  working  out  Biblical  or  semi-Biblical  themes  in  the 
French  manner.  It  opens  with  "  The  Witch  of  Endor."  She, 
it  seems,  was  really  a  very  handsome  young  woman,  of  less  than 
doubtful  morals,  who  was  in  love  with  Saul,  and  resorted  to  this 
rather  out-of-the-way  means  of  gratifying  her  passion.  She  also 
rhymed  "  scarlet "  to  "  harlot,"  which  neither  passion  nor  anything 
€lse  can  defend.  After  many  pages  of  similar  twaddle,  which 
derives  its  only  interest  to  anybody  from  the  obvious  presence 
behind  it  of  a  belief  in  that  which  it  aflects  to  contemn,  we  come 
to  a  justification  of  Cain,  a  very  old  story,  in  which  the  only 
noteworthy  thing  is  a  delightful  line — 

I  felled  the  blooming  trees. 

"Potiphar's  Wife"  more  than  justifies  Joseph  by  speaking  of 
the  "  nubile  graces  of  his  form,"  a  proof  that  either  she  or  Mr. 
Saltus  knew  not  Latin.  We  further  learn  in  "Samson  and 
Delilah  "  that  that  lady 

Agijtd  his  distress. 

But  all  this,  and  "  Judas  "  (who,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with  the 
TVIagdalene)  and  "  Moses  in  Sinai,"  and  other  things,  could  not 
satiate  Mr.  Saltus.    There  was  in  him  a  nobler  thirst.    He  tried 


at  first  to  quench  it  with  a  long  poem  on  Carthage,  which  is  in 
part  Salammbo  put  into  verse,  grotesqued  and  double  dosed  with 
blood  and— well,  not  thunder.  It  includes  a  song  of  the  "  Way- 
walker,"  who  observes  temptingly 

I  can  resurrect  thy  fire 

By  the  thrumming  of  my  lyre. 

Very  similar  in  plan,  metres,  and  taste  is  "  Bel-Shar-Uzzar," 
where  a  similar  person  sings  a  similar  song. 

Warmed  by  these  preliminary  exercitations,  the  defunct  genius 
of  Mr.  Saltus,  as  though  to  quote  one  of  his  own  lines — ■ 

Softly  pleasured  by  the  music  of  the  flutes  of  asses'  bones- 
dared  a  still  loftier  theme.  It  is  that  very  odd  one  which, as  students 
know,  Milton  thought  at  college  of  treating  (it  is  strange  that  it 
has  struck  none  of  his  biographers  that  this  was  why  his  tutor 
whipped  him).  "  Lot's  Wife  "  is  a  very  Avondrous  lyrical  drama, 
again  similar  in  plan  to  "  Carthage  "  and  "  Bel-Shar-Uzzar,"  but 
naturally  (if  that  adverb  be  not  unfortunately  selected)  expatiating 
into  more  recondite  jucundities.  A  French  reclame  would  pro- 
bably describe  it  as  "  ^tude  fouillde,  ^tude  vecue,  des  moiurs 
asphaltitiques."  But  the  restraints  of  an  effete  and  insular  civi- 
lization prevent  us  from  doing  more  than  alhide  to  this  part 
of  Mr.  Saltus's  barbaric  yaup,  which,  like  all  the  rest,  is  much 
more  marked  by  a  curious  wistful  puerility,  a  sort  of  "0 
mother  !  am  I  not  very  naughty  now,  more  naughty  than  ever  a 
boy  was  before  ?  "  than  by  real  corruption.  Peace,  however, 
be  with  Mr.  Saltus's  rather  dirty  ghost.  He  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  only  a  very  advanced  victim  of  Mr.  Howells's  cruel 
syllogism : — 

All  great  countries  have  great  poets  : 
America  is  a  ^^reat  country  : 
Therefore  America  has  great  poets. 

And  then  he  went  and  tried  to  be  one,  finding  no  more  excellent 
way  of  being  it  than  this. 

Mr.  Frank  Dempster  Sherman  is  a  very  different  person,  and  we 
rather  ask  his  pardon  for  tying  him  to  such  an  unsavoury  corpse 
as  that  of  Mr.  Saltus.  But  why,  oh  why,  does  he  say  that  he  will 
write  over  his  library  door 

Ilic  habitat  felicitas  ? 

We  never  heard  it  called  a  library  before,  we  never  really  did ; 
and  we  greatly  fear  that  Mr.  Sherman  is  quite  ignorant  of  at 
least  some  associations  of  what  he  calls  '•  this  motto  of  a  Latin 
make."  But,  as  a  rule,  he  is  quite  as  favourable  an  example  of 
the  American  failure  to  be  greatly  poetical  as  Mr.  Saltus  is  an 
unfavourable  one.  We  have  a  poem  on  Omar  Khayyam — and,  of 
course,  every  fellow  who  respects  himself  should  write  a  poem  on 
Omar  Khayyam.  We  have  a  poem  to  Israfel ;  and  who  have  a 
better  right  to  write  poems  to  Israfel  than  the  countrymen  of  the 
one  great  original  poet  that  America  has  produced  ?  We  have 
one  on  a  Greek  vase — proper,  quite  proper,  you  know.  And  we 
have  not  a  few  copies  of  verse  like  this,  which  is  so  simple, 
modest,  and  sweet  that  it  washes  the  taste  of  Mr.  Saltus's  childish 
nastiness  and  pretension  out  of  our  mouth,  and  deserves  quoting 
as  a  whole  : — 

Song  like  a  rose  should  be  ; 

Each  rhyme  a  petal  sweet  ; 
For  fragrance,  melody. 
That  when  her  lips  repeat 

The  word?,  her  heart  may  know 
What  secret  makes  them  so  : — 
Love,  only  Love  ! 

Go,  then,  my  song, — a  rose 

Fashioned  of  love  and  rhyme  ; 
Unto  her  heart  disclose 
That  secret  old  .as  time, — 
Old,  3'et  forever  new  ! 
Go,  then,  and  tell  her  true  : — 
Love,  only  Love  ! 

Here  is  another : — 

Day  to  my  heart 
With  you  comes  always  fair  : 
When  you  depart 

T  is  twilight  there. 

Then  love  unbars 
The  door  of  dreams  for  me. 
And  lights  the  stars 
Of  memor}'. 

"  These  are  good  rhymes,"  quoth  the  elder  Mr.  Pope,  and  they 
shall  make  us  to  end  pleasantly.  For,  though  the  great  poets  of 
Mr.  Howells  we  have  not  found  yet,  in  America  as  in  England 
some  pleasing  verse-writers  have  we  found.  But  they  are  never 
so  pleasing  as  when  they  do  not  attempt  to  be  epoch-making,  and 
tremendous,  and  world-contemptuous,  and  spread-  (if  not  Theban) 
eagle-like  on  the  one  hand,  nor  endeavour,  on  the  other,  to  find  a 
back-way  to  the  original  by  tricks  of  xenomania  and  flings  of  un- 
conventionality. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  THE  TIME.* 

THIS  "  well-known  and  indispensable  book  of  reference  "  has 
now  reached  its  thirteenth  edition.    It  comes  before  the 
public,  this  year  with  a  new  editor,  a  new  title,  and  a  new  shape. 

*  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time  :  a  Dictionary  of  Contemporaries, 
Thirteenth  Edition,  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  Present  Tmie.  By 
G.  Washington  Moon,  Hon.  F.R  S.L.  London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons, 
Limited.  1891. 
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As  edition  after  edition  has  appeared,  it  has  been  our  portion  and 
that  of  our  contemporaries  to  allot  to  it,  as  we  hope,  its  due  meed 
of  praise,  and  to  point  out,  in  no  unfriendly  and  carping  spirit,  its 
deficiencies  and  shortcomings.  We  have  pointed  out  what  the 
ideal  editor  of  such  a  volume  should  aim  at,  what  he  has  in  fact 
achieved ;  his  sins  of  commission  and  omission  have  been  indi- 
cated quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  future  of  the  book  itself 
as  in  that  of  the  public.  Errors  of  description,  of  fact,  of  manner, 
of  arrangement,  and  so  forth,  capable  of  easy  rectification,  have 
been  exposed,  time  after  time.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  confess  that 
these  labours  have  for  the  most  part  been  thrown  away ;  as 
edition  after  edition  presents  itself,  they  have  to  be  undertaken 
afresh.  In  some  respects  the  volume  is  so  old  a  friend  that  we 
must  speak  of  its  faults  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  at  the 
same  time  we  are  almost  constrained  to  add,  in  the  presence  of  so 
old  an  offender,  "  Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  'tis  a  trade." 

For  a  few  alterations,  demanded  by  ourselves,  we  have  indeed 
to  return  our  thanks.  The  number  of  people  who  poured  through 
the  vestry  of  St.  James's,  Westmoreland  Street,  to  inspect  the 
Garibaldi  relics,  there  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  faithful,  is  no 
longer  counted  among  the  triumphs  of  its  "  meenister,"  though 
his  wounds  and  'scapes  at  Capua  are  recorded.  We  objected  to 
the  reckoning  of  Mr.  George  Richmond's  portraits  being  placed 
so  high  as  "  between  three  and  four  thousand "  ;  in  the  new 
edition  we  note  that  it  has  fallen  to  between  "  two  and  three 
thousand."  We  are  thankful ;  Heaven  may  perhaps  give  us  more 
next  time.  When  we  have  added  that  the  shape  of  the  volume, 
though  it  is  increased  in  size,  is  considerably  handier  than 
formerly,  and  that  its  printing  and  general  get  up  are  excellent, 
our  praise  must  end. 

Place  aux  dames.  It  has  pleased  the  new  editor  to  disregard 
what  is  somewhat  loosely  described  as  a  legal  maxim,  that  the 
term  "  men  "  is  to  include  "  women  "  in  the  absence  of  any  ex- 
press provision  to  the  contrary.  Certainly  in  this  case  the 
number  and  the  extraordinary  interest  of  the  notices  of  the 
Women  of  the  Time  justify  this  new  departure.  They  may  be 
said  to  "  bulk  largely."  Some  of  them  are  written  with  a  disregard 
of  proportion,  and  even  of  accuracy,  which  a  cynic  might  describe 
as  characteristic  of  the  subjects  of  them,  and  which  are  truly 
colossal.  And  yet,  it  is  in  regard  of  what  used  to  be  called  "  the 
fair  "  that  some  of  the  graver  omissions  are  to  be  noted.  It  is 
not  only  that  those  who  are  known  alternatively  as  "  great  ladies  " 
and  "  leaders  of  society "  are  wholly  ignored,  and  that  the 
Duchesses  are  to  a  woman  omitted :  though  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Dowager  Lady 
Ailesbury,  Lady  Dudley,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  would  have 
Jbeenfound  here.    But  in  those  departments  of  human  activity  in 

■whichprominent  places  are  universally  accorded  to  women,  the 
ilLtment  of  this  "instalment  of  immortality"  is  remarkably 
capricious.    In  music,  for  instance,  we  seek  in  vain  for  such 

ames  as  Janotha,  Scalchi,  Trebelli,  Marie  Koze,  Minnie  Ilauck, 
,  alleria.    Miss  Ellen  Terry  is,  of  course,  given,  but  neither  of  her 

ccomplished  sisters  is  mentioned ;  nor  do  we  find  such  admir- 

ble  actresses  as  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  Miss  Genevieve  W^ard,  Miss 
K  Farren,  Lady  Monckton,  Miss  Jessie  Bond,  Mile.  Blanche 
I'ierson,  and  the  sisters  Rorke.    How  excellently  would  the  style 

iithe  biographer  lend  itself,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  life 
of  Ouida  !  We  have  searched  for  it,  under  several  conceivably 
possible  initials,  but  in  vain  ;  nor  is  the  clever  lady  who  signs 
herself  "  Violet  Fane  "  mentioned.  In  the  art  world,  again,  ladies 
are  admitted  ofiicially  to  the  honours  of  more  than  one  recognized 
institution ;  and  we  might  fairly  expect  to  meet  with  Miss  Clara 
Montalba,  with  Mrs.  Duffield,  with  Miss  Kate  Greenaway,  with 
Miss  Constance  Phillott,  and  others,  if  only  because  their  names 
are  set  forth  on  the  first  pages  of  the  catalogues  of  their  respec- 
tive Societies. 

Perhaps  in  view  of  these  omissions  it  may  be  asked  who,  then, 
are  the  Women  of  the  Time  in  whose  favour  this  modification  of 
the  title  of  the  book  has  been  made  It  may  be  convenient  to 
reply,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
book  in  regard  of  the  inferior  sex.  We  have  then,  of  course.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  other  reigning  queens  and  queen 
consorts,  and  several  princesses  of  European  Courts,  in  regard  of 
whom  it  is  required  of  the  reader  that  he  be  informed  of  their 
Christian  names,  for  that  of  their  countries  will  not  help  him. 
This,  however,  is  a  drawback  that  these  illustrious  ladies  share 
with  their  spouses  and  other  "  royalties  "  named  in  the  volume. 
Then  there  are  a  great  company  of  ladies  of  name  and  fame, 
whose  books  and  other  works  are  plainly  and  simply  set  forth. 
The  fault  of  inclusiveness  is,  of  course,  one  on  the  right  side, 
and  it  only  deserves  the  name  when  the  space  at  an  editor's 
disposal  is  limited.  In  an  encyclopaedia  how  happy  should 
we  be  in  the  company  of  these  long  dissertations  upon  the 
lives  and  virtues  of  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  Mrs.  Victoria  Wood- 
hull,  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Mrs.  Mona  Caird,  Miss  Dowie,  and, 
above  all,  of  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney !  Whether  we  over-estimate 
the  joy  of  such  a  prospect,  let  the  reader  judge  by  the  following 
extracts.  Of  one  of  these  ladies  (we  spare  her  and  her  husband's 
blushes)  it  is  alleged  that  she  is  "  one  of  the  most  eloquent  female 
orators  of  modern  times  " ;  her  pedigree  and  that  of  her  husband, 
a  banker  of  repute,  are  given  ;  and  these  reflections  are  added  : — 
"  Thus  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  the  families  of  Washington 
and  of  his  dearest  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton,  are  again  united. 
Is  this  merely  a  strange  coincidence,  or  is  there  in  it  some  myste- 
rious lesson  for  psychologists  to  study  respecting  the  eternity  of 
friendship  and  the  affinity  of  souls  ?    I  pause  for  a  reply."    (N.B.  ■ 


The  last  four  or  five  words  have  obviously  been  omitted  from  the 
text  by  some  accident.)  This  lady  is  the  one  who  "  strove  also 
to  arouse  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  intelligent 
maternity,"  who  "  dwelt  most  eloquently  upon  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of"  such  and  such  things,  who  felt  this  and  that  about 
the  "  inequality  in  the  status  of  the  sexes,"  and  a  vast  deal  more 
to  the  extent  of  over  a  couple  of  columns.  Another  lady  has  had 
a  striking  and  unusual  career.  "  At  fifteen  Laura  became  a 
Sunday-school  teacher,  and  carried  on  that  work  in  different 
parts  of  England  with  little  intermission  till  she  was  twenty- 
two."  Then  the  hospital  is  named  where,  as  a  nurse,  she  met 
her  future  husband  (this,  perhaps,  by  way  of  advertisement). 
She  decided  to  study  medicine,  and  "  her  lover  entered  heart  and 
soul  into  the  project."  Years  roll  on,  and  a  long  article  concludes 
with  a  "  moral."  "  Her  house  is,  indeed,  a  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
and  a  place  where  broken  lives  and  hearts  get  mended  under  the 
influence  of  loving  care.  The  criminal  and  the  outcast,  the  giddy 
and  the  stupid,  the  lonely,  the  poor,  are  seldom  out  of  her  home 
circle."  Well,  of  course,  if  the  lady  and  her  "  lover  "  are  satis- 
fied, this  is  well ;  but  why  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  ? 
We  have  no  space  for  many  passages  that  we  had  extracted ;  one 
more,  however,  is  too  rich  to  be  put  aside.  The  life-story  of  this 
lady  begins  with  the  statement — a  somewhat  bald  one — that 
"  her  two  brothers  occupy  as  prominent  a  place  in  the  world  as 

she  does ;  for  one  is    of  the  London  County  Council,  and 

the  other  is  of  W^impole  Street,  the  well-known  specialist  in 

female  complaints."  This  looks  like  "good  business."  She 
began  as  a  teacher,  then  as  a  preacher,  "  and  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon soon  after,  the  crowd  of  grown-up  scholars,  without  bonnets 
or  shawls,  or  any  change  of  gear,  women  and  men,  like  big. 
children,  followed  their  young  captain  to  the  cottage."  The 

Bishop  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  but  said  Miss  ,  "  I  have  an 

authority  higher  than  that  of  bishops  and  archbishops ;  and,  that 
being  so,  speak  I  must."  The  conversation  is  further  recorded ; 
but  we  may  not  pursue  the  story  of  such  august  wars.  It  takes 
three  precious  columns  to  tell,  and  ends  thus : — "  More  grateful 
to  her  heart  will  be  the  invocation  breathed  in  the  days  which 
have  recently  passed,  by  many  a  humble  wife  and  mother,  and  in 
which  [sic]  the  editor  unites  with  them,  in  the  words  before  quoted 
of  the  good  Bishop  of  Ely,  '  Go  on,  and  God  bless  you  ! '  " 

In  one  thing,  at  all  events,  we  may  claim  to  agree  with  our 
editor.  He  boldly  avers  in  the  preface  "this  work  has  not  been 
compiled  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  individuals  "  ;  we  are  happy  to 
join  him  in  disclaiming  any  such  aim  on  our  own  part,  llaving, 
"moreover,  no  desire  to  pillory  the  individuals  who,  it  is  ouly  fair 
to  presume,  would  have  been  the  first  to  protest  against  such  un- 
warrantable liberties  being  taken  with  their  names,  we  have 
suppressed  any  mention  of  them  ourselves  in  connexion  with  our 
extracts.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  lives  of  "  Men 
of  the  Time "  as  here  presented  are,  for  the  most  part,  far  less 
dithyrambic  than  those  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters.  Here, 
however,  are  the  same  faults  of  caprice  in  selection,  inaccuracy 
of  description,  ambiguity  and  verbosity  of  style.  There  is  a 
plentiful  crop  of  what  we  take  to  be  sheer  misprints,  such  as 
Ste?mrt  Bayley  for  Steuart,  Gibbes,  Q.C.,  for  Gibbs,  "An 
Orleander  "  (Mr.  AlmaTadema's  picture).  Some  are  more  amus- 
ing, such  as  that  by  which  a  well-known  painter  appears  as  "  Le 
Jeune,  The  Hon.  Henry,  A.R.  A.,"  or  by  which  Mr.  Snelus,  F.R.S., 
appears,  between  "  Stubbs  "  and  "  Sullivan,"  as  Suelus,  a  blunder 
that  is  continued  through  over  two  columns.  Still  more  enter- 
taining is  the  statement  tliat  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  translated 
"  that  very  remarkable  book  Amiel's  '  Journal  In  Time.' "  A  very 
remarkable  book,  truly.  Besides  these  wliich  we  credit  the  printer 
with,  there  are  others  of  simple  ignorance.  Questions  of  style  and 
address  may  fairly  stagger  the  editor  of  a  halfpenny  evening  paper, 
but  they  should  be  plain  sailing  to  an  editor  of  such  a  book  as 
this.  We  find,  however,  such  queer  headings  to  the  biographies  as 
these  : — "  Harris,  Lord  George  Robert  Canning  Harris,  fourth 
Baron,"  "Butler,  Lady  Elizabeth  Southerden,"  "Morris,  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Michael,"  "Thring,  Lord  Henry,  K.C.B.,"  and, 
to  give  only  one  more  out  of  many  a  score,  "  Lome,  Sir  John 
George  Edward  Henry  Douglas  Sutherland  Campbell,  G.C.M.G., 
called  by  courtesy  the  Marquis  of,"  a  name,  style,  and  title  in 
which  the  affectation  of  heraldic  precision  may  be  said  to  approach 
the  pedantic.  Then  we  have  a  number  of  knights  of  the  various 
orders  without  their  customary  prefixes,  as  thus : — "  Crowe, 
Joseph  Archer,  C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,"  "  Sendall,  Walter  Joseph, 
K.C.M.G.,"  "  Stephenson,  Augustus  Keppel,  K.C.B."  An  old 
schoolboy  maxim  may  be  thus  varied, — make  a  blunder  and  stick 
to  it.  But,  although  examples  of  the  ordinary  use  predominate, 
our  editor  shifts  from  one  plan  to  another  with  absolute  im- 
partiality. 

Of  more  importance  than  these  eccentricities  of  description 
are  the  downright  blunders  in  matters  of  fact,  of  which  we  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  few  instances.  We  have,  for  example,  at  all 
events,  one  absolutely  non-existent  peer  in  the  person  of  "  Ventris, 
Rt.  Elon.  Lord,"  and  discover  that  the  person  intended  is  Lord 
Field,  who  was  granted  his  title  so  far  back  as  February  1890. 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  is  described  off  hand  as  Governor  of  Ceylon,  a 
post  he  retired  from  some  twelve  months  ago ;  his  successor.  Sir 
Arthur  Ilavelock,  is  however  similarly  described  a  few  pages 
further  on.  Mr.  Robert  Bourke  is  noticed  at  some  length,  without 
any  reference  to  Lord  Connemara,  though  the  peerage  dates  from 
1887.  Lord  Carlingford  is  said  to  be  "  heir  presumptive  of  his 
brother.  Lord  CYaremont."  The  title  was,  of  course.  Lord  Cler- 
mont, and  Lord  Carlingford  succeeded  to  it  four  years  ago.    It  is 
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ludicrously  incorrect  to  say  that  tlie  Duke  of  Fife  was  created  Earl 
of  Fife  in  1885  ;  even  the  addition  of  the  words  "of  the  United 
Kingdom  "  would  only  modify  the  blunder  ;  the  Earldom  of  Fife 
(which  singularly  enough  is  an  Irish  peerage)  was  created  in  1759. 
Mr.  Justice  Gibson,  of  the  Irish  Bench,  still,  it  seems,  represents 
the  AValton  division  of  Liverpool,  and  is  Solicitor-General  for 
Ireland.  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A.,  appears  to  have  suddenly 
stopped  work  in  1 886.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  is  a  Trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Of  Dean  Pigou  we  read,  "  he  subsequently 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Vere  Street  Chapel,  where  Canon  Cook 
was  preacher."  Every  word  conveys  an  error  here  ;  at  all  events, 
Dr.  Pigou  was  never  curate  of  St.  Peter's,  Vere  Street,  nor  was 
the  late  Canon  Cook  ever  its  incumbent.  We  read  further,  of  the 
same  dignitary,  ''In  1878,  his  University  conferred  on  him  the 
two  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.,  a  rare  distinction,  which  is  seldom 
"done,  unless  one  is  raised  to  the  bench.''  The  singular  variety  of 
the  scholastic  advantages  attributed  to  Dr.  Pigou,  makes  us  some- 
what doubtful  what  "  his  University  "  actually  is,  but  certainly 
nothing  is  more  common,  at  "  the  Universities,"  speaking 
generally,  than  the  process  described.  The  Duke  of  Luxemburg- 
Nassau  has  two  memoirs,  one  xmder  each  of  his  realms,  neither 
do  they  agree  the  one  with  the  other.  We  omit  several  of  our 
excerpts,  and  pass  on  to  one  which  is  simply  incomprehensible 
and  occult.  Of  the  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Kelly,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1889,  we  are  told,  "he  was 
appointed  to  the  superintendence  of  the  great  Book  Concern  of 
Methodism  in  1889."  This  is  altogether  beyond  us  ;  it  sounds  as 
if  it  ought  to  be  something  lucrative.  Another  remark  has 
puzzled  us.  Under  the  heading  of  "  Loisinger,  Fniulein  Amalia  " 
we  find  this  entry : — "  From  Linz  she  went  to  Leipzig  and  then 
to  Darmstadt,  where  she  obtained  an  engagement  at  a  salary  of " 
so  and  so  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  year  respectively.  "  Her 
next  engagement  was  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg." 
Voild  tout.    We  apprehend  that  it  is  "  a  goak." 

It  is  probable  that  readers  of  this  volume  will  turn  most 
readily  to  the  names  of  men  and  women  in  those  spheres  of 
activity  with  which  they  are  themselves  best  acquainted.  We 
promise  that  they  will  not  go  unrewarded.  If,  for  example,  we 
give  a  preference  to  the  political  biographies,  we  shall  consult 
first,  let  us  say,  the  life  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Here  we  seem  to  le 
on  sure  ground.  The  narrative  is  clear  and  impartial,  one 
with  which  nobody  can  find  fault.  All  goes  easily,  till  of  a 
sudden  we  find  ourselves  in  dirty  water ;  somebody  has  cavight  a 
literary  "  crab."  A  brisk  allusion  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the  calling  of 
a  somewhat  soiled  spade  a  spade,  and  we  come  upon  this  sen- 
tence : — "  This  occasioned  a  split  among  the  Irish  members,  the 
majority  of  whom,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  sided  with  the  just 
demands  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  The  cause  of  these  gusty  words  is, 
however,  easily  ascertainable  ;  it  is  exactly  at  this  date  that  our 
new  editor  succeeded  Mr.  Humphry  Ward.  These  "just  demands," 
this  unsavoury  spade,  and  these  Irish  members  are  very  much 
indeed  upon  his  mind.  Nearly  all  the  anti-Parnellite  leaders 
find  their  places  in  his  volume,  the  Dillons,  MacCarthys  {pere), 
O'Briens,  T.  P.  O'Connors,  and  the  rest,  besides  Mr.  Parnell  and 
"  Mr."  Michael  Davitt ;  none  are  omitted,  and  the  editor  has 
many  kindly  sympathetic  words  for  these  ill-judged  patriots.  Mr. 
Parnell's  morals  receive  very  frank  treatment  in  several  articles, 
and  we  note  that  in  another  case  which  has  been  frequently 
compared  with  it,  the  Separatist  sinner  escapes  without  a  word  of 
reference  to  his  peccadilloes. 

We  must  hurry  to  a  conclusion.  We  could  fill  a  column  with 
the  names  omitted  from  this  book  that  have  overwhelming 
claims  for  the  distinction,  if  distinction  it  be,  of  finding  a  place 
in  it.  From  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  we  miss,  with 
many  others,  the  forms  of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  Colonel  Saunder- 
son.  Lords  Crawford,  Carlisle,  Cork,  Lothian,  Lathom,  Carrington, 
Meath,  St.  Oswald,  and  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland.  The  dramatic 
and  lyric  stages  find  such  public  favourites  forgotten  as  Mr.  John 
Hare,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  Mr.  Brookfield, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  jjeerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  Terriss,  M.  Mounet-Sully, 
Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  T.  Thorne,  Mr.  John  Drew,  Mr.  Fernandez, 
Mr.  Henry  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel,  the  brothers 
De  Reszke,  M.  Maurel,  Mr.  A..  Cellier,  Mr.  Dan  Godfrey,  and 
Mr.  August  Manns.  British  art  fares  somewhat  better ;  but 
we  read  not  a  word  of  Messrs.  Luke  Fildes,  Henry  Moore,  David 
Murray,  the  two  Wyllies,  Waterlow,  Norman  Shaw,  Peter 
Graham,  J.  Brett,  LegTos,  nor  of  Sir  A.  Blomfield  and  Sir  Henry 
Doulton.  Sports  and  pastimes  are  scarcely  represented  at  all. 
We  have,  indeed,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  but  we  should  gladly 
have  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr.  Matthew  Dawson, 
Mr.  George  Lane  Fox,  Sir  John  Astley,  Mr.  W.  W.  Read,  Major 
Marindin,  Colonel  Hutton,  the  Renshaws,  the  Duchess  (Dowager) 
of  Montrose,  Mr.  John  Osborne,  and  Mr.  Robert  Peck.  The 
scientific  memoirs  go  into  the  minutest  details,  and  are  extremely 
wearisome;  it  is  evident  that  every  F.R.S.  has  been  circularized 
— and  not  in  vain.  One  illustrious  savant  is  responsible  for  a 
"  Description  of  the  Mode  of  Extracting  Salt  from  the  damp  Sand- 
beds  of  the  River  Jumna,  as  practised  by  the  Inhabitants  of 
Bundelkund."  Another,  an  engineer,  has  produced  "  an  invention 
now  widely  known  as  the  difierentiating  waste-water  meter,  and 
applied  {sic)  to  about  six  millions  of  persons."  We  miss,  however, 
such  famous  names  as  those  of  General  Lane-Fox-Pitt-Rivers, 
Professor  T.  McK.  Hughes,  and  Sir  Richard  Quain.  Etching  is 
a  lost  art ;  we  have  neither  M.  Waltner  nor  M.  Brunet-Desbaines, 
neither  Mr.  Haig  nor  Mr.  Macbeth. 

We  have  far  from  exhausted  our  extracts.    Every  count  of 


our  indictment  might  have  been  emphasized  and  greatly  strength- 
ened. But  space  forbids.  We  have  endeavoured  to  make  the 
book  speak  for  itself ;  by  its  words  "  uttered  or  unexpressed"  it 
must  be  judged,  and  we  can  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing  will  like  this  sort  of  thing  very  much. 


PORTUGAL.* 

UNLIKE  most  of  the  writers  in  this  series,  Mr.  Stephens  has 
given  us  a  continuous  history.  In  this  he  has  done  wisely ; 
for  few  people,  as  he  says,  know  enough  of  the  history  of  Portugal 
to  be  able  to  derive  much  profit  from  a  book  dealing  merely  with 
certain  episodes  in  it.  While,  however,  he  tells  bis  story  as  a 
whole,  he  does  not  treat  all  parts  of  it  as  though  they  were  of  equal 
importance ;  he  gives  due  prominence  to  critical  points ;  and, 
though  he  has  to  notice  a  large  number  of  facts,  they  are  seldom 
allowed  to  overcrowd  his  pages.  The  history  of  Portugal  pre- 
sents many  romantic  and  stirring  incidents,  and  illustrates,  as  is 
noted  here  in  several  passages,  not  a  few  political  maxims.  For 
Englishmen  it  has  a  peculiar  interest,  for  no  other  country  has 
been  so  long  and  so  closely  allied  with  our  own  as  Portugal. 
That  the  remembrance  of  this  ancient  alliance  will,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  hopes,  bo  sufficient  to  prevent  serious  misunderstandings 
between  the  two  countries  is  not  to  be  expected.  Sentiment  is 
now  not  likely  to  be  introduced  into  international  politics,  except 
as  a  means  of  recommending  some  step  that  has  already  been 
determined  upon.  At  the  same  time,  every  reader  of  this  volume 
will  hear  with  special  pleasure  of  any  arrangement  by  which 
the  claims  of  either  countrj'  are  satisfied  without  injury  to  the 
interests  of  the  other.  Mr.  Stepliens  has  shown  good  judgment 
in  passing  rapidly  over  the  times  during  which  the  history  of 
the  land  which  became  Portugal  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula.  The  Portuguese  nation  was 
founded  by  the  grant  of  the  County  of  Portugal,  of  which  Oporto 
was  the  capital,  to  Plenry  of  Burgundy  by  his  father-in-law 
Alfonso  IV.  of  Castile,  to  be  held  of  the  Crown  of  Gallicia, 
one  of  Alfonso's  kingdoms.  Count  Henry,  his  wife  Theresa,  and 
their  son  Afibnso  Henriquez — we  follow  Mr.  Stephens  in  adopting' 
the  Portuguese  forms  of  proper  names — are  "  the  three  found- 
ers of  Portugal."  Henry,  the  typical  crusading  knight,  fought 
with  the  Mahometans  first  on  the  Tagus  and  then  in  Palestine  ; 
Theresa,  as  regent,  asserted  the  independence  of  her  adopted 
country,  and  paved  the  way  for  its  extension  southwards  ;  while 
Afl'onso  achieved  the  independence  of  Portugal,  obtaining  it  at 
last  by  a  successful  tournament,  and  routed  the  Moorish  chivalry 
at  Ourique,  and  on  many  another  field.  Under  Afibnso  HI.  the 
County  became  a  kingdom,  which  attained  its  European  limits 
by  the  King's  conquest  of  the  Algarves.  Fifty  years  before  his 
time  had  been  held  the  first  meeting  of  the  Portuguese  Cortes, 
and  AfTonso,  who  lived  in  an  age  of  great  statesmen,  caused  the 
cities  to  send  representatives  to  the  Assembly,  for  he  "  under- 
stood, like  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Edward  1.  in  England,  that  it 
was  only  by  an  alliance  with  the  people  that  he  could  check 
the  power  of  feudalism  and  sacerdotalism."  Mr.  Stephens 
points  out  how  the  Portuguese  monarchy  became  despotic 
under  the  later  kings  of  the  old  line.  The  independence 
of  the  kingdom  was  endangered  by  the  foolish  ambition  of 
Ferdinand  and  his  queen  Leonor,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
who  had  borne  tyranny  patiently  out  of  aflection  for  the  memory 
of  their  older  kings,  was  at  last  roused  by  the  "  contemplated 
union  of  their  crown  with  that  of  Castile."  They  found  a  leader 
in  Dom  John  the  Master  of  the  Order  of  Aviz,  afterwards  styled 
the  Great,  Ferdinand's  half-brother,  who  secured  the  throne  for 
himself  after  his  election  and  saved  the  kingdom  by  his  victory 
over  Castile  at  Aljubarota.  In  this  famous  battle  five  hundred 
English  archers  fought  on  John's  side.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  our  countrymen  had  fought  for  Portugal.  Mr. 
Stephens  gives  an  adequate  notice  of  the  maritime  crusade  in 
which  English  seamen  helped  Afibnso  Henriquez  to  win  Lisbon 
from  the  Moors,  and  this  crusade  was  followed  by  other  English 
expeditions  of  more  or  less  the  same  character.  During  the  reign 
of  our  Edward  III.  the  connexion  between  the  two  nations  was 
very  close,  "  the  wine  of  Portugal  being  freely  exchanged  for  the 
"  long  cloth  of  England."  John  of  Gaunt's  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Castile  brought  Dom  John  the  help  of  the  English  archers,  and 
after  he  became  settled  on  the  throne  he  made  the  "  English 
alliance  the  key-note  of  his  policy."  It  was  maintained  without 
a  breach  in  spite  of  dynastic  change  here  from  1386  until  the 
death  of  King  John  the  Great  in  1433. 

During  the  reign  of  John  the  Great  a  new  era  began  in  the 
history,  not  of  Portugal  only,  but  of  Europe.  The  expedi- 
tions sent  out  by  the  King's  son.  Prince  Henry  the  Naviga- 
tor, in  the  hope  of  finding  a  sea  route  to  India,  led  to  many 
discoveries  along  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  and  though  he 
did  not  attain  his  object,  he  made  a  long  step  towards  it.  He 
prepared  the  way  for  the  voyages  of  Vasco  de  Gama  and  other 
famous  Portuguese  explorers,  who  gave  the  maritime  nations  ot 
Europe  the  means  of  establishing  direct  communication  with  the 
East,  and  brought  enormous  wealth  to  their  country  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  its  trade  with  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan, 
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and  the  Spice  Islands.    The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  the 
history  of  their  settlements  in  India,  and  the  colonization  of 
Brazil  form  the  subjects  of  some  interesting  chapters.  Prince 
Henry  and  the  early  explorers  sought  only  to  enlarge  the  trade 
of  Portugal,  and  though  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
merchants  settled  in  India  were  strong  enough  to  make  conquests, 
they  did  not  care  to  do  more  than  occupy  the  best  stations  for 
trade  on  the  coasts,  and  made  no  attempt  to  force  their  way 
into  the  interior,  and  establish  an  empire  such  as  that  which 
now  pertains  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.    Their  relations 
with  the  natives  were  mainly  confined  to  their  dealings  with 
traders,  and  this,  as  Mr.  Stephens  points  out,  disproves  many 
of  the  tales  told  of  Portuguese  oppression.    The  Portuguese 
in  India  were  for  the  most  part  soldiers,  sailors,  or  officials, 
servants  of  the  Crown,  who  were  sent  out  in  order  to  gain 
wealth  for  the  King,  and  who  hoped  to  return  to  their  own 
country  after  they  had  enriched  themselves.     In  Brazil  the 
Portuguese  were  colonists;  they  emigrated  of  their  own  will, 
and  at  their  own  expense,  and  made  homes  in  their  new  country. 
They  did  not  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  mother  country, 
which  lost  much  by  the  emigration  of  the  most  industrious 
portion  of  its  population.    No  part  of  Mr.  Stephens's  narrative  is 
better  worked  out  than  the  causes  and  growth  of  the  decline  of 
Portugal.    The  germs  of  decay  were  planted  in  the  midst  of 
seeming  prosperity,  and  even  while  the  sovereign  was  the  richest 
in  Europe,  it  became  evident  that  the  greatness  of  the  country 
was  disappearing.    Under  the  last  kings  of  the  House  of  Aviz, 
Portugal,  "exhausted  by  its  efforts  to  conquer  Asia" — these 
words  are,  we  think,  ill  chosen — "  and  colonize  Brazil,  and  de- 
prived of  liberty  of  thought  by  the  deadly  influence  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  fast  losing  its  vitality,  and  what  Portuguese 
were  left  in  Portugal  were  either  enervated  by  luxury  in  the 
upper  classes,  and  slaves  to  the  Court,  or  in  the  lower  beggars 
[dependent  ?]  upon  the  charity  of  the  King  and  the  Church." 
Before  this  decline  reached  its  climax  in  the  loss  of  independ- 
ence Portugal  produced  its  greatest  poets  and  prose  writers.  Of 
them  and  of  their  works,  and  specially  of  Camoens  and  his 
Lusiads,  Mr.  Stephens  has  much  to  say  that  is  well  worth 
reading.    Under  the  house  of  Braganza  the  old  alliance  with 
England  was  again  renewed,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Portugal   became,  to  adopt   the   indignant  words  of  French 
writers,  a  mere  province  cf  England.     Both  nations  reaped 
substantial  benefits  from  the  Methuen  Treaty,  which,  besides 
giving  the  Portuguese  means  of  comfort  and  luxury  far  beyond 
those  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  secured  them  a  powerful  ally 
against  Spain.     The  reforms   introduced  by  the   Marquis  of 
Pombal  are  briefly,  though,  considering  the  size  of  this  book, 
sufficiently,  dealt  with.    Mr.  Stephens  wisely,  as  we  think, 
devotes  but  few  pages  to  the  events  of  the  ]?eninsular  War ; 
they  could  not  be  treated  satisfactorily  in  the  space  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  may  easily  be  found  elsewhere.    Nor,  though  he 
carries  his  story  down  to  the  present  time,  does  he  dwell  long  on 
the  wars  and  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Portugal 
since  the  accession  of  John  V'l.    What  he  says,  however,  on 
these  matters  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  clear  and  well  put  together. 
This,  indeed,  is  true  of  his  work  as  a  whole  ;  for  if  his  sentences 
are  sometimes  rather  clumsily  constructed,  they  are,  at  least, 
always  intelligible  and  to  the  point,  and  his  narrative  is  by  no 
means  deficient  in  life. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

TT  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  rather  inexplicable 
JL  reluctance  of  the  Montesquieu  family  to  publish  the  great 
mass  of  MSS.  which  exists  at  La  Brede  had  been  at  last  over- 
come. A  sort  of  avant-courrier  of  the  promised  anecdota  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome  brochure  (i),  giving,  we  may 
suppose,  a  specimen  of  the  arrangement  and  mechanical  features 
of  the  work  proper,  but  containing  two  pieces  which  are  not 
strictly  or  entirely  unpublished.  One  is  the  Reflexions  sur  la 
monarchie  universelle  en  Europe,  which  Montesquieu  had  printed 
pretty  early,  but  which  (being  a  cautious  man)  he  afterwards 
called  m,  usmg  certain  passages  in  the  Es2)rit  des  lois,  but  retain- 
ing only  a  single  copy  of  the  entire  pamphlet,  which  copy  got 
lost,  and  has  only  recently  found  its  way  back  to  La  Brede.  The 
other  is  the  little  essay  Sur  la  consideration  et  la  reputation, 
which  he  allowed  Mme.  de  Lambert  to  refashion  and  leave  among 
her  papers  as  her  own.  Neither  is  of  the  first  interest  in  itself, 
but  they  make,  at  the  worst,  a  capital  specimen  prospectus  of 
the  new  matter,  and  are  wanted  to  complete,  or  to  form  a  link 
between,  the  old  and  the  new  Works. 

The  Bihliothcque  litter  aire  de  lafamille  (2)  appears  to  be  a  new 
library  of  selections,  planned  rather  more  sumptuously  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  things,  in  large  octavo,  handsomely 
printed  and  margined,  and  plentifully  furnished  with  portraits 
which  are  well  engraved,  though  they  show  through  to  the  text  a 
little.  Saint-Simon  is  an  excellent  starting  point  for  such  a  series, 
and  M.  Lhomme,  prefixing  and  adding  brief  but  sufficient  intro- 
duction and  notes,  has  done  his  work  well. 

We  can  here  give  but  a  preliminary  notice  and,  as  it  were, 

(1)  Deux  opuscv/es  de  Montesquieu.  Publii's  par  le  Baron  de  Montes- 
quieu.   Bordeaux  :  Gounouilhou.    Paris  :  Rouam. 

(2)  Bibtiothegue  litteraire  de  la  famille.  Par  M.  F.  Lhomme.  Saint- 
Simon.    Paris  :  Libiairie  de  I'Art. 


welcome  to  M.  Godefroy  Cavaignac's  (3)  monumental  book  of  the 
Formation  of  Prussia  as  it  is.  For  monumental  it  will  be,  if  it 
is  carried  out  on  the  scale  of  the  present  volume,  which  employs 
five  hundred  very  large  and  closely  printed  pages  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  before  Jena,  and  a  history  of 
the  two  years  of  Stein's  Ministry  in  1 806-8.  M.  Cavaignac 
writes  clearly  as  well  as  learnedly,  and  provides,  what  French 
historians  are  most  grudging  of,  ample  footnotes  of  reference  to 
his  authorities. 

The  quaint  and  curious  book  which  M.  Maurice  Barres  has 
written  under  the  title  of  Le  jardin  de  Bei-eiiice  (4)  contains 
passages  which  an  Englishman  would  not  have  written,  and 
which,  perhaps,  a  Frenchman  would  have  been  wiser  in  not 
writing;  but  they  will  probably  escape  a  careless  reader,  and  they 
affect  the  general  merit  of  the  book  very  little.  It  is  of  the  kind 
respecting  which  the  plain  man  bitterly,  but  no  doubt  truly,  com- 
plains that  he  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ;  but  it  is  none 
the  worse  for  that.  The  author,  under  the  name  of  Philippe,  but 
identifying  himself  as  Boulangist  candidate,  goes  down  to  Aries 
to  canvass,  and  meets  with  a  girl — she  is  still  quite  a  girl — whose 
past  will  not  exactly  bear  investigation,  but  who  has  inherited  a 
country  house  near  Aigues  Mortes  from  a  dead  lover,  and  is 
living  in  retirement.  And  the  rest  of  the  book  tells,  not  of  the  acts 
of  Philippe,  for  he  does  nothing,  but  of  his  thoughts  and  his  sejisa- 
tions  in  the  company  of  this  odd  little  BeriSnice  (whom  he  rather 
unkindly  makes  a  sort  of  pathometer),  and  of  his  musings  in  the 
district  of  the  Crau,  and  of  his  advice  to  her  to  marry  a  very 
positive  and  practical  engineer  (whom  he  calls  "  the  Adversary  "), 
and  of  her  wasting  away  and  death.  The  whole  is  prefaced, 
interlarded,  and  ended  with  fantastic  boutades  at  various  men 
and  things.  It  is  half  a  satire  on  and  half  an  exemplification  of 
the  introspective  style  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  is  a  little  too 
voluntarily  eccentric.  But  it  is  better  worth  reading  than  many 
books,  and  may  count,  we  should  think,  two  classes  of  readers — a 
small  one  who  will  understand  and  enjoy  it,  and  a  much  larger 
one  who  would  only  be  too  happy  if  they  could  understand  and 
enjoy  it,  and  will  read  it  and  talk  of  it  to  make  believe  that 
they  do. 

L' ins titut rice  (5)  exemplifies  one  of  the  tricks  of  novel- 
writing,  that  of  begiuning  with  the  scenes  immediately  preceding 
the  finale,  then  going  back  and  occupying  the  body  of  the  book 
with  an  immense  parenthesis  of  earlier  history,  and,  lastly,  re- 
turning to  the  finale  itself.  We  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  good  trick, 
though  it  is  an  old  one.  M.  Chabot's  wicked  governess  is  also  old 
and  not  good,  but  his  real  heroine  and  his  real  hero  are  pathetic, 
and  his  psychology  is  sound.  "  Les  hommes,"  says  his  heroine, 
"  ne  connaitront  jamais  les  femmes.  Je  dis  '  Je  soufire  '  et  on  me 
repond  '  Je  vais  travailler.'  Eh !  que  m'importe  le  travail  ?"  A 
sentiment  which,  indeed,  it  takes  a  man  long  to  heed  practically, 
though  he  cannot  have  much  to  do  with  the  other  sex  without 
finding  out  its  existence.  Dilute  (6)  is  a  little  like  Numa 
Eoimiestan,  but  with  large  differences.  The  hero  is  a  Southern 
politician ;  he  marries,  and  then  relapses  into  an  old  love ;  his 
wife  at  last  reconquers  his  affection,  which  perhaps  was  not 
worth  much  even  at  the  beginning,  and  the  old  love  is  planted 
there,  or  sent  to  walk,  whichever  metaphor  be  preferred.  The 
Provencal  sketches  are  fresh  and  good,  the  character-drawing  of 
the  principal  personages  somewhat  less  eflfective,  but  above  the 
usual  mark. 

M.  Huysmans  (7),  like  all  French  novelists  of  a  certain  school, 
is  tormented  by  the  "  farthests  "  of  others,  as  geogi-aphers  say.  He 
seems  to  have  heard  the  voice  cry  antiquum  e.vquirite  inatrem,  and 
to  have  interpreted,  let  us  look  up  old  wives'  fables.  And  the  old 
wives'  fables  (of  course,  as  unsavoury  ones  as  possible)  which  he 
has  chosen  to  look  up  are  those  of  demonialitj-,  black  masses,  &c. 
in  general,  of  Gilles  de  Rais,  the  mediaeval  Jack-the-Ripper  of 
children,  in  particular.  Michelet  and  others  helping,  he  has 
executed  his  purpose,  writing  with  some  skill — when  M.  Huys- 
mans uses  an  intelligible  lingo  he  generally  does  that — and  rather 
artfully  interspersing  his  version  of  the  ghastly  legends  of 
TifTauges  and  Champtoco  with  a  modern  story  of  the  inquiries  of 
a  Parisian  novelist  (assisted,  of  course,  by  somebody  else's  wife) 
into  the  practices  of  contemporary  devil-worshippers.  These 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  master  is  on  high  authority  a 
gentleman,  and  that  there  is  neither  fun  nor  felicity  in  frantic  and 
foolish  filth. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

niHE  Railways  and  the  Traders  (John  Murray)  is,  perhaps,  less 
interesting  to  the  general  reader  than  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth's 
previous  contributions  to  English  railway  literature.  It  deals  with 
the  railway  rates  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railway 
Companies,  in  support  of  the  existing  system.  The  traders, 
singly  or  associated,  have  had  their  say.  They  have  taken  the 
public  into  their  confidence  when  denouncing  the  extortionate 
charges  of  the  Companies,  their  special  rates,  discriminations,  or 
unfair  preferential  rates  that  "  favour  the  foreigner,"  and  similar 

(3)  La  formation  de  la  Prusse  contemporaine.  Par  Godefroy  Cavaignac. 
Pans :  Hachette. 

(4)  Le  jardin  de  Berenice.    Par  Maurice  Barri?3.    Paris  :  Perrin. 

(5)  Uinstitutrice.    Par  Adrien  Chiibot.    Paris:  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(6)  Depute.    Par  Feline  de  Comberousse.   Paris:  Perrin. 

(7)  La-bas.    Par  J.  K.  Huysmans.    Paris:  Tresse  et  Stock. 
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reiil  or  imaginary  oppressions  on  tlie  inibappy  trader  or  producer. 
The  public  are  probably  very  little  interested  in  these  matters. 
What  does  concern  them  is  efficient  service  or  reduced  passengers' 
rates.  When  people  find  that  reduction  of  rates  for  the  carriage 
of  perishable  articles  of  food,  such  as  fish  or  fruit,  is  unattended 
by  reduction  of  prices  to  the  consumer,  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  can  be  deeply  moved  by  the  question  of  railway  rates. 
But  Mr.  Acworth  thinks  that  the  traders  have  sufficiently  engaged 
the  public  ear,  and  it  is  time  that  the  silent  and  long-suttering 
railway  Companies  should  be  heard.  IJis  statement  of  their  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  trading  community  is  in  several  respects  ex- 
tremely able,  and  undoubtedly  exposes  certain  popular  fallacies  as  to 
the  supposed  arbitrary  charges  of  railway  Companies,  lie  shows 
that  certain  "  extortionate  "  cases,  cited  by  the  aggrieved  trader, 
by  no  means  convict  the  Companies  of  excessive  charges,  and 
that  the  contrary  view  should  have  obtained  is,  he  argues,  due  to 
ignorance  or  misconception  of  the  facts.  In  short,  he  has,  in 
several  directions,  w^eakened  the  case  of  the  traders.  Mr.  Acworth 
admits  that  English  rates  are  high  compared  with  foreign  rates  ; 
but  he  properly  lays  stress  on  the  superior  facilities  offered  by 
English  railways,  and  the  fact,  often  ignored,  that  the  English 
rate,  unlike  the  Continental  or  American,  includes  collection  and 
delivery  of  goods.  Altogether,  his  investigations  and  criticisms 
throw  much  light  on  the  extremely  complicated  question  of 
railway  rates  with  regard  to  the  public  service,  railway  manage- 
ment, and  legislative  enactments. 

Dr.  Daniel  Brinton's  lectures  on  ethnography — Eaces  and 
Peoples  (New  York:  Hodges) — are  truly  comprehensive  in  scope. 
In  a  single  small  volume  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  compress 
the  results  of  the  latest  and  most  trustworthy  researches  in  the 
science.  The  first  portion  of  his  book  deals  with  physical 
elements,  such  as  typical  examples  of  skulls,  colour,  height,  skin, 
tair,  and  so  forth ;  the  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  origin,  descent,  racial  development  and  distri- 
bution. Allowing  for  the  difficulties  such  a  scheme  as  Dr.  Brinton's 
presents,  his  review  of  the  ethnographic  field  is  certainly  executed 
with  considerable  skill.  It  was  inevitable,  with  space  so  restricted, 
that  some  important  and  highly  controversial  subjects  should  be 
scantily  treated.  Dr.  Brinton  believes  in  the  origin  of  the  Aryan 
stock  in  Western  Europe,  discarding  altogether  what  he  calls  the 
Asian  hypothesis.  Holding  this  view,  it  of  course  follows  that 
he  believes  in  an  Aryan  migration  eastward  through  that  portion 
of  a  then  partially  imited  Europe  and  Africa  which,  by  a  con- 
Tenient  geological  term,  is  called  I']urafrica.  The  white  race  is  an 
African  race,  the  writer  insists  ;  and  one-third  of  Africa  was 
always  principally  peopled  by  w^hites.  But  if  a  portion  of 
Northern  Africa  was,  as  geologists  declare,  once  united  to  Europe, 
and  still  is,  as  botanists  affirm,  as  much  European  as  African,  it 
were  as  reasonable  to  argue  that  the  white  race  is  European. 

The  life  of  an  inventor  is  seldom  so  successful  as  is  the  story 
told  in  Mr.  R.  \V.  Burnie's  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sidney 
Gilchrist  T/iomas  (John  Murray).  More  often  has  it  chanced  to 
the  ingenious  inventor,  after  spending  all  his  substance  in  ex- 
periments and  patents,  to  be  compelled  to  part  with  his  patent 
rights  for  some  beggarly  sum  in  hard  cash  to  the  manufacturer, 
who  reaps  a  fine  harvest.  Inventors,  however,  are  seldom  shrewd 
men  of  business  as  Gilchrist  Thomas  appears  to  have  been.  The 
story  of  his  career  as  an  inventor  is  certainly  as  remarkable  as 
any  in  the  record  of  inventions.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  police- 
court  at  twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  problem  he  afterwards  solved — namely,  the  dephosphoriza- 
tion  of  iron  in  the  maniifacture  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
It  was  at  the  Birkbeck  Institute  that  he  heard  Mr.  Chaloner, 
the  lecturer  on  chemistry,  declare  that  "  the  man  who  elimi- 
nated phosphorus  by  means  of  the  Bessemer  converter  would 
make  his  fortune."  Thomas  set  to  work  in  his  leisure  moments, 
and  advanced  by  many  stages  towards  perfecting  his  basic  lining 
for  the  converter.  He  attained  his  end  in  something  under  ten 
years,  and  made  his  fortune.  Mr.  Burnie's  book  gives  a  vivid  and 
interesting  account  of  the  young  inventor's  work.  But  on  one 
subject  the  biographer  might  have  been  more  explicit.  Many 
readers  would  like  to  know  in  what  manner  the  fortune  realized 
by  the  basic  process  was  bestowed  "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
toilers."  Some  particulars  of  what  Thomas  calls  his  "  plans  for 
"  colonization,  workers'  dwellings,  and  what  not,"  might  surely 
have  been  added  to  Mr.  Burnie's  vague  references  to  the  subject. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Chapman's  Sketches  of  some  Distiriguished  Indian 
Women  (Allen  &  Co.)  comprises  biographical  chapters  on  the 
lives  of  six  natives  of  India,  who  by  their  example  or  teaching 
have  sought  to  advance  the  welfare  of  Indian  women.  There  are 
two  Marathi  ladies,  two  Bengali  ladies,  and  one  Parsi  lady  com- 
memorated in  this  little  book.  Two  of  these  ladies  had  already 
found  biographers — namely,  the  gifted  poetess,  Toru  Dutt,  and 
Mrs.  Anandibai  Joshee,  who  studied  medicine  and  took  a  degree 
at  Philadelphia.  In  the  story  of  the  life  of  the  last-named 
courageous  lady  there  is  perhaps  more  that  arouses  melancholy 
reflection  than  positive  encouragement.  But  the  book  merits  the 
commendations  of  Lady  Dutl'erin,  and  "  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  every  one  who  takes  it  up." 

Ivory,  Apes,  and  Peacocks  (Stanford)  is  "  an  African  con- 
templation," written  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  the  friend  and 
editor  of  Livingstone,  who,  in  somewhat  metaphorical  style,  ex- 
presses his  natural  dissatisfaction  with  the  professed  philanthropic 
aims  of  recent  African  explorers,  and  his  intense  discontent  con- 
cerning the  results  of  our  anti-slavery  policy. 

Two  annotated  editions  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  are  before 


us ;  one  by  Professor  Minto,  in  the  "  Clarendon  Press  "  series, 
the  other  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Stuart,  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series  of 
"  English  Classics."  While  there  are  good  points  to  be  observed 
of  both  books,  Mr.  Minto's  is  superior  in  all  that  pertains  to- 
literary  method.  Mr.  Stuart  gives  some  of  Scott's  notes ;  Mr. 
Minto  gives  all.  Mr.  Stuart  deals  with  points  of  grammar,  or 
syntax,  or  etymology,  as  if  he  were  providing  an  edition  for  the 
growing  boy.  Such  things  may  be  necessary;  but  we  cannot 
profess  to  admire  the  editing  of  great  poems  thus.  Each  book 
has  its  useful  little  map  of  the  Lake  District. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  cheap  reprints  has  so  gladdened  the 
spirit  within  us  as  to  find  included  in  a  volume  entitled  Vatheh 
and  European  Travel  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)— a  recent  addition  ta 
the  "  Minerva  Library  " — Beckford's  enchanting  narrative  of  a 
kind  of  magical  progress  through  some  fairyland  of  romance  to 
Alcoba^a  and  Batalha.  Mr.  Bettany,  we  observe,  refers  to  this 
exquisite  recital  as  Beckford's  "  remarkable  account  of  the 
monasteries  of  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha,"  by  which  it  seems  he  has. 
done  no  better  than  tread  firm  earth  in  the  reading  of  it.  But 
are  these  monasteries,  these  starry  nights,  these  odorous  gardens, 
of  the  earth  ?  And  are  they  denizens  of  the  earth,  this  adorable  and 
Rabelaisian  Abbot,  this  egregious  poet,  this  apparitional  relative 
of  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Aveiro,  this  fantastic  doctor,  and  any 
other  of  the  afikble  ghosts  of  Beckford's  ethereal  chronicle  ? 
Surely,  it  is  inspired  by  honey-dew  and  the  milk  of  paradise. 

From  the  banquets  of  Alcoba^a  and  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments of  Batalha  we  turn  to  the  book  of  the  vegetarian  cook — 
Mr.  Charles  Forward's  Practical  Vegetarian  Recipes  (Virtue  & 
Co.) — and  revive  Barmecidal  recollections  of  the  Society,  the 
Health  Exhibition,  and  Dr.  Richardson.  It  were  well  if  the 
Grand  Prior  of  Aviz  could  have  exchanged  Beckford's  French 
cook  for  this  little  guide  to  plain  living.  He  might,  by  the 
cunning  concoction  of  one  gourd,  some  sugar  and  lemon  juice, 
have  fed  on  "  Angel's  Hair,"  or  snatched  a  fearful  joy  from. 
Turnip  Hash." 

Aytoun's  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers,  and  other  Poema 
(Routledge  &  Sons),  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Henry  Morley'a 
"  Companion  Poets,"  is  a  pretty  re-issue  in  pocket  form,  printed 
in  clear  small  type  on  paper  that  is  somewhat  too  flimsy.  Book- 
paper  should  never  show  the  reverse  of  the  impression,  as  this- 
does.  The  shape  of  the  book  is  oblong,  like  that  of  the  "  Mignon 
Shakspere,"  oddly  described  as  the  "  New  Narrow  Shakspere,"' 
set  in  new  minion  type,  with  the  thin  red  border  line  on  each 
page. 

Designed  for  the  average  middle-class  school  is  the  new  cheap 
series  of"  English  Classics  for  Schools,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  G. 
Glazebrook,  published  by  Messrs.  Percival  &  Co.,  of  which 
Enylish  Ballads,  selected  by  Mr.  H.  L.  W'ithers,  and  English 
Ballads,  Part  II.,  selected  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Morice,  are  specimens 
of  the  First  Grade.  These  little  books  are  undoubtedly  far  better 
for  schools  than  the  ill-assorted  miscellanies  of  poetry  too  fre- 
quently used.  The  ballads  are  all  of  the  first  order,  and  the  notes 
and  glossaries  supply  the  necessary  elucidation. 

The  poetic  literature  of  chess  is  not  so  rich  but  that  many 
players  may  welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Charles  Tomlinson's 
Chess,  and  other  Poems  (Reveirs),  to  which  are  added  the  author's 
interesting  reminiscences  of  "  Simpson's  "  and  the  chief  players  at 
the  Divan  some  fifty  years  since. 

Mr.  James  Mortimer's  Chess  Players  Pocket  Book  (Sampson, 
Low  &  Co.),  a  well-known  handy  book  of  analyses  and  manual  of 
openings,  has  just  reached  a  seventh  edition. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book of  English  Political  History,  by  Messrs.  A.  H.  Dyke  Acland  and 
Cyril  Ransome  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  an  enlarged  edition  of  Cabin 
and  Plantation  Songs,  as  sung  by  the  Hampton  students,  the 
music  arranged  by  Thomas  P.  Fenner  and  F.  G.  Rathbum 
(Putnam's  Sons) ;  The  Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archceological 
Society  for  1891  (Bemrose  &  Sons),  with  contributions  by  Sir 
George  Sitwell,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  Messrs.  Arnold-Bemrose, 
George  Fletcher,  John  Ward,  and  others ;  Social  Evolution,  by 
Philip  Delbert,  edited  by  Frederick  Wingfield  (Eden,  Remington, 
&  Co.) ;  Fancies  on  Facts,  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Falkner  (Eden, 
Remington,  &  Co.) ;  The  Pomance  o  f  a  Lawn  Tennis  Tournamenty 
by  Lady  Dunboyne  (Trischler  &  Co.) ;  Souvenir  of  Ivanhoe,  by 
Lewis  Hind  (Virtue  &  Co.)  ;  and  The  Story  of  a  Monkey,  by  E. 
Grandage  (Digby  &  Long). 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  thit  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  mu^t  also 
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MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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CHRONICLE. 

QUESTIONS  were  asked  in  both  Houses 
on  Friday  week  as  to  the  strange  story 
of  Manipur,  but  the  Government  was  unable 
as  yet  to  give  information.  With  the  exception  of  a  per- 
sonal explanation  of  Mr.  Mahony's,  which  afforded  the 
curious  another  opportunity  of  adjusting  the  now  very 
common  difficulty  :  "  Which  are  you  to  believe — an  Irish 
"  Parnellite  or  an  English  Gladstonian  1 " — little  of  interest 
happened  in  the  Commons  out  of  the  debate  on  the  Land 
Bill,  which  itself  was  very  long,  and  much  occupied  by  the 
infinitely  little.  After  the  rejection  of  many  amendments, 
so-called  by  compliment,  the  real  object  of  all  of  which  was 
either  to  wreck  the  Bill  or  to  get  its  administration  into 
the  hands  of  local  conspirators,  the  Fourth  Clause  was  passed, 
and  obstruction,  unhasting,  unresting,  transferred  itself  to 
the  Fifth. 

On  Mondcuj  the  House  of  Lords  debated  and  passed 
through  Committee  the  Newfoundland  Bill,  rejecting  Lord 
Kimberley's  Resolution  for  delay  by  113  to  30.  The 
debate  was  good  all  round,  the  only  speech  somewhat  un- 
worthy of  it  being  Lord  Carrington's  rather  cheap  playing 
to  the  Colonial  gallery.  Lord  Salisbury,  according  to 
Gladstonians,  was  "  sardonic  and  Mephistophelian  "—epithets 
which  surely  are  rather  of  what  an  American  might  call 
the  "  canned- goods  "  order.  We  all  know  that  the  Spaniard 
is  grave  and  temperate,  the  Frenchman  is  gay  and  polite. 
Lord  Salisbury  is  sardonic  and  Mephistophelian.  It  seems 
more  to  the  present  purpose  to  ask  What  harm  it  can  do, 
if  the  JMewfoundlanders  are  sincere  in  their  offers,  to  get 
the  Bill  through  one  House  of  Parliament,  and  to  inquire 
further  Whether  the  respect  paid  by  them  to  their  own 
Legislature,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bait  Act,  at  this  moment, 
is  exactly  indicative  of  that  Legislature's  omnipotence  in 
its  own  country  1  The  Commons  were  occupied  all  night 
on  the  Fifth  or  Insurance  Clause  of  the  Land  Bill.  Mr. 
Morley's  amendment  was  defeated  (by  176  to  102),  as  were 
many  others ;  but  the  clause  was  not  out  of  its  troubles  by 
adjourniaent-time.  Mr,  Balfour,  however,  was  enabled 
to  retire  to  rest  with  the  blessing  of  Mr.  Labouchere — a 
precious,  unaccustomed  balm— running  down  from  his  head 
to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing. 

The  House  of  Lords  ou  Tuesday  passed  the  Savings  Banks 
Bill  through  Committee.  The  House  of  Commons  during 
almost  the  whole  of  its  business  time  was  engaged  on  the 
same  clause,  the  Fifth,  of  that  same  Bill  which  is  being,  ac- 
cording to  Gladstonian  complaint,  so  "insufficiently  dis- 
"  cussed."  One  or  two  amendments  were  accepted  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  but  others  were  debated  at  interminable  length, 
and  sometimes  in  so  thin  a  House  that  on  one  occasion 
majority  and  minority  together  scarcely  exceeded  a  "long 
"hundred."  The  proceedings  were  for  the  most  paH 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  slightest  intrinsic  interest  to  any 
rational  being,  though  accidentally,  no  doubt,  they  were 
not  devoid  of  it.  Earlier,  Sir  Henry  James  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  enable  M.P.'s  to  resign.  This  seems  unnecessary, 
and  in  part  an  instance  of  the  silly  modern  love  of  change 
for  change'  sake.  If  members  desire  to  resign  for  honest 
causes,  the  old  constitutional  way  is  open  to  them ;  if  they 
become  unwelcome  for  other  reasons,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
pelled. There  is  no  reason  why  a  House  or  a  Government 
should  be  relieved  of  responsibility  because  either  or  both 
fear  to  do  their  duty. 

The  eternal  Fifth  Clause  again  occupied  the  Lower  House 
on  Wednesday,  a  little  time  having  been  previously  wasted 
on  the  usual  foolish  Radical  and  Nonconformist  opposition 
to  the  postponement  of  the  hour  of  sitting  on  Ascension 
Day.    The  Closure  was  applied  to  get  rid  of  one  or  two 


amendments,  but  others  stepped  into  their  places,  .and  the- 
clause  being  unpassed  at  half-past  five,  some  minor  Bills 
were  advanced  a  little,  and  the  House  broke  up. 

To  begin  your  work  with  an  act  of  virtue  is  always  good, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  did  this  on  Thi^rsday  by  throw- 
ing out  a  Bill  which  would  have  extended  tramways — one 


of  the  least  mitigated  curses  of  civilization- 


-to  Charing 


Cross,  and  spoilt  great  part  of  the  Embankment.  The 
fate  of  Captain  Verney  and  the  occultation  of  Mr.  Smith 
were  announced  to  the  House,  which  then  plunged  into 
chaos  and  the  Fifth  Clause,  that  rather  complicated 
specimen  of  legislation  being  at  last,  after  five  days'  talking, 
carried  by  148  to  85.  Number  Six  took  its  place,  and  the 
House  adjourned  at  midnight,  wondering  doubtless  whe- 
ther six  days  would  be  required,  in  due  mystical  proportion, 
by  this. 

Foreign  The  First  of  May  Socialist  Demonstrations  on  the 
and  Colonial  Continent  passed  off,  on  the  whole,  with  less 
Affairs.  disturbance  than  was  expected,  the  chief 
trouble  being  at  the  turbulent  city  of  Lyons  and  in  Rome. 
An  interesting  English  family  helped  in  the  international 
agitation,  divided,  but  in  unison,  Mr.  Cuninghame  Gra- 
ham providing  the  spectacle  of  a  depute  Anglais  making  a 
fool  of  himself  in  Paris,  while  Mrs.  Cuninghame  Graham 
made  a  feminine  politician  of  herself  in  Madrid.  The  most 
serious  disturbances  of  all,  however,  were  at  Fourmies,  a 
town  of  the  Department  of  the  Nord  near  the  Belgian 
frontier,  where  the  idiotic  experiment  of  firing  in  the  air 
met  with  its  usual  result  and  punishment ;  while  over  the 
frontier  itself  large  numbers  of  miners  went  on  strike  in  the 
districts  of  Charleroi  and  Li^ge.  The  Fourmies  riots  caused 
much  excitement  in  France  and  more  than  one  debate  in 
the  Chamber.  In  London  insignificant  gatherings  were 
held  on  Friday  :  larger  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  lattcF 
being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  eight  hours'  craze.  Mr.  John 
Burns  showed  himself  a  great  orator  by  falling  exhausted 

like  Sheridan — but  not  into  the  arms  of  Burke.  In 

Canada,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  though  not  with  that  inten- 
tion, has  paid  almost  the  highest  compliment  possible  to 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  by  describing  him  as  "  aiming  at 
"  the  permanent  estrangement  of  Canada  from  Ame- 
"  rican  influence."  A  note  from  Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  J. 
Pauncefote  on  the  Behring  Straits  matter  was  published 

yesterday  morning.  Prince  Bismarck  was  duly  elected! 

to  the  Reichstag  by  second  ballot  at  Geestemunde  - 

Some  additional  news  from  Chili  shows  that  the  triumph 
of  torpedos  over  the  Blanco  Encalada  was  anything  but 
exemplary.  Not  only  was  the  ship  stationary,  but,  part  of 
her  engines  having  been  landed  for  repair,  she  was  helpless ; 
and  even  then  six  torpedos  missed  before  the  seventh  shofe 
her  sitting.  There  is  talk  of  arbitration  between  the  par- 
ties, which  are  now  fully  constituted,  the  Anti-Balmacedists 

having  appointed  a  regular  provisional  Junta.  Some 

interest  has  attached  during  the  week  to  various  charac- 
teristic speeches  of  the  German  Emperor,  but  more,  per- 
haps, to  a  rumour,  very  positively  asserted,  and  not  yet 
authoritatively  denied,  that  Jewish  financiers,  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild  at  their  head,  have  delayed  the  pro- 
jected Russian  conversion  loan  as  retaliation  for  the  perse- 
cution of  their  compatriots  by  the  Czar's  Government.  

A  document  more  discreditable  to  a  great  nation  can  hardly 
be  conceived  than  the  finding  of  the  Grand  Jury  in  the 
New  Orleans  lynching  case,  nor  one  which  more  thoroughly 
justifies  the  Italian  action.  Even  Americans  appear  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  Grand  Jury ;  and  it  may  be  that,  as  the 
blood  that  ran  was  not  particularly  pure,  Italy  will  be  satis- 
fied with  this  confession  that  American  justice  is  so  hope- 
lessly unjust  that  nothing  but  violence  can  set  it  even 
imperfectly  right.  The  work  of  police  reorganization  is 
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The  extreme  depression  of  the  Gladstonians  at 
Elections,    their  recent  defeats  in  different  constituencies 

was  relieved  on  Wednesday  by  the  expected 
success  of  Baron  (or  hears  he  rather  Yiscoiint  1)  Steun  in 
the  Stowmarket  Division  of  Suffolk,  though  by  scarcely  a 
fifth  of  the  majority  which  Mr.  Cobbold  obtained  as  a 
CJladstonian  in  1885.  The  "  gain  of  two  votes  on  a  division  " 
was,  unfortunately,  neutralized  on  the  same  day  by  the 
sentence  of  Captain  Verney  to  one  year's  imprisonment  for 
attempt  to  procure.  Concerning  which  latter  lamentable 
business  we  have  little  else  to  say,  preferring  to  leave  it  to 
the'  lower  sort  of  party  hound  to  snuff  partisan  garbage  in 
such  a  matter.  One  thing,  however,  we  have  to  say.  May 
all  the  members  of  the  self-styled  "  Purity  "  gang  to  which 
this  unfortunate  person  ostentatiously  joined  himself  meet 
the  same  just  reward,  and  more  also  1  The  seat  is  not  ipso 
facto  vacated  by  Captain  Verney's  conviction,  which  is  for 
misdemeanour  only,  but  in  one  way  or  another  it  will  doubt- 
less be  thrown  open.  Mr.  Smith's  appointment  makes,  it 

seems,  a  vacancy  in  Westminster,  which  the  Gladstonians 

will,  no  doubt,  hasten  to  contest.  South  Dorset  has 

fortunately  been  retained  for  the  Union,  despite  some  elec- 
tioneering mismanagement,  by  a  majority  a  little  larger 
than  that  by  which  the  Gladstonians  won  in  18S5. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  this  day  week  to  pro- 
^  Meetrngs"^^         against  pauper  emigration  into  England. 

If  protesting  would  stop  it,  no  such  Protestants 

as  we.  The  Academy  dinner  the  same  day  had  rites  a 

little  maimed  and  changed,  but  sufficiently  merry.  Lord 
Salisbdry,  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  very  important  official  of 
the  Academy  itself,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  were  kept 
away — the  two  first  by  tyranny  of  doctors ;  the  third, 
alas !  by  the  imminence  of  that  which  doctors  vainly 
parry — and  "  Science  and  Literature  "  sufiered  eclipse  by 
"  Music  and  the  Drama,"  which,  however,  were  most 
efficiently  represented  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Irving.  The  President  was  exemplary,  as  usual ;  Mr. 
GcscHEN  was,  perhaps,  funnier  than  he  meant  in  ob- 
serving that  his  motto  was  "  in  for  a  penny  in  for 
"  a  pound "  (which  explains,  no  doubt,  his  dealings  with 
unhappy  Income-tax  payei's),  and  Lord  Justice  Bowen 
gained  deserved  cheers  at  the  expense  of  the  absent  Lord 
Chancellor  and  (see  below)  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice 
by  a  right  humorous   parallel  of  the  Clitheroe  case  and 

Sir  Frederick's  picture  of  Persephone.-  Mr.  Parnell 

spoke  in  Kildare  on  Sunday.  Wednesday  was  a  very 

heavy  day  for  out-of- Parliament  speaking,  being  the  day  of 
the  great  City  meeting  to  present  the  freedom  to  Mr. 
Lidderdale,  of  speeches  at  the  National  Union  by  the 
Ministers  representing  both  Army  and  Navy,  of  the  Literary 
Fund  Dinner,  with  speeches  from  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Mr.  Justice  Jeune,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  of  a 
Liberation  Society  meeting,  at  which  Sir  George  Tre- 
VELYAN  exhibited  a  yet  further  stage  of  that  melancholy 

political  Rake's  Progress  of  his.  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  on 

middle-class  education  on  Thursday. 

Very  general  approval  of  the  appointment  of 
^^PoZ'!'"'  H.  Smith  to  the  Wardenship  of  the 

Cinque  Ports  has  been  expres.sed.  The  last 
commoner  who  is  remembered  in  connexion  with  the  office 
was  Pitt  ;  but  Lord  Granville  broke  any  record  of  extra- 
ordinary brilliancy  which  its  occupants  had  established,  and 
a  statesman  who  has  been  ruler  of  the  Queen's  navy,  besides 
holding  more  exalted  posts  still,  and  who  is  a  practised 
yachtsman,  cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of  place  at  Walmer. 

The  One  Thousand  Guineas,  yesterday  week, 
Sport      provided  a  very   interesting  race,  Mr.  Fen- 

wick's  Mimi,  who  started  at  7  to  i,  going  off 
very  fast  from  all  her  competitors,  and  running  right  away 
with  the  race  in  three  seconds  less  than  the  Two  'Thousand 

time.  The  Racquets  Amateur  Championship  was  played 

for,  on  this  day  week,  by  Mr.  Philipson  of  Oxford  and  Mr. 

AsHWORTn  of  Cambridge,  and  won  by  the  former.  

Besides  the  Cambridge  Seniors  match,  the  first  two  days  of 
this  week  provided  a  very  interesting  county  contest  in 
Surrey  v.  Leicestershire.  In  the  first  innings  it  seemed  as 
if  the  weaker  county  were  going  to  win,  the  Surrey  bats- 
men being,  except  Abel,  unlucky,  and  two  Leicestershire 
men,  Pou(;i£ER  and  Mr.  De  Trafford,  running  up  good 
scores ;  but  the  Surrey  bowling  was  too  much  for 
Leicestershire  in  the  second  innings,  and  Surrey  won  by  73 

runs.  The  Racquet  Doubles  were  won  by  an  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  pair — Messrs.  Metcalfe  and  Ashworth.  

Little  or  nothing  of  interest  happened  on  the  first  day  of , 


the  Chester  Meeting.  The  Cup,  on  Wednesday,  was  won 
well  by  Baron  Hirsch's  Vasistas  with  the  top  weight  on 
him,  but  from  no  very  good  field. 

A  singular  accident,  which  fortunately  was  far 
Miscellaneous,  less  disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected, 
occurred  last  week  by  the  breaking  of  a  fiawed 

bridge-girder  at  Norwood,  under  an  express  train.  Mr. 

Stanley  lectured  rather  cleverly  at  St.  James's  Hall  on 
Friday  week,  treating  dangerous  subjects  in  the  anodyne 

and  glissading  manner.  -A  rather  unusual  amount  of 

interesting  matter  occurred  in  the  Law  Reports  of  this  day 
week,  the  most  interesting  being,  perhaps,  an  obiter  dictum 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  about  the  Clitheroe  Case  and  its 
results.  And  it  would  have  been  so  easy  for  Lord  Coleridge 
to  hold  his  tongue  1    But  Justice  (Lord  Justice  Bowen) 

awaited  his  evening  prey  at  the  Academy  dinner.  -On 

Saturday  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  ordered  compulsory  winding- 
up  in  the  extraordinary  case  of  the  Anglo-Austrian  Printing 
and  Publishing  Company,  where,  with  experienced  directors 
and  an  even  more  experienced  promoter,  not  much  le.ss  than 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  softly  and  silently  vanished 
away,  without  a  business  having  been  bought,  a  penny 
earned,  or  any  single  thing  done,  except  the  redistribu- 
tion of  capital  from  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders  into 
those  of  others.  The  great  Bolckow  picture  sale  on 
the  same  day  was  remarkable,  not  so  much  for  heavy 
prices,  though  they  were  heavy  enough — Turner's  "Walton 
"  Bridges  "  fetching  7,100  guineas,  Meissonier's  "  Sign 
"  Painter"  6,450,  Troyon's  "Going  to  Market"  4,700,  a 
Landseer  4,100,  a  MuLLER  3,500,  a  Linnell  2,000,  a 
Roberts  1,400,  and  a  Fortuny  (water  colour)  1,000 — as 
for  the  tolerably  even  distribution  of  patronage  among,  we 
shall  not  say  difTerent  merits,  but  different  schools.  The 
famous  Hogarth,  the  "  Gate  of  Calais,"  had  better,  perhaps, 
not  be  brought  into  arithmetical  competition  with  some  of 
these,  though  its  pi'ice — close  on  2,500  guineas — was  not 

too   disproportionate.  The   Committee   on   the  Irish 

Society's  Estates  has,  under  Mr.  Morley's  chairmanship, 
reported    somewhat    adversely  to    the  action    of  the 

London  Companies  in  getting  rid  of  their  estates.  

The  Prince  op  Wales  opened  the  Naval  Exhibition, 
which  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  An  interest- 
ing meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  Hansard  Publishing 
Union,  another  of  the  great  Bottomley  group  of  in- 
securities, was  held  on  Tuesday,  and  on  the  same  day  the 
adventurers  in  the  last  confidence  trick  of  the  ordinary 
kind  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  It  may  be 
argued  that  punishing  the  victims  in  these  cases  would  be 

more  preventive  and  perhaps  more  retributive  also.  

A  story  told  by  the  Daihj  Netos,  if  true,  shows  that  Mr, 
Justice  Wright  is  determined  to  keep  up  his  record  of  eccen- 
tricity. It  has,  it  seems,  been  the  decent  custom  at  Liverpool 
to  forbid  or  discourage  the  presence  of  women  at  indecent 
assault  cases.  But  the  good  Sir  Robert — Sir  Robert  mal- 
rjre  lui — rated  the  inspector,  and  bid  spread  wide  the  doors 
that  the  women  might  enter  in  and  hear  things  delectable 
to  them.  For  ambition  is,  as  we  know,  the  foible  of  the 
noblest  minds,  and  Sir  Robert,  though  contemptuous  of 
mere  titles,  is  doubtless  emulous  of  the  aureole  which  gilds 
the  brows  of  Lords  Halsbury  and  Esher  as  defenders  of 

woman's  rights.  Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Zoo  during 

the  last  week  are  specimens  of  the  carnivorous  marsupials 
of  Tasmania  which  have  given  so  much  trouble  to  the 
colonists,  the  Tasmanian  wolf.  Zebra  wolf,  or  dog-headed 
Thylacinus  {Thylacinus  cynocephalus),  and  the  Ursine 
dasyure  or  Tasmanian  devil  (Dasyurus  ursinus).  There 
are  two  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latter  animals. 

By  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the 
Obituary.     fir.st  victim  of  great  note  to  the  recurrent  demon 
of  influenza,  the  Church  of  England  has  lost 
the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  prelate  who  has  adorned  the 

Bench  since  the  death  of  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Seldom 

has  a  heavier  obituary  been  seen  on  a  single  day  than  that 
of  Monday,  which  included  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan,  an  actor, 
not  of  genius,  but  of  eminence ;  the  learned  German  histo- 
rian, Gregorovius,  the  defender  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  ;  Dr. 
Luard,  Registrary  of  Cambridge  University,  one  of  the 
best  of  our  record  editors  and  historical  antiquaries,  who 
only  missed  the  glory  of  having  his  name  associated  with 
the  Cambridge  Shahspeare  by  his  appointment  to  his  Uni- 
versity duties ;  Mile.  Juliette  Bonheur,  whose  fame  as  a 
painter  was  merged  in  her  sister's,  but  not  small ;  and 
M.  CnlsRUEL,  the  first  editor  of  Saint-Simon,  and  an  histo- 
J  rical  scholar  of  no  mean  note.  Sir  Montague  Smith  was 
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a  judge  of  vast  experience  and  great  repute,  and  his  name- 
sake MoNTEM  a  concert  and  oratorio  singer  of  great  finish 

and  delicacy,  and  an  admirable  musician.  Mr.  Thomas 

Hare,  at  a  great  age,  died  without  seeing  the  day  of  that 
famous  plan  of  proportional  representation  which  has 
seduced  almost  all  the  best  political  heads,  Tory  as  well  as 
Liberal,  and  which  will  certainly  be  carried  out  when  de- 
mocracies are  philosophical  or  philosophers  democrats — we 

fear  not  till  then.  Lord  Powis  was  not  very  much  known 

'to  the  general  public,  but  was  one  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  scholarly  type  of  English  peer.  He  was  High 
Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  lovers 
■of  coincidences — a  harmless  fancy — may  note  that  the 
holder  of  that  high  but  indefinite  ofiice  in  the  sister  Uni- 
versity had  predeceased  him  but  a  short  time,  and  that 
both  represented  (Lord  Powis  in  the  female  line)  the 
family,  great  in  literary  as  well  as  in  political  history,  of 
Herbert.  M.  Paparrhigopoulos  was  a  Greek  his- 
torian of  eminence  who  was  held  by  his  countrymen  to  have 
refuted  the  very  damaging  theories  of  Fallmerayer  as 
to  their  non-Hellenism,  and  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  evaded 
them  rather  cleverly. 

The  first  part  of  the  unpublished  fragments  of 
Books.      De  Quincey's  Suspiria  de  Pro/undis,  edited  by 
Dr.  J  app,  has  appeared  (Heinemann). 


THE  NAVAL  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Naval  Exhibition  has  constructed 
a  triumphant  answer  to  the  criticism  which  was  made 
on  their  project  in  its  early  days.  Some  of  this  came  from 
professional  funny  men,  and  may  be  considered  as  some- 
thing of  no  importance  which  happened  in  the  natural 
course  of  things.  There  were,  however,  others  who  ex- 
pressed doubts  whether  it  would  be  for  the  good  or  the 
dignity  of  the  navy  to  give  the  Cockneys  a  raree-show  in 
its  name.  To  this,  which  was  a  serious  question,  the  Com- 
mittee has  answered  by  forming  an  Exhibition  which  is  not 
a  raree-show,  but  to  a  very  great  extent  a  most  interest- 
ing historical  collection,  and  does,  besides  that,  contain  a 
really  representative  array  of  weapons  and  machines.  If 
Cockneys  are  pleased  with  this,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better 
for  them,  and  not  the  worse  for  the  navy.  Even  a  very 
austere  taste  need  not  be  offended  by  the  drilling  on  the 
Arena  or  the  terrific  combat  on  the  Lake,  which,  for  the 
rest,  is  a  most  ingenious  performance.  Commendable  vigi- 
lance has  been  shown  in  excluding  those  "products  "  which 
have  an  irritating  habit  of  forcing  their  way  into  all  ex- 
hibitions. The  sweet  biscuits  and  rackets  (excellent  of 
their  kind,  no  doubt)  occupy  a  diminutive  space,  and  may 
«asily  be  skipped.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  cases  were  not 
numbered  as  well  as  the  exhibits,  and  that  the  smaller 
exhibits  seem  to  have  been  numbered  first  and  arranged 
afterwards,  whereby  some  confusion  has  ensued  ;  which,  as 
it  cannot  be  cured,  must  be  endured.  With  the  exception 
of  a  part  of  the  spirit  in  which  Nelson's  body  was  preserved 
(the  exhibition  of  this  is  an  outrage  on  decency),  none  of 
the  things  shown  are  inappropriate. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  Exhibition  fills  an  irregular 
parallelogram  of  manageable  proportions.  If  it  only  con- 
tained its  one  admirable  Reynolds  and  twelve  Lelys,  it 
would  still  be  worth  a  visit.  The  Reynolds  is  the  Queen's 
noble  portrait  of  Rodney,  which  was  exhibited  (and  skied 
for  the  convenience  of  West's  hideous  portrait  of  Hood)  at 
the  Guelph  Exhibition.  It  is  shown  here  on  the  line — 
which,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  Admiral  broke  on  the  1 2  th 
April,  1782.  The  Lelys — which  are  the  property  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty — are  the  portraits  of 
the  "  flagg  men  in  the  late  great  fight  with  the  Duke  of 
"  York  against  the  Dutch,"  as  the  appropriate  quotation 
from  Pepys  in  the  Catalogue  duly  says.  "  Here  are  " — 
Pepys  was  speaking  of  the  Duke  of  York's  chamber,  but 
the  words  apply  to  the  Exhibition— "the  Prince's  (Rupert), 
"  Sir  George  Asku's,  Sir  Thomas  Teddiman's,  Sir  Chris- 
"  TOPHER  Mings,  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  Sir  William  Berke- 
"  ley,  Sir  Thomas  Allen,  and  Captain  Harman's,  as  also 
"  the  Duke  of  Albemarle's."  The  portraits  of  Sandwich, 
Sir  W.  Penn,  and  Sir  Jeremy  Smith  hang  alongside  them, 
and  there  is  a  Sir  John  Lawson,  all  by  Lely.  One  could 
wish  that  the  Catalogue,  which  quotes  Pepys,  had  also 
quoted  Clarendon's  character  of  Lawson,  who  "  was  indeed, 
"  of  all  the  Men  of  that  Time,  and  of  that  Extraction  and 
"  Education,  incomparably  the  modestest  and  wisest  man, 
and  the  most  worthy  to  be  confided  in."    Such  praise  | 


from  such  a  judge  was  worth  repeating.  Looking  at  these 
portraits,  the  ingenuous  visitor  may  wonder  whether  the 
Tarpaulins  among  them  were  indeed  the  rude  sea  dogs 
described  by  Macaulay.  They  do  not  look  it,  and  yet  they 
look  men  ;  but  perhaps  that  was  the  art  of  Lely.  Again, 
no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  visitor  is  reminded  by  these 
portraits  that  James  II.  was  not  always  a  cowardly  Popish 
King,  as  Swift  called  him,  but  during  one  part  of  his  life 
did  more  for  the  English  navy  than  any  of  its  rulers — ■ 
always  excepting  its  father,  Henry  VIII.  But  the  his- 
torical collections  which  fill  the  Benbow,  Blake,  and 
Nelson  Gallery — to  say  nothing  of  the  Arctic  department — 
are  too  full  and  too  varied  to  allow,  we  do  not  say  of 
description,  but  even  of  indication,  which  shall  be  at  once 
brief  and  adequate.  Here  are  mementoes  of  three  centuries 
of  work,  and  of  fighting  at  sea.  Turning  to  the  right  at 
the  end  of  the  Nelson  Gallery,  and  averting  the  eyes  from 
"  products  "  which  lie  in  wait,  you  next  come  to  the  Cook 
Gallery,  in  which  are  charts  and  navigating  instruments, 
ancient  and  modern,  delightful  to  look  at.  Again  to  the 
right  come  marine  engines,  which  at  the  proper  times  are 
in  motion,  and  beyond  them  a  long  gallery  of  models.  To 
some  at  least  this,  "  The  Seppings  Gallery,"  will  be  the 
most  attractive  part  of  the  Exhibition.  It  contains,  to 
begin  with,  many  old  friends  which  used  to  be  at  South 
Kensington,  but  of  late  years  have  been  assisting  in  the 
education  of  naval  officers  at  Greenwich  ;  the  models  of 
Rett's  ships,  and  the  frigates  or  liners  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  To  these  have  been  added  a  very  complete  col- 
lection of  models  of  the  types  of  ships  now  in  use  in  the 
navy.  It  is  a  sufliciently  trite  remark,  but  true,  that, 
whatever  advances  we  have  made  in  building  ships,  we 
have  not  improved  on  the  beauty  of  the  old  ones.  Looked 
at  from  this  point  of  view,  which  is  not,  we  acknow- 
ledge, utilitarian  or  scientific,  the  comparison  between  old 
and  new  is  sufficiently  striking.  The  associations,  too,  of 
the  old  are  the  better,  for  it  was  in  them  that  the  great 
things  were  done.  The  great  things  which  will  be  done 
with  the  new  are  still,  by  no  fault  of  officers  or  men,  to  do. 
Some  of  these  models,  too,  are  curious  little  remnants  of 
history — for  instance,  the  little  models  of  bone  made  by 
the  French  prisoners  of  the  old  war-time,  whose  rations,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  consisted  largely  of  such  parts  of  sheep  and 
oxen  as  cannot  be  eaten. 

With  the  models  the  smaller  and,  to  a  well-regulated 
mind,  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  Exhibition  ends. 
But  there  is  another,  and  a  larger,  of  which  much  is  given 
up  to  such  illegitimate  attractions  as  eating-houses,  ice- 
shops,  and  pistol-galleries.  Whether  the  model  of  the 
Victorij,  as  large  as  life,  and  as  much  like  the  real  thing 
as  it  can  be  in  the  absence  of  masts,  is,  with  its  wax- 
work figures  in  the  cockpit,  and  so  forth,  to  be  counted 
legitimate  or  not,  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  taste.  The 
County  Council  objected,  as  we  seem  to  remember,  to  the 
masts.  Perhaps  the  members  thought  they  would  tumble 
down,  or  that  small  boys  would  climb  up  and  risk  their 
necks.  The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  the  Committee.  As  for  the  panorama,  it  may  pass. 
To  complain  of  it  because  there  is  not  enough  smoke 
would  be  unreasonable,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at 
the  moment  chosen  for  the  picture,  which  is  that  of 
Nelson's  death,  the  Victory's  deck,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  panorama,  was  covered  with  a  fog  of  smoke  and  of  dust 
from  the  stern  timbers  of  the  Bucentaure,  into  which  she 
had  fired  in  breaking  the  line.  It  would  be  more  reason- 
able to  complain  that  the  RedoiUable,  which  is  alongside 
the  Victory,  is  painted  of  disproportionate  size.  She  was  a 
small  seventy-four  ;  but  here  she  looks  like  a  three-decker. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  the  Bucentaure,  the  Santissima 
Trinidad,  the  Neptune,  and  the  Temeraire  are  painted  in 
their  proper  relative  positions  to  the  Victory,  Possibly, 
however,  these  details  do  not  bother  the  sight-seer.  This 
part  of  the  Exhibition  contains  the  galleries  in  which  are 
the  great  guns  and  the  machine-guns.  They  partake  of  the 
nature  of  products ;  but  it  may  be  allowed  that  they  are 
more  interesting  than  most.  A  rather  melancholy  interest 
attaches  to  those  monuments  of  the  modern  mania  for  size, 
the  67-  and  the  iio-ton  guns.  The  machine-guns  are 
delightful  toys,  and  on  dry  land,  under  a  shed,  it  would  be 
amusing  enough  to  spend  an  hour  playing  with  them.  In 
the  middle  are  the  great  attractions  (it  is  wrong  that  it 
should  be  so;  but  so  it  is),  the  Arena  on  which  the  blue-jackets 
drill,  and  clowns  perform  inane  buffooneries,  and  the  Lake 
on  which  terrific  combats  come  off  twice  a  day.  The  grand 
stand  between  the  two  ought  to  be  provided  with  exits,  and 
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not  only  an  exit  on  either  side,  as  it  is  at  present.  Of  the 
drill  nothing  need  be  said,  save  that  it  is  good — done  by 
brown- faced  saDors  who  know  their  work.  As  for  the 
terrific  combat,  it  is  good  fun.  The  two  model  ironclads 
manwuvre  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  and  roll  in  a  quite 
realistic  way.  The  preliminary  battle  between  one  of  them 
and  a  torpedo  boat  is  decidedly  clever.  The  torpedo  boat 
comes  puffing  out  at  a  very  respectable  rate  of  speed,  and  is 
blown  into  the  air  with  a  most  imposing  display  of  flames 
and  smoke.  Then  her  shattered  remains  sink  dismally. 
The  battle  between  the  ironclads — one  a  barbette,  the  other 
a  turret-ship — follows,  till  the  barbette  is  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat,  and  surrenders.  The  big  guns  are  worked 
round  and  round  with  creditable  precision.  Nor  does  the 
fighting  end  here ;  for  what  we  presume  to  be  a  foi-eign 
ironclad  rushes  out,  and  careers  round  under  furious  fire 
from  two  buoys,  which  you  discover  with  some  surprise  re- 
present the  Spithead  forts.  It  is  so  realistic  that  nervous 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  put  out  umbrellas.  Submarine 
mines  then  explode,  and  all  is  over.  This  is  an  entertain- 
ment, and  not  a  bad  one.  If  anybody  thinks  it  is  quite 
like  the  real  thing,  he  must  be  a  foolish  person ;  but  it 
does  approximately  represent  what  the  real  thing  is  meant 
to  be.  Whether  the  turrets  and  great  guns  of  H.M.  ships 
will  work  as  smoothly  as  the  models  is  a  question  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  this  connexion.  The  handling 
of  these  little  imitations  is  certainly  very  smart. 


ARCHBISHOr  MAGEE. 

THE  nation,  as  well  as  the  Church,  is  intellectually  and 
morally  the  poorer  for  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Although  Dr.  MACiEE  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  what  Carlyle  called  a  "  Macready  Bishop,"  his 
genuine,  and  in  its  way  fervent,  piety  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Macaulay 
once  said  that  any  one  who  carried  out  the  principles  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  would  find  himself  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  within  a  fortnight.  The  late  Archbishop  of  York 
was  on  safer  ground  when  he  argued,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  noisy  and  feather-headed  fanatics,  that  no  civilized  State 
could  be  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  forgiveness  and 
self-Abnegation.  Macaulay's  remark  admits  of  the  obvious 
answer  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  intended  to  con- 
secrate and  embody  the  usages  of  artificial  society.  If  indi- 
viduals do  not  lead  Christian  lives,  that  is  their  fault,  and  not 
the  fault  of  Christianity.  But,  as  the  Archbishop  put  it, 
with  unanswerable  force,  the  State  is  a  trustee,  and  cannot 
squander  the  interests  of  others,  as  an  individual  may,  and 
sometimes  ought  to,  sacrifice  his  own.  Dr.  Magee  belonged 
to  what  was  once  called  the  Hard  Church.  His  early 
Evangelicalism  was  widened  and  modified  by  contact 
with  men  and  knowledge  of  afRiirs.  He  never  became, 
and  was  perhaps  incapable  of  becoming,  an  enthusiast 
or  a  sentimentalist.  In  some  respects  he  resembled  a  pious 
and  decent  Swift,  though  of  course  without  the  fire  of 
indignant  genius  which  consumed  while  it  illuminated  that 
marvellous  mind.  Dr.  Magee's  rich  Irish  humour,  which 
he  could  not  always  keep  under  control  even  when  he  tried, 
was  accompanied  by  a  singularly  penetrating  intelligence 
and  an  argumentative  power  which  made  him  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  controversialist  of  his  time.  He  was  great 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  would  have  been  still  greater 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  would  have  found 
inexhaustible  food  for  his  pungent  and  piercing  irony. 
Some  of  Archbishop  Magee's  indiscriminate  eulogists  have 
called  him  learned,  which  he  certainly  was  not,  and  have 
compared  him  with  Burke.  They  might  as  well  have 
likened  him  to  Napoleon  or  Julius  Cesar.  Burke's  wit 
is,  as  a  rule,  deplorable,  and  Magee's  political  philosophy 
was  of  the  most  severely  practical  kind.  On  one  recent 
occasion  the  late  Archbishop  failed  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
of  competent  critics.  Every  one  remembers  the  fine  speech 
in  which  he  explained,  and  defended,  his  Bill  to  control  the 
insurance  of  infant  life.  He  became  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  his  own  measure.  But  he  was  unsuccessful, 
probably  from  inexperience,  in  handling  witnesses,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  which  is  still  sitting,  have 
not  been  harmonious. 

Dr.  Magee  never  knew  his  grandfather,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  author  of  the  work  on  Atonement.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  ;  but  he  himself  had  Httle  acquaint- 
ance with  ordinary  parochial  matters.    He  soon  became 


known  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  public  speaker  who  rivalled 
the  fame  of  his  contemporary  fellow-countryman  the  first 
Lord  Cairns.  Lawyers  have  been  heard  to  say  that  Arch- 
bishop Tait  would  have  made  an  ideal  judge.  Archbishop 
Magee,  who  never  sat  on  the  Judicial  Committee,  had  an 
almost  infallible  power  of  detecting  flaws  in  an  argument 
and  faults  of  logical  method.  Of  his  eloquence  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said.  At  its  best  it  was  superb,  and,  fairly 
or  unfairly,  carried  his  audience  away.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  seldom  presented  such  a  scene  as  followed  the 
delivery  of  his  magnificent  oration  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Irish  Church  Bill.  It  was  not  only  that  the  Lords 
cheered  with  unwonted  vigour  and  heartiness,  as  if  they 
had  been  transported  to  another  place.  The  throng  of 
congratulatory  friends  who  gathered  round  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  when  the  applause  at  length  subsided, 
suggested  rather  the  French  Chamber  than  the  English 
Senate.  The  Archbishop  never  quite  repeated  that  suc- 
cess, and,  as  the  lapse  of  years  diminished  his  physical 
strength,  his  attendance  in  the  Upper  House  became  less 
frequent,  and  he  rarely  intervened  in  debate.  His 
first  appearance  as  Archbishop  of  York  was  hailed  with 
sympathetic  cheering,  just  as  his  promotion  met  with 
universal  approval.  The  hopes  of  public  usefulness  in  a 
new  career  have  been  sadly  deceived.  The  Archbishop  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  strong  sense  of  duty  and  his  intense 
passion  for  work.  It  is  known  that  his  death  was  directly 
caused  by  neglect  of  a  bad  cold,  and  by  persistence  in  going 
about  his  business  when  he  ought  to  have  been  in  bed. 
He  acted  in  the  spirit  of  that  noble  passage  which  the  dying^ 
Lord  Carteret  quoted  from  Homer,  and  which  tells  how 
no  man  can  escape  his  destiny  by  evading  his  obligations. 
In  Yorkshire  the  Archbishop's  wonderful  oratory,  and  his 
innate  capacity  for  adapting  himself  to  every  kind  of 
gathering,  would  have  made  him  a  general  favourite.  His 
brusqueness  of  manner  and  impatience  of  dulness  or  slow- 
ness gained  him  enemies  among  the  clergy,  who  were  apt 
to  think  that  Dr.  Magee  reserved  his  social  amiability  for 
London  drawing-rooms.  But  now  that  he  is  gone,  the 
diocese  over  which  he  ruled  so  long,  and  which  he  left  so 
lately,  will  recollect  only  his  brilliant  talents,  his  adminis- 
trative ability,  and  his  entire  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
National  Church. 


THE  ANGLO-AUSTRIAN  COMPANY. 

WE  referred  the  other  day  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Hansard' 
Union,  and  to  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Hor.\tio 
Bottomley  with  that  unlucky  enterprise.  On  Monday  last 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling  made  a  compulsory  order  for  the 
winding-up  of  the  Anglo- Austrian  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  with  which  also  Mr.  Bottomley  had  intimate, 
and  for  himself  not  unprofitable,  relations.  The  Anglo- 
Austrian  Company  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
singular  associations  ever  launched  into  this  world  of  sin. 
It  was  incorporated  in  November  1889  to  carry  on  in 
Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom  the  business  of  paper- 
makers,  bookbinders,  and  newspaper  proprietors.  The  pro- 
spectus was  issued  in  February  1890,  the  Chairman  being 
Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  then  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Vice-Chair- 
man,  Mr.  Bottomley.  No  less  than  a  baker's  dozen  of 
separate  businesses  were  to  be  purchased  by  the  Company, 
their  aggregate  value — to  speak  more  accurately  their  aggre- 
gate price — amounting  to  half  a  million  and  a  hundred 
thousand  to  spare.  But  while  these  concerns  differed  in 
many  respects,  in  one  respect  they  all  agreed.  They  all 
belonged  to  Mr.  Bottomley,  or,  at  all  events,  Mr.  Bottomley 
was  ready  to  sell  them.  The  nominal  share  capital  of  the 
Company  was  half  a  million,  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  Pre- 
ference and  another  quarter  in  Ordinary  shares.  Then, 
there  was  to  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  debentures,  raising 
what  Mr.  Mantalini  called  the  "  demd  total "  to  three 
quarters  of  a  million.  These  figures  are,  however,  purely 
fictitious.  Nothing  like  them  was  ever  realized,  in  fact. 
Even  the  nominal  amount  allotted  was  less  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  the  Company  actually  received  only 
about  ninety-three  thousand.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
considerable  sum  in  itself,  and  there  must  be  a  good 
many  people  who  would  like  to  know  what  became  of  it. 
For  some  seven  thousand  shares  were  issued,  and  the 
present  balance  of  the  Company  would  be  about  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  but  for  outstanding  liabilities.  The  Com- 
pany, to  quote  the  precise  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Stirling^ 
"  has  not  acquired  any  business  whatever,  has  never  carried 
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"  on  any  business  of  any  kind,  and  has  no  property  what- 
*'  ever,"  except  the  trifling  sum  already  named.  What, 
then,  was  done  with  the  ninety-three  thousand  pounds  ? 
On  the  2Sth  of  March,  1890,  cheques  for  seventy-five  thou- 
sand pounds  were  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Directors,  and 
handed  to  Mr.  Bottomley.  At  that  time  the  Directors, 
besides  the  Chairman  and  Vice- Chairman,  were  Mr.  Agg- 
Gardner,  the  member  for  Cheltenham,  the  late  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge Kennard,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  the  member  for 
North  Kensington,  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  and  Lord  Teynham. 
In  May  of  last  year  Mr.  Agg-Gardner  withdrew  from  the 
Board,  and  when  he  again  attended  he  brought  his  solicitor 
with  him.  In  July  1890  the  balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Company  had  dwindled,  in  round  numbers,  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds.  But  of  this  were  paid  Directors' 
fees,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  to  the  Chairman, 
jSfty  pounds  each  to  Sir  Eoper  Lethbridge,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.  Kennard,  and  Lord  Teynham.  In  the  following 
month  Mr.  Bottomley  received  a  cheque  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  stated  to  be  for  "  working  capital,"  although  the 
Company  was  not  in  possession  of  any  business  whatever. 

At  Michaelmas  last  year  a  board  meeting  was  held,  and 
a  most  extraordinary  meeting  it  must  have  been.  There 
were  present — Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge, 
Mr.  Paul,  Lord  Teynham,  and  Mr.  Bottoailey.  There 
were  no  reports,  and  there  was  no  statement  of  accounts. 
The  directors  declared  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
Preference  shares,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary 
shares.  Yet  at  that  time  the  Company  had  no  business, 
and  up  to  this  moment  it  has  not  acquired  the  right  to 
trade  in  Austria.  In  October  three  cheques  were  paid  to 
the  directors,  except  Mr.  Agg-Gardner  and  Mr.  Bottomley, 
for  fees.  In  November  Mr.  Bottomley  received  a 
cheque  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  in 
December  another  for  a  thousand.  "  Additional  working 
"  capital  "  was  the  pretext  of  these  payments.  In  January 
of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Agg-Gardner,  whose  conduct 
throughout  these  transactions  contrasts  favourably  with 
"tfhe  supineness  of  his  colleagues,  went  himself  to  Vienna, 
and,  by  the  advance  of  five  thousand  pounds  from  his  own 
pocket,  procured  an  extension  of  the  time  within  which 
the  Viennese  undertakings  contemplated  by  the  Company 
might  be  bought.  But  Mr.  Agg-Gardner's  efibrts  were 
useless ;  for  these  properties,  including  that  well-known 
journal,  the  Wiener  Tacjblatt,  have  never  been  acquired  by 
the  Company,  which  is  now  hopelessly  insolvent,  owing  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  small  reserve  in  its  cofi'ers.  Well 
might  Mr.  Justice  Stirling  say  that  "  every  one  of  these 
*'  transactions  called  for  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  the 
*'  most  searching  investigation."  The  result  of  the  in- 
quiries made  by  the  Committee,  for  which  Mr,  Agg- 
Gardner  again  was  largely  responsible,  is  the  story  we 
have  briefly  summarized.  There  will  now  be  a  further  and 
a  still  more  formal  examination  of  this  amazing  Company,  its 
history,  and  its  promoters.  "  Extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Stirling,  "  as  have  been  the  incidents  in  many  of  the  cases 
*'  which  have  come  before  the  Court,  there  is  no  case  in 
which  the  facts  are  more  remarkable  than  the  present." 
The  person  who  ought  most  earnestly  to  invite,  and  even 
to  demand,  publicity  is  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley.  It  is 
alleged  against  him,  by  the  petitioning  auditor,  that  the 
property  which  he  persuaded  the  Company  to  buy  was 
•never  his  to  sell,  and  that  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds 
was  obtained  by  him  from  the  shareholders,  without  any 
return  or  consideration  whatsoever.  The  Committee  could 
elicit  no  information  on  the  subject,  and  no  documents 
were  laid  before  them.  It  is  time,  and  rather  more  than 
time,  that  Mr.  Bottomley  explained  what  he  did  with  all 
this  money.  Sir  Henry  Isaacs,  who  has  been  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  City,  and  is  still  an  Alderman,  may  also 
have  some  explanation  to  ofier.  There  never  was  a  richer 
opportunity  for  jieople  with  an  explanatory  turn  of  mind. 


SCENERY  AND  ACTING. 

SIR  FREDERICK  LEIGHTON  showed  a  commend- 
able courage  at  the  Royal  Academy  Banquet  last 
Saturday  in  departing  from  the  routine  of  toasts  which  has 
■been  honoured  by  the  observance  of  more  anniversaries  than 
the  oldest  Academician  can  remember.  He  left  out  Litera- 
ture and  Science,  astonished  to  find  themselves  neglected, 
and  substituted  for  them  Music  and  the  Drama,  a  little 
fluttered  by  hearing  themselves  called  upon.  Sir  Frederick 


Leighton  is,  as  the  late  Lord  Lytton  once  styled  himself 
in  a  dedication  to  Sir  Francis  Ciiantrey,  whom  he  cele- 
brated as  an  artist  in  marble,  an  artist  in  words,  as  well 
as  a  master  of  two  at  least  of  the  other  arts  which 
have  their  home  and  school  in  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
speeches  are  finely  cut  and  richly  glowing  gems.  Of 
what  he  said  of  music  and  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and 
of  what  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  said  in  reply,  we  do  not 
propose  to  deal  here.  We  are  concerned  for  the  moment 
with  only  one  thing  which  he  said  of  Mr.  Irving  and  the 
drama,  and  with  only  one  thing  which  Mr.  Irving  said  in 
reply.  After  speaking  in  terms  of  just  acknowledgment 
of  those  great  personal  qualities  which  mark  Mr.  Irving  as 
an  actor.  Sir  Frederick  went  on  to  say,  with  a  certain 
interrogative  timidity,  "  May  I  add  that  his  fine  sense  of 
"  scenic  splendour  and  of  the  delights  of  form  and  colour 
"  are  a  strong  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  artists  with  Mr. 
"  Henry  Irving  1 "  We  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  had  the  grace  to  ask  for  permission  before  he 
insinuated  this  audacious  opinion,  even  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  All  superior  persons  are  well  convinced  that 
scenic  splendour  is  the  ruin  of  the  drama,  that  it  subordi- 
nates Shakspeare  to  the  upholsterer,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  property-man,  makes  the  manager  a  showman,  and 
reduces  the  actor  to  a  lay  figure.  Scenery,  we  are  told,  is 
the  bane  of  acting,  or  is  rather  a  device  to  conceal  the  actor's 
want  of  power,  and  to  find  a  source  of  attraction  which 
alone  he  fails  to  exert.  This  being  so,  it  is  curious  to  note 
that  it  was  not  Mr.  Irving  the  manager  who  introduced  Mr. 
Irving  the  actor  to  the  stage,  but  Mr.  Irving  the  manager 
who  grew  out  of  Mr.  Irting  the  actor,  and  that  the 
manager  is  accepted  by  the  public  as  best  able  to  supply 
suitable  conditions  for  the  actor. 

Mr.  Irving,  who  has  been  used  to  this  style  of  criticism, 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  and  who,  it  may  be  hoped,  has  a 
thorough  contempt  for  it,  made  a  very  frank  confession  of 
his  own  doctrine  and  practice.  "  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
"  in  the  communion  of  the  arts,  in  the  harmonious  com- 
"  bination  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music  to  sustain  the 
"  living  drama  in  its  appeal  to  the  cultivated  mind."  We 
are  a  little  afraid  of  the  heavy  artillery  we  propose  to  bring 
up  to  support  Mr.  Irving  ;  but  at  all  hazards  we  will  re- 
mark, as  incidentally  and  unpedantically  as  we  can,  by  way 
of  casual  parenthesis,  that  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
who  has  not  been  superseded  as  a  critic  by  Lessing,  Hazlitt, 
the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  or  even  Mr.  Archer.  We 
suspect,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Irving  has  been  reading  the 
Poetics,  where  he  has  found  that  the  most  knowing  mind  of 
antiquity  saw  in  music  the  chief  relish  of  the  drama — not 
the  meat,  but  the  sauce  to  it — and  recognized  the  persuasive, 
the  psychagogic  or  soul-leading,  efiect  of  scenery.  It  is 
true  that  the  "  master  of  them  that  know  "  holds,  what  is 
unquestionable,  that  scenery  is  the  work  of  the  scene- 
painter,  and  not  of  the  poet,  and  that  it  is  not  essential 
to  tragedy  ;  but,  as  he  holds  that  neither  acting  nor  actors 
are  essential  to  tragedy  either,  and  as  the  reformers  of  the 
stage  do  not  propose  to  abolish  acting  and  actoi's  as  well  as 
scenery,  his  authority,  thus  interpreted,  would  carry  them 
too  far. 

No  one  pretends  that  music  and  scenery  are  essential  to 
acting.  There  could  be,  and  has  been,  good  acting  without 
either.  All  that  is  contended  for  is  that  they  are  aids  to 
acting,  and,  skilfully  employed,  they  attune  the  mind  to  the 
poet's  conceptions,  and  to  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  actor's  delineation  of  character  and  emotion.  They  are, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  venerable  authority  we  have  quoted, 
psychagogic — they  win  and  lead  on  the  mind.  Anything 
which  by  baldness  and  insufficiency  shocks  and  interrupts 
the  feeling,  which  ought  to  be  continuous,  or  weakens  its 
intensity,  is  so  much  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving the  due  impression  from  the  poet's  conception 
and  the  actor's  art.  A  barrack  counterfeiting  a  royal 
palace,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Denmark  seated  upon  two 
chairs  on  a  kitchen  table,  holding  a  court — the  arrange- 
ment which  was  adopted  during  Mr.  Wopsle's  perform- 
ance of  Hamlet,  and  which  we  have  very  little  doubt 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  failure — these  things 
simply  produce  that  efiect  of  incongruity  which  is  fatal  to 
dramatic  illusion.  Of  course  the  same  efiect  might  be  pro- 
duced by  inappropriate  decoration,  however  magnificent. 
But  then  the  error  is  not  in  the  magnificence,  but  in  the  in- 
appropriateness.  The  true  objection  is,  not  that  the  scenery 
is  overdone,  but  that  it  is  ill  done.  The  fault  is  not  in 
quantity,  but  in  quality.  The  question  is  not  one  of  more 
or  less,  but  of  right  or  wrong.    The  beauty  of  Sicilian  earth 
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and  sea  and  air,  and  the  magnificent  life  of  Italian  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  middle  ages,  which  formed,  at  the 
Lyceum,  the  background  for  the  action  and  poetry  of 
Much  Ado  About  Xotldiuj,  did  not  withdraw  attention 
from  the  proper  business  of  the  play.  They  simply  had 
that  mind-leading  and  sense-quieting  effect  which  leaves 
the  intellect  more  disengaged  for  its  proper  work.  So 
with  the  mixture  of  weird  superstition  and  barbaric  pomp, 
of  tierce  savagery  and  rude  hospitality  which  were  im- 
pressed on  every  scene  of  Macbeth  at  the  same  theatre. 
By  a  mere  appeal  to  the  eye  it  struck  the  note  of  the  piece 
better  than  a  whole  volume  of  exposition,  and  gave  the  key 
to  the  acting.  Scenes  and  grouped  figures  remained  pre- 
sent, indeed,  but  in  a  retired  ground,  to  the  spectators,  and, 
instead  of  withdi'awing  attention  from  actors,  threw  them 
forward  in  more  powerful  relief.  So  with  regard  to  accuracy 
of  costume  and  locality.  Siiakspeare,  we  are  told,  ship- 
wrecked crews  in  inland  countries,  made  Hectou  talk  of 
Aristotle,  both  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester speak  of  Macchiavel — he  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  author  in  the  family — and  brought  Brutus  and 
Cassius  on  the  stage  in  Spanish  cloaks  and  with  swords  by 
their  sides,  which  in  time  of  peace  no  Boman  wore.  There 
was  not  much  discrimination  in  periods  and  places  then. 
But  when  Siiakspeare  had  to  deal  with  a  time  and  with 
persons  as  near  to  him  as  Pitt  and  Fox  are  to  us,  he  or  his 
stage-manager  took  cai'e  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  costume, 
and  came  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  splendour  of  kings, 
great  nobles,  and  greater  churchmen.  The  collision  of 
theatric  representation  with  clear  and  distinct  knowledge 
would,  it  was  felt,  be  fatal.  That  knowledge  is  now  suffi- 
ciently difi'ased  of  distant  and  foreign  lands  and  periods  to 
give  scope  to  the  same  principle.  Macbeth  in  a  court  suit 
was  not  offensive  in  Garrick's  time.  Macbeth  in  evening 
dress  and  Banquo  in  boots  and  breeches  would  scarcely  be 
accepted  now. 

The  fact  is  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  scenery  in  any 
true  sense  did  not  exist,  not  merely  on  the  stage,  but  in 
fiction,  in  poetry,  in  history.  In  Fielding's  novels,  some 
one  has  said,  there  are  simply  "  practical  "  gates,  barns,  and 
houses.  In  history,  as  then  written,  kings  and  statesmen 
are  in  the  foreground,  but  there  are  no  groups  of  people, 
surging  and  swaying  about  them  as  there  are  in  Shak- 
speare's  historic  plays,  so  much  truer  in  many  respects 
than  history  itself.  In  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  among 
novelists,  as  in  Carlyle,  spite  of  his  hero-worship,  among 
historians,  the  scenery — the  groups  of  people  as  well  as  the 
mere  still  life — is  as  important  as  the  actors.  This  charac- 
teristic has  naturally  and  necessarily  found  its  way  on  to  the 
stage,  where  not  only  the  chief  actors,  but  their  environ- 
ment, social  and  physical,  are  demanded.  Shakspeare, 
difi'ering  in  this  from  Corneille  and  Bacine,  gives  this 
environment  in  his  groups  of  citizens  and  soldiers,  his  mobs 
and  his  festivals.  The  stage  should  give  it  too,  with  splen- 
dour when  the  original  was  splendid,  with  simplicity,  and 
even  poverty,  in  circumstances  requiring  them,  with  historic 
accuracy,  so  far  as  historic  accuracy  is  compatible  with 
artistic  effect.  Mr.  Irving  has  not  only  obeyed  his  own  fine 
artistic  sense  in  the  scenic  beauty  of  his  revivals,  but  has 
also  brought  the  stage  into  harmony  with  that  lai'ger  intel- 
lectual movement,  characteristic  of  our  time,  which  de- 
mands to  see  things  not  in  isolated  simplicity,  but  in  their 
origin  and  surroundings,  their  social  and  natural  con- 
comitants. 


MANIPUR. 

SIB  W.  W.  HUNTEB  has  attained  a  high  and  deserved 
—  reputation  as  an  organizer  and  marshaller  of  the 
results  of  othei's'  work  in  regard  to  Indian  matters — a 
useful  function,  and,  perhaps,  in  these  days  an  indis- 
pensable one.  He  was  thus  in  his  vocation  in  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Times  of  last  Tuesday  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  Mr.  Quinton  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that 
the  particular  example  of  his  office  is  a  very  happy  one. 
That  Sir  William  contributes  very  little  of  his  own  (for 
his  caution  that  Mrs.  Grimwood  is  an  interested  party 
had  been  anticipated  by  all  decent  and  intelligent  discussers 
of  the  matter)  matters  little ;  indeed,  it  might  have  been 
better  if  he  had  contributed  nothing  at  all.  For  his 
statement  that,  of  his  own  knowledge  in  some  years'  con- 
stant official  companionship,  Mr.  Quinton  was  a  man  "  with- 
"  out  any  special  gift  of  the  initiative,  and  apt  to  lean  on  the 
"judgment  of  others,"  is  far  more  damaging  than  vin- 
dicatory. It  is  exactly  such  a  man  that  we  should  expect 
to  be  guilty  of  the  mixture  of  rashness  and  irresolution 


charged  against  the  late  Commissioner  of  Assam,  whose- 
"  experience  "  and  "  high-mindedness  "  it  is  not  necessary 
for  Sir  William  to  praise.  But  the  singular  medley  of 
notes,  some  from  Mr.  Quinton's  family,  some  from  an  un- 
named "member  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  Government,"  whose 
conception  of  official  etiquette  obliges  him  not  to  write  to 
the  Times  directly,  but  permits  him  to  do  so  by  his  insuffi- 
cient deputy  Sir  William,  comes  to  nothing  at  all.  We 
knew  before  that  Mr.  Quinton  "  went  to  Manipur  under  the 
"  orders  of  the  Government  of  India  " ;  we  wanted  to  know 
what  these  orders  were  and  how  they  were  carried  out.  We 
knew  that  Mr.  Quinton  had  despatched  an  Assistant-Com- 
missioner to  inquire;  Mrs.  Grimwood  said  so.  As  Sir 
William  admits  that  his  own  third  argument  "does  not 
"  settle  the  point,"  we  need  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  drive 
his  own  admission  home.  And  his  fourth,  that  Mr. 
Quinton,  "after  some  hesitation,  went,  on  the  advice  of 
"  Grimm'ood,  to  the  main  gate,"  is  damaging  indeed — but 
to  Sir  William's  own  side.  If  Mr.  Quinton  was  the 
kind  of  man,  after  some  hesitation,  to  yield  to  his  sub- 
ordinate's advice  against  his  own  judgment,  we  are  once 
more  not  surprised  that  disaster  occurred  at  Manipur.  And 
Sir  William  must  have  an  extraordinary  idea  of  official 
duty  if  he  forgets  that,  while,  if  the  subordinate  obeys  the 
superior  against  his  better  judgment,  the  subordinate  at 
least  is  technically  blameless,  the  superior,  if  he  is  guided 
by  the  subordinate  against  his  own  better  judgment,  is  still 
the  man  responsible  for  what  happens. 

The  strange  and  self-abuse  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  so  long  withholding  information  which  they  must  have 
possessed  as  to  the  orders  under  which  the  unlucky  enter- 
prise started,  occasioned,  no  doubt,  though  it  did  not  justify. 
Sir  William  Hunter's  interference,  of  which  he  seems, 
from  a  later  letter,  to  have  tardily  repented.  But, 
before  the  publication  of  the  papers,  it  was  announced,, 
on  almost  indisputable  avithority,  that  no  orders  had 
been  given  to  arrest  the  Senaputty  in  Durbar,  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
matter  in  which  the  unfortunate  Chief  Commissioner  could' 
have  pleaded  that  his  hands  were  tied.  It  was  not  likely 
that  the  Viceroy  or  any  one  representing  him  should 
limit  the  expedition  beforehand  to  four  hundred  men  or  to 
forty  rounds  ;  and  the  most  ingenious,  as  well  as  the  most 
incompetent,  Aulic  Council  in  the  world  could  not,  if  it 
would,  have  drafted  beforehand  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gramme of  alternate  violence  and  vacillation,  of  feebleness 
and  foolhardiness  mingled,  of  provocation  and  unprepared- 
ness  to  meet  the  dangers  provoked,  of  blowing  the  horn,  in 
short,  before  drawing  the  sword,  which  characterises  the 
story,  as  known  not  merely  on  Mrs.  Grimwood's  authority, 
but  on  all  the  documents  forwarded  hitherto  by  the  Vice- 
roy. Nor  is  any  news  likely  to  alter  the  judgment  which 
the  first  reports  foreboded — that  an  attempt  of  a  kind  oni 
which,  no  doubt,  when  made  with  luck  and  judgment  on 
great  occasions,  the  fortune  of  empire  often  turns,  had  been 
made,  fortunately  in  a  small  matter,  without  judgment  and 
without  luck,  and  had  resulted  in  disaster,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  compensated  to  some  extent  by  the  warning  it 
gives. 


AMERICAN  SERVILITY. 

IT  is  not  we  who  call  the  American  public  servile,  it  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  writing  in  an  American  maga- 
zine. The  servility  of  which  he  speaks  is  literary ;  the 
spirit  of  America  is  in  bondage  to  the  literature  of  England. 
In  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Davidson,  America  has  not  really 
begun  to  be  American  yet.  Her  people  are  unpatriotic, 
and  they  show  their  lack  of  patriotism — first,  by  "  a  willing- 
"  ness  to  break  the  laws  when  they  happen  to*  be  incon- 
"  venient "  ;  next,  by  cultivating  a  foreign  Muse  on  imported 
literary  food-stuffs.  The  former  charge  we  may  leave  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Americans,  though  we  had  under- 
stood that  a  readiness  to  obey  only  such  laws  as  we  do  not 
care  particularly  to  infringe  was  one  of  the  noblest  charac- 
teristics of  the  free  modern  spirit  everywhere. 

Courts  for  cowards  were  erected, 

says  the  poet  of  the  Jolhj  Beggars,  not,  indeed,  uttering  his- 
own  opinion,  but  prophesying  of  the  future  which  is  now 
the  present. 

But  as  to  literature,  Mr.  Davidson's  reproach  against  hi& 
countrymen  is  precisely  that  urged  often  by  foreigners. 
"  No  one  who  understands  that  a  national  liter.ature  must 
"be  an  embodiment  of  the  national  ideal  will  affirm 
"  that  ours  is  extensive."    But  what  is  the  American 
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national  ideal ;  or  has  America,  has  any  country,  a  national 
ideal  at  all  1     If  it  has,  in  what  works  is  the  ideal  to 
be  found  1    If  we  take  Emerson's,  Mr.  Lowell's,  Mr. 
Whittier's,  we  know  what  the  ideals  of  these  authors  are ; 
but  it  is  less  easy  to  be  sure  that  the  ideal  is  national,  or 
that  Chicago  and  New  York  follow  the  perfect  path  of  the 
New  England  sages.    To  make  a  great  deal  of  money,  to 
make  it  in  a  hurry,  to  treat  Nature  mainly  as  raw  material, 
would,  perhaps,  seem,  on  a  general  view,  more  near  to  the 
American  ideal  than  any  "  quietly  and  persistently  striving 
^'  to  be  simply  noble."    Of  course,  the  same  remarks  may 
be  made  about  any  country.    Our  English  energies  are  not 
entirely  devoted  to  living  the  precise  life,  in  the  manner  of 
Wordsworth.    Germany  does  not  exclusively  pursue  after 
the  ideal  of  Goethe.  Mr.  Davidson's  countrymen  may  console 
themselves  by  reflecting  that  they  are  no  worse  than  other 
people.    A  nation  of  idealists  is  not  likely  to  be  found  any- 
where in  a  hurry.    But  Mr.  Davidson,  we  presume,  means 
that  his  countrymen,  when  they  are  not  on  the  trail  of 
the  Emersonian  ideal,  are  still  panting  in  pursuit  of  some 
other  literary  standard,  which   is  not   their  own,  but 
foreign.  "  The  reading  public  craves  unpatriotic  literature." 
This  means,  perhaps,  no  more  than  a  tendency  to  buy 
English  pirated  novels  cheap,  rather  than  to  buy  native 
novels  dear.    The  absence  of  copyright,  combined  with  the 
passion  for  the  cheap,  has  caused  this  lack  of  patriotism, 
fjut  ideals  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  We 
venture  to  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  more  enter- 
taining novelists  than  America  possesses  at  present.  The 
American  public  clearly  thinks  so,  too ;  besides,  it  can  get 
their  works  for  next  to  nothing.    So  it  buys  them,  but  its 
ideals  will  be  little  affected  by  its  studies.  We  read  Gaboriau, 
and  never  dream  of  taking  to  murder,  or  forgery,  or  to  the 
trade  of  the  amateur  detective.    We  read  Cooper,  without 
wanting  to  scalp  even  a  Mingo.    We  read  Mr.  Howells, 
untempted  to  imitate  his  style,  or  to  adopt  his  ideas,  or  to 
'bring  our  manners  into  conformity  with  those  which  he 
describes.  Mr.  Davidson  takes  things  much  more  seriously. 
He  appears  to  think   that   English  fiction  is  one  long 
dithyramb  in  praise  of  persons  with  titles.    The  American 
reads  it,  and,  like  the  Caledonian  when  introduced  to  port, 
He  drinks  the  poison  and  his  spirit  dies. 

No  American  can  become  a  lord,   but  he  can,  if  he 
chooses,  be  "as  drunk  as  a  lord,"  or  otherwise  can  ac- 
commodate his  life  to  lordly  ideas,  and  he  does  so,  Mr. 
Davidson  says.    Now  we  venture  to  maintain  that  English 
fiction  troubles  itself  very  little  about  lords.    Take  Mr. 
Besant,  take  Charles  Keade,  take  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Kipling,  Mr.  Gissing,  Mr.  Meredith,  Mrs.OLiPHANT,  take 
almost  any  living  novelist  who  is  likely  to  be  successful 
in  America,  and  you  will  find  but  little  of  the  peerage 
in  his  pages.     There  is  not  much  in  these  and  other 
authors,  say  in  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  to  corrupt  an  American 
ideal.    None  of  them  slavishly  worship  wealth,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  a  besetting  American  temptation.    None  of 
them  hold   up   luxury  as  an  aim  and    end   of  life. 
The  unpatriotic  American  may  "  lower  his  moral  tone 
"  some,"  if  it  is  easily  lowered  by  reading  the  cheap 
serials  said  to  be  preferred  by  milUners'  apprentices. 
But,  as  to  decent  "  foreign  "  literature,  French,  German, 
Russian,  or  English,  proving  a  moral  plague  to  America,  we 
disdain  the  imputation  in  the  name  of  Europe  at  large.  By 
all  means  let  American  authors  "bring  out  the  latent 
"  poetry  "  of  American  life.    It  seems  to  need  a  good  deal 
of  bringing  out,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  struggle  for  expression  in 
dialects  which  might  puzzle  a  philologist.    It  is  a  fine  ambi- 
tion, to  throw  around  American  life  "  ennobling  charms 
"  which  Burns  and  Scott  threw  around  the  life  of  the  Scottish 
"  people."  But  there  is  no  conspicuous  example  of  an  Ameri- 
can Scott  or  Burns  before  the  world  at  present.  Mark 
Twain,  indeed,  brought  out  the  latent  poetry  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and,  perhaps,  as  much  has  been  done  for  "The 
"  Great  Smoky  Mountains."    On  the  whole,  however,  the 
poetry  of  life  in  Chicago  seems  to  be  inconspicuous,  and  the 
poet  who  can  illustrate  it  has  still  to  be  found.    That  is 
not  our  fault  here  in  Europe,  nor  the  fault  of  our  literature. 
We  administer,  says  Mr.  Davidson,  "  a  subtle  atavistic 
"  poison,  which  puts  to  sleep  the  new  man,  the  free  Ameri- 
^'  can,  in  us,  and  wakes  the  slumbering,  servile,  or  overbear- 
"  ing  Englishman."    What  a  deplorable  confession  is  this  I 
Here  we  have  a  huge  population  of  new  and  free  Americans, 
and  they  cannot  speak  for  themselves ;  they  must  follow  the 
star  of  au  alien  Remphan.    It  is  in  no  way  our  fault  if  it 
'be  true  that  Americans,  lacking  rank,  have  to  make  wealth 
■take  its  place.    The  whole  population  of  New  York  may 


follow  Thoreau  into  the  woods  if  it  likes ;  all  the  elderly 
men  of  business  may  become  Forest- sages ;   we  are  not 
interfering  with  them.     It  is  not  by  reading  any  one 
of  our  respectable  novelists  that  Americaiis  will  be  made 
snobbish,  be  taught  meanly  to  admire  mean  things.  Mr. 
Winter's  little  book.  Grey  Days  and  Golden  (Dou(;las), 
will  show  Mr.  Davidson  what  kind  of  lesson  an  American 
may  learn  from  the  country  and  the  books  of  Scott, 
Byron,  Burns,  and  Shakspeare.    There  is  not  one  ideal  of 
American  excellence,  one  of  Enghsh,  and  so  forth.  All 
good  and  self-respecting  lives  aim  at  the  same  excellencies. 
But  if  any  people  deliberately  battens  on  the  cheap  uncon- 
sidered trash  stolen  from  the  most  vulgar  stalls  of  a  foreign, 
though  kindred,  nation,  doubtless  it  will  get  little  good  by 
the  process.    English  rubbish  is  probably  far  more  widely 
circulated  at  thirty  cents  in  America  than  at  thirty-one 
shiUings  and  sixpence  at  home.    Perhaps  it  is  from  this 
ignorant  trash  that  Young  Americans  get  their  ideas  of 
"  Aristocratic  English  life,"  from  books  answering  to  Lords 
and  Liveries.    Here  nobody  pays  any  attention  to  such 
wares.    Probably  the  letters  of  London  Correspondents  in 
the   American   press  do  more  harm,    if  any   is  done, 
than  the  few  unrecognized  survivals  of  the  old  fashionable 
novel.    If  America  will  pirate  and  peruse  Lady  Fanny 
Flummery,  we  regret  it,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  blame 
for  it.    Mr.  Davidson  cries  aloud  for  "a  new  race  of 
"  literary  critics."    He  can  only  get  it  when  America,  her 
universities,  and  her  press  recognize  that  Literature  is  not 
an  affair  of  new  novels  and  of  magazine  articles,  but  of 
sound  and  arduous  study  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Davidson,  we  are   glad  to  see,  quotes  Aristotle. 
Plenty    of    Aristotle,    Plato,    Homer,  Shakspeare, 
Moli^:re,  may  be  recommended  to  the  new  race  of  literary 
critics.    When  sound  studies  become  common,  then,  and 
not  before,  will  the  novels  of  Mammon  be  rejected,  and  the 
latest  poetry  will  cease  to  be  so  inconspicuous,  and  "  de- 
"  generate  American  fathers  and  mothers  "  will  not  "  buy 
"  titled  husbands  for  their  daughters."    That  is  a  sorry 
spectacle,  but  it  is  not  the  result  of  reading  any  novelists 
who  are  now  prophets  in  their  own  country  of  England. 
Of  course  we  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Davidson  in  draw- 
ing an  indictment  against  a  whole  people.     The  title- 
buyers  are  a  minute  minority,  and  it  is  not  our  fault 
if  they  are  so  gross  and  so  uneducated  as  to  follow  the 
ideals  of  Lady  Fanny  Flummery.    There  must  be  some 
cause  of  their  conduct  in  human  nature,  especially  in  com- 
mercial human  nature ;  for  it  is  not  English  literature 
worthy  of  the  name  that  will  corrupt  a  noble  character. 
But  we  are  perhaps  taking  Mr.  Davidson  too  seriously ; 
virtuous  indignation  must  have  something  to  be  indignant 
about. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  BILL. 

WE  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  compliment  the  Glad- 
stonian  Lords  on  either  the  wisdom  or  the  honesty 
of  the  renewed  and  extended  opposition  which  they  offered 
to   the   Newfoundland    Bill   last   Monday   night.  Lord 
Kimberley's  amendment  had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a 
pretext,  and  it  cannot  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  a 
good  one.    The  suggestion  that  the  Lords  should  not  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Bill  because  the  Delegates  have 
given  a  very  conditional  promise  that  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
ture will  make  the  Imperial  measure  unnecessary  would  be 
acceptable  only  for  one  of  two  reasons.    It  would  be  partly 
justifiable  if  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  Committee  in 
the  Lords  meant  its  immediate  acceptance  by  Parliament, 
which  Lord  Kimberley  well  knows  is  not  the  case.  It 
would  be  a  reasonable  enough  request  if  the  mere  promise 
of  the  Delegates  was  of  itself  a  security  that  the  New- 
foundland Legislature  would  immediately  pass  an  adequate 
Bill.    No  security  that  the  promise  is  any  such  security 
has   been   given.      The   telegrams  from  St.  John's  are 
perhaps  not   satisfactory  evidence   of  the  spirit  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature,  but  as  far  as  they  go  they  show 
that  the  action  of  the  Delegates   has   caused  some  sur- 
prise in  Newfoundland.    It  is  true  that  these  telegrams 
also  assert  that  a  measure  which  had  secured  the  previous 
approval  of  the  Delegates  would  be  passed  by  the  Colonial 
deputies,  anxious  as  they  are  to  be  prorogued  and  allowed 
to  go  home.    Unluckily,  this  assurance  is  not  only  a  some- 
what Bardolphian  security,  but,  if  it  were  a  formal  guarantee, 
it  would  still  have  the  very  serious  defect  of  leaving  us  at 
the  mercy  of  the  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  Dele- 
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gates.  The  ill-reasoned  and  petulant  letter  which  they  sent 
to  Lord  Knutsford,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  an  absolutely 
impertinent  note  to  the  press,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason 
for  declining  to  put  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
vital  international  interests  of  the  Empire  into  a  position 
so  undignified  and  so  dangerous.  The  spirit  which  makes 
a  great  parade  of  the  difference  between  not  proceeding 
with  a  Bill  and  letting  it  drop  is  ill  to  negotiate  with.  The 
paragraph  in  which  the  Delegates  endeavour  to  put  the 
Cabinet  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  by  pointing  out  that, 
if  the  French  Government  is  not  pressing  its  claims  unduly, 
for  the  purpose  of  "  affecting  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
"  in  other  parts  of  the  world,"  its  policy  is  "  of  an  exceed- 
"  ingly  unfriendly  character,  and  not  at  all  in  consonance 
"  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  "  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
shows  a  decidedly  dangerous  and  rather  childish  readiness 
to  play  with  tools.  To  leave  our  international  interests  at 
the  mercy  of  such  negotiatoi's  would  be  the  excess  of  folly. 

As  has  been  the  case  all  along,  the  bulk  of  the  Opposi- 
tion's eloquence  was  composed  of  sentimental  appeals  on 
behalf  of  the  "  susceptibilities "  of  the  colonists.  The 
speakers  fought  steadily  shy  of  the  few  dominating  hard  facts 
of  the  situation.  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord  Herschell 
were  more  moderate  in  their  language;  but  they  used 
essentially  the  same  argument  as  Lord  Carrington.  To 
him  the  party  of  common  sense  has  every  reason  to  be 
obliged  for  the  neatness  with  which  he  reduced  the  whole 
susceptibility  argument  to  an  absurdity.  When  the  House 
of  Lords  was  asked  to  make  a  diplomatic  quarrel  with  France 
a  certainty,  and  a  war  a  far  from  remote  possibility,  by 
withdrawing  its  "  hateful  Bill "  because  some  colonial 
young  ladies  had  been  so  indifferent  to  their  pleasure  as 
to  refuse  to  meet  some  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  at 
a  dance,  it  was  surely  time  to  come  to  a  division  at  once. 
Ridiculous  as  it  was,  this  was  none  the  less  a  fair  enough 
statement  of  the  Opposition  case.  The  more  responsible  of 
the  speakers  did  acknowledge  in  a  general  way  that  legis- 
lation was  necessary,  but  they  insisted  that  it  must  be  of 
a  kind  not  to  shock  the  susceptibilities  of  the  colonists. 
Whenever  they  become  huffy,  the  Imperial  Government 
must  draw  back  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  its  relations 
to  other  Powers.  If  this  is  not  what  the  Opposition  means, 
it  has  yet  to  explain  why  it  does  not  consider  the  refusal 
down  to  the  last  moment  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
to  secure  the  execution  of  the  modus  vivendi,  the  extremely 
uncertain  character  of  the  promise  now  at  last  given  to 
take  action,  and  the  perverse  obstinacy  of  the  demand  that 
the  surrender  by  France  of  rights  which  she  has  repeatedly 
asserted  she  will  not  surrender  must  be  a  condition  ante- 
cedent to  negotiation,  as  justifying  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  preparing  to  secure  the  observation  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement.  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  of  course,  has  been 
accused  of  flippancy,  and  other  horrors,  for  moderately 
describing,  not  the  susceptibilities  of  the  colonists,  but  the 
Opposition's  version  of  them,  as  grotesque,  put  the  case  to 
the  House  with  as  much  clearness  as  his  official  position 
allowed.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  bound  by  the  same  con- 
siderations are  beginning  to  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  colonists  must  be  told  that,  if  their  susceptibilities 
are  so  unreasonable,  they  must  simply  be  overridden.  If 
the  Opposition  is  not  of  that  opinion,  let  it  at  once  main- 
tain that  a  war  with  Fi-ance  is  a  less  evil  than  the  necessity 
of  enduring  the  sulks  of  Newfoundland. 


THE  STOWMARKET  ELECTION. 

WE  are  of  those  who  would  rather  win  an  actual  election 
by  one  vote  than  lose  it  by  amoral  victory  capable  of 
being  proved  in  thousands.  And  therefore  we  shall  lay  very 
little  stress  on  the  facts  that  Baron  (or  Viscount)  Stern 
came  nearly  three  hundred  short  of  Mr.  Cobbold's  Glad- 
stonian  total  in  1885,  and  that  Mr.  Greene  topped  Sir 
Thomas  Thornhill's  Conservative  total  of  the  same  year 
by  nearly  seven  hundred,  the  majority  of  the  additional 
votes  in  the  heaviest  poll  on  record  thus  going  to  the  Tory 
side.  We  were  beaten  in  the  Stowmarket  division  of 
Suffolk,  and  most  of  those  who  knew  expected  that  we 
should  be  beaten.  Baron  (or  Viscount)  Stern,  according 
to  the  delightful  lingo  of  the  Daily  Nevs'  reporter,  "  has 
"  been  a  generous  financial  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party, 
"  and  enjoys  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Gladstone." 
We  would  not  for  worlds  have  ourselves  approximated  the 
two  facts,  but  the  first,  though  utterly  unconnected,  no 
doubt,  with  the  second,  has  a  certain  significance  for  men  ' 


of  the  world.  It  was  said  of  the  member  for  another 
Gladstonian  county  division  by  a  fervent  eulogist : — "  He 
"  doesn't  ever  speak,  you  know,  and  he  doesn't  often  vote ; 
"  but  he's  good  for  a  twenty-pound  cheque  whenever  you 
"  ask  him."  We  are  certain  that  both  this  honourable 
member  and  Baron  (or  Viscount)  Stern  (who  has  been' 
a  generous  financial  supporter  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
enjoys  the  personal  friendship  of  Mr.  Gladstone)  are  free 
from  the  slightest  suspicion  of  corrupt  practices.  Corrupt 
practices,  as  was  pointed  out  by  some  old  fossils  at  the 
time  of  the  most  recent  legislation  against  them,  are  now 
superfluous,  not  to  say  impossible.  But  the  capacity  of 
being  in  due  time  and  season  the  generous  financial  sup- 
porter of  a  district  as  well  as  of  a  party  has  its  value,  as 
why  should  it  not  1  Further,  Mr.  Stern  (for  we  really 
cannot  always  Baron  and  Viscount  him)  has  been  carefully 
and  for  some  time  nursing  the  Stowmarket  constituency,  a 
constituency  which,  as  the  1885  election  showed,  is  strongly 
Radical.  It  is  full  of  Nonconformists,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  parts  of  England  where  districts  which  have  no  resident 
squire  are  more  frequent.  It  has  been  drenched  with  lies 
by  Home  Rule  vans,  and  the  happiest  lie  of  all  was  found  just 
in  time  for  the  election  so  as  to  supply  the  cartoon  of  the 
*'  six  feet  by  two  "  speech.  That  speech,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  made  in  some  form  or  other,  though  with' 
no  evil  intent,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  clever.  You  should 
never  be  clever,  and  it  is  lucky  that  there  is  by  all  account 
little  danger  of  the  new  member  for  the  Stowmarket 
division  violating  this  most  wholesome  rule. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  matter,  which  we 
own  we  contemplate  with  a  certain  chastened  satisfaction, 
increased  notably,  without  any  chequers,  by  the  South- 
Dorset  contest,  saved  but  saved  so  as  by  fire.  Baron- 
(or  Viscount)  Stern's  election  does  no  immediate  harm, 
thanks  to  the  obliging  conduct  of  the  member  for  North 
Bucks,  and  it  may  do  some  good.  We  should  like  to 
hear,  for  instance,  Mr.  Forrest  Fulton's  idea  of  the  Stow- 
market election.  According  to  his  view,  and  that  of  others, 
the  Government  Free  Education  proposals  ought  to  have 
made  Mr.  Greene  win  very  much  as  Mimi  won  the  One 
Thousand  on  a  certain  very  neighbouring  heath  the  other  day. 
The  agricultural  electors  of  the  division  are  numerous ; 
their  wages  are  not  high ;  they  have  a  knack  of  having 
several  children.  They,  even  when  they  are  Dissenters,, 
are  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  be  careful  and  troubled 
by  qualms  about  possible  benefit  to  Voluntary  schools.  Yet 
somehow  or  other  this  great  boon  has  not  interfered  with, 
the  chances  of  Baron  (or  Viscount)  Stern,  generous  financial 
supporter  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  why  should  it  %  The 
East  Anglian  peasant's  brains  are  not  fashioned  quite  after 
the  model  either  of  Fleet  Street  or  of  Mayfair.  But  he  ia 
a  very  shrewd  person  in  his  way,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  if  Party  A  offers  him  sixpence.  Party  B  is  much  more 
likely  to  offer  him  sixpence-halfpenny  than  to  bate  him  a 
farthing  of  its  rival's  offer.  This  is  for  thoughts.  The  ex- 
citable French  philosopher,  it  is  well  known,  cried  to  his 
friend,  "  Oh,  mon  ami  1  soyons  vertueux,  car  I'etat  de  ceux 
"  qui  ont  cesse  de  I'etre  me  fait  fremir  !  "  A  burly  Briton, 
of  our  acquaintance  once,  by  design  or  accident,  translated 
this,  not,  we  think,  unhappily  : — "  Always  run  straight  in, 
"  politics ;  for  you  never  can  make  sure  of  winning  even 
"  you  don't." 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

WE  are  disposed  to  hold  that  the  Opposition,  English 
and  Irish,  have  long  since  forfeited— at  any  rate  as 
regards  the  Land  Purchase  Bill — all  claim  to  have  that 
"favourable  construction"  placed  on  their  acts  which  a 
newly-elected  Speaker  is  wont  to  solicit  for  his.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  entirely  within  the  right  of  the  most  impartial' 
criticism  to  explain  the  protracted  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  on  Clause  5  of  the  aforesaid  Bill,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  amendments  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  as- 
inspired  throughout  by  purely  obstructive  motives.  Never- 
theless, out  of  the  abundance  of  a  charity  which  embraces 
even  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  excludes  no  one  from  its  com- 
prehensive ambit  but  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  (who,  however, 
has  taken  no  part  in  this  particular  debate),  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Opposition  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  to  assume  that  they  had  bond  fide  difficulties  to 
resolve  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  relative  to  the 
"tenants'  insurance  fund."  That  such  difficulties  do 
really  exist  in  the  minds  of  persons  sincerely  anxious  to 
further  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  is  not,  of  coarse,  a  eonelusive 
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reason  for  crediting  Gladstonian  objectors  with  good  faith; 
but  it  is  a  reason,  worth  whatever  may  happen  to  be  its 
value — which  for  present  purposes  we  will  take  to  be 
adequate.  Mr.  Sexton  then,  and  Mr.  Healy,  nay  even 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefeyre,  shall  be  assumed  to  have  been — at  any 
rate  for  a  part  of  the  time  occupied  by  them — opposing  the 
plan  of  the  tenants'  insurance  fund  in  the  sole  interest  of 
the  Irish  tenants ;  and  Mr.  Labouchere  shall  be  assumed 
to  have  been  for  the  same  period  combating  the  conten- 
tion of  Mr.  Sexton  and  the  others  in  the  sole  interest  of 
the  English  taxpayer,  of  whom  he  has  appointed  himself 
protector ;  and  neither  party  shall,  for  the  nonce,  be 
suspected  of  feeling,  during  the  space  in  question,  even 
the  slightest  afterthought  of  a  desire  to  keep  a  Unionist 
Government  another  week  or  so  longer  in  Committee 
upon  the  principal  Ministerial  measure  of  the  Session. 

This  charitable  indulgence  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  degenerate  into  mere  weakness.  There  are  plausible 
objections  to  be  made  to  the  plan  in  question,  and  these 
were  made  by  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  fellow-objectors  ;  but 
they  were  exhausted  long  before  the  debate  on  the  clause 
had  finished,  and  much  of  what  followed  was  mere  endea- 
vour— arrested  by  the  Chairman  only  in  Mr.  Storey's  case — 
to  procure  the  indirect  reversal  of  a  decision  already  arrived 
at.  Admissible  criticism  and  permissible  opposition  were 
practically  at  an  end  when  the  Committee  had  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  to  require  from  all  tenants  obtain- 
ing their  holdings  at  less  than  twenty  years'  purchase  the 
payment  for  the  first  five  years  of  an  annuity  equal  to 
eighty  per  cent,  on  the  annual  value,  such  payment  to  be 
reduced  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  if  no  default  has 
meanwhile  been  made,  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- 
money.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  pro- 
vision is  not  merely  a  valuable,  but  a  necessary,  one. 
The  insurance  fund,  which  the  excess  payments  provide, 
is  deposited  to  meet  the  risk — we  may  almost  say  the 
periodically  recurring  risk — of  bad  years  ;  but,  while  it 
serves  primarily  as  a  security  to  the  English  taxpayer, 
it  will  at  the  same  time  protect  the  tenant  against 
the  possibility  of  having  his  hopes  of  ultimate  pro- 
prietorship defeated  by  any  such  transitory  and  isolated 
disasters  as  droughts  or  floods.  From  both  these  points  of 
view,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  the  poorer  the  land,  the 
more  precarious  the  tenant's  position,  and  the  consequently 
fewer  number  of  years'  purchase  at  which  a  holding  is 
valued,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  this  insurance  fund.  At 
the  same  time  it,  of  course,  follows — or  rather  it  is  only 
another  way  of  saying — that  the  higher,  relatively  to  his 
means  and  position,  is  the  annual  demand  made  upon  the 
purchasing  tenant.  A  purchaser  at  twenty  years'  purchase 
only  pays  four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money  in  paying 
an  annuity  of  eighty  per  ceijt.  on  the  annual  value  ;  a  pur- 
chaser at  ten  years,  of  course,  pays  eight  per  cent,  on  the 
former  in  paying  eighty  per  cent,  on  the  latter ;  and  it  is 
easy  enough,  of  course,  for  the  tenants'  friends,  English  and 
Irish,  to  enlarge  upon  the  hardship  of  this.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  the  Government  reasonably  complain  of  them  for  doing 
so.  It  is  the  incurable  vice  of  this  species  of  legislation  that 
it  proceeds  upon  two  distinct  and  frequently  conflicting 
principles ;  and  that  its  authors  can  only  parry  the  attacks 
which  each  of  these  principles  provokes  in  turn  from 
its  opponents  by  alternately  "  blowing  hot  and  cold." 
Nothing  could  be  sounder  than  the  "  business  "  argument 
by  which  the  operation  of  the  insurance  fund  plan  is  de- 
fended;  but  then,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  on  business 
grounds  that  the  State  is  being  asked  to  advance  the  money 
for  the  repayment  of  which  this  security  is  to  be  created. 
The  well-understood  object  of  advancing  the  money  is,  as 
Mr.  Sexton  with  perfect  accuracy  stated,  "  to  widen  the 
"  basis  of  social  order  by  admitting  as  lai'ge  a  number  of  the  ■ 
"  tenants  of  Ireland  to  the  rank  of  proprietors  as  possible." 
And  how,  then,  can  the  authors  of  the  measure  dispute  the 
justice  of  the  complaint  that  in  every  attempt  they  make 
to  provide  the  State  with  strict  security  for  its  advance  they 
are  pro  ianto  nullifying  the  political  operation  of  their  Bill? 

"We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  admit  that  the  Government 
have  had  in  respect  of  these,  as  of  most  other  provisions  of 
their  scheme,  to  choose  between  two  alternative  inconsis- 
tencies. As  legislators  committed  to  the  theory  that  Ireland 
is  to  be  pacified,  and  only  to  be  pacified,  by  putting  the 
Irish  tenant  everywhere  in  the  place  of  the  landlord,  they 
cannot  consistently  favour  any  legislative  proposal  which 
would  tend  to  arrest  this  process.  As  administrators  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  pledged  to  the  undertaking  to  protect  it 
from  all  risk  in  this  transaction,  they  cannot  consistently 


waive  any  of  the  securities  which  they  have  declared  essen- 
tial to  that  object.  They  have  elected,  in  the  instance 
before  us,  to  defy  the  argument  from  consistency  in  the 
former  case,  and  to  yield  to  it  in  the  latter ;  and  in  spite  ■ 
of  the  grotesque  and  suspect  supporter  whom  they  have 
attracted  to  their  side  by  so  doing,  we  certainly  hold  them 
to  have  made  the  wiser  choice.  More  enlightened,  strange 
to  say,  than  Mr.  Storey — who  held  that  Mr.  LABOUcnERE 
might  have  known  that  he  was  making  a  mistake,  because 
he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Balfour — we  are 
in  nowise  shaken  in  the  above  conviction  by  finding  our- 
selves in  the  company  of  Mr.  Labouchere.  We  justify  it 
on  what  seems  to  us  the  unassailable  ground  that  of  the 
two  different,  and  for  the  most  part  conflicting,  objects 
which  the  Government  have  set  before  themselves,  the 
one  specially  contemplated  in  the  clause  which  the  Govern- 
ment are  adhering  to  is  attainable  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  other,  though  it  is  the  nominal  basis  of  the  whole 
Bill,  is  not.  You  cannot  make  it  a  universal  and  infal- 
lible remedy  for  Irish  discontent,  and  it  is  improvident 
to  sacrifice  any  other  virtue  it  may  possess  to  that 
hopeless  attempt.  You  can  make  its  financial  operation 
virtually  safe  for  the  English  taxpayer,  and  since  you  can, 
you  should.  Whatever  good  political  results  it  may  produce 
in  Ireland — and  we  are  far  from  adopting  the  desponding 
belief  that  it  will  produce  none — they  must,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  be  partial.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
will  beget  discontent  as  well  as  content ;  that  the  tenants 
excluded  from  its  operation  will  envy  the  tenants  admitted 
to  it ;  and  that  the  tenants  admitted  to  it  on  condition  of 
paying  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  value  of  their  holdings 
will  envy  the  purchasers  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  who  pay 
in  many  cases  a  very  much  smaller  proportion  of  their  rent. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  answer  of  the  Government  to 
the  complaint  of  both  these  two  classes  involves  that  same 
resort  to  the  hot  and  cold  method  that  has  been  noticed 
above.  The  tenant  who  complains  of  exclusion  from  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  can  only  be  told  that  it  would  be  im" 
possible  to  include  him,  except  by  the  inexpedient  course  of 
making  the  measure  compulsory ;  a  reply  which  is  better 
politics  than  philanthropy,  more  convincing  to  a  landlord 
iinwilling  to  sell  than  to  a  tenant  eager  to  buy.  The 
tenant,  again,  who  complains  that  he  gets  his  holding  on 
worse  terms  than  an  Ashbourne  Act  purchaser  can  only  be 
told,  as  Mr.  Balfour  told  him  the  other  night,  that  the 
Ashbourne  Act  risks  only  a  few  millions,  while  the  new 
purchase  scheme  risks  many ;  a  reply  which,  again,  is  better 
finance  than  philanthropy,  and  possesses  much  less  relevance 
for  the  Irish  tenant  than  for  the  English  taxpayer. 

These  admissions,  however,  do  not  imply  any  obliga- 
tion to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  the  opposition  which 
the  Bill  has  encountered.  The  Gladstonians  and  Anti- 
Parnellites  have  a  perfect  right  to  point  out  once  for  all 
that  the  securities  with  which  the  Bill  has  been  fortified 
are  foreign  and  hostile  to  its  "  beneficent "  object.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  again,  and  the  other  "  protectors  of  the 
"  British  taxpayers,"  have  a  similar  right  to  contend  that 
the  advance  of  the  money  to  the  Irish  tenant  cannot  be 
made  a  safe  financial  transaction  by  any  "  securities"  what- 
soever. But  they  have  no  right  to  go  on  protesting  and  ' 
contending  to  these  respective  efiects  indefinitely  ;  and' 
this  is  what  Ministers  have  come  much  too  near  allowing 
them  to  do.  We  are  now  within  less  than  a  week  of  the 
Whitsuntide  vacation,  and  the  Committee  is  only  on  the  Sixth 
Clause  of  the  Bill.  A  full  three-fourths  of  the  time  occu- 
pied on  the  Fifth  Clause  was  consumed  in  the  repetition  of 
objections  which  had  been  again  and  again  answered  from 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  re-introduce 
amendments  already  negatived.  If  the  Government  do  not 
take  prompt  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dilatory  tactics, 
they  will  find  public  business  hopelessly  waterlogged  before 
long. 


THE  MAY  RIOTS. 

THE  May- Day  function  of  Labour  with  a  capital  L 
is  only  at  the  second  year  of  its  existence  as  a  feast,  but 
already  it  has  become  monotonous.  It  is  too  much  the 
same  thing.  Even  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham, 
less  careful  of  appearances  than  John  Gilpin,  demonstrated 
at  Paris  while  Mrs.  Graham  was  demonstrating  at  Madrid, 
is  only  formally  a  novelty.  It  is  Mr.  Cuninghame 
Graham's  function  in  life  to  play  the  practicable  figure- 
head for  the  regular  Socialistic  performer,  and,  as  Mrs. 
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(_!uNiVGHAME  Graiiam  is  pleased  to  be  a  helpmate  to  him 
in  this  also,  it  is  as  well  that  she  harangues  in  Spanish, 
which  is  a  sonorous  language,  and  before  Spaniards,  who 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  polite  people.  So  much 
community  of  sentiment  is  perhaps  even  of  good  example 
to  the  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Ibsen  and  the  Master  of  the 
Roixs.  The  eloquence  poured  forth  at  all  the  meetings  has 
been  to  the  last  degree  of  the  most  usual  character.  Accord- 
ing to  country,  locality,  and  the  speaker,  it  has  been  either 
blood,  thunder,  prophecies  that  a  good  time  is  coming  when 
Labour  shall  reign  and  laws  be  all  hostile  to  the  bourgeoisie, 
or  demonstrations,  enforced  by  brass  bands,  that  the  wage 
fund  which  is  sufficient  for  three  can  be  divided  among 
four  without  diminishing  each  man's  share.  Some  of  it  is 
violent  and  some  of  it  is  silly,  but  all  of  it  is  nonsense. 

The  course  of  the  meetings  has  been  much  what  it  was 
in  1890.  In  London,  peaceful  and  garrulous  ;  on  the  Con- 
tinent, orderly  in  the  capitals,  with  one  exception,  and 
riotous  in  a  few  provincial  towns  or  in  half-civilized 
country  districts.  The  exception  has  been  in  Home,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  be  one  of  the  strange  friends  of 
Labour,  who  endeavour  to  persuade  it  to  become  bri- 
gandage, to  suspect  that  the  fault  was  not  wholly  with 
the  demonstrators.  Two  rules  may  be  laid  down  with 
confidence  for  the  treatment  of  meetings.  One  is  that  a 
meeting  which  is  so  dangerous  as  to  require  watching  by 
regiments  of  cavalry  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  place 
at  all.  The  second  is  that,  when  a  meeting  is  allowed,  and 
is  also  to  be  watched  by  an  armed  force,  the  watchers  had 
better  be  kept  within  call,  round  the  corner— unless,  of 
course,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  provoke  a  disturbance  for 
the  purpose  of  making  an  example.  If  troops  and  a  mob 
are  left  facing  one  another  for  a  sufficient  space,  a  dis- 
turbance may  be  calculated  upon.  This  truth  was  amply 
illustrated  by  the  uproar  in  the  Piazza  de  Panta  Croce. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  mob  which  collected  there 
to  listen  to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Signer  Amilcare 
Cipriani  was  particularly  disorderly  till  it  saw  the  cavalry, 
which  was  watching  it  on  foot,  begin  to  mount.  Whenever 
cavalrymen  mount  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  they  are  about  to  do  something. 
Then,  supposing  the  proper  nervous  tension  to  have  been 
produced  on  the  mob  by  stump  oratory,  and  on  the  soldiers 
by  the  strain  of  waiting,  of  course  the  collision  ensues.  It 
is  for  the  Government  to  decide  whether  it  is  desirable  that 
a  collision  should  ensue.  No  pity  whatever  need  be  wasted 
on  the  agitators  who  inflamed  the  crowd,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  one  of  them  had  his  head  cut  open ;  but  a 
Government  which,  having  it  in  its  power  to  take  the  safer 
and  the  more  humane  course  of  forbidding  the  meeting 
altogether,  chooses  the'more'dangerous  line  of  allowing  it, 
must  be  held  partly  to  blame  for  the  consequences.  The 
riot  at  Fourmies  was  an  inexcusable  piece  of  mob  violence. 
In  this  case  an  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  prisoners,  and 
the  troops  did  not  fire  except  in  self-defence.  At  Lyons, 
also,  the  mob  were  the  aggressors.  Riots  of  this  stamp  are 
not  new  either  in  the  Department  of  the  Nord  or  at  Lyons. 
The  agitators  who  provoked  them  must  be  presumed  to 
have  calculated  on  them.  The  French  Government  has  no 
reason  whatever  to  be  disturbed  by  them,  as  long  as 
it  is  not  afraid  of  the  Piadicals  in  the  Chamber.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  signs  that  it  is  afraid.  It  has 
been  apologetic,  and  there  is  talk  of  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  regiments  which  restored  order  at  Fourmies  because  it 
has  become  unpopular.  This  would  be  an  excellent  recipe 
for  the  provocation  of  further  riot.  That  the  May-Day 
demonstration  has  not  been  universal  is  what  was  to  be 
expected.  The  workman  needs  his  food  and  drink  as  much 
on  that  day  as  another,  and  those  who  supply  him  must 
work.  Many  workmen,  too,  do  not  think  that  the  very 
remote  chance  of  bettering  their  lot  by  street  processions  is 
worth  the  loss  of  a  day's  wages.  As  long  as  Governments 
protect  them  from  coercion,  they  will  continue  to  work. 
That  these  demonstrations  are  not  laudably  wise  is  true ; 
but  the  mass  of  mankind  never  was  wise.  If  they  become 
dangerous,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Governments. 


THE  CIVIC  CROWN. 

rriHE  presentation  of  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London 
-L  to  a  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  services 
rendered  in  a  financial  crisis  is,  we  suppose,  a  unique  event. 
Its  lack  of  precedent,  however,  may  fairly  be  accounted  for 
rather  by  the  assumption  that  no  opportunity  for  rendering 


services  so  signal  has  ever  before  presented  itself  to  any  one 
in  Mr.  Lidderdale's  position  than  by  the  hypothesis  that 
they  have  at  any  previous  time  been  performed  and  gone 
unrecognized.  Mr.  Lidderdale,  it  is  true,  observed,  in  his 
modest  and  genial  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  that 
he  had  had  no  idea  of  receiving  the  honour  bestowed  on 
him  that  day  "  until  the  newspaper  put  it  into  his  head  "  ; 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  even  before  the 
age  of  newspapers  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the 
chief  officer  of  the  National  Bank  to  have  averted  what 
would  have  been  a  national  calamity  without  receiving  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
"  freedom  of  the  City  in  a  gold  box "  is,  no  doubt,  a 
slightly  prosaic  substitute  for  the  civic  crown ;  but  if  we 
consider  how  widespread  is  the  misery  which  follows  a 
collapse  of  credit,  and  what  a  multitude  of  ruined  homes 
and  shattered  lives  it  leaves  behind  it,  we  may  well  feel 
that  the  one  has  no  better  title  to  the  legend  oh  cives 
servatos  than  the  other.  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Lidderdale 
was  generously  anxious  to  point  out,  it  was  not  all  his 
doing.  No  doubt  he  was  loyally  supported  by  his  direc- 
tors, and  powerfully  assisted  by  the  Messrs.  Bothschild, 
by  many  of  the  joint-stock  banks,  and  by  the  Bank  of 
France.  But  all  these  conditions  might  have  been  pre- 
sent, with  a  man  of  a  difierent  stamp  from  Mr.  Lidder- 
dale in  the  chair  of  the  Governor,  and  yet  the  crash  would 
have  come.  It  is  the  courage  and  the  promptitude  to  seize 
instantly  and  to  use  unhesitatingly  the  means  of  victory 
provided  by  circumstances  which  are  the  qualities  honoured 
and  rewarded  in  the  successful  military  commander,  though 
his  staff  may  be  perfect,  and  his  battalions  always  the 
biggest;  and  to  the  extent  to  which  these  qualities  were 
displayed  by  Mr.  Lidderdale  he  is  entitled  to  a  credit, 
from  Avhich  the  assistance,  however  valuable,  of  whatever 
allies  and  coadjutors,  does  nothing  to  detract. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  his  speech  at  the  evening's  civic  festivity,  would 
do  something  more  than  congratulate  Mr.  Lidderdale  on 
his  honours ;  that  he  wovild,  in  fact,  go  on  to  improve  the 
occasion.  The  new  freeman  had  himself,  in  fact,  supplied 
the  text  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  his  health  ;  and  Mr. 
Goschen  fixed  at  once  upon  the  metaphor  wherein  the 
joint-stock  banks  were  likened  to  the  crew  of  a  boat  of 
which  the  Bank  of  England  is  the  stroke.  Mr.  Lidderdale's 
complaint  against  the  joint-stock  banks  is  that  they  take 
their  time  badly  from  their  venerable  skipper ;  but  the 
aquatic  parallel  would  be  better  maintained  if  we  were  to 
compare  them  to  those  members  of  a  "  scratch "  College 
crew  who  used  to  be  described,  with  all  the  directness  of 
undergraduate  satire,  as  "  passengers."  For  many  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  do  not  "  pull  their  own  weight,"  and  leave 
the  Bank  of  England  to  do  all  the  work.  How  to  remedy 
this — how  to  prevent  or  discourage  these  institutions  from 
throwing  upon  Threadneedle  Street  the  whole  burden  of 
maintaining  an  adequate,  or  what  has  to  do  duty  as  an 
adequate,  cash  reserve — is  a  problem  which  has  for  some 
time  past  exercised  Mr.  Goschen,  and  which  he  handled  in  a 
well-remembered  fashion  not  many  months  ago.  On  that 
occasion  he  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  legislation  to 
compel  the  publication  of  accounts  by  the  joint-stock  banks ; 
but  as  this  hint  seems  to  be  already  bearing  fruit  in  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  banks  themselves,  he  naturally  and 
very  pi-operly  abstained  from  any  renewed  reference  to  it 
on  the  recent  occasion.  Mr.  Goschen  did,  however,  revert 
to  another  of  the  proposals  broached  by  him  at  the  Leeds 
Chamber  of  Commerce — that  of  the  one-pound  note  issue — 
and  this  he  appears  to  regard  more  hopefully  than  ever. 
It  is  not  without  its  obscurities,  which  he  might  perhaps 
have  taken  the  opportunity  offered  him  to  explain.  It 
was  tantalizing,  too,  to  hear  Mr.  Goschen  hint  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  fear  of  boring  a  "  mixed  assembly  " — 
meaning  an  audience  of  both  sexes — with  figures,  he  could 
have  unfolded  a  tale  on  interesting  questions  of  currency 
and  finance.  This  was  surely  inflicting  an  unnecessary 
fine  on  his  hosts  for  their  gallantry.  After  all,  the  ladies 
might  easily  have  made  believe  that  they  were  at  a  musical 
evening,  and  have  chatted  with  their  neighbours  while 
Mr.  Goschen  expounded  his  financial  views. 


DEMOCPtATS  AND  TRAMWAYS. 

AVERY  satisfactory  decision  was  arrived  at  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Thursday  "at  the  hour  of 
"  private  business,"  after  a  discussion  full  of  excellent  differ- 
ences.   The  House  decided  by  a  substantial  majority  not  to 
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allow  a  Tramway  Company  to  carry  its  line  over  what  is 
certainly  the  least  solid  bridge  in  the  metropolis,  and  to 
divert  and  extend  it  along  the  handsomest  metropolitan 
thoroughfare.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Tramway 
Company  should  desire  to  do  this ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
easy,  at  any  rate  at  first  sight,  to  understand  why  137 
members  of  Parliament  should  have  abetted  them  in  the 
attempt.  We  could,  of  course,  comprehend  the  latter 
phenomenon  at  once  if  there  had  been  any  "  popular  move- 
"  ment  "  in  favour  of  spoiling  the  thoroughfare  above-men- 
tioned, or  of  endangering  the  stability  of  the  bridge.  If 
the  metropolitan  Demos  had  said  to  the  State,  "  You  have 
"  at  a  vast  expense  embanked  the  shore  of  a  noble 
"  river,  and  have  carried  along  it  a  magnificent  highway 
"  such  as  no  other  capital  in  the  world  can  show.  Now 
"disfigure  it" — the  action  of  the  137  would,  of  course, 
have  been  instantly  explained.  We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
expect  them  in  that  case  to  ask  their  master  to  reconsider 
his  orders.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  virtuously  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  emulous  haste  to  execute  them. 
But  has  he  ever  issued  any  commands — ever  even  hinted 
any  wish  of  the  kind  1  Has  anybody  ever  heard  a  work- 
ing-man say  that  he  would  like  a  tramway  run  along  the 
Embankment  from  Westminster  to  Blackfriars  ?  Nobody 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  ever  met  with  the  demand  in 
any  genuine  "  organ  of  the  working  classes,"  or  known 
it  uttered  in  his  name  either  from  or  before  the  platform 
in  any  hall  of  public  meeting,  or  even  heard  it  whispered 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Reformers'  Tree.  We  do  not 
believe  that  Demos  has  ever  asked  for  this  "boon";  we 
do  not  believe  that  he  wants  itj  we  doubt  whether  he 
would  regard  it  as  a  boon ;  we  are  not  far  from  thinking 
that,  if  it  were  ofiered  to  him  as  such,  he  might  possibly,  by 
a  very  considerable  majority  of  his  million  voices,  reject  it 
with  disgust  as  the  very  reverse  of  a  boon.  Hence  we  can 
only  attribute  the  eagerness  of  the  Radical  to  press  it  upon 
him  to  that  uneasy  sycophancy  which  has  sometimes  in- 
duced an  Oriental  courtier  to  throw  the  most  beautiful  and 
prized  of  his  slaves  in  his  Sultan's  way ;  not  because  his 
Majesty  has  ever  coveted  her,  but  in  the  hope  that  he  may 
appreciate  the  devotion  of  the  offer. 

Thursday's  debate  on  the  London  Tramways  Bill  was 
full  of  agreeable  passages.  The  attitude  of  the  Grahams 
and  the  Conybeares  and  the  rest  of  that  school — who  do 
not  object  to  the  concession  qud  concession,  or  the  tram- 
way qud  tramway,  but  would  take  no  pleasure  in  spoihng 
the  Embankment  unless  they  are  allowed  to  do  some 
Socialistic  labour-hours'  limitation  at  the  same  time — was 
an  interesting  study.  So,  too,  was  that  of  the  inevitable 
Radical  who  heard  in  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  West  End  "  selfishness,"  the  Embankment 
being  notoriously  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mayfair 
and  its  vicinity  starting  eastward  from  Piccadilly.  Then 
there  was  that  graphic  orator,  Mr.  Radcliffe  Cooke,  with 
his  picturesque  description  of  "  members  rolhng  in  their 
"  gilded  chariots,"  apparently  past  their  destination,  or 
having  mistaken  the  Charing  Cross  terminus  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  germ  of  the  debate — the 
one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite — the  most  typical  of 
all  typical  utterances  of  the  haughty  aristocrat,  was  the 
speech  of — whom  does  the  reader  think  1  We  "  give  it  him 
"  in  three."  The  speech  of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Fresh 
from  New  York,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  could  tell  the  House 
that,  owing  to  the  obstruction  of  tramways  in  that  city, 
"  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  hansom  cab,"  while  "  people 
"  had  to  pay  exorbitant  sums  for  the  hire  of  private 
"  carriages,  owing  to  the  great  wear  and  tear  of  those 
"  vehicles,"  and  so  forth.  "  He  implored  the  House  seriously 
"  to  set  its  face  steadily  against  this  attempt  to  introduce 
"  the  tramway  system  into  the  West  End  of  London." 
Into  "  the  West  End  of  London  "  !  C'est  toi  qui  I'a  nomme  ! 
But  what  may  be  expected  from  the  *'  friend  of  the  people  " 
after  this  1 


DE.  LUARD. 

THE  Reverend  Henry  Richards  Luard,  whose  loss  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  is  now  deploring,  belonged  to  a  class 
of  men  who  are  daily  becoming  rarer — especially  at  the  Uni- 
versities— and  who  will  shortly  be  as  extinct  as  the  Dodo.  A 
mathematician,  a  scholar,  an  historian,  an  antiquarian,  a  divine — 
he  exhibited  a  marvellous  combination  of  many-sidedness  with 
really  profound  and  accurate  knowledge.  He  was  an  insatiable 
reader  of  books  on  all  subjects.  The  pace  at  which  he  got  through 


a  ponderous  volume — without  skipping,  be  it  remarked — was 
really  astonishing,  and  when  he  had  come  to  the  end  he  could 
not  only  give  a  clear  and  connected  account  of  what  he  had  read, 
but  it  became  part  of  himself,  and  he  could  quote  long  after- 
wards any  passage  that  had  specially  struck  him.  His  mathema- 
tical knowledge  must  have  been  more  than  respectable,  for  he 
was  fourteenth  Y/rangler  in  1847  ;  but  at  the  same  time  his 
acquaintance  with  certain  branches  of  classics  was  as  minute  as 
it  was  profound.  He  knew  all  about  the  emendations  in  which 
the  scholars  of  the  last  century  and  the  early  days  of  this  de- 
lighted to  display  their  ingenuity  ;  he  spoke  of  Bentley,  Person, 
Gaisford,  Elmsley,  and  the  rest  as  though  they  had  been  his 
personal  friends;  and  he  could  quote  from  memory,  even  to  the 
last,  many  of  their  most  brilliant  achievements.  For  Person, 
indeed,  as  a  Cambridge  man,  he  had  a  special  cult  ;  and  the 
"  Life  "  of  him  that  he  contributed  to  the  now  almost  forgotten 
Cambridge  Essays  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  thorough  research 
joined  to  geniality  of  expression.  He  never  laid  his  classics 
wholly  aside.  Not  long  ago — in  the  intervals  of  hard  work — we 
think  it  was  between  two  volumes  of  his  edition  of  Matthew 
Paris,  we  found  him  reading  the  Supplices  of  Euripides ;  and 
when  any  new  classical  book  of  importance  issued  from  the 
Cambridge  Press,  he  had  read  it  within  a  few  days  of  its  appear- 
ance, knew  all  about  it,  and  criticized  it  with  much  volubility, 
and  usually,  it  may  be  added,  with  unsparing  severity.  In. 
matters  of  pure  scholarship  he  belonged  to  an  older  generation ; 
but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  a  dry-as-dust.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  was  passing  in  the  world,  and,  unlike  a 
contemporary  Cambridge  antiquarian,  who  was  heard  to  ask,  "  Is 
the  Times  still  published  ?  "  he  not  only  read  the  paper  through 
every  day,  but  had  his  own  opinions  on  men  and  measures.  In 
politics  he  called  himself  a  Tory  ;  but  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
a  party  man.  We  well  remember  the  enthusiastic  sympathy  with 
which  he  watched  the  course  of  events  in  Italy  in  1859  ;  from  the 
first  he  never  doubted  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  astonished  his 
Conservative  friends  by  offering  a  wager  across  the  high  table  at 
Trinity  as  to  the  time  it  would  take  the  combined  French  and 
Italian  forces  to  occupy  Milan.  So  far  as  we  remember,  he  was 
nearly  right  to  the  very  day. 

We  do  not  know  how  he  came  to  turn  his  attention  to  history, 
by  which  he  will  probably  be  best  known  to  future  years.  He 
took  up  the  study  suddenly,  without  any  previous  training,  except 
a  general  taste  for  archosological  studies,  as  was  evinced  by  the  pai't 
he  took  in  the  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the  University  Library. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  he  acquired  a  singular  accuracy  in  de- 
ciphering medifeval  handwriting.  It  was  in  1858  that  he  first 
began  to  edit  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  and  from  that  time  to 
a  year  or  two  ago  he  was  always  engaged  on  some  book.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  in  an  obituary  notice  to  examine  these 
minutely  ;  but  we  tliink  that  future  students  will  be  grateful  to 
the  editor  who  spared  no  pains  to  secure  a  thoroughly  good  text, 
who  was  a  master  of  the  difficult  art  of  index-making,  and  whose 
luminous  introductions  are  models  of  what  such  work  ought  to 
be.  Let  those  who  doubt  turn  to  his  edition  of  Matthew  Paris's 
Hist  or  ia  Major. 

Such  studies  as  these,  carried  out  with  Luard's  thoroughness, 
are  enough  for  most  people  ;  but  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
clergyman,  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  he  took  care  always 
to  have  some  active  clerical  work  to  do.  His  sermons  in  the 
College  Chapel  when  he  was  a  resident  Fellow  were  very  different 
from  the  generality  of  those  delivered  in  that  place  at  that  time. 
They  were  plain,  practical,  persuasive ;  the  compositions  of  ojie 
who  was  not  above  his  congregation  ;  who  had  nothing  donnish 
about  him  ;  but  who  spoke  to  the  undergraduates  as  one  who  had 
passed  through  the  same  temptations  as  themselves,  and  who 
was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  show  them  the  right  road.  On 
the  same  principles,  for  the  twenty-seven  years  during  which  he 
was  Vicar  of  Great  St.  Mary's,  he  laboured  in  the  parish  in  a 
spirit  of  true  sympathy.  There  was  no  fussiness  about  him ;  he 
did  not  take  part  in  movements  ;  he  did  not  "  work"  a  parish  as 
a  modern  clergyman  does,  on  the  principle  of  perpetual  worry, 
leaving  neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child  at  peace  for  a  moment ; 
he  led  his  people  to  better  things  by  gentle  measures ;  he  sym- 
pathized with  their  troubles  ;  he  relieved  their  necessities ;  in  a 
word,  he  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  them,  while 
refraining  from  interference  in  matters  of  moral  indifference. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  it  was  he  who  got  Great  St. 
Mary's  restored  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  by  removing  the 
excrescences  which  the  taste,  or,  rather,  want  of  taste,  of  the 
last  century  had  piled  up  in  it,  He  pulled  down  the  carved  work 
thereof — the  hideous  "  Golgotha  " — with  axes  and  hammers,  and 
exhibited  to  an  astonished  and  by  no  means  complacent  Univer- 
sity the  noble  church  in  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  its  archi- 
tecture. 

He  was,  no  doubt,  a  High  Churchman,  but  a  High  Churchman 
with  a  difference.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Pusey  and 
Liddon  rather  than  to  that  of  the  modern  Ritualist,  whose  doings 
were  as  alien  to  his  feelings  as  those  of  the  party  whom  he 
scornfully  styled  Protestants.  We  have  heard  him  called  narrow 
and  intolerant.  We  commend  to  such  detractors  the  sermon  he 
preached  on  the  Sunday  after  the  death  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  And  this  brings  us  to  what  was,  perhaps,  the  leading 
principle  of  his  whole  life — his  absolute  honesty  and  fearlessness. 
He  held  certain  beliefs  and  certain  opinions  himself,  which  be 
cherished,  and  which  were  of  vital  importance  to  himself;  but 
he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  others  who  held 
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diametricftlly  opposite  views  being  in  the  riglit  also.  And  if  he 
found  a  niiin  sincere,  no  considerations  of  party,  of  respectability, 
of  imaginary  dangers  concealed  behind  opinions  held  to  be  here- 
tical, would  prevent  him  from  speaking  out  and  proclaiming  his 
admiration. 

As  Registrary  of  the  University  he  performed  his  duties  with 
the  same  thoroughness  and  method  that  he  brought  to  bear  on 
his  historical  work.  His  predecessor,  Mr.  Romilly,  had  left  the 
records  in  excellent  condition ;  but  Luard  improved  upon  his 
system,  binding  them  in  volumes,  and  carefully  indexing  them. 
Had  he  lived  to  complete  the  work,  no  body  of  records  of  equal 
magnitude  would  have  been  equally  accessible. 

His  French  descent  gave  him  vivacity,  impulsiveness,  and  a 
keen  sense  of  humour.  He  was  perhaps  too  impulsive  to  be 
thoroughly  successful  in  a  sober  University.  He  said  what  came 
first  to  his  lips,  regardless  of  consequences ;  and,  though  he 
iLsually  modified  his  first  utterances  afterwards,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  those  who  listened  should  remember  the  first  rather 
than  the  last.  Hence  he  was  often  misunderstood,  and  credited 
with  opinions  that  he  did  not  seriously  hold.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  was  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  place,  especially  in 
later  years,  and  with  the  younger  men.  He  was  averse  to 
change,  and,  remembering  the  profit  and  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  the  older  state  of  things,  could  see  but  little  to  admire  in 
the  new  University.  But  those  who  knew  him  well  will  not 
readily  forget  that  heart  of  gold  which  always  found  excuses  for 
his  friends  ;  that  open-handed  generosity  which  far  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  prudence  in  giving;  that  bright  vivacity  that  had 
always  some  humorous  story  to  tell,  some  anecdote  of  old  days  to 
brighten  up  the  present ;  that  gracious  courtesy  ^^■hich  made  no 
distinction  of  persons.  Those  who  have  known  Cambridge  for 
the  last  twenty  years  must  feel,  when  they  realize  that  he  is  no 
more,  that  their  world  has  become  darker,  that  they  will  miss  for 
the  future  a  genial  presence,  and  a  social  influence  that  made  his 
home  a  delightful  centre — a  place  wholly  unlike  any  other  within 
the  academic  precincts. 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

ANEW  species  of  entertainment  is  always  welcome,  and  we 
do  not  doubt  that,  when  Mr.  Furniss  has  reduced  his  lecture, 
which  he  calls  "  The  Humours  of  Parliament,"  to  workable  pro- 
portions, it  will  sensibly  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  At  pre- 
sent, however,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  certain  modifications  are 
required.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  long.  It  began,  when  we 
were  present,  at  half-past  eight,  and  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  when 
fatigue  drove  us  away,  it  was  still  in  mid-career.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Furniss  will  perceive,  by  experience, 
that  several  of  his  repeated  effects  are  needless.  Ijittle  amuse- 
ment is  given  by  his  successive  views  of  the  House  during  its 
daily  transformations.  The  diiTerence  between  question  time 
and  private-Bill  time  is  too  slight  and  too  little  to  be  observed 
■within  the  luminous  disk  of  5lr.  Furniss's  lecture-lamp  to  be 
worth  lingering  over.  Again,  as  Mr.  Furniss  himself  lamented, 
the  good  old  days  of  Gillray  and  Ilowlandson  have  gone  by.  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  make  fun  in  the  fearless  old  fashion,  and  we 
are  sure  that  our  amiable  modern  caricaturist  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  removing  from  his  own  show  one  or  two  representations 
which  ridicule  the  consequences  of  physical  infirmity.  Thus 
refined  and  shortened,  however,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Furniss's  "Humours  of  Parliament "  will  enjoy  a  great  success. 

We  can  suppose  that  the  result  of  exhibiting  his  drawings  by 
the  oxyhydrogen  light  on  a  white  sheet  before  a  large  audience 
presented  some  surprises  for  Mr.  Furniss  himself.  It  is  never 
easy  to  tell  beforehand  what  the  effect  of  such  enlargement  will 
be.  We  are  all  familiar  with  Mr.  Furniss's  crowded  groups  of 
figures,  picturesquely  distinguished  and  massed.  These  groups, 
however,  and  particularly  those  represented  as  sitting  indoors, 
were  not  very  intelligible  under  these  fresh  conditions.  The 
light  on  the  white  sheet,  .seen  from  the  body  of  the  darkened  hall, 
was  somewhat  glaring,  and  prevented  a  very  clear  impression  of 
these  complex  scenes.  Experience  proved  that  for  exhibition 
under  the  oxyhydrogen  light  the  simpler  the  pictures  were,  the 
better  they  were  comprehended.  Mere  outlines  were  exceedingly 
effective.  The  audience  was  enchanted  with  a  series  of  drawings 
representing  the  Monitor  of  the  Press  Gallery  and  Mr.  Furniss 
side  by  side,  in  each  of  which  the  terrible  Monitor  became  more 
enormous,  and  the  shrinking  artist  more  minute.  These  and  the 
admirably  humorous  succession  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the  Grand 
Old  Man,  indignant,  indulgent,  sleepy,  inattentive,  inquisitive, 
rabid,  fascinating,  subsiding,  perorating,  and  the  rest  of  it — were 
certainly  the  most  effective  part  of  the  whole  performance, 

Mr.  Furniss  is  not  by  any  means  always  funny,  even  in  inten- 
tion. He  is  often  instructive,  and  sometimes  satirical.  He  gives 
information,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  cousin,  on  a  great 
many  points,  not  generally  known  in  the  provinces,  regarding  the 
internal  (conomy  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  Those  who 
listen  to  him  attentively  will  know,  or  will  feel  that  they  have 
known,  how  the  House  of  Lords  transforms  itself  from  a  Court 
of  Appeal  to  a  senate  of  debate,  how  a  Minister  replies  to  a  heck- 
ling question,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  a  "  count-out."  I'erhaps 
Mr.  Furniss  will,  as  he  modifies  his  lecture,  distinguish  a  little 
more  bet?veen  his  instruction  and  his  satire.  We  hear  much  about 


the  decline  of  manners  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  is 
grotesque  to  represent  a  young  member,  in  the  act  of  making 
his  maiden  speech,  as  neglected  and  insulted  even  by  those  of 
his  own  party,  and  we  know  not  what  Minister — it  is  certainly 
not  Mr.  Stanhope — wastes  the  time  of  the  House  with  anything 
like  the  egregious  pomposity  which  Mr.  Furniss  depicts  in  his 
"long-winded  answer  to  a  very  simple  question"  about  army 
horses.  Wiiile  we  are  thus  engaged,  moreover,  in  indulging  Mr. 
Furniss  with  our  practical  suggestions,  we  will  go  further,  and 
submit  to  him  that  a  greater  freshness  would  be  secured  if  he 
would  give  us  drawings  more  obviously  made  for  the  purposes  of 
his  lecture.  He  must  recollect  that  he  is  a  public  favourite,  and 
that  we  are  all  familiar  with  his  comic  designs  in  Punch,  and 
with  those  serious  compositions  with  which  he  is  supplying  us 
week  by  week  in  Black  and  White.  Yet  his  repertory,'  at  pre- 
sent, chiefly  consists  of  these.  It  may  seem  that  we  are  treating 
"The  Humours  of  Parliament"  like  an  old  umbrella,  and  are 
suggesting  a  new  cover  and  then  a  new  stick.  But  the  fact  is 
that,  while  we  greatly  approve  of  the  general  idea,  and  think  Mr. 
Furniss  the  right  man  to  carry  it  out,  we  are  not  of  opinion  that 
the  execution  is,  at  present,  quite  worthy  of  the  plan. 


LANCE  V.  SWORD, 

J  EAPONS  may  be  roughly  classed  into  two ;  the  striking 
or  cutting  and  the  projectile.  The  sword,  the  club,  and 
the  battle-axe  belong  to  the  first,  and  arrows,  javelins,  lances, 
and  tire-arms  to  the  second  category.  Though  the  lance  seldom 
leaves  the  hand,  yet  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  sort  of  projectile, 
as  it  is  projected  forward  when  delivering  a  thrust,  and  makes  a 
similar  description  of  wound  to  the  more  pronounced  forms  of 
projectile. 

Cavalry  (on  the  origin  of  which,  ingenious  theories  have  been 
indulged)  have  always  been  of  inestimable  service  in  the  field, 
when  they  have  been  properly  led  and  their  services  brought  into 
requisition  at  the  right  moment  ;  for  upon  these  two  most 
essential  points  the  real  efficiency  of  cavalry  mainly  depends. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  period  when  cavalry  were  at  a 
great  discount,  and  even  in  these  days  there  are  to  be  found  some 
who  believe  that  infantry  alone  are  to  be  relied  upon  for  success 
in  the  operations  of  war,  other  branches  of  the  service  being 
looked  upon  as  mere  accessories.  There  has  of  late  years  been 
a  strong  tendency  in  European  armies  to  abolish  the  cuirass,  and 
to  arm  cavalry  with  lances ;  also  to  increase  the  number  of 
Lancer  regiments  proper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  light 
cavalry  are  the  most  useful  in  the  field,  and  that  it  is  right  to 
have  a  large  proportion  of  light  horsemen  as  compared  with 
heavy  in  every  complete  force  intended  for  active  service ;  indeed, 
some  writers  have  almost  expressed  the  opinion  that  heavy 
cavalry  in  these  days  are  but  a  mere  useless  incumbrance  in  the 
field,  and  fit  for  nothing  beyond  the  mere  moral  effect  produced 
by  their  imposing  and  magnificent  appearance.  Were  it  possible 
always  to  mount  tall,  commanding,  and  weighty  men,  with  heavy 
arms  and  accoutrements,  upon  cattle  strong  and  fleet,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  they  had  to  carry,  then,  no  doubt,  heavy  cavalry 
would  oust  their  lighter  brethren  from  the  field ;  but  as  matters 
at  present  exist,  light  cavalry  is  the  only  branch  of  the  service 
that  can  for  a  continued  length  of  time  efficiently  carry  out  all 
those  duties  imposed  upon  a  force  of  cavalry. 

Austria,  we  are  told,  after  the  war  of  1866  became  aware  of 
the  value  of  light  cavalry,  and  abolishing  twelve  regiments  of 
Cuirassiers,  converted  them  into  Light  Dragoons,  not  into 
Lancers,  and  it  is  worthy  of  a  passing  remark  that  Austria  is  the 
only  country  possessing  no  Lancer  regiments,  Germany  may  be 
taken  as  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Lancers,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  18S8  it  was  decided  to  arm  with  the  lance  some 
regiments  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  cuirass.  Judging  from 
the  few  Lancer  regiments  in  the  English  service,  it  seems  to 
be  a  weapon  not  greatly  in  favour  amongst  us  ;  indeed,  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  there  were  no  Lancer  regiments  in  the 
English  army  whatever.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  lance 
is  the  skill  necessary  in  using  it.  The  power  of  a  weapon  as  a 
tactical  instrument  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  its  material  properties 
alone  ;  its  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  it  in- 
spires in  him  who  uses  it ;  this  confidence  cannot  exist  until  a 
man  is  thoroughly  master  of  his  weapon,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
lance,  it  takes  much  longer  to  train  a  man  to  its  use  than  it  does 
to  teach  him  to  wield  a  sabre. 

There  may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  idea  that  confidence  in  a  weapon  is  the  result  of 
skill  in  using  it ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  confidence  comes 
into  play  in  almost  everything  we  undertake.  What  is  it  but 
confidence  in  the  use  of  a  cue  which  enables  a  billiard-player  to 
make  three  or  four  hundred  consecutive  spot-hazards  ?  What  but 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  himself  that  enables  a  man  to 
enter  a  cage  full  of  lions  and  subdue  their  ferocity  to  his  will  ? 
After  all,  ihen,  it  is  not  so  much  the  weapon  as  the  man  who 
wields  it,  provided  always  the  weapon  be  a  good  and  trusty  one 
of  its  kind ;  no  man,  for  instance,  would  care  to  go  into  action 
with  a  sword  which  he  knew  was  of  inferior  manufacture,  and 
one  that  would  play  him  false  on  the  first  occasion  of  any  strain 
being  placed  upon  it.  For  the  heavy  cavalry  charge  at  Balaclava 
the  swords  of  our  troopers  were  perfectly  useless.  Originally 
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edgeless,  they  were  still  further  blunted  by  being  placed  in  steel 
scabbards.  Neither  by  thrust  nor  blow  could  the  tliick  great- 
coats of  their  stolid  adversaries  be  penetrated.  Very  different 
would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  charge  had  our  men  been 
possessed  of  weapons  as  keen  as  the  Oriental  blade  of  a  talwar 
or  scimitar. 

In  gauging  the  respective  merits  of  lance  and  sword,  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  compare  them  when  either  weapon  was  at  its  very 
best  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sword  manufactured  of  steel  of  the 
required  temper,  properly  balanced,  and  made  of  the  best  possible 
material,  and,  last  not  least,  placed  in  a  scabbard  which  could  not 
injure  its  fine  edge ;  for  it  requires  no  great  judgment  to  an-ive 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  heavy  stick  would  prove  a  more  formid- 
able weapon  than  a  sword  without  an  edge.  The  lance  is  usually 
in  better  condition,  and  remains  in  better  condition  in  the  field 
than  any  we  know  of,  which  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  few 
advantages  it  possesses  over  the  sword.  Of  its  moral  effect  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  appearance  of  a  body  of  Lancers  is  grand 
and  formidable,  and,  where  the  men  are  well-trained  in  the  use 
of  their  weapon,  and  properly  led,  the  lance  becomes  a  terrible 
instrument  of  offence  ;  but  its  efficacy  depends  mainly  upon  im- 
petus, and  its  wielder  must  have  space  in  which  to  ply  his 
weapon  to  advantage.  In  a  melee,  after  the  first  impact  of  a 
charge,  or  when  the  rider  is  at  a  standstill,  the  lance  may  be  said 
to  be  practically  useless.  Any  one  who  has  seen  pig-sticking  in 
India  or  elsewhere  knows  that  a  hog  may  be  impaled,  and  the 
spear  left  sticking  in  his  bristly  hide,  without  any  thrust  what- 
ever on  the  part  of  the  rider,  the  mere  impetus  and  weight  of 
horse  and  horseman  being  sufficient  to  cause  the  spear  to  transfix 
the  pig.  Try  the  effect  of  a  spear  upon  a  dead  pig,  when  at  rest, 
and  then  note  the  effort  necessary,  even  with  a  sharp-pointed 
spear,  to  penetrate.  Both  lance  and  sword  require,  of  course, 
that  the  trooper  shall  be  thoroughly  well  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  weapon  he  may  be  called  upon  to  wield  ;  but  most  authorities 
are  agreed  that  it  takes  considerably  more  time  and  practice  to 
become  skilful  witli  the  lance  than  with  the  sword,  and  that, 
given  an  equal  skill  with  either  weapon,  the  sword  is  the  one 
that  proves  itself  the  more  generally  serviceable  of  the  two. 

At  a  standstill  and  with  no  impetus  to  add  force  to  the  blow, 
a  man's  head  may  be  taken  off'  at  a  stroke,  or  a  dead  sheep 
severed  in  twain.  Tlie  latter  feat  has  been  so  constantly  per- 
formed as  to  require  no  further  proof  of  its  possibility.  As  an 
instance  of  the  former,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  the 
late_General_  Thompson,  of  the  45th  (Rattray's)  Sikhs,  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  found  himself  in  the  position  of  pursuing  some 
mounted  troopers  of  the  enemy's  force;  suddenly  from  beliind 
him  a  warning  voice  came  from  the  lips  of  a  brother  otficer 
and  the  General  was  just  in  time  to  ward  off  the  deadly  sweep  of 
a  sabre  delivered  by  a  man  who  passed  him  on  his  near  side,  and 
who  instantly,  after  the  failure  of  his  blow,  galloped  on  ahead  of 
him  for  dear  life.  _  We  all  know  that  peculiar  tingling  sensation, 
akin  to  rage,  which  possesses  a  man  just  after  encountering  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  danger.  Such  a  feeling  now  took  pos- 
session of  Thompson,  who,  cramming  both  spurs  into  his  horse, 
rapidly  overtook  his  former  assailant.  The  Indian  trooper  wore 
'the  customary  turban,  and  between  the  bottom  of  the  turban  and 
the  coat  of  the  wearer  was  exposed  about  tliree  inches  of  a  shining 
neck,  which  in  the  sun  glistened  with  an  ebony  polish.  Eising 
in  his  stirrups,  and  throwing  his  sword  arm  well  back,  Thompson 
delivered  his  cut  with  strength  and  precision ;  the  sword  passed 
clean  through  the  man's  neck,  and  his  head  fell  to  tlie  ground. 
Thompson  was  a  very  powerful  man ;  but  his  sword  was  also  a 
sharp  one,  and  he  was,  moreover,  an  expert  swordsman.  The 
feat,  however,  was  not  one  of  strength;  a  man  of  far  inferior 
physique  could  have  accomplished  the  same  thing,  provided  his 
sword  was  sharp  and  he  delivered  his  cut  in  a  proper  manner. 

Most  Oriental  nations  are  alive  to  the  value  of  sharp  weapons, 
a  touch  from  the  keen  and  highly-tempered  steel  of  an  Indian 
talwar  bemg  almost  synonymous  with  death  or  amputation  of 
limb.  At  the  battle  of  Chillianwallah  one  of  our  dragoons  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  his  charger,  which  happened  at  the  moment 
to  have  become  somewhat  restive— in  order  to  accomplish  this, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  reins  in  both  hands ;  a  Sikh 
sowar,  seeing  the  Englishman  in  difficulties,  simply  rode  along- 
side, and,  dropping  his  talwar  across  the  trooper's  hands,  severed 
both  of  them  at  the  wrists.  This  was  seen  by  an  eye-witness, 
who  declares  that  the  words  "dropping  his  talwar"  ex- 
presses the  action  to  a  nicety  ;  there  was  no  blow,  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word ;  the  keenness  and  high  temper  of  the  weapon 
severed  the  unfortunate  trooper's  wrists,  without  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  swordsman. 

Colonel  Brix,  of  the  German  staff,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  Northern  nations  to  cut  rather  than  to 
thrust ;  nevertheless  he  is  personally  in  favour  of  the  lance  as  a 
weapon  for  cavalry.  Some  German  writers  are  strong  in  the 
idea  that,  for  a  charge  in  line  or  against  batteries  of  artillery,  the 
sabre  cannot  take  the  place  of  the  lance.  This  may  possibly  be  a 
correct  judgment  in  so  far  as  the  moral  effect  of  the  lance  is 
concerned ;  and  no  doubt,  as  an  instrument  of  offence  on  such 
occasions,  it  is  a  weapon  that  cannot  well  be  replaced  by  any 
other ;  but,  in  the  event  of  the  charge  failing  in  its  first  impact 
to  break  up  the  enemy,  or  where  a  stubborn  resistance  of  foe  to 
foe  has  to  be  encountered,  a  worse  weapon  than  the  lance  cannot 
well  be  conceived.  Indeed,  in  order  to  make  the  lance  a  perfect 
weapon  of  offence  and  defence,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct 
an  impossible  one— that  is  to  say,  one  long  enough  for  the  pur- 


poses of  onslaught  and  short  enough  for  use  in  the  melee.  Its 
lengtli  is  as  fatal  to  its  efficiency  in  one  case  as  its  shortness  is 
fatal  to  it  in  the  other.  And  yet — after  fairly  abusing  the  lance 
as  a  weapon  wherewith  to  arm  any  large  proportion  of  a  cavalry 
force — where  is  the  military  man  who  would  dare  to  hazard  the 
experiment  of  abolishing  it  altogether  ?  He  might  not,  it  is  true, 
be  willing  to  advocate  a  more  general  use  of  the  lance,  but  he 
would  hardly  like  to  eliminate  it  altogether. 

The  Cossacks,  from  time  immemorial,  have  adopted  the  lance 
as  their  favourite  weapon,  supplementing  it,  however,  with  a 
carbine  capable  of  reaching  an  enemy  at  long  ranges.  Some 
military  writers  have  endeavoured  to  shirk  the  difficult  problem, 
of  how  best  to  arm  our  mounted  forces,  by  suggesting  a  dis- 
tribution of  different  arms  to  the  same  regiment,  and  this  idea 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  actually  carried  into  effect  before 
now  in  the  field.  A  general  opinion  has,  however,  been  expressed 
against  tliis  practice,  as  tending  to  destroy  the  vinity  of  a  corps, 
so  essential  to  its  discipline  and  well-being — the  true  unit  would 
consist  in  having  regiments,  some  armed  with  lance  and  others 
with  sword,  in  the  same  brigade.  It  appears  to  be  an  untried, 
though  still  an  open,  question  whether,  if  we  are  to  retain  Lancer 
regiments  at  all,  they  should  not  be  enrolled  among  our  heavy, 
rather  than  our  light,  cavalry.  For  their  success  in  tlie  field  heavy 
cavalry  mainly  depend  upon  their  imposing  appearance,  and 
their  weight  and  impetus  at  the  moment  of  impact  in  the  charge. 

There  is  no  weapon  so  formidable  as  the  lance  upon  the  occa- 
sions when  it  would  be  desirable  to  employ  heavy  horsemen,  and 
the  lance  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  weapon  wlierewith  to 
arm  the  heavy  cavalrj\  The  lance  would  be  an  almost  useless 
weapon  in  the  case  where  an  isolated  trooper  happened  to  be 
attacked  by  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  With 
the  sabre,  cuts  can  be  delivered  with  great  rapidity,  and  two  men 
might  be  placed  hors  de  combat,  by  an  expert  swordsman,  in 
almost  the  same  time  as  he  could  dispose  of  one ;  but  with  a 
lance  the  horseman  would  be  helpless  if  attacked  in  front  and 
flank  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  true  that,  if  attacked  in 
rear,  by  delivering  a  back-handed  blow,  the  heavy  butt  of  the 
lance  may  be  utilized  in  driving  off  or  disabling  a  foe ;  but  the 
position  of  the  Lancer,  as  compared  with  a  swordsman  in  such  an 
emergency,  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  his  destruction  almost 
a  certainty  in  the  absence  of  some  trustier  weapon,  such  as  a 
revolver.  Major-General  Sir  Charles  MacGregor — a  great  autho- 
rity upon  all  matters  military — advocated  the  sword  as  the  queen 
of  weapons ;  but  he  would  not  entirely  discard  the  use  of  the 
lance,  considering  that  a  few  Lancer  regiments  would  always 
prove  highly  serviceable,  especially  in  Indian  warfare. 

It  is  altogether  a  very  difficult  matter  to  come  to  any  very 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  lance  and  sword 
— that  is,  with  regard  to  the  entire  expulsion  of  one  weapon  in 
fiivour  of  tlie  other.  There  are  many  enthusiasts  who  are  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  the  lance,  others  who  would  have  nothing  but 
the  sword,  and  yet  neither  of  these,  had  they  to  organize  an  entire 
cavalry  force,  but  would  retain  some  regiments  armed  with  the 
weapon  they  disfavoured.  At  any  rate,  as  regards  our  own 
service,  it  is  evident  the  lance  is  not  considered  to  be  the  better 
weapon  of  the  two,  and  there  has  never,  apparently,  been  any 
disposition  to  increase  the  number  of  lancer  regiments  above  the 
normal  standard  of  five.  One  week  of  the  next  great  war  will 
probably  enlighten  us  as  to  the  use,  arming,  and  disposition  of 
cavalry  more  than  yards  of  theory  and  pages  of  lecture  and 
article  on  the  subject. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

AT  the  beginning  of  this  week  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  a 
fresh  speculation  in  silver,  and  two  reasons  were  put  forward 
to  show  that  the  price  of  the  metal  ought  to  be  decidedly  higher 
than  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment is  contemplating  resuming  specie  payments  in  silver.  There  is 
much  to  be  urged  in  favour  of  such  apian.  Silver  is  cheaper  than 
gold,  and  it  would  be  easier  therefore  for  the  Argentine  Ilepi-iblic 
to  resume  in  silver.  Besides,  if  the  Argentine  Government  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  gold  standard,  the  demand  for 
gold  would  be  lessened ;  it  would,  in  consequence,  be  easier  to 
keep  up  prices  in  Europe  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Argentine  Republic 
would  be  indirectly  benefited.  But  there  is  one  fatal  objection 
to  the  plan — if,  indeed,  it  is  really  under  the  contemplation  of  the 
Argentine  Government — and  it  is  this  : — that  the  Argentine 
Government  has  neither  the  money  nor  the  credit  to  buy  silver. 
If  it  proposes  to  raise  a  great  loan  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
specie  payments,  it  must  wait  until  its  credit  has  been  re-estab- 
lished, which  means  a  delay  of  several  years ;  or  else  it  must 
reorganize  its  banking  system,  and  induce  European  capitalists  to 
invest  in  the  new  banlis  such  a  capital  as  will  enable  the  banks 
to  obtain  the  silver  required  and  resume  specie  payments.  That, 
again,  is  a  task  which  will  occupy  much  time.  We  may,  then, 
put  aside  the  alleged  intention  of  the  Argentine  Government  to 
adopt  a  silver  standard  as  a  justification  for  a  rise  in  silver.  The 
second  reason  assigned  for  the  new  speculation  is,  that  the  crops 
throughout  Western  Europe  will  be  very  deficient  this  year,  that 
in  consequence  India  will  sell  larger  quantities  of  wheat  at  much 
higher  prices  than  for  many  years  past,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
will  be  able  to  buy  much  larger  quantities  of  silver.  Unless  the 
weather  during  the  next  four  mouths  is  exceptionally  favourable, 
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it  is,  unfortunately,  to  be  feared  that  the  harvest  this  year 
throughout  Western  Europe  ■will  be  Lite  and  bad,  and  therefore 
it  is  reasonably  probable  that  India  will  be  able  to  sell  her  wheat 
iu  large  quantities  and  at  very  profitable  prices.  Roughly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  price  of  wheat  now  is  about  33  per  cent, 
higher  than  it  M-as  at  this  time  last  year  ;  and  if  present 
prospects  are  realized,  the  rise  may  be  maintained.  It  seems 
also  certain  that  the  Indian  wheat  harvest  is  a  fairly  good  one. 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a  considerable  rise  in  silver  would 
largely  counterbalance  the  advantage  India  would  obtain  from 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat.  A  rise  of  only  a  penny  per  ounce 
in  silver  is  somewhat  over  2  per  cent.  Every  penny,  therefore, 
that  silver  rises  moans  a  deduction  from  the  rise  in  wheat  of  over 
2  per  cent.,  for  Indian  wheat  being  sold  in  Europe  for  gold,  the 
higher  silver  is  the  fewer  rupees  will  the  gold  exchange  for.  For 
this  reason  alone  the  mere  result  of  the  harvest  will  not  be  so 
beneficial  to  India  as  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rise  in  silver  will  unquestionably  stimulate  the 
import  of  European  goods  into  India,  for  the  higher  silver  is  the 
greater  is  the  profit  on  imports.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
piece  of  cotton  cloth  sells  in  India  for  100  rupees.  If  the  rupee 
is  worth  only  i  s.  yl.  of  our  money,  then  the  real  price  of  the 
piece  of  cloth  in  English  money  is  only  6/.  5.?.  But  if  the  rupee 
were  to  rise  to  is.  gd.,  then  the  100  rupees  would  be  worth  8/.  i^s. 
of  our  money.  A  rise  of  6d.  in  the  rupee  would  thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  be  equal  to  a  profit  upon  the  supposed  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
of  2I.  \os.,  or  about  40  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that,  if  there  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  such  as  was 
now  expected  by  those  who  were  entering  into  the  speculation 
that  was  attempted  this  week,  the  imports  of  European  goods 
into  India  will  be  so  greatly  stimulated  that  India  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  as  much  silver  as  is  anticipated.  Usually  India 
exports  so  much  more  than  she  imports,  that  she  is  able  to 
pay  what  are  called  the  "  home  charges "  in  London,  and,  in 
addition,  to  take  a  considerable  amount  of  silver.  But  if  silver 
rises,  as  is  expected,  the  European  imports  will  be  so  stimu- 
lated that  the  amount  of  silver  she  can  buy  will  be  greatly 
reduced.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  calcu- 
lating upon  large  purchases  of  silver  by  India,  in  consequence 
of  the  anticipated  European  demand  for  wheat  from  India, 
as  well  as  from  other  wheat-exporting  countries,  are  basing 
their  calculations  upon  unsafe  grounds.  There  is  one  other 
reason  why,  we  think,  the  speculation  is  likely  to  break  down 
before  it  has  been  carried  very  far.  Even  while  the  price  of 
silver  was  continually  falling,  the  production  of  the  metal  was 
increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  Since  the  fall  in  silver  has 
been  checked,  and  there  has  instead  been  some  recovery,  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  before,  with  the 
result  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  silver  has  accumulated  at 
the  mines  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  great  American 
cities,  especially  in  New  York.  The  accumulation  is  so  great, 
indeed,  that  at  times  there  have  been  serious  fears  entertained  of 
financial  troubles  arising  out  of  the  attempts  of  speculators  to 
maintain  the  market.  If  there  is  another  ri^e  in  silver,  there  will 
be  a  fresh  increase  in  the  production,  and  the  accumulation  will 
become  greater  than  ever.  The  purchases  of  the  United  States 
Government  are  limited,  it  will  be  recollected,  to  4|  million 
ounces  per  month,  and  nearly  a  year's  experience  has  proved  that 
these  purchases,  supplemented  by  the  demands  of  India,  of  our 
own  Mint,  and  of  several  European  countries,  are  not  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  new  supply.  They  will  be  still  less  sufiicient  if  pro- 
duction is  stimulated  by  another  rise  in  price.  The  Russian  scare 
has  stopped  the  operators ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that 
speculation  may  succeed  for  awhile,  for  at  the  moment  the  great 
operators  in  the  United  States  are  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
their  own  harvest  will  be  unusually  good,  and  the  European 
harvest  unusually  bad ;  that,  therefore,  the  United  States  are 
entering  upon  a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity,  and  that  they 
will  themselves  on  that  account  be  able  to  carry  through  com- 
binations and  speculations  which  would  be  too  risky  at  another 
time.  But,  however  daring  speculators  may  be,  and  however 
large  may  be  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  mere  speculation  cannot 
alter  economic  facts,  or  keep  up  prices  above  their  natural  level. 

On  Thursday  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  was  raised 
from  3j  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  as  had  generally  been  expected. 
The  Russian  Government  has  standing  to  its  credit  in  London  at 
present  between  five  and  six  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  it  will  take  of  this  sum  about  three  millions  sterling 
during  the  next  few  months.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  naturally  desire  to  obtain  the  gold  abroad,  for  they 
know  that  their  own  reserve  at  present  is  too  small  to  allow  of 
so  serious  a  withdrawal.  They  hope,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason,  that  the  metal  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  amount  from 
New  York.  During  the  present  week  nearly  a  million  sterling 
has  been  either  actually  exported  or  ordered  for  export,  and  the 
Tise  in  the  rate  here  will  probably  keep  all  that  gold  in  London. 
New  Y'^ork  is  largely  indebted  to  London  at  present,  and  the  ex- 
ports will  doubtless  go  on.  There  is,  of  course,  some  danger  that, 
as  New  York  has  already  parted  with  a  very  large  amount  of 
gold  to  Germany  for  Russia,  the  continued  exports  may  create  an 
imeasy  feeling,  and  thus  lead  to  a  rapid  rise  in  rates  in  New  York. 
But  the  best  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  as  the  payments  out  of 
the  Treasury  are  large,  while  coin  and  notes  are  flowing  back 
from  the  internal  circulation,  there  is  no  serious  probability  of  a 
sharp  rise  in  rates,  and,  therefore,  that  at  least  two  millions  ster- 
'  ling  in  gold  can  be  obtained  from  New  Y''ork.    If  the  Bank  of 


England  exerts  itself  to  make  the  Four  per  Cent,  rate  effi^'Ctive,  it 
probably  also  may  be  able  to  attract  small  amounts  from  the 
Continent,  India,  and  South  America. 

The  attempt  to  renew  the  speculation  in  silver,  as  pointed  out 
above,  has  not  succeeded.  The  continued  exports  of  gold  from 
New  Y^ork,  and  the  scare  in  the  European  markets,  because  of  the 
diti'erences  between  the  Russian  Government  and  its  financial 
agents  abroad,  have  caused  such  a  bad  feeling  that  the  price  of 
silver  in  New  York  has  fallen  sharply.  In  London  it  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  44^^/.  per  oz. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  week  the  announcement  that  the  new 
Russian  Conversion  was  to  be  postponed  created  a  scare  here 
and  upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  It  was  reported  that  Messrs. 
liothschild  of  London  and  Paris,  and  JMes.srs.  Bleichroder  of 
Berlin,  the  contractors  for  the  loan,  had  made  representations  to  the 
Russian  Government  respecting  its  treatment  of  its  Jewish  subjects, 
that  the  G  0  vernment  had  resented  the  attempt  to  dictate  to  it,  and  that 
the  great  Jewish  houses  referred  to  had  in  consequence  refused 
to  go  on  with  the  Conversion.  Rumour  went  on  to  add  that  the 
Russian  Government,  in  its  anger,  had  decided  to  take  its  agency 
from  the  houses  in  question,  and  also  intended  to  call  upon  them- 
to  repay  to  it  tlie  large  sums  deposited  with  them.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  Russian  Government  has  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Amsterdam,  somewhat  over  20  millions  sterling,  which,  of 
course,  it  can  take  in  gold  if  it  pleases.  Were  it  to  do  so,  it 
would  inevitably  throw  all  these  markets  into  confusion,  lead  to^ 
a  heavy  fall  upon  all  the  Bourses  and  Stock  Exchanges,  and 
probably  bring  on  a  panic  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  however,  that  it  will  act  in  so  suicidal 
a  manner.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  there  is  no  good  ground 
for  the  report  that  there  has  actually  been  a  rupture  between  the 
Messrs.  Rothschild  and  Messrs.  Bleichroder  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Russian  Government  on  the  other.  The  contractors  were  actuated' 
in  postponing  the  loan  much  more  by  their  knowledge  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  Paris  and  Berlin  markets  than  by  indignation  because 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews.  They  also  felt  that  the  Jews  of 
Western  Europe  generally  resent  so  strongly  the  persecution  of 
their  co-religionists  in  Russia,  that  they  would  probably  do  all 
they  could  to  make  the  Conversion  a  failure.  In  any  case,  it  is 
highly  improbable,  as  already  said,  that  the  Russian  Government 
will  provoke  a  panic  upon  some  of  the  European  Bourses,  forthaC 
would  injure  its  own  credit  much  more  than  the  great  Jewish 
hotises,  and  it  would  render  a  new  Conversion  almost  impossible. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment intends  taking  some  millions  in  gold,  and  that  its  agents, 
therefore,  are  obliged  to  sell  securities  on  a  large  scale  to  prepare 
for  forwarding  the  money.  This  has  led  to  a  sharp  fall  in  all 
departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Even  Consols  fell  at  one 
time  to  94}.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  crisis  last  autumn 
the  lowest  point  touched  by  Consols  was  only  93I,  and  it  was  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  so  sharp  a  fall  in  Consols  should  create 
a  very  bad  impression  in  the  market.  Home  railways  stocks 
were  also  greatly  depressed ;  the  American  market  gave  way,  and' 
naturally  the  foreign  market  was  very  much  disturbed.  In  a; 
single  day  Russian  bonds  fell  about  2i,  and  Portuguese  have  fallen 
even  more.  The  scare  appears  to  have  been  overdone.  To  some 
extent,  no  doubt,  the  selling,  as  explained  above,  was  rendered* 
necessary  by  the  demands  of  the  Russian  Government,  and 
doubtless  embarrassed  speculators,  seeing  the  market  give  way,, 
also  hastened  to  realize.  But  it  appears,  also,  that  much  of  the' 
selling  was  speculative  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  there 
may  be  an  early  recovery,  unless  the  Paris  Bourse  should  break 
down  under  the  strain. 

The  wheat  market  has  been  quieter  this  week,  owing  to  the- 
favourable  change  in  the  weather  ;  but  the  feeling  in  the  market,, 
for  all  that,  is  that  higher  prices  will  be  seen  before  the  year  i» 
out. 


The  scare  excited  by  the  postponement  of  the  Russian  Conver- 
sion has  brought  about  a  general  fall  in  all  departments  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Russian  Four  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  95  j,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
evening  of  3.  Portuguese  have  suffered  even  more  severely,  the 
finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  desperate  state,  and  the  failure  of 
the  recent  issue  has  alarmed  holders.  They  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  48I,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4  compared  with  the  preced- 
ing Thursday.  Hungarian  Four  per  Cents  of  1 88 1  closed  oa 
Thursday  evening  at  89I,  a  fall  of  if.  Spanish  Four  per  Cents 
closed  at  73!,  a  fall  of  i\.  There  was  the  same  fall  in  Egyptian 
3|  per  Cent.  Preference  Scrip,  which  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  89^.  And  French  Three  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  92^.  a  fall  of  as  much  as  i,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day. All  the  securities  dealt  in  upon  the  Paris  Bourse,  it  will  be 
seen,  have  suffered  severely;  even  Rentes  themselves  having  given 
way.  There  is,  of  course,  also  a  further  depreciation  of  South 
American  securities,  with  the  exception  of  Chilian,  which  have 
recovered  somewhat  on  the  request  for  mediation  addressed  to 
France  and  the  United  States.  Argentine  Five  per  Cents  of  1886 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  68j,  a  fall,  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday,  of  I  j ;  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents 
closed  at  41,  a  fall  of  ^.  The  National  Cedulas,  both  of  the  A 
and  B  series,  closed  at  21,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  i  ;  and  the  E. 
series  closed  at  19,  a  fall  of  i^.  The  Six  per  Cents  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres  closed  on  Thursday  at  40-42,  a  fall  of  as- 
much  as  4.    The  reader  will  note  how  wide  the  quotation  is. 

The  Provincial  Cedulas  of  the  I  series  closed  at  I4|,  a  fall  of  i 
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and  the  J  series  closed  at  13,  a  fall  of  I5.  The  depreciation  of 
Argentine  railway  stocks  is  going  on  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  The 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  101-104,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  5  ;  I3uenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock 
closed  at  147-150,  a  fall  of  6  ;  and  Central  Argentine  also  fell  6, 
closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  59.  In  all  these  cases  the  reader 
will  note  how  wide  the  quotations  are,  showing  the  unwillingness 
of  dealers  to  buy,  and,  therefore,  that  the  prices  themselves  are 
to  a  great  extent  merely  nominal,  as  an  attempt  to  force  sales  on 
a  large  scale  would  bring  on  a  further  great  decline.  In  the 
American  department  there  have  been  numerous  fluctuations 
during  the  week,  but  at  the  close  the  changes  are  not  great. 
New  York  operators  have  bought  freely  all  the  stock  that  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  European  markets,  and  whenever  selling 
stopped  for  a  little  while,  there  has  been  a  sharp  recovery. 
Evidently  the  confidence  of  the  great  operators  in  the  United 
States  is  as  great  as  ever.  In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  has 
been  a  pretty  general  decline,  apparently  these  have  been  sold 
•by  houses  that  find  it  necessary  to  accumulate  large  sums. 
The  heaviest  fall  is  in  Metropolitan  District  stock,  being  as 
much  as  3 ;  the  quotation  at  the  close  on  Thursday  evening 
was  32.  It  will  be  recollected  that  there  was  a  sharp  rise 
in  this  stock  last  week.  Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock  fell 
2|,  the  quotation  at  the  close  having  been  83.  In  this  stock 
also  it  will  be  recollected  there  was  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
rise  last  week.  Brighton  A  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at  1 
being  a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  2;f. 
South-Eastern  A  closed  at  94,  a  fall  of  i  ;  North-Eastern  Consols 
closed  at  i6o|,  a  fall  of  i^;  London  and  North-Western  stock 
closed  at  1 70 J,  a  fall  of  1 5 ;  and  Great  Eastern  closed  at 
94^,  a  fall  of  1 1.  Consols  at  one  time  on  Tuesday  were  as  low 
as  94^,  but  they  recovered,  and  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  95/^,  showing  no  change  from  the  preceding  Thursday  even- 
ing. In  Rupee-paper  the  speculation  early  in  the  week  has  not 
been  continued,  yet  there  has  been  an  advance  of  ^  ;  the  Four  per 
Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  74  J,  and  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  at  764. 


THE  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

LAST  week  we  described  the  most  important  of  the  imagina- 
tive pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We  must  conclude 
this  section  by  the  mention  of  certain  creditable  works.  Mr. 
W.  Reynolds  Stephens's  "  Summer "  (292)  is  destined  to  be- 
come familiar  to  picture-seers,  since  it  has  been  executed  as 
a  mural  decoration  for  the  refreshment  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  it  is  a  graceful  design,  of  six  ladies  in  slum- 
berous attitudes,  all  wearing  pale  blue  robes  and  weaving 
garlands  of  pink  roses.  This  work  shows  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema  and  of  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  Mr.  Moore,  un- 
fortunately, has  not  contributed  to  the  show  this  year,  while 
Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  are  represented  solely 
by  portraits.  Mr.  W.  H.  Margetson's  "Pygmalion"  (554)— to 
■which  is  appended  in  the  catalogue  no  extract  from  any  of  the 
poets,  but  an  amazing  piece  of  prose  about  "  the  debauchery  of 
the  females  of  Amathus  "—contains  a  careful  study  of  light  in  a 
sculptor's  studio.  "An  Idyll"  (206),  by  Mr.  Maurice  Greiflen- 
Lagen,  is  a  violent,  and  yet  interesting,  piece  of  colour  ;  a  brown 
youth  in  a  sheepskin  is  kissing  a  maiden  in  a  purple  gown — the 
figures  seen  against  a  crudely  green  meadow  starred  with  blood- 
red  poppies.  In  the  First  Room  is  a  pretty  "  AVhen  the  world  was 
young "  (43),  by  Mrs.  Lea  Merritt,  a  naked  child  interrupting  a 
fallow-deer,  which  has  been  sporting  with  a  wolf,  in  order  that 
she  may  lean  upon  it  while  she  pipes  to  some  birds. 

An  ambitious  picture  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  land  is  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee's  "Mountain  of  the  Winds "  (714),  an  enormous 
canvas  which  occupies  the  end  of  Gallery  Eight,  and  is  visible 
down  the  long  vista  of  the  rooms.  In  this  vast  lunette  the  rocky 
summit  of  a  mountain  is  shown ;  the  West  Wind,  an  enamoured 
youth,  floats  on  his  back  upon  the  clouds,  gazing  on  the  South 
Wind,  a  demure  maiden  in  white  raiment,  who  sprinkles  red  rose 
leaves  on  the  world  below  ;  the  North  Wind  is  in  obscurity  ;  the 
East  Wind,  with  lurid,  flame-coloured  raiment,  dark  skin,  and  a 
horrid  scowl,  seems  to  be  thrusting  a  long  brown  blade  through 
his  own  body.  The  colour  of  this  large  composition  is  delicately 
rosy  and  pearly  against  an  azure  sky.  If  we  look  upon  "The 
Mountain  of  the  Winds  "  as  an  ordinary  gallery  picture,  it  ofl^ends 
our  sense  of  reality,  of  probability.  But  it  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  vast  piece  of  decoration,  of  the  same  class,  and  not  at  all  un- 
like, Baudry's  "Enlevement  de  Psyche"  at  Chantilly.  It  is 
fitted  for  the  dome  of  an  opera-house,  or  the  ceilinn-  of  a  State 
ball-room,  and  it  is  as  a  plafond  that  it  ought  to  be  ^judged.  So 
considered  it  is  not  unworthy  of  Mr.  Dicksee's  accomplisired  hand, 
although  we  cannot  but  wonder  what  it  was  that  attracted  him 
to  such  a  subject. 

In  the  dearth  of  religious  art  at  the  Academy,  Mr.  Arthur 
Had  ier's  "Christ  and  the  Magdalene"  (1086)  will  attract  an 
amount  of  attention  somewhat  in  excess  of  its  positive  merits. 
It  is  careful  and  refined,  avoids  the  customary  tricks  of  an  easy 
symbolism,  and  is  delicately  drawn,  but  lacks  force.  Mary 
comes  to  the  Christ  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  falls  at  his 

feet;  the  costumes— except  the  semi-nudity  of  the  Christ  and 

the  general  air  are  quite  modern.    The  tones  are  pale,  and  kept 


below  what  is  called  "  exhibition-pitch."  This  is  a  creditable, 
but  scarcely  an  interesting,  picture.  A  charming  South  German 
spirit  of  mysticism  pervades  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes's  "  Hail,  Mary  !  " 
(236).  The  Virgin  is  represented  as  a  little  Teutonic  maid  in  a 
cap  and  a  discreet  green  dress,  behind  whom  a  plain  stitf  angel 
comes  and  whispers.  Mr.  Poynter  has  sent  but  one  contribution 
this  year,  and  that  no  more  than  a  finished  sketch  for  "  The 
Queen  of  Sheba's  Visit  to  King  Solomon  "  (305),  of  which  we 
gave  a  full  account  when  it  was  exhibited  elsewhere.  Mr.  Frank 
Topham  has  tried  to  paint  the  repentance  of  "  Judas  "  (705)  in 
a  sumptuous  Venetian  manner  on  a  large  scale  ;  the  result  is  not 
very  admirable.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  good  technical 
work  in  Mr.  Calderon's"  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary." 

Mr.  Orchardson  has  this  year  been  more  solicitous  to  arrange  a 
symphony  in  pink  than  to  present  his  admirers  with  an  intel- 
ligible story.  What  "  The  Enigma"  (282)  is,  which  a  beau,  not 
very  young,  is  proposing  to  the  extremely  haughty  and  averted 
lady  on  an  Empire  sofa,  we  know  not,  neither  do  we  care.  But 
we  enjoy  the  warmth  of  delicate  colour,  the  purple  table-cover, 
the  gilt  candelabra,  the  creamy  tone  of  the  walls,  the  pink  roses 
in  the  carpet ;  and  we  admire,  a  little  less  enthusiastically  than 
usual,  the  painting  of  the  two  figures.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  is 
elegant  and  pensive  in  the  customary  old-fashioned  garden-scenes 
of  his  "  A  Passing  Cloud  "  (276)  and  "  Love  at  First  Sight  "  (325) ; 
there  are,  of  course,  in  each  a  cat,  a  sun-dial,  and  a  white-muslin 
lady.  Mr.  Frank  Millet  must  beware  that  he  does  not  tire  us, 
wdth  the  silver  equipage  of  his  inevitable  breakfast-table,  ai,'' 
which,  this  year,  are  seated  a  "Widow"  (162)  and  her  little 
child.  Technically  this  picture  is  not  less  perfect  than  Mr. 
Millet's  Avork  is  apt  to  be ;  but  we  ask  for  a  little  truce  to  the 
monotony  of  subject. 

The  painters  of  the  Cornish  schools  of  Newlyn,  Falmouth,  and 
St.  Ives,  whose  works  have  now  for  several  years  presented  us  at 
the  Royal  Academy  with  a  singularly  fresh  element,  do  not  appear 
this  year  in  quite  their  usual  force.  The  master  of  the  group,  Mr. 
Stanhope  Forbes,  in  his  "  Soldiers  and  Sailors  "  (i  1 18),  has  found 
an  excellent  subject,  but  has  treated  it  with  less  than  his  wonted 
vivacity.  The  Salvation  Army  is  fighting  on  a  little  languid 
Cornish  quay,  three  heads  of  fanatic  "  Salvation  lassies,"  in  their 
strange  bonnets,  being  the  most  vivid  features  of  the  composition. 
There  is  not  quite  movement  enough  in  this  large  picture  ;  an 
orange  in  a  child's  hand  is  almost  the  only  touch  of  positive  colour. 
We  believe  that  the  general  efl'ect  is  more  injured  than  the 
1  painter  probably  realizes  by  the  unsubstantial  back  of  the  old 
man  in  grey  in  front  of  the  drummer.  Mr.  Bramley's  "For  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  (i  138)  is  a  more  interesting  work. 
This  is  the  funeral  of  a  little  child  descending  the  hill  above  a 
Cornish  port.  All  the  figures  are  in  white,  and  the  little  maidens 
in  pairs,  singing  and  carrying  posies  of  white  and  yellow  chrysan- 
themums, are  wonderfully  well  painted  against  the  grey  sea  and 
sky.  Here  is  found  the  movement  that,  for  once,  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes  misses.  Mr.  Chevallier  Taylor  has  deserted  Newlyn,  and 
paints  "The  Departure  of  the  Fishing  Fleet,  Boulogne"  (1049) ; 
the  town  and  the  ships  are  in  broad  sunshine,  the  quay  in  the 
foreground,  with  the  old  fisherman  who  sits  on  an  anchor  and 
oilers  a  crab  to  a  cluster  of  girls  in  Boulogne  caps,  is  in  shadow. 
The  efl'ect  of  this  is  not  very  happy.  Mr.  H.  S.  Tuke,  perhaps  the 
most  original  of  all  these  Cornish  painters,  sends  nothing  this 
year  but  a  small  "  Try  my  Soup "  (524),  a  fisher-boy  with 
brilliant  eyes,  grinning  as  he  chops  cabbage  into  a  pot ;  a  ship  is 
seen  dimly  through  the  doorway  behind  him.  A  St.  Ives 
painter,  Mr.  E.  E.  Simmons,  scores  a  success  with  "The  Mother" 
(274),  a  carpenter's  wife  nursing  her  baby  among  the  shavings. 
Mr.  La  Thangue,  who  is  allied  to  these  artists,  is  too  photo- 
graphic, too  trivial  and  too  black  in  his  ambitious  composition 
called  "A  Mission  to  Seamen  "  (1027).  Of  the  Cornish  landscapes 
we  say  nothing  at  present. 


THE  LATE  LAMENTED. 

IT  is  not  known  whether  the  legend  of  the  War  Office  clerk, 
who  lived  for  six  months  of  the  year  with  his  wife  at 
Brixton,  and  for  the  balance  with  a  lady  who  supposed  herself  to 
be  his  wife  at  Dalston,  furnished  the  original  idea  of  M.  Bisson's 
Feu  Toupinel,  or  whether  the  dramatist  evolved  the  plot  for  him- 
self. A  suitable  subject  for  farce  is,  however,  thus  provided,  and 
in  The  Late  Lamented,  the  Court  adaptation,  by  Mr.  Horner,  the 
fun  of  the  original  is  very  fairly  preserved.  Mr. 'Nicholson  is  here 
the  lamented  one,  the  Toupinel  of  the  French  piece  ;  his  second 
home  is  transferred  from  Bordeaux  to  Cyprus,  and  whereas 
Toupinel  was  a  rake,  Nicholson  was  a  biganiiist.  A  more  or  less 
plausible  excuse  is  given  to  account  for  Nicholson's  belief  that  he 
was  a  widower,  and  free  to  marry  the  high-spirited  young  lady 
who  became  his  wife  in  the  foreign  island  where  half  his  time  was 
spent,  a  concession  to  English  morality  being  thus  made ;  and  when, 
by  one  of  those  marvellous  coincidences  which  are  permissi  ble  in  farce, 
both  the  widows  of  the  late  Mr.  Godfrey  Nicholson  take  flats' 
one  over  the  other,  in  the  same  building,  the  way  is  laid  for 
humourous  developments.  M,  Bisson  exercised  much  wit  and 
ingenuity  in  the  treatment  of  materials.  Merely  convincino-  the 
t/\vo  ladies  that  their  husband  was  not  the  model  of  con^juo-al 
fidelity  they  had  supposed  would  not  in  itself  lead  to  much 
mirth  ;  but  they  have  both  married  again  ;  and  a  series  of  blunders, 
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■of  which  jealousy  is  the  mainspring  as  usual  in  farce,  arise  in  a 
suflicicntiy  natural  manner.  These  threads  are  really  ■woven  ■with 
much  cleverness.  Thus,  for  instance,  Kicholson  had  bought  a 
diamond  necklace  v,'ith.  a  scorjiiou  pendant  for  his  Cypriote  lielp- 
mate,  but  lie  had  not  paid  for  it ;  the  bill  is  sent  to  ISlr.  Stuart 
Crosse,  ■whose  ■wife  (the  veritable  and  original  Mrs.  Kicholson), 
condescending  to  the  act  of  searching  her  husband's  pockets,  finds 
the  suspicious  document.  The  presumption,  of  course,  is  that 
Crosse  bought  the  je^wels,  and  not  for  her  ;  and  when  presently 
Mrs.  Crosse  sees  the  diamonds  on  the  neck  of  her  friend,  IMrs. 
Webb,  there  appears  to  be  only  one  possible  explanation.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  could  scarcely  be  stronger,  and,  of  course, 
it  points  to  a  false  conclusion. 

The  discovery  of  the  Late  Lameiited's  deception  is  very  neatly 
brought  about.  He  has  had  two  portraits  of  himself  painted,  one 
for  his  London  house,  the  other  for  his  foreign  residence.  The 
former  is  a  grave,  thoughtful  person,  the  other  gay  and  smiling  ; 
but  the  likeness  is  unmistakable,  and  by  an  accident  it  happens 
that  the  pair  are  hung  on  the  same  wall  of  the  upper  flat,  where 
the  Webbs  are  about  to  entertain  their  neighbours.  L'seful 
capital  is  made  out  of  the  introduction  of  Major  Marshall,  who 
had  known  the  Cypriote  establishment — where,  indeed,  he  had 
flirted  with  Mrs.  Nicholson  the  younger.  He  is  also  an  old  friend 
of  Webb,  and  is  led  to  believe  in  a  very  obvious  way  that  Webb 
has  married  the  Mrs.  Nicholson  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 
Marshall's  surprise  at  the  complacency  with  which  Crosse  per- 
mits the  Webbs  to  give  evidences  of  mutual  attachment  and  to 
plan  trips  abroad  together  is  extremely  amusing,  and  of  course 
perfectly  natural;  for  he  supposes  Mrs.  Webb  to  be  Mrs.  Crosse. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  business  of  the  luncheon  in  the  second 
act — where,  ■without  sitting  down  to  the  table  himself,  Crosse 
frantically  hurries  his  guest  through  the  meal — is  too  extravagant 
even  for  acceptable  farce.  On  the  occasion  of  ourvisit,however,the 
players  were  evidently  nervous,  the  cause  presumably  being  that 
the  piece  had  been  too  hastily  prepared.  They  will  doubtless  do 
better  when  they  are  more  familiar  with  their  opportunities.  As 
for  the  characters,  they  present  little  novelty.  Mr.  Stuart 
Crosse  is  not  a  new  type  of  the  jealous  husband,  nor  Mrs.  Crosse 
of  the  suspicious  wife ;  but  experience  in  work  of  this  sort,  and 
their  innate  appreciation  of  humour,  enable  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
and  Mrs.  John  Wood  to  render  the  parts  quaint  and  entertaining. 
Webb  is  merely  a  well-bred  young  man  of  the  day,  his  wife  a 
bright  and  piquant  little  personage  with  a  temporarily  suppressed 
inclination  to  flirt;  and  the  Webbs  could  hardly  be  better 
played  than  they  are  by  Mr.  Allan  Ayresworth  and  Miss  Filippi. 
A  little  refinement,  if  it  could  possibly  be  imparted,  would 
improve  the  Major  Marshall  of  Mr.  Herbert  Standing ;  and  Mr. 
F.  Cape  rather  overdoes  the  butler.  Mr.  Gilbert  Farqiihar's 
sketch  of  the  solicitor  is  carefully  finished.  The  dialogue  is  not 
remarkable  for  wit,  but  it  clearly  sets  forth  the  story.  A  few  of 
the  lines  are  in  bad  taste. 


ILLUSTEATIOXS— AND  OTHER  THIXGS. 

IVrOT  as  men  hut  reviewers  we  believed  ourselves  superior  to 
-L^  the  vulgar  emotion  of  surprise.  To  whatever  else  the  thing 
called  book  may  stir  this  mortal  frame  we  are  within  reason  sus- 
ceptible. We  can  smile  and  frown,  yawn,  skip,  and  sleep  ;  but 
■we  did  honestly  flatter  ourselves  that  there  was  possible  in  the 
realms  of  print  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  ignorance,  nor  stupidity, 
that  had  any  longer  power  to  astonish  us.  We  were  wrong. 
There  lies  before  us  a  volume  claiming  to  be  a  Popular  Edition 
of  a  book  whose  fame  is  now  no  doubt  a  little  on  the  wane,  yet 
once  was  genuine  enough.  Never,  surely,  did  old  friend  bear  so  new 
a  face,  and  every  attempt  to  recognize  the  once  familiar  features 
only  serves  to  increase  our  astonishment.  With  what  class  of 
reasoning  beings  an  expurgated  edition  of  Handley  Cross  without 
Leech's  illustrations  is  likely  to  be  popular  baffles  all  our  powers 
of  conjecture.  Even  with  the  existence  of  an  expurgated  edition 
of  Tom  Bmvn^s  Schooldays  fresh  in  our  memory,  we  are  baffled. 
That  at  least  came  from  America,  and  out  of  America,  as  out  of 
Africa,  comes  always  something  new.  But  this  is  an  emanation 
of  the  British  publisher ;  and  though  ■we  would  not  vaunt  that 
individual  as  an  unswerving  example  of  either  good  sense  or  good 
taste,  this  astounding  instance  of  his  fatuity  has  certainly  staggered 
■us.  Much  has  the  British  race  suff'ered  at  his  hands,  but  surely 
never  aught  like  this — 

In  all  the  bonds  ■\ve  ever  bore 

We  sighed,  ■we  grieved,  we  wept ;  we  never  blushed  before. 

An  interesting  article  might  be  written  on  the  philosophy  of 
illustrations.  What  opens  a  book  to  the  illustrator,  or  closes  it 
to  him  ?  There  are  books  which  cry  aloud  to  be  illustrated,  and 
others  -which  a  conjunction  of  all  the  talents  from  Titian  to 
Titmar.sh  could  not  serve.  That  good  books  are  spoiled  even  by 
good  pictures  is  a  rule  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  easy  to  prove  by 
many  exceptions.  Hablot  Browne  did  not  spoil  Dickens  nor 
Lever.  The  author  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  The  Tower  of  London 
owes  very  nearly  as  much  to  George  Cruikshank  as  he  owes  to 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  Without  Mr.  Tenniel  even  the  immortal 
Alice  herself  would  be  little  better  than  "a  dream  within  a 
dream,"  and  the  Hatter,  the  White  Knight,  and  the  Queen  of 
Hearts  but  unsubstantial  pageants  indeed.  Scott,  with  Shakspeare, 
Stands  on  the  other  side,  unapproachable  by  mortal  pencil.  The 


failures  of  many  valiant  men  lie  strewn  through  his  countless 
editions  as  the  bones  of  the  unsuccessful  wooers  whitened  the 
purlieus  of  the  Enchanted  Palace.  Turner,  of  course,  did  not 
fail ;  but  the  exquisite  drawings  of  Scottish  scenery  he  made  for 
the  Magnum  Opus  take  none  of  their  charm  from  Scott,  as  his 
drawings  of  Italian  and  Bhenish  scenery  take  none  of  their  charm 
from  Byron.  There  are  illustrators  who,  while  reproducing  their 
author  with  excellent  truth,  spirit,  and  discrimination,  are  yet 
wholly  independent  of  him,  are,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the 
paradox,  supremely  original  while  working  with  another  man's 
ideas.  Randolph  Caldecott  was  a  signal  instance  of  this  class,, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  Richard  Doj'le. 

Others,  again,  tliere  are  who  will  make  you  the  prettiest  draw- 
ings possible,  which  have  no  more  in  common  with  the  author  they 
are  designed  to  illustrate  than  the  binder  is  able  to  give  them.  On 
all  which  things  we  could  expatiate  with  much  pleasure  to  our- 
selves, and  doubtless  no  small  profit  to  our  readers,  and  some  da.y 
perhaps  we  may  do  so  when  the  moment  and  the  man  are  pro- 
pitious. But  for  the  present  we  shall  keep  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  with  the  simple  observation  (unlikely,  we  think,  to  be 
gainsaid)  that  few  men,  if  any  men,  have  been  more  successful  in, 
this  particular  branch  of  the  arts  of  design  than  John  Leech.  It 
was  not  as  an  illustrator  of  books  that  he  won  his  fame,  nor  did 
he  illustrate  many.  His  range  was  not  wide ;  but  he  very  rarely 
went  outside  it,  and  within  it  he  was  master.  He  very  rarely 
attempted  tragedy.  One  or  two  dismal  essays  in  this  line  we  can 
remember  in  his  illustrations  to  Albert  Smith's  .<4fZ!'en^2«'esq/'i)/r. 
Ledhury,  which  look  like  caricatures  of  Cruikshank,  if  such  a 
thing  be  conceivable.  But,  unless  his  hand  was  forced,  Leecb 
never  put  his  art  to  uses  unto  which  it  was  not  born.  He  knew 
very  well  what  he  could  do,  and  he  did  it  better  than  any  man 
had  done  it  before  him,  or  than  any  man  is  likely  to  do  it  again. 
And,  above  all  men — hardly  even  excepting  Hablot  Browne  ib 
his  happiest  conjunction  with  Dickens — was  he  successful  in 
catching  the  spirit  of  his  author.  He  never,  as  Caldecott  so  often 
did,  touched  it  to  finer  issues  ;  that  was  not  his  business.  Like 
all  real  artists  in  every  field  of  art,  he  showed  his  skill  as  much 
in  what  he  left  as  in  what  he  took.  Ills  judgment  was  as  uh- 
erring  as  his  hand.  But  when  he  had  chosen  his  subject  he  kept 
his  eye  steadfastly  on  it,  on  the  spirit  as  well  as  on  the  letter; 
there  were  no  flourishes  and  practisings  on  his  own  account. 
No  author,  then,  was  ever  better  served  than  those  for  whom  John 
Leech  worked.  He  gave  all  he  received  with  interest.  And  of 
those  lucky  authors  none  was  more  blessed  than  Surtees.  Indeed^ 
he  was  blessed  in  more  ways  than  one ;  for  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  by  those  old  enough  to  remember  the  first  appearance  of 
John  Jorrocks  that  he  could  make  no  way  at  all  until  Leech  took 
him  in  hand.  It  was  not  till  the  public  got  a  clear  notion  of  the^ 
man  himself,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived,  under  his  own  roof-tree 
in  Great  Coram  Street  or  Diana  Lodge,  in  the  hunting-field  or  on 
the  platform,  when  he  was  "  counting  twenty,"  coaxing  Xerxes 
to  "  come  hup,"  confounding  all  farmers  "  wot  don't  tie  up  their 
bulls,"  or  drinking  with  Pigg  to  the  health  of  Gabriel  Junks^ 
that  they  took  the  old  grocer  to  their  hearts.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. Even  with  the  help  of  Leech  the  number  of  people  who 
have  read  Handley  Cross  through  bear,  we  suspect,  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  -who  can  run  off'  by  heart  the- 
aphorisms  of  the  immortal  pair  which  have  made  its  reputation. 
In  truth,  when  Jorrocks  and  Pigg  are  oft"  the  scene  the  book  is 
but  a  dull  thing.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
Mr.  Sjwnye's  Sporting  Tour,  which  is  good  all  through.  Some 
people,  people  of  humorous  susceptibilities  and  tolerably  catholic 
taste,  cannot  away  with  it,  or  any  of  the  series.  We  shall 
not  quarrel  w'ith  them,  nor  even  shake  the  great  name  of 
Macaulay  at  them,  who  has  recorded  in  his  diary  how  he  "read 
some  of  a  novel  about  sporting — a  Mr.  Sponge  the  hero  " — and 
how,  it  being  a  new  world  to  him,  he  "bore  with  the 
hasty  writing  and  w^as  entertained."  But  those  who  can 
read  the  book  at  all  will  not  find  a  dull  page  in  it. 
It  is  a  genuine  piece  of  art  after  its  kind,  compact  and  complete ; 
whereas  Handley  Cross  is  a  mere  chaos  of  scenes  and  incidents 
scattered  among  long,  tedious  passages  leading  nowhere.  What,, 
for  instance,  can  be  more  hopelessly  irrelevant  than  the  episode 
of  Mr.  Bugginson,  or  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  of  the  Grand. 
Bazaar,  or  indeed  of  the  Lunacy  Commission,  and  what,  one 
may  add,  more  tiresome?  Who  cares  for  the  Barningtons,  or 
Bowker,  or  Charlie  Stubbs,  or  Sir  Thomas  Trout?  Even 
Miserrimus  Doleful  justifies  his  name  before  we  have  done  with 
him,  and  a  little  of  l3enjamin  (to  be  sure  there  never  was  much 
of  him)  goes  a  long  way.  With  the  exception  of  Betsy — and  she 
is  rather  vicariously  interesting,  through  the  medium  of  Pigg, 
than  interesting  for  her  own  sake — the  women  are  the  merest 
superfluities.  In  short,  to  speak  frankly,  eliminate  Jorrocks  and 
Pigg  from  Handley  Cross,  and  there  remains  merely  a  dull,  coarse, 
disagreeable  book.  Now  in  Mr.  Sponge's  Sim-ting  Tour  every 
character  stands  on  its  own  feet.  Lord  Scamperdale  and  Jacli 
Spraggon,  Jawleyford  and  Puffington,  Jogglebury  Crowdy  and 
Facey  Romford,  Waffles  and  Sir  Harry  Scattercash,  even  the 
smaller  personages,  the  Slapps,  Washballs,  Guanos,  Paceys, 
Seedeybucks,  Braggs,  Watchoms,  Blossomnoses,  Bugles — each 
one  plays  his  own  part  in  his  own  manner.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  women,  w  ith  IMrs.  Jawleyford  and  her  daughters,  with  Lady 
Scattercash  and  her  fair  friends,  Miss  Glitters  and  Miss  Howard. 
They  are  all,  moreover,  human,  men  and  woman  ;  not  agreeable 
or  noble  specimens  of  humanity  indeed,  but  showing  real  human 
faces  beneath  the  mask  of  caricature.    In  Handley  Cross  all  is 
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one  monstrous  grotesque  from  beginning  to  end.  Even  Jorrocks 
and  Pigg,  inimitable  as  tbey  are  in  their  way — and  for  broad, 
full-blown  fun  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  beat  them — are  like 
nothing  that  ever  trod  the  windy  ways  of  men.  Without  Leech's 
ielp  it  is  impossible  to  realize  their  existence. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  Law  of  Copyright  may  have 
interfered  to  debar  this  Popular  Edition  from  its  chief,  if  not  its 
only,  chance  of  popularity.  That  would  be  an  excellent  reason 
against  the  edition ;  it  is  no  excuse  for  it.  But  even  more  extra- 
ordinary things  remain  behind.  This  is,  as  we  have  said,  an 
expurgated,  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  Bowdlerized  edition.  Now 
Surtees  was  certainly  not  a  delicate  writer.  The  society  he 
wrote  of  was  not  delicate,  even  at  its  best,  and  he  did  not  idealize 
it.  He  did  not  write  for  the  Young  Person  of  either  sex.  In- 
deed, that  bugbear  of  modern  days  was  kept  in  its  proper  place 
when  Jorrocks  and  Soapey  Sponge  were  in  their  prime,  neither 
paraded  as  an  excuse  by  incompetent  writers,  nor  thundered 
against  by  indecent  ones.  Surtees  is  often  coarse,  more  often 
than  not,  perhaps  ;  often  vulgar ;  but  he  is  never  indecent.  He 
never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  uncleanly  images,  or  crack  un- 
cleanly jokes.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  his  books  would 
make  the  best  possible  Christmas  or  birthday  presents  for  a  lad 
fond  of  reading,  but  assuredly  he  will  get  no  real  harm  from  them. 
Such  harm  as  he  might  get — the  harm  that  comes  from  prema- 
turely familiarizing  a  young  mind  with  coarse  and  ignoble  aspects 
of  humanity — will  not  be  prevented  by  removing  a  few  incon- 
venient words  or  passages.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  books, 
and  if  fatal  effects  be  feared  from  it,  let  the  little  victim  be  kept 
beyond  its  range ;  let  Mr.  Jorrocks  and  his  fellows  be  relegated 
to  that  glazed  bookcase  wherein,  as  the  High  Priestess  of  Can- 
dour tells  us,  our  fathers  were  used  to  store  their  "virile  litera- 
ture." Against  such  tender  care  we  make  no  protest,  though  it 
will  form  no  part  of  the  treatise  we  propose  one  day  to  write  on 
the  Ideal  Education.  Any  other  way  of  treating  these  books  is 
foolishness,  and  worse. 

But  this,  again,  is  not  all.  The  process  to  which  poor  Mr. 
Jorrocks  has  been  submitted  does  not  seem  to  have  been  under- 
taken solely  in  the  interests  of  the  Young  Person — may,  indeed, 
have  been  taken  without  any  thought  of  those  interests.  The 
■episode  of  the  visit  to  Sir  Archy  Depecarde  might  have  been  re- 
moved for  their  sake,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Jorrocks's 
ihumour  and  of  Pigg's  morality.  But  to  benefit  what  strange 
growth  of  the  human  mind  has  the  great  triumph  of  the  Cat  and 
Custard  Pot  day  been  eliminated,  or  the  public  dinner  to  Pigg, 
or  the  exploits  of  the  Cut  'Em  Down  Captains  ?  For  whom  has 
the  visit  to  Cockolorum  Hall  been  curtailed  ?  Whose  morals 
would  be  hurt  by  learning  Mr.  Jorrocks's  reasons  for  not  eating 
mince,  or  that  "  Pa  shoots  the  fox "  ?  Some  years  ago  a  lady, 
wlio  had  surely  written  enough  and  well  enough  to  know  better, 
proposed — and  even  went  some  way  with — an  edition  of  the 
VVaverle)^  Novels  from  which  all  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  the 
sitperfluous  part  was  to  be  struck  out.  Is  this  Popular  Edition 
Laply  designed  on  the  same  lines  ?  If  it  be  so,  we  have  a  great 
■curiosity  to  feel  the  editor's  bumps.  Again,  we  remember  a  story 
■©f  an  American  publisher  who  used  to  provide  his  readers  with 
original  novels  by  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  printing 
old  ones  under  new  names,  with  a  few  omissions,  verbal  changes, 
and  interpolations.  Surely  no  British  publisher  would  do  such 
things,  or  could  if  he  would.  But,  in  truth,  we  can  offer  no 
explanation  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  portentous  pheno- 
menon that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  world  of  books.  It  stands 
by  itself,  unmatched,  unmatchable.  "  Plas  any  one  seen  my 
fellow  ?  "  once  said  a  deceased  peer  of  eccentric  memory,  looking 
for  his  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  Opera-house  one  evening. 

"  No,  by  !  "  came  an  answer  from  the  crowd.    "  No  one  ever 

has."  At  least  we  may  say  with  Pigg  that  his  master  in  his  new 
guise  is  a  "  varra  feulish  insufficient  'ard  man." 


THE  WEATHER. 

AT  last  the  rain  has  come,  but  riot  in  great  abundance,  for 
since  Saturday  hardly  a  drop  has  fallen.  We  must,  however, 
be  thankful  for  as  much  as  we  have  had.  On  Thursday,  the  30th, 
the  weather  chart  for  8  a.m.  showed  general  south-westerly 
winds,  with  the  barometer  low  and  falling  along  the  West  coast, 
■where  a  certain  amount  of  rain  had  already  fallen.  By  next 
anorning  a  clearly-defined  depression  had  advanced  to  the  north- 
west ol  these  islands,  and  the  rain  had  become  more  general  and 
heavier,  several  stations  reporting  about  half  an  inch.  The 
■depression  moved  rapidly.  At  6  p.m.  Friday  its  centre  lay  off 
Aberdeen,  and  on  Saturday  morning  it  had  advanced  to  Sweden, 
somewhat  to  the  north  of  Stockholm.  On  Saturday  the  rain  fell 
chiefly  in  showers,  one  of  the  heaviest  selecting  as  the  most  appro- 
priate time  to  come  down  the  precise  moment  of  the  opening  of 
the  Naval  Exhibition.  During  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  frequent 
showers  fell  in  London,  and  the  amount  collected  over  the  country 
at  large  was  pretty  copious,  and  very  fairly  distributed.  In  the 
course  of  Saturday  evening  the  wind  shifted  to  north-west,  and 
as  a  natural  result  the  sky  cleared  as  the  barometer  rose.  On 
Tuesday  morning  a  slight  anticyclone  had  established  itself  over 
the  North  Sea,  and,  as  a  compensation  for  this,  a  depression 
showed  itself  ofl'  the  Irish  coast,  producing  fresh  southerly  winds 
and  some  rain,  and  on  Wednesday  the  same  conditions  were  con- 
tinued, witk  the  exception  that  the  centre  of  the  anticyclone  had 


transferred  itself  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm.  On  the 
Continent  some  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week,  but  for  the 
most  part  scantily.  As  to  temperature,  it  has  not  yet  become  season- 
able, as  at  only  a  few  stations  has  the  daily  maximum  ever  reached 
60°.  The  absolute  highest  readings  in  England  have  been  67°  at 
Cambridge  and  65°  at  Loughborough  on  Thursday,  April  30.  On 
several  days  the  maxima,  at  some  stations,  have  not  reached  50°, 
but  Wednesday  has  shown  an  improvement,  and  readings  above 
60°  have  again  been  registered.  As  for  France  and  Germany, 
maxima  nearly  approaching  80°  were  recorded  in  various  places 
during  the  last  three  days  of  last  week,  but  since  then  the 
weather  has  been  colder.  Rain  on  the  Continent  has  been  scanty. 
For  the  last  two  days  it  has  been  falling  over  the  East  of  France 
and  over  Belgium. 


THE  OPERA. 

AMATEURS  who  were  present  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  on 
the  night  in  July,  1880,  when  Boito's  Mejistofele  was  first 
performed  in  England,  will  not  soon  forget  the  sensation  which 
the  work  created.  At  first  the  boldness  of  the  composer's  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  seemed  to  take  away  the  breath  of  the 
audience,  and  for  a  time  the  success  of  the  work  hung  in  the 
balance.  But  the  way  in  which  the  Garden  Scene  was  sung  and 
played  turned  the  scale,  and  when  the  curtain  fell  upon  the 
extraordinary  Quartet  at  the  end  of  the  act,  the  enthusiasm 
which  obviously  inspired  the  performers  gained  the  audience,  and 
the  house  simply  rose  as  one  man  in  recognition  of  the  advent  of 
a  new  composer.  Probably  such  a  cast  as  that  night's,  compris- 
ing Mmes.  Nilsson  and  Trebelli  and  Signori  Campanini  and 
Nannetti,  will  not  again  be  witnessed;  certainly  never  since  has  the 
opera  gone  with  the  same  electric  force  and  brilliancy.  Its  position 
in  public  esteem  seems  even  now  hardly  settled,  and  though  it 
has  frequently  been  revived,  it  is  still  generally  regarded  more 
as  a  promise  of  better  work  than  as  an  established  favourite. 
For  this  the  nature  of  the  book,  which  is  merely  a  setting 
of  detached  scenes  from  the  two  parts  of  Goethe's  Faust,  is 
doubtless  chiefly  to  blame  ;  but  the  composer  is  also  not  quite 
guiltless,  for  public  anticipation  has  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
kept  awake  by  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  appearance  of  a 
new  opera  from  his  pen,  as  to  which  even  now  he  seems  not  to 
have  made  up  his  mind.  The  composer  who  could  produce  the 
Prison  Scene  in  Mejistofele  has  no  right  to  remain  idle,  especially 
in  these  days,  when  the  dearth  of  new  operas  is  so  severely  felt. 
Last  Saturday's  performance  of  the  work  at  Covent  Garden  did 
not  present  many  new  features.  In  some  respects  it  was  excel- 
lent, while  in  others  it  was  by  no  means  up  to  the  mark.  Mme. 
Albani's  resumption  of  the  parts  of  Margherita  and  Helen  was 
very  welcome,  for  in  both  of  them  she  is  seen  at  her  best. 
M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  as  the  fiend  was,  as  he  always  is,  quite 
admirable.  For  both  these  great  artists  praise  is  superfluous  ;  ifc 
would  be  impossible  to  find  better  representatives  of  the  parts  they 
filled.  Unfortunately  M.  Montariol,  who  was  the  Faust,  was  called 
upon  to  take  the  part  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  he  was  in  con- 
sequence obviously  nervous  and  unfamiliar  with  the  music.  Even  if 
he  had  had  more  rehearsals,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have 
been  satisfactory  ;  for,  though  he  has  a  good  stage-presence  and  is 
a  competent  actor,  his  voice  has  not  sufficient  power  to  cope  with 
Signor  Boito's  somewhat  overpowering  orchestration.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  small  but  important  parts  of  Marta  and  Pantalis, 
Mme.  Guercia,  was  still  more  unsatisfactory,  and  the  result  was 
that  two  of  the  most  delightful  numbers  in  the  work,  the  Quartet 
in  the  Garden  Scene  and  the  so-called  Serenata  in  the  classical 
Walpurgis  Night,  almost  entirely  missed  their  proper  effect.  To 
add  to  these  drawbacks,  Signor  Mancinelli  allowed  the  orchestra 
to  be  far  too  prominent  throughout  the  opera ;  in  some  parts  the 
noise  of  the  brass  was  quite  deafening,  and  absolutely  over- 
powered the  singers.  The  chorus  sang  much  better  than  they 
did  in  either  Le  Prophete  or  Tannhauser,  the  "  Fuga  Infernale," 
in  particular,  being  given  with  great  spirit.  More  rehearsal  would 
have  improved  the  arrangement  of  most  of  the  scenes,  and  the 
absurd  explosion  at  the  end  of  the  Walpurgis  Night  scene  should 
be  omitted  in  future  performances,  for  it  is  entirely  uncalled  for 
and  out  of  keeping  with  the  scene. 

On  Monday  Bizet's  Carmen  was  given,  with  Miss  Zelie  de 
Lussan  as  the  representative  of  the  heroine.  The  American 
soprano  has  been  several  times  previously  seen  in  the  part,  both 
in  English  at  Drury  Lane,  and  last  season  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera.  Her  performance  is  extremely  clever,  though  a  tendency 
to  over-elaborate  the  business  renders  it  not  quite  so  successful  as 
when  she  first  assumed  the  character.  No  one  would  expect 
much  dignity  or  refinement  from  MerimtSe's  heroine  ;  but  Miss  de 
Lussan  commits  the  mistake  of  making  her  quite  restless  in 
gesture,  movement,  and  facial  expression.  Vocally  the  perform- 
ance was  always  artistic,  though  the  music  is  rather  low  for 
her  voice,  a  remark  which  equally  applies  to  the  Escamillo  of 
M.  Devoyod.  M.  Lubert  was  an  excellent  Don  Jos(5,  acting  and 
singing  throughout  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  is  really 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  company,  especially  in  works  drawn 
from  the  Op6ra  Comique  repertory.  Mme.  Kate  Rolla  appeared 
to  please  a  portion  of  the  audience  as  Michaela  ;  but,  though  she 
sang  the  music  correctly,  she  is  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  part,  and 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  allow  her  to  assume  it.  Both  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  very  good,  and  the  whole  work  was  performed 
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thoroughly  smoothly,  and  satisfactorily.  The  improvement  in 
the  ballet  in  the  last  act  was  a  noticeable  and  agreeable  feature. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  performance  of  Don  Giovanni,  which 
■was  given  on  Thursday  night,  lay  in  the  assumption  by  M.  Maurel 
of  the  part  of  the  hero.  There  are  very  few  operas  in  which  a 
baritone  has  so  good  an  opportunity  of  display  as  that  which 
Mozart  wrote,  or — if  the  very  latest  critics  are  to  be  believed — 
adapted,  from  an  obscure  composer  named  Gazzaniga  to  Da 
Pontes  libretto.  M.  Maurel  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  the  part 
than  any  other  singer  now  on  the  stage.  His  fine  presence  and 
admirable  singing  make  him  the  best  Don  Juan  who  has  been 
seen  since  the  retirement  of  M.  Faure.  On  Thursday  his  success 
was  signal,  and  his  singing  of  "  Deh  vieni  alia  tinestra,"  and  the 
duet  with  Zerlina,  "  La  ci  darem,"  was  so  much  applauded  that 
both  numbers  had  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  other  members  of  the 
cast,  Miss  Zelie  de  Lussan  was  much  the  best.  Her  Zerlina  is 
very  bright  and  clever,  and  she  sang  the  music  charmingly. 
Her  voice  seemed  in  better  condition  than  on  Monday,  and 
her  whole  performance  was  very  good.  The  Donna  Anna  of 
Mme.  Tavary  and  the  Donna  Elvira  of  Mme.  Piolla  can 
hardly  be  said  to  pass  muster  on  a  stage  which  has  seen  so 
many  fine  representatives  of  both  parts.  Of  the  two,  the  former 
was  the  better;  but  in  neither  case  was  the  want  of  charm 
and  freshness  in  the  voice  atoned  for  by  dramatic  power  or  re- 
markable vocal  ability.  The  Leporello  of  M.  Isnardou  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  Masetto  of  Signor  Ciampi  was  performed  in  a  style 
which  the  veteran  butlb  has  rendered  familiar  for  many  years. 
M.  Montariol  was  a  poor  Don  Ottavio  ;  but  is  to  be  commended 
for  omitting  the  air  "  Dalla  sua  pace,"  which  is  certainly  beyond 
his  powers.  Signor  Abramoti'  was  a  sufficiently  ponderous  and 
impressive  Commendatore.  The  performance,  on  the  whole, 
though  deficient  in  the  representatives  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters,  was  smooth  and  tolerably  satisfactory,  thanks  chiefly 
to  M.  Maurel  and  Miss  de  Lussan,  who  carried  off  the  honours  of 
the  evening.  The  stage  arrangement  of  the  final  scene  is  some- 
Tvhat  absurd  ;  there  is  no  reason  why  the  traditional  descent  of  the 
statue  and  the  hero  into  the  Lower  Regions  should  be  abandoned 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  group  which  apparently  represents 
Blue  Beard's  dead  wives  lit  up  by  lightning. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  this  week  removes  from 
the  stage  perhaps  the  last  exponent  of  the  old-fashioned 
scliool  of  histrionic  art.  Mr.  Sullivan,  like  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries of  forty  years  ago,  was  apt  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters, 
and  sometimes  to  assume  attitudes  which  were  almost  comical 
in  their  supposed  intensity.  Still,  in  Shakspearian  parts  he  un- 
doubtedly preserved  many  important  traditions  handed  down 
through  generations  of  artists  from  Betterton. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  born  in  1821,  made  his  first  appearance 
in  London  at  the  Haymarket  in  Hamlet  in  1852,  and  the  press  of 
that  now  rather  remote  epoch  was  enchanted  with  his  "  pictu- 
resque dignity"  and  "sincere  passion."  Barring  his  Shakspearian 
parts,  his  repertoire  consisted  of  pieces  which  a  Jin  de  sii'cle 
audience  would  most  certainly  "  guy  " — Lovers  Marii/rdom,  The 
Gamester,  Retribution,  The  Stranger,  and  Holla,  for  instance. 
Therefore,  when,  some  ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Sullivan  appeared  as 
the  Stranger  at  the  Haymarket,  supported  by  that  admirable 
actress.  Miss  Rose  Eytyng,  as  Mrs.  Ilaller,  he  only  achieved  a 
success  of  curiosity.  Our  recollection,  however,  of  Mr.  Barry 
Sullivan's  Richard  IlL  is  a  pleasant  one,  although  to  be  sure  he 
made  Richard  uncommonly  and  loudly  disagreeable,  and  was 
totally  lacking  in  that  subtlety  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
perfect  delineation  of  the  part.  In  the  tent  scene,  in  which 
'Richard  sees  the  ghosts,  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan  was  impressive 
enough  ;  and  in  the  death  scene,  on  the  Field  of  Bosworth,  he 
■was  terribly  intense.  He  could  boast  that  he  had  played  Hamlet 
3,000  times,  and  Richard  2,500.  Those  who  remember  him  in 
his  prime  declare  that  he  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in 
The  Gamester,  but  it  is  many  years  ago  since  he  acted  Beverley 
here,  although  it  was  the  part  chosen  for  his  last  appearance  in 
Manchester  in  1887.  As  a  man,  Mr.  Sullivan  was  an  orna- 
ment to  his  profession,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  a  pleasant 
memory  as  a  distinguished  artist  and  gentleman. 

The  Anonymous  Letter,  by  Messrs.  Mark  Ambient  and  Frank 
Latimer,  produced  at  the  Lyric  on  Tuesday,  has  smart  dia- 
logue— a  little  too  prolix  in  the  second  act — and  several  brightly 
amusing  situations.  But,  alas !  what  little  plot  it  possesses 
turns  on  threadbare  themes,  now  reminding  us  of  CyriVs  Success, 
and  now  of  some  score  of  good  old  Criterion  merry  farces,  in 
which  husband  and  wife  and  sweethearts  and  lovers  play  at  a 
sort  of  game  of  equivocation,  which  ends  pleasantly  for  all 
parties  with  the  final  fall  of  the  curtain.  It  was,  indeed,  lucky 
for  the  authors,  and  for  their  audience  too,  that  the  piece  in  ques- 
tiori  was  very  carefully  acted  and  well  staged.  Miss  Annie  Rose 
plavpd  prettily,  but  rather  artificialh',  as  a  child-wife  of  the 
Dora)  typ6 ;  ^lod  Miss  Florence  West  was  effective  as  an  actress 
who^s  morals  are  above  her  reputation.  Miss  Vane,  a  clever  and 
very  artistic  actress,  did  the  best  she  could  with  a  most  difficult 
part,  that  of  a  wordy,  not  to  say  malevolent,  wife,  who  writes 
the  letter  which  gives  its  name  to  the  comedy.  Mr.  George 
Hau'ie,  made  up  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  Dr.  Talmage, 


was  amusing  as  an  absolutely  impossible  M.P.,  even  in  this 
epoch  of  representatives  of  Her  Majesty's  Commons.  The  so- 
called  light  comedy  of  this  curious  play,  which  is  a  farce  in  the 
first  act  and  a  melodrama  in  the  second,  was  entrusted  to  the 
skilful  hands  of  Messrs.  Louis  Waller  and  Eric  Lewis,  and  this 
was  fortunate,  for  they  saved  several  scenes  from  collapse.  In- 
deed, all  the  actors  could  do  for  the  play  they  did  with  refreshing 
earnestness.  The  verdict  of  the  crowded  audience  was  sufiiciently 
cordial  to  encourage  the  authors  to  continue  their  studies  in  the 
art  of  play-making,  and  to  believe  that,  with  application,  like  the 
Spanish  grandees  in  La  Firichole,  they  will  improve,  car  ils 
(jrandiront. 

Remarkable,  indeed,  has  been  the  fate  of  Iledda  Gabler  at  the 
Vaudeville.  Only  last  week  this  pretty  theatre  was  unto  the 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  Ibsen  as  a  sort  of  temple,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  stalls  and  dress  circle  were  even  more  interesting 
objects  for  study  than  the  odd  drama  itself.  Their  enthusiasm  for 
their  idol  used  to  inspire  his  interpreters  ;  and  certainly  the 
matintSe  performances  of  Hedda  Gabler  were  vastly  superior  to 
those  which  take  place  now  nightly  at  Mr.  Thome's  theatre, 
although  the  cast  remains  imaltered.  The  moment  the  theatre 
was  thrown  open  to  the  British  public,  which  pays  its  shillings 
and  its  pence  to  enjoy  an  amusing  or  be  thrilled  by  an  exciting 
play,  the  aspect  of  things  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  pit  and 
gallery  watched  in  blank  amazement  the  vagaries  of  the  lunatic 
Hedda,  and  listened  to  the  crudely  coarse  dialogue  with  stupefac- 
tion. But  little  applause  followed  the  fall  of  the  curtain ;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  and  Miss  Marion  Lea  both  felt  the  chilly 
influence,  and  their  old  magic  spell  seemed  broken. 

Tuesday  night  next  will  be  a  gala  at  the  Lyceum,  when  The 
Corsican  Brothers  will  be  reviv^'d.  But  the  chief  interest  of  this 
memorable  evening  will  centre  round  the  production  of  Nance 
Oldjield,  with  Miss  Terry  as  the  famous  actress,  a  part  which  is 
sure  to  be  a  revelation  even  to  those  who  most  admire  and  fully 
understand  the  genius  of  the  foremost  of  English  actresses. 

Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  takes  a  benefit  at  the  Olympic  Theatre  to- 
night, and  will  appear  in  selections  from  various  pieces.  The 
Acrobat  has  not  proved  as  successful  as  was  hoped,  and,  therefore. 
The  Silver  King  will  take  its  place  on  May  15. 

Carmen  up  to  Data  was  played  this  week  for  the  two-hundredth 
time.  A  long  and  prosperous  run  has  this  amusing  frivolity  had, 
and,  as  it  is  now  embellished  with  new  dances  and  new  songs, 
it  may  and  probably  will  see  its  four-hundredth  representation. 
That  other  frivolity,  Joan  of  Arc,  passed  its  hundredth  per- 
formance on  Monday,  and  is  still  in  the  zenith  of  its  popularity,, 
a  marvellous  fact,  for  it  is  hopelessly  inane,  though  the  skirt- 
dancing  introduced  is  quite  charming,  especially  that  of  Miss 
Kattie  Seymour,  an  incarnation  of  grace. 

The  Henrietta  has,  to  use  the  theatrical  slang  expression, 
"  picked  up  "  wonderfully  at  the  Avenue,  and  it  deserved  to  dO' 
so ;  for  it  is  a  well-written  and  very  interesting  comedy,  and 
admirably  acted. 

The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  will 
learn  with  great  pleasure  of  his  recovery  from  the  illness  which 
interrupted  his  brilliant  and  artistic  recitals,  now  to  be  resumed 
in  a  series  of  ten  at  the  Steinway  Hall,  beginning  on  the  23rd  of 
this  month. 

On  Tuesday  next  a  matiniSe  will  be  given  at  the  Criterion 
Theatre  which  .should  prove  of  unusual  interest,  since  Miss  Laura 
Johnson,  a  young  lady  concerning  whose  rare  talents  we  have  all 
heard  much  and  as  yet  seen  little,  will  appear,  supported  by  her 
teacher,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  in  a  selection  of  scenes  from  Macbeth. 
Considering  that  the  debutante  is  only  seventeen,  and  that  Mr. 
Vezin  says  she  will  soon  be  the  greatest  tragic  actress  since 
Rachel,  expectation  is  naturally  very  great,  and  curiosity  no  less 
excited. 


KECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  programmes  of  the  last  two  Philharmonic  Concerts, 
though  devoid  of  novelties,  have  been  extremely  interesting 
and  well  selected.  At  that  of  the  Third  Concert  the  chief  attrac- 
tion was  the  appearance  of  M.  Paderewski,  who  gave  an  admirable 
performance  of  Saint-Saens's  brilliant  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Op.  44, 
No.  4 ;  while  the  orchestra  was  heard  in  Bennett's  beautiful 
Fantasia-Overture,  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C,  both  of  whicli  were  very  well  played.  The 
vocalist  was  Mr.  Iver  McKay,  who  sang  Don  Ottavio's  air,  "  II 
mio  tesoro,"  from  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  and  Walther's  "  Preis- 
lied,"  from  Wagner's  Meistersinger,  in  neither  of  which  was  he 
heard  to  advantage.  At  the  Fourth  Concert  a  very  large  audience 
was  attracted  by  the  announcement  that  the  sisters  Ravogli 
would  sing.  Mile.  Sofia  Ravogli  chose  as  her  solo  the  great 
Scena  from  Der  Freischiitz,  "  Piano,  piano  "  ;  but  her  singing  of 
it  was  marred  by  defective  intonation,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
abnormally  high  Philharmonic  pitch.  Her  sister  obtained  an 
inevitable  encore  for  Gluck's  "  Che  faro  senza  Euridice,"  which 
she  sang  with  all  the  depth  of  feeling  and  expression  which  have 
made  so  great  an  impression  in  her  performances  at  the  Opera.. 
Later  in  the  programme  both  sisters  were  heard  in  a  duet  from 
Pacini's  Saffo,  an  opera  which  is  quite  forgotten  in  this  country, 
;  though  it  is  still  occasionally  performed  in  Italy, 
j  During  the  last  ten  days  there  has  been  a  perfect  plethora  of 
I  minor  concerts.    Very  few  of  these  demand  detailed  notice  ;  but 
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the  Eecital  given  at  Princes'  Hall  last  Saturday,  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Holliday,  deserves  more  consideration.  Mr.  Holliday  is  a  young 
pianist,  of  Anglo-Russian  parentage,  who  has  studied  under 
Rubinstein,  the  peculiarities  of  whose  playing  he  reproduces  with 
striking  fidelity.  His  technique  is  extraordinary,  and  the  finish  and 
delicacy  of  his  playing  is  generally  admirable.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
also  marred  by  extravagance  and  undue  muscular  exertion.  His 
fortissimos  are  deafening,  and  he  treats  the  instrument  occasionally 
with  such  force  that  all  tone  is  sacrificed  to  mere  noise.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  a  player  of  such  evident  talent  and  promise  should 
indulge  in  such  a  bad  habit.  Mr.  Holliday  was  very  ambitious 
in  the  selection  of  his  programme,  which  included  five  pieces  by 
Chopin,  Schumann's  "Etudes  Symphoniques,"  short  solos  by 
Tschaikowsky  and  Liszt,  and  Beethoven's  seldom-played  Sonata, 
Op.  io6.  In  the  latter  work,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  he 
was  least  successful.  The  slow  movement  was  played  correctly 
and  with  finish,  but  without  much  interpretative  power,  and 
the  final  fugue  was  incoherent.  The  Schumann  Studies  were  very 
well  played,  and  Chopin's  Posthumous  Study  in  A  flat  was  given 
with  great  charm  and  refinement,  features  which  also  charac- 
terized Mr.  HoUiday's  playing  of  Liszt's  "  Waldesrauschen." 
The  whole  Recital  was  interesting,  and  showed  that  the  young 
pianist  is  destined  to  become  a  performer  of  no  ordinary  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  Vocal  Recitals  are  always  among  the 
pleasantest  concerts  of  the  season,  and  that  given  last  Friday  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  concert-givers  on  this  occasion 
were  heard  in  St.  James's  Hall,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  in  Princes' 
Hall.  The  change  was,  on  the  whole,  an  improvement,  and  Mrs. 
Henschel  has  certainly  never  seemed  in  better  voice  or  been 
heard  to  greater  advantage.  Her  singing  of  airs  from  Handel's  Her- 
cules and  Alessandro,  and  of  Liszt's  "  Comment,  disaient-ils  ?  "  was 
quite  perfect.  Mr.  Henschel  gave  several  familiar  songs  from  his 
repertory,  the  best  being  J.  W.  Franck's  beautiful  "  Sei  nur  still," 
Lowe's  Erl-Kiinig,"  Brahms's  "  So  willst  du  des  Armen,"  and  his 
own  fine  ballad  "Jung  Dieterich." 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Herr  Waldemar  Meyer,  a  violinist  of  great 
merit,  gave  the  first  of  two  orchestral  concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  upon  which  occasion  he  played  the  solo  part  in  Beetho- 
ven's Violin  Concerto  with  admirable  expression  and  execution. 
His  tone  is  pure,  and  his  playing  thoroughly  artistic  and  remark- 
ably free  from  tricks  of  any  kind.  Herr  Meyer  was  also  heard  in 
Bach's  Violin  Partita  in  E,  of  which  he  gave  a  correct  but  not 
very  spirited  performance,  and  in  the  two  concluding  movements 
of  Joachim's  Violin  Concerto,  a  work  which  demands  a  broader 
style  than  he  is  at  present  possessed  of.  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
to  state  that  the  accompaniments  to  the  last-named  work  were  so 
badly  played,  that  the  soloist  was  severely  handicapped  and 
evidently  unable  to  do  himself  full  justice.  Mme.  Nordica,  who 
had  been  announced  to  appear,  was  prevented  at  the  last  moment 
by  indisposition. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Royal  Choral  Society  gave  an 
extremely  fine  performance  of  Sullivan's  Golden  Legend,  a  work 
which  seems  to  have  taken  firm  root  in  the  public  taste.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  so  much  of  its  merit  lies  in  the 
admirable  orchestration,  the  effect  of  which  must  of  necessity  be 
lost  in  so  large  an  area  as  the  Albert  Hall.  The  solos,  which  are  far 
more  important  than  the  choral  portions  of  the  work,  were  well  sung 
by  Mmes.  Nordica  and  Belle  Cole,  Messrs.  Ben  Davies,  Ben 
Grove,  and  Henschel,  and  the  whole  performance  was  fully  up  to 
the  high  standard  of  excellence  usually  attained  at  these  concerts. 
Mr.  Barnby — whose  reappearance  at  the  conductor's  desk  after 
his  severe  illness  was  the  signal  for  a  hearty  burst  of  applause, 
both  from  the  audience  and  the  chorus — deserves  a  special  word 
of  praise  for  his  firmness  in  resisting  a  most  persistent  attempt 
made  to  encore  the  Evening  Hymn  in  the  second  scene.  Of 
the  remaining  concerts  of  the  week,  we  may  mention  those 
given  by  Miss  Margaret  Wild— one  of  Mme.  Schumann's 
most  promising  pupils— at  Princes'  Hall  on  Monday;  by  Mr. 
Aguilar  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  by  Mr.  de  Lara  at  Stein- 
way  Hall  on  the  same  afternoon;  by  Mme.  Sophie  Lowe— an 
excellent  singer  of  German  "Lieder"— at  Princes'  Hall  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  ;  by  Mr.  Ernest  Kiver— at  which  a  new  piano- 
forte trio  by  Miss  Ellicott  was  heard— at  Princes'  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening  ;  by  the  talented  violoncellist,  Jean  Gdrardy,  at 
St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon;  and  by  Mr.  Edgar 
Haddock,  a  Yorkshire  violinist,  who  introduced  an  interesting 
suite  by  the  Russian  composer  Cesar  Cin,  at  Steinway  Hall  on 
the  same  day.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Master  Gerardy's 
concert  a  young  pupil  of  M.  Ysaige's,  Mme.  Irma  Sethe,  made  a 
very  promising  debut  in  the  first  movement  of  Mendelssohn's 
violin  concerto  and  solos  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Wieniawski. 
Her  playing  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  fuU  of  power,  and  her 
future  career  will  be  watched  with  interest. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  two  Russian  artists  of  exceptional 
ability,  hitherto  little  known  in  London,  appeared  for  the  first 
time  under  favourable  circumstances.  Mme.  de  Swiatlovsky 
who  is,  it  seems,  a  favourite  in  Moscow,  which  she  certainly 
deserves  to  be,  possesses  a  contralto  voice  of  great  beauty  and 
unusual  compass.  Probably  since  Alboni's  time  no  such  deep 
notes  have  been  heard  here,  and  they  are  so  rich  and  of  such 
splendid  quality  as  to  almost  warrant  the  lady's  tendency  to 
introduce  them  when  not  absolutely  necessary  or  in  the  best 
taste.  But  when  they  are  combined  with  the  higher  notes  of 
the  sweetest  and  purest  kind,  the  effect  is  simply  enchanting, 
and  the  large  audience  listened  spell-bound  to  the  new  prima 


donna's  rendering  of  Lidlnby,  by  A.  Reichel,  a  charming 
Russian  melody.  As  a  mere  display  of  brilliant  vocalization 
the  aria  she  selected  from  Glinka's  La  vie  2>our  le  Czar,  with 
Russian  words,  was  remarkable,  and  gave  the  singer  excellent 
opportunity  to  manifest  the  xmusual  fle.xibility  and  compass  of 
her  voice.  But  it  was  in  the  simpler  graver  melodies  that  she 
gave  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  her  rendering  of  the  two  ballads 
above  mentioned  and  of  three  songs  by  Hcilzel  and  Brahms  was 
indescribably  charming.  M.  Max  Reichel  is  a  violinist  of 
great  distinction,  who  possesses  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  his  difficult  instrument.  He  plays  faultlessly,  but 
possibly  from  extreme  nervousness  at  times  a  trifle  colourlessly. 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND— NEW  STYLE. 

[The  feeling  in  Newfoundland  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  refused  to  present  an  address  to  the  Admiral  on  the  station, 
and  to  a  ball  to  which  the  officers  were  invited  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
refused  to  go.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  bound  to  express  his  regret  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  themselves  unable  to  shelve  this  most 
hateful  Bill.] 

Air — LOED  C*EK*XGT*N. 

YE  mariners  of  England 
Who  guard  our  native  seas. 
How  can  we  call  on  you  to  brave 
This  dashed  Newfoundland  breeze  ? 
Your  favour  with  the  colonists 
We've  brought  extremely  low ; 
For  you  all  love  a  ball. 
And  they  refuse  to  go, 
Their  wrath  has  waxed  so  hot  and  strong 
That  they  refuse  to  go. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Must  start,  on  every  wave, 

To  see  how  indefensibly 

Your  country  can  behave. 

How  Blake  and  Nelson  would  have  felt 

I'm  sure  I  hardly  know, 

At  a  call  to  a  ball 

To  which  people  wouldn't  go ; 

They  would  have  murmured  loud  and  long. 

If  people  wouldn't  go. 

Britannia  needs  reminding 
That  those  who  scour  the  deep, 
Although  their  duty's  dear  to  them, 
Don't  hold  their  pleasures  cheap. 
They  cannot  stand  a  ball  where  those 
Who,  it  is  hoped,  will  show 
Do  not  pour  through  the  door. 
But  simply  will  not  go  ; 
They  vote  all  functions  devilish  dull 
To  which  few  people  go. 

What  do  you  care  for  lobsters  ? 

And  what  are  they  to  you  ? 

With  treaties  and  with  treaty  rights 

W'hat  can  you  have  to  do  ? 

Are  you  for  trifles  such  as  these 

To  make  your  parties  "  slow," 

And  for  France  spoil  a  dance 

To  which  you  want  to  go  ? 

W^hat  might  have  been  a  lively  dance 

To  which  you'd  like  to  go ! 

The  meteor-flag  of  England 
V/on't  long  terrific  burn 
If  thus  their  invitation-cards 
Newfoundlanders  return. 
If  all  refuse  to  trip  it  on 
The  light  Newfoundland  toe, 
Or  the  bulk  sit  and  sulk. 
Though  a  few  consent  to  gfo ; 
And  people  give  the  shoulder  cold 
To  those  who  dare  to  go. 

Chorus — H-R  M-j-stt's  M-it-st-es. 
The  Mariner  of  England 

Full  soon  consoled  shall  be,  • 

The  Colonists  will  smile  again, 

And  we  shall  shortly  see 

His  sinking  spirit,  like  a  ship, 

Regain  its  status  quo, 

As  he  jumps  to  the  "  pumps," 

And  off  the  fiddlers  go. 

As  the  leader  raps  the  music-stand, 

And  off  the  fiddlers  go. 
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PHILOMYTHUS.* 

ryiHE  first  sentence  of  Dr.  Abbott's  ritilomijfhus  (which,  'jeing 
-L  interpreted,  is  an  elaborate  and  unbroken  attack  on  the  late 
Cardinal  Newman)  runs  thus: — "  It  is  an  invidious  thing  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  to  attack  the  opinions  of  an  eminent  man, 
recently  dead,  and  justly  and  widely  admired.'' 

Let  us  distinguish  a  little.  If  Dr.  Abbott  means  to  defer  to 
the  common  and  trumpery  cant — the  commonest  and  trumperiest 
utterance  of  respect  humain — that  yoa  may  not  say .  the  truth 
about  a  man  who  is  just  dead,  though  you  have  said  it  stoutly 
all  his  life,  as  far  as  you  have  had  opportunity,  then  we  differ 
with  him  so  utterly  that  argument  is  impossible  between  us.  But 
it  is  possible  that  he  means  something  very  different  from  this.  He 
may  mean  that  it  is  an  invidious  thing  after  a  man's  death  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  making  a  virulent  attack  upon  opinions, 
utterances,  and  books  of  his  which  have  been  published  for  many 
years,  and  which  the  attacking  party,  not  being  in  his  first  child- 
hood himself,  has  had  innumerable  opportunities  of  challenging. 
He  may  mean  that  it  does  not  make  the  proceeding  less  invidious, 
or  the  sudden  kindling  of  the  fire  after  so  many  years  of  musing 
less  singular,  when  the  person  attacked  happens  to  have  been 
one  of  the  keenest  controversialists  of  the  age,  and  to  have 
(whether  justly  or  not  does  not  matter)  acquired  a  reputation 
for  almost  invariable  success,  whether  by  weight  of  arm,  skill 
of  weapon,  or  ingenuity  of  tactics  in  every  contest  of  the 
kind.  He  may  mean  that  in  such  circumstances,  not  merely 
to  rise  up  suddenly  and  attack  a  reputation  which  for  years 
has  been  left  unassailed,  but  to  employ  in  the  attack  weapons 
of  jeering  and  abuse,  insinuations  of  dishonesty  (however  osten- 
tatiously mutlied  in  allowances  that  the  dishonesty  was  uncon- 
scious), charges  of  suppression,  of  garbled  reference,  of  references 
given  in  the  hopes  that  the  reader  will  not  look  them  up, 
and  the  like,  is  invidious.  If  he  means  this,  we  are  with  him 
most  heartily ;  but  we  regret  to  have  to  add  that  we  can 
remember  no  instance  in  which  this  invidia  has  been  more 
wantonly  incurred,  or  more  thoroughly  and  justly  earned,  than 
in  "  Philomythus,  an  Antidote  against  Credulity:  a  Discussion 
of  Cardinal  Newman's  Essay  on  Ecclesiastical  Miracles,"  by 
Edwin  A.  Abbott. 

Let  it  be  at  once,  and  in  the  fullest  possible  manner,  granted 
that  we  claim  for  Cardinal  Newman  no  sacrosanct  position,  no 
immunity  even  from  rather  rough  treatment,  especially  at  the 
hands  of  a  member  (for  we  suppose  Dr.  Abbott  is  a  member, 
though  he  seems  to  prefer  to  call  himself  a  Protestant)  of  that 
branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  Newman  himself  deserted. 
Let  us  add  that  Newman  himself  was  quite  prompt  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  all  controversial  weapons  and  of  all  controversial 
advantages  ;  and  let  us  admit,  in  conclusion,  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  Dr.  Abbott  advances  is,  no  doubt,  true  and  valid.  As  we 
have,  in  various  dealings  with  the  subject  since  Newman's  death, 
put  most  of  this  part  of  tbe  matter  ourselves,  it  would  certainly 
not  become  us  to  object  to  Dr.  Abbott  for  putting  it.  It  is  the 
truth  that  Newman,  in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  his  evangelical 
training,  took  far  too  personal  a  view  of  religion,  was  far  too 
careful  and  troubled  about  the  capacity  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  save  his  particular  soul,  lacked  wide  and  connected  theolo- 
gical study,  was  apparently  quite  unable  to  take  the  historical 
yiew  at  all,  and  had  a  dangerous  tendency  to  juggle  with  proba- 
bilities. But  we  are  not  sure  that  it  lies  in  the  mouth  of  a 
man  who,  like  Dr.  Abbott,  says  more  than  once  that  he  has 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  verify  this  or  that  reference  to 
be  hard  on  Newman's  references.  We  think  it  jars  rather  to 
find  Dr.  Abbott  magnificently  dismissing  the  Cardinal  as  "  in  no 
sense  a  student,"  and  yet  somehow  or  other  quoting  his  own 
patristic  authorities  almost  always  at  secondhand  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  the  Dictionary  of  Chris- 
tian Biography,  and,  stranger  still,  seeming  often  to  rely  on  Mr. 
Button's  little  book  for  his  quotations  from  Newman  himself 
We  are  quite  certain  that  much  of  Dr.  Abbott's  tone — it  is  un- 
necessary to  specify,  for  the  reader  will  find  it  passim — is  grossly 
indecent,  both  considering  the  subject  and  considering  the  persons. 
But  we  should  not  have  troubled  ourselves  to  deal  with  a  book 
which  is  in  no  sense  that  of  a  student,  and  which  is  made  ex- 
cessively annoying  to  read  by  the  fact  that  every  page  suffers 
from  a  kind  of  eruption  of  italics  (as  if  the  probable  reader  were 
such  a  dullard  that  he  must  be  constantly  nudged  and  poked  into 
attention),  if  we  had  not  discerned  a  fiaw  which  is  far  graver 
than  any  of  these.  Dr.  Abbott  accuses,  and  to  some  extent  truly 
accuses,  Newman  of  making  his  arguments  to  suit  his  conclusions, 
of  "knowing  that,  if  all  his  facts  were  disproved  to-morrow,  he 
should  continue  to  believe,  and  indeed  take  a  greater  pleasure  in 
believing,  that  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  were  both  miraculous 
and  true."  Now  we  may  be  doing  Dr.  Abbott  a  gross  injustice, 
but  the  result  on  our  own  mind  of  an  exceedingly  careful  perusal 
of  his  hook  has  been  the  conviction  that  he  knows,  or  ought  to 
know  (for  we  are  not  quite  so  confident  as  he  is),  that,  if  all  the  facts 
were  proved  to-morrow,  he  would  still  believe,  and  would  take  a 
greater  pleasure  in  believing,  that  all  the  ecclesiastical  miracles 
were  false.  And  we  will  go  further  than  this  and  say  that,  though 
Dr.  Abbott  ostentatiously  and  constantly  separates  the  ecclesiastical 


from  the  Scriptural  miracles,  his  arguments,  and  still  more  the 
attitude  of  mind  which  he  shows  behind  those  arguments,  malce  it 
a  great  question  with  us  whether  he  has  any  business  to  believe 
(as  no  doubt  he  does)  in  the  Scriptural  miracles  themselves  without 
danger  of  underlying  the  same  charge  of  believing  without 
evidence  or  against  evidence  which  he  brings  against  Newman. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  in  an  article  of  not  250  lines  substantiate 
this  charge  against  the  whole  of  a  book  of  more  than  2  50  pages. 
But  we  can  take  two  excellent  instances,  that  of  the  fire-balls 
issuing  from  the  earth  and  discomfiting  Julian's  attempt  to  re- 
build the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treves.  They  are  very  different  in  class ;  they  are  still  more 
different  in  evidence ;  and  they  have  the  special  value  for  our 
purpose  that  the  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic  to  which  we  be- 
long (and  to  which,  we  suppose.  Dr.  Abbott  belongs)  permits  the 
most  rigidly  orthodox  of  its  members  to  refuse  both  or  to  accept 
both,  or  to  refuse  one  and  accept  the  other,  or  to  keep  a  perfectly 
open  mind  on  the  subject  in  either  or  both  cases.  We  shall 
neither  argue  for  them  nor  argue  against  them ;  we  shall  only  in- 
quire how  Dr.  Abbott  treats  them. 

As  to  the  first.  Dr.  Abbott  quotes  (i)  the  testimony  of  Gregory 
Nazlanzen,  (2)  the  admittedly  dubious  letter  of  Julian,  (3)  the 
testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Dr.  Abbott  argues  at  great 
length  against  the  letter,  which  is  practically  superfluous;  he  dis- 
misses Gregory  as  "  exaggerating  natural  phenomena  into  a 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  and  he  uses  his  utmost  efforts 
to  weaken  the  testimony  of  Ammian.  He  has  thus  evidently 
convinced  himself  beforehand  that  the  miracle  is  not  true.  For 
Gregorj',  though  a  strong  partisan,  was  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  information,  a  contemporary,  and  of  unblemished  character. 
Ammian  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  and,  though  rather  a  bad 
writer,  an  intelligent  historian,  but  admittedly  impartial,  if  not 
prejudiced  against  Christianity.  We  do  not  say  that  any  one  is 
bound  on  their  testimony  to  believe  that  the  incidents,  whatever 
they  were,  which  stopped  the  rebuilding  were  supernatural.  We 
do  say  that  we  should  like  Dr.  Abbott  to  produce  to  us  any  single 
Scripture  miracle  for  which  there  is  such  a  consensus  of  un- 
doubted contemporary  Christian  and  undoubted  contemporary 
Pagan  testimony  as  there  is  for  this.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  one 
and  reject  the  other,  it  must  either  be  from  some  private,  though 
respectable,  judgment  that  miracles  had  ceased  (a  matter  clearly 
not  of  evidence),  or  from  some  equally  private  and  less  respect- 
able desire  to  get  rid  of  any  miracle  that  can  be  safely  got  rid  of, 
or  from  a  belief,  conscious  or  unconscious,  that  "  miracles  do  not 
happen  "  at  all.  Whichever  it  be  in  Dr.  Abbott's  case,  how  is 
that  case  better  from  the  purely  impartial  and  logical  standpoint 
than  Newman's  ? 

Less  notice  will  serve  for  the  other  case.  "  When  we  have  got," 
says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  to  Treves,  and  are  on  our  knees,  how  can  we 
possibly  pray  with  effect  if  we  have  to  begin  our  devotions  thus — ■ 
'  O  holy  Coat !  if  thou  art  a  Holy  Coat,  for  the  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities  says  there  are  twenty-one  Holy  Coats ' "  ? 
Now  we  do  not  intend  to  insist  on  the  tone  or  taste  of  this  pas- 
sage. What  we  wish  to  ask  Dr.  Abbott,  in  a  very  different  vein 
from  his  own,  is  how  he  reconciles  his  argument  here  with  any 
possible  belief  in  any  miracles  ?  If  miraculous  influence  of  any 
sort  has  been  expended  on  the  Holy  Coat  (a  point  on  which  we 
are  not  bound  as  Anglicans  to  have  the  slightest  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  ;  for  we  shall  not  insult  Dr.  Abbott  by  supposing 
him  capable  of  putting  his  foot  in  the  Twenty-second  Article 
about  this,  Protestant  as  he  calls  himself) — if,  we  repeat, 
miraculous  influence  has  been  expended  on  the  Holy  Coat  at  all, 
why  should  it  stop  short  of  the  multiplication  of  the  Holy  Coat  ? 
The  loaves  and  the  fishes  must  have  been  multiplied  more  than 
twenty-one  times  before  they  fed  the  thousands ;  the  cruse  and 
the  measure  must  have  experienced  at  least  that  amount  of  mani- 
folding before  they  supported  the  household  of  Elijah's  hostess. 
Passing  by,  also.  Dr.  Abbott's  singular  ascription  of  verbal  inspi- 
ration to  the  Dictimiary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  as  we  passed  by 
his  phraseology  (which  is  certainly  more  worthy  of  Voltaire  or  of 
Professor  Huxley  than  one  who  comes  in  the  dress  of  sound 
orthodox  primitive  belief),  we  simply  ask  Dr.  Abbott  to  be  good 
enough  to  play  cards  on  table,  to  say  whether  he  believes  in  the 
supernatural  or  whether  he  does  not ;  and,  if  he  does,  whether  he, 
who  talks  so  much  of  logic,  and  pours  such  vials  of  contempt  on 
Newman  for  fallacious  reasoning,  has  ever  taken  the  trouble  to 
clear  up  his  concepts  and  his  terms  in  this  matter  of  miracles  ? 
As  far  as  this  book  supplies  an  answer,  he  most  certainly  has 
not ;  and,  if  we  were  arguing  in  his  own  style,  we  should  adduce 
such,  to  say  the  least,  unlucky  phrases  as  Christ's  "  supposed 
thaumaturgic  powers  "  as  a  fling  at  the  Gadarjean  swine,  as  trash 
about  "  God's  Word  in  science "  (science  which  changes  her 
opinion  every  fortnight !),  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  to 
show  that  his  present  confusion  is  very  dark,  or  his  present 
economy  very  great. 

To  sum  up,  we  think  that  all  persons  who,  being  believers, 
read  the  book  (and  to  others  it  is  mere  "  wersh  parritch  "  neither 
out-and-out  anti-supernaturalism  nor  unflinching  orthodoxy)  will 
feel  inclined  to  say  Non  tali  aiixilio  to  Dr.  Abbott  till  he  has 
clearly  stated  what  he  thinks  of  the  other  class  of  miracles — the 
Scriptural  ones.  When  he  has  given  his  statement  we  think 
that  either  he  will  call  in  his  book,  or  they  will  be  spared  adding 
"  7U'C  dtfensoribus  istis,"  because  it  will  be  shown  that  he  is  not  a 
defender  at  all. 
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KOVELS.* 

SIX  montlis  or  so  ago,  it  was  really  a  great  feat  for  an  author 
who  had  been  writing  novels  so  long,  and  had  written  so 
many  of  them,  as  Mrs.  Oliphant,  to  publish  such  a  good  one  as 
Kirsteen.  Isow  she  has  followed  it  up  with  Janet,  which  is 
simply  a  novel  about  a  governess — not  a  Scotch  governess  this 
time,  but  a  merely  English  one,  brought  up  in  a  country  village, 
and  employed  in  the  leafy  solitudes  of  St.  John's  Wood.  She 
was  a  nice  little  girl  superficially,  and  her  story  is  told,  of 
course,  in  excellent  taste,  and  in  language  quite  good  enough 
for  the  purpose.  So  much  every  reader  who  knows  Mrs. 
Oliphant  will  confidently  expect;  but  he  will  find  something 
thrown  in  which  he  may  not  confidently  expect,  and  that 
is,  keen  interest  as  to  how  the  complications  of  the  story 
are  going  to  turn  out.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  third  volume 
there  are  many  consecutive  pages  during  the  perusal  of  which 
no  one  will  put  the  book  down,  except  perforce  and  with  a 
curse.  The  story  turns  placid  again  afterwards,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable space  is  really  exciting,  and  that  without  being  violent, 
improbable,  or  melodramatic.  It  is  pretty  obvious  who  the 
mysterious  personage  at  the  bottom  of  the  excitement  is,  and  how 
he  came  to  be  in  the  mysterious  place  which  contains  him  ;  but 
how  the  revelation  of  his  presence  will  afiect  the  various  persons 
concerned  is  the  interesting  point,  and  we  found  it  very  interest- 
ing. The  heroine  is  a  pretty  little  girl,  with  good  manners,  and 
so  on,  very  much  as  one  expects  Mrs.  Oliphant's  governesses  to 
be,  and  considers  herself  commonplace  enough,  except  for  being 
rather  clever.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  she  shows  herself, 
under  stress  of  adventure,  to  be  an  intrepid  little  flirt,  and  a  liar 
of  considerable  attainments.  IIow  she  falls  into  these  sins 
through  a  moderate  amount  of  thoughtlessness  and  self-in- 
dulgence, her  biographer  indicates  with  that  ease  and  skill  which 
are  peculiarly  her  own.  There  are  two  men  in  the  book,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  one  is  a  rogue  and  the  other  a 
fool.  The  fool  is  too  much  of  a  fool  to  be  amusing,  and  far  too 
much  of  a  lout  to  be  a  plausible  product  of  Oxford  College  in  the 
present  day  ;  but  the  rogue  is  delightfully  odious,  and  much  art 
has  gone  to  the  making  of  him.  The  best  character  in  the  book  is 
Mrs.  Harwood,  Janet's  employer,  a  bright  and  charming  old  lady 
who  holds  her  secret  wonderfully  tight.  Her  daughter,  too, 
whom  Janet  ungratefully  (though  temporarily)  supplants  in  the 
rogue's  afiections,  is  full  of  character.  It  is  a  pity  to  print  "  in- 
solvable  "  when  there  is  such  a  good  English  word  as  "  insoluble," 
partly  because  it  is  wrong,  and  partly  because  it  is  the  kind  of 
thing  Mr.  "William  O'Brien,  M.P.,  does.  Altogether  Janet  is  a 
capital  novel. 

JS^o  honest  man  could  say  the  same  of  A  Maid  of  Honour.  It 
does  not  contain  a  greater  number  of  words  than  three-volume 
novels  usually  do ;  fewer,  probably,  than  Janet,  for  the  print  is 
large  and  well  leaded,  and  the  pages  are  small.  But  it  is 
monstrously  long  and  incredibly  tiresome.  Aristocrats  in  France 
— Clovis,  Marquis  de  Gauge,  and  Gabrielle,  his  wife,  with  the  help 
of  two  half-brothers  of  his,  a  faithful  waiting-maid  of  hers, 
and  a  wicked,  scheming  woman  called  Mile.  Brunelle — beguile 
their  time  during  the  Revolution  by  carrying  on,  in  a  very 
leisurely  manner,  a  long-drawn-out  tragic  romance  of  their  own. 
The  half-brothers  both  fall  in  love  with  Gabrielle,  and  we  try  in 
vain  to  get  up  a  little  sympathy  with  one  of  them,  called  the 
Abbe  Pharamond,  who  is  a  miracle  of  subtlety  and  resource,  and 
desperately  wicked.  The  result  of  his  superhuman  ability  is  that 
all  his  plans  entirely  fail,  and  he  is  ultimately  hanged  by  a  mob 
of  peasants,  on  the  top  of  a  house  on  fire,  along  with  his  brothers; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  circumstance,  except 
as  a  token  that  the  dreary  record  of  his  arts  and  his  sins,  and  of 
the  lachrymose  virtues  of  his  sister-in-law,  is  coming  to  a  close. 
It  does  close  at  last,  and  we  bless  Mr.  Wingfield.  He  might  have 
gone  on  indefinitely,  and  made  his  novel  as  long,  in  fact,  as  it 
looks  to  the  mental  vision  of  the  reader  who  has  conscientiously 
struggled  through  it.  And  how  long  it  would  have  seemed  in 
that  case  a^  shuddering  imagination  refuses  to  conceive. 

The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming  is  one  of  those  simple  stories  which 
confront  you  with  a  tremendous  mystery  and  make  you  see  ricrht 
through  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  title  alone  tells  about  half 
the  story,  and  yet,  except  the  story,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
mystery,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  book.  There  are  258 
pages  in  the  volume,  and  a  child  would  know,  after  reading  fifty 
of  them,  who  the  quiet  Mrs.  Fleming  was,  who  committed  the 
jewel  robbery,  and  where  the  murderer  was  concealed.  There  is 
nothing  else  to  find  out — unless,  indeed,  it  be  why  Mrs.  Fleming, 
when  she  wanted  to  keep  particularly  quiet,  dyed  her  hair  in  such 
wise  that  "its  colour "  was  "  that  of  a  canary."  This  is  not  a 
mere  incidental  assertion  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  the  fact  is 
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referred  to  several  times.  Now  there  are  canaries  and  canaries ; 
but,  if  ever  a  woman  really  appeared  wearing  hair  that  could  by 
any  stretch  of  language  be  deliberately  and  fairly  called  the  colour 
of  a  canary,  it  would  be  perfectly  obvious  that  she  was  either  a 
maniac,  a  Christy  Minstrel,  or  a  female  boolanaker.  A  person 
hiding  from  justice  is  what  she  could  no  more  be  than  a  bishop's- 
wife.  Except  for  the  curious  simplicity  already  indicated,  there 
is  no  manner  of  harm  in  the  book.  The  youngest  person  might 
read  it,  and  it  might  amuse  anybody  for  an  hour  or  so,  in  a  sort 
of  way.  As  far  as  our  recollection  goes,  Mr.  I'ryce  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originality  for  locating  a  suicide  in  a  railway  trunk ; 
but,  for  our  part,  the  canary-coloured  hair  pleases  us  better. 

How  is  this  for  scathing  denunciation  ?  "  They  have  not  a 
thought  that  is  not  coarse,  scarcely  an  idea  that  is  not  sordid, 
and  their  virtue  consists  in  laying  the  nine  Commandments 
about  them  in  ruins,  and  dancing  a  breakdown  on  the  brink  of 
the  Tenth."  (And,  indeed,  how  is  it  for  mixed  metaphor?) 
The  persons  denounced  are  the  agricultural  poor  generally,  and 
those  of  them  who  happen  to  be  Irish  in  particular.  The  denun- 
ciatrix  is  Hannah  Lynch — Irish,  it  would  seem,  by  birth,  Feniaa 
in  sympathy — and  dedicatrix  to  Miss  Anna  Parnell  of  The  Prince 
of  the  Glades.  "  The  tale  had  been  washed  in  Parnellite  teass 
that  Hannah  to  Anna  conveyed."  As  far  as  can  be  discerned, 
this  astonishing  story  is  an  apology  for  Fenianisni  some  twenty 
years  ago.  The  hero,  Godfrey  O'Moore,  is  cruelly  neglected  by 
the  absentee  landlord,  his  father.  He  therefore  grows  up  an 
uneducated  lout  and  a  ferocious  Fenian.  He  has  never  spoken, 
to  a  lady ;  so  he  addresses  as  follows  the  first  one  he  meets  : — 
"  Forgive  me.  Miss  Knoys.  The  nicer  courtesies  of  social 
life  cannot  be  expected  of  one  who  has  never  mixed  with 
his  equals,  and  knows  nothing  of  their  fashion  of  intercourse. 
I  intuitively  believe  that  women  should  stand  apart  while  we 
fight  and  strive,  and  refrain  from  mixing  themselves  up  with 
our  efibrts.  I  am  wise  enough  to  know  that  I  may  be  a  fool." 
So  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other  and  take  part  in  plots, 
and  the  Government  discovers  the  plots  as  quick  as  the  Fenians 
can  make  them,  and  the  minor  conspirators  all  run  away  almost 
before  they  have  set  out  to  deliver  their  country,  except  the  con- 
siderable minority  who  have  betrayed  the  others  to  the  police.. 
And  Godfrey  is  put  in  gaol  and  escapes.  Meanwhile  his  brothen 
Florence  comes  from  Paris  and  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Knoys.  He 
kisses  her  just  as  Godfrey  is  coming  out  of  prison,  wherefore 
Godfrey  shoots  him  with  a  gun,  and  he  dies,  and  they  pretend  iti 
was  an  accident.  But  Miss  Knoys  knows  all  about  it,  and  there- 
fore promises  to  marry  the  survivor  "  when  the  sharp  edge  of  remorse 
is  blunted."  Which  she  duly  does  ;  but  fails  permanently  to  "  give 
him  back  his  peace  of  mind."  And  of  such  is  the  Brotherhood 
of  Fenians  as  sketched  by  a  friendly  hand.  It  is  a  delightfully 
Irish  book.  "  Imaginery  "  is  a  bad  word,  and  so  is  "  vermouth," 
and  "  O'Connel "  is  a  detestable  name  for  the  Liberator;  but  we 
would  gladly  forgive  these  weaknesses  a  hundred  times  over  for 
the  bright  vision  vouchsafed  to  us  just  when  the  fraternal  murder 
is  coming  oft'— of  "  a  Vulcan  about  to  spring  [!]  upon  a  Phoebus 
Apolla." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  heavier  novel  (in  pounds  avoir- 
dupois) has  been  published  these  ten  years  than  A  Bolt  from  the 
Blue.  Its  "  ponderous  and  massy  "  volumes  give  the  impression 
that  it  must  be  as  long  as  it  is  popularly  believed  that  Robert 
Elsmere  would  have  been  if  it  had  not  been  so  short.  When  it 
comes  to  be  read  it  is  not  so  very  long,  nothing  like  so  long  as 
Mr.  Lewis  AVingfield's  masterpiece  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and 
decidedly  shorter  than  the  semi-sacred  romantic  volume  to  be  here- 
inafter described.  The  pages  are  thick,  and — what  is  of  more  im- 
portance still  for  commodity  of  perusal — the  matter  is  light. 
Who,  which,  or  what  was  the  bolt  from  the  blue,  we  do  not 
know.  John  Le  Breton  had  led  a  life  of  sin.  His  wife  Angela 
had  divorced  him ;  the  process  giving  rise  to  "  revelations " 
which  caused  him  to  figure — presumably  as  a  co-respondent — in 
two  divorce  cases  more.  But  the  artless  and  beauteous  Mona,. 
Fairfax  knew  nothing  about  that,  and  married  him  for  his  fine 
eyes.  When  she  found  out,  she  said  that,  in  her  opinion,  divorce- 
didn't  count,  and  that  he  was  still  married  to  Angela.  So  she, 
Mona,  bolted  from  him.  Was  this  the  bolt  from  the  blue.?  If  so, 
why  blue?  Then  he  bolted  from  her  to  Africa.  Then  she  lived 
as  Miss  Fairfax  in  a  country  village,  and  had  she  been  free  might 
have  married  a  very  sensible  and  rather  pleasant  baronet,  whom 
she  loved,  as  he  did  her.  But  Le  Breton  got  tired  of  Africa  and 
bolted  back.  Is  Africa  blue  ?  He  accidentally  discovered  where 
Mona  (whom  he  had  loved  desperately  all  this  time)  had  gone, 
and  pursued  her,  and  found  her  on  the  sea-beach.  And  while 
Mona  was  explaining  how  she  hated  him,  and  would  never  go- 
back  to  him,  the  tide  came  up.  It  rose  sixteen  feet  in  an  hour, 
as  tide  can  only  in  books  or  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  and  also 
it  flowed  straight  into  the  little  bay  instead  of  along  the 
coast,  so  that  he  had  to  swim  out  against  it.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  that,  and  bolted  from  the  blue  sea  with  Mona,  and 
had  her  put  to  bed  in  a  public-house.  But  she  arose  in  the 
night  and  bolted,  and  caught  her  foot  in  the  rail  or  a  bolt 
of  a  level  crossing,  and  fell  across  the  line,  and  a  Scotch  ex- 
press bolted  down  upon  her,  and  "  dashed  her  aside  out  of  the 
way  like  a  mere  nothing"  with  a  hole  through  her  temple.  The 
jury  brought  it  in  accidental  death  (which  it  was),  and  Le  Breton 
bolted  back  to  Angela,  who  forgave  him,  and  presumably  married 
him  again.  Most  of  the  story  is  taken  up  with  Sir  Robert 
Strange,  the  man  whom  Mona  loved.  He  was  engaged  to  a 
manufacturer's  daughter,  because  he  had  no  money  and  she  no 
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manners ;  but  she  bolted  with  the  son  of  an  Irish  peer.  Those 
are  all  the  bolts  in  the  book,  and  the  reader  can  take  his  choice. 

If  there  be  any  Christian  Socialists,  and  they  are  such  hope- 
lessly wearisome  prigs  and  bores  as  Murvale  Eastman,  and  the 
still  more  oppressive  Jonas  Underwood,  who  instigated  most  of 
his  misdeeds,  the  world — or  such  part  of  it  as  has  resolution  and 
wind  enough  to  get  through  Murvale  Eastman — owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Albion  W.  Tourgee  for  his  scathing  exposure  of 
their  detestable  qualities,  which  it  is  not  in  the  least  likely 
ever  to  pay.  Eastman  was  by  way  of  being  a  minister  of  some 
kind  of  religion,  and  his  views  were,  shortly,  that  his  business 
was  the  "  betterment  "  of  the  human  race.  He  used  this  hideous 
word  with  the  fluency  of  a  London  County  Councillor,  but 
then  he  was  an  American.  His  notion  of  "  betterment was 
to  be  for  ever  meddling  with  other  people's  alFairs,  and  he  got  up 
a  "  League  "  of  "  Christian  Socialists  "  to  carry  out  schemes  of 
libelling  and  persecuting,  in  any  way  that  came  handy,  and  for  the 
love  of  God,  anybody  of  whom  he  chose  not  to  approve.  He 
became  extremely  popular.  People  in  this  book  see  "  specters," 
and  say  "  as  "  when  they  mean  "  that  " — "  I  don't  know  as  I 
can  be  of  much  assistance  " — and,  generally,  Albion  W.  Tourgee 
makes  hay  with  the  English  language. 


FAMILY  NAMES.* 

THE  concatenation  of  ideas  in  Mr.  Guppy's  mind  is  of  a 
peculiar  character.  He  begins  his  preface  with  a  mysterious 
reference  to  an  "  attendant  demon  or  sprite,  call  him  what  you 
will,  that  hangs  metaphorically "  to  his  coat  tails.  This  demon 
prevents  him  from  telling  us  the  history  attached  to  the  "  incep- 
tion "  of  this  book  ;  but  Mr.  Guppy  gives  us  no  hint  as  to  the  con- 
nexion, if  any,  between  his  coat  tails  and  his  mind.  The  preface 
contains  some  stranger  things  even  than  this.  It  seems  that 
some  thirteen  years  ago,  "  whilst  a  young  naval  surgeon,"  Mr. 
Guppy  measured  the  water  discharge  of  the  Yang'tse  and  little 
thought,  lie  tells  us  with  surprise,  that  he  should  ever  be  con- 
cerned "  with  problems  of  such  widely  different  natures  as  the 
origin  of  cnral  islands  and  the  distribution  of  names  in  Britain." 
Naturally  he  is  surprised,  for  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason 
why  he  should  write  about  either,  and  so  much  the  less  about 
both.  But  there  is  one  further  point  to  be  mentioned  here.  Mr. 
Guppy  has  written  the  present  work  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  other  object  of  his  researches.  He 
liopes  to  work  out  his  coral  island  theory  "  for  many  years 
to  come,"  he  says,  and  he  appeals  "  in  these  pages  to  the 
English  people,"  as,  "  failing  other  aid,"  he  finds  "  means  " 
are  necessary — a  discovery  not  reserved  exclusively  for  Mr. 
Guppy.  The  exact  relation  between  cause  and  effect  in  this 
case — the  exact  relation  between  bringing  out  a  book  of  this 
peculiar  character  and  making  money  by  it — escapes  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  ordinary  intellect.  If  Mr.  Guppy  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  everybody  whose  surname  is  mentioned  to 
subscribe  to  the  book  and  to  pay  for  a  copy,  it  would  still,  so  far 
as  we  can  calculate,  bring  in  but  a  moderate  amount  of  remunera- 
tion to  its  author.  But,  after  all,  that  is  his  concern,  or  the 
concern  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  rather  than  ours,  and  we  may 
proceed,  without  anxiety,  to  examine  the  result  of  his  self-imposed 
task.  There  have  been  very  successful  and  even  entertaining 
"books  on  very  dry  subjects.  Trench  on  the  Sfudi/  of  Words 
immediately  occurs  to  the  mind.  But  Trench's  style  was  such 
that  anything  he  produced  was  eagerly  read.  Other  examples 
might  be  mentioned  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  British  public, 
to  which  Mr.  Guppy  appeals,  is  very  indifferent  to  the  fate  of 
even  the  best  work,  if  it  is  put  forward  without  grace  of  style  and 
in  a  dry  and  unattractive  form.  This,  we  fear,  must  be  our 
part-verdict  on  Mr.  Guppy's  l)ook. 

The  first  or  introductory  chapter  is  by  far  the  most  interesting. 
Mr.  Guppy  commences  with  "  a  consideration  of  the  position  and 
mode  of  life  of  our  yeomen  ancestors  between  two  and  three 
centuries  ago."  This  inquiry  is  made  to  include  notes  on  the 
Jews  in  England,  and  on  the  Walloon  and  Huguenot  immigra- 
tions. He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  farmers  of 
England  are  still  the  most  Saxon  or  Anglian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  South-East  and  East  of  England,  and  the  most  British 
or  Celtic  in  the  South-West.  "  In  every  part  of  the  country  the 
farmers  represent  the  most  stable  section  of  the  community,  both 
in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  past."  This  is,  in  fact,  the  central 
idea  of  Mr.  Guppy's  whole  work.  He  believes  in  the  suitability 
of  the  yeoman  class  for  an  investigation  of  the  kind  he  proposes 
to  make,  on  account  of  "  their  stationary  habits  and  their  purity 
of  extraction."  He  acts  on  a  suggestion  of  Lower — no  very  trust- 
worthy authority,  we  should  have  thought — and  points  out  that, 
"  since  the  locomotive  character  of  the  present  age  is  doing  much 
towards  fusing  all  provincial  peculiarities  and  distinctions,"  it  is 
high  time  that  a  competent  observer  should  record  "  the  habitat 
of  particular  names."  The  farmers,  varying  in  number  in  each 
county  from  i,ooo  to  1 0,000,  form  a  class  sufficiently  numerous 
for  his  purpose,  and  he  has  checked  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
by  means  of  the  lists  of  gentry.  Taking,  for  example,  such  a  name 
as  Smith,  he  finds  that  for  200  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
there  are  only  100  in  Staftbrdshiro.  In  Staffordshire  there  are 
100  Smiths  to  5,000  farmers.    In  the  West  Riding  there  are  200 
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to  12,500  farmers.  "Tliereare,"  he  continues,  "  or  were  recently, 
23  farmers  named  Booth  in  Derbyshire,  and  26  in  Lancashire. 
But,  since  Derbyshire  possesses  scarcely  half  as  many  farmers  as 
Lancashire,  the  Bpoths  in  Derbyshire  are,  relatively  speaking,  far 
more  frequent." 

The  rise  and  fall  of  families  also  engage  his  attention  and 
employ  his  industry.  "  The  rise  of  some  families  into  honour  and 
fame  implies  the  fall  and  gradual  degradation  of  others."  It  is 
not  easy  to  follow  Mr.  Guppy  here.  The  fall  and  degradation  of 
one  family  does  not  surely  "  imply,"  or  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with,  the  rise  of  another.  He  goes  on  to  classify  the  names 
of  which  he  treats.  They  are  divided  into  six  classes,  which 
successively  engage  his  attention.  He  treats  of  general,  common, 
regional,  district  and  county  names,  ending  this  part  of  his  work 
with  a  chapter  on  peculiar  names,  "  which  are  generally  confined 
to  one  county,  and  generally  to  a  particular  parish  or  division  in 
that  county."  Mr.  Guppy  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  the 
Hundred  Rolls,  and  observes  that  the  circumstance  that  they 
deal  largely  with  the  Eastern  Counties  "  must  always  be  re- 
membered by  the  reader,  and  that  is  why  so  many  of  the  East 
Anglian  surnames  may  appear  to  be  more  ancient  than  those  of 
many  other  counties." 

One  naturally  turns  to  the  passages  which  deal  with  peculiar 
names.  It  seems  that  "  Cornwall  and  Devon,  in  the  south-west 
of  England,  comprise  a  region  that  stands  pre-eminently  before 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  a  factory  of  family  names."  At 
least  forty  per  cent,  are  there  of  the  "  peculiar"  class.  In  Devon- 
shire we  meet  with  Chugg,  Coneybeare,  Doidge,  Fewings,  Gloyn, 
Ilonniball,  Littlejohns,  Mudge,  Nancekivell,  Powlesland,  Pretty- 
john,  Quance,  Sluggett,  Tope,  Yooght,  and  Wonnacott.  In 
Cornwall  Mr.  Guppy  finds  Bolitho,  Bunt,  Chenoweth,  Cobeldick, 
Eva,  Freethy,  Ivey,  Jane,  Kevern,  Kneebone,  Laity,  Magor, 
Nance,  Oppy,  Penna,  Polkinghorne,  Prisk,  Retallack,  Rodda, 
Skewes,  Spargo,  Trebileock,  Trembath,  Trevail,  Tripcony,  Uren, 
Yellenoweth,  Vosper,  Yelland,  and  many  more  which  strike  any 
one  as  odd ;  but  though  "  Tre  "  seems  to  be  very  well  represented, 
there  are  not  many  "  Pols,"  and  only  five  "  Pens."  Ivey  is  a 
name,  we  are  told,  that  has  flourished  in  Egloshayle  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  Laity  family  is  numerous  at  Marazion; 
and  "  evidently  derive  their  name  from  Laity,  a  part  of  Wendron 
parish."  Kneebone  can  be  traced  back  to  1585  in  Pencarron. 
"  Nans  of  Nans  was  a  Cornish  gentleman  in  the  reign  of 
James  I."  Opie,  the  painter,  came  from  the  parish  of  St.  Agues. 
The  family  of  Skewys  was  of  Skewys,  in  Cury. 

Mr.  Guppy,  as  a  rule,  makes  little  attempt  to  find  out  the 
meaning  of  the  names  he  records.  Any  one  who  is  interested  in 
the  subject  will  remember,  not  only  that  every  name  has  a  dis- 
tinct meaning,  bvit  also  that  it  has  a  history.  Such  a  name, 
for  example,  as  Arblastier  brings  before  us  the  mediteval  castle, 
with  its  engines  of  warfare,  its  artillery  or  bows,  and  its  greater 
machines,  the  arbalests,  the  mangonels,  the  culverins,  which  are 
figured  so  largely  in  some  illustrated  copies  of  Froissart  and 
Vegetius.  But  Mr.  Guppy,  in  a  very  interesting,  if  rather  drily- 
written,  passage,  gives  us  some  of  the  names  derived  from  the 
English  cloth  trade.  "  Tucker,  Fuller,  and  Walker  have  the 
same  signification."  The  Webbs,  the  AVebbers,  the  Websters, 
and  the  Weavers  all  represent  the  same  employment.  The  Dyers 
in  the  South  are  represented  by  the  Listers  in  the  North.  We 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Guppy  in  several  particulars  as  to  name 
derivations,  and  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  he  has  not  gone 
further  into  the  subject.  When  he  says  that  Brown  becomes 
Browne  owing  to  a  rise  in  the  social  scale,  he  is  clearly  mistaken. 
Bad  spelling  was  characteristic  of  the  aristocracy  when  no  spell- 
ing at  all  was  characteristic  of  the  inferior  classes.  That  John 
Brown  became  John  Browne  only  proves  that  he  learned  to 
write  his  name.  We  may,  however,  make  Mr.  Guppy  a  present 
of  the  Kentish  Smiths.  He  may  amuse  himself  at  Ashford 
among  the  Strangford  monuments  by  tracing  the  gradual  decay 
of  the  spelling  of  old  "  Customer  "  Smith's  name  till  it  became, 
and  was  pronounced,  Smy  the.  But,  as  the  family  attained  to  rank 
before  these  absurd  changes  were  made,  they  will  not  prove 
very  much.  If  he  will  look  into  the  index  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
Lyte's  Calendar  of  the  papers  at  St.  Paul's  {IX.  Ilqwrt,  Hist. 
MSS.  Comm.)  he  will  learn  a  good  deal  as  to  old  Loudon  names, 
both  in  their  origin  and  their  use.  Mr.  Guppy  thinks  that  in 
early  times  place  names  "  were  often  preceded  by  de  "  in  English. 
We  doubt  it.  A  long  and  careful  search  fails  to  find  one.  Even 
the  famous  "  De  Vere  "  is  in  old  documents  and  seals  "  Veer," 
without  any  "  de."  In  fact,  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  the  sur- 
name of  the  earls  of  Oxford  was  ever  called  "  de  Vere  "  till  after 
they  had  become  extinct.  We  cannot  very  easily  follow  him,  in 
this  same  connexion,  when  he  says,  "  it  would  at  first  sight  seem 
very  absurd  to  regard  the  Somersetshire  name  of  Moon  as  a 
corruption  of  De  Mohun."  There  is  nothing  absurd  about  it. 
Take  olf  the  "  de,"  which  can  only  have  been  used  in  Latin,  and 
Mohun  and  Moon  are  not  to  be  distinguished  except  in  spelling. 
The  lists  are  only  approximately  correct  for  any  county  we  have 
examined.  Kent  is  left  without  a  Boys  or  a  Bering  or  a  Finch. 
From  Middlesex  we  miss  Clitheroe,  the  oldest  name  in  the 
county,  and  Newdegate.  From  Wiltshire  we  miss  Jacques, 
Pullinger,  Pargiter,  and  Goldney.  From  Cornwall  we  miss 
Botheras,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  heroes,  the  Pennycornequicks. 
Altogether,  though  there  are  many  omissions,  the  book  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  can  only  hope  Air.  Guppy  will 
make  out  as  good  a  case  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  his  coral 
islands. 
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KINGSFORD'S  HISTORY  OF  CANADA.— VOL.  IV.* 

DR.  KIXGSFORD'S  fourth  volume  brings  to  a  conclusion 
the  history  of  French  rule  in  Canada.  The  year  1755  had 
closed  in  profound  depression  throughout  the  British  provinces. 
The  loss  of  Oswego,  besides  depriving  the  English  of  the  command 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  had  discouraged  their  Indian  allies,  many  of 
whom  transferred  their  services  to  what  they  thought  the  winning 
side,  and  the  scattered  settlers  on  the  English  Western  border 
were  again  exposed  to  the  merciless  onslaught  of  the  savages. 
The  superiority  of  numbers  in  the  coming  struggle  for  the  North 
American  continent  was  very  decidedly  on  the  English  side  ;  but 
the  colonies  laboured  under  many  disadvantages  which,  during 
several  campaigns,  quite  neutralized  the  force  of  numbers.  They 
were  groups  of  industrial  democracies,  without  cohesion  or  com- 
munity of  aim  ;  profoundly  jealous,  not  only  of  each  other,  but 
also  of  the  regular  troops  sent  from  England  to  fight  their  battles. 
None  of  the  colonies  kept  up  any  military  establishment,  so  a 
new  ai'my  had  to  be  improvised  for  each  campaign,  and  could 
rarely  be  brought  into  the  field  before  the  season  was  far  ad- 
vanced ;  even  then  they  were  dependent  on  a  popular  vote  for  all 
supplies,  and  they  lay  under  the  military  disadvantage  of  having 
to  act  from  the  exterior  of  a  large  semicircle  against  trained 
troops  whose  internal  lines  of  communication  enabled  them  to  be 
readily  brought  to  bear  on  any  threatened  point.  Confronting 
this  heterogeneous  group  of  colonies  was  a  compact  military 
absolutism,  in  which  the  whole  male  population  was  called  out 
at  the  will  of  the  Governor.  Constant  practice  enabled  them  to 
rival  the  Indians  in  endurance  and  in  the  arts  of  forest  war. 
Besides  this  militia  and  the  regulars  sent  from  France,  Canada 
possessed  a  permanent  military  establishment  called  the  troupes 
de  la  marine,  who  were  enlisted  for  the  most  part  in  France,  but 
were  encouraged  to  become  settlers  in  the  colony. 

The  highway  of  communication  leading  from  the  English  set- 
tlements into  the  heart  of  Canada  lay  along  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain  and  down  the  river  Richelieu, 
which  flows  northward  from  them  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  midway 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  On  these  lakes  was  fought,  with 
varying  success,  a  series  of  campaigns  which  occupied  a  great  part 
of  the  strength  of  the  contending  parties,  without  any  very  deci- 
sive result ;  in  fact,  Canada  was  never  penetrated  down  this  line 
until  after  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  previous  loss  of  the  West. 
The  campaign  of  1756  consisted  of  nothing  but  partisan  warfare 
between  the  scouts  of  the  English,  entrenched  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  George,  and  the  French  at 
Ticonderoga,  between  the  two  lakes.  A  French  expedition  against 
Fort  AVilliam  Henry,  organized  in  the  depth  of  the  following 
winter,  was  repulsed  by  the  resolute  attitude  of  Major  Eyre,  but 
the  fort  was  taken  after  a  regular  siege  by  Montcalm  in  the 
summer  of  1757.  Dr.  Kingsford  acquits  Webb  of  the  blame 
which  has  been  cast  upon  him  by  American  writers  for  not 
marching  to  its  relief,  and  shows  that  no  greater  military  blunder 
could  have  been  committed.  He  cannot,  however,  absolve  Mont- 
calm from  blame  for  the  massacre  which  followed  the  surrender ; 
the  figures  given  show  that  the  French  general  had  ample  power 
at  his  disposal  to  restrain  the  Indians  had  he  chosen  to  do  so. 
During  the  same  summer  the  English  commander-in-chief.  Lord 
Loudon,  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  an  expedition  which  he  had 
undertaken  by  sea  for  the  destruction  of  Louisbourg.  The  impotent 
conclusion  of  this  year's  campaign  marks  the  nadir  of  British  failure ; 
the  colonies  had  lost  faith  in  the  mother-country,  and  even  refused 
to  provide  quarters  for  her  troops.  Even  at  this  date  there  was  a 
strong  desire  in  the  American  provinces  to  be  independent  of  all 
home  control ;  but  Dr.  Kingsford,  with  great  impartiality,  lays 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  victories  of  the  next  two  years,  which 
stayed  the  depredations  of  France,  and  assured  the  nationality  of 
the  American  colonies,  were  due  to  British  power  alone.  In 
Canada,  which  was  mainly  victualled  from  France,  the  scarcity  of 
food  was  severely  felt,  and  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  rations 
of  horseflesh.  Dr.  Kingsford  scarcely  brings  out  with  so  much 
clearness  as  Mr.  Parkman  has  done  the  great  detriment  to  unity 
of  action  which  arose  from  the  petty  jealousy  of  the  Governor, 
Vaudreuil,  against  Montcalm.  Their  successes  in  tlie  two  pre- 
vious years  encouraged  the  French  to  hope  that  in  1758  an 
important  expedition  might  be  directed  against  Albany,  with  the 
efi'ect  of  giving  them  the  entire  western  portion  of  the  continent 
behind  the  English  possessions  ;  but  the  advent  of  Pitt  to  power 
marked  the  resolve  to  drive  the  French  from  America.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  great  Minister's  designs  was  in  great  measure  due  to 
his  disregard  of  the  claims  of  seniority  or  Court  favour  in  the 
selection  of  his  agents,  whom  he  chose  where  he  found  them  for 
merit  alone.  For  the  chief  command  in  America  Amherst,  then 
only  forty-two  years  of  age,  was  picked  out,  and  one  of  his 
three  brigadiers  was  Wolfe,  ten  years  his  junior.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  Dr.  Kingsford  shows  good  cause  for  discrediting 
the  story,  told  on  Lord  Temple's  authority,  of  Wolfe's  gasconading 
at  Pitt's  table  before  embarking  for  America.  The  siege  of  the 
fortress  of  Louisbourg  detained  the  British  Commander-in-Chief 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  of  1758,  its  capture  and 
the  total  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  was  the  first  gleam  of 
triumph  on  British  arms.  The  hopes  of  the  French  were  kept 
alive  by  their  success  in  repulsing  Abercrombie  in  his  attack  on 
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the  entrenchments  at  Ticonderoga,  It  has  been  generally  main- 
tained that  the  result  would  liave  been  different  if  his  Brigadier 
Lord  Howe  had  not  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  the  day  before, 
but  Dr.  Kingsford  is  not  of  that  opinion ;  he  attributes 
Abercrombie's  failure  to  his  bad  generalship  in  attempting  an 
assault  unsustained  by  artillery,  though  holding  that  he  was  right 
in  not  renewing  the  attack,  and  that  he  conducted  the  retreat  well. 
No  advantage  was  gnined  by  the  French  from  the  repulse  of  the 
English,  as  Abercrombie  maintained  his  position  on  Lake  George, 
and  effectually  barred  any  advance  of  Montcalm  on  the  British 
settlements.  Two  very  material  successes  were  gained  by  the 
English  during  the  same  year ;  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  north 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  Kingston  now  stands,  was  taken  by 
Bradstreet,  and,  next  to  the  fall  of  Louisbourg,  was  the  heaviest  blow 
that  the  French  had  yet  received;  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario 
was  gone,  and  New  France  was  cut  in  two.  Further  to  the  south 
General  Forbes  was  advancing  through  Pennsylvania  to  retrieve 
Eraddock's  disaster  before  Fort  Duquesne;  the  French  there 
were  cut  oft"  from  supplies  by  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  and 
had  lost  their  hold  on  the  Indians  owing  to  their  inability  to 
maintain  them ;  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  fort,  and 
with  it  the  sovereignty  of  Ohio  and  the  West.  Dr.  Kingsford 
thinks  that  scant  justice  has  been  rendered  to  the  tenacity  and 
judgment  of  Forbes,  whose  untiring  exertions  opened  the  way  for 
British  enterprise  into  the  heart  of  the  continent,  and  for  ever  re- 
lieved the  western  border  from  the  ruthless  scourge  of  Indian 
war.  The  net  result  of  the  campaign  of  1758  was  that,  although 
the  French  centre  held  its  own  at  Ticonderoga,  their  left  had 
been  forced  back  at  Louisbourg,  and  their  right  cut  oft"  from  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  siege  and  capture  of  Quebec,  and  the  simultaneous  deatk 
of  the  opposing  commanders,  is  a  twice-told  tale,  to  which,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Kingsford  has  been  able  to  add  some  details  by  the 
publication  of  the  Townshend  papers  in  the  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Reports  since  the  time  when  Mr.  Parkman  wrote  his  book 
on  "  Montcalm  and  Wolfe."  The  glory  of  the  achievement  be- 
longs entirely  to  W^olfe ;  not  only  did  he  receive  little  or  no 
support  from  Amherst,  who  would  risk  nothing  on  Lake  Cliam- 
plain,  but  even  his  own  Brigadier  Townshend,  who  ultimately 
reaped  the  laurels  of  the  victory,  wrote  home  privately  that  his 
chief's  generalship  was  as  bad  as  his  health  ;  not  so  AdmiraL 
Saunders,  whose  cordial  co-operation,  and  the  harmony  which 
existed  between  the  services,  contributed  largely  to  the  resulti. 
Amherst  did  nothing  beyond  driving  the  French  from  Ticonderoga ; 
from  want  of  vessels  he  was  unable  to  continue  his  advance  up 
Lake  Champlain.  The  last  aggressive  attempt  of  the  French  on 
Lake  Ontario  was  an  attack  on  Oswego,  repulsed  by  Ilaldimand,. 
whose  character  Dr.  Kingsford  vindicates  from  the  attacks  subse- 
quently made  upon  him  as  Governor-General  of  Canada  during 
the  American  Revolution.  The  surrender  of  Niagara  to  an  expe- 
dition sent  by  Amherst,  which  was  known  in  Quebec  before  its 
fall,  completed  the  destruction  of  French  power  on  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie.  The  capture  of  Quebec  involved  the  conquest  of 
Canada ;  though  the  gallant  resistance  of  De  Levis  protracted  the 
campaign  for  another  year.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  look  at 
the  paucity  of  forces  engaged  on  either  side  before  Quebec ; 
Wolfe  brought  into  action  3,852  men,  while  Montcalm  had  about 
5,500  effective  troops.  Mr.  Parkman  has  well  observed  that,, 
measured  by  the  numbers  engaged,  the  battle  of  Quebec  was  but 
a  heavy  skirmish,  while,  measured  by  results,  it  was  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  world.  Yet  the  Secretary  of  War,  Lord 
Barrington,  and  Charles  Townshend,  brother  of  Wolfe's  Brigadier, 
had  the  meanness  to  refuse  the  usual  Commander-in-Chief's 
allowance  to  the  widow  of  the  man  who,  as  Pitt  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  with  a  handful  of  men  had  added  an  empire 
to  English  rule." 

After  the  capitulation  General  Murray  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Quebec,  and  his  wise  measures  secured  the  allegiance  of  the 
habitants:,  his  difficulties  during  the  first  winter  were  much 
increased  by  the  neglect  of  the  Home  authorities  to  provide  either 
pay  or  warm  clothing  for  the  troops.  Early  in  the  following 
spring,  before  any  reinforcement  from  England  had  arrived, 
Murray's  position  was  threatened  by  L6vis  ;  he  pluckily  marched 
ovit  to  meet  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire,  though  the  French 
were  three  to  one.  Amherst's  operations  from  the  South  were- 
delayed  by  the  slowness  of  the  provincial  levies  in  joining  him  ; 
it  was  not  till  late  in  the  summer  of  1760  that  the  British  forces 
from  Lake  Champlain  and  from  Quebec  joined  hands  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  closed  round  the  last  stand  of  the  French  at 
Montreal.  The  civil  authorities  forced  L^vis  to  capitulate.  As 
reparation  for  the  infamous  massacre  at  Fort  William  Henry  and 
other  treacheries  and  cruelties  of  the  French  and  their  Indian 
allies,  Amherst  exacted  that  all  the  troops  in  Canada  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  be  sent  prisoners  to  France,  and  not  serve 
again  during  the  war.  L^vis  was  guilty  of  a  departure  from 
personal  honour  in  ordering  his  colours  to  be  burnt  to  avoid  the 
hard  condition  of  delivering  them  to  the  enemy.  Dr.  Kingsford 
gives  a  very  careful  review  of  the  four  years,  known  as  the  regne 
militaire,  which  elapsed  between  the  surrender  of  Canada  and 
the  arrangements  for  the  future  government  of  the  country, 
consequent  on  the  Peace  of  Paris.  He  adduces  the  testimony  of 
French  Canadian  writers  to  prove  that  the  title  was  a  misnomer, 
that  there  was  nothing  like  coercion  at  the  bayonet's  point,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  old 
laws  and  customs.  The  regimental  officers  were  necessarily  the 
administrators  of  justice,  since  all  French  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
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tary,  had  left  the  colony ;  but  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Courts 
were  conducted  in  conformity  with  French  laws  and  customs. 
To  the  "  new  subjects "  freedom  from  military  despotism,  from 
forced  service,  and  from  government  corvces  was  a  change  for  the 
better.  They  received  efficient  protection  from  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  the  two  matters  concerning  which  they  felt  most 
immediate  apprehension,  the  redemption  of  their  paper  currency, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Indians  were  treated 
with  honesty  and  justice — aline  of  policy  continued  to  the  present 
day  which  has  secured  to  Canada  immunity  from  the  Indian 
troubles  of  her  Southern  neighbours.  Except  the  official  classes. 
Dr.  Kingsford  can  find  no  evidence  that  any  large  emigration  to 
France  took  place  after  the  peace.  The  French  Canadians  have 
increased  to  their  present  numbers  by  incorporating  and  absorb- 
ing all  foreign  elements,  and  Dr.  Kingsford  points  with  pride  to 
British  rule  as  having  first  awoken  the  habitant  to  the  duties 
and  independence  of  manhood,  so  that,  under  the  political  rights 
which  he  enjoys,  he  has  become  more  British  tlian  he  himself  knows. 
In  view  of  complications  which  are  giving  trouble  at  the  present 
moment,  it  is  due  to  Pitt's  memory  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  pro- 
tested in  Parliament  against  Bute's  retention  in  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  of  the  mischievous  clauses  which  allowed  to  the  French 
any  fishing  rights  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  waters  of  Newfound- 
land. 

Dr.  Kingsford  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  the  four  volumes 
which  have  now  appeared  are  but  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  British  rule  in  Canada,  which  he  hopes  eventually  to  carry 
down,  at  all  events,  to  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  in  1841, 
if  not  to  the  creation  of  the  Dominion  in  1867.  The  present  in- 
stalment is  a  valuable  contribution  to  historical  knowledge,  and 
by  far  the  most  complete  presentment  that  has  been  given  of 
events  and  of  the  men  who  shaped  them  in  North  America.  The 
author  has  wisely  not  confined  his  purview  to  the  narrow  limits 
of  Canadian  settlement,  but  has  related  the  course  of  affairs  in 
Europe  which  so  largely  influenced  those  of  America,  and  has 
brought  together  from  foreign  as  well  as  English  archives  every- 
thing that  bears  on  the  "  making  "  of  the  peoples  that  inhabit  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent.  These  introductory  volumes 
throw  much  light  on  the  causes  which  were  already  in  operation 
to  produce  the  American  Revolution,  so  that  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding,  not  only  of 
the  early  history  of  Canada,  but  also  of  that  of  the  other 
British  provinces  so  soon  to  become  the  United  States. 


GREEK  LYRIC  POETRY.* 

THE  Greek  lyric  poets,  as  Mr.  Farnell  remarks  in  the  preface 
to  his  new  edition,  are  certainly  but  little  read  in  England. 
The  lyric  choruses  in  the  plays  are  read,  and  Pindar  is  read,  but 
Mr.  Farnell  is  talking  of  the  lyrists  who  mainly  exist  in  fragmen- 
tary quotations,  the  poets  who  begin  \\-ith  Arcliilochus  and  end 
with  Melinno.  To  the  few  surviving  scraps  of  Volkslieder  we 
cannot,  of  course,  assign  a  date,  and  Mr.  Farnell  does  not  include 
in  his  volume  poems  in  the  elegiac  measure,  while  of  Pindar  he 
-only  gives  certain  fragments.  The  plan  of  the  collection  is  good, 
though  the  literary  essays  have  no  particular  charm.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  Mr.  Farnell  does  tell  us  that  "  the  Elegy,  the 
Threnos,  the  Dithyramb,  the  Epinician  Ode,  and  in  particular  the 
Epigram,  take  a  new  departure  in  the  hands  of  Simonides,"  he 
■does  not  trouble  us  with  sesthetic  fustian  and  fine  writing.  We 
would  prefer  the  absence  of  phrases  like  "  take  a  new  departure," 
and  like  the  passage  from  which  we  learn  that  Simonides  "  raised 
the  art  of  choral  poetry  to  the  highest  pedestal,  but  he  had 
fatally  sapped  its  foundations."  This  is  rather  feminine  rhetoric,  but 
Mr.  Farnell  is  not  usually  rhetorical ;  his  essays,  if  rather  tame, 
are  more  useful  than  collections  of  purple  patches.  Many  readers 
would  have  been  more  grateful  to  him  if  he,  like  Mr.  Mackail 
in  his  Anthology,  had  supplied  a  prose  translation  of  the  frag- 
ments. In  verse  they  are  untranslatable ;  the  best  versified 
rendering  is  no  more  like  the  original  than  the  honey  you  buy  in 
a  pot  is  like  the  Hybltean  honeycomb.  The  comparison  of  poetry 
with  honey  is  rather  a  favourite  in  Greek.  These  old  Greek 
lyrics,  in  their  freshness,  simplicity,  sweetness,  and  scent  of 
flowers,  are  really  like  what  Pindar  calls  "  the  harmless  venom  of 
the  bee."  Their  charm  cannot  be  communicated ;  it  lives  in 
the  beauty  of  the  words,  and  in  the  sound  of  them.  But  a 
simple  prose  version  would  have  been  useful  to,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  people  who  now  read  Greek,  and  who  do  not  remember 
their  Greek  very  well.  Scholars,  of  course,  can  go  to  Bergk,  but 
Mr.  Farnell's  purpose,  apparently,  is  to  give  literary  readers  all 
that  they  require,  and,  alas,  they  often  do  require  the  help  of  a 
crib. 

Mr.  Farnell's  Introduction  begins  with  "  the  revival  of  Melic  or 
Song  Poetry  " — that  is,  as  we  understand,  the  conscious  literary 
and  artistic  cultivation  of  lyric  forms  that  must  always  have 
existed  in  popular  use.  In  regular  Greek  literature,  as  we  now 
possess  it,  the  oldest  things  are  the  Epics  ;  but  Homer  shows  us 
that  life  in  his  day,  as  among  early  peoples  generally,  was  a  kind 
of  opera.  There  were  songs  for  all  occasions ;  we  hear  of  the 
poems  to  Apollo  for  aid  in  pestilence  and  in  gratitude  after 
•victory — nay,  the  two  lines  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  Hector 
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with  which,  according  to  Fick,  the  original  Iliad  ended,  have 
distinctly  a  lyric  note.  The  Iliad  also  contains  mention  of 
religious  hymns,  of  songs  of  warlike  exploit,  wedding  songs, 
dirges,  songs  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  dance,  the  Linus  song, 
or  harvest  song  (Iliad,  xviii.  570),  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Farnell 
might  have  found  the  remarks  of  Mannhardt  useful  as  to  the 
Linus  and  Lityerses  songs.  He  does  illustrate  the  popular  lyric 
customs  from  Fauriel's  collection  of  modern  Greek  ditties.  But 
he  does  not  happen  to  notice  how  closely  the  Cheliilonisma,  or 
swallow-song  of  the  children  collecting  cakes  at  the  coming  of 
spring,  corresponds  with  the  Scotch  song  of  Hogmanay.  The 
singular  assortment  of  popular  songs  for  recurring  occasions  in  the 
Finnish  Kaleu  ala  might  have  supplied  other  analogies.  Here  we 
actually  have  a  "  song  of  healing,"  like  that  which  was  sung  over 
the  wound  which  the  boar  dealt  Odysseus  when  he  was  hunting 
on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus.  The  old  popular  songs  for  every  occa- 
sion in  life  were  being  chanted,  it  seems,  all  through  the  period 
of  epic  poetry.  But  it  was  not  till  the  heroic  age  expired  and  the 
heroic  kingships  fell  and  the  new  aristocracies  and  democracies 
began,  that  Greek  literary  poets  turned  their  attention  to  the  old 
popular  forms,  amplified,  polished,  and  adorned  them.  As  Mr. 
Farnell  points  out,  in  Greece  the  epic  influence  still  made  itself 
felt  in  lyric  ;  to  this  "  we  must  in  great  part  attribute  the  remark- 
able prevalence  of  objective  narrative  in  Greek  lyric.'"  Thus,  as 
Quintilian  remarks,  "  Stesichorus  sustained  the  weight  of  epic 
poetry  with  the  lyre,"  and  among  our  numberless  losses,  that  of 
the  lays  of  Stesichorus  is  one  of  the  most  distressing.  His  curious 
fragment  about  the  voyage  of  the  Sun  is  almost  a  rendering,  in 
ancient  Greek,  of  the  modern  Greek  myth  collected  by  Mr.  Bent. 
We  miss  his  Palinode,  too,  and  his  lyric  narrative  of  the  story  of 
Orestes.  Enough  of  Greek  choral  lyric  outside  of  the  plays  does 
not  survive  to  enable  us  to  understand  "  that  perfect  vniion  of 
music,  dance,  and  song."  The  fragment  of  Alcman  {Parthenion) 
found  on  papyrus  in  Egypt  in  1855  is,  to  be  honest,  hardly  com- 
prehensible. But  we  only  begin  to  feel  how  wasteful  time  has 
been,  how  much  we  have  lost,  when  we  read  such  immortal 
fragments  as  Alcman's 

Ov  n'  k'ri,  napdeuiKai, 

and 

'Ev8uvaii>  S"  upicop  Kopv(pal. 

These  have  a  charm  ineffable  and  incommunicable,  and  these  are 
only  broken  echoes  of  the  poetry  that  filled  the  age  which  lies 
between  legend  and  history.  It  is  because  they  are  voices  from 
an  age  so  dimly  known  that  the  remnants  of  the  eldest  lyrists 
attract  us  with  a  wistful  interest.  The  heroic  age  we  reaHy 
know  as  well  as  any  historic  age,  thanks  to  Homer ;  the  late 
times  lie  in  the  full  light  of  history,  but  we  hear  only  a  word 
now  and  then  from  the  times  of  Archilochus,  Alcman,  and 
Sappho.  Among  these  Archilochus  is,  historically,  the  most 
interesting.  Taking  Mr.  Farnell's  date,  he  "flourished"  about 
687  B.C.  Then,  as  we  read  him,  and  see  how  individual  he  is, 
how  self-willed,  passionate,  humorous,  and  satirical,  we  feel  as  if 
he  were  almost  more  akin  to  the  modern  world  than  to  the  world 
of  the  Homeric  poems.    His  banter  about  the  loss  of  his  shield — 

Avrof  5"  i^e(j)vyop  6avaTov  re'Xos — 

would  sound  more  appropriately  in  a  French  comic  opera  than  in 
a  Homeric  hall.  His  keenly  critical  temper  is  at  the  opposite 
extreme  from  the  geniality  of  Homer,  who  truly  finds  most  things 
and  people  very  good.  In  one  passage  he  coincides  with  a  line  of 
the  Odyssey  which  itself  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
habit  of  boasting  over  the  slain,  so  familiar  in  the  Iliad : — 

Ov  yap  fcrffi^a  KarOavovai  KfpTopeeiv  tV  dvSpdcriv. 

This  is  precisely  what  Odysseus  says  to  Eurycleia  after  the  slay- 
ing of  the  lovers.  But  in  the  Odyssey  the  dead  are  fellow- 
countrymen,  in  the  Iliad  they  are  foreigners,  and  the  advance  of 
Odyssean  morality  may  be  less  great  than  it  seems.  There  are 
places,  however,  where  Archilochus  appears  to  have  the  Odyssey 
in  his  mind,  as  in 

6vp(,  6vp.'  dpr])(di>oiai  K)'j8(aiv  KVKapive 
"Avex^- 

and 

Totoj  dvBpioTTouTL  6vp.6s, — 

where  Archilochus  is  clearly  paraphrasing  Homer  (Od.  xviii. 

Toloy  yap  voos  eanv  eirixdovLcav  av6pMna>v. 

Thus  Archilochus  shows  us  a  poet  in  an  age  vastly  remote,  yet  a 
poet  far  more  modern  than  Homer,  though  by  Homer,  as  even  his 
rare  fragments  prove,  he  is  to  some  extent  inspired.  The  pre- 
sumption, then,  is  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  several  centiu-ies 
older  than  Archilochus,  and  were  already  of  great  authority 
in  his  time.  Of  all  our  losses  in  the  matter  of  understanding 
the  Homeric  question,  perhaps  none  is  so  great  as  our  loss  of 
the  early  Greek  lyrists.  Their  illustrations,  too,  of  the  manners 
of  their  time  would  have  been  invaluable  For  example,  as  Mr. 
Farnell  says,  the  scraps  of  Alcman  prove  that  the  Spartans  of  the 
seventh  century  were  by  no  means  ascetics  devoted  to  black 
broth.  He,  too,  clearly  has  Homer  in  his  mind  when  he 
writes 

Avcnrapis,  alvojrapis,  kokov  'EXX«8i  ^a>Tiav(lpa 
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(cf.  Iliad,  iii.  39).  Just  enough  of  Alcmau  is  left  to  enable  us 
to  agree  with  him  when  he  says  : — 

Ylai'Tcov, 

lor  his  notes  are  mysteriously  fresh  and  clear,  like  the  birds' 
songs  in  that  May-time  and  renouveau  of  Greece. 

On  Sappho  Mr.  Farnell  writes  with  good  taste  and  common 
sense.  The  dull  old  gossip  about  her  he  dismisses  as  beyond 
the  scope  of  historical  criticism.  By  a  misprint,  perhaps,  he 
calls  Mr.  Swinburne's  Anactoria,  Anastasui.  If  Sappho  ever 
leaped  off  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  must  have  been  when  she 
had  heard  the  toll  of  forty  years  well  sounded,  and  by 
that  period  of  her  life  a  lady  who  had  satirized  her  brother's 
infatuation  for  Rhodopis  must  have  come  to  discretion  as 
well  as  "to  forty  years."  The  truth  about  Sappho  is  briefly 
stated  by  Strabo— "  We  know  nothing  of  any  woman  that 
could  be  her  rival  in  song."  Nor  do  we  know  a  rival,  or  a 
second,  to  her  now,  after  more  than  two  thousand  years  have 
passed,  after  woman  has  been  educated,  after  the  magazines  have 
become  the  Isles  of  the  Sirens.  Nay,  not  even  among  the 
female  poets  of  America  has  Sappho  found  one  that  can  sing 
against  the  Tenth  Muse.  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  all  Mr. 
Farnell's  comments  on  Simonides,  the  interesting  Ibycus, 
Anacreon,  and  Alcreus  here.  His  brief  studies  are  much  to  the 
point,  and  contain  just  the  necessary  information.  His  studies 
on  Prosody  are  copious  and  careful ;  but  prosody  is  a  topic  on 
which  a  few  remarks  are  of  little  worth,  while  many  are  not 
equally  delightful  to  all  readers.  The  notes  are  abundant,  and 
the  minuter  fragments,  mere  diamond  dust,  are  preserved  in  a 
separate  appendix.  The  book  is  handy  and  serviceable  ;  probably 
the  prose  translation  of  which  we  have  regretted  the  absence 
might  have  made  the  volume  too  bulky.  Yet  it  would  have 
rendered  it  move  popular,  and  increased  the  general  knowledge 
of  poems  so  well  worthy  to  be  generally  known. 


A  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.— VOL.  IL* 

A LARGE,  though  by  no  means  disproportionate,  part  of  this 
volume,  which  extends  from  1509  to  1689,  is  taken  up  with 
the  history  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Stuart  Kings,  and  Mr. 
Gardiner,  who  has  shown  in  his  great  work  how  thoroughly  he  is 
master  of  that  period,  and  has  already  written  a  little  book  on 
the  "  Puritan  Revolution,"  here  proves  that  he  can  treat  his 
special  subject  in  a  manner  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
young  people.  It  would  surely  be  impossible  in  a  book  of  this 
size  to  improve  on  his  exposition  of  the  religious  differences  in 
the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  or  on  what  he  says  as 
to  Laud's  intellectual  position,  or  the  reason  of  his  insistence  on 
uniformity  in  ceremonial.  The  events  of  the  Civil  War  are  well 
and  clearly  told,  and  Mr.  Gardiner's  arrangement  of  his  matter 
is  excellent.  It  is  not  in  a  school  history  that  we  generally 
expect  to  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  fact  of  great  interest. 
Here,  however,  we  find  one  recorded  that  we  are  sure  has  never 
before  been  given  to  the  world.  We  are  told  that  in  March  1647 
Cromwell,  being  oppressed  by  the  sense  of  "  the  evil  certain  to 
ensue  from  allowing  an  army  to  overthrow  the  civil  institutions 
of  the  country,"  proposed  to  take  service  in  Germany  under  the 
Elector  Palatine.  The  plan  of  his  book  prevents  Mr.  Gardiner 
from  quoting  his  authority  for  this  statement,  but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  accept  it  as  true,  since  he  holds  it  to  be  so,  and 
look  forward  with  interest  to  learning  more  about  it  from  the 
third  volume  of  his  Great  Civil  War,  which  we  are  happy  to 
hear  is  now  passing  through  the  press.  The  volume  before  us  is, 
as  a  whole,  of  equal  merit.  Points  on  which  we  have  found  one 
historian  after  another  writing  erroneously  or  uncertainly  are 
treated  here  with  admirable  precision.  The  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  Convocation  with  reference  to  the  Royal  supremacy 
may  be  referred  to  as  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  work.  We 
should  like  also  to  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
between  Cromwell  and  the  First  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate, 
and,  to  advance  somewhat  later,  on  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  There  were,  we  read,  "two 
principles  to  which  he  [Shaftesbury]  was  never  entirely  false,  a 
love  of  parliamentary  government  and  a  love  of  toleration,  which 
last  was  based,_not,  as  was  that  of  Oliver,  upon  sympathy  with 
religious  zeal  of  every  kind,  but  upon  dislike  of  clerical  interfer- 
ence." We  have  not  found  here  any  small  inaccuracies  or  occa- 
sional signs  of  failure  of  grasp  such  as  those  on  which  we  com- 
mented when  reviewing  Mr.  Gardiner's  first  volume,  and  we  are 
strengthened  in  our  opinion  that  the  book,  when  complete,  will 
be  far  and  away  the  best  English  history  that  has  been  written 
for  the  use  of  young  readers,  whether  in  class  or  otherwise.  The 
numerous  illustrations  in  this,  as  in  the  first,  volume  have  been 
selected  with  much  judgment  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hope,  and  have 
for  the  most  part  been  executed  satisfactorily.  Two  or  three  of 
them  have  been  reproduced  from  contemporary  Broadsides,  and 
among  these  is  the  cut  representing  the  execution  of  Charles  I., 
whose  bsdy  is  lying  flat  on  the  scaffold,  his  head  having  just  been 
cut  off  on  a  low  block.  There  are  several  portraits,  some  en- 
gravings of  famous  buildings  of  the  period,  and  some,  taken  from 
old  originals,  of  military  operations. 

'  A  Studenfs  History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1885. 
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RECENT  VERSE.* 

WE  have  heard,  and  our  fathers  have  heard  before  us,  some- 
thing similar  to  this  complaint  of  the  age,  of  which  Mr. 
Aldrich  is  a  melodious  singer.  But  is  it  true  that  these  are  evil 
days  for  the  poet,  days  "  of  limping  triolets  and  tame  rondeaux," 
and  are  we  wholly  engrossed  with  "  the  mighty  Zolaistic  move- 
ment— a  miasmatic  breath  blown  from  the  slums  "  ?  Mr.  Aldrich 
is  very  much  in  earnest,  as  his  lines  on  "  Realism  "  show  : — 

Romance,  beside  his  unstrung  lute. 

Lies  stricken  mute. 
The  old-time  lire,  the  antique  grace. 
You  will  not  liud  them  anywhere; 
To-day  we  breathe  a  commonplace 
Polemic,  scientilic  air  ; 
We  strip  Illusion  of  her  veil  ; 
We  vivisect  the  nightingale 
To  probe  the  secret  of  his  note  ; 
The  Muse  in  alien  ways  remote 

Goes  wandering. 

Keats,  we  know,  in  an  age  less  scientific  than  ours,  was  not  less 
emphatic  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Aldrich.  But  Keats  never 
showed  the  slightest  disposition  to  regard  as  eternal  the  things 
which  are  seen  and  are  temporal.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  he  would  have  fallen  to  the  base  mechanic  art  of  triolet- 
making,  or  have  paltered  with  Whitmanism  or  any  other  noisy 
craze  of  the  hour.  He  re-created  the  antique  world  in  his  own 
image,  and  his  unquestioning  faith  to  his  ideal  was  his  poetic 
salvation.  Happily  Mr.  Aldrich  is  not  without  true  insight  as 
to  the  poet's  vocation.  He  has  his  ideals.  He  has  akso  a  fine 
feeling  for  the  romantic  in  legend  or  history,  and  his  verse 
sparkles  with  fancies  and  conceits  that  recall  the  brightness  of 
the  courtly  singers  of  the  second  Charles's  reign.  Here  is  a 
pretty  song : — 

I  would  be  the  Lyric 

Ever  on  the  lip, 
Rather  th.an  the  Epic 

Memory-  lets  slip  ! 
I  would  be  the  diamond 

At  my  lady's  ear. 
Rather  than  the  June  rose 

Worn  but  once  a  year ! 

A  delightful  example  in  a  similar  vein  is  "An  Elective  Course," 
the  meditations  of  a  Harvard  undergraduate.  In  "  Corydon," 
perhaps,  the  source  of  inspiration,  or  the  medium  of  the  poet's 
sj-mpathy,  is  too  directly  suggested  by 

The  pe.ach'S  side 
That's  next  the  sun  is  not  so  d3-ed 
As  was  her  cheek. 

So,  again,  in  the  brief  dialogue,  "  The  Sisters'  Tragedy,"  there  are 
Tennysonian  lines  : — 

His  word  no  trick  of  tact  or  courtly  art, 
But  the  white  flowering  of  the  noble  heart. 

"  The  Sisters'  Tragedy  "  is,  we  think,  the  least  impressive  of  the 
three  dramatic  dialogues  in  the  volume.  The  last  and  most  skil- 
fully developed  is  "  Mercedes,"  a  pathetic  story  of  love  and 
tragedy,  based  on  an  imaginary  episode  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
presented  with  excellent  dramatic  effect. 

That  there  should  be  abundant  action,  and  that  the  action 
should  develop  as  continuous  movement,  are  things  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  impressive  relation  of  a  romantic  story  in  verse. 
There  is  too  much  of  flagging  in  the  poetic  narrative  of  the  late 
Mr.  Ranking,  though  of  stirring  passages  Thorhell  comprises  not  a 
few,  and  these  may  sullice  to  reinspire  the  reader's  over-taxed 
energy.  Mere  description  in  narrative  is  apt  to  pall,  and  is  espe- 
cially tedious  in  very  lengthy  poems  like  Thorkell.  Then  the 
alliterative  lyrics,  in  which  it  is  sought  to  reproduce  the  poetic 
form  and  style  of  the  primitive  minstrel,  often  serve  only  to  delay 
the  action  and  tire  the  reader.  Njiil,  for  example,  sings  for  fourteen 
pages  right  ofi' — a  most  voluble  skald — and  to  read  his  lay  in  cold 
blood  is  a  very  diti'erent  matter  from  hearing  it  in  hall  with  your 
horn  three  times  thrice  filled.  The  story  is  somewhat  involved, 
and  the  tragic  element  is  scarcely  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  so  long  a  narrative.  Thorkell  and  Asmund  are  de- 
puted to  bring  home  the  brldo  of  Fjarun  of  Fiirnaes  from  the 
island  Westeriso,  and,  as  it  chanced  to  Tristram  on  his  embassy 
to  Ireland,  Thorkell  falls  in  love  with  the  Lady  Bryna.  But  he 
mistakes  her  for  her  sister,  and  there  is  no  love  i)hilter,  nor  in- 
fatuation,  nor   tragedy,   that   might  humanize  the  poem  and 
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quicken  the  thinner  pulses  of  these  hitter  days.  Thorkell  dies, 
and  his  secret  dies  with  him.  He  was  a  true  man  ;  but  his  story 
(in  poetry)  seems  a  little  tame. 

More  praise  is  due  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Todhuiiter's  Sicilidn 
Idyll  than  to  the  poet's  verse,  which  is  somewhat  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction. But  the  piece  is  well  plotted,  the  scenes  nre  devised 
with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness,  and  must  have  produced  an  ex- 
cellent effect  when  represented  by  capable  actors  accompanied  by 
appropriate  music. 

Miserrima  is  the  story  of  a  heartless  and  cowardly  conspiracy, 
one  of  the  victims  of  which  is  half-sister  of  the  penitent  woman 
who  is  the  narrator  of  what  is  unaccountably  described  as  a 
"  poem  of  the  present  day."  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  young 
lady  of  the  day  could  be  gulled  by  the  out-worn  devices  of  in- 
tercepted letters  and  lying  reports  of  her  absent  lover,  as  was 
the  unhappy  Lilian.  Apart  from  this  very  considerable  defect, 
Miserrima  is  deficient  in  the  sustained  flow  of  passion  that  should 
give  colour  and  force  to  such  a  confession  of  a  woman's  jealousy 
and  envy.  The  author's  apology  for  what  he  calls  "  the  free  use 
of  resolved  feet "  in  the  rhymed  heroic  couplet  is  only  too  well 
founded.  There  is  no  novelty  in  the  license.  What  is  inexcusa- 
ble is  the  abuse  of  it.  Not  less  disagreeable  is  the  too  frequent 
use  of  the  triplet,  a  form  of  redundant  rhyming  which  few  poets, 
excepting  Dryden,  have  successfully  employed.  The  following 
iinmetrical  example  is  grotesquely  feeble  : — 

But  one  ear  heard  it  ;  in  that  punv  span 
Through  all  my  veins  a  new  strange  fever  ran  ; 
He  loved  not  me.    But  he  did  love  Lilian  ! 

In  the  blank-verse  soliloquies,  rhapsodies,  or  meditations  that 
abound  in  Essays  in  Verse,  there  is  a  perverse  eccentricity  of  style 
that  suggests  a  misdirected  enthusiasm  for  the  writings  of  Carlyle, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Browning.  There  is  method  in  the  eccen- 
tricity, we  admit,  though  we  cannot  profess  to  be  charmed  by 
the  transcendental  treatment  of  things  familiar  revealed  in 
"  Wilkins  on  Himself"  or  in  "Brown's  Perplexities."  But 
Mr.  Harris,  though  he  has  perpetrated  these  extravaganzas  and 
capriccios,  and  does  wed  "  high  key  "  and  "  Psyche  "  in  his  rhyming 
mood,  occasionally  refrains  from  concealing  his  poetic  gifts  under 
a  maze  of  verbal  juggleries  and  uncouth  conceits.  In  "  A 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  for  example,  he  writes  as  one  who  has  held 
spiritual  communings  on  the  hills  of  Beulah.  The  allegory  is  as 
luminous  and  suggestive,  notwithstanding  its  mystical  form,  as 
one  of  Dora  Greenwell's  divine  songs,  although  it  is  set  to  blank 
verse. 

Vague  and  spasmodic  is  the  poem  that  tells  of  Magdalene 
Despar  and  her  repentance,  though  the  lament  of  the  love-lorn, 
betrayed  Magdalen6  finds  utterance  in  verse  of  melodious  flow 
and  full-toned  sonority.  But  we  cannot  discern  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  poems  by  Mr.  Evans,  anything  more  promising  than  a  not 
imcommon  facility  in  metrical  exercises.  Still,  though  too 
colourless  to  characterize  definitely,  there  are  no  abject  prosaic 
lapses  in  this  volume  such  as  constitute  the  unpardonable  offence 
in  the  well-meaning  verser. 

Much  of  the  verse,  for  instance,  ot  In  a  Tuscan  Villa  must,  we 
fear,  be  termed  "  mangled  prose,"  of  the  kind  that  does  "  aspire 
to  rhyme."  It  were  superfluous  to  dilate  on  the  dreadful  inanity 
of  such  lines  as  these  : — • 

Still — (maybe  with  best  intention) 

You  would  have  nie  to  believe. 
He  from  cause  he  dare  not  mention, 

Framed  his  conduct  to  deceive  ? 
I  concede  you  hold  your  reason 

Valid—since  you  wish  me  well, 
But  to  me  the  thought  is  treason, 

Hateful,  more  than  words  can  tell ! 

All  who  prize  local  colour  and  young  enthusiasm  and  deep- 
hearted  patriotism  will  find  much  to  content  them  in  the 
Canadian  poems  of  the  quaint  little  volume  appropriately  en- 
titled Fine,  Bose,  and  Fleiir  de  Lis.  The  series  of  songs  "  i)own 
the  River  "  are  veritable  caskets  of  precious  New  World  conceits  ; 
and  who  does  not  respond  to  the  sentiment : — 

But  though  I'm  a  loj  al  Briton, 

I  love  the  new  land  too  ; 
Wh.at's  this  O'Brien  ?    Who's  he 

To  meddle  with  me  and  you  ? 

What,  indeed ! 

Mr.  Wellwood's  slim  volume  comprises  several  poems  that  are 
noteworthy  for  the  delicate  and  refined  expression  of  meditative 
fancy.  "  The  Echo,"  for  example,  is  a  charming  reverie,  conse- 
crated to  faithful  memory,  stately  in  diction,  and  cast  in  very 
melodious  stanzas.  Altogether,  the  poet  may  be  said  to  have 
verified  to  some  extent  Carlyle's  saying,  "  See  deep  enough,  and 
you  see  musically,"  which  is  the  motto  on  his  title-page,  though 
the  title — Snatches  of  World-Song — is  inexplicable,  not  to  say 
unfathomable. 

Of  dreams,  or  of  divination  by  dreams,  small  trace  is 
there  in  the  pretty,  if  somewhat  flimsy,  verses  of  Mr.  Blancor 
Dash.  But  "  from  dusk  to  dawn  "  the  poet  takes  a  singing  way 
through  a  series  of  neatly-turned  sonnets  and  tuneful  lyrics,  and 
in  a  short  sonnet-sequence  only  does  he  sing  of  dreams  as  one 
under  the  spell  of  their  mystery.  Perhaps  the  following  "  Dirge  " 
is  not  less  remarkable  for  cryptic  brevity  than  for  the  odd  yet 
appalling  rhyme  of  the  second  stanza : — 

Silence  unbroken, 

Hope  slain  or  fled 
From  one  cold  word  spoken — 

Even  thought  dead  ! 


Bring  mattock  and  spade. 

Cave  the  earth  soddy — 
The  real  life  is  dead, 

Why  wait  for  the  body  ? 


AN  INDIAN  STATE-LING.* 

RECENT  events  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Bengal  have 
reminded  us  disagreeably  that  the  Indian  Government  has  a 
"Foreign  Otfice"— in  other  words,  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
vast  number  of  feudatory,  subordinate  or  allied  Powers— and  that 
any  disturbance  in  the  peaceable  and  orderly  maintenance  of 
these  relations  is  capable  of  entailing  trouble  and  even  disaster. 
No  point  in  Indian  administration  is  more  persistently  ignored 
by  the  ignorant  and  careless  critics  who  profess  to  explain  to 
their  countrymen  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  statecraft.  Yet  the 
figures  are  on  a  scale  sufficiently  important  to  arrest  attention. 
The  area  of  "Native  States"  in  India  is  about  half  a  million  of 
square  miles,  as  opposed  to  the  area  of  a  million  square  miles  over 
which  direct  administration  is  maintained  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  population  of  the  one  is  50  millions  as  compared 
with  200  millions  in  the  other.  Among  this  population  of  50 
millions  every  possible  variety  of  subordination  is  to  be  found. 
Some  States  are  as  nearly  possible  independent,  merely  conform- 
ing to  certain  general  regulations,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
abstinence  from  foreign  relations  apart  from  the  English  Go- 
vernment, and  the  general  requirement  that  the  government 
shall  not  be  scandalously  oppressive  or  inefficient.  Others 
hardly  rank  higher  in  extent,  dignity,  or  independence  than 
the  estate  of  a  wealthy  coimtry  gentleman  in  England.  They  fall, 
as  Sir  John  Strachey  has  pointed  out,  into  two  main  divisions. 
The  first  contains  the  great  Mahommedan  and  Mahratta  Powers, 
which  arose  in  the  general  scramble,  prevalent  throughout  India 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  have  sur- 
vived the  long  period  of  struggle  which  ensued — Hyderabad, 
Gwalior,  Scindia,  and  Baroda.  Here  the  dynasty  is"  as  much 
foreign  to  the  population  as  are  the  English  in  Bengal ;  the 
principal  ofiicials  are  foreign,  the  religion  of  the  rulers  is  alien 
Irom  that  of  their  subjects,  their  language  is  foreign,  and  so,  to  a 
large  extent,  is  the  army.  Of  the  14  millions  of  inhabitants 
of  the  so-called  Mahommedan  States,  at  least  12  millions  are 
Hindus.  Among  the  6  million  inhabitants  of  the  chief  Mahratta 
States,  there  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  rulers'  families  and 
their  surroundings,  no  Mahrattas.  The  consequence  of  this  aliena- 
tion of  rulers  and  subjects  was  apparent  in  the  Mutiny,  when 
each  of  the  armies  of  the  two  principal  Mahratta  States  turned 
against  the  side  espoused  by  its  ruler,  and  one  of  them  actually 
seized  its  sovereign's  capital  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  a 
British  cantonment  and  to  recover  his  ascendency  by  means  of  a 
British  force.  Another  and  far  more  interesting  class  of  native 
States  is  that  which  consists  of  principalities  which  have  some 
claim  to  be  indigenous,  which  have,  at  any  rate,  a  history  which 
runs  back  into  a  remote  and  picturesque  antiqiiity,  and  in  which 
the  ruler  and  his  chieftains  are  clansmen  claiming  a  common 
ancestor  and  an  immemorial  title  as  lords  of  the  soil.  These  States 
have,  in  almost  every  case,  been  rescued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment from  absorption  by  some  superior  Power — as,  for  instance, 
the  Mahrattas  in  the  case  of  the  States  of  Ilajpootana,  or  the  ruthless 
hand  of  Runjeet  Singh  in  the  Punjab.  These  States  are,  at  any  rate, 
"  Native,"  in  something  like  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  their 
history  and  constitution  possess  an  interest  for  the  observing  eye 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  territorial  area  or  present  intrinsic 
importance.  One  great  group  of  these,  with  a  population  of 
about  10  millions,  is  known  departmentally  as  the  "Rajpootaua 
Agency."  Another  important  group  is  formed  by  the  34  native 
States  of  the  Punjab,  the  loyalty  of  some  of  whom  to  the  British 
Government  throughout  the  Mutiny  bespoke  their  gratitude  to 
the  Power  which  had  saved  them  from  destruction.  The  Bombay 
Government  has  imder  its  superintendence  372  such  States,  and 
it  is  in  one  division  of  them — the  Kathyawar  group — that  the 
little  State  of  Gondal  finds  a  place.  Its  area  is  about  1,000 
square  miles,  its  population  some  150,000.  Its  history  for  the 
year  in  the  General  Administration  Report  of  the  Empire  consists 
of  a  single  sentence,  relative  to  an  adjusted  dispute.  Yet  this 
little  community  is  full  of  life,  and  has  its  own  political 
existence  as  distinct,  its  sentiments  and  hopes  as  pronounced, 
as  interesting  to  those  concerned,  as  any  which  stir  the  pulse 
of  more  imposing  aggregates.  The  present  little  volume  re- 
cords its  chronicle  with  dignified  and  unpretentious  simplicity. 
The  present  ruler,  we  are  told,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
certain  family  of  Rajpoot  warriors,  which  traced  its  descent  from 
the  Lunar  race  of  Xshatryas,  and  which,  migrating  from  Sindh, 
established  itself  by  force  of  arms  in  Cutch,  a  country  then 
scarcely  emerging  from  the  condition  of  a  jungle  haunted  by  wild 
beasts.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  something  like  history 
begins  in  the  conventional  chronicle  of  assassinations  of  rival 
princes,  and  rise  and  fall  of  favourites,  the  exile  of  unsuccessful 
rulers,  the  intervention  of  adjoining  States,  raids,  massacres,  and 
revolutions.  At  times  the  neighbouring  Mahommedan  Govern- 
ment of  Gujerat  sees  the  opportunity  for  a  judicious  stroke.  One 
exiled  prince  was  fortunate  enough  to  enlist  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  Jehangir,  at  Delhi,  where  the  Empress,  tracing  a  re- 
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semblance  between  him  and  a  favourite  son,  whom  she  was 
mourning,  gave  him  a  post  of  honour  in  the  Zenana,  and  granted 
him  a  "  Purwaima,"  or  lioyal  grant  establishing  his  sole  right  to 
the  district  the  struggle  for  which  had  involved  his  expatriation. 
The  descendants  of  this  fortunate  adventurer  had  to  trust  to  their 
own  good  swords,  and  to  what  assistance  neighbouring  rulers 
might  be  induced  to  afford  them.    The  proximity  of  a  clan  of 
marauding  Mahommedans  presented  brilliant  opportunities  for  a 
guerrilla  war.    The  little  State,  at  first  hardly  more  than  a  group 
of  cowherds'  huts,  began  to  assume  importance.    At  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  anarchy,  which  was  everywhere 
marking  the  decrepitude  of  the  Mogul  rule,  was  keenly  felt  in  this 
part  of  India.    The  almost  universal  incident  was  that  any  official, 
who  thought  the  chances  sufficiently  in  his  favour  to  justify  the 
experiment,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance  to  his  superior,  and 
started  a  Government  on  his  own  account.    If  he  found  himself  in 
difficulties,  he  applied  to  the  most  promising  neighbour  for  assist- 
ance, and  seldom  failed,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  to  find  a  ready 
abettor  in  any  project  of  violence  or  spoliation.    On  one  occasion 
we  find  a  Gondal  prince  adding  to  his  territories  and  his  prestige 
hy  timely  aid  aflbrded  to  a  neighbouring  magnate,  against  whom 
an  aspiring  official  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.    At  other 
times  wandering  bodies  of  Maratha  plunderers  would  settle,  like 
a  flock  of  locusts,  on  the  surrounding  villages,  and  would  even 
beard  the  Gondal  sovereign  in  his  own  Durbar.   A  bardic  refrain 
commemorates  the  fate  of  one  too  adventurous  intruder,  who 
was  slaughtered  with  his  followers  by  the  population  whom  they 
intended  to  despoil.    Sometimes  the  homely  incident  of  a  cattle 
raid  carried  out  by  one  set  of  villagers  upon  another  plunged  the 
little  community  into  hostilities,  none  the  less  exciting  to  the 
■combatants  for  being  on  a  somewhat  humble  scale.    In  1780 
the  ordinary  round  of  calamities  was  varied  by  a  year  of  famine. 
Upon  the  famine  followed  the  inroad  of  a  local  desperado,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  disorder  of  the  State  to  raise  an  army  of 
his  own  followers,  and  carried  ofl'  whatever  the  ravages  of  the 
famine  had  spared.    At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  we 
find  the  Nawab  of  Gondal  in  the  familiar  predicament  of  having 
to  do  with  a  Prime  JMinister  who  eclipsed  his  dignity  and 
invaded  his  prerogative.  The  remedy  was  equally  familiar.  "  The 
Nawab,"'  so  writes  the  official  British  historian  of  the  episode, 
"  prepared  for  the  destruction  of  the  Dewan  with  a  want  of 
sensibility,  and  a  duplicity,  of  which  his  subsequent  conduct  has 
aftbrded  many  proofs."  The  intrigues  of  jealous  rivals  abetted  the 
ruler's  want  of  sensibility,  and  the  too  aspiring  statesman  illus- 
trated the  doom  of  ambition  which  "  o'ervaults  itself."    "  The 
secret  and  dishonourable  mode,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  in  which 
the  Nawab  perpetrated  the  murder  of  Amarji  appears  to  have 
been  his  own  contrivance." 

Despite  his  want  of  sensibility  in  dealing  with  refractory 
officials,  this  ruler  appears  to  have  been  amongst  the  most  notable 
of  the  Gondal  sovereigns.  He  travelled  about  his  villages,  and 
dealt  rough  and  ready  justice  to  such  delinquents  as  crossed  his 
path.  On  one  occasion  he  met  a  woman,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  the  village  headman  for  no  more  serious  offence  than  that  of 
selling  "  baval  tooth-brushes."  What  may  be  the  precise  degree 
of  moral  culpability  involved  in  selling  "  baval  tooth-brushes  " 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce.  The  Gondal  sovereign,  at 
any  rate,  considering  exile  an  excessive  penalty,  rebuked  the 
official  and  restored  the  woman,  "  adding  that,  although  of  a 
liumble  position,  she  was  useful  in  her  way  and  formed  a  con- 
necting link  in  the  village  community." 

"  After  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,"  this  sententious, 
though  insensible,  ruler  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  died 
liappily  in  the  midst  of  arrangements  for  securing  the  co-opera- 
tion of  his  allies  in  the  annexation  of  a  neighbouring  State 
"  whose  fighting  capacity  was  considerable,"  and  was  not  to  be 
unadvisedly  attacked.  Like  other  great  rulers,  he  had  a  fine 
humour,  and  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  practical  joke.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  his  face  pitted  with  small-pox,  and  of  determined, 
rather  than  comely,  aspect.  Once,  when  marching  on  an  expedi- 
tion, he  was  greeted  by  a  party  of  "  Charan  girls,"  assembled  near 
a  village  "  to  wish  the  prince  godspeed,  by  putting  on  his  fore- 
head the  auspicious  red  mark."  The  sovereign  diverted  their 
attentions  from  himself  to  a  handsome  youth,  who  belonged  to 
Lis  retinue,  and  who  speedily  found  himself  the  object  of  the 
homage  destined  for  his  lord.  The  good  wishes  of  the  young 
women,  the  Nawab  explained,  would  be  far  heartier  towards  a 
good-looking  recipient  than  if  devoted  to  himself.  The  Gondal 
courtiers  still  cherish  a  grateful  recollection  of  this  inefiable 
specimen  of  royal  fun. 

As  the  present  century  goes  on,  we  pass  from  the  picturesque 
twilight  of  half-mythical  plots,  raids,  Mahratta  pillage,  and  in- 
tertribal fights  into  the  prosaic  daylight  of  modern  administra- 
tion. The  present  Chief  was  educated  at  the  Rajkumar  Colleoe, 
■where  the  jjresent  Lords  of  Kathyawar  are  being  educated  into 
all  that  territorial  magnates  ought  to  be.  "  His  collegiate 
career,"  says  his  courtierlike  historian,  "  was  one  of  imiform  suc- 
cess, characterized  by  industry  and  ability."  His  proficiency  in 
"  algebra,  drawing,  and  English  "  was  such  as  to  earn  for  him 
the  distinction  of  being  placed  in  a  class  by  himself.  A  tour 
through  the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  gave  the  last  touch  of  polish 
to  a  well-stored  mind  and  cultured  taste.  The  prince's  rei"-n,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  has  justified  the  hopes  which  his  antecedents 
suggested.  He  is  devoted  to  schools,  hospitals,  and  public  works, 
and  is  especially  an  enthusiast  for  railways.  He  has  twice 
visited  Scotland,  on  the  second  occasion  with  the  express  purpose 


of  completing  his  studies  in  medical  science,  his  favourite  branch 
of  research.  His  little  kingdom  bristles  with  the  signs  of  an 
improving  administration,  roads,  infirmaries,  guest-houses  for 
natives  and  Europeans,  native  schools,  and  agricultural  colleges. 
The  curtain  falls  on  an  agreeable  occasion  on  which  the  Governor, 
Lord  Keay,  turned  the  first  sod  of  a  new  railway,  to  the  success  of 
which  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the  Chief  had  largely  contri- 
buted. Stripped  of  its  Oriental  hyperbole,  the  story  means,  we 
suppose,  that  Gondal  is  being  sensibly  governed  bj^  an  intelligent 
and  well-educated  prince,  and  has  for  ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  bid 
adieu  to  the  old-fashioned  regime,  under  which  sovereignty  was 
another  name  for  all  the  dullest  forms  of  narrowmindudness, 
cruelty,  and  self-indulgence.  If  rulers  such  as  the  Chief  of 
Gondal  were  to  become  a  common  type,  the  future  of  Indian 
Native  States  would  be  full  of  promise. 


NOVELS.' 

MRS.  CAMPBELL  PRAED'S  novels  are  generally  interesting, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian 
is  no  exception  to  this  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  altogether 
a  satisfactory  work.  Briefly,  the  story  tells  of  a  Countess,  with 
more  animal  vitality  than  conscience,  who  falls  in  love  with  an 
artist,  while  the  artist  falls  in  love  Avith — in  point  of  fact,  is  en- 
gaged to — a  young  American  actress.  The  artist  informs  her  of 
this  fact,  and  then,  to  omit  details,  the  wicked  Countess  dies,  and, 
in  dying,  transfers  her  soul  to  the  American  actress,  thus  assuring 
us  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  same  soul  of  which  we  had 
been  temporarily  in  doubt.  The  American  actress  now  appears 
in  an  altered  character,  having  grafted  the  Countess's  loose  moral 
notions  on  her  own  somewhat  feeble  temperament.  Ultimately 
she  recovers  her  own  soul  by  the  intervention  of  a  gentleman  who 
appears  to  be,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ajistey,  "  a  Mahatma  from  far 
Thibet,"  or,  as  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  prefers  to  term  him,  "  an 
initiate."  We  hope  we  have  not  behaved  unfairly  to  the  book 
by  revealing  so  much. of  the  plot;  but  really,  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  is  hardly  "  fresh  "  enough.  Not  that  we  would  be  understood 
to  imply  that  soul  transference  is  a  common  phenomenon  in  con- 
temporary fiction,  but  the  general  outline — a  weak  hysterical 
young  woman  pestered  with  "genius,"  "influences,"  what  you 
will,  a  powerful  and  mysterious  initiate  from  the  far  East,  the 
usual  lover,  and  the  fourth  party  of  strong  will  and  evil  in- 
tentions— runs  through  all  modern  "  psychic  "  fiction.  The 
Mahatma  (if  that  be  his  rank)  we  seem  to  have  met  with  in 
the  works  of  Marion  Crawford,  the  young  improvisatrice  in 
those  of  Marie  Corelli,  the  young  man  in  those  of  both.  The 
double  transference  of  soul  at  the  end  of  the  work  seems  to  us 
to  trench  on  the  grotesque. 

In  a  novel  by  the  author  of  The  House  on  the  Marsh  we  are 
prepared  for  a  series  of  calamities  which  shall  daunt,  but  not 
wholly  crush,  the  heroine ;  but  the  tribulations  of  Tretty  Miss 
Smith,  as  told  by  her  school  friend,  Georgie  Oliver,  are  too 
incredible  to  be  interesting.  The  woes  of  this  unfortunate  young 
person  date  from  her  access  to  a  vast  fortune  left  to  her  by  an 
uncle  on  the  irritating  condition  that  she  should  reside  perma- 
nently at  the  distillery  in  Battersea  to  which  she  owes  her 
wealth.  The  heir-at-law  naturally  sets  himself  at  once  to 
make  Miss  Smith's  abode  distasteful  to  her ;  but  the  expe- 
dient he  selects  seems  to  us  a  somewhat  clumsy  one.  That 
Miss  Smith,  who,  in  writing  to  her  friend,  declares  that  she  is 
"  richer  than  anybody  except,  perhaps,  the  Queen  and  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,"  should  not  have  protected  herself  from  annoy- 
ance by  a  retinue  of  stout  men-servants  seems  to  us  somewhat 
curious.  She  might  even  have  contracted  for  a  contingent  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Eorce  to  guard  her  slumbers,  or  a 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Iiesearch.  However,  she 
does  none  of  these  things,  presumably  lest  she  should  bring  the 
story  too  rapidly  to  a  conclusion.  We  hardly  know  whether  the 
fiendishly  wicked  or  the  vacuous,  well-meaning  people  in  the  book 
are  the  more  tedious ;  but  Miss  Georgie  Oliver  unintentionally 
throws  some  light  on  the  incentives  which  impel  the  will  and  are 
a  substitute  for  conscience  in  the  latter  class.  When  flying  to 
the  assistance  of  her  friend  (who  is  shrieking  miserably  under 
the  plague  of  fowls),  she  says,  "I  had  to  fortify  myself  with, 
virtuous  maxims  as  with  trembling  hand  I  unlocked  my  door  and 
ran  along  the  corridor." 

Steveji  Vigil  is  essentially  a  polemical  novel.  It  contains  many- 
sermons.  W^e  may  add  that  it  is  dreary  reading.  A  novel  of 
this  kind  is,  we  think,  predestined  to  failure  in  its  purpose  ;  but 
it  might  at  least  have  been  made  more  amusing.  Steven  Vigil  is 
introduced  to  us  as  a  rather  trying  child  of  seven.  We  are  bored 
with  his  infant  prattle  for  one  hundred  pages,  and  his  talk 
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remains  infantile  for  the  remainder  of  tlie  book.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  under  the  shadow  of  a  convict  father  and  a 
worldly  godmother,  he  falls  a  prey  to  "  a  deadly  unbelief,"  from 
which  parlous  state  he  is  delivered  partly  by  falling  in  love  with 
a  religious  girl,  partly  by  dreams,  by  Urim,  and  by  sermons,  which 
the  author  has  the  assurance  to  print  in  full.  Being  locked  up 
all  night  in  a  church  also  has  a  salutary  eflect  on  his  religious 
convictions,  or  the  want  of  them. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  from  Mr.  Dormer's 
tract  in  two  volumes  to  A  Bainbow  at  Night,  which  is  a  clever 
novel  despite  its  mysterious  title,  for  which  no  justification  is 
to  be  found  in  the  text.  At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  the  author  has  attempted  an  impossible  task. 
Given  a  young  man  anxious  to  marry  an  eligible  young  lady, 
given  an  elderly  relative  who  leaves  him  a  large  sum  of 
money ;  given,  too,  a  statement  by  that  same  relative  two  days 
before  his  death  that  he  purposed  altering  his  will ;  and,  lastly, 
given  that  no  one  knew  or  could  know  in  what  direction  he 
intended  altering  it,  whether  in  favour  of  the  young  man  above- 
mentioned,  or  of  the  free  library  scheme  for  which  be  has  a 
penchant.  These  tilings  being  so,  if  the  young  man,  from  a  mis- 
taken conscientiousness,  declines  to  profit  by  the  will,  relieve 
his  father's  encumbered  estates,  and  marry  the  maiden  of  his 
choice,  you  have  really  no  chance  of  a  satisfactory  novel.  A 
sense  of  irritation  must  underlie  your  pleasure  in  the  clever 
writing  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  book,  which  ends  in  an  anti- 
climax ;  the  real  denouement  occurs  somewhere  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  volume,  and,  although  there  is  some  exceedingly 
clever  writing  after  this — the  descriptions  of  life  in  the  vulgar 
little  watering-place  of  Lapton  AVest  are  really  brilliant  in  the 
Rhoda  Broughton  style — the  end  of  the  book  is  somewhat  flat. 
The  fault  of  the  novel  is,  in  fact,  to  be  found  in  its  plot. 

The  dwellers  in  Neiv  Grub  Street,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  are  neither  wholly  saints  nor  wholly  sinners ;  and  it  is 
this  very  complexity  of  their  characters  which,  as  the  story  de- 
velops, keeps  our  interest  almost  painfully  alive.  Jasper  Milvain, 
of  the  facile  pen  and  the  yet  more  facile  conscience,  Edwin 
Keardon  and  Harold  Bifi'en,  the  unpractical  dreamers,  even  the 
worldly  and  apparently  heartless  Amy  Reardon — all  are  instinct 
with  life,  not  the  lay  figures  of  the  ordinary  three-volumed  novel. 
The  book  is  almost  terrible  in  its  realism,  and  gives  a  picture, 
cruelly  precise  in  every  detail,  of  this  commercial  age.  The 
degradation  of  art  by  the  very  necessity  of  its  "  paying  its  way  " 
is  put  forward  with  merciless  plainness.  The  bitter  useless- 
ness  of  attempting  a  literary  career  \mless  you  are  prepared 
to  consiilt  the  market,  and  supply  only  that  for  which  there 
is  a  demand,  forms  a  sort  of  text  for  the  book.  Art  for 
Art's  sake  is  foredoomed  to  financial  failure.  Granting  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  too  much  of  the  pessimistic  side  of  literature  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  still  Mr.  Gissing  has  produced  a  very 
powerful  book.  He  is  full  of  clever  touches  on  literary  and  social 
matters,  and  estimates  to  a  nicety  the  literary  pabulum  which 
the  general  public  enjoys.  "  The  people  who  read  women's  papers 
are  irritated  by  anything  that  isn't  glaringly  obvious — the  art 
of  writing  for  them  is  to  express  vulgar  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  a  way  that  flatters  vulgar  thinkers  and  feelers."  Of  a  truth, 
mankind  as  a  whole  adore  the  commonplace.  Again,  "  I  would 
have  a  paper  addressing  itself  to  the  quarter-educated,  that  is  to 
say  to  the  great  new  generation  which  is  being  turned  out  by  the 
Board  schools,  the  young  men  and  women  who  can  just  read,  but 
are  incapable  of  sustained  attention." 

Ahmys  in  the  Way  is  a  pleasant  enough  little  book,  very  easy 
to  read,  and  we  should  think  not  too  difficult  to  write.  It  con- 
tains one  character  more  or  less  carefully  drawn,  the  hero  of  the 
.story,  who  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Rummlns  ;  the  rest  are  mere 
sketches  in  outline,  not  filled  in  in  detail.  Rummlns  himself  is  a 
good  fellow,  rather  after  the  style  of  Verdant  Green  of  death- 
less memory.  He  is  rather  patronizingly  introduced  to  us  by  the 
person  who  is  supposed  to  be  telling  the  story,  and  whom  we  take 
to  be  a  prig.  Rummins's  adventures  bring  him  in  contact  mainly 
with  people  of  a  sporting  type,  who  fish,  and  hunt  the  fox,  and 
stalk  the  deer,  in  all  of  which  amusements  they  are  ably  seconded 
by  Mr.  Finch  Mason,  who  supplies  pictures  of  them,  with  horses 
and  hounds,  and  fishing-rods.  The  book  may  be  recommended  for 
a  short  railway  journey,  as  its  print  is  good,  and  it  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  read  through,  and  It  has  the  merit  of  contain- 
ing, to  the  best  of  our  belief,  not  one  spiteful  word  throughout  its 
pages.  Mr.  Jeans  would  do  well.  In  future,  to  eschew  long  invo- 
cations to  some  correspondent  of  the  Field,  couched  in  the  second 
person  singular.    They  are  weary  reading. 


MK.  BEADLAUGH.* 

SOMEWHAT  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  contents  of  this 
volume  consist  of  a  fragment  of  the  work  on  which  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  was  engaged  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  illness 
which  first  disabled  him,  and  then  terminated  his  career.  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  had  got  into  harbour  before  he  died.  He  had  passed 
from  the  storm  into  quiet  waters.  A  life  of  tempest  and  turbu- 
lence had  a  peaceful  close.  A  period  of  obloquy  and  something 
like  social  outlawry  had  been  succeeded  by  one  of  general  recog- 

*  Lal.our  and  Law.  By  Charles  Bradlaugh.  With  a  Memoir  and  Two 
Portraits.    London  :  B.  Forder.  1891. 


nitlon  and  respect.  In  a  Conservative  Parliament  Mr.  Bradlaugb 
had  acquired  a  position  of  considerable  authority,  and  was  listened 
to  with  a  deference  not,  perhaps,  paid  in  the  same  degree  to  half 
a  dozen  men  on  either  side  of  the  House.  This  strange  reversal 
of  feeling  was  due  to  various  causes.  The  most  powerful  of  them 
was  the  fact  that  from  the  time  when  his  Parliamentary  position 
was  secure  Mr.  Bradlaugh  showed  himself  to  be  essentially  a 
House  of  Commons  man.  He  thoroughly  entered  into  that 
corporate  feeling  by  which  it  is  animated.  He  understood  that 
mysterious  entity  which  is  called  the  general  sense  of  the  House 
in  its  superficial  moods  and  caprices  as  well  as  its  more 
permanent  disposition,  and  was  always  able  to  address  him- 
self to  it  with  skill,  because  he  shared  it  in  full  measure.  la 
this  respect  he  differed  from  some  eminent  men  who  have 
attained  a  higher  position  than  he  ever  reached.  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  for  example,  never  became  thoroughly  House  of 
Commons  men.  They  always  were,  and  felt  themselves  and  were 
felt  by  others  to  be,  an  alien  and  intrusive  element,  missionaries 
to  political  heathen,  ambassadors  from  a  foreign  power.  They 
seldom  spoke  to  the  House  as  a  whole,  because  they  seldom 
thought  or  felt  with  it.  In  addition  to  this  House  of  Commons 
feeling,  or  perhaps  rather  as  a  part  of  it,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  showed  a 
resolution  to  help  on  the  business  of  Parliament,  to  contribute  to 
the  smooth  working  of  its  machinery,  and  that  respect  for  it 
which  is  implied  by  the  mastery  of  the  questions  in  the  discussion 
of  which  he  took  part,  by  good  faith  in  the  statement  of  facts  and 
of  arguments,  and  by  a  readiness  when  he  could  secure  his  point 
as  to  the  thing  to  be  done  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  feelings 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  others  as  to  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

The  truth  is  that  it  was  only  towards  the  last  five  years  of  his 
life  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  found  what  the  work  was  for  which  he 
was  fitted.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  aflairs,  and,  if  not  of 
action,  in  the  heroic  and  adventurous  sense  of  the  word,  yet  of 
business,  with  an  Instinct  and  taste  for  accommodation  and  com- 
promise, above  all  things  a  Reconcilable.  The  opposite  impression 
which  was  naturally  produced  by  the  turmoil  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
working  or  fighting  in  an  intellectual  and  moral  medium  for 
which  he  was  unsuited.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  believed  himself  to  be 
an  abstract  thinker,  imbued  with  the  scientific  method,  and  with 
a  key  to  the  philosophy  of  history  and  to  the  problems  of  the 
universe.  In  reality  he  had  an  aboriginal  and  innate  incapacity 
for  dealing  with  these  subjects  ;  and  his  hard  and  narrow  dogma- 
tism, and  his  frequent  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  others  and  the 
urbanities  of  discussion,  were  attributable  to  those  limitations  of 
mind  and  character  which  prevented  his  seeing  more  than  a 
fragment  of  the  elements  of  the  historic,  scientific,  and  philo- 
sophic problems  on  which  he  confidently  embarked,  or  of  dis- 
tantly comprehending  the  mental  attitude  of  his  antagonists. 
His  mind  was  saturated  with  the  shallow  sciolism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  saw  in  kingcraft  and  in  priestcraft  an 
explanation  of  forms  of  government  and  religion,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  ttose  forces  and  laws  of  growth  out  of 
which  polities  and  forms  of  faith  have  sprung.  When  he  entered 
the  field  of  practice  as  a  member  of  Parliament  all  was  changed. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  something  like  genius  for  affairs.  He  was 
absolutely  unfit  for  speculation  or  for  historic  criticism.  For 
this  reason  he  was  courteous  and  conciliatory,  and  ready  to 
acknowledge  whatever  truth  there  might  be  in  an  opponent's 
position  in  Parliamentary  discussion,  while  he  was  arrogant  to 
offenslveness  in  his  attacks  on  the  Bible  or  the  creeds  of  the 
Church.  In  Impeachment  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  he  showed 
entire  unacquaintance  with  the  conditions  of  historic  investiga- 
tion and  judgment,  and  with  the  real  character  of  the  dynasty 
and  the  Listoric  period  which  he  passed  under  review.  The 
chapters  on  "  Law  and  Labour,"  which  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  volume  before  us,  fortunately  exhibit  Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  work 
on  a  subject  with  which  he  was  better  qualified  to  deal.  lie 
belonged  to  the  older  school  of  economists,  whose  somewhat  rigid 
formulas  John  Stuart  Mill  enlarged  by  wider  and  deeper  views 
both  of  human  nature  and  social  phenomena  than  they  had  enter- 
tained— a  revolution  in  thought  in  which  Professor  Marshall  has 
spoken  the  latest,  but  not  the  last,  word.  But  those  older 
doctrines,  though  insufficient  for  true  economic  philosophy,  con- 
tain just  that  element  of  truth  which  is  needful  for  the  refutation 
of  the  John  Burns  and  Tom  Mann  school  of  predatory  Socialism. 
Their  very  narrowness  enabled  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to  wield  them  with 
eflect  for  the  exterminating  process  he  had  in  view.  He  has 
brought  together  a  great  number  of  pertinent  figures  and  facts, 
and  cogent  arguments,  forming,  however,  rather  materials  for  a 
work  than  even  a  fragment  of  a  work.  Of  the  memoir  which 
introduces  them  little  that  is  favourable  can  be  said.  It  is  written 
in  the  unhappy  and  oflenslve  temper  from  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  had  worked  himself  free,  and  which 
we  are  sorry  to  see  revived  in  connexion  with  his  name. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

QIGNOR  DENZA,  who  sometimes— indeed,  very  often— writes 
O  so  charmingly,  is  just  now  either  writing  too  much  cr  too 
carelessly—"  commercially,"  as  Jules  Janln  puts  it,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  great  actress,  who  was  neglecting  art  for  popularity. 
AVe  have  received  several  new  ballads  by  this  composer— for 
instance,  from  B.  Mocatta  &  Co.,  "  The  Light  of  the  Day,"  which, 
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has  a  prett}',  but  not  very  original,  melody,  and  incredibly  silly 
■words  of  the  "  intense  "  school ;  from  Messrs.  J.  B.  Cramer  &  Co., 
"  No  More,"  which  is  bound  up  with  some  other  songs  by  the 
same  writer,  the  tunes  of  which  we  have  heard  before  in  one 
shape  or  other.  The  best  of  Signor  Denza's  new  songs  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  Boosey  Sc  Co.,  and  is  entitled  "When  Will  You 
Eeturn  ?  "    It  is  tuneful  and  easy. 

Messrs.  "VVickens  &  Co.  have  recently  published  four  songs  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jude,  of  which  "  The  Landlord's  Daughter  "  and 
"Jack  Ashore,"  written  for  male  voices,  are  the  best,  and 
can  be  recommended  to  amateur  tenors  and  baritones.  Four 
songs  by  J.  M.  Palmer  (Messrs.  Weekes  &  Co.)  cannot  be  com- 
mended either  for  their  originality  or  their  style.  A  pretty 
little  song,  "  Dolly,"  is  by  Miss  Agnes  Bartlett.  "  Lullaby,"  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Weekes,  is  graceful.  "  A  Letter  from  Afar  "  and 
"Come  unto  Me,  ye  weary,"  respectively  by  Mr.  C.  Lincoln 
and  Mr.  C.  Warwick  Jordan,  are  exceedingly  meretricious.  A 
"  Pater  Noster,"  by  Mr.  Richard  Farrell,  is  a  charming  arrange- 
ment of  a  prelude  by  Bach  in  F  minor.  Mr.  Arthur  Esmond's 
"  St.  Agnes  Eve  "  is  indifferently  well  written,  and  the  same  un- 
fortunate verdict  must  be  given  to  Miss  Edith  Farries's  "  Love's 
Broken  Spell."  Much  above  the  average  are  "  Songs,"  by  Mr. 
James  C.  Arlwick,  some  of  which  are  remarkably  elegant.  "  The 
Tearof  Kepentance,"byJolin  Greig,is  afine melody.  "Magniticat," 
by  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Karn,  is  both  stately  and  original.  Two 
sacred  songs  by  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  "  This  is  the  Day  "  and  "  Te 
Deum,"  are  well  harmonized  and  appropriately  solemn.  Anthems, 
by  Mr.  Leigh  Kingsmill,  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  the  best  being 
"  The  Beloved  of  the  Lord,"  which  has  a  rather  noteworthy  reli- 
gious melody. 

"  Annie  of  Lochroyan  "  (The  London  Musical  Publishing  Co.), 
a  soprano  aria  with  chorus  and  orchestral  accompaniment  by 
Mr.  Erskin  Allon,  is  a  fairly  good  cantata,  well  scored,  and 
thoughtfully  composed.  A  very  graceful  song,  which  has  become 
a  favourite  of  late  with  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  is  "  The  Garden  of 
Roses,"  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Beaumont.  "  Six  Sunday  Songs," 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macironi,  although  by  no  means  original  or  striking, 
are  well  written,  easy,  and  essentially  vocal,  and  will  be  favourites 
with  pious  young  ladies  for  home  singing  on  Sunday  evenings. 
They  are  published  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hayes,  who  also  sends  "  Mark 
the  Merry  Elves  of  Fairy  Land,"  by  Mr.  Seymour  Smith,  a 
charming  little  trio. 

Dance  music  should  be  at  least  lively  ;  but  of  late  the  waltzes 
and  polkas  have  acquired,  so  to  speak,  a  Wagnerian  tone,  which 
is  not  precisely  cheerful,  or,  to  coin  the  word,  danceable. 
The  "  Melba  Waltz,"  by  C.  Stephano  (Wickens  &  Co.),  is  a 
very  tedious  affair  indeed,  and  there  is  nothing  pleasant  to  be 
said  of  a  Bolero,  by  Miss  Florence  Wilkins.  The  "  Marjorie 
Polka  "  of  Mr.  Eugene  St.  Ange  (Weekes  &  Co.)  is  pretty ;  and 
so  is  "  The  Hollyhock,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Palmer,  whose  "  Moonlight 
W^altz  "  is  very  dull.  Gavotte  in  B  flat,  by  Mr.  Th.  Maas,  is  not 
original;  and  "The  Golden  Harp"  March,  by  Mr.  Goodwin 
Fowles,  was  certainly  not  worth  publishing.  "  Twelve  Classical 
Gleanings,"  by  Mr.  Eugene  St.  Ange,  form  a  nice  little  collection 
of  well-known  ancient  and  modern  gems,  and  are  excellent  for 
the  use  of  beginners. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

WE  do  not  think  that  anybody  need  be  ashamed  to  confess 
ignorance  of  the  person,  and  even  the  period,  of  General 
Tercier(i) ;  but  we  are  sure  that  anybody  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  will  find  it  pay  to  make 
acquaintance  with  him.  Tercier  entered  the  French  service  about 
1 770,  and  served  for  a  good  many  years  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  days  when  Bouille,  Guichen,  and  others  made  rather  an  un- 
usually good  fight  against  rather  unusually  incompetent  English 
generals  and  admirals  till  Rodney  arose  and  smote  them.  Here 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  future  Empress  Josephine. 
Returning  home,  he  emigrated  early,  and  did  stout,  if  not  fortu- 
nate, service  in  Germany  and  Holland  with  Conde's  dismal 
legions.  He  went  on  the  Quiberon  expedition,  and  had  the  extra- 
ordinary good  luck  to  be  acquitted,  or  at  least  remanded,  by  the  com- 
missions which,  in  defiance  of  Hoche's  pledged  word,  massacred 
the  Royalist  prisoners  under  form  of  trial.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
he  owed  his  escape  to  a  most  unblushing  but  intelligently  con- 
sistent fiction  as  to  his  identity  and  antecedents.  Having  got  off 
thus,  and  being  full  of  loyalty  and  void  of  fear,  he  joined  the 
Chouans  and  fought  first  under  Scdpeaux.  A  passport  under  one 
of  the  pacifications  enabled  him  to  spend  some  years  quietly  at 
Amiens,  but  when  there  again  appeared  a  chance  for  the  King,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  move.  Arrested  in  Paris  and  thrown 
into  the  Temple,  he  again  escaped  by  good  fortune,  very  freely 
assisted  by  his  own  dexterity,  and  with  a  certain  Chevalier 
de  la  Volvenne,  whose  Chouan  name  was  Paraillusky,  raised 
Maine  in  1798-9,  and  fought  with  great  success  for  some  time, 
till — at  least  this  is  his  own  account — Bourmont,  to  whom  he 
had  to  hand  over  the  command,  spoilt  his  plans,  and  finally 
made  terms  with  the  enemy.  As  to  this,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Tercier,  though  an  eminent  specimen  of  the  old  military 
grumbler,  seems  to  be  generally  corroborated,  and  that  Bourmont 
is  one  of  those  very  unlucky  persons  who  are  followed  through- 

(i)  Memnires  du  Gtnhal  Tercier.  Par  C.  de  la  Chanonie.  Paris  : 
Plon. 


out  their  histories  by  a  sort  of  aura  of  treachery  and  suspicion.. 
Tercier  himself  lived  for  the  most  part  quietly  till  the  Restora- 
tion (though  the  Cadoudal  affair  gave  him  a  third  imprison- 
ment and  a  third  escape),  and  died  in  1823.  The  book  is  not 
exciting,  nor  particularly  well  written,  but  it  is  a  really  impor- 
tant document.  Few  men  hare  shown  better  than  Tercier,  who 
was  first  a  district  and  then  a  provincial  commander  of  them^ 
the  reasons  why  the  Chouans,  like  all  troops  of  the  kind,  never 
could  win  solid  successes.  The  book  is  enriched  with  very  valuable 
notes  on  the  whole  subject  of  Chouannerie  by  M.  Triger  of  Lw 
Mans.  We  may  add  that  both  Tercier  and  his  editor,  though 
the  latter  talks  the  usual  nonsense  about  England  "  disdaining 
the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  honour,"  expressly  acquit  the  English 
Government  of  any  treachery  or  double  dealing  at  Quiberon. 

M.  Gaullieur  (2),  who  is,  we  believe,  not  a  Frenchman,  but 
a  Swiss,  is  known  by  previous  writings  on  America,  and  has 
lived  long  in  the  other  hemisphere.  His  present  volume  consists 
chiefly  of  essays  on  the  present  and  future  of  the  white,  black, 
and  red  races.  He  may  at  first  seem  to  the  reader  (we  confess 
he  did  to  us)  to  be  a  little  too  much  bitten  by  that  curious 
mixture  of  rather  arbitrary  induction  and  more  than  rather 
sweeping  deduction  which  characterizes  his  master  and  dedicatee^ 
M.  Taine.  His  initial  descriptions  and  anticipations  of  the  great 
things  done  and  to  be  done  by  Americans  may  also  appear  a  little 
sanguine.  The  body  of  the  essays,  based  on  much  experience 
both  of  the  United  States  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  is  far  soberer,  and,  if  it  does  not  quite  prove  the 
author's  case,  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  own  substance. 

M.  Georges  Rodenbach  (3),  though  he  began  to  publish  verses 
at  least,  so  long  ago  as  the  antediluvian  year  1879,  belongs  dis- 
tinctly to  les  jeunes,  and  has  some  of  their  eccentricities.  For^ 
instance, 

L'obscurite  dans  les  chambres  le  soir  est  une 
Irre'conciliable  appurteuse  de  craintes 

reminds  us,  we  confess,  rather  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton's  agreeable- 
Sophronia  was  a  nice 

Girl 

than  of  the  famous  "  escalier  D6rob6."  But  the  volume  of  poems 
from  which  we  take  this  fantasticality  contains  much  better 
things,  and  its  atmosphere  is  really  poetical.  Not  only  the  sec- 
tion specially  called  "  Du  silence,"  but  those  entitled  "  La  vie 
des  chambres  "  and  "  Le  coeur  de  I'eau,"  are  really  successful  ia 
making  the  uncommon  and  remote  as  if  it  were  common.  But 
M.  Rodenbach  should  remember  that  the  method  of  supreme  poetry 
is  the  other — the  making  the  common  and  the  near  as  though, 
they  were  uncommon  and  remote. 

M.  Pierre  Sales  (4)  continues  with  an  heroic  constancy  semes- 
trially  or  thereabouts  to  furnish  his  quota  of  sensational 
aventures  pansiennes  to  an  audience  widowed  of  their  Boisgobey. 
M.  Jean  Lorrain's  volume  of  studies  or  tales  (they  might  be 
called  either)  is  entitled  Sonyeuse  (5),  from  the  first  of  tkem ;  they 
are  mainly  Norman  in  scene,  though  some  of  them  are  "  soirs  de- 
Paris."  They  exhibit  a  considerable  faculty  of  imagination,  no- 
small  power  of  writing,  and  a  generous  att'ection  for  con- 
temporary literature.  JSieces  (6)  has  an  accidental  as  well  as  an- 
intrinsic  interest.  It  is  not  much  more  than  six  months  since  it 
appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  first  work,  so  far  as 
we  remember,  of  its  author  ;  it  is  not  much  more  than  six  weeks 
since  that  author  died.  The  story  is  a  little  in  the  modern  style, 
coming  to  no  end,  and  presenting  rather  a  study  than  a  finished 
picture.  Nioves  del  Rio,  a  girl  of  a  good  yeoman  family  of: 
Andalusia,  falls  in  love  with  and  marries  a  torero,  to  find  him, 
naturally  enough,  not  too  faithful  to  her.  That  is  all ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  scarcely  enough,  but  the  thing  is  well  done,  if  what  is 
done  is  not  great,  and  it  has,  at  any  rate,  promise.  M.  Paul 
Margueritte's  (7)  book  is  a  more  ambitious  one  than  any  of  these ; 
a  more  successlul,  and  a  more  cheerful.  In  this  last  respect  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  pays  more  than  it  promises.  It  begins 
with  a  death  and  burial ;  it  centres  upon  a  disillusion,  and  the 
reader  almo.st  rubs  his  eyes  when  he  finds  it  end  with  authentic 
marriage  bells  and  a  considerable  chance  of  solid  happiness  to 
follow.  Perhaps  Suzanne  Dolbeau,  the  interim  mistress  of  the 
hero,  is  rather  hardly  treated ;  but  M.  Margueritte  gives  us  to 
understand  that  she  was  nearly  as  much  disillusioned  as  her 
lover,  so  that  we  need  not  weep  tor  her.  If  not  in  all,  in  most 
respects  it  is  a  healthy  book,  as  well  as  one  solidly  drawn  and 
artistically  written. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  r  I  THIS  is  a  sensible  book.  I  want  you  to  understand  that,"' 
-L  cries  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  in  the  preface  to  his  Diary  of 
a  Pilgrimage  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  and  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  proposes  to  tell  us  all  he  knows  about  Germany  (his 
knowledge  of  that  country,  by  the  way,  is  neither  extensive  nor 
peculiar),  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play,  and  about  othei' 

(2)  Ktudes  amiiicaines.    Par  Henri  Gaullieur.    Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  Le  rigne  du  silence.    Par  Georges  Rodenbach.    Paris  :  Charpentier,. 

(4)  Saci  ijiee.    Par  Pierre  Sales.    Paiis  :  Calmann  Levy. 

(5)  Honyeusc.    Par  Jean  Lorrain.    Paris:  Charpentier. 

(6)  2\iieces.   Par  Cecil  Standish.    Paris  :  Calmann  Lev}'. 

(7)  La  force  des  choses.  Par  Paul  Margueritte,    Paris:  Kolb,. 
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things.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  Mr.  Jerome  has  written  a  serious 
book — that  would  ill  hecoiuc  the  popular  humorist,  the  author  of 
Three  Men  in  a  Boat.  Far  from  it  ;  he  ^Yrites  for  the  "  young' 
and  frivolous,"'  whom  he  wishes  to  teach  gradually  hy  furnishing 
them  with  food  for  reflection.  Taste  in  humour,  as  in  other  things, 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  temperament  that  the  hasty  reader 
will  probably  conclude  that  the  whole  preface  is  only  some  of 
Mr.  Jerome's  fun.  Even  if  he  be  fiimiliar  with  the  author's  in- 
imitable manner,  he  may  not  see  where  the  fun  "  comes  in,"  but 
he  will  be  prepared  to  hold  his  sides  presently  for  laughing. 
Notwithstanding  the  sneers,  however,  at  its  conclusion,  the  pre- 
face will  be  found  the  key-note  of  the  whole  book.  Like  too 
many  popular  writers  who  have  deservedly  won  favour  in  an 
honourable,  if  not  in  the  most  exalted,  branch  of  their  profession, 
Mr.  Jerome  seems  anxious  to  prove  that  he  can  do  something  better 
than  make  fun  after  all.  lie  can  talk  seriously  for  a  page  or  two,  not 
only  about  the  Passion  Play,  but  on  questions  of  the  day,  burning 
political  questions,  such  as  labour.  Socialism,  and  what  not.  Jlis 
method — the  inextricable  mingling  of  grave  and  gay — requires 
very  different  handling  if  the  result  is  to  be  other  than  offensive. 
We  allude  to  his  descriptive  account  of  the  Passion  Play,  which 
is  a  mere  pastiche  of  other  people's  opinions,  in  a  style  worthy  of 
Archdeacon  Farrar  himself.  Mr.  Jerome  appreciates  so  little 
where  his  strong  point  lies,  and  is  in  such  a  hurry  to  fall  into  the 
pit  which  awaits  the  unwary,  that  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  invent  a  decently  humorous  account  of  his  journey  to  the 
Bavarian  highlands.  The  horrors  of  the  Channel  passage,  the 
overcrowded  train,  the  linguistic  difficulties  of  the  English 
tourist,  the  diminutive  basins  and  beds — in  short,  all  the 
subjects  which  must  have  been  worn  threadbare,  long  be- 
fore Mr.  Mark  Twain  persuaded  the  English-speaking  world 
that  these  common  incidents  of  Continental  touring  may 
be  made  inexhaustible  sources  of  merriment — are  mercilessly 
trotted  out  by  Mr.  Jerome  and  made  to  do  humorous  ser- 
Tice  once  more.  To  the  wicked,  however,  this  book  is  not 
altogether  without  interest,  for  never  did  author  reveal  himself 
■with  more  delightful  naivete  than  does  Mr.  Jerome  in  its  pages. 
Cologne  Cathedral,  for  instance,  calls  forth  some  profound  obser- 
vations on  cathedrals  generally,  though,  for  his  part,  Mr,  Jerome 
thinks  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  about  any  particular  edifice  ; 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike  "  except  to  the  professional  sight- 
seers." The  hackneyed  jibe  at  the  expense  of  "  a  lot  of  fal-lal 
things — relics,  bones,  old-masters,  and  such-like  Wardour  Street 
rubbish,"  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  author,  but  of  any  one 
■who  has  ever  travelled  independently  of  Mr.  Cook.  At  Munich, 
Mr.  Jerome  found  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  Pinacotheca  (he  calls 
it  the  Pantechnicon — the  wag !)  to  his  liking.  He  agrees  with 
persons  of  more  knowledge  and  pretensions  than  himself  in 
rating  the  modern  Munich  school  rather  low  ;  he  finds  the 
quality  of  imagination  absent.  It  would  be  interesting  at  the 
same  time  to  learn  from  a  writer  who  speaks  with  such  genuine 
modesty  in  art  matters  in  what  modern  school  this  desirable 
quality  is  specially  present.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Mr. 
Jerome  into  his  "  New  Utopia."  It  is  enough  to  say  that  we  like 
his  opinions  much  better  than  his  way  of  putting  them.  In  this 
connexion,  however,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  assure  Mr. 
Jerome  that  in  England  the  taxpayers  cannot  with  any  sort  of 
accuracy  be  said  to  support  our  regimental  bands.  The  cost  of 
these  useful  and  admirable  institutions  is  practically  borne  by  the 
officers  of  each  regiment,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  at 
times  wish  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  hearing  them 
perform. 

Mrs.  Janet  Eoss's  Early  Days  Recalled  (Chapman  &  Hall)  is 
■disappointing.  The  author  has  been  intimately  associated  with  a 
very  large  number  of  very  interesting  people,  and,  moreover,  has 
written  well  on  a  subject  which  many  authors  have  treated  ill — 
namely,  Italy.  It  was,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  expect  that  a 
small  volume  of  two  hundred  pages  of  large  print  would  contain 
only  such  letters  as  were  in  themselves  important,  and  not  those 
that  merely  derived  their  interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  signed  by  Mr.  Kinglake  or  Sir  A.  H.  Layard.  How- 
ever, the  volume  is  well  put  together,  very  well  worth  reading. 
It  would  be  the  better  for  an  index. 

Mr.  Eugene  Field's  Little  Book  of  Western  Verse  and  Little 
Book  of  Profitable  Tales  (London:  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co.)  are  both 
worthy  of  more  attractive  titles.  It  is  always  well  for  an  author 
to  leave  the  application  of  the  adjective  to  other  people.  Much 
■©f  the  Western  verse,  of  course,  depends  too  much  on  local 
•colour  to  be  justly  estimated  by  the  effete  European.  On  the 
other  hand,  verses  like  those  entitled  "  Little  Boy  Blue  "  are  of 
imiversal  and  sempiternal  interest.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
something  of  that  quality  of  pathos  which  has  hitherto  been  almost 
the  exclusive  distinction  of  Hans  Andersen.  "  The  Bibliomaniac's 
Prayer,"  though  more  commonplace,  is  not  less  excellent.  In 
the  tales,  where  all  are  so  "  profitable,"  it  is  difficult  to  single  out 
■one  for  special  commendation. 

In  Poems,  by  Leslie  Tliain  (Brechin  :  Edwards),  is  also  included 
the  same  author's  "To  Muriel  Beatified,"  which,  it  seems, 
is  now  in  its  third  edition,  and,  therefore,  does  not  clamour  for 
recognition.  The  new  matter  in  the  volume  has  been  annotated 
by  its  author  lest,  perchance,  posterity  should  leave  this  pious 
duty  unfulfilled.  He  thoughtfully  points  out  any  chance  resem- 
blance which  his  poems  may  bear  to  Milton,  Poe,  or  Whittier,  so 
that  his  critics  shall  not  be  put  to  any  trouble  in  tracing  the 
source  of  his  inspiration.    But  it  is  right  to  say  that  but  for  him 


the  similarity  would  have  remained  unsuspected  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned. 

Pictures  in  Phyme,  by  Arthur  Clark  Kennedy,  illustrated  by 
Maurice  Greiilenbagen  (Longmans),  if  a  little  lacking  in  varietv, 
contams  some  pretty  writing,  well  adapted  for  illustration.  "  On 
the  Stair,"  a  reminiscence  of  the  French  llevolution,  shows  con- 
siderable descriptive  power.  The  volume  is  an  interesting  ex- 
periment, which  has  not  been  quite  successful,  inasmuch  as  Mr. 
Greif^enhagen's  charming  drawings,  while  they  rather  overweigh 
Mr.  Kennedy's  verses  in  respect  of  their  artistic  value,  cannot  be 
said  to  illustrate  them. 

Miss  Isabella  J.  Southern's  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems  (Walter 
Scott),  though  not  overflowing  with  poetry,  are  brimful  of  admir- 
able sentiment.  The  sonnets  are  graceful  enough,  and  seem  to 
conform  rigidly  to  metrical  laws. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  Canterbury  Poets,  American 
Hmnorous  Fc<-«e,  contains  a  judicious  selection  of  much  that  is 
familiar  and  admirable,  together  with  some  newer  and  less 
admirable  specimens  of  American  humour.  The  reciter  will  find 
all  his  familiar  friends  here. 

David  Cox  and  Peter  De  Tl'int,  by  Gilbert  R.  Redgrave 
(Sampson  Low),  is  a  valuable  book  of  reference  to  lovers  of  art 
and  purchasers  of  pictures.  The  author  has  wisely  not  attempted 
any  searching  critical  estimate  of  these  painters,  but  has  confined 
himself  to  biography.  Now  that  we  are  to  have  a  Gallery  of 
British  Art,  let  us  hope  that  books  of  this  kind  will  revive  an 
interest  in  the  too  much  neglected  masters. 

The  Stranye  Friend  of  Tito  Gil,  translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
Pedro  A.  de  Alarcdn,  by  Mrs.  P'rances  Dare  (New  York : 
Lovell  &  Co.),  seems  to  be  a  careful,  if  not  very  inspiriting, 
translation.  The  story  is  well  conceived,  but  the  allegorical 
motif  is  developed  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  described  as 
childish. 

The  Wateriny-Places  of  the  Vosyes,  by  Henry  W.  Wolff  (Long- 
mans), gives  a  very  instructive  account  of  almost  unknown  or 
forgotten  French  watering-places.  The  book  is  eminently  read- 
able, and  should  bo  consulted  by  all  persons  who  contemplate 
taking  their  annual  course  at  Carlsbad,  Homburg,  or  the  other 
fashionable  places.  Mr.  Wolff  writes  Avith  judgment  and 
without  enthusiasm.  He  points  out  that  Plombieres,  Contrex6- 
ville,  supplemented  by  a  short  stay  at  Bussang  for  recuperative 
purposes,  will  probably  prove  more  eflective  in  many  cases  than 
a  course  of  the  stronger  German  waters,  A  more  liberal  diet  is 
allowed,  and  all  the  places  he  deals  with  are  readily  accessible 
from  Paris, 

Baccarat,  Fair  and  Foul,  by  Professor  Hoffmann  (Routledge), 
has  rather  a  sinister  interest  at  the  present  moment.  The  mysteries 
of  Baccarat  Chemin  de  Fer  and  Baccarat  Banque  are  explained 
more  clearly  than  in  most  books  of  this  kind  ;  but  so  long  as 
men  gamble  no  exposure  of  the  methods  of  cheating  will  pro- 
tect fools  from  the  knaves  of  the  world.  As  for  the  fashionable 
card-sharper,  he  is  tolerably  sure  of  a  happy  hunting-ground  if 
he  does  not  grow  too  greedy  with  success.  The  precaiitions 
necessary  for  his  prompt  detection  would  render  social  inter- 
course, not  to  speak  of  friendship,  impossible. 

London,  originally  compiled  by  the  late  Herbert  Fry,  and  illus- 
trated, with  map  (W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.),  hardly  fulfils  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed — "  to  set  the  fascinating 
story  of  London  before  the  masses  of  the  people,  to  whom  the 
ponderous  tomes  which  fill  the  shelves  of  museums  and  palace 
libraries  are  as  sealed  books."  Yet  it  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
book-making,  and  marvellously  cheap.  The  index  is  full  and 
accurate.  Inasmuch  as  the  volume  is  dated  1891,  and  professes  to 
have  beenbroughtup  to  date,  itw^as  amistaketo  ignore  the  closing  of 
the  Grosvenor  as  a  picture  gallery.  Under  "  Cheyne  Walk,"  Mr. 
W.  M.  Rossetti  is  as  usual  coufused  with  the  late  D.  G.  Rossetti. 
In  a  work  of  such  wide  and  miscellaneous  information,  however, 
these  are  small  matters. 

Coal:  a  Romance  of  Applied  Science,  by  Raphael  Meldola, 
F.R.S.,  F.I.C,  &c,  (S.P.C.K.)  This  is  the  latest  volume  of  the 
"  Romance  of  Science  Series,"  and  it  is  as  likely  to  serve  its  pur- 
pose as  any  of  similar  design.  In  other  words,  it  is  practically 
useless.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  science  or  to  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge.  Mr.  Meldola  is  too  good  a  mau  of  science  to  write 
bad  romance,  and  we  put  to  him  and  to  the  Committee  of 
General  Literature  and  Education  of  the  S.P.C.K.  how  in 
the  world  a  person  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  chemistry, 
and,  therefore,  of  the  very  nature  of  carbon,  oxygen,  or  of 
any  other  element,  can  understand  the  relation  ■which  the  ratio  of 
carbon  to  oxygen  in  any  particular  kind  of  coal  bears  to  its 
physical  properties.  We  take  this  illustration  from  the  early 
pages  of  the  work;  but  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  is 
beset  with  similar  difficulties. 

Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Fconomy  and  Taxation  has 
been  added  to  "Bohn's  Library"  (Bell  &  Sons).  The  editor 
has  furnished  an  introductory  essay  to  the  volume,  which  will  be 
very  valuable  to  all  students  of  Ricardo. 

We  have  also  received  the  eighth  annual  issue  of  the  Official 
Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and  Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (Charles  Griffin);  the  third  edition,  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged,  of  Eissler's  Metallurgy  of  Gold  (Crosby  Lock- 
wood  "&  Son);  the  third  edition  of  John  Westacott,  &  novel  by 
James  Baker  (Sampson  Low) ;  The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  by 
Oscar  Wilde  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.)  ;  Rural  Amenities  of  a  Village 
Community,  by  William  J.  Lomax,  with  illustrations  (Digby  & 
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Long) ;  No.  4  of  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea,  by  Alfred  Beaver, 


We  regret  to  find  that  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Edward.  J.  L.  Scott's 
scholarly  translation  of  the  Eclogues  of  Calpurnius  Siculus  in 
English  verse  there  were  some  errors  in  quotation.  At  i.  180, 
flame  ^cas  misprinted  for  fame  ;  and  at  vii,  132,  mane  for 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


ADVEKTisiEsrENTS  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  tk^  Adveetisement  Depaktment 
at  the  OiTicE,  38  Southampton  Steeet,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PARIS. 

The  Satfedat  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Boxveait,  22  Eue  de  la  Banque  {near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise  obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli:  at 
Le  KiosQUB  DuPEEEON,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosauE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  aire  on  sale  at  The  Inteenational  News  Compant's 
Offices,  83  «&  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Dameeli,  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Ammal  Subscription,  including  postage  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £\  10s.  Ad.  or  $7  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T  YCEUM.— To-day  (Saturday)  at  2,  CHARLES  I.  To-night 

and  Monday  ni-rht  the  theatre  will  be  clothed.  Tuesday  next,  and  every  Evening  at  9,. 
THE  CORSICAN  BUOTHEKS.  preceded  at  by  NANCE  OLDFIELD.  Box  Office 
(Mr.  J.  Hur8t)open  li)  to  5  aud  during  the  performance. 

RENCH    GALLERY,    120    Pall    Mall.— The  THIRTY- 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITIOX  of  PICTUKES  by  AETISTS  of  the  CON- 
TINENTAL  SClIOOL,S  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admisaion.  la.  

"VIVE     L'EMPEREUR!"     This    great    Picture,  by 

»  EDOUARD  DETAILLE,  measuring  left,  by  13ft.,  is  NOW  ON  VIEW.  It  repre- 
Bente  a  Charge  of  the  4th  Hut^Bars.  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  mOBt 
striking  military  pictures  ever  painted—The  GOUPIL  GALLERY,  BOUSSOD,  VALADON, 
Si  CO.,  lie  and  117  New  Bond  Street.    Admission,  Is.,  from  1)  till  6. 

M  A  P  L  E~^8c^0 

LIMITED, 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  show  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-class  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 
TURE in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining  rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  comfort- 
able and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  soft 
and  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  and  settees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  can  pass  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  are  novir 
showing  a  choice  Selection  oS 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  o£ 
the  periods  Louis  XT.  and  XVI.  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  mahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including; 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Showcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Veruis- 
Martiu  decorations. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  are  also 
exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  varieties  of 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels,  Brackets,  Overdoors,  .Tardini^res, 
and  new  shapes  in  wicker  Chairs  an^ 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

"  Quod  ab  Omnibus,  Quod  Ubique." 

APOLLINARIS. 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Much  favoured  by  Her  Majesty." —  World. 

"  The  best  beverage." — Trulh. 

"  Cosmopolitan." — British  Medical  Journal. 

"  Cheap  as  well  as  good." 

"  The  demand  for  it  is  great  and  increasing." 

The  Times. 


(  c 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opixions- 
Post  Frke. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT: 


DIABETES 


4r8S.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

OEORGE  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATB. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

Special  attention  paid  to  temporary  Installations  j-ob  Dances,  &o. 
Inquiries  invited.  EstimateB  free. 
WOODHOtrSE  &  EAWSON"  UNITED,  Limited, 
88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  sees  at  work. 

METROPOLITAN  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  and  CATTLE 
TROUGH  ASSOCIATION. 

Supported  entirely  by  Voluntary  Contributions. 

This  Is  the  only  Society  providing  Free  Supplies  of  Water  for  Man  and  Beait  In  tht 
itreets  of  London  and  Suburbs. 

Contributions  are  very  earnestly  BoDcUed. 

Bankers:  Meesra.  Babolay,  Bbvan.  TeitTOH,  Hanboh,  BOTJVHBIH,*  CO. 

117  Victoria  Street.  8.W.  M.  W.  MILTON,  Secretary. 
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f^ERMAN  EXHIBITION, 

^-^^    Earl's  Court,  West  Brompton,  and  "West  Kensington. 

Honorary  President. 
His  Highness  the  Duke  of  SA.XE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

President  of  the  Commiltee  in  Germany. 
His  Serene  Highness  PEINCE  BLUCHER. 

Director-General— :SO'B.^  R.  WHITLKT,  Esq. 

(GERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

OPENING  DAY,  MAY  9,  SATURDAY,  3  r.M. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  display  of  German  Works 
of  Art  ever  exhibited  in  England. 

The  FIRST  exclusively  GERMiN  EXHIBITION  of  Ger- 
man Industries  yet  seen  in  London. 

Exhibitors  from  Thirty  German  Cities. 

(^ERMAX  EXHIBITION. 

The  Band  of  the  2Qd  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  Band  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  Infantry  Regiment. 
The  Arlberger  Troupe  of  Tyroler  Singers. 
Magnificent  Illumiuation  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Evening  by  Pain  &  Sons. 
Kc.alis-tic  Scenery  of  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg.  Potsdam,  Niiremberg,  Munich,  &c. 

At  8.30  P.M., "in  the  Arena,  "  GERMANIA,"  being  a  Life  Picture  of  episodes 
from  the  Military  and  Civil  History  of  the  Gorman  Empire,  combining  elaborate 
scenic  effects  witli  realistic  incidents,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present  day. 
For  particulars  concerning  admissions,  dc,  see  London  Daily  Papers. 

ARTISTS'   GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  the  H«tel 
Mctropole.  on  Saturday,  May  9,  at  Half-past  Six  o'clock. 

The  Right  Hon.  SirCaARLES  30  WEN,  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  in  the  Chair. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

Sir  JOHN  EVERETT  MII-l> AIS,  Bart.,  R.A., //oh.  Secfcfarj/. 
ALFRED  WATEKHOUSE,  R.A.,  Trauurtr. 
DOUGLAS  H.  GORDON,  ^ctrefari/. 
K)  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 


THE   COERUPTIOKT   OP   THE  CHURCH. 

R.  MO-MERIE  will  deliver  an  ORA.TION  on  the  above 

subject  at  PRINCES'  II  A.LL,  Piccadilly.  W.,  on  Monday,  May  2.-),  at  9  p  »r.  Tickets, 
10s.  Gd.,  5s.,  and  2s.  6cJ.,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  CaI'PEU  s  Newton.  62  Strand.  VV.C. 
(to  whom  all  business  communications  should  be  addressed)  ;  at  the  Uall  :  and  at  all  West- 
End  Libraries. 

TO  LITERARY  MEN,  and  Others.— An  opportunity  offers 
for  the  ftctiuirement,  on  exceptional  terms,  of  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  of  larce 
circulation.    About  £l,OtXj  capital  required  altogetlier.    Applicarts  must  give  particulars  and 

onlj;  Principals  need  apply  Addres;.,  E.  II.  V.,  caie  of  "The  Newsagent  and  Booksellers' 

Review,"  Temple  Chambers,  E.C 

THE  NEW  TRIPLE-SPLICED 

INSTEP  HOISE, 

For  Ladies  and  Children, 

In  COTTON',  LISLE  THREAD,   CASHMERE,  SPUX    SILK,  and 
PURE  SILK. 

The  advantnge?  secured  by  this  Patent  consist  in  the  Sphcing  of  the  Stocking  at 
the  instep,  where  they  usually  show  the  first  signs  of  wear.  The  resistance  to  friction 
is  doubled  without  a  perceptible  increase  in  weight,  and  the  Patent  is  applicable  to 
Jight  hosiery  for  tummer  and  evening  wear,  as  well  as  to  winter  stockings. 


Patentees  and  Vendors: 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE   STREET,  AND  WELBECK   STREET,  W. 


GEROLSTEIN 
GEROLSTEIN 
GEROLSTEIN 
GEROLSTEIN 


A 

PERFECT 

TABLE 
WATER. 

PURE, 
SPARKLING, 
DELICIOUS. 


SUPPLIED  TO  MANY  ROYAL  FAMILIES,  and  Recommended  by 
the  most  Eminent  Physicians. 

GEROLSTEIX  CO.,  153  CHEAPSIDE. 


CRAMER'S 

THREE 


YEARS' 

SYSTEM. 


With  reference  to  a  RBCENT  DECISION  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
Court  on  a  THREE  YEARS'  H[RIN&  AGREEMENT,  CRAMER  &  CO.  beg  to 
point  out  they  DO  NOT  SEEK  TO  INFLICT  FINES  for  anv  unnotified  change  of 
'residence,  and  should  the  HIRER  at  any  time  be  UNABLE  TO  CONTINUE  THE 
REGULAR  PAYMENTS,  CRAMER  &  CO.  are  ready  to  WAREHOUSE  the 
Instrument  for  SIX  MONTHS,  during  which  period  the  HIRER  can  pay  arrears, 
and  RESUME  POSSESSION  of  the  Pianoforte. 

CRAMER'S  THREE  YEARS'  SYSTEM  OF  HIRE,  AS  ORIGINATED  BY  THEM, 
IS  applicable  to  Instruments  bv  all  Leading  Makers,  English.  Continental,  and 
American,  and  is  carried  out  on  a  THOROUGHLY  LARGE  and  LIBERAL  SCALE 
ONLY  BY  THEMSELVES. 

EEGENT  STREET,  W. ;  and  40  TO  46  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.G. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


M 


A  E  L  B  O  R  0  U  a  II 


COLLEGE. 


THIRTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  var3-ins  in  value  from  £.S0  to  £15  a  year,  togctlier  with  Four 
Council  Nominnlions  (jzivinj;  itnnicdiute  iKlniis.sion),  will  be  competed  for  in  June  next.  One 
of  these  Scholttrshijis  is  coiiliiu'd  to  Cunili.luUs-i  nut  .vet  members  otthc  .Scliool  ;  tlie  rest 
are  open  to  memiiery  ot  t'le  School  and  otlier.  witlioiit  distim;tio!i  ;  two  will  be  olfered  for 
protieiency  in  Atathematicd.  Aye  ot  (_'uiiijulates  Irom  eleven  to  sixteen.— l  ull  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  apijlieation  to  Mr.  F.  J.  LK,\OKlt.  tile  Colle^'e,  Marlborou^li. 

pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^   and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLABSUIPS.   Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  at 
Midsummer,  lfr91,  value  from  £.-ib  to  £oO  a  year,  whicti  may  be  increased n-om  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  cases  of  scbolura  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Master  or  Srcrrtart,  The  College, Clifton, BristoL 

OYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 

CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845,  for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents,  Sur- 
veyors, intendiner  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientific  Instruction  in  Agriculture  and 
Dairy  Farming,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c.  A:c. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  of  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Coursee  of  Instruc- 
tion. Scholarships,  Diplomas,  .Vc.ap  plv  to  the  PRINCIPAL. 
   TUESDAY,  May  19. 


COLLEGE   and  TRAINING  FARMS 

SUFFOLK..  For  the  TRAINING  of  YOUTHS 


NEXT  SESSION  begii 

•yilE  COLONIAL 

(Limited),  HOLLESLEY  BAY 
for  COLONIAL  LIFE,  SiC. 
Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director. 

GRAMMAR     SCHOOL,     NE  W  ARK-ON-TRENT. 
Head- Mas fer^Rev.  HERBERT  PLATER.  M.A.,  Merton  Coll.,  Oxford. 
The  Assistant-Masters  are  Graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin. London,  and  Oattingen, 
Pupils  are  prepared  lor  the  Universities,  Army  and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  &c.  Daily 
Instruction  in  French  and  German.    Entrance  Scholarshipa.    There  is  a  Chemical  Labora- 
tory,also  Workshops  for  Carpentry  and  Turninti.    Piivnte  Bathing-place,  wi'h  swimming 
taught.   School  Boats  on  the  Trent.   Capital  Cricket  Field  aud  IMaj  giound,  with  Eton  Fives 
Courts.    Baths.  A;c. 
Terms  inclusive,  (or  Board  and  Tuition.  60  Guineas  per  annum. 
For  Prospectus  and  Honour  List  apply  to  the  HE\D-.vlA.STEa. 

OHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  for  September.  One  of  i:-'>0,  several  of  £30  to  £21,  will  be  competed  for  on  July  21. 
Apply.  IIkad-Master,  t-herhorue,  Dorset. 

ESTMINSTER    SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fiU 

Up  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation  and  Exhibitions  will  begin  on  July  7.— For  par- 
ticulara  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

pHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  —  The  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  2S,  27,  28.  ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £M0  aud  £20  per  annum,  will  be  awarded. 
Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  fifteen. — For  further 
details  apply  to  the  Secrbtahy,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

OYAL    INDIAN    ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPERS  HILL,  STAINES. 
The  COURSE  of  STUDY  la  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  in  Europe, 
India.orthe  Colonies.  About  FIFTV  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted  in  September  189L 
For  Competition  the  Secretary  of  State  will  oiferTEN  Appointments  in  the  Indian  Public 
Works  Department  and  TWO  in  the  Indian  Telegraph  Department.  —  For  particulan, 
apply  to  the  Seoubtaby,  at  the  CoUecre. 


w 


B 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE, 


!-even  of  £i>0  ;  three  of  £20  per  annum 
tieulars  apply  to  the  Heatl-Master,  Rev.  T.  Hayk: 


SCHOLARSHIPS.— One  of  £75  ; 

Examination  on  July  14th  and  l.'ith  For  par- 

Belcher,  The  College,  Brighton. 


T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  — THREE  "COUNCIL" 

SCHOLARSHIPS  (£21  each)  and  TWO  "  HOUSE  "  SCHOLARSHIPS  (£31 10s.  each) 
will  be  awarded  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Head-Master. 

PRE  SCILLA,  LAUSANNE.— Miss  WILLS,  late  Head- 
Mistress  of  the  Norwich  High  School,  and  her  sister,  Madame  v.  WORMS,  have  a  very 
comfortable  EDUCATIONAL  HOME  for  ELDER  GIRLS.  Garden  and  fuU-sizedTennis- 
court.   Numbers  limited.   Madame  v.  will  be  in  London  early  in  June. 

RUSSIAN.— Mr.  ROBERT    MICHELL   teaches   and  per- 
fects in  the  RUSSIAN  LANGUAGE.— Woodlands,  Park  Road,  Twickenham  E., 
near  Richmond  Bridge. 

"P-'DITOR  WANTED  for  a  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  devoted 

-■-^  to  statistical.  High-Class  Financial,  and  Banking  Subjects  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
Applicants  must  have  previou-^  experience  in  similar  work  and  be  able  to  furnish  first-class 
references  as  to  their  ability.  Full  particulars,  salary  asked,  and  nature  of  last  employment 
to  be  addressed  to  "  Ei'ONOMISTa,"  care  of  Street  Brothers,  5  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

FEEEHOLB  BUILDING  LAND,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  COMMISSIONERvS  of  SEWERS  of  the  City  of  London 
will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  tlie  said  City  on  Tuesday.  May  2G,  isqi.  at  Half-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  TENDERS  for  tnking  on  BUILDING  LEASES  for  a 
term  of  Eighty  Years  FOUK  PLOTS  of  valuable  FREEHOLD  GROUND,  situate  in  Stoney 
Lane,  Houndsditch. 

Further  particulars,  with  conditions  and  printed  forms  of  proposal,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Office  of  the  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  in  the  Guildhall. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bmd  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  propo.saL 

Persons  tendering  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  Agent,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  day,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock  precisely,  and  the  parties  whose  offers  are  accepted 
will  be  required  to  execute  un  agreement  and  bond  at  the  satne  time. 

Proposals  must  be  sealed  up,  endorsed  on  the  out&ide,  "  Tender  tor  Ground,  Stoney  Lane," 
and  be  delivered  in,  addressed  to  the  undersigned,  before  One  o'clock  on  the  aaid  day  of 
treaty.  _ 

Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall :  HENRY  BLAKE, 

March,  1891.  Principal  Clerk, 

RESIDENTIAL  FLATS, 

WHITEHALL  COURL 

FACING  THAME3  EMBANKMENT  AND  WHITEHALL  PLACE,  S.W. 

These  excellent  snitea  are  iitted  with  every  modern  convenience— namely,  hot  and  cold 
water,  electric  li^ht  and  hclU,  visitora'  and  servants'  lifts  in  operation  night  and  day,  and 
occupy  the  finest  position  in  I^nndon.  affording  extfusive  views  of  the  river  (with  the  Surrey 
Hills  in  the  distance)  and  the  Embankment  Gardens.  They  are  also  most  conveniently  and 
centrally  situate  with  respect  to  the  principal  clubs,  theatres,  &c.  The  rooms  are  all  finished 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  incommg  tenants,  and  the  rentals  include  all  rates,  taxes,  water  supply, 
lighting  and  heating  of  the  corridors  and  stair  ases,  and  the  services  of  all  the  porters.  The 
suites  may  be  viewed  at  any  time  on  application  to  the  Superintendent.  ,J.  C.  Su.mmerfield, 
at  the  office  on  the  premises,  or  to  Hampto.n  &  So.ss,  Estate  Agents,  1  Cockspur  Street  (late 
Waterloo  House),  S.W. 

ROYAL    ALFRED    AGED    MERCHANT  SEAMEN'S 
INSTITUTION.  Opened  in  1867. 
THE  HOME,  BELVEDERE,  KENT. 
Pensioners  at  all  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Annual  Disbursements,  £8,000.        Annual  Subscriptions,  f 1,800. 
Number  of  Inmates,  100.  Out-Pensioners,  200. 
fafron—Admiral  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  EDINBURGH,  K.Q. 
CAairman-Admiral  Sir  F.  LEOPOLD  McCLINTOCK,  F.R.S. 
Z)ep«(.v-CAai>mon— Captain  DAVID  MAINLAND,  F.R.O.S. 
Theobject  of  this  Charity  is  to  give  a  Home  or  a  Pension  to  the  Merchant  SaUor  when  Old, 
Destitute,  and  Friendless.  ,  ,    ,      a.  /^u  u  ^ 

800  Old  Sailors,  out  of  1,700  Applicants,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  Charity  ;  but  from 
want  of  funds  the  Committee  are  unable  to  admit  hundreds  of  necessitom  and  worthy 
Candidates,  who  for  Forty  years  have  been  at  Sea  as  Seaman.  Mate,  or  Master. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  are  urgently  needed  to  reduce  tins  heavy  list  and  to  t«lieT« 
tnany  trom  destitution. 
Office :  58  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  B.C.  W,  E.  DENNY,  Secrttary. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  divers  useful  conversations 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
picture  galleries,  Maltese  infantry,  the  New- 
foundland Fisheries  Bill  (the  wily  lobster  having  necessi- 
tated an  alteration  to  circumvent  him),  and  other  things. 
The  House  of  Commons,  after  some  unpleasant  prelimi- 
naries, necessary  for  the  purpose  of  purging  itself,  returned 
to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  wallowed  therein  for  many 
hours.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  protests  should  be 
made  at  the  production  of  new  sub-sections  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  this  fifty-fifth  minute  of  the  eleventh  hour.  But, 
perhaps,  the  grumblers  might  remember  that  to  force  through 
a  cut-and-dried  scheme  in  so  complicated  a  matter  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  mischief.  We  have  some  right  to 
say  this,  as  we  have  not  hesitated  to  blame  the  Government 
where  they  deserved  blame. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mondaji  Lord  Monkswell's 
CJopy right  Bill  was  complimented,  discussed,  read  a  second 
time,  and  then  shelved.  This  was  a  pity,  but  the  defenders  of 
copyright  are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is,  however  just  and 
beneficent,  in  its  essence  a  wholly  non- natural  thing,  and 
that  non-natural  things  are  hard  to  get  into  perfect  order. 
The  Newfoundland  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  Lords 
HiERSCHELL  and  KiMEERLEY  resuming  their  far  from  credit- 
able parts  of  fault-finders.  Clause  6  made  a  desert  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (except  when  men  came  in  to  vote  for 
or  against  amendments)  for  another  whole  evening. 

Scarcely  anything  v.'as  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday  except  that  Lord  Citoss  contradicted  the  "  dead  or 
"  alive  "  proclamation  of  the  Manipur  fugitives.  The  House 
of  Commons  was  at  first  occupied  by  the  painful  business 
of  expelling  Captain  Verney,  in  performing  which  Mr. 
Smith,  the  proposer,  who  has  been  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion for  the  Strand,  and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerjian,  the 
seconder,  expressed  what  has  been  from  the  first  the  senti- 
ment uppermost  with  all  decent  people  in  the  matter,  a 
sentiment  of  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  Sir  Harry 
Veeney.  Whether  the  fact  of  the  House  having  thus, 
like  Joan  of  Arc  "lopped  a  member  oflT  and  given  it"  to 
the  infernal  powers,  propitiated  them  we  know  not.  But 
the  spell  of  the  Sixth  Clause  was  .shortly  broken,  and  not 
only  did  it  pass,  but  the  Seventh  followed  in  wild  career, 
and  the  House  breathlessly  paused  at  the  second  sub-section 
of  the  Eighth.  A  man  might  get  almost  any  Bill  through 
in  a  Session  or  so  if  this  rate  of  progress  could  be  main- 
tained. 

On  Wednesday  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope  took  up  some  time 
by  trying  to  prevent  a  Private  Bill  (the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  Bill)  from  passing.  Then  Mr.  Smith  arose,  and 
drawing  a  masterly  sketch  of  the  ravages  of  influenza, 
suggested  that,  if  the  House  would  be  good  and  get  the 
Land  Bill  through  Committee  this  week,  it  might  have  all 
next  week  for  holiday,  but  if  not,  not.  This  had  a  great 
effect,  and  Clauses  8  and  9  were  got  through  that  very 
afternoon. 

Questions  and  answers  of  a  httle  more  interest  than 
usual  concerning  Manipur,  the  Newfoundland  Bill,  the 
Portuguese  modus  vivendi,  the  Hurlbert  case,  and  other 
matters  having  been  disposed  of,  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday,  with  its  usual  good  behaviour  just  before  possible 
holidays,  took  its  coat  ofi'  to  the  Land  Bill.  To  the  horror 
of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  Dr.  Clark,  Clauses  10  to  17 
inclusive  were  sent  through  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  block  at  midnight 
having  been  defeated  by  128  to  77.  And,  no  doubt,  the 
77  would  have  looked  very  blue  if  they  had  happened  to 
be  the  majority. 


Not  content  with  executing  the  ruin  so 
The  Influenza,  picturesquely  described  by  Mr.  Smith  (for 

a  row  of  ten  beds  containing  ten  Cabinet, 
or  nearly  Cabinet,  Ministers  is  surely  a  great  thought), 
and  actually  killing  one  member  of  Parliament  (JJr. 
Barbour),  the  prevailing  malady  has  attacked  the  Prince 
OF  Wales,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  in  saiil 
to  be  recovering,  and  a  supporter  of  his  in  the  press, 
boasting  his  leader's  wisdom  in  going  to  bed  at  once, 
observes  that  "  evidently  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  trustworthy 
"  guide  in  other  matters  besides  politics."  Everybody  will 
be  glad  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  seriously  ill ;  but  did 
anybody  ever  doubt  that  "My  duty  to  myself"  is  a  very 
prominent  article  in  his  private  catechism  1  We  had  rather 
thought  that  it  was  sometimes  suspected  of  having  swal- 
lowed up  the  two  corresponding  paragraphs  of  the  authorized 
form. 


Elections  and 


The  Ilarborough  election  went,  as  was  feared, 
Speeclies  Separatist  candidate,  Mr.  Logan,  a  rene- 

gade Tory,  a  very  rich  man,  and  a  resident  in 
the  county,  who  has  been  nursing  it  for  years.  We  feai- 
there  is  considerable  justification  in  the  complaints  that  the 
seat  was  given  away  by  the  selection  of  an  entirely  unknown 
Unionist  against  such  a  foe.  But  the  result,  annojing  as 
it  is,  once  more  shows  the  utter  ineffectiveness  of  Free 
Education  as  a  rod  to  conjure  with  ;  marry,  as  one  for  the 

beating  of  Unionists'  own  backs,  it  is  a  cunning  weapon.  

The  Viceroy,  who  is  examining  the  state  of  the  extreme 
sovith-west  of  Ireland,  spoke  at  Kenmare  on  Saturday  ;  Mr. 

Parnell  at  MuUingar  on  Sunday.  Sir  William  Har- 

court  made  yeasty  mirth  at  Newton  Abbot  on  Monday,  afe 

Crediton  on  'Tuesday,  and  at  Exmouth  on  Wednesday.  

Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  the  National  Provident  League' 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  On  the  same  day  Lord  Spencer, 
in  an  unwonted  fit  of  cheerfulness,  counted  more  unhatched 
Gladstonian  chickens  than  we  remember  to  have  met  foi* 
some  time;  Mr.  Parnell  addressed  his  supporters  (and 
others)  at  Limehouse. 

Foreign  The  capture  of  the  J ceraj  was  announced,  but 
and  Colonial  with  no  details  from  Manipur,  on  Monday 
Affairs.  morning,  together  with  some  particulars  of 
Lieutenant  Grant's  stand  at  Thobal.  Some  excitement  was 
subsequently  caused  by  the  assertion  that  a  proclamation 
offering  rewards  for  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Manipuris,  dead 
or  alive,  had  been  issued ;  but  both  the  fact  and  the  con- 
struction pvit  on  it  seemed  uncertain.  Rewards  or  no 
rewards,  not  a  few  of  these  leaders  were  brought  in,  but 

the  Senaputty  was  still  at  large.  Not  a  little  interest. 

has  been  excited  in  a  new  international  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  for  the  United  States.  The  Itata,  a  Chilian  vessel, 
which  bad  been  put  under  the  care  of  a  United  States 
marshal  as  carrying  contraband  of  war,  having  taken  leg- 
bail,  the  question  is  whether  the  United  States  can  take 
her  if  they  catch  her — also,  perhaps,  whether  they  have 
anything  to  catch  her  with.  Meanwhile,  President  Harri- 
son has  been  glorifying,  as  the  special  pride  of  Uncle  Sam, 
distinguished  thereby  from  other  nations,  "  the  American 
"  home  where  the  one  wife  sits  single  in  uncrowned  glory." 
Did  the  President  see  double  when  he  thus  saw  a  wife 

sitting  single?  The  French  Commission  reported  on  the 

Newfoundland  arbitration  proposals,  which  were  subse- 
quently ratified,  and  a  preliminary  vote,  agreeing  to  do 
what  is  asked  of  them,  has  been  passed  by  the  colonial 

Legislature.  A  sensible  message  was  delivered  to  the 

Argentine  Congress  by  President  Pellegrini.  Fresh 

difiiculties  have  arisen  between  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the 
most  impos.sible,  interesting,  and  (to  England)  instruc- 
tive claims  of  the  lesser  kingdom  to  add  management 
of  Foreign  Affairs  to  her  present  Home  Eule.  The 
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Italian  Consul  at  New  Orleans  has  been  summoned  home — 

an  act  on  which  various  constructions  have  been  placed.  

The  French  authorities  on  Tuesday  personally  conducted 
Mr.  CuNiNGHAME  Graham,  M.P.,  who  was  busying  himself 
in  the  aflaira  of  Fi-ance  at  Calais,  on  board  the  Dover  boat. 
Some  Frenchmen  have  thoughtfully  expressed  a  hope  that 
Great  Britain  will  not  be  incensed  at  this,  and  others  have 
nobly  protested  that  they  don't  care  if  she  is.  We  can  assure 
both  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  of  it.  England 
would,  indeed,  be  much  pleased  if  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham 
would  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  and  talents  to  personal 
activity  in  foreign  countries;  but  she  cannot  feel  the  least 
surprise  at  foreign  countries  not  seeing  it  in  the  same 

light.  Great  excitement  was  caused  on  Monday,  and 

more  generally  on  Tuesday,  by  a  decree  suspending  pay- 
ments in  Portugal  for  sixty  days.  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  Russian  Loan,  though  "  entirely  suspended,"  was 
"  only  an  experiment."  In  this  case  it  is  probably  un- 
necessary to  .say  "  Credat  Judanis."  Some  interesting 

items  of  foreign  news — such  as  an  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  CzAREWiTon  in  Japan,  the  resignation  of  Riaz  Pasha, 
the  at  least  asserted  determination  of  the  Boers  to  carry 
out  their  Mashonaland  "  trek  "  for  all  President  Kruger's 
"  damping,"  with  Chilian  rumours,  and  other  things — were 

reported  on  Wednesday.  There  is  a  violent  Jew-baiting 

at  present  in  Corfu,  so  much  so  that  foreign  ships  of  war 
have  been  ordered  up  to  protect  the  subjects  of  their  re- 
spective Powers.  The  modus  vivcndl  between  England 

and  Portugal  w.as  renewed  for  one  month  on  Thursday ; 
and  on  the  same  daj'  it  was  reported,  though  not  officially, 
that  a  new  di-aft  agreement  was  signed  at  Lisbon. 

On  Saturday  the  strength  of  this  year's  Cam- 
Sport,      bridge  eleven  was  shown  by  their  very  nearly 

beating  (one  wicket  was  all  they  failed  by)  a 
very  strong  England  eleven  of  Mr.  Thornton's,  and  on  the 
same  day  Nottinghamshire  beat  Derbyshire  by  ten  wickets. 
Surrey  last  week  beat  Hampshire  by  an  innings  and  more 
than  300  runs,  the  county  which  was  once  the  cradle  of 
cricket  being  hopelessly  outclassed,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Baldwin's  bowling,  which  was  very  fair.  The  collapse  of 
the  Oxford  eleven  before  Lancashire  on  Tuesday  seemed  to 
show  that,  unless  matters  change  remarkably,  there  would  be 
little  interest  in  the  Univer.sity  match  this  year.  For  though 
Mr.  Weebe's  eleven,  like  Mr.  Thornton's,  beat  Cambridge 
next  day,  the  fight  was  again  very  close  and  very  good  on 
the  Cambridge  side.  The  beginning,  however,  on  Thursday, 
of  the  match  between  Oxford  and  a  Gentleman  of  England 
eleven,  also  captained  by  Mr.  Webbe,  was  to  some  extent 
a  Sermon  against  Rash  Judgment ;  for  the  LTniversity  made 
a  very  good  .show  with  the  bat.  The  South  beat  the 
North  on  Wednesday,  principally  owing  to  the  capital  bowl- 
ing of  Martin  and  Sharpe  and  the  good  wicket- keeping  of 

Board.  The  rich  scurry  at  Kempton  Park  called  the  Spring 

Two-year-old  Plate  was  won  b}'  Baron  Hirsch's  Windgall, 
Just  beating  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Smew.  The  Jubilee 
Stakes  this  day  week  went  to  Colonel  North's  Nunthorpe, 
after  a  good  race  with  a  good  field,  and  last  year's  Two 
Thousand  winner  for  favourite.  The  French  Derby  horse 
Gouverneur  won  the  Poule  des  Produits  at  Longchamps 
on  Sunday.  There  was  not  much  in  the  first  day  of 
the  Second  Newmarket  Spring  Meeting,  but  Windgall 
did  another  good  performance  in  winning  the  Breeder.s' 
■Stakes,  and  a  well-priced  filly,  Mr.  Blundell  Maple's 
Priestess,  justified  what  was  thought  of  her  by  winning 
the  Somerville  Stakes,  easily.  Mr.  Fenwick's  Mimi  con- 
firmed the  repute  for  speed  which  .she  gained  in  the  One 
Thousand  liy  defeating  with  sufficient  ease  a  very  good 
field  of  three-year- olds  for  the  valuable  Newmarket  Stakes 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday  racing  was  not  very  remark- 
able, the  chief  race  of  interest  being,  perhaps,  the  All-Aged 
Stakes,  which  Mr.  Jewitt's  two-year-old  Mantlet  filly  won 
from  a  large  and  fairly  good  field. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  York  was  buried  with  a 
Miacellaneoua.  great  attendance  at  Peterborough  on  Saturday, 

service  being  simultaneously  held  in  his  own 

Min.ster.  A  great  amount  of  discussion  among  persons 

interested  in  the  matter  has  appeared  on  the  proposed  new 
charter  for  the  University  of  London,  the  debate  having 

been  started   last   week  by  Lord  Justice  Fry.  The 

appointment  of  Lord  Cobham  (much  better  known  to  the 
public  as  Lord  Lyttelton)  as  a  Railway  Commissioner  was 
announced  this  day  week,  and  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  to  depu- 
tations on  postal  reform  and  on  the  decimal  coinage,  &c.,  on 
which  last  most  unnecessary  and  foolish  fad  he  poured,  we 


are  glad  to  say,  very  cold  water.  An  extremely  success- 
ful farewell  concert  was  given  by,  and  for,  the  benefit  of 

Mr.  Sims  Ree\  es  at  the  Albert  Hall,  on  Monday.  The 

infiuenza  has  been  playing  havoc  in  the  Law  Courts  as 
elsewhere,  and  (partly  in  consequence  of  its  having 
grimly  remarked  to  Mr.  Lockwood  "  Nec  ut  soles  dahis 
joca,"  for  some  days)  a  very  interesting  point  of  law  in 
Lee-Barber  v.  Army  and  Navy  Co-operative  Society 
was  left  undecided  by  a  base  compi-omise.  The  judge 
and  the  counsel  exhibited  something  of  that  re- 
gret which  casuists  say  does  not  impair,  but  even 
enhances,  an  act  of  virtue.  "  After  a  vista  of  legislation 
"  delightful  to  contemplate,"  .said  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins, 
"  it  would  have  ended  in  the  House  of  Lords."    But  he 

choked  down  the  old  man,  and  ended  it  there  and  then.  

The  Courts  on  Tuesday  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
interminable  foreshore  and  fishery  questions;  but  there 
was  some  interest  in  the  quashing  (not  on  the  merits, 
but  on  a  point  of  informality  of  jurisdiction)  of  the 

committal    of   Mr.   Storey,    M.P.,    for  perjury.  A 

very  interesting  deputation  of  the  scientific  persons 
waited  on  Mr.  Goscben  on  Tuesday  about  the  gallery 
matter.  Sir  Bernhaed  Samuelson  was  drawn  by  the  wily 
Chancellor's  innocent  remark  —  "The  ground  was 
"  bought  for  science  and  art.  Do  you  want  it  all  for 
"  science  t  " — to  answer  with  furious  frankness  that  he  did. 
And  so  do  all  of  them.  Sir  William  Thomson  drew  a 
very  engaging  picture  of  the  staggering  state  of  sucking 
scientists  carrying  "  very  delicate  instruments "  through 

the  blusterous  air  of  heaven.  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  was 

elected  Registrary  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  on 
Wednesday,  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  made 
a  compulsory  winding-up  order  in  the  well-known  case  of 

the  Hansard  Union.  In  days  when,  however  much  news 

there  be  from  Hibernia,  there  is  little  that  is  pleasant,  it  is 
pleasant  to  note  the  honours  which  have  been  paid  in 
Dublin  to  Lord  Ardilaun  by  persons  of  the  most  opposite 
politics.  No  Irishman  has  deserved  such  honours  better ; 
but  to  many  Irishmen  who  have  deserved  them  well  they 

have,  unfortunately,  not  been  paid.  At  Oxford,  Mr. 

Ffoiflkes,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  exercising  a  statutory  right, 
but  following  precedents  of  very  evil  omen,  has  "  delated  ' 
the  Bampton  lecturer,  Mr.  Gore,  to  the  'Vice-Chancellor, 
for  unsound  doctrine  in  the  pulpit.  There  will  be  profane 
ones  who  will  say  that  the  best  end  of  the  matter  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  least  fitting  for  the  parties,  would  be 
for  delator  and  delated  to  be  jiut  together  in  a  bag,  parri- 
cide fa.shion,  and  cast  into  the  Isis. 

It  would  be  more  interesting  to  hear  Mme. 
Obituary.     Bla^'atsky's  thoughts  On  occult  matters  now 

than  it  was  during  her  life.  The  life  of 

horses  is  not  very  long,  but  that  of  Rosicrucian,  who  died 
last  week,  carries  one  back  to  the  famous  Derby  of  1867, 
which  he  did  not  indeed  win,  but  which  went  to  his  stable 

companion.  Blue  Gown.  The  obituary  of  the  present 

week  has  been  rather  full  than  remarkable,  the  chief 
names  of  note  being  those  of  Canon  Cadman  and  Mr. 
Christie — the  former  one  of  the  chief  Evangelical  leaders 
within  the  Church,  the  latter  a  follower  in  both  senses  of 
Cardinal  Newman. 

The  chief  book  of  the  week — a  book  not  exactly 
Books.      literary,  but  interesting  enough  in  matter — is 
Sir  William  Eraser's  Disraeli  and  his  Bay 
(Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  &  Co.) 


THE  BY-ELECTIONS. 

IF  those  laugh  best  who  laugh  last,  it  may  be  admitted 
that,  as  regards  the  recent  batch  of  by-elections,  the 
Con.servative  chuckle  must  yield  to  the  Gladstonian  guflaw. 
All  that  need  be  added,  by  way  of  gentle  warning,  to  those 
who  are  signifying  their  delight  by  the  last-named  demon- 
stration, is  that  "last"  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing  as 
"  latest,"  and  that  there  may  be  many  laughs  in  store  for 
the  other  side — both  of  politics  and  of  the  mouth — before 
the  best  laugher  is  finally  designated  by  events.  As  it  is, 
the  Unionist  party  does  unquestionably  rise  a  loser  from  the 
recent  electoral  bout ;  a  loser,  we  mean,  not  only  in  seats — 
for  that,  of  course,  is  obvious — but,  to  an  extent  which 
ought  not  to  be  minimized,  though  it  need  not  be  exagge- 
rated, in  prestige  and  prospects  also.  There  is,  happily,  no 
reason  to  believe— just  yet,  at  any  rate— that  the  pheno- 
menon is  specially  significant,   or   more,  indeed,  than 
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merely  transitory;  but  there  it  is,  and  it  is  just  as 
well  to  recognize  and,  so  f;ir  as  it  contains  any  instruc- 
tion, to  take  account  of  it.  It  was  not,  or  at  least 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  been,  pure  accident  that  out  of  the 
five  contested  elections  there  has  been  only  one  victory — 
that  of  Whitehaven — -in  which  the  Unionist  majority  does 
not  show  a  falling  off  from  that  obtained  in  1886.  It  is 
true  that  both  in  our  defeats  and  victories  we  have  been 
better  off  than  in  1885;  but  that,  in  our  view  of  the 
matter,  is  not  good  enough.  It  is  scant  satisfaction  to  us, 
for  instance,  to  know  that  Stowmarket  has  been  recovered 
for  the  Gladstonians  by  scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  majority 
which  carried  it  in  1885  ;  or  even  that,  as  in  South  Dorset, 
the  seat  wrested  from  the  Gladstonians  in  1886  has  been 
retained  for  the  Union  by  a  few  votes  more  than  the 
majority  obtained  by  our  opponents  at  the  election  of 
the  previous  year.  Considerations  of  that  sort  weigh  little 
in  comparison  with  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  Harborough 
iias  been  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  Unionist  majority  of 
5,138  in  1886  into  a  minority  of  487,  and  that  the  retention 
of  South  Dorset  has  been  accompanied  by  the  reduction  of 
the  Unionist  majority  of  991  in  that  year  to  one  of  40. 
Nor  is  the  unfavourable  effect  of  the  comparison  in  any  way 
qualified  by  an  examination  of  the  figures.  For  we  find  that 
both  the  victory  was  won  and  the  defeat  sustained  on  a 
much  heavier  poll  than  in  1886,  and  that  while  in  each  case 
the  Unionist  vote  had  fallen  off  by  about  200,  the  Glad- 
stonian  had  risen  in  the  one  case  by  nearly  800,  and  in 
the  latter  by  considerably  over  a  thousand. 

Of  course  there  are  local  and  personal  explanations  to  be 
suggested  for  these  untoward  circumstances ;  there  always 
are  ;  and  we  may  admit  that  they  are  rarely  without  some 
truth,  and  frequently  contain  a  good  deal.     Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  latest  and  worst  of  the  defeats  which  we 
have  sustained,  the  loss  of  the  Harborough  division,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  allow  for  Mr.  Logan's  manifest  advan- 
tages over  his   opponent,  and  it  is  also  a  legitimately 
consolatory  reflection  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  political  party  to  count  on  the  steady  support 
of  a  local  community  so  inferior  in  point  of  general  intelli- 
gence to  the  average  of  the  electorate  as  to  have  taken  up 
the  anti-vaccination  craze.    Still,  after  all  said  and  done,  it 
remains,  we  think,  an  indisputable  fact  that,  in  nearly  all 
constituencies  which  have  recently  had  to  declare  themselves 
at  the  polls,  there  have  been  evidences  of  a  distinct  current 
of  anti-Unionist  opinion.    In  some  cases  this  has  shown 
itself  merely  by  the  return  of  former  Liberal  absten- 
tionists  to  the  ballot-boxes;   in  other  cases,  no  doubt, 
by  a  direct  transfer  of  votes  from  the  L^'nionist  to  the 
Gladstonian  side ;   and  in  yet  others,  it  is  to  be  feared 
by  the  abstention  of  Unionists  themselves.     It  is,  of 
course,  quite  vain  to  speculate  on  the  relative  share  which 
has  been  taken  by  these  three  processes  in  producing  the 
result.    There  are  obviously  no  means  of  ascertaining,  if, 
indeed,  there  are  sufficient  data  for  an  approximately  accu- 
rate guess.    It  is,  however,  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  in 
view  of  recent  Parliamentary  events,  that  the  last  men- 
tioned of  the  three  causes  must  have  operated  to  some 
extent  along  with  others ;  and  we  need  hardly  remind 
either  Ministers  or  Ministerialists,  we  should  think,  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  serious  of  them  all.    The  other  two  we 
had  always  to  reckon  with.    No  man  of  sound  judgment 
ever  supposed  that  the  Unionist  party  would  retain  any- 
thing like  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  electors  who,  actively  or 
passively,  by  vote  or  abstention,  assisted  us  to  defeat  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  policy  five  years  ago.    It  was  quite 
certain  that  very  many  of  them  would  return  to  their 
allegiance  before  the  next  election.    Some  would  be  talked 
over  by  other  Gladstonians ;  others  would  talk  themselves 
over  like  Sir  George  Tretolyan  ;  and  yet  others  would  find 
other  excuses  than  absolute  change  of  convictions  on  the 
Home  Kule  question  for  rejoining  the  Gladstonian  camp. 
It  is  not  diflicult  for  any  imeasy  Secessionist  to  persuade 
himself,  if  not  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  policy  is  less 
pernicious  in  principle,  at  any  rate  that  it  is  less  dangerous 
in  fact  than  it  was ;  it  is  even  easier  to  embrace  the  belief — 
which  is  what  Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  supposed  to  have 
done — that  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  has  itself  parted  with 
all  that  was  pernicious  in  its  principle,  and  that  it  would 
reappear,  if  he  were  restored  to  power,  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
fectly harmless  Local  Government  scheme  for  Ireland.  All 
these  and  probably  many  other  paths  were  always  perceived 
to  be  open  to  the  Liberal-Unionists  of  1886  for  a  return 
to  the  Gladstonian  ibid ;  and  every  sensible  supporter  of 
the  Union  had  laid  his  account  with  losing  a  good  propor- 


tion of  these  allies  during  the  existence  of  the  present 
Parliament,  nor  thought  that  any  occasion  for  anxiety  would 
arise  until  this  process  of  conversion  to  Gladstonianism 
seemed  to  be  taking  place  so  rapidly  and  so  extensively  as 
to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  majority  by  which  the  Union 
had  been  upheld. 

It  may  be  even  now  a  <iuestion  with  some  of  us  whether 
that  phenomenon  is  not  already  manifesting  itself;  but  we 
are  willing  to  believe  that  such  a  conclusion  would  just  now 
be  premature.    This,  however,  is  at  any  rate  clear,  that 
Unionists  cannot  stand  any  defections  from  the  other  wing 
of  their  party ;  they  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  voters  who 
were  anxious  to  save  the  country  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
before  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstone  wanted  to  sell  it  to 
Mr.  Parnell.    A  Unionist  Government  must,  at  any  rate, 
not  alienate  Conservative  voters,  or  it  is  inevitably  lost 
That  is  the  one  blunder  which  will  render  defeat  certain  at 
the  next  election ;  and,  though  we  do  not  say  that  it  has 
yet  been  committed,  we  confess  that  we  cannot  feel  as 
much  confidence  as  we  should  like  to  feel  that   it  is 
not   in   contemplated  commission.      It   is,  no  doubt,  a 
little  too  early  at  present  to  aflirm  anything  very  posi- 
tively as  to  the  effect  of  the  announcement  with  refer- 
ence to  free  education  which  formed  the  main  subject 
of  interest  in  Mr.  Goschen's  Budget  speech.     We  are 
not  yet  justified,  perhaps,  in  saying  that  it  has  alienated 
any  Conservative  votes.     But  it  is  scarcely  too  soon  to 
advance  the  strictly  negative  proposition  that  it  has  not  yet 
won  over  any  from  the  opposite  side.    If  that  result  is  to 
follow  at  all — and  we  must  say  that,  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  seems  to  us  an  extremely 
improbable  one — it  has  not  yet  declared  itself.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  yet  to  see  whether,  as  time  goes  on, 
the  free  education  policy  may  not  begin  to  operate  for  the 
diminution  rather  than  the  increase  of  the  Unionist  vote. 
We  do  not  desire  to  pass  any  hasty  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  that  policy,  and  we  have  already  admitted  in  previous 
comments  that  it  is  possible  to  make  out  a  fairly  plausible 
case,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  principle,  for  its  adoption. 
Something,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  chai'acter  of  the 
measure  by  which  the  Government  propose  to  give  effect  to 
it,  and  which  has  yet  to  be  laid  before  Parliament;  and 
Ministers  will  be  deceiving  themselves  if  they  make  light 
of  the  argumentative  difficulties  which  they  will  have  to 
meet  and  overcome,  in  order  to  secure  the  acceptanco  of 
this  legislation  by  their  party.    Above  all,  they  must 
not  allow  themselves  to  imagine  that  the  game  which  they 
are  sitting  down  to  is  one  of  the  kind  which  "  plays  itself," 
that  the  policy  which  the  promised  Bill  will  embody  can 
be  expected  to  recommend  itself  without  any  persuasion, 
or  indeed  without  very  strenuous  and  skilful  persuasion,  to 
Conservative  opinion  in  general  throughout  the  country. 
We  venture  to  assure  them  that  the  very  reverse  is  the 
case,  and  that  their  new  policy  will  come  into  court  with 
no  sort  of  presumption  in  its  ftivour.    They  must  take  care 
that  their  party-organizers,  local  and  central,  the  Tapers 
and  Tadpoles  of  the  metropolis  and  the  wire-pullers  of  the 
provinces — men  always  ready  and  eager  for  any  coup  of  the 
Whig-dishing,  too-clever-by-half  order — -do  not  lead  them 
astray  on  this  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  large  body  of 
solid  Conservatism  which  looks  askance  at  the  free  education 
scheme  in  all  its  bearings,  and  which,  now  that  the  collapse 
of  the  Gladstone-Parnell  alliance  has  rescued  the  Union 
from  the  danger  threatening  it  five   years  ago,  will  no 
longer  respond  with  anything  like  the  same  enthusiasm  to 
the  cry  that  carried  the  election  of  1886. 


MANIPUR  AGAIN. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  complaint  has  been  made  in 
Parliament  as  to  the  extraordinary  holding  back  of  the 
Manipur  papers  ;  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  the  principal 
part  in  the  protest  was  not  taken  by  some  member  of  more 
weight  and  importance  than  Mr.  Cremer.  The  observation 
may  seem  flippant,  but  has  really  been  made,  that  if  it 
were  possible  to  fix  on  one  particular  official  who  has  been 
throughout  I'esponsible  for  the  conduct  of  this  Manipur 
business,  Mr.  Carlyle's  favourite  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
the  greatest  fool  living  would  be  considerably  shortened  and 
facilitated.  We  have  said  enough  on  former  occasions  of  the 
blunders  which  marked  the  ill-starred  expedition  itself,  and 
we  think  it  may  be  said  pretty  confidently  that  the  long- 
expected  papers  (which  were  in  the  printers'  hands  ten 
days  ago,  and  have  mysteriously  failed  to  get  out  of  them), 
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though  they  may  divide,  remove,  alter,  or  accumulate  the 
responsibility,  will  not  alter  the  known  facts.  The  punitive 
expedition,  though  more  successful,  was  not  much  better 
managed  than  the  original  raid.  And  then,  to  cap  the  climax, 
came  the  issuing,  without  apparently  any  communication 
with  England,  of  the  capture  and  reward  proclamation, 
which  the  C4overnment  knew  nothing  of  on  Monday  and  had 
to  explain  on  Tuesday.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with  those 
who  at  once  denounced  this  proclamation  as  an  uncivilized 
temptation  to  assassins.  It  could  not,  we  think,  have  been  read 
even  by  the  most  ignorant  native  as  an  offer  of  head  money, 
"  dead  or  alive,"  and  though  the  policy  of  offering  rewards 
at  all  in  the  particular  case  is  at  least  open  to  question,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  condemn  it  offhand.  But  the 
curse  which  seems  to  have  attended  the  matter  all  through 
(and  which  would  certainly  justify  an  early  sentence  of 
this  article,  if  that  matter  could  be  brought  home  to  any  one 
person)  seems  to  have  continued  in  full  force  here  also. 
Any  official  of  the  Indian  Government  must  have  known 
beforehand  the  construction  which  at  least  might  be  put 
on  such  a  document,  and  the  fact  that  there  were  plenty  of 
people  both  in  India  and  at  home  who  would  put  it  if  it 
could  possibly  be  put.  A  tolerably  intelligent  person, 
therefore,  on  or  before  taking  the  step,  would  have  got  the 
Viceroy  to  telegraph  home,  "  Going  to  do  so-and-so;  be  ready 
"  to  explain  and  defend  it."  But  no,  this  would  have  been 
to  behave  like  a  reasonable  being,  and  our  Eidolon  (for  we 
sincerely  hope  he  is  not  a  real  two-legged  creature)  who 
sits  up  aloft  muddling  the  affairs  of  Manipur,  naturally 
could  not  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the  mere  delay  in  pub- 
lishing the  official  documents  on  the  subject  is  not  the 
worst  blunder  intellectually,  though  it  cannot  be  the  most 
disastrous  practically,  of  the  lot.  If,  by  some  impossible 
good  fortune  or  sleight  of  hand,  the  Government  of  India  is 
able  to  prove  that  everybody  all  through  behaved  like  a 
more  scrupulous  Clive  or  a  less  high-handed  Warren 
Hastings,  the  vindication  will  be  tarnished  and  weakened 
by  the  extraordinary  time  which  has  been  taken  to  produce 
it.  If  what  is  very  much  more  likely  happens,  it  will 
justify  the  unkind  but  shrewd  criticism  that  the  authorities 
have  been  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  explanation  and  con- 
fession, in  the  childish  and  cowardly  hope  that  the  public 
interest  in  the  subject  may  subside.  At  present  the  line 
of  defence,  as  outlined  "  officiously,"  seems  to  be — (i)  That 
Mr.  QuiNTON  was  not  told  to  arrest  the  Senaputty  in 
Durbar  ;  (2)  that,  if  he  did  tiy  to  arrest  the  Senaputty  in 
Durbar,  it  was  all  right.  Now  the  effect  which  this  kind 
of  varied  and  alternative  plea  produces  on  honest  men, 
who  have  to  judge  a  matter  not  of  legal  technicality  but 
of  straightforward  politics,  is  pretty  uniform.  And  it  is 
exposed  to  the  further  damaging  question,  "  Why  on  earth 

could  you  not  have  said  this  weeks  ago  and  siid  it 
"authoritatively?"  Nobody  expects  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  have  even  yet  composed  a  complete  official  history 
of  the  whole  affair.  But  the  instructions,  the  first  steps 
taken,  and  so  forth,  might  have  been  published,  and  should 
liave  been  published,  a  month  ago.  As  it  is,  people  can  only 
say,  and  say  with  considerable  justification,  that  there 
must  have  been  a  good  deal  of  fire  where  such  enormous 
pains  are  taken,  and  taken  uselessly,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  tell-tale  smoke. 


MODERN  ALCHEMY. 

THE  strange  case  of  Edward  Pinter  is  still  before  the 
learned  magistrate  at  Marlborough  Street.  We  must 
not  speculate  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  it  very  easy  to  understand  upon  what 
precise  charge  he  has  been  remanded.  He  says  that  he 
can  make  gold.  So  much  the  better  for  him.  It  maybe 
that  those  who  believe  him  and  who  back  their  opinion  to 
an  appreciable  extent  will  find  themselves  out  of  pocket. 
But,  though  the  law  may  be  designed  for  the  protection  of 
fools,  there  must  be  limits  both  to  the  degree  of  folly  it 
protects  and  to  the  amount  of  safeguard  it  affords.  Cer- 
tainly Mr.  Streeter,  the  eminent  jeweller  of  Bond  Street, 
at  whose  instance  these  proceedings  were  first  taken,  is  not 
among  Mr.  Pinter's  dupes.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  gains  of  this  goldmonger  ai-e  very  remarkable. 
For  the  only  specific  sum  he  is  alleged  to  have  secured  is 
five  hundred  pounds  from  a  Liverpool  merchant,  pre- 
sumptively a  young  one,  six  or  seven  years  ago.    Nor  does 


the  ordinary  intelligence  readily  perceive  why  Mr.  Pinter 
should  require  pecuniary  assistance  from  any  one.  It 
is  rather  he  who  should  be  pouring  golden  showers 
upon  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  world  at 
large.  The  man  who  can  make  one  sovereign  inta 
three  by  a  little  chemical  preparation  might  surely  afford 
not  only  to  live  in  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  as  Mr.  Pinter 
does,  but  to  enjoy  every  seasonable  and  unseasonable  luxury 
that  the  heart  of  man  could  desire.  To  the  professional 
wielder  of  supernatural  or  preternatural  powers  there  is 
an  obvious  answer  when  he  asks  for  money.  "  If  you 
"  are  what  you  profess  to  be,  you  don't  want  money ;  if 
"  you  are  not,  you  don't  deserve  it."  Mr.  Pinter,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  desirability,  if 
not  the  necessity,  of  putting  a  little  capital  into  the  busi- 
ness. Accordingly  he  applied  to  Mr.  Streeter  for  an 
advance  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Forty  thousand  pounds, 
under  Mr.  Pinter's  manipulation,  would  become  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand,  so  that  a  handsome  profit  would 
speedily  be  realized.  Mr.  Pinter  is  apparently  always 
tampering  with  "  this  chemic  gold,  which  fools  us  young, 
"  and  beggars  us  when  old."  He  has  produced,  or  says  he 
has  produced,  a  nugget  which  Mr.  Streeter  values  at 
nearly  three  pounds.  But  if  he  has  been  making  this 
ever  since  he  was  last  heard  of  in  Liverpool,  he  can  scarcely 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  his  alchemy.  There  is  something 
simple  and  childlike  in  this  magician  of  Mayfair  going  to 
Mr.  Streeter.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor,  or  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy 
might  with  more  or  less  plausibility  have  been  selected  as  a 
victim.  But  if  Mr.  Streeter  does  not  know  all  about  gold 
as  she  is  used,  who  does  know  anything  in  this  uncertain 
world  ? 

Mr.  Pinter  claims  to  have  the  philosopher's  stone.  He 
has  no  doubt  beheld  the  sea-serpent,  planted  the  big  goose- 
berry, and  quaffed  the  elixir  of  life.  This  is  a  free  country, 
as  the  young  lady  remarked  when  the  Vice- Chancellor 
sent  her  to  the  Spinning  House.  So  long  as  Mr.  Pinter 
does  not  break  windows  with  his  stone,  or  force  other 
people  to  drink  his  elixir,  we  do  not  quite  see  where  the 
police  magistrate  comes  in.  Mr.  Hannay's  precious  and 
not  inexpensive  services  are  surely  not  required  to  prevent 
Mr.  Streeter  from  being  persuaded  that  gold  can  be  in- 
creased in  bulk  by  soaking  it  in  acid.  Eighteen  days  is 
the  period  prescribed  by  Mr.  Pinter  for  this  process,  and 
some  change  or  other  he  does  undoubtedly  cause.  One  of 
the  witnesses  thought  that  a  little  gold  dust,  or  tincture  of 
gold,  was  really  inserted,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no 
miracle,  but  also  no  fraud.  Mr.  Pinter  is  a  man  of 
enterprise.  He  proposed  to  take  a  house  for  experiments 
on  the  top  of  Primrose  Hill,  and  there  he  thought  he  could 
make  twenty  millions  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  number 
eighteen  is  a  favourite  with  Mr.  Pinter.  His  gold  is  made 
in  eighteen  days,  his  fortune  in  eighteen  months.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  precedent  will  not,  with  cruel  irony,  be 
followed  from  the  judicial  bench.  For  what  harm  has  Mr. 
Pinter  done  ?  What  harm  is  he  likely  to  do  ?  One  part 
of  the  evidence  does,  indeed,  suggest  base  suspicions, 
which  we  would  gladly  dismiss  from  our  minds.  It  is  stated 
that,  after  the  soaking  is  at  an  end,  the  metal  is  put  into 
a  furnace,  which  sets  up  such  a  stench  that  every  one  except 
Mr.  Pinter  is  compelled  to  leave  the  room.  Then,  so  un- 
kind rumour  avers,  the  alchemist  pockets  the  sovereigns  and 
also  departs.  The  whole  scene  suggests  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
or  Jacques  Casanova,  Chevalier  de  Seingalt,  rather  than  the 
Londoner  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But,  even  if  we  assume 
that  Mr.  Pinter  is  three-fourths  adventurer  and  one-fourth 
rogue — which,  of  course,  we  assume  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument — is  it  worth  while  for  the  Treasury  to  prosecute 
him  1  Sir  Augustus  Stephenson  is  a  great  adept  at  turn- 
ing the  blind  eye  and  lending  the  deaf  ear.  No  one  can 
be  more  impervious  to  popular  demand  for  the  interference 
of  the  Government  than  he,  or  the  Law  Officers  who  direct 
him.  Why  they  have  descended  upon  Mr.  Pinter  they 
alone  know.  Mr.  Streeter  can  afibrd  the  luxury  of  a 
prosecution.  Mr.  Pinter  has  kindly  declared  that  he  has 
no  designs  upon  the  currency.  Why  should  he  not  go  to 
the  top  of  Primrose  Hill  and  make  gold  enough  to  pave 
Change  Alley  ?  After  all,  he  is  a  monometallist,  and  tliat 
is  something  in  these  days. 
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EGYPT. 

THE  resignation  of  Eiaz  Pasha  lias  for  some  time  been 
seen  to  be  inevitable ;  and,  though  it  may  awaken  a 
certain  amount  of  regret,  these  natural  tears  must  soon  be 
dried.  In  the  old  days  when  (to  go  back  to  a  still  older 
state  of  English  politics)  RiAz,  Nubar,  and  Cherif  were,  so 
to  say,  the  Palmerston,  Derby,  and  John  Russell  of 
Egyptian  politics— the  only  three  Premiers  among  whom  a 
Khedive  had  to  choose— Riaz  had  certainly  not  the  worst 
character  of  the  three.  He  was  recognized,  and  has  always 
continued  to  be  recognized,  as  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
Turkish  gentleman  of  nearly  the  best  school  who,  if  less 
supple  i'  the  hams  than  his  Armenian  and  other  rivals, 
made  up  this  defect  in  convenience  by  an  agreeable  excess 
in  integrity — who  was  fairly  wide  awake  to  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  and  yet  not  a  mere  time-server.  The 
recent  attempts  to  transfer  the  reforming  influence  of 
England  from  mere  departments  of  State  to  the  home  life 
and  local  government  of  the  people,  to  introduce  a  system  of 
legal  procedure  at  once  milder  and  less  lax,  to  substitute 
some  other  extremes  besides  crucifixion  and  bribery  for  the 
contemplation  of  evildoers,  or  persons  accused  of  evil-doing, 
are  known  to  have  met  in  Riaz  with  a  stout  and  staunch 
-opponent.  We  own  to  a  little  sympathy  with  him.  The 
usual  Occidental  never  will  understand  that  his  system,  in 
■which  both  the  fear  and  the  favour,  the  risk  and  the  profit, 
of  law  are  cut  down  to  an  uninteresting  middle  term  of 
hard-and-fast  proof  and  hard-and-fast  punishment  is  horrific 
to  the  Oriental,  who  would  much  rather  feel,  as  he  gives  his 
last  quiver  on  the  cross,  that  bad  luck,  kismet,  and  the 
emptiness  of  his  purse  have  alone  prevented  him  from 
seeing  his  enemy  there  instead,  than  undergo  the  compara- 
tively safe  degradation  of  "Six  months  hard"  on  the 
merits,  or  see  his  enemy  condemned  to  that  mild  torment. 
We  sympathize  with  all  men  in  the  case  of  Riaz.  The 
•crimes  of  the  East,  which  have  been  many,  have  been 
heavily  enough  punished  by  the  intrusion  of  the  West. 
But,  as  the  West  has  got  to  intrude,  we  for  our  parts, 
both  as  Englishmen  and  as  tolerably  impartial  critics,  are 
very  glad  that  it  is  England  which  has  got  to  do  the  in- 
truding in  this  particular  case. 

The  French  papers  are,  of  course,  shrieking  against 
*'  new  encroachments  of  British  influence,"  "  usurpations," 
"  cruel  sufferings  of  Egyptian  national  sentiment  and  the 
*'  self-esteem  of  the  Khedive,"  and  so  forth.  A  French- 
man who  writes  about  foreign  politics  rarely  knows  much 
■about  them,  and  scarcely  ever,  if  he  does  know,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  let  his  knowledge  interfere  with  his 
pen.  Otherwise  it  might  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  a  less  "  national "  statesman  than  Riaz  has 
rarely  existed,  and  that  the  Khedive  has  notoriously  been 
entirely  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Justice  Scott  and  the  recent 
judicial  reforms.  But  there  is  one  unlucky  phrase  of  an 
Anglophobe  French  paper  which  must  not  be  quite  so 
lightly  passed  over.  Eui'ope,  says  the  liepublique  Frani^aise 
with  a  despairing  shrug,  "  seems  to  remain  indiSerent  to 
*'  these  usurpations."  Now  that  is  very  sensible  in  Europe. 
There  was  once  a  Frenchman— his  name  was  La  Fontaine — 
who  could  have  made  a  very  pretty  "  Fable  of  the  Two 
"  Dogs  "  on  this  occasion.  Europe — his  argument  would, 
we  think,  have  run — the  good  old  grandmother  Europe, 
deputed  the  two  dogs  England  and  France  to  look  after 
the  sheep  Egypt.  The  wolf  Revolution  came  and  seized 
Egypt  by  the  throat.  Dog  France  put  tail  in  legs  and 
stood  at  a  cautious  distance.  Dog  England  went  in,  and 
in  a  sufficiently  clumsy  manner — 

Le  boule-dogue  est  bon  dans  la  de'tresse, 
Mais  Burement  il  manque  de  finesse — 

(this  adespoton  no  doubt  belongs  to  the  poem)  throttled  the 
wolf,  and  got  the  sheep  back  into  the  fold  and  into  decent 
order.  "  O  grand'mere  ! "  cries  dog  France,  "  to  when 
wilt  thou  defer  the  punishment  and  suffer  the  usurpation 
"  of  this  boule-dogue  ? "  And  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
grandmother's  answer,  as  given  by  him  of  Chateau  Thierry, 
would  have  been  very  well  worth  reading.  And  it  would 
have  pleased  Molieke  very  much  indeed ;  but  as  for  Boileau 
and  Racine,  they,  we  own,  would  probably  have  shaken 
their  heads  over  it  when  it  was  read  in  the  Street  Old 
Dovecote. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  SHOEBURYNESS. 

THE  case  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Emerson  and 
others,  which  was  finally  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Tuesday  last,  must  have  cost  the  country  some 
thousands  of  pounds.  Judgment  has  gone  against  the 
Crown,  the  Lords,  like  the  Lords  Justices,  being  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  defendants.  It  is,  indeed,  some- 
what remarkable,  and  illustrates  the  picturesque  irregularity 
of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  rejected  the  arguments  of  the 
Attorney-General,  a  member  of  the  Government,  who 
appealed  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  After  that 
let  nobody  say  that  an  English  judge  cannot  be  impartial. 
The  result  of  the  case  is  somewhat  inconvenient  to  the 
public,  and  may  possibly  swell  the  Army  Estimates.  For 
the  foreshore  now  declared  to  be  the  subject  of  private 
ownership  has  been  used  for  the  famous  artillery  range  of 
Shoeburyness,  the  Crown  claiming  it  of  right  as  between 
high  and  low  water-mark.  If  the  artillery  practice  is  to  be 
continued,  an  arrangement  must  be  made  with  Messrs. 
"  Emerson  and  others,"  who  will  doubtless  expect  to  be 
handsomely  paid  for  the  encroachment  upon  therr  property. 
The  importance  of  the  case  may  be  held  to  have  justified  the 
War  Oliice  in  exhausting  the  resources  of  litigation,  especially 
as  a  strong  Divisional  Court,  consisting  of  Mr.  Justice 
MATiiEwand  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  delivered  judgment  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  Crown.  But  Lord  Herschell's  luminous 
survey  of  the  facts,  historical  and  contemporaneous,  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt,  and  establishes  the  claim  of  the  de- 
fendants upon  an  irrefragable  basis.  Indeed,  there  are 
very  few  places  in  this  country  or  any  other  where  the 
perennial  exercise  of  ownership,  including  the  receipt  of 
rent,  can  be  traced  so  clearly  as  upon  these  Maplin  Sands. 
The  disputed  territory  is  officially  described  as  "  the  fore- 
"  shore  of  the  sea  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Essex,  north  and 
"  east  of  Havengon  Creek."  The  possession  of  the  fore- 
shore is  always,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
presumed  to  be  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  this  presumption 
the  defendants  had  to  rebut.  The  defendants,  who 
were  the  respondents  in  the  House  of  Lords,  set  up  a 
title  as  lords  of  two  manors.  Great  and  Little  Wakering. 
They  made  out  their  right  of  fishing,  even  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Divisional  Court.  But  they  asserted, 
also,  that  they  were  owners  in  fee  simple,  and  this  assertion 
they  have  demonstrated.  The  first  question  to  be  deter- 
mined was,  how  far  a  several  fishery  implies  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  soil  1  Lord  Herschell  answers  that  it  is 
evidence ;  but  not  conclusive  evidence.  "  A  several  fishery," 
said  Baron  Parke,  "  is  no  doubt  primd  facie  to  be  assumed 
"  to  be  in  the  soil  of  the  defendant,"  that  is,  the  grantee 
of  the  fishery.  For,  though  one  might  be  granted  without 
the  other,  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  granted  to- 
gether, especially  as  in  many,  if  not  in  most,  cases  the 
fishery  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  technical  property  in 
the  sand.  But,  of  course  it  may  be  proved,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  a  particular  instance,  that  the  fishery  .has  been  con- 
veyed apart  from  the  soil,  or  the  soil  apart  from  the  fishery. 
In  the  present  case,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  shown. 

Lord  Herschell  refuses  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
exception  to  this  doctrine  which  has  sometimes  been  put 
forward,  notably  by  that  very  eminent  judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Bayley.  In  other  words,  he  will  not  allow  that  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  the  waters  are  tidal  or  not.  But 
the  respondents  did  not  depend  exclusively  upon  their 
several  fishery.  Their  great  point  was  kiddles,  and  on 
kiddles  they  may  be  said  to  have  won.  What,  then,  are 
kiddles'?  "  A  kiddle,"  says  Lord  Herschell,  "consists  of 
"  a  series  of  stakes  forced  into  the  ground,  occupying  some 
"  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  with  a  similar  row  ap- 
"  preaching  them  at  angle  [nic].  The  stakes  are  connected 
"  by  network,  and  at  the  angle  where  the  two  rows  ap- 
"  proach  a  large  net  or  bag  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
"  catching  the  fish."  This  is  a  substantial  exercise  of 
ownership  enough,  and  suggests  rather  the  French  mode 
of  fishing  for  lobsters  than  the  English  mode  of  fishing 
for  cod.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  or  Lord  Hale,  as  Lord 
Herschell  prefers  to  call  him,  following  the  usage  of  the 
period,  distinguishes  between  two  kinds  of  fishing.  These 
are  not  the  worm  and  the  fly,  nor  the  hook  and  the  net, 
nor  the  old  hat  and  the  crooked  pin.  They  are  the 
method  of  angling  with  movable  apparatus,  whatever  it 
may  be,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  establishment  of 
1  fixed  contrivances  which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
I  S)il,  or,  in  the  words  of  that  great  lawyer,  are  "the 
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"  very  soil  itself."  His  examples  of  "  gurgites,  brachial, 
"  stocchiw  "  do  not  much  assist  the  modern  reader,  though 
they  may  serve  to  employ  his  imagination.  But  it  is  curious 
that  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  distinction,  followed  by  Lord 
Hersciiell  at  the  distance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  drawn  by  the  Newfoundland 
Government  in  protesting  that  the  landing-stages  of  the 
French  and  their  lobster-huts  are  not  authorized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Lord  Heeschell's  argument  is,  that 
no  grant  of  a  several  fishery  could  in  the  least  involve 
the  power  to  erect  such  things  as  kiddles,  and  that  where 
the  kiddle  is  there  must  be  the  ownership  also.  The  manors 
of  Great  and  Little  Wakerirg  "may,"  says  Lord  Hersciiell, 
"  for  all  practical  purposes  be  now  treated  as  one."  This  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  qualification  refers  to  the  fact  that  Great 
and  Little  Wakering  were  only  united  in  the  year  of  grace 
1272.  In  1419  Joan,  Countess  of  Hereford,  bequeathed 
them  to  Henry  V.  and  the  Countess  of  Stafford.  William 
Dann  YER,  bailifi"  to  the  Countess  of  Sta  fford,  into  whose  hand  s 
the  manors  came  by  partition  of  the  Countess  of  Hereford's 
estate,  charged  "  twelve  pence  of  net  rent  for  one  summer 
"  kiddell  upon  the  sands  of  Wakeryng,  between  Bannflete 
"  and  Waterfiete."  This  evidence,  coupled  with  various 
proofs  of  continuous  user,  effectually  rebutted  the  presump- 
tion upon  which  the  Crown  relied.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  unity  of  history  and  the  nothingness  of  time. 


THE  S.S.  IT  AT  A. 

THE  case  of  the  s.s.  Itafa  may  possibly  occupy  a  re- 
spectable place  in  the  notes  to  some  future  edition  of 
Wheaton.  If  she  does  not,  it  will  not  be  because  any 
effort  has  been  spared  to  make  a  case  out  of  her.  The 
Itata  is  a  Chilian  steamer  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, which  came  some  time  ago  to  San  Diego  Bay,  in 
California,  and  there  hung  about  for  a  time.  As  the 
Chilian  insurgents  have  no  arsenals  and  no  manufactories, 
and  have  been  fighting  for  some  time,  it  would  appear  to 
require  no  great  sagacity  to  discover  tliat  she  must 
have  come  to  a  United  States  port  in  search  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Of  course  it  is  contrai-y  to  all  the 
principles  that  insurgents  against  one  State  should  be 
allowed  to  equip  and  provision  themselves  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another.  So,  if  the  United  States  thought  that 
a  breach  of  its  neutrality  was  about  to  be  committed, 
it  had  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  watch  the  Itafx. 
Nothing  could  have  been  easier,  as  there  are  several 
American  men-of-war  close  by  at  San  Francisco.  One  of 
them — the  Charleston,  for  instance,  which  is  a  vessel  of 
nearly  four  thousand  tons  displacement,  carries  eight  great 
guns  and  fourteen  small  ones,  has  a  "  splendid  crew  and  a 
"fighting  commander"  (teste  American  newspaper) — might 
have  been  sent  down  to  San  Diego,  with  orders  to  lie  alone- 
side  of  the  Itnta.  Instead  of  this,  however,  a  United 
States  Deputy  Marshal  was  put  on  board  her,  with  orders 
to  keep  an  eye  on  her  proceedings.  More,  of  course,  should 
have  been  done  than  set  an  officer  ora  ship  to  watch  the  liata. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  load  her  cargo 
in  San  Diego  Bay.  The  usual  course  on  these  occasions  is 
to  load  the  contraband  of  war  first  on  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  country  which  supplies  it,  and  then  transfer  to  the 
belligerent  at  sea.  This  was  done  in  the  well-known  cases 
of  the  Alabama  and  the  Shenandoah .  Everybody  seems  to 
have  been  perfectly  well  aware  in  California  that  it  was  to 
be  done  by  the  Itata.  The  obvious  thing,  then,  was  to  seize 
the  tender.  If  there  was  any  attempt  to  do  this,  it  was 
most  ineffectual.  What  might  have  been  expected  to 
happen  actually  occurred.  The  Itata  steamed  to  sea  one 
fine  day,  carrying  not  only  the  United  States  Deputy- 
Marshal,  but  a  pilot  with  her.  Soon  after  the  tender  came 
into  port  empty,  the  Remingtons  and  ammunition  with 
which  she  had  been  loaded  having,  of  course,  been  first 
transferred  to  the  Itata. 

We  have  seldom  read  a  story  which  has  more 
emphatically  the  air  of  a  plant.  On  the  face  of  it  what 
appears  is  that  the  Itata  was  allowed  to  load  her  contraband 
of  war  by  the  connivance  of  the  authorities.  State  or 
Federal.  If  there  was  not  connivance,  why  was  she 
allowed  to  get  up  steam — which  is  not  a  very  short  pro- 
cess— and  what  was  the  pilot  doing  on  board  an  embargoed 
vessel  %  We  hear,  indeed,  of  sentries  put  over  the  U.S. 
Deputy-Marshal,  and  of  pistols  produced  to  terrify  that  pilot. 


who  had  no  business  on  board.  He  turned  white,  accord- 
ing to  the  papers ;  but  they  must  mean  that  he  put  hi.s 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  Those  sentries  and  that  pistol  are 
chestnuts.  When  the  Itata  had  got  clear  off,  the 
United  States  Government  became  suddenly  aware  that 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  neutrality,  and  showed  the 
greatest  anxiety  lest  it  should  be  accused  of  having  followed 
the  example  set  it  by  a  certain  wicked  country  in  con- 
nexion with  a  vessel  called  the  Alabama.  The  pilot,  the 
Deputy-Marshal,  the'  skipper  of  the  tender,  and  Don 
Ricardo  Trumbull,  agent  of  the  ChiHan  insurgents,  were 
all  arrested  and  charged  with  breaches  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  This  was  quite  reasonable  and  correct,  though  tardy. 
But  the  next  step  taken  was  much  more  doubtful.  The 
cruiser  Charleston  was  sent  in  pursuit,  with  orders  to 
seize  the  Itata  if  she  could  catch  her  at  sea.  This  was  not 
done  without  hesitation  and  debate,  during  which,  by  the 
way,  the  Itata  was  steaming  home  as  fast  as  she  could  go. 
We  can  understand  that  there  was  hesitation,  for  the  step  is 
a  sufficiently  extreme  one.  The  Itata  does  not  appear  to 
have  broken  the  neutrality  in  San  Diego  Bay,  and  being  a 
Chilian  vessel,  she  could  not  break  the  laws  of  the  Union 
when  once  she  was  out  of  its  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  she  to  be  arrested  ?' 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to  suppose  that  there 
is  no  very  ardent  desire  felt  at  W^ashington  for  her 
arrest,  which,  considering  the  start  she  got,  is  impro- 
bable. The  true  mission  of  the  Charleston  is  probably 
to  prove  to  President  Balmaceda  that  the  United  States 
have  really  done  their  utmost  in  this  delicate  matter.  There 
is  probably  no  ground  for  the  serious  fears  expressed  by 
thoughtful  American  journalists  as  to  what  may  happen  if 
the  Charleston  meets  the  Itata  at  sea  under  convoy  of  the 
Esmeralda,  which  is  known  to  be  waiting  for  her  off  Cape 
S.  Lucas  in  Mexican  California.  As  the  Charleston  is  the 
larger  vessel  by  a  thousand  tons,  as  she  carries  the  same 
number  of  great  guns  and  more  small  ones,  and  as  the 
Chilian  has  part  of  her  armament  and  of  her  crew  on  board 
the  Itata,  we  can  agree  with  them  that  the  American  would 
probably  be  able  to  answer  for  the  Esmeralda.  At  least,  if 
she  with  her  fighting  Captain  Remy  and  her  splendid  crew 
could  not,  we  should  be  unable  to  think  nobly  of  the  new 
United  States  navy. 


STAGE  DUELS. 

THE  public,  deprived  by  the  frivolity  of  philanthropists 
from  its  old  delights,  takes  pleasure  in  a  stage  combat. 
Duels  are  as  common  on  the  stage  as  they  are  uncommon 
off  it.  When  the  glorious  melodrama  conjures  up  the 
shades  of  years,  we  may  still  behold  martialists  like  the 
Crummleses,  whose  chief  merit  is  shown  in  making  the 
sparks  fly.  One  at  the  head,  one  at  the  leg,  one  at  the 
shoulder,  a  slip  on  one  knee,  a  pistol  produced  as  an  after- 
thought, and  so  on  again,  is  the  programme.  The  fencing 
is  naturally  more  scientific  in  The  Corsican  Brothers;  butj 
if  Mr,  Irving  really  wants  to  kill  the  other  gentleman, 
why  is  the  affair  so  set  and  formal  ?  Chateau  Renaud 
might  as  well  have  to  show  his  art  in  parrying  as  well  as 
in  attack.  The  conclusion  is,  of  course,  highly  melo- 
dramatic, but  entirely  inconsistent  with  all  the  spirit  of 
the  game.  The  other  gentleman's  swoi'd  is  broken.  Mr, 
Irving  breaks  his,  and  the  pair  fly  at  each  other  like  tom- 
cats with  the  sharp  smithereens.  No  seconds  would  have 
stood  this  for  a  moment.  Chateau  PiEnaud's  iemoin  would 
have  taken  his  man  away.  But  the  seconds,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  are  the  most  abject  of  walking  gentlemen.  We 
refer  to  the  parts  set  down  for  them,  not  to  their  perform- 
ance in  the  parts.  As  a  bloodthirsty  Corsican,  inured  to 
the  stiletto,  Mr.  Irving  has,  of  course,  an  unfair  advantage. 
One  might  as  well  play  a  golf  match  entirely  with  mashies, 
or  a  cricket-match  with  broomsticks,  as  a  duel  with  broken 
sword- points.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  duelling. 
Another  method — the  backward  lunge — which  is  effective 
in  a  stage  fight  we  comment  on  elsewhere.  We  can- 
not commend  Lever's  idea  of  turning  your  back  to 
the  foe,  taking  his  point  therein,  snapping  it  with  a 
twist,  and  pinking  him.  It  is  dangerous,  and  not  fair. 
Nor  was  O'Brien  quite  fair  when  he  clapped  his  left  arm, 
over  the  French  oflEicer's  blade.  But  this  was,  he  may 
have  argued,  war  rather  than  duelling;  besides,  O'Brien 
knew  nothing  of  the  rules.  The  novelist  and  playwright 
always  wishes  the  neophyte  to  win.  This,  as  a  rule,  can  only 
happen  when  a  confident  ignorant  meets  a  fourth-rate  and 
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nervous  swordsman,  not  when  he  encounters  an  expert.  By 
running  in,  or  by  merely  holding  out  a  straight  arm,  the 
ignorant  fencer  may  alarm,  or  time,  his  half-learned  and 
half-hearted  opponent.  Concerning  this,  also,  they  tell  of 
the  bold  butcher  and  the  nobleman  of  Florence.  The 
butcher  could  use  the  Italian  sabre,  the  noble  could  not 
fence  at  all ;  but,  in  his  braggadocio  confidence  he  spitted 
himself  on  his  adversary's  point.  "  God,"  says  Malory, 
*'  will  have  a  stroke  in  every  battle."  A  good  stage  subject 
occurs  in  a  recent  volume  of  memoirs.  Two  men  fight,  with 
small  swords,  in  a  drawing-room,  while  somebody  plays  the 
piano  to  drown  the  clash  of  swords.  Make  this  some  one  a 
lady,  make  her  keenly  interested  in  the  duel,  and  we  think 
you  have  a  fairly  attractive  stage  scene — especially  if  the 
lady  brains  the  winner  with  the  music-stool.  Or  she  can 
comfort  the  conqueror  with  her  blandishments.  There  it 
is,  a  2)rendre  ou  a  laisser.    No  Ibsenites  need  apply. 

Blood  has  been  drawn  in  stage  combats.  A  most  un- 
fortunate amateur  Mercutio  recently  was  slain  by  Tybalt's 
point.  Jordan  was  seriously  wounded  by  Fechter  in  Tlie 
Duke's  Motto.  Mr.  Lexville  thought  of  pinking  Nicholas 
NiCKLEBY.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  had  his  hand  nearly  cut 
off  in  a  duel  with  knives,  a  few  years  since.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  examples.  The  duel  of  Bonthron  and  Hal 
of  the  Wynd,  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  would  be  perilous 
to  act.  Axes  make  sharp  work.  A  good  scene,  in  a  quiet 
way,  would  be  Lancelot's  defence  of  Guinevere's  bower. 
He  was  unarmed,  and  Meliagraunce  was  on  him  with 
twelve  harnessed  knights,  in  the  interests  of  Purity. 
Lancelot  half  opened  the  door,  stunned  the  first  knight 
with  his  fist,  seized  the  fallen  man's  sword,  and 
gave  Meliagraunce  and  his  amateur  detectives  exactly 
what  they  deserved.  There  was  a  fearful  scandal  in 
Camelot ;  but  these  worthy  men  got  no  joy  of  it.  Per- 
haps this  would  not  act  well ;  at  all  events,  the  motive 
would  need  modification,  because  our  sympathies  are  won 
for  the  wicked  and  the  wrong  side.  Modern  stage  duels 
often  show  scholarly  fencing ;  but  we  fancy  that,  in  a  real 
bout,  where  both  parties  mean  business,  all  is  over  in  a 
few  rapid  passes.  A  stage-manager  in  England  has  seldom 
seen  a  real  duel,  not  of  courtesy,  and  has  to  trust  to  taste 
and  fancy.  Perhaps  a  truly  conscientious  English  actor 
should  challenge  M.  Coquelin,  and  then  use  his  experience 
on  the  stage. 


BEHPJNG  SEA. 

MB.  BLAINE'S  letter  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote, 
published  last  week,  does  not  promise  well  for  the 
result  of  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration.  There  is  an  impu- 
dent cock-a-hoop  tone  about  it,  and  a  smart  attorneyism, 
which  have  an  ugly  look.  We  know,  of  course,  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  American  politician  to 
write  like  a  gentleman,  for  manifest  reasons,  and  particu- 
larly foolish  to  look  for  that  tone  from  James  G.  Blaine. 
But  this  does  not,  after  all,  afiect  the  main  question. 
American  politicians  are  what  they  are,  and  when  you 
have  unfortunately  to  deal  with  them  they  must  be  ex- 
pected to  behave  as  what  they  are — persons  of  the  level  of 
manners  which  is  thought  sufiicient  in  a  vestryman.-  The 
misfortune  is  that  our  negotiations  with  American  politi- 
cians must  be  expected  to  have  the  luck  of  all  arrangements 
with  persons  who  will  quibble  and  swagger,  and  look  for 
excuses  to  wriggle  out  of  engagements,  as  long  as  it 
suits  their  interests  or  vanity  to  keep  up  a  quarrel. 
That  being  so,  it  is  hopeless  to  propose  arbitration,  or  other 
peaceful  arrangement.  Incidentally  one  may  acknowledge 
that  some  of  Mr.  Blaine's  attorneyism  is  c[uite  fair  war  of 
its  kind.  He  is  entitled,  for  instance,  to  say  that,  if,  on 
the  arbitration  going  against  them,  the  United  States  are 
to  be  required  to  compensate  the  Canadians  whose  vessels 
have  been  seized,  then,  if  the  arbitration  is  in  their  favour, 
they  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  every  seal  un- 
fairly taken  by  the  Canadians.  The  one  claim  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  other.  When  we,  by  agreeing  to  arbitration, 
had  confessed  that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  States,  it  would  have  been  better  to  con- 
sent at  once  to  allow  bygones  to  be  bygones. 

But  things  of  this  kind  are  matters  of  detail.  The  most 
important  part — the  only  important  part  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
long  letter — is  his  contention  that  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  is  based,  not  on  the  rights  which  it  inherited  from 
Russia  in  Alaska,  but  on  the  "  nature  of  things."  "  It " — 
the  United  States  Government — so  says  Mr.  Blaine, 


"  holds  that  the  ownership  of  the  islands  upon  which 
"  the  seals  breed,  that  the  habits  of  the  seals  in  regu- 
"  larly  resorting  thither,  and  rearing  their  young  thereon, 
"  that  their  going  out  from  the  islands  in  search  of  food  and 
"  regularly  returning  thereto,  and  all  the  facts  and  incidents 
"  of  their  relations  to  the  islands,  give  the  United  States  a 
"  property  interest  therein."  The  second  part  of  the  clause, 
which  maintains  that  this  interest  was  inherited  from 
Prussia,  is  really  a  superfluity.  If  the  habits  of  the  seal 
confer  a  right  on  the  United  States,  it  really  matters  very 
little  what  they  inherited  from  Russia.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  extent  of  the  Russian  rights  is  the  only  reference  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  consented  to  send  before 
the  arbitrators.  If,  when  it  is  settled,  the  United  States 
are  still  to  have  rights  based  on  zoology  to  fall  back  on,  we 
may  as  well  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  the  arbitration  at 
once  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  answer  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  made  to  this  letter.  If  Lord 
Salisbury  chooses  to  fight  Mr.  Blaine  with  the  weapons 
this  person  uses  himself — flouts  and  jeers — he  will  have 
excellent  openings.  The  American  Secretary  of  State's 
quibbling  over  the  extent  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  and 
Lord  Londonderry's  protest  against  the  claims  of  Russia 
presents  a  considerable  temptation,  and  so  does  his 
triumphant  remark  that  "one  would  not  say  that 
"  Dover  or  Calais  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  yet 
"  clearly  the  Channel  belongs  to  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic." 
The  point  of  this  wit  is  that  you  may  as  well  describe  the 
Channel  as  belonging  to  the  Atlantic  as  say  that  Behring 
Sea  is  part  of  the  Pacific.  We  might  answer  that  if  the 
Straits  of  Dover  (Dover  and  Calais  are  not  in  the  Channel) 
belong  to  anything,  it  is  to  the  North  Sea,  which  has  never 
been  counted  part  of  the  Atlantic.  But  Mr.  Blaine  would 
triumphantly  reply — "  but  it  is  the  same  water  you  know, 
"  and  if  you  say  that  Behring  Sea  is  the  same  water  as  the 
"  Pacific,  I  may  say  that  the  Straits  of  Dover  are  the  same 
"  water  as  the  Atlantic."  In  the  same  spirit  of  cleverness 
does  Mr.  Blaine  point  ovit,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment can  legislate  for  the  waters  which  lie  between  Dun- 
cansby  Head  and  Ruthay  Point,  the  United  States  can 
legislate  for  all  the  waters  sixty  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Alaska.  Negotiations  are  rather  hopeless  with  this  kind  of 
attorneyism.  The  worst  is  that  we  must  continue  to 
negotiate.  The  interests  of  the  Canadians  are  concerned, 
and  must  not  be  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  American  politician  who  needs  must 
toady  the  Irish  boss  to  keep  a  dispute  open.  Mr.  Blaine's 
letter  shows  that  he  is  resolved  to  do  this,  and  we  are 
afraid  that  no  arbitration  will  afford  any  chance  of  escape. 


THE  THREAT  OF  "KEEPING  IN." 

A SHORT  and  simple  announcement  made  from  the 
Treasury  Bench  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  repeated  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication by  the  leader  of  the  House  on  Wednesday  last,  has 
had  more  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Bill  than  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  addressed  to 
the  intelligence  of  the  Opposition,  and  all  the  appeals  which 
have  been  made  to  their  sense  of  decency.  On  Monday 
the  Committee  were  still  engaged  on  the  Sixth  Clause  of 
the  Bill,  the  discussion  of  which  threatened  to  be  as  pro- 
tracted as  that  of  the  Fifth ;  but  on  the  two  following  days 
the  considerations  impressed  upon  them  by  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr,  GoscHEN  began  to  tell.  The  House  was  within  a  few 
days  of  the  date  provisionally  appointed  for  the  Whitsun- 
tide recess.  According  to  the  original  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  adjournment  was  to  depend  on  the  completion  of 
the  Committee  stage  of  the  Bill ;  by  this  plan  as  amended  it 
was  arranged  that  the  fulfilment  or  failure  of  this  condition 
should,  at  any  rate,  determine  the  length  of  the  Whitsun 
holiday.  The  operative  force  of  these  two  intimations  in 
progressively  accelerating  the  dispatch  of  business  has  been 
very  marked.  On  Tuesday  the  Committee  made  an  end  of 
their  talk  on  Clause  6,  discussed,  amended,  and  passed 
Clause  7,  and,  when  progress  was  reported,  had  made  a 
substantial  impression  on  Clause  8.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  Wednesday  sitting  this  clause  also  was  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill ;  the  next,  which  was  of  a  merely  formal 
and  enabling  nature,  was  passed  after  a  very  brief  discus- 
sion, and  the  Committee  was  well  advanced  upon  Clause  lo 
when  the  hour  of  adjournment  was  reached.  Mr.  Smith, 
striking,  as  one  of  his  name  should,  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
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then  suggested  that  it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  to  suspend  the  twelve  o'clock  rule  with  regard  to 
the  sitting  of  the  following  day — a  proposal  which  was  re- 
ceived with  cheei's  at  the  time,  and  adopted  the  next  day, 
after  a  merely  conventional  protest  as  a  formal  motion. 
On  Thursday  night  the  rate  of  progress  was  more  wonderful 
still ;  for  during  this  sitting  no  fewer  than  eight  clauses — 
ten  to  seventeen — were  actually  disposed  of;  and  Mr. 
GosciiEN  was  able  before  the  rising  of  the  House  to  as  good 
as  grant  the  promised  extension  of  the  holiday.  He  stated, 
that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  House  would  enter  into  an 
honourable  understanding  that  no  additional  new  clauses  or 
amendments  would  be  put  down  on  the  order-paper,  he 
would  consent  to  prolong  the  recess  till  next  Monday  week, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Committee  stage  would  not  be 
technically  completed.  This  arrangement  was  assented  to 
by  Mr.  Sexton  on  behalf  of  the  other  boys,  and  yesterday 
the  school  broke  up  for  its  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

After  such  an  incident  as  this,  it  might  seem  scarcely  a 
paradox  to  contend  that  the  dispatch  of  business  in  Parlia- 
ment would  be  promoted  by  increasing  the  number 
of  Parliamentary  vacations,  and  that  it  might  be 
almost  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  sitting  and 
adjourning  for  alternate  weeks,  on  the  understanding  that 
the  adjournment  should  depend  on  the  industry  displayed 
during  the  sitting.  The  childish  absurdity,  however,  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  few  days  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  not  to  blind  us  to  their  thoroughly  dis- 
creditable character  as  a  reflection  upon  our  Parliamentary 
system.  If  anything  were  needed  to  put  the  last  touch 
of  proof  to  the  charge  of  Obstruction,  it  would  have 
been  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  past  week.  The 
Sextons  and  Healys,  and  even  in  certain  moods  the 
Laboucheres  and  the  Keays,  are  capable  of  assuming  all 
the  airs  of  injured  innocence  when  charged  with  fac- 
tiously  attempting  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Front 
Opposition  Bench  would  be  horribly  scandalized  at  the 
accusation  of  conniving  at  any  combination  with  that 
object.  Yet  it  appears  that  the  instant  these  indefatigable 
critics  are  threatened  with  the  loss  or  curtailment  of  a 
holiday  their  critical  impulses  are  instantaneously  quelled. 
The  measure  of  their  real  desire  to  "improve"  the  Bill  is 
given  in  the  fact  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  let  it  pass 
with  all  its  imperfections  rather  than  make  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  their  own  pleasures.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
improbable  that  the  eleven  clauses  which  have  been  passed 
in  about  a  week  can  really  have  deserved  less  discussion 
than  the  half  dozen  which  were  talked  about  for  over  a 
month.  Yet,  though  the  inference  from  this  is  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken,  the  game  of  Obstruction  will,  no  doubt,  be 
allowed  to  recommence  as  merrily  as  ever  after  Whitsuntide. 


SIGNOE,  SALVINI  ON  lAGO. 

IN  an  article  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  earlier  of 
the  two  May  numbers  of  the  Kuova  Anlologia,  Signer 
Salvini  speaks  in  becoming,  and  even  touching,  terms  of  his 
approaching  retirement  from  the  stage.  He  has  from  time 
to  time  given  to  the  world,  in  analysis  and  description,  his 
conception  of  .'ome  of  the  greater  characters  of  Shakspeare 
which  he  has  impersonated — Macbeth,  Lear,  Othello.  He 
has  now  added  Iago  (or,  to  follow  the  Italian  typography. 
Jagg)  to  this  portrait  gallery.  His  motive,  he  says,  is  the 
hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  his  brother  artists,  and  to  the 
ait  the  exercise  of  which  at  no  distant  time,  and  with  the 
keenest  sorrow,  he  mvist  renounce.  "  Art,"  he  says,  "  is  a 
"  mistress  who  remains  alway^s  beautiful  and  young.  The 
"  artist  decays  as  he  grows  old.  She  is  not  untrue  to  you, 
"  but  she  can  live  with  you  no  longer ;  and  a  conscientious 
"  artist,  in  homage  to  her  fidelity,  should  leave  her  free 
"  choice  of  another  affection  without  bearing  her  any  ill- 
"  will."  This  condition  of  things  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
dramatic  art.  It  belongs  to  all  human  pursuits,  and 
is  one  of  the  penalties  of  growing  old  in  a  world 
which  is  perpetually  renewing  its  youth.  But  it  is  felt, 
perhaps,  earlier  and  more  keenly,  and  as  a  more  abso- 
lute privation,  by  the  actor  than  by  any  other  artist.  From 
Sophocles  to  Tennyson  there  has  been  a  noble  poetry  of 
old  age.  The  wrench,  no  doubt,  is  great,  and  the  reluctance 
to  recognize  that  to  the  actor  in  quitting  the  stage  the 
moment  has  come  for  bidding  farewell  to  his  art  is  natural. 
The  player  has  lived  so  much  more  in  other  characters 
than  in  that  which  is  proper  to  himself  that  in  quitting 


the  stage  his  real  life  may  seem  to  be  coming  to  an  end  ; 
he  is  snapping  more  than  a  single  tie,  he  is  saying  a  score 
of  good-byes  in  one.  Mrs,  Siddons's  life,  after  she  had 
ceased  to  act,  was  little  more  than  a  dream  of  what  she 
would  have  been  doing  if  she  had  remained  in  the  theatre. 
"At  this  time  I  should  be  rehearsing";  "Now  I  should 
"  be  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  theatre  " ;  "  At  such  an 
"  hour  I  should  be  doing  this,  at  such  another  hour  that," 
and  so  on  in  painful  and  rather  ignominious  self-reminder. 

Signer  Salvini  has,  it  may  be  hoped,  found  a  better 
occupation  for  the  retirement  to  which  he  looks  forward 
with  pain.  He  has  possibly  discovered  something  to  write 
on  what  otherwise  might  be  the  blank  leaves  of  his  life, 
which  may  remain  between  the  close  of  its  theatrical  record 
and  the  finis  and  colophon.  We  do  not  speak  of  possible 
reminiscences.  These  the  world,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  recent  examples,  would  willingly  spare.  Actors'  re- 
collections seem  too  often  to  consist  of  things  which  they 
might  just  as  well  forget,  and  which  the  world  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  not  knowing.  Practical  jokes  of  a  rather 
stupid  kind,  the  shifts  and  dodges  of  management,  anecdotes 
of  this  man's  forgetfulness  of  his  part  and  of  that  man's 
neglect  of  the  call-boy's  svimmons,  reinforced  by  dreary 
reprints  of  old  playbills  as  2^i^ces  justificatives,  often  make 
up  the  farrago  of  these  books,  and  do  much  to  con- 
firm, by  the  actor's  implied  estimate  of  himself,  the  dis- 
paraging estimate  of  the  public.  They  do  not  leave  the 
impression  of  proceeding  from  men  who  have  pursued  in 
a  serious  and  self  respecting  manner  a  serious  and  self- 
respecting  art.  There  have  been  exceptions,  especially  in 
our  times ;  but  this  characteristic  is  too  frequent.  Signer 
Salvini  has  taken  a  wiser  course,  in  which  it  may  be  hoped 
he  will  persevere.  When  an  actor  has  ceased  to  be  able  to 
personate  the  characters  to  which  he  has  given  vitality, 
why  should  he  not  deliberately  review  his  conception  of 
them,  and  meet  his  critics  on  their  own  ground,  tracing 
this  applauded  or  censured  detail  to  its  intellectvial  basis  in 
his  own  mind,  and  showing  point  by  point  what  it  was  that 
he  intended  to  do,  and  why  1  Signer  Salvini  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  his  critics  ;  but  they  are  obligations  which 
he  is  by  no  means  reluctant  to  repay  in  kind.  The  pro- 
verbial wisdom  of  Italy  coincides,  it  appears,  with  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  England  in  the  maxim,  "  A  cava] 
"  donato  non  si  guarda  in  bocca."  Signer  Salvini  declares- 
modestly  that  he  is  quite  ready  to  act  on  this  proverb  in 
regard  to  the  eulogies  of  which  he  has  been  the  undeserv- 
ing recipient  ;  but  he  equally  expresses  his  resolution  to 
look  boldly  into  the  teeth  of  hostile  criticism. 

While  the  man  of  letters  uses  certain  fixed  rules  of 
criticism,  the  actor  is  swayed  by  a  sort  of  intention, 
or  discernment,  eye  to  eye,  of  what  is  true  and  human. 
So,  at  least,  we  interpret  Signer  Salvini's  contrast  be- 
tween the  conclusions  of  the  mind,  working  with  logic 
and  realities,  and  the  affirmations  of  the  heart.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  terms  in  which  this  view  is  ex- 
pressed, we  may  fairly  concede  to  Signer  Salvini  that 
forty  years  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare,  the  habit,  so  to  speak,  of  living  with  them, 
talking  their  language,  and  thinking  their  thoughts,  is  a 
genuine  source  of  illumination  with  respect  to  them.  "  In 
"  whom  should  I  be  interested,  if  not  in  Antonio  and 
"Bassanio?"  said  Macready,  in  justification  of  his 
resentment  of  supposed  disparagement  of  those  citi- 
zens of  Venice  who  were  more  real  to  him,  probably,, 
than  the  men  in  the  streets.  The  habit  of  finding 
tones  and  inflexions  for  the  words,  by-play,  gestures,  and 
fiicial  expression  for  the  situations,  no  doubt,  often  enables 
the  actor  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  character 
which  he  personates  than  any  merely  critical  study  of  the 
text  can  reach.  The  character  reveals  itself  yet  further  in  the 
effort  to  give  outward  expression  to  what  has  been  already 
disclosed  ;  and  the  actor's  tones  and  gestures  are  a  yet 
clearer  illumination,  even  to  himself,  of  what  he  saw  but 
dimly  in  devising  them.  Lower  depths  open  out  of  what 
seemed  the  lowest  depths  of  personality.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  the  actor  whose  habit  it  is  to  shape  his  thoughts 
straightway  into  vocal  and  corporeal  expression  may  often 
be  but  slenderly  qualified  to  be  his  own  critical  inter- 
preter, and  to  translate  instinct  and  impulse  into  reason  and 
judgment.  He  may  know  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  cannot  always  tell  why  it  is  the  right  thing.  In  some 
degree,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree  than  is  usually 
the  case.  Signer  Salvini's  exposition  of  his  acting  of  Iago, 
or,  as  the  heading  of  his  essay  has  it,  "  Di  una  interpreta- 
"  zione  dell'  Jago  di  Gulielmo  Shakspeare,"  suffers  from 
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the  description  in  the  processes  of  one  method  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  another. 

Signer  Salyini  holds  that  the  character  of  Iago  is  hard 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of,  and  difficult  to  represent.  English 
and  American  actors,  he  says,  usually  portray  him  as 
sarcastic,  gloomy,  brooding  over  his  evil  deeds  (but  this 
was  not  so,  we  may  note,  with  either  Mr.  Booth  or  Mr, 
Irving)  ;  Germans  handle  him  with  a  lighter  touch,  sug- 
gesting an  unconsciousness  of  the  issue  of  his  actions. 
Signer  Salvini  thinks  that  he  has  found,  if  not  a  better 
view  of  Iago's  character,  yet  one  new  up  to  the  present 
time.  The  question  to  be  solved,  in  the  first  instance, 
he  says,  is.  Was  Iago  a  villain  by  instinct,  or  did  he 
become  so  in  resentment  of  the  wrongs  which  he  imagined 
himself  to  have  suffered  1  His  conclusion  is  that  Iago  was 
a  villain  born  and  not  made.  Cassio's  preferment,  and 
Iago's  suspicions  of  Othello's  familiarity  with  Emilia, 
were  but  make-believes  to  excuse  his  malignity — perhaps  it 
might  be  more  accurately  said,  manifestations  of  the  in- 
stinct of  hate  and  suspicion  which  belong  to  him.  They 
were,  as  Signor  Salvini  happily  enough  expresses  it,  "  uno 
"  stimolante  pretesto  ch'  egli  accoglie  per  utilizzare  la  sua 
"  natui'ale  perfidia."  This  view  of  Iago's  character  is  not 
quite  so  new  as  Signor  Salvini  supposes.  Coleridge  put 
it  yet  more  powerfully  in  the  words,  "  the  motive-hunting 
*'  of  a  motiveless  malignity."  As  to  the  representation  of 
the  character  on  the  stage,  Signor  Salvini  contends  that,  as 
Iago  was  trusted  alike  by  Othello  and  Desdemona,  Cassio 
and  RoDERiGO,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  by  Emilia,  his 
villany  should  appear  only  in  his  soliloquies.  In  the  dia- 
logues, except  with  Eoderigo,  he  should  display  a  bonomia, 
an  a7-ia  lo7iacciona,  which  should  lead  even  the  spectators 
to  doubt  whether,  after  all,  he  may  not  be  honest,  and  leave 
them  surprised  with  the  frank  "  I  am  not  what  I  am."  We 
infer,  therefore,  that  Signor  Salyini's  soliloquizing  Iago  is 
the  English  Iago  ;  his  Iago  in  society  is  the  German  Iago. 
This  seems  to  us  to  be  abandoning  the  problem  bow  to  act 
the  part.  The  simple  descriptions  of  the  dramatis  persoiue 
in  the  folio,  "  Cassio,  an  honourable  lieutenant ;  Iago,  "  a 
"  villaine  ;  Eoderigo,  a  gull'd  gentleman,"  no  doubt  err, 
as  the  actors  of  that  date  probably  did,  on  the  other 
side.  But  it  is  common  experience  that  the  man  whom 
nobody  has  recognized  as  a  villain  is  recollected  on  de- 
tection to  have  given  many  signs  of  villany  which  ought 
to  have  been  perceived  at  once.  These,  though  not  so  pro- 
minent as  to  make  ridiculous  the  failure  of  the  characters  to 
perceive  them,  ought  to  be  sufficiently  indicated  to  prepare 
for  the  frank  self  disclosure  of  the  soliloquies.  For  the 
rest,  Coleridge's  theory  and  Salvini's — "  the  motive-hunt- 
ing  of  a  motiveless  malignity  " — "  the  stimulating  pre- 
"  text  which  he  welcomes  to  turn  to  account  a  natural  perfidy" 
■ — are  the  answer  to  some  French  critics  who  declare  these 
paltry  motives  of  revenge  incompatible  with  the  disin- 
terested malignity  which  they  conceive  to  be  Iago's  cha- 
racteristic. They  distinguish  him,  however,  from  the 
disembodied  malevolence  of  Mephistopheles  by  giving  him 
an  earthy  squalor  and  meanness.  Add  to  these  things  a 
positive  desire  to  defile,  and  untune  and  destroy — a  quality 
which  recognizes  virtue  and  beauty  and  harmony — "Oh, 
"  you  are  well  tuned  now,"  etc.  '•  He  hath  a  daily  beauty 
"  in  his  life,"  "  The  Moor  is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble 
"nature"— and  hates  them;  and  you  have  an  Iago,  an 
earthly,  almost  reptile,  yet  still  human  devil,  opposed,  as 
Signor  Salvini  recognizes,  to  the  airy  malignity  of 
Mephistopheles  . 


THE  FRENCH  TARIFF. 

AS  the  object  of  the  tariff  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
M.  M  eline's  Committee,  and  has  been  debated  in  the 
Chamber  all  through  this  week,  is  to  diminish  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  into  France,  the  speeches  made  in  the 
discussion  have  been  of  rather  exceptional  interest  to  us. 
The  tarifl'  is  the  outcome  of  a  justifiable  attempt  to  fulfil  the 
very  lavish  promises  of  Protection  made  during  the  course 
of  the  last  election,  both  to  manufacturers  and  to  the  pea- 
sants in  France.  It  has  been  examined  here  before,  but 
the  reader  may  be  reminded  that  it  proposes  to  endow 
France  not  with  one  but  with  two  McKinley  tariffs  which 
may  be  marked  X  and  XX.  X  tarifl',  which  is  called  the 
minimum,  is  put  at  such  a  figure  that  importation  into 
France  will  be  hampered  to  the  utmost  extent  consistent 
with  the  barest  existence.  XX  tarifl',  called  the  maximum, 
is  to  be  held  in  reserve  and  applied  to  the  commerce  of  all 


those  countries  which  do  not  give  France  the  very  best 
possible  terms.  It  is  in  fact  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
President's  veto  conferred  by  one  of  the  McKinley  measures 
in  the  United  States.  These  tariffs  are  not  to  be  departed 
from  by  Ministers,  who  will  be  strictly  limited  to  the  applica- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  When  this  scheme  was  fir.sfc 
propounded,  it  was  very  eagerly  applauded  by  the  Protec- 
tionists, and  the  Customs  Committee  of  the  Chamber  went 
to  work  to  elaborate  it  amid  general  encouragement.  But 
during  the  months  in  which  they  have  been  at  work  there 
has  been  a  notable  cooling  of  this  enthusiasm.  The  Chamber 
in  its  first  Session  began  the  work  of  protecting  agriculture- 
by  putting  an  extra  duty  on  maize.  As  yet  the  maixe- 
growers  have  not  had  time  to  benefit  much,  but  the  duty 
has  already  more  than  half  ruined  a  considerable  distillery 
industry  by  so  increasing  the  cost  of  its  raw  material  as 
to  sweep  away  its  profits.  Such  an  experience  as  this  hag- 
naturally  had  some  effect.  Then  a  very  considerable  agita- 
tion has  begun  to  arise  in  the  seaports,  which  have 
not  taken  long  to  learn  that  a  diminution  of  imports  means 
less  business  for  them.  This  has  also  not  failed  to  damp 
a  good  many  deputies ;  and  so,  when  the  report  of  the 
Customs  Committee  actually  reached  the  Chamber,  it  was- 
received  with  unexpected  coolness. 

The  debate,  in  which  MM.  Deschanel,  Leon  Say,  Meline, 
and  PlAynal  have  all  .spoken  at  length,  would  doubtless  be 
interesting  reading.    We  say  would  be,  bf  cause  the  system 
of  reporting  debates  in  French  papers  makes  it  nearly  im- 
possible to  judge  from  them,    ^f,     somewhat  exasperating 
to  be  told,  just  after  the  verbatim  quotation  of  a  passage  of 
wit  or  invective,  that  the  honourable  deputy  now  proceeded 
to  give  a  luminous  demonstration  of  the  Minister's  many 
fallacies.    The  value  of  an  argument  is  not  one  of  those 
things  which  can  be  safely  taken  on  trust,  as  the  value 
of  the  deputies'  arguments  generally  must  be  unless  you 
have  the  official  leport  to  refer  to.     Still,  even  in  the 
mutilated  form  in  which  it  is  commonly  accessible,  the 
debate  shows  that  both  the  more  moderate  Protection- 
ists, represented  by  M.  Deschanel,  and  the  convinced 
Free- traders  for  whom  Leon  Say  speaks,  have  made  a 
vigorous  fight,  and  have  met  with  unexpected  support.  As 
is  usually  the  case  in  a  good  French  debate,  there  has  been 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  epigram  and  personal  remi- 
niscence.   But,  in  spite  of  all  this  graceful  lumber — or,- 
perhaps,  by  help  of  it  —the  position  of  the  extreme  Pro- 
tectionists has  been  severely  shaken.    They  were  probably, 
not  much  the  worse  for  the  Free-trade  arguments  of  M. 
Leon  Say.    It  is  the  nature  of  Free-trade  arguments  that, 
while  they  are  so  convincing  to  some  as  to  make  it  more 
than  doubtful  whether  those  who  cannot  accept  them  are 
not  much  below  the  average  of  intelligence,  they  have  never 
been  known  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  on  those  whose 
pockets  are  interested  in  Protection.    But  the  speech  of 
M.  Deschanel  is  a  bad  sign  for  the  extreme  Protectionists. 
M.  Deschanel  was  elected  as  a  Protectionist,  and  calls  him- 
self one.    But  a  little  experience  has  convinced  him  that 
the  difficulty  of  so  protecting  A  as  to  enable  him  to  get 
higher  prices  from  B,  without  at  the  same  hurting  B,  is 
insuperable.      M.    Meline,  indeed,  answers  boldly  that 
the  proper  remedy  is  to  protect  B,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
get  higher  prices  from  A.    But  to  M.  Deschanel  this 
appears  to  be  unsatisfactory,  both  as  leaving  A  and  B 
relatively  where  they  were  befoi-e,  and  as  still  further 
burdening  all  French  industry  by  a  general  rise  in  prices. 
Therefore,  though  he  still  calls  himself  a  Protectionist,  he  is 
content  with  the  measure  of  Protection  given  by  the  treaties 
of  iS6o.    M.  Meline's  speech  was  chiefly  devoted  to  that 
fruitful  theme,  the  nationality  of  Mr.  Coeden.   He  was  an 
Englishman,  and,  thei-efore,  whatever  he  approved  must 
necessarily  be  injui-ious  to  France.    This,  in  M.  Meline's 
opinion,  disposes  of  Free-trade  and  the  treaties  of  i860.  The 
argument  was  greatly  applauded  by  the  Protectionists  in 
the  Chamber.    As  they  are  a  majority  and  very  convinced, 
they  will  probably  for  the  present  bear  down  opposition  in 
the  Chamber.     But  outside  the  injury  already  done  to 
some  industries,  and  the  fears  of  others,  have  considerably 
weakened  them. 


"THE  WINDOW  Ur,  PLEASE!" 

AT  a  time  when  something  like  one-ninth  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  on  the  sick-list; 
it  is  natural  that  the  lemainder  should  be  anxious  to  trace 
and  protect  themselves  against  the  causes  of  this  worse — 
arithmetically   speaking,   at  any  rate — than  decimation. 
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Some  think  it  ia  all  microbes ;  others  lean  to  the  simpler 
und  more  old-fashioned  theory  of  draughts.  Dr.  Clakk,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  is  a  microbe-man  ;  with  Mr.  Seymour 
Kkay's  sympathies  we  are  not  acqiiainted ;  but  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Conybeare,  and  a 
few  other  friends,  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  scourge 
under  whicli  the  House  is  just  now  suflering  to 
the  presence  and  activity  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
finitesimal organisms.  On  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
apparently,  it  is  the  draught  theory  which  rather  finds 
favour  ;  for,  though  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  kept  silence  from 
the  ill-omened  word  "  influenza  "  in  the  question  which  he 
addressed  to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  the  other 
night,  he  spoke  of  "  the  risk  of  severe,  and  perhaps  serious, 
"  indisposition,"  which,  no  doubt,  meant  the  same  thing. 
What  Mr.  Fowler  wanted  to  know  was  whether  Mr. 
Plunket,  while  "  consulting  the  wishes  of  those  members 
"  who  were  endowed  with  a  superfluity  of  physical  health 
"  and  sti'ength,"  would  not  "  pay  some  regard  to  the  comfort 
^  "  of  those  weaker  members  who  were  susceptible  to  the 
"  influence  of  chills  and  draughts."  Mr.  Plunket's  reply 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  everybody  but  the  querist — 
and  was,  perhaps,  even  by  him.  It  was  to  the  eifect  that 
every  possible  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  House  uniform  :  but  that  "  there  was  the  widest  pos- 
"  sible  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  subject  among  members 
"  of  the  House,"  and  the  First  Commissioner  was  alter- 
nately reproached  by  members  with  the  excessive  coldness 
and  the  undue  warmth  of  the  library  and  reading-rooms. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a  little  singular — and  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  to  indicate  a  touching  persistence  of  early  illusions 
in  a  man  of  mature  years — that  Mr.  Fowler  should  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  modus  vivendi  with  any 
considerable  number  of  his  fellow-men  on  the  subject  of 
temperature  and  ventilation.  He  cannot  be  a  railway 
traveller,  one  would  think,  or  he  can  never  have  travelled 
except  in  one  of  those  Continental  countries  the  natives  of 
which  appear  to  thrive,  like  flowers,  on  carbonic  acid,  and 
avoid  oxygen,  apparently,  as  they  would  an  inebriating 
^  stimulant.  On  the  railways  of  these  countries  you  are, 
indeed,  safe  from  "  chills  and  draughts  " — that  is,  if  you 
can  endure  to  the  end  ;  the  only  danger  is  lest  your  lungs, 
depraved  by  an  oxygenated  atmosphere,  should  at  last 
force  you  into  revolt,  and  you  should  let  down  the  window 
while  your  foreign  fellow-travellers  are  sleeping,  and 
compel  not  only  them,  but,  what  is  of  much  more  import- 
ance, yourself,  to  "  attrap  a  rheum."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  rank  Chauvinism  to  deny  that,  in  England 
at  any  rate,  the  "cold  school,"  as  Mr.  Plunket  calls 
them,  too  often  carry  matters  to  excess.  There  is  a  sort  of 
railway  traveller  who  insists  on  unnecessarily  letting  in 
"  the  hard  grey  weather  that  makes  hard  Englishmen," 
with  the  effect  only  of  making  uncomfortable  and  irritated 
Englishmen,  and  sometimes  with  the  further  result  of 
making  business  for  the  railway  officials  and  the  sitting 
magistrate  at  the  nearest  police  court.  The  impartial  philo- 
sopher however  will,  we  think,  admit  that  this  kind  runneth 
not  so  often  to  extravagance  as  the  "  hot  school "  ;  and 
that  men  who  like  pure  air  show  less  indifference  to  cold 
than  is  shown  to  the  need  of  pure  air  by  those  whose  chief 
anxiety  is  to  keep  themselves  warm.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Plunket's  experience  in  the  House  of  Commons — that  a 
dozen  men  complain  of  excessive  heat  for  one  who  complains 
of  excessive  cold — is  undoubtedly  representative  of  life  at 
large ;  .so  that  Mr.  Fowler  is  distinctly  on  the  unpopular 
side.  Nobody,  moreover,  can  be  expected  to  believe  in 
other  people's  "  draughts "  as  a  cause  of  catching  cold ; 
seeing  that,  after  they  have  once  made  an  end  of  coughing 
and  sneezing  themselves,  they  cease  to  believe  in  their 
own. 


THE  ROYAL  ^yAVAL  EXHIBITION. 

fTllIIS,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  the  most  interesting  and 
-A-  best  arranged  Exhibition  we  have  had  in  many  years  ;  indeed, 
since  tlie  delightful  "  Fisheries."  Not  the  least  creditable  part  of  it 
is  that  it  was  in  perfect  order  when  opened,  and  tlie  only  drawback 
to  the  imposing  ceremonies  on  that  occasion  was  the  weather, 
which  was  quite  impish  in  its  vagaries — now  sunny  and  bright, 
and  now  pouring  "  cats  and  dogs  "  with  tropical  violence,  spoiling 
the  numerous  uniforms  and  the  ladies'  spring  gowns.  The  Exhi- 
bition, as  everybody  knows,  occupies  the  same  ground  as  did  the 
Mditary  last  year;  but  the  space  has  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  erection  of  longer  and  finer  galleries,  and  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  number  of  kiosks,  panoramas,  and  models  of  ships ;  so 


that  the  actual  Exhibition  is  nearly  a  third  larger  than  its  pre- 
decessor, and  it  is  certainly  much  more  complete. 

To  the  general  public  the  Historical  Loan  Exhibition  will  form 
the  chief  attraction,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  ever 
organized,  surpassing  even  the  series  of  deeply  interesting  histo- 
rical exhibitions  which  proved  so  attractive  at  the  New  Gallery. 
The  whole  Exhibition,  however,  as  it  should  be,  is  a  kind  of 
temple  to  the  genius  of  Nelson.  His  glory  fills  the  place.  We 
view  innumerable  pictures,  statues,  busts,  and  relics  of  him 
in  all  the  galleries,  and  in  the  grounds  there  is  a  panorama  of 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  a  model  of  the  ship  Victory,  and  even  a 
waxwork  presentment  of  "  the  most  gallant  of  little  admirals " 
dying  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Hardy. 

The  entrance  hall  from  the  Embankment  is  devoted  to  "  the 
Arctic  Subdivision,"  and  here  we  have  a  well-arranged  series  of 
photographs,  pictures,  and  prints,  illustrating,  in  Kindergarten 
fashion,  the  history  of  Arctic  discovery.  The  Franklin  relics  are  by 
f;ir  the  most  attractive  exhibited  here,  although,  to  be  sure,  some  of 
them — such  as  "buttons,  handles  of  knives,  steel-pens,  thimbles, 
pieces  of  mahogany  and  chips  of  boat  furniture  " — show  pretty 
clearly  that  nothing  comes  amiss  to  the  relic-hunter,  be  he  eccle- 
siastic or  layman.  Still,  many  of  these  trifles  have  a  pathetic 
interest,  and  they  all  serve  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  mind 
one  of  the  most  heroic  episodes  in  our  naval  history.  A  propos  of 
this  Arctic  Section,  there  is  a  capital  panorama  of  the  Arctic 
regions  in  the  garden,  with  the  Investigator  nipped  in  the  ice- 
pack on  October  i8,  1850. 

The  Historical  Loan  Exhibition  has  been  arranged  in  an  inter- 
minable series  of  galleries,  each  bearing  the  name  of  a  naval  hero, 
and  contains  over  four  thousand  exhibits,  which  have  been  con- 
tributed in  an  unusually  generous  manner.  Her  Majesty  having 
set  the  example  very  liberally.  The  pictures  are  in  many 
cases  interesting,  not  only  as  portraits  of  famous  admirals, 
sailors,  and  navigators,  but  as  works  by  the  greatest  painters, 
native  and  foreign,  from  Holbein  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
In  the  Blake  Gallery  we  find  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  beautiful 
Holbein,  "Thomas  Effingham,  Third  Duke  of  Norfolk,"  and 
near  it  hangs  Her  Majesty's  very  curious  picture  of  "  Henry  VIII. 
embarking  at  Dover,  May  31,  1520,  to  meet  Francis  I."  "  Walter 
Raleigh,"  by  Federico  Zucchero,  is  undoubtedly  a  contemporary 
portrait,  but  certainly  not  by  Zucchero.  To  this  M.  Tonson  of 
the  Elizabethan  epoch  are  also,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attributed  the 
fine  portraits  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
The  admirable  portrait  of  Blake  lent  by  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  is  modestly  docketed 
"  unknown."  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  sends  his  magnificent 
Vandyke,  "  Sir  Richard  Leveson,"  who  fought  against  the 
Invincible  Armada  in  1588,  and  was  made  "Admiral  of  the 
Narrow  Seas  in  1602."  There  are  some  good  Lelys  and  Knellers 
— most  of  them  genuine — and  in  the  Nelson  Gallery  are  several 
splendid  examples  of  Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Lawrence, 
Romney,  and  Hoppner.  The  Queen  sends  the  fine  Reynolds, 
"  George  Brydges  Rodney,"  and  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  an  even  finer  specimen  of  the  same  great  artist's 
genius,  "  Admiral  Samuel  Barrington."  Lord  Bristol  lends  the 
interesting  picture  by  Gainsborough,  "Augustus  John  Hervey, 
created  Rear-Admiral  in  1775,"  and  "one  of  the  husbands  of  the 
notorious  Duchess  of  Kingston."  But  the  picture  which  attracts 
most  attention,  and  which  is  always  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
crowd,  is  Hoppner's  capital  likeness  of  Nelson,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  which  is  a  case  containing  many  relics  of  the  "  gallant 
little  Englishman." 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  pictures  of  ships  and  naval 
encounters  should  bear  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  each  other 
as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  the  casual  visitor  to  dis- 
tinguish them  apart.  Therefore,  the  many  hundreds  of  such 
pictures  which  cover  the  walls  of  the  Chelsea  Exhibition  will  be 
found  less  interesting  than  the  portraits.  But  in  the  hall  de- 
voted to  engravings  and  drawings  is  a  most  amusing  collection  of 
naval  caricatures  of  Gillray,  Rowlandson,  and  Cruikshank,  coarse, 
but  powerful,  and  very  curious  as  illustrating  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  England  at  a  momentous  period.  The  display  of 
plate  is  truly  imposing,  and  consists  of  "  presentations,''  dating 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our  time.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
lends  a  superb  collection  of  what  might  be  called  naval  jewelry, 
consisting  of  exquisite  models  in  silver  and  gold  of  ancient  ships, 
probably  intended  to  decorate  a  table.  The  majority  are  Nxrrem- 
berg  work,  but  not  a  few  are  French  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries. 

Although  the  pictures,  the  plate,  the  miniatures,  and  the  locks 
of  hair,  and  other  relics  of  our  heroes  of  the  seas,  occupy  the 
greater  amount  of  space,  the  practical  part  of  the  Exhibition  has 
been  admirably  arranged,  and  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
ship  models  and  exhibits  of  objects  of  all  kinds,  from  patent 
boilers  to  waterproofs,  connected,  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
naval  and  maritime  affairs.  Jack  does  not  seem  to  take  as  kindly 
to  fancy  work  as  Tommy  Atkins,  for  there  are  very  few 
specimens  of  his  handicraft,  and  we  have  not  the  endless  exhibits 
of  knitted  comforters,  pincushions — distinguished  for  the  loyalty 
of  their  sentiments  done  in  pin-heads — frames,  and  drawings 
more  or  less  good,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  embellished 
the  galleries  of  the  Military  Exhibition. 

The  gardens  are  the  clou  de  la  pibce.  They  are  quite  delightful. 
It  is  here  we  find  the  remarkable  "  life-sized  "  model  of  the  Victory, 
built  by  Messrs.  Campbell  Smith  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
the  highest  credit  upon  them.    Mr.  J.  Tussaud  has  modelled, 
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artistically  enough,  "  the  djmg  hero  surrounded  by  his  heart- 
broken officers."  Then  we  have  the  panorama  of  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  already  mentioned,  and  the  model  of  the  Eddy  stone 
Lighthouse,  which  "  is  full-size,"  and  the  Heroine,  a  North  Sea 
trawler  of  40  tons,  and  a  host  of  other  side-shows,  which,  together 
with  the  bands  and  the  illuminations,  ought  to  attract  the  town, 
granted  we  have  only  fairly  tolerable  weather,  for  months  to 
come. 


COPYRIGHT  LEGISLATION. 

THE  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  put  aside 
Lord  Monkswell's  Copyright  Bill  with  the  faint  praise  of 
allowing  it  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  understanding  that 
nothing  more  shall  be  done  with  it  this  Session.  We  venture 
to  think  that  the  Government,  out  of  that  mere  shrinking  from 
every  piece  of  avoidable  responsibility  which  is  the  plague  of 
modern  Governments,  has  missed  the  opportunity  of  associating 
its  term  of  power  with  a  workmanlike,  useful,  and  popular 
measure,  which  would  have  cleared  up  one  of  the  most  obscure 
and  vexatious  branches  of  the  law,  and  conferred  a  great  and  a 
justly  appreciated  boon  on  the  world  of  letters  and  art. 
Thirteen  years  ago  a  Royal  Commission,  appointed  by  tlie  Con- 
servative Ministry  of  that  time,  strongly  recommended  the  con- 
solidation and  amendment  of  the  Copyright  Acts.  One  of  the 
first  undertakings  of  the  Society  of  Authors,  after  it  had  obtained 
incorporation  and  put  itself  into  working  order,  was  to  prepare 
a  Bill  to  give  effect  to  that  recommendation.  This  was  done 
under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Underdown,  a  lawyer  not  only  well 
versed  in  both  British  and  Continental  copyright  law,  but  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  interests  and  views  of  the 
classes  of  persons  affected.  About  that  time,  however,  the 
energies  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  this  de- 
partment were  occupied — most  properly  and  profitably  occupied — 
by  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Convention  of  Berne  and  the 
Act  giving  the  British  Government  the  powers  necessary  for  its 
adoption  and  execution  by  this  nation.  It  was  not  therefore  prac- 
ticable to  push  forward  the  consolidation  of  our  domestic  copyright 
law  just  then.  But  during  the  last  year  or  two  the  movement 
leading  to  the  American  Copyright  Act,  now  at  length  jjassed  by 
the  admirable  and  unanimous  exertions  of  the  best  part  of  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters,  has  again  brought  into  prominence  the  dis- 
graceful obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  our  copyright  law  still 
remains,  and  the  urgency  of  amending  such  a  state  of  things  for 
international  as  well  as  domestic  reasons.  The  Bill  of  the  Society 
of  Authors,  carefully  revised  with  reference  to  the  Convention  of 
Berne,  and  after  further  consultation  with  various  representative 
persons  and  bodies,  has  been  taken  up  by  Lord  Monkswell,  and 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  last  Monday.  Nothing  was 
alleged  against  it  save  that  it  dealt  with  sundry  doubtful  points — 
which  was  its  express  object — and  that  the  drafting  might  be  open 
to  criticism — which  is  true  of  every  Bill  without  exception,  even 
of  the  Government  Bills  drafted  in  the  Parliamentary  Counsel's  ■ 
Office  with  all  possible  advantages  of  technical  skill  and  official 
information. 

The  truth  is  tliat  the  official  criticisms  on  the  Bill,  if  so  they 
could  be  called,  were  the  merest  commonplaces  of  official  dilatory 
pleading.  Lord  Halsbury  said  "  it  would  be  rash  for  any  Govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  deal  witli  the  question  without  seeking  to 
ascertain  the  views  of  many  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it." 
Now  this  process  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  persons  interested 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Society  of  Authors  from  time  to  time 
for  five  or  six  years,  and  if  Lord  Halsbury  were  really  in  earnest 
in  the  matter  he  could  witli  the  greatest  ease  have  had  the  use  of 
all  the  information  so  collected.  Then  Lord  Halsbury  said  that  a 
great  deal  had  happened  since  thirteen  years  ago.  Neither  more 
nor  less  than  two  things  of  general  importance  in  the  matter  in 
hand  have  happened.  The  first  is  the  Convention  of  Berne,  of 
which  Lord  Monkswell's  Bill  duly  takes  account.  The  second  is 
the  American  Copyright  Act,  which  makes  it  a  point  no  longer  of 
legal  elegance  or  formal  comjjleteness,  but  of  practical  expedience 
almost  amounting  to  necessity,  to  remove  the  doubts  which  are 
still  capable  of  being  raised  as  to  tlie  acquisition  of  British  copy- 
right by  a  foreigner.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  the  work  of  the 
Commission  of  1878  is  out  of  date,  which  is  implied  in  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  language  if  he  really  meant  anything,  it  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  a  suggestion  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
any  lawyer  of  fair  ability  who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  master 
the  elements  of  the  subject.  Chancellors  are  not  bound  to  know 
all  the  law  ;  but  they  might  contrive  either  to  hold  their  peace  in 
the  House  of  Lords  about  those  branches  which  they  do  not 
know,  or  at  least  to  get  primed  with  a  decent  show  of  superficial 
acquaintance. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be  done  this  year  in  the 
way  of  reducing  our  chaotic  legislation  to  order.  One  thing 
which  ought  to  be  done,  and  speedily,  is  to  place  it  beyond  doubt 
that  we  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Copy- 
right Act  as  a  nation  granting  copyright  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  on  substantially  equal  terms.  At  present  it  is 
certain  tliat  an  American  citizen  can  secure  British  copyright 
by  publication  in  the  United  Kingdom  combined  with  residence, 
at  the  date  of  publication,  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions. 
It  is  the  better  opinion,  but  only  the  better  opinion,  that  such 


residence  is  really  superfluous.  The  United  States  Act  clearly 
does  not  require  residence  in  the  United  States.  Now  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  has  to  decide  what 
nations  come  within  the  conditions  of  reciprocity,  may  fairly 
say  that  as  between  nation  and  nation  a  better  opinion  is  not 
enough  to  act  upon.  A  short  declaratory  statute  would  put 
the  matter  right,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  in  passing  it.  If,  however.  Ministers  are  not 
willing  to  face  even  this  moderate  task  of  legislation,  an  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  might  possibly  serve  the  turn. 
Such  an  opinion  would  of  course  not  be  binding  on  our  Courts ; 
but  if  it  were  expressed  in  clear  and  confident  terms,  as  we 
tliink  it  well  might  be,  the  law  officers  of  the  United  States 
would  perhaps  strain  a  point  to  accept  it  as  practically  sufficient. 
We  are  aware  tliat  there  is  anotlier  possible  road  to  the  same 
result  through  the  reference  in  the  United  States  Act  to  the 
Convention  of  Berne,  a  reference  plain  enough  in  substance  though 
vague  in  wording.  But,  for  reasons  too  minute  to  be  set  forth 
here,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  put  our  trust  in  this. 
A  short  Act  to  remove  the  doubt  would  be  the  best  and  siirest 
way.  Next  best,  and  possibly  sufficient,  would  be  an  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers ;  but  this  would  still  leave  us  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  good  will  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  advisers. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  understand,  has  issued 
a  manifesto  prophesying  the  ruin  of  the  British  printing  trade, 
and  clamouring  for  reprisals  against  the  printers'  clause  of  the 
United  States  Act.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  human  affairs 
can  be  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  not  persuade 
Ministers  to  propose  or  Parliament  to  pass  any  such  measure. 
We  shall  therefore  merely  remark  that  in  our  judgment  it  would 
be  a  wholly  mistaken  and  mischievous  course. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

READEPiS  of  the  Saturday  Revietv  cannot  have  been  surprised 
by  the  crisis  in  Portugal  this  week,  for  we  have  been  pre- 
paring them  to  expect  it  for  a  considerable  time  past.    Indeed  it 
has  been  postponed  longer  than  at  one  time  seemed  possible  by 
the  efforts  of  the  great  financial  houses  here  and  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, who  had  committed  themselves  too  deeply  and  hoped  by 
bolstering  up  Portuguese  credit  to  induce  the  public  to  buy  from 
themselves  what  they  had  rashly  purchased.    Portugal  is  one  of 
the  most  backward  countries  in  Europe.    It  is  very  small,  and 
has  but  lew  resources.    Its  revenue  does  not  quite  amount  to 
?>\  millions  sterling ;  yet  for  the  past  six  years  it  has  had  annual . 
deficits  averaging  nearly  l  i,-  million  sterling.    The  Debt,  which 
was  already  altogether  beyond  the  resources  of  the  country, 
has  thus  been  growing  at  a  dangerously  rapid  rate.    In  round 
figures  the  funded  and  unfunded  Debt  at  the  present  time  amounts 
to  about  150  millions  sterling,  which  at  3  per  cent,  interest  would 
impose  a  charge  of  about  4^  millions  sterling  per  annum.  As 
already  explained,  the  revenue  does  not  quite  amount  to  85  mil- 
lions, consequently  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  exceeds  half  of 
the  total  revenue  of  the  kingdom.    What  this  means  our  readers 
will  understand  if  they  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  annual 
interest  of  our  own  Debt  amounted  to  about  45  millions  sterling, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  our  Debt  was  held  abroad,  so  that 
we  were  compelled  to  send  to  foreign  investors  in  Consols  the 
greater  part  of  the  45  millions  sterling  a  year.    Rich  as  our  own 
country  is,  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves  how  long  it 
could  stand  a  drain  of  such  magnitude.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Portugal  has  not  been  standing  the  drain  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  not 
been  paying  out  of  its  revenue  the  interest  upon  its  debt.  Year 
after  year  it  has  borrowed  in  London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  and 
with  the  proceeds  of  these  successive  loans  it  has  managed  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  its  foreign  debt,  and  to  enable  the  Government 
to  meet  its  most  formidable  difficulties  at  home.    In  April  of 
last  year,  however,  it  became  evident  to  all  careful  observers  that 
the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come.    A  Syndicate  of  Paris 
bankers  then  undertook  to  bring  out  a  Portuguese  loan  ;  but, 
very  wisely,  French  investors  refused  to  subscribe.    The  Syndi- 
cate, however,  had  taken  the  loan  "firm" — that  is  to  say,  they 
had  bought  the  bonds  from  the  Government  at  a  price  agreed 
upon,  and  had  offered  to  sell  them  to  the  investing  public  at  a 
higher  price.    Thus  the  Syndicate  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price 
agreed  upon  to  the  Government,  and  for  the  time  being  the 
Government  was  able  to  stave  off  its  most  pressing  difficulties. 
But  all  the  same,  evidence  had  been  afforded  that  the  investing 
public  in  France  had  lost  faith  in  the  solvency  of  Portugal. 
Already  it  was  evident  that  the  English  public  would  not  lend, 
and  it  was  almost  certain  that  the  German  public  was  in  the 
same  mind  as  the  French  and  the  English.    When  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  were  obliged  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  Portuguese   Government   owed  them  about 
800,000/.,  and  the  Government  was  called  upon  to  repay  the 
money.    There  were  other  charges  falling  due  both  in  London 
and  Paris,  and  the  Portuguese  Government,   to  meet  these 
liabilities,  attempted  to  borrow   in   London,   but  failed.  It 
then  renewed  its  efforts  in  Paris,  and  again  failed.    And  at  last 
it  had  to  sell  to  a  Syndicate  of  Continental  bankers  the  tobacco 
monopoly  which  had  constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  its  revenue.  Although  the  monopoly  was  a  real  asset,  the  public, 
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both  in  France  and  in  Germany,  refused  to  subscribe.  It  is  true  that 
the  Syndicate  had  bought  the  monopoly,  and  that  the  money, 
therefore,  must  be  paid  to  the  Portuguese  Government ;  but  the 
second  testimony  to  the  loss  of  credit  by  the  Government  seems 
to  have  been  fatal  to  its  credit  at  home.  In  the  meantime  the 
luiwise  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  a 
banking  and  building  crisis  and  trade  depression  at  home,  all 
combined  to  precipitate  a  breakdown  vi^hich  the  loss  of  credit 
abroad  had  made  inevitable.  Last  week  there  was  a  run  upon 
the  banks,  and  one  bank  succumbed.  Then  the  Government 
issued  a  decree  enabling  the  banks  to  make  payment  in  silver ; 
but  that  proving  insufficient,  it  issued  a  second  decree  autho- 
rizing the  banks  to  suspend  payment  for  two  months.  The 
decree  naturally  made  a  very  bad  impression,  and  the  run 
upon  the  banks  continued.  This  financial  crisis,  coming 
at  a  time  when  the  credit  of  the  Government  has  received  .so 
severe  a  blow  abroad,  will  compel  the  Government  either  to  sus- 
pend paying  the  interest  upon  its  debt  altogether,  or  to  ofler  some 
kind  of  compromise  to  its  creditors ;  and  it  seems  only  too  pro- 
bable that  it  will  bring  on  grave  political  consequences  likewise. 
Naturally  the  crisis  in  Portugal  has  had  a  very  bad  eflect  upon 
the  Paris  Hour.se.  There  had  been  for  years  past  a  wild  specula- 
tion in  Portuguese  bonds,  and  some  of  the  leading  Paris  bankers 
have  been  the  greatest  upholders  of  I'ortuguese  credit.  These 
banks  now  find  an  inconvenient  part  of  their  capital  locked  up  in 
unsaleable  Portuguese  securities,  and  the  difficulties  of  specu- 
lators on  the  Bourse  are  greatly  increased.  The  crisis  in  Portugal, 
too,  inspires  a  fear  that  there  may  be  trouble  in  Spain.  If  there 
is,  the  consequences  in  Paris  cannot  fail  to  be  very  serious. 

The  advance  in  the  Bank-rate,  on  Thursday,  from  4  to  5  per 
cent,  was  generally  expected  by  the  well  informed;  indeed,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  have  been  negligent  of 
their  duty  if  they  had  refrained  from  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  strengthen  their  reserve.  Their  stock  of  gold  is  alto- 
gether insufficient,  and  it  is  being  drawn  upon  to  a  disquieting 
extent.  It  is  generally  estimated  in  the  City  that  the  Kussian 
Government  w  ill  take  from  London  within  the  next  couple  of 
months  about  three  millions  sterling  in  gold.  Happily,  it  now 
seems  certain  that  the  amount  will  be  obtained  from  New  York, 
so  that  the  Russian  demand  will  not  actually  reduce  the  stock 
held  by  the  Bank  :  but  then  it  prevents  the  Bank  from  increasing 
its  stock  by  importing  from  New  York;  and  besides  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  Russian  Government  may  not  take  con- 
siderably more  than  the  City  expects.  Then,  again,  it  is  ])robable 
that  we  shall  have  a  strong  American  demand  in  the  autumn. 
If  the  weather  throughout  Western  Europe  during  the  next 
few  months  is  exceptionally  good,  the  harvest  may  turn  out 
better  than  any  one  now  ventures  to  hope ;  but,  unless  the 
weather  is  better  than  Ave  have  reason  to  expect,  the 
European  harvest  will  be  late  and  deficient,  and  Europe  con- 
sequently will  have  to  buy  immense  quantities  of  grain  from 
the  United  Slates,  and  may  have  to  pay  for  a  portion  of  the 
imports  by  sending  gold.  If  there  should  be  a  large  demand 
for  the  metal  in  the  autumn  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
Russia,  the  consequences  might  be  serious.  Over  and  above  this, 
the  state  of  the  Paris  market  is  such  that  nobody  can  foresee  what 
may  happen.  And,  lastly,  distrust  continues  at  home,  as  is  proved 
by  the  revival  of  alarmist  rumours.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
there  is  no  ground  for  the  rumours  that  have  been  circulating  for 
fully  a  week  now.  Very  probably  the  houses  talked  of  have 
locked  up  an  inconvenient  amount  of  their  capital,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  difficulties  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  best  informed  are  convinced  that  they  have  a  large  surplus 
over  their  liabilities.  Still  the  fact  that  alarmist  rumours  have 
once  more  been  in  circulation  proves  that  the  City  is  in  so 
sensitive  a  state  that  any  disturbance  of  the  money  market  might 
cause  trouble. 

Tlie  silver  market  has  shared  in  the  general  depression,  and 
the  price  fell  on  Wednesday  to  44{d.  per  oz.  There  is  very  little 
demand  either  for  India  or  for  the  Continent,  and  the  large  exports 
of  gold  from  New  York  have  discouraged  speculators  there. 

The  Paris  Bourse  has  so  far  borne  the  Portuguese  crisisbetter  than 
most  careful  observers  were  prepared  to  find.  For  a  long  time  past 
many  of  the  banks  have  been  greatly  discredited  ;  there  is  a  very 
large  lock  up  of  capital  in  Paris,  and  there  has  been  a  wild  specu- 
lation in  many  securities.  When,  therefore,  the  crisis  began  in 
Portugal  there  were  serious  fears  of  a  break  upon  the  Paris  Bourse. 
Several  of  the  Paris  banks  have  been  financing  Portugal  to  an  un- 
wise extent  for  years  past ;  and  as  the  investing  public  in  France  has 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  last  two  loans,  it  is  known  that  these 
banks  must  have  a  formidable  amount  of  Portuguese  securities. 
Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  fear  of  a  crisis  in  Spain. 
And,  lastly,  the  hitch  that  has  arisen  between  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment and  its  financial  agents  abroad  has  increased  the  general 
embarraf5sment.  Nevertheless,  there  has  not  been  so  serious  a 
fall  in  Paris  as  was  anticipated.  Portuguese  bonds  fell  heavily. 
Just  before  the  crisis  they  were  quoted  at  53^,  and  at  the  worst 
this  week  they  went  down  to  37^.  There  was  also  a 
heavy  fall  in  Spanish  bonds,  in  Rio  Tinto  shares,  and  in  some 
other  .securities  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  decline  was  less 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  looked  for.  On  Wednesday 
the  great  bankers  in  Paris  formed  a  combination  to  support 
the  market,  and  it  is  hoped  now  that  a  crisis  will  be  avoided 
if  there  be  no  political  or  other  accident.  But  it  seems  clear 
all  the  same  that  there  must  be  a  steady  decline  in  prices, 


for  the  bad  business  that  has  accumulated  for  years  must  somehow 
or  other  he  liquidated.  All  departments  of  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  participated  in  the  depression.  Consols,  Colonial 
stocks,  Ilome  Railway  stocks,  industrial  securities,  and  Ameri- 
can Railroad  securities,  all  gave  way.  The  fall  in  American 
securities  was  exceptionally  great.  During  the  past  fortnight 
in  some  cases  almost  the  entire  rise  established  in  the  month  of 
April  has  been  lost.  Apparently  operators  in  New  York  were 
alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  gold  shipments  and  by  the 
rumours  of  impending  difficulties  in  Europe. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  April  are  very  satisfactory. 
Of  course  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  Easter  last  year  fell  in  April, 
and  this  year  in  March ;  and,  therefore,  there  were  two  more 
working  days  this  year  than  in  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  But,  even  allowing  for  that,  the  Returns  are  verv  favour- 
able. Taking  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  together,  there  is 
a  slight  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports,  and  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  exports  ;  practically,  the  whole  volume  of 
trade  has  been  equal  to  that  of  the  first  four  months  of  last  year — • 
a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity.  This  is  highly  satisfactory  so 
soon  after  the  Baring  crisis. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  caused  some  decline 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  led  to  very  much  quieter  markets  ;  but 
the  general  impression  remains  that  the  harvests  of  Western 
Europe  will  be  deficient,  and  that  the  price  of  wheat,  therefore, 
will  continue  higher  all  through  the  year  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years  past. 


Although  thei'e  has  been  a  general  recovery  since  midday  on 
Wednesday,  all  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange  show  a  great 
fall  compared  with  lust  week.  Portuguese  Three  per  Cent,  bonds 
closed  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  42^,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  6.  Spanish  Fours  closed  at 
69:^,  a  fall  of  4.  (jreek  bonds  of  1884  closed  at  83^,  a  fall  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  4:^ ;  Greek  Monopoly  bonds 
closed  at  66,  a  fall  of  2j  ;  and  Greek  Four  per  Cent.  Rentes 
closed  at  62h,  a  fall  of  2.  Italian  closed  at  91,  a  fall  of  i  ;  and 
French  Threes  at  92,  a  fall  of  ^.  There  has  been  a  continued 
depreciation  in  Argentine  securities.  The  1886  Loan  closed  on 
Thursday  afternoon  at  65^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2  ^  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  38, 
a  fall  of  3.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Six  per  Cent,  bonds  of 
1882  closed  at  37-39,  a  fall  of  3.  And  there  has  also 
been  a  further  depreciation  in  Argentine  Railway  stocks.  Thus 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  99-102,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great 
Southern  Ordinary  closed  at  142-145,  a  fall  of  5.  In  the 
American  Railway  market  the  fall  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  the 
cases  noted,  with  the  exception  of  Union  Pacific  shares,  which 
have  given  way  exceptionally.  They  closed  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  47:1^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as 
much  as  4.  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  it  will  be  recollected,  recently  got 
control  of  the  line,  and  it  is  said  that  during  the  past  week  or 
two  he  has  been  selling  the  shares  very  heavily.  Atchison  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  32^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  2 J.  Milwaukee  closed  at  64^,  a  fall  of  ij  ;  and 
Fries  closed  at  2o|,  a  fall  of  i|.  All  these  shares  are  purely 
speculative,  and  therefore  are  not  suited  for  investors.  Turn- 
ing to  Illinois  shares  we  find  a  fall  of  as  much  as  2,  the 
price  closing  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  loi  ;  Lake  Shore  shares 
closed  at  II2|,  a  fall  of  if;  and  New  York  Central  shares 
closed  at  114,  a  fall  of  ij.  Home  Railway  stocks  have 
likewise  shared  in  the  general  depression.  The  greatest  fall 
has  been  in  Brighton  A,  which  closed  on  Thursday  afternoon 
at  142^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much 
as  8.  South-Eastern  A  closed  at  91  i,  a  fall  of  2^;  Great 
Northern  Deferred  closed  at  75,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Great  Northern 
Preferred  closed  at  i  lo^,  a  fall  of  i.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday 
afternoon  at  95,",;,  a  fall  of  ^  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  and  the  fall  in  Rupee-paper  was  5,  the  Four  per  Cents 
closing  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  74  and  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  at  76. 


THE  FIGHTING  OX  THE  PUNJAB  FEONTIER. 

OWING  to  the  official  designations  bestowed  on  the  two  Punjab 
expeditions  which  have  just  been  waged,  the  general  news- 
paper reader  can  only  hazard  a  wild  guess  as  to  what  their  objects 
may  be.  The  Ilazara  expedition  has  not  marched  against  the 
Ilazaras,  nor  has  the  Miranzai  field  force,  telegrams  notwithstand- 
ing, been  sent  to  chastise  the  Miranzais.  The  first  has  to  deal  with 
the  tribes  beyond  the  Ilazara  border,  who  happen  to  be  Eu.sufzais  ; 
and  the  second  is  coercing  the  hillmen  of  another  race,  the  Orakzai, 
who  dwell  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  Miranzai  border.  Miranzai 
is  a  valley  under  British  dominion,  and  the  tribe  from  which  it 
gets  its  name  are  our  obedient  subjects,  being  a  section  of  the 
Bangash  Pathans.  A  legend  of  the  border  points  out  a  spot 
where  the  Orakzais  and  Bangash  once  upon  a  time  fought 
three  days  and  three  nights  together,  for  the  possession  of  what 
is  now  the  Miranzai  valley.  The  combat  was  ended  by  the 
apparition  of  a  young  man  in  white  raiment,  who  cried  out 
"  I)ai,  dai,  Sam  da  BangasJio,  Ghar  da  Orahzo,''  -n  hich  is  to 
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say,  "  Be  the  plain  for  Bangash,  and  the  hills  for  Orakzai." 
Thereupon  the  Orakzai,  thought  by  some  to  be  a  tribe  of  Seythlc 
origin — a  facile  theory — betook  themselves  to  the  hills  ;  while 
the  Bang-ash  cultivated  the  plain.  The  story  of  Baber  the 
Mogul's  visit  to  this  corner  of  Asia  rests  on  somewhat  surer 
authority.  The  hillmen,  his  autobiography  tells  us,  swarmed  on 
the  neighbouring  heights,  shouting  their  war-cry.  Baber  suc- 
ceeded in  surrounding  one  of  the  hills ;  and,  after  a  fight  in 
which  1 50  of  the  enemy  were  slain  or  captured,  the  position 
was  carried.  The  prisoners  came  before  the  victor  with 
grass  in  their  mouths,  by  way  of  saying  "  We  are  your  oxen." 
Baber  considered  this  a  very  curious  and  noteworthy  example  of 
symbolism  ;  but  the  interest  he  felt  did  not  induce  him  to  spare 
the  luckless  captives.  They  were  incontinently  put  to  the  sword, 
and  a  minaret  was  constructed  of  their  heads.  After  a  second 
fight,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hangu — a  place  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  telegrams — another  minaret  of  heads  was  built. 

All  this,  however,  is  mere  ancient  history,  and  something 
should  be  said  about  more  recent  events.  Various  sections  of 
Orakzai  hillmen  beyond  the  Miranzai  border  have  given  more 
or  less  trouble  every  year  since  the  last  Afghan  War.  The 
record  of  their  oflPences  is  almost  incredible.  British  villages 
have  been  attacked,  and  British  subjects  murdered,  or  kid- 
napped, with  a  recklessness  that  made  continued  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  not  only  discreditable 
but  dangerous.  For  a  long  while,  according  to  the  usual 
practice,  fines  were  imposed  for  each  outrage,  and  exacted 
whenever  opportunity  offered ;  but  at  length  the  sum  total 
of  our  outstanding  claims  gTew  to  such  proportions  that 
reparation  was  out  of  the  question.  The  hillmen  began  to 
feel  that  they  had  incurred  heavier  liabilities  than  they  could 
ever  hope  to  liquidate,  so  that  every  fresh  outrage  would  be  pure 
profit.  The  Government  was  reluctantly  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  force  would  have  to  be  employed  for  their  punish- 
ment. Accordingly,  in  January  last.  General  Sir  William 
Lockhart  crossed  the  border  and  proceeded  to  give  the  offending 
tribesmen  the  long-deferred  lesson.  There  was  very  little  actual 
fighting.  The  General's  rapid  and  well-planned  movements  gave 
the  enemy  no  chance ;  but  it  was  hard  work  for  the  troops.  The 
snow  lay  thick  on  the  heights,  the  cold  was  intense,  and  heavy 
storms  of  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  made  the  expedition  anything  but 
a  picnic.  From  January  20  to  February  20,  however,  the 
General  was  constantly  on  the  move.  Every  large  village  in  the 
Khanki  Valley  was  visited  and  held  to  ransom  ;  towers  were 
blown  up,  fines  were  collected,  arms  seized  and  hostages  taken  ; 
and  Makhmaddin  Malik,  prime  mover  in  some  of  the  worst  raids 
on  British  territory,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Here  the  story 
of  the  so-called  Miranzai  expedition  ought  by  rights  to  come  to 
an  end  ;  but  by  some  mischance,  which  has  still  to  be  explained, 
an  opening  was  left  for  further  trouble.  With  a  view  to  keeping 
a  firmer  hold  on  the  tribes  in  future,  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  establish  a  line  of  military  posts  along  the 
Samana  Range,  overlooking  the  Khanki  Valley.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  a  perfectly  proper  measure ;  but  the  opposition 
certain  to  be  aroused  by  it  seems  to  have  been  underrated.  Ghar 
da  Orakzo,  the  hills  for  the  Orakzai,  has  now  become  a  boast ; 
and  nothing  would  annoy  the  tribes  more  than  seeing  our  out- 
posts established  on  the  heights  which  they  had  learnt  to  regard 
as  their  own.  The  force  left  to  protect  men  working  on  the  new 
posts  and  making  roads  along  the  crest  of  the  range  appears 
to  have  been  inadequate.  Early  last  month  our  pickets  and 
working  parties  were  suddenly  attacked  and  compelled  to  retire, 
with  the  loss  of  several  men  killed  ;  and  at  one  time  the  situation 
looked  extremely  threatening.  A  few  weeks  delay  in  retrieving 
the  reverse  would  have  given  the  oifenders  time  to  organize  a 
very  strong  opposition.  Fortunately,  there  has  not  been  a 
moment's  delay.  General  Lockhart,  who  had  left  to  command 
the  reserve  brigade  in  the  Ilazara  field  force,  at  once  returned, 
recovered  the  Samana  range,  and,  by  a  few  telling  strokes,  again 
convinced  the  tribesmen  that  resistance  would  be  futile.  A 
second  time  the  Khanki  Valley  has  been  scoured  by  our  troops  ; 
and  since  on  this  occasion  the  enemy  have  sustained  heavy  losses, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  forget  the  lesson  in  a  hurry. 
To  punish  aggression  speedily  is  the  first  principle  of  border 
management ;  and  in  the  interests  both  of  the  independent  tribes 
beyond  the  frontier  and  of  our  own  subjects,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  this  principle  so  well  and  thoroughly  carried  out. 

Unfortunately,  the  operations  in  the  Black  Mountain  appear  to 
be  on  quite  another  plan.  The  Indian  Government  may  have 
had  some  good  reason  for  not  allowing  General  McQueen  to 
settle  with  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  once  and  for  all  in  1888. 
Possibly  there  was  an  equally  good  reason  for  ordering  that 
officer  to  retire  after  his  advance  was  opposed  by  the  Hassanzai 
last  autumn.  But  if  the  assembly  now  of  some  6,800  men  under 
General  Elles  is  to  end  in  nothing,  if  Hassanzai  and  Akazai, 
Chigarzai  and  Allaiwals,  are  to  be  left  with  the  same  comfortable 
assurance  that  they  may  commit  outrages  on  British  subjects  and 
territory  unpunished,  it  would  have  been  better  to  keep  the  troops 
in  cantonments.  The  tribesmen  should  have  been  dispersed 
wherever  they  gathered  together;  every  village  suspected  of 
hostility  should  have  been  visited ;  notorious  offenders  like  the 
chief  of  the  Ilassanzais  should  have  been  hunted  till  they  sur- 
rendered or  were  given  up  ;  and,  finally,  such  terms  should  have 
been  insisted  on  as  would  suffice  to  avert  further  complications 
for  a  long  while  to  come.  As  it  is,  the  presence  of  a  large  force 
which  does  little  else  than  make  roads,  dig  entrenchments,  and  , 


construct  sunf/ars,  only  irritates  the  tribesmen  without  frighten- 
ing them.  Sitting  in  an  entrenched  camp  while  the  enemy's 
standards  can  be  plainly  seen  on  the  hills  four  or  five  miles  oft' 
is  assuredly  not  the  way  to  conduct  a  punitive  expedition. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  suddenly  found  ourselves  transplanted  into  almost 
summer  weather  at  the  very  time  when,  according  to  the 
general  belief,  we  ought  to  be  experiencing  the  cold  days  of  May. 
It  has  long  been  maintained  on  very  high  authority  that  on  either 
of  the  three  days — May  11,  12,  or  13 — sacred  respectively  in  the 
German  Calendar  to  St.  Mamertius,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Servatius, 
the  three  strong  men,  frost  would  occur  in  Northern  Europe. 
This  year  at  least  the  prophecy  has  not  come  true,  though  on 
May  10  the  weather  was  chilly  enough  !  On  Thursday,  May  6, 
the  barometer  was  lowest  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  where  a 
little  rain  had  fallen.  By  the  next  morning  two  separate  areas 
of  low  pressure  appeared,  lying  respectively  to  the  north  and  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  during  the  preceding  day  rain  had  been 
general  in  the  west,  several  of  the  Irish  stations  reporting  over 
half  an  inch.  On  Saturday  the  northern  system  had  entirely 
vanished :  while  the  southern  had  moved  down  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Biarritz,  taking  the  rain  with  it.  The  only  British 
stations  that  collected  any  considerable  quantity  of  rain  on 
Friday  were  Aberdeen,  Pembroke,  and  Jersey.  During  Saturday 
night  the  disturbance  moved  eastwards  over  France,  and  drew 
down  over  the  whole  South  of  England  a  cold,  damp  northerly 
wind,  making  last  Sunday  a  most  disagreeable  day,  though  very 
little  rain  fell.  A  change  was,  however,  at  hand.  A  letter  from 
Vienna  states  that  on  Saturday  they  were  transferred  from  winter 
to  summer ;  and  at  Berlin  on  Sunday,  which  was  most  ungenial 
here,  and  also  in  Paris,  the  maximum  thermometer  reached  81°. 
In  London  the  highest  record  for  the  day  was  54°;  in  Paris  55°. 
On  Monday  the  warmer  weather  extended  to  us  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  rain-clouds  vanished,  so  that  we  have  made  during  the 
week  but  little  progress  towards  replenishing  our  springs.  The 
temperatures  have,  however,  been  much  more  seasonable 
than  of  late.  For  the  last  three  days  in  London  the  recorded 
maxima  have  been  75°,  78°,  and  78°.  And  other  stations  have 
also  reported  temperatures  approaching  summer  heat.  We  do 
not  venture,  however,  to  anticipate  that  this  outburst  of  warmth 
will  last.  On  Wednesday  morning  a  new  depression  showed 
itself  over  the  North  of  Scotland,  lowering  the  temperature 
there  ;  this,  however,  passed  away  to  the  north-eastward  during 
the  night. 


MR.  EAST'S  BIBLE. 

WE  have  all  read  and  laughed  at  the  famous  scene  of  Mr. 
Easy's  triumph  over  Mr.  Smallsole.  The  Master  swore  at 
Mr.  Easy,  who  thereupon  pulled  out  those  Rules  and  Regulations 
which  Captain  Wilson  had  assured  him  were  equally  binding  on 
all  His  Majesty's  officers,  and  read  out  from  them  the  penalties 
promised  to  "  all  persons  in  or  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  ships  or 
vessels  of  war  being  guilty  of  profane  oaths,  execrations,"  and 
other  kindred  offences  of  uncleanness.  If  Marryat  had  cared  to 
work  a  good  idea  more  severely,  he  might  have  shown  in  how 
many  other  respects  besides  the  toleration  it  afforded  to  profane 
oaths  and  execrations  the  practise  of  the  Navy  departed  from  the 
theory  as  set  forth  in  the  "  Regulations  and  Instructions  relating 
to  His  Majesty's  Service  at  Sea."  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
"  Regulations"  of  1735,  which  continued  to  be  issued  at  and  after 
the  date  of  Marryat's  story,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  the  latter 
portion  of  the  great  war,  it  is  most  explicitly  declared  that 
"  No  commander  shall  inflict  any  Punishment  upon  a  Seaman 
beyond  twelve  Lashes  upon  his  bare  Back  with  a  Cat  of  Nine 
Tails  according  to  the  ancient  practise  of  the  Sea."  When  a  more 
serious  punishment  appeared  to  be  called  for,  it  could  only 
be  inflicted  by  consent  of  the  Admiral,  and  it  is  most 
strictly  laid  down  that  no  subordinate  has  power  to  order 
a  flogging.  Yet  this  latter  regulation  was  certainly  disre- 
garded, at  least  in  the  period  before  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead, 
and  as  for  the  general  limitation,  we  all  know  how  much  regard 
was  paid  to  it.  Colliugwood,  who  did  observe  the  letter  of  the 
Regulations,  was  seriously  criticized  by  Captain  Brenton  for  a 
lenity  subversive  of  all  sound  discipline.  In  more  respects  than 
one,  then,  the  theory  according  to  the  Regulations  was  one  thing, 
and  the  practice  of  the  Navy  another.  There  might  perhaps  be 
few  better  ways  of  making  a  picture  of  the  old  sea  service  than 
by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  two,  if  only  a  sufficient 
supply  of  illustrations  could  be  procured. 

For  the  rest,  the  growth  of  these  same  Regulations  and  Instruc- 
tions is  in  itself  a  history  in  little  of  the  growth  of  the  Navy, 
from  its  beginnings  as  an  occasional  and  loosely  organized  force, 
into  the  complete  development  it  reached  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  They  began  with  a  thin  pamphlet  of  twelve 
pages,  issued  by  "  James  Duke  of  York"  during  his  administra- 
tion as  Lord  High  Admiral  to  his  brother  ;  they  were  somewhat 
but  not  very  greatly  extended  in  1695,  during  the  reign  of 
"  William  and  Mary."  They  reached  perfection  in  1735,  in  a  very 
handsomely  printed  volume  of  189  pages,  adorned  with  really 
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good  copperplate  engraving  at  the  heads  and  tails  of  the 
chapters.  These  pictures  of  ships  and  ports  continued  to  appear 
in  the  Instructions — mere  ghosts  of  themselves  taken  off 
worn-out  plates — till  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Of  the 
three,  the  most  amusing  for  its  quaintness  and  familiar  unofficial 
style  is  the  Duke  of  York's  pamphlet.  It  is  also  historically  the 
most  important,  for  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  others.  The  second 
and  third  recensions  of  Mr.  Easy's  Bible  differ  from  the  first  chiefly 
in  this,  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  more.  But  a  certain  amount 
has  dropped  out,  and  there  are  variations  in  style  which  have 
some  interest,  and  are  not  always,  nor  even  often,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  later  forms.  This,  then,  the  most  ancient  codex,  is 
of  twelve  smallish  octavo  pages  long,  and  is  divided  into  two 
divisions — the  "  General  Instructions,"  and  a  small  appendix  of 
ten  "  Orders  established  for  the  well  government  of  His  Majesty's 
Ships  and  preservation  of  good  order  among  the  Respective  Com- 
manders, Officers,  and  Sea-men  serving  His  Majesty  in  the 
same."  The  first  part  deals  with  the  organization,  and  the  second 
with  the  discipline  of  the  navy.  Like  most  other  ancient  codes 
it  is  itself  founded  on  something  yet  more  ancient — on  unwritten 
traditional  customs.  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the  Sea,"  and 
"  According  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Navy,"  are  formulas 
which  appear  at  the  end  of  several  sections.  Like  other  old  codes, 
too,  it  begins  with  religion.  "  In  the  first  place  you  are  to  take 
care  that  Almighty  God  be  duly  served  on  Board  your  ship 
twice  every  day  by  the  whole  ship's  Company,  according  to  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  Blasphemy,  Drunken- 
ness, Swearing,  and  profaneuess  "  be  suppressed,  are  the  words 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Duke's  Instructions.  In  the 
recension  of  1735  ^^'^7  '^^^  more  properly  put  at  the  head  of  the 
"  Rules  of  Discipline,"  and  are  modified  in  a  way  characteristic 
enough  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  captains  are  told  that  they 
must  set  "  a  good  Example  of  Honour  and  Virtue  to  their  officers 
and  men."  A  special  article  provides  for  Church  service  twice  a 
day  and  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  except  in  bad  weather.  Going 
back  to  the  Duke's  "  Orders  established  "  (the  disciplinary  appendix 
of  the  "  Instructions  "),  we  find  that  the  first  offence  provided 
against  is  that  for  which  Mr.  Smallsole  was  rebuked  by  Mr. 
Easy,  Article  I.  provides  that  "  Whatsoever  person  serving  His 
Majesty  in  any  of  his  ships  shall  be  heard  to  swear,  curse, 
or  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  shall,  upon  proof  thereof  made, 
forfeit  for  every  such  offence  the  full  value  of  one  day's  Pay, 
according  to  tlie  capacity  in  which  they  respectively  serve."  In 
the  Orders  of  1735  this  forms  Article  III.,  and  is  modified.  The 
commissioned  officer  is  to  pay  a  shilling  per  oath,  and  the 
warrant  officer  sixpence ;  but  the  common  sailor  is  to  wear  "  a 
wooden  collar,  or  some  other  shameful  badge."  The  tendency  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  always  to  make  the  discipline  easier 
for  the  officer  and  harder  for  the  man.  In  the  Duke  of  York's 
"  Orders  "  the  apportionment  of  punishment  is  rather  the  other 
way.  While,  for  instance,  the  common  sailor  who  gets  drunk 
is  fined  a  day's  pay,  the  officer  is  to  be  dismissed.  Fine 
is  indeed  the  common  punishment  for  men,  even  for  breaking 
their  leave,  sleeping  on  watch,  or  being  below  decks  when  they 
should  be  at  quarters.  Article  III.  of  the  Duke's  Orders  would, 
if  applied  at  Whitehall,  have  very  seriously  inconvenienced  many 
distinguished  political  persons.  It  provides  that  every  sailor 
(A.B.  or  under)  who  is  detected  in  telling  a  lie  shall  be 
"  hoisted  upon  the  mainstay  with  the  Fore  braces  having  a  broom 
and  a  shovel  tied  to  his  back,  where  he  shall  continue  half-an- 
hour,  every  man  crying  out  a  Lyar  a  Lyar;  and  for  the  week 
following  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  make  clean  the  ship's  head  and 
sides  without  Board,  according  to  the  antient  practise  of  the  Navy." 
The  mendacious  officer  is  to  be  fined  half  a  day's  pay.  In  the 
code  of  1735  this  article  has  disappeared. 

The  Duke  of  York's  "  General  Instructions "  contain 
some  passages  which  have  an  independent  value  as  his- 
torical evidence.  Thus,  for  instance.  Article  VI.  records 
that  "  It  is  become  a  frequent  (though  insufferable)  abuse  "  that 
officers  commonly  embezzle  stores  before  they  come  on  board. 
Therefore,  the  captain  is  to  appoint  a  trustworthy  person  to  check 
all  stores  brought  whether  by  the  "  Purser,  Boatswain,  Gunner, 
or  Carpenter,"  and  so  stop  practices  by  which  "  a  voyage  may  be 
lost  and  the  lives  of  the  ship's  company  hazarded."  Here  is  a 
confession  of  the  increase  of  corruption  which  was  undoubtedly 
rampant  under  the  Restoration.  Yet  the  rules  for  the  captain's 
own  conduct  are  severe  enough.  He  is  to  fit  up  a  cabin  on  board 
as  soon  as  he  is  appointed,  to  see  his  ship  rigged,  to  examine 
all  stores  and  accounts,  and  not  expect  to  receive  his  "  wages  " 
till  his  accounts  had  been  passed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Cheque. 
Article  XL.  again  strictly  forbids  the  practice  of  carrying 
merchandise,  by  which  the  service  was  dishonoured  and  the 
"  King  is  defrauded  of  the  Rights  and  Duties  payable  unto  the 
entry  of  such  goods  and  merchandise  to  His  Majesty's  great 
damage."  Gold,  silver,  and  jewels  were  and  continued  to  be  an 
exception  to  the_  rule.  Again,  the  Eleventh  Article  enumerates 
"  redeemed  captives "  among  tlie  supernumeraries  whom  a 
captain  may  carry — a  reminder  that  the  Algerine  pirates  were 
busy  in  those  times.  Redeemed  captives  disappear  from  the  list 
of  permissible  supernumeraries  given  in  the  Instructions  of  1735. 
We  had  partly  frightened  and  partly  bribed  the  Algerines  into 
letcing  our  ships  alone  for  the  most  part.  Article  XXXVIII.  shows 
to  what  an  extent  rank  was  still  equivalent  to  official  position  in 
Charles  II.'s  time.  It  provides  that  "  When  a  ship  of  the  second 
Rate  shall  carry  any  Ambassador,  Duke,  or  Noble  Man,  at  his 
coming  on  board  he  is  to  give  eleven  Pieces,  and  at  his  Landing 


Fifteen  ;  and  when  he  (the  second  Rate  to  wit)  shall  carry  a 
Knight,  Lady  ,  or  a  Gentleman  of  Quality,  at  their  coming  aboard 
he  is  to  give  Seven  Pieces  and  at  their  landing  eleven  ;  and  the 
other  ships  are  to  give  less  by  two,  according  to  their  Rates,  and 
number  of  ordnance."  No  such  regulation  exists  in  the  book  of 
1735,  and  the  only  notice  it  takes  of  the  "  fair  sex  "  is  the  rudely 
worded  regulation  that  no  captain  is  to  take  "  any  woman  "  to  sea 
with  him.  It  seems  very  appropriate  that  the  next  article  provides 
against  "  unnecessary  waste  and  expense  of  gunners  stores."  In 
fact,  however,  what  this  article  guards  against  is  waste  of  gunners' 
stores  in  action  by  bad  shooting.  It  provides  that,  in  order  to 
make  good  "  firemen  "  of  the  crews,  tliey  are  to  be  allowed  for 
the  first  month  six  shots  twice  a  week  ;  for  the  second,  once  every 
week,  and  then  once  in  two  months.  The  context  leads  one  to 
believe  that  this  was  intended  to  restrict  and  not  to  increase  the 
amount  of  target  practice  commonly  enforced  by  captains.  Other- 
wise, it  would  hardly  have  been  directed  against  waste  of  stores. 
A  rule  which  still  holds  good  prohibits  the  "  taking  of  tobacco," 
except  in  the  forecastle — where  there  is  one — or  on  the  upper  deck, 
over  a  tub  of  water.  An  old  claim  of  ours,  which  was  first  tacitly 
dropped  and  then  formally  renounced,  appears  full  of  life  in 
Article  XXX.  This  informs  captains  that  His  Majesty's  seas 
extend  to  Cape  "  Fenestre  "  (Finisterre,  of  France,  namely),  and 
that  he  is  to  exact  it  from  all  comers.  The  much-disputed  Right 
of  Search  for  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  foreign  ships  was,  as  all 
the  world  and  the  Americans  know,  enforced  till  the  close  of  the 
great  war.  In  the  Thirty-sixth  Article  of  his  Instructions  the  Duke 
of  York  orders  all  captains  to  search  for  His  Majesty's  subjects  in 
foreign  ships.  They  are  to  be  taken  out,  but  not  without  being 
paid  their  wages  in  full,  "  which,  as  it  may  be  a  means  to  make 
His  Majesty's  subjects  discover  themselves  when  they  are  on 
Board  Strangers  ships,  so  will  it  also  make  Foreigners  less  apt 
to  entertain  them."  It  is  a  shrewd  calculation,  but  the  Duke  did 
not  tell  his  captains  how  they  were  to  enforce  the  payment  in 
full,  which  must  have  been  the  more  difficult  because  they  were 
to  be  responsible  for  the  "  civil  deportment "  of  the  officer  they 
sent  on  the  duty.  Perhaps  a  large  margin  was  allowed  to  civil 
deportment  at  sea.  The  orders  to  exercise  the  right  of  search 
remained  on  the  Book  of  Regulations  down  to  this  century  in 
colourless  official  language — even  after  the  claim  to  the  Salute , 
which  was  in  fact  an  assertion  of  sovereignty  over  the  British 
seas,  had  been  quietly  dropped,  late  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

THE  change  from  winter  to  summer  sports,  by  way  of  the 
usual  Easter  competitions — including  rackets,  tennis,  fives, 
and  billiards — may  now  be  considered  as  good  as  eflected  ;  but  so 
long  as  our  English  climate  remains  what  it  is,  it  would  be  rash 
to  dogmatize  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  month  of  May  for  any 
game  beloved  of  Englishmen,  indoor  or  out.  Football  and 
cricket,  lawn-tennis  and  athletics,  golf  and  rackets,  have  latterly 
been  going  on  side  by  side,  and  nobody  seems  to  have  been  any 
the  worse  or  the  wiser,  so  far  as  the  general  fitness  of  things  was 
concerned.  On  such  a  day  as  Saturday  last,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  genial  and  sympathetic  aspect  about  the  few  belated  foot- 
ball matches  which  prolonged  the  season  beyond  its  wonted 
limits,  whereas  the  summer  heat  of  Monday  made  even  cricket  a 
toilsome  pleasure. 

What,  by  the  way,  are  to  be  the  calendar  limits  of  the  royal 
game  of  golf,  now  that  it  has  been  fairly  acclimatized  south 
of  the  Tweed  and  south  of  the  Thames  ?  The  sport  at  Tooting 
Bee  and  elsewhere  has  been  thoroughly  enjoyable  so  far ;  but  it  is 
becoming  very  hot  work,  and  we  must  not  expect  that  the  lookers- 
on,  especially  the  ladies,  will  be  able  to  follow  the  game  out  and 
home  again  under  a  scorching  sun.  The  interest  taken  in  golf  by 
women  has  been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  season's  play,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  have  carried  their  zeal  from  the 
rear  to  the  front  of  the  golfing  procession.  Already — as  at  Ilfra- 
combe,  for  instance — women's  links  have  been  established,  or 
women  have  played  in  matches  against  the  other  sex.  The  Par- 
liamentary handicap  has  been  maintained  with  great  spirit  to  the 
close,  and  admirable  form  has  been  exhibited  by  members  of 
both  Houses  and  of  the  Parliamentary  staff'.  The  process  of 
weeding  out  during  the  first  weeks  of  play  left  the  last  two 
rounds  to  be  decided  between  Mr.  Felix  Skene,  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Marquess  of  Granbv,  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Robertson,  of  the  Tmes  staff',  Mr.  H.  B.  St.-John,  and  Mr. 
Anstruther,  both  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  of  each  couple, 
taken  in  order,  having  won  his  heat,  Mr.  Seton-Karr  withdrew, 
under  stress  of  influenza,  and  the  final  struggle  lay  between 
Mr.  Skene  and  Mr.  St.-John,  the  former  having  an  advantage 
on  the  handicap  of  eight  points.  The  game  was  played  off 
before  a  select  crowd  of  highly  interested  spectators  on  ed- 
nesday,  and  perhaps  this  tie  was  the  most  exciting  and_  best 
contested  of  the  tournament.  The  handicapper  was  fully  justi- 
fied, for  Mr.  Skene  kept  his  chance  to  the  close ;  but  even- 
tually Mr.  St.-John  took  first  honours  by  a^  couple  of  points. 
Meanwhile  the  amateur  championship  at  St.  Andrews  wfs 
brought  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  when  Hilton  beat  Ballingall,  and 
Laidlay  beat  Gilroy.  A  magnificent  game  followed  between  the 
Liverpool  and  Edinburgh  representatives,  which  had  to  be  set 
more  than  once,  a  very  plucky  struggle  leaving  the  Scot  victorious. 
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Mr.  Laidlay  is  thus  amateur  goli  champion  for  the  second  time 
within  three  years. 

The  competitions  for  the  rackets  championship  have  ended  very 
much  as  was  expected.  Nobody  who  is  familiar  with  the  general 
form  of  Latham,  or  who  has  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing his  brilliant  and  sustained  play  at  Prince's,  ever  supposed  that 
he  would  meet  his  match  this  year.  In  the  natural  course  of 
things  his  hand  may  lose  its  cunning,  and  some  younger  exponent 
may  be  able  to  show  him  a  trick  that  he  cannot  imitate  ;  but  so 
long  as  he  retains  his  present  form,  in  which  keen  appreciation 
and  accurate  delivery  are  such  conspicuous  features  at  every 
point  of  the  game,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that 
Latham  will  be  beaten  for  the  championship,  ilis  home-and- 
home  encounter  with  Standing,  whom  he  played  successively  at 
Prince's  and  at  the  Queen's  Club,  gave  him  two  somewhat  hollow 
victories ;  though  we  believe  that  Standing  would  be  able  to 
render  a  good  account  of  any  other  professional  player.  For  the 
amateur  championship  Mr.  H.  Philipson,  Major  Spens,  and  Mr. 
Ashworth  of  Harrow,  last  year's  champion,  were  left  to  try  con- 
clusions. The  old  Oxford  bat,  who  in  his  time  has  made  the 
welkin  ring  at  Lord's,  and  who  certainly  repeated  that  achieve- 
ment at  the  Queen's  Club  in  his  matches  against  his  two  formid- 
able competitors,  remains  champion  for  the  present  year.  He 
gained  a  difficult  victory  over  Jlr.  Ashworth  by  an  aggregate 
score  of  seventy  aces  against  sixty-six. 

Excellent  tennis  has  been  seen  at  Hampton  Court  and  at 
Prince's  Club,  both  in  the  handicap  and  independent  matches. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  is  indefatigable  at  his  favourite  sport, 
perhaps  never  gave  a  better  sample  of  his  skill  than  in  the  hard 
and  closely  contested  struggle  which  he  maintained  with  J. 
Fennell  on  the  last  Saturday  in  April.  Though  he  just  failed  to 
pull  off  the  match,  he  won  two  sets  in  capital  style,  and  in  the 
fifth  set  it  appeared  for  a  long  time  to  be  anybody's  game.  In 
the  Prince's  Club  handicap,  Mr.  R.  T.  lieid,  M.P.,  who  won  his 
first  laurels  nearly  a  generation  ago,  showed  admirable  form  at  a 
game  which  makes  large  demands  even  on  the  most  active  and 
skilful  of  the  younger  contingent  of  players. 

Now  that  cricketers  have  got  to  work,  it  is  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  some  of  our  most  noted  teams,  as  com- 
pared with  their  records  for  last  year.  Of  the  minor  counties, 
Leicestershire  has  taken  a  dressing  from  Surrey,  and  Derbyshire 
from  Notts — three  innings  in  the  latter  match  producing  the 
respectable  total  (for  the  first  week  in  May)  of  759  runs.  The 
past  fortnight  has  yielded  a  good  crop  of  three-figure  scores,  the 
best  of  them  standing  to  the  credit  of  Marlow,  who  enabled  Sussex 
to  beat  a  strong  M.C.C.  eleven.  The  counties  in  the  first  division 
have  not  yet  begun  to  play  each  other ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
matches  mentioned  above,  Lancashire  inflicted  a  single  innings 
defeat  on  Oxford  last  Monday  and  Tuesday.  The  Universities 
have  so  far  been  more  constantly  engaged  than  any  other  team 
or  club.  The  home  play  has  drawn  attention  to  Wells 
of  Cambridge  and  Leveson-Gower  of  Oxford — who  hail 
from  Dulwich  and  Winchester  respectively — as  the  most 
promising,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  most  successful,  freshmen, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  thing  at  Lord's  when 
Messrs.  Palairet  and  M'Gregor  bring  up  their  elevens  to  London. 
There  will  not  be  many  finer  games  this  year  than  that  which 
was  played  by  Cambridge  against  Mr.  Thornton's  Eleven.  For 
the  University  Douglas  made  an  almost  faultless  131,  defending 
his  wickets  against  Ferris,  Briggs,  and  Mold — he  and  his  old 
schoolfellow.  Wells,  putting  up  211  runs  out  of  the  Cambridge 
total  of  397.  The  forced  retirement  of  Mr.  Streatfeild  in  the 
second  innings  may  have  lost  Cambridge  this  match,  for  the 
visitors  had  put  their  last  man  in  before  they  equalized  the  scores. 
Oa  Monday  Mr.  Webb  brought  another  eleven  against  Cambridge, 
of  whom  Mr.  Philipson  (the  rackets  champion)  ran  up  109  in  his 
second_  innings.  For  Cambridge,  Douglas  and  Wells  contri- 
buted just  100  between  them,  and  the  captain  made  82  ;  but  the 
home  team  just  failed  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  pull  the  match 
out  of  the  fire.  Enough,  at  any  rate,  was  done  in  these  two 
games  to  show  that  the  Light  Blues  have  excellent  stuff  amongst 
them,  though  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  can  supply 
another  Steel  or  another  Studd. 

The  North  v.  South  match  this  week  was  a  battle  of  giants, 
decided  by  the  bowlers  rather  than  by  the  bat.  Gloucestershire 
furnished  five  men  to  the  Southern  team,  amongst  them  being  a 
new  wicket-keeper,  Board,  who  ought  to  render  good  service  to 
his  county  in  the  coming  season.  He  and  Ferris  between  them 
did  much  to  break  the  back  of  the  North  in  their  second  innings, 
and  to  win  a  match  which  up  to  that  point  seemed  to  be  all 
against  the  Gloucester-Surrey  combination. 

"When  the  first-class  counties  begin  their  home-and-home 
engagements  there  will  be  a  new  interest  for  cricketers,  owing  to 
the  entrance  of  Somerset  into  the  lists.  A  county  which  can 
play  such  amateurs  as  Hewitt  (who  headed  the  batting  averages 
last  year),  Woods,  and  the  two  Palairets,  not  to  mention  others, 
is  amply  justified  in  trying  its  fortunes  against  the  best  of  the 
older  teams.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Notts  has  not  been  able  to 
arrange  fixtures  with  Somerset  for  this  year ;  but  the  other  lead- 
ing counties  have  done  so,  and  the  generality  of  cricketers  will 
insist  on  giving  the  newcomer  an  average  and  reckoning  up  her 
gains  and  losses  at  the  end  of  the  season,  precisely  as  though  the 
Cricket  Council  had  given  forth  a  certain  sound  on  the  subject  of 
county  classification  and  promotion.  Somerset  will  play  six 
counties,  Notts  and  Sussex  seven  counties,  and  the  rest  eight. 


It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest  of  everybody,  that  there  will  be 
a  nearer  approach  to  uniformity  in  1892;  but,  n  eanwhile,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  popular  feeling  has  already  ruled  Somerset  into 
the  first  rank. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

THE  revival  of  The  Corsican  Brothers  at  the  Lyceum  has 
afforded  the  learned  critic  of  a  contemporary  the  means  of 
gravely  assuring  us  that  "  twins  do  in  many  cases  think  and  feel 
alike,  that  the  same  ideas  occur  to  them  simultaneously,  that  they 
are  moved  by  the  same  impulses  and  stricken  by  the  same  dis- 
eases when  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  is  certain  ;  but  this  result  is 
due  to  nothing  more  occult  or  uncanny  than  a  similarity  of  their 
mental  and  physical  organization.''  These  facts — -if  they  are 
facts — granted,  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
story  invented  or  "  found  current "  by  the  elder  Dumas  can  only 
be  based  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of  physiology.  He 
adds  that  "  the  fact  of  one  of  the  twins  being  injured  or  killed  in  a 
duel  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  communicated  to  the  other  " ; 
and  yet  twins  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea,  according  to 
him,  "  can  be  stricken  by  the  same  disease  " — which,  if  true,  is  not 
a  bit  more  wonderful,  we  think,  than  their  appearing  to  each  other 
either  before  or  after  death.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  faith.  But 
it  is  delightful  to  know  that  in  this  year  of  grace  1891,  when 
hynoptism  and  Buddhism,  and  Spiritualism  and  palmistry,  and 
every  kind  and  sort  of  superstition  are  absolutely  rampant, 
theatrical  audiences  are  so  free  from  superstition  "  as  to  care  very 
little  about  the  ghostly  appearances  in  such  an  old  play  as  The 
Corsican  Jirothers."  We  think  otherwise — if  anything  the 
modern  audience  is  the  more  credulous,  for  the  good  people  of 
1852  were  nothing  like  as  speculative  in  such  matters  as  the 
present  generation.  Anyhow,  there  is  still  true  delight  in  the 
play  founded  on  Les  Freres  Corses,  a  story  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  Impressions  de  Voyage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  copy  of  that 
work  of  the  great  Dumas  is  described  as  found  lying  on  Dei 
Franchi's  table. 

The  revival  of  The  Streets  of  London  at  the  Adelphi  has 
proved,  as  we  predicted  it  would,  successful.  It  is  just  the  kind 
of  play  to  please  Messrs.  Gatti's  clients.  The  fire  scene  is  very 
exciting,  even  in  this  hot  weather.  The  pity  of  it  is,  the  smoke 
lingers  a  little  too  long,  making  the  actors  look  for  a  time  like 
so  many  ghosts.  Mr.  Leonard  Boyne  is  the  Badger,  and  a  very 
good  Badger  is  he.  The  Puffy  family  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Rignold  as  the  father  of  the  flock,  and  by  Mrs.  Leigh  as  his  wife. 
Miss  Clara  Jecks  is,  as  usual,  most  amusing  as  Nan.  For  many 
weeks  to  come,  crowds  will  flock  to  the  Adelphi  to  witness  this 
popular  play,  and  possibly  the  new  piece  by  Messrs.  Pettitt  and 
Sims  will  not  see  the  footlights  until  the  autumn. 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Laura  Johnson  as  Lady  Macbeth  at 
the  Criterion,  with  a  background  of  books  and  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature.  Mr.  Hermann 
Vezin's  much-talked-of  pupil  is  a  very  young  lady,  and  her  child- 
like voice  sounded  somewhat  weak  as  she  delivered,  with  feline 
intensity,  the  great  speeches  of  the  part.  Miss  Laura  Johnson 
interested  us,  for  she  has  remarkable  talent,  and  evidently  possesses 
an  unusually  dramatic  temperament.  She  feels  what  she  is  saying 
and  understands  her  text ;  but  she  lacks  the  strength  of  voice  and 
physique  to  carry  out  her  intention.  We  should  have  preferred 
seeing  her  in  some  character  more  suited  to  her  years ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  frankly  acknowledge  we  were  surprised,  if  not 
completely  pleased,  by  her  performance. 

The  Lady  from  the  Sea  has  been  heard  and  seen,  and  yet  has 
not  conquered.  The  Ibsenites  flocked  to  Terry's  Theatre  to  be- 
hold this  latest  specimen  of  "  the  Master's  genius  "  done  into 
English ;  but  somehow  or  other  a  sort  of  blight  fell  upon 
performers  and  audience  alike,  and  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  was 
pronounced  a  failure. 


THE  GERMAX  EXHIBITION. 

THE  German  Exhibition — which  is  destined,  it  appears,  to  be 
the  last  of  the  long  series  of  national  exhibitions  which  Mr. 
J.  R.  Whitley  has  organized  so  successfully  during  the  past  few 
years  at  West  Brompton — resembles  its  predecessors  very  closely, 
and,  like  Juliet's  rose,  is  much  the  same  flower  with  another 
name.  It  promises,  however,  to  be  a  very  interesting  show 
when  the  innumerable  packing-cases  which  at  first  encumbered 
the  main  nave  of  the  building  are  emptied  and  arranged.  The 
gardens,  however,  "  are  the  thing  "  at  West  Brompton,  and  they 
are  exquisitely  charming  this  year,  notwithstanding  the  general 
backwardness  of  the  vegetation.  They  were,  moreover,  in  perfect 
order  on  Saturday,  and  presented  a  delightful  appearance,  being 
full  of  new  kiosks  and  picturesque  buildings  in  German  style, 
although,  to  be  sure,  not  a  few  of  them  have  done  duty  before 
under  other  national  guises.  The  Terrace  of  Potsdam,  for  in- 
stance, has  taken  the  place  of  the  Champs  Elysdes,  and  the 
Marionette  Theatre  no  longer  hails  from  Vicenzia,  but  has  been 
repainted  to  reproduce  the  Electoral  Palace  at  Schleissheim,  near 
Munich.  In  short,  all  the  old  familiar  places  are  there,  only  with 
Teutonic  names.  But  many  novelties  have  been  added.  A 
Schleswig-Holstein  farmhouse  of  vast  proportions,  for  instance, 
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is  iutended  to  illustrate  rural  life  among  the  Teutons,  and  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  Tun  of  Heidelberg  afl'ord  ample  space 
for  a  German  tavern  of  an  old-fashioned  type,  where  the  best  of 
beer  and  Kliine  wine  is  served  by  more  or  less  accurately  cos- 
tumed peasant  girls.  In  short,  the  gardens,  with  their  pear  and 
apple  trees  now  laden  with  blossom,  their  fairy-like  illuminations 
and  bands  of  music,  are  unquestionably  very  attractive. 

It  is  quite  impossible  at  present  to  judge  of  tlie  Exhibition 
proper,  but  we  rather  suspect  that,  like  its  predecessors,  it 
will  possess  various  exhibits  of  great  interest,  somewhat  over- 
powered by  others  of  a  bazaar-like  nature.  The  Fine  Art  Gallery 
is  not  as  large  as  was  that  either  of  the  French  or  of  the  Italian 
Exhibition;  and  the  standard  of  the  pictures,  from  a  hasty 
inspection,  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  as  high ;  still,  evidently, 
there  are  many  works  of  great  merit.  The  sculpture  shown  is 
limited  in  quantity ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  there  is  an 
amazing  display  of  china  and  glass  from  Vienna,  Munich,  Dresden, 
and  Bohemia. 

In  the  vast  arena  where  erstwhile  Buffalo  Bill  attracted  all 
London,  M.  Theodore  Rous  has  carried  out  in  an  exceptionally 
excellent  manner  a  curious  kind  of  entertainment  consisting  of  a 
series  of  gigantic  tableaux  rivants  intended  to  realize  episodes  in 
German  history.  In  the  first  we  behold  the  Barbaric  Period,  in 
the  second  the  Middle  Ages,  which  section  is  enlivened  by  a 
skilfully  organized  tournament,  and  the  third  brings  us  to  the 
siege  of  the  Castle  of  Liitzen  and  the  duel  to  the  death  between 
Wallenstein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  who  is  duly 
killed,  and  an  extremely  effective  tableau  of  the  burning  Castle 
brings  a  stirring  episode  to  a  close.  Then  a  change  of  scene  occurs 
and  the  Palace  of  Potsdam  slides  on,  while  presently  some  six 
hundred  very  well  drilled  supers  appear,  wearing  the  costumes  of 
the  various  German  regiments.  They  go  through  a  variety  of 
military  manauivres,  and  at  an  appropriate  moment  the  bands 
strike  up  the  German  National  Anthem,  as  a  State  barge  some- 
what incongruously  makes  its  appearance.  Then  follows  a 
mimic  meeting  of  Prince  and  Emperor.  It  would  be  dithcult 
indeed  to  do  justice  in  a  few  words  to  this  display,  which  is 
remarkably  well  contrived.  The  grouping  in  the  earlier  scenes 
is  strikingly  effective,  and  many  of  the  costumes  are  not  only 
accurate  but,  if  a  trifle  garish  in  colour,  much  above  the  average 
in  design  and  quality.  Of  the  four  pictures,  the  second  and  the 
last  are  the  best.  The  electrical  lighting  on  Saturday  was  in- 
sufficient, and  it  would  be  well  if  the  figures  advanced  closer  to 
the  spectators.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  "  Germania," 
wliich  reflects  much  credit  on  M.  Kous  and  Mr.  James  Pain,  its 
principal  organizers,  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  Exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  London. 


NANCE  OLDFIELD—THE  COBSICAN  BROTHERS. 

THE  fact  tliat  Miss  Ellen  Terry  intended  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  character  was  in  itself  all  sufficient  to  crowd  the 
Lyceum  on  Tuesday  night  last  to  excess,  although,  to  be  sure,  the 
influi'nce  of  the  influenza  was  observable  in  the  absence  of  many 
well-known  personages  whose  presence  under  other  circumstances 
is  almost  inevitable  on  occasions  of  such  interest. 

Tlie  late  Charles  Reade's  lever  de  rideau,  Nance  Oldjield,  ig  not 
a  particularly  convincing  piece ;  its  plot,  as  is  well  known,  is  that  of 
David  Garrick  inverted.  It  may  be  objected  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry's 
Nance  Oldfield  that  for  some  reason  she  abbreviated  her  words  in 
several  instances  in  the  most  approved  modern  fashion.  "  Don'tche 
ye  know,"  and  "  I  say,  '  and  so  on,  fell  from  her  lips  as  never  they 
would  have  from  those  of  the  illustrious  actress  who  figured  at 
the  Courts  of  the  Queens  Mary  and  Anne.  But  she  was  through- 
out so  bright,  so  gracefully  spontaneous,  and  so  natural,  and,  in 
fine,  so  infinitely  varied,  suiting  every  word  and  gesture  to  the 
next,  that  one  could  find  but  little  fault  with  so  fascinating  a 
creation.  Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  who  looked  extremely  interesting 
as  the  young  author,  and  who  acted  very  nicely,  must  correct  him- 
self of  certain  nervous  tricks  in  the  use  of  the  hands  and  feet.  As 
for  the  piece  it  is  gar  nichts. 

As  to  The  Corsican  Brothers,  in  the  first  place  the  double  part 
exactly  suits  Mr.  Irving's  appearance  and  style.  In  the  first 
act  as  Fabien  he  looks  to  the  life  a  Corsican  gentleman,  of  open  and 
charming  manners,  overshadowed,  it  is  true,  by  a  terrible  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil,  to  which,  however,  as  an  educated  gentleman 
he  does  not  easily  succumb ;  but  throughout  the  scene  preceding 
the  apparition  of  his  brother,  and  even  when  narrating  the  tragic 
legend  of  his  family,  Mr.  Irving  took  care  to  show  rather  a  ten- 
dency to  throw  off  apprehension  than  to  morbidly  indulge  it.  But 
it  proves  irresistible,  and  all  his  efforts  are  vain,  so  that  wlien  at 
last  he  sits  down  to  write  to  his  brother,  the  mind  of  the  audience 
has  been  sufficiently  excited  to  expect  the  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  and  is  thoroughly  attuned  to  that  subtle  melody  which  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  play.  The  whole  scene  is 
supremely  well  managed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  and  is  watched 
with  breathless  attention — the  lowering  lights,  the  tick  of  the 
clock,  the  crack  of  the  furniture,  the  wafting  in  of  the  well- 
known  bars  of  music,  are  all  reproduced  in  the  most  artistic 
manner ;  and  when  at  last  the  white  form  of  the  ghost  glides 
along  the  stage,  and  gradually  stands  by  the  living  brother's  chair, 
everybody  is  duly  thrilled  to  the  marrow,  and  feels  an  absolute 
sense  of  relief  when  Madame  dei  Franchi  rushes  in,  and  the  back 
of  the  stage  opens  to  disclose  the  vision  of  the  duel  in  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau. 


In  the  quarrel  scene  at  the  supper-table,  which  was  superbly 
arranged,  and  reproduced  perfectly  just  such  a  supper  party  as 
the  elder  Dumas  has  described  over  and  over  again  in  his  novels, 
Mr.  Irving  acted  magnificently ;  and  nothing  can  well  be  ima- 
gined finer  than  the  chivalrous  manner  in  which  he  protected  and 
defended  the  unfortunate  and  entrapped  Mme.  de  I'Esparre.  The 
duel  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  with  its  weird  effect  of  the 
reversing  of  the  vision  of  the  first  act,  is  another  admirable 
specimen  of  stage  management ;  but  even  more  excellent  is  the 
last  scene  of  all,  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau  in  the  snow,  after 
the  most  exciting  of  fencing  bouts.  Chateau-Renaud  is  killed  in 
the  exact  spot  where  so  recently  Fabien  dei  Franchi  had  fallen  his 
victim. 

This  scene  is  admirable  for  the  elaborate  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Irving  and  Mr.  Terriss  finish  off  their  duel,  the  shattered  blades 
of  their  weapons  bound  to  their  hands.  AVhen  his  brother's 
murderer  dies,  Fabien,  with  a  heartbroken  sob,  passes  off  the  stage 
into  the  gloaming,  and  the  ghost  rises  once  more  amid  the  in- 
tensest  silence — "  a  silence  you  can  feel  " — and  the  surprised 
audience  this  time  recognizes  in  the  ghostly  features  of  this 
weirdest  of  stage  apparitions  those  of  the  great  actor. 

The  rest  of  the  company  have  very  little  to  do  in  The  Corsican 
Brothers  ;  but  that  little  was  excellent.  Mr.  Terriss's  portrait  of 
Chateau-Renaud,  for  instance,  is  in  every  way  praiseworthy. 
His  make-up  is  excellent,  and  throughout  he  was  most  con- 
vincing. In  the  duel  scene  his  sense  of  terror  at  the  fate  he 
feels  is  in  store  for  him  was  most  telling,  and  won  deserved 
applause.  Mr.  Macklin  and  Mr.  Haviland  contributed  their  talent 
towards  rendering  all  minor  parts  interesting,  and  succeeded. 


RECENT  CONCERTS. 

THE  musical  event  of  the  [past  week,  an  event  which  will 
make  the  present  year  memorable,  was  the  farewell  concert 
given  on  Monday  night,  at  the  Albert  Hall,  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 
To  the  present  generation  of  concert-goers,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves's 
name  means  little  more  than  that  of  a  tenor,  with  a  perfect 
system  of  vocalization  and  the  well-preserved  remains  of  a 
magnificent  voice,  who  was  heard  from  time  to  time  in  a  limited 
selection  of  well-known  ballads.  But  to  the  historian  of  English 
music,  the  singer  whose  last  public  appearance  took  place  on 
Monday  is  the  representative  of  a  great  line  of  vocalists,  who, 
beginning  with  Beard,  have  handed  down  to  the  present  day  in 
unbroken  order  the  traditions  of  a  peculiarly  national  form  of 
music.  It  was  as  an  opera  singer  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  first  made 
his  mark,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  first  showed  him- 
self the  legitimate  successor  of  Braham.  For  a  few  years,  indeed, 
the  professional  careers  of  the  two  great  singers  overlapped,  and 
if  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  not  been  before  the  public  quite  so  long 
as  his  predecessor,  he  has  retired  now  with  even  a  higher  repu- 
tation than  that  of  the  tenor  whose  place  he  filled.  In  opera 
and  oratorio  he  was  for  long  unequalled,  and  as  a  singer  of 
ballads  he  made  certain  songs  so  much  his  own  that  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  other 
tenor  will  venture  to  sing  them.  The  programme  of  Monday's 
concert  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  enable  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  to  ap- 
pear in  each  of  the  capacities  in  which  he  has  won  renown. 
As  an  oratorio  singer  he  was  heard  in  Handel's  "  Total  Eclipse  " ; 
as  an  operatic  singer,  he  took  part  with  Mme.  Nilsson  in  the 
duet  "  Ah  I  Morir,"  from  Ernani,  while  from  the  ballads  which 
are  so  associated  with  his  name  were  selected  "  Come  into 
the  garden,  Maud,"  and  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay."  That  all  these 
were  sung  with  the  perfect  art  which  has  enabled  the  singer  to 
defy  the  ravages  of  time  hardly  needs  saying.  It  was  only  in 
the  last  song,  Davy's  "Bay  of  Biscay,"  that  the  emotion  which 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  felt,  at  all  impaired  his  voice,  and  even  in  spite 
of  this,  his  delivery  was  a  lesson  to  many  singers  now  before  the 
public.  The  rest  of  the  concert  was  in  more  than  one  way 
interesting.  Mme.  Christine  Nilsson  returned  to  England  especi- 
ally for  the  occasion,  and  sang  Schubert's  "Erl-Kcinig"  and 
"  Standchen,"  the  Jewel  Song  from  Gounod's  Faust,  and  two 
Swedish  songs.  Her  voice  was  in  remarkably  good  condition,  the 
middle  register  particularly  haying  retained  much  of  its  old  sono- 
rity. A  very  favourable  impression  was  created  by  the  singing 
of  Mrs.  Eaton,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  has  a  fine 
soprano  voice  and  an  extremely  intelligent  style.  Her  singing 
of  "  Hear  ye,  Israel,"  though  marred  by  a  tremolo  which  was 
probably  due  to  nervousness,  showed  that  she  should  prove  a 
useful  oratorio  singer.  Songs  were  also  contributed  by  Mmes. 
Nordica  and  Antoinette  Sterling,  Miss  Gomez,  the  Meister  Glee 
Singers,  Messrs.  Barrington  Foote  and  Herbert  Reeves  (the  latter 
of  whom  sang  as  became  his  father's  son),  while  instrumental 
numbers  were  performed  by  Mile.  Janotha,  Mr.  Percy  Sharman, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestra,  the  latter  being  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  Manns.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  delivery  by  Mr.  Henry  Irving  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Pollock's  farewell  ode.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  greeted  with  such  a  display  of  enthusiasm  as  is  rarely 
witnessed,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  expressed  his  acknowledg- 
ments in  a  few  well-chosen  words  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  from  the  platform,  amid  renewed  cheers  and  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Bach  Choir — which  has  this  season  been 
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more  than  iisually  active — gave  an  interesting  concert  of  un- 
accompanied music  at  Princes'  Hall.  Tlie  programme  included  a 
set  of  three  short  Motets  to  German  words,  among  the  most 
recently  published  works  of  Johannes  Brahms,  under  whose 
direction  they  were  originally  performed  at  the  opening  of  the 
Hamburg  Exhibition  in  1889,  for  which  occasion  they  were 
written.  In  their  severity  of  form  and  dignity  of  style  they 
recall  the  compositions  of  the  German  school  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century  ;  they  are  a  return  to  the  style  of  Bach,  and 
are  fully  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  works  of  the  great  Cantor. 
The  third  of  the  series,  a  settingof  a  passage  from  Deuteronomy  IV., 
is  the  most  sympathetic.  It  is  throughout  full  of  beauty,  and 
deserves  to  be  heard  again.  The  remainder  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  Palestrina's  short  "  Adoramus  te,"  Bach's  "  Singet 
dam  Herrn,"  and  madrigals  by  Wilbye,  Ward,  andMorley ;  while 
relief  to  the  choral  numbers  was  afforded  by  Miss  de  Lara's  excel- 
lent playing  of  Beethoven's  Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor, 
Schumann's  Romance,  Op.  28,  No.  2,  and  Brahms's  Scherzo  in 
E  flat  minor.  Op.  4.  The  singing  of  the  choir  was  hardly  so  good 
as  usual,  being  deficient  both  in  attack  and  in  resonance.  The 
sopranos  and  altos  in  particular  have  a  bad  habit  of  beginning  a 
passage  in  a  tentative  way,  so  that  the  tone  at  each  entry  is  at 
first  weak  and  then  gradually  increases,  as  if  the  individual  voices 
were  dropping  in  one  by  one.  The  Brahms  Motets  were  better 
sung  than  anything  else  in  the  programme,  and  much  care  had 
evidently  been  bestowed  upon  them  at  rehearsal.  An  infusion 
of  young  voices  would  be  a  great  gain  to  the  choir ;  for  it  is 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  wanting  the  reorganization  which  all 
such  bodies  have  after  a  time  to  undergo. 

Among  the  many  recitals  and  concerts  of  the  week,  the  most 
interesting  was  that  given  by  Mr.  Leonard  Berwick,  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  on  Monday  afternoon.  For  some  unaccountable 
reason,  the  audience  was  very  small,  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  because  Mr.  Borwick  has  never  played  better.  His 
high  qualities  as  an  interpreter  of  Beethoven  and  Schumann  have 
been  fully  recognized,  and  on  this  occasion  were  once  more 
exemplified  by  his  admirable  performance  of  the  Variations  and 
Fugue  in  an  air  from  the  Men  of  Prometheus,  by  the  former,  and 
of  the  Sonata  in  G  minor.  Op.  23,  by  the  latter;  but  it  was  a 
surprise  to  hear  him  play  one  of  Liszt's  "  Soirees  de  Vienne,"  and 
the  same  composer's  Fantasia  on  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  in  a 
manner  which  shows  that  he  is  fully  able  to  beat  the  advanced 
school  of  pianists  on  their  own  ground.  Like  most  of  Mme. 
Schumann's  pupils,  Mr.  Borwick  is  least  satisfactory  in  Chopin's 
music  ;  but  in  Grieg's  "  Ballade  "  and  in  a  Capriccio  by  Brahms 
his  playing  was  excellent.  A  curious  mistake  in  the  programme 
should  be  noticed,  as  it  involves  two  errors.  Beethoven's  Varia- 
tions were  described  as  "  Variations  and  Fugue  over  Theme  from 
*  Eroica '  Symphony,"  which  is  neither  English  nor  correct,  the 
"  Eroica "  Symphony,  in  which  the  theme  from  the  Prometheus 
Ballet  is  introduced,  being  of  later  date  than  the  Variations  and 
Fugue. 

On  the  same  afternoon  as  Mr.  Berwick's  Recital,  Mme. 
Burmeister-Petersen  gave  a  similar  entertainment  at  Princes' 
Hall,  when  she  hardly  confirmed  the  good  opinion  caused  by  her 
playing  at  a  recent  Crystal  Palace  Concert.  She  is  possessed  of 
a  certain  amount  of  technical  skill ;  but  her  touch  is  hard  and 
unsympathetic,  and  in  none  of  the  pieces  which  she  played,  and 
which  included  compositions  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Raff,  Kullak,  and  Rubinstein,  did  she  give  evidence  of  any  great 
intelligence  or  poetical  feeling. 

At  Herr  Waldemar  Meyer's  Second  Orchestral  Concert,  wliich 
took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  concert-giver  gave  a 
Tery  able  performance  of  the  solo  part  in  Brahms's  Violin  Con- 
certo, the  first  two  movements  of  which  in  particular  were  played 
with  much  success.  In  the  final  Allegro  Herr  Meyer  was  some- 
what overweighted ;  he  has  hardly  sufficient  breadth  of  tone  or 
style  to  enable  him  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  work.  He  was  heard  to  much  more  advantage  in  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  F,  which  was  played  throughout  with  much  delicacy 
and  refinement.  A  feature  of  much  interest  in  the  concert  was 
the  first  appearance  in  England  of  Mrs.  Moore-Lawson,  a  soprano, 
who,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  is  likely  to  achieve  considerable 
success.  Her  voice  is  light  and  flexible,  and  better  in  the  upper 
than  the  lower  register ;  but  she  sings  with  much  charm,  and 
has  evidently  been  very  well  taught.  Her  delivery  of  the  Air, 
"  Dein  bin  ich,"  from  Mozart's  Re  Past  ore,  in  which  she  executed 
a  difiicult  cadenza  with  admirable  skill,  and  of  songs  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment  by  Franz  Ries  and  Victor  Herbert,  elicited 
loud  applause  from  an  audience  which  was  neither  numerous  nor 
enthusiastic.  The  programme  also  included  the  Overture  to 
Egmont,  a  Suite  for  Violin  by  F.  Ries,  and  the  Finale  to  Mr. 
Stephens's  Symphony  in  G  minor,  which  was  performed  at  a 
recent  Philharmonic  Concert.  The  orchestra  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Henschel,  and  the  accompaniments  were  much  better  played 
than  at  Herr  Meyer's  last  concert. 

Space  prevents  our  noticing  in  detail  Senor  Albeniz's  Sub- 
scription Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Friday,  the  8th,  and  the 
Violin  Recital  given  at  the  same  place  by  M.  Ysaye,  the  Belgian 
violinist,  assisted  by  Herr  Schonberger,  on  Tuesday  last. 


THE  SALON. 

rOR  those  who  take  a  gloomy  view  of  English  art,  and  look  to 
Paris  as  the  promised  land  of  paint,  nothing  could  be  more 
instructive  than  a  visit  to  this  year's  Salon.  It  is  true  that,  until 
the  opening  of  the  rival  Society  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  condemn  the  year's  art  as  a  whole,  since  the  absence 
of  so  many  eminent  painters  naturally  lessens  the  average  merit 
of  the  older  Exhibition.  MM.  Puvis  de  Chavanne,  Carolus 
Duran,  and  others  who  seceded  with  Meissonicr,  are  all  ab- 
sentees ;  the  Impressionists  are,  of  course,  unrepresented  save  by 
a  few  unimportant  and  hardly  characteristic  examples.  Still  tlie 
Salon  retains  its  traditional  features  in  a  large  measure.  There 
is  the  usual  supply  of  shivering  models,  so-called  religious 
pictures,  sentimental  or  anecdotal  works  (not  a  monopoly  of  our 
Royal  Academy,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose),  the  smooth  crea- 
tions of  Bouguereau,  archaeological  monstrosities,  and  the  inevit- 
able portrait  of  Sarah  Bernhardt — this  time  by  an  English 
artist,  Mr.  Spindler.  The  landscapes  are  not  specially  remark- 
able ;  here  and  there  may  be  seen  some  clever  handling  of  nature, 
too  often,  however,  degenerating  into  mere  atmospheric  record. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  pa.storals,  which  show  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Barbizon  school  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
numerous  portraits  are,  on  the  whole,  admirable ;  and,  if  none  of 
them  are  of  astonishing  merit,  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  absence 
of  M.  Carolus  Duran.  Of  decorative  works  of  importance  there 
are,  fortunately,  only  two.  One  is  a  conspicuous  painting  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  by  M.  Gabriel  Ferrier — conspicuous  from  its 
extreme  ugliness.  It  is  treated  in  the  debased  and  depressing 
style  of  the  Second  Empire ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  destined  to 
adorn  the  French  Embassy  at  Berlin,  it  will,  no  doubt,  harmonize 
with  its  surroundings.  Nor  must  we  forget  those  artiists  whose 
talent  for  misunderstanding  Michael  Angelo  amounts  almost  to 
genius.  But  the  exhibitors  at  the  Salon  chiefly  fail  when  attempt- 
ing more  or  less  recondite  subjects,  possessing  a  literary  motive 
where  imagination  as  well  as  technical  excellence  is  required.  It 
is  an  old  charge  against  English  artists,  more  especially  the  pre- 
Raphaelites,  that  their  technique  was  woefully  inadequate  to  ex- 
press their  poetic  conceptions  or  graceful  fancies.  It  may  be 
urged  with  at  least  equal  justice  against  certain  French  artists 
that  the  admirable  technique  which  they  command  seems 
employed  only  to  express  the  nightmare  of  fancy  and  melo- 
dramatic mysticism.  Again,  any  violent  realism  in  religious 
subjects,  unless  the  painter  be  another  Rembrandt,  appears  to  us 
to  be  a  great  mistake;  but  it  becomes  a  positive  crime  when 
mingled  with  sham  archaism.  M.  Paul  Flandrin's  "  St.  Eustache  " 
is  particularly  violent  and  undignified  for  an  altar-piece,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  crude  colour  and  indifferent  drawing.  It  does  not 
say  much  for  French  academic  painting  that  among  the  half-dozen 
pictures  of  first-rate  merit  in  the  galleries  one  is  from  the  hand  of 
an  Englishman — Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  whose  "Maternite,"  if  we 
remember  rightly,  has  been  already  exhibited  in  England.  Those 
of  us  who  hesitated  to  endorse  Mr.  Whistler's  aphorism  "  that 
there  never  was  an  artistic  nation  "  will  hardly  hesitate  after  a 
few  hours  spent  in  the  Salon. 

In  the  place  of  honour  facing  the  entrance  of  the  first  room  is 
"  La  Voute  d'Acier  "  of  M.  Laurent,  an  historical  canvas  of  titanic 
dimensions.  Except  in  fresco,  large  historical  compositions  are 
seldom  artistic,  perfect  success  being  practically  unattainable ; 
moreover  the  Revolution,  though  picturesque  as  literary  or 
dramatic  background,  is  a  dangerous  subject  for  the  purposes  of 
a  painting.  M.  Laurent  records  with  apparent  fidelity  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  17th  of  July— the  visit  of  the  King  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville — but  the  work  is  metallic  in  tone  and  destitute 
of  atmosphere.  More  imposing  and  original  is  the  "  Chacun  sa 
chimere  "  of  M.  Henri  Martin,  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  failure 
among  the  canvases  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  are  all 
distinguished  by  pretension.  The  title,  together  with  the  quotation 
from  Baudelaire — "  lis  allaient  avec  la  physionomie  resignee  de 
ceux  condamn^s  a  esperer  toujours" — reveals  the  meaning  of  an 
otherwise  obscure  picture.  A  melancholy  procession  of  pilgrims 
is  represented  crossing  a  sandy  waste.  Each  man  is  carrying  the 
symbol  of  his  chimera ;  one  a  griffin,  another  a  dragon,  a  third  a 
gigantic  peacock  on  his  shoulders.  Some  bear  bacchanalian 
women  on  their  backs,  while  others,  like  Hedda  Gabler's  lover, 
have  vine  leaves  in  their  hair.  A  figure  with  the  stigma,  pre- 
sumably St.  Francis,  is  leading  the  procession  ;  by  his  side  a 
youth  holding  in  one  hand  a  myrtle  branch,  in  the  other  a  winged 
bronze  statue.  In  treatment  and  colour  M.  Martin's  picture 
recalls  the  work  of  Mr.  Watts  in  that  artist's  less  happy 
moods  ;  but  his  affinity  to  Fernand  Khnopff  is  stronger  still. 
M.  Martin's  painting  is  thin  and  feathery,  and,  though  he  has 
some  feeling  for  colour,  the  startling  violet  shadows  spoil  the 
harmony  of  a  picture  pitched  in  a  low  key.  M.  Rochegrosse's 
"  Mort  de  Babylone "  is  glaring,  sensational,  and  not  beautiful. 
M.  Pierre  Lagarde's  "  Jeanne  d'Arc "  naturally  challenges  com- 
parison with  Bastien  Lepage's  well-known  rendering  of  the  same 
subject.  If  the  comparison  be  not  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
less  famous  painter,  it  will  not  rob  M.  Lagarde  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  produced  one  of  the  finest  romantic  pictures  of 
which  this  year's  Salon  can  boast.  The  painter  has  represented 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  as  a  mere  country  girl  troubled  with  visions. 
She  is  leaning  against  a  leaf-stripped  tree  at  the  outskirt  of  a 
wood.  Blue  mists  are  rising  from  a  grey-green  ground  on  which 
sheep  are  feeding.  Three  faint  figures  float  behind  her,  St. 
Michael  with  a  dim  aureole  and  sword  being  alone  distinguish- 
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able.  The  landscape  at  twilight  has  the  quality  of  depth,  the 
colour  is  at  once  rich  and  subdued,  tlie  face  of  the  Maid  wears  a 
rapt  expression,  and  the  pose  of  her  figure  is  dignified  without 
affectation. 

Of  the  noteworthy  portraits,  M.  Munlcacsy's  is  perhaps  the  least 
felicitous.  The  colour,  varied  and  inopportune,  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  sister  art  of  the  confectioner.  Perhaps  the  best 
is  a  portrait  of  M.  Marais  (the  well-known  actor),  which  is 
vigorous  and  well  balanced.  M.  Bonnat's  "  Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
is  more  pleasinn-  than  his  subject-picture,  "  La  jeunesse  de  Sam- 
son." The  works  by  Collin,  Dupain,  and  Mile.  Delacalle  may 
also  be  commended.  A  ve.ry  delight liil  picture  is  the  head  of  a 
child  by  M.  Flourent  Men?t,  who  has  not  studied  the  Dutch 
masters  in  vain.  M.  Van  Hove,  too,  who  hails  from  Bruges,  is 
influenced  by  his  great  Flsmish  predecessors.  "  Un  Clerc "  is 
not  a  mature  work,  but  shows  great  promise.  M.  Gerome  con- 
tributes two  works  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The 
sculpture,  though  lacking  in  works  of  the  first  order,  is  on  a 
higher  level  of  general  excellence  than  the  paintings.  "  La 
Vocation "  of  M.  Aldebert,  a  dignified  statuette  of  no  great 
pretensions,  is  a  delicate  piece  of  chiselling.  L(5on  Grandin's 
graceful  "  Ilyacinthe,"  if  not  quite  successful,  shows  the  true 
classical  feeling  too  rare  in  modern  sculpture.  The  statue  of 
the  Princess  of  ^^'ales,  by  the  late  M.  Chapon,  will  naturally 
attract  English  visitors. 


THE  CHASING  OF  CUNNIXGHAME  GR.EME. 
"  Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme  !  " — The  I.adi/  of  the  Lake. 

IT  was  a  Prefect's  commissaire, 
All  in  the  Pas  of  the  fair  Calais, 
And  he  has  come  down  upon  Cunninghame  Gra3me, 
At  the  sign  of  the  "  Bell  "  where  that  he  lay. 

"O  sleep  ye,  wake  ye,  Cunninghame  Grreme.'' 

For  here  may  ye  no  langer  bide  ; 
Ye  must  e'en  win  ower  the  wan  water, 

Before  the  morn,  to  the  English  side. 

"  For  ye  wad  ha'  garred  our  workmen  rise, 
And,  Cunninghame  Grteme,  that  may  not  be ; 
,  Ye  hae  rafter  and  thatch  in  your  house  at  hame, 

E'en  keep  your  brand  for  your  ain  rooftree !  " 

They  have  ta'en  him  out,  at  the  mirk  midnight, 
With  his  things  done  up  in  a  railway  rug ; 

With  his  boots  unlaced,  and  his  waistcoat  wry, 
But  and  a  flea  in  his  foot-lang  lug. 

Now  word  has  gane  to  the  gude  Lord  Bull, 

And  wroth  was  he  at  the  waefu'  tale 
That  the  French  had  laid  hands  on  Cunninghame  Graeme, 

And  had  sent  him  hame  by  the  night,  night  mail. 

He  has  stamped  his  foot  on  the  saut  sea  sand, 
He  has  stricken  his  boot  with  his  oaken  stick ; 

*•  Now  stew  me  in  Parnellite  juice  !  "  he  said, 
"  But  this  is  a  gey  unhandsome  trick." 

Then  up  and  spake  a  respectable  page 

(In  the  Frenchman's  tongue  six  columns  lang), 
"  O  wae  is  us,  and  it  irks  us  sair, 
t  To  do  sae  friendly  a  neighbour  wrang. 

"3  We  ken  fu'  weel  that  the  Englishman 
Sets  mickle  store  by  the  English  name, 

And  is  proud  of  a  laddie  that  cocks  his  hat 
Wi'  siccan  an  air  as  Cunninghame  Graeme. 

"  Fu'  weel  we  ken  that  ye  think  ae  house 
Is  e'en  like  your  ain,  and  as  safe  and  soun'. 

And  ye'll  tak'  it  amiss  that  we  hand  by  ours. 
And  will  na  let  Cunninghame  ding  it  doun." 

"  Now  out  and  alas  !  "  said  the  gude  Lord  Bull, 
"  Ye  are  wide  o'  the  mark  as  wide  can  be. 

Ye  may  rid  ye  and  welcome  of  Cunninghame  Gra;me, 
But  why  did  ye  send  him  back  to  me  P 

"  0  sirs  !    What's  gane  o'  your  ain  tolbooth  ? 

Had  ye  clapplt  him  in  till  his  head  gae'd  cool, 
There  were  weeping  and  wailing  eneugh,  I  trow, 

But  never  a  word  from  the  gude  Lord  Bull. 

"  Had  ye  quoited  him  out  on  the  Germany  side, 
Had  ye  dumped  him  down  on  the  march  of  Spain, 

His  clan  and  their  kin  might  hae  greetit  sair. 
But  it  is  na  Lord  Bull  ye'd  hae  heard  complain. 

"  Had  ye  bookit  his  place  to  the  muckle-horned  deil. 
Or  onywhere  else  but  his  English  hame, 

I  wad  na  hae  stirred  nor  hand  nor  foot 

To  gar  ye  keep  young  Ccjininghame  Graeme. 


"  But  gif  I  had  kent  this  time  yestreen, 
O  neighbour  o'  mine,  what  ye  wad  do. 

It's  I  wad  hae  foughten  for  Cunninghame  Graeme, 
And  the  richt  o'  yon  laddie  to  bide  wi'  you  !  " 


REVIEWS. 


SIR  THOMAS  MORE.* 

WHEN  Charles  V.  heard  of  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  he  declared  to  the  English  Ambassador  that  he 
would  rather  have  lost  the  best  city  of  his  dominions  than  have 
lost  so  worthy  a  councillor.  Most  people  have  read  enough  about 
More  to  enable  them  to  enter  into  the  feeling  of  indignation  with 
which  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  received  throughout  the 
larger  part  of  Western  Europe.  Very  few,  however  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  life,  writings,  and  character  but  that  they 
may  learn  much  from  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Brida'ett's  exhaustive  and 
carefully-written  biography  of  him.  The  book  has  one  or  two 
faults  in  construction ;  it  is  too  full  of  extracts  from  the  older 
Lives,  from  the  Letters  of  Erasmus,  and  from  the  works  of  More 
himself  Some  of  them  supply  narrative  which  should  have  been 
given  by  the  author  in  his  own  words  ;  others  are  of  the  nature 
of  pieces  justi/icatives,  and  their  proper  place  would  have  been 
in  an  appendix.  It  would  have  been  well  also  to  have  removed 
from  the  text  some  strictures  on  the  works  of  other  authors. 
Mr.  Seebohm's  Oxford  Reformers  comes  in  for  frequent  and 
judicious  correction,  and,  as  it  has  certainly  been  a  popular 
book,  Mr.  Bridgott,  no  doubt,  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
him  to  allot  as  prominent  a  place  as  possible  to  his  answers 
to  some  of  its  specially  luifortunate  assertions.  More,  as  is 
pointed  out  here,  never  showed  any  leaning  towards  revolt 
from  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  A  well-known 
passage  in  the  Utopia  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  expressing 
his  discontent  with  the  religion  then  accepted  in  England. 
If  this  is  so,  we  must  suppose  that  he  intended  to  extol  "  the 
purely  natural  and  unrevealed  religion  "  of  the  wiser  Utopians 
and  their  modes  of  worship  as  nobler  than  the  Catholic  faith 
and  the  usages  of  Western  Christendom,  which  is  plainly 
absurd.  The  question  whether  More  in  his  treatment  of  heretics 
"  contradicted  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Utopia 
about  toleration "  is  carefully  considered,  and  it  is  maintained 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  changed  his  views  on  this 
matter.  More  says  that  in  Utopia  men  were  allowed  to  pi  opagate 
their  religious  opinions  provided  they  did  so — we  quote  from 
Dr.  Lumby's  edition  of  Ilobynson's  translation — "  peaceable, 
gentelie,  quietly,  and  soberlie,  without  hastie  and  contentious 
behaviour  and  invehing  against  other."  There  was  little  gentle- 
ness among  the  Lutheran  reformers,  who  were  looked  on  as  men 
likely  to  disturb  the  State,  and  who  would  certainly  have  been 
punished  in  Utopia  with  "  banishment  or  bondage."  It  is, 
however,  unsafe,  as  Mr.  Jjridgett  observes  in  another  place,  to 
interpret  any  part  of  the  Utopian  system  as  literally  ex- 
pressing its  author's  opinions  as  regards  contemporary  politics. 
Considering  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Second 
Book  of  the  Utopia,  we  are,  we  think,  justified  in  believing 
that  More  came  in  later  life  to  look  on  heresy  with  different  feel- 
ings from  those  which  he  had  entertained  in  his  earlier  years. 
When  he  wrote  the  Utopia  heresy  was  so  insignificant  that  he 
could  think  of  it  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher;  thirteen 
years  later  it  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  was  held  to 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  More  himself  had  by  that 
time  entered  into  religious  controversy.  Though  he  had  nothing 
to  regret  in  what  he  had  written  on  religion,  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  he  would  when  Chancellor  have  spoken  about  re- 
ligious differences  and  religious  liberty  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
that  he  had  employed  in  his  pleasant  romance.  As  regards  his 
treatment  of  heretics,  Mr.  Bridgett,  after  disposing  satisfactorily 
of  the  charges  of  personal  cruelty  which  have  been  brought 
against  More,  says  that  "  he  held  strongly  that  the  dogmatizing 
heretics  of  those  days,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  England  and 
Christendom,  should  be  forcibly  repressed,  and,  if  necessary, 
punished  even  by  death,  according  to  the  existing  laws,"  but 
that  "  in  the  administration  of  those  laws  he  was  not  only  rigidly 
upright,  but  as  tender  and  merciful  as  is  compatible  with  the 
character  and  office  of  a  judge." 

One  excellent  point  in  this  book  is  that  it  gives  the  reader  a 
clear  idea  of  what  manner  of  man  More  was,  it  brings  out  in  strong 
colours  the  joyousness  of  his  temper,  the  dignity  of  his  life,  his 
unsullied  probity,  and  his  unaffected  reverence  for  Divine  things. 
In  his  sketch  of  More's  domestic  life  Mr.  Bridgett  labours  to 
defend  the  character  of  his  second  wife,  Mistress  Alice,  whose 
failings  have  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  some  earlier  bio- 
graphers. At  best,  however,  she  must  have  been  a  silly, 
penurious,  and  small-minded  woman,  and  nothing  that  we  find 
here  seems  to  us  to  contradict  the  general  opinion  that  her 
husband  was  "ill-matched."    More's  affection  for  his  children, 

•  Life  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Lnrd  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  Martyr  under  Henri/  VIII.  By  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Bridgett,  of  the  Con- 
prepation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  London:  Burns  &  Gates,  Limited. 
New  York  :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co.  1891. 
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and  above  all  for  his  daughter  Margaret  Roper,  and  the  attention 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pressing  business,  he  found 
time  to  bestow  upon  their  education,  are  fully  illustrated  here  by 
his  letters.    In  his  public  life  lie  was  conspicuous  among  the  self- 
seeking  politicians   of  the   Court    for    disinterestedness  and 
integrity.    Mr.  Bridgett's  attempt  to  discredit  Hall's  report  of 
More's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament  of  1 529,  when  the 
Chancellor  is  said  to  have  compared  Wolsey  to  a  "great  wether," 
does  not  strike  us  as  successful.    On  the  other  hand,  we  venture 
to  think  that  Brewer's  remarks  on  the  want  of  "  candour,  good 
sense,  and  good  taste  "  displayed  in  the  speech  are  too  severe.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  fully  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  judgments,  even  of  the  best  of  Henry's  statesmen,  were 
swayed  by  his  declarations.     Henry   had  declared   his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  Cardinal's  conduct,  and  his  servants  accepted 
his  view  of  the  case  as  certainly  correct  because  it  was  his. 
And  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Chancellor  spoke 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  as  the  King's  mouthpiece ;  he 
declared  the  King's  mind,  the  reason  why  he  had  summoned 
his  Parliament,  and  the  business  that  he  expected  it  to  do. 
We  do  not  pretend  that  even  so  the  speech,  which  we  are  in- 
clined to  accept  as  Hall  gives  it,  is  creditable  to  More,  but  we 
think  that  too  much  has  been  made  of  it.    Mr.  Bridgett  gives  a 
careful  account  of  More's  writings,  dividing  them  generally  into 
three  classes,  each  of  which  he  treats  in  a  separate  chapter. 
Under  the  heading  "  Literary "  he  discusses  the  earlier  works, 
the  Life  of  Pico  delta  Mirandola,  the  History  of  Richard  III,, 
the  translation  of  three  of  Lucian's  Dialogues,  the  Utopia,  and 
some  smaller  publications.    The  book  against  Luther  is  described 
separately,  and  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant 
reading,  and  that  it  contains  language  "  that  is  rude  and  nasty." 
It  is  not  a  treatise  on  Lutheranism,  but  an  attack  on  Luther  and 
an  answer  to  the  violent  abuse  which  he  had  directed  against 
Henry ;  More  certainly  paid  the  Reformer  back  in  his  own  coin. 
Whether  his  reasoning  was  "  far  more  than  was  necessary  to 
overthrow  any  arguments  advanced  by  Martin  Luther  "  is,  of 
course,  a  question  that  will  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
reader's  own  religious  beliefs.     More's  English  controversial 
writings  are  taken  together  ;  they  begin  with  the  Dialogue 
generally  known  as  Quod  he  and  Quod  I,  and  are  "  written 
in  a  popular  style  to  defend  Catholic  doctrine  and  expose  the 
sophisms  of  heretics."    Mr.  Bridgett's  extracts  from  them  give 
a  fair  idea  of  their  general  character.    A  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  ascetic  or  devotional  treatises  composed  by  More  during 
his  imprisonment.    It  is  strange  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
of  these,  entitled  "  A  Dialogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation," 
and  the  History  of  Richard  III.,  More's  English  works  remain 
unedited  and  "  almost  inaccessible." 

When  More  resigned  the  great  seal,  seeing,  as  was  reported  by 
Chapuys,  whose  words  are  quoted  here,  "  that  if  he  retained  his 
office  he  would  be  obliged  to  act  against  his  conscience,  or  incur 
the  King's  displeasure,  as  he  had  already  begun  to  do  for  refusing 
to  take  his  part  against  the  clergy,"  he  must  have  known  that  it 
was  highly  probable  that  Henry  would  seek  occasion  against 
him.  Cromwell's  attempt  to  involve  him  in  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity with  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  was  foiled  by  the  evidence 
of  More's  prudent  and  loyal  behaviour.  His  ruin  was  effected 
by  another  means  not  specially  devised  for  the  purpose.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  proceedings  which  brought  him  to  his 
death  is  well  set  forth.  By  the  Act  of  Succession  the  refusal 
to  take  oath  to  maintain  the  contents  of  the  Act  was  made 
misprision  of  treason,  but  no  form  of  oath  was  devised.  Henry 
caused  an  oath  to  be  drawn  up  which  was  of  wider  scope 
than  the  Act ;  for  it  "  included  an  affirmation  of  the  truth 
of  the  preamble  declaring  the  invalidity  of  Henry's  first  mar- 
riage and  the  validity  of  his  second."  This,  of  course,  implied 
a  rejection  of  the  Pope's  authority.  More  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  and  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  indictment 
laid  against  him  was,  however,  "founded,  not  on  the  Act  of 
Succession,  but  on  that  of  Supremacy,"  and  in  the  French 
report  of  his  trial,  written  immediately  after  his  execution,  he  is 
represented  as  saying  that  the  principal  charge  against  him  was 
that  he  refused  to  answer,  when  questioned  before  the  Council 
as  to  the  Supremacy,  his  silence  being  reckoned  as  a  "  proof  of 
malice  intended  against  the  statute."  More's  belief  with  respect 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  See  had  undergone  a  change  since 
the  King  wrote  his  book  against  Luther.  Then,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  paper  which  he  sent  to  Cromwell  after  his  examination 
before  the  Council,  in  March  1534,  he  held  that  the  primacy  of 
the  Pope  was  not  of  divine  institution,  and  tried  to  persuade 
Henry  to  alter  his  treatise  accordingly.  But  after  he  had  read 
the  King's  book,  and  had  studied  the  works  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Church  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  should  be  "  in  right  great  peril "  if  he  denied  the 
primacy  "  to  be  provided  by  God."  At  the  same  time,  he 
"  never  thought  the  Pope  above  the  General  Council,"  and 
observed  that  "  in  the  next  General  Council  it  may  well  happen 
that  this  Pope  may  be  deposed  and  another  substituted  in  his 
room."  Mr.  Bridgett  considers  this  remark  "  somewhat  male 
sonans,"  and  proposes  to  restrict  its  significance,  urging  that 
More  was  replying  to  Henry's  assertion  that  the  Pope  was 
guilty  of  simony  and  heresy,  and  that  he  can  only  have 
meant  that  a  General  Council  had  power  to  declare  the  See 
vacant  for  those  causes.  This,  he  says,  is  in  accordance  "  with 
the  highest  ultramontane  doctrine,  nor  would  it  be  just  to  cite 
our  great  chancellor  for  more  than  this."    We  should  not  our- 


selves have  thought  of  explaining  the  words  of  an  English  states- 
man and  lawyer  of  More's  day,  however  sincerely  attached  he 
may  have  been  to  the  See  of  Rome,  by  referring  to  the  "  highest 
ultramontane  doctrine." 


NOVELS.* 

IN  almost  every  page  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bell's  version  of  Le  Roman 
d'un  Enfant  there  occurs  a  phrase  for  which  the  reviewer 
feels  at  once  that  "  Pierre  Loti "  is  not  to  be  held  responsible. 
He  has  only  to  turn  to  the  original  to  find  how  well-grounded 
his  suspicions  are.  The  author,  who  never  yet  was  given  to  the 
"  fluent  common-place,"  who  rather  prides  himself  on  his  absten- 
tion from  it,  has  not,  as  it  happens,  spoken  of  "my  exit  from 
the  world,"  of  "  my  very  tender  age,"  of  the  "  surging-up "  of 
emotions,  recollections,  and  thoughts.  The  adjectives  he  uses, 
again,  are  not  fairly  rc^presentod  by  such  as  "  dank  "  and  "weird," 
nor  does  he  ever  level  a  doable-barrelled  "great  and  genuine" 
at  us.  Were  he  a  writer  of  English,  it  is  as  nearly  certain  as  a 
thing  can  be  he  would  not  speak  of  the  "  irremediable  fissures  " 
in  his  life,  nor  say  that  one  child  told  another  a  story  "  a  propos 
to  an  apricot,"  nor  narrate  how  his  nurse  "  infused  a  cold  chill " 
into  him.  He  would  not  make  these  subtle  distinctions  between 
"  cold  "  and  other  kinds  of  "  chill."  And  if,  in  a  fit  of  brooding 
over  the  past,  he  came  upon  some  one  memory  more  stirring  than 
another,  it  may  be  confidently  proclaimed  he  would  not  describe 
his  feeling  as  a  "  retrospective  thrill."  But  these  and  other 
"  slips "  being  overlooked,  can  it  be  allowed  that  A  ChiWs 
Romance  gives  us  anything  but  a  bald,  poor  impression  of  the 
original  ?  What  is  an  English  reader  likely  to  make  of  a 
French  writer  who  describes  his  sensations  after  a  certain 
episode  of  childhood  in  this  way :  "  It  all  hurt  me,  fearfully, 
giving  me  a  sense  of  the  languishing  end  of  existence,  a  feel- 
ing of  the  slow  fading  and  dropping  of  everything "  ?  This 
is  even  worse  than  bald,  being  simply  caricature.  After  due 
study  of  it  the  conclusion  forced  upon  one  is  that  it  would  be  as 
well  if  people  would  not  even  try  to  translate  "  Pierre  Loti " 
at  'all.  The  translator's  answer  to  that,  of  course,  might  be 
that  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  A  Child's  Romance  which 
will  please  the  English  reader,  such  as  pictures  of  afiectionate 
home-life,  and  portraits  of  friends  and  relatives  of  "  this  great 
writer."  And  it  is  true  besides  that  even  through  the  transla- 
tion there  runs  a  longing  for  the  sea  and  a  dread  of  it,  which 
must  come  home  to  the  bosoms  of  English  people.  What  more  ? 
The  "  prettiest  descriptions  "  of  children,  their  games  and  dreams, 
as  fairy-like  as  "anything  in  Hans  Christian  Andersen,"  and 
now  and  again  a  chapter  like  the  following : — 

Waking  next  morning  with  a  sudden  consciousness  of  something  happy 
in  the  air  and  a  sense  of  joy  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  at  once  saw  an 
object  of  extraordinary  outline,  on  a  table  in  my  room  ;  evidently  a  canoe 
from  the  antipodes,  very  long  and  strange-looking,  with  its  outrigger  and 
sails.  Then  my  eyes  fell  on  more  unknown  objects  :  necklaces  of  shells 
threaded  on  human  hair,  feather  head-dresses,  ornaments  of  gloomy  and 
primitive  savage  simplicity,  hung  about  in  every  direction  as  if  distant 
Polynesia  had  come  to  me  during  the  night. — So  my  brother  had  begun  to 
unpack  his  cases,  and  he  must  have  crept  in  quietly  while  I  was  still 
asleep  and  amused  himself  with  arranging  these  presents  intended  for  my 
museum.    I  jumped  up  and  dressed  quickly  to  go  and  find  him. 

But  even  here  what  we  have  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  "  Pierre 
Loti." 

Mr.  Glanville's  "  quality  "  being  a  great  liveliness  of  spirit,  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  to  find  that  his  principal  defect  is  an 
almost  lordly  lack  of  patience.  He  seems  to  expect  his  readers 
to  furnish  all  that  is  wanting  in  that  respect.  Given  the  imagina- 
tion, which  is  his,  they  are  to  believe  in  his  plot  and  find  a  pro- 
bability in  his  characters,  while  he  scours  the  country — Zululand 
mainly — for  "  incidents."  He  asks,  upon  the  whole,  a  little  too 
much.  We  can  accept  his  noble  Zulu  with  a  cheerful  tameness ; 
so  we  can  the  fighting,  even  the  deadly  encounter  with  a  python, 
and  the  subsequent  helping  to  hatch  the  python's  eggs ;  all,  in 
fact,  down  to  the  desperate  victory  over  hordes  of  half-famished 
dogs,  "  the  outcast,  homeless  dogs  of  a  hundred  abandoned  kraals." 
But  this,  surely,  is  enough  to  demand  of  even  the  most  capacious 
and  complaisant  "  swallow."  And  so  the  line  must  be  drawn  at 
villains  who  can  be  the  meanest  of  all  possible  villains  on  one 
page,  and  the  best  and  bravest  of  men  on  the  next.  "  Lost 
heiresses,"  who  are  found  by  every  one  but  those  very  people 
who  could  not  help  seeing  them  whole  chapters  before  the  proper 
time — they  also  must  go  into  the  list.  As  for  the  Basuto 
humourist,  so  much  at  home  in  Zululand,  yet  known  so  well  to 
the  boards  of  any  theatre  where  pantomimes  are  played,  Mr. 
Glanville  ought  to  kill  him  in  his  very  next  edition.  A  more 
serious  objection,  if  such  may  be  taken  to  so  good-humoured  a 
work  as  The  Lost  Heiress,  lies  against  the  way  in  which  the 
author  treats  the  Prince  Imperial,  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  Sir 
Redvers  Buller.  He  by  no  means  adds  an  air  of  likelihood  to 
his  story,  if  that  was  his  object,  by  pages  of  "  special  corre- 
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spoudence  "  at  second-hand.  Besides,  in  the  middle  of  what  he 
has  already  undertaken  to  give  us — a  tale,  that  is,  of  "  lore, 
battle,  and  adventure  " — nobody  wishes  to  have  the  inferior 
historical  romance  so  disconcertingly  sprung  upon  him.  The 
blending  asks  for  a  great  deal  too  much  artfulness,  and  what  Mr. 
Glanville  has  already  promised  us  is  quite  as  much  as,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  even  more  than,  he  can  very  well  perform. 

If  there  is  very  little  of  fierce  war,  there  is  much  faithful  love 
in  the  story  of  Maisie  Warden.  That  heroine,  of  course,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  only  fighting  that  does  take  place,  and  the  author 
has  contrived  to  make  it  seem  quite  probable  that  she  should  find 
whole  regiments  of  fiery  champions  the  moment  she  is  beset  by 
a  designing  lover  of  high  degree.  Maisie  is  the  miller's  daughter 
of  Auchmead,  a  village  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  she  allows 
the  blacksmith's  son  to  persuade  her  to  a  betrothal,  well  knowing 
that  her  father,  who  is  the  richest  man  in  those  parts,  except  the 
laird,  will  never  hear  of  such  a  thing.  That  is  only  natural,  and 
so  is  nearly  all  that  ensues.  The  lover,  Alan  Maitland,  is  very 
obedient  at  first,  and  admits  all  the  wisdom  of  waiting  till  old 
Warden  can  be  made  to  see  reason  ;  but  the  girl,  who  knows  her 
father's  character  better  than  she  does  her  lover's,  puts  too  long 
a  strain  upon  the  latter's  patience.  The  young  man  ventures 
down  to  the  mill  one  day  with  what  the  miller  considers  his 
horrifying  proposition.  There  is  an  admirable  exchange  of  good, 
broad,  forcible  Scotch,  and  the  interview  ends  as  one  expects  it 
to  do.  It  is  shortly  after  this  that  the  fighting  begins.  Maisie 
cannot,  or  thinks  she  cannot,  forgive  her  too  precipitate  lover. 
Certainly  she  has  some  cause  to  complain.  Her  life  has  become 
a  very  dreary  afi'air  indeed.  The  miller,  who  is  an  elder  of  the 
church,  quotes  Scripture  at  her,  with  an  appalling  fluency. 
To  escape  from  this,  and  to  teach  Alan  Maitland  obedience 
in  the  future  by  making  him  heartily  wretched  at  once,  she 
indulges  in  a  very  innocent  flirtation  with  Stephen  Wingate, 
the  "  villain  of  the  piece,"  the  one  weak  character  in  the  book. 
This  gentleman's  talk  is  so  insufferably  long-winded  and  unnatural 
that  one  wonders  the  girl  should  prefer  it  even  to  the  Doric  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  delivered  by  an  angrj-  father.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  story,  however,  she  does  prefer  it,  and  Alan  Maitland  in 
consequence  as  nearly  as  possible  drowns  the  villain,  after  thrash- 
ing him  in  a  stand-up  fight.  Wingate,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  only  a  "  fause  Southron,"  and  makes  one  of  the  shooting  party 
"  up  at  the  laird's."  Like  most  of  the  English  characters  in  an 
otherwise  capital  novel,  he  is  poorly  drawn  when  compared  with 
the  natives  of  Auchmead.  He  is  by  no  means  grateful  to  Mait- 
land for  seeing  that  his  punishment  went  no  further  than  a 
thorough  wetting.  He  behaves  in  consequence  like  an  abject 
sneak,  thereby  bringing  about  a  still  more  serious  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  Maisie  Warden  and  her  lover.  And  at  that  point, 
perhaps,  it  will  be  as  well  to  leave  them  with  one  more  word 
of  praise  for  a  pretty  story,  skilfully  and  always  soberly  told. 

In  Tfie  Laird  o'  Cocl-pen  we  have  another  Scotch  story.  Most 
of  the  scenes,  that  is  to  say,  are  laid  in  Scotland,  and  the  characters 
as  they  come  and  go  speak  a  kind  of  Scotch  when  they  happen  to 
think  of  it.  The  judicious,  however,  will  remember  as  they  read 
that  the  "  documents  "  upon  which  this  romance  is  founded  consist 
of  a  pair  of  diaries  keptby  a  pairof  very  young  people.  That  accounts 
for  much.  Athole  Lindsay,  one  of  these  two  memoir-writers,  is 
only  seventeen  when  she  first  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  her 
fellow-diarist,  Douglas  Hay.  All  the  names,  by  the  way,  are 
noble,  ear-filling,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Douglas  Hay,  when 
it  is  his  turn  to  speak,  describes  himself  as  "  a  coward  and  a 
scoundrel."  This  is  excess  of  flattery.  One  of  these  two  words 
is  such  a  very  big  one  that  it  makes  a  kind  of  Giant's  Robe  for 
him,  even  though  he  has  jilted  Athole  Lindsay.  Now,  though 
the  young  lady  would  not,  in  all  probability,  ever  write  him 
down  in  her  diary  as  a  "  horrid  little  cad,"  yet,  when  once 
her  eyes  have  been  retouched  by  Puck,  and  she  sees  clearly  what 
sort  of  an  animal  it  is  she  has  been  caring  for,  would  she  not 
imitate  the  example  of  Titania,  given  under  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances ?  But  she  does  not  mercilessly  cut "  him,  even 
though  she  has  become  Mrs.  Campbell  of  Corriemoor,  wife,  in 
other  words,  to  "  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen."  For  the  sake  of  the 
reader's  amusement  it  is  as  well  she  is  not  as  relentless  as  one 
would  like  her  to  be,  since  Douglas  Hay  returns  to  Inverness 
after  two  years'  wandering  in  such  excellent  company,  in  the 
company  of  Huel  Penryth,  a  gentleman  of  "  large  discourse,  look- 
ing before  and  after."  There  are  few  as  deliciously  ridiculous  as 
he  in  the  whole  library  of  burlesque.  In  person  he  is  perhaps  a 
shade  handsomer  than  Byron.  We  first  meet  him  on  board 
ship,  busy  flinging  such  winged  words  as  these  in  the  teeth  of  a 
howling  gale : — "  How  feeble  and  weak,  after  all,  is  the  skill  of 
man  against  the  forces  of  nature  ?  Who  shall  bridle  the  wind 
and  arrest  the  thundercloud,  or  steer  the  lightning  flash  on  its 
wild  flight  ?  Look  at  that  seething  mass.  How  the  white 
horses  toss  their  manes  and  gallop  over  the  wild  sea  to-night. 
Ah !  is  it  not  grand,  glorious,  superb  ?  "  It  is  indeed,  and  Mr. 
Snodgrass  alone  was  fit  company  for  the  likes  of  Huel  Penryth. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  world  of  fiction  (to  speak  i'  the  Penrythian 
vein),  it  is  partly  due  to  his  eloquence  that  The  Laird  d  Cockpen 
has  a  moral  and  rather  striking  denouement.  "  Rita  "  is  also  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  created  characters  who  are  much 
pleasanter  to  meet  than  her  pair  of  diarists. 


THE  SWORDSMAN.' 

CAPTAIN  HUTTON,  who  is  too  well  known  both  as  a 
swordsman  and  as  a  writer  on  swordsmanship  to  need  as 
introduction,  intends  his  book.  The  Swordsman,  to  be,  we  pre- 
sume, a  summa  of  the  science  of  fence — which  is  not  equivalent 
to  the  science  of  fencing  only,  but  to  that  and  something  more. 
Fence  includes  the  use  of  the  sabre  as  well  as  the  small-sword, 
and  it  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  knife.  This  last  weapon 
being  plebeian,  not  to  say  heathenish  and  papistical,  has  not  been 
included  by  Captain  Ilutton,  though  it  is  also  known  to  him,  as 
he  lately  proved  by  a  learned  discourse  on  the  best  way  of 
employing  the  carving-knife,  commonly  called  the  new  bayonet. 
The  swordsman  of  Captain  Hutton  is  presumed  to  desire  to 
handle  only  the  small-sword,  which  is  gentlemanly ;  the  sabre, 
which  is  respectable ;  and  the  bayonet  in  its  legitimate  form  of 
short  pike.  The  use  of  these  weapons  is  explained  in  the  order 
wc  have  put  them  in  here — which  is  the  natural  one.  It  may  be 
laid  down  with  confidence  that,  whereas  a  man  who  begins  by 
being  a  fencer  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word — a  fencer  with  a 
foil — will  find  himself  well  prepared  to  learn  the  sabre,  he  whO' 
begins  with  this  latter  weapon  will  find  he  has  spoiled  his 
hand  for  the  former  and  the  more  delicate.  That  is  not  equally 
the  case  as  between  foil  and  bayonet ;  but  even  so  it  is  best  to 
begin  with  the  former,  because  it  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Latin 
Grammar  of  Swordsmanship — the  beat  of  all  training  by  which  to 
acquire  sound  general  principles., 

With  the  preliminary  remark,  demanded  by  the  barest  justice,, 
that  the  forty-two  illustrations  are  both  firmly  drawn  and  exact, 
we  may  go  at  once  to  Captain  Hutton's  text.  Fig.  14,  by  the 
way,  which  gives  the  position  of  the  hand  in  the  elegant  but 
rarely  taken  parry  of  prime,  puzzles  for  a  moment ;  but  when 
you  remember,  the  point  of  view,  which  is  to  the  left  of  the 
swordsman,  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  accurate.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  Captain  Hutton,  whose  object,  as  stated  in  his  pre- 
face, is  to  write,  "  not  an  elaborate  treatise,  but  merely  a  handy 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,"  does  not 
profess  to  say  anything  new  about  a  science  which  has  been  so 
much  written  about,  and  so  well  and  so  recently,  as  fencing 
proper.  The  most  a  writer  on  the  subject  can  do  now  is  to  make 
a  good  selection  of  rules  and  observations,  arrange  them  clearly,, 
and  put  them  into  language  free  from  ambiguity.  This  Captain 
Hutton  has  done.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  altogether  share  his 
preference  for  the  Italian  form  of  stopthrust,  "  in  which  the  left 
foot  is  slipped  back  and  the  right  arm  extended  until  the  position 
of  lunge  is  attained."  This  is  pretty,  and  it  has  so  far  a  practical 
advantage  that  it  gives  the  fencer  a  solid  support.  Yet  it  sins- 
against  the  rule  that  you  should  never  make  more  movements 
than  are  necessary.  To  take  the  position  of  guard  backwards,  too, 
is  against  the  general  practice  of  fencing — and  the  necessity  of 
thinking  of  it  just  when  the  greatest  speed  is  required  seems  to  us 
very  likely  to  confuse — to  say  nothing  of  the  fact,  that  to  have 
your  left  leg  going  back  while  your  right  arm  is  going  forward  is 
not  a  bad  way  of  throwing  yourself  off  your  balance.  The  doubly- 
minded  fencer  is  unstable  on  his  legs— a  maxim  we  quote  from  an 
unpublished  collection  in  our  possession.  Captain  Hutton's  de- 
scription of  the  practice  of  drawing  back  the  sword  before  loung- 
ing as  "  vicious  "  is  absolutely  correct,  but  we  are  surprised  t» 
find  him  saying  that  "  There  is  but  one  sensible  way  of  treating: 
a  man  who  persists  in  using  this  style  of  attack,  and  that  is 
to  refuse  flatly  to  fence  with  him  at  all."  Surely  this  is  a 
strange  confession  of  weakness,  in  the  presence  of  the  bungler^ 
Captain  Hutton's  system  of  sabre  play,  which  he  has  already  ex- 
pounded in  a  very  handsome  volume,  is  more  individual  and 
original  than  any  conceivable  treatise  on  fencing  could  now  be. 
Whether  the  grip  which  he  recommends  will  be  acceptable  to 
swordsmen  who  are  not  blessed  with  very  powerful  hands  is 
doubtful.  Captain  Hutton  recommends  that  the  hilt  should  be 
held  with  the  thumb  flat  on  it.  Now,  this  way  of  holding  the 
weapon  has  the  advantage  that  it  increases  your  control  over  the- 
point  of  the  sword,  but  it  has  the  serious  drawback  that,  if  you  are- 
pitted  against  a  powerful  swordsman,  you  run  a  very  considerable 
risk  of  a  dislocated  thumb,  which  would  be  painful  in  an  assault  and 
absolutely  fatal  in  a  fight.  The  "  medium  guard  "for  the  sabre  re- 
commended by  Captain  Hutton  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  best, 
though  he  has  against  him  the  authority  of  Mr.  AVaite,  who 
taught  his  pupils  to  use  a  high  seconde.  Mr.  Waite  defended 
the  position  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  best  from  which  to 
parry  quickly.  This  is  true,  but  Captain  Hutton's  guard  be- 
tween carte  and  tierce  is  a  natural  one,  in  which  the  muscle  of 
the  arm  is  not  fatigued  by  strain,  which  must  necessarily  make 
it  slow.  Besides,  Captain  llutton's  guard— and  this  may  also  be 
said  of  carte  or  tierce  pure — is  the  best  for  attack,  and  after  all 
in  fighting  the  victory  is  to  him  who  attacks,  and  not  to  him  who 
stands  on  guard.  "We  may  conclude  by  pointing  out  that 
Captain  Ilutton  repeats  in  this  volume  those  lessons  in  "  Blind- 
fold Fencii  g  "  which  he  gave  in  his  previous  book.  Cold  Steel. 
They  are  interesting,  and  even  a  little  mystical.  At  least,  we 
seem  to  be  getting  into  questionable  regions  when  we  hear  of 
"the  sensation  of  contact  with  the  master's  foil  being  of  a  mag- 
netic nature."  Captain  Ilutton,  however,  believes  much  in  the 
blindfold  lesson  as  training,  and  after  all  this  is  a  point  on  which 
experience  alone  is  of  much  value.  

'Ike  Swordsman  :  a  Manual  of  Fence  for  the  Foil,  Sabre,  and  Bayonet; 
with  an  Appendix  consisting  of  a  Code  of  Rules  for  Assaults,  Competitions, 
§-c.    By  Alfred  Hutton.    London:  Gievel  &  Co.  1891. 
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HANDBOOKS  FOR  GEOLOGISTS." 

PROFESSOR  COLE  has  signalized  his  entry  on  a  new  field  of 
work  by  the  publication  of  a  geological  text-book.  This 
supplies  a  want  which  hitherto  has  been  unsatisfied.  It  deals 
with  practice  rather  than  with  theory.  To  quote  his  own  words, 
it  "  is  intended  as  a  companion  to  any  ordinary  text-book,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  of  special  ser\-ice  to  those  students  who 
have  made  excursions  into  the  field,  and  who  wish  to  determine 
their  specimens  for  themselves."  The  book,  in  short,  embodies 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  students  which  the  author 
acquired  during  his  long  experience  as  assistant  to  Professor  J udd 
M  the  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  entitled  "  The  Sampling  of  the 
Earth's  Crust,"  Professor  Cole  gives  directions  for  work  in  the 
field,  dealing  with  a  number  of  practical  details,  among  which 
some  small,  though  by  no  means  unimportant,  matters,  such  as 
the  form  of  hammer,  the  method  of  carrying  specimens — in 
short,  the  equipment  of  a  geologist  in  general — are  discussed. 
We  think,  however,  that  exception  might  be  taken  to  this  sen- 
tence, "  A  compass  is  a  necessity  for  the  pedestrian."  This  is 
■only  true  under  certain  circumstances ;  but  a  compass  is  always 
a  necessity  for  the  geologist,  because  without  it  no  accurate 
observation  as  to  the  "lie"  of  strata  can  be  made.  We  difier 
from  him  also  as  to  the  indispensability  of  a  walking-stick  on 
a  geological  excursion ;  "  on  steep  or  roughest  ground "  it 
is  either  needless  or  ineflective,  for  in  really  awkward  places 
something  longer  is  required,  while  in  all  others  it  is  a  nuisance, 
because  it  encumbers  either  the  hand  or  the  mind. 

In  the  next  part  of  this  volume  the  student  is  taken  from  the 
field  to  the  laboratory,  and  instructed  in  the  method  of  examining 
and  determining  minerals.  Their  ordinary  physical  properties, 
the  processes  of  ascertaining  specific  gravity  and  of  testing  by 
various  reagents,  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  and  flame-reactions  for 
qualitative  purposes  in  certain  cases,  are  described  in  consider- 
able detail.  Then  comes  a  further  stage  in  the  investigations. 
Here  the  student  must  have  recourse  sometimes  to  chemical, 
.sometimes  to  physical,  aids,  so  that  the  ordinary  methods  of 
chemical  analysis  are  described,  and  a  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  thin  sections  of  rocks  under  the  micro- 
scope. The  directions  and  descriptions  relating  to  the  latter 
subject  are  very  clear,  precise,  and  helpful.  The  more  common 
constituent  minerals  are  then  described  in  alphabetical  order,  their 
optical  characters  receiving  special  attention. 

To  minerals  succeed  rocks,  to  which  some  chapters  are  next 
devoted.  In  regard  to  the  igneous  rocks  the  author  prefers  in- 
clusive terms  to  the  minute  subdivision  favoured  by  many 
petrologists  ;  but,  while  thoroughly  approving  of  the  principle, 
we  are  not  always  at  one  with  Professor  Cole  in  his  application 
of  it.  For  instance,  we  doubt  the  advantage  of  regarding  the 
so-called  nepheline-syenite  as  a  variety  of  syenite,  and  should 
prefer  to  separate  saussurite-gabbro  and  altered  dolerite 
from  diorite.  By  thus  extending  the  limits  of  the  last  term 
Professor  Cole  is  compelled  to  treat  olivine-gabbro  and  olivine- 
dolerite  in  a  separate  group,  which  we  think  more  likely  to 
create  than  to  remove  difiiculties.  In  fact,  Professor  Cole's 
arrangement  of  the  igneous  rocks,  as  far  as  it  can  be  called  an 
arrangement,  seems  to  us  a  little  deficient  in  logical  con- 
sistency. It  is  also  unfortunate  that  he  helps  to  make  current 
the  term  "  ultra-basic  "  for  purposes  of  rock  grouping.  "  Acid  " 
and  "  basic  "  are  intelligible,  though  obviously,  to  a  great  extent, 
arbitrary  as  broad  divisions — "  ultra-basic  "  is  as  meaningless  as  it 
is  needless  ;  for,  if  rocks  with  about  forty  per  cent,  of  silica  be  thus 
•designated,  why  should  not  those  with  an  exceptionally  high  per- 
centage of  the  same  constituent — say,  about  seventy-five — be 
separated  as  "  ultra-acid  "  ? 

The  concluding  part  treats  of  the  identification  of  fossils,  deal- 
ing only  with  the  more  prominent  genera  among  the  invertebrates. 
More  than  this  could  not  be  attempted  without  greatly  enlarging 
the  size  of  the  book.  Woodcut  illustrations  are  numerous ;  in  all 
there  are  136,  but  many  of  them  are  rather  too  rough  to  be 
much  help  in  identification.  Still,  the  book  will  be  a  great  boon, 
alike  in  the  class-room  and  to  the  solitary  student ;  to  the 
younger  workers  in  geology  it  will  be  as  indispensable  as  a  dic- 
tionary to  the  learner  of  a  language. 

Dr.  Hatch's  book  is  smaller  in  size  and  more  limited  in  scope 
•than  Professor  Cole's,  for  it  is  restricted  to  the  petrology  of  the 
igneous  rocks.  After  some  brief  prefatory  explanations  he 
gives  a  description  of  the  minerals  of  which  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed, together  with  a  few  others,  which  though  not  properly 
constituents  are  frequently  found  as  associates.  This  is  followed 
by  a  notice  of  the  commoner  structures  in  igneous  rocks ;  lastly, 
the  principal  varieties  of  the  rocks  themselves  are  described. 
The  book  is  so  admirably  executed  that  to  venture  on  criticism 
seems  an  attempt  at  carping.  If  we  were  to  risk  the  latter,  we 
might  object  that  Dr.  Hatch  shows  rather  too  much  favour  to 
the  cumbrous  nomenclature  beloved  by  German  petrologists ; 

*  Aids  to  Practical  Genligy.  By  GrenviUo  A.  J.  Cole,  F.G.S.,  Professor 
■of  Geology  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  for  Ireland.  London  :  Griffin 
&  Co.  1891. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Petrology  :  the  Igneous  Rochs.  By 
Frederick  H.  Hatch,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co, 
i39[. 

Tli£  Autobiography  of  the  Earth:  a  Popular  Account  of  Geological 
History.  By  Kev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.A ,  F.G.S.  London :  Edward 
Stanford. 


"  ultra-basic "  also  figures  in  his  pages,  with  such  ugly  and 
meaningless  names  as  "  felsophyre,"  "lamprophyre,"  "tholeiite,"  &c. 
These  may  be  defended  on  historical  grounds,  but  their  right 
place  is  the  penal  seclusion  of  a  note.  We  regret  to  see  "  elvan  " 
retained  as  the  name  of  a  rock  species,  for  it  is  only  a  Corni.sh 
miner's  term  of  indefinite  meaning,  and  we  doubt  whether 
"  amygdaloid  "  can  be  used  for  a  cavity  in  a  lava,  unless  this  be 
filled  with  some  mineral — that  is,  we  believe  the  name  to  have 
been  given  from  its  aspect  rather  than  from  its  shape.  Dr.  Hatch 
also  uses  words  which  will  lead  the  student  to  think  that  tlie 
change  of  augite  to  hornblende  takes  place  only  under  the  influence 
of  mechanical  stres.ses.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  are  very 
favourable  to  this  change,  but  any  restriction  to  them  is  a  hasty 
generalization.  But  these  are  trifles;  the  book  as  a  whole 
not  only  is  convenient  in  form  and  excellently  printed,  but  also 
is  well  planned  and  well  executed  ;  so  clear,  concise,  and  accurate 
that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  very  useful  to  students. 

The  next  work  departs  from  the  severity  of  a  text-book.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  plan  may  be  told  in  his  own  words.    It  is 

to  give  in  simple  language,  and  in  a  style  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  deter 
the  reader,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  former  history  of  our  planet,  beginning 
with  its  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  solar  system,  and  passing 
through  all  the  different  geological  periods,  with  their  changing  scenes  and 
various  phases  of  life,  down  to  the  latest  period  when  man  appeared  on  the 
scene.  Secondly,  to  explain,  however  briefly,  the  methods  bj'  which  the 
conclusions  of  geologists  have  been  arrived  at,  or,  in  other  words,  to  put 
the  evidence  before  the  reader  so  that  he  may  see  how  these  conclusions 
were  formed,  and  j  udge  for  himself  how  far  they  are  reasonable. 

Thus  the  tale  begins  with  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  the 
origin  of  the  solar  system,  told  in  language  as  far  as  possible 
divested  of  technical  phrases,  with  a  warning  to  the  reader  that, 
at  present,  it  is  only  an  hypothesis,  though  the  most  probable 
which  has  been  advanced.  To  this  succeeds  a  brief  enumeration 
of  the  agencies  which  have  produced  changes  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  together  with  a  few  judicious  remarks  on  the  principle 
of  "  uniformity,"  and  on  the  danger  of  pushing  it  to  an  extreme. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  then  begins  his  story  with  the  earliest  or  Archaean 
period,  which,  however,  like  the  birth-time  of  many  nations,  is 
still  involved  in  such  obscurity  that  he  can  do  little  more  than 
recount  hypotheses  and  indicate  the  general  tendency  of  evidence. 
With  the  Cambrian  rocks  the  task  of  deciphering  Nature's  hiero- 
glyphics becomes  more  easy,  and  the  tale  proceeds  with  greater 
smoothness.  So  the  story  of  the  development  of  life  upon  the 
earth  is  carried  through  its  successive  phases,  until  it  reaches 
the  last — the  Great  Ice  Age — which  is  almost  as  fruitful  in  con- 
troversy as  the  first,  and  then  geology,  with  the  appearance  of 
man,  slides  imperceptibly  into  archseology. 

The  author's  task  has  not  been  easy.  Geology,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  divested  of  technicalities,  and  the 
tale  of  a  world  peopled  by  strange  living  creatures,  often  very 
unlike  any  which  now  exist,  cannot  be  told  without  the  use  of 
names  unknown  to  all  but  instructed  readers.  It  is  easy  for  tn 
author,  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  overmuch  technicality,  to  fall  in(  o 
little  inaccuracies  and  slipshod  modes  of  expression.  From  this 
danger  Mr.  Hutchinson  appears  to  have  escaped  with  remarkable 
success.  He  writes  as  one  who  is  thoroughly  well  acquamted 
with  his  subject,  not  only  from  books,  but  also  in  the  field.  He 
describes  clearly  the  leading  features  of  the  physical  geography, 
and  of  the  life-history  of  the  difierent  geological  ages.  Perhaps 
in  so  doing  Mr.  Hutchinson  passes  rather  too  hastily  over  the 
earlier  half  of  the  Trias,  the  Bunter  Beds  of  geologists,  for  he 
barely  mentions  the  interesting  pebble-beds  and  sandstones  which 
overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  our  Midland  districts,  and  takes 
as  his  type  of  this  epoch  the  red  rocks  of  Devonshire,  of  which  a 
considerable  part  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to  be  earlier  in 
date.  This,  however,  is  only  a  slight  blemish,  which  can  be 
readily  amended  in  another  edition.  The  book,  as  a  whole,  is 
worthy  of  high  praise ;  written  in  a  pleasant,  attractive  style,  well 
printed,  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  interest 
a  much  wider  circle  of  readers  than  either  of  those  which 
precede  it  in  this  notice. 


LONDON  PAST  AND  PRESENT.* 

A BOOK  that  has  been  long  expected  is  sure  to  disappoint 
some  of  the  expectants.  Yet,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Wheatley  could  have  done  better. 
Cunningham,  in  adopting  the  alphabetical  form  for  his  Handbook, 
heavily  handicapped  his  future  editors.  A  systematic  account  of 
the  City  under  "  Wards,"  arfd  of  the  suburbs — the  new  "  county 
of  London  " — under  "  Parishes  "  would  in  some  respects  have 
been  preferable ;  but  the  first  idea  evidently  was  to  make  the  book 
a  new  edition  of  Cunningham's  admirable  Handbook;  and  this  is 
what  we  have  before  us,  not  a  new  compilation.  A  history  of  the 
histories  of  London  would  be  a  book  by  itself.  We  have  had 
Stow,  and  many  editors  of  Stow,  for  the  most  part  mere  chroni- 
clers of  changes  without  original  research.  In  addition,  we 
have  had  the  anecdotal  writers,  many  of  them  extremely  care- 
less and  inaccurate,  who  have  only  been  consistent  in  refusin- 
to  spoil  a  good  story  from  any  scruple  as  to  truth.  A  wholg 
chapter  would  have  to  be  devoted  to  the  guessers — the  archfeolce 
gists  who  discovered  the  "  Old  Bourne  "  and  the  "  Flood  Gate," 

*  London  Past  and  Present;  its  History,  Associations,  and  Traditiom. 
By  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  Based  upon  "  The  Handbook  of  London," 
by  the  late  Peter  Cunningham.    London  :  John  Murray.  1891. 
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and  the  "  Chere  Reine,"  nnd  "  Tide-end-to^vn."  Mr.  "Wlieatley, 
iiiiibrtunately,  has  more  than  once  in  these  volumes  cast  in  his 
lot  with  the  giiessers,  as  we  shall  see  ;  but  he  has  avoided  their 
worst  errors.  Finally — with  a  long'  interval — we  have  the  modern 
scientific  historian,  a  class  of  which  John  Richard  Green  must  be 
reckoned  the  first.  Green's  earliest  attempt  in  history  was  an 
essay  on  the  London  election  of  Stephen  ;  and  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life  he  took  the  keenest  interest  in  London  history.  The  dis- 
covery, by  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  of  the  old  documents  at  St.  Paul's, 
documents  to  which  it  is  more  than  likely  Stow  had  partial  access, 
was  described  in  the  IX.  Eeport  Jlistorical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion, and  has  made  a  complete  revolution  in  our  knowledge. 
Similar  deeds  and  documents,  perhaps  not  quite  so  old,  liave  been 
found  at  the  Guildliall,  and  have  been  edited,  or  are  being-  edited, 
by  Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe.  In  old  cyclopredias,  and,  indeed,  in  one 
which  is  by  no  means  old,  London  has  its  Roman  history — chiefly 
conjecture — its  Saxon  history,  its  Norman  history  ;  and  then  the 
continuity  of  the  story  has  been  interrupted,  and  the  writers 
have  skipped  the  Middle  Ages  bodily,  and  begin  again  about  the 
timeof  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses.  Yet  it  was  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I., 
Henry  IL,  John,  and  Henry  III.  that  the  citizens  of  London 
vindicated,  maintained,  and  preserved  their  share  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish liberty ;  and  the  history  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  is  ten  times 
more  important  now  than  any,  even  the  most  accurate,  account 
of  Richard  Whittington,  or  the  amours  of  Edward  IV.  and  Jane 
Shore.  But  Mr.  Wheatley,  whose  Round  Ahoiit.  PiccadiHt/  and 
Pall  Mall  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  world  of  the 
anecdotal  class,  has  preferred  in  the  new  volumes  to  take  the 
same  line,  and  to  give  us  as  much  association  and  tradition,  but 
as  little  history,  as  possible.  If  we  measured  his  work  by  the 
standard  of  Green  or  Guest  we  should  find  it  utterly  wanting; 
but,  measured  by  Cunningham,  we  find  it  an  improvement  in 
every  respect,  both  in  accuracy,  in  entertainment,  and  in  popular 
interest. 

In  dealing  with  Saxon  London  Mr.  Wheatley  does  well  to 
mention,  though  not  with  thorough  approval,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Guest  that  for  a  while  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the 
city  lay  empty  and  desolate.  The  next  paragraph  contains  such 
a  tissue  of  errors  that  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel  it.  First  we  are 
told  that  "  the  names  of  the  two  counties  in  which  London  is 
situated  "  may  help  to  solve  the  question  as  to  the  early  Saxon 
occupation.  That  London  is  situated  in  two  counties  will 
make  most  London  antiquaries  stare,  but  they  will  be  still  more 
astonished  when  they  go  on  and  find  out  what  those  two  counties 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Wheatley.  He  names  Middlesex  and  Surrey ! 
If  he  had  named  Essex  and  Surrey  we  should  not  have  been  so 
much  surprised.  Undoubtedly  an  integral  part  of  London,  the 
ward  of  Bridge  Without,  was  once  in  Surrey,  and  was  only  taken 
out  of  Surrey  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
Beda  and  the  Chronicle  seem  to  imply  that  London  was  for  a 
time  the  "metropolis"  of  the  East  Saxons.  But  Mr.  Wheatley 
is  the  first  to  connect  Middlese.x  with  London.  There  is  no 
ground  for  such  a  connexion  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  authorities 
he  can  have  consulted.  He  names  Green,  but  only  as  thinking 
that  the  Middle  Saxons  were  an  offshoot  of  the  East  Saxons ; 
which  is  likely  enough,  as  we  find  the  same  kings  reigning  over 
both.  Reading  on  we  come  to  a  fresh  and  even  worse  error. 
The  name  of  Surrey  proves,  we  are  told,  that  it  "must  have  been 
peopled  from  the  river,"  as,  if  the  first  settlers  had  come  from 
Sussex  or  Kent,  they  would  not  have  styled  "these  hills  the  South 
Ridge."  But  did  they  style  the  hills  the  South  Ridge  ?  If  they 
did  how  does  the  name  now  appear  as  Surrey  ?  Can  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  find  anywhere  a  change  of  ridge  into  ey.  We  trow  not. 
Guest  and  Green  knew  well  enough  that  Surrey  is  the  SGuth 
"rege"  or  kingdom,  a  very  different  thing.  Mr.  Wheatley  omits 
altogether  the  central  fact  of  the  history  of  Saxon  London — its 
abandonment  by  the  Saxons  in  or  about  856,  and  its  subsequent 
resettlement,  after  the  lifetime  of  a  whole  generation  had  elapsed, 
by  King  Alfred.  He  does  say  : — "  In  886  Alfred  overcame  the 
Danes,  restored  London  to  its  inhabitants,  and  rebuilt  its  walls" ; 
but  this  assertion  has  no  meaning  if  the  city  had  been  continuously 
inhabited  in  the  meanwhile.  Stow  distinctly  asserts  the  con- 
trary, and  until  we  know  better  we  must  accept  his  authority. 

In  his  account  of  Norman  London,  Mr.  Wheatley  is  on  firmer 
ground.  He  translates,  by  the  way,  "monasterium  "  by  "  monas- 
tery," in  quoting  a  chronicle,  as  to  St.  Paul's,  but  "minster" 
would  be  more  correct.  The  existence  of  a  minster  in  the  east 
at  St.  Paul's  gives  meaning  to  the  name  of  Westminster.  He 
speaks  of  the  foundation  of  Bermondsey  Priory  by  Ahvin  Child. 
Most,  if  not  all,  the  authorities  call  him  Aliwin.  Mr.  Wheatley 
is  unfortunately  not  interested  in  municipal  history,  and  the  long 
struggle  of  the  citizens  for  their  ancient  freedom  is  not  even 
alluded  to  in  an  otherwise  delightful  and  interesting  chapter. 
There  are  some  valuable  notes  on  Chaucer's  birth  and  dwelling 
place  in  the  city ;  and  we  have  a  new  citation  as  to  the  mayor's 
precedence.  In  141 5,  it  seems,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  City, 
at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  two  of  the  king's 
brothers  were  present,  'The  mayor,  as  the  king's  representative, 
took  the  place  of  honour.  Mr.  Wheatley  misunderstands  the  im- 
port of  the  next  anecdote  on  this  subject.  The  "  some  years 
later "  of  which  he  speaks  was  nearly  half  a  century.  Sir 
Matthew  Philip  was  mayor,  and  a  dinner  was  given,  if  we  mistake 
not,  at  Ely  Place,  in  Holborn.  Philip  was  put  below  the  Earl 
of  Worcester  ;  and  being  ottended,  went  home.  The  point  of  the 
story  is  that  the  Serjeants  at  law,  who  gave  the  feast,  judged  that 
Ely  Place  was  without  the  City,  and  so  placed  the  mayor,  as  he 


is  still  placed,  with  the  rank  of  an  earl,  but  after  Worcester,  who 
was  a  great  officer  of  state  at  the  time,  and  took  precedence  of 
others  of  his  degree.  The  mayor,  conceiving  Ely  Place  to  b(> 
within  his  jurisdiction,  thought  he  should  take  precedence  of 
every  one  except  the  king  himself.  These  are  little  points  Mr. 
Wheatley  ought  to  have  understood.  Otherwise  there  is  no  ob- 
ject in  telling  the  story.  Ely  Place  is  certainly  without  the  City 
boundaries  now.  The  point  is,  however,  of  very  small  import- 
ance ;  and  Mr.  Wheatley  may  think  it  a  very  odd  way  to  eulogize 
his  book  by  finding  fault  with  these  small  points;  but  if  he  will 
believe  us,  it  is  just  because  his  book  is  so  good  that  we  would 
like  to  see  it  better.  He  is  most  unlucky  in  his  remarks  on 
names ;  and  we  may  in  concluding  this  notice  of  his  Introduction 
observe  that  Ludgate  was  not  of  "  great  antiquity,"  that  it  did 
not  exist  in  Roman  times,  and  that  the  name,  which  is  good 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English,  for  a  "postern,"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Lud.  John  of  Lydgate  came  from  a  place  of  the  name  in 
Wesse.x.  Mr.  Wheatley,  perhaps  wisely,  avoids  deriving  Cripple- 
gate  in  the  Introduction,  and  quotes  the  correct  derivation  under 
the  name.  Altogether,  although  we  cannot  accept  this  Introduc- 
tion as  quite  satisfactory,  we  may  confess  that  it  is  most  pleasant 
reading,  and  the  reader  will  hardly  lay  it  down  before  he  comes 
to  the  County  Council  and  the  public  work  before  it,  with  which 
this  preliminary  chapter  ends. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  it  may  be  said,  has  aimed,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  <at  being  entertaining  and  a  little  less  at  being  instructive 
than  we  can  quite  approve  ;  but  the  line  had  to  be  drawn  somei- 
whero,  and  undoubtedly  Mr.  Wheatley  has  drawn  it  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly popular  quarter.  He  is  never  recondite  or  abstruse; 
he  knows  perhaps  a  little  less  about  names  than  he  ought,  but 
he  does  know  what  people  will  like  to  read  about,  what  are 
the  questions  which  interest  them  when  they  walk  through  the 
London  streets ;  and  his  English,  like  Cunningham's,  is  always 
well  chosen,  and  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  who 
consults  his  pages.  He  has  been  exceedingly  careful  as  to  recent 
events,  and  we  now  know  the  names  of  the  architects  who  are 
guilty  of  the  worst  disfigurements  of  the  modern  streets.  Some 
of  the  longer  articles,  such  as  those  on  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Tower,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  National  Gallery,  to  mention 
but  a  few,  are  models  of  condensation  and  original  information. 
We  may  note  a  few  corrections  and  additions  for  a  future  edition. 
In  Brewer  Street,  the  Chevalier  D'Eon  occupied  No.  40.  The 
statement  on  p.  184  that  Bucklersbury  is  called  after  the  trade 
carried  on  in  it  is  directly  contradicted  on  p.  297,  where  the 
correct  derivation,  from  a  family  named  Bokerel,  is  given.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  say  the  name  of  Charing  Cross  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Charing  is  undoubtedly  the  name  of  a  Saxon 
family  or  tribe  of  rather  wide  distribution,  and  there  is  nothing 
either  obscure  or  peculiar  about  it.  Cheapside  was  always  Cheap- 
side,  never  Cheap  or  West  Cheap.  These  names  apply  to  the 
market  place  of  which  the  roadway  of  Cheapside  formed  the 
northern  border.  On  p.  401  we  read  that  the  City  returns  four 
members  of  Parliament ;  but  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  two 
was  made  by  the  Redistribution  Act.  Under  the  "City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,"  Mr.  Wheatley  should  have  pointed 
out  that  there  are  no  City  Guilds  and  have  been  none  since  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  Conduit  Street  was  on  part  of  the  City 
estate  held  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  City  with  water,  and 
the  first  entry,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Letter  Book  A  at  the  Guildhall 
relates  to  it.  Dr.  Sharpe  could  enlighten  Mr.  Wheatley  on  the 
subject.  In  briefly  summarizing  the  artistic  contents  of  Devon- 
shire House,  the  most  remarkable  in  many  respects,  the  collection 
of  designs  by  Inigo  Jones  made  by  Lord  Burlington  should  not 
have  been  omitted.  Groping  Lane  was  probably  near  St.  Paul's, 
not  on  Tower  Hill,  which  is  mentioned  with  it  in  an  old  pamphlet 
quoted  by  Mr.  Wheatley  as  equally  infested  by  untrustworthy 
folk.  Under  Hand  Alley  and  a  long  quotation  from  De  Foe's 
History  of  the  Plague  there  should  be  at  least  a  line  to  say  De 
Foe  was  no  authority.  His  book  is  a  fiction,  and  was  written  as 
passably  honest  "journeywork  in  default  of  better"  about  sixty 
J  ears  after  the  Great  Plague,  when  there  was  great  interest 
and  alarm  about  an  outbreak  at  Marseilles.  The  statement  about 
the  Heralds'  College,  that  the  appointment  of  heralds  is  in  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  made  twice  over  on  p.  209.  "  Kinges 
bridge,  comonly  called  Stone  bridge,  nere  Hyde  parke  corner,"  is 
not  Knightsbridge,  as  Mr.  Wheatley  seems  to  think.  It  was  at 
Engine  Street  and  crossed  the  Tyburn,  whereas  Knightsbridge 
was  over  the  Westbourne.  There  are  two  mistakes  about  the 
Savoy  Chapel.  Bishop  Ilalsey  is  called  Halsal,  and  the  brass 
which  commemorates  him  equally  with  Bishop  Douglas  is  spoken 
of  as  new.  Not  to  leave  ofl'  with  fault  finding,  we  may  say,  once 
for  all,  that  the  enormous  mass  of  material  gathered  by  Cunnmg- 
ham,  and  added  to  by  Mr.  Wheatley,  forms  in  itself  an  encyclo- 
pajdie  library  of  Old  London,  its  gossip,  its  eminent  inhabitants, 
and  its  buildings,  if  not  of  its  history. 


WALPOLE'S  LETTERS.- 

MR  PETER  CUNNINGHAM'S  edition  of  Walpole's  corre- 
spondence, which  was  issued  as  far  back  as  1857-9,  l^as  long 
ago  taken  its  rank  as  one  of  the  best  annotated  of  its  kmd.  I  he 
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editor  was  enough  of  an  investigator  and  antiquary  to  do  his  work 
adequately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  much  of  an  artist  to  disregard 
proportion,  and  to  do  it  immoderately.  One  shudders  as  one  looks 
at  the  nine  closely-printed  volumes  recently  re-issued  by  Messrs. 
Bentley,  and  thinks  what  might  have  happened  if  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham had  conceived  his  function  after  the  fashion  of  the  modern 
«ditor  (say)  of  Hume's  Letters  to  Strahan.  In  that  case,  hardly 
nineteen  volumes  would  have  served  to  deliver  an  elucidated  and 
interpreted  Walpole  to  a  grateful,  if  embarrassed,  world.  As  it 
is,  Messrs.  Bentley's  format  is  too  large  for  real  comfort ;  and — 
though  it  is  not  likely  that  a  handy-volume  issue  will  ever  see 
the  light,  except  in  that  land  of  "forlorn  literary  enterprises, 
America — it  is  impossible  for  the  fervent  readers  of  the  brightest 
and  wittiest  of  English  letter-writers  not  to  sigh  sometimes  for 
some  form  of  their  favourite  which  they  could  read  with  comfort 
in  an  arm-chair,  or  in  bed,  or  on  a  journey.  In  all  these  condi- 
tions Horace  is  delightful.  There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  dull  page 
in  his  entire  series  of  epistles,  and,  if  there  is,  we  should  be  in- 
-clined  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  explanation  once  claimed  by 
Steele  in  similar  case — namely,  that  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
it,  and  that  it  is  done  aforethought.  The  present  issue  gains  by 
the  transfer  of  the  general  preface  from  vol.  ix.  to  vol.  i.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  an  advantage  if  some  of  the  scattered 
additional  letters  which  have  made  their  appearance  of  recent 
years  could  have  been  included ;  but  this,  we  assume,  could  only 
be  eflected  with  considerable  disturbance  of  stereotyped  plates. 


BANKING  REFORM.* 

THE  second  part  of  Vol.  II.  completes  Mr.  McLeod's  Theory  of 
Credit.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  banking  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with  notices  of  the  com- 
mercial and  monetary  crises  of  the  last  two  centuries.  The 
historical  portion  of  the  work  contains  little  that  is  new,  and 
therefore  does  not  call  for  much  comment.    It  is  written  partly 
to  illustrate  Mr.  McLeod's  views,  and  partly  to  lead  up  to  the 
suggestions  of  reform  he  has  to  make.     Every  reader  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  subject  is  aware  that  the  first  bankers  in  this 
country  were  the  Goldsmiths,  who,  about  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
began  to  take  in  money  on  deposit  and  to  issue  notes.    They  did 
this  without  authorization  from  the  Government,  and  without 
any  legislative  regulation  of  their  business.  It  was  not  until  1694 
that  the  Bank  of  England  was  established,  and  it  was  not  until 
some  years  later  that  even  the  Bank  of  England  received  the 
monopoly  it  has  since  exercised.    At  the  time  the  issue  of  notes 
was  believed  to  be  the  main  business  of  banking,  and  when 
Parliament  forbad  all  Associations  numbering  more  than  six 
persons  to  issue  notes,  it  thought  that  it  had  practically  given  a 
banking  monopoly  to  the  Bank  of  England.    In  fact,  the  Act  did 
prevent  the  starting  of  joint-stock  banks  until  the  present  cen- 
tury.   We  believe  that  Mr.  McLeod  is  perfectly  right  in  his 
contention  that  the  Act  has  inflicted  much  injury  upon  the 
development  of  the   country.     It  was   supposed   that  joint- 
stock  banks  could  not   be   established  in  opposition   to  the 
Bank  of  England  ;  but  private  bankers,  if  the  partners  were 
fewer  than  six  in  number,  could  start  in  business,  and  any 
one  who  liked,  provided   he  could  induce  his  neighbours  to 
take  his  notes,  was  free  to  do  so.  From  time  to  time  incompetent 
private   bankers,  with  too  little  capital  and  without  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  business,  plunged  the  country  into  serious 
difficulties.     When  the   Bank   of  England   was  established 
William  III.    was    engaged   in   the   great    struggle  against 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  main  object  of  his  Government  in  founding 
the  Bank  was  to  raise  money  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  con- 
flict.   The  Bank,  therefore,  was  required  to  lend  its  capital  to  the 
■Government,  and  it  received  authority  to  issue  notes  to  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  capital  so  lent.    Year  after  year  fresh 
■capital  was  called  up,  always  for  the  purpose  of  being  lent  to  the 
Government.    As  the  Bank  was  thus  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
financial  support  of  the  Government,  it  was  not  required  to 
establish  branches  all  over  England,  as  the  Bank  of  France  is 
required  by  law  to  establish  branches  in  every  Department  of 
France ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  Bank  of  England,  satisfied  with 
the  profitable  business  it  was  doing,  did  not  take  advantage  of  its 
great  opportunities  to  fully  occupy  the  ground.    The  result,  as 
•already  stated,  was  that  powerful  joint-stock  banks  being  pro- 
hibited by  law — or  being  supposed  to  be  prohibited— room  was 
left  for  incompetent  private  bankers  to  start  in  business  without 
sufficient  capital,  and  to  issue  notes,  and  bring  about  great  suffer- 
ing from  time  to  time.    At  last  it  was  discovered  that,  though 
the  Act  undoubtedly  prohibited  other  joint-stock  banks  from 
issuing  notes,  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  doing  deposit  busi- 
ness ;  and  in  1825  the  Ministry  of  the  day  induced  the  Bank 
of  England  to  consent  to  such  an  amendment  or  declaration  of 
the  law  as  allowed  of  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks. 
Since   then   great   numbers   of  joint-stock    banks  have  been 
founded  in  London  and  in  the  provinces;  some  of  them  have 
become  almost  as  powerful  as  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  and 
nearly  all  have  reached  great  prosperity ;  so  that  now  we  have 
come  to  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  Bank  of  England,  though 
it  is  the  Bank  of  the  Government,  though  it  has  in  London  and 
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for  sixty-five  miles  round  the  exclusive  right  of  note  issue,  and 
though  it  is  the  keeper  of  the  ultimate  banking  reserve  of  the 
country,  does  not  dominate  the  other  banks,  but  is  little  more 
than  first  amongst  a  number  of  great  banking  institutions.  In 
Scotland  the  Bank  of  Scotland  at  first  got  a  Charter  giving  it  a 
monopoly  like  that  conferred  upon  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but 
the  Charter  was  not  renewed,  and  from  that  time  till  1845  bank- 
ing was  free  in  Scotland.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of  joint- 
stock  banks  have  grown  up,  all  with  the  right  of  note  issue,  and 
all  carrying  banking  facilities  to  the  smallest  towns  in  the 
country.  lu  Ireland  banking  was  later  in  developing  than  either 
in  England  or  Scotland  ;  but  even  in  Ireland  there  are  several 
joint-stock  banks  with  the  right  of  note  issue.  The  banks,  how- 
ever, that  have  been  founded  since  1845  have  no  right  to  issue 
notes. 

In  1844  dissatisfaction  with  the  management  of  the  Bank  of 
England  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  bring  in  and  carry  through 
Parliament  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which  divided  the  Bank  of 
England  into  two  departments,  an  issue  and  banking  depart- 
ment, continued  its  right  to  issue  notes  against  the  debt  due  to 
it  by  the  Government,  but  required  it  to  keep  gold  against  all 
notes  issued  in  excess  of  the  debt.  The  belief  then  was  that 
crises  were  brought  about  by  over-issuing  of  notes,  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  if  the  volume  of  notes  decreased  with  the 
amount  of  gold,  the  currency  would  always  be  kept  in  a 
healthy  state  and  crises  would  be  prevented.  Three  years 
later,  however,  occurred  the  great  panic  of  1847,  and  Govern- 
ment had  to  suspend  the  Bank  Charter  Act ;  in  1857  the  Act 
had  again  to  be  suspended  ;  and  for  the  third  time  it  had  to 
be  suspended  in  1866.  If  it  had  not  to  be  suspended  last 
November,  that  was  due  mainly  to  the  courage  of  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  and  the  promptitude  with  whicli  all  the  other 
banks  rallied  round  the  Bank  of  England  and  guaranteed  it 
against  loss  when  it  assumed  liability  for  the  Baring  acceptances. 
Mr,  McLeod  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  an  Act  which 
has  had  to  be  suspended  three  several  times  in  less  than  fifty 
years  has  failed.  Indeed,  few  people  now  would  hesitate  to  admit 
that,  however  expedient  the  legislation  may  have  been  when  it 
was  proposed  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  it  has  become  obsolete  through 
the  great  change  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  But  while  few  people  will  differ  from 
Mr.  McLeod  when  he  says  that  the  Act  now  requires  to  be 
amended,  not  many,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  will  agree  with 
him  in  the  proposals  he  puts  forward.  Briefly  they  are,  that  all 
the  banks  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes.  Now  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  monopoly  in  the  issue  of  notes  any 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  banking  business.  And  if  the 
ground  were  now  entirely  unoccupied,  and  we  were  considering 
how  a  banking  system  should  be  built  up  from  the  very  founda- 
tions, everybody,  we  presume,  would  agree  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  clear  field  and  no  favour.  But  we  are  not  proposing  to 
build  up  an  entirely  new  system  upon  unoccupied  ground. 
The  Bank  of  England  has  existed  for  two  hundred  years ; 
it  has  performed  inestimable  services  to  the  country  during 
that  time,  its  prestige  stands  as  high  at  least  as  that  of 
any  other  institution  in  the  world,  and  its  credit  is  prac- 
tically unassailable.  He  would  then  be  a  very  bold  states- 
man who  would  propose  to  take  away  from  the  Bank  of 
England  privileges  it  has  enjoyed  for  two  centuries — unless, 
indeed,  the  Bank  itself  was  willing  to  part  with  them.  If  the 
Bank  no  longer  values  the  right  to  issue  notes,  and  is  willing  to 
give  lip  the  right  or  to  share  it  with  its  competitors,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.  The  task  then  becomes  very  easy.  But, 
although  issuing  of  notes  is  not  as  valuable  now  as  it  once  was, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  a  privilege  which  distinguishes  it  among  all  the 
other  great  banks  in  England.  If  the  proposal  was  to  take  away 
the  privilege  from  all  banks  and  to  vest  it  in  the  Government 
a  tolerably  strong  argument  might  be  put  forward.  But  Mr. 
McLeod  expressly  and  emphatically  condemns  the  assumption  by 
the  Government  of  banking  functions.  What  he  recommends  is 
that  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  extended  to 
all  other  banks.  Furthermore,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
other  banks  care  sufficiently  for  the  right  to  issue  notes  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  any  Minister  to  quarrel  with  the  Bank  of 
England  in  order  to  give  them  the  privilege.  Our  great  joint- 
stock  banks  have  grown  up  without  the  right  of  issue.  The 
National  Provincial  and  some  others  of  them  once  had  the  right 
of  issue,  and  they  gave  it  up  for  the  sake  of  being  allowed  to 
establish  offices  in  London.  If  the  mere  right  to  do  business  in 
London  is  of  more  value  than  the  right  of  issue  in  the  provinces, 
we  doubt  whether  the  other  banks  would  care  very  much  for  the 
privilege  which  Mr.  McLeod  would  extend  to  them.  It  is  to  be 
recollected  that  they  are  all  now  of  mature  age,  that  their  busi- 
ness has  developed  upon  well-established  lines,  and  that  they  are 
highly  prosperous.  To  engage  in  an  entirely  new  kind  of  busi- 
ness would  therefore  not  be  very  attractive  to  them  in  the  nature 
of  things,  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  if  they  are  to 
issue  notes,  they  will  have  to  keep  gold  in  their  vaults  as  a 
security  for  the  notes,  which  means  a  large  expenditure,  both  in 
providing  warehouses  for  the  gold  and  also  in  providing  pro- 
tection against  thieves,  fire,  accidents,  and  the  like. 

To  us  it  seems  that  Mr.  McLeod's  jiroposal,  however  unexcep- 
tionable in  principle,  is  too  revolutionary  in  practice.  It  would 
array  in  its  support  no  great  interest  or  popular  movement,  and 
it  would  arouse  against  it  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
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Bank  of  England.    Furthermore,  even  if  it  were  carried,  -we  see 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  result  ■would  be  better  than  can  be 
attained  without  such  revolutionary  procedure.     The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  proposal  to  give  the  right  to  issue  one-pound 
notes,  if  conferred  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  would  do  all  that 
is  really  required.    The  notes  would  displace  in  the  circulation 
an  equivalent  amount  of  gold  which  would  be  held  by  the  Bank, 
and  would  strengthen  it  immensely.    And  if,  in  addition,  one 
peculiar  provision  of  the  German  Bank  Act  were  copied,  it  would 
give  an  elasticity  to  our  system  which  is  now  greatly  needed. 
As  matters  stand  at  present,  when  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  decreases,  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be, 
the  notes  issued  must  be  correspondingly  diminished.  Suppose 
that  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  only  lo  millions,  that 
the  money  market  is  greatly  disturbed,  and  that  there  are  fears  of 
important  failures ;  and  suppose  that,  owing  to  political  difii- 
culties  abroad,  or  the  necessity  to  import  immense  quantities  of 
wheat,   or  for   any    other    reason,    two    or    three  millions 
sterling  in  gold  are  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
then  two  or  three  millions  sterling  in  notes  have  to  be  can- 
celled, and  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  falls  to  seven 
or  eight  millions  as  a  consequence.     This  creates  universal 
alarm,  and  probably  precipitates  a  panic.    If  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Act  were  amended  to  this  effect — that  the  Bank  might  issue 
notes  in  excess  of  its  authorized  issue  and  also  of  the  coin  and 
bullion  it  holds,  provided  it  paid  the  Government  a  tax  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  excess,  then  the  Bank  would  have  a  very  strong 
motive  indeed  for  not  exceeding  the  ordinary  limit  of  its  issue ; 
but  it  would  have  the  power  to  exceed  that  limit  when  there  was 
such  a  demand  for  money  in  the  City  that  borrowers  and  the 
holders  of  bills  would  be  willing  to  pay  it  more  than  5  per  cent. 
This  is  in  effect  the  provision  of  the  German  Act  to  which  we 
have  referred.    And  we  venture  to  think  that  if  it  were  adopted 
by  our  own  Parliament,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  Bank  of 
England  were  allowed  to  issue  one-pound  notes,  all  that  is  really 
requisite  would  be  effected.    Our  system  would  receive  the  elas- 
ticity now  wanting  to  it,  and  the  Bank  would  be  able  to  meet 
great  emergencies  without  going  to  the  Government  and  inducing 
it  to  become  a  party  to  an  open  breach  of  the  law. 


SVVAIXSWICK.* 


IF  Bath  did  not  happen  to  be  itself  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  England,  we  should  still  have  to  admire  its 
surroundings.  The  handsome  stone  streets,  squares,  and  circles, 
in,  for  the  most  part,  an  excellent  Italian  style,  were  for  a  long 
time  more  or  less  without  their  due  admirers  ;  but  taste  has 
changed,  let  us  hope,  for  the  better,  and  Mr.  Peach,  in  his  former 
volume  on  the  Historic  Houses  of  Bath,  has  done  much  to  add 
the  interest  of  association  to  that  of  beauty.  In  his  present 
volume,  on  one  of  the  suburbs,  Swainswick,  although  he  has 
stated  only  facts,  almost  without  comment,  and  although  he  has 
made  no  attempt  by  fine  writing  to  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
story  he  has  to  tell,  he  gives  us  an  example,  by  far  too  rare,  of  how 
a  parochial  history  ought  to  be  written,  what  are  the  important 
points,  and  how  far  old  traditions  and  conjectures  ought  to  be 
respected.  No  doubt  he  fell  into  good  hands,  and  had  the  best 
of  advice  in  his  undertaking.  The  deeply-lamented  Mrs.  Henley 
Jervis,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  unravellers  of  a  genealogical 
puzzle  we  ever  knew,  placed  her  collections  at  his  disposal ;  and 
he  has  had  the  further  advantage  of  advice  and  assistance  from 
Professor  Earle,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work. 

Swainswick,  according  to  the  older  school  of  local  historians, 
who  generally  neglected  an  obvious  derivation  for  one  as  far- 
fetched as  possible,  was  called  from  the  celebrated  swine  of 
Bladud,  who,  "  after  leaving  Keynsham,  and  safely  crossing  the 
Avon  at  Swineford,  with  his  pigs,  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
village."    Wood,  the  historian  of  I3ath,  in  1749,  helieved  the 
whole  history  of  Bladud,  and  told  it  over  again  with  improve- 
ments as  if  it  admitted  of  no  doubt.    This  John  Wood  was  the 
architect  to  whom  Bath  owes  some  of  its  best  elevations.    "  He 
was  a  singular   admixture  of  practical   ability   and  genius, 
combined  with  a  marvellous  passion  for  archaeological  extrava- 
gances and  Pythagorean  circles,  with  every  form  of  astronomical 
and  astrological  nonsense  derived  from  the  old  chroniclers." 
When  he  died  he  was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  the  church- 
yard of  Swainswick,  "which  village  he  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bladud,  the  son  of  Hudibras,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
King  of  Israel."    If  this  and  similar  traditions  and  legends  are 
ridiculous,  it  must  still  be  allowed  that  the  name  provokes  con- 
jecture.   Who  was  Swain,  and  why  was  this  wick  called  after 
him  ?    Mr.  Peach  is  slow  to  accept  a  theory  that  he  was  Sweyn 
who  conquered  all  England,  except  London,  in  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  and  who  at  Bath  received  the  submission  of  the  thegns 
of  the  West.    But  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Domesday,  and 
Swainswick  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  wicks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bath,  such  as  Bathwick  and  Tatwick,  and,  a  little  further 
off",  the-of-Dickens-immortalized-name,  Pickwick,  which  is  in 
Corsham,  over  the  Wiltshire  border,  although  a  house  called 
"  Pickwick's,"  now  "  Hill  Farm,"  is  in  Swainswick.    Mr.  Earle  is 
of  opinion  that  it  began  "  in  the  need  to  discriminate  between 


the  wicks,  that  the  original  sense  is  the  homely  one  of  swine- 
herd, for  so  sicdn  meant  in  old  English."  Mr.  Earle  goes  on  to 
remark  that  the  word  has  died  out  of  literature,  being  perhaps 
partly  suppressed  by  a  cognate  form,  swain,  which  was  from  the 
Danish  settlements  and  became  literary.  This  seems  to  be  going 
a  little  further  than  the  case  demands.  The  local  pronunciation 
is  undoubtedly  "  Swanswick " ;  but  so  it  might  be  in  Wessex, 
even  if  the  original  had  been  "  Sweyn's  Wick."  But  that  it  was 
King  Sweyn  after  whom  the  place  was  called  is  also  wholly  un- 
necessary ;  there  were  probably  plenty  of  Sweyns  in  England 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  later.  Why 
should  the  King  have  deliberately  wasted  his  time  and  resources 
"  in  climbing  a  steep  and  rugged  hill  to  reach  this  village,"  even 
though,  as  Polydore  Virgil  says,  '-'while  Swene  sojourned  at 
Bathe  hee  was  soe  molested  with  penurie  of  corne  that  he  was 
constrayned  to  suffer  the  Englishemen  to  redime  of  him  the 
tribute  wherwith  the  realme  before  was  levied"? 

The  descent  of  the  manor  is  carefully  traced  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Hussey  family,  down  to 
1 52 1,  when  it  was  given  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Richard 
Dudley.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  contains  work 
of  all  the  styles,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular,  and  even  later, 
for  "  the  curious  old  hatchment  now  over  the  door  inside  has 
C.R.  1647,  with  the  Royal  Arms."  These  Royal  Arms  and 
funereal  hatchments  are  very  obnoxious  to  "  restorers."  A  very 
interesting  series  was  lately  destroyed  at  St.  Albans,  though 
even  Scott  had  spared  it.  Parish  churches  used  to  have  many, 
but  it  is  rare  to  find  one  now.  Mr.  Peach  quotes  his  list  of  in- 
cumbents from  Mr.  Weaver's  recently  published  book.  It  goes 
back  to  1297,  and  begins  in  that  year  with  "  Willelmus,  persona." 
Every  memorial  and  inscription  in  the  church  and  churchyard  is 
copied — a  very  good  feature  of  the  book,  though  we  fail  to  find 
anything  very  remarkable  either  for  the  eminence  of  the  person 
commemorated  or  for  the  oddness  or  beauty  of  the  epitaph.  We 
regret  to  see  that  some  "  restorer "  has  buried  a  long  row  of 
sepulchral  slabs  under  the  altar  pavement. 

A  second  manor,  noticed  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  is  Tatwick,. 
"  Tatewiehe."  This  is  a  fine  name  for  such  an  antiquary  as  Wood. 
"  There  is  a  place,"  he  says,  "  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  called  Tat- 
wick, a  name  imx)lying  the  Mansion  of  Tutates  or  Mercury."  Mr. 
Peach  seems  to  enjoy  these  speculations ;  hut  he  need  not  have 
printed  Zeudavesta  for  Zendavesta.  "  Taiths,  or,  as  he  puts  it, 
Taites,  was  a  deity  to  whom  the  Tots,  Toots,  and  Tooters  were 
dedicated  "  ;  but  Wood  could  not  or  would  not  discern  the  more 
practical  side  of  the  subject.  Tat  generally  denotes  an  eminence 
or  height,  and  Tatwick  describes  the  locality  accurately M?. 
Peach  traces  the  descent  of  the  manor  and  its  divisions  in  the 
Gore  Langton  and  Gunning  families.  Then  follows  a  kind  of 
biography  of  William  Prynne,  who  was  born  at  Hill  House  in 
Upper  Swainswick,  in  1600.  We  cannot  understand  Mr.  Peach's 
account  of  the  arms,  "  or.  a  fess  engr.  az.  betw.  Coronet  or.  an  eagle 
displ.  p.  p.  and  beaked  sa.  Deo  adjuvante."  It  is  a  pity  so 
accomplished  a  topographer  should  not  learn  a  little  heraldry  to 
set  off  his  other  qualifications  as  a  local  historian.  Prynne's  con- 
duct in  the  troubles  of  Charles  I.  is  well  known ;  but,  as  he  op- 
posed the  King's  death  he  was  received  into  a  certain  amount  of 
favour  at  the  Restoration,  and  had  the  appointment  of  Keeper  of 
the  Records,  where  he  did  excellent  work,  much  of  which  is  still 
of  high  value. 

The  register  of  Swainswick  begins  at  a  comparatively  early 
date — namely,  1557.  It  contains  the  names,  fully  annotated,  of 
several  families  which  have  risen  to  a  certain  degree  of  enainence,, 
such  as  the  Gunnings,  Clarkes,  and  Hydes,  and  many  curious  ex- 
planatory notes  are  added  by  Mr.  Peach.  The  average  of  duration 
of  life  in  Swainswick  seems  to  be  high.  In  1586  the  death  of 
Elionor  Cox  is  registered  "  being  an  hundred  yeres  old,"  but  Mr. 
Peach  cautiously  observes  that  there  are  no  means  of  verifying 
this  estimate.    In  another  case,  however,  the  name  of 
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Powle  occurs  in  1558,  when  his  son,  another  John,  was  baptized  ^ 
and  again,  in  1630,  when  we  read  that  "  John  Poule  the  eldest,, 
beinge  about  an  hundred  years  of  age,  was  buried."  In  the  year 
1808,  says  Mr.  Peach,  James  White  died  in  the  Walcot  Poor- 
house,  Bath,  aged  107,  having  been  born  in  the  parish  and  having 
never  been  out  of  it  for  twelve  months  together.  There  are 
seveial  examples  of  extreme  longevity  in  the  Swainswick  books. 
In  1624  "  Jean  Lewes,  an  ancient  old  woman  about  the  age  of  96. 
yeres,  was  buried."  In  1635  a  second  member  of  the  long-lived 
Powle,  or  Powell,  family  is  registered  as  "  beinge  about  100  yeeres 
ofage."  There  is  a  curious  entry  under  171 5,  which,  as  Mr.  Peach 
observes,  is  indicative  of  more  loyalty  than  scholarship  : — Dear 
Lord  make  thy  sarvant  gorge  an  our  grassious  King  to  rejoies. 
The  parochial  accounts  begin  in  163 1.  There  are  many  entries 
for  killing  foxes— as,  for  instance,  "  For  six  foxe  heads  and  three 
ravens,  6*  3^"  and  "  For  a  foxe  heade  and  4  younge  Ravens, 
16"."  From  1638  to  1687  there  are  almost  annual  payments  to 
"  poore  Irish  people,"  and  to  "disbanded  souldiers  out  of  Ireland. 
In  1686  Bishop  Ken  exhorts  his  clergy  to  collect  on  hehalf  ot  the 
French  Protestants,  and  there  is  a  list  of  twenty-eight  contributors- 
in  Swainswick,  the  whole  amount  being  only  19'  ■  f^^e 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  Poor-rate  accounts  is  the  speJmg. 
Thus,  "  Mr.  Whittington  for  parsnidge  "  pays  °<l-  I^ie 
Whittington  family,  of  which  Sir  Richard,  the  Lord  Mavor,  was 
a  scion,  is  still  extant  at  Swainswick,  and  Mr.  Peach  mcludes  an 
elaborate  pedigree.  Certain  names  appear  m  the  accounts  some- 
times for  a  series  of  vears,  as  absorbing  all  the  charity  money. 
Sometimes  these  names  almost  seem  to  have  been  used  m  order 
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to  enable  the  churcliwardens  to  draw  the  money.  In  a  great 
city  hospital,  which  covers  a  whole  parish,  it  is  said  that 
two  "  tame  paupers  "  are  kept  for  this  purpose,  and 
at  Swainswick,  Edith  Groome,  Anne  Pearce,  and  Francis 
Smith  successively  absorb  the  charities  before  1699.  In 
171 1  one  Benjamin  Grace,  or  Greas,  or  Gres,  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose,  and  some  very  elaborate  accounts 
relate  to  fitting  him  out,  and  binding-  him  apprentice.  Among 
the  items  we  find  as.  for  sealing  his  indentures,  4I.  6s.  as  a  fee, 
2s.  8d.  "  for  one  pere  of  shoose,"  and  is.  for  his  "  wascot."  But 
poor  Ben  Grease,  as  his  name  last  appears,  was  not  destined  to 
enjoy  these  luxuries  long.  The  next  entries  relate  to  "  the 
tending  of  ben  Greas,"  and  Jone  Mainard  receives  is.  6d. 
for  her  offices  during  his  illness,  which  itself  is  not  men- 
tioned. Then  comes  "  Benjamin  Greas "  alone,  and  the 
sum  of  IS.,  after  which  we"  have  "Ye  Poticary,"  4s.;  "for 
diging  of  Ben  Greses  grave,  2'  6"' " ;  "  for  Beniemim  Grease's 
Cofing,  yK"  Various  other  members  of  the  family  continue 
chargeable  to  the  parish  for  a  little  time,  and  then  disappear 
from  the  page  of  history,  one  of  the  last  entries  relating  to 
them  being  "  for  cole  for  Grese's  family,  4*  8''."  The  next 
series  of  entries  relates  to  the  nursing  of  the  "  Barstard  Marjery 
6  weeks  and  som  od  days  13"  6''."  Next,  three  warrants  for 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Bath  city  respectively  are  taken  out  against 
Elizabeth  Leek  "  upon  suspicion  of  being  mother  of  the  child, 
and  charges  of  looking  after  her  at  severall  other  places  12'  6'^." 
A  lawyer  about  the  affair  of  "  Bett.  Leek  "  cost  the  parish  3*  6'^ ; 
but  in  the  next  year  we  find  Marjery  still  an  expense,  and  as 
her  name  is  entered  as  "  Marjery  Ink,"  it  is  probable  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Miss  Leek  came  to  nothing.  Marjery  herself 
disappears  from  the  record  soon  after,  and  is  succeeded  by  two 
foundlings,  named  Simon  and  George.  Simon  is  apprenticed  to 
a  gardener,  and  George  continues  at  "  skool,"  and  costs  the 
parish  certain  sums  for  "buttons  and  linen,"  for  "  makeing  and 
Pocketts,"  for  "  a  payr  of  Breeches,"  and  for  shirts,  shoes,  and 
stockings.  Finally,  however,  George  also  goes  apprentice  to  "a 
Gardner,"  and  has  a  regular  outfit  on  the  occasion,  including 
the  results  of  certain  labours  in  "mending  George's  ould  close." 
After  1724  we  hear  no  more  of  "  the  poor  Boys."  The  curiosities 
in  these  Poor-rate  accounts  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  we  can 
only  quote  one  more  : — "  Due  to  the  Parish — One  Shilling  forfeited 
by  John  Bence  for  swearing."  If  "  a  swear  "  cost  is.  at  the  present 
day  under  some  of  the  Irish  Boards  of  Guardians,  we  should  not 
hear  so  often  of  their  having  no  assets.  How  rich  might  Kilkenny 
have  lately  become !  The  index  of  Mr.  Peach's  book  is  hardly 
adequate.  Ben  Greas  and  Marjery  Ink  are  wholly  omitted 
from  it. 


THE  GUILD  OF  HAXDICRAFT.' 

IF  it  were  not  that  this  collection  of  essays  and  lectures  by 
artists,  some  of  whom  are  of  considerable  eminence  and 
experience,  is  presented  to  us  in  a  form  of  exasperating  foppish- 
ness, we  should  welcome  it  with  warmth.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  alluding  to  the  outward  and  physical  form  of  the  book, 
which  seems  to  insist  upon  being  noticed.  We  will,  therefore, 
notice  it,  and  in  all  seriousness.  The  Guild  of  Handicraft  sends 
out  its  first  volume  of  Transactions  in  a  large,  loose  wrapper  of 
coarse  brown  paper,  on  which  a  sort  of  marigold  is  hand-painted 
in  white.  It  may  be  said  that  this  ugly  cover  is  not  intended  to 
be  preserved,  but  to  hold  the  book  till  it  is  bound.  But  when  the 
latter  is  opened,  we  find  affectation  walking  naked  and  un- 
ashamed on  every  page.  The  paper  is  good,  but  the  printing  is 
simply  odious.  It  copies  and  exaggerates  the  accidental  faults  of 
the  early  copyists  and  engravers.  There  is  no  proper  relief 
between  the  lines,  the  words  are  huddled  together,  and  even  the 
natural  pauses,  which  should  give  relief  to  the  eye,  are  filled  up 
with  ridiculous  stars  and  brackets,  in  imitation  of  the  florid 
superfluities  of  an  old  manuscript.  The  result  is  to  make  the 
page  extremely  fatiguing  to  read.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are 
further  annoyed  by  foolish  decorative  woodcuts,  very  poorly 
executed,  the  effect  of  which  is  merely  to  fritter  away  the  atten- 
tion. All  this,  and  more,  is  intended  to  add  "artistic  value  "  to 
the  publication,  and  to  give  it  an  air  of  great  refinement  and  dis- 
tinction. In  point  of  fact,  it  simply  displays  a  puerile  lack  of 
taste  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  editor. 

When  we  come  to  the  literary  part  of  the  volume,  we  find  that 
the  book  so  ridiculously  presented  to  us  is  of  positive  value.  The 
preface  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  li.A.,  gives  the  imprimatur  of  that 
eminent  painter  to  the  work  carried  on  during  the  last  three 
years  by  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft  in  their  workshop 
at  34  Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  some  of  the  results  of 
which  are  detailed  in  ensuing  pages  of  these  TrnnsactioJis.  In  a 
few  graceful  words  Mr.  Watts  dismisses  these  enthusiastic  young- 
craftsmen  with  his  blessing.  The  idea  of  preserving  and  printing 
the  lectures  given  to  the  Guild  and  School  we  then  learn  is  due 
to  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond.  Of  these  discourses  the  first  seems  to 
have  been  that  which  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Whitechapel  Picture  Exhibition  in  March  1888.  Many 
students  of  art  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  remarkable  discourse. 
We  are  not  blind  to  the  faults  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  as  a  writer  ; 


he  has  a  very  heavy  hand,  and  his  serpentine  sentences  wind  about, 
bury  themselves  in  the  sand,  pop  up  again  at  unexpected  places, 
and  sometimes  die  of  exhaustion  before  their  natural  close  is 
reached.  His  style  is  deplorable,  but  we  always  listen  with  in- 
terest to  what  he  is  striving  to  say.  He  upholds  the  importance 
of  a  true  decorative  instinct,  "  without  this,  art  is  a  mere  exotic 
in  a  country,  never  deep-rooted,  and  not  able  to  live  without 
glass-houses,  and  yet  able  to  sap  nourishment  from  the  hardy 
indigenous  growth."  On  this  text,  with  much  embroidery  of 
contempt  for  Greuze  and  Continental  landscape  and  French 
brutalityand  Impressionism  and  what  not — for  Mr.IIolmauHunt  is 
strong  as  a  despiser — he  sends  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft 
forth  into  the  deserts  of  Whitechapel. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema  follows  in  a  much  more  optimistic  .spirit, 
with  a  cheery  little  essay  on  "  Sculpture."  What  he  says  about 
the  practical  importance  of  a  close  relationship  between  sculpture 
and  industrial  art  appears  to  us  to  be  of  more  value  than  that 
barren  and  fatiguing  denunciation  of  existing  ta.ste  in  which  so 
many  speakers  on  art  in  England  indulge.  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
in  phrases  as  simple  as  possible,  appeals  to  the  British  workman 
to  be  beautiful.  "  My  friends,"  he  says,  "  let  us  apply  this  love 
of  beauty  to  everything.  If  we  do,  we  shall  make  ourselves 
happier  and  others  happier  too."  He  gives  a  bold  expression  of 
praise  to  English  pottery,  and  his  illustration  is  a  striking 
one : — 

As  soon  as  we  English  can  make  our  prorliictions  as  tasteful  as  the 
French,  our  work  will  be  better  than  theirs,  for  ah-eady  it  is  more  solid. 
Our  earlheu-ware  is  better  than  any  other.  Our  Minton  ware  anil  Doulton 
ware  are  admirable.  I  was  at  Rome  not  long  ago,  and  went  over  the 
Faniesina  Palace,  and  was  pleasantly  struck  by  finding  a  Minton  pot  on  a 
mantelpiece,  h(ddiug  its  own  in  the  company  of  Ilapbael  and  Michael 
Aiigelo. 

Talking  of  sculpture,  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  has  been  better  advised 
than  when  he  permitted  the  head  which  he  modelled  before  the 
Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft,  on  an  eventful  evening  of  April 
of  last  year,  to  be  engraved  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume.  So 
proud  are  the  Guild  and  School  of  this  achievement  that  another 
full-page  plate  in  the  body  of  the  volume  shows  us  the  sculptor 
in  the  act  of  creation,  while  a  trembling  worshipper  lifts  high  a 
moderator  lamp  over  his  head.  The  legend  imder  the  frontis- 
piece calls  it  "  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  Masque,"  for  the  ordi- 
nary spelling,  "  mask,"  is  too  correct,  and  not  aesthetic  enough 
for  the  Guild  and  School.  On  a  later  occasion  Mr.  T.  Stirling 
Lee,  a  sculptor  of  great  accomplishment,  was  lecturing  on  his  art, 
in  rather  a  high-faluting  style,  when  it  is  recorded  that  a  student 
pulled  him  up  with  the  remark,  "  We  should  be  able  to  get  more 
valuable  instruction  from  the  lecture  if  we  were  told  how  the 
structural  working  is  carried  on  inside."  Alas !  that  is  the  im- 
pression which  we  may  carry  away  from  some  others  of  these 
lectures. 

Yet  there  are  good  things  in  this  curious  volume.  There  is  a 
great  deal  that  is  true  and  valuable  in  Mr.  E.  Prideau  Warren's 
essay  on  "  Parlour  Architecture."  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  speaks  as  one 
who  knows  in  his  little  ])aper  on  "  Gesso."  Mr.  Richmond's  lecture, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  executed  the  "  masque,"  is  a  well- 
constrticted  piece  of  writing,  and  contains  a  number  of  useful  and 
suggestive  remarks.  There  is  a  curious  air  of  amateurishness,  a 
fragmentary  sentiment,  over  the  whole  volume,  but  this  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  scope  of  such  Transactions.  One  of  the  lectures  is 
positive  rubbish.  This  is  a  harsh  expression,  but  it  is  inadequate 
to  render  our  feeling  in  regard  to  "The  Artistic  Aspects  of 
Edward  Bellamy's  Looldng  Baclacard,''  by  Mr.  Henry  Iloliday. 
Simple-minded  and  uncritical  the  Guild  and  School  of  Handicraft 
are  expected  to  be,  but  they  should  not  carry  their  qualities  to  the 
extent  of  listening  in  patience  to  phrases  so  vapid  and  generaliza- 
tions so  feeble  as  build  up  this  truly  amazing  lecture.  It  consists 
of  unconnected  ravings,  of  which  the  following  are  fair  examples  : — 

Oh,  the  miserable  crawling  slaves,  the  god  I^rotit  on  one  side,  the  god 
Snob  on  the  other,  ruling  them  with  rods  of  iron,  while  Beauty,  scotTed  out 
of  Society,  holds  her  lonely  state  in  a  National  (jallery. 

The  eiiminaticn  of  the  word  '-menial"  from  our  language  will  be  a 
priceless  gain. 

There  are  one  or  two  Sanctuaries  where  Beauty  is  still  .allowed  a  refuge, 
and  the  very  few  who  are  ever  allowed  by  the  god  Profit  to  have  a  spare 
hour,  occasionally  visit  her,  but,  if  she  appears  in  the  street,  the  god  Snob 
hoots  her  and  tramples  on  her. 

Mr.  Holiday  ought  to  be  delivered,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  his 
own  rhetoric,  into  Mr.  du  Maurier's  care,  addressed  "  Office  of 
Punch." 

Those  who  have  followed  us  in  these  desultory  remarks  will 
have  been  able  to  form  a  fair  impression  of  a  very  odd  book. 
We  have  rarely  seen  what  is  good  and  what  is  utterly  bad  so 
innocently  served  itp  in  a  single  olio.  No  doubt,  this  confusion  is 
a  true  reflection  of  the  minds  which  organize  the  Guild  and 
School.  Excellent  practical  advice  and  the  ravings  of  Socialist 
pulpit-thumpers,  delicate  and  refined  work  and  pretentious  ex- 
periment, success  and  failure  in  handi-work,  all  are  welcomed 
alike  by  these  earnest  and  simple  students.  All  they  need  is 
judgment,  and  this  the  years  will  bring.  The  yeast  of  opinion 
will  not  ferment  for  ever ;  it  will  result  in  the  shutting  up  of 
shop  altogether,  or  else  in  staid  and  dignified  performance.  In 
the  interim,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  no  book  ought  to  prove  more 
interesting  or  amusing  to  a  philosopher  than  this  first  Tolume  of 
Transactions. 


*  Transactions  of  ihe  Guild  ami  School  of  Handicraft.  Vol.  I.  London  : 
published  by  the  Guild  of  Handicraft. 
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POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY.* 

DR.  JAPP,  ■who  is  an  intelligent  person,  must,  ■we  should 
think,  have  felt  a  little  "  cohorreseent  and  evasurient " 
■when  he  passed  for  press  the  following  hitherto  unpublished  lines 
of  his  author  : — "  No  Greek  book  amongst  the  many  that  have 
perished  ■would  so  much  rejoice  many  of  us  by  its  resurrection  as 
the  comedies  of  Menander.  Yet  if  a  correspondent  should  ■n-rite 
■word  from  Pompeii  that  t-wenty-live  thousand  separate  dramas  of 
Menander  had  been  found  in  good  preservation,  adding  in  a  post- 
script that  forty  thousand  more  had  been  imported  -ss-ithin  the  last 
t'wo  hours,  and  that  there  ■«-as  every  prospect  of  bagging  two 
hundred  thousand  more  before  morning,  we  should  probably  petition 
Government  to  receive  the  importing  vessels  with  cliain-shot."  Dr. 
Japp,  we  say,  who  is  a  person  of  intelhgence,  must,  if  he  is  also  a 
person  of  humour,  have  half-laughed  and  half-quaked  as  he  felt 
the  chain-shot  of  fancy  shivering  his  own  timbers.  There  has 
been  a  certain  tendency  to  petition  Government  in  a  similar  strain 
on  the  subject  of  the  extensive  consignments  of  De  Quincey  and 
De  Quincey  literature  which  have  been  recently  received  and 
promised.  To  this  petition  we  do  not  give  our  adhesion ;  though, 
as  ■we  have  said,  and  need  not  repeat  at  any  length,  we  wish 
that  the  De  Quincey  explorations  and  restorations  had  been  con- 
ducted on  different  and  more  definite  plans.  This  latest  contribu- 
tion is  the  most  agreeably  produced  in  form  of  all — much  superior 
to  the  "  complete  "  edition  which  it  is  designed  to  supplement. 
Dr.  Japp  seems  to  have  begun  with  some  idea  of  annotating  more 
or  less  freel}',  but  to  have  given  it  up  or  found  it  unnecessary,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  brief  introductions,  the  volume  ;is  almost 
pure  De  Quincey.  It  contains,  first,  such  of  the  Sus2ni  ia  as 
escaped,  or  were  subsequent  to,  the  conflagration  which  De 
Quincey  notices,  but  were  not  incorporated  in  his  own  or  any 
following  issue.  At  the  other  end  of  the  book  is  a  batch 
of  omissions  and  variations  "  and  a  larger  and  more  interesting 
batch  of  hrevia — notes  for  articles  rather  than  articles  them- 
selves— while  the  centre  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  odds  and 
ends  of  all  sorts,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  an  experi- 
ment in  English  hexameters  intended  for  Blaclavood,  but  either 
not  sent  to  that  periodical  or  not  accepted. 

The  general  character  and  the  general  merit  of  the  fragments 
are  both  very  much  what  might  be  expected.  We  for  our  part 
are  glad  to  have  read  them  all ;  and  it  would  be  possible  to  pick 
out  of  them  some  decidedly  striking  things,  the  best  of  all  being, 
perhaps,  ■with  a  terseness  rare  with  De  Quincey,  the  defi- 
nition of  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  the  riglit  to  talk 
nonsense  if  you  like.  From  cover  to  cover  the  book  is,  again  as 
we  should  expect,  full  of  proofs  of  the  extraordinary  range 
of  De  Quincey "s  intellect,  his  reading  and  his  interests,  of  his 
singular  combination  of  suppleness  and  laboriousness  of  mind, 
and  of  the  tendency  in  him  to  think  on  paper  as  it  were — to  take 
a  strange  delight  in  exhibiting  the  whole  process  of  ratiocination, 
instead  of  communicating  merely  the  results.  It  is  undeniable, 
also  (yet,  once  more,  as  we  should  expect),  these  sweepings  of  his 
study  do  not  exhibit  him  often  at  his  very  best,  and  do  exhibit 
him  pretty  often  at  what  is  not  his  best.  The  description  of  the 
"  Monitory  Hebe "  in  the  chief  of  the  recovered  Suspiria  can- 
not touch  the  famous  Ladies  of  Sorrow  or  even  Savannah-la- 
Mar,  and  is  not  without  a  slight  suspicion  of  the  nambypamby, 
which  may  recur  to  some  in  reading  the  "  Loveliest  siglit  for 
woman's  eyes."  Nay,  in  this  last  there  are  to  be  found,  what 
are  very  rare  in  De  Quincey's  authorized  work,  actual  faults  of 
.style,  as  here  : — "  Now  when  the  great  vernal  passover  of  sexual 
tenderness  and  romance  has  fulfilled  its  purpose,  we  see  rising 
as  a  PhcEnix  from  this  great  mystery,  &c."  Now  your  pass- 
over  of  sexual  tenderness  is  a  thing  dubious  in  taste  by  him- 
self he,  but  what  on  earth  has  your  Phronix  to  do  with 
your  passover  ?  These  things  are  confusion.  To  which  we  may 
add  that,  in  some  fragments  of  what  Dr.  Japp  may  be  very 
probably  right  in  thinking  was  intended  for  a  great  work  on 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  there  is  evident  a  sort  of  eclectic 
and  undogmatic  heterorthodoxy  which  we  at  least  do  shrewdly 
suspect  would  have  proved  to  be  but  confusion  likewise.  De 
Quincey's  instincts  both  in  politics  and  in  religion  were  sound, 
and  his  principles  good  ;  but  his  habits  of  expatiation  made  him 
rather  a  dangerous  commentator  on  both  for  the  exoteric  hearer. 

Do  we  find  fault  with  him  on  this  ground  ?  By  no  means.  On 
the  contrary,  the  fact  of  his  not  having  published  these  things 
himself  increases  our  respect  for  his  self-critical  faculty ;  while 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  need  make  us  quarrel  seriously 
with  his  heirs  or  with  Dr.  Japp  for  publishing  tfeem  now.  They 
complete,  if  they  do  not  notably  improve,  the  idea  of  one  of  the 
first  English  men  of  letters  of  this  century,  and  they  add  some 
matters  of  positive  interest  to  his  work.  One  of  these,  unjust 
enough,  but  characteristic  and  pleasing,  is  a  furious  coup  de  boutoir 
at  poor  Horace  Walpole,  not  merely  for  being  unkind  to  Chatter- 
ton  (a  charge  which  we  venture  to  think  utterly  unfounded),  but 
for  being  so  wicked  as  himself  to  commit  Chatterton's  sin  by  as- 
signing The  Castle  of  Otranto  to  the  excellent  Canon  somebody 
and  William  Marshall  Gent. 


•  Posthumous  IForks  of  Thomas  de  Quincey — I.  Suspiria  de  Profundis, 
Sfc.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Japp.    London  :  Heinemann. 


SOME  WENTVVORTHS.* 

rilHE  Wcntworths  have  produced  some  notable  men  and 
-L  women  ;  but  without  prejudice  to  Peter  Wentworth,  the 
intrepid  advocate  of  Parliamentary  liberty  of  speech,  or  to  "  Long 
John"  Wentworth,  known  in  American  politics,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  fame  of  the  great  Strallbrd  overshadows  and  dwarfs  the 
rest  of  his  kinsmen,  near  or  remote.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good 
service  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rutton  to  show  that  there  is  historical 
and  biographical,  as  well  as  genealogical,  interest  attaching  to 
other  branches  of  the  house  besides  the  parent  stem  of  Went- 
worth-Woodhouse.  The  families  selected  for  treatment  in  the 
present  volume  are  (i)  Wentworth  of  Nettlestead,  Suffolk;  (2) 
Wentworth  of  Gosfield,  Essex ;  (3)  Wentworth  of  Lillingstone 
Lovell,  Oxfordshire.  Of  each  of  these  there  is  a  carefully  drawn 
and  (what  does  not  always  accompany  good  genealogical  work) 
a  cai-efully  printed  pedigree  in  which  the  leading  names  are  shown 
in  a  special  type.  In  addition  Mr.  Rutton  sketches  the  career  of 
each  of  the  more  notable  Wentworths  who  belong  to  the  three 
family  groups.  The  Nettlestead  house  was  founded  by  Roger 
Wentworth,  a  Yorkshire  younger  son,  who  married  the  rich  widow 
of  Lord  Roos,  who  was  also  the  rich  daughter  of  SirPhilipDespenser. 
The  lucky  northern  squire  was  not  otherwise  notable,  but  his  son. 
Sir  Philip,  ■^N'as  at  St.  Albans  when  the  first  blood  was  drawn  in  the 
struggle  between  the  White  and  Red  Roses,  and  had  the  more 
unlucky  distinction  of  being  executed  by  the  victorious  Yorkists 
after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  His  son  Sir  Henry  was  "  restored 
in  blood "  and  became  a  man  of  importance  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  county  he  was  Sheriff  as  well  as  Steward  of  Knares- 
borough  Castle.  His  heir,  Richard,  was  knighted  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  present  with  others  of  his  kinsfolk 
at  the  famous  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
■worth  was  created  Baron  W'entworth  of  Nettlestead  in  1529,  and 
sujiported  the  King  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce  of  Katharine  of 
Aragon.  A  few  years  later  he  was  one  ot  the  peers  who  condemned 
the  unhappy  Anne  Boleyn  to  die,  and  in  1539  he  was  one  of  the 
four  hundred  courtiers  who  went  to  Calais  to  escort  Anne  of 
Cleves  to  the  husband  in  whom  she  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
to  excite  a  hearty  distaste.  Perhaps  the  most  creditable  thing 
we, know  of  Lord  Wentworth  is  the  unavailing  pity  he  showed 
at  the  martyrdom  at  Ipswich  of  Kerby  and  Clarke,  whom,  with 
other  justices,  he  had  condemned.  The  second  Lord  W^entworth 
was  deputy  of  Calais,  when  the  city  was  lost  to  England, 
though  not  by  his  default.  His  heir  was  the  first  Earl  of  Cleve- 
land, and  with  his  son  was  an  active  cavalier.  The  life  of  his 
daughter,  Henrietta  Maria,  Baroness  Wentworth,  is  the  most 
romantic  episode  in  the  annals  of  the  Suffolk  Wentworths. 
The  weak,  but  fascinating,  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  married 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  a  wife  whom  he  never  at  any  age 
loved,  and  when,  as  a  young  man,  playing  a  part  in  the  Court 
masque  of  Calisto,  he  met  Lady  Henrietta,  he  conceived  a  strong 
affection  for  her,  and,  whilst  at  first  she  avoided  him,  his  im- 
portunity finally  prevailed.  When  he  started  on  the  fatal  ex- 
pedition which  ended  in  defeat  at  Sedgemoor  and  death  on 
Tower  Green,  some  of  the  money  came  from  the  sale  of  her 
jewels.  They  were  both  greatly  to  be  pitied,  and  her  influence 
upon  him  was  wholly  beneficial ;  but  even  for  such  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  sinners  it  is  not  desirable  to  "  debase  the  moral 
currency,"  by  allowing  that  a  lawful  wife  may  be  blamelessly 
set  aside,  and  her  place  taken  by  another  woman.  Indivi- 
dual cases  of  hardship  are  less  evil  than  the  ethical  anarchy 
that  might  follow  such  loosening  of  the  marriage  bonds.  But  no 
one  can  read  the  story  of  Henrietta  Wentworth  without  the 
sincerest  commiseration  for  a  nature  noble  and  unselfish  even 
when  most  misguided.  The  "  Monmouth  Oak,"  at  Toddington,  is 
a  memorial  of  the  happiest  days  of  these  lovers  before  the 
shadows  had  gathered,  and  when  Monmouth  little  dreamed  that 
he  would  perish  on  the  traitor's  block,  or  that  his  lovely  mis- 
tress would  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She  is  buried  at  Toddington 
church,  which  also  contains  the  grave  of  her  aunt  Maria,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  whose  epitaph  really  includes 
the  lines  often  quoted  as  a  burlesque  upon  Puritan  forms  of 
expression : — 

....  tlie  soul  grew  so  fast  within. 
It  brulce  the  outward  shell  of  sin, 
And  so  was  hatched  a  cherubim. 

The  Wentworth  title  passed  from  Monmouth's  unhappy  friend 
to  her  aunt  Anne,  on  whose  marriage  to  Loi'd  Lovelace  in  1638- 
Carew  Avrote  an  "  Ilymeneall  Song,"  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Mr,  Rutton. 

The  Gosfield  branch  is  less  distinguished,  tliough  it  produced 
some  county  gentlemen,  courtiers,  and  members  of  Parliament. 
Whether  our  old  English  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  had 
learned  "  how  to  be  happy,  though  married,"  does  not  appear,  but 
some  of  them  may  be  said  to  have  married  early  and  married 
often.  Thus  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  was 
married  in  April  1554  to  Sir  Hugh  Rich,  who  died  in  the  follow- 
ing November.  She  then  married  Henry,  Lord  Maltravers,  the 
only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  June  30,  1556,  when 
at  Brussels  journeying  on  a  mission  to  the  King  of  Bohemia;  and  a 
few  years  later  the  disconsolate  Lady  Maltravers  entered  into  a_ 
matrimonial  contract  with  her  "  servant,"  William  Dcane  of 
Tunworth.    This  marriage  was  not  so  dignified  as  her  previous 
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alliances  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Eutton  points  out,  tlie  lucky  steward  or 
manager  was  liimself  of  gentle  blood.  We  may  add  that  a 
William  Deane,  gentleman,  of  Tunworth,  in  the  County  Talatine 
of  Lancaster,  married  a  sister  of  Dean  Nowell,  and  "  Mr.  John 
Deane,  gentleman,"  of  the  same  place,  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Shut tleicorth  Accounts.  Lady  Maltravers  died  in  1581,  and  the 
widower  must  promptly  have  remarried  for  he  died  in  1585  the 
father  of  three  children  by  a  second  wife,  of  whom  he  was  the 
second  husband. 

To  the  Lillingstone-Lovell  family  belongs  Peter  Wentworth, 
that  loyal  subject  of  Queen  Elizabeth  whose  plain-spoken  plea 
for  freedom  of "  debate  in  Parliament  landed  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  one  of  the  many  honest  men  who  were 
sacrificed  under  Tudor  rule.  His  younger  brother  Paul  was  also 
a  staunch  defender  of  the  rights  of  Parliament.  Another  interest- 
ing member  of  this  family  was  Sir  Peter  Wentworth,  K.B.,  M.P., 
who,  after  collecting  "  ship-money  "  as  Sherift'  of  Oxfordshire,  and 
voting  against  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  finally  sided  with  the 
Parliament.  He  spoke  the  last  words  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
making  a  dignified  protest  against  the  arbitrary  action  of  Crom- 
well in  the  forcible  dissolution  of  that  Assembly.  Sir  Peter 
belonged  to  the  Independents,  and  his  will,  amongst  many  other 
bequests,  includes  one  of  100;.  to  "my  worthy  and  verie  friend 
Mr.  John  Milton  (who  writt  against  Salmatius)." 

Mr.  Rutton's  subscribers  will  be  hard  to  please  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  ;  for  his  genealogical  work  is  thorough,  his  historical 
and  biographical  notes  as  interesting  as  they  are  sober  in  tone. 
We  wish,  however,  he  would  avoid  the  use  of  the  present  instead 
of  the  historic  tense.  The  well-printed  book  and  its  illustrations 
are  in  complete  good  taste. 


A  CUUISE  ON  FRIESLAND  "BROADS."* 

A  CRUISE  on  Friesland  "Broads"  is  a  very  pleasant  little 
book.  Evidently  the  writer  enjoyed  his  holiday  thoroughly, 
and  enjoyed  writing  alaout  it.  With  a  subject  which  he  iinder- 
stands,  and  in  which  he  is  keenly  interested,  any  man  can  write 
well ;  and  it  is  only  when  Mr.  Brougham  makes  too  many  little 
jokes,  or  compares  the  course  of  human  life  to  that  of  the  river 
Thames  for  several  consecutive  pages,  that  we  feel  any  inclination 
to  cavil  at  his  style.  He  and  his  companion  had  two  fourteen- 
foot  boats  built,  and  on  board  of  them  cooked  and  slept  (under 
tents),  and  sailed  a  long  way  through  the  many  meres  and 
waterways  of  Friesland,  winding  up  with  a  visit  to  Holland  as 
well,  llis  ideas  of  how  to  see  the  Low  Countries  may  be  given 
in  his  own  words : — 

A  boat  tli.it  is  your  bedroom,  dining-room,  omnibus,  railway,  and  every- 
thing combined — your  home,  in  fact,  only  a  locomotive  one — and  where 
you  are  your  own  waiter  and  boots,  is  the  means  by  which  to  see  this 
•country.  You  start  when  you  like,  yoa  stop  when  you  like,  you  feed  when 
you  like,  you  change  your  plans  from  going  south  to  going  north,  and 
nobody  cares  and  says  you  can't.    It's  the  way  of  getting  about. 

Friesland  is  no  new  cruising  ground  to  English  yachting  men ; 
the  ubiquitous  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight  passed  through  it  on  his  way  to 
the  Baltic  in  1887,  and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Doughty  explored  it 
in  a  Norfolk  "wherry"  and  wrote  a  charming  account  of  his 
voyage.  It  sounds  like  meeting  an  old  friend  to  read  that  Mr. 
Brougham  fell  in  with  "Peter,"  the  pilot  of  the  Gijmj,  and 
foregathered  with  him.  With  the  exception  of  "  Peter,"  their 
■object  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the  natives  and  seek  secluded 
spots  wherein  to  camp  ;  which  is  all  very  well,  provided  you  can 
find  them  and  the  weather  is  fine.  We  think  that  for  two  men 
to  sail  in  two  boats  was  a  sad  waste  of  strength,  and  that  a  small 
centre-board  sloop  such  as  is  figured  in  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
Sur  VEau,  a  Thames  "Bawley  boat,"  or  a  miniature  Norfolk 
"  wherry,"  would  have  been  far  handier.  The  reason  stated  for 
taking  the  two  little  boats  is  that  occasionally  they  would  have 
to  row  ;  but  a  small  yacht  can  be  worked  with  "  sweeps  "  quite 
as  effectually,  and  in  the  case— not  an  infrequent  one  in  Holland 
or  Friesland— of  a  long  reach  in  the  wind's  eye  without  room  to 
tack,  one  hand  on  the  bank,  with  a  towing  line,  could  pull  the 
vessel  along  while  the  other  steered.  The  comfort,  too,  of  a  cabin, 
however  small,  is  very  great  as  compared  with  a  mere  sailcloth 
over  an  open  well,  and  in  villages  and  towns  provides  a  refuge 
from  the  unmannerly  curiosity  of  which  all  travellers  in  Holland 
complam,  and  of  which  artists  tell  piteous  tales.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  voyagers  seem  to  have  accomplished  their  trip  so  well,  it  may 
be  thought  superfluous  to  tell  them  how  they  might  have  done  it 
better.  It  is  curious  that  no  one  who  sails  in  Holland  seems  to 
take  with  him  a  Dutch  dictionary  and  conversation-book  ;  indeed, 
a  friend  of  ours  once  declared  that,  if  you  only  spoke  broad 
Yorkshire,  the  ordinary  Dutchman  would  pick  up  your  meaning. 
Mr.  Brougham  notices  the  resemblance  between  Norfolk  and 
Holland  in  the  matter  of  "  qiiants,"  the  method  of  hoisting  sails 
with  only  one  halliard,  of  lowering  masts,  and  so  forth,  and 
inquires  with  great  simplicity,  "  Whence  come  all  these  strange 
similarities  ?  "  Would  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  there  is  at 
this  day  a  Dutch  church  in  Norwich  ? 

Men  who  really  love  sailing  and  living  on  board  of  small  boats 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  details  which  the  author  has 
modestly  put  into  an  appendix  out  of  the  way  of  the  "  general 
reader."     Here   he   discourses  pleasantly  and  profitably  on 
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"fitments,"  and  when  on  the  subject  of  cookery  he  describes 
among  other  matters,  the  notable  tin  device  (his  own  invention) 
from  which,  as  from  an  artist's  colour  tube,  ho  could  squeeze  his 
daily  ration  of  cold  plum-pudding.  Both  travellers  took  the  now 
universal  "  Kodak"  photographic  camera,  and  have  furnished 
the  book  with  some  capital  illustrations,  whoso  only  defect  is 
their  smallness.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Brougham  will  make  some 
more  pleasant  cruises  and  write  some  more  accounts  of  them. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  ITALY.* 

MPS.  LEADER  SCOTT  has  devoted  a  handsomely  printed 
volume  to  the  glorification  of  the  three  dwellings  in  and 
near  Florence  of  an  Englishman  named  Mr.  Temple-Leader. 
This  gentleman  has  devoted  some  amount  of  taste,  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  money,  to  the  rebuilding  or  renovating  a 
feudal  castle,  a  large  country  villa,  and  a  town-house  in  and  near 
Florence.  At  Yincigliata,  a  most  lovely  site  in  the  hills  a  few 
miles  above  Florence,  there  was,  till  about  1855,  a  ruined  feudal 
castle,  full  of  historic  memories  of  the  great  families  whose  names 
constantly  occur  in  the  most  thrilling  passages  of  Florentine 
history.  With  the  help  of  an  architect  learned  in  mediteval 
archfEology,  and  a  number  of  skilful  carvers  and  masons,  Mr. 
Temple-Leader  has  raised  on  the  site  of  the  old  feudal  dwelling 
a  very  good  modern  imitation  of  a  medijeval  castle,  with  central 
keep,  outer  baily,  and  all  complete.  Whether  this  was  worth 
doing  is  another  matter,  and  the  lover  of  medieval  art  and  genuine 
relics  of  the  past  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ask  whether  Mr. 
Temple-Leader  could  not  have  selected  another  site  and  raised 
his  pseudo-media3val  castle  without  practically  destroying  what 
remained  of  a  very  interesting  though  sadly  ruined  building. 
A  considerable  portion  of  Mrs.  Leader  Scott's  book  consists  of  a 
description  of  the  various  parts  of  this  elaborate  architectural 
forgery,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  of  a  catalogue  of  the  curiously 
miscellaneous  contents  of  the  various  rooms,  which  the  owner 
has  made  into  a  museum  of  objects  of  all  dates  and  kinds.  Outside 
a  very  narrow  circle  such  a  book  as  this  can  have  little  interest. 
The  best  part  is  that  which  describes  the  modern  processes  of  oil- 
and  wine-making,  which  are  carried  on  in  a  very  vigorous  and 
wholesale  way  at  Mr.  Temple-Leader's  Farm- Villa  at  Maiano. 


THE  COLLIE,  OR  SHEEP  DOG.f 

WHETHER,  as  our  author  suggests,  the  honest  collie  first 
became  fashionable  when  Becky  Sharp  told  Lord  Steyne 
that  she  must  have  a  sheepdog  or  not,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  noble 
animal  has  within  recent  years  taken  a  prominent  place  in  the 
highest  society.    The  Scotch  shepherd  of  the  olden  time  would 
have  considered  himself  well  paid  if  he  could  have  exchanged  his 
canine  companion  for  a  five-pound  note ;  nowadays,  if  he  has 
been  careful  of  his  breed,  and  the  breed  be  a  good  one,  a  hand- 
some specimen  of  it  will  fetch  in  the  market  ten  times  as 
much,   or   even   more.     Mr.   Lee,   in   the   interesting  work 
before  us,  does  full  justice  to  this  type  of  dog,  which  in  strong 
character,  acute  intelligence,  and  gentlemanly  bearing  has  no 
equal — unless  among  his  brother  Highlanders  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  term  "  Highlander,"  however,  as  Mr.  Lee  demonstrates,  is 
no  longer  exclusively  applicable  to  the  collie.    There  are  dogs  of 
this  kind,  such  as  the  old  English  "  bob-tailed,"  and  the  "  smooth 
coated  Northumbrian,"  of  families  either  so  long  domesticated  in 
England  or  of  such  purely  Anglican  origin  as  to  be  unable  to 
claim  traceable  connexion  with  the  collie  of  the  North.  But 
amongst  these  we  note  that  the  author  has  omitted  to  mention 
that  most  interesting  breed  of  white  collies  from  the  Berwick- 
shire moors,  which  the  present  Earl  of  Haddington  has  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  rescue  from  inferior  crosses.    The  wealth 
of  England,  also,  now  that  the  animal  has  become  a  domestic 
fiivourite,  has  imported  to  the  South  some  of  the  choicest  specimens 
of  the  finest  Northern  breeds  ;  and  probably  at  the  present  day  a 
purchaser  will  find  the  widest  and  best  selection  at  the  English 
shows.    We  question  if  the  introduction  of  the  collie  to  the  life 
of  the  parlour  and  drawing-room  is  not  likely,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, to  deteriorate  his  breed  and  to  impair  his  character.  He 
is  essentially  a  dog  whose  constitution  adapts  him  for  active  out- 
door exercise  and  the  plainest  fare ;  and  the  habits  of  refined 
life,  with  the  food  of  the  well-supplied  kitchen,  are  certain  to 
enervate  his  physique,  lower  his  intellect,  and  sour  his  temper. 
It  will  become  all  the  more   necessary  for  those  who  really 
appreciate  the  special  qualities  of  the  collie,  and  to  whom  his 
native  instinct  is  invaluable,  to  do  their  best  to  preserve  a  good 
breed  from  contamination,  and  to  rear  their  dogs  according  to 
the  hardy  and  simple  plan  under  which  they  have  hitherto  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  Lee's  book,  filled  as  it  is  with  accurate  information  as  to 
the  various  strains  and  valuable  suggestions  as  to  their  rearing 
and  management,  is  a  manual  which  to  all  collie-owners  or  collie- 
breeders  is  likely  to  be  highly  serviceable. 

•  Vincigliata  and  Maiano.    By  Leader  Scott,  Author  of  "  Renaissance 
of  Art  in  Italy."    London:  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  189:. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  MARSHLAND.' 

SUCH  books  as  the  Annals  of  a  Fishing  Village  will  pro- 
bably be  of  more  interest  to  the  readers,  if  not  to  the 
writers,  of  future  histories  than  anything  yet  to  be  disinterred 
from  State  records  or  archives.  The  reading  public  concerns  itself 
comparatively  little  with  the  secrets  of  conspiracies  against  Plan- 
tngenet  kings,  or  the  actual  religious  belief  of  some  peer  who  pro- 
fessed himself  Protestant  when  the  Church  lands  were  being  con- 
fiscated by  the  Tudors.  But  jiictures  of  old  English  life  and 
manners  must  always  have  a  picturesque  fascination.  The  marshy 
districts  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent,  although  geographically  within 
easy  reach  of  the  metropolis,  were  absolutely  isolated  before  the 
introduction  of  railways.  The  anonymous  author  of  this  little 
volume,  relating  his  own  early  experiences,  describes  with  remark- 
able spirit,  and  unmistakable  fidelity,  the  manners,  the  prejudices, 
and  the  superstitions  of  a  population  who  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  intermarrying  from  time  immemorial.  Naturally  there  was  a 
levelling  of  the  inequalities  of  ranks  and  classes.  The  Son  of  the 
Marshes  was  the  oft'spring  of  a  mesalliance  between  the  well-born 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  settlers  and  an  ordinary  fisherman. 
He  had  a  taste  for  art  and  a  turn  for  drawing ;  he  was  devoted 
to  natural  history,  and  he  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into 
patient,  though  unscientific,  observation  of  the  habits  of  the  wild 
creatures.  But  he  found  his  friends  and  familiar  companions 
among  the  children  of  the  rude  and  uneducated  fisher-folk.  In 
many  ways  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  writings  of  Richard  Jetferies  ; 
but  the  autobiographer  is  fresher  than  Jefi'eries  was  in  his  later 
.style,  and  altogether  free  from  literary  affectation.  The  village 
in  which  the  boy  was  brought  up  was  situated  between  the  sea- 
shore and  the  marshes.  The  life  of  the  inhabitants  was  at  best  a 
hard  and  rough  struggle  for  existence.  They  were  all  amphibious, 
and  fishermen  of  course  ;  but  there  was  no  accessible  market  for 
the  fish.  They  had  very  little  respect  for  the  law,  and  were  rather 
beyond  reach  of  its  arm.  They  went  shooting  in  the  marshes, 
generally  with  leave  from  the  marsh-owners ;  but  they  had  .slight 
scruples  as  to  breaking  bounds  and  poaching  on  the  arable 
borderland.  They  were  all  more  or  less  interested  in  smug- 
gling, and  the  luckiest  of  them  had  regular  engagements 
on  smuggling  craft,  and  consequently  lived  in  relative  luxury. 
Spirits,  tea,  and  tobacco  were  to  be  had  almost  for  the 
taking.  But  the  occupation,  although  lucrative,  had  its  risks 
and  its  perils.  Every  now  and  then  there  were  bloody  en- 
counters between  the  contrabandists  and  the  Coastguard  or  the 
revenue  cutters.  Beyond  the  chance  of  being  killed  or  wounded 
in  the  skirmish,  capture  meant  conviction  and  a  heavy  sentence. 
Even  the  more  respectable  folks  who  were  content  to  connive  at 
tlie  illicit  traffic,  and  accept  smuggling  fees  in  the  shape  of  strong 
liquor  or  groceries,  seldom  survived  to  cope  with  the  patriarchs. 
They  succumbed  prematurely  to  the  fevers  and  agues  which  are 
known  in  the  Eastern  fens  as  "the  Marsh  bailiff's";  and  when 
the  undrained  and  filthy  vilLiges  were  visited  by  epidemics,  whole 
households  were  struck  down  or  swept  away.  The  most  sensa- 
tional passages  in  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  smuggling. 
Opposite  the  venerable  mansion  of  the  Portreeve,  in  the  nearest 
town  of  any  importance,  a  vessel  in  the  "  preventive  service  "  was 
always  moored.  Three  of  these  ships  were  always  on  patrol 
duty,  within  five  short  miles  of  the  seaboard.  "  Yet  from  the 
creek,  in  spite  of  these,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  more 
prosperous  inhabitants  received  from  time  to  time  mysterious 
packages  which  were  always  opened  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
chambers  ;  and  they  appeared  on  special  occasions  in  fine  silk, 
satin,  or  brocade."  Bottles  of  Eau  de  Cologne  and  square  green 
flasks  of  Hollands  were  found  iu  the  stomachs  of  the  cod-fish 
■which  were  generously  distributed  as  gifts.  All  due  precautions 
were  taken  against  detection,  and  the  very  architecture  of  the 
houses  had  been  planned  in  conformity  with  the  local  industry. 
Inland,  we  are  told  of  a  quaint  old  mansion,  owned  for  many 
years  by  the  fervent  and  soul-stirring  preacher  of  a  dissenting 
communion.  The  writer  asked  an  ancient  man  about  it,  when  it 
had  been  abandoned  and  fallen  into  ruins.  "  Ah,  there's  hidden 
places  in  that  'ere  chimbley  as  no  man  could  think  on.  .  .  .  'Tis 
a  powerful,  strong-built  place  ;  all  the  wood  is  oak  ;  those  big 
beams  that  runs  across  the  ceiling  have  got  box  places  like  in 
'em,  fur  them  as  knows  where  to  look  fur  'em."  And  there  was 
a  more  pretentious  residence  in  one  of  the  villages  on  the  coast, 
with  trapdoors  in  the  roof,  and  secret  staircases,  leading  to  nooks 
behind  massive  stacks  of  quaint  chimneys,  whence  signal  lights 
could  be  flashed  over  the  sea,  though  invisible  to  watchers  on  the 
shore.  Of  course  superstition  reigned  supreme,  and  the  wandei- 
ing  fires  that  flitted  over  the  surface  of  the  swamps,  were  popularly 
known  as  corpse-candles.  They  were  the  restless  spirits  of  the 
sinful  dead,  who  had  come  to  sudden  and  untimely  ends.  There 
was  one  dismal  spot  which  was  specially  avoided.  It  was  a 
church  in  a  lonely  little  churchyard,  surrounded  by  a  black  pine 
copse.  Horrible  sounds  were  to  be  heard  there  after  dark— the 
shrieking  and  the  wailing  of  souls  in  torment.  The  fact  was  that 
the  church-tower  was  haunted  by  owls,  and  the  pine  wood  was 
infested  by  a  colony  of  wild  cats  of  phenomenal  size  and  ferocity. 

But  the  boy  had  little  inducement  to  turn  aside  to  that 
haunted  solitude,  when  the  marshes  were  alive  with  all  manner 

*  Annals  of  a  Flshmg  Village.  Drawn  from  the  Notes  of  "  A  Son  of  the 
Marshes."    Edited  by  J.  A.  Owen.    London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 

A  Week  in  a  Wlierry  on  llie  Norfolk  Brr,aik.  By  "  Blue  Beter.''  Ilhis- 
trated  by  "  The  Purser."    London  :  Leadenhall  Press. 


of  birds.  There  were  many  of  them  which  bred  there ;  either 
among  the  pebbles  above  high-water  mark  on  the  beach,  or  in 
the  tussocks  of  strong,  coarse  grass,  or  in  the  thickets  of  almost 
impracticable  sedges.  The  butterflies  of  many  a  rare  species 
come  out  in  swarms  in  the  summer-time,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
migrants  make  the  marshes  a  halting-place  in  the  spring  and  the 
autumn.  But  the  bustle  and  the  clamour  were  the  greatest  with 
the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  The  prolongation  of  hard  frost  was 
heralded  by  the  flocking  inland  of  all  the  waders  and  the  sea- 
fowl.  The  ducks  gradually  drifted  sliorewards,  to  feed  on  the 
mussels  or  cockles  and  tiny  crabs.  The  sanderlings,  stints,  and 
dunlins  swarmed  on  the  sands  and  the  mud  ;  there  were  mob? 
of  clamorous  curlews  and  clouds  of  plover.  The  misanthropic 
herons  stood  mounting  solitary  guai-d  wherever  there  was  a 
ripple  of  water  in  motion.  When  the  snow  was  drifting  before 
the  easterly  gales,  and  the  weather  was  exceptionally  severe, 
these  hosts  of  birds  became  ravenous.  The  waders,  eagerly 
watching  each  other,  were  never  at  rest  for  a  moment ;  the 
"  curlews  rushed  about  in  all  directions,  shrieking  and  whistling"  ; 
and  the  robber  gulls,  on  the  hover  overhead,  were  on  the  look- 
out for  anything:  dropping  down  upon  a  crippled  wild  fowl,  and 
making  nothing  of  bolting  a  smalL  bird.  The  fishermen  shud- 
dered at  what  they  might  have  to  go  through,  as  they  wistfully 
noted  the  arrival  of  these  northern  hordes.  The  author  explains, 
by  the  way,  that  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  of  the 
water-fowl  cannot  keep  the  sea.  Even  the  most  powerful  of  the 
diving-ducks  will  get  drowned  when  they  are  beaten  down  by 
the  gales,  and  when  billow  follows  fast  on  billow,  without  leaving 
them  breathing-space.  But  the  aspect  of  the  country,  with  the 
manners  of  its  iidiabitants,  had  been  transformed  or  revolutionized 
when  he  wrote  his  last  chajiter.  The  railway  had  been  driveri 
through  the  swamps  and  the  sedges ;  the  marshes  had  been 
thoroughly  drained,  so  that  the  birds  had  almost  deserted  the 
district;  there  wi  re  commodious  jetties  for  steamers  in  the  place 
of  the  old  sea-walls,  with  their  huge  driven  piles,  covered  with 
seaweed  ;  the  long-neglected  churches  had  been  desecrated  and 
restored  ;  and  the  .'^iins  of  the  smugglers  had  been  bound  over  to  a 
law-abiding  life  by  the  reform  of  the  lievenue  tariff'  and  by 
stricter  surveillance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insalubrious 
and  odoriferous  tdwns  and  villages  had  been  .swept,  and  cleansed,, 
and  garnished;  .sub.-tuntinl  modern  dwellings  had  replaced  the 
picturesque  but  rickety  old  cottages,  and  the  tide  of  life  was 
flowing  in  the  streets  in  which  the  echo  of  each  casual  footfall 
had  been  deadened  by  the  carpeting  of  grass. 

A  Week  in  a  Wherrg  u?i  the  Norfolk  Broads  takes  us  into  a 
country  not  dissimilar,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Kentish  marsh- 
lands, and  which,  till  recently,  had  been  as  seldom  explored  by 
strangers.  There,  too,  the  inhabitants  were  given  to  inter- 
marriages, and  not  a  few  of  them  led  a  solitary  and  semi-savage 
existence,  living  by  fishing  and  fowling,  and  making,  in  the 
season,  enormous  captures  of  eels,  which  they  could  seldom  sell 
to  advantage.  There,  too,  they  had  regular  communication  with 
the  coast  smugglers,  and  regarded  any  stray  visitor  who  ventured 
among  them  with  not  unreasonable  suspicion.  j\nd,  like  the 
Kentish  marshmen,  they  could  never  acclimate  themselves  to  the 
fevers  of  their  native  swamps.  They  generally  sufl'ered  severely" 
from  rheumatism  and  ague-fits  in  premature  old  age,  although 
they  dosed  themselves  freely  with  spirits  and  quinine.  But 
there,  too,  the  changes  have  been  equally  great,  what  with  the 
progress  of  reclamation  works  and  the  development  of  roads.  The 
inhabitants  have  been  gradually  brought  into  the  world,  or,, 
rather,  the  world  has  been  going  to  them.  Wherries  on  the 
Broads,  carrying  jovial  summer  parties,  have  become  as  common 
as  house-boats  on  the  Thames  or  daliabiehs  on  the  Nile.  It  is- 
not  a  life  to  suit  every  one.  The  boatmen  do  the  hard  work — the 
punting,  or  "quanting" — and  the  good  folks  who  charter  the 
craft  do  the  lotus-eating  and  the  lounging.  Everything,  of 
course,  must  depend  on  the  weather,  for  confinement  in  a  low- 
roofed  cabin  about  the  size  of  a  railway-carriage  can  hardly  be 
considered  the  height  of  enjoyment.  "  Blue  Peter "  and  his 
companions  were  comparatively  fortunate,  but  their  adventures 
in  their  wherry  were  scarcely  so  exciting  as  to  justify  the  publi- 
cation of  the  log.  We  have  heard  all  about  the  Broad  district 
and  its  semi-aijuatic  population  from  Mr.  Christopher  Davies^ 
and  since  Mr.  Bavies  wrote  the  scenery,  in  all  its  asjiects,  has  been 
admirably  photographed  and  annotated.  But  this  little  volume  is 
entertaining  enough,  and  would  have  been  more  amusing  had 
not  the  writer  been  systematically  and  laboriously  comical.  But 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  high  spirits  seem  by  no  means  forced, 
lie  and  his  friend-  were  the  very  people  to  make  the  best  of  a 
cruise  in  a  Avlicny,  with  its  pleasures,  its  dulness,  and  its  priva- 
tions. The  Conimiidore  and  Purser  were  both  married  men,  and 
like  good  husbands  they  took  their  wives  along  with  them.  They 
had  laid  iu  a  liberal  stock  of  patience  and  good  temper,  and  they 
victualled  themselves  appropriately  with  salt  junk  and  biscuit,  in 
the  shape  of  a  super-excellent  round  of  Scotch  spiced  beef  and  sundry 
tins  of  American  cream-crackers.  The  cellar,  of  course,  was  not 
neglected  ;  they  could  supjily  themselves  with  poultry,  vegetables, 
and  dairy  produce  at  the  ports  where  they  touched,  and  the  worst 
hardship"  to  which  they  had  to  submit  seems  to  have  been  the 
want  of  ice  in  sultry  weather.  As  they  were  anglers,  they  might 
have  been  supposed" to  have  kept  themselves  in  fish  ;  but  the  less 
said  about  their  fishing  the  better.  On  one  occasion  they  made 
what  must  be  called  a  miraculous  draught  of  about  fifty  small 
and  coarse  fishes  of  various  kinds  ;  but  generally  when  they  toiled 
they  caught  nothing.    The  Purser,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in 
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photography,  was  more  successful  in  his  pursuit.  Even  among 
the  lonely  Broads,  as  elsewhere  in  Norfolk,  the  county  appears  to 
have  been  strangely  over-churched,  and  the  magnitude  of  some 
of  the  churches  for  small  hamlets  he  has  photographed  strikes 
us  almost  more  than  the  purity  of  the  style  and  tlie  chaste 
beauty  of  the  architecture.  Altogether  the  little  volume  is  a 
pretty,  though  very  slight,  memorial  of  a  short  and  pleasant  trip. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MME.  DE  JANZE  has  written  a  book  on  Musset  (i)  which, 
if  not  in  every  respect  critical  or  well  informed,  is 
enthusiastic,  readable,  and  enriched  with  some  unpublished  docu- 
ments. She  is  a  liberal-minded  lady,  and  quotes  with  approval 
not  merely  "  Lord  Lytton-Bulver,"  but  a  poet  "  Georges 
Brouning,"  to  whom,  it  seems,  England  has  just  been  doing 
magnificent  funerals.  We  do  not  quite  see  how,  unless  the 
dinner  took  place  in  the  other  world  (whither,  indeed,  the  poet- 
banker  may  have  taken  his  hospitable  habits),  Rogers  can  have 
made  a  remark  to  Lamartine  about  B^ranger,  after  Beranger's 
death,  seeing  that  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Memory  died 
considerably  before  the  author  of  Dans  un  grenier  and  the  Boi 
d'Vvetot.  But  what  do  these  things,  or  certain  little  asides 
about  General  Boulanger  and  the  Duchess  d'Uzes,  matter? 
Among  the  things  that  do  matter,  it  may  be  observed  that  Mme. 
de  Janze,  who  certainly  knows  a  good  deal  both  of  the  published 
and  unpublished  documents  of  the  affair,  by  no  means  supports 
M.  Arssne  Houssaye's  assertion  that  the  breach  with  George 
Sand  caused  the  poet  little  real  grief.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
wish  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  argue  him  a  greater  poet 
than  M.  This  and  M.  That.  These  comparisons  are  not  only 
odious,  but  also  otiose. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  Frenchmen  should  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  one  heart  (like  that  of  the  Minstrel  Boy)  beat  with 
them  in  their  troubles  of  twenty  years  syne.  Ilerr  Horn  (2)  was 
a  Hungarian  journalist,  now  dead,  who,  at  the  time  of  the 
terrible  year,  fulminated  in  the  columns  of  Buda-Pest  journals 
against  the  blood-and-ironness  of  Bismarck,  the  pusillanimity  of 
Europe,  and  so  forth.  It  was  generous  and  friendly  of  him.  A 
good  deal  of  what  he  said  is  true,  and  it  is  not  too  necessary  to 
inquire  whether,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Hungarian,  it  did  not  repre- 
sent rather  moie  a  wholly  unfeigned  dislike  of  Germany  than  an 
utterly  disinterested  friendship  for  France.  Frenchmen,  espe- 
cially, are  not  bound  to  make  any  such  inquiry  ;  but,  for  others 
than  Frenchmen,  the  book  is  not  important  reading,  and  for  them 
we  do  not  know  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  prescribed.  This  is, 
indeed,  a  sentiment  which  seems  to  inform,  or  at  least  to  lurk 
beneath,  a  preface  excellently  written,  and  of  course  complimen- 
tary,  but  rather  testy  and  uneasy  in  parts,  which  M.  Jules  Simon 
has  furnished. 

We  have  read  careful  and  good  work  of  M.  Hippolyte  Verly's 
on  subjects  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  before  now,  and  his  Van 
\  Brabant  et  Cie  (3),  the  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a  Lille  manufac- 
tory of  flaxen  and  hempen  goods,  deserves  the  same  description. 
M.  Cauvain's  title  (4)  may  excite  among  the  reprobate  hopes 
■which  will  not  be  fulfilled.  It  comes  to  little  more  than  a 
caution  against  marrying  a  young  woman  who  has,  with  this 
[object  or  that,  had  ultra-medioe-val  ideas  about  marriage  instilled 

into  her.    But  then,  if  you  are  a  great  general  .   Les  freres 

Zemganno  (5)  is  well  enough  known  to  those  who  know  the 
manner  of  the  MM.  de  Goncourt,  and  M.  Edmond  in  particular. 
It  is  "very  well  got  up,"  as  Fergus  Mclvor  remarked;  it  pos- 
sesses no  other  merit  that  we  can  distinguish.  It  now  appears 
in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  Collection  Guillaume, 
which  has  popularized  so  much  of  M.  Daudet,  with  illustrations 
well  drawn  but  smudgily  printed.  M.  Boielle  has,  as  Ave  under- 
stand, completed,  with  Quatre-vimjt-treize  (6),  his  idea  of  present- 
ing a  school  edition  of  Victor  ilugo's  romances.  Many  worse 
ideas  have  been  conceived,  and  many  even  better  ideas  worse 
executed. 

The  Annates  de  VEcole  Libre  dcs  Sciences  Politiques  often  con- 
tains good  work  bearing  on  countries  outside  of  France  ;  and  we 
can  specially  recommend  a  paper  in  its  April  issue  by  M.  La- 
bordere,  on  "Les  grandes  compagnies  coloniales  anglaises  de 
notre  temps."  Indeed,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  to  what  English  publication  we  could  refer  an  English 
reader  anxious  for  such  concise,  but  full  and  well-arranged,  infor- 
mation of  the  same  kind  on  the  same  subject. 


(1)  Etude  et  reciis  sur  Alfred  de  Musset,  Par  la  Vicomtesse  de  Janze'. 
Paris:  Plon. 

(2)  La  gninde  7iation.    Par  F.  Horn.    Paris:  Plon. 

(3)  y<^'>-  Braliant  et  Cie.  Par  Ilijipolyte  Verlv.  Paris:  Calraann 
L^vy. 

(4)  Le  mari  de  tanr  Thcrtse.  Par  H.  Cauvain.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(5)  Les  freres  Ztmgannn.  Par  Edmond  de  Goncourt.  Paris:  Charpenfier- 
Fasquelle. 

(6)  Qiiatre-viiigt-treize.    Edited  by  J.  Boi'elle.    London  :  Arnold. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

ELISABETH,  by  birth  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Wied,  by 
marriage  Queen  of  Iloumania,  but  better  known  wherever 
books  are  read  by  her  pseudonym,  Uarmon  Sylva,  has  found  a 
biographer,  and  we  suppose  a  translator,  in  Mme.  Blanche 
Roosevelt,  who  has  appended  to  a  sketch,  more  picturesque  than 
critical,  of  the  Queen's  life  and  works,  translations  of  two  of  her 
tales,  "The  Mother-in-Law "  and  "In  Fetters"  (Chapman  &: 
Hall).  The  personality  of  this  gifted  I'lOyal  lady,  whether  we- 
choose  to  consider  her  as  Elisabeth  of  Roumania,  the  benefactress 
of  her  adopted  people,  the  foundress  of  countless  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  its  suffering  poor,  or  as  Carmen  Sylva,  poet,  dramatist, 
novelist,  and  romance-writer,  is  of  an  interest  which  demands  a 
more  discriminating  chronicler  than  Mme.  Roosevelt,  whose  prin- 
cipal qualifications  for  her  task  appear  to  be  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  an  unbounded  belief  in,  her  author ;  two 
phenomena  which  indeed  not  unfrequently  accompany  each  other 
in  the  pages  of  would-be  critical  biography,  and  are  none  the  less 
likely  to  be  found  in  conjunction  when  tlie  writer  under  discussion 
chances  to  be  a  crowned  head.  Occasionally  Mme.  Roosevelt 
lapses  into  high-flown  twaddle,  which  reads  like  the  efforts  of  the 
descriptive  reporter,  as,  for  instance,  when,  describing  the  Queen's 
departure  from  a  London  railway  station,  she  says,  "The  red 
cai'pet  stretched  to  the  Royal  carriage  was  a  veritable  bed  of 
roses,  and  the  Queen,  a  second  goddess,  walked  forth  on  her  floral 
tapestry."  "Floral  tapestry  "  is,  from  the  penny-a-liner's  point  of 
view,  distinctly  precious,  and  if  the  Queen  was  a  second  goddess, 
who,  in  this  connexion,  was  the  first  .^^ 

Living  in  a  railroad  age  and  at  railroad  speed,  do  we,  or,  at  any 
rate,  do  the  vast  majority  of  us,  subsist  as  regards  our  mental 
pabulum  on  railroad  literature  ?  Such  appears  to  be  the  fear  of 
Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  who  by  expanding  the  matter  of  a  lecture 
delivered  by  her  not  long  ago  in  Paris  has  produced  an  interesting 
little  volume  which  she  entitles  George  Meredith :  a  Study 
(Methuen). 

Miss  Lynch  has  acquitted  herself  of  her  task  in  good  literary 
style  :  but  is  there  even  in  these  latter  days  of  constant  importa- 
tions from  America  such  a  word  in  the  English  language  as 
"  unanalyzable  "  ?  If  so,  we  feel  certain  there  should  not  be;  a 
word  so  hideous  both  to  write  and  to  speak  should  be  its  own 
death-warrant. 

The  University  Extension  Series  could  not  be  better  employed 
than  with  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  John  A.  Ilobson's  Problems 
of  Poverty :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Poor 
(Methuen),  wherein  he  deals  concisely  and  clearly  with  some  of 
the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  eflects  of 
machinery  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,the  influx  of  popu- 
lation into  the  large  towns,  and  the  corresponding  depopulation  of 
agricultural  England,  and  the  Sweating  System,  its  causes  and 
remedies.  In  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  moral  aspects  of 
poverty  he  combats  the  generally  accepted  idea  that  destitution  is 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  traced  to  drink,  vice,  and  idleness, 
and  gives,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  the  following 
table  as  the  result  of  a  careful  analysis  of  4,000  cases  of  "  very 
poor."    Of  these 

4  per  cent,  are  "  loalVrs." 
14    „     „     are  attributed  to  drink  and  tlirit'tlessness. 
27    „     ,,     are  due  to  illne.?s,  large  families,  or  other  misfortunes. 
55    „      „     are  assigned  to  "  ([uestions  of  employment." 

These  are  figures  which  may  well  give  pause  to  those  who  expect 
to  find  a  panacea  for  all  human  ills  in  local  option  and  a  blue 
ribbon. 

In  Natural  Selection  and  Tropical  Nature  (Macmillan  &  Co.) 
Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  has  reprinted  two  volumes  of  essays 
which  appeared  respectively  in  1870  and  1878,  and  have  been 
long  out  of  print.  Though  dealing  throughout  with  technical, 
matters,  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  careful  to  keep  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  general  reader  ;  and  by  no  means  the  least 
interesting  chapter  in  a  volume  where  all  is  of  interest  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  "Mimicry  and  other  protective  resemblances 
among  animals."  The  least  scientific  mind  could  not  fail  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  manner  in  which,  with  a  quantity  of  illustrative 
example  seemingly  inexhaustible,  Mr.  Wallace  brings  home  to  us 
the  fact  that  "  concealment,  more  or  less  complete,  is  useful  to 
many  animals,  absolutely  essential  to  some  "  ;  and  that,  that  being 
so,  "  it  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  nature  gives  this  boon  to 
the  animal  by  colouring  it  with  such  tints  as  may  best  serve  to 
enable  it  to  escape  from  its  enemies  or  to  entrap  its  prey."  This 
natural  law  is  copiously  illustrated  by  instances  of  beasts,  birds, 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Of  similar  scope,  though  perhaps-, 
less  readily  to  be  assimilated  by  the  lay  mind,  is  a  chapter  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  book  on  "  The  Colours  of  Animals  and  Sexual 
Selection." 

In  A  Girl  in  the  KarpatMans  (Philip  &  Son),  Miss  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie  narrates  her  experiences  in  that  somewhat  uncon- 
ventional hunting-ground  of  the  tourist,  Galicia ;  experiences,  it 
may  be  added,  acquired  under  no  very  conventional  circum- 
stances, as  the  young  lady  travelled  apparently  without  an  escort, 
and,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  indued  herself  with  the  tweed  suit, 
skirt,  coat,  and  knickerbockers,  in  which  slie  had  decided  to  face 
every  climatic  possibility  for  two  months."  Thus  "  indued,"  she 
appears,  from  start  at  Kolomyja  to  finish  at  Cracow,  to  have 
enjoyed  herself  considerably,  and  has  possibly  compiled  this 
record  of  her  wanderings  with  the  benevolent  desire  of  imparting: 
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this  enjoyment  to  others.  Her  styh\  however,  LicIjs  that  crisp- 
mess  of  touch  which  alone  can  render  interesting  such  a  chronicle 
■of  trivialities  as  she  presents  to  her  readers. 

The  second  volume  of  Harvard  Studies  in  Classical  Thilology, 
edited  by  a  Committee  of  the  Classical  Instructors  of  Harvard 
University  (Ginn  &  Co.),  is  before  us.  In  addition  to  various 
ingenious  and  scholarly  contributions  on  themes  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  it  contains  an  article  by  John  Williams  "White  on  the 
"  Stage  in  Aristophanes,"  in  "which  the  writer  makes  out  a  very 
good  case  for  his  contention  that,  in  order  to  present  the  plays  of 
that  dramatist,  the  chorus  cannot  have  been  separated  from  the 
actors  by  a  difference  of  level  between  stage  and  orchestra,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  performance  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  He 
supports  this  view  by  reference  to  the  text  of  Aristophanes  and 
to  the  results  of  recent  excavations  at  Epidaurus,  Assos,  Oropus, 
and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  final  excavation  of  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysus,  at  Athens,  in  1886. 

Mr.  Sponge  was  wont  to  solace  the  duller  moments  of  his 
Sporting  Tour  "  with  the  perusal  of  Mogg's  "  Guide  to  Cabs 
and  Cab-fares."  The  Soapy  Sponges  of  the  present  day  will 
surely  find  agreeable  occupation  in  turning  over,  imder  similar 
circumstances,  the  pages  of  the  Sportsman's,  Tourist's,  and 
General  2vne-tables  and  Guide  to  the  Rivers,  Lochs,  Moors, 
and  Deer  Forests  of  Scotland  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.), 
though  we  must  not  forget  that  the  tastes  of  the  original 
Soapy  Sponge  were  more  those  of  a  "  sporting-man  "  than  of  a 
"  sportsman."  This  compendious  little  volume,  whose  title  is 
nearly  as  long  as  an  ordinary  preface,  contains  very  ample  infor- 
mation as  to  how  to  reach  the  "  happy  hunting  grounds"  of  the 
North,  and  how  to  enjoy  oneself  when  there.  The  most  minute 
and  practical  details  are  not  omitted  ;  for,  besides  railway  time- 
tables and  descriptions  of  the  lochs  and  rivers,  there  is  a 
voluminous,  if  not  exhaustive,  list  of  "  the  shootings  of  Scot- 
land," wherein  are  chronicled,  of  each  holding,  the  acreage — • 
specifying  how  much  is  arable,  how  much  moorland,  and  how 
much  wood — the  probable  bag,  and  the  details  of  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  residence  :  while  in  another  part  is  to  be  found  a 
table  of  the  rents  of  the  "  shootings  and  salmon  fishings,"  with 
their  proprietors  and  tenants.  For  such  a  work — maps  and 
advertisements  thrown  in — Mr.  Sponge  would,  without  doubt, 
desert  "  Mogg  "  for  good. 

Macaulay's  Essays  have  been  before  ns,  and  especially  of  late 
years,  in  so  many  and  popular  forms,  that  we  are  little  disposed 
to  Avelcome  with  enthusiasm  their  issue  as  the  latest  instalment 
of  the  "  Minerva  Library  of  Famous  Books  "  (Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.) 
Double  columns  are  always  trying  to  the  eye,  and  in  this  case 
the  margin  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  space  is  further  in- 
fringed upon  to  allow  the  introduction  of  irritating  "  headlines," 
on  the  American  principle,  at  least  twice  a  page  ;  the  result  is  a 
typography  nearly  as  trying  to  the  reader  as  that  of  "  Bradshaw." 

The  Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame  d'Arhlay,  Vol.  II. 
{Vizetelly  and  Co.),  is  a  better  specimen  of  the  printer's  art,  but 
it  also  is  disfigured  by  a  copious  use  of  modern  "  headlines  "  of 
very  Transatlantic  tone,  such  as  "  Strange  Behaviour  of  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe,"  and  "  Stringent  New  Regulations." 

In  connexion  with  the  Royal  Naval  Exhibition,  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  published  a  Guide- 
book, which,  while  partaking  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  a 
trade  circular,  is  no  uninteresting  contribution  to  recent  and  con- 
temporary history.  The  P.  and  O.  Company  is  an  important  link 
between  the  home  country  and  its  Eastern  possessions,  and  has  at 
gi'ave  crises,  notably  in  the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
borne  its  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  history  of  its 
growth  is,  therefore,  much  more  than  the  history  of  the  growth 
of  a  mere  trading  Company,  and  this  record  of  its  career  will 
accordingly  interest  many  who  may  have  no  intention  of  charter- 
ing its  services. 

We  have  also  received  Juniors  German,  by  Franz  Lange,  Ph.D. 
(Librairie  Hachette  et  Cie),  and  CasseWs  Storehouse  of  General 
Information,  Part  IV.  (Cassell  &  Co.) 
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MAPLE   &  CO 

LIMITED, 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  show  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-class  DINING-ROUM  FURNI- 
TURE in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining-rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  comf oi't- 
able  and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  .soft 
and  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  and  settees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  can  pass  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  are  now 
showing  a  choice  Selection  of 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of 
the  periods  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  mahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Showcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Vernis- 
Martiii  decorations. 

IX/fAPLE  &    CO.  are  also 

-i-vJL  exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  as  many  elegant  varieties  ot 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels  Brackets,  Overdoors,  Jardinieres, 
and  new  shapes  in  wicker  Chairs  and 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  visit  to  Derby,  to  lay 
  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  infirmary, 

on  Thursday,  was  carried  out  successfully 
enough,  the  weather  being  apparently  a  little  less  bad  than 
elsewhere. 

The  House  of  Commons,  after  all,  did  not 
In  Parliament,  get  its  extended  Whitsun  holiday.  A  super- 
fluity of  naughtiness  took  possession  of  the 
Anti-Parnellites  on  Friday  week.  Mr.  Sexton  had  the 
audacity  to  propose  that  a  new  clause  of  his  own  should 
have  the  same  privilege  as  that  extended  by  common  con- 
sent to  Mr.  Balfour's,  much  time  was  wasted  over 
Clauses  18  and  19,  and  finally  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  moved  and  carried,  against  an  absurd  counter- 
proposition  from  Mr.  Sexton,  that  the  House  should 
adjourn  to  Thursday  only.  This  greatly  disturbed  the  sani- 
tative  soul  of  Sir  Lyon  Platfair,  who  wanted  to  drive  the 
devil  of  influenza  out  of  the  House  by  the  good  old  plan  of 
fumigation,  and  feared  lack  of  time. 

No  very  great  assembly  gathered  on  Tlhursday  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Plunket  details  of  the  patent  influenza  cures 
which  had  been  applied  to  the  movables  and  immovables 
of  their  House,  and  to  return  with  a  sigh  to  the  Land  Bill. 
Mr.  Balfour's  new  clause  was  read  a  second  time  by  1 1 1  to 
26  and  carried  (with  an  amendment)  by  108  to  22. 

Few  speeches,  influenza  having  quieted  many 
andTeUers.  't'^roats,  marked  the  holidays  ;  but  Mr.  Parnell 

took  his  usual  exercise  at  Maryborough  on 
Sunday.  Letters,  on  the  other  hand,  increased ;  and  a 
man  might  inform  his  mind,  on  a  single  morning,  as  to 
the  death  of  Nelson,  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  nest 
of  influenza,  science  and  art  as  wolf  and  lamb,  opium, 
rainfall,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  and  the  verb  nudare, 
the  ridiculous  conduct  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  making 
British  railways  safe,  ti'out-hatching,  Ceylon  tea  at  five- 
and-twenty  guineas  a  pound,  and  many  other  noble  and 

fascinating  subjects.  Tuesday,  like  Monday,  was  almost 

speechless,  except  that  Archbishop  Croke,  that  servant 
of  the  Lord,  eulogized  real  "  Hillmen"  (that  is  to  say, 
persons  prepared  to  take  arms  against  the  lawful  rulers 
of  their  country),  and  hinted  that  Mr.  Parnell's  hill- 
men  were  not  the  right  thing  at  all.  Mr.  Coningsby 
Disraeli  published  a  letter,  interesting  not  merely  because 
of  his  name,  on  the  miserable  shortcomings  in  organiza- 
tion which  so  constantly  lose  Tory  seats  ;  Mr.  St.  John 
Corbet  communicated  to  the  Times  a  very  amusing  account 
of  the  West  of  Ireland  impression  of  Balfour  the  Tyrant 
in  the  flesh ;  Sir  William  Moore  pointed  out  to  the 
opium  fanatics  that  the  fiendish  character  of  the  drug  is, 
to  say  the  least,  not  proven  (but  why  expect  a  fanatic  to 
hear  reason  ?  if  he  could  hear  reason  he  would  not  be  a 
fanatic) ;  Lord  Ebury  showed  that  he  has  learnt  nothing  of 
the  facts,  and  forgotten  nothing  of  his  own  prejudices,  about 
the  Church  of  England  in  all  these  years ;  and  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes,  with  excusable  heat,  smashed  the  fourth-hand 
hearsay  of  a  certain  Mr.  Capper  about  the  death  of 
Nelson.  Mr.  Capper's  imprudence  was  punished  yet  more 
decidedly  next  day  by  Colonel  Henderson  (nephew  of 
Beatty,  the  surgeon)  and  by  Dr.  Gatty  (son-in-law  of 
Scott,  the  chaplain).  But  to  persons  like  him  the  joy  of 
"  seeing  their  names  in  the  paper,"  no  doubt,  atones  for  the 

circumstances  of  the  appearance.  Lord  Spencer,  Mr. 

Stanhope,  and  some  others  spoke  on  Wednesday,  but  the 
event  of  that  day  and  the  political  event  of  the  week  was 
Lord  Salisbury's  taking  up  the  freedom  of  Glasgow,  with 
his  speech  or  speeches  on  the  occasion.  He  was  studiously 
conciliatory,  and  has  been  rewarded,  perhaps  justly,  by  his 


opponents  pluming  themselves  on  his  compliments,  and 
saying,  Ah,  how  diflferently  the  Tories  would  have  behaved 
"  if  we  had  been  in  oflice  !  "  And,  perhaps,  they  would.  For 
in  that  case  the  Tories  would  probably  have  been  face  to 
face  with,  among  other  things,  Egypt  and  Newfoundland 
abandoned  altogether  to  France,  Portugal  estated  in  the 
whole  breadth  of  Africa,  and  a  German  sphere  touching 
the  Nile. 

Foreign  "^he  Manipur  papers  were  at  last  issued  on 
and  Colonial  Friday,  or  rather  Saturday  last.    They  cannot 

Affairs,  j^g  discussed  in  detail  here ;  but  we  must  say 
that  they  do  not  remove  one  iota  of  blame  from  Mr.  Quinton, 
and  that  they  put  some  on  the  Indian  Government.  They 
were  reported  as  being  sharply  discussed  in  Calcutta,  where 
there  had  been  also  a  native  riot.  But  the  Miranzai 
expedition  was  said  to  have  completed  its  task.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  British  journalist  had  (and  took) 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  close  acquaintance  with 
his  business  by  mistaking  the  Senaputty,  reported  as 
captured  in  a  Manipur  telegram,  for  the  author  of  those 
harms.    But  our  Senaputty  is  known  in  Manipur  as  the 

Jubraj.  The  Portuguese  Government  resigned,  as  was 

expected,  on  Friday  week ;  but  it  was  not  supposed  that 
this  resignation  would  aflect  the  new  Anglo- Portuguese 

agreement.  Telegrams  of  this  day  week  contained  the 

following  simple  statement : — "  The  greater  part  of  the 
"  Jewish  community  at  Corfu  will  be  able  to  emigrate  to 
"  Turkey,  where  they  will  find  better  protection."  Turco- 
phobes,  Russophiles,  Philhellenes,  advocates  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  consumers  of  flapdoodle 

generally,  please  note.  Important  Orders  in  Council, 

relating  to  various  points  in  British  South  Africa,  especi- 
ally Nyassaland,  were  issued  on  Saturday  last.  The  usual 

holiday  dulness  of  Whit  Monday — a  dulness  increased  by 
detestable  weather — was  enlivened  by  very  little  news  of 
any  kind.  The  most  "  palpitating "  place  in  the  world 
appeared  to  be  Acapulco,  where  the  Charleston  and  the 
EsmeraXda  were  reported  as  spoiling  for  a  fight.  The 
Americans  were  cheered  by  the  omen  of  a  superiority  in 
force  very  similar  to  that  which  obtained  them  their  few 
triumphs  in  the  war  of  1812.  But  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing there  came  from  the  West  sorrowful  hints  that  the 
expected  conflict  between  the  Charleston  and  the  Esmeralda 
was  but  too  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  that  between  Mr. 
Harry  Foker  and  the  postboy.  Americans,  to  whom  nothing 
is  sacred,  themselves  suggested  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
Jingo  dodge,  and  the  Chilian  Opposition  Congress,  which 
has  money  and  does  things  handsomely,  is  willing,  it  seems, 
to  restore  the  Itnta  and  say  pretty  things  to  the  atfronted 
Marshal.  So  the  United  States  navy  will  not  be  able  to 
show  what,  receiving  a  thousand  tons  and  a  gun  or  six, 
it  is  able  to  do  with  an  adversary.  Tuesday  con- 
tributed to  the  tale  a  little  more  gossip  about  Chilian 
fighting,  some  interesting  particulars  about  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes's  indignation  at  the  audacious  proposal  by  his 
friends  the  Boers  of  a  trek  into  his  preserves,  a  most 
tragical  history  of  a  French  scientist  who  went  out  on  a 
mission  to  exterminate  locusts  in  Algeria,  and  was  instead 
exterminated  by  them  (this,  the  best  hi.story  of  the  kind 
that  we  remember  since  the  ftxte  of  the  chaplain  of  the 
garrison,  cruelly  commemorated  by  Sydney  Smith,  was  un- 
luckily contradicted  later),  and  a  most  comical  one  of  an 
attempt  to  deport  Queen  Natalie  out  of  Servia,  which 
failed  at  first.  If  the  Servian  authorities  had  communicated 
with  that  ardent  friend  of  Servia  and  humanity,  Mr.  Philip 
Stanhope,  he  could  have  told  them  of  a  recent  English 
case,  proving  that,  whether  "  ce  que  femme  veut  Dieu  le 
"  veut "  or  not,  the  carrying  of  a  lady  to  a  place  where  she 
would  not  be  is,  to  the  last  degree,  diflicult  and  dangerous. 
1  The  attempt  was,  however,  renewed  with  better  success, 
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and  Queen  Natalie,  improving  on  a  great  original,  is 
reported  as  having  reached  Semlin  in  a  high  state  of  in- 
dignation and  an  elegant  white  dressing-gown,  with  her 
hair  down  according  to  the  correctest  traditions  of  stage 
and  story.  There  has  been  considerable  rioting  in  Belgrade 
on  the  subject,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  can  only  tender 
our  very  sincere  condolences  to  the  Servian  Regents.  A 
King  who  is  a  minor,  an  ex-King  who  is  a  sort  of  ideal 
rastaquouere,  and  an  ex-Queen  who  is  an  equally  ideal 
termagant  and  brimstone,  are  sufficient  punishment  for 

the  misdeeds  even  of  Balkan  politicians.  The  Jesuits 

have  been  expressing  their  opinion  of  the  Freemasons  in 
Madagascar  ;  if  the  Freemasons  w^ere  to  reply  in  the  same 
style,  we  fear  that  only  a  classical  commentator  or  a  strong 
"  Purity  "  advocate  would  have  stomach  to  read  the  docu- 
ment. Gossip  has  been  very  b\isy  during  the  week 

with  the  recent  attack  on  the  Czarewitcii  in  Japan. 
The  financial  arrangements  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
attracted  much  attention  both  inside  and  outside  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  Belgian  strikes  have  for  the  time 
ceased ;  but  in  the  greater  Continental  countries  little  of 
interest  has  happened. 

The  Whitsuntide  holidays  have  been  diversified 
Ciaze?''°"  agreeable  fancy,  an  Anti-Competitive  Ex- 

amination Breakfast,  presided  over,  naturally, 
and  indeed  necessarily,  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert.  But 
this  kind  goeth  not  out  by  breakfasts ;  however  desirable 
its  going  out  may  be.  Oxford  men,  at  least,  had  better  com- 
bine for  the  moment  to  upset  a  most  mischievous  proposi- 
tion of  adding  to  the  present  menagerie  of  their  University 
a  quasi-college  for  Board  schoolmasters.  You  may  render 
University  education  valueless  in  this  way  ;  you  will  not 
render  primary  education  more  valuable.  Meanwhile,  we 
bear  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  an  extensive 
and  largely-endowed  scheme  for  the  preservation  of  children 
from  all  education  whatever,  except  reading  and  writing. 
They  have  our  heartiest  good  wishes. 

The  translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  to 
bishopric  of  York  has  received,  and  justly,  the  approval 
York.      which  well-willers  and  ill-willers  alike  have 

given  to  most  of  Lord  Salisbury's  recent 
^ecclesiastical  appointments.  Although  not  the  equal  of 
his  immediate  predecessor  in  intellect  or  eloquence,  Dr. 
Maclagan  is  a  fair  preacher,  a  very  sound  Churchman,  an 
organizer  of  great  ability  and  of  almost  unmatched  industry, 
and  a  man  much  more  likely  to  allay  than  to  cause  heats  of 
any  kind.  These  are  good  gifts  for  any  post,  and  perhaps 
best  of  all  for  an  archbishopric. 

The  good  batting  of  Messrs.  Jardine  and 
Sport.  Wilson  enabled  Oxford  to  draw  the  match 
with  Mr.  Webbe's  eleven  this  day  week.  The 
draw  was,  indeed,  much  against  the  University ;  but  its 
form  was  slightly  impi'oved  by  the  defeat  which  the  Lanca- 
shire eleven,  previously  victorious  over  Oxford,  inflicted  on 
an  exceedingly  strong  Marylebone  team  on  the  same  day. 
The  cricket  of  the  early  part  of  this  week  was  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  abominable  weather ;  but  the  most 
important  match,  that  between  Surrey  and  Nottingham- 
shire, was  played  without  interruption  at  Nottingham, 

and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Surrey  by  five  wickets.  

The  most  interesting  thing  in  the  holiday  racing  of  Monday 
was  the  winning  of  the  Empress  Stakes  at  Kempton  Park 
by  Mr.  PiOSe's  Bel  Demonio,  after  a  very  good  race  with 
Martagon,  who  also  ran  second  to  Nunthorpe  for  the  last 
valuable  prize  at  the  same  place.  The  Salford  Borough 
Handicap,  at  Manchester,  was  won  on  Wednesday  by  Mr. 
Lowther's  Workington. 

The  miscellaneous  intelligence  of  the  early 
Miscellaneous,  part  of  the  week  was  almost  limited  to  details 

of  the  lamentable  feilure  of  the  Whit  Monday 
holiday — one  of  the  very  unholiest  days  that  ever  was  devised 
and  carried  out,  even  by  an  English  clerk  of  the  weather. 

 "  Pierre  Loti's  "  election  to  the  French  Academy  on 

Thursday  can  hardly  be  said  to  strengthen  that  venerable 
body  much.  But  the  defeat  of  M.  Zola  was  satisfactory 
enough,  and  the  other  candidates  were  not  strong,  M.  de 
BoRNiER  being  a  poet  more  estimable  than  interesting,  and 
M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  hardly  M.  Viard's  equal  in  his  own 

art.  The  reformers  by  breakfast  turned  their  attention 

on  Thursday  to  Voluntary  Taxation,  the  ever- delightful  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert's  last  panacea.  And,  indeed,  it  would 
be  very  nice ;  but  has  Mr.  Herbert  read  an  agreeable 
French  extravaganza  showing  what  comes  of  it  1 


The  chief  name  added  to  the  majority  at  the 
Obituary,  end  of  last  week  was  that  of  Mr.  Edwin  Long, 
a  painter  who,  after  being  for  some  time 
neglected,  suddenly  attained  a  popularity  perhaps  as  much 
above  his  genius  as  lus  former  repute  had  been  below  it. 
 M.  Jean  Bratiano,  the  well-known  Roumanian  poli- 
tician, was  a  very  old  man,  and  had  a  very  long  record.  If 
it  did  not  always  seem  to  Western  political  students  a 
favourable  or  patriotic  one,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  M. 
Bratiano  was  born  in  a  time  when  Russia  seemed  to 
be  a  saviour,  and  the  only  saviour,  to  most  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  when  the  crucial  example 
of  Bulgaria  was  far  in  the  future.-  On  Tuesday  morn- 
ing all  decent  folk  were  made  sorry  by  reading  the  news 
of  the  death  by  influenza  of  Lord  Edward  Cavendish, 
the  second  son  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  lost  in 
the  public  service,  and  a  man  of  the  most  sterling,  though 

the  most  unobtrusive,  worth.  The  name  of  Sir  Patrick 

CoLQUHOUN,  after  a  false  report  which  he  contradicted 

some  time  ago,  appears  also  in  the  list.  Mr.  Larking, 

formerly  British  Consul  at  Alexandria,  had  been,  during 
the  later  years  of  Meiiejiet  Ali  and  the  rule  of  his  im- 
mediate successors,  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  and 
more  influential  in  Egyptian  aflairs  than  any  other  Eng- 
lishman. Captain  Warren's  name  is  known  to  amateurs 

of  novelty  in  pots,  pipes,  lifeboats,  lubricants,  and  all  sorts 

of  inventions.  M.  J.  J.  Weiss,  who  has  died  at  his 

grand  climacteric,  was  one  of  those  rather  fortunate 
Norinaliens  who,  wearying  of  schoolmastership,  took  to 
journalism  at  the  time  when  all  France,  while  cringing  to 
the  Second  Empire,  applauded  sly  barks  and  bites  at  its 
heels.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  ability  of  this 
group,  from  Prevost-Paradol  and  M.  Weiss  himself 
downwards,  has  had  at  least  full  justice  done  to  it.  But 
that  M.  Weiss  was  a  very  clever  man,  and  a  great  master 
of  a  certain  kind  of  popular  and  yet  not  unscholarly  French, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  In  politics  he  was  somewhat 
whimsical  and  unstable,  in  literary  criticism  (his  first  love) 

both  brilliant  and  sound.  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  whose 

death  is  reported  as  we  go  to  press,  was  a  man  of  some 
crotchets,  but  of  a  general  character  so  sound  and  amiable 
as  to  attract  the  respect  of  all  parties. 

A  fair  number  of  books  of  interest  for  the  time 
Books,     of  year  has  appeared  during  the  week,  the 

chief  being  Mrs.  Oliphant's  much-expected 
Life  of  Laurence  Olijjhant  (Blackwood)  ;  Admiral  Colomb's 
Naval  Warfare  (Allen)  ;  and  Lord  Houghton's  Stray 
Verses  (Murray),  an  agreeable  attempt  to  introduce  the 
hereditary  principle  into  literature. 


LORD  SALISBURY  AT  GLASGOW. 

LORD  SALISBURY'S  two  speeches  at  Glasgow  on  the 
occasion  of  his  presentation  with  the  freedom  of  that 
city  have  not  been  received  with  equal  and  uniform 
approval.  Probably  the  speaker  expected  as  much  ;  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  him  unprepared  for  it. 
Everybody,  to  whatever  political  party  he  may  belong,  is 
eager  to  hear  what  the  ablest  Foreign  Minister  of  this 
generation  has  to  say  on  foreign  afi"airs ;  and  when  this 
subject  happens  to  possess  the  abundant  and  varied  interest 
which  belongs  to  it  j  ust  at  present,  the  public  appetite  for 
his  discourse  thereon  is  keener,  of  course,  than  ever.  There 
was  plenty,  too,  to  satisfy  it  in  the  speech  which  Lord 
Salisbury  delivered  in  returning  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  him  at  the  morning's  ceremony  in  St. 
Andrews  Hall.  His  highly  interesting  re\dew  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Africa  would  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  "a  meal  in  itself";  but,  with  the  added  regale 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  criticism  of  the  Portuguese  diffi- 
culty and  account  of  its  settlement,  the  feast  was  more  than 
amply  furnished  forth.  It  was  not  likely,  in  short,  that 
there  should  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  timeliness  and  other 
satisfactory  qualities  of  Lord  Salisbury's  first  speech ;  it 
was  his  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health  at  the  hincheon 
following  the  ceremony  which  divided  opinion.  For  it  was 
a  speech  in  praise  of  Home  Rule — of  course  with  a  differ- 
ence ;  and  there  are  those  who  hold  that  the  praise  was  in 
itself  imprudent,  while  others — who  are  willing  enough  to 
"  pass  it,"  so  f;ir  as  that  goes— are  yet  inclined  to  think  that 
the  difierenoe  was  not  sufficiently  marked. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  not  disposed  to  take  either  of 
these  two  unduly  serious  views  of  the  Prime  Minister's 
second  speech.  It  appears  to  us  that  his  aspirations  after 
Home  Rule  were  saved  on  the  side  of  prudence  by  their 
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context,  and  that  even  if  he  had  not  himself  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  distinguish  between  the  Home  Rule 
that  he  favours  and  that  v^hich  he  opposes,  his  main 
argument  would  have  quite  adequately  indicated  and 
emphasized  the  distinction.  It  is  true  that  the  object  which 
he  has  in  view  in  pleading  for  an  "  extension  of  local 
"  government "  is  not  one  which,  in  our  judgment,  needs 
to  be  aimed  at,  or  could  be  attained  by  the  policy  so 
advocated  ;  but  the  limitation  of  that  policy  to  this  specific 
purpose  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  reassure  even  the 
most  timid  and  easily  scandalized  of  his  followers.  Lord 
Salisbury  sees,  as  we  all  see,  "  an  amount  of  legislation 
*'  which  could  perfectly  well  be  performed  by  local 
"  bodies  locally  elected "  ;  and  he  sees,  further,  what 
also  is  generally  visible,  that  much  of  the  legislation 
of  Parliament  is  hindered  and  spoilt  by  party  rivalry, 
interested,  not  in  the  merits  of  the  measure  in  ques- 
tion, but  in  the  bearing  which  success  or  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  it  may  have  upon  party  fortunes.  Where 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  follow  him  is  in  his  assumption 
that  the  former  category  of  legislation  is  subsumed  under 
the  latter,  and  that  by  transferring  it  from  an  Imperial  to 
a  local  legislative  body  it  would  be  discussed  and  deliberated 
upon  without  the  intrusion  of  party  spirit.  But  is  it  the 
fact  that  any  legislative  work  which  is  fit  to  be  delegated 
to  a  local  body  is  at  all  seriously  marred  by  the  quarrel 
of  factions  in  the  Parliament  that  now  is  1  And,  con- 
versely, is  it  the  fact  that  any  of  that  very  considerable 
amount  of  legislative  work  which  is  undoubtedly  so 
marred  at  present  could  fitly  or  safely  be  delegated  to 
local  bodies?  We  seriously  doubt  it.  It  appears  to  us 
that  questions  which  localities  might  legitimately  decide 
for  themselves — such,  for  instance,  as  continually  arise 
on  private  Bills  before  Committees  in  the  House  of 
Commons — are  even  now  decided  by  Parliament  on  prin- 
ciples substantially  the  same  as  those  which  would  be 
followed  by  a  Town  or  County  Council;  namely,  with  a 
single  eye  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  under  considera- 
tion, and  to  its  bearing  on  those  public  interests  which 
ought  solely  to  be  considered  in  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tions into  which  party  spirit  forces  itself  are  precisely  those 
which  would  have  to  be  "  reserved  "  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  local  legislative  body  whatsoever.  The  truth  is,  if  we 
may  reveal  a  secret,  the  disclosure  of  which  is  fatal  to  so 
much  excellent  oratory — Conservative  as  well  as  Liberal — 
the  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about  devolution, 
there  is  mighty  little  Parliamentary  work,  and  almost  none 
of  the  kind  that  occupies  much  of  the  time  of  Parliament, 
which  can  properly  or  safely  be  delegated  to  local  bodies.  Lord 
Salisbury  casually  admitted  that  all  "landlord-hunting" 
legislation  "must  in  the  main  be  reserved  to  the  great 
^'  common  sense  of  the  nation."  But  how  much  so-called 
local  legislation  is  there  which  does  not  raise  questions  of 
the  rights  of  property — the  landlord's,  or  another's  1  And 
how  much  of  what  remains  is  unconnected  with  questions 
of  private  liberty,  and  the  right  of  the  individual  to  shape 
his  life  otherwise  than  at  the  orders  of  the  "odd  man"? 
Is  the  State  prepared  to  surrender  its  jurisdiction  over  this 
question  to  local  legislative  bodies  in  the  name  of  the 
despatch  of  business  ?  Surely  obstruction  and  party-spirit 
must  be  combated  in  some  safer  and  less  suicidal  way. 


THE  ISTSW^  CHANTREY  HORROR. 

ASMAET  little  correspondence  in  the  papers  has  been 
provoked  by  the  picture  which  Mr.  Calderon,  R.A., 
ihas  thought  fit  to  paint  on  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  lady 
who  is  best  known  to  Englishmen  hy  the  late  Mr.  Kingsley's 
least  happily  conceived  work.  It  would  be  worth  reading 
if  only  because  it  contains  the  delightful  effusion  of  "  M.," 
who  thinks  to  dispose  of  the  moral  character  of  Conrad  of 
Marburg  by  a  quotation  from  Mosheim,  which  is  as  if  one 
were  to  go  to  Bellarmine  for  an  absolutely  fair  estimate 
of  Luther.  The  example  set  by  "  M."  has  for  the  rest 
been  faithfully  followed  in  scientific  and  "  educational  " 
quarters.  The  most  orthodox  authorities  have  held  that 
when  we  are  told  that  Simon  Peter  "girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto 
"him  (for  he  was  naked)"  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  Apostle  had  been  fishing  all  night  with  nothing  on. 
In  the  Greek  it  is  said  yap  yvjxvos,  and  if  Mr.  Calderon 
will  refer  to  his  Liddell  and  Scott  he  will  find  that 
meant,  in  common  language,  lightly  clad,  in  the  tunic  only. 
Nudus,  the  Latin  equivalent,  has  the  same  force.  Mr. 


Calderon  has  done  his  personal  best  to  make  the  squabble 
amusing  by  his  candid  production  of  a  passage  from 
Theodorici  Turimji  Lihri  Octo  de.  S.  Elizaheth,  as  proof 
positive  that  the  Saint  appeared  before  her  director  and 
others  literally  naked.  As  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Clarke,  S.J. 
(who  may  be  prejudiced,  but  must  at  any  rate  be  a  trained 
man),  has  told  him,  such  a  phrase  as  "  Omnino  se  exuit  et 
"nudavit"  by  no  means  necessarily  means  so  much. 
These  or  similar  words  are  used  of  many  saints,  male  and 
female,  who  have  never  been  accused  of  indecent  exposure. 
The  exact  force  of  words  in  mediffival  Latin  is  a  subject  on 
which  those  who  know  least  are  the  most  ready  to  speak. 
Of  course,  if  Mr.  Calderon  likes  to  reply  that  the  mania  for 
dispensing  with  your  clothes  reappears  periodically  among 
people  who  suflPer  from  the  most  extreme  form  of  "  religious 
"  fidgets,"  and  that  St.  Elizabeth — "  a  very  pious,  but  also 
"  very  fanciful,  young  woman,"  who  was  "  weeping  one 
"  moment,  smiling  in  joy  the  next,  meandering  about, 
"  capricious,  melodious,  weak,  at  the  will  of  devout  whim 
"  mainly  "—was  capable  of  anything,  he  has  a  case.  Only  we 
have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  painter  to 
expound  historical  theories. 

For  the  rest,  it  does  not  matter  a  jot  whether  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary  did  or  did  not  behave  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Quakers  who  made  themselves  a  sign  to  their  generation. 
She  and  her  director  have  gone  to  their  appointed  place, 
and  he  who  would  understand  them  well  enough  to  be 
entitled  either  to  praise  or  blame  must  do  more  than  look  at 
a  passage  from  Theodorici  Turingi  Lihri  Octo.  Supposing 
the  scene  to  have  been  as  Mr.  Calderon  paints  it,  we 
should  still  be  entitled  to  ask  whether  he  has  chosen  his 
subject  with  taste,  whether  he  has  made  a  fine  picture  of 
it,  and  whether  his  canvas  should  have  been  bought  for  the 
Ciiantrey  bequest.  For  our  part,  we  should  answer  all 
three  questions  emphatically  in  the  negative.  No  man  of 
sense  denies  that  a  painter  is  perfectly  entitled  to  paint  the 
naked  figure  ;  but  he  must  paint  it  because  it  is  beautiful, 
not  because  it  is  undressed.  He  must  not  choose  subjects 
in  which  the  chief  interest  is  the  presentation  of  a  naked 
woman  where  it  is  indecent  for  a  woman  to  appear  without 
her  clothes.  The  doing  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  the 
disgrace  of  the  French  school  for  years,  and  it  has  been  and 
is  the  counterpart  of  all  that  is  most  nauseous  and  least 
literary  in  French  literature.  We  should  deplore  the  in- 
trusion of  this  vulgarity  into  English  art  if  only  because  it 
must  tend  to  revive  the  absurd  old  prejudice  against  the 
painting  of  the  naked  figure.  We  will  not  deny  that  Mi-. 
Calderon's  subject  or  another  may  be  atoned  for  by  very 
great  qualities  of  workmanship,  though  it  does  not  often 
happen  that  the  possession  of  these  qualities  is  found  com- 
bined with  utter  want  of  taste.  This  is  not  the  place  in 
which  to  write  artistic  criticism  ;  but  an  art- critic  would  be 
sadly  put  to  it  to  point  out  the  (jualities  of  composition, 
colour,  or  drawing  which  compensate  for  the  outrage  this 
picture  inflicts  on  the  pious  feelings  of  some  and  the  taste  of 
others.  Mr.  Calderon  has  even  shirked  the  one  thing  which 
might  have  tempted  a  great  painter  to  take  the  subject — the 
difficulty,  namely,  of  painting  the  expression  on  the  Saint's 
face,  by  hiding  it  partly  behind  and  partly  in  the  shadow  of 
her  arm.  What  you  see  is  the  bare  model,  commonplace 
and  bored,  posing  for  tenpence  an  hour.  It  is  ignoble  to 
take  a  scene  which  is  odious,  if  it  falls  below  being  tragic  or 
infinitely  pathetic,  and  to  leave  out  the  tragedy  and  the 
pathos.  Yet  this  picture  has  been  bought  for  the  Ciiantrey 
bequest — practically  for  the  nation.  If  it  had  not  been 
chosen  for  this  honour,  little  need  have  been  said  about  a 
work  which  would  have  gone  back  to  the  artist's  studio  and 
would  in  due  time  have  been  painted  over.  But  when  the 
Academy  selects  it  to  be  kept  as  a  perpetual  monument  of 
the  art  of  our  time,  a  protest  should  surely  be  made  and 
the  reasons  for  it  be  given.  We  know  that  the  Academicians 
have  not  exceeded  their  legal  rights.  They  may  buy  out  of 
Chantrey's  bequest  any  daub  they  please.  When  they  do, 
however,  they  must  expect  to  be  told  in  the  most  explicit 
language  that  they  have  shown  gross  bad  taste,  and  when 
the  choice  is  made,  as  in  this  case,  of  the  handiwork  of  one 
of  their  own  body,  they  ought  also  to  be  told  that  they 
have  been  guilty  in  an  intelligible,  though  not  a  legal,  sense 
of  unfaithfulness  to  their  trust.  The  act  must  serve  to 
deprive  them  of  yet  more  of  what  moral  authority  other 
deplorable  errors  of  the  same  kind  have  left  them. 
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THE  MANirUR  PAPERS. 

THE  long-delayed  Manipur  papers  contain — and,  indeed, 
could  be  expected  to  contain — ^little  that  is  new,  and 
nothing  that  is  surprising,  to  those  who  followed  the  course 
of  the  affair  with  some  knowledge  of  its  antecedents,  and 
with  such  mother  wit  as  Heaven  has  given  them.  The 
hackneyed  brocard  "  Tot  ou  tard,  tout  se  suit"  might  almost 
bear  the  gloss  that  it  gets  known  by  tolerably  knowing 
persons  much  more  often  soon  than  late.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  before  now,  if  the  Government  of  India  had 
had  any  pleasant  tale  to  tell  it  certainly  would  not  have  dis- 
played the  strange  reluctance  to  part  with  its  information 
■which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Blue-book,  extracted  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself,  so  long  ago  as  April  15,  the 
plaintive  question,  "  Can  you  not  keep  me  more  fully 
"  informed  as  to  Manipur  affairs  1 "  They  could  not  or 
they  would  not ;  and  it  is  very  much  all  one  whether  it 
was  unwillingness  or  inability.  Except  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  responsibility  of  the  actual  luckless  conduct  of 
affairs  was  shared  between  Mr.  Qlunton  and  his  chiefs 
at  Calcutta  or  Simla,  we  learn  almost  nothing  new  on  the 
positive  and  affirmative  side  from  these  papers,  though 
several  very  unpleasant  j'ositive  or  affirmative  pieces  of 
information  are  for  the  first  time  authoritatively  confirmed. 
One  thing  that  we  do  learn,  though  it  is  on  the  negative 
side  chiefly,  is  the  baselessness  of  the  extremely  unjust 
and  ungenerous  attempts  made,  unofficially  and  officially, 
to  throw  the  blame  on  Mr.  Gri.mwood.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  Mr.  Grimwood  was  against  the  attempt  to 
arrest  the  Senaputty,  and  if  it  be  true  that  he  advised 
parleying  with  the  Manipuris  at  the  gate,  there  is  not  a 
vestige  of  testimony  to  the  effect  that  he  advised  the  insane 
course  of  going  further  and  putting  all  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  expedition,  himself  included,  out  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Residency  garrison  and  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy.  There  is  some  evidence,  though  it  is  indistinct 
and  indirect,  that  Colonel  Skene  was  against  this  plan ; 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  or  why  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overruled,  or  what  protest,  if  any,  he  made 
against  the  strange  equipment  and  the  stranger  con- 
duct of  the  expedition.  No  blame  seems  to  rest  on  Lieu- 
tenant GuRDON,  who  had  been  an  intermediary  between 
Mr.  Grimwood  and  Mr.  Quinton,  nor  in  strictness  on  any 
of  the  subordinate  officers.  If,  indeed,  ifc  be  true  that 
Captain  Boileau  had  nearly  three  hundred  men  left,  and 
that  bis  ammunition  was  not  quite  exhausted,  perhaps 
something  might  have  been  done  even  then.  But  to  expose 
the  lives  of  Mrs.  Grimwood  and  of  a  large  number  of  non- 
combatants  would  have  been  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  blame  Captain  Boileau  for  not  choosing 
to  incur  it.  It  is  curious  that  even  now  we  have  no  notion, 
except  from  conjecture,  of  the  exact  plans  (if  they  had  any) 
of  ]Mr.  Quinton  and  Colonel  Skene  on  those  three  fatal  days 
in  March.  A  plain  man  would  have  supposed  that  the 
thing  to  do,  when  it  became  evident  that  force  would  have 
to  be  used,  was  to  get  hold  of  the  Manipuri  guns  first,  and 
of  the  Senaputty  afterwards. 

Information  on  three  points  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  particular  interest  in  these  papers  :  the  original  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Quinton,  and  his  responsibility  for  the 
plan  of  arresting  the  Senaputty  in  Durbar;  the  armament 
of  the  force;  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Manipuri  leaders. 
Taking  them  in  reverse  order,  it  may  be  observed  that  this 
last  was  advised  and  authorized  some  six  weeks  ago  (even 
before  Lord  Cross  plaintively  asked  to  be  kept  posted),  and 
that  the  discussion  on  the  subject  clearly  absolves  the 
Indian  authorities,  central  and  local,  altogether  from  the 
charge  of  offering  blood-money.  For  in  the  case  of  one 
person,  the  Tongal  General,  it  is  gravely  argued  ;jro  and 
C071  whether  his  influence,  if  brought  in,  is  likely  to  be 
great  enough  to  justify  the  offering  of  a  reward,  and 
whether  he  will  exert  it.  "  I  thought,"  says  the  adviser, 
"  that  he  .should  be  included  in  proclamation,  because  if 
"  brought  in  he  might  prove  of  great  use  to  us."  As  to 
the  ammunition,  though  it  is  still  uncertain  how  much 
the  Snider  and  Martini  confusion  had  to  do  with  the 
stinting  of  supply,  it  is  now  proved  that  the  four  hundred 
men  of  Mr.  Quinton's  escort  took  with  them  only  the 
forty  rounds  in  their  pouches  and  no  reserve  whatever. 
For  the  scheme  of  the  expedition,  it  would  appear  that  Mr. 
Quinton  was  at  first  averse  from  it,  considering  the 
Manipur  troubles  a  mere  family  matter,  interference  with 
■which  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  in  person  would  do  some 
harm  and  no  good.    He  was,  however,  partly  overruled  by 


the  feeling  of  the  central  authorities  that,  in  the  new  posi- 
tion of  the  State  between  India  and  Burmab,  British 
authority  must  be  maintained,  and  partly  seems  to  have 
changed  his  own  mind.  But  he  was  expressly  charged  to 
take  with  him  such  an  escort  as  would  make  resistance 
impossible,  and  he  took  four  hundred  men,  with  no  guno, 
forty  rounds  of  ammunition  only,  and  no  provisions.  And 
though  he  was  also  expressly  warned  by  Mr.  Grimwood 
that  the  Senaputty  certainly  would  not  "come  and  be 
"  killed,"  he  persisted  in  expecting  him  to  attend  Durbar 
and  be  arrested  there.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was 
either  definitely  instructed  or  definitely  authorized  by  his 
Government  to  do  this ;  but  they  did  not  forbid,  nor  appa- 
rently did  they  disapprove,  the  plan.  A  lively  controversy 
has  sprung  up,  both  in  India  and  at  home,  as  to  whether 
this  was  "  treachery."  We  think  the  word  ill  selected. 
The  proceeding,  indeed,  has  something  of  a  Renais- 
sance air  about  it — a  sort  of  Cesar  Borgia  in  Italy 
or  Lord  Sussex  in  Ireland  flavour — to  which  we  are  not 
accustomed  in  England  to-day ;  but  it  is  not,  necessarily, 
the  worse  for  that.  We  should  suggest  to  the  indignant 
Viceroy  and  his  zealous  defenders  that  what  they  are 
really  on  their  defence  for  is  a  blunder,  not  a  crime.  If  Mr. 
Quinton  had  marched  his  four  hundred  men  into  Manipur, 
had  laid  the  Senaputty  by  the  heels,  and  taken  him  to 
Calcutta  or  Cape  Comorin,  well  and  good.  But  the  mixture 
of  kinds  is  always  bad,  and  to  come  in  ostentatiously  hostile 
array,  and  with  a  prearranged  purpose,  and  then  merely  to 
summon  the  defendant  to  an  apparently  deliberative  assem.- 
bly,  could  at  no  time  be  or  come  to  good.  It  was  neither 
fair  means  nor  foul ;  it  was  only  foolish. 

We  observe  in  some  respectable  quarters  a  disposition  to 
assume  the  gown  of  the  preacher,  and  to  lecture  the  critics 
of  the  Indian  Government  on  the  cares  and  difficulties  of  that 
body,  on  the  ease  of  criticism,  on  the  wickedness  of  sitting  at 
home  and  finding  fault  with  those  heroes  and  sages  who,  on  the 
embattled  heights  of  Simla,  in  daily  pain  and  peril,  insuffi- 
ciently rewarded  at  the  time  and  with  no  prospect  of  rest 
or  pension,  lie  abroad  for  all  our  goods.  We  confess  to  a 
very  little  impatience  with  these  good  folk.  Of  course, 
the  Government  of  India  must  be  supported  ;  of  course, 
the  miserable  cries — half-partisan,  half-ignorant,  and  wholly 
disgraceful — of  those  who  assume  that  an  Englishman  must 
always  be  wrong  and  a  native  always  right  are  to  be  dis- 
dained, and,  if  possible,  silenced  ;  of  course,  every  possible 
latitude  must  be  allowed  when  it  comes  to  baring  that 
sword  by  which  (in  the  teeth  of  fanatics  and  fools  be  it 
once  more  said)  and  by  which  only  we  rule  from  Cashmere 
to  Ceylon.  When  a  stroke  of  policy  or  of  war  is  well 
planned  and  boldly  carried  out,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  be 
genei'ous  to  it  if  it  succeeds  and  just  even  if  it  fails.  But> 
when  a  disaster  is  positively  invited  by  obvious  and 
palpable  blundering ;  when  men  exhibit  in  the  bird's  sight 
elaborate  preparations  for  putting  salt  on  the  bird's  tail,  and 
when  he  flits  away  grasp  clumsily  and  vainly  after  him ;  when 
they  adventure  against  an  unknown  force,  even  of  Manipuris,. 
who  are  known  to  have  cannon,  with  forty  rounds  of  small- 
arm  ammunition ;  when  they  thrust  their  heads  into  the 
den  of  not  unnaturally  provoked  victims,  and  when  they 
thereby  bring  disgrace  on  the  British  name  and  danger  to 
British  interests,  are  we  to  say,  "  0  poor  men  !  It  was  so 
"  difficult  1  Some  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  others  are 
"  very  much  annoyed.  We  might  have  failed  too.  Let  us- 
"  make  it  pleasant  all  round."  That  is  not  our  conception 
of  the  duty  of  critics,  or  of  publicists,  and  we  are  sorry  for 
those  whose  conception  it  is.  We  cannot  see  that  any 
blame  rests  upon  the  Government  at  home,  who  were  not 
informed  about  the  matter  till  all  was  over,  and  not  very 
soon  or  very  abundantly  then.  We  think  that  some  blame 
rests  upon  the  Government  of  India,  but  chiefly  for  the 
slowness  with  which  they  communicated  information  after 
the  disaster.  And  we  think  that,  as  for  other  persons, 
whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  name,  there  could  scarce  have 
been  a  worse  prepared,  a  worse  planned,  and  a  worse 
executed  enterprise. 


NELSON'S  LAST  WORDS. 

ME.  SAMUEL  JAMES  CAPPER  was  "in  the  service 
"  of  the  late  Isaac  Fletcher  about  thirty  years  ago. 
"  Mr.  Fletcher  knew  Admiral  Smyth,  who  commanded  a 
"  gun-boat  or  some  small  fighting  ship  " — not  a  bum-boat — 
"  at  Trafalgar."  Admiral  Smyth  knew  Nelson's  Captain 
Hardy.    Mr.  Capper  tells  the  world,  in  the  Tunes,  that 
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Hardy  told  Smyth,  who  told  Fletcher,  who  told  Mr. 
Capper,  that  Nelson's  last  words  were  entirely  concocted  by 
Lady  Hamilton.  Mr.  Laughton,  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette 
■for  May  2 1 .  says  that  the  dying  words  of  Nelson  occur  in  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Scott,  Nelson's  chaplain,  on  the 
day  when  the  Victory  reached  the  Nore.  They  are  also 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  Beatty,  the  surgeon  who  attended 
Nelson.  Surely  this  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  what 
Mr.  Capper  says  Fletcher  said  thirty  years  ago  on  the 
authority  of  what  Smyth  said  Hardy  said.  Colonel  Fred. 
Henderson,  a  son  of  Mr.  Beatty's  niece,  possesses  Dr. 
Beatty's  narrative  in  his  own  handwriting.  It  was 
compiled  from  memoranda  made  almost  immediately  after 
Nelson's  death,  and  the  author  seems  to  have  compared 
notes  with  Hardy,  Scott,  and  others.  Before  being  pub- 
lished, the  narrative  was  read  by  Captain  Hardy  twice,  and 
once  by  Thomas,  Earl  Nelson.  Neither  was  likely  to  admit  a 
falsehood  or  an  interpolation  by  Lady  Hamilton.  According 
to  Mr.  Capper,  Nelson  never  spoke  after  he  was  wounded. 
Dr.  Beatty,  on  the  other  hand,  wondered  that  Nelson  "  re- 
"  tained  the  power  of  articulation  so  long."  Southey's 
account  is  almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  Dr.  Beatty's.  The 
late  Mrs.  Gatty  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  Dr. 
Gatty  has  heard  Dr.  Scott  corroborate  the  story  as  told 
by  Beatty.  As  for  Admiral  Smyth,  according  to  Mr. 
Laird  Clowes,  he  was  not  commanding  any  kind  of  vessel 
at  Trafalgar,  but  was  in  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Clowes 
shows  that  the  Gibraltar  Chronicle  contained  the  usual 
version  of  Nelson's  death,  before  Lady  Hamilton  could 
possibly  have  beguiled  Dr.  Scott,  Dr.  Beatty,  and  every 
one  else  to  accept  her  "  concoction."  "  This  cock-and- 
"  bull  story,"  says  Mr.  Clowes,  not  too  severely,  "  is  the 
*'  outcome  of  some  one's  senile  forgetfulness,  or  of  some 
"  one's  deliberate  misrepresentation."  Mr.  Capper's  tale 
is  like  the  ghost  stories,  which  always  date  forty  years 
before  the  time  of  publication.  It  is  unlucky  for  Mr. 
Capper  that  he  tells  an  anecdote  of  this  dubious  kind.  He 
cannot  think  what  a  poor  figure  he  makes  when  he  tries 
to  destroy  an  admirable  fact  by  a  feeble  hypothesis  about 
Lady  Hamilton,  produced  after  nearly  a  century,  on  evi- 
dence at  fourth  hand.  We  know  not  who  has  blundered, 
■whether  Fletcher,  Smyth,  or  Mr.  Capper,  for  every  one 
will  acquit  Hardy.  He  whom  the  dying  lips  of  Nelson 
kissed  was  no  Iscariot.  He  could  not  have  passed  for 
publication  a  tale  which  he  afterwards  styled  a  concoction 
of  Lady  Hamilton's,  but  which  the  irrefutable  authority  of 
elates  proves  to  have  been  published  before  Lady  Hamilton 
could  have  interfered.  Nor  could  Hardy  have  declared  that 
the  narrative  which  he  had  passed  for  publication  was  a 
falsehood.  There  has  been  time  enough  for  senile  decline  of 
memory,  and  senile  mistaking  of  fancies  for  facts,  to  come 
into  play.  How  or  where  they  come  in  we  know  not,  but 
they  are  not  going  to  deprive  even  the  most  credulous 
unbeliever  of  one  of  the  noblest  scenes  in  English  history. 
Whatever  Lady  Hamilton's  errors  may  have  been,  the 
interested  invention  of  Nelson's  last  appeal  for  her  could 
not  have  been  in  the  number.  It  might  be  as  well  not  to 
publish  the  accounts  of  such  distressing  mare's-nests  as  that 
which  Mr.  Capper  has  offered  to  the  world.  Very  probably 
there  are  minute  errors  in  the  usual  version.  The  heat  and 
noise  of  a  naval  battle,  the  sorrow,  the  perturbation,  might 
cause  slight  differences  in  the  memories  of  those  present. 
But,  where  none  was  interested  in  making  an  untrue  state- 
ment, all  statements  confirm  and  corroborate  each  other. 
History,  perhaps,  contains  more  truth  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed ;  while  oral  tradition  at  fourth  hand  is,  in  Mr. 
XJapper's  case,  decidedly  erroneous  in  detail,  and  is  pro- 
bably in  sum  a  mere  blunder  or  unconscious  invention. 


ART  AND  LABOUR. 

THE  present  is  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  term  a 
questioning  age,  in  which  countless  fools  propound 
queries  which  wise  men  would  do  well  to  decline  to  answer. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  postcards  during  a  week  would  fill  the 
correspondence  page  of  the  Famili/  Herald  with  matter  as 
varied  as  that  which  at  present  occupies  it.  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  rumour  that  he  is  the  correspondence 
editor  of  that  domestic  journal,  whose  conductors,  on  the 
contrary,  are  said  to  feel  his  rivalry  somewhat  painfully. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  facility  has  an  injurious  consequence. 
Like  pence  thrown  to  a  beggar,  it  encourages  applications 
■which  extend  beyond  himself.  There  is  scarcely  a  person 
of  any  notoriety  who  is  not  subject  to  the  intrusion  of  the 


epistolary  Paul  Pry.  The  note  of  the  age  is  the  note  of 
interrogation.  Can  no  one  be  found  to  deal  with  the  evil  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  energetic  fashion  1  "I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
"  question.  I  will  not  be  baited  with  vjhat  and  tv/iy. 
"  What  is  this  1  What  is  that  1  Why  is  a  cow's  tail  long  t 
"  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  1 "  It  is  a  misfortune  that 
there  is  no  social  taxing-master  who  can  interfere  between 
interrogatories  frivolously  and  vexatiously  delivered,  and 
the  answers  to  them.  But  it  may  be  that  there  are  people 
who  have  a  relish  for  this  sort  of  cross-questioning,  to  whom 
it  gives  at  worst  a  pleasing  pain,  assuring  them  that,  if  they 
are  not  famous,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  notorious.  The 
inferior  creatures  are,  we  dare  say,  proud  of  their  parasites, 
and  are  complimented  by  the  fleas  that  bite  them. 

Usually,  however,  the  question-monger  flies  at  high  game. 
Among  his  latest  victims  have  been  two  illustrious  artists. 
It  has  occurred  to  some  blockhead  to  ask  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  and  Sir  John  Millais  "  Whether  there  is  such  a 
"  thing  as  genius  in  art  without  a  thorough  apprenticeship  1  " 
The  question,  if  it  was  worth  taking  any  notice  of  at  all, 
might  have  been  fittingly  answered  by  another  : — "  Whether 
"  there  can  be  an  apprenticeship  without  an  apprentice  ?  " 
and  possibly  by  a  third  : — "  Whether  any  length  of  appren- 
"  ticeship  will  produce  silk  purses  out  of  the  ears  of  a 
"  certain  class  of  animals  1  "  The  question  which  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  two  artistic  baronets  intended  to  put  to 
them,  if  he  had  been  able  to  interpret  his  own  mind,  was. 
Whether  natural  genius  for  art  can  be  made  productive  with- 
out serving  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  business  1  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  answers  a  larger  question  than  was 
asked  him.  His  reply  was  a  sort  of  paraphrase  of  Horace's 
"  Nil  sine  magno  Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus/'  itself  pro- 
bably taken  from  a  copy-slip  in  use  at  Orbilius's  academy 
for  young  gentlemen  at  Rome,  and  impressed  upon  the  poet's 
memory  by  the  favourite  method  of  that  master.  "  No- 
"  thing  considerable,"  says  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  "  has 
"  ever  been  done  in  this  world  without  the  bestowal  of 
"  infinite  pains,"  and,  we  may,  perhaps,  add,  in  reference 
to  the  instruction  of  youth,  without  the  bestowal  of  a  good 
deal  of  pain.  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  answer  is  what 
we  should  have  expected  from  him.  It  is  sound  pedagogic 
morality — the  sort  of  thing  which  should  be  said  to  young 
people,  and  we  congratulate  him  on  the  dexterity  with 
which,  instead  of  answering  his  querist  in  the  .spirit  of  his 
inquiry,  he  has  improved  the  occasion  for  edification.  The 
anxious  inquirer  has  not  got  much  out  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton. 

Sir  John  Millais  descends  from  the  moral  elevation  of 
the  President,  which  does  not  go  much  beyond  the  declara- 
tion that  the  industrious,  and  not  the  slothful,  appren- 
tice— Master  Goodchild  and  not  Master  Idle — is  the  boy 
for  his  money,  and  is  slightly  more  specific.  "  I  do  not 
"  believe,"  says  Sir  John,  "  in  what  is  called  genius  as 
"  generally  understood."  We  regret  for  once  that  we 
cannot  in  our  turn  exhibit  an  interrogatory  to  Sir  John 
Millais.  We  should  like  respectfully  to  ask  him.  What  is 
his  understanding  of  genius  as  generally  understood?  What 
is  the  general  understanding  in  which  he  does  not  believe  t 
If  he  would  answer  this  question,  and  give  us  the  ground 
for  his  disbelief,  he  would  ascertain  a  general  impression 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix,  and  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  psychology.  The  common  idea  of  genius 
connects  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  with  a  fine  madness 
and  an  eye  rolling  in  frenzy,  and  other  phenomena  of  morbid 
pathology.  We  obscurely  recollect  some  lines  of  the  late 
Lord  Lytton's,  which  informed  the  world,  in  antithetic 
phrases  and  many  capital  letters,  that  "  Talent  convinces, 
"  Genius  but  excites;  This  tasks  the  Reason,  that  the 
"  Soul  delights."  The  poet  went  on  to  say  that  "  Talent 
"  from  sober  Judgment  took  its  birth.  And  reconciled  the 
"  Pinion  to  the  Earth  " — as  undesirable  an  accommodation, 
we  should  have  thought,  as  the  reconciliation  of  the  fin  to 
the  atmosphere,  or  the  foot  to  the  ocean  wave — while 
"  Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful,  Left  its  great  Truths 
"  a  Riddle  to  the  dull."  If  this  is  Sir  John  Millais's  un- 
derstanding of  genius  as  generally  understood,  or  as  gener- 
ally not  understood,  we  agree  with  him  in  not  believing  in 
it.  From  this  negative  ground  he  advances  to  a  more  posi- 
tive assertion.  "  Natural  aptitude  I  do  believe  in  ;  but  it  is 
"  absolutely  worthless  without  intense  study  and  continuous 
"  labour."  If  for  "  absolutely  worthless  "  Sir  John  had  sub- 
stituted some  phrase  affirming  that  it  cannot  attain  its 
full  power  without  careful  study  and  steady  work,  there 
would  have  been  little  fault  to  find  with  his  sentence.  But 
Sir  J ohn,  too,  moralizes.    The  industrious  apprentice  must 
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be  kept  up  to  the  mark  ;  the  idle  apprentice  must  be  made 
to  feel  ashamed  of  himself.  The  gospel  of  work  is  no 
doubt,  in  its  way,  a  very  good  gospel ;  but  the  gospel  of 
relaxation,  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  disposed  to 
preach  in  quaUiication  of  it — the  gospel  of  cakes  and  ale 
and  of  the  hotness  of  ginger  in  the  mouth — has  its  share  of 
wisdom  also. 

No  one,  we  suppose,  would  now  contend  with  Johnson 
that  genius  is  general  capacity  determined  by  circumstances 
into  a  particular  direction,  or  would  contend  that  only 
accident  prevented  Chatham  from  being  a  great  poet, 
Newton  a  great  general,  or  Burns  a  great  statesman. 
Even  less  would  any  one  assert  that  everybody  would  be 
equal  to  anybody  if  he  only  took  equal  trouble.  Mr. 
Carlyle,  it  is  true,  has  said  that  genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains,  which  is  little  more  than  a  trans- 
lation of  Buffon's  "  Le  genie  n'est  autre  chose  qu'une 
"  grande  aptitude  ;i  la  patience."  Whatever  truth  there 
is  in  these  paradoxes  amounts,  we  imagine,  to  this — that 
the  apparently  intuitive  perceptions  and  rapidity  of  com- 
bination which  constitute  genius,  whether  in  action  or 
speculation,  in  scientific  discovery,  or  inventive  art,  or 
imaginative  creation,  open  out  so  many  new  problems  and 
ideas  as  to  involve  in  their  adjustment  and  development  the 
most  arduous  labour  and  the  most  unwearied  patience.  But 
without  the  primal  perception  the  labour  will  be  vanity 
and  the  patience  akin  to  despair.  Perhaps  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  that  labour  without  the  appropriate 
capacity  is  even  more  fruitless  than  aptitude  without 
industry.  The  amount  of  misspent  pains  and  wasted 
patience  involves  a  loss  of  happiness  and  energy,  greater 
perhaps  than  that  due  to  undisciplined  and  fitfully  exercised 
capacity. 


THE  E.  N.  A.  V. 

WE  cannot  compliment  the  Admiralty  on  the  Report  of 
its  Committee  on  Naval  Beserves.  The  measure  of 
good  sense  which  nature  has  grudgingly  conferred  on  that 
body  may  be  judged  of  from  these  extraordinary  words 
which  it  has  put  into  what  was  presumably  meant  for  a 
serious  business  paper  : — They  "  (the  egregious  Committee) 
"  have  read  that  several  Naval  Volunteer  Corps  have 
"  existed,  going  back  even  to  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
"  fessor,  and  that  none  succeeded,  but  gave  way  from  time 
"  to  time  to  a  compulsory  system."  What  on  earth  or  sea 
have  the  times  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  do  with  the 
Naval  Reserves  of  the  year  1891  ?  If  this  kind  of  straggling 
historical  observation  is  to  be  allowed  in  reports  of  Ser- 
vice Committees,  we  shall  probably  next  have  an  Army 
Committee  making  casual  observations  on  holding  by  the 
hauberk  or  tenure  by  grand  serjeantry.  Again  one  would 
like  to  know  what  the  Committee  had  in  its  mind  when 
it  noted  that  Volunteer  Corps  have  from  time  to  time  been 
replaced  by  a  compulsory  system.  Was  it  casting  a  longing, 
lingering  look  behind  it  at  the  pressgang  ?  For  our  part, 
we  are  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's 
forces,  naval  and  military,  are  at  present  raised  by  volun- 
teering, and  we  see  no  prospect  that  this  system  will  be 
changed  for  a  long  time.  If  the  Committeemen  have  per- 
suaded themselves  that  volunteering  would  be  an  insuflicient 
resource  in  war-time,  they  have  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
is  more  or  less  quietly  shared  by  a  good  many  others.  But 
we  imagine  that  they  were  not  asked  to  decide  so  large  a 
question.  That  they  should  have  wandered  so  far  from 
their  last  does  not  speak  well  for  the  sense  with  which  they 
have  done  their  work. 

The  document  as  a  whole  does  not  serve  to  remove  the 
impression  produced  by  such  loose  talk.  The  Report,  as 
far  as  it  is  published,  deals  with  the  small  but  respectable 
corps  known  as  the  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.  The 
Committee  propose  that  it  should  be  disbanded  and  re- 
organized as  Marine  Artillery  Volunteers ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  should  be  tuined  from  a  body  of  amateur  blue- 
jackets into  one  of  amateur  marines.  It  would  have  been 
quite  as  practical  and  more  straightforward  to  suggest 
at  once  that  it  should  be  abolished  altogether.  The 
R.  N.  A.  V.  consists  of  spirited  young  men — many  of 
whom,  by  the  way,  are  quite  as  useful  in  a  boat  as 
the  average  man-of-warsman  in  these  days  of  steam- 
launches — who  have  joined  the  corps  because  they  like  to 
dress  as  bluejackets,  and  have  a  certain  inclination  towards 
the  sea.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  foolish ;  but  that 
criticism  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  whole  Volunteer 


body,  military  as  well  as  naval.  The  Committee  bases  its 
verdict  on  three  reasons — first,  that  the  corps  is  very 
small ;  second,  that  its  members  are  not  bound  to  go  out  of 
the  British  seas ;  and  third,  that,  not  being  trained  sailors, 
they  would  be  useless  if  shipped  as  .bluejackets.  As  for 
the  first  reason,  the  Admiralty  made  its  giant  first,  and  then 
ran  away  from  him.  The  corps  would  be  larger  if  it  had 
been  encouraged.  The  second  has  some  force  ;  for  it  must 
be  allowed  that  men  who  could  legally  refuse  to  be  taken 
beyond  Cape  Finisterre  might  well  be  more  trouble  than 
they  were  worth  on  board  a  cruiser  under  conceivable 
circumstances.  Yet  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  to  be 
done  on  the  coast  at  home  in  a  war,  if  it  is  only  at  the 
signalling  stations,  and  the  R.  N.  A.  V.  might  be  set  to 
do  it.  As  for  the  third  reason,  it  surprises  us  to  find 
it  in  a  Report  by  gentlemen  who  have  pushed  their  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  navy  to  the  back  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Such  authorities  ought  surely  to  know 
that,  in  the  days  of  masts  and  sails,  when  seamanship 
and  "  ropemanship  "  were  far  more  important  than  they 
are  now,  a  large  part  of  the  crew  of  every  man-of-war 
was  composed  of  "  landsmen  "  over  and  above  the  marines. 
The  reason  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  at  all.  The  decision  of  the 
Committee  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  dislike 
of  the  professional  man  for  amateurs,  and  the  mania  which 
every  now  and  then  seizes  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
for  doing  a  little  chopping  and  changing  by  way  of  showing 
that  they  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  age.  The  profes- 
sional feeling  is  very  natural;  but  Admiral  Tryon's  pre- 
decessors down  to  the  Crimean  War  had  to  put  it  in  their 
pockets  in  times  of  stress,  and  so  will  he  and  his  colleagues 
if  those  times  return.  To  the  Admiralty  we  should  suggest 
the  wisdom  of  letting  it  alone.  The  R,.  N.  A.  V.  is  a  small' 
body,  and  nobody  thinks  of  it  as  a  mainstay  of  the  country  j 
but  it  costs  very  little  (about  6,ooo^.),  it  does  no  harm,  and 
in  war  it  is  particularly  true  that  every  little  helps.  Surely 
the  Admiralty  has  more  important  things  to  do  than  to 
spend  time  over  a  transmogrification  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers,  by  which  some  will  be  offended,  and 
it  is  far  from  certain  that  anybody  will  be  pleased. 


THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROSPECT. 

AFTER  an  unusually  brief,  but  in  the  circumstances  a 
not  unduly  abbreviated,  Whitsuntide  recess  the  House- 
of  Commons  has  met  again  for  the  concluding  period  of  the 
Session.  It  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  the  prospects  of 
public  business  show  more  unfavourably  to-day  than  seemed 
at  all  likely  when  Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and,  undoubtedly,  far  more  so  than  when  it  met 
to  hear  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in  November  of  last 
year.  Complaint,  nevertheless,  of  the  situation  in  which 
Ministers  and  Parliament  now  find  themselves  would  be 
inconsiderate,  or,  if  considered,  unreasonable.  It  is  true- 
that  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  has  been  unconscionably 
obstructed  through  the  greater  part  of  its  Parliamentary 
course,  and  that  it  ought  long  ere  this  to  have  got  through 
Committee.  It  is  even  true  that  until  about  a  fortnight 
ago  its  position  and  that  of  Supply  as  affected  by  its  slow 
progress  was  such  as  to  afford  legitimate  ground  for  the 
doubt  whether  Ministers  could  possibly  succeed  in  wind- 
ing up  the  business,  financial  and  legislative,  of  the  year 
without  prolonging  a  Session  which  began  in  the  early 
winter  of  last  year  into  the  late  autumn  of  this.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  true  that,  although  the  "  resolute  riding  "  of  the 
Government  during  the  last  week  before  the  Whitsun 
recess  was  singularly  successful  in  bringing  the  Bill "  through 
•■'  its  horses " — if  that,  indeed,  be  the  correct  zoological 
description  of  the  opponents  who  have  resorted  to  every 
dodge  of  fouling  and  jostling  to  compass  its  defeat — they 
have  failed  to  get  it  as  well  up  as  was  hoped,  and  at  one 
time  looked  probable,  before  the  adjournment.  Yet,  all 
these  admissions  made,  it  still  remains  the  fact  that,  if  the 
original  Ministerial  programme  had  been  adhered  to,  the 
position  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  of  public  business 
generally,  would  at  this  moment  be  satisfactory  enough. 
The  failure  to  dispose  of  the  new  clauses  on  the  notice 
paper,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  before  the 
House  rose,  was  no  doubt  something  worse  than  a  dis- 
appointment. It  was  to  some  extent  a  triumph  for  those 
ingenious  tactics  by  which  the  Irish  members  have  learnt 
of  late  to  refine  upon  the  coarser  forms  of  obstruction,  and 
in  the  command  of  which  Mr.  Sexton,  who  "  led  "  on  the 
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last  night  before  the  recess,  has  undoubtedly  excelled  all 
k    his  competitors.    Nor  was  it  more  than  a  very  slight  conso- 

■  lation  to  note  the  disconcerting  effect  of  these  masterly 

■  manojuvres  on  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  and  those  other  Glad- 
^    stonian  allies  of  Mr.  Sexton's  who  evidently  did  not  share 

his  heroic  readiness  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  prolonging 
debate  by  the  penalty  of  a  shortened  holiday.  Still,  the 
gain  of  the  Obstructionists  and  the  loss  of  the  Government 
were  both  of  them,  perhaps,  of  less  importance  than  they 
looked.  The  first  two  sittings  after  an  adjournment  are 
often,  thanks  to  the  thinness  of  the  House  and  the  absence 
of  the  rusticating  bore,  more  fruitful  of  progress  by  a  good 
deal  than  the  last  two  sittings  before  a  recess ;  and  there 
seemed  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  antedating  of  the  re- 
assembly of  the  House  from  Monday  the  25  th  to  Thursday 
the  2ist  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  failure  to 
dispose  of  the  new  clauses  on  the  eve  of  the  adjournment. 

Anyhow,  and  at  the  worst,  the  loss  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  a  week.  Mr.  Balfour's  new  clause  was  discussed 
£ind  disposed  of  on  Thursday  night;  and,  allowing  the 
iitmost  latitude  of  debate  on  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the 
notice  paper,  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  ought  to  be  through 
its  final  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  next  Friday 
at  latest.  "Thereupon,  according  to  the  plan  of  Parlia- 
mentary work  which  Ministers  were  understood  to  have 
originally  mapped  out  for  themselves,  there  would  have 
remained  two  clear  months  wherein  to  dispose  of  the  minor 
legislative  engagements  of  the  Government,  and  to  vote  the 
remainder  of  the  Supplies  for  the  year.  This,  although  it 
is  true  that  for  the  word  "  remainder  "  we  might  with  equal 
accuracy  substitute  the  word  "bulk,"  would  surely  have 
been  an  ample  allowance ;  and  a  moderately  skilful  manipu- 
lation of  the  arrangements  of  public  business  would  then 
have  made  it  possible  for  Parliament  to  be  prorogued  in  the 
first  week  of  August  with  no  contemptible  record  of 
accomplished  work  to  its  credit.  If,  therefore,  the 
outlook  at  present  before  the  Government  and  the  House 
is  less  hopeful  than  this — -if  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  a 
distinctly  discouraging  kind — the  cause  must  obviously  be 
sought  in  that  very  serious  enlargement  of  the  legislative 
designs  of  Ministers  which  was  first  notified  to  the  country 
in  the  financial  .statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. That  the  prospects  of  public  business  are,  in  fact, 
distinctly  discouraging  is  a  point  which  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  labour.  The  proof  of  it  is  too  plain  on  the 
face  of  the  existing  situation  for  any  but  the  blindest 
optimism  to  dispute  it.  Presumptive  evidence  of  the  most 
cogent  character  is  in  this  case  confirmed  by  experience 
of  the  most  recent  and  impressive  kind.  The  history 
of  last  Session  suffices  of  itself  to  show  that  it  is  not 
prudent  to  "  spring "  contentious  legislative  proposals 
on  the  House  of  Commons  as  part  of  the  provisions  of  a 
Budget,  introduced,  as  Budgets  must  be,  when  the  Session 
has  already  run  a  third  of  its  normal  course.  And  if 
this  is  true  of  a  contentious  proposal  like  that  of  last 
year,  which  was,  after  all,  only  a  challenge  to  the  revival  of 
an  ancient  controversy,  by  how  much  the  stronger  reason 
must  it  be  true  of  a  proposal  which  constitutes  the  first 
step  in  an  entirely  new  and  an  eminently  debatable  policy — 
a  policy  essentially  obnoxious  to  Conservative  criticism  in 
its  principle,  and  likely  enough  to  abound  in  openings  for 
Hadical  attack  in  matters  of  detail.  Nor  does  even  this 
exhaust  the  force  of  the  «  fortiori  argument  deducible 
from  the  experience  of  last  year.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  although  this  year,  as  last,  the  announcement  of 
the  "  contentious  proposal  "  contemplated  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  made  on  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  the 
attempt  to  obtain  Parliamentary  assent  to  it  has  been  post- 
poned to  a  later  date  in  1891  than  was  the  case,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  with  the  Licensing  Clauses  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Bill  in  iSgo.  The  Government,  as  matters  stand, 
will  be  left  with  something  less  than  nine  weeks  in  which  to 
pass  their  Free  Education  Bill,  and  to  obtain  the  outstanding 
votes  in  Supply,  to  say  nothing  of  the  completion  of  their  minor 
legislative  engagements.  Sanguine,  indeed,  must  be  the 
calculator  who  regards  the  time  at  their  disposal  as  equal 
to  their  needs.  It  would  hardly  be  so  even  if  all  parties 
in  the  House  were  to  co  operate  loyally  with  Ministers  in 
the  endeavour  to  push  their  business  through,  and  no  one, 
of  course,  is  visionary  enough  to  cherish  any  such  ex- 
pectation as  this.  Obstruction  has  in  all  cases  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  Obstruction  in  this  case  will  find  little 
difiiculty  in  adapting  itself  to  any  arrangement  of  public 
business  on  which  Ministers  may  ultimately  decide.  If 
they  elect  to  take  Supply  first,  the  elastic  discussion  on  that 


most  elastic  of  subjects  will  in  all  probability  be  stretched 
— as,  with  Mr.  Courtney  in  the  Chair,  it  easily  can 
be — to  such  a  length  as  to  put  the  passing  of  the  Free 
Education  Bill  beyond  the  range  of  hope.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  decide  to  give  the  Bill  precedence, 
the  debate  which  it  will  provoke,  both  on  the  second  read- 
ing and  in  Committee,  can  be — and  in  this  instance  it  must 
be  owned  with  an  exceptional  amount  of  decency,  and  even 
plausibility — prolonged,  till  Ministers  find  themselves 
compelled,  by  the  peremptory  calls  of  Supply,  to  lay  it 
aside. 

This,  moreover,  is  a  forecast  which  unfortunately  does 
not  depend  for  its  probability  on  any  assumption  as  to  the 
scope  or  character  of  the  measure  which  Government  pro- 
poses to  submit  to  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  Elemen- 
tary School  fees.  For  aught  we  know,  its  clauses  may  still 
possess  only  a  molecular  existence  in  the  brain  of  the 
Government  draftsman — though  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke 
certainly  did  speak  of  it  as  though  it  at  least  existed  on  paper 
— or,  if  already  drafted,  it  may  be  as  susceptible,  as  even 
more  important  measures  historically  proved  to  be,  of  ex- 
tensive and  expeditious  modification,  not  to  say  complete 
and  instantaneous  metamorphosis.  On  this  matter  nothing 
is  certainly  known,  though  much  is  confidently  asserted.  In 
some  quarters  we  are  told  that  the  Bill  will  be,  before  all 
things,  "  thorough  " ;  in  others  that  its  main  merit  will  be 
that  of  an  adroit  and  unassailable  compromise.  There  are 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  assure  us  that  it  will  be  a 
complex  and  comprehensive  measure ;  yet  there  lack  not 
others  who  know  for  a  fact  that  it  will  be  as  "  short  and 
"  simple  "  as  the  "  annals  of  the  poor  "  whom  it  is  to  relieve 
at  the  expense  of  people  who  are  in  many  instances  at  least 
as  poor  as  they.  Doubts  have  been  even  hinted  as  to 
whether  education  is  to  be  "  freed  "  by  it,  as  Mr.  Goschen's 
choice  of  words  appears  to  indicate,  or  only  "assisted," 
as  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  the  phrase  for  which 
Lord  Salisbury  has  expressed  his  preference ;  although 
on  the  latter  hypothesis  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that 
elementary  education  is  being  "assisted"  already,  through 
the  action  of  the  Guardians,  for  all  those  who  can  show 
the  genuine  claim  of  poverty  to  assistance,  and  that  a 
mere  extension  of  this  system  would  hardly  require  the 
appropriation  of  a  couple  of  millions  of  Imperial  revenue. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  discuss  any  of  these  specu- 
lations ;  because  it  is  quite  plain  that,  if  the  Ministerial 
measure  really  proposes  to  "  free  "  elemental^  education,  it 
will  find  itself  in  conflict  with  Conservative  principle  on 
that  ground,  while  if  to  this  it  were  to  add  a  surrender  of  the 
interests  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  (which,  however,  cannot 
possibly  be  safeguarded  without  letting  loose  Radical  attack 
upon  the  measure),  its  failure  would  be  assured.  Large  or 
small,  "  thorough  "  or  a  compromise,  it  is  confronted  by 
this  dilemma,  and  the  mere  fact  of  such  confrontation 
presages  acute  and  prolonged  controversy — and  that  in. 
the  month  of  J uly  1 


THE  LOCUST  HOAX. 

AMONG  marts  hizarres  we  might  certainly  include  the 
death  of  M.  Kunckel  d'Herculais,  if  the  story  of  his 
death  had  been  true.  M.  Kunckel  is  a  naturalist,  and  the 
report  was  that  he  had  perished  from  the  too  great  abun- 
dance of  specimens.  He  was  smothered  by  the  density  of  a 
cloud  of  locusts  in  South  Algeria.  This  exceeds  what  we 
have  learned  concerning  the  wealth  of  insect  life  in  the 
reign  of  Meneptah,  King  of  Egypt.  It  is  not  said  that  the 
Egyptians  were  "smoored"  by  locusts.  Since  "a  mam- 
"  moth  poem  died,  fouled  to  death  by  butterflies,"  there 
would  have  been  no  more  remarkable  decease  than  that  of 
M.  Kunckel  d'Herculais.  Swarms  of  bats  have  very 
nearly  destroyed  human  life  in  novels  about  caves  and 
pyramids,  but  the  intrepid  adventurers  have  hitherto 
escaped.  To  breathe  locust,  see  nothing  but  locust,  feel 
locust,  and  so  perish,  as  one  that  beats  the  air,  would  be 
indeed  a  wonderful  scientific  martyrdom.  The  position  of 
the  sportsman  assaulted  by  bass  and  other  fish,  and  illustrated 
in  Scribners  Magazine  for  May,  would  be  comparatively 
a  gallant  struggle  waged  in  daylight.  M.  d'Herculais 
among  the  locusts  would  have  perished,  as  AiAS  feared  to 
do,  in  the  most  noisome  night.  We  might  as  soon  expect 
Mr.  Halford  to  succumb  to  a  cloud  of  May  flies,  or  "  Red 
"  Spinner  "  to  go  down  to  Hades  under  a  persecution  of 
iron  blues.  For  the  comfort  of  naturalists,  we  are  glad  to 
learn  that  the  story  is  a  hoax.  The  Irish  lakes  will  soon 
have  a  margin  of  dead  green  drakes ;  but  these,  while  they 
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live,  will  choke  no  anglers.  A  train  was  once  reported  to 
have  been  stopped  by  butterflies  in  America  ;  but  the  legend 
■was  probably  but  another  example  of  the  entomological 
hoax.  Nature  owes  naturalists  many  a  grudge,  but  com- 
monly avenges  herself  less  sensationally  by  aid  of  mo5(|uitoes, 
midges,  and  an  occasional  alligator,  buffalo,  or  rattlesnake. 
Something  she  has  also  achieved  by  aid  of  rats,  very  different 
antagonists  from  locusts.  The  exact  place  where  the 
humour  of  the  hoax  comes  in  is  unapparent.  The  friends 
of  M.  KuNCKEL  d'Hebculais  may  have  suffered  anxiety. 
If  he  did  not  blench  before  locusts,  they  might  argue,  he 
must  yet  have  been  in  some  considerable  peril.  Probably 
he  will  soon  return  with  his  butterily-net,  unharmed,  and 
bringing  his  slain  with  him,  impaled  on  pins,  like  an  Assyrian 
conqueror. 


SENSE  AND  NONSENSE. 

THE  fol'thcoming  Encyclical  on  the  Labour  Question, 
about  which  there  has  been  some  stir  in  the  papers,  in 
these  days  will  doubtless  be  wholesome  reading.  The  very 
full  details  which  have  somehow  or  other  found  their  way 
into  the  French  and  English  press  may  be  taken,  having 
due  regard  to  signs  which  even  the  moderately  experienced 
understand,  to  be  substantially  authentic.  From  them  at 
least  we  learn  that  Leo  XIII.  is  to  speak  to  employers  and 
employed  alike,  as  becomes  the  first  among  Bishops — a  title 
which  we  believe  may  be  given  him  without  incurring  the 
penalties  of  a  pra'munire.  He  tells  them  "  not  to  strive 
"  one  against  another,  but  to  live  in  harmony  by  the  fiilfil- 
"  ment  of  their  mutual  duties  of  justice."  To  the  State 
also  the  Pope  speaks  as  he  should  speak,  calling  upon  it 
"  to  intervene  whenever  it  has  to  fulfil  its  duty  of  protect- 
"  ing  the  common  welfere  and  the  rights  of  parties."  He 
ends  "  witli  words  of  earnest  exhortation  to  all  who  are 
"  interested  in  the  Labour  question,  so  that  each  one  may 
*'  determine  to  fulfil  readily  and  without  delay  the  duty 
"  which  lies  upon  him."  Incidentally  the  Pope  says  that 
the  Church  has  at  all  times  protected  the  poor  and  taught 
the  excellence  of  charity — wherein  also  he  says  what  he 
ought  to  have  said.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  world  will 
be  contented,  like  the  Northern  Farmer,  with  noting  the 
fact.  Unfortunately  we  differ  so  radically  as  to  what  our 
mutual  duties  of  justice  are.  When  the  poor  have 
so  many  persuasive  teachers  who  tell  them,  not  that 
they  are  proper  objects  of  charity,  but  that,  with 
due  management,  they  may  become  rich,  their  ears  can 
hardly  be  attuned  to  the  Pope's  exhortation  to  "  a  friendly 
"  and  even  brotherly  union."  Before  Leo  XIII.  can  get  a 
fair  hearing  he  must  induce  the  world  to  again  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  which  is  precisely  what  the  coun- 
tries which  still  oliicially  recognize  him  are  daily  less  dis- 
posed to  do.  Until  that  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  Pope  is 
much  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  mistaken  friend  who 
expounded  the  excellence  of  lungs  to  a  listener  who  had 
no  air. 

If  the  Pope  will  look  at  the  accounts  of  the  i-eception 
given  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  on  his  exit  from  prison,  even 
he  must  feel  that  his  words  are  too  likely  to  be  wasted. 
Wilson  was  sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  for  col- 
lecting a  noisy  and  threatening  mob  opposite  the  house  of  a 
lodging-keejier,  who  had  dared  to  give  board  and  bed  to 
workmen  who  were  competing  with  Wilson's  Union.  The 
punishment  does  not  appear  severe  for  the  offence  of 
molesting  a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  business.  It 
has,  however,  been  rejiresented  as  a  cruel  oppression,  and 
that  not  only  by  the  common  ranters  of  the  Union,  but  by 
Sir  Charles  Dilke.  That  Wilson's  own  fi-iends  should 
have  given  him  "  a  friendly  lead  "  was  only  the  natural 
thing.  It  was  not,  however,  quite  a  matter  of  course  to  be 
told  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  "  characterizes  the  sentence 
"  as  a  very  heavy  one,  and  said  that  there  were  two 
"  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  case.  The  first  was, 
"  that  the  right  of  public  meeting  must  be  jealously 
"  preserved  against  the  undefined  offence  of  unlawful 
"  assembly  ;  and  the  second  was  that,  in  the  interest  of  all 
"  classes,  it  was  necessary  to  sweep  away  all  those  vestiges 
"  of  property  qualifications  with  respect  to  the  jury  system 
"  and  other  matters."  The  meeting  to  which  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  addressed  the  words  of  which  this  is  a  very  condensed 
report  voted  that  Wilson's  "  unjust  imprisonment  "  and  his 
trial  amounted  "  to  a  grave  attempt  to  impair  the  people's 
"  right  of  free  assembly."  One  of  the  parties,  then,  to 
whom    the   Pope   speaks   are   told    by   their  favourite 


teachers  that  it  is  one  of  the  "  rights  of  the  people,'" 
which  is  represented  by  any  casual  knot  of  rioters,  to 
compel  obedience  to  its  orders  by  threats.  Employers,, 
lodging-house  keepers,  or  workmen  who  do  not  choose 
to  obey  a  Union  are  not  the  "  people,"  but  enemies  to 
be  threatened  or  coerced.  They  may  be  a  large  majority^ 
but  that  does  not  matter.  The  Unions  are  the  people,  and 
it  is  an  interference  with  their  rights  to  send  them  to 
prison  for  collecting  howling  mobs  opposite  the  house  of 
any  one  they  wish  to  bully.  We  see  no  pi-ospects  of,  and,, 
in  fact,  entertain  no  wish  for,  a  friendly  union,  and  still 
less  a  brotherly  one,  with  the  teachers,  or  the  taught,  in 
such  a  party  as  this.  They  are  not  very  terrible  enemies, 
and  have,  indeed,  of  late  been  rather  sharply  corrected,  if 
not  by  the  law,  at  least  by  rivals  whom  they  have  been 
unwise  enough  to  provoke.  But,  though  they  are  con- 
temptible enough,  they  are  mischievous,  and  are  able  to 
embitter  trade  quarrels.  There  is  little  prospect  that  they 
will  cease  to  be  capable  of  doing  harm  as  long  as  they  are 
fooled  to  the  top  of  their  bent,  not  only  by  their  own- 
ranters,  but  by  politicians  who  aspire  to  play  a  serious^ 
part. 


OF  LANDING-NETS. 

ANGLEES  will  hear  with  tempered  enthusiasm  that  a 
new  landing-net  has  been  invented.  The  impossi- 
bility of  doing  either  with  or  without  a  landing-net  re- 
minds the  learned  of  what  the  Roman  sage  remarked  about^ 
wives.  With  no  landing-net,  how  are  you  to  secure  a  fish,, 
either  where  the  banks  are  steep  and  grassy,  or  where  you 
have  to  wade  far  out  from  the  beach  \  The  first  problem 
occurs  in  Test,  and  most  southern  streams ;  the  second  in 
large  waters  like  Tweed  and  Eden.  In  the  former  case 
you  bring  your  trout  to  submission  ;  but  how  are  you  to  lay 
hands  on  him  1  The  moral  victory  is  yours.  You  have 
beguiled  and  dominated  a  subtle  and  .spirited  opponent. 
But  the  base  world  refuses  to  credit  the  triumph  unless  you 
have  the  trout  to  show.  Generally  you  bring  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  and  then  try,  very  gingerly,  to  lift  him  by 
the  gut.  Then  he  gives  a  plunge,  the  hook  leaves  its  hold,, 
and  off  he  goes.  The  plan  of  leading  him  into  a  ditch,  and 
walking  half  a  mile  to  the  head  of  the  ditch,  where  he 
may  be  stranded,  is  tedious  and  undignified.  In  wading 
far  out  from  the  beach,  it  is  laborious  and  unsafe  to 
wade  all  the  way  back;  but  it  is  very  difiicult  to  grip 
a  trout  in  midstream.  Northern  anglers,  therefore,  use 
landing-nets  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  rod,  which  they 
carry  in  the  left  hand,  a  weariness  to  the  fiesh,  though 
a  staff  and  comfort  in  wading.  The  Southern  has  in- 
vented many  dodges.  There  are  telescope  net-handles, 
which  should  shoot  out  to  the  requisite  length  if  every- 
thing goes  well.  There  are  nets  with  hinges  and  springs, 
which  rust,  and  refuse  at  critical  moments  to  open  or 
shut.  Then  the  machine  has  to  be  carried  suspended  to 
something,  and  when  you  most  need  its  aid  you  cannot  un- 
hitch it.  There  you  stand,  the  rod  in  one  hand,  and  fight- 
ing for  dear  life  with  your  landing-net.  Or  the  wretched 
thing  gets  unhitched  when  not  wanted,  and  falls  on 
the  long  grass,  which  you  do  not  discover  till  you  most 
need  its  assistance.  A  landing-net  is  always  in  the 
way  when  not  wanted,  and  out  of  the  way  when  most 
in  demand.  The  new  one  "  is  suspended  from  the 
"  shoulder  by  the  web-band  "  of  the  creel ;  but  a  creel  is  as 
great  a  burden  as  a  landing-net,  and  is  usually  empty.  Here 
are  the  plain  simple  directions  for  use,  from  the  Fishimj 
Gaz>Me  :— "  Catch  hold  of  the  handle  with  your  left  hand,. 
"  pulling  it  up  at  right  angles  to  you,  with  the  net  held  closely 
"  between  the  left  arm  and  body  ;  then,  with  thumb  and 
"  forefinger  (still  using  the  left  hand),  undo  the  catch, 
"  thus  {whus  X)  ;  pull,  turn,  and  push,  and  it  is  free." 
Verily  this  does  not  read  like  an  easy  task  for  a  nervous 
man,  flustered  by  that  rare  event,  the  hooking  of  a  large 
trout.  Perhaps  the  best  plan,  after  all,  is  the  Northern 
one  of  carrying  a  simple  landing-net  in  the  hand.  Or  let 
us  lose  the  trout  when  we  have  established  our  moral 
superiority,  and  discard  im2Kdimenta. 


THE  GERMAN  DUEL. 

THE  words  of  an  Emperor  do  not  usually  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  that  is  why,  as  a  rule,  this  limited  class 
of  persons  are  very  careful  what  they  say.    There  are,  how- 
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ever,  exceptions,  and  the  present  ruler  of  Germany  is  one 
of  them.  He  is  not  the  man  to  measure  his  expressions, 
and  has  a  visible  pleasure — which  has  been  felt  by  other 
HoHENZOLLERNS — in  coming  out  with  strong  things.  Some- 
times he  sets  all  Europe  asking  what  he  means,  as  when, 
for  instance,  he  figures  in  the  character  of  "  War  Lord." 
At  others  he  stirs  up  Germany  by  remarks,  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  edit,  on  the  number  and  person- 
ality of  the  masters  of  that  country.  His  last  feat 
has  been  to  disturb  certain  thoughtful  persons  in 
England  by  observations  on  the  best  known  features 
of  German  student-Ufe — the  beer-drinking  matches  and 
the  schliiger  duels.  The  Emperor  approves  of  them, 
and  in  his  eloquent  way  told  the  students  at  Bonn 
that  they  gave  a  direction  to  life.  At  the  first  blush  one 
does  not  see  what  direction  a  beer-match  could  give  any 
man  except  towards  a  tavern.  But  the  Emperor's  mean- 
ing is  clear  enough.  He  wanted,  in  the  first  place,  to  please 
his  student  hearers,  so  he  praised  their  favourite  pursuits. 
With  the  same  intention,  but  in  his  wicked,  ironical  way, 
the  late  Earl  of  BEACOXSFiELD^a  sneering  person  of 
no  real  earnestness— praised  the  Royal  Academy  for  its 
imagination.  The  German  Emperor  was  not  speaking 
sarcastic.  His  student  subjects  do  drink  beer  and  fight 
schliiger  duels.  The  Flieaende  Blatter  is  full  of  patched 
students  full  of  beer.  Besides,  the  Emperor  has  his  own 
reasons  for  approving  of  customs  which  train  Germans 
to  belong  to  a  corps  and  to  obey  orders.  So  he  was 
not  unwise  in  belauding  the  "  bier  commers "  in  which 
German  youth  learns  to  swill  at  the  word  of  command. 
Earnest  persons  think  it  a  beastly  practice;  but  if  they 
were  let  loose  in  Germany,  what  would  become  of  that 
decidedly  artificial  structure,  the  German  Empire  1 

His  laudation  of  the  duel  has  shocked  critics  of  this 
stamp  severely.  A  gentleman  who  writes  himself  down 
with  proud  humility  "  Bemostes  Haupt"  has  observed  in 
the  Times  that  duelling,  being  an  illegal  practice,  ought  not 
to  be  praised  by  the  fountain  of  law  and  honour.  He 
wants  to  know  whether  the  Emperor  received  his  own 
"  life  direction "  from  such  practices.  To  which  it  may 
be  answered  that  the  House  of  Hoiiekzollern  has  its 
individual  and  peculiar  beer  commers  and  schliiger  duels. 
Moreover,  "  Bemostes  Haupt  "  strikes  us  as  being  much 
the  sort  of  person  who,  if  he  had  been  an  English- 
man, would  have  written  to  the  papers  to  complain  of 
the  compulsory  cricket  at  public  schools.  The  German 
schliiger  duel  is,  after  all,  a  kind  of  cricket  good  enough 
for  foreigners,  who  naturally  do  not  object  to  nasty 
messes.  The  duellists  are  told  off  by  an  authority  ;  and  a 
German  is  nothing  unless  an  order  is  given  him,  or  he  has  a 
routine  to  carry  out.  They  have  giggles,  and  are  padded 
from  the  chin  to  the  knees.  The  right  arm  is  covered  with 
chain-mail,  over  which  are  divers  foHs  of  silk.  The  fencer 
stands  in  a  most  constrained  position,  with  his  right  elbow 
above  his  head,  and  his  hand  in  the  position  of  the  parry 
of  prime.  Then  they  flick  at  one  another  over  the  arm,  and 
guard  with  the  arm.  Their  weapon  is  a  species  of  harlequin's 
sword  of  steel,  very  sharp  at  the  end.  Its  wounds  are  clean 
cuts,  which  cause  little  real  damage,  unless  they  cut  ofl'  the 
nose  or  the  upper  lip,  which  are  awkward  hurts.  Of  course 
a  considerable  amount  of  blood  is  shed,  and  it  makes  a  mess  ; 
but  the  Germans  do  not  object  to  that.  So  much  depends 
on  the  point  of  view.  It  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  very 
superior  Frenchman  actually  used  these  words  : — "  Leur  in- 
"  sipide  cricket."  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  person  who 
calls  cricket  insipid  1  The  best  course  is  to  take  warning 
by  him,  and  not  speak  evil  of  a  pi'actice  which  is  not  ours, 
but  another's.  We  do  not  think  cricket  insipid,  perhaps 
because  we  know  more  about  it.  The  Germans  do  not 
think  schliiger  duels  nasty  ;  and,  since  one  should  be  modest, 
let  us  allow  that  it  is  for  a  similar  reason.  After  all, 
the  practice  is  theirs,  and  not  ours.  They  are  in  their 
own  house,  and  masters  of  it.  Let  them  do  as  they  please. 
"  Bemostes  Haupt  "  thmks  that  the  practice  is  chiefly  valued 
by  ruling  persons  because  it  tends  to  form  "  Kanonen- 
"  futter."  Well,  if  there  had  not  been  food  for  powder  in 
Germany  there  would  be  no  German  Empire.  These  things 
being  thus,  a  humane  person  would  be  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell's  German  friend  who  thought 
the  duel  had  "  etwas  Schones  "  about  it.  If  he  thinks  it 
beautiful,  to  him  it  is  beautiful.  By  all  means  let  all  men 
stand  up  for  their  own  doxies.  Withal,  too,  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  capable  of  mastering  a  dilficult  athletic  ex- 
ercise, to  learn  to  face  steel,  and  to  take  wounds  given  in  a 
not  necessarily  hostile  bout  with  a  smile.  We  practise  these 


virtues  in  a  better  way  ;  but,  then,  we  are  in  all  respects 
superior  to  foreigners,  which  is  a  reason  why  we  should 
be  courteous  to  them,  making  all  allowances,  and  should 
abstain  from  condescension. 


"ROUGH  PLA.Y"  AND  GENTLE  MAGISTRATES. 

A STUDY  of  the  decisions  of  certain  London  magistrates 
in  assault  cases  suggests  the  possibility  of  inventing  a 
new  and  interesting  "  ])avlour  game  "  for  the  winter  even- 
ings. The  players  at  this  game,  instead  of  being  supplied 
with  an  idiotic  "  question  "  and  a  rhymeless  "  noun,"  and 
desired  each  to  compose  within  a  reasonable  time  in  that 
behalf  a  couple  of  neat  and  epigrammatic  stanzas  replying 
to  the  question  and  containing  the  noun,  would  simply  be 
furnished  with  the  report  of  the  evidence  given  in  a  more 
or  less  aggravated  assAult  case,  to  which  each  would  then 
append  a  "  sentence  "  of  his  own — conjectural  awarding — 
the  prize  going  of  course  to  that  competitor  who  was  most 
successful  in  divining  the  workings  of  the  magisterial  mind. 
Thus,  for  instance: — "A  ship's  steward  and  a  cab-driver 
"  were  charged  with  assault  under  circumstances  thus  de- 
"  tailed  by  the  prosecutor.  He  was  walking  along  Picca- 
"  dilly,  and  when  opposite  Albany  Place  attempted  to  pass 
"  through  a  group  of  four  or  five  men  who  stood  together. 
"  No  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  the  men  began  to  hustle  him, 
"  and  one  of  them  knocked  his  hat  off.  As  he  stooped  to 
"  pick  it  up,  he  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  eye,  and,  having 
"  neither  stick  nor  umbrella  with  him,  he  was  unable  to 
"  defend  himself.  Two  policemen  emerged  from  a  cab-rank 
"  and  seized  two  of  the  men.  One  of  them  was  identified  by 
"  one  of  these  witnesses  as  the  man  who  struck  the  prosecutor, 
"  and  the  other  as  being  among  the  group  that  hustled 
"  him.  There  was  no  defence,  and  the  prisoners  were  con- 
"  victed.  Question. — What  punishment  did  the  worthy 
"  magistrate  inflict  %  "  This  case,  which  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  at  Marlboi  ough  Street  on  Monday 
last,  would  "  play  "  excellently  well.  Most  of  the  answers 
to  the  question  would,  no  doubt,  vary  between  "  a  month's 
"  and  a  week's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  " ;  and  as, 
no  doubt,  all  of  them  would  be  in  terms  of  "  imprisonment 
"  without  the  option  of  a  fine,"  this  round  of  the  game 
would  notably  end  in  a  draw  and  nobody  would  take  the 
pool.  It  is  only  a  very  lucky  player  or  a  very  shrewd  and 
experienced  student  of  individual  character  on  the  magis- 
terial Bench  who  could  possibly  guess  the  right  answer, 
which  is  that  the  worse  ofl'ender  of  the  two  was  fined  40s. 
and  the  other  a  pound. 

If,  however,  it  were  desired  to  make  the  game  still  more 
difficult  by  making  the  worthy  magistrate's  decision  still 
more  surprising,  this  could  often  be  done  by  giving  the 
worthy  magistrate's  reasons.  Thus,  in  the  case  above  referred 
to,  the  prosecutor,  Major  C.  E.  Cresswell,  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Hannay  whether  there  was  any  attempt  at  robbery,  to  which 
he  very  naturally  replied  that  the  constables  "  came  up  too 
"  quickly  to  allow  of  that."  LTpon  this  Mr.  Hannay  re- 
marked that  there  was  not  sulficient  evidence  to  indicate  that 
any  robbery  was  attempted  ;  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  the 
case  as  one  of  assault  pure  and  simple — though  also,  as  at 
least  the  pure  and  simple  outsider  would  have  supposed,  of 
peculiarly  wanton  and  brutal  assault.  And  the  worthy  magis- 
trate then  defined  and  punished  the  ofience  in  the  words  and 
figures  following: — "It  was  rough  play  upon  a  peaceable 
"  citizen,  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  very  common  in 
"  the  streets.  .  .  .  He  ordered  Foley  to  pay  a  fine  of  405. 
"  and  Rolfe  half  that  amount."  These  words  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  throw  the  guesser  ofl'  the  scent  of  the 
decision — and,  indeed,  to  lead  him  astray  in  more  directions 
than  one.  The  assault  on  Major  Cresswell  was  "  play,"  but 
it  was  "  rough  "  play ;  and,  conversely,  although  rough  play, 
it  was  still  play.  Then,  again,  it  is  "  very  common,"  which 
might  imply  that  it  was  venial,  if  not  laudable ;  yetthis  cannot 
be  Mr.  Hannay's  opinion  of  it,  or  he  would  not  have  been 
"  sorry "  to  bear  testimony  to  its  frequency.  Hence  the 
sentence  remains  delightfully  doubtful  till  the  last.  Foley 
in  his  "  rough  play  "  had  struck  Major  Cresswell  in  the 
eye.  Would  Mr.  Hannay  punish  the  player  for  his 
"  roughness,"  or  forgive  him  for  his  playfulness  1  And  if  he 
punished  the  player  at  all,  would  he  punish  him  lightly 
because  that  form  of  play  was  "  very  common  in  the  streets," 
or  heavily  because  he  is  "  sorry  to  say  "  that  it  is  so  common  1 
Amid  these  perplexing  questions  we  arrive  at  the  actual 
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sentence,  and  are  left  to  conclude  that,  though  Mr.  Hannay 
is  .sorry  that  street  play  should  take  the  "form  of  brutal 
assault  on  "  peaceable  citizens,"  he  is  not  sorry  enough  for 
it  to  take  the  only  effectual  means  of  discouraging  the  game. 
And  this  is  a  state  of  the  emotions  and  an  attitude  of  the 
will  of  which  he  can  hardly  expect  the  peaceable  citizen  to 
approve. 


THE  CREWS  OF  THE  OLD  NAVY. 

THE  Naval  Exhibition  shows  much  ;  hut  there  is  tliat  which  it 
cannot  show,  and  which  yet  we  should  like  to  see.  It  cannot 
hring  back  the  hero  whom  Dickens  somewhere  called  "  Nobody  " 
— the  nameless  men  ])efore  the  mast  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in 
round  figures.  If  the  Committee  could  have  reconstructed  a 
crew  as  nearly  even  as  they  have  reproduced  the  hull  of  the 
T'ictonj,  that  would  have  been  a  feat,  but  supposing  it  to  have  been 
done  fairly,  and  without  beautifying,  the  spectacle  would  sur- 
prise, and  somewhat  disenchant,  'the  visitor.  To  do  it  fairly  the 
Committee  should  have  chosen,  not  a  crack  frigate  commanded  by 
a  popular  officer  with  a  good  reputation  for  luck  in  prize-taking, 
but  one  of  the  ordinary  vessels,  liners  or  less,  which  did  the  bulk 
of  the  heavy  work  of  the  old  wars.  If  the  date  chosen  had  been 
well  on  in  any  of  our  naval  wars,  and  certainly  if  it  had  been 
taken  in  the  midst  of  the  last  and  greatest,  the  "figures  of  wax  or 
wood — which  we  suppose  to  be  properly  ticketed — would  tell  a 
curious  tale.  It  would  be  startling  to  see  how  many  foreigners 
there  were,  how  many  landsmen,  how  many  boys  (they  could  be 
indicated  by  size  also),  how  many  quota-men,  and  state-the-case- 
men.  Here  would  come  in  the  necessity  for  exposition  ;  for,  pro- 
found as  is  our  respect  for  the  public's  knowledge,  we  doubt  if 
there  are  many  who  know  what  a  quota-man orastate-the-case-man 
was.  As  there  may  be  even  readers  of  the  Saturday  Eeview  who 
do  not  know,  we  shall  explain.  Tlie  quota-men,  then,  were  those 
whom  each  county  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  called  upon  at  one 
period  in  the  old  war  to  supply  for  the  fleet.  Of  course  they  all 
came  from  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  scamps  of 
every  neighbourhood,  tempted  by  high  bounties.  Their  character  is 
sufhciently  well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Parker,  who  headed  the 
mutiny  at  the  Nore,  was  a  quota-man  from  Perth.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  him,  and  a  mask  of  his  face,  in  the  Exhibition — the  portrait 
of  a  sly,  mean,  attorneyish-looking  fellow.  The  state-the-case-man 
is  more  complicated.  As  the  press  gang  swept  all  fish  into  its 
net,  a  great  many  were  seized  who  were,  or  believed  themselves 
to  be,  exempted.  They  were  for  ever  appealing  to  the  Admiralty 
for  release,  and  the  department  kept  writing  to  the  captains  about 
them.  For  convenience,  these  letters  were  marked  outside 
"  State  the  case."  Hence  the  expression  a  state-the-case-man,  as 
applied  to  the  poor  forced  complaining  creatures,  of  whom  every 
captain  would  have  been  delighted  to  get  rid,  if  only  he  coidd 
have  kept  his  complement  up  without  them.  Of  such  material 
our  crews  were  largely  formed  in  the  most  triumphant  times ; 
for  the  navy  was  not  popular  with  the  real  sailors,  and  least  of 
all  with  the  best.  Although  the  A.B.'s,  the  prime  men  who 
were  the  real  nerve  of  a  crew,  were  only  supposed  to  form  a 
third  of  the  complement,  they  contributed  more  to  the  list  of 
deserters  than  the  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  boys,  and 
marines  put  together.  Every  ship  carried  a  proportion  of 
landsmen,  who  were  not  expected  to  do  real  sailor's  work. 
This  perversity  of  the  A.B.'s  was  a  sore  grievance  to  officers. 
Admiral  Cunningham,  who  was  captain  of  the  frigate  Clyde 
during  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  and  wrote  an  account  of  it, 
was  very  severe  on  them.  He  thought  that  they  were  as  happy 
as  mortal  sailor  could  expect  to  be.  But  the  A.B.'s  were  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking. 

This  wrongheadedness  of  theirs,  too,  was  an  old  story — as  old 
as  the  seventeenth  century — and,  in  spite  of  Admiral  Cunningham, 
was  thoroughly  intelligible.  It  was  a  question  of  pay,  both  in 
amount  and  manner.  As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  William  HI.,  a 
certain  Captain  Saint-Lo  put  the  whole  thing  into  a  nutshell.  The 
wages  of  A.B.'s  were  then  23.S.  a  month  for  a  month  of  twenty-eight 
days,  which  is  25s.  a  month  on  the  year.  This  rate  of  pay 
remained  unchanged,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of  money, 
till  the  Mutiny  at  Spithead  scared  Parliament  into  greater,  but 
still  very  measured,  liberality.  Now  in  Captain  Saint-Lo's  time 
the  average  wages  of  a  good  man  in  the  merchant  service  during 
war  were  50.S.  and  60s.  a  month.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
they  were  known  to  go  as  high  as  4^.  The  men  who  manned 
the  coal  ships  in  the  North  Sea  earned  as  much  as  61.,  7/., 
or  8/.  the  run.  Here  was  a  contrast  which  the  A.B.  naturally 
perpended.  But  what  had  equal,  or  even  greater,  weight  with 
him  was  the  reflection  that,  whereas  a  man  in  the  merchant 
service  was  sure  of  his  money  at  the  end  of  the  voyage,  the 
man-of-war's  man  could  never  know  when  he  would  be  paid. 
Admiral  Cunningham  quoted  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  the 
sailors  that  the  Admiralty  had  done  all  human  wisdom  could 
do  to  see  that  each  man  got  exactly  his  right  amount ;  but, 
unluckily,  it  was  precisely  the  fatherly  care  of  "  My  Lords " 
which  constituted  the  grievance.  The  rule  was  that  the  men 
got  their  wages  in  a  lump  when  their  ship  was  paid  off.  It 
was  given,  not  in  hard  coin  on  board,  but  in  pay-tickets,  which 
had  to  be  presented  at  an  office,  and  were  only  cashed  when 
all  the  red-tape  had  been  duly  complied  with.    As  a  ship's 


commission  in  war-time  might  la.st  four  years,  we  can  easily 
imaguiu  what  this  might  mean  for  a  man  who  had  been  pressed 
out  of  a  home-coming  merchant-ship  at  the  beginning  of  hostili- 
ties, and  also  what  it  meant  for  his  wretched  wife  and  family. 
But  even  this  was  not  all.  It  frequently  happened,  when  there 
was  great  need  to  Iceep  fleets  at  sea,  that  when  a  ship  was  "  paid 
off"  and  her  crew  had  received  their  "  tickets,"  they  were  bodily 
turned  over  to  a  fresh  ship,  with  their  pai)er-money  in  their 
hands,  and  sent  off  on  another  four  years'  cruise.  Adm'iral  Ekins, 
who  wrote  after  the  great  war  wlien  something  had  been  done 
for  the  men,  says  that  he  heard  of  a  case  of  one  who  had  served 
fourteen  years  without  touching  a  penny  of  actual  pay.  This  he 
gives  as  mere  report;  but  he  adds  that,  to  his  own  "knowledge, 
men  often  served  nine  years  without  the  receipt  of  wages.  After 
that  one  understands  what  Nelson  meant  when  he  said  that  his 
heart  was  with  the  men  who  mutinied  at  Spithead.  After  all, 
their  main  demands  were  that  their  pay  should  be  raised 
above  the  figure  fixed  in  Charles  ll.'s  time,  when  money  was 
worth  twice  what  it  was  in  1797,  and  that  they  should  be  paid 
whenever  a  ship  returned  to  England — which  assuredly  were 
moderate  requests.  The  practical  results  of  the  old  system  were 
horrible.  For  one  thing,  as  the  men  had  to  buy  their  clothes, 
they  were  actually  reduced  to  nakedness  and  rags  for  want  of 
money.  When  a  crew  were  turned  over  in  the  style  described 
above,  the  Jews,  by  race  or  occupation,  were  allowed  on  board. 
To  them  the  sailors  sold  their  tickets  at  the  price  they  were 
likely  to  get  in  a  forced  market.  On  these  occasions  a  "certain 
latitude  was  allowed  by  the  humanity  of  officers.  Liquor  was 
winked  at,  and  the  "  wives "  of  the  sailors  were  allowed  on 
board.  The  scenes  which  followed  on  the  mess  decks  may,  in  the 
good  old  phrase,  "  be  better  imagined  than  described."  But  it 
was  not  only  by  the  "  Jews,"  and  on  board,  that  the  imfortunate 
sailor  was  pillaged.  A  certain  William  Ilodges,  who  in  1695 
made  a  pathetic  representation  of  their  grievances  to  Parlia- 
ment, draws  a  dreadful  picture  of  the  misery  inflicted  on  the  whole 
class  by  the  monstrous  system  on  which  they  were  paid.  Ilodges 
does  not  measure  his  language,  and  was  plainly  one  of  those  good 
men  in  whom  zeal  for  justice  has  eaten  up  moderation ;  but  his  state- 
ments are  too  substantially  in  agreement  with  probability  to  be 
rejected.  From  him  we  learn  that  when  the  sailors'  tickets  were 
sent  home  to  their  families  to  be  cashed,  the  poor  women  were 
compelled  to  come  up  to  the  pay  office  for  their  money,  even  from 
Scotland,  and  then  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  to  be  com- 
plied with,  or  a  "  Q  "  (query)  was  put  against  any  name,  which  he 
declares  was  often  done  on  frivolous  pretexts,  they  were  put  off,  and 
had  their  journey  for  nothing.  Of  course  they  sold  the  tickets  to 
traders,  who  made  a  business  of  specidating  in  them.  Hodges 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  having  bought  large  quantities  at 
the  very  moderate  discount  of  half-a-crown  in  the  pound.  It  is 
probable  that,  allowing  for  all  risks — stoppage  of  deserters'  wages 
and  Government  delays — he  did  not  make  much  profit.  StiU, 
his  boast  .shows  that  a  sailor's  family  was  thought  lucky  if  it  only 
lost  I2'5  per  cent,  on  his  wages.  Hodges  may  be  believed  when 
he  says  that  in  one  small  precinct  of  London  he  found  a  thousand, 
besides  children,  belonging  to  seamen's  families  in  absolute  desti- 
tution. 

There  must  have  been,  below  the  thick-skinned  brutal  selfish- 
ness of  the  governing  class,  a  great  fund  of  loyalty  and  discipline 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  otherwise  all  this  would 
not  have  been  endured  for  over  a  century  by  armed  men,  who 
again  and  again  had  the  country,  apparently  at  least,  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  mainly  against  this  that 
the  fleet  mutinied  at  Spithead.  The  Nore  business  was  the 
work  of  political  agitators — quota-men,  themselves  supported  by 
quota-men.  Little  was  said  of  the  cat,  which.  Admiral  Jurien 
de  la  Graviere  not  obscurely  hints,  is  a  proof  of  the  coarseness  of 
Englishmen.  It  may,  we  venture  to  think,  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  the  cat  was  never  the  grievance  it  has  been  called.  Admiral 
Cunningham  asserts  that  the  good  men  considered  it  a  protec- 
tion against  the  bad.  The  grievance  of  the  pay,  and  the  inhumanly 
long  detention  on  shipboard,  explains  why  the  real  seamen,  who 
knew  how  valuable  they  were  to  the  merchant-skipper,  avoided 
the  navy  as  much  as  they  could.  It  is  said  by  Admiral  Ekins 
that,  when  Captain  Mauley  Dixon  was  commissioning  a  ship  for 
the  Mediterranean,  his  crew  was  made  xip  by  men  turned  over 
from  a  ship  which  had  just  come  home.  A  body  of  them  came  to 
him  to  represent  that  they  had  not  been  ashore  for  nine  years, 
and  to  ask  that,  if  he  could,  the  captain  would  give  them  a  run. 
Mauley  Dixon  gave  them  his  promise  that  he  would,  and  kept  it ; 
nor  had  he  any  cause  to  regret  his  humanity.  Captains  of  this 
stamp  did  much  to  alleviate  the  hardship  of  the  system, 
but  it  sufficiently  explains  the  straits  to  which  we  were  driven 
to  get  good  men.  They  were,  indeed,  extreme.  Prisoners  of  war, 
smugglers,  debtors,  boys,  old  men,  convicts,  anything  that  could 
stand  on  two  legs,  all  were  taken.  When  Manley  Dixon  himself 
laid  the  Lio7i  across  the  bows  of  the  Guillaume  Tell  outside  of 
Malta,  he  was  not  only  short-handed,  but  the  large  majority  of 
his  crew  were  boys — which  explains  why  he  did  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  boarded  by  the  Frenchman,  who  had  some  two 
thousand  seasoned  fighters  on  board.  There  is  an  absolutely 
comic  story  told  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  who  was  going  on  a  foreign 
.station  as  Admiral  in  1812  or  1813.  He  complained  to  the 
Admiralty  that  his  crew  were  mere  boys.  In  reply  he  was  told 
that  his  books  showed  that  he  had  received  his  due  proportion  of 
A.B.'s— which  is,  by  the  way,  a  pleasing  illustration  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  official  papers.    Sir  Home  Popham  was  not 
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to  be  fobbed  off  in  this  style.  He  weighed  his  crew,  and  found 
that  they  averaged  under  jockey-weight.  Then  the  Admiralty 
did  scrape  together  a  hundred  grown  men  for  him.  A  crew  of 
boys  with  a  stiffening  of  seasoned  seamen  was  not  unpopular  with 
captains,  for  it  was  active  and  amenable  to  discipline.  The  con- 
victs were  another  story,  yet  even  with  them  something  could 
be  done.  It  is  said  by  Admiral  Ekins  that  one  captain  received 
a  batch  of  fifty  at  once.  He  called  them  aft,  and  made  them  a 
pregnant  speech.  He  said  that  he  knew  their  record,  but  was 
resolved  to  consider  them  as  men  of  fair  character,  subject  to  this 
one  proviso — if  any  of  them  misbehaved,  he  was  to  be  punished 
twice  as  severely  as  another  man.  It  was  noted  that  the  convicts 
generally  behaved  particularly  well,  and  no  doubt  came  back 
reformed  characters.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  only 
a  disenchanting  picture,  but  that  it  starts  the  question  how,  with 
such  materials,  we  contrived  to  do  so  well  ?  To  this  question 
several  answers  may  be  made.  The  human  animal,  even  when  he  is 
a  quota-man,  state-the-case-man,  convict,  or  kidnapped  foreigner,  is 
indefinitely  improvable  by  discipline,  particularly  when  it  can  be 
promptly  and  efficaciously  enforced  by  the  cat.  Our  discipline 
■was  good,  and  the  cat  was  not,  as  a  rule,  abused ;  such  officers  as 
Pigot  and  Corbet  being,  in  spite  of  foolish  talk  to  the  contrary, 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Then  there  was  always  a  propor- 
tion of  men  who  preferred  the  order  of  the  navy,  and  its  life  of 
adventure,  to  the  pay  of  the  merchant  service.  These  seasoned 
the  lump.  Then  there  was  the  captain,  with  his  harsh  standard 
of  efficiency  and  his  nearly  absolute  power,  to  keep  everybody  up 
to  the  mark.  This  brings  lis  to  the  explanation  of  explanations, 
which  may  be  given  in  Defoe's  admirable  words,  that  "good 
officers  presently  make  a  good  army."  We  had  an  admirable 
cadre  of  officers,  and  under  them  a  good  body  of  warrant 
officers.  They,  with  a  proportion  of  really  fine  seamen,  and  the 
steady  corps  of  marines,  supplied  a  mould  so  strong  and  so 
admirably  built  that  a  great  deal  of  inferior  material  could  be  run 
into  it  without  too  much  risk. 


PARIS  PICTURES. 

THE  dissension  among  French  artists  two  years  ago  which 
brought  about  the  formation  of  the  Societe  Nationale  des 
Beaux  Arts,  though  in  many  respects  lamentable,  has  not  been 
entirely  without  good  results.  The  new  Society  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars  is  to  be  congratulated  on  tlie  high  standard  which  this 
year's  exhibition  presents.  It  will  certainly  be  remarkable  if  it 
succeeds  in  maintaining  this  standard  for  the  future  ;  for  it  must 
bear  in  mind  that  as  yet  le  juri/,  or  hanging  Committee,  has  not 
been  hampered  by  any  dead  weight,  inasmuch  as  the  seceders 
seem  to  have  left  most  of  the  work  which  was  superannuated, 
along  with  much  that  was  no  doubt  respectable,  in  tlie  Champs 
Elysees.  The  large  space  at  its  command  might  have  tempted 
the  Committee  to  extend  too  large  a  hospitality  to  the  nume- 
rous applicants  for  fame  to  be  found  in  Paris ;  but  any  such 
temptation  has  been,  on  the  whole,  pretty  sternly  resisted. 
A  double  row  throughout  the  four  long  galleries  has  been 
found  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  pictures,  which 
are,  moreover,  well  spaced  out.  Added  to  tliis,  a  boundless 
generosity  has  been  displayed  in  the  decoration  and  appointment 
of  the  rooms,  tending  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  public.  The  exhibition,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  said 
to  be  especially  interesting  from  the  reactionary  spirit,  in  favour 
of  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  even  Italian  schools,  which  is  to  be  found 
at  every  turn.  At  the  same  time,  one  is  here  and  there  reminded 
that  certain  French  artists  show  a  disposition  to  repay  our  theft 
of  "poisoned  honey." 

Facing  the  entrance  to  the  first  gallery  are  two  decorative 
panels — "LaPoterie"  and  "La  Ceramique" — by  the  President, 
M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes ;  while  his  "  L'Ete,"  a  large  canvas 
destined  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  occupies  the  whole  wall  space  at 
the  far  end  of  the  same  room.  These  three  pictures  possess  all 
his  peculiarities  of  drawing  and  charm  of  composition.  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  has  been  likened  to  Mr.  Buine-Joues  ;  but  there  is 
a  relationship  rather  than  a  resemblance.  Each  has  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  early  Italians,  each  has  a  distinctive  convention 
of  drawing  all  his  own,  and  the  decorative  element  predominates 
in  the  work  of  both.  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  however,  is  the 
finer  colourist.  The  pale  tones  of  the  French  artist  become 
monotonous  on  canvas,  and,  as  his  great  work  in  the  Pantheon 
testifies,  he  is  a  master  of  fresco,  and  more  at  home  in  that 
medium  than  in  oil.  His  work  in  oils  always  resembles  fresco. 
The  marvellous  atmosphere  which  pervades  all  his  pictures, 
and  the  backgrounds,  when  he  allows  himself  some  luxury 
of  colour,  compensate  for  all  defects.  But  his  disciples  have 
imitated  his  chalk-like  hues  with  exaggerated  fidelity.  M.  Kar- 
bowski's  pictures,  for  instance,  show  that  the  influence  of 
"  Ohavannisme"  (we  use  the  word  without  evil  intent)  may  be  a 
dangerous  one.  M.  Alfred  Stevens,  on  the  other  hand,  is  above 
all  things  a  colourist.  There  is  nothing  emotional  in  "  Le 
Papillon,"  a  charming  experiment  in  the  chords  of  mauve  and 
puce  ;  or  in  "  La  Dame  Jaune,"  one  of  the  most  delightful  little 
pictures  in  the  exhibition.  His  "  Ophelia,"  however,  has  not 
been  so  happily  inspired ;  the  artist  has  unwisely  strayed  into 
illustration.  M.  Boldini's  portraits,  near  at  hand,  are  very  power- 
ful, and  his  drawing  is  above  suspicion  ;  but  the  perspective  in 
one  of  them  is  very  strained. 


In  the  second  gallery  is  to  be  found  an  interesting  portrait  of 
M.  Provost,  the  maitre  d'armes,  by  M.  Henri  Gervex,  and  further 
on  the  landscapes  of  M.  Billotte,  who  worthily  sustains  the  tradi- 
tions of  Corot  and  the  great  Romanticist  painters.  M.  Cazin,  if 
inferior  to  M.  Billotte  in  some  respects,  has  greater  idiosyncrasy. 
M.  Errazuriz  sends  some  admirable  impressions  of  English  scenery. 
More  pictorial  or  illustrative  landscapes  are  the  clever  Spanish 
scenes  of  Montenard,  the  Roman  sketches  of  Dumoulin,  and  the 
wonderful  Eastern  studies  of  Dinet.  M.  Sisley  has  been  much 
influenced  by  Claude  Monet,  whose  art,  like  Mr.  Whistler's,  should 
be  studied  and  not  imitated.  In  this  connexion  mention  must  be 
made  of  M.  Besnard's  violet-coloured  "  Nu6es  de  Soir,"  a  small 
perfect  picture.  His  Annunciation  is  a  naive  and  original  render- 
ing of  a  subject  where  originality  is  as  welcome  as  unexpected.  The 
work  of  M.  Carriere  must  excite  at  once  the  envy  and  despair  of  the 
photographer.  With  consummate  skill  he  shades  or  brings  into  relief 
the  neutral  colour  to  which  he  confines  himself  Apart  from  these 
subjects  his  portraits  of  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Paul  Verlaine  would 
provoke  comment.  M.  Rlbot  has  shaken  off"  the  influence  of 
Ribera  and  the  Spanish  school,  so  apparent  in  his  pictures  at  the 
Luxembourg,  and  leans  towards  the  master  of  the  Netherlands. 
His  progress  is  very  marked ;  but  his  Mignonne  shows  the 
tendency  of  a  manner  to  degenerate  into  a  trick.  It  might  be  a 
cleverly  executed  forgery  of  an  old  master.  Again,  M.  lloth 
instantly  recalls  Holbein.  M.  Hodler's  "  La  Nuit "  might  be  an 
early  attempt  of  Signorelli's  to  depict  the  nude.  M.  Picard's 
"  Ligeia"  is  of  great  power  and  strange  fascination.  M.  B^raud's 
"  La  Madeleine  chez  le  Pharisien  "  belongs  to  a  very  different 
class  of  work.  It  is  certain  to  attract  that  sort  of  attention 
which  in  England  has  been  accorded  to  the  didactic  work  of  Mr. 
Frith.  Christ  is  represented  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee  of 
modern  Paris  with  a  Magdalen  of  to-day  kneeling  at  his  feet. 
The  artist  should  have  hud  the  courage  of  his  conception  and  repre- 
sented the  figure  of  the  Christ  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 
The  conventional  garments  and  aureole,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
preserved  with  a  view  to  refining  the  treatment,  only  vulgarize  it. 
The  quality  of  mawkish  sentiment  which  mars  so  much  of  Josef 
Israels's  work  is  absent  from  his  "  Preparatif  pour  le  Diner."  Mr. 
Whistler,  who  is  missed  in  English  exhibitions  this  year,  has 
sent  a  portrait  and  a  most  delightful  harmony  in  green  and  opal, 
set  in  one  of  those  frames  such  as  only  their  inventor  has 
surpassed.  Mr.  Sargent's  magnificent  portrait  of.  a  boy  will 
hold  its  own  with  any  picture  in  tlie  exhibition,  though  the 
numerous  gorgeous  portraits  which  so  admirably  represent  the 
art  of  his  master,  Carolus  Duran,  throw  this  single  canvas  a  little 
into  the  shade.  In  M.  Gounod,  the  musician,  and  his  brother 
artist,  M.  Billotte,  M.  Carolus  Duran  lius  found  subjects  worthy 
of  his  style.  They  are  at  least  equal  to  his  portrait  of  Pasteur, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  three  years  ago.  His  fine 
ladies,  too,  if  less  interesting,  are  not  less  wonderful.  You  feel 
that  tlie  artist  is,  in  a  sense,  the  historian  of  his  own  time.  He 
has  above  all  living  portrait-painters  the  power  of  selection  ; 
his  art  is  dramatic  rather  than  analytic,  he  has  preserved  the 
type  of  the  woman  of  fashion  of  his  time.  Before  leaving  the 
portraits,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  M.  Meunier's  distin- 
guished portrait  of  M.  Coquelin  Cadet  as  Diaforius  in  the  Malade 
Imaginaire,  while  M.  Blanche's  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Moore  and 
M.  Desboutin's  of  M.  Jos^phin  Peladan  have  some  merit.  Meis- 
sonier's  last  work,  "  La  Barricade,"  shows  that  the  deceased  artist 
retained  his  vigour  to  the  last. 

The  small  galleries  accommodate  the  water-colours,  pastels, 
etchings,  and  designs  in  black  and  white.  In  the  large  square 
vestibule  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts "  are  set  out  The  French  are 
less  successful  in  the  art  of  decoration  than  ourselves  whgn 
they  depart  from  their  old  conventions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century.  They  are  trying  to  forget  a  good  tradition, 
whereas  we  are  trying  to  find  one.  The  stained  glass  and  friezes^ 
are  in  deplorable  taste.  The  sculpture,  if  small  in  quantity,  is  of 
good  quality.  M.  Rodin's  bust  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  however,  is 
the  only  work  of  remarkable  merit. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  Spanish  Cortes  is  discussing  a  Bill  which  is  exciting  much 
interest  in  all  the  moneyed  centres  of  Europe  as  well  as  at 
home.  Professedly  it  is  a  proposal  to  enable  the  Bank  of  Spain 
to  increase  its  note  issue,  but  really  it  is  a  measure  intended  to 
allow  that  institvition  to  lend  more  largely  to  the  Government. 
At  the  present  time  the  Bank  of  Spain  is  authorized  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  30  millions  sterling,  provided  it  keeps  as  a 
security  for  these  notes  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  in  circulation 
in  coin  and  bullion.  The  new  Bill  proposes  to  authorize  the 
Bank  to  double  its  issue,  but  requires  it  to  increase  the  amount 
of  bullion  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation,  and  further  proposes  to  authorize  the  Bank  to 
increase  indefinitely  its  issue,  on  condition  that  it  keeps  in 
coin  and  bullion  half  the  excess  of  notes  above  60  millions 
sterling.  Public  opinion  in  Spain  seems  to  be  strongly  adverse 
to  the  measure,  and  no  wonder ;  for  at  the  present  time  the 
Bank  has  lent  to  the  Government  very  nearly  the  whole  30  millions 
sterling  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue,  and  doubtless,  if  the  Bill 
passes,  the  first  result  will  be  a  large  increase  in  the  debt  due 
from  the  Government  to  the  Bank.    Now,  every  intelligent 
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Spaniard  must  see  that  increased  facilities  for  borrowing  will, 
before  very  long,  inevitably  land  the  (4overnment  in  bankruptcy. 
For  years  the  revenue  has  not  equalled  the  expenditure.  The 
Government  may  justly  enough  plead,  no  doubt,  that  Carlism 
in  the  north  and  Republicanism  in  the  south  make  it  impossible 
to  reduce  the  expenses  materially ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  equally  truly  be  objected  that  the  fiscal  system  of  Spain  is 
one  of  the  worst  in  Europe,  and  that  the  revenue  might  be  con- 
siderably augmented  if  that  system  were  remodelled,  and  the 
unwise  prohibitory  tariff  were  greatly  reduced.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  year  after  year  ends  with  a  large  deficit. 
During  the  last  six  years  the  deficits  have  averaged  nearly  three 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  their  very  materially  decreasing.  The  total  debt  of  Spain — 
internal,  external,  and  unfunded — is  not  far  short  of  300  millions 
sterling,  involving  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  iik  millions  ster- 
ling. But  the  revenue  in  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  only 
about  32  J  millions  sterling.  Therefore,  the  annual  charge  for 
the  debt  considerably  exceeds  one-third  of  the  total  revenue.  It 
is  evident  that,  if  the  system  of  perpetual  borrowing  goes  on,  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  Spain  once  more  will  have  to 
make  a  compromise  with  her  creditors.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
she  made  such  a  compromise,  pledging  herself  to  avoid  running 
lip  the  floating  debt  and  borrowing  abroad ;  but  she  has  never 
kept  her  promises,  and  the  debt  has  been  growing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  The  total  exports  of  Spain  do  not  greatly  exceed 
30  millions  sterling  a  year.  The  exports,  our  readers  will 
recollecu,  constitute  the  surplus  production  of  every  counti-y  ; 
they  are  that  portion  of  the  produce  which  the  people  do 
not  consume  at  home,  but  send  abroad  to  be  exchanged  for 
other  articles.  Now  we  have  already  stated  that  the  annual 
charge  for  the  debt  is  not  very  much  short  of  Ili  millions 
sterling;  therefore,  the  annual  charge  for  the  debt  considerably 
exceeds  one-third  of  the  total  surplus  production  of  Spain.  It  is 
obvious  that  that  charge  is  cut  of  all  proportion  to  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  that  if  proper  measures  are  not  taken  there  is 
only  too  much  ground  for  the  fears  that  are  entertained  respect- 
ing the  solvency  of  the  country.  As  yet  Spain  has  not  borrowed 
too  much.  She  has,  no  doubt,  great  natural  resources ;  and  in 
spite  of  misgovernment,  of  one  of  the  worst  fiscal  systems  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  lethargy  of  the  people,  her  wealth  has  been 
growing  lately.  The  people,  too,  have  more  faith  than  they 
formerly  had  in  the  solvency  of  their  own  Government,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Spanisli  capitalists  have  been  investing 
in  Spanish  bonds  much  more  largely  than  they  used.  It  is 
estimated  by  some  that  the  whole  of  the  internal  debt  is 
held  at  home,  and  a  very  large  part  also  of  the  external 
debt.  How  far  the  estimate  is  well  founded,  we  will  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  debt  is  now  held  at  home 
than  formerly  was.  Therefore,  the  charge  for  the  debt  is  not 
as  heavy  as  at  first  sight  it  appears,  because  what  is  taken 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  by  the  Government  to  pay  interest  on 
the  debt  is  merely  transferred  from  the  taxpayers  to  the  fund- 
holders.  Yet  it  is  true  at  the  same  time  that  a  A'ery  large  part 
of  the  debt  is  held  abroad,  and  that  the  drain  to  meet  the  interest 
will  be  exceedingly  heavy.  Spain  is  unable  to  borrow,  as  she 
has  been  borrowing  for  years  past,  and  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  borrow  in  the  immediate  future  as 
freely  as  she  has  in  the  recent  past.  The  breakdown  in  South 
America  and  in  Portugal,  the  distrust  tliat  exists  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  the  fears  that  have  been  excited  of  Spanish 
solvency,  all  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  float  a  Spanish  loan  in  the  early  future.  Therefore,  if  Spain 
is  to  keep  faith  with  her  creditors,  she  must  find  at  home  the 
means  of  paying  the  interest  upon  her  foreign  debt,  and  the 
drain  therefore  will  become  very  heavy. 

The  money  market  since  Wednesday  has  become  decidedly 
eaeier.  There  is  a  hope  now  that  the  Uussian  Government  will 
not  take  as  much  gold  as  was  apprehended  lately,  and  that  the 
receipts  from  abroad  will  be  so  large  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  be  able  to  strengthen  itself  very  materially.  During  the 
week  ended  Wednesday  night  the  net  receipts  of  the  Bank 
amounted  to  995,000^.  On  Wednesday  there  was  exported  from 
the  United  States  850,000/.  in  gold,  and  300,000/.  more  have  been 
ordered  for  shipment.  During  the  past  three  weeks  the  ship- 
ments from  New  York  have  averaged  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling  per  week.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  metal  coming  from  Lisbon,  Berlin,  South  America, 
South  Africa,  and  Australia.  The  question,  of  course,  is,  will 
the  Bank  of  England  be  able  to  retain  all  the  gold  that  arrives? 
That  clearly  will  dejiend  upon  whether  rates  are  well  maintained 
in  London  or  not.  If  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
take  measures  to  make  the  rate  efl'ective,  they  will  probably  be 
able  to  keep  possession  of  the  gold.  But  the  joint-stock  and 
private  banks  as  well  as  the  discount-houses  seem  now  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  all  danger  in  the  market  is  past,  and  that  they 
may  compete  for  bills  pretty  freely.  On  Wednesday  the  tendency 
of  rates  was  decidedly  downwards.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  market  were  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  danger  is 
over,  and  that  they  may  compete  freely.  And  whatever  is  neces- 
sary ought  to  be  done  to  stop  unwise  competition.  For,  after  all, 
nobody  knows  how  much  gold  the  Russian  (xovernment  may  take, 
and  at  any  moment  the  exports  from  New  York  may  cease,  while 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  in  a  month  or  two  gold  will  begin  to 
return  to  New  York. 


The  financial  difficulties  of  Portugal  and  Spain  have  created  a 
demand  for  silver  ;  especially  there  is  a  good  Portuguese  demand, 
and  it  seems  probable  that,  if  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes  is  passed,  Spain  will  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
silver  by-and-bye.  At  the  present  time  the  Bank  of  Spain  holds 
of  coin  and  bullion  about  11  j  millions,  only  oue-third  of  which  is 
silver.  The  new  Bill  proposes  to  authorize  the  bank  to  issue 
60  millions  sterling  of  notes  on  condition  that  it  keeps  one-third 
of  the  amount  in  coin  and  bullion — half  in  gold  and  half  in 
silver.  If  the  Bill  passes,  and  if  the  note  circulation  is  largely 
increased,  it  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Spain  will  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  silver.  And  the  Argentine  Government, 
too,  as  soon  as  its  credit  is  good  enough  to  borrow,  will  probably 
begin  to  buy  silver.  But,  in  spite  of  the  prospect  of  a  better 
demand  for  these  three  countries,  the  market  remains  weak.  The 
speculators  in  the  United  States  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  their 
operations  in  face  of  the  large  gold  shipments,  and  the  Indian 
demand  has  been  unusually  small  this  year ;  the  price,  therefore, 
fell  on  Thursday  to  44fad.  per  ounce. 

Since  Wednesday  there  has  been  a  favourable  change  in  the 
feeling  of  the  City.  Early  in  the  week  apprehension  continued  ; 
but  the  mid-monthly  settlements  on  the  Continent  passed  over  so 
smoothly  that  people  now  are  hopeful  that  the  reports  circulated 
were  exaggerated,  and  that  there  may  not  be  such  serious 
difficulties  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  have  been  hitherto  appre- 
hended. The  large  gold  receipts,  too,  encourage  operators  to  hope 
that  rates  will  give  way,  and  that  money  by-and-bye  will  be  not 
only  plentiful,  but  cheaper  than  seemed  probable  a  week  ago. 
And  there  is  a  very  strong  impression  at  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
that  as  soon  as  the  gold  exports  from  New  York  cease  there  will 
be  a  revival  of  speculation  in  America,  that  this  will  raise  prices, 
and  that  the  revival  in  America  will  strengthen  the  European 
markets.  Whether  the  new  hopes  are  well  founded  depends 
partly  upon  the  action  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  partly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  strengthen  itself  suffi- 
ciently. If  the  Russian  Government  does  not  take  from  London 
more  than  3  millions  sterling,  the  money  market  will  probably 
become  easier  by-and-bye,  and  the  autumn  will  be  less  anxious 
than  seemed  likely  lately.  For,  as  stated  above,  the  amount  of 
gold  on  the  way  to  this  coimtry  is  now  so  large  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  able  to  strengthen  itself 
very  materially.  If  the  money  market  is  not  disturbed,  then  the 
great  financial  houses  here  and  upon  the  Continent  may  be  able  to 
tide  over  their  present  difficulties.  But  long-continued  disturbance 
in  the  money  market  would  gravely  increase  their  embarrassments, 
and  the  embarrassments  might  become  too  great  if  there  were  to 
be  political  disturbance  in  Portugal  or  Spain.  In  spite  of  rumours 
this  week  that  a  revolutionary  movement  is  imminent  in  Portugal, 
the  market  for  international  securities,  with  the  exception  of 
Portuguese,  has  recovered ;  and  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Natalie 
has  scarcely  attracted  any  attention.  People  are  persuaded,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that,  whatever  happens  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
Great  Powers  will  not  go  to  war. 

The  rains  this  week  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  hay,  grass, 
and  green  crops  will  turn  out  better  than  seemed  possible  lately; 
but  the  general  impression  still  is  that,  whatever  happens  now, 
the  wheat  harvest  will  be  bad  throughout  Western  Europe.  But 
the  wheat  harvest  is  of  very  much  less  importance  to  this 
country  than  the  root  crops,  grass,  and  hay  ;  and,  if  we  have 
enough  of  rain,  with  a  higher  temperature,  cattle-farming  may 
not  prove  as  unprofitable  as  seemed  likely  of  late.  In  the 
United  States  the  prospects  of  the  grain  crops  areas  good  as  ever. 
And,  although  the  McKinley  tariff  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  still  there  is  ground 
for  hope  that  a  very  abundant  harvest  with  good  prices  will 
enable  the  Americans  to  buy  tolerably  largely  from  Europe. 

The  railway  traffic  returns  are  very  satisfactory.  Those  of 
last  week,  of  course,  have  benefited  from  the  holiday,  and,  as 
they  do  not  compare  with  Whitsuntide  week  of  last  year,  they 
look  better  than  they  really  are.  But,  even  comparing  them 
with  the  corresponding  Whitsuntide  week  of  last  year,  they  are 
very  good  ;  especially  the  traffic  returns  of  the  Midland  Company 
are  highly  gratifying.  Judging  by  the  railway  returns,  trade  at 
home  has  not  suftered  to  any  serious  extent  from  the  crisis 
through  which  we  have  passed. 


The  changes  in  prices  this  week  are  much  slighter  than  last 
week,  there  being  a  pause  on  the  part  of  speculators,  who  are 
waiting  to  see  how  the  Continental  settlements  at  the  end  of  the 
month  will  pass  oft".  Portuguese  bonds,  however,  continued  to 
depreciate  ;  after  rallying  for  awhile  they  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  40A,  being  a  fall  of  2^  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday.  French  Rentes  closed  at  9 1  ^,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  j. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spanish  have  recovered  I,  compared  with 
the  Thursday  of  last  week  ;  the  closing  price  on  Thursday  evening 
last  being  70^.  There  has  also  been  a  recovery  in  Argentine  bonds, 
those  of  1886  closing  on  Thursday  at  67^,  being  an  advance  com- 
pared with  the  ])recedlng  Thursday  of  as  much  as  2.  The  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  48^,  an  ad- 
vance of  A.  The  National  Cedulas  gained  i,  those  of  the  A  and  B 
series  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  19!^,  and  those  of  the  E 
series  at  18.  The  Buenos'Ayres  Six  per  Cents  of  1882,  on  the 
other  hand,  closed  at  37,  a  fall  of  A  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday ;  but  there  was  a  slight  recovery  in  the  Provincial  Cedulas 
of  Buenos  Ayres.    Chilian  bonds  closed  at  80-83,  a  fall  of  I  ; 
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and  the  reader  will  note  that  the  quotation  is  very  wide,  in- 
dicating that  dealers  are  unwilling-  to  buy,  and  that  consequently 
it  would  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  any  large  amount  of  stock. 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of  '88  closed  at  72,  a  fall  of 
^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  but  there  was  a  re- 
covery of  J  in  the  Four  per  Cents  of  1889,  which  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  67i.  With  the  exception  of  Central  Argentine 
stock,  which  shows  a  recovery  of  3  for  the  week,  closing  on 
Thursday  at  67-70,  Argentine  Railway  stocks  continue  to 
depreciate.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Central  Argentine  has 
fallen  within  two  years  from  about  220,  and  now  that  it  is 
under  70  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  bought  by  speculative 
investors.  But  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  quotation  continues 
wide  yet.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  95-98,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  4,  and  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  closed 
at  135-138,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  7.  In  the  American  Railroad 
market  the  changes,  as  compared  with  the  closing  quotation  of 
Thursday  of  the  previous  week,  are  less  than  at  first  would  be 
expected  ;  for,  after  a  heavy  fall  until  a  few  days  ago  there  has 
recently  been  a  sharp  recovery.  Atchison  shares  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  3 1 1,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  of  ig-;  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at  77I,  a 
fall  of  ^.  The  decline,  however,  in  good  dividend-paying  stocks 
has  been  greater  than  in  the  more  speculative — or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  recovery  has  not  been  so 
quick.  Illinois  Central  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at 
100,  showing  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  I,  and  New  York  Central  shares  closed  at  102^,  a  fall 
of  i^.  With  the  exception  of  Midland  stock,  Home  Rail- 
ways have  nearly  all  declined  further.  The  Midland  Rail- 
way traffic  returns  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  and  they  are  especially  good  for  last  week,  which 
accounts  for  the  exception.  The  stock  closed  on  Thursday  at 
1 50I,  being  a  rise  of  f  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday; 
but  both  Great  Eastern  and  North-Eastern  show  a  fall  of  I5 ;  the 
former  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  92,  and  the  latter  at  158^. 
Great  Western  shows  a  fall  of  i|,  the  closing  quotation  having 
been  153  J.  South-Eastern  A  closed  on  Thursday  at  90,  a  fall  of 
i^;  and  Brighton  A,  though  it  fell  so  heavily  last  week,  has  fallen 
since  i,  the  closing  quotation  on  Thursday  evening  having  been 
142.  Great  Northern  Deferred  fell  2k,  closing  at  73-74.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  recovery  of  as  much  as  |  in  Consols,  which 
has  contributed  very  materially  to  produce  a  better  feeling  in  the 
City ;  the  closing  price  on  Thursday  was  9Sh-  ^'^  Indian  Ster- 
ling stocks  and  Rupee-paper  there  is  no  change. 


RACING. 

TN  our  last  article  on  the  above  subject  we  noticed  the  deaths 
-L  of  Sterling  and  Isonomy,  and  now  Rosicrucian  has  gone,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six.  Middle-aged  racing-men  will  remember 
the  Derby  in  which  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  ran  Rosicrucian,  Green 
Sleeve,  and  Blue  Gown,  declared  to  win  with  either  the  first  or 
second  of  the  trio,  and,  to  his  chagrin,  won  with  the  third. 
Rosicrucian  was  an  instance  of  an  expensive  horse  turning  out 
a  cheap  horse  ;  for,  after  being  bought  for,  it  was  said,  very 
nearly  12,000/.,  he  did  good  service  at  the  Sandgate  Stud  for 
eleven  seasons,  his  usual  fee  being  100  guineas. 

As  interest  is  chiefly  concentrated  on  the  three-year-olds  at  the 
present  moment,  we  will  deal  with  them  first.  Towards  the  end  of 
Aprd  there  was  not  a  little  excitement  about  a  reported  trial  at 
Kmgsclere,  in  which  Common,  a  colt  belonging  to  Lord  Alington 
and  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  and  bred  by  the  former,  was  said 
to  have  done  great  things.  He  had  never  run  in  public,  and 
niany  people  who  are  fond  of  racing  had  been  until  lately  unaware 
of  his  existence.  He  had,  however,  been  occasionally  backed  for 
the  Derby.  On  the  6th  of  April  50  to  1  was  taken,  and  after- 
wards oflered  in  vain  against  him  ;  on  the  9th  he  had  risen  to 
33  to  I,  on  the  13th  to  28  to  i,  and  on  the  17th  to  18  to  i. 
After  the  result  of  his  trial  had  become  known,  he  rose  to 
9  to  I  for  the  Derby,  and  he  started  fourth  favourite  for  the 
Two  Thousand  at  the  same  odds.  Before  the  race  the  critics 
were  not  altogether  pleased  with  him.  Fully  admitting  that 
he  was  a  very  fine  colt  (he  stands  16. 4  already),  with 
high-set  withers,  splendid  shoulders,  immense  reach  in  front, 
great  length  from  the  hip  to  the  hock,  and  grand  limbs,  they 
considered  him  leggy,  unfurnished,  and  wanting  in  muscle 
about  the  loins  and  quarters.  Neither  did  his  idle,  listless 
manner  of  walking  please  them  ;  but  they  admired  his  action  in 
his  preliminary  canter,  and  they— that  is  to  say,  those  who  had 
backed  him— were  in  raptures  when  he  came  away  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  sailed  away  at  his  ease  in  front  of  his  field,  and  won 
by  three  lengths,  with  Orvieto  and  Peter  Flower  second  and 
third.  Immediately  after  the  race  he  was  backed  at  2  to  i  for 
the  Derby,  and  within  a  week  as  little  as  6  to  5  was  taken 
against  him.  Gouverneur,  the  first  favourite  for  the  Two 
Thousand,  was  beaten  before  it  was  half  over.  His  enemies 
declared  that  he  had  run  like  a  T.Y.C.  horse,  while  his  friends 
maintained  that  he  had  been  suffering  from  his  teeth,  and  con- 
sequently had  not  shown  his  true  form.  Orvieto  confirmed  his 
Leicester  running  of  last  year  with  Peter  Flower,  althouo-h  he 


reversed  his  form  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  for  which  he  had 
been  unplaced  to  Gouverneur. 

For  the  One  Thousand  Mr.  Noel  Fenwick's  Mimi  made  the 
whole  of  the  running  and  won  by  a  length  and  a  half  from 
Melody,  while  Siphonia,  the  first  favourite,  finished  third,  three 
lengths  off".  Mimi,  a  bay  filly  by  Barcaldine,  out  of  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Sledmere  mares  (a  daughter  of  Lord  Lyon  out 
of  Sadie),  is  considered  by  some  good  judges  to  be  about  the  most 
perfectly  made  racehorse  in  training,  although  others  think  that 
she  moves  her  hocks  rather  awkwardly  in  walking.  Melody, 
a  nice,  medium-sized,  neatly-made  bay  filly,  but  hitherto  con- 
sidered a  non-stayer,  belied  the  latter  reputation  by  the  way 
in  which  she  was  running  on  at  the  finish ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lengthy  and  muscular  Siphonia  did  not  come  up 
from  the  Abingdon  Bottom  in  the  style  of  a  stayer,  and 
horse-judges  thought  that  she  had  improved  but  little  in  appear- 
ance since  last  year,  when  she  had  had  the  singular  ill-fortune  of 
running  second  in  each  of  her  five  races.  No  very  important 
three-year-old  form  was  shown  at  Chester.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  at  Paris,  Gouverneur  won  the  Grande  Poule  des  Produits 
of  3,35 1 /.  at  Paris,  over  a  course  a  quarter  of  a  mile  longer  than 
that  of  the  Two  Thousand  ;  but  it  is  said  that  his  owner's  other 
colt,  R6v(3rend,  was  eased  in  order  to  allow  him  to  win  by  half  a 
length. 

'The  next  three-year-old  race  of  special  interest  was  the  New- 
market Stakes  of  4,500/.  The  Duke  of  Westminster's  Orion,  who, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  had  stood  at  6  to  i  for  the  Derby  when  his 
stable-companion.  Common,  was  being  backed  at  6  to  5,  gradually 
rose  to  5  to  2,  while  Common  receded  to  3  to  2,  and  it  was  said 
that  both  colts  had  run  about  equally  well  with  the  same  trial 
horse,  although  700  to  400  was  still  laid  on  Common  v.  Orion.  The 
race  for  the  Newmarket  Stakes  was  the  occasion  of  Orion's  first 
appearance  in  public  this  season,  and  he  started  a  very  strong 
favourite.  Melody  made  the  running,  and  at  a  good  pace,  too.  In 
coming  down  the  hill  both  Peter  Flower  and  Orvieto  were  beaten, 
and  rather  earlier  than  in  the  Two  Thousand.  Mimi  took  the 
lead  from  Melody  before  reaching  the  Abingdon  Bottom.  Thus  far 
Orion  was  still  in  the  race,  but  so  also  was  St.  Simon  of  the  Rock, 
who  had  finished  only  fourth  for  the  Two  Thousand,  behind 
Orvieto  and  Peter  Flower,  both  of  whom  were  already  well  beaten 
before  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the  present  occasion. 
Mimi  and  Melody  now  ran  on,  and  confirmed  their  One  Thousand 
form  by  running  fir-st  and  second.  St.  Simon  of  the  Rock  ran 
third,  within  half  a  length  of  Melody ;  but  Orion  finished  two 
lengths  off.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  fillies  were  better 
than  the  colts  of  the  year,  how  came  St.  Simon  of  the  Rock  to 
give  Peter  Flower  and  Orvieto  a  greater  beating  than  Common 
had  given  them  for  the  Two  Thousand  ?  But  one  might  as  well 
ask  how  it  was  that,  after  Le  Nord  had,  last  year,  run  second  for 
the  Two  Thousand,  beating  Blue  Green  by  five  lengths  for  second 
place,  in  the  Newmarket  Stakes  Blue  Green  ran  a  good  second,  only 
losing  the  race  by  a  head,  while  Le  Nord  ran  a  bad  third.  As 
to  Orion,  his  friends  said  that  he  was  not  yet  quite  fit;  bookmakers, 
however,  who  had  only  laid  S  to  2  against  him  for  the  Derby  before 
the  race,  willingly  laid  12  to  i  after  it,  while  his  stable-companion. 
Common,  against  whom  6  to  4  had  been  laid  for  the  Derby  in  the 
morning,  was  immediately  backed  at  evens  against  the  field. 
Another  result  of  the  race  for  the  Newmarket  Stakes  was  to  bring 
into  favouritism  Simonian,  a  stable-companion  of  St.  Simon  of  the 
Rock,  and  Dorcas,  a  filly  in  the  same  stable  as  Mimi  and  Melody, 
and  reputed  to  be  superior  to  the  latter.  Before  the  race  for  the 
Newmarket  Stakes,  100  to  i  had  been  offered  against  her  for  the 
Derby  "  on  the  lists."  The  Payne  Stakes  was  won  by  Mr.  B. 
Williams's  FitzSimon,  and,  considering  that  both  Beauharnais 
and  Cleator  were  giving  him  10  lbs.,  there  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  his  victory.  The  common  criticism  upon  him  is  that 
he  is  a  great,  good-looking  colt,  if  a  trifle  leggy,  and  his  breed- 
ing is  remarkable  for  Blacklock  blood,  as  he  is  by  St.  Simon 
out  of  a  dam  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Voltaire  within  the 
third  degree. 

The  two-year-old  form  has  not  yet  brought  any  one  colt  or 
filly  into  very  remarkable  prominence.  When  Lord  Gerard's 
Palisandre,  a  golden  chestnut  Bend  Or  filly,  with  a  blaze  on 
her  face  and  white  .stockings  on  both  her  hind  legs,  won  the 
First  Spring  Two- Year-Old  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  she  was  con- 
sidered the  best-looking  filly  of  her  age  that  had  been  out  this 
season.  A  fortnight  later  she  was  beaten  at  the  Second  Spring 
Meeting  by  Petrovna.  The  Kempton  Park  Two-Year-Old  Plate 
of  3,000/.  was  expected  to  be  won  by  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
St.  Simon  filly.  The  Smew  ;  and  she  only  lost  the  race  by  a  head  to 
Baron  de  Hirsch's  Windgall,  who  was  not  giving  her  the  3  lbs.  to 
which  she  was  entitled  for  sex.  Some  judges  call  him  tall,  narrow, 
and  light-bodied ;  but  he  has  the  gift  of  speed,  and  he  followed 
up  his  Kempton  victory  by  winning  (by  a  head  also)  the 
Breeder's  Plate  of  500/.  at  the  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meet- 
ing. On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Maple's  four-thousand-guinea  purchase. 
Priestess,  a  very  beautiful  bay  filly  by  Hermit  out  of  the  already 
mentioned  Mimi's  dam,  won  the  Somerville  Stakes,  a  race  worth 
805/.,  and  the  first  in  which  she  had  taken  part,  in  a  canter  by 
three  lengths.  The  second  in  the  race  was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
promising  Hampton  colt,  Hanover  Jack,  who  had  cost  810 
guineas  as  a  yearling,  and  within  a  neck  of  him  finished  Baron  de 
Hirsch's  Shade,  a  somewhat  unfurnished  but  remarkably  hand- 
some filly  by  Bruce,  that  had  cost  1,500  guineas  last  year.  In 
the  next  race  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  nice  little  Trappist  colt, 
Bouthillier,  won  his  third  victory,  and  after  that  came  Petrovna's 
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conquest  of  Palisandre.  The  Bedford  Two- Year-Old  Plate  was 
won  by  Mr.  11.  Milner's  Desdemona,  a  St.  Simon  filly  that  had 
run  third  to  Windgall  and  The  Smew  for  the  valuable  Spring  Two- 
Year-Old  Stakes  at  Kemptou.  Another  St.  Simon  ran  second,  in 
St.  Damien,  who  was  considered  a  deep-bodied  colt,  with  powerful 
loins  and  plenty  of  bone ;  and,  as  lie  was  racing  in  public  for  the  first 
time  and  ran  the  winner  to  half  a  length,  he  is  likely  to  do  better 
hereafter.  At  Windsor  the  above-mentioned  Priestess  won  the 
May  Stakes  of  i,ooo/.  very  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half  from 
Quarryman,  who  had  won  the  only  other  race  in  which  he  had 
taken  part.  The  first  of  the  stock  of  the  celebrated  Ormonde 
that  has  run  in  public  won  a  race  at  Kempton  on  Whit  Monday. 
This  was  Lord  Aliiigton's  Goldsmith,  and  he  was  generally 
described  as  a  big,  powerful,  dark  chestnut  colt.  As  he  is  out 
of  Common's  dam,  his  breeding  is  unexceptionable. 

In  handicaps,  St.  Symphorien  showed  that  he  had  to  some 
extent  returned  to  his  old  form  by  winning  a  Welter  Handicap  at 
the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting,  under  a  heavy  weight  from 
a  field  of  eleven.  Baron  de  Ilirsch's  Vasistas  at  last  won  him  a 
race  in  the  Chester  Cup.  With  all  his  ill-luck  he  had  been  a  very 
consistent  performer,  and  his  record  since  his  owner  gave  6,000/.  for 
him  nearly  two  years  ago  had  consisted  of  eight  placings  against 
seven  blanks.  His  misfortune  had  hitherto  been  always  to  carry 
just  a  trifle,  and  only  a  trifle,  more  weight  than  he  could  quite 
win  under.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  weak  field  behind  him  for 
the  Chester  Cup,  but  he  beat  it  with  a  good  deal  in  hand.  Lord 
Cholmondeley's  neatly-built  five-vear-old  Screech  Owl,  who  ran 
no  less  than  twenty  times  last  year  and  only  won  three  races, 
won  his  second  race  of  this  season  in  the  Great  Cheshire  Handi- 
cap. Mr.  Merry's  Surefoot,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Two  Thou- 
sand and  other  races,  worth  in  all  12,722/.,  was  the  first 
favourite  for  the  Jubilee  Stakes  at  Kempton,  under  the  heaviest 
weight  in  the  race.  He  never  tries  to  win  unless  he  feels  in- 
clined, nor  was  he  so  inclined  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Brydges 
W^illiams's  three-year-old,  FitzSimon,  had  been  a  good  deal 
backed  for  this  race  since  he  ran  second  to  Peter  Flower  with 
Flodden  Field  behind  him  for  the  Newmarket  Biennial,  as  he 
had  now  only  6  st.  4  lbs.  to  carry.  In  the  Biennial  he  was  ridden 
by  Watts,  and  on  this  occasion  he  had  to  be  ridden  by  a  very 
light  lad.  He  is  not  the  sort  of  horse  for  a  boy  to  ride,  and 
it  was  prophesied  that  so  small  a  jockey  would  not  be  able 
to  manage  him.  This  was  exactly  what  happened.  He  showed 
a  good  deal  of  temper  at  the  post,  and  in  running  the  race,  when 
he  came  to  the  awkward  bend,  he  bore  to  one  side,  and  in  so 
doing  carried  away  with  him  a  still  better  favourite,  Lord  Ester- 
ling,  thereby  extinguishing  that  horse's  chance  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  battle  lay  between  Colonel  North's  Nunthorpe  and 
Mr.  D.  Baird's  Martagon,  and  the  former  won  by  a  head.  As  he 
was  carrying  9  st.  and  giving  Martagon  1 1  lbs.  (in  the  original 
handicap  Martagon  was  to  give  him  3  lbs.)  it  was  a  very  smart 
performance.  Mr.  Abington's  Snaplock,  who  was  handicapped 
above  Tyrant  and  within  a  pound  of  The  Rejected  for  the  last 
Cambridgeshire,  now  only  ran  seventh,  although  receiving  2  lbs. 
from  Nunthorpe.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Nunthorpe  had 
already  won  the  City  and  Suburban  this  spring,  and  he  has 
earned  4,195/.  in  stakes  alone  by  these  two  races,  so  he  has 
repaid  with  heavy  interest  the  2,500/.  which  he  cost  last  year. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  quite  a  stone  better  than  the  handi- 
cappers — not  one  liandicapper,  but  several  handicappers — had 
considered  him  in  the  spring,  and  Lord  George  must  have  been 
very  lucky  in  beating  him  by  nearly  four  lengths,  at  even  weights, 
in  the  Lincolnshire  Handicap.  Lord  Penrhyn's  six-year-old 
horse.  Noble  Chieftain,  still  holds  his  own  over  six  furlongs. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  Newmarket  Second  Spring  Meeting  he  won 
his  second  victory  of  this  year  in  a  Welter  Handicap,  giving 
24  lbs.  and  31  lbs.  more  than  weight  for  age  to  tlie  second  and 
third  in  the  race,  making  the  whole  of  the  running  and  winning 
"  as  he  liked."  This  horse  really  ought  to  run  with  an  aureole 
fastened  to  his  headstall,  for  has  not  the  official  handicapper  made 
oath  and  sworn  in  a  court  of  law  that  "  he  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
sistent runners"  he  has  "ever  seen"?  And  after  hearing  his 
evidence  we  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  J.  Lowther's  Work- 
ington ran  well  in  winning  the  Salford  Borough  Handicap,  on 
Wednesday  last,  by  two  lengths,  under  the  heaviest  weight  in  the 
race,  and  one  within  a  stone  of  the  highest  in  the  handicap.  This 
is  the  second  valuable  race  which  this  neat  little  chestnut  horse 
has  won  this  season.  The  uncertain  Bel  Demonio  was  in  a  good 
humour  on  Whit  Monday,  and  beat  Martagon  by  three-quarters  of 
a  length  at  6  lbs.  for  the  Empress's  Prize  of  1,000/.  at  Kempton. 

We  have  only  had  one  great  weight-for-age  race  in  which  horses 
of  different  ages  have  taken  part  during  the  past  four  weeks. 
This  was  the  Slarch  Stakes  of  1,000/.  over  the  Rowley  Mile,  at 
the  Newmarket  First  Spring  Meeting.  In  this  race  General 
Byrne's  Amphion,  now  five  years  old,  more  than  maintained  his 
supremacy  by  winning  easily  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Including 
his  penalties,  he  was  giving  22  lbs.  more  than  weight-for-age  to 
both  Le  Nord  and  Rathbeal,  and  26  lbs.  more  than  weight-for- 
age  to  Mr.  D.  Cooper's  remarkably  fine  three-year-old  Australian 
filly,  Mons  Meg,  who  had  been  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  White's  stud  last  t)ctober  for  2,600  guineas.  The  race 
for  the  old-fashioned  Whip — lost,  each.  Beacon  Course,  of  4  miles 
I  furlong  177  yards — was  competed  for  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
great,  powerful  black  hurdle-racer  Benburb,  who  started  favourite, 
and  Lord  Durham's  four-year-old  bay  horse  Circassian,  who  had 
won  several  races  last  season,  as  well   as  one   this  spring. 


Benburb  made  the  running,  and  Circassian  won  by  a  length ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  winning-post  the  poor  brute  broke 
down  so  badly  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to  limp  into  the 
paddock. 


"THE  HIGHER  AUTOMATICS." 

THE  automatic  machines  with  which  travellers  by  railway 
are  familiar  were  not  looked  upon  with  feelings  of  unmodi- 
fied welcome  when  they  first  appeared.  Wayfarers  were  in- 
clined to  resent  the  stolidity  of  the  new  traders  with  whom  they 
were  invited  to  deal.  Such  of  them  as  were  of  juvenile  years 
tricked  the  automata  with  leaden  coins ;  and  when  one  of  the 
machines  was  solemnly  "  given  in  charge  "  for  having  refused  a 
cake  of  chocolate  in  return  for  a  genuine  penny,  it  was  thought 
that  inventions  were  doomed  to  failure. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  unquestionably  entered  upon  the  era  of 
what  has  been  wittily  called  "  the  higher  automatics."  After  a 
few  tussles  in  the  Law  Courts  with  the  owners  of  machines  which 
occasionally  cheated  by  inadvertence,  the  public  changed  its  mind. 
The  machines  were  perfected.  The  slots  no  longer  engulfed 
pennies  while  the  mechanism  inside  ignored  your  wants  in  the 
way  of  confections,  or  of  tobacco,  or  of  matches,  or  of  perfume  ; 
and  the  heart  of  the  people  was  softened.  This  prepared  the  way 
for  the  higher  automatics.  Man  wandering  about  railway 
stations  has  other  than  carnal  aspirations.  He  must  needs  eat 
if  his  journey  is  to  be  long,  and  he  must  needs  smoke  whether  it  is 
to  be  long  or  short ;  but  in  travelling  he  has  a  higher  want,  a  want 
which  is  stronger  than  all  others.  He  yearns  to  read.  His  desire 
to  improve  his  mind  is  strong  enough  to  command  the  veneration 
of  the  most  ardent  orator  in  any  mechanics'  institute.  Perceiving 
this,  Mr.  W.  S.  Simpson  has  invented  an  "Automatic  Library." 
He  has,  that  is  to  say,  designed  a  case  to  hold  eight  books,  the 
front  covers  of  which  will  be  visible  through  glass  doors  ;  and  a 
penny  dropped  into  one  of  the  slots  will  liberate  the  book  with 
which  the  traveller  seeks  to  wile  away  the  hours.  Mr.  Simpson's 
enterprise  was  not  unanimously  approved  at  first.  The  temper  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  would  not  condescend  to  take  any  money  for 
his  poems  until  increase  of  debts  constrained  him  to  unbend 
before  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Murray,  still  slumbered  in  the  bosoms 
of  some  eminent  writers,  who  spurned  the  proposition  that  the 
high  products  of  their  imaginations  creative  should  "  come  into 
competition  "  with  saccharine  dainties  and  indifferent  tobacco. 
Mr.  Simpson,  however,  has  lived  that  prejudice  down.  His 
invention  has  been  acquired  by  an  influential  public  Company. 
Many  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day  have  consented  to  contribute 
to  the  library,  which  is  to  reward  its  ministers  more  amply  than 
the  average  publisher  does ;  and  we  are  authoritatively  given 
to  understand  that  the  new  era  in  literature  will  be  "  inaugu- 
rated "  all  over  the  land,  and  wheresoever  on  the  ocean  the 
passenger  steamships  go,  within  a  few  weeks.  Besides  being 
fitted  into  railway  carriages  and  into  the  great  "  liners,"  the 
libraries  will  be  found  in  the  barracks  of  the  Irish  Constabulary, 
in  the  cabins  of  the  Coastguards,  in  hotels  of  the  better  class, 
and  in  other  resorts  of  men  and  women  who  have  occasional 
hours  of  leisure  enforced  upon  them. 

A  distinguished  statesman,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  pre- 
disposition in  favour  of  "  ne  wfangled  "  schemes,  approves  the  higher 
automatics  heartily.  It  seems  that  he  has  assured  the  inventor 
that  there  is  no  saying  where  the  machine's  beneficent  poten- 
tialities end.  There  are  some  observers,  however,  who  fear  that 
the  Automatic  Library  will  not  be  an  unmitigated  boon.  W'itli 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  for  example,  is 
not  quite  assured  that  it  may  not  give  rise  to  the  automatic 
author.  There  may  be  some  risks  of  evil  attached  to  Mr. 
Simpson's  ingenuity  ;  but  Mr.  Carr's  apprehension  is  certainly 
a  false  alarm.  Authors  generallj'  would  be  none  the  worse  for 
being  made  automatic  in  certain  measure.  We  do  not  mean  that 
we  should  like  to  see  them  producing  novels  with  the  alacrity  of 
the  inanimate  trader  at  the  railway  station  serving  you  with 
toffee,  and  at  a  similar  initiative.  It  would  be  a  black  day  in- 
deed when  Mr.  Simpson's  directors  dropped  a  two-hundred- 
guinea  cheque  into  a  novelist's  letter-box,  with  the  certain 
knowledge  that  a  romance  of  fifty  thousand  words  would  pop  into 
their  own  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  ten  o'clock.  The  respect  in 
which  the  Automatic  Library  may  automatize  the  author  will 
not  be  evil.  It  may  be  that  in  a  few  cases  the  stimulus  of  high 
pay  and  rapid  consumption  may  tempt  him  to  "  pot-boiling  "  ;  but 
that  trouble  will  soon  cure  itself.  The  pennies  dropped  into  Mr. 
Simpson's  exchequer  will  not  fall  all  of  a  heap.  Each  slot  will 
give  a  strictly  accurate  account  of  itself  alone  ;  each  author  will 
have  his  merits  tested  by  the  sweet  criterion  of  his  money  value ; 
and,  as  the  popular  taste  in  literature  is  usually  just  in  the  main, 
Mr.  Carr's  automatic  author,  if  he  does  arise,  will  not  long 
flourish  here  below.  The  automatic  author  of  our  own  prevision, 
he  whom  all  good  men  will  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May,  is 
the  story-writer  who,  knowing  that  the  new  library  books  must 
be  such  as  can  be  read  in  an  hour,  will  tell  in  one  small  volume 
the  tale  which  certain  conventions  have  hitherto  compelled  him 
to  attenuate  over  the  vast  acreage  of  three  mortal  tomes.  Let  Mr. 
Carr  have  peace  of  mind. 

obedience, 

Bane  of  all  genius,  virtue,  freedom,  truth. 
Makes  slaves  of  men,  and  of  the  human  frame 
A  mechanized  automaton. 


May  23,  189].] 
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When  men  wander  unattended  into  realms  which,  like  those  of 
Queen  Mab,  are  superior  to  law,  it  does  indeed;  but  when  it  is 
constituted  by  the  exigencies  of  Mr.  Simpson's  library,  obedience 
may  chasten  some  worthy  romanticists  whose  only  fault  is 
prolixity  into  being  artistic  writers  of  "  the  short  story,"  for  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  said  to  have  an  imperious  appetite. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

AT  the  Academy  the  historical  pictures  are  not  numerous  ;  but 
Mr.  Gow  has  scored  a  great  success  with  his  "  After  Lang- 
side  "  (250).  Queen  Mary  is  touching  Scottish  ground  for  the  last 
time,  as  she  prepares  to  cross  theSolway  Firth.  It  is  early  morn- 
ing, the  clouds  breaking  in  a  soft,  safiron-coloured  sky  ;  the  Queen, 
on  horseback,  in  a  red  dress,  is  surrounded  by  her  slender  train  of 
courtiers.  This  is  a  very  delicate  and  yet  solid  piece  of  work, 
not  seen  to  advantage  among  gaudy  surroundings  in  the  Great 
Rocm.  Mr.  Crofts  has  not  for  years  past  painted  a  picture  which 
it  has  been  possible  to  commend  so  warmly  as  "  The  Morning  of 
Waterloo  "  (332)  ;  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  cold  DLisseldorf 
colour,  and  to  be  inspired  on  this  occasion  by  Neuville.  The 
group  of  officers  around  Napoleon's  tent  is  excellently  painted  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  weather,  the  tall  Hussar  on  our  left 
hand  has  not  a  flick  of  mud  on  his  legs.  There  is  some  vigour 
and  more  violence  in  Mr.  Harrington  Mann's  "  Attack  of  the 
Macdonalds  at  Killiecrankie  "  (516). 

Among  the  miscellaneous  figure-pieces,  the  most  interesting 
still  unmentioned  is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Sargent's  "  La  Carmencita" 
(544);  a  Spanish  dancer,  in  a  golden-j-ellow  dress  trimmed  with 
dirty  lace,  in  the  very  act  of  performing  a  pas.  Her  feet,  mar- 
vellously painted,  seem  to  twinkle  with  movement.  The  pose  of 
the  head  and  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  are  admirable ;  the 
hands  alone  leave  something  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Eobert  Macbeth, 
who,  when  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  execute  it,  always  has  an 
individual  and  a  pleasing  transcript  of  English  pastoral  life  to 
give  us,  paints  this  year,  with  less  than  his  usual  inequality,  a 
scene  of  "Cider-making"  (350).  The  face  of  the  girl  who  pours 
out  the  pail  of  juice  in  the  concentrated  light  from  the  window  is 
pretty,  but  hardly  sufficiently  modelled.  The  foreground  of  green 
and  red  apples  is  admirably  rendered.  Mr.  Yeend  King,  one  of 
our  most  promising  younger  artists,  takes  a  step  forward  in  "  The 
Lass  that  loves  a  Sailor"  (71),  a  beautiful  and  curiously  original 
study  of  a  girl  standing  by  a  mill-pool,  between  pollard  willows 
and  red-brick  buildings.  A  pleasant  figure,  illustrating  a  poem 
of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's,  is  Mr.  Boughton's  "Love  in  Winter" 
(129).  A  creditable  picture,  absolutely  skied,  in  the  Third 
Gallery,  is  Mr.  Fortescue's  "  floughing  Match  in  Cornwall " 
(253),  if  distance  does  not  lend  enchantment  to  our  view  of  it. 
Another  skied  work,  the  merit  of  which  is  still  more  indubitable, 
is  Mr.  Hitchcock's  "  Maternity"  (291),  a  figure  walking  in  strong 
light  in  a  French  harvest-field. 

Several  old  favourites  of  the  public  have  hardly  done  justice 
to  themselves  this  year.  Mr.  Waller,  in  his  huge  "One  and 
Twenty"  (422),  the  c  oming-of-age  of  a  squire,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bartlett,  in  his  well-designed,  but  flimsily-painted,  "  Early  Ar- 
rivals" at  a  country  church  (612),  rather  remind  us  of  what  they 
have  done  and  can  do  than  give  us  present  satisfaction.  Mr. 
John  Collier's  "Waiting  for  the  Accused"  (696),  an  Inquisition 
picture,  is  brilliant  in  invention  and  humour.  Mr.  Pettie  paints 
a  small  figure  of  a  "Violinist"  (821),  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with 
white  satin  waistcoat  and  small  clothes,  which  is  careful  and 
gracefuh  Very  curious  and  difficult  to  criticize  is  the  art  of  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  produced,  as  we  may  put  it,  in  absolute  defiance  of 
nature,  and  in  accordance  with  technical  rules  known  only  to 
himself,  yet  in  such  a  large  composition  as  "  Don  QuLxote  dis- 
courses to  the  company  at  the  Inn  "  (225)  amusing  and  interest- 
ing. It  is,  indeed,  a  spirited  black-and-white  improvisation 
magnified  and  tinted.  Among  the  domestic  scenes,  not  hitherto 
mentioned,  we  must  give  a  very  high  place  to  "  A  Game  of  Old 
Maid  "  (444),  by  Elizabeth  Forbes,  an  interior  with  four  children, 
rather  vapoury,  perhaps,  but  beautiful  in  colour  and  light. 

The  best  animal-picture  of  the  year  is  doubtless  Mr.  Swan's 
"  African  Panthers  "  (no).  Two  of  these  beautiful  beasts  have 
crawled  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  serpenting  their  way  through  the 
dry  grass,  and  peer  down  into  a  misty  blue  lake,  with  vague  blue 
mountaias,  dimly  snow-peaked,  in  the  background.  The  character 
of  the  creatures  is  admirably  given,  and  the  colour  is  simple  and 
fine.  If  we  have  any  objection  to  bring  against  this  masterly 
study,  it  is  a  purely  technical  one  ;  we  think  that  the  painter  has 
rubbed  a  little  too  much  white  into  the  coats  of  the  panthers. 
By  the  side  of  Mr.  Swan's  work  the  brutes  of  Mr.  Riviere  look  a 
little  hard,  and,  moreover,  as  is  so  apt  to  be  the  case  in  popular 
pictures  of  animals,  a  little  too  human.  But  his  triptych,  "  A 
Mighty  Hunter  before  the  Lord  "  (21-23),  is  eminently  interest- 
ing. In  the  centre  panel  Nimrod,  in  a  splendid  dress,  gallops  by 
in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  white  horses,  in  the  glare  of  day.  He 
has  already  speared  a  lioness,  and  the  lion  leaps  on  the  back  of 
the  chariot.  On  either  side  we  see  the  wretched  animals  dying 
on  the  sands  in  the  night.  The  profusion  of  birds  which  surround 
"Cinderella"  (1076)  in  Mr.  Hall's  picture  are  very  well  designed. 
Mr.  Nettleship  paints  "An  Angler"  (343),  a  jaguar,  strangely 
foreshortened,  catching  a  salmon  with  his  paw.  Mr.  Marks's 
"Select  Committee"  (259)  of  cockatoos  and  macaws  is  very 
entertaining  and  gay. 


At  the  New  Gallery  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "Love  in  Idleness'' 
(96),  the  place  of  which  was  marked  by  an  empty  frame  last  week, 
now  hangs  in  the  post  of  honour  in  the  West  Room.  This  large  work 
represents  two  Roman  girls,  the  one  stretched  at  full  length,  the 
other  seated  on  the  ground,  amusing  themselves  by  doing  nothing 
on  an  elaborate  marble  terrace  above  the  sea  ;  the  wall  of  this 
open  gallery  is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  the  Daughters  of  Niobe. 
There  is  an  initial  drawback  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  picture 
which  is  of  a  very  serious  kind  ;  this  is,  tbat  the  legs  and  feet  of 
the  girl  to  the  left  seem  to  belong  to  the  central  figure,  causing  a 
most  disagreeable  sense  of  confusion. 

In  the  school  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones  Mr.  Strudwick  is  chief  pupil, 
and  although  he  has  painted  more  curious  and  alluring  things 
than  his  "  Elaine  "  (17),  he  has  never  shown  a  greater  skill.  Mrs. 
Spartali  Stillman  invariably  displays  pleasant  fancy,  and  she 
adopts  graceful  combinations  of  rose-colour  and  pale  blue  in 
her  Tuscan  costumes.  Her  "  Vita  Nuova"  (225)  and  "  Audaces 
Fortuna  juvat  "  (222)  are,  however,  wanting  in  force. 

Mr.  J.  \V.  Waterhouse  has  come  very  near  achieving  a  great 
success  with  his  "Circe"  (153).  The  fatal  lady  sits,  in  a 
bronze  throne  with  lions,  robed  in  a  very  thin  blue  drapery, 
through  which  the  carnations  of  her  skin  flush.  With  lifted 
head  and  flying  brown  hair  she  intones  her  enchantment,  while 
she  waves  an  opal  cup  of  red  wine  in  her  right  hand.  At 
her  back  a  vast  mirror  reflects  the  coming  guests,  while  at  her 
feet  the  toad  crawls  through  scattered  handfuls  of  large  purple 
violets.  A  boar,  with  human  eyes,  crouches  at  her  feet.  Charm- 
ing in  design,  not  very  solid  in  execution,  this  picture,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  New  Gallery,  errs  in  a  certain  timidity 
and  commonplace.  It  depicts  a  singing  woman  or  even  a  mosnad  ; 
but  is  hardly  the  terrible  and  implacable  Circe. 

Mr.  East  has  never  painted  a  more  delightful  piece  of  im- 
agination than  his  "Daphnis"  (140);  a  brown  goat-herd,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  trees,  behind  a  thicket  of  cactus,  breathes  a 
mad  melody  across  his  pipes,  with  his  goats  for  sole  audience. 
At  his  feet  the  land  sinks  to  a  shallow  firth  of  bright  blue  sea, 
along  the  further  shore  of  which,  seen  hazily  through  the 
intense  noontide  heat,  lies  a  little  Greek  city,  with  its  sails  and 
wharves ;  behind  it  all,  the  landscape  rolls  up  to  Arcadian  moun- 
tains and  a  single  peak  in  the  azure.  We  congratulate  Mr.  East 
on  a  genuine  success  ;  none  the  less  we  should  like  to  know 
more  exactly  what  the  blue-green  object  is  against  which 
Daphnis  is  leaning.  There  is  ambition  and  a  certain  sense 
of  style  in  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  "  Amor  omnia  vincit"  (176). 
A  glow  of  sunshine  bathes  the  principal  figure  ;  but  the  garments 
of  the  attendants  are  very  faultily  painted,  and  the  trees  are 
like  coralline  in  colour  and  form.  This  is  not  worthy  of  Mr. 
Richmond.  Almost  the  only  unfamiliar  name  attached  to  a 
remarkable  work  at  the  New  Gallery  this  year  is  that  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Spence,  who  exhibits  a  large  and  striking  piece  of  pseudo- 
paganism,  called  "The  Last  Bar"  (260).  A  Greek  girl,  in 
scarlet  robes,  is  seen  seated  daringly  swinging  her  bare  feet  on 
an  elaborately  carved  white  marble  balustrade,  while  she  strikes 
the  last  notes  on  a  huge  red  lyre.  Behind  her  a  solemn  purple 
landscape  rises,  with  a  temple  among  trees  in  the  middle  distance. 
The  work  is  a  little  conventional  in  treatment,  but  it  possesses 
considerable  beauty  ;  and,  if  from  the  hand  of  a  young  painter, 
genuine  promise.  There  is  grace  in  Mr.  Weguelin's  "  Old  Love 
Renewed  "  (22),  a  girl  passing  before  a  seated  man,  who  greets 
her,  on  a  high  marble  terrace  over  the  blue  sea,  with  a  fine  pro- 
montory in  the  distance.  Little  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Batten's  commonplace  "  Demeter  and  Persephone  "  (189)  ;  nor 
very  much  for  Mrs.  Hastings's  careful  and  conscientious  "  Moses 
and  Aaron  before  Pharaoh "  (i  17),  yet  each  of  these  shows 
honourable  ambition. 

Among  miscellaneous  figure-subjects  at  the  New  Gallery,  Mr. 
Tuke's  "The  Lamp-Cleaners"  (12)  takes  a  prominent  place,  and 
is  the  only  decent  example  of  the  Cornish  school.  This  is  in  Mr. 
Tuke's  familiar  style,  combining  pale  colour  and  unsubstantial 
texture  with  something  extremely  real  and  vivid  in  human 
character.  A  red-bearded  elderly  sailor  superintends  the  work  ; 
a  boy  in  a  blue  coat  is  seated  in  the  foreground ;  behind,  a  young 
fellow  in  a  red  shirt  gazes  contemplatively  out  into  space.  This 
is  not  a  great,  but  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  study  of 
modern  life.  A  pleasant  example  of  Mr.  Boughton  is  "  The  Winter 
of  our  Discontent "  (133),  a  neat  lady  in  a  red-brown  pelisse  and 
furs  philosophically  conversing,  in  a  snow  landscape,  with  an  aged 
man  in  a  blouse,  who  rests  upon  a  green  umbrella.  Mrs.  Alma 
Tadema's  "  Fireside  Fancies  "  (92),  a  girl  warming  her  hands  as 
she  stands  at  a  fire  before  which  a  luxurious  baby  has  seated  her- 
self, with  the  firelight  playing  on  brass  utensils  and  other  old 
Dutch  objects,  is  an  accomplished  piece  of  genre.  "  Carry  Lance  ! 
Eyes  Right !  "  (233),  by  Mr.  Beadle,  Lancers  meeting  Life-guards 
in  Birdcage  Walk,  and  saluting,  is  an  attempt  to  paint  a  most 
picturesque  incident,  but  the  artist  has  a  wooden  touch  and  no 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  military  colour.  Mr.  John  R.  Reid,  in  his 
usual  style,  gives  us  "  A  Small  Aquarium  "  (46). 

In  the  West  Room  a  remarkable  portrait  is  Mr.  J.  J.  Sargent's 
unnamed  girl  (56)  of  about  fourteen  sitting  in  a  church  pew,  with 
her  beautifully  painted  thin  hands  clasped  in  her  lap.  Her  soft 
brown  hair  falls  on  her  shoulders ;  her  great  brown  eyes,  bold 
and  yet  shy,  are  fixed  on  the  spectator.  Mr.  Orchardson  paints 
"Prof.  Nichol"  (50)  of  Glasgow  in  profile,  with  folded  arms, 
emphasizing  the  brown  hair  and  beard,  both  tinged  with  white, 
against  a  very  deep-red  background.  M.  Fernand  Khnopfi",  the 
new  Belgian  painter,  sends,  in  "Mile,  de  Bauer"  (53),  a  simple 
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and  clever  painting  of  an  impassive  little  girl  standing  against 
a  blue  curtain.  Two  full-length  portraits  by  Mr.  John  Collier 
deserve  attention — "  Miss  IS'iua  Welby  "  (2)  in  white,  and 
"  Miss  Mabel  Pollock  "  (19)  in  black.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  picturesque  portraits  of  the  year  is  "Miss  Clough "  (61), 
by  Mr.  Shannon,  intended  to  hang  in  the  Hall  of  Newnham 
College.  The  painter  has  represented  the  accomplished  lady,  in 
a  dress  of  several  tones  of  blue  and  grey,  bending  her  white- 
haired  and  white-capped  head  slightly  forward  in  a  listen- 
ing attitude.  Mr.  Llewellyn  paints  "  Mrs.  Reckitt "  (73)  in  a 
dress  of  the  green  colour  he  so  often  selects ;  this  full-length  is 
dignified  and  careful,  but  not  painted  in  a  very  interesting 
manner.  Mr.  Charles  Furse  rather  overdoes  animation  of  gesture 
in  his  life-size  figure  of  "  Mrs.  Ernest  Frere  "  (108),  a  tall  lady  in 
creamy  white  vivaciously  preparing  to  hold  back  a  massive  blue 
curtain. 

Tn  the  South  Room  there  is  one  portrait  of  great  merit. 
"Mrs.  Ian  Hamilton "  (213)  is  fortunate  in  having  persuaded 
Mr.  John  Swan,  the  animal  painter,  to  turn  his  genius  in 
the  direction  of  portraiture.  He  has  produced  a  work,  of  cabinet 
size,  which  is  a  little  masterpiece.  The  lady  wears  a  muslin 
dress,  broken  only  by  a  single  purple  pansy  on  the  breast ;  the 
background  is  of  many  shades  of  rich  turquoise-blue.  The 
technical  beauty  of  the  painting  is  perfectly  delightful.  On  the 
opposite  wall,  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker,  who  is  always  a  competent 
craftsman,  exhibits  a  large  portrait  of  "  Miss  Ethel  Wright " 
(250),  conveying  a  cheerful  Watteau  effect  in  the  carnations.  Mr. 
Shannon's  "  Mrs.  C.  C.  Chambers"  (204)  and  Sir  Arthur  Clay's 
"  Herr  Joachim  "  (340)  may  also  be  commended. 

In  entering  the  North  Room  and  turning  round  the  eye  is 
instantly  arrested  by  Mr.  John  Collier's  "  Rudyard  Kipling  "  (192), 
a  very  remarkable  work.  The  large  piercing  eyes  of  this  head 
gaze  with  an  almost  agitating  intensity  through  the  spectacle.*:, 
and  Mr.  Collier  has  known  how  to  render  the  remarkable 
combination  of  nervousness  and  strength  in  the  face;  Mr. 
Kipling,  as  befits  an  Anglo-Indian,  wears  a  white  coat.  Mr. 
Herman  Herkomer  exhibits  "  Admiral  Seymour  "  (130)  in  naval 
costume,  an  upright,  sailor-like  figure,  ably  painted.  A  little 
picture  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  finished  with  scrupulous  minute- 
ness, and  very  pretty  in  colour,  is  "Miss  Agnes  Marks"  (131); 
she  stands,  in  a  hat,  at  a  ■window.  A  clever  sketch  by  Mr. 
Orchardson  is  "  J.  M.  Heathcote,  Esq.,"  in  flannels,  at  a  tennis- 
court.  The  pose  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond's  "  Miss  Lewis " 
(142)  is  graceful  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  praise  the  execu- 
tion of  this  work ;  the  apple-green  of  the  dress  is  garish,  and 
the  flesh-painting,  especially  the  arms,  very  defective.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ward's  "  Miss  Joyce  Schooling"  (149)  is  a  charming 
full-lrngth  of  a  little  blonde  girl,  in  silver-grey  velvet,  standing 
with  a  bunch  of  dafibdils  in  her  hand.  Here,  too,  is  Sir  John 
Millais's  "Portrait  of  a  Lady"  (156),  with  regard  to  the  merit  of 
which  opinions  will  be  divided.  Mr.  Shannon's  "  Duchess  of 
Portland"  (183),  seated,  in  a  white  dress  and  long  pink  sash, 
against  dark  blue  drapery,  is  effective.  The  hands  are  very 
good,  the  head  somewhat  pinched.  Professor  Herkomer  has  not 
been  well  inspired  in  his  "  Lady  Helen  Ferguson  "  (167) ;  this  is 
really  mere  scene-painting.  We  can  but  allude  to  Mr.  Rich- 
mond's " Lady  Algernon  Gordon  Lennox"  (173),  Mr.  Bartlett's 
"Henry  Irving"  (195),  and  Mr.  Percy  Bigland's  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone" (179). 


THE  WEATHER. 

WHEN  our  last  report  went  to  press,  we  had  enjoyed  some 
four  days  of  bright  and  summerlike  weather;  but  since 
then  we  have  been  plunged  into  almost  the  depth  of  winter  again. 
Wednesday  the  13th  was  a  glorious  day;  but  on  Thursday 
temperature  fell  all  over  England,  and  in  London  it  did  not 
exceed  69",  which  was  9°  lower  than  on  the  previous  day.  The 
barometer  was  falling  generally,  the  lowest  readings  being  over 
the  Baltic,  and  the  highest  over  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  the 
weather  was  fine  over  the  greater  part  of  Western  Europe.  In 
the  afternoon  a  large  depression  approached  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  wind  increased  to  gale  force  at  our  extreme 
northern  stations.  On  Friday  the  depression,  which  had  travelled 
across  the  North  Sea,  was  lying  over  the  south  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  and  fresh  north-westerly  and  westerly  winds  were  blow- 
ing over  the  United  Kingdom,  causing  a  still  further  fall  of 
temperature,  the  maximum  in  London  being  58°,  and  at  Malin 
Head  47°.  Stormy  and  unsettled  weather  prevailed  over  the 
■whole  country  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  heavy 
showers  of  rain  and  hail  were  frequent.  Snow  fell  in  Scotland 
and  Wales  (for  seven  hours  continually  at  Mold  on  Sunday),  and 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  and  sharp  frost  was  ex- 
perienced in  many  places.  Temperature  was  remarkably  low  for 
the  time  of  year  all  over  our  islands,  and  early  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing the  thermometer  registered  only  31°  in  London,  which  was 
47°  lower  than  the  maximum  temperature  recorded  on  Wednesday 
the  13th.  A  severe  hailstorm,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light- 
ning, passed  over  the  metropolis  on  Friday  afternoon.  A  large 
depression  appeared  off'the  south  of  Ireland  on  Sunday  evening,  and 
by  Monday  morning  it  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Channel,  the 
southern  parts  of  our  islands,  and  the  extreme  north  of  France. 
During  Monday  the  -weather  -was  very  unsettled  and  stormy, 


especially  in  the  Channel  and  South  of  England,  where  southerly 
and  westerly  gales  were  experienced,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain. 
In  London  it  was  very  chilly  and  raw,  and  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture did  not  exceed  42°.  There  was  some  improvement  in  the 
weather  on  ]Monday  evening  as  the  disturbance  moved  away  to 
the  north-eastward  over  the  North  Sea.  The  rainfall  for  the 
twenty-four  hours  ending  at  8  a.m.  on  Monday  was  0  5  in.  in 
London ;  o  6  in.  at  Roche's  Point,  Oxford,  and  Yarmouth  ;  and 
0  8  in.  at  Cambridge.  On  Tuesday  the  weather  had  greatly 
improved  ;  but  it  was  showery  in  the  west  and  north  of  our 
islands.  Temperature  had  risen  considerably,  the  daily  maxima 
over  central  England  being  a  little  above  55°;  in  London  the 
maximum  was  58°,  with  fine  and  bright  "weather.  The  weather 
on  Wednesday  the  20th  was  very  changeable — showery,  with 
bright  intervals — and  the  temperature  was  low  and  unsteady.  At 
2  P.M.  the  thermometer  registered  55°  in  London,  47°  at  Shields, 
and  48°  at  Holyhead.  The  much-needed  rain  has  fallen  all  over 
the  country  during  the  week ;  and,  although  the  total  amount 
has  not  been  large,  no  doubt  it  has  been  most  welcome  to 
farmers ;  but  from  maay  parts  of  England  we  hear  of  great 
damage  done  to  the  fruit  crop  by  the  recent  storms  of  hail  and 
wind. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRES. 

rrillE  great  Parisian  success  at  the  present  moment  is  undoubt- 
-L   edly  Ainourcuife,  a  comedy  by  M.  de  Porte-Riche,  which  has 
lately  been  produced  at  the    Od(5on.     Here  Mile.  R^jane  is 
furnished  with  a  part  which  perhaps  no  other  actress  save  her- 
self could  adequately  portray.    The  plot  is  simple  enough.  A 
celebrated  doctor,  sent  upon  an  ambassadorial  mis.sion  by  his 
friend,  a  certain  painter,  to  endeavour  to  arrange  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  latter  with  a  charming  young  lady,  manages  to  fall 
in  love  with  her  himself.    His  passion  is  returned  tenfold,  and 
they  are  married.   Eight  years  pass  away,  during  which  time  the 
wife's  affection  steadily  increases,  the  husband's  as  steadily  dimi- 
nishes. One  evening  a  very  serious  quarrel  takes  place  between  these 
two,  and  the  painter  (who  appears  to  occupy  the  position  of  tame 
cat  in  this  curious  menage),  coming  into  the  room  just  when  the 
climax  is  reached,  is  told  by  the  husband,  who  is  beside  himself 
with  rage,  to  take  his  wife.    "  Ah !  c'est  toi,"  he  cries.    "  Tu 
aimais  ma  femme,  tu  I'aimes  toujours,  j'en  ai  assez ;  prends-la, 
je  te  la  donne."   And  with  these  words  he  rushes  from  the  house. 
"Ah!  c'est  ainsi,"  says  the  wife.    "  On  ne  sait  pas  de  quoije 
suis  capable  pour  me  venger !    Venez."     "  Autant  moi  qu'un 
autre,"  answers  the  painter,  philosophically.    Three  weeks  later 
the  doctor,  having  repented  of  his  rashness,  returns  home,  and 
when  he  seeks  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  she  tells  him  every- 
thing.   He  pardons  her,  and  kiciis  the  unlucky  painter  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  reconciliation  of  husband 
and  wife.    As  Mile.  R^jane  was,  perhaps,  the  only  actress  who 
could  have  played  M.  Sardou's  Marquise,  bo  she  is  unquestionably 
the  best  exponent  that  could  have  been  found  for  the  part  of 
Germaine.    She  is  a  great  comedienne  in  the  highest  acceptation 
of  the  word,  and  plays  a  most  complex  character  with  the 
utmost  finesse,  and  in  a  fashion  positively  bewitching.   The  part 
of  the  husband  is  excellently  acted  by  M.  Dumeny,  who  is  rarely 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  when  playing  with  Mile.  R(5jane.  The 
rest  of  the  cast,  although  satisfactory  enough,  call  for  no  special 
comment. 

The  most  successful  of  Herv^'s  op^ra-bouff'es,  Le  Petit  Faust, 
has  been  reproduced  at  the  Porte  St.-Martin  on  a  scale  of  splen- 
dour which  must  greatly  astonish  those  playgoers  who  saw  the 
piece  twenty-three  years  ago  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques.  Times 
have  changed  since  then,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  for  the 
better.  In  those  days  broad  farce,  allied  to  tuneful,  jingling  airs, 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune  of  an  op6ra-bouffe  ;  but  nowa- 
days we  must  have  gorgeous  ballets,  finales  worthy  of  grand 
opera,  and  a  mise- en- scene  such  as  used  only  to  be  seen  at  the  first 
theatres  of  Paris.  Le  Petit  Faust,  as  its  name  suggests,  scarcely 
lends  itself  to  these  new  conditions ;  and,  although  a  very  ex- 
pensive company  has  been  engaged  to  lend  importance  to  its 
revival,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  present  performers  extract  as 
much  fun  from  the  piece  as  did  the  original  creators  of  the  parts. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  Mile.  Granier  to  represent  the  flighty 
Marguerite ;  and,  although  she  is  doubtless  a  far  better  artist  than 
Mile.  Blanche  d'Antigny  ever  was,  her  voice  has  lost  all  its  fresh- 
ness. The  part  has  been  much  elaborated,  and  M.  Herv6  has 
introduced  a  difficult  scene  for  her  in  the  second  act.  But  on 
the  first  night  Mile.  Granier  was  ill  advised  in  attempting  a 
roulade  beyond  her  powers.  In  the  third  act  the  prima  donna 
appeared  to  wake  up,  and  she  gave  an  amusing  imitation  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  worthily  seconded  by  M.  Cooper  in  a  parody  of  Pierre 
Berton. 

The  most  successful  performance  in  the  revival  is  indeed  the 
title  part  played  by  M.  Cooper,  and  originally  undertaken  by  the 
composer  himself.  M.  Cooper  has  very  little  voice,  but  he 
manages  what  little  he  has  with  wonderful  cleverness.  He  always 
sings  in  tune,  and  he  acts  extremely  well.  The  part  of  Valentin 
— the  most  comic  in  the  piece — in  which  Milher  scored  one  of  his 
great  successes,  is  now  played  by  M.  Sulbac,  a  player  who  hails 
from  the  cafe-concerts,  where,  for  the  last  ten  years,  he  has 
impersonated  a  French  Tommy  Atkins.    It  is  probably  for  this 
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reason  that  he  has  been  selected  to  play  the  part  of  the  warrior, 
who  says  the  well-known  lines 

Quant  on  ne  pent  pas  embrasser  sa  mere, 
On  embrasse  sa  carriere. 

He  is  very  amusing,  and  his  death  scene,  ending  in  some  wonder- 
ful acrobatic  contortions,  fairly  convulsed  the  house.  Two  ballets, 
"  La  Valse  des  Marguerites  "  and  a  "  Ronde  Infernale,"  are  new 
to  the  piece  ;  but,  although  exquisitely  mounted,  they  only  serve 
to  prolong  the  entertainment  until  past  midnight.  The  play  will 
probably  have  a  successful  run,  as  there  is  nothing  at  present  on 
the  bills  to  form  a  dangerous  rival.  Then,  too,  the  weather  is  cold 
and  ungenial,  and  Paris,  being  very  full  of  strangers,  has  its  theatres 
filled  nightly.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  for  Le  Petit  Faust 
a  renewal  of  the  great  vogue  it  once  enjoyed.  Opera-bouffe, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  dead  here  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  more  simple  vaudeville  with  music  interpolated.  Two  of  the 
greatest  successes  of  the  year,  Miss  Hehjett  and  UOncle  Celest.in, 
belong  to  this  category.  They  are  pieces  played  in  modern  dress, 
but  with  songs  introduced  here  and  there  for  the  principal 
performers.  The  efl'ect  is  scarcely  artistic,  and  takes  away  all 
vraisemblance  from  a  piece  ;  but,  if  the  result  is  laughter,  who 
need  complain  ?  The  days  of  the  comic  king  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  peasant  girl  (herself  beloved  by  a  virtuous  boor)  and 
takes  her  off  to  Court  in  the  second  act  are  mercifully  over.  The 
theme  is  worn  threadbare ;  and  no  more  shall  we  behold  the  six 
pages,  each  with  a  love-letter  in  his  hand,  who  for  so  many 
years  formed  the  inevitable  introduction  to  the  Court-scene  of 
Act  II.  Le  Petit  Faust  as  an  op(?ra-bouffe  stands  by  itself.  It 
is  a  genuine  parody  on  the  opera,  and,  as  such,  is  well  worth 
seeing. 


OPERAS  AND  CONCERTS. 

THE  musical  event  of  the  past  week  has  been  the  production 
in  French  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  of  M.  Massenet's 
Manon,  with  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson,  an  American  soprano,  as  the 
heroine,  and  M.  Van  Dyck,  the  Belgian  tenor,  as  the  Chevalier  Des 
Grieux.  The  operatic  version  of  the  Abb6  Provost's  novel  is  not 
entirely  new  to  London  audiences,  for  it  was  heard  in  an  English 
dress  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1885,  at  one  of  Mr.  Carl  Rosa's 
operatic  seasons,  when  the  singing  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Maas  did  much  to  atone  for  the  baldness  of  the 
English  libretto  and  the  general  want  of  verve  in  the  performance. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Manon  will  ever  be  a  popular  success  in 
this  country ;  for,  though  much  of  the  music  is  charming,  the 
form  of  the  work,  with  its  combination  of  spoken  dialogue  with 
orchestral  accompaniment,  militates  against  its  producing  a  proper 
efiect  in  a  theatre  of  large  dimensions.  This  was  felt  on  Tuesday 
both  in  many  minor  details  and  also  in  what  was  more  serious,  in 
Miss  Sanderson's  impersonation  of  the  heroine.  The  American 
soprano,  who  was  on  this  occasion  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
England,  has  a  voice  which  is  more  remarkable  for  compass  than 
for  quality.  Its  tone  is  hard,  and  is  not  improved  by  a  very  pro- 
nounced tremolo.  As  a  singer  she  would  probably  be  better  suited 
in  music  which  gave  more  opportunity  for  a  display  of  vocalization. 
In  the  first  two  acts  Miss  Sanderson  was  evidently  nervous  ;  but, 
though  she  was  much  more  satisfactory  towards  the  end  of  the 
opera,  her  voice  and  style  are  obviously  suited  to  a  much  smaller 
house  than  that  of  Covent  Garden.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
shortcomings  of  the  soprano,  they  were  more  than  atoned  for  by 
M.  Van  Dyck's  admirable  performance  of  the  part  of  Des  Grieux. 
Report  had  spoken  highly  of  the  Belgian  tenor's  success  as  Parsifal 
at  the  last  Bayreuth  festival,  and  of  his  singing  at  Brussels  and 
Vienna ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  most  gratifying  to  find  that  in  this 
instance  rumour  had  not  proved  false.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
he  is  equally  good  in  heroic  parts ;  but,  as  the  hero  of  M.  Massenet's 
opera  no  better  representative  could  be  desired,  either  vocally  or 
dramatically.  His  singing  is  an  admirable  combination  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  with  passion  and  force.  The  intensity  of  the 
feeling  which  he  threw  into  the  solo  in  the  second  act,  "En  fer- 
mant  les  yeux,"  and  into  the  fine  scene  in  the  Parloir  of  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  really  remarkable.  In  both  cases, 
M.  Van  Dyck's  singing  called  forth  such  bursts  of  spontaneous 
applause  from  all  parts  of  the  house  as  are  seldom  heard  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  If  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  this  performance, 
the  revival  of  Manon  would  be  worth  witnessing  ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  whole  opera  is  excellently  mounted,  and  goes  in 
a  manner  which  shows  that  it  has  been  carefully  rehearsed.  The 
minor  characters  are  for  the  most  part  elliciently  filled.  If  M. 
Dufriche  could  overcome  his  tremolo  he  would  be  a  very  good 
Lescaut,  his  acting  and  singing  being  generally  intelligent.  M. 
Isnardon  makes  an  impressive  Comte  Des  Grieux,  though  it  is  a 
part  which  lies  quite  out  of  the  range  of  characters  with  which 
his  name  has  hitherto  been  associated ;  and  M.  Juteau,  as 
Guillot,  shows  that  he  is  a  good  comedian.  The  short  ballet 
in  the  third  act  deserves  a  word  of  commendation,  especially  as 
the  management  has  had  the  courage  to  dress  the  dancers  in  the 
curiously  grotesque,  but  strictly  accurate,  costumes  worn  by  opera- 
dancers  in  the  Regency  period. 

The  cast  of  Meyerbeer's  Les  Huguenots,  as  it  was  given  on 
Wednesday  night,  recalled  the  palmiest  day  of  Italian  opera. 
It  would  be  hard  to  recall  a  performance  in  which  so  many 
artists  of  the  first  rank  took  place.  With  Mme.  Albani  as 
Valentina,  Mile.  Giulia  Ravogli  as  the  Page,  M.  Jean  de  Reszke 


as  Raoul,  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke  as  Marcel,  M.  Maurel  as  Nevers , 
and  M.  Lasalle  as  St.  Bris,  it  was  impossible  that  the  opera 
should  not  produce  such  an  impression  as  it  has  not  done  for 
many  years  past.  Fortunately,  the  only  unknown  quantity  in 
the  cast,  the  Marguerite  de  Valois  of  Mile.  Mravina,  turned 
out  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  young  singer,  of 
whose  antecedents  very  little  was  known,  is  not  only  endowed  with 
a  very  graceful  and  attractive  presence,  but  also  has  a  charming 
light  soprano  voice  which  has  been  thoroughly  well  trained  in  the 
best  school.  Her  singing  of  the  first  few  bars  of  the  part  at  once 
captivated  the  audience,  and  she  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
having  achieved  a  very  decided  and  well-merited  success.  All 
the  other  performances  are  tolerably  familiar  to  opera-goers. 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke  is  an  ideal  Raoul  de  Nangis,  and  his  brother's 
Marcel  is  one  of  the  finest  impersonations  of  an  artist  who  is  un- 
rivalled on  the  operatic  stage.  As  St.  Bris  M.  Lasalle  made  his 
first  appearance  this  season.  He  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
acted  and  sang  as  well  as  he  has  ever  done.  The  Nevers  of  M. 
Maurel,  fine  artist  as  he  always  is,  was  rather  restless  and  exagge- 
rated. Mile.  Giulia  Ravogli  repeated  the  admirable  performance 
of  Urbano  which  created  so  much  impression  in  Signor  Lago's  sea- 
son ;  the  part  has  seldom  been  so  well  sung,  and  never  so  admirably 
acted.  The  Valentina  of  Mme.  Albani  divided  with  M.  Jean  de 
Reszke's  Raoul  the  honours  of  the  evening.  Reserving  herself 
throughout  the  opera  for  the  third  act,  she  sang  and  acted  the  great 
duet,  with  which  it  closes,  with  extraordinary  force  and  passion. 
At  the  end  of  the  performance  both  artists  were  called  before  the 
curtain  four  times. 

Whitsuntide  has  this  year  brought  with  it  scarcely  any  lull  in 
the  constant  succession  of  concerts.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
gave  its  fifth  concert  on  Thursday  the  14th  ;  on  Friday  the  15th 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel  gave  one  of  their  delightful  Recitals  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  while  Mile.  Ilona  Eibenschiitz  gave  a  concert  of 
chamber  music  at  Princes'  Hall;  on  Saturday  the  i6th  Mme. 
Pachmann  gave  a  Pianoforte  Recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  on 
Wednesday  Herr  W^aldemar  Meyer's  last  Violin  Recital  took  place. 
Of  these  performances  the  most  important  was  that  given  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society,  at  which  an  interesting  novelty  was 
brought  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  so-called  "  Sinfonia-Epitalamio," 
by  Signor  Sgambati.  It  is  some  years  since  Signor  Sgambati's 
music  was  first  heard  in  this  country.  By  birth  he  is  partly 
English  and  partly  Italian,  while  his  musical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  first  in  Italy  and  later  on  under  Liszt,  the  composer 
who  chiefly  influenced  his  early  compositions.  The  result  of  this 
combination  of  influence  has  been  to  place  Signor  Sgambati  apart 
from  contemporary  Italian  composers,  among  whom  he  ranks  as  the 
chief  representative  of  the  classical,  as  opposed  to  the  operatic, 
school.  The  title  of  his  new  work  accordingly  led  amateurs  to 
expect  a  regularly  developed  Symphony,  and  some  disappointment 
may  have  been  felt  on  discovering  that  it  could  lay  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  in  this  light.  It  is  rather  a  Suite  of  five  characteristic 
numbers,  somewhat  like  Signor  Mancinelli's  "  Scene  Veneziane," 
and  appealing  in  both  form  and  spirit  much  more  to  popular  taste 
than  any  other  work  from  the  composer's  pen  which  has  hitherto 
been  brought  forward.  The  "  Sinfonia-Epitalamio  "  was  origin- 
ally written  for  and  produced  at  a  State  concert  in  Turin  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta  and  the  Princess 
Letitia,  and  the  music  accordingly  is  throughout  characterized 
rather  by  brightness  and  melody  than  by  any  display  of  profundity 
or  depth  of  thought.  It  is  charmingly  orchestrated,  and  produced 
a  very  favourable  impression,  thanks  partly  to  the  excellent  per- 
formance which  the  composer  (who  conducted)  had  secured  by 
insisting  upon  extra  rehearsals.  Unfortunately  the  time  occupied 
by  these  compelled  the  Committee  to  alter  the  programme,  the 
result  being  that  Jean  G(5rardy,  who  on  this  occasion  made  his  first 
appearance  at  a  Philharmonic  Concert,  was  forced  to  play  Golter- 
mann's  Concerto  in  A  minor  with  a  pianoforte  accompaniment. 
The  pianist  was  Mr.  Frederic  Lamond,  who  played  Brahms's  ex- 
tremely difficult  Second  Concerto  with  much  executive  ability, 
though  with  but  slight  feeling  or  expression.  Mr.  Oudin  contri- 
buted songs  by  Gounod  and  Marschner,  and  the  orchestra  played 
the  overtures  to  Oberon  and  Die  Geschopfe  des  Prometheus. 

Of  the  other  concerts  of  the  week  brief  mention  must  suffice. 
At  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel's  Recital  no  novelties  were  produced, 
but  the  concert-givers  contented  themselves  with  singing  many  of 
their  favourite  songs  and  duets  in  their  usual  admirable  manner. 
The  best  numbers  of  the  interesting  programme  were  Mr. 
Henschel's  singing  of  Lowe's  "  Die  verfallene  Miihle,"  and  Mrs. 
Henschel's  brilliant  vocalization  in  "  Nina  jeune  et  sage,"  from 
Auber's  Acteon.  At  Mile.  Eibenschiitz's  Recital  the  clever  pianist 
played  solos  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Liszt,  and  Rubinstein, 
with  all  the  fire  and  execution  which  made  her  playing  at  the 
Popular  Concerts  last  season  so  noticeable.  She  was  assisted  by 
Signor  Piatti,  Mr.  Braxton  Smith — who  sang  songs  by  Schubert 
and  Handel — and  by  Mme.  Torricelli,  an  Italian  violinist  who  has 
met  with  considerable  success  in  America,  Russia,  and  Italy. 
Further  criticism  of  her  playing  must  be  reserved  for  another 
occasion,  and  for  the  present  it  can  only  be  chronicled  that  she  is 
a  performer  whose  execution  is  brilliant  and  intonation  pure. 
Mme.  Torricelli  was  received  with  much  applause,  and  was  encored 
in  Tartini's  Sonata  in  G  minor.  The  programme  of  Mme.  de  Pach- 
mann's  Recital  included  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  81,  and  Solos  by 
Rafl",  Chopin,  Liszt,  Weber,  Berger,  and  the  concert-giver  herself, 
all  of  which  were  given  with  the  purity  of  style  and  delicate  execu- 
tion which  are  a  characteristic  of  this  excellent  artist's  playing. 
At  Herr  Waldemar  Meyer's  concert  the  best-performed  number 
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in  the  programme  -svas  Mr.  C.  H.  II.  Parry's  fine  Partita  for 
Violin  and  Pianoforte,  in  which  Ilerr  Meyer  had  the  advantage  of 
Mile.  Janotha's  accompaniment.  lie  was  also  heard  in  a  series  of 
movements  from  Bach's  unaccompanied  Suite  in  E,  which  were 
carefully  played  ;  in  Schumann's  Pianoforte  and  Violin  Sonata  in 
A  minor ;  and  in  two  Solos  of  his  own  composition.  A  contrast 
to  the  instrumental  numbers  was  afforded  by  the  singing  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Isham,  a  young  baritone,  who  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
and  created  a  favourable  impression  by  his  good  voice  and 
method,  both  of  which  would,  however,  be  improved  by  more 
attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  his  words,  which  is  at  present 
decidedly  faulty. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

JOHN  O'KEEFE'S  exhilarating  comedy,  Tllld  Oats,  is  exactly 
the  piece  for  the  Criterion,  and  for  Mr.  Charles  Wyndham 
and  his  company.  The  prolixity  of  this  rather  old-fashioned 
work  has  been  judiciously  prvined — a  liberty  which  can  be 
taken  with  it  without  hesitation ;  for,  unlike  T/ie  School  for 
Scandal,  it  can  never,  all  clever  as  it  is,  be  considered  a 
"  classic."  Played  as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most  mirth-provoking, 
joyous  pieces  imaginable,  and  the  audience — a  very  large  one — 
enjoyed  the  gay  pranks  of  young  Rover,  the  fierce  wrath  of  Sir 
George  Thunder,  and  the  blunders  of  John  Dory  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  roared  with  laughter  from  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  to  its  fall.  There  was  literally  not  a  dull  moment.  Mr. 
Wyndham  as  Rover  was  as  gay  and  volatile  as  a  lad  of  twenty. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  seen  our  liveliest  actor  in 
such  appareaitly  uncontrollable  spirits.  In  the  few  sober  passages 
he,  however,  checked  himself  very  artistically,  and  thereby  gave 
relief  to  the  almost  incessant  rattle  of  a  part  which,  in  less  skil- 
ful hands,  would  soon  become  tedious.  Mr.  David  James's  John 
Dory  is  as  fine  a  piece  of  acting  as  can  now  he  witnessed  on  the 
liondon  stage.  It  is  a  superb  exposition  of  the  methods  of  what 
is  now  known,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  the  "  old  school."  Mr. 
Edward  Righton,  as  Sir  George  Thunder,  preserves  the  traditions 
of  the  past  and  adds  many  clever  touches  of  his  own.  Who 
could  play  Ephraim  Smooth  better  than  Mr.  William  Blakeley  ? 
He  possesses  the  necessary  unction,  and  emphasizes  it  occasion- 
ally in  an  irresistibly  comical  manner ;  and  Mr.  George  Giddens, 
as  his  son  Sim,  is  most  amusing.  A  special  word  of  praise  is  due 
to  Mr.  W.  E.  Gregory  for  his  thoughtful  performance  of  Harry 
Thunder.  Miss  Mary  Moore  is  girlish  and  simple  as  Lady 
Amaranthe,  a  part  exactly  suited  to  her  graceful,  but  rather 
colourless,  style.  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss  is  all  that  can  be  desired 
as  the  hoyden  Jane.  Mr.  AVyndliam,  at  the  end  of  the  perform- 
ance, made  a  neat  little  speecli,  to  re-introduce  Mr.  David  James 
to  his  innumerable  friends  after  his  late  long  illness.  Tlie  bril- 
liant success  of  Wild  Oats  has  quite  eff'aced  the  rather  depressing 
memories  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  although  it  is  announced 
as  for  "  only  twelve  nights,"  we  hope  and  believe  it  will  be  much 
longer  before  Mr.  Wyndham  finds  it  necessary  to  change  his  pre- 
sent programme. 

Lady  Bountiful  at  the  Garrick  is  now  withdrawn  to  make 
room  for  a  revival  of  A  Pair  of  Spectacles. 

On  Tuesday,  May  26,  the  Strand  Theatre  will  re-open  with 
Miss  Alice  Atherton  in  a  new  three-act  farcical  comedy,  entitled 
A  Nighfs  Frolic. 

On  Monday  afternoon  next  Mr.  E.  J.  Lonnen  will  have  a 
benefit  at  the  Gaiety,  in  which  he  will  appear  in  an  act  of  Robert 
Macaire  and  in  Staffe  Struck,  supported  by  a  veritable  host  of  his 
most  popular  colleagues. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  of  Signor  Ernesto 
Rossi,  the  only  serious  rival  Signor  Salvini  has  yet  had  to 
contend  with.  He  is  at  present  in  Belgium  making  a  successful 
tour  of  that  most  picturesque  country,  and  last  week  was  at 
Ghent,  when  he  acted  Hamlet  before  a  crowded  audience. 
Although  he  illustrates  a  little  too  obviously  that  Hamlet's 
■earnest  desire  that  his  "  too  solid  flesh  "  should  dissolve  has  not 
been  gratified,  he  still  does  some  remarkably  fine  "  things,"  to 
use  the  professional  expression,  especially  in  the  Play  scene, 
where  he  is  decidedly  at  his  best.  His  delivery  of  the  famous 
"  To  be,  or  not  to  be !  "  is  most  impressive,  and  seems  to  be 
spoken  as  in  a  kind  of  dream  ;  and,  although  very  few  of  the 
audience  understood  Italian,  yet  so  exquisite  were  the  various 
modulations  of  the  actor's  voice  that  the  people  seemed  to  hold 
their  breath  lest  they  should  lose  a  single  syllable.  The  piece 
was  wretchedly  mounted,  with  scratch  scenery  and  by  no  means 
artistic  costumes ;  but  still  it  evidently  interested  intensely,  for 
the  pantomime  throughout  was  so  excellent  and  artistic  that  it 
required  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  plot  to  follow  the 
players.  Signor  Rossi,  it  seems,  will  visit  England  soon,  pro- 
bably in  the  autumn,  to  take  a  last  farewell.  We  sincerely  hope 
he  will  do  so  in  some  theatre  arranged  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
artistic  performances  which  do  not  depend  upon  mere  spectacular 
display. 

Death  has  deprived  the  French  stage  of  a  very  delightful  and 
amusing  actor,  M.  Joly,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  1837,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  1862,  at  the  Chatelet,  Brussels.  Thence 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  presently  oflered  a  prominent  engage- 
ment at  the  Renaissance  by  M.  Konig.  But  his  reputation  was 
made  at  the  Vaudeville,  where  he  created  the  leading  parts  in  such  , 


famous  pieces  as  Una  Tasse  de  The,  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon, 
and  Feu  Tourpinel.  In  Les  Surprises  du  Divorce  he  distinctly 
eclipsed  M.  Coquelin,  whose  performance  of  the  part  of  the  un- 
fortunate amateur  photographer  was  nothing  like  as  delicately 
conceived.  M.  Joly  possessed  an  innate  sense  of  the  droll,  and 
therefore  was  his  fun  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  apparently  joyous. 
It  is  said  he  was  a  very  difficult  actor  to  play  with,  as  he  varied 
his  "  business  "  to  suit  his  humour,  not  to  say  his  caprice,  almost 
every  time  he  acted,  and  thereby  often  embarrassed  his  com- 
panions, who  found  it  no  easy  task  to  follow  his  lead.  M.  Joly 
was  as  popular  off'  the  stage  as  he  was  on  it,  and  his  presence  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  many  Parisian  salons,  in  the  artistic  and 
literary  world,  where  he  was  always  ready  to  contribute  his 
delightful  talent  as  a  reciter  to  the  general  amusement. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  present  bill  at  the  Lyceum  more 
than  justifies  Mr.  Irving's  idea  of  the  revival  of  The  Corsican 
JSrofhei-s,  headed  by  Miss  Terry's  first  appearance  of  Nance  Old- 
field  in  Charles  Reade's  odd  play,  and,  we  may  add,  our  anticipa- 
tions already  expressed  as  to  the  result.  In  the  first  piece  Miss 
Terry,  now  that  she  has  got  thoroughly  into  the  part  of  Nance 
Oldfield,  is  inimitable  (and  when  is  she  not  ?),  in  grace,  in  spirit, 
and  in  pathos.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  part  being  played  by 
other  actresses  with  equal  technical  skill,  but  it  is  impossible  ta 
dream  of  any  one  else  making  it  at  once  so  touching,  so  brilliant, 
and  so  human  as  Miss  Terry  makes  it.  From  her  first  entrance, 
when,  as  it  were  in  a  play  within  a  play,  she  deceives  her  own 
cousin  and  servant,  to  the  simple,  yet  moving,  end  of  the  piece, 
everything  Miss  Terry  does  is  instinct  with  art  and  inspiration. 
The  mixture  of  dignity  and  playfulness  in  her  interview  with  the 
vulgar  old  man  ;  the  assumption  of  the  slattern,  with  a  veiled 
tenderness,  in  the  scene  with  the  boy  ;  a  snatch  of  passion,  turned 
suddenly  to  burlesque,  in  tlie  same  interview ;  and  the  change  in 
the  last  scene  from  the  tragedy  queen  to  the  true  woman — all 
these  are  alike  worthy  a  great  and  honoured  reputation. 

The  old-fashioned  yet  ever-living  Corsican  Brothers — what  is 

there  in  the  best  of  the  great  Dumas's  work  that  will  not  live  ?  

gains,  and  gains  much,  upon  second  acquaintance.  The  critic 
finds  more  time  on  a  second  view  to  note  the  subtlety  of  the 
actor,  even  in  the  dazzling,  almost  bewildering,  scene  of  the  bal 
de  Vopera.  Here,  it  may  be  objected,  Mr.  Irving,  brilliant  alike 
as  manager  and  actor,  has  sacrificed  the  part  of  Louis  dei  Franchi 
to  a  triumph  of  stage  management,  to  be  rivalled  only  by  his  own 
Brocken  scene  in  F'aust  and  by  Colonel  Mapleson's  Brocken  scene 
in  Mefistofele.  Yet  whenever  Mr,  Irving  is  on  the  scene  he 
dominates  it.  The  crowd  of  Pierrots  and  masks,  constantly  shift- 
ing and  changing,  always  in  the  most  natural  way,  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  are  biit  a  fitting  background  to  the  tragic  figure  of 
Louis ;  for  it  is  Mr.  Irving's  art  and  power  to  instil  tragedy  into 
the  melodramatic  bearing  of  the  scene  and  part.  We  have 
already  dwelt  upon  what  is,  perhaps,  Mr.  Irving's  finest  moment, 
in  the  following  scene — the  stillness,  the  fatalism,  the  chivalry 
which  he  gives  to  Louis  when  he  protects  Mme.  de  I'Esparre  from 
insult.  Of  the  very  effective  duel  scene,  and  of  Mr.  Irving's  and 
of  Mr.  Terriss's  excellent  swordsmanship,  we  have  already  spoken. 
It  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Irving  has  improved  the  opening 
scene  in  Corsica  by  some  knowledgeable  modifications. 

"  Toole's  "  Theatre  having  happily  ceased  to  be  so  merely  by 
title,  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon  Paul  Pry  makes  quite  a 
little  moment  in  the  playgoer's  experience.  For  he,  too,  has 
his  small  part  to  play,  and  he  does  it  with  his  hands  or  feet,  or 
with  both,  according  to  taste,  but  with  a  genuine  relish  in  any 
case.  There  has  been  the  familiar  appearance,  in  advance.  The 
voice  of  Mr.  Toole,  in  other  words,  has  been  heard — "ott'" — and 
the  customary  ripple  of  laughter  shows  that  the  house  is  glad  to 
find  there  is  no  change  there  at  all  events.  A  little  later  and 
Paul  Pry  in  person  is  on  the  stage  ;  the  climax  of  the  "  moment " 
aforementioned  has  come  and  gone,  and  we  settle  down  to 
business.  Once  more  we  are  peeping  through  our  neighbour's 
key-holes,  craning  our  necks  to  read  his  private  correspond- 
ence over  his  shoulder,  hoping,  with  an  incorrigible  hopeful- 
ness, that  "  we  don't  intrude,"  "  dropping  in,"  and  being  turned 
out  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  but  always  carefully  remem- 
bering to  forget  our  umbrella — and  all  this  to  the  music  of 
yapping  terriers  and  the  rending  of  raiment,  the  upsetting  of 
flower-pots  and  the  smashing  of  conservatory  glass.  The  way 
in  which  Mr.  Toole  has  kept  the  old  play  alive  for  us,  of  course, 
is  a  story  not  of  yesterday.  But,  just  as  it  is  possible  to 
laugh  at  it  "  all  over  again,"  one  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon 
here  and  there  a  scene  in  it  of  admirable  comedy.  That  there  are 
such  passages  to  remember,  by  the  way,  is  due  to  Mr.  Toole's 
being  really  well  supported.  He  has,  for  instance,  as  he  ought 
to  have,  a  capital  foil  in  the  Colonel  Hardy  of  Mr.  John  Billing- 
ton,  and  in  the  whole  company  not  one  "  stick."  This  being  so, 
the  scene  where  Phcebe  and  her  young  mistress  make  their  in- 
eft'ectual  appeal  to  Paul  Pry,  going,  as  it  does,  without  a  hitch, 
is  extremely  funny.  Mr.  Pry  might  so  easily  explain  away  that 
little  business  of  the  billet-doux ;  he  might,  if  he  liked,  become 
such  a  valuable  ally  against  the  indignant  Colonel.  What  he  in- 
finitely prefers  doing,  however,  and  promptly  proceeds  to  do,  is 
to  "  give  them  both  away."  He  is  not  blind  to  their  signals ; 
he  sees  their  "  little  game  "  only  too  well.  It  is  they,  after  all, 
who  have  betrayed  themselves  ;  for  of  course  he  snatches  with  a 
monkey-like  alacrity  at  the  chance  of  making  some  first-rate 
mischief.  What  else  did  they  imagine  he  would  do  ?  A  less 
genial  humorist  than  Mr.  Toole,  playing  as  he  would,  of  necessity, 
with  less  subtle  byplay,  would  make  this  old  acquaintance  of  ours 
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cut  a  very  sorry  figure— as  it  is  he  has  all  our  sympathies. 
After  all,  our  laughter  makes  us  feel  his  is  a  passion  like 
another's.  He,  too,  is  "  maudit,  fatal."  He  cannot  be  alone  in  a 
bar-parlour  but  he  must  turn  out  th«  table-drawer  and  do  a 
small  ill-turn  to  some  one  of  his  neighbours.  Let  us  be  sorry  for 
him  ;  but,  before  all  things,  let  us  laugh  at  him.  As  for  the  latter, 
however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  choice,  and  when  the  curtain  has 
fallen  on  Paul  Pry,  and  risen  again  to  show  us  another  Mr.  Toole 
who  has,  in  the  interval,  become  Tom  Cranky,  the  British  work- 
ing-man, our  merriment  becomes,  if  anything,  even  easier.  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  feel  any  pity  for  the  tenant  of  "The 
Birthplace  of  Podgers."  It  is  not  he  who  is  the  Paul  Pry  now. 
The  tables  are  turned  xipon  Mr.  Toole.  It  is  his  business,  or 
rather  it  is  Tom  Cranky 's  business,  to  assert  the  sacredness  of 
home,  and  especially  of  the  dinner- hour,  against  a  world  of  hero- 
■worshippers.  But  everybody  has  seen  the  farce  ;  everybody, 
that  is  to  say,  has  admired  Mr.  Toole's  share  in  it,  has  come  away 
and  said  that  it  is  a  charming  piece  of  character-acting.  What 
is  good  to  remember  is  that  we  are  again  able  to  study  it  any 
day  we  choose. 


REVIEWS. 


PEARL.* 

A YOUNG  hen's  first  egg  and  a  young  scholar's  first  book  are 
not  unfrequencly  attended  by  similar  phenomena  of  produc- 
tion ;  but  it  would  be  unkind  to  press  the  comparison  too  hardly 
on  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz.  He  is,  we  believe,  himself  one  of  the  first 
fruits  of  the  much-abused  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Languages  Tripos 
at  Cambridge,  and  has  begun  early  to  justify  his  Alma  Mater  for 
providing  teaching  of  this  kind.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  little  to  be 
said  against,  as  well  as  much  to  be  said  for,  the  setting  of  young 
scholars  to  the  work  of  editing.  It  is  practically  impossible  that 
they  should  have  the  wide  reading  and  the  balanced  judgment 
which  such  work  requires  if  it  is  to  be  done  to  perfection ;  and 
they  are  a  little  apt  to  cackle  over  much  (to  recur  for  a  moment 
to  our  metaphor)  about  the  progress  of  scholarship  in  general,  over 
their  own  little  conjectures,  and  so  forth.  We  strongly  suspect 
that  Pearl  might,  with  no  great  loss  either  to  students  or  to  the 
general  reader,  have  been  left  to  that  earlier  edition  of  Dr. 
Morris's  to  which  Mr.  Gollancz  refers  with  graceful  allowance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  scholar  brings  to  his  work,  if 
not  quite  such  a  valid  and  substantive  advance  in  scholarship  as 
he  thinks,  a  natural,  laudable,  and  valuable  enthusiasm,  the  energy 
and  industry  of  a  man  who  has  his  spurs  to  win,  and  the  leisure 
of  one  who  has  just  escaped  from  one  kind  of  daily  taskwork 
and  is  not  yet  tied  to  another.  It  is  good  to  utilize  his  super- 
abundant zeal  and  his  fresh  accomplishments.  And  so  let  those 
have  due  meed  of  reward  who  set  Mr.  Gollancz  on  resetting  the 
Pearl  of  a  certain  fourteenth  century  poet  in  West  Midland 
English,  and  of  a  school  representing  a  sort  of  Conservative 
opposition  to  the  Chaucerian  Gallicanizlng,  who  may  have  been 
Kalph  Strode  of  Merton,  and  pretty  certainly  was  not  the  Scotch 
poet  Hutcheon. 

We  have  indicated  in  the  last  sentence  by  a  sweeping  sort  of 
allusion  most  of  the  certain  or  probable  facts  about  the  poem, 
except  that  it  is  in  a  twelve-lined  stanza  of  iambic  dimeters 
freely  sprinkled  with  anapaests,  and  in  a  style  still  exhibiting  a 
strong  alliteration,  and  with  stanza  knit  to  stanza  by  the  old 
catch-word  device.  It  is  a  very  pretty  poem — allegorical,  of  course, 
but  avoiding  the  beaten  ways  of  that  slavish  following  of  the  Roge 
•which  mars  so  much  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  verse.  It 
is  sincere  and  touching  in  its  treatment  of  the  real  subject  (the 
recovery  in  vision  of  a  dead  daughter  by  her  father),  not  seldom 
fresh  in  phrase,  rich  in  imagery,  and,  even  where,  as  in  the 
opening,  it  employs  alliteration  most  mercilessly,  avoiding  the 
worst  results  of  that  strange  exaggeration  of  a  valuable  resource 
which  somehow  or  other  commended  itself  to  our  fathers.  One  can 
see  very  well  in  Pearl  both  how  a  real  poet — which  the  author 
certainly  was,  if  not  a  very  great  one — could  avoid  its  dangers, 
and  how  serious  those  dangers  were  for  a  poetaster.  We  may  take 
as  a  specimen  the  stanzas  in  which  the  author  is  transported  to 
the  heavenly  country : 

Fro  spot  my  spyrvt  ther  sprang  in  space 

My  body  on  balke  tlier  bod  in  sweven, 
My  goste  is  gon  in  Code's  grace 

In  aventure  ther  mervaylez  meven. 
I  ne  wyste  in  this  worlde  quere  that  wace, 

But  I  knew  me  keste  ther  klyCez  eleven, 
Towarde  a  foreste  I  bero  the  face 

Where  rych  rokkez  wer  to  dyscreven. 
The  light  of  hem  might  no  raon  leven, 

The  glemande  glory  that  of  hem  glent, 
For  wern  never  webbes  that  wyghez  weven 

Of  haf  so  dere  adubbement. 

Which,  being  interpreted,  is  "My  spirit  sprang  thence  into  space, 
my  body  bode  there  in  swoon  on  the  mound  ;  my  ghost  went  in  the 
^ace  of  God  adventuring  where  marvels  move.  I  wist  not 
where  in  the  world  it  was,  but  I  knew  me  cast  where  cliff's  were 
cloven.  I  bore  my  face  towards  a  forest  where  were  rocks  rich  to 
■discern.    The  light  of  them  might  no  man  believe,  the  gleaming 
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glory  that  off"  them  glinted ;  for  never  were  webs  that  wights 
wove  of  half  so  costly  embellishment."  The  example  will  show 
that  Pearl  is  not  hard  reading,  for,  except  the  omission  of  the  "  t," 
to  which  the  reader  is  accustomed,  in  "  wight,"  "  sweven  "  (which 
he  ought  to  know  from  Malory),  "  meven,"  which  a  little  thought 
will  explain  to  him,  "  leven,"  which  is  not  more  difficult,  there 
is  not  a  word  of  fear,  save  "  adubbement,"  and  even  tliat  will 
not  puzzle  a  flyfisher  or  a  scholar  in  French.  It  does  a  man  all 
the  good  in  the  world  to  puzzle  out  such  things  with  the  help  of 
a  glossary,  and  therefore  we  are  rather  sorry  that  Mr.  Gollancz  has 
thought  fit  (after,  it  is  true,  many  respectable  examples)  to  set 
face  to  face  with  the  original  a  rendering  which  is  neither  strictly 
literal  prose  nor  flowing  verse.  It  often  imports  new  archaisms 
("  knew  me  keste "  =  "I  was  borne  iwis ")  and  neglects  the 
indication  of  the  old  ("  lay  intranced  "  for  "  bod  in  sweven  " 
and  "  see "  for  "  dyscreven ").  Still  many  poor  persons  will 
doubtless  be  glad  of  this  version  and  of  Mr.  Gollancz's  notes. 
In  the  latter  we  would  suggest  to  him  that  "  the  augmen- 
tative use  of  'to,'"  which  he  objects  to  Dr.  Morris  for  as- 
serting, is  a  very  obvious  borrowing  from  the  French  trop. 
Now  it  is  admitted  that  the  author  of  Pearl,  though  not  a 
Gallicizer,  was  steeped  in  the  French  poets.  Again,  it  is  surely 
unnecessary  caution  to  say  that  "  small"  is  " jrrobably  often  used 
in  Middle  English  in  the  sense  of  '  slender.' "  On  the  other  hand 
his  suggestion  of  bestouimes  as  the  original  of  the  odd  word 
"  westernays "  is  acute  and  probably  right.  Nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  pick  holes  in  him,  thougli  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
has  sometimes  lost  opportunities  in  his  translation.  He  seems, 
for  instance,  to  have  been  scared  by  the  pretty  and  characteristic 
fancy  of  calling  Pm?-/'*  father  a  "jueler,"  which  supplies  one  of 
the  catchwords,  and  so  he  rather  poorly  paraplirases  such  lines  as 
Thou  art  no  kynde  jueler, 
I  were  a  joyful  jueler, 
into  the  much  more  commonplace 

Thou  lovest  not  thy  jewel  aright. 

Joyful  were  I  with  niy  jewel. 

And  Scott  might  have  taught  him  "menseful  maiden"  as  an 
equivalent  for  "  maiden  of  menske."    But  these  are  miseres. 

We  have  said  that  Pearl  is  a  very  charming  poem  ;  and  it  will 
certainly  be  found  so  by  all  except  those  unfortunate  ones  to 
whom  "  all  depends  on  the  subject,"  and  wlio  do  not  care  for  tlie 
subject  of  allegorical  devotion  in  verse.  Even  in  Peaid  there  is, 
of  course,  a  good  deal  of  common  form  ;  and  the  long  paraphrases 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  parable  of  the  Laboui'ers,  though  fine 
examples  of  lie  capacities,  even  at  that  time,  of  English  prosody 
and  vocabulary,  are  inferior  in  interest  to  the  central  portion  of  the 
poem,  which  has  much  more  originality  and  grace.  The  father, 
after  his  first  rejoicings  over  his  recovered  Pearl,  is  a  little  dis- 
turbed by  her  descriptions  of  the  state  and  position  she  enjoys  in 
the  heavenly  country.  She  was  but  two  years  old,  he  reminds 
her  gently,  when  she  was  lost,  and  is  she  now  "  the  Quene  of 
Hevenez  blue  ?  "  Y»"hat  of  Mary  ?  What  of  others  ?  Then  Pearl 
explains  to  liim  how  in  the  Kingdom  of  God 

Alle  that  may  ther-inne  ar3've 

Of  alle  the  reme  is  quene  other  kyng 

And  never  other  yet  shal  depryve — 

how 

Ther  is  no  date  of  hyg  godnesse 
(Then  said  to  me  that  worthy  wyghte) 
For  al  is  trawthe  that  lie  can  dresse, 
And  lie  may  do  nothynk  bot  ryght — 

how  "  of  more  and  lasse  in  godez  ryche  lys  no  joparde."  And  so 
she  approves  lierself 

A  makeless  may  and  niaskelless — 

("  unpeered  and  immaculate  ")  in  logic  and  theology  as  well  as  in 
beauty.  There  are  not  many  instances  known  to  us  in  which  the 
mystical  theology  of  the  middle  ages  appears  in  a  more  amiable  or 
in  a  more  orthodox  light  than  in  this  agreeable  poem. 

The  care  which  Mr.  Gollancz  has  bestowed  upon  his  firstborn  is 
itself  very  amiable  and  pleasing.  His  publisher  has  produced  the 
book  in  all  that  glory  of  parchment  or  "  parchmentiform  "  bind- 
ings and  papier  verge  by  which  he  has  recently  won  a  notable 
place  among  publishers  of  reprints.  Lord  Tennyson  has  given 
him  a  quatrain  of  greeting  for  Pearl,  and  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt  an 
allegorical  frontispiece  depicting  her.  Let  us  hope,  therefore, 
that  this  Margarita  will  not  be  thrown  a7ite porcos,  but  purchased 
by  proper  persons  and  set  in  suita'ole  shelves  (alliteration  is  dread- 
fully catching),  that  so  Mr.  Gollancz  may  be  encouraged  to  fish  up 
more  of  her  likes.  But  we  would  in  all  good  faith  advise  him 
another  time  to  increase  liis  glossary,  abolish  his  translation,  and 
substitute  for  it  a  pretty  full  argument-j9/-m«  of  the  work,  for  so 
shall  we  have  room  for  much  more  text  in  a  given  space,  and  not 
worry  fit  readers  with  the  odious  necessity  of  shifting  the  eyes 
from  text  to  version,  instead  of  reading  straight  on.  We  wish 
also  that  he  and  others  could  induce  some  publisher  to  undertake 
for  Early  and  Middle  English  texts  something  like  the  Bibliotheque 
Elzecirienne — a  set  of  reprints  or  first  editions,  handy,  comely, 
but  not  luxurious,  and  above  all  uniform.  Everyone  ought  to  be 
grateful  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society's  work.  But  its 
format  is  unnecessarily  large,  its  unbound  parts  are  a  trouble, 
and  the  system  (unavoidable  of  course  by  a  society)  of  requiring 
either  subscription  to  things  you  do  not  want  or  a  higher  price  for 
those  you  do  is  disagreeable. 
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NOVELS.* 

'<  "pUZZLES,"  says  Mr.  George  Meredith  (vol.  i.  p.  6),  "  are  pre- 
-CT  sented  to  us  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  our  days  ;  and 
the  smaller  they  are  tlie  better  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem  ; 
and  they  come  in  rattle-boxes,  they  are  actually  children's  toys, 
for  what  they  contain,  but  not  the  less  do  they  buzz  at  our 
understandings,  and  insist  that  they  break  or  we,  and  in  either  case, 
to  show  a  mere  foolish  idle  rattle  in  hoUowness."  This  sentence 
is  not  only  a  fair  sample  of  Mr.  Meredith's  style,  but  admirably 
describes  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  who  attem])ts  to  read 
through  Oiie  of  Our  Concpierors.  The  author's  usual  faults  of 
incoherence,  prolixity,  straining  after  epigram,  seeking  after  the 
uncommon,  lack  of  firmness  in  character-drawing,  and  allusive- 
ness,  are  intensified  in  his  latest  work,  and  few  indeed  of  even  his 
most  fervent  admirers  will  be  able  to  boast  that  "they  have  read 
every  line."  lie  has  a  story,  and  one  that  of  itself  contains  the 
elements  both  of  dramatic  incident  and  pathos  ;  but  it  will  not 
let  itself  be  told.  Chapters  of  extraneous  matter  are  interposed; 
lengthy  descriptions  of  a  flock  of  perfectly  uninteresting  and  use- 
less people,  each  with  a  catchword  of  his  own ;  the  reflections  of 
a  clerk  while  running  to  the  station;  disquisitions  on  nationality, 
temperance,  boxing,  even  the  long  past  conversation  of  the  clerk 
with  a  pork-butcher,  on  his  favourite  subject  of  the  "gloves," 
anything  and  everything  but  the  tale  that  the  reader  is  wishing 
to  hear.  And  this  habit  of  Mr.  Meredith's  is  the  more  provoking 
as  his  story  is  simplicity  itself,  and  could  be  told  in  three  lines. 
Mr.  Victor  Radnor  (the  "  Conqueror  "  of  the  title,  and  one  of  the 
most  blatant  cads  we  have  ever  come  across)  marries  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  a  very  rich  woman  of  "  more  than  middle  age," 
and  marries  her  confessedly  for  her  money.  This  is  the  sort  of 
action  that  damns  a  man  as  hopelessly  as  cheating  at  cards.  It  is 
useless  for  him  to  say  that  "  he  has  nothing  on  his  conscience 
with  regard  to  the  woman  '' ;  and  to  refuse  to  admit  the  truth  of  a 
friend's  accusation  that  he  had  "  entered  into  bonds  with  some- 
body's grandmother  for  the  sake  of  browsing  on  her  thousands." 
The  fact  speaks  for  itself,  and  bears  no  discussion.  Well,  having 
once  married  this  lady,  Mrs.  Burman  by  name,  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  beautiful  girl  of  good  family,  who  comes  to  live  in  the 
house,  and  finally  they  depart  together  to  do  what  the  French 
describe  as  vivve  maritalement .  "When  the  novel  opens,  this  state 
of  things  has  lasted  for  twenty  years.  Radnor  has  become 
colossally  rich,  and  has  one  daughter,  who  is  always  spoken  of  in 
the  most  irritating  fashion  as  "  our  girl,"  never  once  as  "  our 
daughter."  This  young  lady  is  intended  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
nobility  and  charm,  but  like  all  the  other  characters  she  is  a 
mere  name  with  no  more  individuality  than  one  of  the  dancers 
in  a  corps  de  ballet.  The  burning — or  rather  the  smoulder- 
ing— question  throughout  the  whole  book  is,  whether  Mrs. 
Burman,  who  is  a  great  invalid,  will  be  good  enough  to  die 
and  let  "  ^Irs.  Radnor,"  or,  strictly  speaking.  Miss  Deighton,  be 
made  an  honest  woman.  The  subject  is  meant  to  be  one  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  both  the  Radnors ;  yet  his  devotion  to  his 
"  mate,"  as  she  is  generally  called,  which  is  sometimes  insisted  on 
in  an  unpleasant  and  somewhat  material  manner,  does  not  prevent 
his  affectionately  kissing  a  charming  widow  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  keeping  up  a  secret  flirtation  with  her.  After  many  false  alarms 
Mrs.  Burman  at  length  does  die  ;  but  not  until  "  Mrs.  liadnor,"  un- 
dermined by  the  long  waiting  and  anxiety,  is  dead,  and  Radnor, 
whose  fortune  we  are  led  to  infer  has  disappeared,  dies  too,  after 
a  brief  period  of  madness.  Of  course  Nesta,  the  "  girl,"  has  many 
lovers;  but  the  reader  is  but  languidly  stirred  by  any  of  her  love 
affairs.  She  gets  herself  into  a  terrible  scrape  by  mixing  herself 
up  with  a  lady  of  no  reputation  at  Brighton  whose  lover  is  so 
much  inspired  by  Jvesta's  heroism  in  standing  by  his  mistress, 
that  he  consents  to  take  the  lady  to  the  altar.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  in  the  whole  novel  than  the  impleasant  relations  between 
husbands  and  wives.  In  no  single  instance  do  they  live  together 
happily  or  even  tolerably.  There  are  Mrs.  Burman  and  Radnor, 
Captain  Dartrey  Finellan  and  his  wife,  who  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
troduction to  the  reader  has  died  in  Africa,  after  behaving  abomin- 
ably ;  there  is  Lady  Grace  Ilalley,  whose  husband  "  out  of  the 
saddle  is  asleep.  She  called  on  bell-motion  of  the  head  to  toll 
forth  the  utter  night-cap  negative."  But  the  moment  he  is  in  his 
grave  she  makes  love  to  Radnor.  There  are  Captain  Marsett  and 
the  lady  who  goes  illegally  by  his  name,  and  Mrs.  Blathenoy,  who 
proposes  to  Dartrey  Finellan  to  elope  with  her,  and  failing  that  to 
kiss  her.  In  his  former  books  Mr.  Meredith  did  often  succeed  in 
writing  clever  passages  and  smart  epigrams  ;  but  there  are  few 
specimens  of  either  in  One  of  Our  Conquerors,  while  phrases 
that  are  perfectly  meaningless  abound.  Who  can  follow,  for 
instance,  the  first  paragraph  of  the  novel  ? — "  A  gentleman, 
noteworthy  for  a  lively  countenance  and  a  waistcoat  to  match 
it,  crossing  London  Bridge  at  noon  on  a  gusty  April  day, 
was  almost  magically  detached  from  his  conflict  with  the  gale 
by  some  sly  strip  of  slipperiness,  abounding  in  that  conduit 
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of  the  markets,  which  had  more  or  less  adroitly  performed  the 
trick  upon  preceding  passengers,  and  now  laid  this  one  flat 
amid  the  shuffle  of  feet ;  peaceful  for  the  moment  as  the  un- 
complaining who  have  gone  to  Sabrina  beneath  the  tides  "  (vol. 
i.  p.  i).    This  surely  is  not  the  way  to  write. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  the  minds  of  novelists  run  in  grooves, 
just  as  if  some  potent  mesmerist  were  willing  them  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. Certain  subjects  seem  to  spring  to  their  pens  at  the  same  instant; 
then,  having  had  their  day,  give  place  to  others  whose  reign  is  no 
less  universal.  Just  now  we  are  passing  through  a  wave  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  every  young  man  with  any  pretensions  to  chivalry 
wins  his  spurs  amidst  Indian  scenes  of  blood.  The  heroines,  poor 
things,  are  having  rather  a  bad  time  of  it ;  for,  after  suffering 
untold  horrors,  they  end  by  dying,  either  of  their  privations  or 
their  emotions,  or  both.  The  two  people  who  fill  these  important 
positions  in  Maxwell  Gray's  last  book.  In  the  Heart  of  the  Sto7-m, 
do  their  duty  as  manfully  as  their  fellows,  and  are  quite  as  ca- 
pable of  exciting  an  interest  in  their  fortunes.  The  circumstances 
might  be  considered  a  little  unusual,  and  the  behaviour  of  the 
characters  is  sometimes  rather  odd  ;  but  there  is  enough  of  move- 
ment and  adventure  in  the  book  to  carry  the  reader  along. 
Jessie  Meade,  the  beautiful  and  refined  miller's  daughter,  is  an 
attractive  figure,  though  probabilities  are  strained  when  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  a  girl  in  her  station  would  not  realize  the 
danger  to  her  good  name  involved  in  her  secret  meetings  with 
such  a  man  as  Claude  Medway.  Maxwell  Gray  is  apt  to  repeat 
herself,  as  when  she  describes  two  girls  with  "  little  princess  airs," 
and  she  is  fond  of  using  strange  forms  of  words  in  place  of  those 
in  common  use ;  for  instance,  "  bereaval  "  for  "  bereavement." 
She  likewise  crowds  her  canvas  with  too  many  unimportant 
people  ;  but,  whatever  faults  may  be  found  with  it,  In  the  Heart 
of  the  Storm  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  Reproach  of  Annesley, 
and  will  be  found  pleasant  reading  by  young  ladies. 

Mr.  Johnston  has  apparently  been  studying  Gait's  pictures  of 
Ayrshire  life  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to  "  Go  and  do 
likewise."  He  is  wrong.  Kilmallie  no  more  resembles  the 
inimitable  pictures  of  the  Ayrshire  Legatees  or  the  Annals  of 
a  Parish  than  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  which  you 
buy  in  the  street  resembles  the  original  in  the  Louvre.  Both 
books  are  about  the  same  district,  and  that  is  all  they  have  in 
common.  Mr.  Johnston  appears  totally  unaware  that  he  has 
chosen  the  very  subject  of  all  others  that  requires  most  genius 
to  handle,  Avhere  the  line  separating  the  sublime  from  the 
ridiculous  is  narrow  indeed.  It  is  not  by  describing  laboriously 
the  ways  and  doings  of  a  whole  village  of  commonplace  indi- 
viduals that  a  living  picture  can  be  obtained.  Something  more 
is  needed,  and  that  something  Mr.  Johnston  is  absolutely  with- 
out. He  devotes  each  chapter  to  a  fresh  household,  of  the  same 
dull  calibre  as  the  one  that  has  gone  before  it,  without  even 
attempting  to  connect  his  chapters  by  a  single  thread.  Thus 
chapter  i.  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  a  boy  who  is  bored 
with  his  home,  runs  away,  and  only  comes  home  to  die — a  well- 
worn  theme,  with  nothing  new  in  the  treatment.  Chapter  ii. 
tells  how  a  drunken  "  soutar  "  on  the  verge  of  D.T.  sees  strange 
sights.  Chapter  iii.  recounts  how  two  old  maids  give  a  tea- 
party,  and  finding  that  the  minister's  wife  cannot  come  at  the 
last  moment,  fold  up  their  best  table-cloth  and  take  out  their  old 
china.  There  is  nothing  intrinsically  interesting  in  these  facts, 
and  the  book  cannot  be  praised. 

Mr.  Ilarland  introduces  his  readers  in  Mea  Culpa  to  a  Russian 
prince,  a  Russian  noble  and  his  daughter,  and  a  man  who  is  half 
American  and  half  French,  and  another  man  who  is  half  Greek 
and  half  English.  This,  at  least,  is  Mr.  Harland's  own  account 
of  his  dramatis  persona  ;  any  one  else  would  say  that  from  first 
to  last  they  were  entirely  American.  Every  one  begins  his 
sentences  with  "  Why."  A  foreigner  remarks,  "  I  don't  see  but 
that  you'll  have  to."  The  Russian  noble,  who  has  only  left  his 
native  land  and  come  to  Paris  under  pressure  of  circumstances, 
observes  (vol.  ii.  p.  52)  that  there  is  only  a  "  slim  chance  "  that 
somebody  will  be  found  at  home,  and  neither  the  language  of  his 
daughter  nor  her  demeanour  suggests  ever  so  faintly  the  Russian 
aristocratic  type.  It  is  also  a  pity  that,  as  Mr.  Harland  insists 
so  much  on  nationality,  he  has  not  been  more  successful  with  the 
spelling  of  his  Russian  names,  instead  of  coming  to  grief  over 
an  Eastern  and  Western  compromise.  He  uses  perpetually,  for 
example,  the  name  of  Paul  Mikhailovitch  Banaldn,  but  he  in- 
variably spells  the  patronymic  "  Mikhaelovitch,"  which  is  abso- 
lutely unheard  of.  Nor  is  "  Tsesarevitch  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  105)  a  more 
happy  combination.  "  Tsarevitch "  is  the  native  form,  and  a 
Russian  would  probably  completely  fail  to  recognize  the  name  of 
the  well-known  Stakes  as  we  spell  and  pronounce  it.  The  cha- 
racters have  an  unequalled  gift  of  language.  The  Russian  Prince 
Leontichefl'  (who  writes  novels  in  English  and  talks  like  a  cad) 
discourses  (vol.  ii.  pp.  31-37)  for  si.x  pages  and  a  half,  all  about 
himself  and  the  amount  of  his  losses  at  cards.  The  Greco-English 
composer  Annidis  holds  forth,  with  hardly  any  interruption,  frorn 
p.  84  to  99  in  the  same  volume,  and  on  p.  167  "concludes" 
with  an  oration  of  ten  pages.  They  are  equally  glib  at  their 
pens.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  1 2  there  is  a  letter  of  eleven  pages,  and 
further  on  there  is  another  of  sixteen  pages  (described  later 
as  a  "  note "),  while  the  last  chapter  consists  exclusively  in  a 
letter  from  the  French- American  artist,  Julian  North.  This 
man  will  be  apt  to  worry  the  nervous  into  their  graves,  by  his 
perpetual  habit  of  circumventing  his  stammer  by  interposing  the 
words  "  well  then."    "  I  have  often  seen  you  here,  and  wish  .  .  . 
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well  then,  wish  .  .  .  well  then,  wished  that  I  might  know  you  " 
(vol.  i.  p.  96).  "  His  mother  was  .  .  .  well  then  ...  his  mother 
was  .  .  .  well  then  .  .  .  flogged  to  death  "  (vol.  i.  p.  loo).  He  falls 
in  love  with  the  high-bom  Russian  girl,  conducts  her  and  her 
lather  and  old  friend  Annidis  to  see  his  picture  in  the  Salon,  of  a 
"  maiden  mit  nodings  on  "  lying  full  length  before  the  fire,  reading 
a  novel  and  smoking  a  cigarette.  Nor  seems  he  to  think  that  there 
is  anything  odd  either  in  one  lady  doing  it,  or  in  another  lady 
going  to  see  it ;  but,  though  such  is  not  the  author's  intention, 
the  scene  prepares  the  reader  for  much  that  follows.  North 
proposes,  is  accepted  by  the  damsel,  and  rejected  by  her  father 
on  the  score  of  poverty.  He  goes  to  America  to  try  for  a 
living,  and  neglects  to  "communicate  with  his  lady-love,  who, 
after"  some  time,  consents  to  marry  Prince  Leonticheff.  From 
this  point  the  heroine,  always  unsympathetic,  becomes  perfectly 
odious.  Her  husband  is  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  does  all 
he  can  to  please  her ;  but  she  repulses  him  rudely  and  unkindly, 
goads  him  into  striking  her,  and,  after  declining  all  his  attempts 
at  reconciliation,  grows  to  hate  him  more  and  more,  till  she 
finally  begs  her  old  lover  to  help  her  to  be  free.  There  is  an 
awkwardness  about  this,  as,  only  a  few  days  previous,  Leonticheft' 
had  been  picked  up  at  sea  under  peculiar  circumstances  by  North 
himself.  However,  he  does  his  best,  picks  a  quarrel  with  the 
Prince,  fights  a  duel  with  him,  and  shoots  him  dead.  Here  we 
suspect  that  Mr.  Harland's  patriotism  comes  into  play,  as  it  was 
much  more  probable  that  an  idle  man  like  the  Prince  should  be 
in  better  practice  than  a  hardworking  artist,  and  should  have  shot 
him.  The  murderer  is  made  miserable  for  life,  but  the  charming 
heroine  does  not  even  pretend  to  care.  She  flies  at  once  to  her 
lover,  and  begs  him  to  marry  her  as  soon  as  possible,  and  cannot 
understand  his  refusal  or  his  suicide.  Yet  no  particular  wrong 
(except  a  slap  on  the  face,  which  she  richly  deserved)  appears  to 
have  been  done  her  by  her  husband  to  account  for  all  this  fury. 
Truly  she  is  a  Russian  that  needs  very  little  "  scratching."  Un- 
pleasant as  they  are,  Mr.  Harland's  characters  have  reality  ;  but 
he  lacks  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  capacity  to  grasp  the  effect 
of  his  scenes  on  the  minds  of  his  readers.  In  fact,  he  needs  to 
"  chasten  "  himself  all  round,  and  when  he  has  learnt  that  he 
may  perhaps  write  a  good  story. 

Miss  Lewis  has  drawn  a  charming  heroine  in  Persis  Shipley, 
the  Lady  of  my  Own,  and  has  invented  for  her  an  original  death, 
as  she  is  struck  by  lightning  in  a  boat  in  her  own  lake  before  she 
is  twenty  ;  a  proceeding  that  seems  both  cruel  and  unnecessary. 
Her  husband.  Sir  Rupert,  is  rather  needlessly  rude  and  brutal,  as 
he  has  married  Persis  for  love,  and  the  chivalrous  Douglas  Moore 
is  a  merely  conventional  figure,  intended  as  a  foil  to  Sir  Rupert ; 
but  Dulcie  Paget  is  vigorously  sketched,  and  the  Leverton 
Shipley,  with  his  senseless  practical  jokes,  is  a  pleasant  boy.  A 
Lady  of  my  Oiun  has  altogether  many  merits,  but  it  is  far  too 
long.  There  is  too  much  description  (and  repetition)  of  scenes  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  when  Miss  Lewis  gets  herself  to  London,  her 
blunders  are  grotesque.  People  do  not  "  drive  about  in  the  most 
secluded  parts  of  Kensington  Gardens"  (vol.  ii.  p.  98).  They 
cannot  drive  in  them  at  all ;  and  they  do  not  go  to  brilliant  At 
Homes  in  the  month  of  September,  for  nobody  is  there  to  give 
them.  She  is  great  in  atmospheric  phenomena,  still  it  is  strange 
to  find  dusk  at  8.30  at  the  very  end  of  September  (vol.  iii.  p.  42), 
and  almost  as  much  so  to  find  a  day  in  October  so  hot,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  stay  indoors  (vol.  iii.  236).  Such  blemishes 
are  small,  but  no  author  can  afl'ord  to  ignore  them. 

Dagmar  is  a  harmless  and  artless  little  tale,  which  tells  its 
own.  story  from  the  very  beginning. 


THE  STUARTS  OF  AUBIGNY.* 

IN  this  interesting  and  daintily  printed  volume  Lady  Elizabeth 
Oust  has  given  us  a  piece  of  Scottish  family  history  treated 
in  a  manner  that  will  please  the  historical  student  as  well  as 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  genealogist.  The  Stuarts  of  Aubigny, 
whose  fortunes  are  traced  here,  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
the  wars  of  France  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  their  name  or  title  occurs  constantly  in  contemporary 
chronicles  and  memoirs,  for  one  after  another  for  several  generations 
the  Seigneurs  d' Aubigny  commanded  the  Scots  Men-at-Arms  or 
the  Scots  Guards  in  the  service  of  the  French  kings.  Their  history 
is  presented  in  these  pages  with  the  minute  care  necessary  to 
good  genealogical  work,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  bright- 
ness appropriate  to  a  record  of  the  deeds  of  a  line  of  famous 
soldiers.  First  of  that  line  stands  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Alexander  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland, 
great-grandfather  of  King  Robert  II.,  and  an  ancestor  of  our 
present  sovereign,  through  the  marriage  of  his  descendant  Henry 
Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  At  a  time 
when  the  French  crown  was  in  the  extremest  peril,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  murder  of  John,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Sir  John  joined 
the  expedition  which  was  sent  from  Scotland  to  help  the 
Dauphin.  He  took  over  with  him  a  force  which  he  maintained 
for  about  three  years  at  his  own  expense  ;  it  was  then 
taken  into  the  King's  pay,  and  finally  grew  into  the  two  famous 
companies  of  the  Scots  Men-at-arms  and  the  Scottish  Archers  of 
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the  King's  Body  Guard.  Sir  John  received  the  town  of  Aubigny 
on  the  Nerre  in  Berry  for  the  good  service  which  he  did  at 
Bauge,  where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  slain  and  his  army  com- 
pletely routed.  He  helped  to  defend  the  small  portion  of  territory 
left  to  Charles  VII.,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Crevant,  defeated  the  Earl  of  Suflblk  in  Brittany,  and  lost  his 
life  in  a  successful  attempt  to  rescue  his  brother  William  from 
the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Rouvray.  The  example  set  by  him 
and  his  men  did  much  to  restore  confidence  to  the  French  and 
inspire  them  to  drive  the  English  out  of  their  country.  By  Sir 
John's  marriage  with  a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Duncan,  Earl  of 
Lenox,  the  estates  and  title  of  Lenox  eventually  came  to  the 
Stuarts  of  Darnley.  His  eldest  son  inherited  his  parents'  lands 
in  Scotland,  and  Aubigny  went  to  his  second  son,  John. 

Under  John's  son,  Bernard  or  Berault,  "  the  name  of  '  Stuart 
d'Aubigny '  attained  its  highest  military  glory."  In  his  youth 
Bernard  fought  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  and  after  his  father's 
death  commanded  the  French  contingent  in  Henry  of  Richiuond's 
army  at  Bosworth.  He  became  Captain  of  the  Scottish  Archers  of 
the  Guard,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  wars  of  Charles  VIII., 
Louis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.  in  Italy.  While  commanding  the  army  of 
Charles  he  defeated  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  at  Seminara,  and  when 
in  the  service  of  Louis  sent  him  Federigo  of  Naples  as  a  prisoner, 
and  for  a  short  time  ruled  Naples  as  the  vicegerent  of  the 
French  king.  After  having  been  victorious  in  twelve  pitched 
battles,  and  having  never  lost  one,  he  was  at  last  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  on  nearly  the  same  ground  where,  about  eight  years 
before,  he  had  defeated  "  the  great  captain."  Dunbar's  elegy 
on  Bernard,  "  the  flour  of  chevelrie,"  will  be  found  here.  He 
died  without  children,  and  Aubigny  passed  to  Robert,  a  grand- 
son of  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley.  Robert, 
"  grant  compaignon  et  parfaict  amy  "  of  the  Clievalier  Bayard, 
served  with  honour  at  the  head  of  the  Scots  Guards  in  the  wars 
in  Italy,  and  was  made  one  of  the  four  Marshals  of  France, 
the  "  Cousins  du  Roi,"  as  they  were  called.  He  either  built  or 
completed  the  existing  chateau  of  La  Verrerie,  and  lived  there  in 
much  state,  receiving  as  a  marshal  of  France  an  allowance  from 
the  Crown  for  the  maintenance  of  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  with  a 
captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign.  On  his  death  without  issue  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  Stuart,  youngest  son  of  John,  Earl  of 
Lenox,  who  was  slain  by  Sir  James  Hamilton  after  the  battle 
of  Linlithgow.  Robert  the  Marshal  seems  to  have  lived  beyond 
his  means,  and  his  successor,  John  d'Aubigny,  had  the  ill-luck 
to  lose  the  captaincy  of  the  Scots  Guards,  received  no  pen- 
sion, and  spent  some  three  years  in  the  Bastille,  where  he  was 
sent  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  treachery  of  his 
brother  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lenox,  who  abandoned  the  French 
party  in  Scotland.  His  son  Esme,  created  Earl  and  Duke 
of  Lenox  by  James  VI.,  traced  his  descent  through  his  mother, 
Anne  de  la  Queulle,  from  Bernabo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan, 
and  Beatrice  della  Scala ;  and  his  wife,  Catharine  de  Balsac, 
came  of  the  same  illustrious  stock.  Esme's  story  is  well 
known.  The  poor  Lord  of  Aubigny  rapidly  became  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  nobles  in  Scotland.  In  less 
than  three  years  the  Raid  of  Ruthven  placed  the  King  in  the 
hands  of  Esme's  enemies,  and  the  Duke  was  driven  from  the 
country  and  died  soon  afterwards.  His  eldest  sou  Ludovic, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  was  the  last  Stuart  of 
Aubigny  that  commanded  the  Scots  Guards.  Aubigny  fell  to 
Ludovic's  younger  brother,  whose  son  George  Stuart,  ninth 
Seigneur  d'Aubigny,  married  Catharine  Howard — celebrated, 
Clarendon  tells  us,  for  her  wit  and  skill  in  political  intrigue. 
George  brought  a  troop  of  horse  to  fight  for  his  kinsman  Charles  I., 
and  fell  at  Edgehill ;  being  slain,  so  Clarendon  says,  it  was  believed, 
by  one  of  his  own  officers — the  frumour  is  not  noticed  here. 
His  son  Charles,  sixth  Duke  of  Lenox  and  Richmond,  was  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts  of  Aubigny.  By  his  death  Charles  II.  and 
the  Duke  of  York  became  the  only  surviving  male  descend- 
ants of  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Darnley.  Charles  claimed  Aubigny, 
and  Louis  XIV.,  who  refused  to  allow  that  a  reigning  sovereign 
of  another  country  could  hold  land  in  France,  granted  it  with 
the  title  of  Duchess  to  Mme.  de  Kerouaille,  and  thus  Aubigny 
and  the  dukedom  came  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  of  the  presen 
line.  The  chateau  of  Aubigny  was  confiscated  during  the  Re- 
volution and  has  been  turned  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  the 
chateau  of  La  Verrerie  was  sold  in  1842  to  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Vogue,  who  "  has  carefully  preserved  it  in  its  original  state." 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust  has  had  her  book  printed  privately  ;  we  owe 
her  thanks  for  sending  it  to  us,  and  hope  that  those  of  our 
readers  who  take  delight  in  Scottish  family  history  may  have  the 
same  good  fortune  as  ourselves.  Two  genealogical  tables  illus- 
trate— the  one  the  descent  of  Esme  Stuart  and  his  wife  from  the 
Visconti,  the  other  the  pedigree  of  the  Stuarts,  Lords  of  Aubigny, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart,  and  the 
Stuarts  of  Lenox  and  Darnley. 


FRENCH  NOVELISTS.* 

CLEVER  Mrs.  Cadwallader  of  Middlemarch,  speaking,  if  we 
remember  aright,  of  that  arid  personage,  Mr.  Casaubon,  says 
that  "somebody  put  a  drop  of  his  blood  under  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  it  was  all  semicolons  and  parentheses."    She  did  not 
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intend  to  be  coinplimentary,  and  she  was,  as  always,  witty  ; 
but  she  unconsciously  suggested  an  illustration  which,  in  the 
recent  discussions  as  to  critics  and  their  customs,  might  have 
been  serviceably  employed.  Criticism,  it  might  have  been  con- 
tended, is  wholly  a  question  of  the  composition  of  the  blood  ;  and 
the  right  critical  blood  depends  entirely  upon  the  nicely-balanced 
presence  therein  of  what  Mr.  Earle.  in  his  EiKjlish  Prose,  rather 
oddly  culls  the  "  mechanical  appliances  of  literature."  If  the 
critic  be  tamely  and  monotonously  laudatory  by  nature,  the 
microscope  will  generally  reveal  the  fact  that  notes  of  admira- 
tion are  too  abundantly  represented  in  his  vital  fluid  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  be  a  contirmed  and  an  inveterate  carper — a 
"severe,  sour-complexioned  man,"  as  Izaak  "Walton  has  it — then 
it  is  equally  certain  that  notes  of  interrogation  will  be  discovered 
in  an  overwhelming  majority.  If,  again,  he  be  a  mere  comparer 
of  texts,  a  restless  inquisitor  of  false  concords  and  "  split  in- 
finitives," Mr.  Casaubon's  "semicolons  and  parentheses"  will 
probably  be  found  to  preponderate.  These  last,  however,  are  of 
quite  minor  importance,  provided  a  just  balance  is  preserved  be- 
tween the  notes  of  interrogation  and  admiration.  In  the  best  critics 
these  will  be  found  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal — or,  if  there 
must  be  a  diH'erence.  it  will  lean  to  virtue's  side,  and  exhibit  a 
.slight  excess  in  the  notes  of  admiration.  Discussing  a  gentle- 
man's blood,  even  though  it  were  done  with  the  discretion  of  Sir 
Lucius  O' Trigger,  is  a  delicate  matter  ;  but  if  it  were  necessary 
to  supply  an  illustration  of  the  happy  and  desirable  equipoise 
above  indicated,  we  do  not  know  that  we  could  do  better  than 
cite  the  accomplished  writer  whose  name  heads  this  article. 
It  is  not  so  much  that  the  range  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  learning 
and  experience  is  of  the  widest ;  it  is  not  that  he  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  comparative  faculty  upon  which,  as  a 
prime  element  in  true  criticism,  he  himself  has  justly  laid  so 
much  stress  ;  it  is  that  in  connexion  with,  and  in  addition  to, 
this  indisputable  and  indispensable  equipment,  he  possesses  that 
most  excellent  gift  of  a  fundamentally  impartial  critical  attitude. 
!\o  amount  of  good  can  blind  him  to  the  bad,  if  bad  there  be; 
no  amount  of  bad  will  prevent  him  I'rom  noting  the  presence  of 
good.  According  to  his  standard,  criticism,  to  recall  Fielding's 
line  panegyric  of  Lord  Ilardwicke,  should  "  sit  on  its  Throne  in 
the  Mind,  like  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  this  Kingdom  in 
his  Court,"  fulfilling  its  functions  "  with  a  Knowledge  which 
nothing  escapes,  a  Penetration  which  nothing  can  deceive,  and  an 
Integrity  which  nothing  can  corrupt."  Thus,  while  he  tho- 
roughly acknowledges  in  M.  Emile  Zola  "  the  naturalist  Zeus,  the 
dirt-compeller,"  though  he  denies  him  the  "only  two  lasting 
qualities  of  literature,  style  and  the  artistic  presentation  of 
matter,"  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  admit  his  "undoubted  faculty 
of  photographic  representation,"  his  verbal  vigour,  and  even  the 
unadulterated  charm  of  such  exceptional  efl'orts  as  the  Attaque  du 
Moulin.  lie  can  admire,  in  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  the  incomparable 
trilogy  of  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  without  forgetting,  even  in  that, 
the  imitation  of  Dickens,  or  ignoring  the  impurities  of  Sapho ;  he 
can  compare  the  popularity  of  M.  Georges  Ohnet  to  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  without  depreciating  the  manifest  skill  with 
which  the  former  writer  disposes  and  "  revives  "  his  little  peep- 
show  of  commonplaces ;  and,  while  he  notes  the  "  obsession  of 
erotic  ideas"  in  M.  Paul  Bourget  and  M.  Guy  de  Maupassant,  he 
fully  recognizes  the  ability  of  both  these  latter-day  representatives 
of  novel-writing  in  France.  This  serenity  of  mental  view,  this 
entire  absence  of  prejudice,  is  so  rare,  that  one  could  wish  it  wel- 
comed with  the  respect  which  it  deserves;  and  with  the  saner 
sort  of  student  it  obtains  that  respect.  But  the  ordinary  reader  is 
of  prepossession  all  compact.  He  likes  nothing  so  little  as  judicial 
impartiality  ;  nothing  so  well  as  the  criticism  which  noisily  takes 
a  side.  For  him  the  author  examined  must  be  either,  like  Gold- 
smith's racehorse,  "Elack-and-All-Black,"  or  he  must  be  White- 
and-AU-White.  If  he  likes  him,  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  his  faults. 

Thou  hast  no  faults,  or  I  no  f.nilts  can  spy  ; 
Thou  art  aU  beauty,  or  all  blindness  I. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  hates  him,  he  will  hear  of  no  merits. 
The  worst  enemy  of  the  critic  who  criticizes  is  the  uncritical 
reader. 

All  the  papers  in  Mr.  Saintsbury's  volume,  with  one  exception, 
have  seen  the  light  in  the  Fortniyhtly  Revieiu.  But,  even  more 
than  those  in  the  preceding  collection  of  Essays  in  English  Litera- 
ture, they  fall  easily,  in  their  book  form,  into  scheme  and 
sequence.  The  opening  essay  on  "  The  Present  State  of  the  French 
Novel "  has,  indeed,  been  almost  entirely  remodelled  since  it  first 
appeared  in  1888,  so  that  it  is  now  with  propriety  dated  1890. 
To  this  succeeds  the  study  of  Anthony  Hamilton,  which  was  pub- 
lished a  few  months  ago,  and,  to  the  majority  of  readers,  revealed 
in  the  author  of  Le  Uelier  and  Fleur  d'Epine,  an  other-guess 
•writer  than  the  personage  who  held  the  pen  in  that  "  BriSviaire 
de  la  jeune  noblesse,"  the  notorious  Mhnoires  of  M.  le  Chevalier 
de  Grammont — a  writer  not  only  with  a  charming  style,  but 
with  a  faculty  for  intricate  story-weaving  which  is  nothing  less 
than  extraordinary  in  an  age  when,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says 
excellently  of  Voltaire,  "  narrative  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere 
vehicle  which  passengers  enter  and  alight  from  without  any  regard 
to  a  concerted  and  coherent  story."  It  may  be  noted,  too,  en 
passant,  that  Hamilton's  clever  lielations  Veritables  de  Differents 
Endroits  d' Europe  seems  to  suggest  the  source  from  which  Gold- 
smith derived  one  of  the  cleverest  chapters  in  his  Chinese  Letters 
— that  in  which,  according  to  his  title,  he  reproduces  "  a  specimen 
of  a  newspaper  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  difl'erent  coun- 


tries." After  Hamilton  comes  a  paper  on  Lesage,  which  was  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Nimmo's  translation  of  Gil  Bias,  and  which,  in 
its  separate  form,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  to  the  book- 
collector.  To  these  three  follows  the  remarkable  "  Study  of 
Sensibility"  which  dates  from  1882— a  paper  concerning  which, 
looking  to  the  ground  covered  and  the  knowledge  involved,  it 
may  safely  be  aflirmed  that  few  English  critics  could  have  written 
it.  It  traces  from  its  slender  source  the  thin  stream  of  those 
lyjnphce  loquaces  which  trickled  first  in  the  Princesse  de  CTeves  of 
Mme.  de  la  Fayette ;  flowing  then  with  turns  and  divagations 
innumerable  through  Mme.  de  Fontaines ;  through  Mme.  de 
Tencin's  Malheurs  de  1' Amour ;  through  that  Histoire  de  Mari- 
anne of  Marivaux  which  once,  on  the  authority  of  Macaulay, 
was  numbered  among  the  "  hundred  best  books";  through  the 
Histoire  du  Marquis  de  Cressy  of  Mme.  Riccoboni ;  through  Mme. 
de  Genlis's  Mademoiselle  de  Clermont ;  to  die  away  at  last,  with 
fresh  admixtures  and  under  new  conditions,  in  the  Adolphe  of 
Benjamin  Constant  and  the  stories  of  Xavier  de  Maistre.  It  is  a 
paper  of  the  keenest  interest,  and  so  "  matterful "  as  to  suggest 
that  the  subject,  assuming  that  its  developments  in  England  and 
Germany  could  also  be  traced,  might  well  supply  the  motive  for  a 
separate  volume. 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  book  more  exactly  conform  to 
its  title.  They  are  a  series  of  eight  articles  on  modern  French 
novelists,  first  prepared  in  1878  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  John 
Morley — a  series  of  which  the  republication  has  often  been  re- 
quested. By  Mr.  Morley's  desire  these  papers  included  a  certain 
measure  of  translated  extract,  a  condition  not  complied  with  with- 
out an  equivalent  sacrifice  of  analysis  and  criticism  proper,  which 
is  Mr.  Saintsbury's  "  haunt  and  main  region";  but  no  reasonable 
reader  can  wish  that  undone  which  would  have  deprived  us  of 
the  admirable  rendering  of  Gautier's  Morte  Amoureuse,  or  th& 
scarcely  less  sympathetic  version  of  Murger's  Amours  dun  Grillon 
et  d'une  Etincelle.  In  the  article  on  Alexandre  Dumas,  however, 
there  is  no  translation,  chiefly,  it  appears,  because  no  moderate 
extract  could  possibly  do  justice  to  the  incomparable  Alexandre.. 
But  this  accident  leaves  Mr.  Saintsbury  all  the  more  free  for  some 
pertinent  deliverances  upon  Dumas  and  his  ghosts,  upon  Dumas  as 
compared  with  Gautier,  and  upon  the  common  madness  of  those  who 
demand  from  one  writer  the  qualities  of  another.  "  Such  people  (he- 
says)  ask  Gautier  for  a  series  of  moral  tales,  Flaubert  for  a  harmony 
in  rose-pink  and  sky-blue,  Sandeau  for  a  sereational  novel,  Charles 
de  Bernard  for  a  study  in  Parisian  back-slums,  Murger  for  silver- 
fork  details  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of  high  life." 
On  Gautier,  too,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  well  worth  hearing,  especially 
as  to  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  and  "Th^o's"  wonderful  style. 
But  the  studies  to  which  we  are  most  attracted — chiefly,  it  is 
probable,  because  the  authors  treated  happen  to  be  special  favour- 
ites of  our  own — are  those  on  Charles  de  Bernard  and  Henry- 
Murger.  That  on  Murger  is  one  of  the  very  best  "  appreciations  " 
we  have  ever  read ;  and  the  chapter  on  Charles  de  Bernard,  with 
its  analysis  of  Un  Homme  Serieu  v  (only  second  in  our  memory  to 
the  delightful  Genfilhomme  Campagnard),  and  the  admirable 
"  short  story  "  of  Le  Gendre  (familiar  on  the  English  stage  as  StilS 
Waters  Run  Deep),  will  make  better  known  a  writer  whose  note 
of  distinction,  if  nothing  else,  should  keep  his  memory  green. 
We  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Saintsbury  quotes  any  of  the 
quiet  epigrams  which  are  so  frequent  in  Charles  de  Bernard's  work. 
"  11  devint  I'ami  de  la  maison  da7is  toute  la  perjidie  du  mot,"  for 
example,  deserves  remembrance,  if  only  for  its  inevitable  sugges- 
tion of  a  page  of  recent  political  history. 

For  Sandeau  (which  includes  some  pages  on  the  growth  of 
"  Naturalism "),  Feuillet,  Flaubert,  and  Cherbuliez  we  must- 
refer  the  reader  to  the  author  himself.  Indeed,  to  attempt  to 
sehedule,  in  a  column  and  three-(]uarters,  a  volume  so  rich  in 
material  and  so  stimulating  in  suggestion,  is  a  mere  impertinence. 
Those  who  wish  to  hear  what  a  contemporary  critic,  at  once  bril- 
liant and  impartial,  has  to  say  of  the  Modern  French  Novel,  should 
hasten  to  consult  Mr.  Saintsbury's  book. 


THE  BOATIXG-MAN'S  VADE  MECUM,* 

fJ^IIE  Boating-man's  Vade  Mecum  is  a  painstaking  attempt  to 
gather  into  one  volume  every  conceivable  piece  of  informa- 
tion connected  with  boats,  without  too  nice  a  discrimination  as 
to  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  person  lor  whose  use 
it  is  primarily  designed — the  man  who  sails  a  boat  or  tiny  yacht 
on  the  River  Thames  and  its  estuary.  Though  this  is  nowhere 
explicitly  stated,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  book  leads  one  in- 
evitably to  the  conclusion  that  the  person  for  whom  it  is  written 
is  presumed  to  live  in  London,  and  that  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
tures is  bounded  by  Margate  on  the  south  and  Harwich  on  the 
north.  Remarks  about  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents,  &c.,  we 
believe  to  be  inserted  "  with  intent  to  deceive,"  as  the  City  mat* 
with  a  taste  for  salt-  ©r  fresh-  water  is  not  likely  to  have  much  to 
do  with  them.  There  is  a  chapter  on  camping-out,  which,  Mr. 
Winn  remarks,  "may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  those  who- 
contemplate  a  residence  in  unsettled  countries."  The  paradise  ot 
the  English  camper-out  is  the  sandy  desert  about  Felixstow ;  and 
there,  and  in  a  few  similar  places,  he  can  play  at  Robinson 
Crusoe.    But  there  are  but  few  days  in  the  year  when  it  is 
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pleasant  or  safe  to  entrust  one's  self  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
in  a  small  tent,  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  sufficient  stores 
generally  causes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  campers  to  he 
spent  in  journeys  in  search  of  food.  The  ideal  of  such  men  would 
be  the  river  expeditions  of  which  one  reads  in  North  America, 
where  the  voyagers  only  find  it  necessary  to  take  a  canoe,  a  tent, 
a  fishing-rod,  and  a  frying-pan  ;  but  in  civilized  England,  where 
every  inch  of  land  is  claimed  by  somebody  or  other,  camping-out 
seems  out  of  place. 

There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Winn's  pathetic  complaint  that, 
unless  a  man  can  afibrd  to  keep  a  paid  hand  to  look  after  his 
boat,  he  will  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  friends  for  a  crew,  and 
in  the  capacity  of  owner  "  you  will  be  expected  to  precede  your 
visitors  to  the  landing-stage,  to  clean  and  get  the  boat  ready,  and 
to  be  in  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  last  moment.  After  the 
trip  you  will  be  left  to  stow  the  sails  and  make  all  snug  after 
landing  your  crew  ashore."  When  to  this  is  added  the  privilege 
of  paying  all  expenses,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  amateur  crew  has 
little  advantage  over  a  hired  professional  one,  not  to  mention  the 
amateur's  habit  of  deserting  you  in  distant  harbours,  and  leaving 
you  to  get  the  boat  home  as  best  you  can.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
AVinn  remarks  that  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  sailing  yacht  have 
been  very  much  underrated,  and  that  he  "is  joined  by  many 
boating  men  in  mournful  contemplation  of  the  difference 
between  actual  and  estimated  cost." 

The  first  thing  for  a  man  to  do  is  to  decide  what  he  wants, 
and  what  amount  of  time  and  money  he  can  set  aside  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  amusement.  If  he  is  a  fisherman,  he  will 
merely  regard  a  boat  as  a  means  of  reaching  his  fishing-ground, 
and  will  take  no  further  interest  in  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  really  takes  a  delight  in  sailing,  there  are  plenty  of  places 
besides  the  Thames  where  he  can  indulge  it,  and  they  all  have 
the  advantage  of  being  far  cheaper.  The  great  system  of  York- 
shire rivers  which  meet  in  the  Humher,  or  the  equally  extensive 
■"  Bedford  Level,"  with  its  outlying  water-ways  to  Peterborough, 
Northampton,  Bedford,  and  so  forth,  will  enable  an  enthusiast  to 
sail  for  many  miles  unimpeded  b}'  bridges  or  locks,  and  yet  not 
always  without  a  mild  spice  of  adventure.  lie  can  do  on  these 
rivers  all  that  he  can  do  on  the  fashionable  Norfolk  Broads,  or 
on  the  shallow  upper  Thames,  and  he  has  an  infinitely  wider 
space  wherein  to  disport  himself.  Should  he  prefer  salt  water  to 
fresh — or  brackish — there  is  a  custom,  which  we  observe  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground,  for  some  half-dozen  amateurs  to  hire  a  whole- 
some coasting  ketch,  or  even  a  smart  Thames  sailing  barge,  and 
cruise  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  Channel  or  on  the  South  Coast. 
Such  a  vessel,  if  she  has  heretofore  been  employed  in  carrying 
clean  cargoes,  can  be  made  very  comfortable  in  a  rough  way  ;  her 
main  hold,  with  a  deal  table  and  a  sufficiency  of  Windsor  chairs, 
makes  a  far  roomier  saloon  than  will  be  found  in  the  lordliest 
schooner  yacht,  and  she  will  be  able  to  put  to  sea  in  weather 
which  would  confine  the  little  six  or  eight  tonner  to  harbour. 
By  this  means  the  amateur  gets  a  complete  change,  most  of  the 
advantages  of  a  yacht,  is  able  to  put  into  a  French  harbour  or  two, 
or  to  run  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  Channel  Islands,  and  yet 
has  a  very  ditl'ereut  bill  to  pay  from  that  of  a  man  who  hires  a 
veritable  yacht.  Besides,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Pocket  in 
Great  Expectations,  "  You  are  on  board  of  a  boat,  you  know,  and 
you  look  about  you." 
_  In  a  book  of  this  sort  one  cannot  expect  a  very  elaborate  trea- 
tise on  knots,  and  Mr.  Winn  passes  somewhat  hurriedly  over  this 
attractive  subject,  truly  remarking  that  one  can  learn  them  best 
by  oral  instruction.  VVe  object  to  his  description  of  a  "  Carrick 
bend  " ;  the  figure  which  he  has  drawn  is  really  a  "  prolong," 
known  in  heraldry  as  a  "  Wake  "  knot,  and  in  its  next  develop- 
ment of  complexity  becomes  the  so-called  Chinese  knot,  where 
the  strands  are  crossed  twice.  When  they  are  crossed  many 
times  the  result  is  a  Hat  mat,  which,  when  worked  in  small  string, 
makes  an  admirable  kettle-holder ;  but  a  true  "  Carrick  bend," 
with  which  large  hawsers  are  joined  together,  is  differently  made, 
and  requires  to  have  the  ends  seized  down  to  make  it  hold. 
Neither  have  we  ever  seen  a  "  Norfolk  sloop  "  such  as  he  figures 
an  his  plate  of  various  rigs.  Speaking  of  Norfolk,  what  a 
pity  it  IS  that  the  graceful  latteen  rig  should  have  gone  out  of 
fashion!  We  also  join  issue  with  Mr.  Winn  on  the  subject  of 
anchoring  a  small  sailing  yacht ;  for,  by  his  method,  the  anchor 
must  be  unshackled  and  the  shackle  screwed  up  again  every  time 
the  vessel  is  brought  up,  the  result  of  which  wo'7ld  be  to  make  the 
shackle  bolt  work  so  easily  that  it  would  some  day  come  undone, 
and  leave  the  anchor  at  the  bottom.  His  illustrations,  too,  for 
which  he  bespeaks  indulgence,  are  somewhat  confused,  and  his 
style  is  occasionally  far  from  clear ;  for  instance,  we  have  read 
his  description  of  how  to  hoist  a  lug  sail  without  a  "  traveller" 
(p.  133)  several  times,  and  do  not  yet  understand  it.  The  men 
to  whom  such  books  as  these  are  most  interesting  are  those  who 
need  them  least,  yet  there  is  a  vast  mass  of  useful  information 
here  imbedded  in  padding,  such  as  Y.  R.  A.  Racing  Rules, 
signal  codes,  &c.,  which  are  useless  to  beginners.  Like  Johnson's 
Dictionary  in  the  old  story,  the  book  is  "rather  disconnected 
reading " ;  one  misses  the  delightful  chat  and  the  "  Now,  Mr. 
Tyro,"  of  dear  old  "  Vanderdecken  "  ;  yet  we  think  that  it  is  a 
good  book  of  its  kind,  because  the  writer  seems  to  have  personal 
experience  of  all  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  and  the  would- 
be  "  Corinthian"  cannot  do  better  than  give  it  a  place  on  his 
shelves. 


ITAMAN  LITERATURE. 

"  XTALY,"  says  tlie  Countess  Martinengo,  "  was  not  made  by 
JL  three  or  four  great  geniuses;  she  was  made,  because  in 
every  province,  in  every  city,  there  were  those  who  preferred  the 
exile  of  martyrdom  to  the  bread  of  slavery."  She  therefore  gives 
us,  in  her  "Portraits  of  Italian  Patriots  "  (i),  not  only  those 
famous  lives  that  are  the  common  property  of  civilized  humanity 
— such  as  Bettino  Ricasoli  and  Daniel  Manin — but  those  of 
Settembrini,  Mameli,  Bassi,  Bi.xio,  and  Cairoli,  who  did  the 
simple  duty  nearest  to  them,  drawing  their  every  breath  in  the 
national  cause,  and  leaving  to  the  country  tliey  had  helped  to 
build  the  legacy  of  "  a  high  example."  The  author  deprecates 
the  contrasts  presented  by  the  ten  or  twelve  types  .she  would 
hold  up  to  national  veneration.  "  The  lava  of  Etna,"  says  the 
Countess  Martinengo,  "  is  not  more  unlike  the  Alpine  snows  than 
are  the  diverse  temperaments  and  idiosyncrasies  of  these  men, 
who  in  the  hour  of  danger  knew  how  to  sacrifice  their  very  dis- 
cords to  the  common  cause — wherein  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ])lace 
their  highest  merit.  If,"  she  adds,  "  it  be  true  that  the  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  is  born  of  the  union  of  Italians  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  can  be  undone  by  the  sole 
possibility  of  their  forgetting  that  there  is  something  higher  than 
faction,  more  .sacred  than  party."  These  essays,  bright,  vivid, 
decorously  colloquial  without  ever  lapsing  into  triviality,  bring- 
ing before  us  as  they  do  the  latter-day  heroes  of  Italy,  "  not  in 
the  light  of  far-off  altars,  but  as  household  friends,"  are  excellently 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire  the  Countess  Martinengo 
would  have  her  readers  tend. 

Signer  Antonio  Barrili's  last  novel,  Scudi  e  corone  (2),  is 
one  of  those  agreeable  substitutes  for  a  sleeping-draught  to  which 
he  has  so  long  accustomed  us.  One  reads  all  about  the  five- 
franc  pieces  amassed  in  America  by  Signor  Mariano  da  Costa ; 
the  coronets  worn,  even  in  their  beds,  by  his  wife,  Doiia 
Juana  Villaflor  y  Fuentes,  the  Baron  Ceretti,  and  the  Count 
Nolli  di  Roverasca  (suitors  to  his  daughter),  by  the  Marchesa 
di  Vernara,  the  fatal  beauty  who  persists  in  wasting  her 
unholy  love  on  the  Count  Nolli  di  Roverasca,  and  by  the 
Marchese  di  Montignano,  jocose  mentor  to  the  unheroic  hero, 
with  a  chastened  curiosity  as  to  what  they  are  all  driving  at. 
It  appears  to  us  gratuitous,  if  not  improbable,  that  the  Marchesa 
di  Vernara  should  have  followed  her  ex-admirer,  the  Count  Nolli 
di  Roverasca,  so  far  as  Liguria,  for  the  sake  of  watching  his 
pursuit  of  the  millions  of  Rosita,  daughter  of  Mariano  da  Costa. 
Nor  do  we  understand  why  Rosita,  in  love,  as  behoves  a  heroine, 
with  the  hero,  Signor  Cinzio  Rivini,  should  try  to  kill  herself 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  when  jilted  by  the  Count  Nolli  di  Rove- 
rasca, whom  she  does  not  love.  When  the  news  comes  from 
America  that  Signor  Mariano  da  Costa  has  lost  every  cent  of  the 
millions  so  much  admired  by  the  family  and  friends  of  Roverasca, 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Roverasca  hastens  to  take  back  the 
precious  gift  of  her  son's  hand.  When  the  news  arrives  that 
Signer  da  Costa's  fortune  is  intact,  the  convenient  Marchese  di 
Montignano  inspires  Cinzio  Rivini  with  the  courage  to  propose 
to  Rosita,  and  a  no  less  convenient  Dr.  Machiavelli  cures 
Rosita  of  the  envenomed  arrow,  and  all  goes  as  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell; — the  bell,  in  fact,  of  Rosita  and  Cinzio's  wedding, 
wherewith  the  book  closes,  for  those  whose  eyes  have  not  closed 
before  this  desirable  end  is  attained. 

Signor  D.  CiampoUi's  Fra  le  selre  (3)  has  the  fresh,  invigorat- 
ing savour  that  rises  from  the  mountains,  the  gorges,  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Abruzzi ;  and  something  more,  tlie  charm  of  his 
manner  of  seeing  and  describing  them.  It  is  pleasant  to  meet 
again  with  his  personages,  chosen  amidst  so  proud  and  simple- 
minded,  so  hardy,  laborious,  and  pious  a  people  ;  and  to  find  that 
his  hand  has  not  lost  the  cunning  that  touches  the  key-note  of 
our  pity  for  their  extraordinary  ignorance,  their  poverty,  and  their 
very  crimes. 

The  fifth  volume  of  that  invaluable  contribution  to  history, 
the  Lettersand  Documents  <  if  Baron  Betfimi  Eicasoli  (4),  datesfrom 
the  23rd  of  March,  i860,  to  the  I2tli  of  June,  1861.  The  preface, 
by  Signor  Gotti,  is  nothing  more  than  a  parallel  between  Cavour 
and  Ricasoli.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  no  two  characters  could 
be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of  these  two  famous  statesmen, 
whose  great  unlikenessis  enhanced  by  an  occasional  and  accidental 
likeness,  horn  rather  of  circumstance  than  of  temperament. 
Neither  would  we  infer  that  the  life  of  Cavour  pales  in  interest 
before  that  of  Ricasoli,  although  this  may  not  be  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  study  it.  If  Ricasoli  never  wholly  identified  himself 
with  the  Parliament  he  led — for  he  neither  allowed  his  identity 
to  be  absorbed  by  it,  nor  drew  his  strength  from  it,  nor 
pursued  his  aim  by  the  oblique  side  ways  of  party  politics- 
it  may  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  no  Parliamentary 
history.  The  speeches  of  1860-61,  by  wliich  he  insured  its 
lawful  status  to  the  Garibaldiaii  army,  upheld  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  government,  and  healed  the  breach  that  might 
have  been  so  fatal  both  to  King  and  Liberator,  are  in  them- 
selves a  veritable  Parliamentary  monument.  This  volume  in- 
cludes the  record  of  the  cession  of  Nice  to  France ;  the  speeches, 

(1)  Patriotti  italiani.  Ritratti.  Delia  Contessa  Evelina  Martinengo. 
Milano :  Fratelli  Treves. 

(2)  Scudi  e  corone.  Komanzo  di  Antonio  Barilli.  Milano :  Fratelli 
Treves. 

(3)  Fralesehe.    Di  D.  Ciampolli.    Catania:  Giannotta. 

(4)  Leltere  e  documenti  di  Bettino  Ricasoli.  Pubblicati  per  cura  dl 
Marco Tabarrini  e  Aurelio  Gotti.   Firenze:  Successor!  Le  Monnier. 
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or  quotations  from  the  speeches,  of  Eicasoli,  Garibaldi,  Cavoiir, 
and  a  rising  deputy  named  Francesco  Crispi ;  of  the  work  of 
llicasoli  as  Governor  of  Tuscany,  his  correspondence  during  this 
tenure  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  (after  the  death  of 
Cavour  on  June  6,  1861)  the  formation  by  llicasoli  of  a  new 
Cabinet. 

Scrilti  e  discorsi  politici  di  Francesco  Crispi,  1849-1890  (5),  are 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains  his  collected  writings 
from  1849  to  1S76;  the  second,  hi.s  non-Parliamentary  speeches, 
beginning  from  1865;  ^'^'^  "  Eulogiums,"  two  commemorations 
(7Z  Ves2)ro  and  I  Mille),  and  two  lectures  on  art  given  on  the 
occasions  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibitions  of  Venice  and 
Bologna.  GU  Elogi  are  those  of  Florestano  Pepe,  Francesco 
Paolo  de  Blasi,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  and 
Marco  Minghetti.  The  Serif ti,  printed  in  the  order  of  their  date, 
collected  far  and  wide  from  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  newspapers 
published  during  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  are  entitled  as 
follows: — Vltimi  casi  della  rivoluzione.  siciliana,  esposti  con 
documenti  da  un  testimone  oculare — Studi  su  le  istituzioni 
comunali — II  comune  in  Piemonte — Ordinamenti  jiolitici  delle  Due 
Sicilte — Dei  diritfi  della  corona  d' Inghilterra  su  la  chiesa  di 
Malta — La  spedizione  dei  mille  :  Diario — Republica  e  monarchia 
— Lettera  a  G.  Mazzini — I  doveri  del  gabinetto  del  25  marzo 
1876.  It  were  futile,  in  these  early  days,  to  attempt  a  formal 
estimate  of  the  merits  or  shortcomings  of  one  of  the  foremost  of 
contemporary  Italian  statesmen.  But  none  will  deny  the  interest 
of  this  record  of  some  of  his  work  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  affairs 
that  within  a  few  years  have  so  singularly  changed  the  aspect  of 
European  policy. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Vittorio  Tmbriani,  Gli  Studi  Dan- 
teschi  (6),  has  been  received  with  a  sympathetic  respect, 
which,  perhaps  because  of  a  certain  intemperate  harshness 
in  controversy  that  must  have  nettled  his  contemporaries, 
was  not  always  accorded  to  this  conscientious  man  of  letters 
in  his  lifetime.  These  Dantesque  studies  present,  amid  the 
tangle  of  wearisome  digression  and  idle  divagation,  many  a 
new  or  well-corroborated  document.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Imbriani  was  the  first  Italian  to  proclaim  that  Brunetto  Latini 
was  not  the  master  of  Dante.  Fauriel  had  doubted  it  before  him ; 
Sundby  had  doubted ;  but  Imbriani,  who  at  the  time  he  wrote 
exhaustively  on  this  subject  was  unacquainted  with  their  re- 
searches, demonstrated  more  clearly  and  completely  than  either 
what  is  now  an  article  of  faith  among  the  historians  of  Italian 
literature.  If  Signer  Imbriani  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Diinna  Commedia  at  the  moment  he 
wrote  its  first  verse,  nor  in  turning  the  hypothesis  into  a  fact  that 
the  Canzoni  pietose  were  inspired  rather  by  his  sister-in-law, 
Pietra  Brunacci,  than  by  the  fair  Paduan,  Pierina  degli  Scrovegni, 
he  has  done  much  to  crystallize  his  own  high  and  vivid  conception 
of  the  great  Tuscan's  personality,  and  furnished  many  an  ingenious 
comment  on  what  to  many  is  still  enigmatic  in  his  work. 

A  new  edition  of  the  prose  works  of  Leopardi  (7)  is  edited  by 
Signor  G.  Mestica.  It  is  a  work  of  exquisite  patience,  an  im- 
provement even  on  those  editions  (the  Milanese  of  1837  and  the 
Florentine  of  1834)  to  which  the  author  gave  his  sanction  and 
some  aid  in  revision.  The  superb  edition  of  Leopardi's  verse, 
edited  by  Signor  Mestica  in  1 886,  was  a  fitting  preparation  for 
this  happy  but  arduous  enterprise. 

In  the  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  Signor  Villari's  Historical 
Essays  (8)  he  confesses  that  "  the  science  of  history  makes  such 
rapid  progress,  we  ourselves  are  so  changed  by  the  passage  of 
time,  that  in  attempting  the  correction  of  our  own  work,  we  ought 
either  to  do  it  all  over  again  or  to  renounce  a  new  edition  of  it." 
"  Still,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  not  always  useless  to  study  the  lines  on 
which  a  writer  has  progressed,  the  road  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  his  conclusions."  We  may  add  that  it  is  delightful  to  follow 
this  road  in  the  wake  of  so  clear  and  lucid  an  exponent.  Two 
of  the  essays  included  in  this  volume — II  comune  di  Roma  nel 
medio  evo  and  I  Mimini  e  i  3ialatesta-~weTe  contributed  to  the 
Enryclopcedia  Britannica,  vol.  xx.,  Edinburgh,  1886. 


ANCIENT  DEEDS.* 

IN  this  volume  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte,  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the 
Records,  gives  us  tlie  first  fruits  of  the  labours  of  himself 
and  his  assistants  in  a  new  field.  In  his  preface,  which,  short  as 
it  is,  fulfils  all  the  needs  of  a  student,  he  speaks  of  the  vast 
number  of  ancient  deeds,  collected  from  various  repositories,  such 
as  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster,  the  Office  of  the  Court  of 
Augmentations,  and  the  Rolls  Chapel,  which  have  been  brought 
into  the  Public  Record  Office,  uncatalogued,  many  wholly  un- 
sorted,  and  the  rest  arranged  imperfectly  and  on  different  systems. 
Owing  to  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  which  would  attend 
any  attempt  to  catalogue  these  deeds  on  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
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plan,  it  has  been  determined  simply  to  take  all  tliose  derived 
from  a  single  repository  together,  to  number  them  just  as  they 
come  to  hand,  and  to  give  a  short  description  of  each.    The  pre- 
sent volume  contains  parts  of  three  series.    We  have  descriptions 
of  1,819  deeds  belonging  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Receipt  of  the 
Exchequer,  from  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster,  which  form 
"Series  A,"  of  1,798  from  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  "Series 
B,"  and  of  1,780,  "Series  C,"  from  the  Tower  and  the  Rolls 
Chapel.    Each  of  these  series  will  be  continued  in  later  volumes, 
and  catalogues  of  other  series  are  also  in  preparation.  The 
excellent  indexes  of  Places  and  Persons  with  which  the  volume 
is  furnished  render  it  perfectly  easy  to  find  your  needle  in 
this  huge  bundle  of  hay,  and  the  student  need  not  therefore  ba 
alarmed  at  the  surrender  of  any  attempt  at  arrangement.  Still 
we  do  not  see  why  an  utter  surrender  was  necessary  ;  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  arranged  in  each  volume  the  deeds 
of  the  same  series  with  some  approach  to  chronological  order  ;  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  easy  to  have  arranged  them  according 
to  counties.     We  do   not  say  that  either  plan  would  have 
facilitated  research,  but  either  would  have  given  a  more  work- 
manlike  appearance  to  the  Catalogue.    The  deeds  are  of  different 
kinds,  mostly  grants  of  land,  releases,  and  demises ;  some  are 
agreements  on  various  matters,  and  there  are  a  very  few  wills. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  without  the  originals,  the  deeds  are  well' 
described  ;  the  abstracts  are  given  in  English,  the  originals  being 
mostly  in  Latin,  though  a  few  are  in  French  or  English.  The 
more  important  facts  of  each  document  are  briefly  set  out,  and 
there  is  no  waste  of  words.    We  observe  that  Mr.  Salisbury,  t® 
whom,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Deputy  Keeper,  the  prepara- 
tion of  tlie  catalogue  of  Series  A  has  been  entrusted,  has  found 
more  points  worth  recording  in  his  deeds  than  either  of  his 
fellow-workers,  and  any  one  who  turns  over  the  leaves  of  this 
volume  leisurely,  as  we  have  done,  will  find  himself  lingering 
every  now  and  then  over  some  bit  in  Mr.  Salisbury's  work. 
Among  the  earliest  deeds  that  we  have  noticed  are  a  grant  by 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  second  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  canons 
of  Holy   Trinity,    London,   which   falls  between    1 144  and 
1 169,  a  certificate  of  confirmation  of  a  charter  to  the  same  church 
by  King  Stephen,  two  deeds  relating  to  a  grant  also  to  the  same 
church  by  Hubert,  son  of  Richard  de  Anesti,  and  a  confirmation 
of  certain  liberties  of  St.  Albans  by  Richard  I.    This  charter  of 
Richard  I.,  to  which  a  reference  will  be  found  in  the  Gesta 
Abhatum,  ii.  35,  was  the  renewal  of  one  "under  our  first  seal, 
which,  because  it  has  since  been  lost,  and  while  we  were  captive 
in  Germany  was  given  into  the  power  of  another,  has  been 
changed."    We  have  also  marked  two  deeds,  A  1222,  1223^ 
creating  corrodies  in  the  Abbey  of  Ramsey ;  and  another,  A  1724^ 
rehearsing  an  arrangement  between  the  canons  of  Holy  Trinity, 
London,  and  Wymarca,  widow  of  Hugh  Peverel,  by  which,  ir? 
1270,  the  lady  gave  up  her  property  to  the  convent,  receiving 
"  weekly  during  her  life  four  white  cakes  and  seven  gallons  of 
conventual  beer,  three  servitors'  loaves  and  seven  gallons  of  in- 
ferior (secundce)  beer,  a  dish  of  pottage  daily,  and  4.S.  at  Christmas 
for  clothing."    An  arrangement  of  the  same  nature,  though  secur- 
ing an  ampler  allowance  and  with  more  elaborate  provisions,  made 
by  the  canons  of  Erdbury,  Warwickshire,  in  1485,  will  be  found 
in  B  1498.   To  return  to  series  A,  two  agreements  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IH.,  by  which  William,  Earl  of  Warren,  secured  certain 
rights  of  sport  in  Shropshire,  are  of  some  interest.    Several  notices 
of  converted  Jews  (Conversi)  will  be  found  here  and  there,  as  in 
No.  165 1.   The  date  1525  given  to  No.  238  is,  we  imagine,  a  mis- 
print, perhaps  for  1255;  the  deed  contains  a  demise  of  land  for 
ten  years  with  power  to  sublet  to  any  but  "  religiosi "  or  Jews. 
Apart  from  this  provision  the  spelling  of  the  names  borne  by  the 
parcels  of  land  and  the  forms  under  which  the  witnesses  are 
described  suggest  the  thirteentli  rather  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lastly,  C  1507,  a  deed  of  29  Hen.  VIII. ,  presents  a  curious 
award  drawn  up  by  two  arbitrators  between  Sir  John  Byron-, 
who  was,  we  apprehend,  the  grantee  of  Newstead,   and  Sir 
Nicholas  Strelley.   Sir  Nicliolas  was  to  pay  a  servant  of  Sir  John 
named  Greenhill  53.S.  4d.  in  satisfaction  for  "  hurts  and  mayme 
to  him  given,"  and  the  two  knights  were  "to stay  at  each  other's 
houses  twice  yearly  during  the  next  three  years  to  '  hunt  and 
passe  the  tyme  togeder  famylyerly,  and  to  declare  and  opert 
theyre  myndes  ayther  to  oder.'  " 


THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  BOOK.* 

THERE  is  very  much  less  about  the  Child  than  about  his 
Book  in  this  work,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  in  say- 
ing this  we  are  criticizing  the  title  and  not  the  book;  for  if  the 
latter  had  dealt  as  fully  with  the  condition  of  children  during  th& 
many  centuries  noticed  as  with  their  literature,  the  volume 
would  have  been  extended  to  an  inconvenient  length.  The  range 
which  the  author  allows  herself  is  from  the  time  of  the  Druids  to 
the  year  1826.  That  year,  she  tells  us,  is  "not  an  entirely 
arbitrary  limit."  "It  is  chosen  because  about  that  time  The 
Child's  Guide  to  Knoivledge  marked  a  new  departure,  and 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  this  sphere  of  work."  Whether 
the  particular  book  and  the  particular  year  for  closing  a 
history  of  juvenile  literature,  extending  over  the  greater  part  of 

•  The  Child  and  his  Book  :  some  Account  of  the  History  and  Progress  of 
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Gardner,  Darton,  &  Co.  1891. 
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the  Christian  era,  are  aptlv  chosen  may  be  open  to  question. 
Undoubtedly  The  Child's  Guide  to  Knowledge  was  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  other  children's  books  of  its  day ;  but  we  scarcely 
think  that  that  step  was  of  such  prodigious  width  as  to  warrant 
the  author  in  making  the  book,  as  it  were,  the  principal  landmark 
in  children's  literature.  She  considers  that  her  inquiry  ranges 
over  four  distinct  eras  ;  the  first  began  in  Saxon  times,  and  ended 
■with  the  invention  of  printing ;  the  second  began  with  the  print- 
ing-press and  lasted  till  the  days  of  the  Puritans ;  the  third  was 
the  Puritanical  period ;  the  fourth  began  when  the  Puritanical 
spirit  had  exhausted  itself  by  excessive  zeal,  and  England  had 
settled  down  into  a  condition  of  calm  prosperity.  _  In  the  first 
period,  children's  literature  was  exclusively  instructive,  and  their 
teachers  were  usually  monks ;  in  the  second,  their  books  were 
also  instructive,  and  they  were  remarkable  for  a  classical  re- 
vival ;  the  third  introduced  the  emblem,  the  controversial  dia- 
logue, and  the  stories  of  the  precocious  child  who  died  young, 
and  the  fourth  sank  into  the  dull,  dry,  moral  tale.  To  each 
of  these  periods  Mrs.  Field  assigns  a  close  coincident  with  a 
great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation  ;  to  the  first,  the  decay  of 
feudalism  and  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Tudor  upon  the 
throne  ;  to  the  second,  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts  ;  to  the  third,  the 
end  of  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  the  beginning  of  the  rise  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  the  internal  pacification  of  the  country ;  to 
the  fourth,  the  accession  of  the  middle  classes  to  power  and  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  By  the  way,  the  Reform  Bill  was 
not  passed  by  the  end  of  Mrs.  field's  fourth  period— i.e.  1826; 
but  we  will  not  quarrel  with  her  about  that. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  earliest  book  that  is  assigned 
to  the  child  is  the  Latin  Grammar.  Boys'  Latin  Gram- 
mars for  several  centuries  were  mere  text-books  compiled  from 
the  larger  works  of  Donatus  and  Priscian,  and  they  were  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Donates  or  Donets,  a  term 
which  occurs  in  Piers  Ploivman.  The  word  grammar,  on  the 
contrary,  was  used  more  in  connexion  with  Latin  studies  gene- 
rally ;  and  science,  as  well  as  even  magical  power,  was  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  grammarye.  A  very  commonly  used  school-book 
in  monasteries  seems  to  have  been  the  Consolations  of  Philo- 
sophy (in  the  original,  of  course),  by  Boethius,  of  which  at  least  a 
fragment  "  would  most  probably  be  found  even  in  the  most  meagre 
convent  library."  The  earliest  book  in  existence  written  expressly 
for  boys  is  here  stated  to  be  Aldhelm's  De  Septenavio,  de  Metris, 
ALnigmatibus,  ac  Pedum  Pegulis,  which  probably  appeared  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  A  great  part  of  it  consists  of  dia- 
logues between  teacher  and  pupil,  in  the  style  which  was  still 
popular  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  may  be  found 
in  such  works  as  Mrs.  Markham's  History.  The  "\'enerable  Bede 
is  also  claimed  as  a  writer  for  the  young.  A  lesson-book  for 
■children  is  attributed  to  Alcuin,  and  it  contains  questions  on 
arithmetic  which  are  said  to  be  found  even  in  some  current  school- 
books.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  them  : — "  An  old  man  met  a  child. 
*  Good  day,  my  son,'  says  he  ;  '  may  you  live  as  long  as  you  have 
lived,  and  as  much  more,  and  thrice  as  much  as  all  this;  and  if 
Ood  give  you  one  year  in  addition  to  the  others,  you  will  be  just 
a  century  old.'  What  was  the  lad's  age  ?  "  The  first  book  given 
to  his  people  in  English  by  Alfred  the  Great  was  the  already- 
mentioned  Consolatio7is  of  Philosophy,  to  which  he  added  The 
Universal  History  of  Orosius,  a  very  favourite  book  in  monastery 
schools.  In  the  tenth  century,  yElfric,  "  the  grammarian,"  wrote 
a  Colloquy,  intended  as  a  reading-book  to  help  boys  to  speak 
Xiatin.  It  consists  of  conversations  about  everyday  life.  In  one 
place  a  boy  is  made  to  say  that  he  is  too  young  to  eat  meat ;  but 
he  was  not  too  young  to  drink  beer,  as  he  says  that  he  drinks  ale, 
if  he  can  get  it."  In  the  same  century  appeared  a  book  on  as- 
tronomy for  children,  as  well  as  a  map,  now  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  "  less  incorrect  and  having  fewer  fabulous  coun- 
tries than  some  made  later." 

Alexander  Neckham  wrote  an  easy  Latin  reading-book  for  boys 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  popular  history  of 
Guy  of  Warwick  is  probably  almost  as  old,  if  not  older.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  "  With  very  rare  exceptions,  English  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  written  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century."  Soon  after  the  latter  date  a  number  of  works  were 
-written  in  English,  such  as  Mandeville's  Travels,  Chaucer's 
Astrolabe,  and  Langland's  Piers  Plowman.  Rhymed  treatises  for 
children  began  to  appear  in  England  early  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  "  How  the  Good  Wijf  taught  hir  Doughtir,"  a  poem  ascribed 
to  Lydgate,  dating  from  1430  to  1440,  the  girl  is  told  not  to  swear, 
nor  "  be  ofte  drunke."  A  very  famous  book  called  The  Booke  of 
the  Enseynments  8f  Teachynge  that  the  Knyght  of  the  Toure 
made  to  his  Doughtirs,  a  work  translated  from  the  French,  was 
published  by  Caxton,  who  says  of  it  in  his  preface,  "  Emong  al 
other  this  book  is  a  special  doctryne  &  techyng  by  which  al 
yong  gentylwymen  specially  may  lerne  to  bihave  themself  ver- 
tuously."  We  have  not  room  to  dwell  upon  those  very  ancient 
children's  favourites,  the  Histories  of  King  Arthur,  Robin  Hood, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Tom  Hickathrift.  One  of  the  most  popular 
books  written  before  the  invention  of  printing  was  the  Gesta  Roma- 
noruni.  Some  most  interesting  details  are  given  of  this  work  ;  but 
as  it  cannot  be  strictly  called  a  child's  book,  we  will  not  dwell  upon 
them.  One  of  the  early  books  published  by  Caxton  was  a  trans- 
lation of  St.  Anselm's  Eliicidariiun,  or  The  Lucydarye,  in  which 
the  "  chylde  "  is  taught  to  "  knowe  of  noblesse  spyrytuall."  A 
quaint  little  tract  for  children,  entitled  The  wyse  Chyld  of  thre 
yere  old,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  about  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 


Although,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  review,  less  is 
said  about  the  Child  in  this  worlc  than  about  his  Book,  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  "  The  Child  In  England."  It  gives  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  system  which  so  long  prevailed  in  this  country,  of 
putting  out  children  as  apprentices  among  the  middle,  and  as  pages 
or  bower-maidens  among  the  upper  classes.  Another  chapter, 
headed  "  Manners  Makyth  Man,"  also  tells  us  something  of  the 
habits  of  the  children  of  past  days,  but  here  his  Book  is  called 
into  requisition  to  describe  the  Child.  It  may  surprise  some 
people  to  find  Books  of  Etiquette  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Poke  of  Curtasye  is  one  of  these.  It  tells  the  "  young  enfaunt  " 
not  to  "  sup  with  grete  sowndynge,"  nor  to  "  spit  on  the  table." 
Caxton  printed,  and  possibly  may  have  written,  a  Lytil  new  in- 
struction to  a  lytil  chylde,  which  he  describes  as  "  playn  in 
sentence  but  playnere  in  language."  The  boy  is  recommended 
to  be  "  a  goodly  chylde,"  lest  he  should  come  in  for  a  "  bercheley  " 
and  "  brecheles "  punishment.  Erasmus  wrote  De  Civilitate 
Morum  Pueriliinn,  in  which  a  "  chylde  of  noble  bloude  "  is  told 
not  to  lick  the  dishes  at  meals,  as  to  do  so  is  "  the  propertie  of 
cattes." 

The  chapter  on  A  B  C  has  a  long  description  of  the  Horn 
Book,  so  called  because  it  consisted  of  a  piece  of  paper  bearing 
the  alphabet  in  two  characters,  thirty  syllables,  the  Invocation  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  placed  in  an  oak  frame  with  a 
handle,  and  a  thin  piece  of  horn  laid  over  the  surface.  The  author 
does  not  think  that  the  true  Horn  Book  is  older  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  So  highly  are  Horn  Books  now 
prized  by  collectors  that  the  slips  of  printed  paper  for  four  Horn 
Books  in  one  piece,  without  any  frame,  sold  for  15Z.  in  1879.  A 
much  earlier  form  of  alphabet  than  the  Horn  Book  was  a 
mechanical  contrivance  called  the  Criss-Cross-Row.  In  this  the 
letters  were  strung  upon  wire,  something  on  the  principle  of  the 
familiar  bead  counting-frames.  It  is  of  this  that  Shakspeare 
says — 

He  from  the  cross  row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinlierited  should  be. 

An  alphabet  for  educational  purposes  used  also  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  prayer-book  known  as  The  Primer.  A  folding 
card,  called  a  Battle-Dore,  succeeded  the  Horn  Book.  It  con- 
tained the  alphabet,  numerals,  easy  reading  lessons,  and  a  few 
woodcuts.  Some  of  these  Battle-Dores  were  published  by  Dean 
&  Son,  as  late  as  1840.  In  the  sixteenth  century  "A  Right 
Godly  and  Christian  A  B  C,"  in  rhyme,  made  its  appearance. 
Some  quotations  from  it  given  in  this  book  are  exceedingly- 
quaint.  "  A  apple  pie"  was  a  familiar  nursery  rhyme  even  two 
centuries  ago,  and  its  "  origin  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  clouds  of 
antiquity."  Passing  over  a  number  of  tempting  lesson-books  for 
children,  we  may  notice — A  delysionssiiriipennvlyclaryfiedforyonge 
scholers  yt  thurste  for  the  swete  lycore  of  Laltn  speche,  which  was 
published  in  1 569,  as  well  as  a  book  by  Skelton,  the  poet-laureate, 
intended  for  young  people  "  emboldened  with  the  fly-blown  blast 
of  the  moch  vayne-gloryous  pi]iplying  wind,  whan  they  have 
delectably  lycked  a  lytell  of  the  hcorous  electurry  of  lusty 
lernyng  in  the  moch  studyous  scholehouse  of  scrupulous  philo- 
logy." 

A  chapter  on  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  Broomstick  "  deals 
with  children's  literature  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  James 
Janeaway  was  one  of  the  leading  writers  for  the  young  in  that 
period.  After  him  came  Thomas  White,  in  one  of  whose  books, 
published  in  1702,  "  A  was  an  Archer"  appears  for  the  first  time. 
This  writer  makes  a  child  of  eight  weep  inconsolably  because  he 
has  told  a  lie,  the  lie  consisting  in  saying  that  he  felt  cold  when 
he  was  not  quite  certain  whether  he  was  so.  Among  old  books 
much  read  by  children  were  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  consequently  they  receive  notice  here ;  yet 
they  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  children's  books ;  neither  were 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gullivers  Travels,  for  that  matter.  Every- 
body may  not  be  aware  that  John  Bunyan  wrote  a  book  of  poems 
for  children.    It  is  in  this  style  :  — 

The  Egg,  when  laid,  by  Warmth  is  made  a  Chicken, 
And  Christ,  by  Grace,  those  dead  in  Sin  doth  quicken. 

Mrs.  Field  quotes  several  instances  of  nursery  classics  which 
had  as  their  authors  celebrated  writers.  Goody  Two  Shoes  was 
probably,  she  thinks,  by  Goldsmith  ;  The  Three  Bears  was  by 
Southey  ;  The  Butterfly  s  Ball  was  by  a  grave  statistician, 
Roscoe  of  Liverpool  ;  Bluebeard  was  by  Perrault,  and  the  name 
of  a  living  mathematician,  who  has  written  a  most  popular 
book  for  the  young,  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader's  mind 
in  that  of  the  author  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  a  quantity  of  books  for  children  appeared  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  prim  and  ponderous  moral  teach- 
ing. A  good  specimen  of  these  is  Parental  Solicitude.  "  Let  us 
retire,"  says  a  husband  to  his  wife,  in  this  improving  book, "  from 
art  and  dissimulation  to  where  Nature  in  some  degree  speaks  the 
language  of  the  heart — to  our  country  residence."  There  they 
teach  their  servants  "  to  support  their  humble  lot  with  resigna- 
tion," and  their  children  to  "  peruse  with  taste  the  volume  of 
Nature,  wherein  the  thorn,  the  rill,  the  mountain,  the  lake,  sug- 
gest some  moral  analogy,"  which  they  should  "  apply  with  happy 
success."  Thomas  Day,  the  author  of  Sandford  a7id  Merton,  was 
"  an  ardent  Rousseauist."  In  the  little  literary  coterie  at  Lich- 
field, of  which  he  was  the  head,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  mind  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  daughter  of 
his  friend  Edgeworth.  Maria  Edgeworth's  father  meddled 
terribly  with  her  writing,  and  probably  did  much  to  hamper  it ; 
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but  be  originated  the  idea  of  "Harry  and  Lucy."  The  Child's 
Catechism  of  Dr.  Watts  was  popular  until  a  recent  period ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  first  catechism  that  was  put  into  the  liands 
of  the  writer  of  this  review.  "VVe  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mrs. 
Field  that  Dr.  Watts's 

What  if  the  Lord  grow  ivroth  and  swear 

While  I  refuse  to  read  and  pray  ? 

"  will  bear  comparison  even  with  Keble's  poem  "  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  Lyra  Innocentium.  Of  Mrs.  Earbauld,  the  avithor  oi  Easy 
Lessons  and  the  joint  author  of  Evenings  at  Home,  De  Quincej'  says 
that  her  Hymns  in  Prose  "  left  upon  his  childish  recollection  a  deep 
impression  of  solemn  beauty  and  simplicity."  Mrs.  Trimmer,  the 
author  of  The  History  of  the  Robins,  with  the  Dicksy,  Flapsy, 
and  Pecksy  beloved  by  small  children,  also  wrote  a  number  of 
other  juvenile  books,  which  are  now  almost  forgotten.  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  wrote  many  well-known  books  for  the  young,  as 
well  as  her  Vindication  of  the  Hights  of  Women.  Mary  Pilkington 
wrote  a  long  string  of  children's  moral  tales,  at  least  one  of 
which  contained  woodcuts  by  Thomas  Bewick,  who  was  an 
illustrator  of  books  for  young  people  as  well  as  for  old.  Among 
other  artists  of  note  Avho  drew  for  juvenile  works  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
•were  William  Blake,  Thomas  Stothard,  and  Mulready.  Perhaps 
the  most  typical  children's  book  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  was 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  The  Fairchild  Fa7nily.  A\^e  read  here  that  its 
popular  and  proliiic  author  only  received  5/.  for  Little  Henry  and 
his  Bearer,  a  little  book  that  not  only  had  an  enormous  circula- 
tion in  England,  but  was  translated  into  many  languages,  in- 
cluding Chinese.  Peter  Parley,  begun  by  Goodrich,  was  prac- 
tically the  production  of  several  writers.  We  come  now  to  the 
goal — The  ChihTs  Guide  to  Knoicledge — and  if  we  do  not  with  the 
author  regard  it  as  essentially  the  turning  point  in  juvenile  litera- 
ture, we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  it  went  through  thirty-nine 
editions  in  about  as  many  years.  It  was  not  without  regret  that 
we  arrived  at  the  last  page  of  The  Child  and  his  Book,  a  work 
which  has  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  history  of  literature. 


AN  AMERICAN  WALTON.* 

AN  American  edition  of  Walton  and  Cotton,  edited  by  Dr. 
Bethune,  contains  many  additional  notes,  an  appendix  on 
American  sport,  and  bibliographical  disquisitions.  American 
angling  clubs  appear  to  have  arrangements  like  those  on  Loch 
Leven.  The  fishers  are  often  dwellers  in  tents  ;  they  suffer  much 
from  mosquitoes.  But,  at  least  in  1843,  they  caught  trout  of 
nearly  ten  pounds  in  weight ;  while  one  of  fifteen  pounds  was 
taken  in  the  following  year.  Deer  were  also  taken  by  chevying 
them  in  boats  on  the  loch.  We  cannot  praise  the  diversion  of 
gaffing  a  stag.  The  lake  trout,  one  of  which  weighed  twenty- 
four  pounds,  were  chiefly  taken  by  trolling.  We  can  beat  this 
trout  with  two  of  thirty-six  pounds  each,  taken  in  one  day  on  the 
river  at  Rannoch.  They  are  stufied,  and  stand  at  the  Bun 
Rannoch  Hotel  to  witness  if  we  lie.  Long  Island  has  some  happy 
fishing  waters ;  a  trout  of  near  five  pounds  was  captured  with  a 
mouse  for  bait.  The  author  says  that  the  fish  seldom  exceed 
two  or  three  pounds  in  weight,  "  and  never  compare  in  size 
with  the  fish  taken  in  England,  and  still  less  with  those 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  waters,"  where  he  believes  that  trout 
of  ten  pounds  are  often  got  with  fly.  This  is  a  complete  mis- 
take. \^'e  never  heard  of  a  ten-pound  yellow  trout  being  taken 
with  fly  in  Scotland.  The  average  is  a  great  deal  more  like  six 
to  the  pound  in  open  rivers.  The  (Sa/wo  /igro.r,  whatever  his  exact 
place  in  the  fishy  kingdom  may  be,  is  hardly  ever  caught  except 
by  trolling.  The  Coquet  bull-trout,  an  enigmatic  brute,  is  hardly 
to  be  ranked  among  yellow  trout.  Again,  there  are  far  more  big 
trout  in  a  brook  like  the  Darentli,  or  the  Lambourne,  or  the 
Pang,  than  in  a  large  river  like  Tweed  or  Tay.  The  Thames  is 
almost  our  only  large  river  which  breeds  really  big  trout,  though 
there  may  be  a  few  in  Tay  and  Tweed.  With  fly  shall  no  man 
take  them.  But  even  in  Thames,  it  is  a  curious  blunder  to  say 
that  trout  are  "  rarely  taken  below  ten  pounds  in  weight."  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  these  vVmerican  comments  were  written 
in  1847,  and  are  probably  no  longer  valuable.  Over-fishing  and 
free  fishing  even  then  were  ruining  the  waters  on  Long  Island, 
as  elsewhere.  If  everybody  is  to  fish  everywhere,  there  will  be 
no  sport,  except  in  waters  where,  as  Aristotle  says  of  Crete,  "  the 
distance  is  equivalent  to  a  law  expelling  aliens."  The  index  of 
angling  books  is  also  belated.  Francis  is  not  named,  nor  Ilalford. 
We  learn  that  Gilbert's  rare  and,  practically,  worthless  Angler's 
Delight  (1676)  was  reprinted  in  1780.  The  modern  reprints  of 
Dennys's  Secrets  of  Angling  are,  of  course,  unmentioned.  The  best 
part  of  the  work,  notes  on  fishing-books  before  W^alton,  is  also  of 
1847,  but,  naturally,  does  not  lose  by  that  antiquity.  The  editor 
discusses  Homer's  use  of  the  horn  of  the  ox  (Iliad  xxiv.  80-82)  : — 
"  And  Iris  sped  to  the  bottom,  like  a  weight  of  lead  that,  mounted 
on  a  horn  of  an  ox,  goeth  down,  bearing  death  to  ravenous 
fishes." 

Mr.  Leaf  thinks  that  a  tube  of  horn,  to  guard  the  line,  and  a 
leaden  sinker  are  referred  to  by  the  divine  poet.  This  is  the  view 
of  Aristarchus,  but  neither  critic  is  known  to  have  been  a  fisher. 
That  the  horn  answers  to  the  rings  of  a  modern  rod  is  an  absurd 
interpretation.    Compare  Odyssey  xii.  251: — "Even  as  when  a 

*  The  Compute  Angler.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Bethune,  D.D.  London: 
Ward,  Lock,  &  Co.  1891. 


fisher  on  some  headland  lets  down  with  a  long  rod  his  baits  .  .  , 
casting  into  the  deep  the  horn  of  an  ox  of  the  home- 
stead." We  have  not  consulted  Giseke  nor  IVppmiiller, 
but  are  these  gentlemen  anglers  ?  Ameis  tliinks  that  a 
horn  tube  protected  the  line.  Plutarch  denies  that  Ktpas 
meant  bull's  hair,  because,  like  our  recent  ancestors,  the 
ancients  used  horsehair  for  gut.  From  the  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  the  American  editor  concludes  that  bait,  and  horn  were 
distinct.  This,  if  correct,  excludes  the  idea  that  Homer  spun 
with  a  horn  minnow,  weighted  with  leaden  sinkers.  The  topic 
has  recently  been  handled  in  the  Journal  of  Philology.  Our  own 
inclinations  are  in  favour  of  a  horn  minnow.  In  Theocritus 
(Idyll  xxi.)  there  is  show  of  playing  a  fish  and  of  the  fish  sulking. 
But  all  this  is  sea-fishing.  Ausonius  (360  a.d.)  aspires  to  trout  in 
the  Mosel,  but  we  must  go  to  ^lian  (230  a.d.)  for  the  first 
artificial  flies. 

The  passage  is  too  familiar  for  quotation.  A  red  hackle  with 
red  body  of  wool  was  used.  It  may  have  been  meant  for  a  May- 
fly, but  was  very  unlike  one.  The  fly  does  very  well  for  sea- 
trout  and  on  uneducated  lochs.  The  American  editor  cannot 
solve  the  mystery  of  Dame  Juliana  Berners ;  but  it  seems  in- 
credible that  a  woman  should  have  recommended  an  eighteen- 
feet  rod  as  light  and  handy.  Mascall  (1590)  is  a  plagiarist 
of  the  Dame ;  indeed,  Walton  himself  owes  much  to  her ; 
for  example,  his  Jury  of  Flies.  In  161 3  we  have  a 
better  work,  often  reprinted,  Dennys's  poem  on  "  The  Secrets  of 
Angling."  Markham  reduced  it  to  prose  in  his  Country  Content- 
ments. Dennys's  date  is  1572-1608.  Barker  (1651  and  1657)  is 
a  very  practical  hand,  and  still  well  deserves  reading.  But 
Walton  clearly  refers,  though  not  by  name,  to  an  "  old  fish-book  " 
now  lost,  lie  himself  was  followed,  in  1662,  by  Venables  with 
The  Experienced  Angler,  for  which  Walton  wrote  a  generous 
commendatory  letter.  There  is  at  least  one  reprint  of  1826. 
Franck's  very  dull,  though  curious,  work  was  written  in  1658, 
but  not  published  till  1694.  His  imitation  of  the  gilly's  Scotch 
is  not  imentertaining.  Some  one  has  of  late  written,  erroneously, 
as  if  Franck  were  but  little  of  a  fly-fisher.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  starts  his  disciple  in  salmon-fishing  with  a  teal  wing  and 
bear's-hair  body..  "  He  loves  no  music  but  the  twang  of  the  line." 
"  The  brighter  the  day  the  obscurer  your  fly,"  he  says  ;  but  now 
in  bright  weather  we  use  the  gleaming  "  canary,"  all  in  yellow. 
With  Franck  end  the  Waltonian  and  pre-Waltonian  angling 
authorities.  His  book,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edition,  was  only 
published  in  a  limited  number  (2  50)  ;  but  it  is  far  from  uncommon 
or  costly.  It  never  could  be  a  favourite,  being  stuffed  with  all 
sorts  of  inappropriate  verbiage.  The  American  Walton  contains 
very  little  of  value,  except  its  bibliographical  chapters  and  some 
literary  and  biographical  notes. 


TELESCOPIC  WORK  FOR  STARLIGHT  EVENINGS.* 

Mli.  DENNING  is  an  observer  in  the  first,  a  writer  in  the 
second  place.  Ilis  authorship  has  ai-isen  from  the  not  too 
common  exigency  of  having  something  original  to  say — original, 
we  mean,  in  the  sense  that  the  advice  and  instruction  profl'ered 
by  him  are  drawn  largely  from  the  stores  of  his  personal  expe- 
rience. Like  Hotspur,  he  "  professes  not  talking,"  l)ut  from  work 
has  slipped  on,  by  stress  of  circumstances,  into  words,  making 
the  pen  an  adjunct  and  auxiliary  to  the  telescope.  The  volume 
before  us  has  the  merits  and  defects  incident  to  such  an  origin. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  apply  to  it  the  ordinary  canons  of  literary 
criticism  ;  it  is  no  "  well  of  English  undefiled  "  ;  purists  in  style 
may,  if  they  will,  find  occasions  of  scandal,  and  hit  against  pebbles 
of  oti'ence  in  every  page.  Yet  it  deserves,  none  the  less,  to  be  read 
with  respect  and  attention  by  every  amateur  astronomer ;  nor  can 
the  task  prove  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  such  as  will  genially 
commit  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  an  author  whose  arbitrary 
dealings,  here  and  there,  with  language  impart  a  certain  raciness 
to  the  ready  and  animated  flow  of  his  discourse. 

Although  founded  upon  articles  published  at  various  times  in 
scientific  periodicals,  the  work  has  none  of  the  scrappy  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  a  reprint.  Its  constituent  parts,  instead 
of  being  merely  huddled  together  under  a  common  title,  have 
been  carefully  welded  into  a  self-consistent  whole.  Gaps  have 
been  filled  in,  discrepancies  smoothed  away,  missing  data  supplied, 
with  the  agreeable  result  that  perusal  proceeds,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out a  hitch,  and  leaves  no  sense  of  backwardness  in  the  race 
of  contemporaneous  enquiry.  The  want,  moreover,  of  such  an 
unpretending  handbook  is,  we  believe,  genuinely  felt.  Many 
persons  are  the  possessors  of  telescopes  which  they  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  employ.  Mere  curiosity  supplies  no  lasting  stimulus. 
The  pleasure  of  gratifying  it,  a  vapid  one  at  bfst,  is  quickly 
exhausted,  and  the  apathy  of  ignorance  is  but  too  apt  to  resume 
its  sway  over  minds  roused  to  momentary  enthusiasm  by  agUmpse 
into  the 

Paradise  of  golden  lights 

arched  over  by  the 

Palace-roof  of  cloudless  nights. 

The  remedy  against  backsliding  so  lamentable  is  to  be  found  in 
a  steady  course  of  work.  But  work  needs  insight  and  know- 
ledge to  make  it  effective,  more  especially  when  judgment  has  to 
supplement  deficient  instrumental  power.    Intending  observers 

*  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight  Eveiiinqs.  By  William  F.  Denning, 
F.R.A.S.    London  :  Taylor  &  Francis.  1891. 
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cannot  do  better,  under  these  circumstances,  than  place  them- 
selves under  Mr.  Denning's  guidance.  Himself  best  known  for 
successful  cometary  and  meceoric  explorations,  he  is  neverthe- 
less a  competent  adviser  all  round  where  direct  telescopic 
observation  is  concerned.  With  spectroscopy  and  celestial  photo- 
graphy he  jiractically  does  not  meddle ;  nor  can  either  branch  be 
usefully  prosecuted  by  the  modestly  equipped  beginners  in  whose 
interests  he  wields  the  pen.  That  one  or  two  of  his  remarks 
about  the  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  absolutely  square 
with  the  latest  garnering  of  facts  need  not  then  be  made  the 
occasion  of  adverse  comment.  One  cannot,  for  instance,  be  sur- 
prised that  he  has  followed  the  still  prevailing  fashion  of  ascribing 
to  the  radiations  of  nitrogen  the  most  conspicuous  ray  of  gaseous 
nebulae.  The  error,  although  exploded  by  all  the  more  recent  in- 
vestigations, api^ears  indestructible  ;  and  its  cropping  up  in  one 
new  book  after  another  raises  a  feeling  akin  to  exasperation.  Nor 
is  this  the  only  case  in  the  history  of  spectroscopic  research  in 
which  provisional,  but  mistaken,  identification  has  long  resisted 
disproof  and  survived  disclaimers.  It  is,  indeed,  much  more 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  what  a  thing  is  than  what  it  is  not ; 
still  even  a  negative  truth  is  often  worth  fighting  for. 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Telescopic  Work  for  Starlight 
Evenings  are  appropriately  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  instru- 
mental means,  in  which  the  author,  an  adept  in  his  way,  gives 
his  readers  no  mere  outworn  "saws  of  books,"  but  maxims 
"  coming  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms."  In  the  cause  celehre 
of  refractors  versus  reflectors,  he  sums  up  the  evidence  fairly 
enough,  and  with  obvious  impartiality  of  intention;  yet  his 
views  are  no  doubt  to  some  extent  biassed  by  his  favourable  ex- 
perience of  a  silver-on-glass  Newtonian  by  "With,  the  performance 
of  which,  in  the  lines  of  work  pursued  by  him,  seems  to  have  left 
little  to  be  desired.  The  extreme  susceptibility  of  such  instru- 
ments, however,  to  deformmg  influences,  as  well  as  their  intole- 
rance of  a  rigid  "  mount,"  disables  them  for  many  purposes  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  promises  to  limit  their  employment, 
in  the  coming  time,  to  certain  special  tasks,  such  as  the  photo- 
graphic picturing  of  nebulne.  Mr.  Denning,  it  is  true,  believes 
that  "  if  future  years  see  any  great  development  in  the  sizes  of 
telescopes,  it  will  probably  be  in  connexion  with  reflectors  "  ;  but 
just  at  present,  their  undeniable  prerogatives  notwithstanding, 
"there  is  little  to  justify  the  anticipation.  The  next-coming 
■colossus,  at  any  rate,  is  a  refractor  of  forty  inches  aperture, 
already  in  course  of  construction  by  Messrs.  Alvan  Clark  for 
the  new  Californian  observatory  on  "Wilson's  Peak ;  the  most 
potent  light-concentrating  implement  yet  employed  in  star-charting 
operations  is  the  "  Bruce  lens,"  shortly  to  be  erected  in  the  same 
favoured  vicinity  under  Professor  Pickering's  directions  ;  Green- 
wich and  Potsdam  alike  are  about  to  add  giant  achromatics  to 
their  equipment ;  and  the  new  coude-equatorial  at  Paris  sets  an 
example,  sure  in  the  long  run  to  be  extensively  followed  else- 
where, of  a  mode  of  installation  by  whifch  the  mechanical  diffi- 
culties hampering  the  growth  of  optical  power  in  refractors  are 
happily  overcome. 

"  "Virtually,"  as  our  author  remarks,  "  the  observer  himself 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  his  telescope  ;  it  is  useless 
having  a  glass  of  great  capacity  at  one  end  of  a  tube  and  a  man 
of  small  capacity  at  the  other."  Yet  it  has  not  been  mainly 
through  the  observers'  fault  that  monster-telescopes  have  in 
general  fallen  short,  as  to  achievement,-  of  the  standard  raised  by 
expectation.  Some  give  imperfectly  defined  images  ;  others  are 
inconveniently  mounted ;  in  many  the  secondary  spectrum  is  so 
strong  as  to  confuse  vision  with  troublesome  fringes  of  colour ; 
many  more  are  located  where  a  foggy  and  disturbed  atmosphere 
half-blinds  the  great  eye  of  the  object-glass.  The  fine  perform- 
ance, however,  of  the  Lick  refractor,  beneath  an  unrivalled  sky 
and  in  the  hands  of  able  and  energetic  observers,  has  done  more 
to  stimulate  enterprise  than  the  partial  incapacity  of  other 
great  telescopes  to  damp  it.  The  record  of  its  three  years' 
service,  while  raising  no  vulgar  wonder  by  sensational  announce- 
ments, includes  several  results  of  far-reaching  importance.  Such 
are  : — The  recognition,  by  Professors  Holden  and  Schseberle, 
of  the  helical  forms  of  certain  nebuliB ;  the  establishment,  by 
Mr.  Keeler,  of  the  true  character  and  position  of  the  chief 
nebular  line,  his  measurements — the  first  achieved — of  nebular 
"  end-on  "  motions,  together  with  his  detection  in  the  nebular 
spectrum  of  the  crimson  ray  of  hydrogen,  not  to  mention  his 
demonstration  of  the  illusory  nature  of  supposed  bright  lines  in 
the  spectrum  of  Uranus ;  finally— to  go  no  further — Mr.  Burn- 
ham's  discoveries  of  many  excessively  close  stellar  pairs  likely  to 
prove  interesting  systems,  besides  the  dismissal,  back  through  the 
ivory  gate,  by  Messrs.  Burnham  and  Barnard,  of  sundry  phantom- 
stars  in  the  Orion-trapezium,  coupled  with  the  perception  in  the 
same  group  of  three  light  specks  so  minute  as  certainly  never  to 
have  been  seen  before.  And  all  this  during  a  period  of  pro- 
visional arrangements,  with  apparatus  still  incomplete,  and  in 
despite  of  discomforts  and  distractions  which  might  well  have 
excused  the  postponement  of  any  arduous  operations. 

In  point  of  fact,  sidereal  astronomy  must  either  renoimce  its 
high  pretensions,  or  advance  still  further  along  the  road  of  in- 
creasing optical  power.  Only  thus  can  the  spectra  of  the  fainter 
stars  and  nebulas  be  satisfactorily  investigated  ;  only  thus,  above 
all,  can  their  radial  movements  be  determined,  whether  visually 
or  photographically.  And  these  two  researches  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  relative — the  one  to  the 
physical  constitution  of  individual  stars,  the  other  to  the 
mechanical  construction  of  the  heavens. 


The  chapters  in  the  work  under  notice,  treating  severally  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Planets,  of  Comets,  Meteors,  Stars,  and 
Nebulae,  are  all  judiciously  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
embryo  observers.  They  omit  nothing  that  is  indispensable,  and 
admit  little  that  is  superfluous.  Exceedingly  useful,  too,  are 
the  compendious  lists  furnished  of  meteor-radiants  and  periodical 
comets,  of  double  and  variable  stars,  and  of  nebulto  and  clusters. 
The  book  is  suitably  and  sufficiently  illustrated,  in  large  measure 
from  the  author's  original  drawings. 


GUBERNATIS'S  DICTIONNAIRE  INTERNATIONAL  DES 
ECRIVAINS  DU  JOUR.* 

"  WJ  E  regret  to  have  perceived  only  when  the  impression  was 

V  V  made  of  this  recollection,  that  there  is  not  reproduced  an 
important  notice  appeared  on  our  Dictionary  in  that  excellent 
Review."  This  somewhat  enigmatical  sentence  appears  as  the 
final  paragraph  of  a  small  pamphlet  accompanying  the  volumes 
of  the  Dictionary  referred  to.  It  is  headed  "  The  Saturday  Revieiv, 
London  1888."  For  the  honour  thus  done  us,  as  it  were,  in  our 
absence,  we  offer  the  expression  of  our  thanks,  and  turn  with  some 
curiosity  to  the  volumes  themselves.  They  are  portly  enough, 
having  an  average  of  seven  hundred  pages  each  ;  they  are  so  badly 
stitched  together  that  it  is  perilous  to  consult  them  except  flat 
on  a  table.  As  the  pagination  is  continued  from  p.  i  to  2088 
straight  through  them,  their  possessor  may  bind  them  to  any 
degree  of  thickness  he  prefers ;  or,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  the  four 
additional  francs  for  the  volumes  relies,  instead  oi  broches,  would 
be  well  laid  out. 

The  Dictionnaire  itself  is  in  French,  though  it  is  published  at 
Florence.  The  quotations  given  in  this  article  are  textual,  and 
the  blunders  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  just  mentioned. 
The  book  has  been  issued  periodically  in  parts  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  first  number  having  appeared  in  March  1888. 
The  apology  of  the  editor  for  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  instead 
of  his  native  Italian  is  given  in  an  extract  from  Brunetto  Latini 
(maitre  de  Dante) : — "  Parce  que  le  parlaire  est  plus  d6litable  et 
plus  commune  a  toutes  gens."  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
this  view ;  but  it  has  its  inconveniences.  It  was  almost  inevi- 
table that  a  man  of  letters  embarking  on  such  an  enterprise  as  this 
would  be  better  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  his  own  country 
than  those  of  any  other,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that, 
according  to  the  Resume  general  statistique  on  the  final  page,  the 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  writers  from  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  is  very  marked.  These  are,  indeed,  the  only 
countries  whose  contemporary  ecrivains  the  editor  takes  any  con- 
siderable account  of.  He  ofl'ers  us  biographies  of  9,152  persons; 
of  these  6,413  are  of  the  three  countries  just  named,  the  renminder 
being  allotted  to  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland  (in  nearly  equal 
proportion)  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  about  200  to 
America,  down  to  Lithuanie,  Livonie,  Algerie,  Assyrie,  He  de 
Java,  and  Australie,  who  have  one  representative  apiece. 

It  does  not  become  an  Englishman  to  complain  of  the  space 
allotted  to  his  own  countrymen  by  one  who  is  a  type,  we  make 
no  doubt,  of  the  intelligent  foreigner.  His  is,  of  course,  the 
"  verdict  of  posterity."  Indeed,  the  preface,  addressed  "  A  mes 
collegues  et  a  mes  confreres  en  Litterature,"  had  prepared  us  for 
even  worse  luck  than  has  fallen  to  our  share.  M.  de  Gubernatis 
returns  his  thanks  to  countrymen  of  his  own,  and  to  eminent 
writers  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  (whose  names  are 
given),  to  the  learned  Professors  of  Germany,  and  to  a  Hungarian, 
for  their  valuable  assistance  in  regard  to  the  writers  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  Finally,  he  apostrophizes  his  French  col- 
lahorateurs  especially,  in  a  strain  which  left  us  hardly  prepared 
to  find  that  so  many  of  our  compatriots  as  530  would  be 
found  worthy  of  record  in  this  roll  of  fame.  The  number  is 
indeed  not  large,  as  one  may  think,  when  compared  with 
the  figures  before  quoted,  but  taken  a  priori  we  should  pro- 
nounce it  ample.  It  would  puzzle  a  good  many  of  us  to 
compile  a  list  of  530  names  of  living  British  writers  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  included  in  such  a  chronicle.  Upon  the 
scale,  however,  adopted  by  M.  de  Gubernatis,  the  difficulty 
vanishes.  "We  have  been  told  on  high  authority  that  "  all  good 
books  are  written  in  German  "  ;  it  would  seem  that  all  German 
books  are  good  and  their  writers  great.  The  same  is  apparently 
true  of  the  French  and  the  Italians.  A  general  who  has  indited 
a  despatch,  a  journalist  who  has  reprinted  his  articles,  a  politician 
who  has  published  his  speech,  a  statistician  who  has  calculated 
future  populations,  and  "  the  likes  of  these,"  are  admissible  as 
writers.  In  this  way  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  British  writers  is 
simple  of  solution,  or,  rather,  it  reappears  in  a  fresh  shape.  It 
is  no  longer  one  of  inclusion,  but  of  exclusion.  Instead  of  five 
hundred  or  so,  five  thousand  biographies  might  be  compiled  with- 
out satisfying  all  possible  claimants.  "We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  German  Universities  as  hives  of  intellectual  activity, 
and  every  savant  employed  therein  as  a  potential  benefactor^  to 
his  species  ;  but  there  is  a  certain  sameness  in  their  life  stories. 
Still,  for  purposes  of  reference  in  regard  to  men  who  may  at  any 
moment  wake  to  find  themselves  famous,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
complain  under  this  head. 

"With  respect  to  our  own  countrymen,  we  may  speak  with 
more  confidence.    Of  the  favoured  five  hundred,  then,  be  it  said, 
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that  at  least  one-fifth  of  them  are  at  the  present  moment  defunct. 
Some  have  become  so  during-  the  passage  of  these  volumes 
through  the  press,  and  the  fact  is  acknowledged  in  the  "  Addi- 
tions et  corrections,"  or  in  the  "  Additions  et  corrections  essen- 
tiales,"  or  in  the  "  Supplement,"  or  in  the  "  Addenda,"  through  all 
of  which  alphabetically  arranged,  separate,  additional  parts  it  is 
necessary  to  search  before  you  can  be  sure  of  finding  the  name 
you  are  looking  for.  Besides  this  considerable  proportion  of 
deceased  notabilities,  there  are  a  large  number  who  are  only 
writers  in  a  special  or  professional  sense — a  remark  which  would 
seem  to  apply  to  both  the  British  and  foreign  biographies.  In 
turning  over  the  pages  we  have  met  with  the  late  Marshal 
Bazaine,  Prince  Napoleon  (Jerome),  General  Boulanger,  Pope 
Leo_  XIII.,  Count  von  Moltke,  Count  Miinster,  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  and  many  others  of  like  calibre  whose  biographies  go  to 
swell  these  volumes  to  their  abnormal  dimensions.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  our  own  countrymen.  Among  British  ecrirains  con- 
temporains  are  the  following :— The  late  Serjeant  Ballantine,  Sir 
John  Adye,  General  Valentine  Baker,  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett,  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter,  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette,  Sir 
Risdon  Bennett,  Lord  Blackburn,  "  General "  Booth,  Mr.  John 
Bright,  Lord  Bute,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  George  Campbell,  Sir 
John  Lambert,  Lord  Justice  Lindley,  Father  Ignatius,  and  Mr. 
"William  O'Brien.  These  are  merely  specimens  taken  at  random, 
from  a  far  longer  list  for  which  we  have  not  space,  to  show  how 
wide  a  net  has  been  spread,  and  to  justify  our  remark  that  not 
five  hundred,  but  five  thousand,  names  would  be  insufficient,  if 
everybody  who  has  ever  rushed  into  print  with  a  volume  of  any 
sort  or  kind  is  to  be  included. 

We  turn  to  those  British  biographies  whose  right  to  insertion 
is  incontestable.  Among  them,  certainly,  is  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
The  date  of  i86>;  given  as  that  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  loi 
favorable  pour  le  Home  liiile  pour  I'lrlandais  "  is  probably  only  one 
of  innumerable  similar  misprints  ;  the  same  explanation  is  hardly 
available  for  the  statement,  "  Dupuis  plusieurs  annees  il  est  le 
principal  inspirateur  et  redacteur  de  la  Cvnfempoi-an/  lieview"; 
nor  is  the  subsequent  reference  to  "  Outidanos"  quite  historical. 
Turn  we  next  to  the  article  "Tennyson,  Lord  Alfred  "  (sic).  A 
very  brief  one  it  is  ;  but  we  read,"  Avec  plus  d'imagination  et  de 
souci  de  la  forme,  il  a  continue  modestement  I'ecole  meditative 
des  lakistes.  S.  M.  La  Reine  d'Angleterre  I'a  nomme  Toete 
Laureai  en  1875,  et  Lord  in  1885."  These  statements  are  all 
open  to  revision.  The  very  first  entry  in  the  Dictionnaire  begins 
thus  :— "  A.  Avec  cette  simple  signature  Mr.  Arnold  Mathieu  a 
publie  ses  premiers  traveaux  '  Strayed  Reveller,'  "  &c.  &c. 
These  Arnolds,  indeed,  give  our  compiler  considerable  trouble. 
We  have  "  Arnold  (Arthur),  voyageur,  journaliste  et  homme 
politique;  ne  le  28  Mai,  1883"  '(sic);  "  Arnold  (Edvin),  poete, 
philalogue  et  journaliste,  frere  de  M.  M.  Arthur  et  Matthieu," 
a  statement  (though  we  bear  in  mind  the  celebrated  lines  about 
"  My  kinsman  ")  emphatically  to  be  contradicted  ;  and  Arnold 
(Mathieu)  and  (Thomas),  whose  relationship  is  not  mentioned. 
Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  will  be  pleased  to  read  that  "  Tous  ces  romans 
sont  ecrits  gentlemanlike,  dans  la  meilleur  acceptation  du  mot, 
et  il  sufiit  de  les  parcourir  pour  sa  convaincre  que  I'auteur  est 
aussi  familier  avec  les  mceurs  et  les  habitudes  de  la  bon  societe 
qu'avec  celles  des  pays  ou  il  place  le  cadre  de  ses  romans." 
An  English  solicitor  residing  at  Versailles  is  described  at 
length  as  "  attorney  pres  les  Cours  de  Common  law,  et  sol/icitor 
pres  la  haute  Cour  de  Chancellerie  d'Angleterre."  Mr.  Bernard 
Becker  is  an  old  friend,  but  we  feel  sure  that  he  was  not  born  in 
1332.  Nor  did  Mr.  Besant  write  The  Revolt  of  Marc.  Here 
is  a  curious  entry:  "Braddon  (Marie-Elizabeth  veuve  Max- 
well)." We  do  not  recognize  any  familiar  name  in  "Clayton 
(Eleonore  Ceeathoknb,  mistress  N'bbdiiam)."  Mr.  Richard  Con- 
greve  "  fit  ses  etudes  sous  la  direction  du  regrette  Mathieu  Arnold  " 
(who  was  four  years  his  junior).  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  "  est 
redacteur  du  Times,  d;qKiis  1862."  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  "juge 
de  paix  a  Lew  Trenchard,  sa  terre  seigneuriale."  We  come  upon 
"  Hugues-Hugues  (Auguste)  ecrivain  anglais,  assistant  au  British 
Museum  dwpuis  1882,  ne  a  Londres  en  1875."  In  congratulating 
Mr.  Hugues-Hugues,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  upon  his  official 
precocity,  we  may  express  regret,  without  any  disparagement  to 
him,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  Dr.  Garnett,Mr.  Maunde  Thomp- 
son, Dr.  Bullen,  nor  even  of  Mr.  Franks,  whose  fame  is  certainly 
European.  Mr.  Henry  James,  too,  we  learn,  was  "  n€,  en 
1873,  a  New  York."_  We  come  upon  "  KnatchbuU-Hugessen  {sir 
Edouard),"  having,  in  the  previous  volume,  perused  a  far  more 
copious  biography  of  "  Brabourne  (Lord  Edward  Hugessen- 
Knatchbull)."  Sir  Theodore  Martin  "est  di<puis  longtemps 
membre  du  parlement  britannique."  Another  life  begins,  "  Payne 
Jacques,  romancier  anglais,  imitateur  de  Charles  Dickens,  mais 
qui  tlqu  a  point  pris  la  place,  ne,"  &c.  &c.  Again,  an  old 
friend  is  hardly  recognizable  in  "  Stanley  (John  Rowland,  connu 
sous  le  nom  de  Heurj'-MoretoD)."  "  Grant  (Baronet  Alexandre)  " 
refers  to  the  late  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Several  biographies  are  given  twice.  We  have  mentioned  Lord 
Brabourne's ;  there  are  those,  also,  of  Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Clarke-Hyde  (pages  639  and  1217);  Mr.  J.  Shield  Nicolson 
(pages_i536  and  2018) ;  M.  Uzanne  (pages  1862  and  2038);  and 
we  might  extend  this  list.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  singular  an 
entry  as  any  "  Staftbrd-Eorthcote  (Sir  Henry  Baronet),"  on  the 
strength  of  his  book  on  Financial  Policy. 


NOUGHTS  AND  CROSSES.* 

TT  is  not  easy  in  a  small  space  to  do  full  justice  to  a  collec- 
-L  tion  of  short  "  Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches "  which 
have  been  republished  by  Q.,  in  one  volume,  under  the  title  of 
Nouf/hts  and  Crosses.  Their  character  is  too  various  to  admit 
of  description  by  a  single  epithet.  Some  of  them  depend  for 
their  interest  upon  local  colouring,  and  illustrate  the  West- 
country  humour  and  superstitions  with  which  the  author  of 
Troy  Toirn  has  already  made  us  familiar ;  others  are  of  more 
general  character.  Though  the  stories  are  not  all  of  equal 
merit,  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  most  attractive  reading. 
It  is  written  in  a  finished  literary  style — too  rarely  to  be  found 
nowadays.  Here  and  there  the  influence  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  perceptible,  particularly  in  the  dainty  choice  of  picturesquely 
unexpected  words,  becoming  at  times  so  unconcealed  as  to  pass 
into  mannerism.  Take,  for  instance,  the  opening  description  in 
the  story  of  "Old  ^Eson"  (p.  123) : — 

I  remember  well  the  time  of  his  coming,  for  it  happened  at  the  end  of 
five  days  and  nights  during  which  the  year  passed  from  strength  to  age  ; 
in  the  interval  between  the  swallow's  departure  and  the  redwing's  coming  ; 
when  the  tortoise  in  my  garden  crept  into  his  winter  quarters,  and  the 
Equinox  was  on  us,  with  an  East  wind  tliat  parched  the  blood  in  the  trees, 
so  tliat  their  leaves  for  once  knew  no  gradations  of  red  and  yellow,  buS 
turned  at  a  strolie  to  brown,  and  crackled  like  tinfoil. 

A  fanciful  and  poetic  imagination  runs  through  most  of  the 
stories,  transforming  even  commonplace  incidents,  and  often  sug- 
gesting a  larger  tlian  the  immediate  meaning.  Two  of  them  are, 
indeed,  not  so  much  stories  as  allegories — "Old  ^Eson"  and 
"  The  Magic  Sliadow  "  —but  these  are,  perhaps,  the  least  successful 
in  the  book.  In  the  best  there  is  great  artistic  skill  of  construc- 
tion, great  refinement  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  we  find 
touches  of  that  truest  humour  which  smiles  througli  tears.  More- 
over, short  as  they  are,  they  possess  great  narrative  interest,  and 
are  not  less  fascinating  because  they  have  an  undercurrent  of 
thoughtfulness  and  sadness.  Their  sadness,  however,  has  no  touch 
of  cynicism.  It  is  the  sadness  of  an  understanding  love  and 
pity  for  the  failings  and  follies  of  mortal  man.  Throughout  the 
book  there  is  not  a  single  touch  of  vulgarity  or  bad  taste ;  and 
though  one  or  two  of  the  stories  are  rather  pointedly  eccentric,  and 
others  are  inadequately  worked  out,  yet  the  best  of  them  belong 
to  a  high  order  of  merit.  "The  Omnibus,"  "Statement  of 
Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman,"  "  These-An'-That's  Wife,"  "The 
Mayor  of  Gantick,"  and  "  The  Paradise  of  Choice  "  are  stories  al} 
different  in  character,  and  each  of  peculiar  artistic  excellence. 
The  author  is  happy  in  his  endings  ;  he  is  fond  of  bringing  in  an 
unforeseen  touch  at  the  close,  which  comes  as  a  surprise,  and  yet 
is  felt  to  be  perfect.  It  may  be  either  humorous  or  pathetic,  but 
is  never  forced  or  unnatural,  and  in  some  of  the  sadder  stories- 
gives  just  that  hint  of  hope  which  is  needed  to  reconcile  the 
reader  to  what  would  otherwise  have  been  too  gloomy  anci 
oppressive. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MARTIl U R  HEUL HARD'S  vol ume  ( i )  on  part  of  Rabelais'a 
•  imperfectly-known  and  much-discussed  life — a  ^'olumo 
to  be  followed  up  by  another,  if  not  others,  on  the  rest — is, 
we  think,  the  most  careful,  and  is,  we  are  pretty  nearly  sure, 
the  most  sumptuous,  contribution  ever  made  to  Rabelaisial^ 
biography  and  bibliography.  M.  Heulhard  tells  us  that  he  has 
spent  no  less  than  ten  years  in  his  researches  into  Rabelais's 
visits  to  Italy  (now  established  as  four  in  number)  and  his  stay 
in  Metz.  It  is  evident  that  in  this  long  labour  he  has  ransacked 
every  attainable  document,  not  neglecting  the  last  storehouse  in. 
which  modern  investigators  of  a  certain  stamp  are  wont  to  look, 
the  ipsissima  corpora  of  his  author's  works.  And  he  has  summoned 
the  arts,  both  fine  and  mechanical,  to  help  him  in  setting  forth 
his  result,  with  a  contempt  of  expense  remarkable  eyen  in  a 
Frenchman.  Besides  facsimiles  of  everything  that  can  possibly 
be  facsimiled,  portraits  of  the  Du  Bellays  and  of  everybody  else 
connected  with  Rabelais,  views  and  plans  of  Saintes,  Rome^ 
Turin,  Susa,  Pignerol,  Metz,  and  all  manner  of  places,  and  mis- 
cellaneous embellishments  too  many  to  particularize,  M.  Heul- 
hard has  by  the  aid  of  an  architect  executed  elaborate  coloured 
elevations  and  plans  of  the  Abbey  of  Thelema,  with  (to  illustrate- 
a  fancy  of  his)  companion  ones  of  Chambord  and  other  buildings 
of  the  times.  Also  he  has  prefixed  as  frontispiece  a  very  hand- 
some etching  of  the  hitherto  unengraved  Geneva  portrait  of 
Master  Francis,  an  at  least  possibly  genuine  piece,  and  cha- 
racteristic enough  in  all  conscience,  though  terribly  repainted. 
It  has  a  tremendous  nose,  a  nose  worthy  of  Friar  John  him- 
self, bright  but  dignified  and  intellectual  eyes,  and  a  general 
outline  of  face  and  forehead  which  is  massive  without  being 
lieavy.  So  splendid  a  volume  deserves  hearty  welcome  and 
thanks  from  the  few  but  fit  students  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
It  is,  perhaps,  almost  impossible  that  a  man  should  not  be 
tempted,  in  giving  the  result  of  such  patient  and  wide  in- 
quiry, to  digress  and,  diverge  a  little,  and  to  construe  "those 
aboiit  Rabelais  "  ratlier  in  its  literal  than  in  its  idiomatic  sense. 
We  might  also  hint  that  M.  Heulhard,  while  justly  blaming  the- 
commentators  ou   Rabelais  for   their  megrims,  "  tient  de  la 

*  jyoughts  and  Crosses.    By  Q.    London :  Cassell  &  Co.,  Lim.  1891. 

(i)  Rabelais  :  ses  voyages  en  Italie,  sun  exil  a  3Ielz.  Tar  Arthur  Heul- 
hard.   Paris :  Librairie  de  I'Art. 
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Quinte"  a  very  little  himself  (indeed,  she  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  queens),  and  is  a  little  too  apt  to  be  certain  of  the 
intentions  of  allegories  and  the  identification  of  personages. 
Lastly,  we  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the  angry  remonstrance 
with  Dolet's  unauthorized  edition  is  not  llabelais's  own,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  he  brings  any  argument  to  that  effect,  except  the 
very  unsafe  private  opinion  that  Rabelais  was  not  likely  to  write 
it.  But  all  these  things  are  at  worst  matters  of  friendly  dis- 
agreement :  we  cannot  thank  M.  lleulhard  too  much  for  his 
magnificent  book. 

"  Gyp,"  queen  of  novelists  and  huntress  of  M.  Ohnet,  great- 
niece  of  Mirabeau,  and  creatress  of  Eve,  has  imagined  a  new 
thing  in  Une  j)assionnette  (2).  Whether  she  intended  it  or  not 
we  cannot  say — she  is  clever  enough  for  anything — but  she  has, 
so  to  speak,  turned  inside-out  the  usual  parts  of  lover  and  loved 
one,  as  represented  by  the  poets  and  romancical  writers. 
Aureliane,  Marquise  de  Gueldre  (her  somewhat  too  imperial  name 
is  usually  cut  down  to  "  Liane "),  is  the  wife,  not  in  her  first 
youth,  but  still  young,  of  an  ordinary  husband  a  la  FeulUet, 
faithless  but  friendly.  Indeed,  we  confess  with  shame  that  for 
some  pages  we  feared  "  Gyp  "  was  going  to  be  merely  as  the 
Duruys  and  the  Rabussons.  Although  she  is  very  religious  in 
her  way  (which  is  burning  candles  ;  she  does  not  care  for  masses), 
she  has  no  abstract  scruple  about  paying  her  husband  in  his 
own  coin,  albeit  she  considers  it  wicked  to  have  to  do  with 
married  men,  and  defends  that  view  with  rather  feminine 
logic.  Only  she  has,  in  some  fifteen  years  of  disillusion,  never 
met  anybody  in  the  concrete  for  whose  sake  she  feels  inclined 
to  put  the  knife  in  the  contract.  At  the  beginning  she 
frankly  tells  as  much  to  one  adorer,  a  p}-eu.v  chevalier  of 
the  best  type,  who  is,  in  the  irregular  way,  worthy  of  her; 
at  the  end  she  routs,  in  a  single  engagement  and  headlong,  a 
lady-killer  of  the  ordinary  type  who  presumes.  But  between 
these  she  meets  her  fate — a  fate  which  would  have  been  severe 
enough  even  if  that  bloodthirsty  "  Gyp  "  had  not  made  it,  in  the 
common  sense,  fatal.  She  falls  in  love,  not  exactly  at  first  sight, 
but  very  nearly  so,  with  a  certain  Jacques  de  Guibray.  In  the 
course  of  their  love  "  Gyp,"  with  extraordinary  skill  and  art, 
makes  Guibray  play  the  part  usually  played  by  a  flirtatious  but 
cold-hearted  coquette,  jealous  of  her  reputation,  and  indifferent  to 
anything  but  her  own  amusement ;  while  Liane  plays,  for  the 
most  part,  that  of  the  amoureux  transi,  flinging  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  beloved  in  vain.  And  so  great  is  her  skill  that  she 
does  this  without  making  Guibray  efieminate,  and  without  making 
Liane  undignified,  or  at  least  succeeds  in  making  the  pathos  of 
the  situation  cover  the  loss  of  dignity.  It  is  a  book  which  may 
make  many  women  very  cross,  and  will  probably  not  be  under- 
standed  of  all  men  ;  but  it  is  what  the  seidlitz-powder  man  said 
of  Mr.  Jackson's  story. 

Among  books  concerning  education  we  have  a  selection  from 
Monte  Cristo,  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Kitchin  (Longmans),  respecting 
which  we  hope  that  Messrs.  Longmans  will  speak  words  to  their 
binder,  who  has  stuck  the  "  h  "  in.  Mr.  Kitchin  is  not  in  the 
least  responsible  for  this  barbarism,  but  we  wish  he  had  not 
followed  bad  example  by  thrusting  a  treatise  on  word-change 
into  his  notes.  Such  things  are  for  the  general  grammar,  not 
the  particular  text,  especially  a  brief  text  of  light  reading.  M. 
Pellissier's  Junior  French  Grammar  (Perceval)  is  well  printed 
and  judiciously  arranged.  We  have  also  before  us  the  third 
edition  of  a  curious  little  pamphlet  by  M.  E.  B.  de  Beaumont 
(Lausanne  :  published  by  the  author ;  London  :  Dulau),  describing 
a  method  of  acquiring  a  rich  vocabulary  in  foreign  languages, 
and  called  Methode  nouvelle  de  vocabrdarisation. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  RErRINTS. 

"VX^E  have  received  the  second  volume  of  The  Mit/non  Edition 
T  I  of  the  Works  of  Shalcespere,  edited  by  C.  Knight  and  illus- 
trated by  Sir  John  Gilbert  (London,  Glasgow,  Manchester,  and 
New  York:  Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited),  and  still  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  a  charming  book  to  have  upon  one's  shelves,  but  hardly 
pleasant  to  read  from.  The  print,  though  beautifully  clear,  is  small, 
the  shape  of  the  page  unusual,  and  the  paper  exceedingly  thin. 

Very  daintily  "  gotten  out,"  as  they  say  in  America,  is  A  Light 
Load,  by  Dollie  Radford  (London  :  Elkin  Matthews),  the  "  Load  " 
consisting  of  many  pretty  little  poems  of  no  very  deep  significance, 
of  which  the  "  Soliloquy  of  a  Maiden  Aunt "  strikes  us  as  the 
best. 

The  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  ;  xvit.h  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  by  A.  C.  Pearson,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (London  :  Clay  &  Sons),  is  a  reprint 
of  an  essay  which  obtained  the  Hare  prize  in  the  year  1889. 
All  classical  scholars  will  welcome  a  book  which  presents  in  a 
convenient  form  all  that  has  survived  of  the  writings  of  the 
two  most  eminent  exponents  of  that  noble  school  of  philo- 
sophy which  taught  Seneca  how  to  die  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
how  to  reign,  and  whose  doctrines  Gibbon  has  summed  up  in  his 
stately  fashion  when  he  describes  "  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics, 
which  taught  him  (the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius)  to  submit  his  body  to 
his  mind,  his  passions  to  his  reason ;  to  consider  virtue  as  the 
only  good,  vice  as  the  only  evil,  all  things  external  as  things  in- 
different."   This  famous  Greek  system  of  theology  and  ethics 

(2)  Un:  passionneUe.    Par  "  Gyp."    Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 


supplied  at  Rome  the  place  of  a  religion  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Republic  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  Empire,  and  yet 
has  never  in  modern  times  received  as  much  attention  as  the 
Platonic  system,  partly  from  its  somewhat  repellent  simplicity, 
and  want  of  poetry  and  mysticism,  partly  from  the  extremely 
small  part  of  the  writings  of  its  founders  which  have  come  down- 
to  us  in  the  original  form.  These  fragments  have  been  not  only 
collected  by  Mr.  Pearson,  following  Zeller,  Ilirzel,  and  Stein^ 
but  are  critically  discussed  in  a  most  interesting  and  scholarly 
fashion  which  we  can  here  only  incidentally  notice;. 

Anti-Christ :  a  Short  Examination  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  by 
F.  W.  Bain,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford  (Parker  & 
Co.)  is  the  somewhat  affected  title  of  a  strange  political  rhapsody 
in  several  divisions — we  can  hardly  call  them  chapters — one  of 
which  begins  with  the  words  "  The  Human  Mind  is  a  Common 
Lodging  House,  the  abode  of  a  mixed  society  of  grotesque, 
whimsical  opinions,  which  dwell  together,  by  no  means  always  in 
unity,  but  often  in  ludicrous  antagonism  and  contrariety.  Espe- 
cially the  Human  Mind  which  deals  with  Politics."  Quite  true,, 
but  not  very  attractively  put ;  indeed,  there  is  much  in  the  book 
with  which  we  agree,  but  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  is 
sometimes  grotesque.  The  Platonic  dialogue  is  the  best  part  of 
the  book.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Bain  would  not  call  the  late  Lord. 
Beaconsfield  "  Disrieli." 

The  Fountain  of  Youth:  a  Fantastic  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  by 
Eugene  Lee-Hamilton  (London :  Elliot  Stock),  is  a  work  excellently 
described  by  its  sub-title.  Some  of  the  versification  is  quite  Swin- 
burnian  in  its  flowing  rhythm  ;  still,  the  story  is  singularly  un- 
pleasant from  first  to  last ;  the  gloom  never  is  lightened;  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  characters  die  in  unspeakable  anguish,  and  we  are 
driven,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to  reflect  on  the  wisdom  of  the  say- 
ing,   It  is  so  very  easy  not  to  write  a  tragedy  in  five  acts." 

A  Houseful  of  Girls,  by  Sarah  Tytler  (London :  Lines 
&  Co.),  is  just  the  sort  of  story  which  we  have  learned  to  expect 
from  its  writer,  and  just  the  sort  of  story  which  young  ladies 
love.  The  mere  male  reader  may,  perhaps,  wish  that  there  were 
rather  fewer  girls  in  the  book,  as  their  number  rather  bewilders 
him,  and  their  confidences  sometimes  seem  intended  for  female  ears 
alone.  We  have  no  intention  of  revealing  the  plot,  or  rather 
plots,  but  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  are  well  constructed 
and  worked  out,  and  that  all  comes  right  at  the  end. 

Natal,  the  Land  and  its  Story:  a  Geography  and  History  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  (with  Map),  by  Robert  Russell,  Superin- 
tendent-Inspector of  Schools,  Natal  (Pietermaritzburg :  Davis 
&  Sons),  is,  as  its  title  explains,  intended  to  teach  young 
Natalians — if  that  be  their  proper  name — the  geography  and  his- 
tory of  the  land  they  live  in.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  being 
revised  by  "  the  Nestor  of  South  African  history.  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone,"  and  was  prepared  by  desire  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion of  Natal,  in  order  "  to  help  the  joung  people  of  the  colony 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  homeland,  and  to  encourage 
them  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  all  that  makes  for  its 
progress."  We  looked  first  for  the  account  of  Majuba — or  as 
it  is  here,  no  doubt  more  correctly,  written,  Amajuba — Hill. 
The  story  of  our  defeat  there  and  at  Laing's  Nek  is  fairly 
told,  with  a  suppressed  bitterness,  which  is  only  expressed 
in  the  concluding  sen*-,ences.  The  Boers  are  always  spelt  with- 
out a  capital  letter,  which  reminds  us  of  "  brutus  "  and 
"  mephistopheles  "  in  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,  but,  of  course, 
is  meant  to  show  the  feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded 
by  the  loyal  colonists  of  Natal.  There  is  a  clear  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  of  the  now  half- 
forgotten  Zulu  wars  of  Cetewayo  and  Langalibalele,  and  of  how 
the  colonists  demanded,  and  in  1856  obtained,  their  "unimpaired 
hereditary  right  of  liberty  "  ;  but  the  most  suggestive  part  of  the 
book  is  the  explanation  of  the  vast  schemes  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes, 
the  railway  which  is  now  in  progress  "  from  Kimberley  ...  to  the 
Zambesi,"  and  the  definition  of  the  territories  and  spheres  of 
influence  of  the  "  Bi'itish  South  Africa"  and  "British  East 
Africa"  Companies.  Concisely  and  intelligibly  written,  this, 
book  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all  who  wish  to 
understand  the  questions  now  awaiting  solution  in  South-East 
Africa.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  map  which  is  said  to 
accompany  this  book. 

Mary  of  Nazareth  :  a  Legendary  roem  (complete  in  three  parts),, 
by  Sir  John  Croker  Barrow,  Bart.  (Burns  &  Gates),  is  a  render- 
ing of  the  Gospel  story  and  of  the  many  legends  connected  with 
it  in  verse.  The  fact  of  this  being  a  new  edition  attests  the 
popularity  of  the  work  with  Roman  Catholic  readers.  We  quota 
one  stanza  fairly  representative  of  the  rest : — 

Though  kith  and  kin  to  trap  the  Lord  had  failed 

The  subtle  Scribes  and  wily  i'hai  isees 
On  creatures  of  their  own,  at  length  prevailed 

To  try  His  life,  proscribed  by  their  decrees — 
Whmce,  torn  from  midst — His  Mother  following 
They  drag  away  their  unacknowledged  King, 
To  nearest  steepest  precipice  of  height 

To  hurl  him  thence — e'en  though  His  life  be  charmed — 
The  while  she  trembles  ;  till,  from  out  their  sight — 

She  sees  him  pass,  from  midst  of  them,  unharmed. 

A  Short  History  of  Greek  Philoso2)hy,  by  John  Marshall,  M.A. 
Oxon,  LL.D.  Edin.,  Rector  of  the  Royal  High  School,  Edin- 
burgh, formerly  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  and  Philosophy 
in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  (London :  Percival  &  Co.),  is  a- 
really  valuable  handbook,  such  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the 
writer,  who  modestly  "  hopes  that  it  may  be  found  useful  at  the 
Universities  "  as  a  running  commentary  on  the  great  Historia  I'hilo- 
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sophicf  Grcrcce  ol'Ritter  and  Preller.  To  students  about  to  embark 
on  the  study  of  Greek  philosophy  such  a  book  as  tliis,  in  which 
the  leading  doctrines  of  each  school  are  shortly  and  clearly  set 
forth,  must  prove  a  great  boon.  Too  often  undergraduates,  who 
have  acquired  the  power  of  reading  Greek  with  facility,  plunge 
into  the  ocean  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  with  the  assistance  of 
Orote's  riafo  or  Zeller's  History  of  the  Socratic  School,  and  find, 
when  confronted  with  an  examination  paper,  that  they  know 
nothing  whatever  of  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole.  The  admir- 
able chapter  on  the  Stoics  will  gain  much  by  benig  read  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Pearson's  Fragments  of  Zeno  and  Cleatithes, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  the  whole  book  is  written  in 
that  plain,  idiomatic  readable  style  which  readers  of  philosophic 
treatises  soon  learn  to  appreciate  from  its  rarity.  "We  have  met 
with  no  better  introduction  to  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole  than 
Mr.  Marshall's  convenient  little  treatise. 

Eighteen  Years  of  University  Extension,  by  Pt.  D.  Roberts, 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  &c.  (Cambridge :  at  the  University  Press),  is  an 
encouraging  record  of  work.  The  diagrams  show  more  clearly 
than  any  words  that,  although  the  novelty  of  the  Extension 
Lectures  has  worn  oft',  and,  consequently,  that  those  who  were 
originally  attracted  to  them  by  their  novelty  alone  have  ceased 
to  attend  them,  yet  that  the  number  of  really  earnest  students  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  that  nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  stipend  for  the  lecturers  stands  in  the  way  of  an 
almost  indefinite  development  of  the  scheme.  If  the  action  of 
the  Devon  County  Council  were  to  be  generally  followed,  a  solu- 
tion of  this  difliculty  would  be  arrived  at.  The  accounts  of  the 
establishment  of  "  summer  classes  "  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
of  the  real  enthusiasm  which  the  lectures  have,  in  many  cases, 
awakened  among  artisans,  and  the  immense  possibilities  which 
are  suggested  by  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  are  of 
very  great  interest,  and  space  alone  forbids  us  to  discuss  at  length 
the  many  vistas  of  thought  opened  iip  by  this  account  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  "  movements  "  of  modern  times.  We  can- 
not resist  quoting  the  remarks  of  a  working  joiner  at  Hull : — "  It 
is  six;  years  since  I  attended  the  first  course  of  University  Ex- 
tension Lectures,  and  I  have  attended  all  the  courses  since.  .  .  . 
I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  owe  to  these  lectures.  They  have 
worked  a  revolution  in  my  life.  I  am  able  to  take  broader  views 
of  questions,  and  my  interests  are  widened.  My  life  altogether 
is  brighter  and  happier.  There  is  something  about  these  Univer- 
sity Lectures  difterent  from  Science  and  Art  Classes.  I  can't 
exactly  say  what  it  is,  but  they  do  more  for  you  and  have  more 
life  in  them."  If  this  be  the  spirit  in  which  University  Extension 
is  received,  there  is  little  fear  of  its  not  extending. 

Messrs.  Bell  have  added  to  their  reprints  of  the  more  modern 
volumes  of  the  "  Aldine  Poets  "  a  re-issue  in  six  volumes  of  Dr. 
Morris's  Chaucer,  the  best  complete  edition  of  the  poet ;  from 
Messrs.  Bryce  of  Glasgow  we  have  two  tiny  volumes,  prettily 
printed  and  fantastically  bound.  The  Valley  of  Roses  and  The 
Little  Garden  of  Lilies,  translated  from  Thomas  :i  Kempis,  and 
full  of  that  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  soul  which  Thomas  had. 
We  ha\"e  rather  forgotten  the  soul  nowadays  ;  suppose  we  were 
to  return  to  it  ?  Mr.  Henry  Morley  has  added  a  pleasant  Bundle 
of  Ballads  to  Messrs.  Routledge's  "  Companion  Poets  "  as  their 
second  volume. 

We  have  also  received  Pope's  Iliad  of  Homer  (English  Classics 
for  Schools),  by  H.  L.  Earl  (Percival  &  Co.)  ;  Barney  Geogheghan, 
M.P.,  and  Home  Rule  at  St.  Stephens,  by  E.  Jenkins,  author  of 
Gin.c's  Bahy  (Hutchinson  &  Co.);  Christ's  Utopia,  Part  V.,  by 
F.  Ballard  (Elliot  Stock) ;  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Book  XXIII., 
edited  by  G.  M.  Edwards,  M.A.  (Cambridge  University  Press) ; 
First  French  Reader  and  Writer  (Swan  Sonuenschein  &  Co.) ; 
Van  'T  Hoft  's  Chemistry  in  Space,  translated  and  edited  by  J.  E. 
Marsh,  M.A.  (Clarendon  Press) ;  Herodotus,  Book  VI.,  edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Maps,  by  J.  Strachan,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.);  First  Latin  Reader  and  Writer,  by  C.  M.  Dix,M.A.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ;  The  Gateway  of  Wisdom ;  n  Teaching  Euclid, 
Book  I.,  by  W.  Larking,  B.A.  (Spottiswoode  &  Co.)  ;  Catechism 
■af  Field  Training,  Manual  of  Drill  and  Physical  Exercises,  by 
T.  Chesterton,  and  The  Firing  Exercise  and  Aiming  Drill, 
printed  in  Urdu  and  in  Nagri  (Chatham  :  Gale  &  Polden)  ; 
Rider  Papers  on  Euclid,  by  R.  Deakin  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ; 
Episodes  from  For  King  and  Fatherland,  by  Captain  Karl 
Tanera,  edited  by  E.  P.  Ash,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  III.,  by  G.  H.  Hall,  M.A.  (Macmillan 
&  Co.) ;  Casars  Gallic  War,  Book  VI.,  by  M.  Brackenbury, 
M.A.  (Percival  k,  Co.) ;  and  The  Comparative  Climatology  of 
London  and  the  Chief  English  Health  Resorts,  by  Bertram 
Thornton,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.,  reprinted  from  the  Lancet  (H.  K.  Lewis). 

NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations; and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  must  also 
entirely  dediyie  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 

ADVEKTisEMBifTS  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advektisement  Depaktment 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  aptplication. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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T  .YCEUM.  —  MATINEE  To-day  at  2,  THE  CORSICAN 

-L '  BROTHERS  and  NANCE  OLDFIELD  ;  also  To-night  and  every  Evening  at 
9.13,  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  and  NANCE  OLDFIELD.  Box  Office  (Mr.  J.  Hurst) 
open  loto  5  and  during  the  performance. 

PHYSTAL    PALACE.  —  Admission   daily  One  Sliilling. 

^  WONDERFUL  SHOW  OF   TRAINED  WILD  BEASTS. 

Twice  Daily. 

Lions,  Ticers,  Bears,  Cheetahs  and  Boarhoundu  playing  at  See  Saw  !  Lions  riding  in 
Chariots  drawn  by  Tigers  in  harness,  with  Boarhounda  as  runnins  Footmen  !  Lious  and 
Tigers  riding  Tricycles.  A-c.  ikc. 

Such  a  Show  has  never  before  been  eccn  in  any  country  in  the  world,  this  being  the  first 
instance  of  carnivura  living  and  playing  tojrcther  as  one  happy  family. 
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Thursday,  Mav  2S,  at  a  quarter  to  Nine, 
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CHRONICLE. 

OIS"  Friday  week  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  a  statement,  necessarily 
rather  provisional,  respecting  the  proposed 
course  of  business,  and  then  the  House  returned  to  the 
Land  Bill,  discussing  it  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  rejecting 
divers  new  clauses,  mostly  moved  by  Anti-Parnellites, 
accepting  one  or  two,  and  finally  passing  the  measure 
through  Committee.  The  second  reading  of  the  Stamp 
Duties  Bill  was  then  opposed,  but  carried  by  83  to  23,  and, 
with  its  satellite  the  Stamp  Duties  Management  Bill,  re- 
ferred to  the  Standing  Committee  on  Law  ;  and  the  House 
adjourned,  after  shortly  debating  and  reading  a  second  time 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  Industrial  Assurance  Bill. 

On  Monday  Mr.  Goschen  was  pelted  with  questions  about 
the  course  of  business,  about  Manipur,  and  about  all  sorts 
of  things,  in  a  tone  which  boded  not  well  for  what  would 
happen  when  Supply  was  actually  approached.  Nor  were 
these  forebodings  unjustified  when  the  actual  business — a 
vote  on  two  months'  account  for  4,280,100?. — -was  taken. 
Some  members  objected  to  the  amount  ;  more,  including 
persons  so  different  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
James  Lowther,  to  the  long  time  of  anticipation,  and  the 
A^ote  itself  was  not  obtained  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
evening,  after  a  true  Supply  saturnalia  of  desultory  dis- 
cussion and  captious  cavilling.  In  the  course  of  this  Mr. 
■C.  A.  "V.  Conybeare  was  cowhided  by  Mr.  Goschen  (but 
cow  on  rhinoceros  does  little  good)  for  display  of  the  grossest 
ignorance  on  so  well  known  a  matter  as  the  Turkish  Loan 
of  1854,  while  the  long  sufiering  Chairman  himself  informed 
Mr.  Alpheus  C.  Morton  that  members  who  discussed  a 
vote  were  expected  to  bring  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
to  its  consideration.  Alas  !  for  Mr.  Courtney  and  the 
House,  forgetful  of  that  Tenth  Beatitude  which  never 
applies  .so  well  as  to  "  Alpheus  C,  and  C.  A.  V.,  And 
"  other  folk  of  their  kidnee,"  as  sings  the  plaintive  bard. 

The  House  of  Lords  met  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  after 
Whitsuntide  and  (against  Lord  Denman's  opposition)  read 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  Evidence  Bill  a  second  time.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  the  certainly  rather  awkward  state 
of  uncertainty  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  continued  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Opposition,  which,  if  business  had  been  presented  to  it, 
would  have  been  busy  in  obstructing,  complained  that 
there  was  nothing  for  a  poor  fellow  to  obstruct.  The 
procedure  necessitated  by  the  awkward  Newfoundland  busi- 
ness was,  however,  explained,  and  then  Lord  Elcho  moved 
the  Derby  adjournment  in  a  speech  better  than  most  speeches 
on  this  hackneyed  subject.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  too,  who 
opposed,  put  much  less  chopped  straw  in  his  wit  than  has 
been  usual  with  him  of  late,  spurred,  no  doubt,  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  Welsh  Bill  for  Refusing  Drink  to  the 
Thirsty  was  jeopardized  by  the  motion.  The  prigs,  how- 
ever, were  beaten  by  137  to  109;  and  thus  two  very 
satisfactory  birds  were  bagged  with  one  shot.  On  the 
Budget  Bill  the  magnum  opus  of  proving  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  be  a  financial  authority  was  resumed,  and,  if 
that  result  can  be  attained  by  much  speaking,  may  (let  us 
say  by  next  ist  of  April)  be  achieved.  The  usual  desultory 
talk  followed.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Stuart's  resolution  to 
enable  women  to  sit  on  County  Councils  came  on,  but  was 
rejected  by  78  to  52.  The  debate  and  division  showed  once 
more  that  lovely  woman  is  not  that  thing  qui  nous  divise 
le  mains ;  for  it  was  all  cross.  Sir  Richard  Temple  being 
for  innovation,  and  Messrs.  Labouchere,  Cremer,  and 
Bolton  for  use  and  wont. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  Thursday,  held  but  a  nominal 
sitting ;  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  long  one  a  little 
bungled,  thanks  to  the  eccentric  conduct  of  the  Newfound- 


land delegates,  the  irresolution  of  the  Government,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  Opposition.  It  had  been  arranged,  it 
seems,  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Colonial  Assembly 
coming  to  a  better  mind,  the  delegates  should  not  appear 
at  the  Bar,  and  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  pro  formA,  and  dropped.  Yet  Mr.  Staveley  Hill 
and  Mr.  Evans,  the  Conservative  and  Gladstonian  advo- 
cates of  the  delegates,  were  either  put  up  or  allowed 
by  them  to  complain  bitterly  of  this  very  course  ;  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  inspired  by  the  prospect  of  mis- 
chief, took  the  opportunity  to  denounce  the  Government 
as  truckling  to  France,  and  mishandling  the  colony.  In 
the  end  the  Government  accepted  an  amendment  of  Mr. 
Bryce's,  which  was,  in  efi'ect,  a  snub  to  Mr.  Bryce's  distin- 
guished leader  joro  tem. ;  and  the  House  resolved  not  to  read 
the  Bill  for  the  present,  but  to  declare  its  readiness  to 
support  the  Government.  Supply,  the  Budget  Bill  being 
read  a  second  time,  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  time  till  one 
o'clock. 

Foreisjn  There  was  very  little  foreign  or  colonial  news 
and  Colonial  at  the  end  of  last  week,  but  Monday  morning 

Affaii-3.  provided  at  least  two  pieces  of  intelligence  of 
greater  interest  than  vague  and  contradictory  assertions  of 
engagements  in  Chili,  gossip  about  Queen  Natalie,  doleful 
but  unpractical  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  Russia  (wha 
is  getting  in  all  the  gold  and  turning  out  all  the  Jews,  a 
double  insult  to  the  chosen  people),  and  the  like.  lb 
appeared,  though  details  were  wanting  or  discrepant,  that 
the  Portuguese  had  at  last  drawn  down  on  themselves  the 
actual  punishment  which  they  have  been  insanely  provoking 
for  so  long,  and,  attacking  a  force  of  the  South  Afric* 
Company's  men,  had  been  beaten  with  some  loss  of  life. 
From  Manipur  the  capture  of  the  Senaputty  was  at  last 
announced  "  by  a  subahdar  of  the  Surma  Valley  police, 
"  after  a  fierce  struggle,"  "  by  Major  Maxwell  in  the 
"  Chasad  Hills,"  "  quietly  at  a  village  not  half  a  mile  from 
"  Manipur."  And  then  persons,  supposed  to  be  reasonable 
beings,  say  that  you  must  not  believe  that  a  thing 
happened   if  there   is   a   discrepancy   in   the  accounts 

of  it.  There  has  been  an  outbreak  in  the  Argentine 

province  of  Cordoba,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celman- 
ites,  and  the  French  have  been  much  exercised  at 
"  treachery  "  in  their  War  Office.  The  extraordinary  Mala 
Vita  trial  at  Bari,  which  has  lasted  for  months,  at  last 
came  to  an  end,  all  the  prisoners  being  found  guilty  and 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment.  But  the  "  kind 
"  gallows  of  Crieff"  is  the  only  remedy  for  such  things. 

■  -The  punitive  part  of  the  Manipur  business  began  on 

Monday,  when  the  man  who  murdered  Mr.  Grimwood 
was  hanged.  This  murder,  it  may  be  remembered,  was 
committed  independently  of  the  killing  of  Mr.  Quinton  and 

his  other  companions,  and  was  confessed  by  the  doer.  

A  small  rising  was  reported  from  one  of  the  tributary 

states  in  Orissa.  A  long  and  interesting  account  of  the 

sinking  of  the  Blanco  Encalada  has  been  received  from  New 
York,  confirming  the  not  startling  proposition,  that  if  two 
fast  torpedo  cruisers  pelt  an  ironclad,  at  anchor,  with 
her  ports  open,  and  with  no  steam  up,  sufliciently  long 
with  torpedoes,  they  will  not  improbably  send  her  to  the 
bottom.    It  appears,  howevei',  that  the  loss  of  life,  though 

not  small,  was  much  exaggerated.  By  what  seemed  at 

first  very  bad  news,  it  was  reported  on  Wednesday  that 
the  Newfoundland  Assembly  had  passed  what  is  absurdly 
called  the  Coercion  Act  for  one  year  only,  an  idle  and  im- 
pertinent proceeding,  which  would  not  have  met  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  would  have  necessitated  the 
carrying  of  the  Newfoundland  Bill  on  this  side.  Reflec- 
tion, however,  and  a  second  sitting,  with  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
MoRiNE,  the  Opposition  leader  and  one  of  the  delegates  to 
England,  obtained  the  insertion  of  an  amendment  extend- 
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ing  the  operation  to  three  years,  which  may  be  sufficient. 

 Great  efforts  are  being  made  by  Senhor  Carvaliio,  the 

Portuguese  Minister  of  Finance,  to  get  the  money  affairs  of 
the  country  in  some  order,  and  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
possible  that  they  may  be  successful. 

Letters  a  d  ^^^^^^^  observed  his  Sunday  duties  as 

Speeches"  "sual  in  Ireland,  and  next  day  there  appeared 
an  edifying  letter  from  Archbishop  Walsh 
and  some  edifying  speeches  from  Archbishop  Ckoke  con- 
cerning his  crimes,  but  7iot  concerning  the  very  remarkable 
slowness  with  which  these  holy  men  found  them  out.  This 
point  having  been  pressed  upon  the  eminent  Archbishop, 
he  replied  in  a  very  exquisite  letter  to  the  Times  of 
Thursday,  pointing  out  that  the  "order"  (he  meant  "decree") 
of  November  1 7  was  only  "  conditional."  It  is  most  satis- 
factory, though  a  little  surprising,  to  find  in  Archbishop 
Walsh  such  implicit  submission  to  even  the  formulas  of 
English  law ;  but  has  he  not  got  himself  into  a  new 
difficulty  1  For  the  rule  was  only  made  absolute  this  very 
week,  and  he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  withheld  his  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Parxell  till  now.  So  he  stands,  by  his 
own  argument,  convicted  of  precipitation  even  grosser 
than  the  gross  delay  of  which  the  other  people's  argument 

convicts  him.  This  is  a  parlous  case  for  an  Archbishop.  

Holiday  laziness  still  exercised  itself  in  endless  writing  about 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Hiingary,  the  most  interesting  thing 
being  the  bland  belief,  evidently  entertained  by  most  of 
the  writers,  that  a  modern  book  of  reference,  probably 
compiled  at  third  or  thirteenth  hand,  is  an  historical 

document  and  evidence.  St.  Elizabeth  was  withdrawn 

from  the  boards  on  Tuesday  in  favour  of  Ouida  and  Mr. 
Besant,  who  have  been  fighting  in  an  Artegall  and 
Eadegund  fashion  about  literary  agents,  a  new  and  rather 
dubious  sort  of  cattle  whom  the  sweet  simplicity  of  Ouida 
shuns,  while  Mr.  Besant's  stalwart  sense  discovers  that 
it  can,  by  using  them,  bring  the  wicked  publisher  to 

reason.  Also  the  Greek  Minister  tried  to  put  a  better 

face  on  the  Corfu  Jew-baiting,  talking  very  nobly  about 
"  two  ancient  peoples  who  form  the  two  great  pillars  on 
"  which  religion,  enlightenment,  and  the  progress  of  the 
"  civilized  world  rest,"  He  wrote  in  his  vocation,  and 
every  one  respects  M,  Gennadius  personally  ;  but,  putting 
the  ungracious  ghost  of  Fallmerayer  out  of  the  (|nestion, 
this  is  surely — surely  ?  M.  Delyannis,  now,  as  Pericles, 
with,  let  us  say,  the  eminent  D.  Bikelas  and  others,  for 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  so 
forth  ?    Do  you  quite  see  them  in  the  parts,  M.  Gennadius  1 

 Wednesday  morning  saw  a  rather  acrimonious  and 

very  long  epistle  from  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  and 
others  on  the  subject  of  Nurses  (why  is  it  that  discussion 
of  these  ministering  angels  always  seems  to  provoke  senti- 
ments not  angelic  ?),  and  the  Newfoundland  delegates,  with 
what  seems  to  old-fashioned  English  ideas  rather  dubious 
observance  of  etiquette,  sent  to  the  Times  correspondence 
of  theirs  with  the  Government,  part  of  which  is  as  yet  un- 
answered. A  dinner  was  given  on  Wednesday  to  Sir 

Charles  Tupper,  at  which  the  guest  of  the  evening  showed 
himself  undismayed  by  the  anathemas  of  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  who  had  written  to  the  English  papers  earlier  in 
the  week  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Harvey,  one  of  the  New- 
foundland delegates,  spoke  on  that  unpleasant  subject  with 

moderation  sufficient,  but  insufficient  comprehension.  

On  the  same  day  the  W^omen's  Eiberal  Federation  met  and 
listened  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  he  re- 
marked that  Ireland  stopped  the  way,  an  entirely  novel 
observation  to  which  a  free  translation  of  the  great  iSlr. 
Jenkinson's  Greek  quotation  may  well  apply  : — "  Anarchon 
"  ara  kai  atelutaion  to  pan."    "  The  thing  is  anarchic,  and 

"  we  never  hear  the  last  of  it."  Mr.  Gladstone  has 

written  a  letter  to  Mr.  S.  Montagu,  expressing  his  "  annoy- 
"  ance  "  at  the  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  Eussia  to 
the  Jews  and  her  conduct  to  the  Mahommedans  ;  which, 
translated  out  of  Gladstonese  into  English,  means  his  very 
natural  fear  that  people  will  betjin  to  wonder  whether 
Prussia  is  not  as  bad  as  Turkey,  and  woi'se  too. 

The  valuable  Manchester  Cup  was  won  on 
Sport.      Friday  week  by  Mr.  Vyner's  Lily  of  Lumley, 

the  French  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  (sometimes 
called  the  French  Derby),  on  Sunday,  by  M.  de  Monbel's 
Ermak,  the  favourite  Eeverend  being  not  even  placed. 
The  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  on  Tuesday  were  won  by 
Mr.  Rose's  Bonavista.  As  to  the  Derby,  on  Wednesday, 
which  was  run  in  horribly  bad  weather,  interest  was 
almost  absorbed  in  the  question  whether  the  Frenchman, 


Gouverneur,  whose  chances  were  thought  by  some  not  to 
be  much  lessened  by  the  almost  certainly  false  running  of 
Reverend  on  Sunday,  could  beat  Common,  of  whom  two 
months  ago  nobody  had  ever  heard,  and  who  cut  Gouverneur 
and  all  his  other  competitors  down  so  easily  in  the  Tvva 
Thousand,  It  would  appear  to  be  a  Common  habit  to  win 
by  two  lengths ;  for  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone's  hor.se, 
starting  with  a  shade  of  betting  on  him,  did  it  again,  Sir 
Jajies  Duke's  Martenhurst,  the  third,  being  a  long  way 
behind  Gouverneur.  The  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  on  what 
used  to  be  called  the  off  day,  went  to  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild's  Benvenuto. 

Nearly  half  a  dozen  cricket  matches  of  interest 
Cricket,  were  decided  this  day  week,  Surrey  follow- 
ing up  their  victory  over  Notts  by  defeat- 
ing Lancashire,  Kent  thoroughly  beating  Middlesex, 
Leicestershire  drawing  a  match  with  the  strong  York- 
shire eleven,  though  the  latter  had  closed  their  innings 
at  the  sixth  wicket  to  make  sure  of  the  game,  and 
both  Universities  concluding  trial  matches,  Cambridge- 
with  a  Marylebone  team,  Oxford  with  a  pretty  good  eleven 
of  Mr.  Philipson's.  This  latter  match  was  drawn  in  favour 
of  Oxford,  but  M.  C.  C.  beat  Cambridge  by  four  wickets. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  all  the  matches  of  this 
day  were  much  affected  by  treacherous  wickets,  and  that 
the  Marylebone  victory  was  principally  due  to  the  bowling 
of  Attewell  and  Davidson.  The  weather  interfered  ter- 
ribly with  the  cricket  of  the  early  part  of  this  week,  and 
one  match,  that  between  Lord  Sheffield's  eleven  and  the 
M.  C.  C,  was  drawn  on  Tuesday,  the  M.  C.  C.  just  playing 
out  time  with  their  last  wicket,  so  as  to  save  a  single- 
innings  defeat.  The  most  interesting  things  in  the  Univer- 
sity cricket  of  the  week  were  the  remarkable  bowling  of 
Mr.  Jackson  for  Cambridge  against  Yorkshire  on  Thursday^ 
and  the  innings  on  the  same  day  at  Oxford  of  Mr.  Smith,. 
who,  in  the  midst  of  a  hopeless  and  established  "  funk  "  on 
the  part  of  the  rest  of  the  team,  and  on  a  very  bad  wicket^ 
made  seventy  against  the  bowling  of  Martin  and  Attewell. 

A  tailors'  strike  and  a  builders'  have  been  added' 
Miscellaneona  to  the  diversions  of  London,  an  omnibusman'& 

strike  (since  ended)  to  those  of  Paris.  Well- 
deserved  honours — the  Victoria  Cross,  and  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Captain  and  Brevet  Major — have  been  bestowed' 

upon  Lieutenant  Grant  for  his  stand  at  Thobal.  Lord 

Walsingham  was  elected  High  Steward  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  on  Tuesday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  decree 
nisi  in  O'Shea  v.  O'Shea  and  Parnell  was  made  absolute. 

M.  Joseph  Roumanille,  whose  death  was  re- 
Obituary,    ported  on  Wednesday,  was,  with  M.  Mistral 

(though  M.  Roumanille  was  a  much  older 
man),  the  founder  of  the  curious  Provencal  school  of 
"  Felibres,"  who  have  attempted  to  revive  the  langue  d'oc  as 
a  literary  language,  with  no  very  marked  result  to  the  general 
knowledge,  except  Mireio,  which  is  not  itself  a  very  great 
thing.  M,  Roumanille  himself  did  nothing  that  equalled 
in  repute  this  work  of  his  coadjutor's,  though  he  was  a 
prolific  author  in  verse  and  prose. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  Life  and  Letters  of 
Books.     Robert  Browning  (Smith  &  Elder)  stands  at 
the  head  of  books  of  the  week. 


THE  STATE ;0F  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

THERE  is  no  necessity,  and  we  have  certainly  no  desire, 
to  complicate  the  discussion  of  that  increasingly  un- 
pleasant subject — the  state  of  public  business — by  any  re- 
trospective review  of  the  causes  which  have  landed  us  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  Politicians  of  opposite  parties 
are  not  likely  to  convince  each  other  of  the  soundness  of 
their  respective  theories,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  even 
Unionists  may  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  question 
among  themselves  by  an  agreement  to  differ.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  hit  blots  in  the  Ministerial  arrangements,  anc? 
easier  still  perhaps  to  find  material  for  criticism  in  the- 
way  in  which  their  plans,  even  when  providently  con- 
ceived, have  been  in  some  instances  carried  out.  Such 
animadversions,  however,  will  be  largely  tempered  for 
most  of  us,  if  not,  indeed,  altogether  checked,  by  the  recol- 
lection that,  of  late  years  at  any  rate,  there  has  never  been 
a  Government  or  a  Ministerial  programme  on  whom,  and 
on  which,  these  reflections  might  not  with  equal  justice 
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have  been  annually  made.  It  is  next  to  impossible,  nowa- 
days, for  any  Cabinet  of  mortal  men  to  carry  through  their 
business — however  severely  they  limit  it,  however  wisely 
they  provide  for  the  discharge  of  it — in  anything  like  the 
time  which  would  once  have  amply  sufficed  for  it,  or,  in- 
deed, to  get  it  done  at  all,  except  by  forced  marches  at 
the  end  of  a  seven  or  eight  months'  Session.  Individual 
Cabinets,  in  this  or  the  other  year,  may  make  matters 
worse  or  better  for  themselves  by  their  mode  of  arranging 
their  engagements  ;  but  bad  they  always  will  be,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  natural  vice  of  the  situation,  so  to  speak, 
during  the  last  two  months  of  the  Session,  will  always  be 
far  more  serious  than  any  such  artificial  increment  of  it 
as  can  be  attributed  to  Ministerial  mismanagement.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  which  we  do  not  think  any  impartial 
student  of  our  Parliamentary  history  will  be  apt  to  deny, 
we  confess  that  discussion  of  "  the  responsibilities  "  seems 
to  us  somewhat  flat  and  unprofitable.  We  have,  moreover, 
already  had  our  very  recent  say  on  the  subject,  and  there 
has  been  no  such  development  in  the  situation  since  then 
as  to  create  any  present  necessity  for  recurring  to  it. 

If,  however,  the  past  may  as  well  be  dismissed  as  a  topic 
not  likely  to  yield  any  valuable  fruit  of  debate,  the  present 
aspects,  and  still  more  the  future  prospects,  of  the  situation 
are  in  very  difierent  case.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Unionist 
party  has  never  at  any  time  since  the  last  general  election 
had  such  good  reason  for  regarding  both  present  and  future 
with  anxiety.  Taking  matters  as  they  stand,  and  waiving 
all  question  as  to  how  they  reached  that  condition,  one 
thing,  at  any  rate,  is  clear — that  they  require  both  skilful 
and  vigorous  handling  if  they  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
from  bad  to  worse,  from  temporary  entanglement  to  in- 
curable muddle,  and  from  difficulty  to  deadlock.  Yet  it  is 
just  at  this  most  critical  moment  that  Ministers,  instead  of 
pulling  themselves  together,  seem  to  be  going  all  to  pieces. 
They  not  only  appear  to  have  taken  no  decisions  as  to  the 
best  way  of  winding  up  the  Session,  but  they  do  not  seem 
even  to  have  any  plans.  An  interruption  so  slight  as  the 
expected  incident  of  Thursday  night — when  the  Newfound- 
land delegates  were  to  have  been  heard  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  for  which,  moreover,  the  Government  might  surely 
have  been  prepared — was  apparently  enough  to  upset  all 
their  dispositions.  A  few  days'  absence  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  from  his  place  in  the  House  is,  it  would 
seem,  another  direfully  disturbing  e^vent.  The  fact  that 
they  failed  to  carry  the  second  reading  of  their  Budget  Bill 
at  a  single  sitting — though  what  else  they  could  have 
expected  in  the  circumstances  we  know  not — is  understood 
to  be  a  further  addition  to  their  discomposure.  Meanwhile, 
and  although  thus  disappointed  in  the  progress  made  during 
"  Government  time,"  they  hesitate  to  "  take  the  whole  time 
"  of  the  House,"  but  are  content  to  allow  private  members 
to  monojjolize  all  the  really  working  hours  of  the  night  on 
two  evenings  in  the  week,  and  to  persevere  themselves 
with  the  futile  and  now  quite  discredited  procedure  by  way 
of  "  morning  sittings."  When  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  asked  questions  about  the  Education  Bill, 
he  can  only  answer  in  effect  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
it,  and  must  request  the  House  to  wait  for  information 
until  Mr.  Smith  returns  to  his  place.  His  recollection 
is  that  his  right  hon.  friend  did  not  say  that  the  measure 
would  be  introduced  when  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  was 
through  Committee;  but  "if  his  right  hon.  friend  did 
"  say  so,  he  need  not  assure  hon.  members  that  the  engage- 
"  ment  would  be  adhered  to."  Sir  William  Harcourt 
remarked,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Committee  if  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  "  simply  say  when  the  Education  Bill  would 
"  be  introduced  and  read  a  first  time."  The  Government 
were  not  asked  when  they  would  take  the  important 
stage  of  the  second  reading,  but  simply  when  the  Bill 
would  be  introduced,  so  that  the  country  might  know  what 
the  character  of  the  measure  was.  But,  though  Sir 
William  "  saw  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 

give  a  definite  answer  "  to  this  strictly  limited  question, 
such  reason  was  visible  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  regretted  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the 
request,  and  pleaded  that  "  it  was  the  only  point  he  had 
"  reserved  for  the  return  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the  First 
"  Lord  of  the  Treasury." 

But  it  was  also  the  only  point  on  which  information  was 
required  ;  and  it  was  so  small,  and  one  would  have  thought 
so  settled,  a  point,  that  Mr.  Goschen's  silence  on  it  was 
strangely — we  had  almost  said  ominously — significant.  Mr. 
Smith  has  only  been  absent  for  a  few  dajs;  it  is  weeks 


since  the  official  announcement  was  made  of  the  intention 
of  Government  to  legislate  for  the  abolition  of  school  fees  ; 
there  are  not  many  weeks  between  us  and  the  pre-arranged 
end  of  the  Session.  And,  in  view  of  all  this,  it  was  certainly 
a  little  disconcerting  to  be  told  by  a  Minister  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  GoscHEN  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  fix  a  date 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  There  could  be  no  tactical 
necessity  for  concealment ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  was  nob 
then  clear,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  it  is  to  be  introduced 
before  or  after  the  Report  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  and, 
in  the  former  event,  silence  would  not  have  the  excuse  of 
a  Ministerial  desire  to  protect  this  stage. of  the  Irish  measure 
from  the  risk  of  further  obstruction.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  the  Opposition  do  not  want 
to  delay  the  introduction  of  the  Education  Bill.  They 
may  obstruct  it  after  it  is  introduced ;  but  they  are  all 
anxiety  to  see  it,  and  naturally  enough.  If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  therefore,  was  not  prepared  to  tell  the 
House  when  the  Bill  was  to  be  brought  in,  his  reserve 
seemed  explicable  only  by  supposing  either  that  no  day  had 
yet  been  fixed  at  all,  or  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  Mr.  Smith's  absence  an  excuse  for  even  the  briefest 
possible  postponement  of  the  information  sought  for. 

Nor  have  matters  been  mended  by  Mr.  Smith's  return  to 
his  place  in  Parliament.  Last  Thursday  the  House  was 
informed  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  must  be  passed  through  all  its  stages 
before  the  Free  Education  Bill  is  introduced.  That  the 
former  measure  should  be  got  out  of  the  way  before  the 
latter  is  proceeded  with  is  reasonable  enough ;  but  it  was 
equally  natural  for  the  Opposition  to  inquire  whether  the 
Education  Bill  could  not  be,  at  least,  introduced  before 
taking  the  Report  stage  of  the  Land  Purchase.  But,  no  ; 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  does  not  see  his  way  to 
that.  Thereupon,  of  course,  follows  the  inevitable  question 
whether  the  Government  do,  or  do  not,  intend  to  allow 
a  considerable  interval  to  elapse  between  the  first  and 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Yes  ;  to  be  sure.  The 
Government  intend  to  allow  an  ample  interval  to  elapse 
between  these  two  Parliamentary  events — an  interval 
sufficient,  as  Mr.  Smith  significantly  says,  to  allow  the  Bill 
to  be  considered  in  the  country.  So  that  the  programme 
seems  to  be  this.  First,  the  Report  stage  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  to  be  put  down  on  Monday  next  and  pro- 
ceeded with  intermittently — for  the  Government  have  not 
got  Wednesdays — -throughout  the  week,  and  until  this  stage, 
and  that  of  the  third  reading,  is  disposed  of.  Then  the 
introduction  and  first  reading  of  the  Free  Education  Bill. 
Then  a  "  considerable  interval,"  and  then  the  second  reading, 
and  so  on ;  Supply  being,  in  the  meantime,  sandwiched  in 
here  and  there,  as  occasion  may  arise.  And  this  is  an 
arrangement  which  is  to  be  gravely  proposed  to  Parliament 
on  the  ist  June  in  a  Session  which  it  has  been  arranged  to 
conclude  at  the  end  of  July.  If  the  Government  merely 
mean  to  show  their  Education  Bill  and  withdraw  it,  their 
action  would  be  intelligible  enough,  whether  commendable 
or  not.  But  to  do  this  would  leave  them  with  nearly  a 
million  of  unappropriated  surplus  on  their  hands,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  Licensing  Bill  fiasco  staring  them  in  the 
face.  Can  it  be  that  this  is  what  they  are  really  playing 
for? 


•    A  WORTHY  ALDERMAN. 

SIR  ROBERT  FOWLER  will  be  missed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  more  than  many  politicians  of  much 
greater  fame  than  his.  He  was  a  very  regular  attendant 
upon  debate,  occupying  a  corner  seat  above  the  gangway  ; 
which,  since  1887,  he  yielded  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
when  that  erratic  personage  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
be  present.  He  was  famous  for  the  peculiar  vigour  with  which 
he  always  cheered  his  political  friends,  especially  Ministers, 
whom  he  seemed  to  regard  as  persecuted  martyrs  needing 
all  the  encouragement  that  could  be  given  them.  Although 
his  occasionally  isolated  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  in- 
discriminate vociferation  sometimes  brought  upon  him  a 
little  good-humoured  ridicule,  he  was  a  general  favourite, 
and  quite  as  much  liked  on  the  other  side  as  on  his  own. 
His  political  position  was  a  curious  and  rather  interesting 
one.  His  family  were  Quakers,  and  he  was  brought  up  in 
the  Liberal,  not  to  say  Radical,  persiiasion.  But  by  con- 
viction, perhaps  aided  by  temperament,  he  became  a 
Churchman  and  a  Tory.  No  one  who  saw  him  or  heard 
him  would  have  conceived  it  possible  that  he  had  ever  been 
in  contact  with  Liberalism  or  Dissent.    He  seemed  the 
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embodiment  of  what  was  orthodox  and  respectable,  built  up 
in  allegiance  to  Church  and  Queen.  Yet  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  great  Pease  clan,  and  a  relative  of  Mr. 
William  Fowler,  sometime  Liberal  member  for  Cambridge, 
a  writer  of  authority  and  repute  on  economics  and  financial 
subjects.  Perhaps  a  Quaker  turned  Tory  is  no  very  won- 
derful phenomenon,  and  certainly  many  Quakers  are 
Unionists.  Sir  Robekt  Fowler,  however,  while  in  most 
respects  the  staunchest  of  party  men,  looking  upon  all 
caves  as  the  abodes  of  wickedness,  retained  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  some  distinct  and  specific  remnants  of  his  early 
training.  Like  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  fond  of  preach- 
ing and  occupied  the  pulpit  not  unfrequently,  whence  it  may 
be  inferred  that  his  Churchmanship  was  of  the  Evangelical 
and  not  of  the  sacerdotal  type.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
"  put  down  Ritualism  "  with  as  strong  a  hand  as  that  eminent 
Puritan  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  But  his  Quaker  origin 
chiefly  and  most  honourably  showed  itself  in  zeal  for  the 
welfare  of  "  native  races,"  whenever  these  were  alleged  to 
be  oppressed  by  colonists,  or  representatives  of  the  mother- 
country.  Sir  Robert's  zeal  in  these  matters  may  not 
always  have  been  according  to  knowledge.  But  it  was  in- 
variably generous  and  highminded,  never  tainted  with 
prejudice  against  Englishmen  in  ditficult  situations,  but 
inspired  by  real  humanity,  and  by  the  hatred  of  slavery  in 
which  he  had  been  reared.  On  these  points  he  was  in- 
different to  party  ties,  and,  indeed,  he  might  have  urged 
that  Liberals  had  no  monopoly  of  them.  It  was  Dr. 
Johnson  who  drank  to  the  next  insurrection  of  negroes  in 
Jamaica.  Mr.  Pitt  may  almost  be  said  to  have  abolished 
the  slave-trade  from  his  grave,  and  William  Wilberforce 
was  a  Tory. 

Sir  Robert  Fowler  will  perhaps  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  who  quoted  Greek.  On  the  9th  of 
November,  1883,  when  Mi-.  Gladstone  dined  as  Prime 
Minister  at  the  Guildhall,  Sir  Robert  was  the  host,  and,  in 
graceful  compliment  to  the  studies  of  his  guest,  cited  the 
famous  description  of  the  Homeric  hero  : — ■ 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  follow  the  example,  feeling,  per- 
haps, the  influence  of  the  Parliamentary  tradition  that 
Greek  is  "out  of  order."  But  he  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  upright  and  straightforward  character  of  his 
political  adversary.  In  one  respect  Sir  Robert  was  a  firm 
believer  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
sanitary  specimen,  and  referred  to  him  as  a  testimony  to 
the  wholesomeness  of  port  wine.  Sir  Robert  Fowler's 
mayoralty,  or  rather  his  mayoi-alty  and  a  half,  is  memor- 
able, apart  from  its  connexion  with  the  Iliad.  In  1883  he 
was  elected  out  of  his  turn.  The  Aldermen  refused  to  have 
the  late  Mr.  Hadley,  whose  name  stood  first  on  the  rota, 
but  whose  subsequent  career  amply  justified  their  refusal. 
Alderman  Fowler,  having  been  declared  second,  on  the 
show  of  hands  in  the  Livery  Hall,  was  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues, though  he  chivalrously  voted  against  himself. 
When  his  successor,  Mr.  Nottage,  died  during  his  term 
of  office.  Sir  Robert  Fowler  was,  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval, placed  in  the  chair  a  second  time,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  His  tenure  of  the  Mansion  House  was  cele- 
brated for  what  was  well  called  an  "  inventive  hospitality." 
He  seemed  to  divide  mankind  into  ingeniously- 
assorted  classes  for  the  express  purpose  of  entertain- 
ing them.  Aldermen  are  conventionally  assumed  to  be 
fond  of  good  living,  and  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  the  most 
aldermanic  of  aldermen,  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Yet  he  rode  well  to  hounds,  and  faced  the  most  inclement 
weather  on  his  familiar  hack.  He  was  also  a  great  tra- 
veller, having  visited  not  only  every  part  of  Europe, 
but  China,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  In  educa- 
tion and  experience  no  one  could  be  less  like  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  comic  fiction  than  Sir  Robert  Fowler.  He 
had  taken  high  honours  at  the  London  University,  and  was 
a  sound  mathematician,  with  a  tincture  of  scholarship.  It 
may  seem  strange  that,  with  so  many  advantages,  natural 
and  acquired,  he  did  not  make  a  greater  figure  in  public 
life.  Perhaps  he  was  too  well  off  to  be  ambitious.  More- 
over, he  was  no  orator,  and  never,  except  by  his  forcible 
applause,  obtained  the  ear  of  the  House.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  imreformed  Corporation  of  London  that  such  men 
as  Sir  Robert  Fowler  share  the  honours  and  perform  the 
duties  of  the  City  without  attracting  especial  notice  or 
being  perceptibly  above  their  fellows. 


EGYPT. 

SIR  EVELYN  BARING'S  annual  reports  on  Egypt 
are  almost  sure  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  English 
reader,  whose  enjoyment  is  only  dashed  by  the  thought  of 
the  intense  agony  which  they  cause  to  his  French  friends. 
As  a  proj)het,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  logician,  the  Frenchman  is 
hurt  to  the  soul  by  these  more  and  more  glowing  pictures 
(the  truth  of  which  he  can  only  deny  if  he  is  ignorant  or 
impudent  beyond  measure)  of  the  results  of  English  ad- 
ministration. The  English,  he  holds,  have  no  genius  for 
administration;  therefore  they  cannot  administer;  there- 
fore Egypt,  administered  by  them,  must  be  ruined.  Instead 
of  this,  it  is  matter  of  simple  demonstration  that  at  no  time 
in  recent  history  has  Egypt  been  so  prosperous  as  now. 
Despite  the  insane  extravagance  of  Ismail  and  the  chaos 
which  succeeded  it,  revenue  has  been  got  not  only  to  meet, 
but  largely  to  overlap,  expenditure.  And  this  has  been  done, 
not  by  augmented,  but  by  reduced,  taxation  ;  while  the  re- 
duction would  be  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the  refusal  of 
France  herself  to  let  Egypt  use  her  own  savings  in  paying  off 
her  own  debts.  In  almost  every  respect  the  efficiency  of  the 
Government  has  kept  pace  with  its  economy.  Not  long  since 
France's  own  dear  friend  Russia  inflicted  on  sensitive  French- 
men the  insanahile  vulnus  of  inviting  the  English  officer  who 
has  been  reforming  the  Nile  system  to  visit  Central  Asia  for 
the  sake  of  giving  advice  ;  and  the  very  last  wrestle  between 
English  and  French  partisans  has  been  on  the  question  of 
freeing  the  fellaheen  from  the  bane  of  corruption  and  cruelty- 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  There  is,  indeed,  the  blot 
of  the  relinquished  Soudan — a  blot  which  we  are  glad  to 
see  Sir  Evelyn,  who  is  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
the  original  commission  of  the  blunder,  now  comes  dimly  to 
perceive,  though  he  urges  that  the  other  policy  would  be 
very  expensive.  But  under  English  influence  the  danger  that 
a  future  reparation  of  this  blunder  might  be  prevented  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  arrangements  with  Italy  and 
Germany  having  precluded  it  altogether  to  the  East  and  South, 
while,  if  Captain  van  Kerckhoven  and  his  adventurers 
ever  get  beyond  the  Congo  State  limits  on  the  West,  a 
word  to  King  Leopold  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  to  re- 
press their  too  much  zeal.  Nor  if  Egypt  continues  to 
prosper  is  there  much  doubt  that  Upper  Nubia,  the  Equa- 
torial Province,  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  will  come  back 
either  to  Egyptian  hands,  or  to  such  as  will  hold  them  for 
Egypt's  benefit. 

These  things  are  painful  enough  to  Frenchmen,  but  their 
keenest  pang  is  to  find  the  illogical  Englishman  slow  to 
acknowledge  the  effect  of  his  good  deeds.  "  You  said  you 
"  would  go  when  you  had  made  Egypt  prosperous.  You 
"  say  you  have  made  her  prosperous.  Oh  !  why  don't  you 
"  go  ?  "  Thus  Frenchmen,  mournfully  or  spitefully,  accord- 
ing to  temperament.  They  will  not  see — we  do  not  expect 
them  to  see — what  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  points  out,  that 
not  only  has  the  present  improved  position  of  Egypt  been 
obtained  under  English  influence,  but  that  without  English 
influence,  or  some  other  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. Or,  if  they  see  it,  which  is  possible,  they  have  not 
quite  the  frankness  to  say,  "  No  doubt ;  and  we  should  like 
"  it  to  be  our  influence,  not  yours."  But  even  some  Radicals, 
even  some  Gladstonians,  see  and  acknowledge  this.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  Egypt  is  an  Eastern  country,  with  a  now 
necessarily  occidentalized  system.  Perhaps  after  many  years 
a  generation  of  native  Egyptians  will  arise,  so  thoroughly 
trained  in,  and  accustomed  to,  English  habits,  that  they  can 
be  trusted  to  handle  the  Egyptian  revenue  with  Western 
probity,  the  Egyptian  people  with  Western  mansuetude  and 
even-handed  justice.  We  rather  doubt  it  ourselves,  but  it 
is  not  impo-sible.  That,  until  that  generation  arises,  the 
withdrawal  of  English,  without  the  substitution  of  some 
other  Western,  influence  would  simply  mean  peculation, 
cruelty,  anarchy,  bankruptcy,  ruin,  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  be.  Now,  horrible  as  it  may  seem  to  Frenchmen, 
we  do  not  intend  to  give  them  our  place.  We  may  go ; 
perhaps  we  shall  go,  if  we  can.  But  that  they  shall  not 
come  in  our  stead  is  the  determination  of  every  English- 
man who  is  not  either  a  mere  ignoramus  or  a  mere  fool,  or 
so  besotted  with  English  party  politics  that  he  cares  for 
nothing  else. 


"THE  PRISONER'S  MOUTH  IS  CLOSED."' 

THE  Lord  Chancellor's  Criminal  Evidence  Bill  passed 
its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  with  singular  unanimity.  The  Bill  is  an  old 
stager,  having  several  times  come  before  the  House  of 
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Commons  only  to  be  withdrawn  at  the  close  of  the  Session. 
It  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  resistance  there  upon  this 
occasion,  except  from  the  Irish  members  who  object  to  its 
adoption  in  their  own  country.  No  doubt  the  principle  is 
liable,  like  every  other,  to  abuse.  But  none  of  the  law 
lords,  who  are  astute  enough  to  detect  possible  danger,  could 
suggest  any  reason  why  the  Bill  should  not  be  carried. 
The  former  law  was  intelligible.  No  one  could  enter  the 
witness-box  who  had  a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion for  the  Court.  Thus  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  dis- 
qualified in  civil  cases,  and  a  man  could  not  be  heard  to  say 
that  he  had  not  ordered  a  ton  of  coals  delivered  at  his  door. 
If  Mr.  Pickwick  could  have  explained  his  relations  with 
Mrs.  Bakdell,  and  the  real  meaning  of  tomato  sauce,  he 
might  never  have  visited  the  Fleet,  or  needed  the  consola- 
tion of  Sam  Weller.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  this 
disability  was  removed  in  civil  actions  and  restricted  to 
criminal  prosecutions.  Even  then  there  was  perhaps 
something  to  be  said  for  the  state  of  the  law.  A  prisoner's 
stake  in  the  matter  at  issue  is  generally  fifty  times  as  great 
as  a  defendant's  or  plaintiff's,  so  that  the  distinction  in- 
volved a  genuine  difference.  But  the  law  has  undergone 
great  changes  of  late  years,  and  we  defy  any  human 
being  to  offer  a  rational  apology  for  it  as  it  stands 
now.  Various  modern  statutes  creating  new  offences, 
such  as  the  offence  of  sending  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea, 
contain  a  provision  that  the  accused  person,  or  her  hus- 
band, or  his  wife,  may  give  evidence  if  they  so  please. 
The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885  goes  further. 
It  declares  prisoners  to  be  competent  witnesses,  not  only 
as  regards  the  crimes  with  which  it  deals,  but  also  in 
respect  of  other  similar,  that  is  sexual,  charges. 

It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  judges  have  recently 
adopted  the  practice  of  allowing  prisoners  to  make  state- 
ments from  the  dock,  although  defended  by  counsel.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  the  legality  of  the  permission  is  open 
to  dispute,  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  statements,  not 
being  made  upon  oath,  or  subject  to  cross-examination,  are 
of  very  little  value.  Indeed,  the  custom  is  rather  to  be 
regretted  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  operated  to  post- 
pone a  salutary  and  necessary  reform. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gave  some  instructive  examples 
of  the  inequality  and  injustice  which  characterize  the 
present  law.  Perhaps  the  best  is  this : — "  Under  the 
"  Explosives  Act,  if  a  person  is  accused  of  having  explosives 
"  in  his  possession,  he  can  be  called  as  a  witness ;  but  if 
"  by  the  use  of  the  explosive  somebody  is  killed,  and  the 
"  person  who  has  charge  of  it  is  indicted  for  manslaughter, 
"  that  person  cannot  be  examined."  The  Explosives  Act 
was  hurried  through  both  Houses  in  a  single  day  under 
the  influence  of  the  dynamite  scare.  But  an  exactly  parallel 
case  might  arise  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts. 
Again,  a  man  charged  with  outrage  upon  a  woman  may 
give  evidence,  but  not  if  he  be  indicted  for  assaulting  her 
with  intent.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Halsbury  pointed  out, 
any  one  can  prosecute  in  England,  so  that  the  accuser  may 
deliberately  so  frame  his  accusation  as  to  shut  the  mouth 
of  the  accused.  Take  the  case  of  libel,  which  may  be  the 
subject  either  of  suit  or  of  indictment.  If  the  former 
remedy  is  employed,  the  parties  are  on  equal  terms.  But 
if  the  latter  be  resorted  to,  the  plaintiff  may  tell  his 
story  on  oath  and  the  defendant  cannot  contradict  him. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  two  short  speeches  are  full 
of  interest,  described,  not  only  as  "  an  old  equity  drafts- 
"  man,"  but  as  an  advocate  of  great  experience  in  criminal 
Courts,  the  fate  which  befel  a  client  of  his  own.  "  I  once," 
he  said,  "  was  counsel  for  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
"  convicted  of  an  offence  on  the  evidence  of  two  girls. 
"  The  clergyman  turned  the  tables  on  them  by  indicting 
"  them  for  perjury.  They  were  convicted,  and  the  clergy- 
"  man  received  a  pardon."  Now,  apart  from  the  absurdity 
(which  is,  of  course,  merely  technical)  of  pardoning 
any  one  for  doing  what  he  has  not  done,  it  is  simply 
monstrous  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  compelled  to 
institute  criminal  proceedings  on  his  own  account,  merely 
because  he  cannot  meet  his  traducers  face  to  face  in  the 
proper  way.  It  requires  no  superstitious  reverence  for 
English  judges — the  best  of  whom,  as  Lord  Justice  Bowen 
said  the  other  day,  welcome  criticism,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  come — to  believe  that  they  would  not  permit  the 
right  of  cross-examining  prisoners  to  be  misused  by  un- 
scrupulous counsel.  The  inadmissibility  of  questioning 
accused  persons  is  said  to  date  only  from  the  Revolution, 
and  to  have  been  designed  for  the  ir  protection  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bench,  as  manifested  when  the  judges  were 


removable  by  the  Crown.  After  all,  who  is  the  best  witness  % 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Bramwell  to  the  jury  when  there 
had  been  a  confession,  "  the  prisoner  says  he  is  guilty.  His 
"  counsel  says  he  is  not.  But  you  must  remember  that 
"  the  prisoner  was  there,  and  his  counsel  wasn't." 


CARDINAL  AND  CANON. 

WE  have  heard  it  contended  that  a  common  calling  im- 
presses its  characteristics  upon  men  more  than  any- 
thing else  that  they  may  have  in  common — that  an  English, 
a  French,  and  an  Italian  sailor,  for  example,  resemble  each 
other  as  sailors  more  than  they  differ  from  each  other  as 
Englishman,  Frenchman,  and  Italian.  We  do  not  feel 
called  upon,  nor,  if  we  were  called  upon,  should  we  feel 
ourselves  able  to  decide  this  question  of  the  relative  force 
of  formative  influences.  There  is  certainly  such  a  thing 
as  a  trade- mark  recognizable  among  men  of  various 
nationalities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  conventional  repre- 
sentatives of  lawyers,  soldiers,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  &c.,. 
on  the  stages  of  Europe.  Shakspeare  felt  that  it  was  on 
him,  and  he  wished  to  have  the  brand  removed.  The 
clerical  character,  as  it  exists,  not  only  in  various  countries, 
but  in  different  churches  and  sects,  has  its  common 
features,  and,  there  are  people  who  allege,  its  common 
infirmities.  It  was  the  doctrine,  we  believe,  of  Pascal 
and  of  Marcus  Aurelius  that  the  divine  must  be  sought 
in  the  human.  George  Eliot  and  Anthony  Trollope, 
and  the  authoress  of  the  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  describers  of  clerical  character,  have 
fancied  that  they  could  sometimes  see  traces  of  the  human 
in  the  divine.  Little  Bethel  and  Westminster  Abbey  and 
the  Pro-cathedral  are  not,  perhaps,  so  remote  ethically  as 
they  are  ecclesiastically  and  theologically.  The  toast  which 
is  sometimes  drunk  on  festive  occasions,  "  The  clergy  and 
"  the  ministers  of  all  denominations,"  indicates  certain 
generic  resemblances.  Presbyter  is  notoriously  priest  wrife 
large.  Canon,  if  we  may  judge  from  two  samples  of  ecclesi- 
astical corre.spondence  which  have  lately  been  made  public, 
may  resemble  Cardinal  in  something  more  than  the  initial 
letter  C. 

The  subjects  on  which  Cardinal  Manning  and  Canon 
MacColl— for  they  are  the  Cardinal  and  the  Canon  whom 
we  have  been  gradually  and  respectfully  approaching — 
have  lately  been  discoursing,  have  ostensibly  nothing  in. 
common.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster  has 
been  defining,  or  rather  endeavouring  to  define — not,  in  our 
view,  quite  successfully — the  limits  within  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  right  of  breaking  up  Protestant  meetings  may  be 
exercised.  The  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon  has  been  en- 
gaged, practically  rather  than  theoretically,  in  making 
known  his  view  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  confidences 
of  private  life.  He  has  been  repeating  a  fragment  of  Mr. 
Browning's  after-dinner  conversation  in  circumstances  and. 
on  a  topic  which  we  shall  presently  mention.  Both  the 
Cardinal's  doctrine  and  Canon  MacColl's  practice  involve 
nice  questions  of  casuistry,  and  there  is  something  pro- 
fessionally in  common  in  their  treatment  of  them.  Unde- 
terred by  the  trouble  which  has  on  some  previous  occasions 
followed  a  similar  course,  we  shall  venture  to  give  the 
Cardinal  precedence. 

It  appears  that  a  Guild  of  Ransomers  has  come  into  exist- 
ence, not  to  carry  out  an  old  idea  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's, 
for  that  would  rather  involve  a  guild  of  payers  of  ransom  ; 
but  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
aim  of  this  body,  so  far  as  its  aim  can  be  judged  of  from  its 
operations,  is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
HiLES  HiTCHENS,  of  Ecclcston  Square  Church,  "  to  supply  a 
"  staff  of  persons  to  disturb  and,  if  possible,  break  up  meet- 
"  ings  held  for  the  advocacy  of  Protestant  principles."  In- 
terrogated by  Dr.  Hiles  Hitchens,  Cardinal  Manning 
expressed  his  ignorance  of  any  rule  or  practice  of  the  guild 
to  the  effect  indicated.  Assured  by  Dr.  Hitchens  that, 
whatever  the  rule  of  the  Ransomers,  this  was  their  prac- 
tice, and  asked  whether  he  approved  of  such  interference. 
Cardinal  Manning  replies,  Distincjuo.  There  are  Protestant 
meetings  and  Protestant  meetings.  He  would  disapprove 
of  interference  with  the  May  Meetings  in  Exeter  Hall, 
and  similar  Protestant  gatherings.  But  there  are  meetings 
in  which  scandalous  and  apostate  priests,  and  impostors 
describing  themselves  as  ex- nuns,  calumniate  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  injury  of  the  public  morals  of  the  country. 
Whether  Cardinal  Manning  would  approve  or  disapprove 
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of  interference  with  such  meetings  would  depend,  says  the 
Cardinal,  upon  many  conditions.  Prominent  among  these 
conditions  to  which  his  Eminence  refers  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  the  consideration  whether  he  has  the  power  to  get 
these  meetings  broken  up  without  involving  himself  and  the 
guild,  which  he  has  sanctioned,  though  he  did  not  originate  it, 
in  very  serious  trouble.  We  as  little  approve  as  the  Cardinal 
himself  of  the  meetings  he  describes,  if  they  be  such  as  he 
describes.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  the  right  of  public 
meeting  in  England  should  depend  on  Cardinal  Manning's 
sense  of  what  is  decent  and  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The 
pretension  is  harmless  and  even  ludicrous,  as  advanced  by 
him.  But  put  forward,  let  us  say  in  Dublin,  by  Archbishop 
Walsh,  under  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  and  Executive, 
and  a  Koman  Catholic  Viceroy,  and  a  constabulary  force 
withdrawn  from  Imperial  control,  it  would  assume  a  very 
much  graver  character.  The  subjection  of  law  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  ecclesiastical  authority  is  avowed  with  an  auda- 
cious candour. 

Cardinal  Manning  justifies  his  lawless  doctrine,  of  which 
this  is  not  the  first  example  he  has  given,  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  morals  of  the  country.  Canon  MacColl  makes 
his  disclosure  of  Mr.  Browning's  table-talk  a  rebuke  of 
the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  characteristic  of  other  gossip- 
mongers  and  tittle-tattlers.  The  story  which  he  tells  he  tells 
precisely  as  Mr.  Browning,  who  ought  to  have  known,  did 
not  tell  it.  The  basis  of  fact  common  to  both  narrators 
is  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  accosting  Mr.  Browning 
at  an  Academy  dinner,  privately  ridiculed  the  imagina- 
tive poverty  of  an  exhibition  of  which  in  his  after- 
dinner  speech  he  eulogized  the  imaginative  richness.  Mr. 
Browning  used  to  tell  the  story,  as  everybody  knows 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  him,  with  some  apprecia- 
tion of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  burlesque  and  banter,  and  with 
some  ridicule  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mock  virtue  : — "  We  are 
"  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  thing  in  the  House  of 
"  Commons.  I  call  it  hellish."  Canon  MacColl  makes  Mr. 
Browning  call  Lord  Beaconsfield  a  liar,  and  indulge  in  a 
parody  of  the  doggrel,  "  I  do  not  want  to  fight,"  &c. 
Canon  MacColl,  like  the  witness  to  the  murder  of  Cock 
Robin,  is  sure  that  he  heard  it,  and  he  will  not  admit  the 
conscientious  alternative,  "  Or  else  I  dreamt  so."  He  has 
added  a  story  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  made  to  describe 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  incapacity  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood  in  terms  which  suggest  that  in  the 
likeness  there  was  as  much  of  the  painter  as  of  the  sitter. 
All  this — since  the  matter  has  been  made  public  there  is 
no  fault  in  saying — was  strange  to  Mr.  Browning's  narra- 
tive, repeated  over  and  over  again.  Mr.  Browning  had  no 
particular  liking  for  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  could  not 
enter  into  his  poetry.  What  his  feeling  towards  Mr. 
Gladstone — the  Gladstone  of  1886  and  afterwards — -was 
may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  a  sentence  of  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr's  recently  published  memoir  of  the  poet,  and 
perhaps  also  from  some  lines  of  his  parleying  with  that 
very  un-Gladstonian  person,  George  Bubb  Dodington. 
This,  however,  is  remote  from  our  immediate  purpose. 
The  purpose  of  edification  leads  Cardinal  Manning  to 
doctrines  of  lawlessness,  and  Canon  MacColl  to  illustrate 
the  wickedness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Browning,  both  of  whom  have  the  disadvantage  of 
being  dead ;  while  Canon  MacColl,  like  the  foolish  fat 
scullion,  is  alive.  A  story  must  be  true,  because  it  is  im- 
proving. Meetings  must  be  suppressed,  because,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  they  are  mischievous.  We  do 
not  doubt  Canon  MacColl's  good  faith ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  taking  notes  under  the  tablecloth,  and  the  tendency  of 
things  to  get  mixed  when  the  conversation  becomes  general, 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 


"OUIDA"  ON  LITERATURE. 

THE  lady  who  writes  under  the  name  of  "  Ouida  "  is 
greatly  distressed  by  the  present  condition  of  literature. 
There  are  too  many  books ;  too  few  of  them  are  literary ; 
the  modes  in  which  publishing  transactions  are  conducted 
scarcely  commend  themselves  to  the  taste  of  Ouida.  On 
these  and  other  topics  she  writes,  as  the  old  Roman  annalist 
says,  a  verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  to  the  Times.  Ouida  com- 
plains that  "  the  modern  mind  appears  to  take  no  count 
"  whatever  of  the  culture,  talent,  self-restraint,  and  original 
"  thought  which  are  required  to  produce  any  good  book." 
Who,  as  the  old  Roman  bard  observes,  could  endure  the 
Gracchi  complaining  about  sedition  ]    Ouida  is  the  last 


author  who  has  a  right  to  murmur  thus.  Moreover,  the  com- 
plaint is  not  warranted  :  a  good  book  will  find  a  fit  audience. 
Next,  Ouida,  in  her  classic  style,  inveighs  against  publish- 
ing methods,  "  which  seem  to  me  fraught  with  menace  to 
"  the  small  modicum  of  artistic  excellence  which  remains 
"  still  extant  in  English  fiction."  By  using  a  little  culture 
and  self-restraint,  Ouida  might  have  avoided  her  double- 
barrelled  "  which 's."  People  who  demand  good  style  should 
set  a  good  example.  They  very  seldom  do  so,  it  must  be 
admitted.  The  evil  method  is  that  of  "  syndicates."  A 
syndicate  is  a  company,  which  buys  an  author's  manuscript 
and  then  sells  it,  usually  to  newspapers.  We  own  that  we  see 
no  harm  in  this  arrangement.  The  author  gets  a  better 
price ;  the  newspapers  have  to  pay  less  for  his  novel  (the 
whole  discussion  is  mainly  about  novels) ;  and  many  people 
who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  choose  to,  pay  for  books  find  a 
story — perhaps  a  good  story — in  their  weekly  paper.  Un- 
less it  is  wrong  for  authors  to  be  paid  at  all  (which  we  do 
not  understand  Ouida  to  assert),  we  cannot  find  any  vice  in 
the  arrangement.  If  an  author  writes  bad  books  because 
the  patrons  of  the  syndicate  like  bad  books,  that  is 
a  difierent  question.  But  we  are  inclined  to  hold  that  most 
people  prefer  good  books  if  they  are  to  be  obtained. 
Nothing  can  do  more  to  encourage  a  pure  taste  in  novels 
than  the  publication  of  the  best  in  the  form  which  reaches 
the  largest  number.  Ouida,  however,  asserts  that  the 
"  author  has  to  suffer  from  and  deal  with  syndicates."  He 
sufiers  gladly.  He  does  not  find,  we  believe,  that  his  deli- 
cacy is  more  wounded  by  the  representative  of  a  syndicate 
than  by  the  representative  of  a  publishing  firm.  "  It  is 
"  trade-unionism,  only  that  in  this  case  labour  is  dictated 
"  to  by  the  union  instead  of  capital."  No  sense  can  be 
extracted  from  this  remark,  if  it  be  correctly  pr  inted.  We 
need  not  linger  over  the  meaningless. 

Ouida  next  assails  the  "  literary  agent."  He  is  a  kind 
of  attorney,  who  transacts  the  author's  business  for  him 
with  the  publisher,  and  is  paid  by  the  author  with  a 
commission  on  the  price  received.  Thus  the  author, 
"  with  some  regard  for  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of 
"  art,"  is  not  wounded  by  commercial  transactions.  He 
writes  his  book,  he  gives  it  to  his  agent,  he  takes  his  price, 
minus  the  reward  paid  to  the  agent.  Something  may  be 
said  against,  something  for,  this  scheme.  One  would  not 
wish  to  have  one's  wares  hawked  about,  perhaps  pufied,  by 
an  agent.  On  the  other  hand,  many  authors  have  a  great 
dislike  to  dealing  with  questions  of  money.  Their  happiest 
plan  is  to  have  a  publisher  whom  they  can  trust,  and  to 
leave  themselves  in  his  hands.  But  all  they  write  may 
not  suit  him,  so  many  may  fall  back  on  the  agent.  Cer- 
tainly, he  saves  them  trouble ;  certainly,  so  far,  he  is  not 
overpaid.  The  worst  about  him  is  that  the  author  cannot 
control  his  zeal,  which  may  be  exuberant  and  not  accord- 
ing to  knowledge.  There  are  authors  who  prefer  to  receive 
lower  wages  rather  than  to  suspect  that  an  agent  may  be 
puffing  his  goods,  which  are  also  theirs.  The  agent,  in 
many  cases  where  publisher  and  author  are  friends,  pre- 
vents a  good  deal  of  friction.  Mr.  Besant  acknowledges 
this  in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  At  all  events,  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  say  that  authors  must  have  the  bloom  shaken  off 
their  delicacy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  blame  the  man  who 
stands  between  them  and  the  higgling  of  the  market.  We 
are,  perhaps,  not  less  convinced  than  Ouida  that  a  great 
deal  too  much  is  said,  and  thought,  and  written  about 
literary  prices.  But  the  literary  agent  may  relieve  the 
author  of  the  troubles  and  disgusts  of  vending  his  own 
productions.  There  remains  the  danger  that,  if  the  author 
knew  how  the  agent  "  pushed  "  his  wares,  he  might  prefer 
even  the  worry  and  loss  of  being  his  own  chapman.  No 
human  arrangement  is  perfect ;  we  have  tried  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  literary  agent's  business.  That  he  may  be 
dishonest  is  true ;  but  so  may  a  statesman,  or  a  shoe- 
black, a  grocer  or  a  general,  a  publisher  or  a  plumber. 
The  question  of  middlemen  hardly  comes  in.  If  an  author 
finds  that  an  agent  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  he  can  employ 
him ;  if  not,  not.  The  publisher,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
finds  the  agent  as  serviceable  as  the  author.  He  would 
rather  do  business  with  another  trader  than  with  an 
amateur.  Authors,  not  to  their  discredit,  are  seldom  good 
tradesmen,  for  many  reasons.  They  have  bad  no  com- 
mercial education ;  they  are  humble,  and  would  take  less 
than  their  due ;  or  they  are  arrogant,  and  want  more 
than  their  due.  A  solicitor  might  manage  their  business, 
as  Ouida  says ;  but  a  solicitor  is  not  an  expert  in  this 
traffic ;  he  would  hate  the  job ;  the  publisher  would  hate 
it;   and  the   solicitor  would  be  just   as   much  a  paid 
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bloodhound.  And  how  is  it  that  the  doubtless  distin- 
guished persons  whom  Mr.  Poste  employed  failed  to  stop 
this  practice  1  When  the  examinee  mark-hunts  success- 
fully, the  examiner,  not  the  subject,  is  condemned-a  sound 
principle  which  not  only  Mr.  Poste,  but  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler 
in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News,  seems  to  ignore.  And,  Jast, 
are  the  favoured  subjects  which  have  been  preferred  so  free 
from  this  danger  ?  Mr.  Poste  and  Mr.  Godley  are,  doubt- 
less, accomplished  Italian  scholars.  Will  they  really  contend 
that  it  is  easier  to  cram  the  Paradiso  than  History,  or  than 
one  of  the  favourite  scientific  subjects  of  the  day  1 

We  need  say  no  more.  The  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners may  or  may  not  be  wise,  but  their  reasons  are 
naught.  One  flower  we  may,  however,  pluck  from  this 
nettle.  Let  those,  if  there  be  such,  who  honestly  profess 
to  advocate  the  study  of  C4reek,  and  yet  clamour  for  its 
becoming  "facultative"  at  the  Universities,  read  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Poste's,  and  reflect. 


THE  SESSION  THUS  FAR. 

THERE  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  critics  with  respect  to  the  performances  of  the 
House  of  Commons  since  its  meeting  in  January  last.  Some 
have  heartily  congratulated  it  on  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  with  public  business.  Others  lament  the  back- 
ward state  of  the  chief  legislative  measure  of  the  Session, 
and  shake  their  heads  over  the  prospect  which  will  await 
the  Ministerial  programme  when  Parliament  reassembles 
after  Easter.  The  difference  between  these  two  views  is, 
of  course,  superficially  great,  and,  when  they  are  respectively 
advanced  by  commentators  equally  well  affected  towards 
the  Government,  seems  at  first  sight  inexplicable.  Never- 
theless, there  is  little  difliculty  in  reconciling  these  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  attention  of  the  pessimists  is  too  ex- 
clusively fixed  on  the  article  of  legislation ;  the  optimists 
have  taken  more  account  of  the  progress  achieved  in 
the  department  of  Supply.  This,  of  course,  is  of  a  kind 
which  makes  little  or  no  show,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
hardly  to  be  measured  at  all  except  by  a  process  of 
calculation  the  materials  of  which  are  not  accessible  to 
the  ordinary  reader  of  the  newspapers.  He,  however, 
must  be  content  to  take  it  on  trust  from  the  better 
informed  that  the  business  of  Supply  is  in  an  exceptionally 
forward  condition  for  the  time  of  year.  The  Government 
have  profited  almost  as  much  since  Christmas  by  the  con- 
fusion and  disorganization  of  their  opponents  as  they  did 
during  the  sittings  of  November  and  December  last.  Irish 
votes  have  been  passed  almost  unchallenged  through  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  while  Irish  politicians  have  been  ex- 
changing challenges  with  each  other,  and  the  militant 
energies  which  under  other  conditions  would  have  been 
devoted  to  the  badgering  of  Mr.  Balfour  have  this  year 
exhausted  themselves  in  the  electoral  contest  at  North 
Sligo  and  the  melodramatic  wranglings  at  Cork.  The  gain 
thus  accruing  to  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  under- 
valued because  it  has  been,  from  the  popular  point  of  view, 
imperfectly  appreciated.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  something 
of  a  disappointment  to  the  public  to  see  that  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  has  made  no  advance  since  the  House  rose 
in  December ;  but  the  time  has  been  well  spent  in  clearing 
the  way  for  it ;  and  this  advantage  will  be  felt  after  the 
Easter  recess,  v/hen  the  Government  will  be  able  to  devote 
themselves  to  its  prosecution  unembarrassed,  for  a  consider- 
able time  to  come,  by  the  demands  of  Supply. 

If,  however,  the  aspect  of  Parliamentary  affairs  is  more 
promising  than  the  pessimists  represent  it,  there  is  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  optimists  are  falling  into  the  opposite 
error,  and  that  the  anticipations  of  a  close  of  the  Session  at  so 
early  a  date  as  the  middle  of  July  are  altogether  too  sanguine. 
A  fair  field  for  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  from  the  first  week  of 
April  onward  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  thankful  for, 
but  it  scarcely  justifies  any  excessive  jubilation.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  is  in  itself  a  measure 
of  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  predict  the  future  Par- 
liamentary history.  Even  if  we  regard  its  main  principle 
as  accepted  in  form,  as  of  course  it  is,  there  may  still  be 
opportunities  for  re-arguing  the  question  in  substance 
under  the  guise  of  amendments,  and  its  capacities  for 
developing  contentious  issues  on  more  or  less  important 
matters  of  detail  have  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment.   Then,  again,  it  is  most  misleading  to  talk  as  if  the 


Government  would  be  in  a  position  to  devote  their  un- 
divided attention  to  it  after  Easter  is  passed.  Among  their 
first  engagements  on  the  reassembling  of  Parliament  will 
be  the  introduction  of  the  Budget,  and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  s 
recent  speeches  afford  any  indication  of  his  intentions,  he 
may  be  meditating  a  grand  attack  upon  Mr.  Goschen  s 
methods  of  finance.  Nor,  apart  from  this,  can  we  forget, 
with  the  experience  of  last  Session  fresh  in  our  memories, 
that  the  proposals  of  a  Budget  may  sometimes  give  rise 
to  controversies  which  swallow  up  all  others.  I'Tothing, 
it  is  true,  of  quite  so  contentious  a  nature  as  the  unlucky 
compensation  project  is  likely  to  emerge  from  it  this  year ; 
but,  if  a  scheme  for  assisting  education  should  have  a 
place  in  it,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  an  Opposition 
thus  threatened  with  "dishing"  would  find  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  it— all,  of  course,  in  the  way  of  thoroughly 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  criticism— between  April  and 
July.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  be  as  well  not 
to  cherish  too  roseate  a  view  of  the  prospects  of  the  Session. 
Its  course  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  so  far,  and  with  good 
luck  it  may  continue  to  be  so  to  the  end  ;  but  that  is  about 
all  that  can  be  at  present  said  with  safety. 


PEEL  AND  HIS  LATEST  BIOGRArilER. 

THE  present  is  the  day  of  small  books  on  great  men. 
The  reading  world  is  deluged  with  handy  volumes 
dealing  with  the  lives,  career,  and  works  of  statesmen,  men 
of  letters,  and  men  of  action — soldiers  and  sailors,  adven- 
turers and  explorers.    Not  the  worst  way  of  studying 
English  history  certainly  is  in  the  lives  of  great  English- 
men.   The  method  in  some  degree,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  condescension  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  public  mind, 
in  which  a  widely-diffused  curiosity  is  combined  with  an 
equally  common  reluctance  to  take  too  much  trouble  for  its 
gratiflcation.    Like  the  visitor  to  the  Circumlocution  Office, 
the  general  reader  "wants  to  know,  you  know."  His 
interest  is  not  deep  ;  it  would  be  quite  possible  soon  to 
exhaust  it.    His  attention  is  easily  fatigued.    But  he  wants 
to  know  a  good  many  things  about  a  good  many  persons 
who  are  to  him  at  present  little  more  than  traditions. 
The  series  of  volumes  in  course  of  publication  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan,  under  the  general  title  of  "  Twelve  EngHsh 
"  Statesmen,"  meets  this  want  with  a  greater  approach  to 
system  and  completeness  than  is  found  in  most  similar 
enterprises.      The   names  selected  are  really  typical  of 
periods  in  our  history,  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  include 
all  its  great  marking  periods  since  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Thursfield's  Peel  chronologically  concludes  the 
series,  though  in  the  order  of  publication  it  has  antici- 
pated the  sketches  of  some  statesmen  of  an  earlier  date. 
Mr.  John  Morley  has  given  us  Walpole,  but  he  has  yet 
to  give  us   Chatham  and  the  younger  Pitt;   and  Mr. 
E.  S.  Beesly  waits  to  carry  us  back  from  the  Georgian  and 
Victorian  period  to  that  of  Elizabeth.    Peel  has  of  late 
suffered  many  things  of  many   biographers— or,  rather, 
let  us  say,  has  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  posthumously 
for  his  portrait  to  tnree  considerable  artists.    Mr.  F.  C. 
Montagu's  sketch  in  "the  Statesmen  Series"  is  not  super- 
seded either  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  the  series  called  "  The  Queen's  Prime  Ministers,"  or  by 
the  volume  which  Mr.  Thursfield  has  just  given  to  the 
world  so  soon  after  Mr.  McCarthy's  as  to  be  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  it.    Yet  of  these  three  competitors  the 
palm  will  proVjably  be  assigned  by  most  competent  critics 
to  Mr.  Thursfield.    His  volume  is  a  serious  and  valuable 
study  of  the  personal  character  and  statesmanship  of  Peel 
and  of  the  period  over  which  his  public  career  extended. 
This  Mr.  McCarthy's  scarcely  pretended,  or  at  best  only 
pretended,  to  be.    In  spite  of  his  Pai'liamentary  experience 
and  his  public  position,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  essentially  the 
man  of  letters  dealing  with  politics  and  history.    He  gives 
us  a  kind  of  Circulating  Library  Peel,  a  Peel  for  the 
young  ladies  who  ask  for  a  book  at  Mudie's — "  not  a  novel, 
"  you  know  " — or  for  the  students  at  Bedford  College, 
if  we  may  mention  Mudie's  and  that  academic  grove  in 
the  same  breath.    It  is,  as  we  have  already  had  the 
pleasure  of  testifying,  easily  and  gracefully  written.  But 
the  portraiture  is  of  the  chromo-lithographic  kind.  There 
is  a  flimsiness  and  gloss  about  the  style  somewhat  like  that 
of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  silk,  which  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  close  and  well- knit  texture  of  Mr.  Thurs- 
field's narrative.    In  other  words,   Mr,  Thursfield's 
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volume  is  that  of  a  political  student  and  thinker,  who  has 
made  himself  master  of  his  subject,  which  he  handles  with 
scholarly  exactitude  of  detail,  and  with  mental  precision, 
and  yet  with  freedom  and  animation. 

The  curiosity  in  Peel  which  has  endowed  him  with  three 
nearly  contemporary  biographers,  and  which  the  promised 
publication  of  his  correspondence  as  Irish  and  Home  Secre- 
tary from  i8i2  to  1827  will  further  stimulate  and  gratify, 
is  not  at  first  easily  intelligible.  In  his  bearing  and 
character  there  was  nothing  that  was  fascinating,  scarcely 
anything  that  was  superficially  interesting.  His  greatest 
achievements  had  little  in  them  to  strike  the  public 
imagination.  But  he  is  near  enough  to  our  time,  and  the 
problems  which  occupied  him  are  sufiiciently  like  those 
which  engage  us,  to  make  him  intelligible.  He  sprang 
from  a  class  which  for  more  than  a  half  century  has  been, 
and  is  only  now  ceasing  to  be,  the  governing,  though 
not  the  oflice-holding,  class  in  England.  His  conduct  on 
two  great  occasions  has  given  rise  to  those  questions  of 
personal  good  faith,  or,  at  least,  of  rightly  or  wrongly 
directed  casuistry,  which,  like  all  questions  that  can  never 
be  decisively  settled,  have  a  perennial  interest  for  dispu- 
tants. Was  Peel  a  traitor  who  betrayed  his  party  to  gratify 
his  own  ambition,  or  a  patriot  who  sacrificed  his  party  and 
endangered  his  fair  fame  in  the  interest  of  his  sovereign 
and  country  1  Mr.  Thuusfield's  answer  to  these  questions 
is  an  acquittal  of  Peel,  and  in  that  acquittal  there  will  be 
substantial  and  general  concuri-ence.  He  expresses  his 
estimate  of  Peel's  intellectual  character  in  the  phrase  that, 
though  he  had  insight  in  the  highest  degree,  he  lacked 
foresight.  But  surely  insight  in  the  highest  degree  implies 
foresight,  and  foresight  depends  on  nothing  else.  We  should 
say  that  Peel  was  absolutely  without  insight  into  the  deeper 
and  more  permanent  forces  of  opinion  and  tendency,  and 
therefore  that  he  could  not  foresee  their  issues.  He  had 
great  sensitiveness  to  the  pressui-e  of  the  moment,  its  force 
and  direction,  and  a  quick  eye  for  the  exigencies  of  circum- 
stances. He  was  not  engaged  with  what  is  right  in  thought, 
but  with  what  is  safe  or  dangerous  in  action. 

Mr.  Thursfield  gives  from  private  sources  a  more  correct 
account  than  has  yet  been  published  of  the  family  and  early 
life  of  Peel.  His  father  devoted  him  in  his  infancy  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  in  gratitude  to  him  for  having  come 
into  the  world,  after  a  period  of  disappointed  expectancy. 
On  the  principle  that  an  orator  is  made,  and  not  born,  the 
first  Sir  Robert  was  in  the  habit  of  making  his  son  recite 
upon  a  table.  A  similar  discipline  had  been  put  in  practice 
before  by  Chatham  with  his  second  son.  We  have  heard, 
on  good  authority,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  taught  after 
the  same  fashion  the  lesson  which  he  has  learned  so  tho- 
roughly, not  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  voice.  The  discipline 
failed  to  teach  Peel  self-confidence,  except  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  was  the  only  place  outside  his  domestic 
circle  in  which  he  was  ever  at  home.  Mr.  Thursfield  says 
that  as  a  boy  Peel  would  walk  a  mile  round  rather  than 
encounter  the  rude  jests  of  the  Bury  lads.  To  the  latest 
day  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  he  would  steal  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  if  he  expected  a  policeman's  hand  on 
his  shoulder.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  during 
which  this  shamefacedness  was  overcome.  In  reviewing 
Mr,  McCarthy's  volume  the  other  day,  we  quoted  a  passage 
from  a  contemporary  observer  which  suggests  that,  in 
attempting  to  subdue  his  shyness.  Peel  had  forced  himself 
into  a  manner  of  almost  extravagant  "  cockiness."  Loi'd 
Liverpool,  describing  him  to  the  Duke  of  PacHMOND, 
on  his  appointment  to  the  Irish  Secretaryship,  says  : — 
"  He  has  a  particularly  good  temper  and  great  frankness 
"  and  openness  of  manner."  One  would  think  he  was 
speaking  of  Mr.  Lowther.  Peel's  later  reserve,  and  what 
were  considered  his  bad  manners,  were  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that,  with  all  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  he 
was  always  much  occupied  with  himself.  His  shadow 
haunted  him.  He  could  not  lose,  in  the  interest  of  the 
work  he  was  doing,  the  consciousness  of  himself  doing  it. 
This  habit  of  mind  led  to  the  egotism  which  marked  his 
speeches  beyond  that  of  any  contemporary  politician.  No 
one  used  the  word  "  I  "  so  much  as  he  did.  When  usage 
and  Ministerial  and  Parliamentary  etiquette  required  that 
he  should  associate  his  colleagues  with  him  so  far  as  to  say 
"  we,"  the  first  person  singular  always  obtruded  itself. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Thursfield  in  his  general  narra- 
tive, nor  into  his  special  discussions  of  those  well-worn 
topics.  Peel's  conversions  on  the  Currency,  Catholic,  and 
the  Corn-law  questions ;  nor  into  the  constitutional 
doctrines  involved  in  his  acceptance  of  oflice  in  1834, 


and  in  his  refusal  of  office  on  the  Bed  Chamber  question. 
Not  altogether  to  abdicate  our  critical  function,  we  may 
point  out  one  or  two  slight  errors  into  which  Mr.  Thurs- 
field has  fallen.  Dr.  Renn  Dickson  Hampden,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  was  not  John  Hampden.  In  partially  accepting 
Lord  Brougham's  ridiculous  stories  about  his  own  audacious 
conduct,  as  Chancellor,  in  the  dissolution  of  1831,  Mr. 
Thursfield  has  neglected  the  refutation  of  them  supplied 
by  the  present  Lord  Grey  in  a  note  upon  the  pubhshed 
correspondence  of  his  father  with  William  IV.  Not  a  few 
advanced  politicians  and  rationalist  theologians  will  receive 
a  shock  on  reading  that  Mr.  Bright  was  surpassed  as  an 
Anti-Corn-Law  orator  "  by  W.  J.  Fox,  another  eloquent 
"  Quaker,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten."  Is  it 
possible  that,  as  Mr.  Thursfield's  pen,  rather  than  his 
mind,  converted  Bishop  Hampden  into  John  Hampden,  so 
that  self-willed  implement  has  mixed  up  George  Fox  with 
the  rationalist  preacher  of  South  Place  1  These,  however, 
are  trivial  oversights,  and  do  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
Mr,  Thursfield's  interesting  biography. 


THE  GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

THE  Gladstonian  conscience  seems  to  be  strangely  un- 
easy on  the  question  of  allotments.  It  is  haunted, 
apparently,  by  the  fear  that  the  electors  of  rural  consti- 
tuencies may  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not — or  was 
not — particularly  keen  on  providing  three -acre  plots,  even 
without  a  cow,  for  every  agricultural  labourer ;  and  the 
Gladstonian  accordingly  shows  a  nervous  anxiety  to  dis- 
abuse the  bucolic  mind — or  the  georgic  mind,  if  the  cow  is 
to  be  omitted — of  this  unjust  impression.  So  far,  indeed, 
has  Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe  been  carried  by  this  solicitude,  that 
he  has  been  endeaveuring  to  promote  his  candidature  for 
East  Wilts  by  calling  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  witness  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  excellent  intention  in  the  above  matter. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  declared,  "  on  joining  the  Ministry 
"  of  1886,  had  authority  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  deal 
"  with  the  allotment  question."  This,  it  seems,  was  a 
slightly  varied  version  of  a  statement  made  by  the 
same  candidate  in  May  last,  when  he  said  that  "in- 
"  structions  bearing  on  the  question  of  power  to  local 
"  authorities  to  take  land  for  allotments  were  given 
"  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Col- 
"  LINGS."  This  highly  specific  allegation  was  contradicted 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  withdrawn  by 
Mr,  Fyffe.  Reappearing,  however,  in  the  more  in- 
definite terms  above  quoted,  it  has  again  been  denied  by 
the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  with  the  result  of 
eliciting  from  Mr.  Fyffe  the  explanation  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  second  statement  as  a  repetition  of  the  first. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  remarked,  had  not  "  controverted 
"  the  substance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  of  May  last — 
"  namely,  that  the  instalment  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Collings 
"  at  the  Local  Government  Board  meant  the  adoption  of 
"the  policy  in  question";  and  he  further  quotes  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  own  avowal  of  his  having  informed  Mr. 
Gladstone,  previously  to  joining  the  Ministry,  that  "  he 
"  would  certainly  not  do  so  unless  he  was  allowed  a  free 
"  hand  in  regard  to  this  subject."  How  "  being  allowed  a 
"  free  hand  "  diflers  from  "  having  authority  to  deal  with  a 
"  subject  "  Mr.  Fyffe  fails  to  perceive. 

Unfortunately,  however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  it 
equally  difficult  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
"  having  authority"  to  deal  with  a  subject  and  having 
received  "  instructions  "  to  deal  with  it.  Both  contentions 
are  from  their  respective  points  of  view  plausible  ;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  admit  them  both.  Otherwise  we 
should  get  the  formula  "  a  free  hand  "  (which  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain admits) ="  authority  "=instructions  (which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denies).  Therefore,  what  Mr.  Chajiberlain 
admits=what  he  denies,  which — in  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
case,  though  by  no  means  in  all  cases — is  absurd.  The 
equivocuDi,  of  course,  is  the  word  "  authority,"  on  the 
selection  of  which,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional, 
Mr.  Fyffe  is  to  be  warmly  congratulated.  His  re- 
vered leader  himself  could  hardly  have  hit  upon  a  word 
more  convenient,  "Authority  to  deal"  with  a  ques- 
tion may  mean  anything,  fiom  instructions  to  draft  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  without  a  day's  delay,  down  to 
permission  to  do  so  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  mouths  from  the  coming  of  the  Coqcigrues.  We 
leave  it  to  the  candour  of  Mr,  Fyffe  and  the  electors 
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amiable  figure  of  Charles  Marriott  has  not  rather  disproportionate 
room  in  the  volume.  But  Keble  has  never  been  portrayed  dans 
son  naturel  so  well ;  and  Isaac  Williams,  who  was  not  only  a 
type,  but  to  some  extent  a  victim  of  the  Movement,  deserved  his 
place.  It  is,  however,  most  interesting,  and  not,  we  think,  really 
surprising,  to  find  how  tender  Dean  Church,  the  very  pattern  of 
scholarly  sobriety,  is  to  the  two  enfants  terribles  of  the  affair, 
Hurrell  Froude  and  W.  G.  Ward,  the  former  of  whom  he  did 
not  know  personally,  though  memories  of  him  were  thick  at  Oriel 
when  Church  came  there,  but  the  latter  of  whom  he  knew  very 
well  indeed.  He  palliates  their  extravagances,  defends  the  pub- 
lication and  the  contents  of  the  Remains,  asserts  strenuously  that 
Froude  was  loyal  to  the  death,  and  though  he  apologizes  neither 
for  the  tenor  nor  for  the  form  of  the  Ideal  of  a  Christian  Church 
(the  dullest  and  worst-arranged  hook  that  ever  came  from  a  man 
whose  wit  and  intellectual  powers  have  both  been  extolled  to  the 
skies),  he  is  still  very  kind  to  Ward.  We  own  that  we  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  airreeing  with  him  in  either  case.  Both 
men,  though  diit'erent  enough  in  some  ways,  seem  to  us  to  have 
agreed  in  possessing  the  childish  fault  of  delighting  to  shock  people 
at  any  cost,  and  the  worse  than  childish  fault  of  meddling 
with  matters  about  which  they  had  no  sufficient  learning.  Both 
committed  the  heinous — the,  in  politics  and  religion,  almost  un- 
forgivable—crime of  flinging  about  firebrands,  and  saying,  "Am 
I  not  in  sport  ?  "  Froude,  as  a  young  man  even  at  his  death,  and 
as  committing  his  eccentricities  chiefly  in  conversation  or  in 
private  letters,  is,  of  course,  much  the  less  to  blame ;  nor  does  he 
underlie  the  heaviest  of  all  charges  against  Ward — that,  being  in 
himself  a  kind  of  intellectual  gladiator  able  to  keep  his  own  head 
at  any  weapon,  he  took  delight  in  foiling  and  baffling  those  who 
were,  so  to  speak,  fighting  for  their  lives  in  matters  of  faith. 
However,  as  we  say,  Dean  Church  has  made  strong  fight  for 
both,  and  the  Dean  would  not  be  a  bad  advocate  to  have  at  the 
bar  where  these  things  are  judged. 

Another  point  which  must  puzzle  and  disappoint  readers,  at 
least  till  they  remember  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  book's 
composition,  is  the  limited  and  almost  gingerly  reference  to 
Newman.  This,  however,  becomes  intelligible  enough  when  one 
remembers  that  the  Cardinal  was  alive  and  a  friend  of  the  writer's 
both  when  these  papers  were  originally  written  and  till  within  a 
very  few  months  of  the  author's  own  death.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible that  a  man  of  such  perfect  literarj'  manners  as  Dr.  Church 
should  write  of  another  with  any  frankness  in  such  a  case.  The 
references  to  Pusey,  too,  though  most  appreciative  and  just,  are, 
save  in  one  case,  neither  very  frequent  nor  very  full,  and  give 
the  idea  that  the  Dean  was  not  one  of  the  very  few  people  who 
really  enjoyed  that  great  man's  intimacy.  Indeed,  we  think  that 
the  book  would  have  gained  if  it  had  been  limited  to  a  history  of 
the  close  of  the  Movement,  which  the  Dean  knew  thoroughly,  in 
which  he  was,  by  virtue  of  his  ever-famous  exercise  of  the 
Proctorial  veto  in  the  matter  of  Tract  Ninety,  pars  maxima,  and 
which  he  writes  about  with  that  subdued  quiver  of  personal 
interest  which  agitates  some  of  the  greatest  historical  literature, 
and  which  is  so  different  at  once  from  the  lifelessness  of  the  mere 
analyst  and  from  the  gush  of  the  unrestrained  and  unscholarly 
memoir-writer. 

The  loss  of  these  parts  of  the  book  would  be  a  very  great  loss 
indeed.  Nowhere,  we  think,  has  the  stupendous  highhandedness 
and  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against  Pusey,  which  ended 
in  his  suspension  from  preaching  for  two  years,  been  exposed 
with  such  force.  Even  here  the  procedure — as  of  a  Council 
of  Ten — observed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  his  Six  Doctors 
on  the  occasion,  prevents  a  full  exposure,  which  may  or  may  not 
appear  in  the  forthcoming  Life  of  Pusey  himself.  It  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  know  what  is  certain — that,  with  an  eff"rontery 
worthy  of  the  wildest  Inquisition  of  Protestant  fancy,  Dr. 
Faussett,  Pusey 'a  accuser,  was  made  one  of  his  judges,  that  no 
hearing  was  allowed  to  the  accused,  that  the  very  charges  and 
the  grounds  of  condemnation  were  never  made  known,  and  that 
Dr.  Pusey,  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  a  Pv,egius  Professor,  and,  by 
consent  of  friends  and  foes,  a  man  second  in  learning  and  character 
to  no  member  of  the  University,  was  actually  suspended  from 
preaching  before  that  University'for  a  length  of  time  without  the 
University  itself  being  in  any  fashion  informed  of  the  reason,  or 
even  of  the  very  fact,  of  condemnation.  We  can  easily  pardon 
Dean  Church  if,  in  the  face  of  such  monstrous  tyranny  as 
this,  and  of  the  less  monstrous  but  almost  equally  tyrannical 
persecution  of  Newman  and  Ward,  he  uses  in  regard  to  the 
Evangelical  leaders  language  which  is  very  strong  ;  stronger, 
indeed,  than  we  should  have  expected  from  him,  or  than 
perhaps  he  would  have  himself  finally  approved.  We  think,  for 
instance,  that  his  better  judgment  would  have  effaced  a  sentence 
in  the  unrevised  part  which  says  of  Dr.  Symons,  the  Warden  of 
Wadham,  that  he  was  "  supposed  not  to  be  over  scrupulous."  Dr. 
Symons,  who  long  survived  these  broils,  held  opinions  with  which 
we  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy,  and  undoubtedly  endea- 
voured, sometimes  with  success,  to  enforce  them  with  a  pedagogic 
highhandedness  which  was  most  deplorable.  But  "  not  over 
scrupulous"  implies  moral  obliquity — conscious  moral  obliquitv — 
with  which  we  never  heard  him  charged.  It  is,  however,  difficult 
for  any  one,  and  most  of  all  for  an  actor  in  these  jars,  to  treat 
with  perfect  historic  calmness  the  frantic  despotism  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  during  the  Tractarian  contest 
endeavoured  to  put  down  men  far  abler,  more  learned,  and  more 
orthodox,  than  themselves,  and  the  apparent  harm  which  they 
did  was  ruinous.    We  say  apparent,  for  we  have  some  doubt 


whether  the  ebullition  of  impatience  which  sent,  with  one  great 
and  some  good  persons,  the  froth  and  scum  of  the  party  to  Rome, 
did  not  purify  and  strengthen  the  remainder.  But  no  thanks  to 
the  Heads  of  Houses  for  that.  We  must  add  that  Dean  Church's 
own  expression  of  something  not  unlike  this  conviction  (though 
he  does  not  formulate  it)  in  the  beautiful  passage  which  we  have 
called  his  peroration,  and  which  describes  the  feelings  of  the 
faithful  remnant  after  the  schism,  is,  without  any  pomp  or  parade 
of  language,  a  masterpiece.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that — as 
we  ourselves  did  shortly  before  the  appearance  of  his  book,  in 
reviewing  Newman's  letters — he  dwells  on  the  want  of  historic 
view  in  the  seceders  as  the  cause  of  their  fall. 

Yet  we  have  not  got  our  history  of  the  Movement  in  this  book ; 
and  in  Dean  Church  we  have  lost  almost  the  last  man  specially 
qualified  to  write  it,  in  the  view  of  those  who  insist  on  personal 
information.  For  ourselves,  we  have  not  inconsiderable  doubt 
whether  such  a  history  was  ever  to  be  expected  from  any  such 
person.  It  is  at  least  generally  much  more  the  business  of  the 
participator  in  events  to  supply  materials  than  to  utilize  them. 
He  is  too  much  interested  to  be  really  impartial ;  too  much 
impressed  with  particular,  and  sometimes  minor,  circumstances 
to  acquire  that  accurately  perspective  view  of  the  whole  which 
is,  much  more  than  so-called  impartiality,  the  historic  gift  of 
gifts.  It  may  be  that  after  the  death  of  the  last  man  who 
was  "  out  in  the  Forty-five "  in  this  new  sense — the  last  who 
voted  for  or  against  Dr.  Symons's  Vice-Chancellorship,  for  or 
against  stripping  Ward  of  his  gown,  who  heard  the  Nobis  procu- 
ratoribus  non  ylacet  with  relief  or  indignation,  and  was  told  to 
his  dismay  or  triumph  of  the  visit  of  Father  Dominic  to  Little- 
more,  there  will  arise  some  one  to  do  the  work.  It  may  even 
then  be  postponed.  But  it  will  be  done  some  day,  and  when  it 
is,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  doer,  not  of  the  subject,  if  it  yields 
in  importance  and  interest  to  any  passage  of  Church  history. 


AN  OLD  SHROPSHIRE  OAK.* 

WHEN  in  reviewing  the  first  volume  of  An  Old  Shropshire 
Oak  we  said  that  we  should  look  forward  to  those  which 
were  to  succeed  it,  we  were  not  quite  prepared  for  that  which  was 
to  follow.  We  did  not  then  know  that  the  proportion  of  chaff  to 
grain,  already  more  than  sufficient,  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased in  its  successors,  nor  had  we  realized  the  fact  that  the 
old  Shropshire  oak  was  to  be  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a 
history  of  England,  and  that  one  of  the  most  rambling  ever 
written.  Although  in  the  two  last  volumes  there  is  much  that 
is  well  worth  the  trouble  of  research,  we  cannot  say  that  they 
are  as  good  as  the  first,  and,  making  due  allowance  for  the  pos- 
sibility that  one  volume  of  this  sort  of  thing  may  be  all  very 
well,  while  four  may  be  a  little  too  much,  in  the  same  manner 
that  an  inveterate  talker  may  be  an  amusing  visitor  for  an 
evening,  but  a  bore  if  he  stays  for  a  week,  we  consider  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  falling  off'  in  the  later  volumes  of  this  work. 

One  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  the  book,  as  we  hinted 
in  our  first  notice  of  it,  is  to  remember  what  year  one  is  reading 
about.  In  the  middle  of  a  chapter  the  author  will  casually  men- 
tion some  sucli  circumstance  as  that  the  beginning  of  a  certain 
year  was  rougli  and  cold,  and  then  he  will  gabble  on  about  all 
sorts  of  more  or  less  irrelevant  subjects,  quoting  from  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek  authors,  and  discussing  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Presently,  perhaps  several  pages 
further  on,  he  will  suddenly  say  : — "  It  was  in  this  year  that  so 
and  so  took  place."  In  the  meantime  the  reader,  unless  extraor- 
dinarily attentive — and  who  could  be  attentive  in  reading  such  a 
meandering  book  as  this  ? — has  forgotten  what  year  it  was  that 
began  by  being  rough  and  cold.  We  hope  that  we  are  in  time  to 
suggest  that  in  the  next  edition  of  these  volumes  it  would  be  well 
to  put  the  year  at  the  head  of  each  page.  Historic  events  all 
over  the  world  are  dragged  in  by  saying  that  "  the  news  was 
brought  to  Ilanwood,"  or  that  "  reports  reached  the  valley."  We 
will  take  an  example  at  random: — "On  October  i6  poor  Marie 
Antoinette  was  guillotined,  and  the  horror  felt  through  the  valley 
was  great.  The  old  oak  shuddered  to  its  roots  when  the  passers  by 
dilated  on  the  murder."  So  far  as  our  review  is  concerned,  the 
author's  accounts  of,  or  opinions  upon,  the  Reformation,  the  cha- 
racters of  the  various  kings  and  queens  of  England,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Pretenders,  the  Letters  of  Junius,  the  French  War, 
John  Wesley,  and  many  other  matters,  historical  and  otherwise, 
which  have  about  as  much  to  do  with  an  old  Shropshire  oak  as 
with  a  young  Sussex  yew,  shall  be  dismissed  without  further 
comment.  We  only  propose  to  notice  a  few  specimens  of  his 
remarks  upon  things  which,  if  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  an 
old  Shropshire  oak,  have  at  least  more  or  less  connexion  with  its 
neighbourhood  or  its  county,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  if  this 
comparatively  relevant  matter  had  been  winnowed  from  the  pile 
of  manuscript,  and  published  by  itself,  it  would  have  made  one 
small  book,  which  would  have  been  infinitely  more  acceptable 
than  these  four  large  volumes. 

"It  was  about  Easter  in  1584"  that  a  certain  Philip  Hewson 
brought  down  to  Shropshire  a  new  root  called  Batata,  which  was 
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the  original  sweet  potato,  the  forerunner  by  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  "  the  root  we  now  so  much  prize."  About  sixty 
or  seventy  years  later  "  the  then  Rector  of  Hanwood"  "betook 
himself  to  drinking  a  concoction  very  recently  introduced,  called 
'  cofa.'  "  Now  is  this  fact  or  fiction,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  "  the 
then  Rector  of  Ilanwood"?  We  have  chronicles  of  the  weather 
for  nearly  every  year  during  several  centuries,  great  frosts,  great 
storms,  hot  summers,  droughts,  and  deluges  being  faithfully  re- 
corded. The  historians  of  Shrewsbury  describe  a  fearful  storm 
*'  in  the  year  1 593-4,"  when  the  upper  part  of  the  steeple  of  St. 
Mary's  Church  "  was  removed  out  of  its  place  towards  the  south 
about  five  inches,"  so  that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  ring 
the  bells,  "  which  were  the  pleasantest  and  comfortablest  ring  of 
bells  in  all  the  town."  Stow  says  that  in  the  neighbouring 
capital  of  "  Stafford  towne,"  the  steeple  was  rent  in  pieces  along 
through  the  midst  and  thrown  upon  the  church,  wherewith  the 
said  roof  was  broken,"  and  that  more  than  fifty  steeples  in 
Staffordshire  "were  perished  or  blowne  downe"  in  the  same 
gale.  A  very  wet  summer  followed,  and  in  August  a  fast  was 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
an  improvement  in  the  weather.  "  Such  goodly  sermons  "  were 
on  that  occasion  "  made  of  the  preacher,  to  the  comford  of  all 
the  hearers,  that  they  contynewyd  from  8  of  the  clocke  of  the 
morning  until  4  of  the  clocke  at  nyght,  and  never  came  owte  of 
churche."  If  the  principal  church  at  Staflbrd  was  wreched  by 
the  fall  of  its  steeple  in  a  gale,  a  venerable  old  church  at  Shrews- 
bury was  ruined  by  the  fall  of  its  tower,  from  another  cause, 
nearly  two  centuries  later.  In  1788  dangerous  cracks  were 
observed  in  the  north-west  pillar  under  the  tower  of  St.  Chad's. 
"  For  a  thousand  years  this  grand  old  church,  notwithstanding 
many  changes,  had  withstood  all  the  shocks  of  time";  never- 
theless, on  the  appearance  of  these  cracks,  the  congregation  began 
to  lose  confidence  in  it,  and  many  "  ceased  to  attend."  The  cliurch- 
wardens  called  in  the,  afterwards,  celebrated  engineer,  Telford,  who 
was  so  convinced  of  tlie  "  alarming  state  of  the  church  "  that  he  evt  n 
urged  the  churchwardens  to  adjourn  for  discussion  to  some  safer 
place,  where  there  would  be  "  no  danger  of  its  falling  on  their 
heads."  He  advised  that  the  tower  sliould  be  immediately  taken 
down,  that  the  shattered  pier  should  bo  rebuilt,  that  the  decayed 
timbers  of  the  roof  should  be  renewed,  and  that  other  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  nave  and  the  north-west  wall. 
Instead  of  doing  these  things,  the  churchwardens  acted  upon  the 
suggestion  of  a  stonemason,  and,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  "  cobbled  " 
at  the  infirm  pier,  with  the  result  that  one  afternoon,  just 
as  the  bell  of  the  clock  was  striking  four,  it  gave  way.  "  The 
tower  was  instantly  rent  asunder,"  and  the  greater  portion 
of  it,  "  falling  on  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  transept,  all  that  part 
of  the  venerable  fabric  was  precipitated  with  a  tremendous 
crash."  Some  four  years  later  Shrewsbury  sustained  the  loss  of 
another  of  its  ancient  monuments  in  its  old  \Velsh  Bridge.  "  My 
Talking  Friend,"  as  the  old  oak  is  called,  says  of  this : — "  Pity  it 
was  that  so  noble  an  old  structure  had  to  be  pulled  down,  with 
its  fortified  gates  and  towers."  "No  doubt  the  arches  were 
defective,  and  it  was  very  narrow,  but  the  old  oak  timbers  in  the 
towers  would  have  stood  for  ages."  AVe  read  here  that  Leland  calls 
it  "  the  greatest,  fayrest,  and  highest  upon  the  Streame,"  "  having 
six  great  arches,''  and  "at  the  end  of  it  a  great  Gate  to  enter  by 
into  the  Towne,  and  at  the  other  end  towards  Wales  a  mighty 
stronge  Towre  to  prohibit  enemies  to  enter  into  the  Bridge  "  ;  while 
Archdeacon  Owen  laments  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  gates 
in  the  following  terms: — "Under  an  unhappy  prejudice  that 
it  endangered  the  safety  of  the  bridge,  this  beautiful  and 
curious  gate,  the  chiefest  architectural  ornament  the  town  pos- 
sessed, was  demolished  by  order  of  the  Corporation,  to  the 
regret  of  every  person  of  taste,  and  every  lover  of  antiquities 
acquainted  with  the  transaction."  Many  visitors  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  probably  not  a  few  Salopians,  may  be  unaware  tbat  the 
statue  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  IV., 
and  some  curious  old  shields  which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
market-place,  formerly  stood  over  this  gate  on  the  Welsh 
Bridge. 

Among  the  Shrewsbury  notabilities  mentioned  here  is  Church- 
yard, the  poet,  who  wrote  of  the  very  bridge  just  described  :— 

Full  from  Welsch  bridge,  along  by  meddowes  gieene, 
The  river  runs,  most  fayre  and  fine  to  vewe  ; 
Such  fruitful  ground  as  this  is  seldome  scne 
In  many  parts,  if  tliat  I  hear  be  true. 

Even  the  few  quotations  given  in  this  book  show  that  this 
poet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  was  as  fond  of  allitera- 
tion as  any  modern  rhymester.  "  Shall  Sallop  say,"  "  Both  borne 
and  bred,"  and  "  Aweary  of  those  waiting  woes  awhile  he  left 
the  war,"  are  instances  in  point.  Another  Shrewsbury  man  who 
distinguished  himself  in  literature  was  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney,  the 
author  of  Arcadia,  whom  Ilallam  calls  "  the  first  good  prose 
writer  in  any  positive  sense  of  the  word."  A  Shrewsbury  boy 
•who  attained  a  very  difl'erent  celebrity  was  the  notorious  Judge 
Jeffreys,  who  was  eventually  made  Baron  Jeft'reys  of  Wem, 
a  small  town  about  ten  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  The  naval 
hero,  Admiral  Benbow,  was  the  son  of  a  Shrewsbury  tanner  ; 
accordingly  his  brave  deeds  are  faithfully  chronicled  in  this 
Shropshire  book.  Although  a  monument  in  honour  of  an- 
other Admiral — Admiral  Rodney — on  the  top  of  the  Breidden 
Hill,  can  be  seen  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shrews- 
bury, its  subject  was  not  a  native  of  Shropshire.  The  tall 
monument,  however,  which  stands  in  the  outskirts  of  Shrews- 


bury, in  commemoration  of  that  great  .soldier,  Lord  Hill,  reminds 
Salopians  of  a  Shropshire  man  of  whom  they  may  well  feel  proud, 
and  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  memory. 
Another  military  hero  from  Shropshire  was  Lord  Clive  of  Styche, 
and  his  sorrows  are  mentioned  here  as  well  as  his  successes. 
Apart  from  the  great  Lord  Hill  and  certain  Royaltie.s,  few  visitors 
to  Shrewsbury  ever  received  a  greater  ovation  than  Ur.  Sacheverel 
when  from  five  to  seven  thousand  horsemen  rode  out  to  meet  him 
at  Montford  Bridge.  Some  of  the  Shrewsbury  clergy  objected  to 
so  public  a  tribute  in  his  honour,  but  sent  to  tell  him  that  they 
would  visit  him  quietly  in  the  evening.  This  did  not  please  the 
Doctor,  who  declared  "  that  he  would  have  no  Nicodemuses." 
King  Charles  I.  not  only  visited  Shrewsbury,  but  borrowed 
600/.  from  the  town  before  leaving  it  ;  and  King  Charles's 
oak — the  oak  of  Oak-ball  Day — which  stood  at  Boscobel, 
about  halfway  between  Shrewsbury  and  Lichfield,  might  have 
been  grown  and  made  famous  for  the  express  purpose  of 
affording  matter  for  the  author  of  An  Old  Shropshire  Oak. 
Another  Stuart,  King  James  II.,  touched  for  the  Evil  at  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury,  in  1687.  Some  details  are  given  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  and  it  was  in  that  city  that 
the  famous  flea  incident  took  place,  whicli  led  to  his  remarking  to 
the  man  who  told  him  the  anecdote : — "  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  that  you 
have  not  seen  a  lion,  for  a  flea  has  taken  you  such  a  time  that  a 
lion  must  have  served  you  a  twelvemonth."  That  celebrated 
Shrewsbury  man,  Charles  Darwin,  comes  in  for  occasional  notice, 
and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  schoolfellow  of  the  author's,  but 
he  was  living  at  the  time  the  fourth  volume  was  written  ;  and 
it  would  liave  been  impossible  to  give  a  full  account  of  him  as  a 
Shrewsbury  celebrity  in  this  book.  We  noticed  in  our  review 
of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  that  the  spelling  of  names 
of  places  was  not  invariably  correct.  In  these  later  volumes 
also,  either  the  author,  or  the  editor,  or  the  printer,  has  not 
escaped  difficulties.  For  instance,  he  (whoever  it  may  have 
been)  fails  in  attempting  the  W^elsh  name  Llangedwyn,  which 
he  spells  Llangeiwyn.  Two  lines  further  on  he  tries  again, 
and  this  time  he  is  a  little  nearer  the  mark  with  Llangadwyn. 
In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  regret  that,  to  use  one 
of  the  author's  own  quotations,  we  cannot  say  that  in  the  two 
last  volumes  we  are  altogether 

Pleased  witli  that  social,  sweet  garrulity. 
The  poor  disbanded  veteran's  sole  delight, 

although  the  veteran  was  a  man  of  very  wide  reading,  a  good 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  companion. 


THE  ARTIIURIAX  LEGEND.* 

PROFESSOR  RIIYS'S  book  on  the  Arthurian  Legend  is 
rather  remarkable  for  learning  than  for  lucidity.  The  origin 
and  development  of  the  stories  of  Arthur  are  among  the  most 
obscure  of  literary  and  linguistic  topics.  The  world  of  specialists 
here  is  very  limited,  and  we  wish  that  Mr.  Rhys  had  taken  this 
into  account  when  he  planned  his  book.  Arthur,  like  Argo  in 
the  Odyssey,  is  interesting  to  all  men,  almost ;  but  very  few  men 
know  the  dates  and  sources  of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  mythological 
collections,  the  Mabinogion,  the  Triads,  and  so  forth  ;  while  even 
those  who  have  the  dates  of  the  French  Arthurian  romances  at 
their  fingers'  ends  are  not  many.  If  Mr.  Rhys  had  devoted  a 
chapter  to  a  clear  and  simple  preliminary  statement  of  sources,  his 
readers  would  have  been  obliged  to  him.  We  cannot  quarrel 
with  him  for  "  the  use  of  some  of  the  terms  "  and  fancies  "  of  the 
Solar  Theory  "  in  mythology.  But  it  is  never  quite  clear  how  far 
Mr.  Rhys  goes  with  the  solar  theory,  by  which  we  mean  the 
hypothesis  that,  mainly  by  analysis  of  divine  and  heroic  names, 
proves  most  gods  and  heroes  everywhere  to  be  derived  from 
the  sun.  "We  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  Revolution 
in  respect  of  mythological  questions,  as  Mr.  Frazer's  Golden 
Bour/h  seems  to  indicate,"  s.ays  Mr.  Rhys.  The  Revolution, 
we  think,  has  been  accomplished.  There  remain,  of  course, 
troops  of  myths  about  the  Sun;  but  the  habit  of  losing  almost 
every  mythical  figure  in  the  sunlight  has  been  sorely  wounded, 
at  least  in  France  and  England. 

The  general  result  of  Mr.  Rhys's  book,  as  far  as  we  understand 
it,  is  to  discover  in  the  medifcval  Arthurian  legends  the  old  Celtic 
divine  myths  in  a  Christian  and  chivalrous  disguise.  About  the 
correctness  of  this  theory  we  have  no  doubt,  and  the  details  are 
often,  though  not  always,  convincing.  First  came  the  old  Celtic 
myths  of  this  world  and  the  next,  the  land  of  Hades  ;  then  came 
the  French  travesties  of  these ;  and,  finally,  the  foreign  romances 
reacted  on  the  later  Welsh  versions,  such  as  the  story  of  Geraint 
and  Enid.  "The  Triads,  on  the  whole,  give  us  the  earliest 
account  of  Arthur,  and  this  in  a  form  which  the  story-tellers  and 
the  romance-writers  found  thoroughly  intractable  and  best 
ignored."  The  materials  of  the  Arthufian  cycle  "  must  have 
been  there  from  time  immemorial."  Here  a  lay  reader  naturally 
asks.  What  is  the  date  or  dates  of  the  Triads  ?  Mr.  Rliys's  book 
would  have  been  far  more  generally  serviceable  if  he  had  started 
with  a  chapter  on  the  sources. 

As  to  Arthur,  there  probably  was  a  historic  person,  and  also 
"a  Brythonic  divinity  named  Arthur,  after  whom  the  man  was 
called'"— like  the  spirit  Brewin,  and  the  medicine-man  Brewin, 

•  The  Arthurian  Legend.  By  John  Khys,  M.A.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.    1 891. 
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middleman  as  the  literary  agent.  The  literary  agent  is 
not  an  "  unnecessary  and  dangerous  speculator."  He 
does  not  speculate  at  all,  any  more  than  the  person 
who  carries  some  other  person's  eggs  to  market  speculates. 
OuiDA  talks  of  Byron's  fine  feelings.  This  is  a  very 
elderly  myth.  The  poet  was  ever  a  keen  bargainer. 
OuiDA  makes  the  statement,  unintelligible  as  English, 
and  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Besant,  that  "  authors'  associations, 
"  authors'  clubs,  authors'  guilds,  are  all  caricatures  of  litera- 
"  ture."  This  has  no  meaning ;  let  Ouida  try  Drtdens 
test,  and  render  it  into  Latin.  "We  may  like  or  dislike 
authors'  clubs,  and  so  forth,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  saying 
that  they  are  "  caricatures  of  literatxire."  A  silly  novel, 
full  of  bad  taste,  bad  grammar,  bad  archreology,  and  of 
ignorant  flummery  in  general,  is  a  caricature  of  literature ; 
but  an  authors'  club  can  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  To  assail 
the  persons  who  think  that  authorship  can  be  taught  is  a 
more  sensible  performance  of  Ouida's.  What  people  need  to 
be  taught  is  not  to  write  at  all,  and  then  not  to  publish  at 
their  own  expense.  We  are  quite  certain  that  no  academy 
of  fiction  could  have  made  Odida  in  any  way  a  rival  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell,  or  Miss  Austen,  or  Miss  Thackeray,  or  George 
Sand,  ladies  untrained  by  any  schoolmaster  of  romance.  She 
is  perfectly  right ;  such  education  can  do  nothing,  except, 
perhaps,  check  the  fine  natural  absurdities  which  make 
some  bad  novels  entertaining  in  their  own  despite.  And 
then  Ouida  produces  this  fine  censure  : — "  Even  so-called 
"  criticism  in  England  has  no  intellectual  palate,  and  a  young 
"  man  has  of  late  been  hailed  by  it  as  a  fine  writer,  when 
"  he  has  neither  knowledge  of  style  nor  common  acquaint- 
"  ance  with  grammar,  and  should  be  whipped  and  put  in 
"  a  corner,  like  a  naughty  child,  for  his  impudence  in 
"  touching  pen  and  ink  without  knowing  how  to  use 
"  them."  Unhappy  young  man  !  Let  him  study  style, 
grammar,  taste,  morals,  manners,  and  .sport  in  Strathmore, 
and  Chandos,  and  Idalia.  The  sorrows  of  veterans  must 
be  respected,  even  when  they  urge  veterans  to  write,  in  a 
ladylike  manner,  at  their  younger  rivals.  Ouida  cannot 
.see  what  people  find  to  admire  in  the  boy.  As  for  the 
literary  agent,  Ouida  and  other  persons  who  do  not  like 
him  can  dispense  with  his  services. 


LYNCH  LAW. 

THE  net  outcome  of  the  New  Orleans  lynching  so  far 
has  been  to  establish  the  doctrine  that  any  body  of 
American  citizens  who  choose  may  hang  any  person  or 
persons  whom  they  please  to  call  criminals.  Mr.  Blaine, 
quoting  and  annotating  Mr.  Webster,  has  explained  to  the 
Italian  Government  that  no  foreigner  has  a  right  to  more 
protection  than  the  legal  system  of  the  United  States  grants 
to  its  own  citizens.  Now,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
being  lynchable  ad  lib  ,  it  follows  that  foreigners  are  so  also. 
So  much  having  been  made  clear,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  for  foreigners  whose  occasions  may  take  them  to 
the  Great  Republic  to  understand  what  this  peculiar 
institution  is.  M.  Arthur  Desjardins,  of  the  Institut,  a 
French  lawyer  who  has  made  a  particular  study  of  the 
subject,  has  published  a  treatise  on  it  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  M.  Desjardins's  figures 
may  possibly  surprise  some  who  have  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  J udge  Lynch  is  confined  to  the  wilder  States, 
and  only  makes  occasional  appearances.  Both  suppositions 
are  unfounded.  Mr.  Bryce  himself  acknowledges  that 
"  Lynch  law  is  not  unknown  in  more  civilized  regions,  such 
"  as  Indiana,  Ohio— even  western  New  York."  M.  Desjar- 
dins, quoting  M.  Claudio  Jannet,  asserts  that  it  has  been 
applied  even  in  Massachusetts,  the  model  State.  So  fiir 
from  being  the  exception.  Lynch  law  is  the  rule.  It 
is  the  application  of  the  regular  law  which  is  the  excep- 
tion. In  1884  there  were  219  lynchings  to  103  legal  exe- 
cutions; and  in  1889,  175  to  98.  In  the  intervening  years 
the  proportion  was  about  the  same — namely,  two  to  one, 
more  or  less.  These  are  impressive  figures.  They  prove 
that  the  law  in  the  United  States  is  utterly  incapable  of 
controlling  "  Faustrecht." 

We  will  not  deny  that  the  natural  man  is  occasionally 
tempted  to  approve  of  the  summary  justice  of  Judge  Lynch. 
At  least,  after  reading  such  a  story  as  that  reported  last 
week  from  Kentucky,  it  is  not  unpleasing  to  learn  that 
"  Amos  Queen  stepped  forward,  and,  raising  his  repeat- 
"  ing  rifle,  blew  out  the  brains  of  both  the  scoundrels." 
One  in  this  case  rather  envies  Amos  Queen  at  that 
moment;  but  yet  law,  we  have  always  understood,  exists 


to  control  the  impulses  of  the  natural  man  ;  and,  more- 
over, those  impulses  are  not  to  be  uniformly  trusted.  Mr, 
Bryce  maintains  that  lynching  is  "  far  removed  from 
"  arbitrary  violence."  What  does  Mr.  Bryce  think  of 
the  execution  of  Joe  Savage,  of  Texas,  who  was  first 
soaked  in  petroleum,  and  then  hanged  burning,  "  lighting 
"  up  the  surrounding  country."  The  method  of  execution 
does  not  say  much  for  the  judicial  calm  of  the  respectable 
citizens  who  removed  Joe  Savage.  In  another  case  quoted 
by  M.  Desjardins,  a  ranch-owner,  backed  up  by  his  cow- 
boys, released  one  of  his  men  who  was  in  prison  on  a  charge 
of  rape.  The  people  have  a  right  to  acfjuit  as  well  as  to 
punish,  and  the  ranch- keeper  was  quite  consistent;  but 
is  it  sure  that  he  and  his  cowboys  had  carefully  sifted 
the  evidence  ?  In  fiict,  the  drawback  to  Lynch  law  just 
is  that  it  can  hardly  be  applied  without  "  arbitrary 
"  violence."  It  is,  to  begin  with,  a  method  which  de- 
prives the  prisoner  of  all  chance  of  producing  evidence  in 
his  defence.  Unless  he  can  satisfy  his  judges  there 
and  then  he  dies.  It  requires  at  least  some  considerable 
confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  average  human  nature  and 
its  power  of  weighing  evidence  to  believe  that  in  every  one 
of  the  175  cases  of  1889  the  right  man  was  seized.  Then, 
again,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  casual  collections  of  angry 
men  are  solely  moved  by  a  love  of  justice  in  these  execu-. 
tions.  It  is  so  much  more  likely  that  trade  animosity  and 
personal  hatreds  should  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity ; 
and  in  that  case  arbitrary  violence  is  very  likely  to  occur. 
In  fact,  at  New  Orleans,  as  M.  Desjardins  very  properly 
insists,  and  as  we  pointed  out  from  the  first,  nearly  as 
much  was  said  about  the  success  of  the  Italians  in 
monopolizing  the  small  commerce  of  the  city  as  of  the 
alleged  crimes  of  the  Mafia.  Is  it  sure  that  there  was 
no  mixture  of  envy  in  the  zeal  of  the  mob  which 
followed  Lawyer  Parkerson  ?  Yet  again,  as  the  mob  is  sole 
judge,  it  may  erect  anything  it  pleases  into  a  crime.  The 
White  Caps  reform  the  country-side  with  the  hickory-stick 
— and  that  also  is  quite  consistent  with  American  prin- 
ciples. It  is  a  pleasing  consequence  of  these  principles,  too, 
that  what  one  mob  does  another  may  "  counter- do,"  if  the 
expression  is  permissible.  When  A.  B.  has  been  lynched  by 
sixty  sovereign  people,  his  friends,  being  sixty  other 
sovereign  people,  may  decide  that  he  has  been  murdered, 
and  lynch  the  lyncher.  In  fact,  this  very  thing  is  said  to 
have  occurred  in  California,  where  thirty  soldiers  made  an 
attack  on  a  mining  camp  which  had  lynched  one  of  their 
comrades.  There  was  a  lively  fight,  and  several  miners 
were  shot.  In  the  South,  where  all  blacks  accused  of 
assaults  on  white  women  are  killed  out  of  hand,  they  have 
in  some  places  taken  to  rescuing  all  people  of  colour 
arrested  by  the  police.  The  law  looks  on.  The  delays  of 
the  law  are  great  in  America,  and  this  is  a  frequent  excuse 
for  lynching;  but  the  sovereign  people  never  attempt  to 
reform  their  law  courts.    They  prefer  anarchy. 


THE  AFFRAY  IN  MANICALAND. 

EVEN  towards  the  end  of  the  week  no  certain  or  de- 
tailed news  had  been  received  of  the  aS'ray,  or  afirays, 
which,  nevertheless,  had  pretty  certainly  taken  place,  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  forces  and  the  troops  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company,  either  on  the  Pungwe  or  between 
Massi  Kesse  and  Fort  Salisbury,  or  in  both  regions.  The 
names  both  of  the  persons  and  places  concerned,  the 
numbers  engaged,  the  results,  and  the  circumstances,  were 
all  vague  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the 
most  probable  account,  or  selection  from  the  accounts,  seemed 
to  be  that  which  ran  to  the  efliect  that  a  mixed  force  of 
Portuguese  and  natives  (the  former  probably  including 
some  of  the  hair-brained  volunteers  who  left  Lisbon  last 
year,  and  have  had  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it  since) 
had  marched  on  Massi  Kesse,  and  finding  it  peaceably 
evacuated,  in  accordance  with  Lord  Salisbury's  desire,  had 
thereby  been  encouraged  in  their  valiant  souls  to  march  on  a 
fort  which  the  English  Company  had  established  on  the  strip 
now  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  original  territory  of  the 
Company,  had  attacked  it,  and  had  got  sharp  punishment 
for  their  folly.  The  accompanying  rumour  that  the  captain 
of  the  Magicieivie  had  seized  Beira  in  retaliation  was  not 
authoritative,  and  could  be  very  easily  explained  as  a  dis- 
tortion of  certain  known  facts. 

But  if  Captain  Pipon  had  done  this  we  do  not  know 
that  there  coukl  have  been  much  difficulty  in  defending  his 
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action.  Although  the  Lisbon  authorities  are  not  suspected 
of  having  directly  countenanced  any  such  proceeding  as 
the  supposed  attack,  or  as  the  known  violence  done  to 
Sir  John  Willoughby's  party,  and  earlier  to  the  steamer 
Countess  of  Carnarvon,  they  cannot  escape  the  blame  of 
having,  while  carrying  on  negotiations,  hurried  out  to 
the  spot  not  merely  munitions  of  war,  but  troops,  and 
troops  of  a  kind  certain  to  give  ti'ouble.  Nor  if  their 
conduct  had  been  entirely  irreproachable  could  they  have 
cleared  themselves  from  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  their 
local  officials.  These  have  been  for  a  long  time  past,  we 
do  not  say  unfriendly — it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  friend- 
liness in  the  circumstances,  which  are  undoubtedly  trying 
to  Portugue.«e  pride — but  grossly  violent  and  indecent. 
The  temporary  success  and  the  comparative  immunity  of 
Major  Sekpa  Pinto's  original  filibustering  on  the  Shire 
seem  to  have  inspired  all  the  Mozambique  Portuguese 
with  the  idea  that  there  might  be  much  to  gain  or  hope, 
and  could  be  little  to  lose  or  fear,  by  resorting  to  violence. 
And  we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  arrangement  made 
between  Lisbon  and  London  will  be  satisfactory  till  a  pretty 
sharp  lesson  has  been  taught  to  the  governors  and  Capitan 
Mors,  the  majors  and  lieutenants,  on  the  spot. 

Of  the  arrangement  itself,  which  is  in  progress,  not  much 
has  authoritatively  leaked  out,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the 
precise  sop  to  be  offered  to  Portuguese  vanity  is  optional, 
and  not  decided  on.  We  have  no  objection  to  some  enlarge- 
ment of  the  terms  of  last  August — not  that  the  Portuguese 
deserve  it  by  their  conduct,  but  that,  considering  the  histo- 
rical antecedents  of  the  matter,  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
England  to  appear  grasping.  But  we  hope  most  devoutly 
that  in  any  such  revision  the  right  of  pre  emption  on 
England's  part  to  what  is  left  will  be  secured.  The  exten- 
sion Zambesivvards  of  the  Congo  State,  or  the  German 
Eastern  sphere,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  presence  of 
the  envoys  of  Gungunhama  in  this  country  is  also  a  diffi- 
culty, for  it  is  clear  that  the  chief  of  Gazaland  has  no  wish 
to  be  Portugallicized,  and  yet  we  are  almost  precluded  from 
accepting  his  alliance  or  his  vassalage. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  a  good  way  should  not 
bo  found  out  of  these  difficulties,  and  others,  if  only  one 
fatal  error  is  not  committed.  It  is  a  peculiarly  English 
fault  to  be  weary  of  well-doing — satiate  with  success.  We 
are  smarting  at  this  very  moment  from  the  effects  of  one  of 
these  accesses  of  indolent  relinquishment  at  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and,  but  for  others,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Java, 
the  French  Antilles,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  cf  the  most  valuable  places  in  the  world  would  be 
ours.  They  take  us  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  and  one 
never  quite  knows  when  one  will  come  on.  Only  a  little 
resistance  to  them  is  wanted  to  complete  and  secure  the 
recent  delimitation  of  British  Africa  (not,  we  may  observe, 
in  the  Zambesi  region  only)  as  satisfactorily  as  possible. 
But  those  who  have  watched  English  history  and  English 
ways  will  be  glad  when  the  possibility  of  such  a  fit  doing 
harm  is  past. 


THE  RAPE  OF  THE  BLACK  POODLE. 

SOME  nine  years  ago  the  author  who  writes  under  the 
name  of  F.  Anstey  published  a  story  called  The 
Black  Poodle.  It  added  to  the  gaiety  of  the  nations,  for  it 
was  translated,  and  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  in  1883,  with  all  due  acknowledgments.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  author,  in  a  Parisian  book-shop,  found  a 
tiny  volume,  styled  Le  Caniclie  Noir,  dedicated  "  by  the 
"  author"  to  a  lady  of  rank.  Mr.  Anstey  naturally  bought 
the  book,  and  lo  !  there  was  his  own  black  poodle  wagging 
a  friendly  tail.  The  scene  was  changed  from  England  to 
France ;  the  poodle's  master  was  now  an  Italian,  not  a 
Frenchman.  There  were  other  variations  on  the  theme,  but 
the  poodle  was  Mr.  Anstey's  old  poodle ;  his  adventure 
was  the  same. 

Mr.  Anstey  then  wrote  a  letter,  in  French,  to  the 
French  author,  signing,  not  with  his  "  pen-name,"  but  with 
his  patronymic.  He  congratulated  Monsieur  X.  on  his 
originalite  vraiment  extraordinaire.  He  asked  permission 
to  render  Le  Caniche  Noir  into  English,  assuring  him  that 
he  felt  capable  of  making  this  translation  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.  The  French  author  answered,  in  English,  and 
with  modesty,  that  he  did  not  think  his  book  deserved  the 
praises  liberally  heaped  on  it  by  Mr.  Anstey.  "  About 
"  your  demand  of  adaptation,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that 
"  I  am  my  own  translator,  and  that  the  Caniche  Noir 
"  exists  in  English  already." 


Mr.  Anstey  was  not  unaware  of  that  fact,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  Monsieur  X.  Yet  he  must  be,  apparently,  un- 
less there  are  two  versions  of  The  Black  Poodle  in  English — 
one  Mr.  Anstey's,  of  1882,  and  one  rendered  by  Monsieur  X., 
in  1 89 1,  from  his  own  original  work.  Research  has  not  yet 
discovered  the  English  version  by  Monsieur  X.  The  French 
gentleman  then  mentioned  another  work  of  his  own  which, 
"  perhaps,  would  do  in  English.  Tliat  book  has  not  been 
"  translated  yet."  We  wonder,  by  the  way,  whether 
Monsieur  X.'s  Le  Poyaume  de  Saha,  Roman  fantastique, 
would  not  deserve  to  be  translated  by  the  author  of  King 
Solomon's  Mines,  and  whether  L'Adai  I'Eternelle — "  to 
"  appear  presently  "■ — may  not  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to 
Ayesha  I  Eternelle. 

These  are  suggestions  naturally  prompted  by  this 
curious  afl!"air  of  TJie  Black  Poodle.  Mr.  Anstey  replied, 
making  no  apologies  for  writing  in  English,  "  with  which 
"  I  find  (as,  indeed,  I  had  already  expected)  that  you  are 
"  perfectly  familiar."  He  confessed  that  his  admiration  of 
the  Caniche  Noir  remained  "  absolutely  unaltered."  "  I 
"  am  not  altogether  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are  your 
"  own  translator,  nor  even  that  the  Caniclie  Noir  exists  in 
"  English  already.  The  coincidences  between  your  Caniche 
"  Noir  and  my  own  Black  Poodle  are  really  so  curiously  close 
"  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  animal  has  slightly 
"  the  advantage  in  years,  I  should  feel  drawn  to  conclu- 
"  sions  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  such  originality  as  I  had 
"  hoped  I  possessed."  This  note  Mr.  Anstey  signed  with 
both  his  patronymic  and  his  "  name  of  war,"  and  now  the 
students  of  literary  coincidences  have  a  pretty  problem 
before  them. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  in  a  theory  of  telepathy.  Mr. 
Anstey's  story  has  been  telepathetically  borne  in  upon  the 
French  gentleman  : — ■ 

Was  there  some  faint,  impenetrable  essence 

Wafted  towards  him,  sleeping  as  he  lay  ? 
Did  some  pale  ghost  of  the  Poodle  seek  his  presence  ? 

Or  did  it  happen  in  some  other  waj'  ? 

— if  we  may  parody  a  charming  poem.  Or  had  Monsieur  X. 
heard  the  tale  as  an  anecdote  in  conversation,  as  has 
chanced  before  now ;  and  has  he  worked  it  up  in  his  Caniche 
Noirl  But,  then,  where  is  his  English  translation  of  the 
legend  1 


LAMPS. 

THE  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  on  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  Lord  Bomilly  and  his  servant  was  what  it 
was  bound  to  be — one  of  accidental  death.  The  questions 
whether  the  accident  was  not  caused  by  want  of  nerve,  and 
whether  the  fatal  consequences  were  not  at  least  largely  due 
to  want  of  judgment,  were  not  before  the  jury.  Neither 
need  they  be  discussed  here.  The  circumstances  of  the 
upsetting  of  the  lamp  neither  are,  nor  ever  will  be,  known. 
It  may  be  added  that  few  men  or  women  who  have 
been  entangled  in  such  an  accident  as  this  was  can  be 
trusted  to  repeat  with  accuracy  what  they  did  themselves, 
and  the  order  in  which  it  was  done.  Still  less  can 
they  be  relied  on  to  say  with  accuracy  what  other 
people  were  doing.  It  is  much  easier  to  say  that 
nerve  and  resource  should  be  shown,  than  to  know,  when 
the  work  has  to  be  done,  what  to  do  first.  The  condi- 
tions in  such  disasters  so  commonly  are  that  there  is  not 
time  to  do  the  right  thing,  or  that  the  materials  with 
which  to  do  it  are  not  at  hand.  In  London  houses,  which 
ai-e  full  of  inflammable  material,  such  as  curtains  and  dry 
ornaments  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  which,  moreover, 
have  a  draught  right  up  them,  time  very  commonly  is  want- 
ing. No  doubt  it  is  an  excellent  rule  in  such  cases  that 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  alarm  everybody  in  the 
house,  and  get  them  where  they  can  escape  in  case  of  need. 
But  then  the  natural  instinct  of  man  is  to  think  of  the  fire 
first,  and  to  keep  on  endeavouring  to  stop  it  till  it  is  too 
late. 

Perhaps  the  only  really  useful  observation  to  be  made 
after  such  an  accident  as  this  is,  that  people  who  use  lamps 
should  be  careful  how  they  carry  them  and  where  they  put 
them.  Some  lamps  are  more  dangerous  than  others;  but 
all  are  dangerous  if  badly  handled,  and  the  worst  can  do  no 
harm  if  used  with  care.  Various  ingenious  mechanical 
devices  have  been  imagined  to  make  it  sure  that  a  lamp 
which  is  upset  will  be  extinguished  by  the  fall.  The  inven- 
tions, however,  like  all  self  acting  machinery,  are  exasperat- 
ingly  apt  to  fail  when  they  have  been  in  use  for  a  time  and 
the  various  parts  are  a  little  worn.    It  is  no  doubt  a  sound 
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rule  that  a  metal  reservoir  is  safer  than  a  glass  one ;  but 
Lord  Komilly's  lamp  had  a  metal  reservoir,  and  yet  it 
caused  the  fire.  Again,  refined  oil  is  safer  than  unrefined. 
But  Lord  EoMiLLY  used  the  best  oil,  and  yet  the  accident 
happened.  Care,  and  care  only,  will  prevent  such  disasters 
as  this.  If  people  are  going  to  use  a  lamp  at  all,  they  should 
be  careful  how  they  carry  it,  where  they  put  it,  and  what 
they  do  near  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  do  not  show 
this  care.  The  manner  in  which  servants,  and  their 
employers  too,  will  swing  a  lamp  about,  and  the  reckless- 
ness they  will  show  in  putting  it  in  unsafe  places,  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  rashness  of  a  civilian  in  handling 
gunpowder.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  the  reverse, 
to  see  a  petroleum  lamp  standing  on  one  of  the  detest- 
able gimcrack  three-legged  tables  which  some  people  affect 
in  these  times,  and  that  in  a  room  through  which,  and 
about  which,  numbers  of  people  are  moving.  Half  a 
dozen  very  conceivable  accidents  may  send  it  on  to  the 
floor,  and  then  the  room  is  in  a  blaze  in  a  minute.  A 
heavy  lamp  foot  is  no  doubt  a  security,  but  even  that  is  no 
use  when  the  lamp  itself  is  on  the  edge  of  the  table  within 
easy  reach  of  the  back  of  a  chair.  Absolute  safety  can 
never  be  got  when  artificial  light  has  to  be  used.  Even 
candles,  which  are  not  only  the  coolest  and  softest,  but 
by  far  the  safest  of  all  lights,  can  be  so  used  as 
to  set  the  house  on  fire.  As  for  gas,  the  list  of 
fires  it  has  caused  is  long  indeed.  The  rules  for 
the  use  of  a  lamp  are  these — let  it  have  a  heavy_  foot, 
and  let  it  stand  on  a  solid  table,  and  do  not  put  it  too 
near  the  edge,  and  when  you  have  to  turn  it  up  or  down, 
stand  and  do  not  stretch  up  from  your  chair.  If  those 
rules  were  universally  observed,  there  would  be  few  such 
accidents  as  that  which  has  just  caused  the  death  of  Lord 
EoMiLLY  and  his  servant — or  the  other  which  a  few  years 
ago  very  nearly  ended  in  the  burning  down  of  Hampton 
Court. 


AN  ARCHBISHOP'S  "APOLOGIA  PRO  MORA  SUA." 

THE  dialectical  dexterity  for  which  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastic is  supposed  to  be  distinguished,  is  certainly  not 
conspicuous  in  Archbishop  Walsh's  apology  for  the  inaction 
of  the  Irish  Catholic  Episcopate  for  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  Mr.  Parnell's  exposure  in  the  Divorce  Court. 
To  begin  with,  the  Archbishop  makes  the  dangerous  mis- 
take— a  dangerous  one  sometimes  even  in  a  Court  of  law, 
and  pre-eminently  and  always  so  in  a  Court  of  conscience — 
of  pleading  too  many  defences ;  though  to  be  sure  he  might 
possibly  parry  this  criticism  by  pointing  out,  what  is  un- 
doubtedly the  fact,  that  at  least  four  out  of  these  six  pleas 
are  mere  restatements  of  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  others 
are  so  complemental  and  necessary  to  each  other  that  in 
effect  they  make  up  only  one  plea  between  them. 

Dr.  Walsh's  first  reason  for  maintaining  so  long  a 
silence  on  the  moral  question  involved  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
case  was  that  the  presentation  of  that  case  was  "  in  fact 
"  one-sided,  and  that  judgment  had  been  "  mysteriously  and 
unaccountably  "  allowed  to  go  by  default."  This,  of  course, 
is  hardly  a  proof  of  innocence,  and  indeed,  unless  it  can  be 
specially  accounted  for  otherwise,  is  a  proof  of  guilt ;  so 
that  the  Archbishop's  first  plea  requires  to  be  helped  out 
by  his  second,  which  contends  in  substance  that,  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Parnell  has  before  this  allowed  unfounded 
accusations  against  him  of  a  grave  character  to  remain 
uncontradicted,  his  treatment  of  Captain  O'Shea's  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  demonstrating  that  they  were  founded  on 
fact.  For  a  third  plea  Archbishop  Walsh  says  that  report 
said  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  written  to  Mr.  O'Brien  to  say 
that  "  he  need  have  no  anxiety  about  the  issue  of  the  case, 
"  and  that,  so  far  from  bringing  shame  or  disaster  upoi> 
"  the  Irish  cause,  it  would  result  in  a  conspicuous  triumph 
"  over  more  than  one  of  Mr.  Parnell's  political  as  well 
"  as  personal  foes."  And  for  a  fourth  plea  the  Arch- 
bishop says  that  almost  immediately  after  the  granting 
of  the  decree  it  became  known  to  him  and  many 
others  that  a  certain  Parliamentary  follower  of  Mr. 
Parnell's,  who  was  a  near  relative  of  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Parnell,  distinctly  stated  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Parnell  a  letter  assuring  him  that  "  he  need  have  no  mis- 
"  giving  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  suit."  And,  for  a 
fifth  plea,  the  Archbishop  says  that  the  Freeman's  Journal 
had  said  the  same  thing,  and  had  said  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  impress  "  many  Irishmen  "  with  the  conviction  that  it 
was  said  on  the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Parnell  him- 


self. And,  for  a  sixth  plea.  Archbishop  Walsu  says  thai; 
Mr.  Davitt  told  him  that  Mr.  Parnell  told  him  that  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  would  "  come  through  the  case  without  a 
"  stain  upon  his  honour." 

It  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  these  last  four  substantially 
identical  excuses  for  the  behaviour  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate  and  his  episcopal  colleagues  can  have  been  seriously 
urged.  Really,  one  might  almost  as  well  contend  that  the 
fact  of  a  prisoner's  having  pleaded  not  guilty  is  in  itself 
a  valid  reason  for  questioning  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
by  whom  he  has  been  convicted,  and  such  a  contention  is 
all  the  more  monstrous  in  the  present  case  because  it  is- 
coupled  in  the  first  and  second  plea  with  another  argu- 
ment to  a  directly  contrary  effect.  Mr.  Parnell's  speech  - 
and  his  silence  appeal-  to  impress  the  Archbishop  in  his 
favour.  Dr.  Walsh  was  at  one  moment  inclined  to  believe 
him  innocent  because  he  had  so  often  and  so  stoutly  denied 
his  guilt,  and  the  next  moment  he  found  himself  doubting 
whether  he  could  be  really  guilty  because  it  was  "  so  like 
"  him  "  to  neglect  the  effective  vindication  of  his  in- 
nocence. Moreover,  the  Archbishop,  whose  letter  to 
the  Times  was  avowedly  called  forth  by  that  of  another 
correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  entirely  misses  the 
point  of  that  writer's  reminder  that  the  Irish  Bishops 
made  no  protest  against  the  resolutions  of  the  Leinster 
Hall  meeting.  There  was  no  doubting  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
guilt  among  the  supporters  of  these  resolutions.  On 
the  contrary,  they  fully  recognized  it,  and  denounced 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  English  Nonconformist  conscience  in 
professing  to  be  shocked  at  it.  Yet  then,  and  for  days 
afterwards,  the  Irish  Bishops,  though  knowing  full  well 
that  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  utterly  declined  to  recognize 
the  "moral  bearing"  of  the  leadership  question,  which 
Archbishop  Walsh  now  makes  so  much  of,  remained  as 
mute  as  mice.  The  Archbishop  objects  to  it  being  said, 
even  if  the  Irish  prelates  were  remiss  in  pronouncing  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Parnell,  that  they  are  "  out  of  court." 
Surely,  he  says,  "  a  delay  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  such  as 
"  there  is  question  of  here  does  not  put  an  end  to  the  duty 
"  itself,  or  free  those  upon  whom  that  duty  lies  under  from 
"  the  obligation  of  discharging  it."  Again  the  Archbishop 
misses  his  opponent's  point,  which  is  not  that  delay  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  absolves,  or  can  absolve,  its  obligation,  but  that 
it  destroys,  or  may  destroy,  all  the  merit  of  discharging  it — 
may,  indeed,  raise  the  presumption  that  it  was  discharged 
under  the  suasion  of  self-interest  or  the  compulsion  of  neces- 
sity, and  from  no  ethical  motive  whatever.  And  this,  to 
use  a  familiar  phrase,  is  just  "  what  is  the  matter  "  with  the 
episcopal  mode  of  exercising  a  moral  censorship  over  Irish 
politicians.  They  were  so  slow  in  considering  their  judg-- 
ment,  and  such  important  events  took  place  while  they  were 
considering  it,  that  now  a  suspicious  world  will  never  bo 
persuaded  to  believe  that  it  was  at  last  pronounced  on  any 
moral  grounds  at  all.  It  may  be  a  mere  unlucky  coincidence 
that  in  the  very  middle  of  their  deliberations  the  cat  should 
have  jumped;  but  still  it  did  jump  during  that  period,  and 
people  ivill  draw  their  own  inferences  from  that. 


TURPIN'S  ACID. 

THE  appeal  ( The  Truth  about  Melinite,  Braine  le  Comte, 
Lelong)  made  by  M.  Turpin  to  the  British  nation, 
which  he  is  good  enough  to  allow  "  has  great  and  noble 
"  instincts,  an  ardent  love  of  liberty,  justice,  and  fair 
"  play,"  is  a  treatise  only  to  be  commented  upon  with 
extreme  caution.  It  contains  a  story  which  might  well 
supply  matter  for  a  round  half-dozen  actions  for  libel.  In 
fact,  M.  Turpin  has  already  been  threatened  with  an  action. 
The  judicious  journalist  will,  therefore,  show  his  share  of 
the  British  nation's  love  of  justice  and  fair  play  by  reserving 
comment  on  a  matter  which  is,  or  may  be,  before  the 
Courts.  He  will  also  show  his  good  sense  by  reticence. 
M.  Turpin  may  be  assured  that  we  entertain  no  prejudice 
against  his  name;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  would  prefer  not 
to  make  up  our  minds  till  we  have  heard  the  other  side. 
M.  Turpin  accuses  a  very  great  English  firm  of  all  the 
wickedness  which  a  capitalist  can  display  towards  the  harm- 
less and  eonfidmg  inventor.  Well,  all  capitalists  are  not 
always  guilty  of  all  they  are  accused  of.  It  has  happened 
to  inventors  to  be  unreasonable.  This  stamp  of  ingenious 
person  is  a  little  subject  to  an  infirmity  which  has  been 
noted  to  be  common  with  commentators.  He  has  a  way  of 
thinking  that  no  man  is  to  touch  what  he  has  handled. 
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We  have  heard  of  editors  (of  classics,  not,  of  course,  of  news- 
papers) who  never  could  see  another  man  writing  on  their 
favourite  author,  or  authors,  without  visible  overflowings 
of  bile.  If  the  wretched  intruder  agrees  with  them,  he  is 
a  plagiarist ;  if  he  disagrees,  he  is  a  fool.  In  either  case  he 
is  to  be  made  an  example.  Even  so,  there  are  inventors 
who,  when  they  have  done  something  with,  say,  picric 
acid,  can  never  be  persuaded  that  they  have  not  a  right  to 
keep  that  acid  entirely  to  themselves.  As  the  world  can 
never  be  got  to  allow  them  to  set  up  any  such  sphere  of 
influence,  they  commence  men  with  a  grievance,  than 

whom  .    So,  till  we  are  quite  sure  that  M.  Turpin  is 

not  a  commentator,  we  shall,  thanking  him  the  while  for 
his  courtesy,  abstain  from  believing  that  his  brains  have 
been  picked  by  a  distinguished  firm  which  shall  be  nameless. 

M.  Turpin's  adventures  in  France  are  safe  matters  of 
comment.  There,  also,  he  has  stated  a  case  which  we  take 
to  be  identical  in  substance  with  his  appeal  to  the  great 
British  nation.  He  claims  to  have  invented  "  melinite,"  an 
explosive  based  on  picric  acid,  and  to  have  oflered  to  sell  it 
to  the  French  War  Office.  The  War  Office  paid  him  for  the 
use  of  his  experiments,  but  would  not  buy  the  invention  out- 
right. It  preferred  to  make  somethiDg  of  its  own  -with  M. 
Turpin's  invention.  Then  he,  after  sighing  a  little  at  the 
ingratitude  of  his  country,  and  also  after  a  certain  struggle 
with  his  delicacy,  came  over  to  England  and  endeavoured 
to  sell  his  invention.  Being  alone  in  a  foreign  land,  he 
engaged  a  M.Tripone,  "  agent  en  metallurgie,"  and  captain 
of  artillery  in  the  territorial  army,  to  act  as  his  "  friend." 
Then,  says  M.  Turpin,  M.  Tripone,  acting  as  go-between, 
obtained  for  an  English  firm  the  specifications  of  all 
those  things  which  the  French  War  Office  had  done  with 
his — M.  Turpin's — invention,  from  corrupt  officials.  In 
this  way  was  France  betrayed,  and  an  innocent  chemist 
robbed  of  the  just  reward  of  his  studious  vigils.  One  can 
see  from  here  the  rumpus  which  a  "  revelation "  of  this 
character  was  likely  to  create  in  Paris.  Accusations  of 
tripotage  and  treason  are  habitually  swallowed  whole  in 
that  intellectual  city.  Of  course,  half  a  dozen  papers 
started  oS  in  full  cry  for  the  French,  who,  as  they  are  the 
most  vain,  are  the  least  proud  people,  in  the  world  and  are 
naturally  disposed  at  all  times  to  believe  any  baseness  of 
their  rulers.  The  rational  course  would  have  been  to  leave 
the  talkers  to  talk,  and  the  aggrieved  persons  to  bring 
actions  against  M.  Turpin.  Whoever  supposes  that  a 
French  Government  could  have  taken  this  rational  course 
does  not  know  the  "  n^vrosite "  of  modern  French  poli- 
ticians. MM.  Turpin  and  Tripone  were  both  packed 
off  to  prison  at  once  and  the  book  suppressed.  There- 
upon the  world  said,  and  not  so  absurdly,  there  must  be 
something  in  it.  But  next  day  M.  de  Freycinet  went 
into  the  Tribune,  and  there  explained  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  it.  M.  Turpin  had  been  paid  250,000  francs  (a 
not  despicable  sum  of  money)  for  the  use  of  his  experi- 
ments ;  but  it  had  not  been  thought  necessary  to  give  him 
the  millions  he  claimed  for  the  exclusive  right  to  use  his 
invention.  As  for  the  charges  brought  against  the  War 
Office  officials,  there  was  not  a  jot  of  evidence  for  them, 
and  the  Government  did  not  believe  a  word  of  M.  Turpin's 
rigmarole.  Since  M.  de  Freycinet  spoke,  M.  Tripone  has 
been  released,  as  was  only  reasonable,  since  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  believe  in  the  charge.  But  then  comes  the 
question.  Why  was  he  ever  put  into  prison  1  Why,  too,  is 
M.  Turpin  in  gaol — not  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person  for 
libel,  but  by  act  of  the  Government  1  Every  man  who  brings 
an  unfounded  charge  is  not  imprisoned  at  once  in  France  by 
administrative  order.  There  is  no  charge  of  treason  against 
M.  Turpin,  who  is  not  a  Government  official,  and  who, 
moreover,  had  M.  de  Freycinet's  leave  to  sell  his  invention 
abroad,  provided  he  confined  himself  to  the  English  market. 
We  incline  to  agree  with  the  more  sober  part  of  the  French 
press  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  nervous 
anxiety  of  governing  persons  nowadays  to  do  something 
where  it  would  be  so  much  wiser  to  do  nothing. 


COMEDY  INSTEAD  OF  DRAMA. 

INTEPtESTED  strangers  who  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Thursday  to  witness  the  imposing 
spectacle  of  the  Newfoundland  delegates  being  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  were,  likely  enough,  dissatisfied  with  the 
substituted  entertainment  which  was  provided  for  them. 
We  are  not  saying  that  they  had  no  cause  of  complaint,  or 


that  the  management  might  not  have  contrived  to  give  them 
timely  notice  of  the  "  change  of  programme."  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  management  failed  for  some  reason  or  other — 
as  inscrutable  as  much  else  in  their  present  doings — to  give 
such  notice,  even  to  the  prompter  himself  (if  Mr.  Staveley 
Hill  will  excuse  a  comparison  which  is  not  at  all  dis- 
respectfully meant),  the  grievance  of  the  audience  can  hardly 
be  taken  into  account.  When  they  recollect  that  the  hon. 
member  in  question  was  allowed  to  rise  at  half-past  three, 
and  solemnly  move  that  the  delegates  should  be  heard  at 
the  bar,  and  that  the  Speaker  was  permitted  to  inform  the 
House  in  due  course  that  "  the  Ayes  had  it,"  whereas,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  there  were  no  delegates  desiring  to  be 
heard,  and  nothing  to  be  done  by  anybody  except  the 
Minister  who  was  going  to  rise  in  another  hour  and  read 
a  correspondence  informing  the  House  that  the  whole  diffi- 
culty was  settled  ;  when,  we  say,  the  disappointed  strangers 
in  the  gallery  recollect  all  this,  they  will  see  that  it  would 
be  absurd  on  their  part  to  complain,  and  that,  as  there  was 
no  question  of  "  having  their  money  returned  at  the  doors," 
they  ought  to  have  sat  out  the  substituted  performance  in  a 
contented,  if  not  grateful,  mood. 

Most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  they  failed  to  appreciate  it. 
The  kind  of  public  which  comes  prepared  to  assist  at  pic- 
turesque historical  drama  is  apt  to  be  inappreciative  of  the 
merits  of  a  comedy  of  intrigue  and  manners.  Yet  comedy 
it  was,  and  of  the  very  finest  kind,  with  Sir  William 
Harcourt  in  the  leading  part — an  entertainment  which 
the  trained  connoisseur  in  such  matters  would  in  no  wise 
have  exchanged  for  the  idle  pleasure  of  once  mere  seeing 
that  mysterious  "  bar,"  which  the  late  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
alone,  for  many  years  past,  has  succeeded  in  luring  from  its 
retirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Serjeant's  chair. 
The  whole  situation  was  admirably  calculated  to  caU  forth 
Sir  William's  powers.  It  had  ceased  to  be  serious  with 
the  capitulation  of  the  delegates — of  whom,  since  they 
have  yielded  in  time,  and  no  doubt  at  some  personal 
sacrifice  of  their  feelings,  we  will,  to  avoid  the  otherwise 
inevitable  condemnation  of  their  recent  attitude  and  tac- 
tics, refrain  from  saying  anything ;  and,  in  an  assembly  in 
which  both  parties  were  equally  alive  to  the  international 
duty  of  observing  treaty  obligations,  and  to  the  Imperial 
duty  of  dealing  as  considerately  with  colonies  as  is  consis- 
tent with  the  observance  of  such  obligations,  there  would 
have  been  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  record  and  ratify 
the  compromise  between  the  Government  and  the  New- 
foundland delegates.  To  pass  an  Act  to  operate  for  two 
years  and  a  half — or  three  fishing  seasons — is  not  what 
they  agreed  to  do ;  but  it  is  enough  for  practical  purposes, 
and  was  properly  accepted  by  Ministers.  Being  a  fair  and 
even  an  indulgent  arrangement  so  far  as  Newfoundland  was 
concerned,  it,  of  course,  afforded  the  member  for  Derby 
the  best  possible  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  inimitable 
burlesque  of  the  "  high  Imperialist "  statesman,  full  of 
Roman  pride  in  the  mother  country,  and  of  manly  tender- 
ness for  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  her  children.  It  was 
an  unequalled  performance,  as  delightful  in  the  dramatic 
sense  as  are,  in  the  literary  order,  those  admirable  "  skits  " 
on  Jingoism  which  are  now  appearing  about  every  other 
morning  in  the  Daily  JVetvs.  Both  artists,  of  the  voice  and 
of  the  pen,  understand  their  business  as  caricaturists  per- 
fectly. They  play  with  perfect  seriousness  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  yet  never  fail,  at  the  right  moment,  to  throw  in 
that  exquisite  touch  of  exaggeration  which  tells  you  that 
the  player  or  the  writer  is  not  in  earnest.  Still,  we  think 
Sir  William  the  better  performer  of  the  two. 


WOMEN  ON  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

THE  debate  on  Mr.  Stuart's  motion  of  last  Tuesday 
was  an  absurd  waste  of  time  ;  but  it  ended  in  a  sensible 
vote,  and  it  was,  to  some  extent,  redeemed  by  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  swearing  by  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
The  minority  which  voted  that  women  should  be  made 
eligible  for  the  County  Council  may  be  taken  to  have  polled 
its  full  strength,  which  is,  therefore,  exactly  52.  The 
proposition  which  these  5  2  came  to  back  up  by  their  votes — 
for,  as  to  speaking,  they  were  represented  by  their  fore- 
man— is  one  which  it  is  simply  irritating  to  hear  advanced 
at  this  time  of  day  and  at  this  period  in  the  Session.  The 
House  dehberately  did  not  vote  that  women  should  be 
eligible  for  the  County  Council  in  the  EngUsh  Local  Govern- 
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menfc  Bill,  and  it  expressly  excluded  them  in  the  Scotch. 
The  question  has,  therefore,  been  ai-gued  out  as  far  as  this 
Parliament  is  concerned.  Considerations  of  this  kind  have 
probably  no  weight  with  Mr.  Stuart;  but  they  would 
sufficiently  explain  why  only  one  speech  was  made 
against  the  motion — if  it  had  been,  as  Mr.  McLaren 
complained,  the  case  that  only  one  speech  was  made. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  reports  in  the  papers  will  show  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  speech  was  made  for  the 
motion  and  several  were  made  against  it.  Mr.  McLaren 
himself  did  nothing  to  redress  the  balance  by  producing 
arguments  in  support  of  Mr.  Stuart,  by  way  of  setting 
an  example  to  the  members  whom  he  accused  of  failing  to 
produce  arguments  against  him.  Confident  assertions  that 
a  thing  should  be  done,  and  that  a  day  will  come,  are  not 
arguments,  though,  by  the  style  of  his  Parliamentary 
eloquence,  Mr.  McLaren  seems  to  think  so. 

Although  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  produce  them, 
several  arguments  were  used  by  the  speakers  in  the 
majority.  There  was  Mr.  Labouchere,  for  example,  who 
triumphantly  pointed  out  that  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers 
has  always  refused  to  submit  to  the  monstrous  regiment 
of  women.  This,  seeing  that  politics  is  an  experimental 
science,  is  an  excellent  argument,  however  foreign  it 
may  appear  from  the  mouth  of  the  member  for  North- 
ampton. Then  Mr.  Cremer  (for  wisdom  dropped  all 
through  the  debate  from  unexpected  quarters)  used  some 
quite  effective  arguments,  and  fired  them  right  into  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Stuart  and  his  seconder.  Sir  E.  Temple. 
The  Professor  had  made  much  of  the  alleged  fitness 
of  women  for  the  work  of  the  Council  in  the  super- 
intendence of  pauper  lunatics.  He  did  not  explain  what 
there  was  they  could  do  which  would  not  be  more  pro- 
perly done  by  paid  inspectors.  "What  else  there  was,  except 
one  piece  of  work  which  was  voluntary  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced ultra  vires,  which  has  been  done  by  Councillors, 
and  might  have  been  more  fitly  discharged  by  women, 
he  did  not  say.  Sir  R.  Temple  made  much  of  the  assist- 
ance given  by  ladies  to  the  School  Board.  To  this  Mr 
Cremer  made  the  effective  reply  that  other  members  of  the 
Board,  not  less  zealously  the  friends  of  education  than  Sir 
E,.  Temple,  prayed  morning  and  evening  that  the  Lord 
would  deliver  them  from  Sir  Harry  Vanes  in  petticoats.  It 
requires,  indeed,  no  small  share  of  a  quality  which,  being 
polite,  we  shall  call  courage,  to  bring  up  the  administrative 
and  financial  work  of  the  School  Board  as  supplying  any 
reason  why  women  should  make  good  County  Councillors. 
The  argument  from  that  analogy  is  quite  enough  to  settle 
the  plaintiffs'  case  by  itself.  This  answer  is  even  more 
eff'ective  than  the  other—  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  School  Board  and  the  County  Council.  The  Board 
has  not  been  so  successful  in  its  administrative  and 
financial  work  as  to  afford  any  reason  for  entrusting  the 
incomparably  wider  and  more  complicated  business  en- 
trusted to  the  County  Council  to  a  body  formed  in  the 
same  way.  The  complaint  that  they  are  not  favoured  with 
an  ample  supply  of  arguments  against  their  demand  is, 
withal,  more  than  a  little  absurd  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stuart 
and  his  supporters.  They  not  only  have  produced  no  argu- 
ments themselves,  but  they  have  not  even  shown  that  there 
is  anywhere  a  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  decision  tacitly 
made  when  the  English  Local  Government  Bill  was  passed, 
and  made  most  explicitly  in  the  Scotch  Bill.  As  Mr. 
Ritchie  told  these  gentlemen,  it  is  for  them  to  show  why 
the  twice-repeated  judgment  of  the  House  is  to  be  repealed. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the  majority  to  repeat  its  reasons 
over  and  over  again  at  every  frivolous  demand.  No  women 
were  elected  to  the  County  Council  outside  of  London,  and 
there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  prove  that  even  in  London 
the  agitation  for  a  removal  of  the  so-called  disabilities  of 
women  is  more  than  the  fad  of  a  trumpery  minority. 
While  that  continues  to  be  the  case,  it  is  mere  imperti- 
nence to  insist  on  the  rehearsal,  at  every  moment,  of  all  the 
well-known  and  unanswered  reasons  against  a  departure 
from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  world,  which  has  excluded 
women  from  political  and  semi-political  administrative 
work. 


THE  DERBY. 

TT  is  probable  that  the  lesson  which  backers  of  Surefoot  re- 
ceived  last  year,  after  laying  more  than  2  to  i  on  him  for  the 
Derby,  had  the  effect  of  making  plungers  a  little  cautious  in  theu- 
dealings  with  Common  on  the  present  occasion.    Surefoot  bad  won 


the  Two  Thousand  by  a  length  and  a  half;  Common  won  it  by 
more,  yet  only  II  to  10  were  laid  on  Common  at  the  start 
for  the  Derby,  whereas  2^  to  I  had  been  laid  upon  Surefoot. 
We  are  fully  aware  that  other  factors  tended  to  weaken  the 
favouritism  of  Common  ;  nevertheless  we  suspect  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Surefoot  fiasco  had  something  to  do  with 
the  matter.  During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  Derby 
of  Wednesday  last,  that  race  had  been  won  by  the  first 
favourite  on  four  occasions;  the  winners  of  the  Two 
Thousand  had  started  for  it  eight  times,  and,  of  these,  three 
liad  been  successful.  With  sucli  a  favourite  as  Common,  the  late 
Derby  appeared,  at  first  sight,  what  is  vulgarly  called  a  "  one- 
horse  race  "  ;  but  that  it  was  no  foregone  conclusion  was  demon- 
strated by  the  London  betting  on  Monday  last,  when  ten  horses 
were  backed  at  odds  varying  from  28  to  i  downwards.  On  the 
Monday  before  the  Derby,  last  year,  only  three  horses  were 
backed  within  the  same  margin,  and  in  the  two  previous  years 
seven  and  four  were  the  corresponding  numbers. 

The  heavy  storm  of  hail  and  rain,  in  which  the  Derby  was  run, 
made  it  difficult  to  observe  the  details  of  the  race ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  few  of  those  who  see  a  Derby  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  know  very  much  about  it  until  they  have  read 
their  newspapers  on  the  following  morning.  It  is  said  that 
Dorcas  made  the  running  to  the  mile  post,  where  Gouvemeur 
took  the  lead.  In  going  round  Tattenham  Corner,  Common,  who 
had  held  a  good  place  from  the  start,  took  up  his  position  next  to 
Gouverneur  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  passed  him.  Ho 
never  had  to  be  pressed  in  order  to  win,  and  he  passed  the  post 
two  lengths  in  front  of  Gouverneur.  At  a  distance  of  several 
lengths  came  Mnrtenhurst,  Cuttlestone,  and  The  Deemster  in  a 
cluster,  separated  only  by  heads.  Gouverneur's  form  on  this  occasion 
was  very  different  from  that  which  he  had  shown  for  the  Two 
Thousand.  Old  Boots,  who,  by  the  way,  had  bolted  before  the 
race,  as  he  had  done  a  few  days  earlier  at  Manchester,  and  Dorcas 
ran  well  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Orion  lasted  a  little  longer. 
This  was  the  first  Derby  victory  of  the  jockey  George  Barrett ; 
but  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone  and  Lord  Alington  had  won  the 
Derby  in  1883  with  St.  Blaise,  and  John  Porter  had  trained  the 
winners  of  five  previous  Derbies.  Common  is  the  thirteenth 
winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  that  has  won  the  Derby,  and  it  is 
stated  that  he  is  the  seventh  Derby  winner  on  whom  odds  have 
been  laid  at  the  start.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  race 
has  been  won  this  year  by  a  great  horse  ;  the  rest  of  the  field 
are  considered  a  trifle  below  the  average. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  estimate  the  difference  in  the  relative  form 
of  certain  horses  when  running  in  very  dry  and  in  very  wet  weather. 
Unquestionably,  in  some  cases,  it  is  very  great  indeed,  especially 
in  the  Derby,  where  the  traffic  on  the  course  itself,  from  about  the 
distance  to  the  winning-post,  is  enormous  ;  and  if  ever  public  form 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  upset  in  a  Derby  by  weather,  it  was 
on  Wednesday  last.  One  wet  Derby  is  a  terrible  evil ;  but  two 
such  drenching  Derby  days  in  succession  as  those  which  we  have 
had  in  1890  and  in  1891  would  almost  justify  a  national  mourn- 
ing. So  heavy  was  the  rain  and  so  clinging  was  the  mud,  that 
all  the  jockeys  drew  at  least  2  lbs.  overweight  after  the  great  race 
this  year. 

Common's  victory  is  a  triumph  for  that  Birdcatcher  on  Touch- 
stone strain  which  carried  all  before  it  until  the  Galopins  and  St. 
Simons  appeared  upon  the  scene.  His  sire,  Isonomy,  was  inbred 
to  Birdcatcher,  with  a  dash  of  Touclistone  blood,  and  his  dam  was 
by  a  Touchstone  horse.  tScottish  Chief  mares  have  been  remari- 
ably  successful  at  the  stud,  and  Thistle,  the  dam  of  Common,  is  a 
daughter  of  that  sire  ;  yet  this  old  mare,  although  mated  with 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  stallions,  was  more  or  less  of  a 
failure  until  she  bred  Common.  Fortunately  the  winner  and 
every  other  horse  that  ran  in  the  Derby,  except  Martenhurst  and 
FitzSimon,  is  entered  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  Common  is  also  en- 
gaged for  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  and  the  Eclipse  Stakes. 

The  field  of  eleven  horses  which  ran  on  Wednesday  last  was 
small  in  comparison  with  those  of  many  Derbies  of  past  years, 
the  largest  of  which  was  that  of  1862,  when  thirty-four  horses 
started  for  the  Derby  won  by  Caractacus,  yet  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  numerical  strength  by  no  means  ensures  an  interesting 
race.  One  thing,  however,  seems  evident,  and  this  is  that 
the  new  conditions  under  which  the  stakes  have  been  made 
for  the  two  last  Derbies  have  had  no  effect  upon 
either  the  size  of  the  fields  or  the  interest  of  the 
race.  The  victory  of  a  strong  favourite  is  usually  disastrous 
to  professional  bookmakers  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  a  month  before  the  race  Common  stood  at  9  to  i,  and 
that  three  weeks  earlier  50  to  i  was  laid  against  him.  Book- 
makers, therefore,  who  began  to  bet  on  the  race  early  in  the 
year  ought  to  be  considerable  winners.  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  a  statement  which  has  appeared,  to  the  effect  that 
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20,ooo/.  was  refused  for  Common  between  the  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Derby,  we  do  not  know  ;  all  that  we  can  say  is  that  we 
could  easily  understand  that  such  a  sum  might  be  offered  as  well 
as  refused  for  him. 


THE  CONYERS  SWORD. 

THE  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquarians  has  done  good  service 
many  times,  but  in  securing  a  loan  of  the  "  Conyers 
Falchion  "  it  surpassed  itself.  Few  Southerners,  at  least,  were 
aware  that  this  relic  survived  the  extinction  of  the  Conyers 
family.  In  the  North  antiquarians  were  better  informed.  They 
'knew  that  the  sword  now  belongs  to  Sir  Edward  Blackett, 
collateral  representative  of  the  ancient  line,  who,  at  the  Society's 
request,  has  submitted  it  to  examination.  Everybody  is  ac- 
quainted, more  or  less,  with  the  story  of  the  "  Sockburn  Worm  " 
— it  hardly  ranks  second  to  that  of  Lambton.  Briefly,  the  parish 
of  Sockburn  was  ravaged  by  a  dragon  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  before  the  Conquest ;  in  1063,  John  Conyers  sought  and 
killed  it  at  Graystanes.  The  legend  as  recited  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Blackett,  in  a  memorandum  attached  to  the  .sword 
hilt,  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  accepted  version.  It  re- 
presents "  Sir  "  John  Conyers  slaying  the  Worm  with  this 
identical  weapon,  and  it  oddly  states  that  "  the  owner  of 
Sockburn''  gave  him  the  manor  "  on  condition  of  meeting 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  with  this  falchion  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  diocese  after  appointment."  Not  every  gentleman 
has  his  Longstafte  handy  for  reference,  but  we  venture  to 
assert  that  it  was  lialph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
conferred  the  manor  of  Sockburn  on  John  Conyers.  The  con- 
dition of  tenure  was,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  should  meet 
each  new  Bishop  at  Neasham  Ford,  and  present  a  sword  to  his 
lordship.  Now,  Ralph  Flambard  entered  his  diocese  in  1099, 
thirty-six  years  after  the  combat  at  Graystanes,  and  he  died  in 
1 133.  By  the  analogy  of  such  cases,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he 
invested  John  Conyers  with  the  sword,  which,  therefore,  was  not 
the  same  tliat  killed  the  dragon.  This  matter  is  by  no  means  un- 
important, as  will  be  seen  :  and  if  Sir  Edward  Blackett  share  his 
father's  error,  the  rectification  will  console  him. 

For  this  famous  relic,  like  so  many  more,  does  not  bear  scrutiny 
— upon  the  supposition,  that  is,  that  it  was  actually  the  sword 
used  by  John  Conyers.  The  experts  of  the  Newcastle  Society 
have  taken  counsel  with  Canon  Greenwell,  and  they  decide  that 
its  date  "  might  be  as  early  as  1180";  it  is  probably  not  later 
than  1200.  The  incised  arms  and  devices  are  of  a  character  met 
with  in  Norman  architecture  and  MSS.  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Canon  Greenwell's  authority  is  sufficient. 
Clearly,  then,  this  cannot  be  an  English  sword  older  than  the 
Conquest,  unless  it  were  remounted  in  Norman  times.  But  we 
never  heard  the  date  of  Ralph  Flambard's  grant.  If  it  were 
made  in  his  later  years,  11 30  is  not  so  very  far  from  "the 
close  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century."  Anyhow, 
the  Conyers  Falchion  proves  to  be  one  of  the  very  oldest  remain- 
ing in  England.  In  thanking  Sir  Edward  Blackett,  the  Society 
begged  permission  to  photograph  his  most  interesting  heirloom. 
And  we  may  confidently  hope  that  he  will  grant  it. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  raison  d'etre  of  dragon 
legends  was  sought,  of  course.  It  is  a  theme  peculiarly  fasci- 
nating in  the  North-country.  Of  the  "  Worms  "  most  renowned, 
two  dwelt  in  Durham,  at  Sockburn  and  Lambton,  one  in  North- 
umberland— that  killed  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick — and  one  in 
Roxburghshire.  Of  the  Jjambton  case  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak,  because  every  one  knows  it ;  nor  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick's, 
because  no  one  knows  anything  of  it.  But  the  slaying  of  a  dragon 
by  John  de  Somerville  is  a  repetition  of  the  Conyers  story,  as 
circumstantial  and  as  well  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts. 
John  was  son  to  Roger  de  Somerville,  of  Wichnor,  in  Stafford- 
shire. He  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  having  some  difficulties  with 
the  law  at  home,  and  found  a  dragon  harrying  the  country-side 
about  Linton,  in  Roxburghshire.  For  destroying  this  monster 
William  the  Lion  knighted  him,  made  him  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Winton,  and  Hereditary  Chief  Falconer.  The  real  interest  of 
these  tales  lies  in  their  date.  The  time  of  the  Conquest  is  not 
fabulous  ;  that  of  William  the  Lion  we  count  historical.  But 
John  de  Somerville's  feat  is  by  no  means  the  latest.  In  1344,  as 
Thomas  Walsingham  asserts,  a  dragon  had  its  headquarters  in 
Bromfield,  whence  it  harassed  the  Welsh  marches.  A  Moorish 
doctor  in  the  service  of  Earl  Warren  oflFered  to  poison  it,  and 
succeeded.  The  feat  of  Sir  John  Lambton  is  a  hundred  years 
later  still. 

We  do  not  observe  that  the  Newcastle  Antiquarians  found  a 
■novel  explanation  of  these  curious  legends.  Mephitic  vapours, 
discovery  of  fossil  Saurians,  figurative  descriptions  of  some  human 
tyrant  which  gradually  became  accepted  as  literal— all  these 


seem  to  have  been  mentioned.  No  one  apparently  suggested  the 
simple  and  delightful  theory  of  veritable  monsters  surviving  in 
those  wild  and  mountainous  parts  until  the  fifteenth  century. 
We  should  all  like  to  accept  that  if  we  could.  Not  only  does  it 
commend  itself  to  the  fancy  ;  it  also  gives  the  readiest  and  most 
satisfactory  explanation  of  stories  which  are  certainly  puzzling. 
And  a  great  number  of  persons  among  those  who  have  looked  into 
the  evidence  incline  to  believe  it.  Indeed,  a  majority,  among 
the  writers  at  least,  show  more  or  less  willingness  to  admit 
that  the  "  Worms  "  were  no  fiction.  They  dwell  much  upon  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  accredited  to  the  North- 
country,  which  was  turned  into  a  desert  by  William.  Thus 
monstrous  creatures  might  linger  there  for  ages  after  their 
extermination  in  more  civilized  and  populous  districts.  But  this 
argument  overlooks  the  Roman  occupation.  In  Durham  and 
Northumberland  the  most  of  the  legions  stationed  in  Britain 
were  posted.  The  land  was  no  desert  then.  And  if  one  look 
abroad  for  evidence  of  the  same  class,  this  agreeable  theory 
tumbles  to  pieces.  Not  in  England  alone  did  dragons  appear 
during  the  dark  ages,  where  the  Romans  had  never  found  any. 
They  actually  swarmed  in  Provence.  The  Trou  da  Couloubre  is 
pointed  out  in  a  score  of  places  which  were  highly  cultivated  and 
densely  peopled  while  Provence  was  still  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
There  is  still  a  fete  and  procession  yearly  at  Tarascon,  and  also  at 
Mons,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  country  from  a 
Couloubre.  Nor  are  the  dates  less  perplexing  than  our  own. 
It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that  Deodato  de  Gozon  killed 
the  dragon  in  Rhodes.  This  case  might  be  pronounced  incon- 
testable if  reason  would  only  allow  us  to  accept  the  accumulated 
evidence.  Deodato  died  in  1353,  and  scores  of  witnesses  testify 
that  the  fight  was  sculptured  on  his  monument,  in  the  church  of 
St.  John,  until  the  Turks  destroyed  it,  with  the  inscription 
Draconis  Extinctor.  But  Rhodes  had  been  occupied,  cultivated, 
a  seat  of  arts  and  civilization,  under  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  two 
thousand  years  at  least,  before  the  knights  came ;  and  never  a 
dragon  was  recorded  in  historic  time.  We  have  no  theory  of  our 
own  devising  to  offer.  We  venture  to  think,  indeed,  that  fairy 
tales  of  this  class  do  not  require  an  explanation. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

EFFORTS  are  being  made  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  leading  London  joint-stock  banks  and  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rates.  The  negotia- 
tions, it  is  said,  are  going  on  satisfactorily,  and  we  hope  that  they 
will  be  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  unfortunately  no  longer  in  a  position  to  control  the  money 
market.  It  has  not  the  resources  at  its  command,  it  is  now  only 
one  of  several  great  banks ;  and,  besides,  it  does  not  habitually 
lend  and  discount  on  a  scale  sufl5ciently  extensive  to  make  its 
action  a  determining  influence  in  the  market.  But  the  Bank  of 
England  still  holds  the  ultimate  reserve  of  the  whole  country, 
and  every  now  and  then  it  has  to  make  costly  exertions  to 
strengthen  that  reserve.  The  other  banks  defeat  its  efforts,  for 
they  compete  actively  for  bills  and  force  down  rates,  and  thus  the 
market  is  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fluctuation  ;  at  one  time 
rates  rush  up  and  disorganize  business ;  in  a  week  or  two  they  run 
down  equally  rapidly,  and  equally  disappoint  merchants  and  business 
men  generally.  If  an  arrangement  can  be  brought  about  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other  principal  banks  by  which  the 
latter  bind  themselves  to  support  the  Bank  of  England,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  more  satisfactory  and  a  safer  system  will  be  esta- 
blished. And  never,  perhaps,  has  it  been  more  necessary  to 
protect  the  reserve  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  As  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment for  a  couple  of  years  past  has  been  acquiring  a  control  over 
the  European  money  markets  which  has  now  become  a  serious 
danger.  It  has  in  the  great  Continental  capitals — in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Amsterdam — standing  to  its  credit  not  very 
far  short  of  20  millions  sterling  ;  and  quite  recently  it  has  been 
calling  in  those  funds,  and  requiring  them  to  be  paid  in  gold. 
Within  the  past  two  or  three  months  it  has  taken  from  Berlin 
between  2  and  3  millions  sterling.  On  Friday  of  last  week  it  took 
from  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  a  million  in  gold ;  next  week  it 
is  understood  that  the  same  great  house  is  to  send  it  an 
additional  half-million  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  it  is  expected 
that  the  Bank  of  England  will  have  to  pay  to  it  million  sterling, 
which  the  Bank  obtained  from  it  last  November.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  London  and  Berlin  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  Russian  Government  6  millions  sterling  or  thereabouts,  and 
nobody  knows  whether  tlie  Russian  demands  may  not  become 
even  larger.  Fortunately  the  American  money  market  has  be- 
come so  easy  that  the  agents  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
Europe  wore  able  to  get  in  New  York  the  gold  that  was  required. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  has  been  exported  from 
New  York  about  lo  millions  sterling;  but  it  seems  clear  that 
-very  little  more  can  be  got.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that  in  a 
couple  of  months  now  the  New  York  banks  will  be  in  a  position 
to  take  gold  from  Europe  instead  of  sending  it.  Everything,  un- 
happily, points  to  an  exceedingly  deficient  harvest  in  Western 
Europe,  while  the  American  harvest  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
lest  that  has  ever  been  gathered  in.  The  United  States,  there- 
fore, will  sell  to  Europe  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  wheat  and 
other  grain  at  high  prices,  and  they  will  be  able,  consequently, 
to  demand  payment  in  gold  if  they  require  it.  Thus  we  have  the 
prospect,  at  the  present  time,  of  having  to  send  to  Russia  at  least 
2  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  possibly  much  more ;  while  a  few 
months  hence  New  York  may  be  drawing  upon  London  for  many 
millions.  But  the  Bank  of  England  is  hardly  in  a  position 
to  part  with  many  millions.  During  the  week  ended  Wednesday 
night  it  received  from  abroad  in  gold  over  2  millions  sterling.  In  the 
previous  week  it  received  in  round  figures  a  million  sterling.  In 
the  fortnight,  therefore,  it  has  received  somewhat  over  3  millions 
sterling,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  receive  at  least  one 
million  sterling  more,  and  possibly  something  further.  It  is  in 
a  position,  then,  safely  to  supply  the  Russian  demand,  provided 
it  can  keep  for  that  purpose  all  the  gold  now  on  the  way  to  this 
country.  But  if  by  any  accident  much  gold  is  taken  for  any 
other  country  our  position  by-and-bye  may  become  serious. 
Even  if  the  Russian  demand  is  not  larger  than  is  now  believed, 
and  if  the  Bank  of  England  is  able  to  retain  all  the  gold  coming, 
we  may  be  in  a  very  critical  position  in  the  autumn  if  the 
American  demand  should  prove  to  be  very  great.  Bearing  all 
this  in  mind,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  other  principal  banks  to  do  what  they  can  to  strengthen 
the  reserve  now,  and  so  place  the  market  in  a  position  that 
it  can  pass  through  the  autumn  without  another  crisis.  It 
is  to  be  reollected  that  there  is  still  much  distrust  at  home, 
that  in  both  Paris  and  Berlin  there  is  much  banking  discredit, 
that  the  crisis  in  Portugal  may  have  a  very  serious  effect  both 
upon  Spain  and  France,  and  that  an  accident  anywhere  may 
bring  about  a  crisis  in  Berlin.  The  great  money  centres  of  the 
world  being  thus  in  a  critical  position,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  money  disturbances  should  be  prevented,  if  pos- 
sible ;  and  they  can  be  prevented  only  by  such  judicious  and 
jfirm  action  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  other 
leading  banks  as  will  gradually  strengthen  the  reserve,  so  as  to 
make  it  sufficient  for  the  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it 
by-and-bye. 

The  efforts  of  the  leading  London  joint-stock  banks  to  maintain 
■rates  have  not  as  yet  proved  very  successful.  They  do  not  dis- 
count at  less  than  45-  per  cent.,  yet  frequently  this  week  bills  have 
been  discounted  as  low  as  md  even  as  3j  per  cent.  The  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  are  naturally  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  action  of  the  leading  joint-stock  banks,  and,  unwisely, 
as  we  think,  are  attempting  to  defeat  their  object.  But  the  bill- 
brokers  and  discount-houses  are  powerless  in  the  matter,  if  the 
leading  joint-stock  banks  persist  in  their  co-operation  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England  and  seven  of  the 
greatest  joint-stock  banks  hold  nearly  one-third  of  the  deposits  of 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  having  command  of  such 
immense  funds  they  can,  if  they  please,  control  the  market.  For 
the  reasons  we  have  pointed  out  above,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  persist.  Of  course,  for  a  little  while  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  banks,  and  of  provincial  and  Scotch  banks, 
may  make  it  difficult  to  succeed ;  but  it  can  be  only  for  a  little 
while.  In  the  long  run,  institutions  which  have  the  command 
of  such  immense  resources  must  prevail. 

The  silver  market  continues  weak  and  inactive.  The  price  on 
Wednesday  recovered  to  44^^^.  per  ounce,  but  fell  again  on 
Thursday  to  44^d.  per  ounce. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  the  uneasy  feeling  which  has  so  long 
existed  in  the  City  abated  somewhat.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  become  so  strong  that  it  would  be  able  to 
avert  all  difficulties.  This  week,  however,  apprehension  has 
revived,  chiefly  because  people  think  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  not  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  joint-stock 
banks,  did  not  the  directors  know  of  some  impending  troubles  not 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  public.  The  inference  is  probably  mis- 
taken, as  the  prospects  of  the  money  market  are  such  as  fully  to 
account  for  the  anxiety  of  the  directors  to  keep  the  Bank  strong. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  so 
great  a  lock-up  of  capital  at  home  and  abroad,  distrust  is  so 
general,  and  so  many  financial  houses  and  banks  have  become 
•discredited,  that  it  is  not  surprising  ap])rehension  should  exist. 

A  signal  proof  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
investing  public  has  been  given  this  week.  On  Wednesday  the 
Bank  of  England  offered  for  tender  a  Queensland  loan  of  2^  millions 
sterling,  bearing  3^  per  ■cent,  interest,  the  minimum  price  being 


94,  and  less  than  300,000^.  was  subscribed  for.  In  March  of  last 
year  a  Queensland  loan  of  somewhat  over  2{  millions,  also  bear- 
ing 3i  per  cent,  interest,  was  offered,  the  minimum  price  being  97, 
and  the  loan  was  subscribed  for  nearly  three  times  over.  Although 
the  price  was  thus  3/.  per  cent,  higher  a  year  ago,  the  loan,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  most  successful,  while  this  week  not  one-eighth  of  the 
amount  offered  was  subscribed  for.  The  result  is  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  the  loan  was  brought  out  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  Of  course,  the  explanation  is  that  too  much  money 
has  been  borrowed  during  recent  years  in  this  market,  that  there 
is  a  great  lock-up  of  capital,  that  there  is  much  distrust,  that 
people  believe  prices  must  fall,  and  that,  with  the  Bank  rate  at 
5  per  cent.,  a  stock  paying  only  about  3I  per  cent,  was  not  very 
inviting.  Besides  all  this,  the  Colonies  have  been  piling  up  debt 
too  rapidly,  and  it  was  well  to  remind  them  that  they  must  not 
go  on  any  longer.  Finally,  tlie  syndicates  which  used  to  sub- 
scribe so  largely  for  Colonial  loans  have  broken  down  in  the 
crisis. 

The  fortnightly  settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this  week 
showed  that  there  was  a  very  large  account  open  for  the  fall  in 
many  stocks,  especially  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  In  con- 
sequence the  speculators  for  the  fall  have  been  buying  back,  with 
the  result  that  there  has  been  considerable  recovery  both  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  This,  of  course,  is  favourable  for 
the  settlement  at  the  end  of  the  month  which  is  about  to 
begin  in  Paris,  but  it  really  leaves  the  market  weaker  tlian  ever, 
for  now  the  speculators  for  the  fall  cannot  be  counted  upon  to 
buy  in  case  of  a  fresh  break.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  recovery  in 
these  stocks,  and  a  few  others,  markets  generally  are  decidedly 
weak,  speculators  are  afraid  to  operate,  and  the  investing  public 
is  doing  very  little.  The  revival  of  distrust,  the  fear  that  money 
will  be  exceedingly  dear  and  scarce  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
and  apprehension  of  what  may  happen  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  warn 
all  concerned  not  to  increase  their  risks.  Besides,  the  situation  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  is  growing  worse.  The  premium  on  gold 
has  now  risen  to  293  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  100  gold  dollars 
now  exchange  for  393  paper  dollars,  or,  practically,  the  paper 
dollar  is  worth  only  one-fourth  of  the  gold  dollar.  From  this  it 
is  evident  that  distrust  in  Buenos  Ayres  is  greater  than  ever. 
The  civil  war  in  Chili,  too,  goes  on  without  any  prospect  of  an 
early  termination.  And,  in  spite  of  the  reassuring  statements  of 
the  new  Portuguese  Finance  Minister,  the  crisis  in  Portugal  is 
likely  to  grow  more  serious. 


The  recovery  in  inter-Bourse  securities  during  the  week  has 
been  considerable,  chiefly  owing,  as  explained  above,  to  the  buy- 
ing back  by  speculative  sellers.  Portuguese  bonds,  for  e.xample, 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  43I,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening.  Spanish  closed  at 
72^,  a  rise  of  if.  Greek  1884  bonds  closed  at  86,  a  rise  of  2; 
and  the  Monopoly  bonds  closed  at  67,  a  rise  of  i.  Russian  bonds 
closed  at  97,  also  a  rise  of  i  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day evening ;  and  there  was  likewise  a  rise  of  I  in  French  Three 
per  Cents,  which  closed  at  92^  ;  and  in  Rio  Tinto  shares,  which 
closed  at  22/j.  Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent  Bonds  closed 
at  73|-,  a  rise  of  li  ;  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  58^,  a  rise 
of  I.  But  Chilian  fell  l,  closing  at  80^-82.  The  reader  will 
note  the  quotation  is  widening,  indicating  a  growing-  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  dealers  to  buy  the  bonds.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  rise  in  the  premium  on  gold,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  further  depreciation  of  the  paper  money,  Argentine 
securities  have  declined  considerably  during  the  week. 
The  1886  Five  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  65i,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  I  ;  and  the  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  37-3S,  also  a  fall  of  i.  The  National 
Cedulas  of  the  A  and  B  series  closed  at  i8if,  a  fall  of  j  ;  and  the 
E  series  closed  at  i6i,  a  fall  of  The  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial 
Bonds  of  1882  closed  at  35^-36,  a  fall  of  The  Provincial 
Cedulas  of  the  I  series  fell  li,  closing  at  11^.  In  the  J,  K,  and 
P  series  the  fall  was  ij,  the  J  series  closing  at  10,  and  the  K  and 
P  at  9.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Railway  Seven  per  Cent  Pre- 
ference Stock  closed  at  78-83,  a  fall  of  2  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday.  Here  again  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quotation 
is  very  wide,  indicating  the  difficulty  of  selling  any  considerable 
quantity  of  stock.  In  American  Railroad  securities  the  changes 
have  not  been  numerous,  nor  by  any  means  considerable. 
Union  Pacific  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  47^^,  a  rise 
of  f  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  Atchison 
shares  closed  at  32^^,  a  rise  ol  i.  These  two  are,  of  course, 
purely  speculative,  and  not  suited  for  investors.  Milwaukee 
shares,  which  are  not  either  suited  to  the  investor  proper,  closed 
at  65I,  a  rise  of  li  ;  and  Illinois  shares  closed  at  loi,  a  rise  of  i. 
In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  was  a  fall  in  Great  Northern  Pre- 
ferred Ordinary  of  i,  the  closing  quotation  on  Thursday  being 
109.    There  was  also  a  fall  of  i  in  South- Western  Preferred 
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Ordinary,  the  closing-  quotation  being  iioi;  but  Great  Eastern 
rose  1 closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  93^  ;  Midland  rose  l|, 
closing  on  Thursday  at  152^  ;  and  Great  "Western  rose  i^,  closing 
on  Thursday  evening  at  1555.  With  the  general  decline  in 
Colonials,  Indian  Sterling  stocks  have  given  way ;  the  Three  and 
a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  at  105^^,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i-j;  and  the  Three  per  Cents 
closed  at  95,  a  fall  of  I5.  On  the  other  hand,  Consols  recovered 
^,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  9S/j;. 


THE  WEATHER. 

THE  ungenial  weather  which  followed  after  our  temporary 
flicker  of  summer,  of  a  fortnight  ago,  still  prevails  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe.  Rain  has  fallen  pretty  generally,  but 
not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  any  appreciable  diflerence  in 
the  ground-water  level  over  this  country,  or  to  influence  the 
springs.  Over  an  inch  of  rain,  however,  fell  at  Lyons  on  the 
2 1st,  and  at  Berlin  next  day,  and  in  these  islands  we  have  had 
some  falls  of  over  half  an  inch  on  some  days.  It  is  the  tempera- 
ture which  is  terribly  in  defect.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
thermometer  has  hardly  touched  60°  during  the  week,  and  we 
are  close  to  the  end  of  May  !  The  only  places  in  Western  Europe 
where  80°  has  been  recorded  during  the  same  interval  have  been 
Biarritz  on  the  20th,  and  Berlin  on  the  21st,  both  readings  being 
81°.  On  Thursday,  May  21,  a  large  depression,  but  of  slight  in- 
tensity, lay  over  the  north-west  of  France,  producing  with  us 
cold  north-easterly  winds,  tempered,  however,  by  briglit  sunshine 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  On  Friday  night  a  cyclonic  system 
from  the  Atlantic  suddenly  made  its  appearance  off"  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  and  brought  heavy  rain  to  the  southern 
and  western  parts  of  Ireland  and  the  south-west  of  England. 
Saturday  brought  us  another  change ;  the  Atlantic  system  was 
apparently  driven  back  to  sea  again,  and  in  its  stead  a  shallow 
depression  appeared  in  the  south-west,  in  front  of  which  very 
heavy  rain  fell  over  the  south  and  east  of  England.  This  system 
advanced  to  the  eastward,  and  on  Monday  morning  its  centre  lay 
off  Flamborough  Head ;  while  rain  was  falling  in  the  Midland 
counties,  sufficient  to  cause  slight  floods.  The  depression  then 
moved  slowly  backwards  to  the  west,  and  hy  Tuesday  afternoon 
its  centre  lay  near  Liverpool ;  while  the  rain  area  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  t"he  north  of  England.  London  got  its  heaviest  rain  on 
Sunday,  when  a  severe  thunderstorm,  with  hail,  occurred.  Tlie 
maximum  temperature  attained  60°  only  on  one  day  (Saturday) 
during  the  week,  and  then  only  at  the  tliree  stations  of  Cam- 
bridge, Liverpool,  and  London.  At  several  places  it  has  been 
below  50°  on  most  days.  The  minimum  temperature  has  been 
very  low,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  was  noticed  on  Whit 
Sunday.  Several  of  the  northern  stations  have  registered  shade 
minimum  temperatures  of  33°  and  34°,  which,  of  course,  imply 
frost  upon  the  grass.  Some  idea  of  the  deficiency  of  rain  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  i6th  instant  the  amount  accumulated  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  more  than  six  inches  below  the  average  quantity  for 
the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent 
week,  up  to  the  23rd,  has  not  improved  matters  very  much.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  some  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  week.  The  east  and  south  of  England  have  reduced  their 
deficiency  of  rain  by  an  inch ;  and  the  south  of  Ireland,  south- 
west of  England,  and  Channel  Islands  have  recovered  nearly  an 
equal  amount. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRES. 

ri"lHEE,E  could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  two  latest  novelties  produced  at  the  Odeon 
and  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  We  have  already  described  Amoureuse 
and  its  ultra  Jin  de  silcle  dialogue,  and  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  refer  to  Griselidu,  the  most  recent  production  at  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise.  This  mystical  play  is  in  three  acts,  with  a  prologue 
and  an  epilogue,  and  it  serves  to  show  Armand  Silvestre — one  of 
its  authors — in  a  really  serious  and  poetic  light.  There  are  few 
Parisians  who  have  not  laughed  at  the  stories  which  this  author 
occasionally  contributes  to  the  Gil  Bias,  but  his  earlier  achieve- 
ments in  verse  were  forgotten.  The  piece  was  altogether  a  reve- 
lation to  the  blase  Parisian  playgoer,  and,  although  its  success  may 
not  equal  that  of  its  improper  rival  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine, 
it  has  been  unanimously  praised  by  the  press  and  the  public.  It 
is  Boccaccio's  story  over  again.  A  grand  seigneur  marries  a 
wife  of  humble  origin,  and  leaves  her  to  go  to  the  wars.  His 


trust  in  her  is  so  complete  that,  when  it  is  suggested  to  him  by 
his  chaplain  that  woman's  constancy  is  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  that  the  lady  in  question  may  succumb  to  the  wiles  of  the 
Devil,  he  indignantly  repudiates  the  idea,  and  defies  the  Devil  to 
do  his  worst.  This  vain  boast  is  overheard  by  Satan,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  Marquis  has  taken  his  departure,  he  begins  to  persecute  the 
faithful  wife.  There  are  many  occasions  when  it  would  appear 
that  Gris(51idis  must  of  necessity  fall  a  prey  to  her  tempter,  but  iih 
the  end  she  overcomes  all  her  trials,  and  the  Marquis  returns  tO' 
find  her  virtue  untarnished ;  and,  as  they  are  kneeling  together 
before  the  image  of  St.  Agnes,  offering  thanks  for  the  preservation 
of  Gris^lidis,  a  miracle  is  performed,  and  their  lost  child,  Loys,  is- 
restored  to  them. 

This  is  the  very  simple  story  which  MM.  Silvestre  and  Morand 
have  contrived  to  render  acceptable,  and  even  interesting,  to  the 
most  critical  audience  in  Europe.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
plot,  or  even  in  the  construction  of  the  piece,  that  the  author.' 
have  gained  a  well-deserved  success.  It  is  rather  in  their 
graceful  rhymes,  and  in  the  poetic  fancy  displayed  in  their  verse. 
The  best  of  these  lines  naturally  fall  to  the  share  of  Griselidis, 
who  is  played  by  Mile.  Bartet.  This  lady  is  a  clever  and  con- 
scientious artist,  without  tricks  or  mannerisms,  but  it  is  certain 
that  an  actress  more  accustomed  to  classical  tragedy  would  have- 
done  greater  justice  to  the  part.  Mile.  Bartet,  as  a  rule,  plays  the 
heroines  of  Dumas's  dramas.  She  is  a  pretty  woman,  who  can 
impersonate  a  femme  du  monde  better  than  any  actress  in  Paris. 
But  more  than  this  is  wanted  for  Griselidis,  and  Mile.  Bartet  ie- 
decidedly  unequal.  She  has  her  good  moments  during  the  play,, 
but  at  times  she  appears  stiffs",  and  almost  awkward.  Then,  too, 
her  diction  is  monotonous,  and,  truth  to  tell,  produces  an  occa- 
sional feeling  of  boredom  among  the  audience.  M.  Coquelin  cadet 
plays  the  Devil,  and  appears  to  revel  in  the  part. 

The  other  roles  are  of  secondary  importance,  the  best  being 
Alain,  the  youth  selected  by  the  Devil  to  tempt  Griselidis  from 
the  path  of  virtue.  This  is  played  by  M.  Albert  Lambert,  who  is 
an  ideal  stage  lover.  Mile.  Ludwig,  who  appefirs  in  the  prologue 
and  epilogue,  delivers  her  lines  with  finished  elocution;  but 
Mile.  Lynnes,  as  Fiamina,  the  Devil's  wife,  who  is  carried  off  by 
pirates  in  the  place  of  Griselidis,  makes  little  or  nothing  of  her 
few  opportunities.  The  mounting  of  the  play  is  beyond  all 
praise.  Ilarely  have  scenes  so  beautiful  and  so  artistically  cor- 
rect been  placed  before  an  audience  ;  and  the  dresses  are  worthy 
of  the  scenery.  It  is  almost  a  strange  sensation  to  listen  to  a 
piece  written  in  the  faultless  style  of  Griselidis,  and  it  assuredly 
comes  as  a  relief  after  the  so-called  realistic  dialogue  with  which 
many  authors  nowadays  disfigure  their  work.  It  will  be  inte- 
resting to  note  what  success  attends  this  new  departure,  and 
whether  the  general  public  will  be  grateful  to  MM.  Silvestre  and 
Morand  for  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  French  drama.  That  it 
needs  elevating  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Otherwise  such  successes 
as  Ma  Cousine,  Monsieur  Betsy,  and  Amoureuse  would  have  been 
impossible. 

La  Famille  Venus,  recently  produced  at  the  Renaissance,  is  an 
operette-vaudeville,  one  of  those  pieces  of  the  type  of  Lili  and 
La  Femme  a  Fajia,  that  are  fast  displacing  opera  boutte.  The 
play  in  question  is  no  better  than  most  of  its  class,  nor  is  it 
worse.  One  has  only  to  take  the  jealous  young  fellow  wllio  is- 
about  to  marry  Frisette,  the  old  dotard  who  is  madly  in  love 
with  her,  and  whose  young  wife  is  the  mistress  of  the  artist,  and 
the  comic  old  aunt,  who  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  at  what  time  in  married  life  a  woman  deceives 
her  husband,  because  she  is  bound  to  do  so  sooner  or  later. 
Then  put  them  into  the  bowl,  stir  them  up  with  a  dressing  com- 
posed of  a  dozen  double  ententes,  a  pretty  valse  or  two,  and  a  taking 
chorus,  and  there  you  have  a  salad  entirely  suited  to  the  French 
taste. 


OPERAS  AND  CONCERTS. 

"T  AST  Saturday  night  Mr.  Harris  gave  a  performance  of 
-"—^  Wagner's  Meistersinger,  a  work  which  has  proved  more 
successful  in  its  Italian  dress  during  the  last  two  seasons  than 
even  the  most  sanguine  of  the  Bayreuth  composer's  admirers 
could  have  anticipated.  The  cast  of  Saturday's  performance  was 
almost  the  same  as  that  when  the  work  was  first  heard  at  the  Italian 
Opera  two  years  ago.  Mme.  Albani  was  once  more  an  admirable 
Eva;  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  a  Walther  von  Stolzing  who  has 
never  been  surpassed ;  M.  Lasalle,  an  excellent  Hans  Sachs,  and 
M.  Isnardon,  a  most  humorous  Beckmesser.  Magdalena  and 
David  were  again  represented  by  Mile.  Bauermeister  and  M. 
Montariol ;  both  are  very  able  performances,  though  the  David 
would  have  looked  better  if  he  had  sacrificed  his  moustache. 
The  only  new  member  of  the  cast  was  M,  Dufriche,  who  made 
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the  most  of  the  small  part  of  Kotliner.  So  much  of  the 
■effect  of  Wagner's  later  works  depends  upon  the  proper  delivery 
of  the  words,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  that  much 
should  not  be  lost  in  an  Italian  performance ;  but  until 
we  can  hear  the  Meistersinger  in  the  original  German,  or — 
what  would  be  even  nearer  to  the  composer's  intention — 
in  a  geod  English  version,  the  Covent  Garden  performance 
is  one  to  be  seen  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  From  a  vocal 
point  of  view,  especially,  it  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired,  and  it 
would  be  hard  for  the  scene  between  Eva,  Sachs,  and  Walther,  in 
■act  iii.,  to  be  better  sung  or  acted  than  it  is  done  by  Mme.  Albani, 
M.  Jean  de  Reszke,  and  M.  Lasalle.  The  ensembles,  both  of  the 
choruses  and  the  solo  voices,  leave,  as  they  always  do,  something 
to  be  desired  ;  and  the  orchestra  might  occasionally  be  more  deli- 
cate. In  the  last  scene,  the  employment  of  a  large  extra  chorus 
creates  an  imposing  effect,  the  entire  stage  being  crowded  with 
the  singers,  and  the  tone  produced  being  finer  than  has  been 
3ieard  in  opera  for  some  time — more  particularly  as  the  hard 
•timbre  of  the  ordinary  Italian  chorus-singer's  voice  is  conspi- 
cuously absent.  On  Friday  night  a  second  performance  of 
Massenet's  Manon  served  still  further  to  reveal  the  merits 
of  M.  Van  Dyck.  He  is  altogether  an  admirable  artist 
and  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  company.  The  work 
went  far  more  smoothly  than  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  and  the 
charm  of  M.  Massenet's  delicate  music  was  more  conspicuous, 
probably  because  both  M.  Van  Dyck  and  Miss  Sybil  Sander- 
son had  become  accustomed  to  the  size  of  the  theatre.  The 
American  soprano,  in  particular,  seemed  more  at  home,  and  her 
voice  proved  more  telling  than  previously. 

The  concerts  of  the  last  ten  days  have  been  as  numerous  as 
ever.  On  Thursday  week  Mr.  Leonard  Berwick  gave  his  last 
recital  at  St.  James's  Hall.  For  some  reason,  in  the  earlier  part 
■of  the  programme  he  seemed  nervous  and  ill  at  ease  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  Schumann's  "  Etudes  Symphoniques " 
that  his  playing  was  at  all  up  to  the  iisual  mark.  In  a  group  of 
transcriptions  by  Liszt,  which  concluded  the  programme,  his 
admirable  style  redeemed  the  compositions  from  triviality.  It 
speaks  much  for  Mr.  Berwick's  talent  that,  educated  as  he  has 
been  in  so  different  a  school,  he  should  be  able  to  play  Liszt's 
music  far  better  than  many  of  the  master's  pupils. 

On  the  same  afternoon  as  Mr.  Berwick's  Recital  Mr.  Lawrence 
Kellie  gave  a  Vocal  Recital  at  Steinway  Hall,  the  programme  of 
which  included  no  fewer  than  nine  songs  of  his  own  composition,  as 
-well  as  others  by  Miles.  Augusta  Holmes  and  Chaminade,  Miss 
M.  V.  White,  A.  G.  Thomas,  H.  J.  Wood,  and  Meyerbeer.  The 
concert-giver,  who  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Trust,  Miss  Rose  Leo, 
3Iiss  Kuhe,  Miss  M.  V.  AVhite,  and  Messrs.  Noij6,  Stern,  and 
Beerbohm  Tree,  evidently  gave  considerable  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience,  in  which  the  female  clement  predominated.  Of  more 
artistic  value  was  the  concert  given  the  same  evening  at  St. 
James's  Hall  by  Seiior  Albeniz,  the  Spanish  pianist,  who  was 
ieard  with  lierr  Kruse  in  Rubinstein's  early  Sonata  for  Violin 
•and  Pianoforte  (Op.  13),  besides  playing  in  his  usual  charming 
style  his  own  Sonata  in  G  flat,  Schubert's  Impromptu  in  E  fiat. 
Op.  90,  No.  2,  and  Mendelssohn's  Rondo  Capriccioso,  and 
accompanying  Herr  Kruse  in  the  violin  arrangements  of 
Schumann's    "  Gartenmelodie,"     "  Am   Springbrunnen,"  and 

Abendlied,"  all  of  which  latter  were  played  with  much  finish, 
ffhe  vocal  numbers  at  Senor  Albeniz's  concerts  were  considerably 
interfered  with  by  the  influenza.  Miss  Lehmann  was  originally 
•announced  to  appear;  but,  in  fact,  her  place  was  filled  by 
the  engagement  of  Mile.  Marie  de  Lido.  Unfortunately 
Mile,  de  Lido  also  could  not  appear,  so  the  vocal  part  of  the 
programme  was  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  who  was  in 
•excellent  voice  and  sang  Handel's  "  Si  tra  i  ceppi,"  and  the  Scotch 
songs,  "Jess  Macfarlane"  and  "The  Bonny  Banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  "  in  admirable  style. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Miss  Rose  Lynton,  a  young  violinist 
who  formerly  appeared  as  a  "  prodigy,"  but  has  since  studied  for 
some  time  in  Germany,  gave  a  Violin  Recital  at  Princes'  Hall. 
She  led  Spohr's  String  Quartet  in  E  flat.  Op.  15,  and  also 
played  Bach's  Cliaconne  and  solos  by  Ernst,  Joachim, 
Polonaski,  Paganini,  Wilhelmj,  and  Zarzycki,  in  all  of  which 
lier  careful  and  finished  style  created  a  favourable  im- 
pression. The  vocalist  was  Mme.  Adeline  Paget,  who  sang, 
among  other  songs,  Mile.  Chaminade's  graceful  "  L'Et^."  The 
first  of  a  series  of  three  matinees,  given  by  Herr  Poznanski  and  Miss 
Eva  Lonsdale,  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Although  announced  as  "  historical,"  the  educational 
lvalue  of  the  performances  promises  to  be  but  slight,  for  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  three  concerts  only  contain  familiar  works  by 
Schumann,  Rubinstein,  Grieg,  Brahms,  and  Beethoven,  and  the 
remarks  of  Herr  Poznanski,  which  preceded  each  performance  on 
Monday,  were  delivered  so  indistinctly  as  to  be  almost  inaudible. 
The  violinist  showed  that  he  is  an  able  executant ;  hut  the  piano 


performances  were  deficient  in  many  respects.  The  resumption 
of  the  Richter  Concerts  is  always  a  welcome  feature  in  the 
musical  season.  This  year  they  have  begun  later  than  usual ; 
but  the  audience  which  assembled  last  Monday  in  St.  James's 
Hall  showed  no  signs  of  diminution,  and  greeted  Dr.  Richter 
warmly  when  he  appeared  at  the  conductor's  desk.  The  pro- 
gramme was  devoid  of  novelties,  consisting  only  of  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony,  Bach's  Third  Concerto,  and  Wagner's 
Meistcrsintjer  and  Fcirsifal  Preludes,  and  "  Ritt  der  Walktiren." 
The  performances  of  all  these  works  are  so  familiar,  that 
comment  upon  them  is  unnecessary.  In  nearly  every  respect 
the  orchestra  proved  worthy  of  its  reputation,  and  Dr.  Richter 
once  more  showed  his  wonderful  power  of  conducting.  The 
Bach  Concerto,  which  was  the  least-known  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme, is  a  Pasticcio,  consisting  of  the  two  numbers  of  the 
original  work,  written  for  nine  stringed  instruments,  with  a  bass 
for  the  "  Cembalo,"  between  which  is  inserted  an  Adagio  from  a 
violin  Sonata,  the  five-part  accompaniment  to  which  is  by  Herr 
Josef  Hellmesberger.  In  an  arrangement  such  as  this,  success  in 
a  measure  justifies  the  experiment.  The  effect  is  certainly  excellent ; 
though,  as  Bach  has  left  so  many  other  orchestral  works  whi  ch 
can  be  played  in  their  original  form,  it  might  have  been  better  to 
have  performed  one  of  these  rather  than  what  is,  after  all,  partly 
a  sham  antique. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Edgar  Haddock,  the  Yorkshire 
violinist,  gave  his  second  concert,  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of 
which  was  Mile.  Jeanne  Douste's  charming  playing  of  transcrip- 
tions from  Bach  and  Boccherini,  and  short  solos  by  Mendelssohn 
and  Stojowski.  Mile.  Douste  also  joined  Mr.  Haddock  in 
Sonatas  by  Bach  and  Dvorak  and  in  Kiel's  "  Deutsche  Reigen," 
but  all  these  would  have  been  better  for  more  rehearsal.  Songs 
by  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Schubert  were  contributed  by  Miss 
Frances  Hipwell,  a  contralto  whose  low  notes  are  especially  good, 
though  her  singing  would  be  improved  by  further  study.  On 
Wednesday  evening  that  enterprising  body,  the  Westminster 
Orchestral  Society,  gave  a  concert  at  the  Westminster  Town 
Hall.  The  programme  included  two  novelties — namely,  a  Festal 
Overture  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Macpherson,  the  Society's 
conductor,  a  well-written  but  rather  difi'use  work,  which  was 
almost  beyond  the  capacity  of  tlie  band  ;  and  a  Suite  de  Ballet, 
by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Front.  It  was  well  played  by  the  orchestra, 
under  the  composer's  conductorship.  The  programme  also  in- 
cluded Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Op.  37,  the  solo  part  of 
which  was  excellently  played  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hollins,  the  blind 
pianist.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Gomez  and  Mr.  Gritton,  the 
latter  of  whom  replaced  Mr.  David  Hughes,  who  was  prevented 
from  singing  by  an  attack  of  influenza. 


LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

THERE  is  no  special  distribution  of  landscape  at  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year,  and  we  may  therefore  recommend  a 
consecutive  inspection  of  the  walls,  confining  ourselves  to  such 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  as  seem  worthy  of  special  atten- 
tion. In  the  first  two  rooms  we  meet  with  little  that  need 
detain  us.  "  Early  Summer"  (15),  by  Mr.  H.  B.  W.  Davis,  and 
"May"  (81),  by  Mr.  Ernest  Waterlow,  are  agreeable  cabinet 
pieces,  but  we  shall  reach  more  important  examples  of  these 
painters.  "  Hit  but  not  bagged  "  (33)  is  one  of  those  scenes  of 
Cornish  coast  in  which  Mr.  Hook  displays  his  perennial  fresh- 
ness, as  clear  and  natural  Jiow  as  he  was  forty  years  ago  ;  the 
title  of  this  picture  is  suggested  by  a  sportsman,  who  leans  over 
the  sheer  clifl"  to  see  what  the  result  has  been  of  his  shot.  Mr. 
Alfred  East,  whose  "Reedy  Mere  and  Sunlit  Hills"  (142)  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  most  interesting  landscapes  of  the  year, 
has  perhaps  been  better  inspired  elsewhere.  There  are  charming 
bits  in  this  picture — the  red  light  striking  the  boles  of  the  Scotch 
firs,  the  wild  swans  flying  into  the  rich  blue  distance,  the  feathery 
veil  of  reeds — but  the  general  effect  is  a  little  over-composed,  and 
there  is  no  truth  in  that  range  of  uniform  and  impossible  snow- 
peaks.  Mr.  East  is  one  of  our  few  intellectual  landscape-painters, 
but  he  must  beware  of  the  smell  of  the  lamp.  Mr.  Boughton's 
"  Winter  Nightfall  in  the  Marshes "  (152)  has  great  merits;  the 
ice  is  admirably  painted. 

In  the  Large  Room  are  many  landscapes  and  some  very  bad 
ones.  We  will  leave  the  latter  to  the  conscience  of  their  authors, 
and  mention  only  those  which  can  be  commended.  Mr.  Henry 
Moore,  whose  influence,  by  the  way,  is  curiously  manifest  this 
year  in  the  Paris  Salons,  has  tried  a  new  effect  in  his  large  sea- 
piece  (192),  where  "  The  Setting  Sun  now  gilds  the  Eastern  Sky  " 
and  turns  the  tops  of  the  waves  far  out  to  sea  deep  violet  as 
well.  Mr.  David  Murray,  the  new  A.R.A.,  needs  some  one  to 
advise  him  to  temper  his  zeal  with  discretion.    He  exhibits  not 
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fewer  than  seven  pictures  at  the  two  principal  exhibitions  this 
jear,  and  while  three  or  four  of  these,  as  we  shall  see,  are  ad- 
mirable, the  remainder  add  nothini>-  to  his  reputation.  "  The 
Bridge  "  (210),  in  particular,  should  have  been  kept  at  home.  An 
original  landscape,  well  painted,  is  Mr.  Arnold  Priestmau's  large 
"  Lake  Lothing"  (213),  a  narrow  strip  of  East  Anglian  flatness 
between  one  expanse  of  sky  and  another  of  "  broad."  Mr.  Yeend 
King  does  very  well  this  year  ;  his  "  In  a  Derbyshire  Dale  "  (227), 
hung  too  high,  is  an  excellent  composition  of  white  cliff,  meander- 
ing stream,  and  distant  hamlet.  Sir  John  Millais's  "  Lingering 
Autumn "  (293),  a  child  crossing  water-meadows  which  are 
surrounded  by  russet  copse-wood,  is  painted  with  almost  pre- 
Raphaelite  care,  and  has  much  of  the  artist's  old  charm.  We  must 
only  indicate  in  passing  Mr.  Davis's  "  Gleaning  Day,ricardy"'(288), 
■with  its  fine  group  of  white  horses  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Milne's 
"September  Morn"  (277);  Mr.  Hook's  "Summer  Pleasures" 
(299);  and,  hung  exactly  above  this  last,  Mr.  Fred  Cotman's 
"  Exeter  "  (300). 

Little  need  detain  us  in  Gallery  IV.  The  place  of  honour  is 
given  to  a  large  "  Evening  "  (351),  by  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  High- 
land cattle  crossing  a  stream,  under  a  clear  sky  which  contains  a 
few  sunset-coloured  clouds.  This  a  creditable  performance,  in 
Mr.  Graham's  habitual  manner,  not  without  merit,  of  course,  but 
oily,  and  smacking  of  the  chromolithograph.  In  Gallery  V. 
we  come  upon  Mr.  Wyllie's  '•'  Spithead  "  (407),  tlie  Emperor  of 
Germany  inspecting  the  Teutonic,  the  orange-pink  hull  of  which 
vessel  forms  an  agreeable  bar  of  colour.  Perhaps  the  best  of  Mr. 
Brett's  four  mannered  contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy  this  year 
is  "  Gull  Island  "  (424).  The  "  Trafalgar"  (431)  of  Mr.  W.  Wyllie 
is  interesting,  but  a  little  too  much  like  a  coloured  seventeenth- 
century  print  of  a  sea-fight,  faintly  conventional.  Another  land- 
scape which  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  room  is  Mr.  Charles 
Davis's  "  The  Passing  Day  "  (466). 

On  the  left  hand,  as  we  enter  Gallery  YI.,  we  observe  two 
excellent  landscapes,  Mr.  Robert  Noble's  simple  study  of  a  corn- 
field on  a  brown  hill-side  at  "East  Linton"  (498),  and  one  of 
Mr.  Peppercorn's  composed  nocturnes,  in  the  manner  of  the 
French  romanticists,  called  "  Evening "  (499).  The  place  of 
honour  is  given  in  this  room  to  a  huge  piece  of  scene-painting, 
called  "  The  Isles  of  Loch  Lomond  "  (515),  by  Mr.  Goodall ;  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  this  subject  could  be  treated  more  preten- 
tiously, more  vapidly,  or  with  a  more  complete  disdain  of  nature. 
Among  the  best  of  Mr.  David  Murray's  contributions  is  his  ample 
canvas  called  "  Gorse"  (519);  nothing  could  be  quieter  or  less 
imposing  than  this  study  of  a  broad  green  pathway  between  golden 
masses  of  furze,  under  a  sky  livid  with  threatening  rain.  The 
"whole  canvas  is  charged  with  atmosphere,  and  the  delicate  truth 
of  the  tone  is  beyond  criticism.  Two  Venetian  pictures  arrest  us 
in  our  progress — Mr.  Bryan  Hook  paints  Venice,  rather  con- 
ventionally, "From  the  Lido "  (530),  but  puts  some  admirably 
drawn  gulls  in  the  foreground  ;  Miss  Clara  Montalba  presents  us 
with  a  "  Royal  Escort,  Venice,  1889  "  (543),  in  a  blaze  of  scarlet 
and  suffused  yellow  light.  Mr.  David  Murray  receives  from  Mr. 
J.  Clayton  Adams  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery  in  the  "  Field 
Flowers"  (564)  of  the  latter. 

On  the  northern  wall  of  Gallery  VII.  are  hung  together  inter- 
esting specimens  of  almost  all  the  principal  types  of  sea-painting 
now  current  in  this  country.  First  we  reach  "  A  Squally  Day 
off  Ouisterham"  (586),  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  most  radiant 
expanses  of  tossing  azure  in  mid-ocean,  as  fresh  and  buoyant  and 
salt  as  any  modern  hand  has  made  it.  Close  to  this  hangs  Mr. 
Colin  Hunter's  "  By  the  Deep  Sea  "  (593),  also  a  creditable  effort, 
but  giving  the  waves  a  much  more  yeasty  and  greasy  aspect  than 
Mr.  Moore  contrives.  Then  we  approach  Mr.  Brett,  whose 
"  Some  fell  on  Stony  Ground "  (600)  is  artificially  hard  and 
brilliant,  like  a  piece  of  glittering  enamelled  earthenware,  with 
an  exaggerated  high  light  on  the  glaze.  Then  follows  Mr.  Henry 
Moore  once  more,  in  his  "L'Etat  de  Sercq"  (602),  the  sea  here 
again  very  transparent  and  full  of  rhythmical  movement ;  but 
the  colour  a  little  excessive,  tending  to  a  crude  violet.  If  to 
these  seascapes  by  eminent  hands  we  add,  as  an  example  of  the 
outsider,  Mr.  Robert  Coventry's  "Trawlers  mending  Nets"  (643), 
a  truthful  and  original,  but  slightly  unsubstantial,  rendering  of 
.shore  and  sea,  we  have  a  remarkably  characteristic  collection  of 
contemporary  renderings  of  the  ocean.  AVe  may  also  point  to 
Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  careful  and  pleasing  "lona''  (630).  But  the 
best  landscape  in  Gallery  VII.  is  unquestionably  Mr.  Adrian 
Stokes's  noble  "  Through  the  Morning  Mist"  (645),  cattle  walking 
slowly  in  the  outskirts  of  a  forest  through  grass  sodden  with  dew. 

In  Gallery  VIII.  we  note  a  fresh  and  bright  "  In  the  Green- 
wood "  (683),  apparently  an  April  study  in  some  Frencli  forest, 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Parton.  Among  the  small  easel-pictures  which 
crowd  Gallery  IX.  there  are  many  pleasing,  but  few  notable, 
landscapes.  We  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  David  Longsdens 
"  Farm  Land  "  (798),  Mr.  E.  J.  Head's  "  Harvest  Time  "  (844), 


and  two  studies  by  Mr.  David  Murray  (809,  818),  In  Gallery  X, 
we  find  Mr.  Leader's  large  "  Saud-Dunes "  (982),  careful  and 
dry,  with  silvery  sea  beyond  the  sand-hills,  and  Mr.  Waterlow's 
"The  Misty  Morn"  (989).  This  room,  too,  contains  Mr.  David 
Murray's  most  ambitious  picture  of  the  year,  "  Mangol-ds  "  (996), 
a  vast  canvas,  realistic  and  almost  mathematical  in  treatment, 
very  full  of  excellent  detail,  beautifully  illuminated,  and,  withal, 
not  wholly  satisfactory.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  commend  in 
Mr.  NVindu,ss's  "Receding  Tide"  (1013),  in  Mr.  Wyllie's  "  Glory 
of  a  Dying  Day"  (1035),  and  in  Mr.  Arthur  Lemon's  admirably 
harmonious  "  All  among  the  Barley  "  (1036).  In  Gallery  XI.,. 
being  pressed  for  space,  we  do  no  more  than  direct  attention  to 
Mr.  W.  E.  Norton's  nocturne  in  blue  and  silver,  called  "  Night " 
(1072),  to  Mr.  Hemy's  "The  Morning  Light"  (1094),  and  to 
"The  Evening  Hour"  (1137),  Mr.  Waterlow's  best  contribution 
to  the  present  Academy. 

At  the  New  Gallery  the  same  influences,  and  even  the  work  of 
the  same  hands,  are  mainly  to  be  observed.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  distinctive  features.  Among  these  must  certainly  be 
numbered  Mr.  Watts's  extraordinary  "  The  Forty-first  Day  of 
the  Deluge  "  (238).  Here  the  sun  is  breaking  forth,  and  with  his 
rays  of  orange  light  is  driving  away  the  bluish  rain-clouds  ;  he 
hangs  over  a  level  of  neutral  tint,  which  represents  the  universal 
ocean.  Unfortunately,  this  picture  looks,  at  first  sight,  like  a. 
section  of  some  highly-coloured  tree,  polished  and  varnished,  nor 
is  it  easy  to  remove  this  deplorable  impression.  Mr.  Poynter's 
rare  landscapes  are  generally  charming  ;  he  has  never  been  more 
successful  than  in  the  two  water-colours  which  hang  in  the  South 
Room — "  Playtime  "  (219),  a  delightful  little  brown  village  asleep 
under  a  green  rolling  down,  with  one  column  of  smoke  rising,  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  dead,  and  "  The  New  Barn  "  (215),  the  part- 
ing of  two  roads  on  a  Sussex  common.  There  is  an  impressive 
solemnity  of  colour  in  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's  "  The  Hay  Cart 
(211),  also  a  Sussex  study.  Miss  Alma  Tadenia's  "Returning 
Light "  (200)  is  a  small  upright  picture  of  the  sun  breaking 
forth  after  a  heavy  snow-storm.  An  example  of  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin,  of  more  than  usual  size,  is  "  October  "(116),  a  scene  of 
timber-cutting  presented  against  a  rich  pyramidal  background  of 
red  and  orange  foliage.  A  glowing  riverside  scene  is  the  "  Mid- 
summer "  (126)  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wyllie.  In  the  West  Room 
Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum's  "Fishermen  of  Positano "  (102)  is 
gracefully  and  largely  composed,  but  tamely  painted.  Mr.  Corbet 
in  his  "  Pisan  Mountains  "  (79),  and  Professor  Costa  in  his  "  Tomb 
on  the  Via  Latina "  (122),  exemplify  wliat  may  be  called 
the  classical  taste  in  modern  Italian  landscape.  Mr.  North 
is  exceedingly  successful  in  his  "  Autumn  "  (62),  where,  against 
a  deep  mass  of  rtisset  leafage,  tenderly  drawn  and  shaded,  two 
beechen  saplings,  one  straight,  the  otlier  bent  in  a  semicircle,  give 
delightful  definition  to  the  whole.  Mr.  Edward  Stott  paints 
delicately,  but  not  without  some  artifice,  cows  feeding  in  a  dark- 
ness lit  up  by  one  large  star,  and  calls  it  "  Peaceful  Evening" 
(18).  Mr.  Pliilip  Burne-Jones  contributes  a  picture  called  "  Earth- 
Rise  from  the  Moon "  (190),  which  depicts  a  strange  human 
skeleton  lying  in  a  rocky  ravine  of  the  satellite;  it  is  an  odd, 
weird,  and  to  some  a  fascinating  sketch.  For  the  rest,  we  find 
in  the  New  Gallery  examples  by  Messrs.  Henry  More,  Ernest 
Parton,  Boughton,  David  Murray,  Adrian  Stokes,  Arthur  Lemon, 
and  Ernest  Waterlow,  about  which  we  can  find  nothing  to  remark 
except  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  in  discussing  their 
contributions  to  the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  GERMAN  REED  ENTERTAINMENT. 

ANEW  and,  as  it  is  Mr.  Corney  Grain's,  an  important  item 
has  been  added  this  week  to  the  bill  of  fare  provided  at 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  entertainment.  "  Killiecrumper," 
which  is  a  bright  piece  of  nonsense  very  happily  carried  off,  still 
elicits  its  "  encores."  The  laird  "  of  that  ilk,"  who  is  even  better 
known  as  Mr.  Reed,  is  wildly  and  delightfully  improbable  through- 
out, and  his  vassal,  the  Piper,  a  model  "  dummy."  Perhaps  a 
little  less  of  his  piping,  and  a  little  more  of  Miss  Isabelle  G  irardot's, 
would  add  to  the  harmony  of  the  evening  ;  but  these  are  matter,s 
of  taste,  and  should  not  be  handled  without  hesitation. 

Unlike  Mr.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Corney  Grain  has  provided  himself 
with  a  piano  for  this,  his  latest,  "  Lecture."  And  he  has  chosen 
a  subject  that  suits  him,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  him,  from  first  to 
last,  in  perfect  touch  with  his  audience.  "  Dinners  and  Diners, 
"illustrated  by  a  Musical  Menu"— it  is  the  very  thing.  They 
are  with  him  at  once,  from  the  rhapsody  delivered  with  such 
mock  unction  over  the  mystic  hour  of  "  eight,"  to  the  last  song 
about  the  last  Society  phenomenon  of  step- dancing.  It  is  a 
highly  moral  entertainment.  If  any  one  among  the  audience  has 
ever  been  guilty  of  the  atrocity  of  giving  "  dinners  which  are  no 
dinners,"  or  descended  to  the  depths  of  ignominy  attaching  to  the 
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giver  of  "The  Dinner  Dreadful,"  lie  may,  conceivably,  long  to 
begin  all  over  again,  and  have  his  present  entertainer  for  a  guest, 
for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  him  -with  fresh  matter.  We  should 
like  to  have  Mr.  Grain's  answer  to  that  invitation,  to  music. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  v:e  already  have  it.  Very  clever  and 
genuinely  pathetic  this  time  is  the  sketch  in  music  of  the  feelings 
of  a  pair  of  Street  Arabs,  before  the  blinds  have  been  drawn 
down  upon  a  dinner  to  which,  unhappily,  they  have  not  been'  in- 
vited. Their  comments  upon  table  and  guests  are  free,  frank,  and 
idiomatic.  Their  point  of  view  is  as  neatly  caught  as  that  of  the 
"  Algies,  Archies,"  and  the  rest. 


YESTERDAY,  TO-DAY%  AND  TO-MORROW. 

AS  the  lamented  Artemus  Ward  would  have  said,  the  Epsom 
Summer  Meeting  sounds  sarcastic.  If  the  nomenclature 
of  the  programme  had  been  suited  to  this  present  season,  we 
should  hear  of  the  Spitzbergen  Stakes  and  the  Hyperborean 
Handicap,  or  of  the  Hospital  Cup  for  Convalescent  Colts,  with 
weight  allowed  for  jockeys  recovering  from  influenza.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  great  carnival  of  the  turf  should 
be  celebrated  by  unstinted  and  uproarious  festivity.  On  this 
occasion  we  suppose  that  Fortnixm  &  Mason  packed  their 
hampers  with  patent  specifics  for  bronchitis  and  with  bottles  of 
cough  mixture ;  and  that  the  purveyors  of  refreshments  at  the 
Grand  Stand,  instead  of  laying  in  cases  of  champagne,  bought 
wholesale  at  unknown  prices,  have  started  the  competing 
Russian  samovar,  or  steaming  cauldrons  of  double-distilled 
whisky  toddy.  We  should  pity  the  jockeys  stripping  to  the 
silk,  were  it  not  that  after  their  recent  experiences  at  New- 
market and  in  the  North,  they  must  be  used,  like  live  eels, 
to  such  unseasonable  skinning.  Besides,  if  they  do  break  up 
or  break  down,  it  is  all  in  the  way  of  business  and  duty.  But 
the  victims  of  pleasure  and  vanity  will  be  countless.  The  tens 
of  thousands  who  have  been  counting  on  this  Epsom  Meeting 
were  not  to  be  baulked  by  the  weather.  They  are  lucky  if  they 
go  down  in  airy  third-class  carriages,  but  possibly  they  have 
secured  their  places  in  curtained  vans,  or  have  accepted  the  offer 
of  some  sporting  friend  to  take  "  a  cast  with  the  missus  and  the 
kids  "  in  a  spring  cart.  Moreover,  they  have  been  saving  up  their 
cash  to  sport  a  gorgeous  spring  toilette  of  flimsy  tweed  in  glaring 
chess-board  pattern,  and  they  were  bound  to  wear  it,  be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  might.  Though,  like  their  social  superiors, 
they  sadly  realise  that  dust  coats  and  blue  veils  are  gone  out  of 
date  with  the  glories  of  old-fashioned  summers,  that  "cups"  of 
all  kinds  had  gone  to  a  discount,  and  that  salads  must  be  severely 
connected  with  raw  spirits ;  while  it  was  idle  to  think  of  investing  in 
false  noses  when  everybody  was  trumpeting  discordantly  through 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  very  jockeys,  though  got  up  in  raiment 
sitting  as  close  to  their  skeletons  as  gold-beater's  skin,  came  in 
with  a  couple  of  pounds  of  extra  weight  owing  to  the  heavy 
absorption  of  rain-water  ;  and  the  chocolate  sleeves  of  the  rider 
of  the  winner  were  indistinguishable,  since  everything  between 
the  sky  and  the  soil  was  steeped  and  splashed  in  what  the 
Spaniards  called  Isabel  colour. 

Of  course  there  must  have  been  an  immediate  and  perceptible 
effect  in  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  bills  of  mortality.  In- 
deed the  only  trades  and  professions  that  are  doing  a  lively  busi- 
ness now  are  the  doctors',  chemists',  and  undertakers'.  There  is  a 
cheerful  weekly  journal  published  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  which 
always  gives  a  conspicuous  place  on  its  first  page  to  an  inviting 
advertisement  of  ready-made  patent  coffins.  That  is  natural 
enough  at  "  the  Castle,"  where  the  oldest  officials  know  nothing 
of  scales  of  pension,  since  nobody  has  ever  survived  to  draw  one. 
But  there  is  a  deadly  significance  now  in  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  the  proprietors  of  picturesque  cemeteries  in  the  home 
counties  and  the  promoters  of  economical  funeral  arrangements 
are  launching  out  in  the  advertising  line. 

We  should  gladly  change  a  grim  subject ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  away  from  it.  Suppose  we  turn  to  politics  and 
Parliament.  Well,  there  is  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  in  the  profundity 
of  his  broad  chemical  knowledge,  writing  to  the  morning  papers 
the  day  after  the  fair  to  say  that  the  House  ought  to  have  been 
thoroughly  fumigated  with  sulphur,  though,  unfortunately,  regard 
for  the  gilding  puts  that  specific  out  of  the  question.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Lower  Chamber,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lyon,  is 
impregnated  with  microbes  and  bacilli.  That  may  be,  but,  with 
all  respect  for  his  scientific  knowledge,  we  must  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  efiicacy  of  the  sulphur  cure.  Why,  for  the  last  month 
all  over  England,  with  the  lurid  clouds  lowering  round  the 
horizon,  we  have  been  breathing  nothing  but  sulphur  and  brim- 
stone in  a  medium  so  heavily  overcharged  with  electricity  that 
the  very  striking  a  lucifer  match  seemed  to  threaten  a  blaze.  We 


private  individuals,  unless  we  are  doomed  to  work  through  regular 
hours  for  a  wife  and  family,  may  manage  to  put  up  with  it. 
But  we  do  admire  the  patriotism,  or  the  determined  social  and 
selfish  ambition,  of  those  members  of  Parliament  who  stick  to 
their  posts  through  depression  and  discouragements  while  com- 
rades are  falling  all  around  them.    The  Session,  like  Byron's 
Rhine,  went  oft"  joyously  in  November,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Irishmen,  as  an  "  exulting   and   abounding  river."     It  was 
buoyant  in  the  fond  fancy  of  breaking  up  in  a  merry  June.  Now 
it  looks  like  dribbling  out  in  October,  as  what  was  once  the 
German  Rhine  trickles  out  into  the  sea  between  the  sluice-gates 
of  sand-blown  Katwyck.    The  watchful  sentiment  of  those  big 
populous  constituencies  tie  their  unhappy  representatives  to  the 
Parliamentary  stake.     That  might  be  tolerable  if  the  poor 
members  were  cheered  by  hope ;  but  how  about  the  distant 
holidays  and  the  recruiting  their  shattered  health  and  spirits  ? 
We  have  no  fondness  for  sinister  prognostications,  but  all  recent 
experience  tells  us  that  when  the  character  of  a  year  goes  on 
hardening  in  impenitence  untilJune,  it  has  passed  reasonable  hope 
of  reformation.  Providence  doubtless  may  interpose  by  a  miracle, 
but  such  supernatural  phenomena  are  rare.  We  can  tell,  with  some 
approximation  to  certainty,  what  overtasked  holiday-seekers,  en- 
feebled in  mind  and  body,  may  expect  at  home.    We  can  fancy 
their  looking  up  through  driving  rain-clouds  in  the  direction  of 
the  soaring  summits  of  Ben  Lomond  and  Ben  Nevis,  lost  through 
long  weeks  to  sight,  though  they  may  still  be  dear  to  memory. 
We  can  imagine  them  beating  the  devil's  tattoo  on  the  dimmed 
panes  of  a  lonely  shooting-lodge  window,  while  they  know  the 
wary  grouse  are  getting  wild  as  hawks  and  the  deer  are  shifting 
away  to  the  shelter  of  some  distant  forest.    We  can  picture 
them  listening  to  the  roar  of  brawling  Irish  streams,  in  turbid 
flood,  where  salmon  and  trout  are  gorged  to  repletion  and 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  tackle  is  impossible ;  for  we  know  that 
the  dammed-back  water  must  come  down  sooner  or  later,  and 
about  a  foot  and  a  quarter  of  rain  in  arrear  is  due  at  the  present 
moment.    But  while  we  curse  our  own  climate  with  very  suffi- 
cient cause,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that,  in  this  exceptionally  execrable 
year,  there  may  be  very  little  to  choose  between  it  and  that 
of  the  districts  on  the  Continent  most  frequented  by  tourists. 
The  Dutchman,  in  the  sea-fogs  that  soak  his  tulip-beds  and  his 
polders  even  in  a  normally  brilliant  season,  is  only  kept  in  health  by 
strong  tobacco  and  stronger  schiedam.    Perhaps  nothing  on  this 
side  of  the  Urals  can  scowl  more  doggedly  than  the  skies  above 
Cologne  of  the  Many  Churches  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  the 
Castled  Rhine.    Agues  and  rheumatism  are  the  really  tricksome 
and  malicious  spirits — the  Kiihleborns  and  the  Undines — which 
haunt  the  glades  and  hollows  of  the  Black  Forest  in  unfavourable 
years ;  the  snow-laden  mists  from  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy  come  down  to  meet  the  reeking  vapours  from  the 
meadows  encumbered  with  belated  hay-crops ;  and  the  daring 
traveller  who  has  descended  from  the  Alpine  passes  or  the  Italian 
Lakes,  what  with  the  sudden  thunderstorms,  the  swift  alterna- 
tions of  the  temperature  and  the  mosquitoes,  which  are  bred  of 
damp  and  cold,  bitterly  regrets  that  he  had  not  saved  money  and 
trouble,  and  stayed  at  home  to  be  wretched  at  Scarborough  or 
Torquay.    England  may  fall  somewhat  short  of  our  conceptions 
of  I'aradise,  but  we  should  remember  the  proverb  about  the 
frying-pan  and  the  fire. 


MR.  GROSSMITII'S  RECITAL. 

AT  a  time  when,  in  obedience  to  the  incomprehensible  law 
which  rules  such  matters,  concerts  are  being  given  at  the 
rate  of  three  or  four  a  day,  until  the  sound  of  music  becomes  a 
very  weariness  to  the  flesh,  a  pleasant  relief  is  afl'orded  to  the 
jaded  critic  by  Mr.  George  Grossmith's  recitals,  the  first  of  which 
took  place  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  St.  James's  Hall.  Since 
Mr.  Grossmith  left  the  stage,  he  has  had  considerable  experience 
of  the  art  of  satirical  monologue — an  art  in  which,  he  is  the 
successor  of  John  Parry,  Charles  Mathews,  and — to  go  back  to 
the  last  century — Samuel  Foote.  His  first  appearances  were 
hailed  as  revealing  a  new  side  of  his  versatile  talent,  and  subse- 
quent opportunities  of  hearing  him  have  proved  that  he  has  gone 
on  improving  in  the  particular  line  which  he  has  so  successfully 
taken  up.  Though  the  range  of  musical  and  humorous  recitals  is 
necessarily  small,  and  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  both 
of  subject  and  satire,  is  inevitable,  yet  Mr.  Grossmith  always 
succeeds  in  introducing  some  new  feature  into  his  enter- 
tainments. Even  when,  as  with  his  sketch  "  What's  the 
World  a-coming  to  ?  "  he  has  probably  delivered  it  many  times 
previously,  there  is  always  some  passing  look  or  felicitous  touch  of 
manner  which  is  new.  It  is  in  the  art  of  suggesting,  rather  than  of 
speaking  his  meaning,  that  Mr.  Grossmith  is  so  happy  ;  the  deli- 
cacy, and  at  the  same  time  the  unerring  certainty  of  eflect,  of  his 
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pantomime  is  remarkable,  and  it  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  a 
crowded  audience,  like  that  which  filled  St.  James's  Hall  last 
Saturday,  break  into  laughter  like  one  man  at  the  merest  look  or 
gesture  of  the  actor.  Besides  "  What's  the  World  a-coming  to  " 
and  his  admirable  burlesque  recitations,  all  of  which  had  been 
heard  in  London  before,  Mr.  Grossmith  introduced  a  new  sketch, 
entitled  "  Is  Music  a  Failure!'"  In  this  his  well-known  talent 
as  a  pianist  found  full  scope;  the  variations  on  "Home,  sweet 
Home "  and  the  specimi^ns  of  "  Music  which  we  pretend  M'e 
imderstand,"  were  especially  good.  The  sketch  ended  with  an 
extremely  funny  description  of  the  rehearsal  of  a  Pastoral  Can- 
tata by  a  Country  Amateur  Choral  Society,  in  which  the  foibles  of 
incompetent  amateurs,  and  the  feeble  music  which  tliey  love  to 
sing,  were  satirized  with  scarcely  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  Mr. 
(irossmitli's  account  of  the  strange  ways  of  those  who  dwell  in 
suburbs  is  evidently  founded  upon  clo.-^e  observation  and  inti- 
mate knowledge.  It  is  in  subjects  like  these  that  he  is  happiest, 
and  his  imitations  are  most  convincing.  His  "  imperturbable 
Tenor,"  who  does  not  mind  people  talking  while  he  sings,  so 
long  as  he  gets  his  "  fifty-guinea  fee,"  and  his  "  very  much  up-to- 
date  Mamma,"  are,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  only  the  very 
coinage  of  his  brain. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

f^ORM  OS  A  is  a  play  which,  when  revived,  is  sure  to  fill  the 
house  with  a  certain  curious  class  of  playgoers  who  delight 
in  remembering  the  original  cast ;  therefore  was  Drury  Lane,  on 
Tuesday  night  last,  crowded  with  people  who  are  already  sufl'er- 
ing  from  the  unkindly  attentions  of  l'(i<je  ingrat  and  pestering 
their  neighbours  with  anecdotes  of  twenty  years  ago,  of  Chatterton 
and  his  all  too  famous  saying,  "  Shakspeare  spells  ruin,"  and 
Miss  Katherine  Eogers  and  her  beauty,  and  Dion  Boucicault  and 
his  departed  glories.  Beyond  the  pleasure  of  catering  to  those 
good  folk,  we  cannot  conceive  what  on  earth  persuaded  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  to  take  the  trouble  to  drag  from  the  shades  of  a 
well-deserved  oblivion  this  silly  old  play.  Formosa  is  a  badly- 
constructed  piece,  and  its  dialogue  is  conventional  to  the 
last  degree — full  of  second-hand  wit  and  second-hand  pathos. 
Then,  again,  as  a  sporting  drama  it  is  hopelessly  shallow,  and 
proves  plainly  enough  that  Dion  Boucicault's  knowledge  of  life 
was  limited  to  his  own  rather  narrow  circle  and  to  the  stage,  the 
material  effects  of  which  he  thoroughly  understood.  All  arti- 
ficial and  preposterously  improbable  as  Formosa  undoubtedly  is, 
it  nevertheless  does  contain  one  or  two  striking  "  situations." 
Notably,  the  powerful  one  in  the  last  act,  which  has  been  borrowed 
again  and  again  by  more  recent  dramatists.  We  refer  to  the 
scene  in  which  the  erring  Formosa  is  discovered  by  her  parents  and 
forgiven.  We  have  recently  seen  a  rehash  of  it  in  T/te  Dancing 
Girl,  and  also,  by  the  way,  in  The  Lights  o'  London.  Formosa  is 
not  certain  to  occupy  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  already  that  cheerful  play,  Drink,  with  Mr.  Charles 
W^amer  as  Coupeau,  is  announced  for  speedy  production.  Of  the 
original  cast — the  much-talked-of  original  cast — Mrs.  John 
BiUington  alone  figured  the  other  evening,  and  she  was  quite 
admirable  as  the  vulgar  but  kind-hearted  mother  of  the  haughty 
heroine.  In  "front,"  however,  sat  Mr.  J.  B.  Howard,  who 
"created"  the  part  of  Tom  Burroughs  in  1869.  Mr.  Charles 
Glenney,  the  actual  representative  of  the  said  Tom,  did  not 
thoroughly  look  the  part ;  and  Miss  Katie  James  Avas  not  quite 
happy  in  Lord  Eden,  a  character  which  could  just  as  well  be 
played  by  a  man.  Mr.  Julian  Cross  was  a  good  Boker  ;  but  Mr. 
Harry  Nicholls  failed  for  once  to  he  funny  as  Bob  Saunders.  Miss 
Jessie  Millward,  who  looked  very  handsome,  was  rather  stagey  as 
the  dissipated  heroine ;  and  Miss  Mary  Ansell  was  a  stiiF  and 
formal  Nelly  Saunders.  The  scenery  has  a  "  patched "  appear- 
ance, and  the  boat-race — very  well  managed  in  many  respects — 
was  entirely  spoilt  by  the  introduction  of  half  a  dozen  cardboard 
steamers,  crowded  with  highly-painted  passengers,  which  passed 
across  the  stage  in  an  absurdly  ricketty  manner. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  version  of  The  Relapse,  re-called  Miss 
Tombog,  was  revived  this  week  at  the  Vaudeville.  We  have 
long  since  expressed  our  opinion  upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  attempt  to  "  clean  up "  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's 
gross,  if  distinctly  human,  play,  by  taking  all  the  eighteenth- 
century  quaintness  out  of  it,  and  therefore  will  simply  recall  the 
fact  that  Miss  Ella  Bannister  did  not  efface  the  pleasant  memories 
of  Miss  Winifred  Emery  as  Miss  Hoyden.  Miss  Bannister's 
Hoyden  is  not  so  much  a  romp  as  a  fidget.  She  proved  herself 
a  perfect  7noto  jjerpetuo — never  at  rest,  and  consequently  soon 
became  somewhat  of  a  nuisance.  Miss  Hoyden  is  a  badly-brought- 
iip  young  person  ;  but  she  is  not  exactly  a  lunatic,  and  can  keep 
quiet  enough  when  necessary  ;  for,  after  all,  she  is  seventeen,  and 
girls  of  that  age  do  not  perpetually  play  at  baby.    Not  so,  accord- 


ing to  testimony,  did  that  hearty  and  golden-voiced  actress, 
Mrs.  Jordan,  interpret  this  part ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  she 
knew  how  to  invest  Hoyden  with  a  becoming  dignity,  and 
even  sweetness,  so  as  to  make  the  portraiture  of  this  pretty 
romp  stand  out  in  singular  and  perfect  relief  as  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  natural  and  thoughtful  impersonations  of 
refined  humour  and  girlish  gaiety  it  is  given  to  the  mind 
to  imagine."  Mr.  Thomas  Thcrne  is  good  as  Lord  Fop- 
pington;  but  as  to  the  other  members  of  the  cast,  although 
they  wore  the  costumes  of  the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  retained  the  intonation,  the  style,  and  the  manners 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  present,  and,  thanks  to  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan,  were,  moreover,  enabled  to  introduce  not  a  little  of 
its  slang.  Vt'e  scarcely  fancy  Sir  John  \'anbrugh  would  have 
endorsed  this  edition  of  his  fine  old  comedy,  which  should  either 
be  played  as  he  wrote  it,  with  certain  allowable  omissions,  or 
else  left  on  the  shelves  of  the  library  bookcase. 

The  Shaftesbury  Theatre  has  been  greatly  improved  by  its 
present  manager,  Mr.  Ilerberte-Basing.  It  was  recently  one  of 
the  gloomiest  theatres  in  London,  now  it  is  brilliant  and  com- 
fortable, and  all  that  ingenuity  can  invent  to  render  the 
auditorium  pleasant  to  the  audience  has  been  done.  Hand/ast  is 
a  strong  play,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in  detail  in  the 
columns  of  the  Saturday  Review,  for  it  is,  after  all,  only  another 
of  the  many  revivals  which  are  taking  place  in  almost  every 
theatre  just  now.  This  week  it  is  preceded  by  a  silly  little  play 
called  Ilubby,  which  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  exceptional  talent 
of  the  clever  people  who,  however,  manage  to  make  it  rattle 
along  merrily  enough.  Miss  Victoria  Vokes  received  much  hearty 
applause  on  her  "  reappearance "  on  the  London  stage  after  a 
long  absence,  and  equally  well  received  were  Mr.  Fawdon  Vokes 
and  Miss  Annie  Vokes,  who  are  as  vivacious  as  ever.  Mr.  Henry 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  authors  of  Iland/asf,  now  plays  the  hero 
with  considerable  distinction. 

The  delightful  Cigale,  at  the  Lyric,  has  undergone  a  slight 
revision  this  week.  Miss  Geraldine  Ulmar  is  back  again,  and 
some  new  songs  and  dances  have  been  introduced,  which  tend 
considerably  to  improve  even  this  attractive  operetta. 

Mr.  Hare  has  revived  A  Fair  of  Spectacles  at  the  Garrick, 
preceded  by  A  Quiet  Rubber.  Both  pieces  are  beautifully  acted, 
and  are  likely  to  retain  possession  of  the  stage  at  this  pretty  and, 
by  the  way,  excellently  ventilated  and  lighted  theatre  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season. 

The  last  nights  of  The  Gondoliers  are  announced  at  the  Savoy, 
and  The  Silver  King  will  be  withdrawn  next  week  at  the  New 
Olympic. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  next  the  popular  Miss  Norreys  will 
appear  at  the  Criterion  as  Nora  in  A  Doll's  House,  which  is 
distinctly  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only  popular  English  version 
of  Ibsen's  play.  The  end  of  the  short  run  of  Hedda  Gabler  at  the 
Vaudeville  is  drawing  near,  and  after  that  let  us  hope  the  name 
of  the  "  Master  "  will  disappear  from  the  London  playbills  for  a 
long  long  time.    His  pieces  are  neither  amusing  nor  profitable. 

A  crowded  audience  welcomed  back  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison  at 
Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday.  He  recited  to  absolute  perfection 
Moore's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  sang  rather  than  read  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  charming  "  Love  Song,"  and  also  displayed  his 
remarkable  versatility  by  reading  with  a  delightful  sense  of  hu- 
mour the Rawdon  Crawley  scene  from  Vanity  Fair,  called  "How 
to  live  on  nothing  a  year. "  Rest  has  done  Mr.  Clifford  Harrison 
not  only  physical  good,  but  it  has  given  him  time  to  ripen  his 
extraordinary  talent.  Mr.  Harrison  will  give  a  recital  every 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Steinway  Hall  until  July  25. 

M.  Jean  de  Reszke  sang  last  week,  as  everybody  knows,  very 
admirably  as  Raoul  in  Les  Huguenots.  His  performance  is  thus 
mentioned  by  a  contemporary  critic : — "  Any  great  brilliancy  of 
vocal  effect  on  the  part  of  Brother  Jean  was  put  out  of  the 
question  by  the  audacious  transpositions  to  which  he  resorted 
in  order  to  bring  the  highest  notes  of  the  part  within  his  range." 
This  is  absolutely  untrue.  M.  de  Reszke,  if  anything,  studiously 
avoids  high  notes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  his  voice,  which 
was  originally  a  baritone,  does  not  shine  in  its  upper  register. 
Then  this  weird  critic  proceeds  to  declare  that  the  above-men- 
tioned proceedings  on  the  part  of  "Brother"  Jean  caused  such 
confusion  among  the  bassos  in  the  duel  septet  that  they  be- 
came very  uncomfortable  in  their  boots ! "  Arrayed,  the  critic 
continues,  "  in  a  faultless  Lincoln  &  Bennett  hat,"  "  Brother " 
Edouard  sang  Marcel.  He  distinguished  himself,  indeed,  in 
the  famous  duet  with  Valentine,  "but  was  otherwise  a  mere 
makeshift,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  true  basso  profunda  finished 
his  choral  by  singing  the  canto  fermo  in  unison  with  the  trumpet 
part,  instead  of  going  down  into  the  depths  plumbed  by  Meyer- 
beer " ! 

The  new  ballet  at  the  Empire  is  an  advance  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, even  upon  the  charming  Cecile,  which  it  replaces.    Orfeo  is 
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extremely  delicate  and  poetical,  and  fortunately  free  from  tlie 
presence  of  those  disagreeable,  unjesthetic  people  tlie  Amazons,  in 
armour,  tights,  and  little  else,  who  used  to  prove  such  unsightly 
nuisances  in  the  ballets  of  the  past.  The  scenery  is  exquisite, 
and  the  colouring  of  the  costumes  wonderfully  beautiful — espe- 
cially so  in  the  scene  in  Arcadia,  in  which  they  vary  from 
the  palest  primrose  to  golden  orange,  with  iniinite  gradations 
of  tints  and  textures.  Mr.  Wenzel's  music,  too,  is  quite  charm- 
ing and  appropriate,  and  follows  the  pretty  mythical  story  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  with  remarkable  tact  and  discrimination, 
especially  in  the  earlier  and  pastoral  scenes.  It  is  a  trifle  too 
brazen  in  the  infernal  regions,  but  there,  naturally,  In-bas,  we 
ought  to  expect  unpleasing  sounds.  Signora  Cavalazzi  is  ad- 
mirable as  Orfeo,  and  Miss  Ada  Vincent  is  correspondingly  grace- 
ful as  Eurydice.  Miles,  de  Sortis  and  Rossi,  and  Signor  Cecchetti, 
are  the  principal  dancers  in  a  ballet  which  reflects  very  highly  on 
the  ingenuity  of  Mme.  Kattie  Lanner,  and  which  adds  much  to  the 
managerial  tact  of  Mr.  Hitchins. 


A  COmEOVERSIAL  FRAGMENT. 

[Tlie  f.illowing  fragmentary  extract  from  a  newspaper  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  has  come — mysteriously  enough,  it  must  be  admitted — into 
our  hands.  It  purports  to  be  a  contribulioo  to  a  controversy  with  respect 
to  the  historical  accuracy  of  a  picture  representing  a  romantic  incident 
of  our  own  era."] 

THE  moral  censorship  of  that  day  [writes  the  unknown  dis- 
putant] was  undoubtedly  very  minute  and  inquisitorial ; 
but  to  speak  of  it  as  indelicately  intrusive  would  be  to  transfer  to 
the  nineteenth  century  the  standard  of  our  own  age.  In  point 
of  fact,  Dugaldus  was  personally  what  I  have  called  him — a  man 
of  unblemished  reputation  and  of  the  highest  respectability,  as 
appears  from  the  following  extract  from  a  contemporary  chroni- 
cler, which  seems  to  me  far  more  worthy  of  reliance  than  the 
Professor's  second-hand  quotations  from  later  historians  : — 

Inter  quos  (viros  justos  et  perfectos)  magistcr  Dugaldus  de  Humburg 
velut  clarum  sidus  in  Concilio  Comitatus  pra;fulsit.  Fuit  enim  studio- 
sissimus  castitatis,  conversatione  purus,  et  vita  evangelica,  gravis  in 
moribus,  aspectu  austerus,  saltatricum  et  cantorum  licentiie  refrssnator 
strenuus.  Horum  enim  cantus  ubicunque  salis  aliquantulum  salaois  per 
incuriam  censorum  irrepserat  accurate  expurgavit ;  illarum  tunicas  plus 
tequo  curtas  vehementer  increpuit  et  summa  cum  laude  usque  ad  talos 
protrahendas  curavit.    (De  Inspectu  Ziennis,  iv.  g.) 

Moreover,  ample  information  of  this  view  of  Dugaldus's  character 
and  of  his  labours  on  behalf  of  purity  is  given  by  another — a 
versifying — chronicler  of  the  same  period,  who  seems,  indeed,  in 
the  passage  I  have  roughly  translated  below,  to  have  pretty  closely 
paraphrased  the  pedestrian  biographer  : — 

Among  these  just  and  perfect  men 

Who  lived  for  virtue's  sake, 
Slacdougall  was  the  brightest  star, 

Macdougall  toolc  the  cake. 
Of  purest  morals,  saintlicst  life, 

Of  vice  a  judge  severe. 
Decorum's  most  devoted  friend, 

Of  countenance  austere. 
The  light-heeled  damsel  dared  not  kick 

Against  his  grave  command, 
At  every  "  turn  "  the  broad  comique 

Felt  his  restraining  hand. 
No  doubtful  jest,  no  risky  gag, 

Escaped  that  watchful  scout : 
Macdougall  dropped  upon  him  sharp, 

And  made  him  cut  it  out. 
The  ballerina's  twirling  skirt. 

If  shorter  than  discreet, 
Descending,  when  Macdougall  chid 

Flowed  ample  to  her  feet. 

I. must,  however,  hasten  on  to  the  passage  on  which  Mr.  "Wych- 
kettle,  R.A.,  has  doubtless  founded  his  grossly  perverted  render- 
ing of  a  beautiful  incident  in  our  municipal  history :  

Cum  igitur  faraade  vulnerato  Za;onis  dorso  divulgaretur,  Uugaldus  atque 
alii  quidam  e  Concilio  Comitatus  delecti  ad  Aquarium  conveuferunt,  ubi 
puella,  Magistro  Dugaldo  et  ouibusdam  do  conscriptis  patribus  adstantibus, 
usque  ad  medium  nmnino  sc  piuit  et  nvdavit.  Et  cum  ad  liunc  niodum 
falsani  istam  et  injuriosam  famam  dcmonstrasset  jussit  cam  vestimenfa 
recipere  pius  et  prudens  Magister  Dugaldus  ;  voleus  ut  per  hoc  experimen- 
tura  ii  qui  pofethac  "  mordere  dorsum,"  ut  aiunt,  voluissent  in  perpetuum 
tilentium  se  rcductos  sentirent.    {De  In.-'p.  Zce.  iv.  lo.) 

Now  on  this  passage  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  to  remark  that  its 
authenticity  is  more  than  doubtful,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  other 
contemporary  authorities  deny  that  Dugaldus  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  above  described  (see  August.  Druriolan.  Indagatio, 
I.  iii.-vii.),  the  passage  may  very  well  be  an  interpolation! 
Indeed,  it  is  actually  obelized  by  some  of  the  best  editors.  But 
in  the  second  place,  even  assuming  the  presence  of  Dugaldus  on 


this  occasion,  the  fact  would  only  convince  all  persons  who  know 
anything  of  the  character  and  history  of  that  saint  that  Mr. 
Wychkettle  has  grievously  misinterpreted  his  chronicler,  and 
has  given  to  his  obviously  metaphorical  language  a  far  too  literal 
and  prosaic  rendering.  Our  metrical  chronicler  hero  unfortu- 
nately fails  us,  as,  with  the  exception  of  two  lines,  which  have 
always  been  the  standing  crux  of  the  commentator, 

.  .  .  the  shortest-sighted  eye 
Of  any  mole 's  worth  more, 

the  passage  which  in  all  probability  contained  the  description  of 
the  scene  at  the  Aquarium  has  been  unluckily  lost.  I5ut  the 
following  lines,  which  have  been  preserved,  are  in  themselves 
sufficient  to  show  how  monstrous  is  the  error  into  which  the 
artist  has  fallen  : — 

Thus  did  the  injured  damsel  then 

The  naked  truth  reveal 
Unto  those  grave  and  reverend  men 
Of  piety  and  zeal. 

That  thus  at  last  back-biters  vile 

To  silence  might  be  forced, 
When  her  defence  by  Councillors 

Was  found  to  be  endorsed. 

Surely  the  words  I  have  italicized  carry  their  figurative  signi- 
ficance on  their  very  face,  and  indicate  unmistakably  what  the — 
in  every  sense  of  the  words — correct  and  proper  rendering  of 
"  omnino  se  exuit  et  nudavit "  is.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Wychkettle 
whether,  if  he  met  such  a  phrase  as  "to  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it,"  he  would  interpret  it  literally.  Of  course  he  would  not ; 
yet  in  this  case  the  metaphor  is  merely  transferred  to  the  other 
side  of  the  body.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
Acta  Concilii  which  seems  to  favour  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  above  passage,  and  that  Augustus  Druriolanus  declares 

{Indagatio,  I.  9)  that  certain  Councillors  other  than  Dugaldus  .  .  . 
•  •  «  «  • 


REVIEWS. 


LAURENCE  OLIPHANT.* 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt,  from  internal  evidence  as  well  as 
from  inductive  reasons,  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  joined  love 
with  labour  in  writing  the  life  of  the  strange  and  brilliant  person- 
age who  was  her  namesake,  and  who  belonged  to  a  good  old  Scotch 
stock  wherewith  (as  her  pages  tell  us)  she  is  connected  both  bv 
descent  and  marriage.  Nor  is  there  doubt  that  where  an  honoured 
writer  has  given  her  sympathy  to  the  portrayal  of  two  lives — for 
the  first  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  is  included  in  the  Memoir — 
which  attracted  all  sympathies,  with  each  its  share  of  genius,  the 
critic  should  rather  hasten  to  acknowledge  the  affectionate  and 
noble  feeling  which  inspires  the  work  than  dwell  upon  its  lapses 
in  execution.  Yet  as  to  this  something  must  needs  be  said. 
Oliphant  was  a  man  so  many-sided,  so  unusual,  so  interesting,  so 
distinguished  in  all  sides  of  him,  that  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  a  biographer  who  knew  him  comparatively  late  in  his 
career  could  even  indicate  all  of  his  moods  and  ideas  with 
complete  discretion  and  correctness.  Here  and  there  one 
finds  a  want  of  information  which  a  very  little  more  trouble 
might  have  supplied — as  in  the  case  of  certain  "  mystic  "  beliefs 
in  the  time  of  "  the  Prophet  Harris,"  to  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
refers  with  admitted  ignorance.  And  this  being  so,  it  might 
have  been  better  to  say  nothing  about  them.  So  with  the 
curious  mixture  of  wit,  humour,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  an 
always  growing  belief  in  knowledge  of  another  world  which  were 
strong  characteristics  of  Laurence  Oliphant's  life.  Some  of 
these  things  his  biographer  knows;  others  she,  it  would  seem, 
has  either  not  known  or  not  appreciated  at  all.  It  is  only  fair 
to  remember  in  this  connexion  Hamlet's  pregnant  saying  that 
"  to  know  a  man  well  were  to  know  himself" — and  some  of  those 
who  knew  and  loved  Laurence  Oliphant  best  may  doubt  if  he 
himself  ever  knew  himself. 

So  with  Mrs.  Laurence  Oliphant  (born  Miss  le  Strange),  it 
does  not  seem  that  Mrs.  Oliphant's  knowledge  of  that  entranc- 
ing and  beautiful  character  is  on  a  par  with  her  sincere  and 
delightfully-expressed  affection.  But,  after  all,  what  the  author 
had  set  before  herself  was  to  give  some  idea  of  two  veiy  re- 
markable characters  and  lives  to  people  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  ignorant  of  their  meaning  and  import ;  and  in  this  matter 
one  certainly  should  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
who  has  done  "  what  a  woman  can  "  to  convey  to  her  readers  a 
notion  of  the  fascination  and  the  influence  which  were  exercised 
by  the  subjects  of  her  book.  Much  has  been  said,  naturally  and 
properly,^  in  other  quarters  of  the  very  curious  facts  of  Laurence 
Oliphant's  adventurous  life  as  related  by  his  and  his  first  wife's 
biographer.  On  these  facts,  therefore,  we  prefer  to  ask  our  readers  to 

'  3Iemair  of  tlie  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  of  Alice  Oliphant,  his 
Wife.  By  IMargaret  Oliphant  \V.  Oliphant,  Author  of  "  Life  of  Edward 
Irvmg,"  -  Life  of  Principal  TuUocb,"  &c.  3  vob.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  Blackwood  i  Sous.  iSoi. 
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consult  in  detail  both  Mrs.  Olipliant's  book  and  Laurence  01  ipliant's 
own  works,  often  referred  to  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Brought  up 
more  or  less  as  a  barrister — and  he  .seems  to  have  done  very  good  bar- 
rister work  in  Ceylon — -Laurence  Oliphant,  though  he  later  ate,  or 
began  to  eat,  his  terms  in  London,  soon  took  to  a  most  unusual 
career,  which  can  be  best  described  as  belonging  to  quidquid 
agunt  homines.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  barrister  by  early 
training ;  he  was  a  brilliant  diplomat,  though  for  the  most  part 
imattached,  as  in  those  days  was  possible ;  he  vras  a  war  corre- 
spondent, when  the  thing  was  rarer  than  it  is  now.  lie  had  plenty 
of  the  soldiering  instinct  in  him,  shown  both  in  his  war  correspon- 
dence and  in  his  amazing  single  combat  with  a  Japanese  warrior, 
during  which  he  himself,  just  risen  from  bed,  was  armed  only  with 
a  heavy  hunting  crop.  He  was  a  man  intensely  sought  after  in  what 
was  perhaps  the  best  period  of  London  society  for  many  years  past. 
He  more  than  once  went  into  odd  phases  of  business,  and,  after 
falling  for  a  while  under  the  spell  of  a  charlatan  whom  he  after- 
wards denounced  in  the  most  scathing  way,  he,  as  he  thought, 
invented,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  revived,  a  system  of  belief  which 
at  this  moment  is  more  openly  supported  by  "  mystics  "  elsewhere 
than  in  England. 

He  would,  and  rightly,  have  none  of  the  Blavatsky  busi- 
ness ;  but  his  own  later  ideas  touched  at  a  few  points  the  no- 
tions which  the  esoteric  Buddhists  put  forward.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theories  to  which  his  biographer 
alludes  in  the  vaguest  way,  and  of  which  he  himself  spoke  but 
rarely.  Only  it  may  be  noted  that,  as  a  rule,  when  he  did  speak 
of  them  intimately  there  was  no  such  change  as  Mrs.  Oliphant 
refers  to,  on  one  occasion,  from  the  manner  of  the  complete  man  of 
the  world  to  that  of  a  mystic.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  in  general 
of  these  things  in  exactly  the  same  tone,  always  charming  as  his 
smile,  as  he  might  of  a  country-house  visit  or  a  railway  journey. 
Again,  however,  as  to  his  influence  in  this  matter  over  a  great 
many  people,  we  must  remember  the  commonplace  of  Herodotus. 
"What  must  have  been  obvious  to  all  who  really  knew  him  was 
what  his  biographer  very  rightly  insists  upon — his  extraordinary 
fascination  in  every  direction  of  life.  He  was  charming  and,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  convincing  alike  to  kings  and  beggars. 

Nor  was  the  least  strange  thing  in  his  life  his  alliance,  not  in 
his  first  youth,  with  one  whose  charm  like  his  was  indefinable 
and  imperative.  The  history  of  these  two  people,  both  of  the 
most  perfect  attraction,  intellect,  and  breeding  that  can  be  imagined, 
putting  themselves  imder  the  absolute  control  of  a  man  whom, 
from  Oliphant's  own  later  writing,  one  cannot  but  regard  as  a 
powerful,  but  complete,  impostor,  utterly  destitute  of  any  nobility 
of  mind  or  manner,  is  a  strange  business.  And  on  this  his 
biographer,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  dwelt  with  a  com- 
mendably  light  touch. 

"W'e  have  said  that  of  Oliphant's  later  convictions  the  book 
either  knows  or  says  little.  Let  us  end  a  review  which  we  have 
deliberately  made  brief  by  thanking  Mrs.  Oliphant  for  having 
imdertaken  the  work,  and  by  quoting  her  last  sentence,  with 
every  word  of  which  every  one  who  knew  Laurence  Oliphant 
cannot  but  agree : — "  There  has  been  no  such  bold  satirist,  no  such 
cynic  philosopher,  no  such  devoted  enthusiast,  no  adventurer 
so  daring  and  gay,  no  religious  teacher  so  absolute  and  visionary 
in  this  Victorian  age,  now  beginning  to  round  towards  its  end, 
and  which  holds  in  its  long  and  brilliant  roll  no  more  attractive 
and  interesting  name." 


NOVELS.* 

HOW  far  Mr.  H.  "Rider  Haggard  is  indebted  to  the  Icelandic 
sagas  for  his  story  Eric  Bright  eyes,  hew  much  is  saga,  and 
how  much  romance — recent  romance — and  how  much  is  the 
product  of  his  own  daring  imagination,  is  best  known  to  himself. 
"VVe  venture  to  think  it  is  the  iirst  Norse  saga  that  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  a  popular  story.  A  grand  literature  has  never  had 
a  scantier  following  than  the  Norse  prose  epics  in  our  own  day. 
It  is  too  big  for  us,  or  we  are  too  little  for  it,  as  one  may  care  to 
put  it ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  people  of  the  ordinary  type 
to-day  are  not  only  uninterested  in  Scandinavian  legendary  lore, 
but  they  are  actively  bored  by  it.  Unwise  in  his  generation  the 
painter  who  devotes  himself  to  big  canvases  sprawled  over  by 
long-haired  warriors  and  longer-haired  maidens.  "Wagner's 
grand  musical  conceptions  and  elemental  harmonies  have  had  to 
struggle  under  the  weight  of  the  stories  he  selected,  when  he  took 
them  from  the  ancient  Northern  mythologies.  Partly  that  they 
are  too  far  olF,  partly  that  they  are  too  heroic,  partly  that 
they  are  archaic,  the  sagas  are  too  hard  reading  for  any 
but  the  genuine  student ;  and  how  many  genuine  students  are 
I'ound  subscribing  to  circulating  libraries  But  here  is  an 
Icelandic  saga  that  he  who  runs  may  read.    Indeed,  to  invert 

*  Eric  Brigltteyes.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  London  :  Longmans  & 
Co.  1891. 

Creatures  of  Circumstance.  By  Horace  G.  Hutcliinson.  3  vols.  Loudon  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1891. 

Jerome.  By  Annabel  Gray.  3  vols.  London:  Swan  Sonncnscheia  & 
Co.  1891. 

Miss  Devereux,  Spinster:  a  Studi/  of  Development.  By  Agnes 
Giberne.   2  vols.    London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1891. 

At  an  Old  Chateau.  By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.  London  :  Ward  & 
Downey.  1891. 

A  New  England  Nun ;  and  other  Stories.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
London  :  Osgood  &  Co.  1891, 


the  old  saying,  he  who  reads  must  run,  for  he  cannot  willingly 
leave  off.  The  story  of  Eric  and  his  wonderful  deeds  is  modern- 
ized to  our  modern  liking,  and  told  with  more  even  than  the 
author's  known  buoyancy  and  vigour.  The  bones  of  the  grand 
old  epic  are  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  Eric  and  Gudruda  are 
lovers  of  the  eternal  type,  and  the  witchcrafts  of  Swanhild  the 
Fatherless  are  little  more  than  the  wiles  and  wickedness  of  the 
everlasting  feminine.  Great  and  Homeric  is  the  carnage — which, 
with  feasting  and  love-making,  were  the  primitive  pleasures — 
bloody  as  the  killing  of  the  wooers  in  the  Odyssey.  So  much  do 
these  grand  old  legends  (in  their  difference)  resemble  the  Biblical 
and  Homeric  stories  that  the  narrator  is  drawn  into  haunting 
similitudes : — "  They  fled,  they  fell,  they  leaped  into  the  sea  " ; 
"  And  when  they  had  put  the  desire  of  food  from  them  "  ;  "  Their 
knees  were  loosened  so  that  they  sank  down  dead."  These  have 
a  familiar  sound  that  alternates  with  phrases  of  the  period  :— 
"  I  have  always  loved  the  lad,  and  he  will  go  far  " ;  "  It  seems  to 
me  tliou  hast  some  stake  upon  the  race  "  ;  and  the  delightful 
definition  of  a  "  troll "  as  an  "  able-bodied  goblin."  E7-ic  Bright- 
eyes  is  a  book  to  delight  young  and  old  readers.  Simple  and 
heroic,  fresh,  terrible,  and  in  touches  humorous,  it  brings  a  new, 
or  rather  old,  and  different  life  into  our  experience.  If  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  will  do  as  much  for  more  of  these  little-known 
sagas  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  he  will  merit  gratitude,  which 
he  avers,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 
is  "  far  dearer  to  an  author  than  any  praise."  The  volume  is 
offered  to  the  Empress  as  an  acknowledgment  of  an  assurance 
from  her  that  Mr.  Haggard's  former  works  had  "  interested  and 
fascinated  "  the  late  Emperor,  and  that  weary  weeks  of  his  illness 
had  been  solaced  by  the  perusal  of  them.  The  present  work  is 
jn-ofusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed,  whose  larger  draw- 
ings are  less  successful  than  the  woodcuts  in  text. 

Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  may  write  novels  on  any  subject  he 
pleases,  and  it  is  probable  a  good  many  subjects  may  in  time  pre- 
sent themselves  to  his  selection,  but  golf  and  cricket  are  his 
choice.  Golf  and  cricket  by  no  means  usurp  the  larger  portion 
of  his  three  volumes  called  Creatures  of  Circumstance,  but  the 
chapters  devoted  to  them  are  written  with  the  zest  of  keenest 
interest.  As  he  has  the  tact  not  to  overwhelm  the  ignorant  out- 
sider with  technical  terminology,  and  takes  care  not  to  be  too 
cunning  to  be  understood,  he  succeeds  in  drawing  his  reader 
along  with  him,  and  in  the  end  we  feel  that  to  have  captained 
the  county  cricket  was,  and  should  have  been,  enough  for  the 
free  and  enlightened  electors  to  justify  them  in  sending  Mr. 
Robert  Burscough  to  Parliament  with  a  "  howling  majority." 
There  is  a  fresh  breeziness  about  the  story,  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  and  the  outdoor  world,  a  passion  for  the  woods  and 
heaths,  and  a  sympathy  for  the  wild  things  in  them  which  make 
the  book  refreshing,  and  quite  redeem  any  crudity  of  construction 
the  critical  may  observe.  "When  Mr.  Robert  Burscough  goes  to 
America,  driven  by  the  pangs  of  despised  love  and  other  motives, 
he  has  some  amusing  adventures  and  hears  some  good  stories. 
The  incident  of  the  gentleman  who  offered  to  sell  a  horse  to 
Burscough  and  escort  him  to  his  destination  on  another,  both 
animals  having  been  stolen  up  the  valley  the  night  before  by  the 
pretended  owner,  which  lands  the  confiding  Britisher  inside  San 
Chiquito  gaol,  seems  to  wear  a  not  unfamiliar  face.  Delightful  is 
the  yarn  of  the  pumpkin  vines  that  grew  so  fast  they  dragged 
the  pumpkins  round  the  field  after  them,  and  you  had  to  gallop 
on  horseback  to  overtake  and  pluck  them.  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to 
overlook  the  more  serious  (if  anything  be  more  serious  than  golf 
and  cricket)  and  dramatic  part  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  novel  by 
dwelling  only  on  what  is  really  the  more  attractive  side  of  it. 
There  is  evidence  of  decided,  power  of  character  depiction. 
Sybil,  the  impulsive  faulty  w^oman;  Robert  Burscough,  the  weak, 
but  profoundly  honest,  gentleman ;  and  Lord  Morningham,  the 
coldly  vicious  cynic,  are  people  whose  natures  are  definitely 
before  the  author's  mind,  and  who  act  upon  each  other  in  a  way 
to  be  understood.  A  number  of  others  are  more  slightly  but 
very  humorously  and  cleverly  sketched  in.  The  "  creature  "  always 
spoken  of  as  "  it "  is  a  species  of  amiable  Caliban.  The  novel  is 
far  more  readable  and  pleasant  than  many  more  pretentiously 
pitched. 

The  author  of  Jerome,  Miss  Annabel  Gray,  entertains  the 
gloomiest  views  of  the  present  condition  of  literature.  "  "What  is 
needed  in  a  successful  literary  career  is  a  rapidly  travelling  pen 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  brain."  Miss  Gray's  pen  has  travelled 
a  good  deal,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  formidable  list  of  previous 
works  mentioned  on  the  title-page  of  Jerome ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  believe  it  had  been  propelled  by  so  limited  an  amount  of 
brain  as  she  avers  to  be  needful.  If  we  may  judge  from  Jerome, 
it  is  not  so  much  brain-power  that  is  wanted  as  rational  control 
of  it,  and  if  the  pen  had  less  hurriedly  travelled  the  excited  page, 
we  might  have  been  able  to  follow  with  less  bewilderment  and 
more  appreciation.  As  it  is,  the  book  has  the  effect  of  a  long 
hysterical  spasm,  tempered  with  tomahawk  blows  at  per- 
sons who  have  succeeded  in  literature  and  got  on  in  society 
by  the  base  influence  of  filthy  lucre.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  breathless  kind  of  lite  they  led  in  Jerome,  and  that 
■young  gentleman's  heroic  proportions,  we  may  quote  a  brief 
synopsis  of  his  educational  curriculum.  Jerome  Lorinier 
held  "  that  to  form  and  elevate  the  mind  also  had  its 
value,  and  what  with  the  study  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  mathe- 
matics, the  calculation  of  probabilities,  geometry,  the  laws  of 
motion,  central  forces,  astronomy,  natural  history,  metaphysics, 
theology,  experimental  science,  logic,  criticism,  natural  philo- 
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sophy,  Latin,  Greek,  Frencli,  German,  eloquence,  poetry,  music, 
and  painting,  a  young-  man's  education  is,  indeed,  no  trifle. 
Nothing  is  a  trifle  in  the  career  of  Jerome,  wlio  is  whirled  from 
one  passion  to  its  opposite  till  his  and  every  one  else's  brain 
reel.  "  He  laid  and  thought,  he  could  not  sleep."  If  he  "  laid," 
he  didn't  deserve  to  sleep  or  enjoy  any  other  good  gift.  But  he 
always  laid.  "  Irony  and  derision  underlaid  every  precept. 
The  wealth  of  luxury  and  splendid  furniture  which  surround  the 
beings  who  rave  and  languish  on  "  every  imaguiablc  specimen 
of  high  and  low  chairs  "  are  such  as  are  met  witli  only  in  novels 
like  this  ;  but  Jerome's  own  dress  must  have  been  curious.  "  He 
left  them  with  an  irritating  sense  of  their  tearing  fashion  to 
tatters,  and  would  have  been  improved  by  more  petticoats  and 
less  extraordinary  sleeves."  The  young  women  of  Jerome's 
acquaintance  are  quite  up  to  his  level.  One,  a  Creole,  speaks  of 
her  countrywomen — "They  are  pale,  languid,  take  red  pepper 
and  rum  to  support  them.  I  used  to."  This  young  lady  "  was 
grotesque  and  consequently  voluptuous,"  and  comes  to  a  very  sad 
end.  Iris,  tlie  prima-donna,  has  a  history  compounded  of  the 
adventures  of  three  of  the  leading  actresses  and  singers  of  our 
time,  not  very  discreetly  introduced.  Were  we  to  quote  all  the 
bad  grammar,  bad  French,  slipshod  phrases,  and  inaccuracies  to 
be  found  in  Jerome,  we  should  almost  have  to  quote  the  three 
volumes,  and  that  were  both  tedious  and  useless,  since  any 
curious  reader  can  get  them  for  himself. 

The  strongest  novel  that  ever  was  is  not  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  load  of  a  scientific  or  philosophic  theory.  And  of  all  the 
theories  to  clog  and  drag  dramatic  action  the  worst  is  (^pace 
Ibsen)  that  of  heredity.  Miss  Agnes  Giberne,  who  is,  the  title- 
page  of  Miss  Devereux,  Spinster,  says,  the  author  of  Sim,  Moon, 
and  Stars,  has  chosen  to  burden  her  pretty  story  of  English 
country  life  with  discussion  of  hereditary  influences,  to  intervene 
between  passages  of  love-making  dissertations  on  the  "in-born" 
and  the  "  in-bred,"  and  to  hinder  the  action  of  her  rather  interest- 
ing and  cleverly  conceived  personages  with  speculations  as  to 
why  they  did,  and  why  they  did  not,  and  ivhy  they  were,  and 
why  they  were  not.  So  the  novel  is,  if  not  spoiled,  much 
harmed,  and  the  science  of  heredity  no  whit  advanced.  How 
could  it  be  advanced  in  a  novel  ?  Thorough  discussion  of  the 
subject  would  make  the  novel  impossible,  and  if  the  discussion  is 
not  thorough,  where's  the  good  of  it  ?  Miss  Devereux,  spinster,  is 
an  old  maid  who  maunders  in  a  very  tiresome  way,  and  her 
maunderings  are  only  made  more  tiresome  by  their  being 
accounted  for  in  many  pages  of  past  biography.  Imagine  the 
maunderings  of  Flora  Finching  or  Mrs.  Nickleby  being  explained 
by  theories  of  heredity.  The  plague  of  some  modern  novels  is 
that,  in  a  rage  for  instruction,  they  forget  to  amuse.  Then 
village  gossip  and  churchy  variances  to  be  endurable  should  be 
treated  in  a  light,  satirical,  chaffy  fashion.  Tlie  question  of 
attendance  at  Dulveriford  Church,  or  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Dutton,  is  a  burning  one  only  for  the  villiige  people  of  Dulveri- 
ford, and  awakens  no  general  interest.  The  girls  in  this,  after 
all,  not  unreadable  story  are  pleasantly  drawn,  especially  Jean 
Trevelyan ;  but  the  men  are  priggisli  and  feminine.  Could  all 
the  heredity  business  be  swept  out  of  it  as  by  a  blast,  what  were 
left  in  the  book  would  be  fairly  good. 

Mrs.  Macquoid  is  usually  happy  in  her  bright  and  characteristic 
French  stories,  and  those  qualities  are  not  altogether  wanting  in 
her  new  book,  At  an  Old  Chateau.  The  plot,  however,  does  not 
lend  itself  willingly  to  be  clothed  in  French  surroundings.  How- 
ever emancipated  from  tradition  and  tainted  with  license  certain 
Parisian  circles  may  be,  the  old  conventions  still  prevail  over 
France,  and  in  important  quarters  in  Paris  itself,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  interior  domestic  life.  The  young  noble  French- 
woman is  still  guarded,  protected,  fenced  in  very  much  as  in  the 
old  style,  even  though  the  old  style  has  become  tradition.  That 
Mme.  de  Locronan,  of  the  vieilleroche,  and  of  the  old  faith,  should 
connive  at — indeed,  be  the  principal  agent  in — the  secret  marriage 
of  her  daughter,  die  without  disclosing  the  girl's  position,  and 
leave  her  to  all  the  equivocal  possible  results,  is  in  the  last 
degree  improbable,  especially  as  no  sufficient  reason  existed. 
The  families  of  De  Locronan  and  De  Camaret  had  been 
ancient  foes,  but  no  objection  could  be  made  to  their 
reconciliation  in  the  persons  of  the  only  daughter  of  the 
one  and  the  only  son  of  the  other,  particularly  as  M.  Gilles 
de  Locronan,  now  his  sister's  guardian,  was  a  hard-headed 
lawyer,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  not  likely  to  cherish  ancestral 
feuds  in  the  face  of  a  good  match  for  Mile.  Manon.  The  truth 
is  the  plot  had  to  be  made  to  hang  a  story  on,  and  it  has  not  been 
very  well  made.  A  small  piece  of  inattention  to  truth  of  detail 
strikes  us  when  we  find  Manon  wearing  a  yellow  gown  soon 
after  the  death  of  her  mother.  Surely  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  aware 
of  the  rigours  of  the  French  (jrand  deuil,  the  deidl  de  laine. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  would  have  more  fitly  named  the  book 
A  Neio  England  Nun:  and  other  Stories  "Impressions  of  New 
England  Life,"  for  a  collection  of  stories  it  is  not.  It  is  a  series 
of  impressions  made  in  a  New  England  village  on  a  vision  which 
sees  only  a  limited  area,  but  sees  all  therein  contained  very 
distinctly.  The  little  pieces  have  probably  appeared  in  magazines, 
and  must  have  gained  in  so  doing.  Collected  in  a  volume,  they 
make,  as  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  one  painter  does,  the  effects  the 
artist  cannot  produce  more  prominently  apparent  than  those  he  can 
However,  Miss  Wilkins's  little  gallery  is  made  up  of  bright 
sketches,  instinct  with  tenderness,  feminine  appreheusion  of  de- 
tail, and  sympathy  with  every  humane  and  generous  feeling. 
No;  generous  is  not  the  word.    Humane  may  stand,  but  of  the 


fullness  and  flow  implied  in  generosity  there  is  nothing  here. 
The  life  of  hard  and  grudging  conscientiousness,  the  bitter 
struggle  for  daily  food,  or,  in  a  higher  class,  for  more  money ;  the 
utter  absence  of  any  thing  lovely,  joyous,  careless,  free,  about  this 
New  England  rusticity  is  terrible.  Even  youth  and  love,  the 
immortal  gifts,  are  screwed  into  the  narrowest  shapes,  and  de- 
nuded of  every  beauty  that  can  be  taken  from  them.  The 
author  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  gently  satirizing  the  foolish- 
ness of  women's  talk.  "  Sister  Liddy  "  is  a  wonderfully  well  done 
description  of  a  lot  of  old  women  in  an  almshouse,  with  their 
little  shrivelled  vanities  and  poor  old  played-out  pomps.  And, 
in  quite  another  way,  "The  Twelfth  Guest"  is  charming;  though 
the  charm  is  carried  into  the  rugged  household  of  the  New 
Englanders  by  the  author's  own  imaginative  flight. 


THE  METEORITIC  HYPOTHESIS.* 

"  J^'^IIOD,"  Bacon  says,  '•'  carrying  a  show  of  total  and  per- 
XvX  feet  knowledge,  hath  a  tendency  to  generate  acquiescence." 
The  truth  of  the  apliorism  might  be  abundantly  illustrated  from 
the  history  both  of  philosophy  and  of  science.  No  system  in 
either,  if  only  set  forth  with  due  pomp,  and  an  ample  equipment 
of  explanatory  powers,  has  ever  yet  failed  to  secure  adherents. 
And  as  in  tlie  past,  so  it  will  be  in  the  future,  unless  curiosity 
and  mental  inertia  dissolve  their  secular  alliance.  Men,  as  they 
actually  are,  wishing  to  know,  but  desiring  at  the  same  time  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  thinking,  easily  admit  bold  conclusions  with- 
out concerning  themselves  about  the  steps  by  which  they  have 
been  reached.  They  favour  any  authority  which  abolishes  doubts 
and  qualifications,  in  themselves  obnoxious  to  human  impatience ; 
and,  for  the  rest,  accept  theories,  just  as  they  climb  mountains, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  commanding  a  wide  view — even  if  it  be 
ouly  of  clouds. 

Now  The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis  opens  up  a  most  extensive  pro- 
spect ;  it  professes  indeed  to  "  explain  everything " ;  and  the 
claim,  backed  by  an  imposing  array  of  evidence  of  a  very  special 
kind,  can  be  rightly  adjudicated  upon  only  by  a  fev>r,  and  is  likely 
enough  to  pass  current  with  the  many.  The  question,  then, 
whether  its  currency  is  for  the  advantage  of  scientific  truth  is  of 
some  importance. 

The  fundamental  proposition  from  which  it  is  elaborated  is 
that  meteorites  are  the  raw  material  of  suns — that  the  enig- 
matical little  bodies,  captured  specimens  of  which  figure  every 
year  more  plentifully  in  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America, 
are  worked  up,  after  nature's  deliberate  fashion,  in  the  great 
world-factories  of  space,  into  such  finished  products  as  the  radiant 
central  mass  of  our  planetary  scheme.  If  their  origin  be  in- 
quired into,  we  have  to  admit  ignorance.  Of  their  life-history 
we  can  only  say  that,  since  they  are  not  only  fragments  them- 
selves, but  made  up  of  fragments  pieced  together,  as  it  were,  in 
haste,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  long  and  agitated  one.  That 
they  result  in  some  way  from  the  disintegration  of  comets  is 
probable,  but  cannot  be  taken  as  certain.  Waiving  doubts,  how- 
ever, on  this  point,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  extend  the  in- 
ference of  the  meteoritic  constitution  of  comets  to  nebulce, 
conjectured  by  the  elder  Herschel,  on  the  superficial  ground  of 
similarity  of  aspect,  to  be  the  parent-masses  from  which  comets 
were  originally  torn.  But,  if  nebuhe  are  made  up  of  jostling 
stones  and  irons,  so,  in  all  likelihood,  are  the  various  orders  of 
stars.  These  are  accordingly  distinguished,  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy  established  by  Mr.  Lockyer,  solely  by  gradations  of 
"  spacing "  and  temperature,  involving,  however,  vaporization 
when  the  true  sunlike  stage  is  approached,  and  solidification 
after  it  has  been  passed.  Nebuhe,  in  this  view,  are  then  vast, 
sparse  meteor-swarms,  shining  partly  by  electrical  discharges, 
partly  through  incandescence  due  to  collisions  among  their  re- 
volving constituents.  The  loss  of  tangential  movement  result- 
ing from  such  collisions  gives  gravity  the  opportunity  of  exerting 
its  condensing  power  ;  heat  concurrently  increases,  and  thus  the 
successive  grades  of  gaseous  stars,  stars  with  fluted  spectra, 
finally,  of  genuine  suns  like  Sirius,  Capella,  or  Arcturus,  are 
reached. 

But  the  whole  theory  of  collisions  encounters,  in  limine,  a  fatal 
objection.  The  otherwise  empty  interspaces  are  supposed  to  be — 
and  must  be,  if  the  observed  spectra  are  to  be  produced — filled 
with  gases  of  various  kinds  expelled  from  the  colliding  meteorites. 
These,  accordingly,  move  in  a  resisting  medium,  hence  in  de- 
scending spirals  towards  their  centre  of  gravity,  long  before  at- 
taining which  they  should  be  reduced  to  vapour,  precisely  as 
shooting-stars  are  dally  consumed  by  millions  in  our  upper  air. 
Their  individual  existence  would  then  be  exceedingly  transient. 

Nor,  even  if  the  manner  of  association  postulated  for  them 
could  be  supposed  permanent,  is  it  easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  set 
on  foot,  if  the  circulating  meteorites  owned  a  common  origin, 
their  movements  should  necessarily  be  harmonious  enough  to 
render  their  mutual  encounters  of  negligeable  frequency  ;  while 
the  collection  of  a  "  scratch  lot "  from  all  quarters  of  space 
is  simply  Inconceivable.  How  was  it  to  be  initiated  ?  Under 
what  circumstances  were  the  pair  of  meteorites  destined  to  be 
the  progenitors  of  a  future  swarm,  to  start  the  round  of  their 
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"  mazes  intricate  "  j'  The  laws  of  motion  are  inexorable.  They 
do  not  permit  the  lassoint/  of  one  cosmical  body  by  another, 
iiidess  under  conditions  not  found  among  the  rocky  atoms  wan- 
dering through  interstellar  regions.  These  are  indeed  engulphed 
by  the  earth,  but  are  incapable  of  becoming  its  satellites;  and 
even  the  sun  performs  the  feats  of  comet-capture  attributed  to 
him  only  with  the  friendly  aid  of  one  of  the  great  planets.  Thus 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  Professor  Darwin,  in  attempting  to 
adapt  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  to  the  circumstances  of  a  meteor- 
swarm,  should  have  employed  his  powers  of  analysis  to  lend 
mathematical  plausibility  to  a  physical  im])0ssibility. 

It  is,  however,  upon  spectroscopic  evidence  that  Mr.  Lockyer 
mainly  relies ;  and  here,  again,  there  is  a  ditliculty.  Meteorites 
must,  on  the  hypothesis  in  question — since  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  composed  of  nothing  else — include,  actually  or  potentially, 
all  the  chemical  elements.  In  fact,  considerably  less  than  half  of 
the  seventy  or  so  distinctly  recognized  terrestrial  substances  are 
known  to  occur  in  tliem.  But  let  that  pass.  The  point  to  be  in- 
sisted upon  is,  that  the  chemistry  of  meteorites  being  fundament- 
ally the  same  with  the  chemistry  of  the  heavenly  bodies  generally, 
spectroscopic  coincidences  must  be  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
and,  unless  of  a  peculiarly  emphatic  kind,  lend  no  support  to  novel 
speculations.  Conceivably,  however,  by  the  gradual  heating  of 
meteoritic  specimens  in  the  laboratory,  sequences  and  associations 
of  spectral  lines  might  be  brought  out,  which,  paralleled  in 
cosmical  light-sources,  might  indicate  a  signiiicant  relationship; 
and  Mr.  Lockyer  lias  accordingly  built  his  scheme  upon  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  such  significant  sequences  and  associations.  But 
can  their  presence  be  substantiated  ? 

The  experiments  instituted  at  South  Kensington  covered  a  very 
wide  field,  and  their  results  were  at  first  given  under  reserve,  as 
merely  approximate.  But  approximations  are  in  spectroscopic 
science  eminently  misleading,  and  have  proved  so  in  the  present 
instance.  The  corner-stone  (as  it  may  be  termed)  of  the  meteoritic 
hypothesis  was  the  tempting  explanation  offered  by  it  of  the  still 
enigmatical  nebular  spectrum.  Vapours  distilled  from  aerolites 
at  the  comparatively  low  temperature  of  the  Bunsen  flame  show 
])rominently,  when  illuminated  ))y  electricity,  a  green  "  fluting," 
due  to  the  radiations  of  magnesium  or  magnesium-oxide.  This 
was  plausibly  identified  with  the  chief  nebular  line,  and  the  coin- 
'jidence  of  position  is,  indeed,  very  close,  although,  it  would  seem, 
not  absolute.  But  the  character  of  the  two  lines  altogether 
jirohibit  their  assimilation.  The  nebular  ray  is  sharp ;  the 
metallic  ray  is  sharp  only  on  one  side ;  it  is,  in  other  words, 
simply  the  edge  of  a  bright  effusion.  The  distinction  is  marked, 
and  decisive  as  to  a  difference  of  origin.  Moreover,  "  cool " 
magnesium  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist  side  by  side, 
either  with  the  solar  gas  "helium,"  a  very  salamander  among 
forms  of  matter,  yet  now  a  recognized  constituent  of  nebulfc,  or 
with  hydrogen  heated  to  the  pitch  needed  for  the  emission  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  lately  photographed  from  the  Orion  nebula  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Iluggins.  Magnesium,  if  concurrently  present  at 
all,  should  make  itself  known  by  the  display  of  the  solar  group 
of  lines  named  by  P'raunhofer  b.  A  "  remnant  of  a  fluting  " 
would,  in  truth,  be  almost  as  flagrant  a  spectroscopic  anomaly  in 
the  Orion  nebula  as  in  a  solar  prominetice.  Indeed  one  of  the 
most  curious  results  of  recent  research  has  been  to  develop  an 
unexpected  analogy,  both  in  structure  and  composition,  between 
iiebuhe  and  the  glowing  appendages  of  the  sun. 

The  meteoritic  hypotliesis  can  no  longer  then  be  welcomed  as  a 
universal  solvent  of  difficulties.  Its  breakdown  where  it  seemed 
strongest  does  not  tend  to  remove  misgivings  as  to  its  efficacy  in 
other  directions.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the 
account  given  by  it  of  the  fluted  .spectra  of  such  stars  as  Betel- 
geux,  a  Ilerculis,  and  Mira,  is  oft'  the  track.  Only  one  out  of 
the  multitude  of  stellar  spectra  hitherto  investigated — that  of 
the  variable  R  Geminorum — is  really  cometary,  or  made  up 
in  part  of  bright  carbon-bands ;  the  search  for  them  in  fluted 
and  other  spectra  has  not  proved  successful.  The  spectro- 
scopic analogy,  in  especial,  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  attend  and  confirm  the  visual  resemblance  of  nebuke  to 
comets,  proves  doubtfully  discernible.  It  is  true  that  two  small 
comets,  observed  by  Dr.  Huggins  in  1866  and  1867,  showed, 
when  within  a  few  days  of  their  respective  perihelion-passages 
(Mr.  Lockyer  inadvertently  states  them  to  have  been  at  aphelion) 
a  green  ray  of  about  the  same  refrangibility  as  the  chief  nebular 
line  :  but  exact  coincidence  could  not,  at  that  early  stage  of  light- 
analysing  science,  be  ascertained  ;  nor,  even  if  it  had  been,  is  there 
the  smallest  ground  for  regarding  the  appearance  as  part  of  a  regular 
sequence  of  cometary  spectral  changes.  Undeniable,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  circumstances  of  contrast ;  first,  that  the  carbon- 
bands  distinctive  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  comets  are  absent 
from  gaseous  nebulae  ;  second,  that  the  hydrogen-lines  exhibited 
])robably  by  all  gaseous  nebulae  make  no  show  in  comets.  For 
M.  von  Gothard's  suspicion  of  one  of  them  (F)  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  Pons-Brook's  comet  was  too  vague  to  deserve  attention ; 
while  the  statement  in  the  work  before  us,  that  M.  von  Konkoly 
measured  the  F-line  of  hydrogen  in  Hartwig's  comet  of  1880  is 
plainly  based  upon  a  misapprehension.  The  presence  of  the  usual 
bright  bands,  and  of  them  alone,  was  proved  by  comparisons  with 
a  hydro-carbon  vacuum-tube. 

Regarding  variable  stars,  too,  we  have  noticed  some  inaccuracies. 
Thus  it  is  implied,  at  p.  482,  that  the  spectral  and  luminous 
changes  of  l^yrte  are  concordant ;  that  bright  lines  come  out 
as  the  general  light  of  the  star  increases,  and  fade  as  it  declines. 
But  the  relation  between  the  two  kinda  of  phenomenGn,  feebly 


marked  at  the  best,  tends  rather  to  invert  this  more  natural  and 
obvious  one.  Again,  the  fluctuations  of  17  Argus,  considerably 
understated  in  amount,  are  assigned  a  seventy-year  period,  which 
they  certainly  do  not  obey ;  while  the  brief  but  decisive  discus- 
sion raised  by  Mr.  Abbott's  false  alarm  of  alterations  in  the 
adjacent  nebula,  so  far  from  being  still  in  progress,  terminated 
near  a  score  of  years  since. 

Into  tlie  vexed  question  of  stellar  variability  we  cannot  here 
enter.  Suflice  it  to  say  that,  although  Mr.  Lockyer's  collision 
theory  is,  as  it  stands,  inadmissible,  its  generating-idea  of  com- 
positeness  as  a  condition  of  variability  may  yet  prove  a  valuable 
clue  to  the  labyrinth  of  extant  observations  of  variable  stars. 
Ilis  speculations  relative  to  the  comparative  spectra  of  telescopic 
doubles  ought,  moreover,  to  stimulate  progress  along  this  almost 
unexplored  path.  In  several  other  branches  of  astrophysical  in- 
quiry his  labours  are  already  similarly  fructifying ;  nor  can  we 
fail  to  recognize  the  extreme  ingenuity  and  perseverance  with 
which  they  have  been  carried  on.  They  have  not,  it  is  true,  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  treasure  of  knowledge  they  were 
organized  to  search  for;  but  they  have  served  so  widely  to  spread 
the  rumour  of  its  existence  as  to  ensure  an  abundant  harvest  of 
new  truths  from  ample  fields  fertilized  by  the  toil  of  many  aspi- 
rants towards  its  possession. 


A  PERIOD  or  UNEQUALLED  PROGRESS.' 

UNDER  the  title  Studies  in  Statistics  Mr.  Longstaff  has  issued 
a  collection  of  papers,  most  of  which  were  originally  read 
before  one  or  other  of  the  learned  Societies.  They  have  all  this 
much  in  common,  that  they  are  based  upon  statistical  information ; 
but  they  naturally  fall  into  two  groups,  one  treating  of  the  growth 
of  population  in  the  European  countries  outside  of  Russia  and 
Turkev  and  in  the  new  communities  ])eopled  from  them,  its  migra- 
tions and  emigrations  ;  the  other  treating  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  England  and  AVales,  and  some  characteristics  of  certain  diseases. 
The  papers  dealing  with  the  latter  subject  are  the  most  interesting, 
as  they  disclose,  or  at  all  events  suggest, a  causal  connexion  between 
diseases  which  either  have  not  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  re- 
lated, or  which  recent  medical  research  has  discriminated.  But 
the  subject  is  too  technical  to  be  suited  for  discussion  in  the 
pages  of  a  journal  of  general  interest  like  the  Saturday  Review. 
All  the  papers  have  this  merit — by  no  means  as  common  as 
might  be  expected  in  writers  who  make  a  parade  of  statistical 
study — that  their  author  employs  the  true  statistical  method, 
and  clearly  recognizes  throughout  what  statistics  can  and  cannot 
prove.  But  in  the  population  essays  there  is  a  lack  of  that  fresh- 
ness of  treatment,  tliat  insight  into  tendencies,  and  that  originality 
of  interpretation  which  light  u])  inquiries  in  themselves  dry  and 
uninviting.  Still  the  figures  are  too  suggestive  and  instructive 
to  be  altogether  dull,  however  handled.  They  bring  out  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  how  dependent  upon 
mechanical  inventions  is  the  progress  of  civilization.  Before  the 
introduction  of  railways  the  growth  of  population  was  checked 
by  the  difliculty  of  providing  food  and  the  raw  materials  of 
manufacture.  The  slowness  of  locomotion  made  it  impossible  to 
carry  any  distance  articles  that  perished  quickly.  Even  those 
articles  which  do  not  so  perish  could  be  conveyed  only  where 
rivers,  canals,  and  the  sea  were  available.  The  number  of  men 
and  animals  requisite  for  a  land  journey  made  the  cost  of  all 
but  the  most  valuable  merchandise  prohibitive  where  distances 
were  considerable.  But  as  soon  as  railways,  steamships,  and 
telegraphs  were  introduced,  it  became  possible  to  transfer 
the  surplus  population  of  Europe  to  the  unsettled  regions  of 
America  and  Australia,  there  to  produce  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials for  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  the  time  and  cost  of 
transit  were  so  reduced  that  England,  for  example,  finds  it  cheaper 
to  import  wheat  and  wool  from  those  countries  than  to  raise  them 
at  home.  One  striking  result  of  this  was  that  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  more  than  doubled  between  1821  and 
1881.  In  those  sixty  years,  that  is  to  say,  our  population  grew 
more  rapidly  than  it  had  done  in  all  the  previous  countless  genera- 
tions since  man  first  made  his  appearance  in  these  islands.  Moreover, 
in  the  same  time — less  than  two  generations — accommodation 
more  convenient,  and  in  every  sense  better,  was  provided  for  the 
newcomers,  and  largely  indeed,  also,  for  the  old  population,  than 
had  been  provided  in  all  the  previous  history  of  the  country. 
And  all  this  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  the  Irish  famine  and 
the  vast  emigration  from  Great  Britain  as  well  as  from  Ireland. 
Another  remarkable  fact  bearing  on  the  same  point  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  emigration  to  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
our  colonies,  from  the  Continent  as  well  as  from  this  country,  the 
population  of  Europe  outside  of  Russia  and  Turkey  increased  21 
per  cent,  in  the  thirty  years  from  1851  to  1881.  Where  there 
had  been  five  persons  before,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  six  at  the 
end  of  the  thirty  years,  and  yet  millions  and  millions  had  found 
new  homes  for  themselves  in  America,  Australasia,  and  South 
Africa. 

The  mere  multiplication  of  human  beings  without  improvement 
of  their  condition  would  be  a  very  doubtful  benefit  either  to  the 
individuals  or  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
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people  both  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the  newer  countries.  Mr. 
Longstati"  does  not  deal  with  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but 
every  one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  it  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
pauperism  has  decreased,  that  wages  have  risen,  that  employment 
has  become  more  plentiful,  that  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  re- 
duced, and  that  generally  the  standard  of  living  is  higher.  The 
material  advance  made  is  less,  no  doubt,  than  the  philanthropist 
•would  wish,  and  there  is  yet  too  much  misery  in  the  world  ;  but 
throughout  Western  Europe  and  the  countries  peopled  from  it 
no  one  can  seriously  dispute  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
is  better  oS"  now  than  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Perhaps 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  our  assertion  is  found  in  the  greater 
political  influence  now  wielded  by  the  bulk  of  the  people  every- 
where in  Europe  outside  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  Whether  we 
regard  the  progress  of  Democracy  as  an  advantage  or  a  dis- 
advantage, at  all  events  it  shows  that  the  masses  now  are  able  to 
organize  in  a  way  that  they  could  not  have  done  half  a  century 
ago,  that  they  take  an  interest  in  questions  which  then  lay  almost 
altogether  outside  their  ken,  whether  they  decide  them  wisely  or 
unwisely,  and  that  they  enjoy  a  far  greater  independence,  politically 
and  socially,  compared  with  the  other  classes.  One  other  piece  of 
evidence  is  aflbrded  by  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  mortality,  a  decline 
which  is  observable  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  this  country,  but 
Mr.  Longstaft'  deals  with  it  only  in  England  and  Wales.  From 
1838  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  death-rate  averaged  22'3  per  1,000. 
During  the  eight  years  1876-83,  inclusive,  it  averaged  only  20  per 
1,000.  And  in  the  eight  years  from  1 88 1  to  1888,  inclusive, 
it  averaged  no  more  than  ig'i  per  1,000.  In  the  last  eight  years 
mentioned,  the  death-rates  for  both  males  and  females  were  in 
every  year  lower  than  in  any  preceding  year  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  record  in  1838.  It  is  true  that,  while  the  mortality 
from  some  diseases  has  fallen  oft'  in  the  most  gratifying  way,  from 
other  diseases  it  has  increased  very  seriously.  Still  the  net 
result  as  shown  above  is  a  steady  and  almost  continuous  decline 
in  the  death-rate.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  decline  is  not 
without  its  drawbacks,  that  by  keeping  alive  a  larger  proportion 
of  weaklings  than  formerly  it  prepares  the  way  for  more  inherited 
disease  in  the  future.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  medical 
science  is  as  yet  in  little  more  than  its  infancy  ;  and  since  it  has 
done  80  much  already,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  far 
more  in  the  future.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  point  we 
are  immediately  interested  in  is  the  evidence  aff'orded  by  the 
decline  in  the  death-rate  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  people 
generally.  Make  what  allowance  we  may  for  sanitary  reform 
and  advance  in  medical  skill  and  knowledge,  a  large  part  of  the 
saving  of  life  must  still  be  attributable  to  the  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living. 

The  population  statistics  are  full  of  political  as  well  as  economic 
suggestiveness.  Thus  of  the  seven  Great  Powers,  so  late  as  1850, 
the  United  States  in  respect  of  population  stood  at  the  bottom, 
Russia  being  first  and  France  second.  Thirty  years  later  Russia 
still  stood  first,  but  the  United  States  had  become  second, 
Germany  third,  Austria-Hungary  fourth,  and  France  only  fifth. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  present  time  the  United  Kingdom  is 
quite  on  a  par  with  France,  but  that  will  not  be  known  until  the 
Census  returns  are  published.  Meantime  we  would  point  out 
that  the  events  of  1870  were  only  a  realization  on  the  battle- 
field of  the  changes  that  had  been  taking  place  for  a  couple  of 
generations  in  the  two  countries  engaged  in  the  struggle.  No 
doubt  the  defeat  of  France  was  aggravated  by  incompetence  on 
the  one  side,  and  genius  on  the  other.  But  still  the  fact  remains 
that  Germany  was  able  to  draw  upon  a  larger  supply  of  men,  and 
her  superiority  in  that  respect  is  even  more  marked  to-day. 
Even  more  full  of  significance  for  the  future  is  the  rise  in  the 
position  of  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  population  was  only  about  equal  to  that  of  Australia  at 
present.  Now  it  numbers  62A  millions  of  souls,  and  it  is  growing 
at  such  a  rate  that  before  very  long  it  will  probably  be  equal  even 
to  that  of  Russia.  It  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  population  of  any 
other  European  country.  Mr.  Longstatt'  expressly  excludes 
Russia  from  his  review,  and  no  doubt  Russian  statistics  are  very 
defective.  Yet  his  volume  loses  much  by  the  exclusion.  For 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  Russian  population  is 
proceeding  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  The  world  at  large  pays  little 
attention  to  the  phenomenon  because  the  emigration  to  countries 
outside  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  quite  insignificant.  But  the 
growth  within  the  Empire,  the  way,  for  instance,  in  which  the 
Russians  are  pouring  into  the  provinces  conquered  from  Turkey, 
and  also  eastward  into  Siberia,  must  have  a  great  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  immediate  future.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
Siberia  will  be  peopled  by  the  Russians  or  the  Chinese.  If  by 
the  former,  then  Russia,  if  the  Empire  holds  together  for  another 
century,  must  necessarily  play  a  great  part  in  the  world.  Of  the 
still  greater  future  apparently  in  store  for  the  English-speaking 
people  we  need  say  nothing,  as  that  is  a  commonplace  in  specula- 
tions regarding  the  future.  There  are  a  few  other  points  of  great 
interest  we  should  like  to  touch  upon  if  we  had  the  space.  One 
is  the  reason  why  population  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  English- 
speaking  communities,  the  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  and 
Italian,  while  it  has  almost  stood  still  in  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Another  is,  why  the  inventions  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  activity  they  have  stimu- 
lated, have  not  revivified  Western  Asia,  have  affected  China  with 
a  mortal  disease  or  the  sickness  of  inoculation — it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  which  yet — and  have  transformed  Japan, 


PICTURESQUE  LONDON.* 

MR.  FITZGERALD  has  produced  a  very  pretty  book,  but 
has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  London  history. 
He  has  probably,  and  perhaps  rightly,  looked  on  history  as 
"beyond  his  beat"';  but,  as  he  always  writes  pleasantly,  the 
result  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  labour  or  original  research 
is  a  volume  more  easy  to  take  up  than  to  lay  down.  The  illus- 
trations are  the  poorest  part  of  the  work,  as  hardly  any,  if  any, 
are  new  ;  and  although,  of  course,  pictures  of  architectural  sub- 
jects can  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  we  like  some  variety 
in  the  manner  of  representation.  AVe  must  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  frontispiece,  which  looks  new ;  at  least,  we  have 
not  seen  it  before.  It  is  a  photogravure  "  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  moonlight,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Hume  Nisbet. 

Wr.  Fitzgerald  does  well  to  call  attention  to  the  works  of 
Adam.  He  does  not  mention  some  beautiful  houses  in  Adam's 
best  style  which  were  pulled  down  last  year  in  Salisbury  Street ; 
))ut  he  has  plenty  to  say  about  Fitzroy  Square,  which  "  seem.s 
like  a  bit  of  Bath  "  ;  Stratford  Place,  the  screen  of  the  Admiralty, 
Lansdowne  House,  and  many  other  buildings.  He  notices  the 
tine  old  house  in  Buckingham  Street,  now  occupied  by  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  in  which  the  Czar  Peter  lived  ;  and  he  is 
of  opinion  that  "  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  "  lived  in  the  same  street. 
The  Fox-under-the-Hill,"  a  little  tavern  frequented  by  Dickens, 
which  was  approached  by  a  subterranean  passage  from  the  Strand, 
has  but  lately  disappeared,  and  some  very  old  houses  close  to 
what  was  the  water's  edge  adjoining  it.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  rightly 
calls  attention  to  St.  Margaret's  Church,  near  Westminster 
Abbey.  "  No  church  of  its  size,"  he  remarks,  "  is  so  rich  in 
tombs  and  tablets,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  interesting."  He 
gives  the  odd  verses  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee  which  Browning 
wrote  for  one  of  the  windows,  and  which  end  with  the  in- 
explicable line — 

Wondrous  and  well,  thanks,  Ancieat  Thou  of  days  ! 

They  prove,  at  all  events,  that  Browning  would  have  made  but 
an  indiff'erent  poet-laureate.  In  noticing  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  mentions  "  Mr.  Venus,"  one  of  Dickens's  characters. 
Why  does  he  not  remind  us  of  the  two  shops  which  were  lately 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  nearly  adjoining  each  other, 
one  of  which  had  "  Venus  "  over  the  door,  and  the  other  "  Milo  "  ? 
By  the  way,  he  spells  the  name  of  Theodore,  King  of  Corsica,  as 
"Xewhofi'";  should  it  not  have  been  "Neuhott'"?  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald is  very  carefully  correct  as  to  Laurence  Sterne's  death, 
burial,  and  subsequent  fate.  He  is  fully  convinced  that  "the 
Shandean,"  as  he  calls  him,  was  dug  up  and  anatomized  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  gives  the  names  of  certain  people  concerned  in  the 
transaction.  He  is  certainly  right  in  pointing  out  the  absurd 
mistakes  in  the  epitaph  in  the  Tyburn  burying-ground.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  is  also  right  in  showing  his  wrath  at  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre's  absurd  alterations  at  Hyde  Park  Corner.  It  carries 
him  away  so  much  that  he  seems  to  splutter: — "a  sort  of  un- 
meaning triangular  slope  has  been  cleared,"  he  says,  "  and  the 
arch  has  been  carted  away  and  placed  at  an  extraordinary  and 
unmeaning  angle."  We  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald  in 
his  indignation,  but  his  two  "  unmeanings"  tend  to  weaken  his 
sentence.  Everybody  must  lament  the  change,  and  look  forward  to 
the  return  of  the  arch  to  the  place  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  erection  on  its  present  site  of  the  beautiful  screen  Decimus 
Burton  drew  so  carefully  to  form  an  entrance  to  the  Green  Park. 
"  The  arch,"  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "  should  have  been  left  where 
it  was,  even  though  it  stood  isolated."  Of  course  ;  but  v:e  can- 
not agree  with  him  when  he  adds,  "  the  mischief  is  now  done, 
and  seems  irreparable."  It  is  easily  reparable.  Sir  J.  E.  Boehm's 
horse  and  its  rider  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  Wyatt's,  and 
might  very  safely  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  arch  ;  while  the  pot- 
bellied soldiers  which  stand  at  the  angles  might  be  relegated  to 
a  museum  of  military  costume  and  appropriately  coloured.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  architectural  criticism  is  generally  sound  ;  but  why 
does  he  admire  the  Junior  Athenteum  Club,  at  the  corner  of 
Down  Street,  and  why  does  he  say  it  was  built  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  ?  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  Burlington  House 
as  it  was  before  the  Royal  Academy  got  it ;  and  a  quotation  of 
Sir  William  Chambers's  criticism  on  the  London  palaces  which 
look  like  convents.  Chambers  was  the  author  of  the  oft-repeated 
sentence : — "  Few  in  this  city  suspect  that  behind  an  old  brick 
wall  in  Piccadilly  there  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture 
in  Europe."  He  also  tells  an  anecdote  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  who 
.said  of  another  house  designed  by  Burlington  that,  "  to  be  sure 
he  could  not  live  in  it,  but  intended  to  take  the  house  over  against 
it  to  look  at  it."  Of  Burlington  House  as  it  is  now,  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald does  well  to  quote  Fergusson's  opinion  to  the  efi'ect  that 
it  is  an  example  "to  show  how  easy  it  is  to  destroy  even  the 
best  buildings  by  ill-judged  additions  or  alterations,"  and  his 
conclusion  that  "what  a  few  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant,  is  now  one  of  the  very  worst  architectural  examples  "  in 
London. 

When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  treats  of  the  City  his  remarks  are  of  a 
similarly  mixed  character.  How  can  the  same  architectural 
critic  admire  the  Barber  Surgeons'  Hall  and  the  Drapers'? 
And  his  ideas  of  harmony  are  sometimes  a  little  odd ;  as,  for 
example,  when  he  says  that  Sir  A.  Blomfield's  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, "  a  splendid  and  imposing  Italian  edifice,"  harmonizes  well 

*  Ficturesqne  London,  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  London:  Ward  & 
Downey. 
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Avitli  the  Law  Courts.  Perhaps  for  "  harmonizes"  we  should  read 
"  contrasts."  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Wren's  churches,  and 
justly  condemns  the  ill  treatment  to  which  St.  Stephen's,  Wal- 
broolr,  has  heen  subjected.  After  a  rather  amLiguous  sentence 
from  which  a  "  not "  seems  to  have  been  omitted,  he  .'^ays,  "  Suc- 
ceeding visits  to  the  church  more  and  more  betray  the  blemishes 
caused  by  modern  treatment  and  so-called  improvements.  The 
revealing  of  the  long  bases  of  the  columns  by  clearing  away  the 
pews  leaves  an  impression  that  the  visitor  is  below  the  level  of 
the  floor."  This  is  not  at  all  too  .strong ;  but  the  authorities  have 
added  a  new  wonder  to  their  church.  No  one  can  fail  to  be 
struck  with  surprise  at  finding  that  any  architect  existed  in 
England  who  dared  to  fancy  he  could  improve  upon  Wren's 
design.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seems  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth  is  also  by  Wren;  but  he  is  doubtless 
right  in  attributing  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  to  Hawksmoor, 
AVren's  best  pupil,  and  in  lamenting  that  the  yiew  of  the  ex- 
terior, with  its  "  originality  and  dignified  air,"  after  having 
been  revealed  for  a  short  time,  is  shut  out  by  tall  houses  once 
more.  He  is  surely  mistaken  in  the  follov^ing  circumstantial 
account  of  Allhallows',  Staining : — "  The  church  was  levelled, 
but  the  old  tower  was  left,  and  stood  solitary  and  picturesquely 
for  a  time.  Then  it  also  was  cleared  away.  "The  churchyard  vras 
levelled,  the  tombstones  carried  off,  and  the  whole  built  over  and 
turned  into  a  yard."  There  is  some  strange  English  in  this,  but, 
passing  it  by,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  JNlr.  Fitzgerald  has, 
at  his  last  visit,  turned  into  another  court,  and  not  that  of  which 
the  tower  of  Allhallows  forms  the  centre.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
naturally  has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  St.  Etheldreda's  Chapel  in 
Holborn,  of  which  Roman  Catholics  have  a  right  to  be  proud,  but 
with  characteristic  carelessness  he  mentions  Bishop  "  Kirkely," 
where  the  name  should  be  "  Kirkby."  No  London  historian 
should  be  unfamiliar  with  the  name  of  the  stern  but  adroit  judge 
who  contrived  to  take  the  City  "  into  the  King's  hands,"  by  a 
legal  decision  ;  and  so  enabled  Edward  I.  to  carry  out  his  reforms 
unhampered  by  a  Mayor  or  a  Corporation.  St.  Etheldreda's,  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  informs  us,  "  was  put  up  to  auction,  by  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard,"  in  1874. 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  among  those  present.  After  some  bidding 
the  chapel  was  sold  to  "  a  Mr.  M'Guinness  of  the  Royal 
Exchange.  Who  was  this  gentleman  ?  What  would  he  do  with 
his  purchase  ?  It  became  known  that  the  chapel  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Order  of  Charity  directed  by  Father  Lockhart." 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  does  not  mention  the  price.  Althougli  five  pages 
are  devoted  to  Ely  Place,  there  is  not  a  word  about  the  llattons 
or  Bishop  Wren. 

There  are  several  pages  about  the  Old  Cock  Tavern,  in  Fleet 
Street,  aud  its  fate.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  seems  to  have  taken  much 
interest  in  this  classical  eating-house,  and  writes  its  history  in 
detail.  When  the  Law  Courts  were  built,  and  every  old  house 
near  the  Cock  had  disappeared,  "  the  heroic  Colnett  kept  his 
ground."  One  morning  the  gilt  cock,  which  had  stood  for 
centuries  over  the  door,  and  which  tradition  named  as  the  work 
of  Grinling  Gibbons  himself,  was  missing,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  genius  loci  had  departed  with  it.  "  One  day  it  struck  the 
visitor  that  the  chop  had  lost  the  old  succulent  flavour.  It  was 
a  good  chop,  but  had  not  the  aroma.  So  marked  was  this  that 
inquiry  was  made.  '  The  meat  was  good  ;  the  best  Spiers  &  Pond 
could  supply.'  What !  had  it  come  to  this  ?  Spiers  &  Pond!  Yes,  it 
was  true — the  eminent  caterers  had  taken  over  the  place — the 
'  Cock '  of  the  Plague,  of  Pepys,  of  Tennyson,  and  of  the 
Templars  !  "  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  light  but 
slipshod  style.  The  narrative  goes  on  a  little  further,  and  we 
learn  that  before  long  the  "  Cock  "  was  closed,  hoardings  were  put 
up,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  old  house  were  pulled  down.  One 
of  the  famous  old  tankards,  "  a  pint  pot  neatly  graven,"  was  sent 
to  Lord  Tennyson ;  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  prints  the  poet's  brief 
letter  of  thanks.  The  old  bird,  recovered — Mr.  Fitzgerald  does 
not  tell  us  how — flourishes  above  the  door  of  a  reconstructed 
tavern  over  the  way,  where  the  curious  may  see  the  old 
mahogany  boxes,  the  fireplace,  and  the  tankards  unto  this  day. 
In  a  quotation  in  a  footnote,  the  woodwork  is  mentioned  as  being 
of  oak  of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  neither  recon- 
ciles the  discrepancy  nor  names  his  authority.  The  "  goodwill  " 
was  valued  by  a  jury  at  ii,oooZ.,  and  it  was  proved  that  the 
profits  had  been  2,000/.  a  year.  "  Counsel  for  the  lessee,  in  ad- 
dressing the  Court  on  the  amount  of  award,  said  he  had  himself 
seen  only  that  day  three  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  at  luncheon 
hour  in  the  neighbouring  law  court,  sittmg  over  their  chop  and 
pewter  of  London  stout  in  the  Cock."  This  anecdote  has  the 
ambiguity  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  himself  about  it ;  and  no  explanation 
is  oii'ered  of  the  fact  that  three  of  Her  Majesty's  judges  were  in 
two  places  at  once  "  like  a  bird." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald's  remarks  on  the  National  Gallery  are,  to  say 
the  least,  original,  and  will  amuse  the  reader  if  they  do  not 
greatly  instruct  him. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.* 

A CLERGYMAN  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  ability  for 
the  task  could  scarcely  undertake  a  more  worthy  work  than 

*  History  nf  the  Cltnrch  of  England  for  Schools  and  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Hore,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Author  of  "Church  aud 
No  Church"  &c.   Oxford  and  London  :  Parker  &  Co.  1S91. 


that  attempted  in  this  volume,  which  is  written  with  the  object 
of  instructing  young  people  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  surer  safeguard  against  sehism  than  is  derived 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  historical  basis  of 
the  claims  which  the  Church  makes  upon  the  loyalty  of  its 
members,  and  we  therefore  welcome  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hore's  book 
as  a  means  of  spreading  much  sound  information  about  the 
Church's  history.  W^hile  writing  specially  for  young  people,  he 
has  wisely  refrained  from  adopting  a  difi'erent  style  of  treatment 
from  that  which  would  be  equally  appropriate  in  a  book  for  more 
advanced  students.  His  work  has  some  faults ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  large,  complex,  and 
as  regards  some  at  least  of  its  parts  a  very  diflicult,  subject,  and 
to  deal  with  it  in  the  small  compass  of  one  moderately  sized 
volume.  We  are  informed  in  the  preface  that  the  whole  has 
been  compiled  principally  from  original  sources.  This  implies  an 
enormous  amount  of  reading ;  and  while  we,  of  course,  accept 
the  author's  statement,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  should 
not  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  had  we  only  had  our  own 
judgment  to  guide  us.  It  is  not  because  we  find  occasional 
mistakes  in  his  work  that  we  should  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
he  had  derived  his  information  principally  from  second-hand, 
though  for  the  most  part  trustworthy,  autliorities  ;  but  because 
we  fail  to  discern  in  his  book  the  freshness  and  vigour  which 
almost  always  appear  in  histories  based  on  contemporary  records. 
After  some  brief  notices  of  Christianity  in  Britain  before  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Hore  devotes  eight  chapters  to  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  England  down  to  the  death  of  Wiclifie.  These 
chapters  are,  in  our  opinion,  with  the  exception  of  his  sketch  of 
quite  recent  events,  the  best  part  of  his  book  ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  matter  is  good,  and  many  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  history  are  well  brought  out.  Some  passages,  however,  seem 
to  betray  imperfect  knowledge.  Among  these  we  may  name  the 
accovmt  of  the  monastic  reform  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  the 
short  notice  of  the  disputes  between  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  AVhile  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  national  character  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Hore,  who  rightly  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  this  characteristic  into  prominence,  is  occasion- 
ally carried  rather  too  far  by  his  desire  to  exhibit  it  in  as  strong 
a  light  as  -possible.  To  couple  the  Greek  and  the  Anglican 
Churches  together  as  being  both,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  out- 
side the  Roman  Communion,  is  wholly  imjustifiable.  A  strange 
misconception  occurs  in  the  summary  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy 
of  Edward  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  banished  Archbishop  Win- 
chelsey  "  for  adhering  to  a  Pope  when  it  was  contrary  to  his 
wish."  Edward  rid  himself  of  the  Archbishop  because  Win- 
chelsey  had  been  his  most  troublesome  political  opponent ;  he 
accused  him  of  treasonable  practices,  and  employed  the  Papal 
authority  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  realm.  Clement  V.  sum- 
moned the  Archbishop  to  his  Court,  and  Edward  would  not  allow 
him  to  return.  A  few  pages  are  given  to  a  somewhat  perfunctory 
view  of  the  New  Learning  in  England,  towards  the  end  of  which 
we  observe,  with  surprise,  the  statement  that  the  policy  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  respect  to  the  supremacy  was  desired  "by  all 
men  of  the  Old  and  men  of  the  New  Learning  alike."  At  this 
point  Mr.  Hore  changes  his  plan,  and  records  the  ecclesiastical 
events  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  chronicle-wise, 
under  the  years  to  which  they  belong.  This  change  was,  he  tells 
us,  forced  upon  him  by  the  large  amount  of  matter  which  he  had 
to  lay  before  his  readers.  Is  not  this  a  confession  that  he  made  a 
mistake  in  calculating  the  proportion  of  space  required  for  the 
adequate  treatment  of  each  period  of  his  history  ?  His  device 
is  imfortunate,  for  it  has  deprived  a  large  portion  of  his 
narrative  of  its  proper  interest.  He  certainly  records  a  great 
number  of  facts,  but  we  want  more  than  this  in  a  history ;  and 
the  division  of  his  work  on  two  such  critical  periods  as  the 
Reformation  and  the  Puritan  Revolution  into  sections  relating 
each  a  year's  events  necessarily  prevents  him  from  handling  his 
subject  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  profit  his  readers.  The 
sketch  of  the  position  and  work  of  the  Church  during  the  reign  of 
Anne  is  well  put  together  ;  and  though  the  single  chapter  given 
to  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  far  too  crowded,  it 
contains  much  useful  information.  In  his  last  three  chapters, 
Mr.  Hore  has  drawn  largely  on  his  earlier  book,  T/ie  Church  in 
England  from  William  III.  to  Victoria,  which  we  reviewed  on  its 
publication.  The  latest  event  which  he  mentions  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Hore  is  indignant  at  the  Archbishop's  decision 
as  to  his  competency  to  hear  the  case  without  his  suftragan 
bishops,  and  says  that  the  Court  had  "  no  spiritual  validity,"  and 
that  the  judgment  is  merely  an  Archbishop's  "opinion"  which 
will  certainly  be  overridden  by  secular  authority.  His  remarks 
appear  to  iis  to  be  unwise,  but  as  we  have  already  written  fully 
on  the  subject,  we  shall  not  enter  upon  it  again  on  this  occasion. 


RULERS  OF  INDL\.— LORD  HARDINGE.* 

THIS  addition  to  a  Series  of  "  Rulers  of  India  "  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  biographies  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to 
near  relatives.    Lord  Ilardinge,  a  scholar  aud  an  artist,  has  given 

•  Rulers  of  India.  Edited  by  Sh-  ^Villiam  Wilson  Hunter,  K.C.S.L, 
C.I.K.,  M.A."  Oxford,  LL.D.  C.mibridge.  Viscount  Hardinge.  By  his  Son 
and  Private  Secretary  in  India,  Charles,  Viscount  Hardinge,  B.A.  Oxford  : 
at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1831. 
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us  an  accurate  record  of  liis  father's  long  and  distinguished  ser- 
vices which  began  at  Rolica  and  Yimeira  and  ended  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  There  is  no  filial  exaggeration.  The  author  has  dealt 
with  some  controversial  matters  with  skill,  and  has  managed  to 
combine  truth  with  tact  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others. 

The  family  of  Ilardinge  was  settled  originally  in  Derbyshire, 
and  the  great-uncle  of  the  Governor-General  once  owned  pro- 
perty in  Fermanagh  which  he  prudently  exchanged  for  an  estate 
in  Kent.  The  author,  while  giving  sundry  details  about  his 
ancestors,  has,  probably  from  want  of  space,  omitted  one  anec- 
dote which  is  neatly  told  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  History  of  Evyland,  and  which  we  reproduce.  In  one 
of  the  numerous  encounters  that  took  place  between  Pulteney 
and  Walpole  in  Parliament,  the  latter,  on  notice  of  an  intended 
attack  by  the  Opposition,  replied,  says  the  historian,  with  "great 
composure  and  dignity,  '  and  concluded  with  the  well-known  line 
from  "  his  favourite  Horace,"  Nil  conscire  sibi  etc.  Unluckily  he 
coupled  nulli  instead  of  nulla,  with  culpa.  The  custom  of  the 
time  was  that  the  leaders  of  adverse  parties  should  sit  together 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  as  Privy  Councillors ;  an  arrangement 
■which  in  the  present  day  might  lead  to  curious  results.  As 
"SValpole  sat  down,  his  rival  Pulteney  observed  that  he  had  made 
a  slip  in  his  grammar.  Walpole  bet  a  guinea  he  was  right.  The 
bet  was  taken  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Mr.  Isicolas 
Hardinge,  Clerk  of  the  House,  who,  of  course,  decided  that 
Walpole  was  wrong.  The  guinea  was  at  once  tossed  to  Pulteney, 
who  showed  it  to  the  House,  with  the  remark  : — "  It  is  the  only 
public  money  I  have  received  for  many  years,  and  it  shall  be  the 
last."  The  scholarly  Clerk  of  the  House  was  the  grandfather  of 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 

Young  Hardinge,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  after  studying  at  the  Royal 
Military  College,  then  at  High  Wycombe,  served  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  in  connexion  with  all  the 
memorable  actions  of  that  campaign.  He  was  at  the  side  of  Sir 
John  Moore  when  that  officer  received  his  fatal  wound.  He 
stood  "  triumphant  on  the  fatal  Hill  "  of  Albuera,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  at  Vittoria,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  the  Pyrenees,  Nive,  and 
Nivelle.  At  Ligny,  when  in  attendance  on  Bliicher,  he  lost  his 
left  arm.  Lord  Hardinge  told  a  distinguished  Indian  adminis- 
trator, still  living,  that  he  had  been  reconnoitring  the  enemy 
through  a  lield-glass,  and  had  unluckily  just  dropped  his  arm  to 
his  side  for  it  to  receive  a  round  shot.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  was  engaged  in  battles  of  a  very  different 
kind.  He  sat  for  no  less  than  four  boroughs  ;  was  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  and  Clerk  of  the  Ordnance ;  showed  himself 
prompt  in  answering  questions,  and  became  a  very  useful  member 
of  the  Government.  In  all  this  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  sound  Conservative  members  of  Par- 
liament who  vote  with  their  chief,  do  their  duty,  prove  them- 
selves capable  administrators,  and  carry  out  practical  reforms  in 
the  departments  over  which  they  happen  to  preside. 

Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  who  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1815,  had  his 
opportunities  before  him.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  had  effectively 
checked  the  power  of  Scindia  for  evil  by  the  victories  of  Maha- 
rajpore  and  Punniar,  was  recalled  by  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  "  Duke,"  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House,  denounced  this 
as  the  "  most  indiscreet  act  "  he  had  ever  known  ;  and  partly  to 
appease  the  warrior-statesman  and,  it  may  be,  with  a  fortunate 
instinct  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  ability  then  required  for  the 
highest  post  in  India,  the  Court  replaced  their  rather  insubordi- 
nate nominee  by  his  connexion  and  friend. 

The  new  Governor-General  reached  Calcutta  in  the  height  of  the 
rainy  season,  about  the  end  of  July  1844  ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
memoir  is  very  properly  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Sikh  history  after 
the  death  of  lianjit  Sing,  with  its  intrigues  and  assassinations, 
and  to  the  four  celebrated  battles  of  Mudki,  Ferozshah,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon.  A  well-equipped  and  disciplined  force  of  Sikhs 
and  Akalis,  drunk  with  blian//  and  insolence,  had,  without  the 
slightest  provocation,  crossed  the  Sutlej  about  the  loth  of  De- 
cember, 1845.  It  recrossed  the  same  river  on  the  loth  of  Feb- 
ruary followmg,  routed  and  dispirited,  and  for  the  time  crushed. 
The  author  deals  with  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  battle  of 
Ferozshah  in  no  spirit  of  disparagement  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Gough.  This  gallant  old  General,  with  the  characteristic  spirit 
of  his  race,  was  always  eager  to  get  close  to  his  enemy.  Pie  had 
thrashed  the  Chinese.  He  had  vanquished  the  Mahrattas.  He 
was  longing  to  chastise  the  Sikh  invader,  and  pi-omised  the 
Governor-General  a  "  splendid  victory  "  if  the  attack  were  made 
at  once.  Charles,  Lord  Ilardinge,  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge and  recollection,  shows  that  the  Governor-General  was 
compelled  to  interfere  and  restrain  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Littler,  who 
was  coming  up  from  Ferozpur  with  5,000  troops  and  twenty-four 
guns.  It  is  generally  admitted  that,  even  with  this  addition, 
Ferozshah  was  rather  "  a  near  thing."  How  night  fell  when  the 
contest  was  still  raging ;  how  nearly  every  officer  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Governor-General  was  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  how  a  huge 
cannon  known  as  Futteh  Jung  played  on  our  ranks  for  half  the 
night  of  December  2 1st  till  it  was  gallantly  spiked  by  the  80th 
Regiment  and  a  company  of  the  First  Europeans ;  how  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons  charged  so  often  that  their  horses  could  only 
trot ;  how  the  Sikh  lines  were  carried  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning ;  and  how  Tej  Sing,  with  a  fresh  force  of  30,000 
Sikhs,  then  made  his  appearance,  fired  a  distant  shot  or  two,  I 


and  quietly  drew  off,  leaving  us  masters  of  the  field — are 
facts  which  every  subaltern  ought  to  know  by  heart.  Nor 
must  the  episode  of  the  Governor-General  volunteering  to  serve 
under  Lord  Gough,  and  to  command  a  division  in  the  field, 
be  passed  over.  This  act  at  the  time  was  the  subject  of  some 
adverse  criticism.  The  Political  Head  of  the  Administration,  it 
was  urged,  ought  not  to  have  exposed  himself.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  judges,  civil  and  military,  in  India  then  and 
subsequently,  it  was  a  happy  inspiration.  The  popular  feeling  in 
England  was  expressed  in  a  manner  not  mentioned  in  the  memoir. 
In  a  piece  which  in  the  year  1846  had  a  considerable  run  at  one 
of  the  London  theatres,  a  beautiful  I'rincess  is  imprisoned  by  a 
wicked  ogre  in  an  enchanted  castle.  In  the  inevitable  assault 
for  the  rescue  of  the  lady,  the  knight,  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
volunteers  to  waive  his  rank  and  serve  under  his  own  squire. 
The  following  couplet  fairly  brought  down  the  house — boxes, 
gallery,  and  pit — 

At  such  brave  courtesy  let  no  man  .sc  iff, 
A  second  Hardinge  and  another  Gough. 

In  his  account  of  a  struggle  with  the  bravest,  the  best-disciplined, 
and  the  most  formidable  opponents  we  had  ever  encountered  in 
India,  the  author  has  really  violated  no  confidence.  He  has 
merely  given  with  precision  and  point  the  true  version  of  what 
in  its  general  outline  was  widely  known  and  freely  discussed  at 
every  mess  and  in  every  private  circle  in  India  in  1845.  And 
we  may  here  dispose  of  another  criticism  as  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  of  the  attack  on  the  Sikh  lines.  The  battle  did  not  begin 
till  3  P.M.  on  a  December  afternoon,  when  only  two  hours  of  day- 
light remained.  At  this  some  writers  have  been  much  perplexed, 
but  the  explanation  is  simple.  It  was  sound  strategy  to  wait 
for  General  Littler.  As  soon  as  that  gallant  old  oflicer  came  up, 
politically,  and  we  may  say  strategically,  it  was  right  to  dash  at 
the  Sikh  lines.  Comparisons  have  been  drawn  with  regard  to  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  between  Chillianwala  and  Ferozshah.  Why, 
it  has  been  said,  could  the  Commander  not  have  waited  till  the  next 
day  in  both  instances  ?  But  whatever  may  be  urged  for  Chillian- 
wala cannot  apply  to  Ferozshah.  At  the  former  engagement  we 
had  been  following  the  Sikh  army  for  weeks,  in  what  was  prac- 
tically a  foreign  country,  in  the  vain  hope  of  a  general  engage- 
ment. At  Ferozshah  the  Sikh  army  had  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
and  had  been  for  more  than  ten  days  on  English  ground.  Every 
native  chief  in  Upper  India  was  wondering  when  the  Englishman 
would  open  the  ball.  After  Sobraon  there  was  no  delay.  The 
Governor-General  told  the  Lahore  Vakil  who  came  to  ask  for 
terms,  that  he  would  give  his  answer  "  under  the  walls  of  Lahore," 
and  to  that  city  the  victorious  army  repaired.  It  was  too  late  in 
the  year  to  conquer  the  whole  of  the  Punjab,  if  even  such  a 
measure  had  been  just  and  necessary.  A  neat  slice  of  territory 
was  annexed.  We  gave  up  Kashmir  to  Ghulab  Sing,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  Lord  Ilardinge  had  to  put  down  a  combination 
against  that  potentate,  connived  at,  if  not  instigated  by,  the 
Lahore  Durbar.  The  attempt  to  govern  the  Punjab  in  the 
interests  of  the  Maharaja,  a  minor,  by  a  Council  of  Regency 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  the  British  Resident,  led  eventually 
to  the  second  Sikh  war,  and  the  annexation  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
But  not  the  less  was  the  Governor-General  warranted  in  the 
experiment  which  he  tried. 

Lord  Ilardinge's  claim  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  Rulers  of 
India  must  mainly  depend  on  the  force  of  character  shown  in 
dealing  with  a  native  Cabinet  of  ambitious  soldiers  and  crafty 
statesmen,  and  on  his  military  talents  at  a  very  eventful  crisis. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  his  administration  was  un- 
marked by  measures  of  reform.  Dominie  Sampson,  when  de- 
scribing the  qualifications  of  the  various  friends  who  were  to  help 
Henry  Bertram  to  recover  possession  of  Ellangowan,  had  pro- 
nounced Advocate  Pleydell  to  be  a  man  of  great  "  erudition  " 
who  condescended  to  trifles  unbecoming  thereof,  and  Dandie 
Dinmont,  though  not  possessed  of  much  erudition,  to  be  cunning 
in  that  which  belonged  to  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  great  Colonel 
Mannering,  "  a  man  of  war  from  his  birth  upwards,"  was  not  the 
less  "a  man  of  great  erudition,  considering  his  imperfect  oppor- 
tunities." This,  to  our  thinking,  exactly  fits  the  case  of  Lord 
Hardinge.  Indeed,  his  first  conferences  with  his  responsible 
advisers  and  secretaries  showed  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
when  he  should  act  for  himself,  and  when  he  must  rely  on  the 
experience  and  departmental  knowledge  of  others.  Placed  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  where  he  was  Governor  of  Bengal 
without  a  Council,  as  well  as  the  Governor-General  of  India, 
with  a  Cabinet,  he  felt  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  he  could 
not  begin  to  feel  his  way  through  the  dense  jungle  of  revenue 
and  judicial  laws,  circulars,  rules,  and  systems.  He  should,  he 
said,  look  to  his  secretaries  for  information  and  advice.  He 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  thankful  for,  and  be  ready  to  act  on  it. 
But  with  true  military  frankness  he  warned  them  against  mis- 
leading or  misdirecting  their  commanding  officer.  As  it  turned 
out  he  was  excellently  served  by  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Curris 
and  the  late  Sir  II.  Elliot ;  by  Sir  Frederick  Halliday  for  Bengal ; 
by  the  late  Charles  Camei-on  in  law-making  and  education  ; 
and,  we  need  scarcely  add,  by  the  brothers  Lawrence.  During 
an  administration  of  three  and  a  half  years  many  useful  measures 
were  passed.  Lord  Ilardinge  laid  the  foundation  of  the  railway 
system  which  was  splendidly  developed  by  his  illustrious  suc- 
cessor. He  reduced  the  tax  on  salt.  He  recorded  a  valuable 
minute  holding  out  to  educated  natives  a  prospect  of  employment 
in  the  public  service,  and  declaring  that  preference  should  be 
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j^iven  to  those  who  had  shown  more  than  an  ordinary  degree  of 
merit  at  school  and  college.  It  may,  liowever,  be  questioned 
whether  Lord  Hardinge  or  any  of  his  distinguished  successors 
during  the  next  thirty  years  would  have  quite  approved  of  the 
preposterous  claims  set  up  by  the  prize  oxen  and  the  fat  sheep 
•which  are  not  seldom  the  outcome  of  our  collegiate  and  Univer- 
sity system  in  India.  The  ruler  of  Oudh  was  twice  formally 
warned  that  persistence  in  maladministration  could  have  only 
one  result.  Almost  the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Hardinge  was  to 
take  Lucknow  on  his  way  down  from  the  Punjab  to  Calcutta  and 
hold  a  solemn  Durbar  at  that  capital.  The  miserable  monarch's 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  treaty  of  1801  in  which  Lord 
Wellesley  had  guaranteed  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
warning  conveyed  by  such  a  friend  to  native  interests  as  Lord 
William  Eentinck.  Cut,  as  every  one  knows,  warnings  in  the 
East  often  fall  on  very  deaf  ears. 

The  Governor-General  on  his  return  home  in  January  1848  was 
well  received  by  the  Ministry,  the  Press,  and  the  public.  Lord 
Macaulay  at  one  of  those  gorgeous  banquets  to  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  were  in  the  habit  of  inviting  the  Ministry  of  the  day, 
declared  in  rhetorical  fashion  tliat  the  whole  country  had 
welcomed  back  Lord  Hardinge  with  one  "universal  shout  of 
admiration  and  applause " ;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was 
almost  always  in  office.  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  immediately  on 
his  return  from  India ;  but  it  did  not  require  the  conqueror  of 
Sikhs  and  Akalis  to  restore  order  in  a  garden  of  cabbages  or 
cauliflowers.  To  the  discredit  of  historical  research,  it  has  never 
been  positively  settled  under  which  vegetable  the  gallant  heroes 
of  the  Irish  Kebellion  took  refuge.  As  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  Lord  Hardinge  was  enabled  to  give  a  timely  increase 
to  the  British  artillery  and  to  supplant  the  musket  by  the  rifle  ; 
while,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  he  formed  the  first  camp  of  exer- 
cise at  Chobham.  His  private  life  was  as  pure  as  his  public 
career  was  honourable.  Lord  Hardinge  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Peel.  That  he  should  act  as  second  to  the  Duke  in  his  duel 
with  the  late  Lord  "SVinchilsea  wai  quite  proper  and  becoming  in 
the  year  1829.  In  1845  a  member  of  the  Governor-General's 
staff  and  household  "  went  out,"  on  the  Esplanade  at  Calcutta, 
at  the  challenge  of  a  Civil  servant.  The  duel  ended  without 
bloodshed.  A  quiet  allusion  to  the  affair  to  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
at  the  Government  House  dinner-table  the  same  day,  was  the  only 
notice  taken  by  the  Governor-General. 

In  the  list  of  Rulers  of  India  Lord  Hardinge,  of  course,  cannot 
take  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  three  great  men  who  founded  or 
consolidated  the  British  Empire.  His  trials  were  not  those  of 
Lord  Canning,  nor  as  a  constructive  .statesman  is  he  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  Cornwallis,  Bentinck,  or  Lawrence.  But 
it  was  fortunate  for  India  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
holding  tlie  seals  and  erecting  the  standard,  like  a  Roman  Pro- 
consul, at  a  turning  point  in  its  history.  There  are  times  when 
promptness  and  decision  are  of  more  consequence  than  the  states- 
manship   which    civilizes    kingdoms    and    elaborates  codes. 

Fatalis  dux  ad  excidium  illius  urbis  servandseque  patrice,  dictator 
dictus,  omnia  repente  mutaverat.  Alia  spes,  alius  animus 
hominum,  fortuna  quoque  alia  Urbis  videri." 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  HOUSES,  SPORT,  AXD  WAR.* 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ardent  admirer  of  the  three 
subjects  on  his  title-page  than  Mr.  Constable,  whose  enthu- 
siasm seems  pretty  equally  divided  amongst  them ;  though  he 
does  not  tell  us,  nor  does  it  appear,  that  he  speaks  of  war  from 
the  personal  experience  which  inspires  him  when  writing  of 
horses  and  sport.  He  is,  perhaps,  throughout  a  trifle  didactic, 
not  to  say  overbearing,  in  his  censures  of  all  who  happen  to  be 
neither  sportsmen  nor  warriors ;  a  little  apt,  too,  to  hang  up  some 
very  battered  old  notions  for  the  pleasure  of  pelting  a  few  more 
stones  at  them.  But  his  aim  is  always  true,  and  he  throws  with 
such  earnestness  and  vigour  that  one  is  inclined  to  pardon  his 
occasional  want  of  originality  in  the  selection  of  cockshies.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  opening  chapter — "  The  Gospel 
of  Recreation  " — will  miss  its  mark  as  completely  as  do  sermons 
on  the  iniquity  of  staying  away  from  church ;  it  will  never  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  sinners  for  whose  edification  it  was  in- 
tended ;  while  its  readers  will  be  the  very  people  who  need  no 
call  to  repentance  for  indifference  or  dislike  to  sport. 

Like  all  men  who  are  fond  of  and  understand  horses,  Mr.  Con- 
stable does  full  justice  to  the  value  of  the  thoroughbred  whether  as 
liunter,  hack,  or  sire,  though  he  need  hardly  have  excepted  cart- 
horses i'rom  the  breeds  which  have  been  improved  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  racing  blood ;  for  many  farmers  have  already  found 
that  to  cross  a  half-bred  mare  with  a  cart  stallion  is  the 
■best  way  of  breeding  for  ordinary  farm-work.  "  From  the 
butcher's  hack  to  Minting,"  says  the  author,  "  we  have  gained  in 
pace  and  efficiency."  A  curious  illustration  of  the  first  part  of 
this  proposition  was  furnished  a  short  time  ago  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Loughborough,  who  having  accepted  a 
butcher's  friendly  offer  of  a  lift  home  in  his  cart,  made  admiring 
comment  on  the  pace  and  quality  of  the  little  animal  in  the 
shafts.  "  She  should  be  able  to  go,"  replied  the  owner,  "  for  she 
is  by  The  Duke."  "  By  The  Duke  !  "  said  the  other  ;  "  I  never 
knew  he  had  served  half-breds."    "  No  more  he  didn't,  as  a  rule," 
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was  the  answer  ;  "  but  we  was  up  at  Donnington  with  the  dam 
of  this  one  once  when  they  was  a-breeding,  and  I  gave  the  groom 
I06-.  6d.  for  a  leap."  Scattercash  Hall  as  Donnington  used  to  be, 
\n  olden  time,  it  would  have  astonished  even  the  late  Marquess 
of  Hastings  to  have  heard  this  instance  of  his  servant's  venality. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  man  was  only  actuated  by  a  noble  desire 
for  the  general  improvement  of  our  breed. 

The  chapter  "  Why  is  one  Racehorse  better  than  another  ?  " 
is  the  best  in  the  book,  though  calculated  to  make  every  hair 
of  the  "  nick  and  strain  "  pedigree  men  stand  on  end  with  horror, 
for  surely  such  outspoken  blasphemy  against  their  cherished 
creeds  was  never  before  published.  Yet,  unluckily  for  the  true 
believers,  this  heresy  has  the  ring  of  imcommonly  sound  sense. 
The  argument  is  that  the  mystic  expressions,  "  staying  blood " 
or  "stout  blood,"  which  we  are  all  so  fond  of  using,  have  in 
reality  no  meaning  at  all ;  that  the  reason  one  horse  goes  faster 
or  stays  better  than  another  is  that  his  conformation — in  other 
words,  his  make  and  shape — is  the  most  adapted  for  speed  or  en- 
durance, though  our  eyes  may  not  be  practised  enough  to  detect 
the  difference.  Like,  though  with  many  exceptions,  breeds  like. 
All  great  horses  are  true  made,  well-balanced  animals  ;  they  have 
more  chances  at  the  stud,  and  therefore  are  oftener  mated  with 
well -shaped  mares  than  their  lesser  brethren,  so  that  their  pro- 
geny are  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  have  the  greater 
hereditary  possibility  of  being  shaped  so  as  to  win  races  in  their 
turn.  Apropos  of  shape,  it  is  odd  that  Mr.  Constable  does  not 
seem  to  have  observed  for  himself  what  he  quotes  as  a  dictum  of 
a  friend,  "  one  of  the  best  living  judges  of  a  racehorse  "  he  knows — 
namely,  that  "  good  stayers  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  narrower  to 
follow  than  the  speedy  ones,"  he  might  have  added,  "  split  up 
behind,  light  ribbed,  and  leggy  withal  " ;  indeed,  if  Venison  could 
really  stay,  as  is  popularly  believed,  the  picture  which  adorns  the 
cover  of  this  volume,  and  which  has  T.Y.C.  writ  large  all  over  it, 
is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  a  faithful  portrait. 

Most  sensible  and  practical  are  many  of  Mr.  Constable's 
remarks  on  the  breaking-in  and  management  of  racehorses,  but 
he  goes  a  little  too  far  when  he  says  that  a  young  one  requires  to 
be  taught  that  a  touch  with  the  spur  means  that  he  is  to  make 
haste ;  the  natural  instinct  of  a  horse  is  to  spring  forward  when 
pricked,  but  if  he  swerves  from  or  otherwise  resents  the  spurs,  far 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  the  jockey  ride  without  them.  As  for 
the  whip,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  a  case  where  its  absence 
would  have  lost  a  race — there  are  thousands  of  instances  to  the 
contrary,  but  so  long  as  owners  are  weak  and  jockeys  arrogant, 
which  will  be  to  the  end  of  time,  the  whip  will  be  carried,  and 
races  thrown  away  through  its  agency.  It  ought  to  be  made  a 
badge  of  disgrace.  The  author's  proposal  that  no  young  horse 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  follow  another,  except  in  his  gallops, 
will  strike  most  peoj)le  as  ridiculous.  Fancy  all  the  two-year- 
olds  at  Newmarket  trotting  about  singly,  and  in  different  direc- 
tions, according  to  their  own  or  their  lads'  sweet  will,  the  trainer 
trying  to  keep  them  in  sight,  and  ultimately  sounding  the 
Assembly  on  the  trumpet !  What  stolen  trials  there  would  be, 
too,  at  the  back  of  the  Ditch !  The  advice  to  buyers  of 
yearlings,  though  too  long  to  quote,  is  good  enough  in  its 
way,  but  the  concluding  sentence  might  be  improved  upon ; 
it  runs  thus : — "  If  you  were  not  born  with  a  correct  eye 
for  form  and  proportion,  don't  buy  yearlings  at  all,  get  some- 
body else  to  do  it  for  you."  Now  the  more  perfect  precept 
would  have  been,  "  Get  somebody  to  buy  who  has  the  yearling 
instinct,'''  for  the  quick  recognition  of  early  promise  can  best  be 
described  as  an  instinct  or  gift.  Some  of  the  men  who  have 
achieved  the  greatest  success  in  this  line  would  be  puzzled  to 
give  other  reasons  for  their  wonderful  purchases  than  that  the 
young  one  looked  like,  going. 

The  chief  object  of  the  chapter  on  "  Roaring  "  is  to  prove  that 
the  malady  is  not  hereditary  unless  the  parent  is  of  inordinate 
size  and  bad  constitution,  and  that  these  two  defects  usually  go 
together.  The  point  is  well  argued ;  but  no  amount  of  argu- 
ment will  ever  persuade  people  that  some  extra  risk  is  not 
incurred  by  using  a  roaring  stallion,  and  since  for  various  reasons 
breeders  are  often  only  too  willing  to  take  the  chance,  there  is  no 
need  to  advocate  greater  recklessness  in  tlie  matter. 

On  fox-preserving  Mr.  Constable  has  little  to  say  which  has 
not  been  said  as  well  or  better  scores  of  times  already.  The 
gamekeeper  comes  in  for  a  good  many  hard  sayings,  though,  let 
it  be  recorded  with  thankfulness,  that  he  is  never  once  alluded  to 
as  "  Mr.  Velveteens."  It  is  a  pity  that,  amongst  the  many 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  this  well-worn  subject,  scarce  one 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  declaim  against  the  present  absurd 
system  of  over-preservation  of  foxes.  The  fact  is  that,  so  far 
from  their  not  being  adequately  preserved,  nearly  every  Hunt  is 
overstocked  with  them  ;  the  natural  result  being  that  partridge- 
shooting  has  been  spoilt,  and  poultry  bills  enormously  increased ; 
while  a  run  after  a  good  wild  fox,  that  has  had  to  work  for  his 
living  and  knows  some  country,  is  an  event  which  does  not  occur 
to  most  packs  twice  in  a  season. 

The  concluding  and  longest  chapter,  on  "  Sport,  War,  and 
Manliness,"  contains  much  truth  and  is  rather  amusing.  Mr, 
Constable,  who  considers  war  not  only  necessary  but  desirable, 
has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  and  sets  them  forth  with  a  frank- 
ness which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  but  maxims  of  Chris- 
tianity and  texts  of  Scripture,  perverted  and  strained  to  the 
support  of  arguments  in  favour  of  human  beings  cutting  each 
other's  throats  on  a  large  scale,  are  apt  to  sound  slightly  profane, 
however  startling  their  ingenuity. 
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LEIGH  HUNT'S  ESSAYS  AND  POEMS.' 

DESPITE  the  tyranny  of  an  arbitrary  title,  and  the  fixed 
limits  of  a  couple  of  volumes,  the  pretty  little  series 
inown  as  the  "Temple  Library"  has  hitherto  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  collections  which  hamper  themselves  at  the 
outset  with  superfluous  restrictions.  It  is  excellently  printed 
by  the  Chiswick  Press  ;  and  it  has  in  Mr.  Herbert  Eailton  an 
artist  the  delicate  reproductions  of  whose  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic pen-and-ink  work  are  sufficient  to  make  the  fortune 
of  any  literary  venture  which  is  susceptible  of  being  illus- 
trated by  the  poetized  topographical  sketch  which  he  generally 
aftects.  Moreover,  up  to  the  present  time  authors  who  comply 
with  the  narrow  conditions  above  indicated  have  not  run  short. 
The  assays  of  Charles  Lamb  ;  the  Poems  and  Plays  of  Goldsmith ; 
the  Ussays  of  Johnson  ;  the  Pericles  and  Aspasia  of  Landor,  the 
Poems  of  Beddoes,  have  all  not  only  proved  themselves  Good 
Templars,  but  have  fallen  easily  into  the  prescribed  niches  pro- 
Tided  for  them,  and  still  left  somethmg  for  introduction  and  anno- 
tation. The  latest  of  the  line  is  the  Essays  and  Poems  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  We  may  say  at  once  that  this  is  one  of  the  happiest  and 
best  edited  of  them  all.  Leigh  Hunt's  work_  is  not  so  well 
known  as  to  be  hackneyed;  and,  as  regards  his  prose  efforts 
especially,  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  exhibition  by  sample. 
And  in  Mr.  K.  B.  Johnson,  whose  name  and  achievements 
are  unknown  to  us,  it  has  found  a  sympathetic  and  dis- 
criminating editor.  Mr.  Johnson's  Introduction— for  divers 
reasons  not  an  easy  one  to  write — is  executed  with  great  mode- 
ration and  good  taste ;  his  notes  are  useful  and  not  super- 
fluous;  and  he  has  increased  the  value  of  the  volumes  by  a 
Bibliography  which — to  those  who  do  not  already  possess  the 
now  rare  and  costly  List,  etc.,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland— will  be 
an  additional  attraction.  Our  only  fear  (and  it  is  a  fear  we  have 
already  felt  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the 
series)  is  that  laborious  work  of  this  kind  may,  because  it  is  not 
expected,  be  overlooked  in  books  of  which  the  first  function  is 
to  be  typographically  and  artistically  attractive.  For  the  majority 
of  readers,  solidity  of  learning  is  associated  with  blunt  type,  buck- 
ram, and  bad  paper ;  and  even  Magliabecchi  himself  might  re- 
main mute  and  inglorious  if  he  worked  only  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  dandy  headpieces,  "  handmade,"  and  pen-sketches  in 
brown  ink. 

That  easy  colloquial  style  which  (oddly  enough)  pleased  Mac- 
aulay,  and  irked  the  classic  soul  of  Macvey  Napier,  is  not  un- 
pleasant in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  small  volume,  although  it 
might  conceivably  pall  in  the  large  acreage  of  a  complete  edition. 
In  the  scraps  and  snippets  of  a  selection  it  is  even  attractive, 
and  in  many  instances  it  is  exactly  suited  to  its  theme.  On 
"  Coaches  "  Leigh  Hunt  is  as  interesting,  and  not  as  discursive,  as 
Montaigne ;  on  "  My  Books  "  he  is  delightful,  especially  in  one 
happy  passage  about  Warton's  edition  of  the  Minor  Poems  of 
Milton.  In  the  "  Old  Gentleman  "  and  the  "  Old  Lady  "—Lord 
Holland's  favourite  papers — he  is  gently  reminiscent  of  Charles 
Lamb  and  Henry  Mackenzie.  His  purely  critical  efforts  show  to 
least  advantage ;  but  in  portraits  such  as  those  of  Lamb  and 
Coleridge,  whom  he  knew,  he  is  excellent.  Of  his  poetry  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  much.  "  Abou  Ben  Adhem,"  "  Mahmoud," 
the  so-called  Rondeau  to  Jenny,  and  some  sonnets,  have  an 
accredited  place  in  most  anthologies.  But  the  rest  is  silence. 
Among  Mr.  Johnson's  notes  he  might  have  stated  that  the  speech 
of  Giovanni  over  Paulo  in  the  "  Story  of  Rimini  "  is  an  obvious 
paraphrase  of  that  uttered  by  Sir  Ector  de  Maris  over  the  body  of 
Lancelot  in  the  last  chapter  of  Malory  ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that,  as  once  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  the  last  words  of  Prior's 
secretary  at  p.  85,  i.,  are  given  corruptly  by  Hunt.  It  should 
not  be  "  Secretar'  is  "  but  the  one  Dutch  word  "  Secretaris."  So 
it  appears,  in  fact,  in  its  first  form,  in  Prior's  Miscellaneous  Works 
of  1740,  where  the  verses  are  simply  entitled  "Written  at  the 
Hague,  In  the  year  1696." 


DENMARK.f 

IN  these  days  of  extended  knowledge  there  are  two  ways,  and  it 
seems  to  us  but  two,  in  which  information  about  continental 
countries  may  advantageously  be  presented  to  us.  The  one  is  by 
the  writings  of  Englishmen  of  cultivation  and  experience,  who  have 
made  sections  of  Europe  their  special  study,  and  are  prepared  to 
describe  them  with  elegance  and  precision  from  the  English 
point  of  view.  In  this  case  we  have  a  right  to  demand  style, 
familiarity  with  the  best  English  thought,  and  an  accompUshed 
view  of  life.  The  books  of  this  class  must,  in  their  degree,  be- 
long to  English  literature ;  and  a  greater  exactitude — which, 
after  all,  can  only  be  comparative — is  no  balance  to  a  want  of 
form  and  literary  atmosphere.  The  other  way  is,  by  means  of 
translation,  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  valuable  results  of  the 
labour  of  native  writers.    In  the  first  case  any  lack  of  exact 


*  The  Essays  and  Poems  of  Leigh  Hunt.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Reginald  Brimley  Johnson.  Witli  Introduction.  "Temple  Library." 
London:  Dent  &" Co.  1891. 


knowledge  is  made  up  for  by  the  correctness  of  the  English 
standpoint.  In  the  second,  all  deficiencies  in  English  style  and 
sympathy  are  redeemed  by  the  absolute  textual  accuracy  of  the 
facts.  Between  these  two  classes,  it  appears  to  us,  there  is  no 
longer  any  selection.  W^e  must  choose  between  the  Englishman 
who  gives  us  his  impressions  finely,  and  the  native  who  gives  us 
his  statements  exactly. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  valuable  example  of  the  second  of 
these  classes.  It  is  now  published,  we  believe,  simultaneously  in 
Danish,  English,  and  French,  and  the  two  translated  versions 
seem  to  proceed  from  Copenhagen  itself.  W^e  have  not  yet  seen 
the  Danish  original,  but  the  names  of  the  authors  assure  us  that 
it  is  well  written.  We  hope  that  the  Dano-French  may  approach 
a  little  nearer  to  the  French  of  Paris  than  the  Dano-English  does 
to  the  language  of  our  islands.  The  editor  wishes,  in  his  preface, 
that  "  the  specific  Danish  should  be  seen  and  heard  in  the  foreign 
garb."  W^e  can  assure  him  that  this  modest  wish  has  been  ful- 
filled, for  we  are  incessantly  reminded,  in  the  evolution  of  the 
translator's  sentences,  of  what  the  Danish  must  be.  Yet  nothing 
here  is  actually  incorrect,  or  so  oddly  put  as  to  alter  the  meaning 
or  disguise  it.  We  are  conscious  of  a  comical  stiffness,  but  it  is 
not  more  disturbing  than  the  ordinary  conversation  of  a  foreigner 
thoroughly  acquainted  witti  our  language.  We  never,  perhaps, 
suppose  the  speaker  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  we  are  in  no  doubt 
about  his  meaning.  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
style,  no  work  on  Denmark  exists  in  our  language  which  is  so- 
valuable  or  so  minutely  exhaustive  as  this  excellent  compendium 
by  Dr.  Weitemeyer. 

The  subject  is  divided  into  sections,  and  treated  by  various 
competent  hands.  Dr.  Weitemeyer  himself  signs  a  short  sum- 
mary of  Danish  history,  the  earlier  portion  of  which  shows  a  wise 
revolt  against  that  burden  of  traditional  legend  which  encumbers 
most  Danish  histories  at  their  outset.  The  writer  gives  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  two  Slesvig- 
Holstein  wars,  and  treats  the  melancholy  story  of  1 864  clearly  and 
without  passion.  The  geography  of  Denmark  is  also  described  by 
the  editor,  in  a  series  of  chapters  on  the  Sea  and  the  Coasts,  the 
Countrj-,  the  State  and  People,  Topography,  and  the  Dependencies 
and  Colonies.  In  the  matter  of  spelling  proper  names.  Dr. 
Weitemeyer  is  very  unbending.  He  insists  on  Kjobenhavn  for 
Copenhagen  (but,  if  so,  why  not  the  more  modern  Kcibenhavn  ?), 
on  Fyn  for  Funen,  and  on  Helsingiir  for  Elsinore.  So  that  we 
are  not  forced  to  write  Chippinghaven  for  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
as  some  pedants  desire,  we  care  not  what  we  call  it :  only  its 
name,  in  English,  happens  to  be  Copenhagen.  But  if  we  spell 
Jutland  Jylland  we  seem  to  disguise  part  of  our  own  history,  and 
Zealand  is  positively  unrecognizable  to  English  eyes  in  Sjcelland. 
Dr.  Weitemeyer  is,  nevertheless,  right  to  be  absolutely  consistent. 

The  chapters  on  language  and  literature  are  entrusted  to  Mr.  H. 
SchwanenftLigel.  These  are  the  least  satisfactorj'  part  of  the  volume, 
being  dry  and  uncritical.  We  know  not  what  is  the  use  to  a 
foreigner,  or  for  that  matter  to  a  native,  of  such  statements  as 
this,  which  comprises  all  the  purely  critical  opinion  of  Mr. 
Schwanenfliigel  on  one  of  the  greatest  Danish  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century: — "The  same  year"  (1785)  "  Baggesen's 
'  Comical  Tales '  came  out.  They  were  written  in  the  style  of 
Wieland  and  Wessel,  and  were  very  successful."  One  needs  to 
know  all  about  Wieland  and  Wessel  to  obtain  even  the  ghost  of 
a  meaning  from  this  sentence,  which  is,  moreover,  entirely  in- 
correct. The  Komiske  Fortcellinger,  written  when  Baggesen  was 
a  youth,  form  a  very  unimportant  part  of  his  production,  while 
to  represent  him  as  simply  writing  "  in  the  style  "  of  two 
other  people  is  to  give  a  very  curious  reason  for  his  fame  and 
influence.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  disadvantage  which  native 
criticism  may  possess.  A  foreign  student,  well  trained  in  com- 
parative literature,  would  probably  give  a  far  more  valuable 
judgment  on  a  poet  like  Baggesen,  although  his  knowledge  of 
Baggesen's  language  might  be  imperfect  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Schwanenfliigel's,  The  latter  is  seldom  wrong  in  matters 
of  fact ;  but  to  say  that  Holger  Drachmann  is  "  under  the 
sway "  of  Georg  Braudes  is  to  state  what  is  notoriously  the 
opposite  of  the  truth.  It  is  like  soying  that  Professor  Freeman 
is  under  the  sway  of  Mr.  Froude.  The  chapter  on  Danish  Art 
is  admirably  written  by  Professor  Julius  Lange,  and  Mr.  Anguel 
Hammerich  is  interesting  on  Danish  Music.  Mr.  Schwanen- 
fliigel treats  the  Danish  Stage  with  more  sympathy  and  felicity 
than  he  shows  in  literary  criticism.  But  he  talks  of  the  great 
actress,  Mme.  Heiberg,  who  had  long  retired,  and  who  died  in 
1890,  as  if  she  were  still  on  the  boards.  This,  and  some  remarks 
about  the  subjection  of  the  secondary  theatres  to  the  Royal  Play- 
house, give  an  impression  that  this  part  of  the  volume  has  not 
been  brought  so  completely  up  to  date  as  the  rest. 

Danish  Law,  the  Constitution,  and  the  Law  of  Succession  are 
dealt  with  fully  by  Mr.  V.  A.  Secher,  antl  the  economical  and 
social  conditions  of  Denmark  and  its  statistics  by  Dr.  Marcus 
Rubin.  Of  the  utility  of  this  volume  there  can  be  no  question. 
No  one  who  writes  about  Denmark  in  this  country  can  afford  to 
dispense  with  a  reference  to  it.  It  contains  a  full  bibliography 
of  each  branch  of  the  subject,  and  a  tolerably  good  map. 


■f  Denmark :  its  Bistort/  and  Toporjrap/ii/,  Language,  Literature.  Fine 
Arts,  ISocial  Life  arid  Finance.  Edited  by  H.  Weitemeyer.  With  a 
coloured  map.   London  :  W.  Heinemann. 
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NEW  PRINT. 

WE  liave  received  from  Messrs.  Frost  &  Eeed,  of  8  Clare 
Street,  Bristol,  an  artist's  proof  of  "  Dummy  Whist,"  a 
new  etching  published  bv  them  from  a  picture  by  Mr.  W.  Dendy 
Sadler.  The  etcher  is  M.  E.  Gaujean.  We  do  not  know  what 
has  induced  the  publishers  to  append  to  the  title  of  this  proof 
the  remark,  "An  exceedingly  artistic  work";  they  should  leave 
lis  to  find  that  out  for  ourselves.  We  are  but  human,  and 
this  obiter  dictum  roused  in  us  the  desire  to  reply  by  the  state- 
ment, "  This  is  not  at  all  an  artistic  work."  Justice,  however, 
refuses  us  this  pleasure  :  M.  Gaujean's  etching  is  excellent  in  the 
distribution  of  its  lights  and  the  values  of  its  surfaces.  It  renders 
all  the  popular  qualities  of  Mr.  Sadler's  pleasing  picture,  and  adds 
a  certain  distinction  of  tone  to  them.  The  composition  repre- 
sents three  elderly  gentlemen,  a  little  flushed  after  an  admirable 
dinner,  playing  dummy  whist  on  the  mahogany,  from  which  a 
handsome  damask  table-cloth  has  been  half  rolled  back.  A  Con- 
stable on  the  wall  has  probabh*  but  lately  left  that  artist's  easel. 
The  picture  is  eminently  agreeable,  in  the  old-fashioned  and 
genial  manner  which  has  made  Mr.  Sadler's  art  welcome  to  the 
general  public.  The  illumination  of  the  flowered  carpet  and  of 
the  table,  as  well  as  of  the  three  heads  of  the  players,  deserves 
commendation. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.' 

THE  narrative  part  of  this  history  closed  with  the  third 
volume,  which  traced  the  development  of  the  Scottish 
Church  from  the  Revolution  settlement  to  the  present  day.  This 
fourth  volume  introduces  an  element  which  was  announced  in  the 
editor's  preface,  but  which,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  is  a  novelty,  at 
least  in  recent  historical  literature.  It  contains  two  dissertations 
— the  one  on  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Law  and  the  State,  the 
other  on  the  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Church.  These  are 
to  be  followed,  in  the  fifth  and  final  volume,  by  three  others  on 
the  Ritual,  the  Discipline,  and  the  Patrimony  of  the  Kirk.  The 
intention  of  these  dissertations  is  to  present,  in  a  compact  form 
and  without  the  intrusion  of  mere  historical  accessories,  those 
aspects  of  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  Church  which 
"iheir  titles  suggest. 

This  plan  seems  to  us  a  sound  one  ;  and  in  the  two  disserta- 
tions before  us  has  been  carried  out  with  unquestionable  ability. 
That  upon  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  Law  and  the  State 
is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Andrew  MacGeorge,  a  well-known  Scot- 
tish archaeologist  and  writer  upon  ecclesiastical  law,  who  has 
already  contributed  in  many  separate  publications  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  problems,  obscure  to  any  but  a  Scottish  intelligence, 
involved  in  what  has  been  popularly  called  "  the  ten  years'  con- 
tlict,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  controversy  between  the  constitu- 
tional and  evangelical  parties  in  the  Scottish  Church,  which 
♦^nded  in  the  secession  of  1843. 

Dr.  MacGeorge's  statement  of  the  relations  gradually  formed 
in  pre-Reformation  times  between  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  of  the  changes  which  passed  on  these  in  the  sixteenth  and 
.seventeenth  centuries,  strikes  us  as  extremely  well  informed 
and  so  lucid  as  to  be  easily  understood,  even  by  the  uninitiated. 
His  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  Free  Kirk 
secession  and  of  the  "  claim  of  right,"  in  which  the  seceding  party 
formulated  their  demands  for  what  they  called  spiritual  in- 
dependence, but  which  was,  in  fact,  the  old  Papal  claim  of  eccle- 
siastical supremacy,  is  exhaustive,  and  in  its  conclusions  we 
should  say  unanswerable.  The  only  objection  we  have  to  make 
to  his  treatment  of  his  subject  is,  that  he  does  not  confine  him- 
self to  it  with  sufficient  closeness,  but  frequently  seems  to  forget 
that  his  dissertation  has  been  preceded  by  a  full  historical  narra- 
tive which  renders  his  references  to  historical  details  at  many 
points  unnecessary. 

The  dissertation  on  doctrine,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milroy,  does  not 
err  in  this  respect,  and  is  as  concise  as  it  is  scholarly  and  com- 
prehensive. It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  recognizing,  as 
we  do  with  pleasure,  the  great  gulf  which  separates  the  modern 
Scottish  theologian  from  certain  Puritanic  Calvinists  among  his 
ancestors. 

The  tone  of  the  whole  review  of  the  dogmatic  development  is 
singularly  liberal,  and  the  divergence  between  the  rigid  West- 
minster standards  and  the  actual  teaching  of  the  Church  at  the 
present  day  is  pointed  out  with  a  frankness  which  is  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  wise  tolerance  which  we  believe  now  animates  the 
^reat  majority  of  the  Scotch  clergy.  The  Church  which  produces 
Buch  apologists  and  theologians  a9  Mr.  MacGeorge  and  Dr.  Milroy 
must  exercise  a  most  wholesome  influence,  both  morally  and 
intellectually,  upon  the  nation  in  which  she  represents  the  national 
religion. 


REPRESE^sTATIVE  IRISH  TALES.f 

■"  TRISH  Tales,"  yes;  "compiled"  (the  wise  it  call)  from 
-L   books  in  modern  English;  but  why  "representative"? 

*  The  Church  of  Scnfland,  Pant  and  Present.  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by 
■Professor  Storey,  D.D.    Glasgo-vv  and  London  :  Mackenzie  &  Co. 

t  Representative  Irish  Tales.  Compiled,  -with  an  Introduction  and  Notes, 
'by  W.  B.  Yeats.   New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


Mainly,  one  opines,  because  Emerson  jargoned  of  Representative 
Men.  Rut  representative  of  what?  "Darby  Doyle's  Visit  to 
Quebec  "  is  representative  only  of  the  old  Dublin  Penny  Journal 
and  that  killing  kind  of  humour  which  lives  by  stupid  puns  forced 
into  the  mouth  of  a  ftupider  mannequin.  "The  Jackdaw"  has 
nothing  Irish  about  it — it  too  is  stupid  to  the  limit  where  the 
dolthead  diflerentiates  into  the  idiot — and  is  representative  of  a 
common  old  chapbook,  not  Irish  but  of  the  English  Pale.  The 
other  tales  are  representative  of  their  authors'  peculiar  styles ;  of 
the  formalism  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  of  the  rickety  stiflhess  of  the 
Banims,  of  the  uncouth  work  of  Carleton,  of  Lever's  Harry 
Rollicking,  of  Lover's  small  but  handy  wit,  of  Gerald  Griffin's 
gentle  and  decorous  mediocrity.  And  the  whole  collection  is 
representative  more  than  anything  else  of  the  enterprise  of 
Messrs.  Putnam,  who  have  annexed  and  are  making — nuggets 
out  of  them.  And  very  pretty  the  Knickerbocker  Kuggets  con- 
tinue, though  we  wish  they  could  invent  some  way  of  not  stick- 
ing their  dainty  little  leaves  together ;  for  their  first  separation 
now  calls  for  a  part  of  the  anxious  care  that  the  head  of  Douban, 
the  physician,  urged  upon  the  Greek  King.  Eiitanda  also  are 
the  numerous  misprints,  especially  in  the  dialect  words. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  writes  himself  down  an  American  tourist  in 
so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  makes  sad  blunders  in  his 
subject  too,  even  to  calling  Lefanu  Lefevre,  citing  one  of  Carleton's 
longer  tales  as  "  Crohors  of  the  Bellhook,"  and  misnaming  Gerald 
Griffin's  Covent  Garden  tragedy  "Gessipus,"  instead  of  Gisippus ; 
or,  the  Forgotten  Friend.  His  style  is  mountainous  even  about 
mice,  "The  deep  earth  song  of  the  peasant's  laughter  "  is  very 
fine  and  large,  after  La  Terre  ;  and  the  tourist,  says  Mr.  W.  B. 
Yeats,  thinks  the  "  mendicants "  that  follow  him  are  types  of 
Irish  poor  people ;  "  he  does  not  know  that  they  are  merely  a 
portion  of  the  velvet  of  the  aristocracy  now  fiillen  in  the  dust." 
This  is  also  very  grand,  but  scarcely  filling  at  ^^li^prix  fort  of  a  dollar 
a  nugget.  Miss  Rosa  Mulholland  too,  who  "  is  the  novelist  of 
contemporary  Catholic  Ireland,"  "  has  not  the  square-built  power 
of  our  older  writers — Banim,  Carleton,  and  their  tribe."  Round- 
built,  by  the  way,  would,  in  view  of  the  famous  Towers,  have  had 
more  local  colour  about  it,  and  would  have  been  just  as  foolish. 

That  Maria  Edgeworth's  first  novel,  Cmtle  Hackrent  (here 
given  the  first  place  in  full),  is  "  a  great  novel,"  and  "one  of  the 
most  inspired  chronicles  written  in  English,"  are  beliefs  that  we 
would  not  for  worlds  disturb  in  the  mighty  mind  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Y'eats ;  but  if  Macaulay  (and  he  was  capable  of  much)  ever  did 
say,  as  Mr.  W.  B.  Y^eats  says  he  said,  that  the  scene  in  the  same 
precieme  Maria's  "  Absentee,"  in  which  Lord  Colambre  discovers 
himself  to  his  tenantry,  was  "  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  since 
Homer  wrote  the  22nd  Book  of  the  Odyssey,"  then  we  unhesi- 
tatingly adopt  the  Irish  stuft'gown's  oracular  summing-up  of 
him  :  "  Bab  was  a  quare  fellow  !  " 

Were  we  asked,  at  a  word,  to  place  some  of  these  tales,  we 
should  say  that  jMaginn  riots  in  a  long  way  in  front  with  the 
ever-re-readable  "  Father  Tom  and  the  Pope  " ;  which  one  generally 
takes  up,  however,  in  Tales  from  Blackivood.  But  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  Messrs.  Putnam's  Sons  have  settled  all  that  with 
Edinburgh.  The  second  place  might  be  assigned  to  Carleton's 
"  Battle  of  the  Factions,"  rough  as  it  is ;  and  Miss  Mulholland 
(in  spite  of  her  want  of  square-built  etceteras)  would  come  home 
third  with  "  The  Hungry  Death  " ;  although  her  botany  and  her 
agriculture  are  so  poorly  that  she  thinks  "  potato-seed  "  is  all  one 
with  seed-potatoes.  One  of  the  best  little  strokes  of  the  typical 
Irish  peasant-wit  in  these  tales  is  hers,  when  Brigid  Lavelle's  old 
father  is  joking  in  his  last  illness  and  says  to  her,  "  It's  time  I 
was  gettn  on  wid  me  purgathory,  ashthoreen  !  "  In  fact  she  is 
almost  the  only  one  who  gives  us  anything  of  the  "  Kindly  Irish 
of  the  Irish  "  ;  the  rest  directed  their  best  energies  to  forcing  that 
stage  business  and  gag  of  the  screaming  farcical  kind  which  could 
once  "  shake  cobwebs  from  the  rafters."  "  The  Hungry  Death," 
too,  prompts  a  practicable  wish  that  Mr.  Balfour's  light  railways 
may  bring  the  far- Western  fish  and  the  markets  for  it  more  closely 
acquainted. 

In  the  folklore  line  Griffin's  "  Owney  and  Owney-na-Peak," 
with  its  strange  cat-legends,  would  have  been  a  much  better 
choice  than  his  "  Knight  of  the  Sheep  " ;  and  the  Irish  type  of 
cannyness  is  delicately  enough  indicated  in  Lover's  "  Barney 
O'Reirdon."  "  I'm  as  proud  as  a  horse  wid  a  wooden  leg  this 
niinit,"  says  Barney  ;  and  Paddy  the  Piper  "  played  '  The  Hare 
in  the  Corn  '  that  you'd  think  the  very  dogs  was  in  it."  By  the 
way,  no  proper  Irishman  ever  said  of  potheen,  as  Lover  misstated, 
that  "  there's  not  a  headache  in  a  hogshead  of  it."  The  saying 
and  the  hogshead,  the  Bordeaux  hoguette,  both  referred  to  claret. 
And  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  should  have  given  us  a  note — his  notes  are 
rare  in  at  least  two  senses — about  "  the  Husshians."  They  were 
the  Hessian  troops  that  rode  down  the  Croppies ;  and  the  proverb 
still  runs,  "  Kill  a  Husshian  for  your.self,"  -^^'hich  the  Irish  pike- 
man  who  was  wearing  the  Hessian  boots  said  to  the  other  Irish 
pikeman  that  wanted  to  take  them  ov  him.  / 

A  protest  (perfectly  useless  du  restc)  may  here  be  entered 
against  the  botchers  who  distort  unnatural  fun  out  of  Irishisms. 
Carleton  wrote,  "  It  is  the  great  battle,  however,  which  I  {Im 
after  going  to  describe  "  ;  which  is  pure  nonsense  as  English,  apid 
equally  impossible  as  Irish-English.  And  Lover  is  answeraWe 
for  "It's  a  short thrial  an'  along  rope  the  Husshians  ud  be  aftWr 
givin'  you."  This  is  an  ungrammatical  and  unreal  use  of  amer 
as  a  tense-denoter,  and  it  is  distressingly  common— as  "  I'la  be 
afther "— in  the  English  stage-Irishman's  mouth.  Butthe|onlv 
admissible  Irish  use  of  this  adverb-particle  is  given  two  pag/es  off 
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by  Lover  himself:  "  I"m  afther  hangin'  an  owld  sack  an'  me  own 
petticoat  agin  it,  a  while  ago  "  ;  and  so  Maginn  used  it  in  his 
interview  with  Blackwood  (May  1820)  :  "  Arn't  you  after  writin' 
to  one  Scott,  there  ?  "  It  caii  only  be  employed  of  an  action 
that  is  past  and  completed,  that  is  plusqmmperfectum.  "All 
others  are  spurious." 


DISRAELI  AND  HIS  DAY.* 

WE  have  always  thought  that  Thackeray  was  hard  on 
Captain  Sumph.  His  little  anecdotes  about  Byron  and 
Shelley  and  himself  were  not  of  momentous  interest,  but  at  least 
they  were  about  Byron  and  Shelley.  There  is  nothing  momentous 
in  Sir  "William  Fraser's  gossip  about  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Palmer&ton  and  Count  d'Orsay  and  himself;  but  still  they 
are  concerned  with  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

They  called  him  Peter,  I  repeat. 
Because  it  was  his  name, 

says  the  Bab  Balladist,  and  so  we  call  Lord  Beaconsfield  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Sir  William  Fraser,  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old 
and  excessively  candid  friend,  says  "  Disraeli,"  but  we  cannot  all 
be  old,  nor  friends.  He  has  not  shown  towards  Lord  Beaconsfield 
what  that  statesman  calls  "  the  mercy  of  my  silence."  He  tells  us 
a  good  deal  about  Lord  Beaconsfield's  brown  liveries,  which  were 
not  well  made,  about  his  hair  dye,  about  the  gold  chains  with 
which  he  adorned  his  velvet  waistcoat,  about  his  velvet  trousers, 
about  his  wife's  age,  about  his  being  dreadfully  bored  before 
dinner,  and  waking  up  in  the  course  of  that  meal. 

"  DisEAELi's  Main"  Object  in  early  life  was  to  make  him- 
self conspicuous,  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards.  A  better  bred 
man  would  not  have  done  this."  Nor,  perhaps,  would  an  old 
friend  of  a  less  candid  habit  have  published  the  remark,  which 
may  be  called  superfluous.  "  Disraeli  had  not  been  at  a  public 
school,"  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  history.  "  His  repeated 
efforts  to  get  himself  talked  about  were  all  part  of  an  ignoble  but 
profitable  comedy."  A  little  kindness  in  criticism  might  add 
that  the  young  Disraeli,  like  many  other  young  people,  was  really 
and  naturally  fond  of  splendour  iu  costume.  If  he  had  not  liked 
gold  chains  and  velvet  coats,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  he  would 
not  have  worn  them  merely  to  get  notoriety.  All  young  men  like 
the  gaudy  ;  hence  the  number  and  splendour  of  their  ribbon.^,  and 
the  glory  of  their  blazers.  Few  have  the  courage  of  their  tastes  when 
it  comes  to  green  velvet  trousers.  "  He  could  be  dismal,  not 
pathetic."  "  Soon  after  I  first  knew  Disraeli  he  discoursed  on 
Life  and  a  Career ;  he  exaggerated  the  advantages  of  physical 
beauty."  This  was  not  unnatural,  if  in  youth  he  really  was  as 
liandsome  as  in  Maclise's  drawing,  a  Hebrew  Apollo.  Sir  William 
Fraser  remembers  his  saying,  in  a  lugubrious  tone,  "  Wait  till 
you  are  no  longer  irresistible."  Was  this  remark,  in  the  circum- 
stances, dismal,  or  pathetic,  or  humorous  ?  Sir  William,  speaking 
as  one  who  knows,  says  that  had  "  he  been  exceptionally  hand- 
some he  would  have  known  how  exceptionally  handicapped  are 
those  who  possess  this  supposed  advantage."  Few  of  us  know  ; 
we  are  not  handsome  enough  to  be  handicapped,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  misfortune  of  ceasing  to  be  irresistible.  Sir 
William  thinks  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  "  brilliant  in  talking 
before  women,  not  in  talking  to  them."  Only  ladies  much  older  than 
Sir  William  can  be  quite  sure  whether  this  is  a  correct  opinion  or 
not.  The  few  who  knew  Lord  Beaconsfield  before  he  ceased  to  be 
irresistible  are  not  numerous.  The  following  anecdote  is  of 
extreme  importance  to  the  historian.  "  In  the  first  Parliament  in 
which  I  sat,  Disraeli  wore  his  frock  coat  open,  displaying  his 
plush  waistcoat ;  he  had  a  nervous  trick  difficult  to  describe.  It 
was  this.  He  raised  both  forearms  from  the  elbow,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sudden  idea  of  throwing  the  lappels  of  his  coat  wide  open  ; 
but  invariably  failed  to  accomplish  his  object  ;  he  touched  each 
lappel  with  the  points  of  his  finger  and  thumb,  producing  no 
efi'ect  upon  the  coat."  As  to  his  religious  opinions,  he  never  said 
anything  to  anybody,  as  far  as  Sir  William  Fraser  is  aware. 
Once  when  Sir  William  went  to  dine  with  him,  he  replied  to 
that  historian's  remarks  by  feeble  groans.  "  I  felt  that  he 
could  not  survive  the  night.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  houi', 
all  being  seated  at  dinner,  I  observed  him  talking  to  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  Count  Apponyi,  with  extreme  vivacity ; 
during  the  whole  of  dinner  their  conversation  was  kept  up  ;  I 
•saw  no  sign  of  flagging."  An  unkind  critic  might  suggest 
that  it  was  fortunate  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  on  that  night  dine 
alone  with  Sir  William.  Probaljly,  however,  the  soup  revived 
the  statesman.  To  feel  half  dead  before  dinner  is  not  a  very 
uncommon  .symptom.  Sir  William  kindly  mentions  a  theory 
that  his  friend  took  opium.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  we  learn,  was 
no  great  trencherman.  On  an  historic  occasion  his  dinner  was  of 
tapioca  pudding.  At  country  houses  he  was  bored  into  taking 
an  interest  in  his  meals — so  Sir  William  informs  us.  He  also 
tells  us  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  no  scholar,  and  implies  that 
he  was  a  confirmed  humbug.  For  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  relates 
that  he  used  to  carry  Sophocles  about,  and  did  not  care  much 
for  ^schylus.  He  could  not  read  /Eschylus,  nor  Homer,  nor 
Herodotus.  He  got  his  mytliology,  "  no  doubt,"  "  from  that 
encyclopaedia  of  filth  forced  into  tlie  hands  of  every  schoolboy  of 

*  Dhrneli  and  his  Day.    By  Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.   London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  TiUbner,  &  Co.  1891. 


thirteen — Lempriere's  Dictionary."  Perhaps ;  yet  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  the  "  well-intentioned  and  guileless  being,"  believed 
that  his  Chief  knew  and  read  Greek.  Now  Sir  Stafford,  who  may  be 
was  not  so  extremely  innocent,  was  a  scliolar,  and,  if  we  maybe 
pardoned  for  saying  so,  Sir  William's  is  "  lady's  Greek  without 
the  accents."  Sir  Stafford  had  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  "  look  cheer- 
ful." Sir  William  never  did.  The  guileless  being  may  have 
been  "further  ben"  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  confidence  than  the 
candid  friend.  Sir  William's  own  remarks  about  Agricola  and 
"  the  English "  are  guileless  in  the  extreme.  "  Disraeli  has 
written  that  the  Bi'itish  race  are  the  most  enthusiastic  in  the 
world.  Agricola,  our  earliest  critic,  remarked  that  they  were 
the  most  cynical ;  the  latter  spoke,  no  doubt,  of  the  English  ;  the 
Highlanders  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  testing  them."  This  is 
iin  comble.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Sir  William  Eraser's 
notes  are  those  on  the  Pieform  Bill  of  1867.  He  maintains  that 
it  was  Lord  Derby's  rather  than  Mr.  Disraeli's  measure,  partly 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Balph  Earle.  And  he  quotes  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne's  remark  to  a  Tory,  "  Every  one  knew  that 
we  were  blackguards ;  but  we  thought  that  you  were  gentle- 
men." He  does  not  care  for  Mr.  Bright.  "  Of  all  men  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  public  life  the  man  most  full  of  splenetic 
bitterness  and  vanity  was  John  Bright."  Sir  William  then 
quotes  an  effusion  of  his  own,  containing  the  following  re- 
mark, which  is  worthy  of  his  observations  on  Agricola.  "  A 
little  known  essay  of  Milton's,  de  lirccchibus  iion  portandis,  con- 
taining an  epigram  by  the  venerable  poet  on  a  pair  of  breeches 
worn  by  Nell  Gwynne,  was  observed  under  Mr.  Bright's  arm." 
This  is  facetious.  Let  us  end  with  a  gem.  "  One  question, 
which  mankind  has  never  determined,  I  can  now  settle.  On  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Disraeli  did  wear  rings  outside 
his  gloves."    History  tells  the  same  tale  of  Pendennis. 

Sir  William's  anecdotes  will  divert  some  readers,  and  should 
oflfend  more. 


HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CIVILIZATION.* 

IT  may  well  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to  treat  the  his- 
tory of  European  civilization  satisfactorily  in  a  handbook  of 
this  sort.  The  subject  is  too  vast  and  too  complex  to  be  pre- 
sented fairly  in  a  summary  which  aims  at  giving  its  readers  facts 
as  well  as  theories,  and  the  smattering  of  knowledge  about  an 
enormous  number  of  different  matters  to  be  gained  from  these 
pages  is  not  likely  to  do  anyone  much  good.  We  certainly  do 
not  believe  that  this  volume  will  fulfil  the  hope  of  the  translator 
and  editor  by  stimulating  young  readers  to  pursue  historical 
studies ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  produce  the  contrary 
effect ;  nor  can  we  imagine  that  "  older  students "  will  find  it 
helpful,  except  possibly  as  a  book  of  reference  of  no  special 
authority,  while  even  for  that  purpose  the  lack  of  an  index 
renders  it  comparatively  useless.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  anyone,  with  even  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  for  example,  will  find  himself  the  better  for  having 
this  knowledge  "grouped  together" — to  adopt  the  translator's 
words — by  such  passages  as  that  in  which  Ben  Jonson,  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Milton,  Bunyan,  Samuel  Butler,  and  Dryden,  are  all 
noticed  and  dismissed  in  a  couple  of  pages.  The  book  is  a 
translation,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  of  the  latter 
part  of  a  French  school-book,  entitled  Histoire  i^'ommaire  de 
la  Civilisation,  by  M.  Ducoudray,  published  in  1886.  The 
earlier  part  was  translated  into  English  two  years  ago  by 
the  Kev.  J.  Verschoyle,  who  is,  we  presume,  from  the  initials 
J.  V.  appended  to  the  preface,  responsible  for  the  volume  before 
us.  It  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  to  the 
present  time,  and  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  information  on  many 
subjects,  generally  arranged  with  much  skill.  Some  sentences 
might  be  amended  with  advantage.  Among  them  is  one  which 
tells  us  that  "  the  conference  at  Whitby  made  the  purely  English 
(sic)  a  branch  of  Rome  "  ;  the  description  of  Charlemagne  as  "  a 
wild  founder  of  many  colonies  "  is  scarcely  as  intelligible  as  we 
could  wish,  nor  is  the  remark  that  Protestantism  "  rarely  pro- 
scribed, excepting  for  Sunday,  any  working  days,"  happily  ex- 
pressed. The  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  Eastern  Empire  is  a 
more  serious  flaw,  and  for  this  at  least  M.  Ducoudray  is  account- 
able. As  the  translator  claims  to  have,  where  necessary,  rectified 
his  author's  treatment  of  English  matters,  we  are  surprised  that 
he  has  allowed  the  name  of  Mattliew  Paris  to  remain  in  a  list  of 
French  historians.  The  correction  of  one  statement  made  by 
M.  Ducoudray  itself  stands  in  need  of  correction.  Adopting- 
the  theory  advanced  by  Lyttelton  and  Hume,  and  advocated 
by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  M.  Ducoudray  attributes  the  Bayeux 
tapestry  to  the  Empress  Matilda;  his  translator  says  that 
it  was  worked  by  the  "royal  hands"  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  adds  in  a  footnote  that  it  was 
probably  executed  for  IBishop  Odo,  leaving  his  readers  to  ima- 
gine that  it  was  a  present  from  Matilda  to  her  brother-in-law. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  ground  for  attributing  the  tapestry 
to  either  Matilda.  To  go  on  to  later  days,  we  should  not 
have  said  that  England  laid  the  foundation  of  its  colonial  empire 
during  the  war  with  Napoleon  ;  that  surely  had  been  done 

*  The  History  of  Mcdern   Civilization:  a  Handbook  based  upon  JSI, 
Gustave  Ducoudrny's  Hlsiolre  Sommalre  de  la  Civilisation.    With  lllustra- 
ons.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  Limited.  1891. 
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earlier.  In  spite,  liowever,  of  a  few  blemishes,  M.  Ducoudray's 
book  is  really  a  remarkable  acLieTement,  and  we  should  accord 
it  a  welcome  in  its  English  garb,  were  we  not  convinced  that 
even  the  best  handbook  on  such  a  subject  is  a  very  doubtful 
blessing.  The  illustrations  are  few  in  number,  and  for  the  most 
part  bleared  and  ugly ;  they  are  all,  we  think,  taken  from  the 
blocks  used  for  the  French  edition. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  PRAYER-BOOK.* 

CLERGYMEN  and  all  the  denizens  of  "quires  and  places 
where  they  sing  "  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  Sir  John 
Stainer  and  Mr.  Russell  for  bringing  out  this  book.  It  does  for 
the  intoned  service  what  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  has  done 
for  the  service  of  song.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  only  in  cathedral 
churches  that  a  service  was  intoned,  and  then  but  carelessly.  A 
few  smaller  churches,  especially  iu  London,  such  as  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  James's,  and  the  Temple,  always  had  a  choral  service ; 
but  a  few  others  were  called  hard  names  because  their  in- 
cumbents tried  to  infuse  a  little  warmth  by  intoning,  and  the 
rest  read.  What  this  reading  was  we  can  hardly  conceive  nowa- 
days. A  dull  service,  a  service  in  which  everything  depends  on  the 
sermon,  is  now  in  London  and  the  suburbs  a  rarity — nay,  recent 
travellers  report  that  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  sweet 
music  abounds  at  ordinary  "  prayers,"  and  "  their  voices  are 
heard  among  them."  Any  one,  for  e.xample,  who  chances  upon 
Suez,  or  upon  Albany,  will  be  charmed  with  the  choral  service,  which 
in  the  former  case  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  there  is  not "  any 
parson  abiding  to  have  cure  of  sowls,"  to  quote  an  old  Act  relating 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  "  By  distant  nations  is  our  language 
spoke,  and  part  of  Flanders  hath  received  ouryoke  ; "  or,  to  put  the 
matter  more  delicately,  there  are  few  jjlaces  within  the  limits  of 
that  zone  upon  which  we  have  heard  that  the  sun  never  sets 
■where  the  grand  old  music  of  Merbecke  and  Cranmer  may  not  be 
heard  Sunday  by  Sunday,  rendered  with  more  or  less  fidelity,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  as  the  possibilities  of  obtaining  uniformly 
pointed  and  noted  prayer-books  have  been  greater  or  smaller. 

In  the  volume  before  ns  an  attempt  is  made — and  it  seems  to 
us  a  very  successful  attempt — to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
thus  described  in  the  Preface: — "The  Music  of  the  Versicles 
and  Responses — Festal  as  well  as  Ferial — and  a  Psalter  and 
Canticles  pointed  for  chanting  are  almost  indispensable  for  the 
careful  and  accurate  rendering  of  a  Choral  Service.  And  yet, 
hitherto,  it  has  been  scarcely  possible  to  procure  these,  unless  in 
separate  numbers  ;  involving,  not  only  much  additional  expense, 
but  also  the  disadvantage  arising  from  the  continual  shifting  of 
books  during  Service  time,  which  is  such  a  hindrance  to  a  devout 
participation  in  Divine  Worship."  Any  clergyman  will  agree  in 
these  expressions  of  the  editors,  and  will  look  on  the  new  volume 
as  a  boon,  if  the  publishers  can  see  their  way  to  supplying  it  at  a 
low  rate,  especially  if  they  can  issue  a  small  edition  for  use  at  the 
altar  and  in  the  reading-desk.  Such  a  book,  without  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  fine  volumes  issued  some  thirty  years  ago  from 
the  Ohiswick  Press,  ought  at  least  to  pay  its  expenses. 

The  volume  now  published  is  only  the  size  of  a  large  octavo 
prayer-book.  It  contains  the  ordinary  text  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  in  full,  reprinted  mainly  after  the  Sealed  Book  pre- 
served in  the  Tower  of  London.  Merbecke,  Tallis,  and  the 
Ancient  Plain-Song  Melody  have  been  chiefly  followed  for 
versicles,  responses,  and  all  those  parts  of  the  service  in  which  the 
help  of  the  congregation  is  most  required  by  the  reader.  For  the 
rest,  we  remark  a  very  good  representative  series  of  chants 
for  the  daily  Psalms — only  noting  a  paucity  of  double  chants,  for 
•which,  in  their  places,  there  is  more  need  than  the  editors  seem 
to  see.  The  Proper  Psalms  are  put  in  a  place  by  themselves, 
to  the  great  comfort  of  nervous  young  curates  and  others  using 
this  book.  By  the  way,  we  may  remark  that  one  or  two  charac- 
teristic and  praiseworthy  features  of  the  Sealed  Book  are  over- 
looked. In  the  Thanksgiving,  for  example,  "  that  we  shew  forth 
Thy  praise  "  is  better  iu  the  older  version,  "  that  we  may  shew 
forth";  and  the  "Prayer  that  may  be  said  after  any  of  the 
former "  ought  certainly  to  be  put  after  the  "  Prayer  for  all 
conditions  of  men."  We  observe,  too,  but  not  as  finding  fault, 
that  the  almost  imiversal  cadences  in  the  General  Confession  are, 
perhaps  rightly,  omitted. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING.* 

IT  is  no  ill  compliment  to  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr,  but  the  reverse, 
to  say  that  we  took  her  book  up  with  a  slight  apprehension, 
and  put  it  down  with  complete  relief,  not  at  having  finished  it, 
but  at  having  found  in  it  nothing  that  should  not  be  there.  Mrs. 
Orr's  name  was,  indeed,  a  guarantee  for  accurate  information,  for 
abstinence  from  the  indecent  garrulity  and  recklessness  of  the  feel- 
ings of  survivors  which  has  come  to  mark  biography,  for  good 
taste  in  what  she  told  and  good  reason  in  what  she  did  not  tell. 

*  The  Cathedral  Prayer-Bnnk.  By  Sir  Jolm  Stainer  and  William 
Russell,  Mus.  Bac.    Londou  :  Novello.  1891. 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert  Browning.  By  Mrs.  Sutherland  Oir. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1891. 


But  the  infinite  amount  of  folly  which  has  been  talked  about  Mr. 
Browning  since  the  fools  left  off  being  against  him  and  began  to 
be  on  his  side,  might  well  make  any  one  shudder  at  the  prospect 
of  his  Life. 

There  was  no  need  for  such  fears.  We  think,  indeed,  that 
though  this  will  always  be  the  fountain  head  and  storehouse  of 
facts  for  Mr.  Browning's  biographers,  a  life  a  little  more  critical 
in  more  respects  than  one  will  have  to  be  written  some  day. 
Mrs.  Orr  herself,  with  a  singular  freedom  from  personal  vanity 
in  a  writer  who  has  long  ago  herself  criticized  her  subject, 
complains  that  there  has  as  yet  been  little  real  criticism  of 
him.  It  is  only  too  true ;  and  the  reason,  whether  a  suffi- 
cient one  or  not,  is  not  far  to  seek.     The  ebb  and  flow  

or  rather  the  retardation  of  the  flow— of  Mr.  Browning's  popu- 
larity had  few  parallels  in  literature,  nearly  forty  years  of  mainly 
stupid  depreciation  and  slowly  diminishing  neglect  being  suc- 
ceeded by  nearly  twenty  of  mainly  stupid  worship  and  constantly 
increasing  study.  During  the  first  period  a  real  critic  would 
have  found  little  audience  for  his  praise,  and  might  have  been 
tempted  to  exaggerate  it  out  of  mere  opposition  to  the  fools. 
During  the  second  a  real  critic  might  in  just  the  same  way  have 
lacked  audience  for  his  censure,  and  have  been  tempted  to  exagge- 
rate that.  Now,  when,  in  the  imagery  of  one  of  his  own  finest 
poems,  the  waves  of  foolish  gapers  are  hastening 

off  to  play  again  elsewhere 
The  same  part,  choose  another  peak  as  bare. 
They  find  and  flatter,  feast  and  finish  there 

(Mr.  George  Meredith  can,  perhaps,  tell  the  address  of  that  peak), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  some  real  Browning  criti- 
cism in  a  year  or  two.  Meanwhile  i*  is  almost  a  pity  that,  in 
default  of  the  worthier  matter,  the  absence  of  which  she  herself 
deplores,  Mrs.  Orr  should  have  gone  out  of  her  way  to  argue  with 
or  endorse,  protest  against  or  register,  the  opinions  of  critics  often 
merely  tenth-rate. 

Most  readers  of  the  book,  however,  will  probably  be  less  con- 
cerned with  these  parts  of  it  than  with  the  account  of  Mr. 
Browning's  actual  life,  and  the  light  thrown  on  his  actual  charac- 
ter. Mrs.  Orr  dismisses,  and — as  far,  at  least,  as  any  recent  dis- 
coverable ancestry  is  concerned — disproves,  the  gossip  about  his 
Jewish  origin.  A  man  would,  doubtless,  rather  be  an  English- 
man than  a  Jew ;  but  if  he  were  a  poet,  and  had  any  Jewish 
strain  in  him,  he  might  console  himself  by  the  thought  that 
Isaiah  and  Heine  were  uncommonly  good  crafts-  and  race-fellows. 
However,  West-country,  West  Indian,  Scotch,  and  German  blood 
appear  to  be  the  four  strains  most  easily  traceable,  and  they 
matter  remarkably  little,  except  to  the  silly  folk  who  cumber 
themselves  about  "scientific"  criticism.  That  Mr.  Browning 
was  "  a  Camberwell  man,"  and,  even  before  Mr.  Weller  uttered 
it,  had  taken  away  the  mysterious  reproach  of  Camberwell  men 
as  "  not  counting  " — at  least  in  poetry — was  well  known ;  as  alsO' 
that  he  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  privately  educated. 
Having  regard  to  what  we  ourselves  said  just  now,  we  are  loth  to 
generalize  very  much  about  cause  and  efl'ect  of  this  kind.  The 
absence  of  the  usual  school  and  university  education  of  an 
Englishman  above  the  lower  middle-class  in  rank  and  means  has 
been  constantly  shown  to  be  compatible  with  height  of  genius 
and  excellence  of  manners.  But  it  was  certainly  likely  to 
contribute  both  to  those  mannerisms  of  style  which  marked 
Mr.  Browning,  and  to  a  sort  of  ungovernable  self-concentra- 
tion (to  adopt  at  once  the  most  accurate  and  the  least  unfa- 
vourable term)  which  occasionally  marked  hiin  also.  Mrs. 
Orr  handles  the  two  most  unlucky  passages  of  his  life  (the  quarrel 
with  Macready  about  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  and  the  almost 
unbelievable  outrage  on  the  dead  Edward  Fitzgerald  for  a  private 
expression  of  evidently  innocent  intention,  and  never  meant  to 
reach  Mr.  Browning's  eye  or  ear)  with  excellent  taste  and  with 
much  good  sense,  neither  playing  Judas  to  her  author,  as  some 
modern  biographers  do,  nor  attempting  an  impossible  champion- 
ship. The  most  interesting  letters  written  seven  years  ago  to 
Mr.  Frank  Hill  on  the  first  named  subject  by  Mr.  Browning  him- 
self, and  now  published,  show  how  after  forty  years  the  supposed 
personal  slight  rankled  and  ate  into  the  poet's  heart.  W& 
are  told  that  a  similar  defence  exists,  but  that  the  family  (as 
they  have  a  perfect  right)  wish  it  not  to  be  published,  for  the 
Athenaum  verses:  but  we  are  told  also,  and  are  very  glad  to 
hear  it,  that  Mr.  Browning  would  have  been  glad  to  recall  them 
if  he  could.  Another  incident,  in  which  a  different  education 
might  have  stood  him  in  good  stead,  was  that  of  the  absurd 
Society  called  by  his  name.  Here  Mrs.  Orr  takes  a  bolder  line, 
and,  while  pointing  out  that  he  never  exactly  identified  him- 
self with  all  these  foolish  people,  admits  that  he  suffered 
them  very  gladly.  Now,  we  really  cannot  see  that  there  was 
any  but  one  course  to  pui-sue  here.  It  was  to  say,  "  My  good 
sirs  and  madams — You  mean  kindly,  and  I  thank  you  kindly; 
you  mean  to  do  me  honour,  and  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for 
the  honour  you  mean.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  only 
make  me  ridiculous,  and,  though  I  cannot  prevent  you,  I  can  be 
neither  art  nor  part — accessory  before  the  fact,  nor  accessory  after 
it — in  being  made  so.  If  you  found  your  Society  you  do  it  against 
my  wish,  and  in  spite  of  my  protest'."  But  Mr.  Browning  did  not 
do  this ;  and,  though  posterity  need  not  laugh  otherwise  than 
kindly,  it  will,  we  fear,  always  laugh  a  little  at  this  part  of  his 
history,  while  it  will  be  sorrj^  for  the  other  two. 

After  all,  however,  happy  will  it  be  for  most  of  us  if  the  public 
prosecutor  at  the  last  assize  can  find  nothing  worse  to  say  of  us 
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than  that  we  resented  too  deeply  and  too  long  an  imaginary- 
wrong,  that  we  allowed  blind  wrath,  at  a  purely  imaginary  insult 
to  a  dead  wife,  to  lead  us  into  an  unworthy  action,  and  that  we 
were  not  proof  against  flattery.  Other  blots  there  are  none  re- 
vealed here  in  a  full,  long,  and  intimate  biography.  The 
remarkable  afl'ection  for  family  and  friends  which  always  charac- 
terized Mr.  Browning,  his  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife  (which  kept 
one  of  the  most  sociably  given  of  men  almost  a  hermit,  though 
a  hermit  a  dtii.v,  for  great  part  of  fifteen  years),  the  complete 
absorption  in  his  own  art,  and  the  unflagging  devotion  to  it 
which  (though  he  was  by  no  means  what  popular  notions  some- 
times gave  him  the  credit  of  being,  a  man  who  would  write  a 
volume  stans  pede  in  uno)  enabled  him  to  accomplish  a  life-task 
extraordinary  in  volume  as  well  as  in  merit — are  all  very  well 
exemplified  by  the  history  and  the  letters  embedded  in  it. 
Especially  agreeable  are  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Browning'  given  in 
this  book ;  which  letters,  if  they  had  been  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
mind  instead  of  the  dreary  poem  de.  circonstance  called  Aurora 
Leigh  (the  verse  Robert  Elsmere  of  its  day),  he  certainly  would 
not  have  put  to  paper  the  very  natural  and  commonplace  remark 
which  drew  down  Mr.  Browning's  wrath.  The  portrait  given  of 
George  Sand  is  not  wholly  agreeable  (indeed,  until  that  given  in 
her  own  letters,  we  know  no  portrait  of  George  Sand  that  is), 
but  it  is  very  amiable.  It  is  a  little  comic  to  find  the  author  of 
the  said  Aurora  Leigh  (and  of  many  better  things,  of  course),  the 
incorrigible  misrhymer  who  jingles  "burden"  and  "pardon," 
writbg  patronizingly  of  Musset.  "  Do  you  know  his  poems  ? 
He  is  not  capable  of  large  grasps ;  but  he  has  poet's  life  and  blood 
in  him,  I  assure  you."  That  is  so,  ma'am.  We  get  a  pleasant 
glimpse  of  one  of  the  shyest  and  least  visible  men  of  letters  of 
the  century,  Lockhart,  who  just  before  his  death  and  in  Rome 
was  introduced  to  tlie  Brownings.  "  Eobert  went  down  to 
the  seaside  on  a  day's  excursion  with  him  and  the  Sart  crises, 
and,  I  hear,  found  favour  in  his  sight.  Said  the  critic,  *  I 
like  Browning  ;  he  isn't  at  all  like  a  damned  literary  man.' 
That  is  a  compliment,  I  believe,  according  to  your  [Miss  Brown- 
ing's] dictionary,"  and  to  ours,  and  to  that  of  all  sensible  men. 
At  the  same  time,  we  own  that  we  think  it  as  well  for  '•'  Robert's  " 
feelings  that  Paracelsus  and  bordello  had  not  ccme  within  reach 
of  the  scorpion's  tail  at  an  earlier  period.  Lockhart  would  not 
have  missed  their  merits ;  but  we  tremble  to  think  of  what  he 
would  have  said  of  their  defects. 

To  conclude  a  necessarily  brief  notice  of  a  pleasant  book,  we 
may  compliment  Mrs.  Orr  upon  having  achieved  a  real  success 
in  this  most  difficult  branch  of  writing — the  success  of  presenting 
at  once  a  full  and  a  pleasant  picture.  She  has  attained  to  the 
fulness  without  being  superfluous,  and  to  the  pleasantness  with- 
out being  "  suppressive,"  or  apologetic,  or  (most  fatal  fault  of  all !) 
complimentary  all  round.  It  has  sometimes  been  held  and  said 
that  biographies  are  almost  always  saddening,  the  last  note  struck 
being  that  which  Mr.  William  Morris  has  finely  put  in  the  four 
words 

And  then  the  end. 

It  is,  however,  to  some  extent  the  fault  of  the  biographer  if  he 
produces  this  effect,  and  Mrs.  Orr  has  avoided  it.  Her  details, 
mostly  quite  fresh  and  unknown,  of  the  poet's  youth  are  abundant 
without  being  in  the  least  tedious ;  her  account  of  his  middle  life 
is  judicious  and  pleasing  ;  her  sketch  of  his  triumphal  progress 
at  the  end,  succinct  and  well-tempered.  It  is,  of  course,  to  a 
great  extent  an  Uoge  and  has  the  drawbacks  of  one,  while  some- 
times we  even  demur  to  its  blame.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
Mrs.  Orr  be  so  disconsolate  over  Fifine  at  the  Fair  ?  It  would 
no  doubt  be  better  for  Mr.  Browning's  reputation  with  real 
critics  if  he  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  lyrics  between 
The  Ring  and  the  Booh  and  Asolando,  but  Fifine  trips  and  skips 
at  least  as  well  as  any  of  them,  and  far  better  than  most.  Still, 
in  the  panegyrical  kind  of  biography  it  is  a  remarkably  agreeable 
.specimen. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MANATOLE  FRANCE  is  always  delightful  to  read,  even 
•  if  we  may  think  that  he  sometimes  carries  that  personal 
manner  of  his  with  which  M.  Brunetiere  reproaches  him  too  far. 
There  is  a  very  amusing,  though  slightly  aigre-doux,  reply  to 
these  same  reproaches  in  the  preface  to  this  very  book(i);  but 
we  must  confess  that  they  are  to  some  extent  justified — in  form 
chiefly — by  its  text.  In  some  places  M.  France  falls  in  with  a 
fancy,  now  prevalent  in  France,  for  throwing  criticism  into  some 
unexpected  shape — a  conversation  in  a  smoking-room,  a  dialogue 
of  the  dead,  and  the  like  —  a  trick  not  exactly  unpleasant, 
but,  we  think,  slightly  below  the  dignity  of  the  art.  Else- 
where the  juxtaposition  of  divers  articles  brings  out  —  after 
a  fashion  which,  no  doubt,  would  not  be  noticeable  if  they 
were  separated — a  certain  monotony  of  tone.  The  perpetual 
elaborate  urbanity  becomes  a  little  teasing,  the  well-bred  smile 
suggests  a  mouche  or  some  other  artificial  means  of  keeping 
It  up  ;  one  is  even  inclined  to  say  "  Hang  it,  man !  Take 
off  those  beautiful  white  kid  gloves,  and  let  us  see  what 
you  can  do  with  the  naked  mauleys."    But  this  would  be  re- 


prehensible in  the  extreme,  for,  in  truth,  we  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  indeed  for  such  personal  appreciations  as  M.  France  gives 
us  here.  If  he  sometimes  seems  to  make  too  many  faqons,  he 
never  merely  grimaces  and  gambades  like  some  contemporaries  of 
his,  and,  above  all,  his  polish  covers  substance  of  the  most 
admirable  solidity,  texture,  grain,  and  seasoning.  To  speak  less 
metaphorically,  M.  France,  while  one  of  the  most  polite  and 
urbane,  is  also  one  of  the  most  learned  of  critics,  and  never  by 
any  chance  indulges  in  the  facetious  and  rejoicing  ignorance 
which  some  think  clever.  Besides  the  preface,  an  excellent  specimen 
of  his  manner,  we  may  note  the  opening  essay, "  Pourquoi  sommes- 
nous  tristes  .P  "  (wherein  may  be  found  a  confession  of  the  charge 
which,  as  made  by  foreign  critics,  has  seemed  to  some  a  megrim), 
a  most  admirable  reply  to  the  denigreurs  of  Baudelaire,  and  some 
papers  on  divers  oddities  such  as  15arbey  d'Aurevilly,  Villiers  de 
L'lsle  Adam,  and  M.  Verlaine  (with  whom  M.  France  was,  like 
some  others  of  us,  acquainted  somewhat  earlier  than  yesterday). 
Indeed  the  articles  are  almost  all  delightful,  and  if  continuous 
reading  sometimes  produces  those  ill-tempered  feelings  which 
(half  ashamed  of  them  the  while)  we  have  expressed,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  they  were  not  intended  to  be  continuously 
read. 

Criticism  of  a  very  different,  but  still  interesting  kind  will  be 
found  in  the  late  M.  Nisard's  (2)  reprint  of  his  early  articles  on 
Hugo  and  other  members  of  the  school  of  1830.  The  author 
seems  to  have  intended  the  publication  for  some  little  time 
before  his  death,  but  we  do  not  remember  seeing  the  hook 
earlier.  It  may  be  supposed  that  that  event  postponed  it.  It 
contains  the  principal  pieces  for  the  undying  wrath  with  which 
extreme  romantics  have  always  regarded  M.  Nisard,  and,  if  it 
does  not  quite  justify  that  wrath,  explains  it.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  M.  Nisard  to  protest  that  he  praised  as  well  as  blamed,  and 
that  no  personal  feeling  entered  into  his  writing.  Perhaps  not ; 
but,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  what  is  untranslatably  called  in 
French  a  "  ton  rogue  "  about  his  criticism,  which  is  of  all  tones 
that  most  resented.  And  when  you  pour  upon  a  very  dear  friend's 
head  such  cataracts  of  such  precious  balm  as  M.  Nisard  poured 
on  the  head  (not  undeserving)  of  Jules  Janin  in  his  attack  on 
la  litterature  facile,  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  your  very  dear 
friend  wishes  your  friendship  at  the  Devil.  But  M.  Nisard  never 
wrote  anything  that  was  not  worth  reading,  though  we  wish  for 
the  life  of  us  that  we  could  make  out  his  ingenious  and,  to  himself 
no  doubt,  satisfactory  demonstration  that  Victor  Hugo  was  a 
worse  poet  than  Racine  because  he  was  a  worse  man. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  anything  that  shall  be  uninteresting 
about  Mme.  de  la  Fayette;  it  is  impossible  for  M.  d'Haussonville  (3) 
not  to  write  well ;  but  we  think  we  have  seen  more  amusing 
volumes  of  the  Grands  Ecrivains  series  than  this  last.  Perhaps 
one  reason  is  that  tJie  friends  of  the  author  of  La  Princesse 
de  Clives  and  the  books  of  those  friends  were  so  much  more  in- 
teresting than  herself  and  her  own  books  ;  perhaps  M.  d'Hausson- 
ville has  attempted  to  get  rather  too  much  into  a  small  space, 
with  the  effect  of  "  stuffiness."  It  is,  however,  only  by  com- 
parison that  the  book  can  be  otherwise  than  well  spoken  of. 
M.  d'Haussonville  has  once  more  made  use  of  his  interesting 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  Ma.vimes  annotated  by  their  author's 
friend,  and  he  has  not  discovered  anything  more  about  the 
mysterious  husband,  who  never  appears ;  but  otherwise  he  has 
put  the  facts  about  his  heroine  and  her  work  very  sufficiently, 
and  his  extracts  from  the  unpublished  correspondence  between 
her  and  her  tutor,  that  prince  of  learned  coxcombs,  Manage,  are 
very  amusing. 

A  very  great  deal  lias  been  written  of  late,  especially  in 
England,  about  the  Canaries.  Dr.  Verneau's  book  (4)  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  trade  and  climate,  their  sights  and 
scenery,  and  he  is  very  anxious  that  the  French  (whose  mere 
nationality  is  a  passport)  should  not  abandon  them,  as  a  visiting 
and  trading-ground,  to  the  English  (who  are  merely  objects  of 
ridicule).  But  the  main  purport  of  the  volume  is  to  give  an 
account  of  his  researches — which  were  long,  careful,  and  fertile  in 
results — into  the  archaeology  of  the  islands,  and  the  traces  of  the 
rather  mysterious,  and  very  ill-fated,  Guanches.  These  researches 
the  Doctor  seems  to  have  pursued  with  much  ardour ;  tying 
rickety  ladders  together  to  reach  caverns  in  the  face  of  a  hill 
perpendicular,  some  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  otherwise 
exposing  himself  in  the  interests  of  science.  We  are  glad  that  he 
has  a  good  word  for  the  camels,  who  are  the  ordinary  beasts  of 
burden  and  travel  in  semi-African  Fuerteventura  and  Lanzarote. 
Now,  as  a  rule,  "  naebody  prays  for  the  puir  camel." 

In  Soyons  gais  (5),  a  speaking  title,  "  the  Viscount "  has,  we 
think,  pulled  himself  together  to  some  extent,  and  is  more  really 
gay  than  in  some  of  his  recent  books.  His  kind  of  gaiety  is  well 
known,  and,  if  we  prefer  some  others  to  it,  we  vastly  prefer  it  to 
others  yet. 


(2)  Easais  sur  Vccole  romantique.  Par  Desire  Nisard.  Paris :  Calmann 
Levy. 

(3)  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  Par  le  Comte  d'Haussonville.  Paris : 
Hachette. 

(4)  Cinq  annees  de  sejour  aux  iles  Canaries.  Par  le  Dr.  Verneau.  Paris  : 
Hennuyer. 

(5)  Soi/ons  gais.  Par  le  Vicomte  Richard  O'Monro.v.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy. 


(i)  La  vie  litteraire.  Par  Anatole  France.  Troisifeme  se'rie.  Paris: 
Calmann  Levy. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

IN  The  hxsanity  of  Gejiius  (Ward  &  Downey)  Mr.  J.  F.  Nisbet 
has  produced  a  book  whicli  possesses  at  least  one  admirable 
and  desirable  quality — it  is  most  eminently  readable.  Open  its 
pages  where  one  will,  one  is  confronted  with  matter  of  interest 
alike  to  the  scientific  inquirer  and  the  mere  seeker  of  entertain- 
ment. Mr.  Nisbet  takes  no  narrow  view  of  the  scope  either  of 
"  genius"  or  "  insanity,"  including  among  his  instances  of  the 
former,  not  only  any  whose  achievements  have  made  them  stand 
out  from  the  general  ruck  of  mankind,  but  also  all  tlieir  kith  and 
kin ;  while  in  like  manner  he  refers,  as  regards  the  latter,  to  "  the 
established  kinship  of  an  extensive  group  of  brain  disorders,  of 
which  insanity  or  paralysis  is  the  more  obvious  expression,  and 
gout,  consumption,  malformations,  &c.,  the  more  obscure." 
Searching  therefore,  as  he  does,  in  so  wide  a  field,  there  is  little 
cause  for  wonder  that  Mr.  Nisbet  has  so  lavishly  illustrated  the 
relationship  of  genius  and  insanity  for  which  he  contends — 
indeed,  when  it  becomes  germane  to  the  matter  to  record  the 
gouty  or  consumptive  symptoms  of  a  family  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  it  will  please  the 
author  to  cry  a  halt.  The  illustration,  by  the  way,  which  Mr. 
Nisbet  gives  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  ideas  in  the  brain 
of  an  insane  patient,  and  the  mechanical  process  whereby  one 
train  of  thought  is  associated  with  another,  is  perfectly  consecu- 
tive, and  is,  in  fact,  exactly  how  De  Quincey  wrote  his  Essays. 
But,  then,  the  English  Opium-eater  and  his  relatives  do  not 
escape  Mr.  Nisbet's  net.  "His  mother's  religious  prepossessions," 
we  read,  "  led  her  to  a  gloomy  narrowness  and  austerity  "  ;  and, 
again,  "  Consumption  appeared  among  the  members  of  his 
family." 

Messrs.  George  lloutledge  &  Sons,  having  conceived  the  idea 
of  publishing,  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form,  "the  hundred  best 
books,"  of  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  some  time  ago  furnished  a 
list,  have  begun  with  Herodotus — Gary's  translation — and  Darwin's 
Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  both  of  which,  for  cheapness  and  handi- 
ness,  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  save  that  we  could  wish, 
seeing  that  classical  atlases  are  not,  as  a  rule,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  readers  whom  this  series  is  mainly  designed  to  benefit, 
that  the  Herodotus  had  been  furnished  with  at  least  a  map  of 
Greece. 

The  Colonial  Year-Book  for  the  Year  1 89 1  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.)  shows  improvement  both  of  quantity  and  quality  on  its 
very  admirable  predecessor  for  1890,  the  750  pages  of  which 
have  been  increased  in  the  volume  before  us  to  some  830,  while 
the  number  of  maps  has  been  doubled.  Tlie  detailed  account 
of  each  colony — of  its  climate,  products,  commerce,  Legislature, 
means  of  communication,  and  a  mine  of  other  useful,  nay, 
indispensable,  information — has  been  carefully  corrected  and 
brought  up  to  date ;  while  the  value  of  the  Year-Book  is  still 
further  enhanced  by  an  essay  on  the  "  Expansion  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Growth  of  its  Commerce,"  from- the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Scott 
Keltie,  and  by  contributions  from  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  E.  Cant-Wall  on  "  Imperial  Penny  Postage  and  Cheap 
Telegraph  Rates."  AVe  can  give  this  volume  no  higher  praise 
than  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  subject-matter  with  which  it 
deals,  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  which  are 
(a?  it  reminds  us)  "  over  eleven  million  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  with  a  population,  including  feudatories,  of  something  like 
360  millions,  one-fifth  of  the  land-surface  of  the  globe,  and  one- 
fourth  of  its  inhabitants." 

In  CasseWs  Engliah  Dictionary,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Williams, 
too  much  would  appear  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  keep  the 
volume,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  "  of  a  convenient  and  liandy 
size."  The  type  is,  for  a  book  of  reference,  somewhat  trying,  and 
the  symbols  and  abbreviations  so  numerous  as  to  require,  ap- 
parently, a  regular  education  for  their  due  comprehension. 
Fuller  information  as  regards  etymology  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, and,  if  something  must  be  sacrificed  to  make  room  for  it, 
we  would  suggest  the  omission  of  the  long  list  of  classical  names, 
unaccompanied  by  any  description  or  explanation,  which  occupies 
over  twenty  pages  of  the  Appendix. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Book-Prices  Current  (Elliot  Stock)  covers 
the  time  between  December  1889  and  November  1890.  The 
value  of  this  work,  to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  books,  in  an 
age  when  all  of  us  appear  bent  on  eitlier  acquiring  or  dispersing 
a  library,  needs  no  insistence.  On  this  point  the  facts  that  the 
first  volume  is  out  of  print,  and  that  of  the  second  only  a  few 
copies  are  left,  speak  for  themselves.  No  very  important  collec- 
tions of  books  having  come  into  the  market  during  the  period 
considered  in  the  volume  now  before  us,  the  editor  has  been 
enabled  to  devote  special  attention  to  an  increased  number  of 
foreign  printed  works. 

Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  reminds  us  how  little  is  known  in  this 
country  of  the  Younger  American  P()e^«  (Griffith,  Farran,  Okeden, 
&  Welsh).  Some  of  their  names,  it  is  true,  are  not  unfamiliar  to 
English  readers ;  but  they  are  in  a  sad  minority.  Bret  Harte, 
"Joaquin"  Miller,  and  a  few  others  we  know,  or  pretend  to 
inow  ;  but  for  tlie  most  part,  in  the  pages  of  tliis  substantial 
volume,  we  are  in  new  and  very  pleasant  company  among  the 
poets  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  and  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

Nor  is  the  old  country  entirely  without  young  poets  of  its  own. 
Of  such,  we  take  it,  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Tomlin,"who,  in  his  Ithymelets 


(Longmans),  makes,  within  three  short  stanzas,  "  deathful  "  rhyme 
with  "  faithful,"  and  "  dwelling  "  with  "  healing  "  ;  and  "  J.  K.  S.," 
wlio.se  Lapsus  Calami  (Macmillan  &  Bowes)  makes  an  avowed 
attempt  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  S.  Calverley  ; 
a  task  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  accomplished  hand  passibus 
(Pfjuis.  Yet  "J.  K.  S.,"  who  puts  forth  his  little  volume  in  the 
appropriate  light  blue  of  Eton  and  Cambridge,  has  achieved  here 
and  there  a  striking  success,  and  can  seldom  be  accused  of  failure. 

A  perusal  My  Doctors,  by  a  Patient  (Skeffington  &  Son)  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ailments  of  sulfering  humanity  are 
but  little  suited  to  be  the  subject-matter  of  fooling,  and  that  tho 
result  of  the  attempt  is,  in  this  instance,  depressing  in  the 
extreme. 

Under  the  title  of  Modern  Customs  and  Ancient  Laws  of 
Bussia,  Professor  Maxime  Kovalevsky  has  published  tlie  course  of 
"  Ilchester  Lectures  "  delivered  by  him  at  the  Taylorian  Institu- 
tion, Oxford,  in  1889-90.  The  earlier  part  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  matrimonial  customs,  the  state  of  the  family  and  of  the 
village  community  in  modern  Russia,  and  contains  much  in- 
teresting information;  but  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  description  of  the  old  Russian  folk-motes  and  Parlia- 
ments. It  will  be  news  to  many  that,  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1 5  50,  before  the  House  of  Romanofl'  had  emerged  from  obscurity, 
there  was  in  Moscovy  a  Parliament,  which,  besides  completely 
representing  the  higher  nobility  and  bureaucracy,  and  the  higher 
clergy,  possessed  also  a  more  democratic  element  in  the  shape  of 
representatives  of  the  lower  nobility,  the  regular  military  force, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  rural  districts.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  subjects  of  Alexander  III.  sigh  in  vain  for  an 
amount  of  constitutional  liberty  which  was  not  withheld  from 
their  ancestors  over  three  centuries  ago  by  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

Dr.  Maurice  C.  Ilime,  Headmaster  of  Foyle  College,  London- 
derry, has  written  An  Introduction  to  the  Greek  Language 
(Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent,  &  Co.),  of  which  he  says 
that,  having  long  felt  the  want  of  such  a  Greek  grammar,  he  has 
therewith  supplied  the  want.  At  a  work  which  so  thoroughly 
satisfies  its  author  it  seems  almost  ungracious  to  cavil.  We  must, 
however,  enter  a  protest  against  the  system  of  setting  a  pupil  to 
learn  a  language  (or,  indeed,  anything  else)  by  the  correction  of 
errors ;  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  carry  away  in  his  mind  the  wrong 
way  as  the  right,  or  perhaps  will  remember  both  together,  and 
mix  them  up  in  inextricable  confusion.  It  is  as  bad  as  to  instruct 
a  theological  student  of  tender  years  in  all  the  varieties  of  the 
early  Christian  heresies — which  we  recollect  having  been  done 
by  a  somewhat  eccentric  instructor  of  youth  with  most  disastrous 
results. 

It  is  not  very  clear  what  fate  Sir  William  L.  Young  expects  for 
his  six  little  duologues  which  he  publishes  under  the  title  of  iS'cme.'; 
from  Society  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.).  If  they  are  to  be  read 
as  narrative,  they  had  far  better  been  told  in  narrative  rather 
than  in  dramatic  form,  while,  if  they  are  to  be  acted,  much  that 
is  at  present  told  within  brackets  in  the  form  of  stage  directions 
must  be  incorporated  in  the  spoken  dialogue,  if  it  is  to  produce 
its  effect  on  an  audience.  Were  this  done,  these  little  come- 
diettas might  be  effective  in  a  mild  way,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
Theatre  Royal  Back-drawing-room. 

We  must  protest  against  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  dubbed  with 
such  a  name  as  The  Miynon  (George  Routledge  &  Son).  With- 
out being  unduly  insular  in  our  prejudices,  we  must  maintain 
there  are  plenty  of  words  in  our  own  language  by  which  any 
amount  of  editions  of  our  greatest  national  poet  can  be  described 
instead  of  borrowing  from  the  French  an  appellation  of  no  very 
honourable  association — in  this  matter  the  most  cosmopolitan 
mind  need  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  an  "  anti-Gallicau  "  bias. 

W^e  have  also  received  John  Kenneth  Mackenzie  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton) ;  Some  French  and  Spanish  Men  of  Genius  (Ellis  & 
Elvey)  ;  Southeys  Life  of  Nelson  (Cassell) ;  Sheridan  s  Biials  and 
School  for  Scandal  (Cassell);  A  Money  Market  Py»;>f;- (Effingham 
Wilson) ;  The  Colliery  Manager  s  Handbook  (Crosby  Lockwood 
&  Son) ;  Materia  Mcdicu  and  Therapeutics  (Cassell) ;  Credo  ut 
Intelligam  (Mowbray  &  Co.) ;  The  Law  of  Private  Trading 
Partnership  (Effingham  Wilson)  ;  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound  (Mac- 
millan) ;  Joseph  Jacobs'  Essays  and  Beviews  (D.  Nutt) ;  Elemen- 
tary Chemistry  (Blackie  Son) ;  Jiassell's  Familiar  Objects  (Blackie 
&  Son)  ;  Hobsons  I'lane  Trigonometry  (Cambridge  University 
Press)  ;  Richardson's  Progressive  Euclid,  Books  I.  and  II.  (Mac- 
millan); Hall  and  Stevens's  Euclid,  Books  III.  and  IV.  (Macmillan); 
Loney's  Elements  <f  Statics  and  Dynamics  (Cambridge  :  Univer- 
sity Press) ;  Lock's  Triyonometry  of  One  Angle  (Macmillan);  The 
Prince  and  the  I'agc  (Macmillan)  ;  D/saz-wierf  (Macmillan) ;  Geolo- 
gical Features  of  the  Transvaal  (Stanford)  ;  Boyal  Edinburgh 
(Macmillan);  Nciv  Zealand  (Petherick);  Sketches  from  a  Nile 
Steamer  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibuer,  &  Co.) ;  The  Loves  of 
Tibullus  (Iloulston  &  Sons)  ;  A  Hundred  Years  by  Post  (Sampson 
Low  &Co.);  I'ersonal  Beminiscences  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfcld, 
A'.  6-'.  (Cassell) ;  Maidens  of  Scripture  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.); 
Selections  from  Petrarca  (Eden,  Remington,  &  Co.) 
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NOTICE. 

Wt  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
stamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  mu^t  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged, 

Adtertiseitents  intended  for  the  Sattjedat  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manages  of  the  Adveetisement  Department 
«t  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  application. 


PABIS. 

The  Satttrdat  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday 
from  Veuve  J.  Botveatt,  22  i^we  de  la  Banque  {near  tie 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  like- 
wise obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Ru£  de  Rivoli ;  at 
Le  KiosQTTB  DuPEEEON,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le 
KiosQXTE  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Copies  are  on  sale  at  The  International  News  Company's 
Offices,  83  &  85  Duane  Street,  New  York,  and  at  Messrs. 
Damebll  &  Upham's,  283  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Annual  Subscription,  including  ^ws^a^e  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  £1  10s.  id.  or  $7  39,  and  may  be  for- 
warded direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr.  William  Botce,  at  the 
Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens, 
American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London.  International 
Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in  the  United  States, 
and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may  commence  at  any 
time. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  pubUcation. 

Copies  of  the  Satttrday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  ivill  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
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Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE   &  CO 

LIMITED, 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHUflENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EXHIBITION  OF  FURNITURE. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  have  now 
on  sliow  a  magnificent  collection 
of  high-clasa  DINING-ROOM  FURNI- 
TTURE  in  pollard  oak,  brown  oak,  and 
American  walnut,  as  well  as  in  the  rich 
old  Chippendale  mahogany  so  much 
prized,  while  there  are  also  a  number  of 
specimen  dining-rooms,  fully  appointed 
and  furnished,  as  examples  of  the  dif- 
ferent styles. 


MAPLE  &  CO.  enjoy  a 
world-wide  celebrity  for  comfort- 
able and  substantially-made  dining-room 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  luxuriantly  soft 
^nd  really  easy  chairs,  club  chairs, 
lounges,  and  settees  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. Customers  when  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road  can  pass  from  the  show- 
rooms to  the  factory  and  see  the  various 
processes  of  upholstering. 

MAPLE 


MAPLE  &  CO.  are  now 
showing  a  choice  Selection  of 
DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE  of 
the  periods  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  includ- 
ing some  very  fine  specimens  in  richly 
carved  mahogany,  also  other  pieces  in 
Rococo  Chippendale  style,  including 
Cabinets,  Tables,  Sliowcases,  Music  Cabi- 
nets, Writing  Tables,  as  well  as  elegant 
novelties  in  inlaid  woods,  with  Vernis- 
Martiu  decorations. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  are  also 
exhibiting  numerous  novelties 
in  Moorish,  Arabian,  Japanese,  and 
Italian  fancy  Drawing-room  Furniture, 
as  well  a^  many  elegant  varieties  of 
Pedestals,  Screens,  draped  and  other 
Easels,  Brackets,  Overdoors,  .Tnrdinieres, 
and  new  shapes  in  wicker  Chairs  and 
Settees,  with  artistic  draperies. 
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SUN 


Established 
1810. 


LIFE 

OFFICE 

FOB  OLD  AGE   ASSITRAIfCES,  PAYABLE  IN 
LIFETIME  OK  AT  PKEVIOTTS  DEATH. 

At  the  last  Division  of  Profits  the  distribution 
was  extraordinary,  the  average  return  in  actual 
cash  being  more  than  £36  in  every  £100  paid  in 
Premiums,  reducing  the  ultimate  cost  of  Policies  to 
a  very  large  extent;  and  under  Table  A  {with 
Profits)  to  absolutely  less  than  the  net  mathema- 
tical premium  required  to  carry  the  risk,  that  is, 


u 


NDER  COST  PRICE." 


Apply  for  the  NEW  DOUBLE  OPTION  PBOSPECTUSES 
to  the  Chief  Office,  63  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 

HARRIS  C.  L,  SAUNDERS, 

General  Manager. 


"  Familiar  in  Millions  of  Mouths  as  any  Household  Word."— TTie  Times. 


APOLLINARIS. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  The  Water  is  cheap  as  well  as  good." 
"  Invalids  are  recommended  to  drink  it." 
"  The  demand  for  it  is  great  and  increasing." 

The  Times. 


Wm.pOLSON'S 


Corn  Flour=- 

w^jL         ^  %^M.  QUEEN. 

USED  IN  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
FIRST  MANUFACTURED 
IN  GREAT  BI^ITAIN, 


WM.  POLSON  &  CO.,  PAISLEY. 


HOT 
MINERAL 

SPRINGS 
OF  BATH. 

Daily  yield,  607,600  gallons. 
Temperature,  117°  to  120°. 


These  Baths  were  founded  in  the  First  Century 
by  the  Romans.  The  waters  are  MOST  VALU- 
ABLE in  cases  of  RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 
SKIN  AFFECTIONS. 

The  Corporation  of  Bath  have  adopted  the 
most  approved  appliances,  and  recently  enlarged 
and  perfected  the  Baths  at  great  expense.  Tv, 
the  words  of  one  of  the  greatest  Hiffemo 
Physicians— THE  BATHS  ARB  THE  MOST 
COMPLETE  IN  EUROPE. 

Address  the  Manager  for  all  information. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE    HOUSES,  «c. 
Bpboial  attention  paid  to  temporary  Installations  fob  Daxcef,  i  o. 

Inquiries  invited.   Estimates  Iree. 

WOODHOUSE  &  EAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 

88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Where  a  Slodel  Inatallation  can  be  seen  at  work. 
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J^YCETJM.  —  THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  and  NANCE 


JJANDEL  FESTIVAL—CRYSTAL  PALACE,  June  189L 

DtNoveflo  Fwr^T?,"°R""  ^^k^  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ticket  Office  from  10  till  6;  and 
■ ,     J.       ^^"•"J^"  '-  Berner.  Street.  Oxford  .street,  and  SO  and  «1  Oueen  Street  Chenn. 

ifis,  oir'and^?;;™'''-"-^''',  SJf''V  the  same  »tall  for  three  days  ijTne  1^2'  and  c 
Tf       r„    :  ■  .  ,  •  ^™  ■  "inL'le  Stall  for  one  day,  lis.,  2I3.,  and  253.  •  for  Kehearsal  dav 

(Juiielsi,  7.S.  Od.  and  10s.  6d.    Prospectus  post  free  on  Application.  Kenearsal  day 


TJANDEL    FESTfVAL.— CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Madame 

r^il^  «'i,',I'i^2''„  ^'"'^'"'ri''.^         Madame  Nordica,  Miss  Marian  M'Kenzic.  Madame 

Sn^tlL  -SI  R  "f*  M"*"'"!- Bell;' Cole:  Mr  Edward  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Barton  MGuckin,  Mr. 
Fv.J^^rK  w. '!!''. Solo  OrCTn,  Mr.  \V.  T.  Be^t.   Organist,  Mi    "  " 

J^.ne.   Chorus  nnd  Orchestra.  4  000  performers.   Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns. 


.  A.  J. 


BRITISH  MUSEIT  T.  EVENING  OPENING  (8  to  10  p.m.) 
J^IIE  URTTISFI  MtlSEUM  (Bloomsbury)  will  be  CLOSED 

_J2>t.shJVll«ran^^     23.  •     PHncwal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 

EST  LONDON   HOSPITAL,  Rammersmith  Road,  W.— 

£4onnowi,erew,,i,  ,  isetheiiumber  ofbedsfrom  !0I  to  at  least  200.  are  ureertly 

•itely  proyi  iclor  the  cises  of  accident  and  .<ud'len  illne«a 
'11  of  near  y  600.000  re  sons  for  whom  this  is  the  nearest 
laaa  nos  aIreod,v  been  securea. 

K.  J.  GILBERT,  Secret^rySuperintcndnt. 


w 


£40  0(10  wherewiih  to 
HEQTIIRR.D,  in  order  to  „d 
arisipf,'  in  tlie  enormous  popnl 
hospital.   The  necessiiry  fjee'l 


n-ERMAN  EXHIBITION, 

^    Earl's  Court,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 

J/on.  Prisident. 
His  Highness  the  Duke  of  SAXE-COBUEG-GOTHA. 

Hon.  President  of  the  Committee  in  Germany. 
His  Serene  Highness  PRINCE  BLUCHER  voN  WAHLSTATT. 

Director-General— SOtl^^i  R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

(3J-ERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  display  of  German 
Works  of  Art  ever  exhibited  in  England,  including  the  paint- 
ins  loaned  by  H.M.  The  Queen,  of  ttie  German  Imperial  Family. 

The  FIRST  exclusively  GERMAN  EXHIBITION  of  Ger- 
man Industries  yet  seen  in  London. 

Exhibitors  from  Thirty  German  Cities. 


iMAX  EXHIBITION. 

By  Special  Permission  of  H.M.  Tni3  Emperor. 
The  Band  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  Life  Guards. 


By  Special  Permission  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Rehent  op  BAVAniA. 
The  Band  of  the  2nd  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  Arlberger  Troupe  of  Tyroler  Singers. 

Realistic  Scenery  of  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg,  Potsdam,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  &c. 

Magnificent  Illumination  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Evening  by  Pain  &  Sons. 

At  3.30  and  8,30  I'.M.,  in  the  Arena,  "  GERMANIA,"  being  a  Life  Picture  of 
episodes  from  the  Military  and  Civil  History  of  the  German  Empire,  combining 
elaborate  scenic  effects  with  realistic  incidents,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day. 

For  particulars  concerning  admissions,  <tc.,  see  London  Daily  Papers. 

T^OYAL    NAVAL  EXHIBITION, 

,  CHELSEA,  S.W. 

Patron— MAJESTY  THE  QTJEEX. 
Open  from  II  a.m.  till  11  p.m. 

T^OYAL    NAVAL  EXHIBITION. 

Close  to  Grosvenor  Road  Station  on  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  and  L.  C.  &  D.  lines. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  Sloane  Square  Station,  from  which  omnibuses  run  direct. 

Special  Road-Car  Service  from  the  doors  every  .six  minutes  to  and  from  Liverpool 
Street  rid  Victoria  Station,  Westminster,  Charing  Cross,  Strand.  Ludgate  Hill, 
Bank,  Broad  Street.  Fares  to  or  from  Naval  E.xhibition  and  Victoria  Station,  Id. 
Naval  Exhibition  and  Chancery  Lane,  2d.  Naval  E.'thibition  and  Liverpool 
Street.  3d. 

Unriv.alled  Attriictions,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  : — 
Arctic  Relics,  Arts  Gallery  containing  one  of  the  finest  collections  ever  got  to- 
gether—Historical Collections  of  ModeLs  of  Ships  of  War  and  Mercantile  Marine — 
Full-size  Models  of  H.M.S.  "Victory''  and  Eddjstone  Lighthouse,  on  which  will 
he  burning  the  most  powerful  light  in  the  world — Monster  Ordnance  (guns  of 
57  tons  and  110  tons)— Machine-Gun  Firing— Torpedoes— Exhibition  of  Diving, 
&c. — Lake  250  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  on  which  Mimic  Combats  between 
Models  of  two  modern  Battle  Ships  will  take  place,  and  illu-itrations  of  Submarine 
Mining,  ic,  will  be  given — Nautical  Displays  in  the  Arena — Performances  by  the 
Sons  of  Neptune  Opera  Company — Aquatic  Fireworks —Balloon  Ascents— Monster 
Iceberg,  containing  realistic  Arctic  Scenery,  and  Panorama  of  Trafalgar— Grounds 
Magnificently  Illuminated  (thonsauds  of  Coloured  Lights).  Decoratio  Lighting  by 
James  Pain  &,  Sons. 

Hon.  Sec,  Capt.  A.  JEPHSON,  R.N. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


'piIE     MASON     COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  LECTURER  IN  MATHEMATICS 
ANO  AS 

ASSISTANT  LECTURER  IN  ENGLISU. 

The  Council  invite  applii^ations  on  or  before  Juq9  2D  lor  the  above  appointments,  the  duties 
of  which  willcommenee  on  October  1, 18t)l. 

Particulars  of  the  stipends,  conditions,  and  duties  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Geo.  H.  MouLKif,  Tne  Mason  College,  Birmingham,  to  whom  all  applications- 
should  be  t,ent. 

G.  J.  JOHNSON,  President  of  the  Coumil. 

ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL     COLLEGE    and  FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established  by  Royal  Charter  1845. for  Land  Owners,  and  Farmers,  Land  Agents,  Sur- 
veyors, intending  Colonists,  &c.  Practical  and  Scientillc  Instruction  in  Agriculture  ftni3 
Dairy  Farming,  Estate  Management,  Forestry,  &c.  Ac. 

For  Prospectus,  with  list  ot  Professors,  particulars  of  Farm  and  Dairy,  Coursei  of  Instruc- 
tion ScholarBhips.  Diplomas,  .tc.,  apply  to  the  Pkixcipal. 

THE  SESSION  began  on  May  19. 


T,EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  — THREE  "COUNCIL" 

■'-^  SCHOLARSHIPS  (X21  each)  and  TWO  "  HOUSE  "  SCHOLARSHIPS  (fSI  10s.  each) 
will  be  awarded  in  June.  Particulars  from  the  Head-Master. 


E. 


■r)ENSTONE  OOLLEG 

HALF-TERM  will  beffin  on  June  16.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Terms* 
34  Guineaa.  Head-Master's  House,  48  Guineas.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  I>» 
EDWARDKSt  M. A.,  Head-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoxeter. 

PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.   Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  a» 
Midsummer,  1891 ,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  trom  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars  who  require  it. 
Further  particulars  irom  the  IIead-Ma.stek  or  Secretary,  The  College, Clifton, Brirtol. 

r)UNDLE    SCHOOL.  —  An    EXAMINATION   for  SIX 

^   SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  July  7.    For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- 

AfASTEH. 


G 


RAMMAR     SCHOOL,     NEW  ARK-ON-TRENT, 

//..n.7-.Vns/,.r_Rev.  HERBERT  PLATER.  M.  A.,  Morton  Coll.,  Oiford. 


M'tris  are  (Graduates  of  Oxford.  Cambridp 


Dulilin.  London,  and  GOttiDfren. 

*   -  Dail:r 


Pupils  .-ire  pn  i  .in  d  l,,r  the  llniversities.  Army  and  Civjl  Service  E.\aminations.  &c.  Daily 
Instruction  in  1  riiicli  and  tiermun.  Entrance  Scliolnrsbips.  Tlure  is  a  Chemical  I.ahora- 
tory.  also  Workshops  k.r  Carpentry  and  Turninir.  Piiviilc  Bathinsr-plnce,  wi'b  swimmins 
tauirht.  School  Boats  on  the  Trent.  Capital  Cricket  Field  and  Playecound, wilh Eton  lives 
Courts.  Baths,  i  c. 
Terms  inclusive,  for  Board  and  Tuition,  60  Guineas  per  annum. 

For  Prospectus  and  Honour  List  apply  to  the  Hkad-.v1a.stek.   

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.- ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  for  September.  One  of  x.w,  several  of  £30  to  XSl,will  be  competed  for  on  July  21. 
Apply,  Ukad-Master,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
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CHRONICLE. 

PROMINENT    among    the  few  birthday 
honours  of  last  week  that  were  of  much 

ilODOurs.      .  ,         ,  .  . 

interest  to  any  but  the  recipients  were  the 
very  appropriate  Privy  Councillorship  conferred  on  Mr. 
LiDDERDALE,  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Giffen,  a  very  useful  public  servant,  and  the 
baronetcy  of  Sir  Peter  O'Brien,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
who,  of  all  Irishmen  since  the  great  Lord  Clare,  has  been 
best  abused  by  those  among  his  countrymen  whose  abuse 
is  an  honour.  It  is  not  possible,  though  the  conferring  of 
peerages  on  colonial  magnates  is  abstractedly  an  excellent 
thing,  to  feel  much  interest  in  the  ennobhng  of  a  lucky 
financier  and  railway  king  like  Sir  George  Stephen,  or  in 
that  of  a  millionaire  manufacturer  like  Mr.  Lister. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
In  Parliament.  Newfoundland  business,  on  Friday  week,  was 

chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rather  ludicrous 
exhibition  of  himself  made  by  Lord  Turing.  After  Lord 
Salisbury  had  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with  the  action 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  very  much  dissatisfied  with  some 
of  its  words,  Lord  Herschell  made  some  amends  for  that 
language  by  admitting  in  the  fullest  manner  the  duty  of 
obeying  treaty  obligations  to  France.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Constable  of  Dover  Castle  introduced  a  Bill 
to  prevent  the  catching  of  seals,  during  close  time,  in 
Behring  Sea — a  measure  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  first  step  in  an  arrangement  of  that  difiiculty  there. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  subsequently  promised 
that  the  Constable  would,  on  Monday,  definitely  state  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Free  Education  Bill.  The 
rest  of  the  morning  sitting  was  taken  up  by  Supply  ;  and 
the  evening  sitting  was  promptly  counted  out — a  waste  of 
time  which,  at  the  date  and  in  the  circumstances,  may  be 
described  as  simply  scandalous. 

Only  formal  business  was  done  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Monday  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons  had  several  matters 
of  interest  before  it.  After  the  Bristol  Channel  Pilotage 
Bill  had  been  debated,  and,  by  a  rather  large  division  for  a 
Bill  of  the  kind,  carried  by  165  to  119,  Sir  John  Gorst 
announced,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  the  intended 
rewards  to  Ma-jor  Grant's  Thobal  force,  and  Sir  James 
Fergusson  made  the,  in  a  different  way,  equally  satisfactory 
statement  that  the  reported  conduct  of  the  French  in  New- 
foundland had  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  French 
Government.  It  is  clearly  intolerable  that,  while  we  are 
straining  every  point  and  offending  our  colonists  in  order 
to  be  fair  to  the  French,  they  should  strain  every  point  to 
be  unfair  to  the  colonists  and  to  us.  A  discussion  took 
place  on  the  course  of  business,  and  then  Mr.  Smith's 
Behring  Strait  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  amid  a 
chorus  of  eulogy  on  the  Government  from  the  most  un- 
expected quarters,  including  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
who  pretty  certainly  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the 
natter,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  who  quite  certainly  does  know 
something.  For  ourselves,  we  love  no  arbitrations  in  inter- 
national affairs,  for  reasons  which  we  have  often  enough 
explained,  and  which  appear  to  us  convincing.  But,  putting 
that  point  on  one  side,  the  business  seems  to  have  been  well 
managed.  The  rest  of  the  evening  was  spent  upon  the 
Jleport  of  the  Land  Bill. 

Tuesday  was  as  Monday  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  very 
much  so  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  sitting  to  the  Land  Bill.  Several  new  clauses  were 
defeated,  the  most  notable  being  Mr.  Sexton's  famous  one 
for  making  a  hard-and-fast  rule  whereby  honest  occupying 
tenants  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  Bill  in  the 


interest  of  ci-devant  evicted  defaulters.  A  very  good  spirit 
was  shown  among  speakers  on  the  landlord  side,  every 
wish  being  expressed  that  innocent  sufferers  by  the  mis- 
leading of  Mr.  Sexton  and  his  friends  should  be  permitted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  retrieve  their  error.  But  Mr. 
Sexton's  way  of  doing  this  is  absurd,  and  simply  puts  a 
premium  on  folly  or  dishonesty,  while  inflicting  a  loss  on 
industry  and  good  faith. 

On  Wednesday,  a  House  having  been  made  by  the  eccen- 
tric, but  now  usual,  expedient  of  a  count,  Her  Majesty's 
Commons  did  useful  but  unexciting  work,  passing  a  Scotch 
Streets  Bill  through  Committee,  debating  the  Rating  of 
Machinery  Bill,  for  a  long  time  in  that  stage,  and  helping 
various  other  measures  on. 

On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords,  being  still  unsupplied 
with  any  contentious  work,  devoted  itself  to  private  Bills. 
In  the  Lower  House  Mr.  Labouchere  again  tried  to  get 
at  his  favourite  black  beast  of  the  moment,  the  Chartered 
Company  of  South  Africa,  and,  as  every  one  must  have  ex- 
pected, also  availed  himself  of  the  newspaper  gossip,  noticed 
below,  to  ask  questions  about  Italy  and  England.  Mr. 
Smith  declared  nobly  that  "  no  such  intolerable  abuse  of 
"  the  system  of  emigration "  as  the  deporting  of  sixty 
thousand  Russian  Jews  hither  from  Riga  and  Libau  could 
be  contemplated.  It  might  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
he  had  told  us  how  he  proposed  to  stop  the  intolerable 
abuse  if  it  were  attempted.  Perhaps  a  similar  over- 
sanguineness  was  observable  in  his  continued  belief  that  the 
House  can  rise  by  the  end  of  July.  If  it  likes,  it  can  no 
doubt ;  but,  will  it  like  %  The  Behring  Sea  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  then  the  House  returned  to  the  Land  Bill. 
This  was  debated,  with  many  small  divisions,  till  the  House 
adjourned,  at  midnight,  Mr.  Smith,  no  doubt,  still  confident 
about  the  end  of  July. 

The  thieves  having  fallen  out  in  Ireland,  the 
Ireland,     usual  consequences  are  happening,  and  the 

Tipperary  revolt  against  one  of  the  best  land- 
lords in  East  or  West,  North  or  South  Britain,  practically 
collapsed  last  week.  Deeply,  deeply  did  this  grieve  those 
professional  peacemakers,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  but 
they  could  not  help  it.  A  very  important  and  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  Women's  Liberal-Unionist  Association  was 
held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  and  addressed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who  described,  with  accuracy  and  a 
little  just  pride,  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  and  (to  judge 
by  its  subsequent  squeals)  touched  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  to  the  quick,  albeit  that  shy  creature  has 
locked  itself  in  a  brass  kist,  and  pinned  it  wi'  a  pinchbeck 
pin. 

The  result  of  the  North  Bucks  election  was 
^Farliament^  announced  yesterday  week  as  being  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Leon  (whose  election  will  not  please 
anti-Semites  or  enemies  of  the  Stock  Exchange)  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  four  hundred,  not  a  third,  indeed,  of 
that  which  Captain  Verney  obtained  in  1885,  but  more 
than  that  by  which  he  defeated  Mr.  Hubbard  two  years 
ago.  This  is  the  third  Gladstonian  seat  which  has  been 
won  by  men  of  money.  A  fourth  was  landed  at  Paisley 
on  Monday  by  Mr.  Dunn  by  a  greatly  increased  majority — 
a  thing  to  be  regretted,  though  neither  this  nor  Bucks  is  a 
seat  lost.  These  misfortunes  were  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
only  to  a  certain  extent,  made  up  by  the  unopposed  return 
of  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish  in  Derbyshire,  and  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  City  Liberals,  who  had  loudly  vaunted  their 
valiant  purpose  of  contesting  the  vacancy  caused  by  Sir 
Robert  Fowler's  death,  to  stick  to  that  part  of  valour 
which  has  been  called  the  better.  On  Wednesday  ac- 
cordingly Sir  Reginald  Hanson  walked  over.  Lord 
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Hartington  at  Bakewell  and  Mr.  Goschen  at  St.  James's 
Hall  made  important  speeches  on  Friday  week. 

Forei<m  More  positive,  though  not  much  more  detailed, 
ftnd  Colonial  accounts  of  the  aftray  in  Manicaland  were  re- 
Affairs,  ceived  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Portuguese 
one  being  decidedly  comic,  and  amounting,  in  the  famous 
formula  of  Mr.  Wemmick,  pretty  much  to  this  : — ■"  Hullo  1 
"  Here's  an  entrenchment  I  Let's  get  shot !  "  Accounts 
of  desperate  fighting  in  Chili  also  came  to  hand,  and  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  Major  Grant  describing  the 
Thobal  business,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  pretty  a  little 
thing  as  heart  could  desire.  Papers  published  on  the  same 
day  made  the  ammunition  mystery  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Some  details  of  the  trials  of  the  offenders  (supple- 
mented throughout  the  week)  arrived  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, which  also  brought  very  bad  news  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  a  new  development  of  the  Newfoundland 
difficulty,  the  French  continuing  their  Shylock  part  in 
the  matter  of  bait,  to  the  detriment  of  American  fisher- 
men, and  some  minor  matters.  Pretty  full  details,  on 

which  we  comment  at  length  elsewhere,  were  published  on 
Tuesday  morning  as  to  the  new  Anglo- Portuguese  agree- 
ment ;  as  also  certain  communications  between  Sir  Henry 
Lock  and  President  KrOger  as  to  the  proposed  Boer  Trek 

to  Mashonaland.  News  arrived  that  Greek  brigands — 

who  have  been  rather  quiet  of  late — had  stopped  the  Orient 
Express  on  Turkish  territory,  and  carried  off  four  German 
passengers  and  the  British  Embassy's  Hungarian  cook  to 

hold  to  ransom.  On  Thursday  morning  rather  florid,  but 

not  uninteresting,  accounts  (afterwards  corrected)  were  re- 
ceived from  Chili  of  the  way  in  which  the  insurgent  cruiser 
Magellanes,  not  being  caught  napping,  beat  off  the  Govern- 
ment squadron,  including  the  redoubtable  torpedo  cruisers, 
and  from  Argentina  of  a  run  on  the  Buenos  Ayres  banks, 
which  had  been  fatal  to  four  of  them,  none  of  which  was 
English.  It  was  inevitable  that  Buenos  Ayres  finance  should 
be  worse  before  it  was  better,  but  the  worse  certainly  seems 

to  be  rather  steady,  and  the  better  very  slow  in  coming.  

In  the  middle  of  the  week  the  quidnuncs  were  set  a  revelling 
by  some  gossip  in  the  Figaro  as  how  King  Humbert  shoulcl 
have  told  Prince  Napoleon,  who  should  have  told  M.  Chose, 
that  Lord  Salisbury  a  year  ago  or  thereabouts  guaranteed 
the  safety  of  the  Italian  coasts.  A  chain  with  the  late 
revered  Plon-Plon  for  one  of  its  links  would  not  exactly 
hold  an  ironclad ;  but  whether  any  such  engagement  was 
given  or  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  Radical  raging  will 
induce  the  English  Government  to  confess  it.  The  whole 
value  of  such  engagements  lies  in  the  power  of  making 
them  secretly.  The  Rata,  it  seems,  has  been  duly  sur- 
rendered to  the  United  States  authorities  by  the  Chilian 
"  Congressional "  party,  while  this  amiability  on  their  part 
towards  neutrals  is  to  be  contrasted  with  a  fresh  decree  of 
President  Baljiaceda's  closing  the  nitrate  ports  which  the 

rebels  occupy.  Arrangements  are  said  to  ha,ve  been  made 

for  smoothing,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  Portuguese 
financial  difficulties, 

A  very  remarkable  cricket  match  was  played 
Sport      out  on  Monday  at  Lord's  between  Notts  and 

the  M.  C.  C,  the  Club  (which  had  an  excep- 
tionally strong  team)  getting  the  county  (which  was  below 
its  strength)  ovit  for  21  runs  in  the  first  innings,  and  69 
(of  which  all  but  14  were  contributed  by  two  bats,  Mr. 
"Wright  and  T.  Attewell)  in  the  second,  and  winning  by 
an  innings  and  37  runs.  On  Tuesday  Surrey  beat  Somerset 
by  an  innings  and  375  runs ;  the  Western  county,  which 
was  completely  outclassed,  making  37  only  in  each  innings; 
and  Sussex  also  in  a  single  innings  disposed  of  Yorkshire. 

 The  Thames  Yacht  Club  match  on  the  same  day  was 

won  by  the  Maid  Marion  (better  known  as  the  Yarana), 
chiefly  owing  to  luck  and  light  airs.  In  the  Royal 
London  Yacht  Club  match  next  day  similar  conditions 
and  time  allowance  favoured  Mr.  Clarke's  forty-tonner 
Reverie  in  a  manner  almost  exactly  justifying  the  celebrated 
remark  of  the  foreign  lady  at  Cowes,  that  "  The  yachting  was 

"  a  sport  curious,  for  the  last  ship  did  always  win."  

Although  a  fillies'  race  is  never  quite  a  foregone  conclusion, 
the  Oaks  was  nearly  that  for  Mr.  Fenwick's  Mimi,  who 
won  in  the  easiest  possible  manner  from  her  stable-com- 
panion Corstorphine,  though  she  did  not  follow  her  New- 
market habit  of  running  away  with  the  race  from  the  very 
beginning.  A  race  between  her  and  Common  ought  to  be 
unusually  interesting.  The  racing  of  the  week  has  been 
quite  third  class ;  and  all  the  important  cricket  matches 
which  should  have  begun  on  Thursday  were  put  off  owing 
to  the  rain. 


The  bad  weather  of  the  early  part  of  this  day 
Miscellaneons.  week   interfered  with   the  intended  Horse 

Guards  parade  and  some  other  celebrations  of 

the  Queen's  birthday.  Letters  were  published  from 

LordGRiMTHORPE,  defallihilitate  humani  generis  Grimthorpio 
excepto;  from  Mr.  Howorth,  in  an  excusable  ill-temper, 
about  the  Free  Education  matter ;  from  the  Head-master 
of  Winchester,  about  a  very  desirable  bringing  into  line  of 
the  Easter  holidays  in  Public  Schools ;  and  from  Mr. 
Hubbard  as  to  that  unlucky  Twyford  Allotments  Question,, 
which  has  proved  so  useful  a  hotbed  in  which  to  grow  the 
Mendacium  politicum  ("a  hardy,  yet  easily  forced  plants 
"  particularly  valuable  at  election  times,  but  always  in 
"  season,"  as  a  seedsman's  catalogue  at  hand  says)  to  the 

Gladstonian  party.  The  Great  Western  Railway  had  its 

main  line  blocked  for  some  days  at  Brent,  on  the  edge  of  Dart- 
moor, by  the  falling  in  of  a  tunnel.  The  Law  Courts  have 

been  crowded,  and  have  crowded  the  pa]!)ers  during  the 
week,  owing  to  the  strange  case  of  Miss  Smith  {in  re  Park), 
the  Berkeley  Peerage  case  (a  fresh  stirring  of  century-old 

scandals),  and  above  all  the  Baccarat  case.  The  tailors' 

strike  has  caused  some  disturbances  in  the  East  End  of 

London,  and  an  omnibus  strike  is  threatened.  The  Dean 

of  Westminster  appealed  on  Friday  morning  for  funds  to 
fill  in  the  last  window  of  the  Chapter  House  with  stained 
glass ;  and  on  the  same  day  Mr.  Stanhope's  scheme  for 
gratifying  the  ambition  of  army  doctors  by  new  titles  was 
published. 

Few  engineers  were  better  known  than  Sir 
Obituary.    JoHN  Hawkshaw,  the  author  of  the  Severn 

Tunnel  and  other  great  works.  The  usual 

Fourth  of  June  celebration  at  Eton  was  prevented  by 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Hornby,  wife  of  the  Provost  of  Eton,  in 

quite  early  middle  life.-  -Mr.  Follett  Synge,  who  died  at 

the  age  of  sixty-five,  had  done  good  work  in  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  was  a  novelist  of  considerable  talent ;  while 
General  Crealock,  besides  fighting  very  gallantly  in  th& 
Crimea,  had  seen  active  service  in  China,  in  the  Mutiny,  in, 
China  again,  and  during  the  Zulu  war. 

Tlie  Life  of  ArchhisJiop  Tait,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Books,  &c.  Rochester  and  Dr.  Benham  (Macmillan),  has- 
been  published  during  the  week.  The  Arch- 
bishop was  a  man  rather  to  be  respected  than  liked,  and 
his  action  at  some  of  the  earlier  crises  of  his  life  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Church ;  but  he  became  a  much  better  Church- 
man as  he  went  on,  and  Lambeth  almost  superinduced  on 
him  an  odour  of  sanctity  by  his  death-time. 


TPIE  NEW  AiSGLO-PORTUGUESE  CONVENTION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  details  of  the  new  Anglo-Portugueso' 
Convention  are  even  yet  not  very  precisely  published, 
those  who  formerly  reproached  Lord  Salisbury  with 
bullying  Portugal  are  (as  was  to  be  expected)  already  re- 
proaching him  with  surrender  to  her.  Others,  prompted 
and  protected,  let  us  hope,  by  that  ignorance  which  is 
natural  and  necessary  to  a  certain  class  of  political  journalist, 
are  exclaiming  at  the  three  per  cent,  transit  duty  on  the 
Pungwe  route,  which,  as  those  who  are  not  ignorant  know,, 
represents  the  alternative  to  a  fifteen  per  cent,  impost  else- 
where. Indeed,  nothing  so  much  interferes  with  the  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  question  as  this  enormous  and  pervading 
ignorance.  To  hear  some  people  speak  it  might  be  imagined 
that  the  regions  in  dispute  had  either  at  some  time  been 
recognized  as  British  territory,  or  else  that,  at  any  rate, 
they  were  in  the  position  of  the  continental  dominions  of 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  in  which  British  influence  was 
at  one  time  paramount,  till  laches  of  some  sort  let  some- 
body else  in.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
If  a  very  few  years  ago  the  question  had  been  asked  of 
any  number  of  Englishmen  "  To  whom  do  Mashonaland, 
"the  Barotse  country,  &c.,  belong?"  nine  men  out  of  ten, 
if  candid,  would  have  replied,  "  I  don't  know  where  Mashona- 
"  land  or  the  Barotse  country  is " ;  the  tenth,  if  careless, 
would  have  said,  "  Portugal " ;  if  careful,  would  have  said, 
"  Why,  they  are  no  man's  land ;  but  Portugal  claims  them, 
"  and  perhaps  once  held  them."  This  last  would  have  been 
the  accurate  way  of  putting  it,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  the  phrase  "  surrendering  to  Portugal  "  is  absolutely 
out  of  place.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  instrument  of 
last  year  which  failed,  and  that  of  this  year  which  it  is  hoped 
will  not  fail,  concerned  and  concern  an  enormous  stretch  of 
territory  which,  though  recently  travelled  over  and  explored 
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by  Englishmen,  and  though  in  no  valid  sense  of  the  term 
occupied  for  centuries  by  the  Portuguese,  never  has  been  in  any 
sense  England's,  and  has  been  in  a  certain  sense  Portugal's. 
Every  inch  of  land  which  this  agreement  gives  us,  and  every 
right  conferred  by  it  (except  that  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Zambesi,  which  we  have  for  some  time  claimed),  is  new,  is 
so  much  gain  for  England.  To  speak  in  the  other  sense,  is 
absolutely  unreasonable. 

We  are  not  entirely  sure  from  the  published  details  as 
to  the  extent  of  country  north  of  the  Zambesi  to  which 
Portugal's  claim  has  been  acknowledged,  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly one  flaw  in  the  telegraphic  summaries,  in  that  they 
do  not  mention  any  stipulation  that  Portugal  shall  not  get 
rid  of  this  district  to  any  Power  but  England — -a  stipulation 
which  has  very  properly  been  made  for  Cis-Zambesia.  With 
this  made,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  Portuguese  authority  in  a  tropical  country  not  suited  for 
European  colonization  proper,  and  not  known  to  be  of  any 
great  wealth.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  we  are 
not  giving  this,  but  exchanging  it  for  the  district  of 
our  own  preference — that  of  Manica,  which  was  by 
the  abortive  Convention  assigned  by  ourselves  to  Portu- 
gal. Some  stipulations  as  to  the  Pungwe  route  appear 
more  questionable ;  but  here  it  must  be  remembered  that 
nobody  has  ever  questioned  Portugal's  right  to  the  coast,  and 
that  the  Pungwe  route  simply  doubles  or  decuples  the  value 
of  Matabele  and  Mashonaland.  It  is,  indeed,  the  key  of  the 
whole  position,  both  for  good  and  ill,  in  a  manner  which  we 
suspect  not  many  Englishmen  understand.  Well-informed 
persons,  indeed,  are  aware  that  the  possession  of  this  route, 
while  it  vastly  facilitates  the  colonization  of  the  country, 
provides  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  safeguard  against  its 
being  turned  into  a  mere  Afrikander  preserve,  to  be  shut 
or  opened,  taxed  or  left  free,  as  it  may  suit  the  dominant 
political  party  at  the  Cape.  Instead  of  an  enormous  land 
route  (valuable  as  that  will  be  as  an  alternative,  and  for 
maintaining  communication  with  the  capital),  it  provides 
a  short  transit  of  some  two  hundred  miles  or  so  straight 
from  the  sea.  The  stipulated  transit  duty  is  not  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  this,  and  the  capitalization  scheme  is  good. 
For  Portugal,  which  is  always  in  want  of  money,  will  by  no 
means  improbably  find  the  lump  sum  so  pleasant,  that  in  a 
short  time  when  her  Chauvinists  have  quieted  down,  she 
will  be  very  glad  to  take  another  for  extending  the  lease 
or  turning  it  into  a  freehold.  The  further  stipulation,  that 
if  Portugal  does  not  construct  the  railway,  a  neutral  Power 
shall  form  a  Company  to  do  so,  is  very  much  less  desirable, 
and  not  quite  intelligible.  We  want  no  neutral  Powers 
meddling  with  Africa  to  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi. 

Neither  Government  seems  to  have  paid  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  fighting  near  Massi  Kesse,  still  less  to  the 
demand  of  the  redoubtable  Major  Caldas  Xavier  ("  Hot 
"  water "  Xavier)  for  six  thousand  men  from  Portugal. 
From  such  news  as  have  been  received  it  is  indubitable 
that  the  Portuguese  were  the  aggressors,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Company's  men  were  quite  right  to  give 
tham  a  warm  reception.  A  force  chiefly  composed  of 
natives,  and  immensely  outnumbering  the  defenders  of 
the  stockade,  could  never  have  been  admitted  peacefully 
within  it  without  almost  the  certainty  of  massacre.  Nor 
does  it  seem  at  all  likely  that  the  home  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment will  make  much  moan  over  the  fallen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  general  proceeding  suggests  rather  uncomfortable 
doubts  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  arrangement.  For 
one  of  two  things  must  have  happened ;  either  the  home 
Government  has  been  playing  a  double  game  during  its 
negotiations,  or  else  it  is  entirely  unable  to  control  its  re- 
presentatives. There  is  probably,  however,  more  real  difii- 
culty  in  the  Boer  Trek,  which,  despite  the  wise  conduct  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner  and  the  apparent  loyalty  of  Pre- 
sident Kruger  and  his  Yolksraad,  is  almost  certainly 
being  carried  out.  Here,  also,  the  situation,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  thoroughly  comprehended  in  England,  is 
rather  complex.  Since  the  infamous  Transvaal  Convention 
a  good  deal  of  peaceful  progress  has  been  made  in  Anglici- 
zing the  Transvaal,  by  the  influx  of  English  miners  and 
other  residents,  by  intermarriage,  and  the  like.  But  there 
is  still  an  ultra-Dutch  party  which  hates  Englishmen, 
and,  indeed,  all  white  neighbours,  which  longs  for  the 
old  patriarchal  solitude,  and  which  not  only  would  be 
glad  to  get  away  from  the  comparative  sophistication  of  the 
Transvaal  as  it  is,  but  fears  that,  if  it  does  not  "  trek  "  at 
once,  the  whole  country  to  the  northward  will  be  occupied 
by  the  English.    The  very  discovery  of  the  Pungwe  route 


has  added  to  this  uncomfortable  feeling  among  this  class  of 
Boer,  and  indeed  of  Afrikander  generally,  as  though  he 
were  to  a  certain  extent  surrounded  and  outmarched.  Add 
to  this  the  numerous  possessors  of  concessions,  sham  or 
half-sham,  whose  interest  it  is  to  put  these  interlopers  up 
against  the  Chartered  Company,  and  even  the  least  informed 
person  will  discern  the  elements  of  a  very  pretty  difl[iculty. 
It  will  not  become  less  pretty  in  appearance  when  it  is 
further  remembered  that  Mr.  RnoDEs  depends  for  his 
position  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  Cape,  which  has 
helped  him  so  much  to  establish  the  Company,  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  friends  and  allies  of  these  very  Boers.  There 
is  thus  not  a  little  thread  to  spin  afresh  in  the  matter. 
But  for  England — that  is  to  say,  for  men  of  Eng- 
lish birth  and  nationality  all  over  the  world,  whatever 
the  actual  spot  of  their  residence — the  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  the  short  sea  route  to  Mashonaland  is  the 
unum  necessarium  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  valuable  card  in 
itself,  and  more  valuable  still  for  the  purpose  of  trumping 
others,  while  it  is  obtained  at  practically  no  expense  (for 
the  traflic  which  uses  it  will  pay  for  it),  and  opens  regions, 
every  foot  of  which  is  clear  gain  to  the  Empire.  In  the 
improbable  case  of  any  new  fit  of  foily  on  the  part  of  the 
Portuguese  Cortes,  the  recent  violence  near  Massi  Kesse 
and  elsewhere  will  come  in  usefully  to  show  that  there  is 
no  room  for  the  employment  of  anything  but  force,  and 
England  should  then  arrange  matters  simply  to  suit  her- 
self. But  meanwhile  the  proposed  arrangement,  while 
decidedly  generous  to  Portugal,  is  also  very  profitable  to  Eng- 
land, and  if  there  were  any  one  on  the  Opposition  side 
who  knew  as  much  of  the  matter,  and  had  as  fair  a  mind 
as  Mr.  Bryce  in  another  case,  it  would  be  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  so. 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  APES. 

"  TT"^HAT  do  you  say  to  monkeys  ? "  asks  some  one  in 
V  V  Mr.  Byron's  Hornet's  Nest.  "  I  never  say  anything 
"  to  monkeys  ;  where's  the  use  1 "  is  the  reply.  Professor 
Garner  says  many  things  to  monkeys  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  describes  his  conversations  in  the  iVew  Revieio, 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  learned  professor  of  the 
Simian  language  and  literature  is  not  playing  ofi"  a  joke  on 
his  editor.  Like  other  people,  he  has  long  been  convinced 
that  "each  sound  uttered  by  an  animal  has  a  meaning, 
"  which  any  other  animal  of  the  same  kind  would  interpret 
"  at  once."  Even  animals  of  another  kind — the  human — 
can  interpret  the  barks  of  dogs,  the  cries  and  songs  of 
birds,  the  plaintive  wail  or  pleased  purr  of  puss.  But 
we  judge  by  the  tone  rather  than  by  the  sounds.  Do- 
mesticated animals  certainly  understand  a  good  deal  of 
what  we  say  to  them  and  about  them.  Words,  as  signs 
of  thought,  are  not  incomprehensible  to  them.  Dogs 
can  be  taught  to  say  "  Yes,"  and  a  dog  in  Scotland  could 
say  "  William,"  but  never  got  so  far  as  "  Ewart."  Thus 
speech  is  not  the  barrier  between  man  and  beast.  The 
bestial  intelligence  crosses  the  line  into  our  region ;  we  do 
not  so  easily  cross  the  line  into  the  region  of  the  less  accom- 
plished animals.  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  believe  that 
baboons  can  talk ;  Professor  Garner  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  baboon  language  like  a  heroine  of  fiction.  He  calls  the 
speech  of  monkeys  "  articulate  "  ;  and  this  is  going  far. 

His  method  of  study  was  most  ingenious.  He  divorced 
two  wedded  monkeys,  caught  the  lady's  voice  in  a  phono- 
graph, and  fired  it  ofi"  at  the  male.  The  gentleman  was 
wildly  excited.  "  Is  it  hallucination,  is  it  telepathy  1  "  he 
asked  in  his  monkey's  mind,  and  found  no  reply.  By  storing 
monkey  speech  in  phonographs.  Professor  Garner  learned 
to  utter  it  himself,  and  found  out  what  words  denoted  what 
things.  For  example,  he  conceived  that  a  monkey  word 
meant  "milk."  The  monkey  answered  by  the  same  word, 
and  placed  his  paw  near  the  front  of  his  cage.  Milk  was 
brought,  the  monkey  drank  and  asked  for  more.  But  observe, 
this  word  really  described,  not  milk  only,  but  "  thirst,"  or 
"  drink."  Thus  we  gather  that  the  words  of  monkeys  are 
extremely  general  and  abstract,  which  is  not,  perhaps,  what 
might  be  expected.  They  have  not  one  term  for  water, 
another  for  milk,  only  a  term  for  something  to  drink.  The 
same  is  true  about  food.  Their  word  means  "  something  to 
"  eat,"  they  do  not  seem  to  have  difftjrentiated  it  into 
"apple,"  "carrot,"  "bread,"  "banana."  A  word  for 
"sick"  Professor  Garner  uttered  "with  such  result 
"  as  to  make  me  feel  quite  sure  that  I  was  not  far  from 
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"  right."  But  probably  monkeys  have  no  special  word  for 
measles,  mumps,  influenza,  and  so  forth.  When  Mr. 
Garner  uttered  the  word  of  alarm  to  a  friendly  Capucin 
monkey  the  animal  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and  "  seemed 
"  almost  frantic  with  fright."  Monkey  language  has  about 
eight  sounds,  which  can  be  multiplied  by  modulation.  The 
most  frequent  sound  is  like  the  "oo"  in  "shoot."  There  is 
an  *'  e  "  as  in  "  be,"  but  no  a,  i,  or  o.  Consonantal  sounds 
are  few  and  feeble.  A  monkey  can  learn  to  understand 
a  foreign  monkey-dialect,  but  does  not  try  to  speak  it.  He 
answers  in  his  own  vernacular. 

Unlike  men  and  women,  monkeys  "  seldom  speak  when 
"  not  necessary."  Monkeys  reason  ;  "  to  reason  they  must 
"  think,  and  if  it  be  true  that  man  cannot  think  without 
"  words,  it  must  be  true  of  monkeys."  Perhaps  it  is  not 
true  of  men,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Max  Muller's  opinion.  Pro- 
fessor Garner  tells  us  of  African  languages  which  contain 
only  a  few  scores  of  words.  What  languages  are  these  1 
The  Australians,  the  most  backward  of  men,  have  a  very 
full  vocabulary  and  complicated  grammar.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Professor  Garner  has  discovered  little  beyond 
the  undoubted  fact  that  animals  use  sounds  as  signs.  Speech 
is  only  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  sound-signs,  and  is  pro- 
bably not  more  advanced  beyond  apish  signs  than  the 
Murri  is  advanced  beyond  the  Capucin  monkey.  But  that 
is  an  enormous  and  incalculably  great  advance.  Here 
comes  the  gap,  the  gulf,  which  evolution  crosses  on  a  fairy 
bridge,  or  Hies  over  on  the  wings  of  a  myth.  We  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  monkey  language.  But, 
take  the  most  loquacious  monkey  and  the  least  accomplished 
savage,  and  how  wide  is  the  gap  which  sunders  their  verbal 
acquirements  1  However,  we  think  that  such  language  as 
monkeys  have  was  not  evolved  on  Noire's  system  out  of 
clamor  concomitans.  It  is  merely  a  rather  advanced  and 
definite  set  of  signs  by  uttered  sounds.  Does  monkey  speech 
include  sound-signs  for  actions  ?  Have  they  a  verb  ]  Pro- 
fessor Garner  may  learn  more  in  his  future  researches. 


THE  FISHERY  SETTLEMENTS. 

THE  prospect  of  settlement  for  our  fishery  troubles 
in  America,  whether  Eastern  or  Western,  looks  fair 
enough.  There  is  at  least  both  in  Behring  Sea  and  in 
Newfoundland  to  be  an  arrangement  made  whereby  a 
reasonable  space  of  time  will  be  secured  in  which  a  really 
final  settlement  can  be  come  to.  This  is  all,  and  this 
also  is  dependent  on  the  consent  of  other  States  or  per- 
sons, on  some  of  whom  we  have  little  right  to  count  for 
help.  In  the  case  of  the  Newfoundland  settlement  we  are 
by  no  means  out  of  the  wood,  and  so  Lord  Salisbury  told 
the  House  of  Lords  in  effect,  if  not  in  many  words,  yester- 
day week.  The  Newfoundland  Legislature  has  to  keep  its 
promise  for  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  arbitrator's 
award  for  three  years,  and  to  keep  it  to  the  hope  as  well  as 
the  ear.  The  colonists  must  not  be  surprised  if  some  hesi- 
tation is  felt  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  will  be  as 
good  as  their  word  to  the  end.  Then,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
remembers,  but  other  people  seem  to  have  forgotten,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  French  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  three  years'  guarantee.  They  have,  as  we  see 
already,  begun  to  comment  unfavourably  on  what  they 
call  the  reculade  of  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  give  further  trouble.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  some  extent  they  have  a  case.  A  guarantee 
for  three  years  has  practical  advantages  over  a  guarantee  for 
one ;  but,  after  all,  it  still  refuses  to  concede  the  principle, 
and  it  leaves  a  door  open  for  renewed  opposition  in  New- 
foundland when  the  term  is  ended.  If  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators  is  unacceptable  to  Newfoundland,  that  opposi- 
tion will  certainly  be  made.  In  the  meantime  the  alleged 
proceedings  of  French  naval  officers  in  St.  John's  Bay  show 
that,  even  apart  fi'om  the  lobster  question,  there  are  ma- 
terials for  dispute  in  the  complicated  relations  of  Colonial, 
French,  and  American  fishermen  in  those  waters.  The 
signs  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  troubles  in  Newfound- 
land are  few  indeed. 

The  Behring  Sea  question  also  has  complications  and 
possibilities  of  failure  of  its  own.  The  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Smith  is  simple  enough  in  itself.  The  seal  fishery  is 
to  be  suspended  within  Behring  Sea  itself  for  a  year,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Alaska  Company  is  to  be  allowed 
to  capture  7,500  seals.  What  security  there  is  that  the 
number  will  not  be  exceeded  we  have  not  heard.  During 


the  year  arbitration,  it  is  hoped,  will  settle  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  Governments,  and  then  a  final  settlement 
can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  England  have  settled  the 
terms  of  the  arbitration  between  themselves.  We  may 
also  take  it  for  granted  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  decided  on  what  scale  and  in  what  manner  the  com- 
pensation promised  to  Canadian  sealers  is  to  be  given.  It 
is  only  too  probable  that  they  have  resolved  that  it  must 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  mother- country.  The  attempt 
to  extract  it  or  part  of  it  from  Canada  would  be  sufiiciently 
hopeless.  This  may  appear  a  reasonable  arrangement 
enough,  and  the  favourable  reception  given  to  it  in  the 
House  is  very  intelligible.  It  promises  an  escape  from  a 
tiresome  negotiation,  and  then  it  provides  for  another  arbi- 
tration which  is  sure  to  make  it  acceptable  to  many.  But,, 
after  all,  this  temporary  settlement  is  but  temporary,  and 
for  the  rest  it  is  not  yet  as  much  as  made.  The  consent  of 
Kussia  has  to  be  secured  to  a  suspension  of  the  Behring  Sea 
fisheries,  and  Germany  also,  which  intervenes  for  the  first  time, 
has  to  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  the  exclusion  of  her  ships. 
The  consent  of  these  Powers  will  probably  be  obtained  with- 
out difficulty  ;  but  the  grant  of  compensation  to  the  fisher- 
man Avill  not  pass  through  the  House  without  question — 
which  at  this  period  of  the  Session  is  no  pleasant  prospect. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  not  self-evidently  true  that  it  ought 
to  pass  without  question.  If,  as  is  highly  probable,  Mr. 
Staveley  Hill  is  right  in  saying  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  Canadian  fishermen  were,  in  fact,  Americans  sailing 
under  false  colours  for  the  purpose  of  infringing  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Alaska  Company,  it  is  eminently  unreasonable 
that  they  should  be  compensated  by  us.  But,  even  if  these 
fishermen  were  all  Canadians,  the  compensation  would  not 
necessarily  be  our  affair.  Mr.  Smith  even  gave  very  good 
reason  why  they  needed  none  at  all,  when  he  said  that  the 
prohibition  of  sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea  will  raise  the  price- 
of  skins  taken  in  other  waters,  and  will  of  itself  give  the 
sealers  their  quid  pro  quo.  What  else  is  needed  should  at 
least  come  partly  from  Canada.  The  Behring  Sea  fisheries 
only  interest  us  through  the  Dominion.  It  is  at  least  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be  in  the  prevailing  languor  and 
confusion  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  will  be 
active  opposition  to  the  grant  of  compensation  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  If  it  is  made,  the  fate  of  the  Bill  will 
be  as  good  as  settled,  and  the  termination  of  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute  will  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  In  this  case  also, 
then,  it  is  very  premature  to  conclude  that  we  are  out  of 
the  wood. 


MUSIC-HALL  "  SKETCHES." 

THERE  is,  of  course,  no  probability  of  the  Theatres  Bill 
becoming  law  this  Session,  and  not  much  likelihood, 
perhaps,  of  its  obtaining  adequate,  if  any,  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  mere  fact,  however,  of  its  pre- 
paration and  publication  has  been  productive  of  advantage^ 
if  only  that  it  has  been  the  means  of  defining,  with  a  clear- 
ness never  before  attainable,  the  position  and  claims  of  the- 
various  interests  affected  by  the  measure.    In  particular, 
we  owe  it  to  this  project  of  legislation  that  we  have  at  last 
ascertained  the  exact  pretensions  of  that  school  of  so-called 
"  free  trade  in  amusements "  which  is  at  present  cham- 
pioned by  certain  proprietors  and  patrons  of  the  music' 
halls.    The  deputation  which  waited  the  other  day  on  Mr. 
H.  W.  Lawson,  to  urge  objections  to  certain  clauses  in  the- 
Theatres  Bill,  and  to  press  for  their  removal,  said  many 
enlightening  things;  and  what  they  hesitate,  or  are  for 
the  present  hesitating,  to  say,  has  been  obligingly  said 
for  them,  with  consequent  addition  to  the  public  enlighten- 
ment, by  Mr.  Charles  Coborn.     It  seems  that  this  de- 
putation, though  they  approved  of  the  Bill  in  so  far 
as  "  it  strives  to  guard  public  safety  and  public  morality  " 
— a  collocation  of  terms  which  shows  that  these  gentle- 
men, at  any  rate,  have  not  distinguished  between  what 
the  London  County  Council  can  do  with  advantage,  and 
what  they  can  only  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  attempt- 
ing— take  decided  exception  to  the  definition  of  a  stage- 
play  in  Clause  3  of  the  Bill.    A  "stage-play"  is  defined 
in  this  clause  as  including  "  every  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
"  opera,  burletta,  interlude,  melodrama,   pantomime,  or 
"  other   entertainment   of  the   like  kind   consisting  of 
"  dialogue  spoken  or  sung  by  the  performers."   This  defini- 
tion might,  the  deputation  complained,  be  construed  tO' 
comprise  much  more  than  is  at  present  understood  by  the 
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term  "  stage- play."  And  that,  of  course,  may  be  so  ;  but  the 
music-hall  performer  who  relies  too  much  on  this  argument 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  begging  the  question.  For,  if 
it  be  "  at  present  understood  "  that  certain  entertainments 
apparently  covered  by  this  definition  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  stage- plays,  may  not  that  "understanding"  itself  have 
grown  out  of  the  very  fact  that  such  entertainments  have 
been  irregularly  borrowed  from  the  theatres  and  transferred 
to  the  platforms  of  drinking-saloons  1  A  "  stage-play " 
does  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  "  stage-play  " — as  these 
gentlemen  seem  to  think — because  it  has  been  performed 
with  impunity  elsewhere  than  on  the  stage  ;  otherwise  the 
existence  of  illicit  stills  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
contention  that  whisky  is  not  an  excisable  spirit.  What 
the  legislator  ought  to  consider  in  the  definition  above 
criticized  is,  not  whether  it  conflicts  with  the  idea  of  a  "  stage- 
*'  play  "  as  at  present  understood  by  persons  interested  in 
understanding  it  in  a  particular  way,  but  whether  it  covers, 
without  more  than  covering,  all  the  classes  of  entertain- 
ments which  the  theatres  have  given,  or  been  privileged  to 
give,  for  generations  before  the  modern  music-hall  was  born 
or  thought  of.  And,  the  definition  thus  considered,  it 
appears  to  us  that  there  is  not  much  amiss  with  it. 

Nor,  even  assuming  that,  as  it  stands,  it  would  unduly  re- 
strict the  freedom  of  the  music-halls,  is  that  in  itself  a  reason 
for  meddling  with  it.  The  proper  way  of  proceeding — at  least 
from  what  is  presumably  the  point  of  view  of  the  L.  C.  C. 
— is  to  prohibit  in  general  terms  the  performance  of  stage- 
plays  elsewhere  than  in  theatres,  whether  such  perform- 
ance is,  or  is  not,  at  present  tolerated  by  the  law,  and  then, 
by  way  of  specific  enactment,  to  license  such  exceptions  as 
to  the  Legislature  may  seem  good.  This,  however,  brings 
us  to  the  exceptions  themselves,  and  to  the  attitude  which 
the  music-hall  proprietors  and  performers  have  adopted 
towards  them.  The  deputation  strongly  objected  to  the 
latter  part  of  Clause  4,  which  limits  "  sketches  in  music- 
"  halls  to  twenty  minutes'  duration,"  and  provides  for  an 
interval  of  at  least  thirty  minutes  between  any  two  such 
sketches.  Such  a  law,  they  protest,  would  practically 
prohibit  these  performances  altogether,  and  would  "  throw 
"  the  members  of  over  200  sketch  combinations  out  of  em- 
"  ployment."  They  suggested,  accordingly,  that  the  limit 
of  duration  should  be  doubled,  and  that  the  limit  of  forty 
minutes,  which  stood  on  the  original  draft  of  the  Bill, 
but  "  was  shortened  through  pressure  brought  to  bear 
"  on  the  Council  by  the  theatres,"  should  be  restored. 
It  would  be  impossible,  they  urged,  for  the  music-halls 
to  compete  in  any  way  with  the  theatres  in  that  space 
of  time,  and  no  such  attempt  would,  indeed,  be  made,  as 
"the  essence  of  a  variety  entertainment  was  to  have  a 
"  series  of  short  items,  each  complete  in  itself."  It  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  the  music-halls  proprietors,  if  they 
really  have  no  thought  of  competing  with  the  theatres, 
should  be  so  singularly  tenacious  of  a  limit  of  forty  minutes, 
which  so  curiously  coincides  with  the  average  length  of 
a  lever  de  rideau  or  an  ordinary  one-act  afterpiece.  And 
if  the  "  essence  of  a  variety  entertainment "  be,  as  these 
gentlemen  have  pointed  out,  in  effect,  variety,  one  hardly 
sees  how  its  essential  attractions  would  be  enhanced  by 
substituting  sketches  of  forty  minutes  for  a  double  supply 
of  "  items  "  of  half  that  length. 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Charles  Coborn  comes  us  in,  and 
we  then  begin  to  see  more  plainly  what  it  is  that  these 
"artists"  and  their  "impresarios"  actually  want.  Mr. 
Coborn  takes  a  very  high  tone  indeed.  He  is  "not  in 
"  accord  with  the  other  members  of  the  M.H.A.P.A.  Com- 
"  mittee  on  the  subject  of  the  time  sketches  should  be 
"  allowed  to  occupy,"  and  hence  he  says,  "  I  respectfully 
"  informed  them  that  I  could  not  lead  their  deputation 
"  when  they  had  resolved  to  accept  a  limit  of  forty  minutes, 
"  and  some  even  said  thirty."  The  opinions  of  the  "  lost 
"  leader  "  are  admirably  definite,  and  are  uncompromisingly 
expressed.  "  I  am  absolutely  and  firmly  opposed,"  he  says, 
"  to  any  interference  whatever  as  to  what  shall  be  said  or 
"  sung,  or  as  to  how  long  it  shall  take.  To  my  mind 
"  the  question  of  smoking  and  drinking  is  altogether 
"  foreign  matter" — (as,  in  the  case  of  the  cigar,  indeed, 
it  should  be,  though  we  fear  it  is  not  always  so) — "  and 
"  has  no  connexion  with  the  stage.  In  no  other  busi- 
"  ness,"  continues  Mr.  Coborn,  warming  to  his  work,  "  is 
"  one  tradesman  allowed  to  dictate  to  another  as  to  what 
"  he  shall  sell,  and  why  should  it  be  the  case  in  ours  1 
"  Simply  because  a  stupid  old  Act,  formed  and  passed  pro- 
"  bably  by  churchwardens  and  pew-openers  and  their 
"  friends  " — here  is  a  "  character  sketch  "  thrown  in  for 


nothing — ■"  says  to  popular  taste,  '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go 
"  '  and  no  further.' "  It  is  not,  however,  unusual  for  legisla- 
lation  to  apply  this  formula  to  a  good  many  other  acts  and 
inclinations  of  the  citizen,  as  Mr.  Coborn,  if  he  examines  into 
the  matter  a  little  more  carefully,  will  not  fail  to  discover  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  the  relevance  of  his  main  proposition 
to  his  argument  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
trace.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  says,  that  the  question 
"  of  smoking  and  drinking  has  no  connexion  whatever  with 
"  the  stage  "  ;  but  then  it  is  only  Mr.  Coborn  and  his  patrons 
and  employers  who  want  to  establish  or  maintain  the  con- 
nexion, the  one  in  the  interests  of  their  amusements,  and 
the  others  in  that  of  their  people.  And  the  remark  that,  in 
no  other  business  is  one  tradesman  allowed  to  dictate  to 
another  as  to  what  he  shall  sell,  is  a  droll  reversal  of  the 
natural  order  of  considerations.  Regarded  merely  as  a 
tradesman  who  supplies  people  with  wine  and  cigars, 
nobody  proposes  to  dictate  to  the  music-hall  proprietor. 
It  is  he  who  comes  forward  with  a  demand  to  be  allowed 
to  "  double "  the  part  of  licensed  victualler  with  that  of 
popular  entertainer — to  compete,  in  other  words,  at  a  great 
advantage  with  the  licensed  victualler  who  is  not  a  popular 
entertainer ;  and  it  is  not  exactly  an  impertinent  "  inter- 
"  ference  "  with  him  to  inform  him  that  he  can  only  have 
that  privilege  under  certain  conditions. 

But,  further,  it  must  surely  be  clear  to  Mr.  Coborn  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  "  variety  "  goose  is  sauce  also  for  the 
theatrical  gander.  If  no  one  has  a  right  to  interfere  with 
the  music-halls  "  as  to  what  shall  be  said  or  sung,  or  as  to 
"  how  long  it  shall  take,"  we  may  ask  this  staunch  cham- 
pion of  laissez  faire  to  admit  that  by  parity  of  reasoning 
no  one  has  any  right  to  interfere  with  the  theatres  as  to 
what  shall  be  smoked  or  drunk,  or  as  to  how,  when,  and 
where  it  shall  be  provided  or  consumed.  If  the  music-hall 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  on  its  platform  that 
may  be  done  on  the  stage  of  the  theatre,  then  the  theatre 
should  at  least  be  allowed  to  sell  anything  in  its  auditorium 
that  is  to  be  had  at  the  marble  tables  of  the  music-hall. 
Theatrical  managers  should  be  allowed  to  play  Hamlet  to  an 
accompaniment  of  popping  bottled-stout  corks,  and  their 
audiences  should  be  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  brewing  of 
the  witches'  "  hell-broth  "  in  Macbeth  through  the  enchanted 
vapours  of  hot  whisky-and- water.  Or,  if  the  purveyors  of 
the  legitimate  drama  should  despise  these  extraneous 
attractions,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the  lighter 
class  of  theatrical  entertainments  should  be  without  them. 
What  might  be  an  inappropriate  accompaniment  of  Shak- 
SPEARE  or  Sheridan  would  match  well  enough  with  the 
adaptation  of  a  Palais  Ptoyal  farce.  There  are  some  among 
us  who  already  find  some  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  between 
a  burlesque  at  some  theatres  and  a  music-hall  "  variety,"  and 
the  introduction  of  a  few  pipes  and  pots  and  a  chairman 
with  a  hammer  into  the  former  would  render  the  illu- 
sion complete.  Anyhow  there  are  undoubtedly  theatrical 
managers  whom  it  would  "  pay  "  to  acquire  the  privileges 
of  the  music-hall,  and  who  would  not  be  restrained  by  any 
considerations  of  dignity  from  doing  so.  We  trust  that 
they  will  take  steps  to  place  their  views  before  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  Professor  Stttart  and  Mr.  Lawson 
wish  the  Theatres  Bill  to  be  referred.  Nothing  would 
be  more  likely  to  give  pause  to  the  enterprising  music- 
hall  proprietors  who  are  seeking  to  convert  their  halls 
into  theatres  than  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  number  of 
equally  enterprising  theatrical  managers  seriously  con- 
templated turning  their  theatres  into  music-halls. 


THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

IT  has  never  been  easy  to  understand  how  some  could 
believe,  or  why  others  have  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  Czar  has  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  measures  taken 
against  the  Jews.  Much,  even  of  what  goes  on  immediately 
about  him,  is  hidden  from  the  ruler  of  Russia.  But  it  is 
an  extravagant  supposition  that  he  can  have  been  left  un- 
informed of  severe  measures  taken  against  several  millions 
of  his  subjects  by  his  Ministers  and  his  Privy  Council. 
These  things  cannot  be  concealed  from  a  ruler  whose 
signature  is  required  to  give  validity  to  laws.  Neither  can 
we  understand  what  advantage  those  who  have  affected  to 
believe  in  his  ignorance  can  have  hoped  to  gain  by  their 
afiectation.  In  private  life  it  is  not  commonly  observed' 
that  a  gentleman  endures  patiently  to  be  told  that  he  is  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  servants.    Even  good-natured 
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men  have  been  known  to  be  made  very  angry  by  the  mere 
insinuation.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  gentleman, 
who  must  know  how  poor  a  figure  he  cuts  unless  he  is  indeed 
the  eflective  ruler  of  Russia,  will  listen  with  patience 
to  persons  who  tell  him  that  he  is,  after  all,  only  an 
Imperial  "  nose  of  wax,"  though  they  say  it  ever  so  gently. 
If  telegrams  in  the  newspapers  are  to  be  trusted,  the  Czar 
has  himself  taken  measures  to  sweep  away  whatever  doubt 
there  may  be  on  the  point.  He  has  informed  some  in- 
fluential personage  who  approached  him  on  behalf  of  the 
Jews  that  the  measures  taken  against  them  are  taken  with 
his  consent  and  approval.  The  reason  given  by  him  is 
much  what  he  might  be  expected  to  give,  which,  so  far, 
tells  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  is  that  Jews 
have  been  found  engaged  in  every  detected  Nihilist  plot. 
The  whole  people  has,  therefore,  in  the  Czar's  opinion, 
become  reasonably  suspect  of  hostility  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. In  the  opinion  of  most  foreigners — at  least  most 
Englishmen — it  is  an  answer  to  this  that  the  treatment  the 
Jews  have  hitherto  endured  amply  explains  their  presence 
in  treasonable  conspiracies.  But  this  retort,  which  implies 
that  treason  against  the  Russian  State  is  natural  and  even 
excusable,  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  acceptable  to  the 
OzAR.  From  his  point  of  view,  the  Russian  Government  is 
a  very  good  Government,  and  those  who  wish  to  upset  it 
are  criminals  deserving  of  punishment. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  we  are  about  to  see  a 
renewal  in  Russia  of  the  measures  taken  against  the  Jews 
in  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  in  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  even  said  that  the  persecution  of  to  day  is 
to  be  more  drastic  than  the  famous  Spanish  expulsion.  The 
Catholic  sovereigns  did  at  least  permit  those  Jews  who  con- 
formed to  the  Christian  religion  to  remain.  If  the  position 
of  those  new  Christians  was  uneasy,  it  was  so  far  tolerable 
that  great  bodies  of  their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in 
Spain  to-day.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  alternative  of 
baptism  is  offered  to  the  Jew  in  Russia.  From  the  words 
used  by  Lord  Rothschild  at  the  Council  of  the  United 
Synagogue,  it  is  certain  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  England  are  convinced  that  many  of  their  kins- 
men will  be  more  or  less  brutally  and  eftectually  expelled 
from  Russia.  To  come  back  to  the  country  which  supplies 
the  best  parallel  to  Russian  methods — -there  is  to  be  an 
expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes,  who  were  expelled  not  so  much 
because  they  were  unbelievers,  as  because  they  were  an 
alien  race.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  prepared  for 
something  of  the  kind — or  else  they  would  hardly  have 
instructed  the  Consuls  in  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic  ports 
to  collect  information  about  the  expected  exodus  of  the 
Jews.  For  the  neighbours  of  Russia,  whether  imme- 
diate or  remote,  this  is  a  serious  prospect.  Spain  turned 
her  Moiiscoes  adrift  on  the  seashores  of  the  Barbary 
States,  and  left  them  to  be  massacred,  enslaved,  or 
starved.  But  she  did  not  drive  them  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  France  —  and  for  obvious  reasons.  There  are  now 
no  Barbary  States  to  the  west,  with  an  active  piratical 
population,  in  which  Russia  can  turn  her  Jews.  They 
must  inevitably  come  into  countries  already  populated,  and 
settled,  which  will  not  endure  the  invasion.  If  expelled  by 
Russia,  and  rejected  by  all  other  States,  the  Jews  must 
perish  miserably.  No  such  shocking  piece  of  barbarism  can 
be  allowed  ;  and  if  Russia  really  persists  in  measures  which 
must  end  in  such  an  outrage,  her  neighbours  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  measures  in  self-defence.  This  country  is 
Ijelieved  to  be  particularly  liable  to  find  itself  burdened 
with  a  mob  of  refugee  Jews,  because  it  is  known  to  be  the 
least  likely  of  all  to  keep  out  those  who  appeal  to  it  for 
protection.  Even  England,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to 
tolerate  the  arrival  of  tens  of  thousands  of  J ewish  paupers. 
Lord  Rothschild  states  that  no  such  invasion  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  which  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  Jewish  community  will  not  encourage 
one.  The  question  where  the  wretched  Jews  are  to  go  to 
be  safe  is,  to  be  sure,  insoluble.  Baron  Hirsch's  scheme  of 
a  gradual  removal  of  the  race  to  the  River  Plate  being  too 
fantastic  for  practical  purposes.  If  Russia  really  wishes  to 
rid  herself  of  her  Jews,  she  must  turn  them  into  Persia  or 
China,  and  there  leave  them  to  be  massacred  on  the  old 
Morisco  pattern.  But  as  there  are  some  things  which  even 
Russia  cannot  do,  the  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be 
no  such  wholesale  expulsion.  There  will  be  a  period  of 
severe  repression  in  Russia,  from  which  the  more  prosper- 
ous Jews  will  escape,  leaving  the  pauper  mass  to  linger  on 
in  the  districts  set  apart  for  them. 


A  LETTER,  AND  A  STUDY. 

MR.  EDWARD  SAMUEL  WESLEY  DE  COBAIN 
is  like  the  architecture  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
happily  unique.  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.  This 
legislator  is  accused  of  having  committed,  or  attempted  to 
commit,  one  of  those  crimes  most  appropriately  described 
by  St.  Paul  and  by  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.  A  warrant 
has  been  out  against  him  for  several  months,  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  charge  is  not  concealed.  This  document  has 
been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  De 
Cobain  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  all  these  facts.  He  must 
know  that,  unless  he  comes  home,  and  surrenders  himself  to 
the  demands  of  criminal  justice,  the  inevitable  inference 
will  be  that  he  is  unfit  for  human  society.  His  conviction, 
besides  vacating  his  seat  as  though  he  were  dead,  would  for 
ever  exclude  him  from  the  civilized  intercourse  of  decent 
men.  His  acquittal  would  re-establish  his  character,  and 
entitle  him  to  general  sympathy  as  the  victim  of  a  calumny 
as  foul  as  false.  If  there  were  nothing  against  his  cha- 
racter, his  seat  wovild  be  one  of  the  safest  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  for  East  Belfast  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Orange 
democracy.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in  all  cases  right  or 
reasonable  to  assume  that  a  man  must  be  guilty  because 
he  will  not  meet  his  accusers,  especially  when  the  ofi'ence 
imputed  to  him  is  of  this  inexpressibly  loathsome  kind.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  fact  occurred  in  Scotland  not 
many  years  ago.  Several  men  confessed  on  ai-raignment 
to  having  practised  for  many  years  a  systematic  course 
of  blackmailing  upon  a  gentleman  of  means  and  position. 
They  had,  in  truth,  gradually  deprived  him  of  his 
whole  fortune,  and  it  was  only  when  reduced  to  the 
direst  poverty  that  he  turned  upon  them  in  despair. 
\^et  investigation  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  was 
perfectly  innocent,  and  had  originally  been  the  victim 
of  momentary  panic  which  involved  a  long  and  degrad- 
ing subjection  to  the  most  horrible  form  of  tyranny  con- 
ceivable. Therefore,  we  ought  not  yet  to  shut  out  the 
possibility  that  Mr.  De  Cobain  is  an  injured  man,  and, 
indeed,  his  conduct  is  hard  enough  to  explain  upon  any 
hypothesis  whatsoever.  The  crime  laid  to  his  charge  is  not, 
for  reasons  which  need  not  be  specified,  the  subject  of  ex- 
tradition. So  long  as  Mr.  De  Cobain  keeps  out  of  the 
Queen's  dominions,  he  is  safe  from  the  reach  of  the  law. 
One  could  well  understand  his  disappearance  from  Ireland, 
from  the  British  Empire,  from  the  world.  Suicide,  a 
feigned  name,  an  Oriental  domicile,  are  all  intelligible  means 
of  avoiding  that  publicity  which  persons  who  will  not  face  a 
jury  are  wont  to  shun.  But  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  good 
enough  for  Mr.  De  Cobain,  who  has  contrived  to  make  him- 
self rather  more  prominent  than  he  was  before.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  said  to  be  ofiering,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
chaplain,  to  conduct  a  rehgious  service  for  British  residents 
at  Bilbao.  But  his  favourite  occupation  is  writing  letters, 
which  are  complete  in  every  particular  except  the  address. 

His  latest  epistle  is  indescribable,  and  must  be  read  to 
be  appreciated.  "I  do  not  pretend  to  be  anything  more 
"  than  a  poor  sinner  for  whom  the  Saviour  died ;  but,  so 
"  far  as  I  know  my  accusers,  and  the  story  that  they  tell, 
"  it  is  false  in  the  sight  of  God."  The  best  way  for  Mr.  De 
Cobain  to  ascertain  the  evidence  against  him  is  to  return 
and  take  his  trial.  That,  however,  is  not  Mr.  De  Cobain's 
opinion,  as  he  proceeds  to  explain.  "  At  the  same  time  I 
"  did  not  feel  that  the  Lord  has  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
"  path  of  duty  to  meet  these  men  already  mentioned,  and 
"  the  many  more  hinted  at,  and  peril  my  life  and  liberty  by 
"  swearing  in  self-defence  against  a  crowd,  if  I  might  bear 
"  witness  in  the  case."  This  is  a  rather  obscure  sentence, 
and  apparently  alludes  to  a  previous  communication  from 
the  same  source  which  showed  that  Mr.  De  Cobain  knew 
a  good  deal  about  the  testimony  against  him.  When 
Mr.  De  Cobain  applies  to  himself  the  language  of  the 
Gospels,  and  even  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  he 
makes  it  impossible  to  criticize  or  to  follow  him.  There 
doubtless  are  "coarse  hypocrites  who  consciously  aflfect 
"  beliefs  and  emotions  for  the  sake  of  gulling  the  world," 
though  George  Eliot  thought  there  were  not.  But  Mr. 
De  Cobain  can  hardly  believe  that  the  "East  Belfast 
"  Independent  Conservative  Association"  wiU  accept  a 
quotation  from  Scripture  as  equivalent  to  a  proof  of  in- 
nocence. Why  he  writes  in  this  strain  is  a  question  for 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  or  some  other  morbid  anatomist  of 
mental  disease.  "  I  have  very  fully  explained,"  he  says, 
"  in  the  many  letters  I  have  sent  since  I  came  here  [where  1], 
"  first,  that  my  physical  condition  is  such  I  could  not 
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"  come  if  the  warrant  were  cancelled  to-morrow,  unless  the 
"  rebound  of  joy  would  flush  with  vitality  this  almost 
"  paralysed  frame."  If  the  warrant  were  cancelled,  Mr. 
De  Oobain  would,  we  gather,  be  content  to  live  in 
comparative  safety  and  considerable  infamy  at  his 
native  place.  Surely  it  is  almost  time  that  this  per- 
son should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  His 
blasphemies  are  for  another  tribunal.  Deorum  offensa 
Bis  curcr..  But  when  a  man  will  not  take  the  ob- 
vious and  ordinary  steps  to  clear  himself  of  hideous  im- 
putations, his  constituents  ought  at  least  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  they  will  be  represented  by  him 
no  longer.  It  is  said  that  the  House  will  require  to  be 
convinced  of  his  having  evaded  justice.  This  letter  shows 
that  he  knows  all  about  the  warrant,  and  that  it  is  the 
existence  of  the  warrant  which  prevents  him  from  coming 
home.  What  more — the  authorship  being  sufficiently 
proved — can  any  rational  assembly  want  ? 


THE  POPE  AND  LABOUR. 

THE  ample  preliminary  notices  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
may  have  prepared  the  way  for  it ;  but  they  have  con- 
siderably discounted  its  interest.  On  the  whole,  it  is  much 
what  the  "  arguments  "  published  in  a  variety  of  European 
newspapers  had  led  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be.  The 
Pope  examines  Socialism  and  proves  it  to  be  naught,  and  he 
also  gives  many  excellent  reasons  why  right-minded  men, 
whether  they  be  employer  or  employed,  should  be  payers  of 
their  scores.  As  for  the  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  Socialism,  we  will  not  say  that  it  is  superfluous.  It  may 
open  the  eyes  of  some  of  those  well-intentioned  people  of 
more  humanity  than  reasoning  power  who  feel  inclined  to 
be  at  least  tender  to  whatever  undertakes  to  make  mankind 
happier.  They,  however,  are  not  a  very  important  body. 
For  the  convinced  Socialist  the  Pope's  arguments  will  appear 
unconvincing,  besides  being  suspicious  from  their  origin.  The 
adventurer  who  hopes  to  use  the  real  Socialist  for  his  own 
ends  is  not  the  stamp  of  man  to  be  persuaded  by  argument  to 
abstain  from  playing  with  edged  tools.  For  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  ample  human  nature  which  is  in  it  may  be  trusted 
to  be  an  effectual  defence  against  schemes  which  would 
deprive  us  of  everything  men  have  ever  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  fight  for.  The  Pope's  moral  exhortations, 
though  excellent,  will,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  be  the  less  acceptable  because  they  imply  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  preliminary  acceptance  by  the  world  of  his 
authority.  It  is  clear  at  least  that,  unless  his  authority  or 
another's  (and  who  shall  tell  us  where  to  find  the  other  ?)  is 
at  all  times  available  to  interpret  doubtful  points,  it  will 
always  be  diflacult,  and  will  be  sometimes  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover exactly  what  we  all  owe  one  another  in  the  way  of 
work  or  money.  The  rough  and  ready  test  called  the 
higgling  of  the  market  supplies  a  solution  of  a  kind — the 
most  effectual  yet  contrived — but  unfortunately  it  can  hardly 
be  applied  without  developing  a  good  deal  of  those  angry 
passions  which  the  Pope  wishestoallay.  His  recommendation 
that  employers  should  look  after  the  morals  of  their  men 
indicates  the  existence  of  much  vagueness  in  the  Papal 
mind  as  to  the  characters  of  the  respective  parties.  An 
employer  may  be,  and,  indeed,  tends  to  be  daily  more  and 
more,  a  Joint  Stock  Company  employing  thousands  of 
hands.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Board  of 
Directors  could  look  after  the  men,  and  it  might  be  amusing 
to  hear  what  the  men  would  say  about  the  interference  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

It  is  the  master  difficulty,  too,  in  these  cases,  that  you 
cannot  always  stop  at  the  man  who  gives  the  wages  when 
you  wish  to  do  justice  to  the  man  who  receives  them.  The 
process  of  reform  has  often  to  be  continvied  to  the  purchaser, 
who  supplies  the  employer  with  the  funds  from  which  the 
wages  are  taken.  When  the  public  wants  things  cheap 
and  will  not  take  them  at  all,  or  in  sufficient  quantities,  un- 
less they  are  cheap,  the  choice  for  the  master  may  be  be- 
tween paying  low  wages  and  making  no  profits,  which,  in  the 
long  run,  means  no  wages  for  the  man.  The  present  dis- 
pute between  the  General  Omnibus  Company  and  its  men 
is  an  instance  of  the  complications  to  be  met  with  in  these 
things.  We  may  even  add  that  it  is  nearly  as  puzzling  to 
the  economist  as  it  could  be  to  the  Pope.  Here  is  a  body 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  bargain.  A 
London  driver  is  not  like  a  casual  dock  labourer,  a  man  who 
needs  little  beyond  a  pair  of  arms  and  legs.    The  driving  of 


omnibuses  does  not  come  by  nature,  nor  can  it  be  done  by 
a  man  who  lacks  certain  qualities  of  strength  and  nerve. 
Finally,  a  driver  has  to  obtain  a  licence,  which  is  only  given 
to  those  who  can  give  some  guarantee  of  character  and 
knowledge.  Here,  then,  is  a  body  of  skilled,  and  even 
picked,  men,  who  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  able  to 
extort  good  terms  from  their  employers.  Yet  it  is  found  that, 
though  not  ill- paid,  they  earn,  when  all  the  customary 
deductions  of  fees  to  ostlers,  and  so  forth,  are  allowed  for,  a 
moderate  wage,  and  have  to  work  fifteen  hours  a  day,  with 
two  rests  of  about  half  an  hour  each,  and  two  of  about  a 
quarter.  This  is  a  heavy  day's  work ;  but  it  has  always 
been  the  rule  with  them,  and  in  busy  times  is  not  infre- 
quently exceeded.  The  explanation  of  the  puzzle  is,  we 
imagine,  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  the  public  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible  for  their  drives.  Customers  will  go  as 
much  as  they  can  to  the  line  which  takes  them  cheapest, 
and  so  profits  are  cut  down,  and  wages  are  kept  down.  If 
the  public  will  consent  to  do  without  its  penny  ride,  and  to 
pay  threepence  for  twopence,  the  Companies  could  afford  to 
employ  more  men,  and  so  reduce  the  average  day's  work. 
It  is  to  the  consumer  in  fact,  to  the  employer  of  the  em- 
ployer, that  the  Pope  should  address  himself  to  promote 
the  doing  of  justice  all  round  in  the  matter  of  wages.  In 
other  and  more  complicated  relations,  in  which  more  justice 
might  be  shown  in  this  world,  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy  to 
find,  but  no  harm  can  come  of  an  honestly  made  effort. 
There  are  many  in  Europe  who  will  listen  to,  and,  perhaps, 
to  some  extent  act  on,  the  Pope's  advice  to  make  that  efi"ort. 


THE  CONFESSION  OF  CANON  MACCOLL, 

OUR  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  share  the  gratification 
with  which  we  have  received  and  read  a  letter  from 
Canon  MacColl  confessing  that  he  "  ought  not  to  have  " 
repeated  Mr.  Brownin(;'s  conversation,  and  is  "  sorry  for 
"  it."    "  Sorry  for  it "  is  all  a  gentleman  can  say,  as  we 
all  know.     The  result  which  we  desired,  but  scarcely 
expected  to  bring  about,  in  the  gentle  remonstrance  we 
ventured  to  address  to  the  erring  Canon  has  been  accom- 
plished.   He  confesses  his  fault,  and  indirectly  promises 
amendment.    It  is  true  that  he  pleads  mitigating  circum- 
stances.   Without  unconditionally  admitting  them,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  scrutinize  them  too  closely.    Even  in  peni- 
tence needless  abasement  should  be  avoided.  Canon  MacColl 
yielded  to  a  temptation  as  powerful  as  can  beset  a  man  whose 
habits  of  life  put  him  in  the  way  of  hearing,  and  whose 
tastes  incline  him  to  repeat,  good  things.    What  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  wrong  version  of  a  story  was  current,  and  he 
believed  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  right  version. 
Did  not  the  interests  of  truth  itself,  and  the  promotion  of 
accuracy  of  statement,  require  him  to  tell  the  tale  as  he 
had  heard  Mr.  Browning  tell  it  ?  There  is  a  great  pleasure 
in  saying  "  I  was  there  myself,"  and  in  recalling  the  names 
of  the  notables  who  make  London  dinners,  if  not  precisely 
banquets  of  the  gods,  yet  entertainments  of  a  very  superior 
character.    The  desire  which  Mr.  Chuckster  showed  to 
possess  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garland  with  a  true  version  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Marquis  of  Mizzler  and  Lord  Bobby, 
and  the  real  character  of  the  establishment  provided  by 
the  Duke  of  Thigsberry  for  Violetta  Stella  of  the  Italian 
Opera,  *'  in  correction,"  to  use  Canon  MacColl's  words  to  us, 
"  of  fragments  that  had  already  become  public  property," 
has  a  great  deal  in  common  with  the  spirit  which  im- 
pels all  such  disclosures.     We  may  urge  another  plea 
for  Canon  MacColl.    He  had  the  countenance  and  com- 
plicity of  a  highly  respectable  journal,  the  spiritual  director 
of  not  a  few  earnest  souls,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
fancy  that  it  was  the  Tatler  and  not  the  Spictator,  With 
such  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  Canon  MacColl  may 
easily  have  conceived  that  he  could  not  go  wrong.  How- 
ever, the  Canon  admits  that  he  made  a  mistake,  and 
we  imagine  that  he  will  not  lightly  repeat  it.  The 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  penitence  distinguishes,  we  be- 
lieve, between  attrition,   which   is   simply  a  regret  for 
the   inconvenient  consequences  of  a   fault,   and  contri- 
tion,  which   mourns  the   fault  in  and   for  itself.  If 
Canon  MacColl  were  merely  attrite,  he  might  deplore 
the  probability  that  his  presence  at  the  dinner-table 
might  impose  a  check  upon  the  conversation,  and  prevent 
his  hearing  stories  agreeable  to  listen  to  and  amusing  to 
repeat  orally.     In  days  of  freer  talk  than  our  own  the 
warning  "  Ladies  present "  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes 
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necessary.  The  reminder  "  Canon  MacColl  present  "  might 
similarly  check  an  overflow  of  confidence.  But  the  Canon 
is  contrite,  and  not  simply  attrite,  and  we  are  confident 
that  whatever  in  future  may  be  said  in  his  hearing  will  go 
no  further,  so  far  as  the  newspapers  are  concerned.  We 
are,  as  we  have  said,  glad  to  have  been  an  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  good  work.  But  Canon  MacColl  was  not  the 
only  ecclesiastic  in  whose  reformation  and  soul's  health  we 
ventured  to  concern  ourselves  in  the  article  which  has  had 
such  a  happy  result.  May  we  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Cardinal  Manning  ? 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  announcement  which  accompanied  Mr.  Balfour's 
legitimately  exultant  review  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, in  his  address  of  the  other  night  to  the  Women's 
Liberal-Unionist  Association,  would,  in  a  different  sort  of 
Parliamentary  Session,  or  at  an  earlier  peiiod  of  this,  have 
possessed  high  importance.  As  matters  stand,  however, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  immediate  practical  effect  being 
given  to  his  declaration  that,  "  with  the  exception  of, 
"  perhaps,  one  county  and  a  few  baronies  here  and  there, 
"  where  the  ashes  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  still  smoulder," 
the  whole  of  Ireland  might,  for  any  reason  that  he  sees  to 
the  contrary,  be  "  relieved  from  those  portions  of  the  Crimes 
"  Act  to  which  special  exception  has  been  taken  "  by  the 
Opposition.  Perhaps  this  is  not  the  most  felicitous  de- 
scription of  those  clauses  of  the  Crimes  Act  which  it  has 
become  possible  to  dispense  with,  nor  altogether  the 
happiest  suggestion  of  a  reason  for  dispensing  with  them. 
StQl  the  particular  phrase  here  used  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  need  not  be  too  closely  criticized.  The  Crimes 
Act  does,  as  Mr.  Balfour  points  out,  consist  of  two 
quite  distinct  sets  of  provisions,  one  of  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  loudly  proclaimed  to  be,  not  coercive,  but 
beneficial,  and,  in  fact,  of  such  a  character  that  they 
may  be  properly  embodied  in  general  legislation,  not 
for  Ireland  only,  but  for  England,  as  in  Scotland  they 
exist  already ;  while  the  other,  though  dealing  wholly  with 
procedure,  and  in  no  respect  altering  the  criminal  law,  has 
always  been  recognized  as  of  a  provisional,  and  so  far  forth 
of  a  temporary,  character.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  time,  as  Mr.  Balfour  believes,  may  have 
arrived  for  extending  the  one  set  of  provisions  to  this 
country  and  repealing  the  other.  Still,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  regret  that  the  state  of  public  business  will  presumably 
preclude  any  legislation  of  this  kind  during  the  present 
Session.  Nothing  will  be  lost  and  something  gained  by 
allowing  the  improved  state  of  Ireland  another  six  months 
in  which  to  demonstrate  its  permanence.  The  Conservative 
party  have  had  quite  enough  of  premature  remissions  of 
Crimes  Acts  already. 

Another  no  less  striking  testimony,  though  from  an 
opposite  quarter,  to  the  collapse  of  that  predatory  conspiracy 
against  Irish  landlords  which  has  been  publicly  blessed  by 
the  owner  of  the  Hawarden  estates,  had  been  rendered  by 
Mr.  Sexton  on  the  previous  evening  in  his  preposterous 
amendment  proposing  to  give  priority  in  purchase  to 
tenants  whose  tenancy  had  been  'determined  by  process  of 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  those  occupying  tenants  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  assert  their  rights  of  free  contract  in  the  face 
of  boycotting  and  intimidation,  and  to  exclude  them  in 
favour  of  those  evicted  tenants  who  have  lent  themselves  to 
a  lawless  attempt  at  the  suppression  of  that  right  and  the 
coercion  of  those  who  claim  to  exercise  it.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  finds  in  Mr.  Sexton's  speech,  he  tells  us,  "  one  of 
"  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  the  struggle,"  and  he 
regards  it  further  "  as  greatly  to  the  honourable  gentleman's 
"  credit  and  honour  that  he  had  delivered  such  a  speech." 
These  are  sentiments  which  we  must  confess  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  share.  Mr.  Sexton,  it  is  true,  has  never 
taken  any  very  active  part  in  the  Plan  of  Campaign ;  but 
that  nefarious  conspiracy  has  had  his  entire  sympathy  and 
Parliamentary  support ;  he  is  as  responsible  as  any  of  his 
associates  for  the  loss,  misery,  and  demoralization  which 
it  has  occasioned  ;  and,  though  the  position  of  the  unhappy 
tlupes  for  whom  he  made  what  Mr.  Russell  called  his 
"  passionate  appeal  "  may  be  pathetic  enough,  we  can  dis- 
cover no  element  of  pathos  in  Mr.  Sexton's  own  position 
and  language.  A  speech  or  a  situation  cannot  be  at  the 
came  time  tragic  and  contemptible,  and  contempt  assuredly 


is  the  principal  feeling  aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
defeated  Campaigners  who  a  few  months  ago  were  hector- 
ing Mr.  Balfour  and  vapouring  about  the  triumph  of 
dishonesty  in  Ireland,  and  who  now  come  whining  to  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  take  into  his  kind  consideration  the 
case  of  the  wretched  men  whom  they  have  first  corrupted  and 
then  betrayed.  And,  though  we  are  so  far  in  accord  with 
Mr.  Russell's  second  observation  as  to  agree  that  it  would 
have  been  even  more  disgraceful  to  have  left  the  evicted 
tenants  entirely  in  the  lurch  than  to  endeavour  to  plead 
their  cause,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  absurd  to  represent 
it  as  a  matter  of  positive  credit  and  honour  to  Mr. 
Sexton  that  they  should  be  now  attempting  to  make  peace 
on  behalf  of  the  tenants  with  the  law  which  they  have  been 
encouraged  to  defy.  As  for  these  deluded  and  ruined  out- 
casts there  is  no  disposition,  as  the  kindly  speeches  of  Mr. 
Smith-Barry  and  others  have  shown,  to  deal  harshly  with 
them  ;  but  there  are  others  who  have  a  prior  claim  to  con- 
sideration. Whatever  it  may  hereafter  be  found  possible 
to  do  for  them,  must  be  done  without  injustice  to  those 
whom  they  have  allowed  to  step  into  their  places,  and  who 
have  now  acquired  legal  and  moral  rights  of  their  own. 
And  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Sexton's  proposal 
deserved,  and  that  all  proposals  similar  in  principle  will 
deserve,  instant  and  decisive  rejection. 


THE  CHILIAN  NAVAL  WAR. 

HOW  the  Chilians  would  come  out  of  a  fight  with 
foreigners  other  than  their  fellow  South  Americans 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  As  the  Charleston  and  the  Esmeralda 
did  not  buckle  to  after  all,  we  have  missed  a  chance  of 
learning.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  can  pound 
one  another  with  plenty  of  spirit.  The  affair  in  Caldera 
Bay  was  creditable  to  all  concerned ;  and  now  the  action 
which  has  followed  it  at  Valparaiso  has  been  distinctly  re- 
spectable. The  flagrant  contradiction  between  the  first  and 
second  versions  of  the  fight  of  which  the  Magellanes  was 
the  heroine  is  a  warning  not  to  trust  all  we  hear  too  readily. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  carry  contradiction  further  than  it 
has  gone  in  these  two  stories.  The  scene,  the  time,  the 
relative  positions  of  the  combatants  do  not  only  vary — they 
are  diametrically  opposite.  Then  the  vessels  are  spoken  of 
with  a  laxity  which  gives  one  pause.  There  is,  for  instance, 
talk  of  the  heavy  guns  and  the  forward  batteries  of  the 
Magellanes,  v/hich,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  composite  cor- 
vette of  no  more  than  8oo  tons  displacement,  carrying  one 
7-ton  gun  and  one  64-pounder.  As  for  the  details  of  the 
actions,  we  should  like  to  have  the  reports  of  English  naval 
ofl&cers.  If  we  had,  so  much  would  probably  not  be  heard  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  Government  gunboats  at  Caldera  in 
firing  into  the  Blanco  Encalada  when  she  was  sinking. 
As  she  does  not  appear  to  have  formally  struck,  the  Lynch 
and  the  Condell  were  perfectly  entitled  to  continue  firing  into 
her.  As  for  her  crew,  they  could  not  expect  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  reach  shore  unmolested.  The  object 
of  all  war  is  to  destroy  your  enemy's  resources,  whether  in 
men  or  materials.  The  Blanco  Encalada  s  men  should  have 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  As  they  did  not  do  that, 
they  had  no  right  to  complain  if  the  Government  vessels 
took  care  to  prevent  them  from  ever  being  of  any  use  to 
their  own  side  again.  But,  though  the  reports  of  the  actions 
have  been  loose  enough,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  news- 
paper account  of  the  action  in  Caldera  Bay  was  in  the 
main  confirmed  by  an  ofiicer  of  H.M.S.  Wars2)ite  in  a  letter, 
of  which  part  was  printed  not  long  ago. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  newspaper  accounts  are  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  with  the  proviso  that  these  actions 
have  been  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog,  it  may  be  allowed  that  they 
are  interesting  and  even  instructive  as  examples  of  naval 
warfare  in  modern  times.  The  sinking  of  the  Blanco 
Encalada  shows  that  a  heavy  steamer  caught  at  anchor 
with  her  fires  out  may  be  sunk  by  a  torpedo  before  she  can 
send  her  assailants  to  the  bottom.  In  this  case  the  attack 
was  made  at  daybreak  in  a  light  which  would  be  par- 
ticularly trying  to  marksmen  who  had  to  aim  at  enemies 
whose  movements  were  rapid.  Again,  this  action  proves 
that,  unless  a  vessel  is  hit  exactly  on  a  vital  spot,  she  can 
still  stand  a  good  deal  of  knocking  about.  Both  the  Lynch 
and  the  Condell  are  said  to  have  been  repeatedly  struck  by 
the  Blanco  Encalada  s  fire,  and  yet,  though  light  vessels, 
they  were  neither  of  them  crippled.  Much  the  same  lesson 
is  taught  by  the  action  at  Valparaiso.    The  Magellanes  was 
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repeatedly  hit,  and  her  opponents  also,  yet  none  of  the 
combatants  were  sunk.  Again,  this  fight  at  Valparaiso  (if 
correctly  reported)  supplies  a  valuable  answer  to  the  de- 
sponding critics  who  wail  over  obsolete  ships.  If  there  is 
an  obsolete  stamp  of  craft  afloat,  it  is  a  composite  corvette 
— that  is,  a  ship  or  barque-rigged  vessel  of  which  the 
sheathing  is  of  wood,  though  her  frame  is  of  iron.  Yet 
the  Magellanes  beat  her  steel  enemies  and  escaped  being 
sunk  by  the  forts.  The  moral  of  that  story  would  seem  to 
be  that,  as  long  as  you  have  guns  which  will  make  a  hole 
in  your  enemy,  as  long  as  you  do  not  lose  your  head  and  do 
aim  straight,  you  can  give  a  very  fair  account  even  of  oppo- 
nents who  are  built  of  steel.  Trust  in  God  and  aim 
straight  is  the  motto  for  the  naval  olScer  now  as  of  old. 
The  use  of  the  torpedos  in  these  actions  confirms  all  that 
reasonable  people  had  always  thought  of  them.  Seven  were 
aimed  at  the  Blanco  Encalada,  and  only  one  took  effect. 
At  Valparaiso,  where  the  Magellanes  was  moving,  none  took 
effect  on  her  at  all.  Aiming  with  long  missiles  which  have 
to  go  through  water  is  plainly  not  easy.  If  it  is  true  that 
one  which  was  coming  straight  for  her  was  deflected  by 
dropping  a  shot  in  front  of  it,  we  have  proof  positive  of  the 
folly  of  what  was  always  a  sufficiently  incredible  propo- 
sition— namely,  that  a  torpedo  cannot  be  turned  in  its 
course.  The  damage  done  by  torpedoes  to  the  merchant 
ships  at  anchor  at  Caldera  and  Valparaiso  manifestly  proves 
nothing  as  to  their  value  as  weapons,  though  it  may  supply 
interesting  matter  of  debate  to  international  lawyers. 


TROCHU  ON  THE  TREASURY  BENCH. 

THERE  is  much  in  the  present  Parliamentary  situation 
to  remind  us,  so  far  at  least  as  the  uncertainty  and 
consequent  interest  are  concerned,  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  It 
seems,  that  is  to  say,  as  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
get  through  their  business  by  the  end  of  July  as  it  appeared 
to  be  for  the  beleaguered  garrison  to  break  the  ling  of  the 
besieging  army;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  hardly 
resist  the  belief  that  Mr.  Smith,  like  General  Trochu,  has 
"  a  plan."    He  refuses  at  present  to  reveal  it — as,  indeed, 
for  some  time  did  the  General — but  all  his  statements  and 
answers  in  the  House  of  Commons  appear  to  indicate  that 
it  is  there ;  that  it  exists,  and  has  for  some  time  existed  in 
jKtto,  and  that  it  only  awaits  the  appointed  hour  for  its  dis- 
closure.   How  else,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible  to  account 
for  the  mysterious  calmness  with  which,  last  Monday  night, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  rehearsed  a  programme  of 
Ministerial   engagements,    of    simply  desperate  length 
and  severity,  and  the  easy  confidence,  staggering  even 
to  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  with 
which  he  backed  himself  and  his  colleagues,  so  to  speak, 
before  the  end  of  July  ?    Or  how  explain  the  still  more 
remarkable  exchange  of  question  and  answer  which  took 
place  between  the  Leader  of  the  House  and  certain  inquiring 
members  on  the  following  Thursday  night  1    Mr.  Coghill 
asked  whether,  having  regard  to  the  small  amount  of  time 
left  this  Session  for  a  full  and  adequate  discussion  of  the 
Education  Bill,  and  in  order  to  give  the  country  time  to 
consider  its  provisions,  the  Government  would,  after  the 
Bill  had  been  brought  in,  postpone  the  second  reading  to 
November.    But  Mr.  Smith  "  could  not  agree  that  there 
"  was  not  sufiicient  time  left  for  the  adequate  discussion  of 
"  the  short  Education  Bill "  which  the  Government  intend 
to  submit  to  the  House.    Did  he,  then,  think,  inquired 
Mr.  Coghill,  that  Supply  would  take  a  shorter  time  than 
usual?    The  question  was  doubtless  asked  in  a  spirit  of 
Socratic  irony;  but  this  was  one  of  those  cases — more 
frequent,   we  suspect,  even   with  the    inventor   of  the 
method    than    Plato    allows    us    to    imagine — where 
the  Socratic  irony  fails  to  "come  off";  for  Mr.  Smith 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Supply  would  take  a  shorter 
time  than  usual.    Sir  William  Harcourt  then  pointed 
out  that  it  would  help  the  House  to  know  when  Supply 
would  be  concluded  if  they  were  told  when  it  would  be 
begun.  _  To  which  Mr.  Smith  rephed  in  efiect  that  it  would 
help  him  to  know  when  Supply  would  be  begun  if  Sir 
William  Harcourt  could  tell  him  when  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill  and  other  measures  having  precedence  of  Supply 
would  be  concluded.    After  which  admirably  skilful,  but 
still  more  bewildering,  retort,  the  conversation  dropped. 

The  question,  however,  is  now  rapidly  passing  into  a 
stage  of  metaphysical  obscurity.  We  ase  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  J une ;  it  is  some  seven  or  eight  weeks  from 
now  till  the  end  of  J uly ;  there  is  work  before  Parliament 


which,  upon  the  most  favourable  computation  in  an  ordinary 
year,  would  take  at  least  three  months  to  dispose  of;  and 
Mr.  Smith  says,  and  persists  in  saying,  that  the  time  will 
be  sufficient.  What,  then,  is  "  sufficiency  "  %  Nay,  what 
is  "  time  "  ?  We  decline  to  believe  that  there  is  any  play 
upon  words  in  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury's  replies. 
In  one  sense,  of  course,  as  a  certain  philosopher  once  re- 
marked to  another,  there  has  always  been  "  plenty  of 
"  time."  It  has  simply  abounded  since  its  first  came  into 
existence  at  the  birth  of  human  consciousness.  It  is, 
indeed,  indestructible — -in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  kill  it — 
and  however  much  of  it  there  has  been,  we  conceive  there 
has  always  been  "  more  where  that  came  from."  No  diffi- 
culty whatever  arises  on  this  head  until  we  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  "  Time  for  what  1 "  It  is,  of  course, 
just  possible  that  the  Government  may  be  poking  meta- 
physical fun  at  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  and  that  when 
Mr.  Smith  declares  that  time  is  sufficient,  he  only  means  that 
it  is  so  in  the  abstract,  or  for  the  general  needs  of  humanity, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  Order  Book  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  a  difficulty  in 
adopting  this  conclusion ;  and  we  prefer  the  alternative 
hypothesis  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  like 
General  Trochu,  has  a  "  plan " — a  plan  for  doing  three 
months'  work  in  eight  weeks,  and,  perhaps,  leaving  a  margin 
for  contingencies.  Still  the  omen  of  the  comparison  is  not 
a  good  one ;  and  we  only  hope  that  the  plan  may  not  end- 
in  capitulation  and  an  Autumn  Session. 


THE  MUTINIES  OF  1797. 

rpiIE  year  1797  was  not  the  most  brilliant,  nor  at  first  sight, 
the  most  important,  of  the  twenty-two  during  which  the 
Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  lasted.  Yet  it  saw  the  great 
victories  of  St.  Vincent,  in  February,  and  of  Camperdown,  in 
October,  which  ruined  an  invasion  scheme  perhaps  more-  really 
dangerous  than  Napoleon's ;  while  between  these  came  the  great 
mutiny  of  the  fleet.  The  victories  are  beside  the  question  for  the 
moment ;  but  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mutinies. 
Though  they  are  necessarily  mentioned  by  all  historians,  whether 
of  the  navy  or  of  the  time,  more  or  less  at  length,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  have  ever  received  the  attention  which 
they  deserve.  The  general  historian  is  too  busy  to  look  into  their 
causes  and  consequences.  To  naval  writers  they  have  not  been 
an  agreeable  subject.  Contemporary  officers  avoided  talking  of 
them,  much  as  the  Anglo-Indian  keeps  off  the  subject  of  the 
Mutiny.  In  later  times  the  battles  have  proved  more  attractive. 
Yet  the  mutinies  are  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  for  the  incidents 
they  contained,  nor  only  because  they  were  the  starting  point  oi 
all  that  has  been  done  to  form  our  existing  force  of  blue-jackets; 
but  also  because  tliey  supply  within  manageable  limits,  and  in 
singular  perfection  of  development,  the  history  of  the  rise,  the 
explosion,  the  degradation,  and  the  end  of  a  sedition.  Even  if  we 
do  not  feel  interested  in  the  past  of  the  navy,  there  is  in  these 
times  of  slackening  discipline  both  instruction  and  warning  to  be 
got  by  seeing  how  a  revolt  against  authority,  though  provoked  by 
undeniable  grievances  and  conducted  at  the  beginning  with  ex- 
traordinary moderation,  degenerated  into  pure  disorder,  which  had 
forcibly  to  be  rigorously  dealt  with. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  said  something  of  the  composition  of  the 
crews  of  the  old  navy.  The  leading  facts  which  our  readers  will 
remember  were  the  small  proportion  of  the  A.B.s,  or  prime 
seamen,  on  board  our  ships  (nominally  they  were  a  third,  but  in 
reality  they  seldom  amounted  to  a  fourth  of  the  crew),  and  the 
abiding  discontent  of  these  men  with  the  bad  pay,  and  bad 
system  of  pay,  in  the  navy.  The  service  was  so  unpopular  with 
these  men,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  absolutely  indispensable 
to  a  sailing  navy,  that,  according  to  so  good  an  authority  as 
Admiral  Philip  Patton,  they  never  volunteered  except  when  they 
saw  no  chance  of  escaping  the  press.  Yet  it  was  from  among 
them  that  the  warrant  and  petty  officers  were  necessarily  chosen. 
It  was  impossible  to  select  the  leading  men  from  the  ordinary 
seamen  and  landsmen  who  were  good  enough  for  deck  work  or 
sail  drill  in  harbour,  but  were  absolutely  untrustworthy  in  a 
storm  or  in  the  dark.  Here,  then,  was  one  condition  which  made 
for  mutiny.  The  very  men  on  whom  the  officers  had  to  rely  for 
the  direct  handling  of  the  crew  were  themselves  discontented. 
As  they  were  the  pick  of  the  sailors,  and  entitled  to  hope  that  in 
peace  they  might  rise  to  he  mates  and  masters  of  merchant 
ships,  they  were  loth  to  incur  the  risks  of  desertion  or  mutiny  ; 
but  they  were  too  much  aggrieved  to  act  with  spirit  against 
their  brother  seamen,  and  still  less  to  betray  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  numerous  cases  of  mutiny 
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ill  individual  ships  occurred  during  the  American  rebellion. 
They  were  generally  hushed  up,  and  quieted  by  concessions 
to  the  mutineers ;  but  there  was  no  general  removal  of  griev- 
ances. With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the 
grievances  of  the  men  were  renewed  and  intensified.  The 
press  needed  to  supply  the  immense  fleets  then  armed  was 
severe.  A  rise  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  all  necessaries 
reduced  the  already  inadequate  jmy  to  a  starvation  level.  Minor 
grievances  were  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the  increase  in  the 
great  one.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty  to  give  the  men 
only  fourteen  ounces  for  a  pound  in  their  rations,  in  order  to 
prevent  what  was  called  leakage  of  stores.  The  medical  stores 
were  insufficient  and  bad ;  indeed,  the  whole  medical  department 
was  ignorant  and  corrupt.  The  Greenwich  Hospital  pension  was 
only  7/.,  as  compared  to  the  13/.  given  at  Chelsea.  Then,  too, 
the  experiments  of  Captam  Cook,  and  the  reforms  in  diet  by 
which  Dr.  Gilbert  Blane  kept  Rodney's  fleet  in  the  West  Indies 
in  perfect  health,  had  taught  the  sailors  that  fresh  vegetables 
were  an  effectual  protection  against  scurvy.  Yet  the  Admiralty 
persisted  in  serving  out  flour  to  the  squadrons  when  they  were  in 
harbour  in  England.  The  seamen  felt — and  they  would  have 
been  made  of  strange  flesh  and  blood  if  they  had  not  felt — bitterly 
aggrieved  that  they,  who  were  necessarily  exposed  to  great 
hardships  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  should  also  be  un- 
necessarily subjected  to  a  loathsome  disease  for  want  of  what  the 
Admiralty  could  easily  have  supplied.  Here,  then,  were  all  the 
elements  of  mutiny.  Legitimate  discontent  among  the  men, 
felt  most  keenly  by  the  prime  seamen,  who  exercised  a  great 
influence  over  their  less  skilful  comrades,  but  also  felt  by  the 
ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  Marines ;  and  at  the  Admiralty 
an  authority  which  was  obstinate  in  neglecting  real  grievances, 
and  had  .«hown  itself  weak  in  dealing  with  insubordination  in  the 
last  war.  It  was  certain  that  as  soon  as  a  general  combination 
could  be  formed — always  a  difficult  thing  to  do  among  ships  on 
active  service — there  would  be  an  outbreak.  Admiral  Patton 
had  predicted  one  as  far  back  as  '92. 

In  the  winter  of  1796  a  combination  was  formed  in  the  Channel 
fleet   fJhen    cruising  off"  Brest    under  Alexander  Hood,  Lord 
liridport.    It  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  prime  seamen, 
who  calculated,  rightly,  as  it  turned  out,  that  their  comrades 
would  follow  their  lead.    Four  anonymous  petitions  were  sent 
to  Howe — Black  Dick,  as  the  sailors  called  him — who  had 
been  compelled  by  gout  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet,  and  was  recruiting  at  Bath.    Howe  sent  them  to  the 
Admiralty,  which,  finding  them  in  the  same  handwriting,  dis- 
missed them  as  the  work  of  an  "ill-intentioned  person,"  and 
of  no  importance.    This  neglect  was  taken  by  the  men  as 
a  proof  that  even  Howe,  who  was  very  popular  with  them, 
could  or  would  do  nothing  for  them.    They  decided  to  act, 
and  the  opportunity  came  when  Lord  Bridport  anchored  at 
Spithead  in  the  early  spring  of  1797.    It  was  known  that  the 
fleet  would  go  to  sea  on  the  i6th  of  April,  and  the  men  were 
resolved  that  the  order  to  weigh  should  not  be  obeyed  till 
their  grievances  were  redressed.    By  some  means,  which  have 
never  been  revealed,  news  of  this  decision  was  given  to  Captain 
Patton  of  the  Transport  Office  at  Portsmouth  on  the  12  th,  and 
by  him  carried  to  the  Port  Admiral,  who  at  once  forwarded  it  to 
London  by  semaphore.    The  Admiralty  recognized  the  gravity  of 
the  danger  at  last,  but  could  think  of  no  way  of  dealing  with  it 
except  to  order  the  fleet  to  sea  at  once.    Bridport  hoisted  his 
signal  accordingly,  but  the  men  were  ready  with  their  plan  and 
their  determination.    They  manned  the  yards  with  cheers, 
hoisted  the  red  flag — which,  by  the  way,  was  the  recognized 
signal  for  battle — at  the  main,  and  took  the  command  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  officers.     There  are  some  features  of  this 
mutiny  which  are  altogether  exceptional.    No  man's  name  is 
associated  with  it  as  leader ;  it  was  absolutely  unanimous,  the 
marines  joining  eagerly  with  the  sailors;  no  officer  was  hurt; 
the  admiral's  flag  was  not  hauled  down ;  the  discipline  of  the 
ships  went  on  as  before — so  much  so  that  some  bad  cliaracters, 
who  took  the  opportunity  to  get  drunk,  were  soundly  flogged  by 
their  own  comrades ;  but  the  crews  would  not  get  up  anchor.  A 
committee  of  thirty  men — two  delegates  from  each  ship — was 
appointed  to  state  their  grievances  to  the  King  and  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.    It  met  in  the  cabin  of  Howe's  old  flag-ship,  the 
Qtieen  Charlotte^  and  there  drew  up  its  petitions.    They  are 
excellently  worded,  quite  free  from  bombast,  and  contain  only  a 
demand — firmly  enough  made,  to  be  sure — that  the  pay  of  the 
A.B.'s  might  be  raised  to  a  shilling  a  day,  and  that  of  all  others 
in  proportion ;  that  their  grievances  as  to  pension  and  rations 
should  be  removed,  and  that  reasonable  leave  should  be  given  to 
men  in  home  ports  to  see  their  families.    The  delegates  also  in- 
sisted on  a  free  pardon  from  the  King,  to  be  given  in  all  the 
forms. 

The  devil  in  whom  it  had  refused  to  believe  being  now  raised, 


the  Admiralty  behaved  after  the  unchanging  pattern  of  authori- 
ties, who  are  obstinate  when  they  might  have  yielded  with  credit. 
It  became  frightened.  The  position  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  one 
enough  ;  for,  though  little  memory  of  the  fact  remains,  the  spirit 
of  the  army  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  the  fleet.  The 
military  pay  had  also  remained  stationary  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  in  1797  there  was  a  serious  danger  that  the 
garrisons  near  London  would  break  out  as  the  sailors  had  done. 
Fortunately  the  Duke  of  York  used  his  influence  with  success. 
The  War  Office  was  induced  to  be  wise  in  time,  and  military 
discipline  was  saved  from  the  shock  of  forced  concessions  to 
mutineers.  There  being  no  Duke  of  York  to  speak  for  the  sailors, 
things  had  been  allowed  to  drift  to  the  pass  they  had  now  reached. 
By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  whole  fleet  was  discontented. 
In  the  circumstances  the  use  of  force  was  perhaps  impossible. 
There  remained  the  alternative  of  instant,  frank,  and  um-eserved 
compliance  with  demands  which,  after  all,  were  very  moderate. 
Concession  ought  to  have  been  the  easier  because  it  was  univer- 
sally felt  in  the  country  that  the  men  were  only  asking  for 
what  should  have  been  spontaneously  granted  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  The  Admiralty  took  the  weak  man's  favourite 
middle  course,  which  combines  all  the  evils  of  the  other  two, 
and  misses  the  good  in  them.  The  Board  went  down  to  Ports- 
mouth and  began  to  negotiate  with  the  delegates.  It  showed 
a  distinct  tendency  to  make  scapegoats  of  the  subordinate  officers, 
but  refused  for  days  to  promise  the  rise  of  pay.  The  result  of 
this  line  of  action  hardly  needs  to  be  told.  The  delegates  refused 
to  abate  a  jot  of  their  demands.  They  even  increased  them  by 
adding  a  demand  that  the  grievances  of  particular  ships  should 
be  corrected — in  other  words,  that  officers  accused  of  tyrannical 
conduct  should  be  dismissed.  After  ten  days  of  useless  talk,  my 
Lords  surrendered  at  discretion,  promised  everything,  and  took 
themselves  off,  having  done  their  best  to  consolidate  the  power 
of  the  delegates,  and  not  a  little  to  weaken  still  further  the 
authority  of  the  officers.  The  red  flag  was  hauled  down,  the 
Committee  was  dissolved,  everything  appeared  to  have  returned 
to  the  old  order,  and  the  mutiny  to  be  at  an  end.  It  was 
promised  that  the  fleet  should  not  go  to  sea  till  the  House 
of  Commons  had  voted  the  money  for  the  increase  of  pay, 
and  the  King's  Proclamation  of  pardon  was  published.  Though 
it  appeared  difficult  for  the  Admiralty  to  add  to  the  blun- 
ders it  had  already  committed,  it  contrived  to  do  so.  Some 
delay  took  place  in  the  publication  of  the  King's  Proclamation, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  vote  for  the  wages  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  days  passed,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, or  of  the  vote,  the  suspicions  of  the  men  were  aroused. 
They  knew  the  danger  in  which  they  stood,  and  began  to  fear 
that  the  Admiralty  meant  to  cheat  them.  It  was  an  absurd 
enough  suspicion,  but  a  not  unnatural  one.  The  Admiralty 
ought  at  least  to  have  foreseen  that  it  could  only  be *emoved  by 
the  utmost  promptitude  and  openness,  since  there  was  no  power 
at  hand  to  control  the  fleet.  Yet  it  kept  silence  and  delayed 
the  execution  of  its  promises  from  day  to  day.  At  Spithead 
discipline  seemed  to  be  restored.  The  bulk  of  the  squadron 
moved  round  to  St.  Helen's,  leaving  Colpoys's  flagship,  the 
London,  and  the  Marlborough  at  Spithead.  Whether  order 
would  have  remained  unbroken  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  just 
at  this  moment  the  Admiralty  took  a  step  which  set  the 
whole  mutiny  flaming  again.  An  order  was  sent  down  to 
the  captains  of  ships  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  foUy.  It 
began  by  instructing  the  officers  to  be  more  careful  in  super- 
intending the  issue  of  stores  to  the  men,  and  then  proceeded 
to  give  them  a  number  of  directions  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken 
for  the  preventing  of  future  mutinies.  The  first  part,  which  by 
implication  accused  them  of  pilfering — a  charge  never  made  by 
the  delegates — caused  profound  indignation  among  the  officers. 
The  second,  of  which  the  substance  was  immediately  known  to 
the  crews,  converted  their  suspicions  into  certainty — and  they 
instantly  broke  out  again.  With  this  outburst  began  the  second 
and  distinctly  criminal  stage  of  the  great  mutiny.  Hitherto  the 
conduct  of  the  men  had  been  as  innocent  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
they  were  doing  permitted.  Now  they  were  about  to  illustrate  the 
universal  tendency  of  all  revolt  against  authority  to  degenerate 
into  sheer  violence  and  rebellion. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEilT. 

THE  imprejudiced  observer  will  find  very  little  to  interest  him 
in  the  gallery  devoted  to  architectural  designs.  One  or 
two  drawings  which  should  have  been  there  are  among  the 
water-colours  in  a  room  difficult  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
fumes  from  the  refreshment  saloon  below,  which  seems  to  be 
ventilated  into  it.     Holding  one's  nose  and  pressing  a  hand- 
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kerchief  to  one's  mouth,  it  is  possible  to  observe  an  effective 
sketcli  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  of  a  court  in  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge (1434),  and  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Alhambra  from  the 
Generalife  (1256),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse.  It  is  odd  to 
think  that  the  same  eye  and  hand,  which  could  so  fully 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  this  view,  should  have  been  the 
designer  of  two  buildings  represented  in  the  Architectural 
room— one,  a  bank  at  Manchester  (1832),  which  would  be 
the  ugliest  building  in  that  ugly  city  did  it  not  already 
boast  of  the  same  architect's  Town  Hall  and  Law  Courts. 
The  other  is  a  view  of  the  M^tropole  at  Brighton,  a  build- 
ing which  must  be  quite  as  anomalous  and  as  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  architectural  criticism  as  its  namesake  in 
London.  The  nomenclature  of  the  art  does  not  afford  terms  by 
which  to  characterize  this  kind — we  will  not  say  "  style " — of 
building.  Mr.  CoUcutt  is  its  chief  prophet  in  London,  where  Mr. 
Waterhouse  has  hardly  been  so  cordially  received  as  at  Man- 
chester ;  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington  was 
a  dose  too  strong  for  even  the  London  speculative  builder.  But 
Mr.  Collcutt  has  succeeded  well  in  London— we  know  not 
why.  He  is  fonder  of  mere  ornament  than  his  master.  His 
mouldings  are  as  heavy,  his  proportions  as  faulty,  his  details 
as  meaningless.  But  the  theatre  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  was 
praised  by  some;  and  now,  no  doubt,  the  Bank  on  Lud- 
gate  Hill  (1781)  will  find  its  admirers.  Mr.  CoUcutt's  sys- 
tem is  simpler  than  Mr.  Waterhouse's.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
goes  to  Gothic  architecture  and  picks  out  whatever  he  finds 
suitable ;  it  need  only  be  devoid  of  grace  or  refinement  and  in- 
volve no  very  carefully  designed  surroundings  and  it  will  do, 
and  if  it  does  not  do,  a  few  pieces  of  polished  stone,  a  granite  or 
marble  slab  or  two  will  carry  it  off.  Mr.  Collcutt  goes  further 
and  fares  better.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  Gothic.  He 
chooses  what  is  worst,  most  insignificant,  most  gaudy  in  every 
style  of  architecture  from  Siennese  to  Dravidian,  and  plasters  all 
alike  on  the  face  of  the  same  building,  taking  care  only  that,  if 
perchance  he  should  use  a  classical  column  or  a  Gothic  archway, 
neither  is  designed  according  to  the  rules  of  proportion  made  and 
set  forth  for  the  purpose  by  architectural  authorities.  This  idea 
is  not  new.  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  the  first  professor  of  the 
anomalous  style ;  but  it  must  be  said  for  him  he  did  not  cover 
the  face  of  Blenheim  or  Castle  Howard  with  ornaments  to 
conceal  their  defects.  Fergusson  says  of  him,  in  words  very 
applicable  to  the  eclectic  school  of  our  day,  that  in  his 
smaller  designs  "  the  largeness  of  the  parts  and  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  details  become  perfectly  offensive."  This  is  very 
true  of  such  buildings  as  the  additions  to  Caius,  and  the 
alterations  at  Pembroke,  both  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  to 
the  new  buildings  in  Balliol  at  Oxford.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve few  indications  in  the  present  exhibition  of  any  tendency 
to  follow  Mr.  Waterhouse  and  Mr.  Collcutt.  There  are  some 
very  original  and  pleasing  Gothic  designs  by  the  late  Mr.  Sedding, 
one  of  them,  the  tower  of  a  church  at  Bournemouth  (1916),  bear- 
ing comparison  with  well-proportioned  classical  or  Palladian 
work.  A  number  of  bungalows  and  other  villas  by  Mr.  Briggs 
should  be  looked  at  carefully,  and  an  interior  (i  768)  is  particularly 
pleasing.  Mr.  Caroe's  chief  design  is  for  the  courtyard  of  a 
London  hotel,  and  is  terribly  unquiet  and  fussy  (1787),  but  his 
"Croft,  Stanstead-Moiintfichet "  (1738)  is  really  picturesque. 
Messrs.  George  and  Peto  are  at  their  best  in  a  room  (1833)  at 
Poles,  in  Herts,  with  a  curved  ceiling  and  panelled  walls ; 
and  at  their  worst  in  a  heuse  in  Berkeley  Square  (J742). 
Mr.  May's  "House  at  Hampstead  "  (1864)  has  some  pleasing 
"  Queen  Anne  "  features,  and  must  contain  some  pretty  rooms 
with  corner  windows.  What  pure  Gothic  has  come  to  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Walters's  design  (1831)  for  a  convent  in  Surrey,  and 
in  Mr.  Brooks's  gloomy  and  ill-proportioned  church  at  Dover 
(1779).  Do  these  gentlemen  and  others  of  their  school  imagine 
that  by  merely  heaping  up  lancets  they  will  be  able  to  build  in 
the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  ?  It  is  useless,  no  doubt,  to 
insist  upon  the  truism  that  beauty  in  architecture  implies  propor- 
tion, not  ornament ;  proportion  requires  thought,  ornament  can 
be  had  if  an  unhappy  client  will  pay  for  it.  When,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  last  two  drawings  named,  there  is  neither  proportion 
nor  ornament,  it  is  hard  for  the  critic  to  know  what  to  say. 
There  are  designs  not  of  much  importance  by  Mr.  Jackson  and 
by  Mr.  Champneys,  but  good  classical  or  Palladian  work  is 
conspicuous  by  reason  of  its  rarity,  Mr.  Aitchison's  attempt 
(1853)  to  improve  Wilkins's  National  Gallery  being  but  futile. 
Mr.  Eeginald  Blomfield  contributes  two  picturesque  drawings  of 
Brooklands,  Weybridge  (1895,  1936).  Mr.  Brydon's  designs  for 
"  Whitefields  Chapel  and  Hall"  (1727,  1745)  are  skied,  but  look 
interestins-.  A  poor  domestic  front  seems  to  conceal  a  very  low 
but  wide  dome  The  interior  will  remind  some  of  us  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrooii,  bsfore  the  churchwardens  were  let  loose 
upon  it.    Mr.  Brydon  could  not  follow  a  better  model  if  he  is 


not  afraid  of  provoking  comparison.  We  are  glad  to  observe  a 
tendency  in  new  country  houses  to  return  to  an  old  fashion,  and 
provide  at  least  one  great  room  or  hall.  In  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Tanner's.  "  Rhinefield "  (1790),  in  Mr.  Briggs's  "  Bungalows  " 
(1768),  in  Mr.  Stenhouse's  "Design  for  a  Hall"  (1805),  and  a 
great  many  other  drawings,  we  observe  the  same  feature  diversely 
treated  ;  but  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  in  our  climate, 
where  outdoor  life  is  almost  impossible  for  days  together  even  in 
summer,  a  great  central  room  where  we  can  sit,  where  we  can 
dine,  where  we  can  dance,  where  we  can  fence,  where  we  can  take 
exercise,  is,  especially  when  the  rest  of  the  rooms  are  small,  a 
very  great  boon  to  all  concerned.  Mr.  Knight's  "  Centenary 
Hall"  (1796)  is  the  least  pleasing  in  the  exhibition  ;  but  it  would 
seem  from  other  examples  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  a 
public  institution — witness  Mr.  Robson's  "  South  Front  of  the 
People's  Palace  "  (1744).  We  can  imagine  a  lecturer  on  archi- 
tecture at  the  Palace  taking  it  for  his  text,  and  pointing  to  it  as 
an  awful  warning.  If  the  institution  is  to  have  a  civilizing  and 
beneficial  effect  on  the  taste  of  the  East-enders,  why  house  it  in 
such  a  building?  The  Polytechnic,  by  Mr.  Bolton  (1736),  is 
another  example ;  but  both  are  outdone  by  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr. 
Boinville,  who  send  a  design  for  a  "  Proposed  Polytechnic  at 
Battersea"  (1871),  which  has  a  most  deterrent  and  frowning 
aspect.  "  Within  amend,  without  beware,"  seems  to  be  written 
over  it. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  TOURNAMENT. 

THE  Twelfth  Royal  Military  Tournament  as  a  show  has  been , 
like  most  of  its  predecessors,  one  of  the  best  shows  that 
London  can  produce.  The  stock  pieces,  such  as  the  "  Musical 
Ride,"  the  "  Gymnastic  Display  by  the  Army  Gymnastic  Staff," 
and  the  "  Display  of  a  Combined  Force  of  all  Arms,"  if  anything, 
surpassed  the  similar  performances  of  previous  years,  while  an 
agreeable  addition  was  made  to  these  spectacles  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  "  Display  by  Detachment  of  Victorian  Troops,"  wh  o, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  have  not  gone  home  empty-handed  as  regards 
prizes.  On  the  opening  day  our  Australian  friends  received  on 
their  entry  in  the  arena  a  more  than  hearty  greeting  from  the 
large  audience,  and  their  very  welcome  presence  at  the  Tourna- 
ment should  help  to  increase  that  brotherly  feeling  which  already 
exists  in  no  small  degree  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother- 
country,  and  we  congratulate  the  organizers  of  the  Royal 
Military  Tournament  on  their  happy  thought  in  adding  this 
important  item  to  their  already  large  repertoire. 

But  why  the  necessity  of  importing  foreign  aid  ?  Surely  the 
introduction  of  a  party  of  French  military  maitres  cTarmes,  not 
to  compete  for  the  prizes,  but  merely  to  give  a  series  of  ex- 
hibitions of  fencing,  is  a  somewhat  adverse  reflection  on  the 
fencing  instructors  of  our  own  army !  It  should  be  observed 
that  there  has  existed  for  nearly  thirty  years  an  establish- 
ment at  Aldershot,  part  of  the  business  of  which  is  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  such  functionaries ;  and  if  after  so  long  a 
period  of  time  its  results  are  such  as  to  render  necessary  the  sub- 
stitution by  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Military  Tournament, 
certain  of  whom  are  or  have  been  personally  responsible  for  the 
said  results,  of  foreign  fencers  for  our  own  English  ones,  it  would 
seem  that  the  department  alluded  to  has  not  proved  so  signal  a 
success  as  the  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  expect.  With  such  contempt, 
indeed,  do  its  men  seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Tournament  that  they  have  to  compete  in  the  "  dismounted  "  and 
"  mixed "  competitions  with  non-commissioned  officers  and  men 
who  have  not  apparently  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  training 
— in  some  instances,  even,  we  are  bound  to  suppose,  with  their 
own  pupils.  And  this  is  scarcely  an  inducement  to  them  to 
loyally  impart  the  best  of  their  knowledge  to  the  men  under 
their  charge ;  but  rather  an  inducement  to  keep  as  much  back 
from  them  as  possible.  Prizes,  and  substantial  ones,  ought 
to  be  provided  for  these  excellent  fellows  to  compete  for 
among  themselves ;  but  to  expect  a  pupil  to  contend  on 
equal  terms  against  his  own  master  is  a  pitch  of  absurdity 
to  which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  even  officialism 
to  have  attained.  It  is  unpleasant  also  to  notice  that  the 
performances  of  the  Frenchmen  should  have  been  daily  ad- 
vertised, and  in  some  instances  in  capital  letters,  in  the  leading 
daily  press,  to  take  place  on  days  when  the  performers  had  not 
even  arrived  in  the  country.  Had  a  theatrical  or  music-hall 
manager  committed  such  an  act  of — shall  we  call  it  carelessness  ? 
— it  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  heard  what  epithets  the 
disappointed  ones  would  have  applied  to  him.  Similar  remarks 
seem  applicable  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  time-honoured  con- 
tests on  foot  between  a  man  armed  with  a  sabre  and  a  man  armed 
with  a  bayonet — combats  which  the  pictorial  handbills  sent  by 
post  certainly  lead  people  to  look  for.    Some  of  our  contempo- 
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raries  appear  to  recognize  in  the  employment  of  the  foreign 
element  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  give  a  quasi- 
international  character  to  the  lloyal  Military  Tournament.  If 
this  is  so,  we  lose  no  time  in  pointing  out  that  there  is  instead 
ample  work  for  them  to  do  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  practice 
of  arms  in  this  coHntry  generally — a  matter  which  at  present 
they  entirely  ignore. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  failure  of  the  Queensland  loan  last  week  gives  a  warning 
to  Colonial  Governments  which  it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  will 
profit  by.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  the 
Bank  of  England  last  week  oflered  for  tender  a  Queensland  loan 
of  2^  millions  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  3^  per  cent.,  the 
minimum  price  being  94,  and  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  the 
loan  was  subscribed  for.  Fourteen  months  ago  a  loan  nearly  as 
large,  and  bearing  the  same  interest,  was  covered  almost  three 
times,  at  a  price  fully  three  pounds  per  cent,  higher.  And  the 
failure  of  this  Queensland  issue  is  all  the  more  significant  as  it 
follows  the  partial  failure  of  a  Victorian  loan  a  very  little 
while  ago.  Of  course,  the  time  for  bringing  out  the  loan 
was  most  unfavourable.  The  Bank  of  England  rate  of  dis- 
count was  5  per  cent.,  and  the  probability  is  that  money  will 
be  even  dearer  as  the  year  goes  on.  There  is  not  much 
inducement,  then,  to  invest  in  a  2j  per  cent,  stock,  when  probably 
as  much,  and  possibly  even  more,  may  be  got  by  leaving  the 
money  upon  deposit.  Further,  the  crisis  through  which  we  are 
passing  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  prices  will  decline,  and 
consequently  that  the  investor  who  leaves  his  money  deposited 
with  his  banker  will  by-and-bye  be  able  to  purchase  on  better 
terms  for  himself.  Besides  all  this,  the  crisis  last  November 
broke  down  the  Syndicates  which  used  to  insure  the  success  of 
colonial  issues.  There  were  certain  houses  and  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  which  for  years  past  were  in  the  habit  of  com- 
bining together,  and  at  the  last  moment  applying  for  the  whole 
of  the  several  colonial  loans  that  were  brought  out,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  would  be  able  to  sell  lattr  on  with  a  profit  to 
the  investing  public.  The  immediate  effect  of  that  was  to 
improve  the  credit  of  the  colonies,  for  the  Syndicates  generally 
offered  more  than  the  investing  public  were  willing  to 
bid.  But  the  indirect  result  was  that  the  investing  public 
ceased  to  tender  for  colonial  loans  ;  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  no  use  doing  so  as  the  Syndicates  would  be 
sure  to  overbid  them.  Now  that  the  Syndicates  are  unable  to 
tender,  and  that  the  investing  public  have  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
doing  so,  the  loans  break  down.  That  difficulty,  of  course,  would 
be  got  over  by  offering  the  loans  at  a  fixed  price,  as  foreign 
Governments  generally  do,  and  engaging  that  all  sub.scribers 
would  be  allotted  proportionately  to  their  applications.  But  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  reason  of  the  failure  of  this  loan  is  that  the 
financial  position  of  Queensland  has  been  growing  worse  for 
some  time,  and  yet  that  the  Government  has  been  recklessly 
borrowing.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Colonial 
Treasurer  towards  the  close  of  July  last,  the  revenue  for  the 
year  ended  with  June  amounted  to  3,212,000/.,  and  the 
expenditure  to  3,696,000/.,  showing  a  deficit  of  484,000/.,  whereas 
the  Budget  had  estimated  a  surplus  of  64,000/. ;  so  that  the 
result  was  worse  by  half  a  million  sterling  than  the  Budget 
estimate.  To  a  certain  extent  this  falling  off"  of  prosperity  is  due 
to  a  succession  of  bad  seasons — drought  in  the  fir.st  place,  and 
floods  in  the  second — but  mainly  it  is  due  to  the  over-con- 
struction of  railways.  At  the  end  of  June  1884  there  were 
1,141  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic.  At  the  end  of  June  last 
year  the  miles  open  for  traffic  had  increased  to  2,1 13,  being  an 
increase  in  the  six  years  of  972  miles,  or  over  85  per  cent.  But 
in  the  same  period  the  receipts  had  risen  only  from  582,000/.  to 
776,000/.,  an  increase  of  194,000/,  or  little  more  than  33  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  had  grown  from  a  little 
over  319,000/.  in  the  year  ended  with  June  1884  to  very  nearly 
619,000/.  in  the  year  ended  with  June  last,  an  increase 
in  round  figures  of  300,000/.,  or  about  93  per  cent.  Thus, 
while  the  railway  mileage  had  increased  85  per  cent.,  the 
railway  receipts  liad  increased  only  33  per  cent.,  and  the 
railway  expenditure  had  increased  93  per  cent.  The  final 
result  was  that,  whereas  the  return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
year  ended  with  June  1884  was  3/.  is.  ^d-  per  cent.,  in  the  year 
ended  with  June  last  it  was  only  19s.  lod.  per  cent.  ;  from  over 
3  per  cent,  it  had  fallen  to  less  than  i  per  cent.  Such  a  return  in 
a  new  country  wanting  capital,  where  money  naturally  is  both 
scarce  and  dear,  proves  beyond  a  question  that  the  railway  policy 
of  the  colony  has  been  unwise.  Of  course,  as  population  and 
wealth  grow,  the  railway  traffics  will  increase,  and  the  lines 
will  become  more  profitable;  but  in  the  meantime  the  capital 


sunk  is  practically  unremunerative,  and  does  not  nearly 
cover  the  interest  which  the  Government  has  to  pay  to 
the  lenders.  Even  now  the  colony  cannot  borrow  at  3^ 
per  cent.,  and  yet  it  is  investing  in  railways  at  less  than 
I  per  cent. !  Owing  to  this  unwise  railway  policy,  the  net 
charge  of  the  debt — that  is  to  say,  the  charge  after  deducting 
the  income  from  railways  and  interest  from  local  bodies — the 
charge  which  has  to  be  defrayed  out  of  taxation,  has  risen 
from  327,650/.  in  the  year  ended  with  June  1883,  to  828,565/.  in 
the  year  ended  with  June  last,  a  rise  of  somewhat  over  half  a 
million  sterling,  or  more  than  1 50  per  cent.  The  population  last 
year  was  estimated  at  less  than  407,000  souls  ;  and  yet  this  popu- 
lation, barely  equal  to  that  of  a  second-rate  English  city,  in- 
creased its  debt  charge  in  seven  years  more  than  1 50  per  cent. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  surpluses  have  been  turned  into  deficits, 
and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  colony  gives  cause 
for  anxiety.  It  is  certainly  time  that  the  Government  should 
be  made  to  understand  that  British  investors  will  no  longer 
enable  it  to  continue  its  reckless  and  lavish  expenditure.  The 
break  down  of  its  credit  at  a  time  when  the  country  has 
suffered  from  a  succession  of  bad  seasons  will  no  doubt  cause 
depression,  and  possibly  distress,  for  a  while ;  but  ultimately 
it  will  prove  a  blessing  to  the  colony.  It  will  compel  the 
authorities  to  practise  economy ;  it  will  stop  public  works  which 
are  not  required,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  years  to  come  ;  and  thus  it  will  allow  the  population 
to  grow,  and  the  resources  of  the  colony  to  be  developed  naturally. 
Above  all,  it  will  put  a  stop  to  that  diversion  of  enterprise  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  construction  of  unnecessary 
public  works  which  has  done  much  harm  in  other  colonies  besides 
Queensland. 

The  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate  on  Thursday  was  generally  ex- 
pected, because  of  the  inability  of  the  joint-stock  banks  to  com- 
bine for  supporting  the  market.  Last  week  two  meetings  of 
the  leading  joint-stock  banks  were  held,  but  they  came  to  nothing. 
On  Tuesday  of  this  week  the  representatives  of  the  smaller  banks, 
of  the  provincial  banks,  and  of  the  Scotch  banks  were  invited  to 
meet  representatives  of  the  leading  banks  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  ;  but  again  no  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  yesterday.  The  discus- 
sion left  little  room  for  hope  that  a  combination  would  be  formed. 
Apparently  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  decided  under 
these  circumstances  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  make  the 
5  per  cent,  rate  effective,  and  that  it  was  better  to  lower  the 
rate  to  4  per  cent.  But  if  there  is  real  occasion  for  making  the 
5  per  cent,  rate  effective,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
reasoning  of  the  Directors.  Either  they  went  too  far  in 
urging  their  views  upon  the  joint-stock  banks,  or  they 
ought  to  have  endeavoured  by  their  own  efforts  to  make  the  rate 
effective.  True,  the  Bank  is  now  very  strong.  During  the  week 
ended  Wednesday  night  it  received  over  1,800,000/.  in  gold  from 
abroad,  raising  the  coin  and  bullion  to  about  265  millions,  and  the 
reserve  is  now  over  17^  millions.  But  the  demands  that  are 
likely  to  come  upon  the  Bank  are  known  to  be  very  large.  Three 
millions  sterling  will  have  to  go  to  Russia  ;  nobody  knows  what 
the  American  demand  may  be  by-and-bye  ;  and  the  fresh  crisis  in 
Buenos  Ayres  makes  it  not  improbable  that  an  Argentine  demand 
may  spring  up  also.  The  foreign  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  keep  their  reserves  in  gold;  but,  of  course, 
they  pay  their  deposits  in  the  depreciated  paper  of  the  country, 
and  they  can  obtain  the  depreciated  paper  only  by  selling  gold ; 
in  fact,  the  sales  of  gold  for  the  purpose  were  so  large  early  in 
the  week  that  the  premium  on  gold,  which  at  one  time 
was  as  high  as  323  per  cent.,  fell  to  293  per  cent.  Since  then 
it  has  risen  once  more.  There  was  thus  the  curious  fact  that 
in  the  midst  of  a  panic  arising  out  of  the  discredit  of  the  banks, 
banknotes  actually  improved  in  value  for  a  while.  But,  as  has 
just  been  pointed  out,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  banks  of  issue 
have  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  ;  it  simply  means  that 
there  was  a  demand  for  the  banknotes  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
banks  to  pay  their  depositors.  If  the  sales  of  gold  go  on,  or 
rather  if  the  run  upon  the  foreign  banks  continues,  they  may  be 
compelled  to  take  gold  from  London  to  save  themselves  from 
suspension. 

The  silver  market  has  been  somewhat  stronger  this  week.  On 
Wednesday  the  price  rose  to  44f  </.  per  ounce ;  but  there  is  not 
much  doing,  and  there  is  little  probability  of  an  increase  in 
business  for  the  present. 

The  eff"orts  to  bring  about  a  co-operation  between  the  joint- 
stock  banks  and  the  I3ank  of  England  so  thoroughly  frightened 
the  City  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  a  crisis  seemed  almost 
imminent.  The  public  refused  to  believe  that  the  Governor  of 
the  Bank  would  put  pressure  upon  all  the  other  banks  to  make 
the  5  per  cent,  rate  effective  unless  he  knew  of  some  impending 
catastrophe.    In  vain  it  was  pointed  out  that,  although  the  Bank 
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had  obtained  large  amounts  of  gold  from  New  York  and  else- 
where, it  had  done  so  at  very  great  cost  and  trouble,  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  repeat  the  operation  by-and-bye,  that  the 
demands  that  would  come  upon  the  Bank  in  the  early  future 
must  certainly  be  very  large,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Governor  to  do  what  he  could  to  protect  his 
reserve.  The  public  was  incredulous,  and  insisted  that  there 
must  be  something  serious  behind.  The  names  of  some  of  the 
most  important  houses  in  the  City  were  accordingly  recklessly 
talked  of,  and  it  was  even  definitely  stated  that,  at  the  meeting 
afthe  leading  joint-stock  banks  on  Friday  of  last  week,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  subscribe  a  guarantee  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  one  of  the  greatest  houses  in  the  City. 
The  rumour  was  promptly  contradicted,  and  since  then  a  better 
feeling  has  prevailed  ;  but  the  City  is  still  exceedingly  nervous, 
and  any  accident  might  have  grave  consequences.  The  Liquidation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month  on  the  Paris  Bourse  has  gone  over 
much  more  smoothly  than  was  generally  expected,  and  con- 
sequently the  market  for  International  securities  has  somewhat 
improved.  The  reduction  of  the  Bank  rate,  too,  has  quieted  appre- 
hension, but  it  will  take  some  time  to  allay  completely  the  alarm 
that  was  excited,  and  in  the  meantime  business  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  in  the  money  market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  even  the 
American  market  is  dull  and  depressed.  A  little  while  ago  there 
was  some  active  speculation  in  this  market,  as  the  American 
crops  are  excellent,  while  the  harvest  threatens  to  be  very  bad  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  American  exports  of  wheat  will  be  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  that  the  railways  will  get  very  large  traffics.  But  the 
fear  of  failures  in  Europe  and  the  continued  shipments  of 
gold  from  New  York  have  caused  a  heavy  fall  in  prices,  and  as 
the  gold  shipments  are  not  yet  at  an  end,  there  is  no  recovery. 

The  banking  discredit  which  has  been  so  general  in  the  Ai-gen- 
tine  Republic  has  at  last  spread  from  the  State  banks  to  the 
foreign  banks.  Until  last  week  the  foreign  banks  had  retained 
the  confidence  of  the  Argentine  public.  Their  deposits  were 
large,  and  they  were  able  to  choose  what  business  they  would  do. 
Last  week,  however,  a  general  run  began,  and  since,  five  banks — 
two  Italian,  one  French,  one  Spanish,  and  one  native,  the  latter 
not  being  connected  with  the  Government,  and  not  issuing  notes 
— have  all  had  to  suspend  payment.  One  of  the  Italian  banks  is 
an  old-established  institution,  with  large  resources  and  a  good 
business,  and  it  is  expected  that  its  difficulties  wUl  prove  to  be 
very  temporary.  The  Government,  to  relieve  the  banks,  has  intro- 
duced a  Bill,  suspending  all  legal  proceedings  against  the  banks 
for  thirty  days.  That  may  put  a  stop  to  the  run ;  if  not,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  other  banks  will  have  to  close  their 
doors  ;  for  however  sound  an  institution  may  be,  it  cannot  pay  all 
its  deposits  in  cash,  since,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  business,  it 
is  obliged  to  employ  a  large  proportion  of  its  deposits  in  lending 
and  discounting.  The  panic  makes  the  situation  worse  than  ever. 
The  State  banks  were  already  unable  to  give  accommodation  to 
men  of  business,  and  now  that  the  private  banks  are  crippled, 
they,  of  course,  will  either  have  to  stop  business  altogether,  or  to 
contract  it  very  gravely,  and  thus  the  public  will  find  themselves 
without  banking  facilities. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  prospectus  of  an  Indian  Sterling 
Loan  of  2,600,000/.,  bearing  interest  at  3  percent.,  was  published, 
the  minimum  price  being  92.  Business  the  same  afternoon  was 
done  in  the  new  scrip  at  a  premium  of  from  i  to  i  i. 


The  banking  panic  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  great  further  de- 
preciation in  the  paper  money  that  is  going  on,  have  caused  a 
heavy  fall  in  all  Argentine  securities  during  the  week.  The  stocks 
cf  the  railway  Companies  have  suffered  the  most  seriously. 
Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary,  which  used  to  be  a 
favourite  with  investors,  was  quoted  on  Thursday  evening  at 
127-129,  being  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
10.  Buenos  Ayres  and  Hosario  Ordinary  was  quoted  at  73-78,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  12. 
Central  Argentine  had  a  fall  of  as  much  as  7,  the  quotation  on 
Thursday  evening  having  been  60-63.  I*  '"'ill  he  recollected 
that  at  one  time  in  1889  this  latter  stock  was  quoted  about 
220.  And  Buenos  Ayres  Pacific  Seven  per  cent.  Preference 
stock  was  quoted  at  76-80,  a  fall  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  2.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  noted 
how  wide  the  quotations  are.  The  Argentine  1886  boud.s,  bear- 
ing 5  per  cent,  interest,  which,  according  to  the  agreement 
with  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee,  are  to  continue  to  receive 
interest  in  gold,  were  quoted  on  Thursday  evening  at  64,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2^.  The  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cents  were  quoted  at  31-32,  a  fall  of  6;  and  the 
Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Six  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1882  was  quoted 
at  31-33,  a  fall  of  4.  The  National  Cedulas,  series  A  and  E, 
fell  if  on  the  week,  the  former  being  quoted  on  Thursday  evening 


at  17,  and  the  latter  at  15  ;  and  the  B  series  fell  2|,  the  closing 
quotation  on  Thursday  being  15.  On  the  other  hand  the  securi- 
ties mainly  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  have  considerably 
recovered  during  the  week,  owing  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  monthly  settlement  has  been  concluded.  French 
Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  94 — 
a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  i^.  Portuguese 
bonds  closed  at  4  5|,  a  rise  of  if;  Russian  closed  at  985-,  a  rise 
of  i^^;  Spanish  closed  at  73|^,  a  rise  of  I  ;  and  Italian  closed  at 
92!^,  also  a  rise  of  i.  But  the  stocks  chiefly  dealt  in  on  the 
London  and  New  York  Exchanges  have  continued  to  give  way. 
Indian  Sterling  Three  per  Cents,  for  example,  closed  on  Thursday 
at  93I,  a  fall  of  compared  with  the  previous  Thursday ;  and 
the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  103^,  a  fall  of  i^. 
Great  Northern  .Preferred  Ordinary  closed  at  108,  a  fall  of  i 
compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday ;  and  the  Deferred 
Ordinary  closed  at  70-72,  a  fall  of  2.  Brighton  A  closed 
at  1 40 J,  a  fall  of  ^.  South-Eastern  A  closed  at  89I,  a  fall 
of  I  ;  and  North-Eastern  Consols  closed  at  156,  a  fall  of 
2|.  In  the  American  Department,  Union  Pacific  shares  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  455-,  a  fall  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  of  2\.  Louisville  and  Nashville  closed  at 
76^,  a  fall  of  2.  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  64^,  a  fall  of  if  ; 
and  Atchison  shares  closed  at  3o|,  a  fall  of  i^.  These  are  all 
speculative  shares,  unfit  for  the  ordinary  Investor,  and  they  are 
of  course,  therefore,  much  affected  by  money  market  considera- 
tions. The  continued  large  shipments  of  gold  are  discouraging 
operators  in  New  York,  and  in  London  the  speculation  is  now 
chiefly  for  the  fall.  But  investment  securities  also  have  given 
way.  For  example.  New  York  Central  shares  closed  on  Thursday 
at  io2j,  a  fall  of  J  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ;  and 
Illinois  shares  closed  at  100,  a  fall  of  i. 


ORCHIDS  AT  THE  TEMPLE. 

THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  ceased  to  bewail  its 
expulsion  from  the  South  Kensington  paradise.  Though 
firmly  resolved  to  build  a  new  palace  on  the  Embankment  one 
day,  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  quite  at  home  In  the  Temple  Garden. 
We  must  look  back  half  a  dozen  years,  to  the  famous  Orchid  Con- 
ference, to  recall  a  show  like  that  of  Thursday  and  Friday  last 
week.  It  would  be  inexact  to  say  that  all  the  great  collections 
of  England  were  represented,  for  there  are  several  leading 
amateurs  and  one  professional  "  grower  "  who  decline  to  exhibit 
on  these  occasions.  They  were  not  missed,  therefore.  Since 
everybody  in  town  visited  the  show,  it  is  needless,  happily,  to 
speak  of  it  in  general.  We  may  enter  on  the  particulars  at  once, 
naming  those  contributions,  not  always  the  most  striking,  which 
call  for  record.  As  President  of  the  Society  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
should  first  receive  attention- — to  put  the  matter  on  that  ground. 
He  has  other  claims  enough.  It  would  be  as  invidious  as  difficult 
to  pronounce  who  stands  first  among  English  amateurs.  But 
there  is  no  question  who  ranks  highest  in  the  annals  of 
orchldology.  The  collection  at  Ealing  represents  the  energy, 
the  enthusiasm,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  three  generations. 
No  wonder  that  it  boasts  of  "  specimens "  when  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  has  still  some  plants  established  by  his  grand- 
father. His  renowned  Masdevallias  grow  more  lovely  year 
by  year.  They  almost  enable  us  to  fancy  the  scene  which 
Roezl  described  long  ago  in  New  Granada,  where  the  Indians 
transplant  these  glorious  weeds,  and  form  gardens  of  them 
in  the  clearings  of  the  forest  to  decorate  their  church  at  Easter- 
tide. Another  of  Roezl's  spirited  little  sketches  is  recalled 
by  the  two  flowers  of  Livlia  majalis.  He  first  saw  this  stately 
bloom  at  a  secluded  village  of  Mexico,  hanging  in  garlands 
across  the  chancel ;  and  we  can  believe  that  such  a  man  felt  actually 
"  sick"  with  wonder  and  admiration.  Such  joys  had  a  botanist 
half  a  century  ago ;  they  are  scarcely  to  be  found  now,  travel 
where  he  may.  Lalia  majali&  is  regarded  almost  universally  as  a 
"  rebel " ;  but  we  can  answer  for  it  that,  if  the  plant  be  hung  up 
in  the  sun,  out  of  doors,  during  July  and  August,  it  ought  to 
bloom  in  the  spring.  A  rare  treasure  Is  Cypripedium  caudatum 
Wallisii,  in  which  the  rather  feeble  colouring  of  the  type  pales  to 
a  greenish  hue,  while  the  lining  of  the  "  slipper,"  turned  in  at  the 
instep,  is  softest  white  enamel,  edged  with  a  dainty  beading. 
Here  is  a  pattern  for  designers  to  study.  Odontoglosmm  vexilla- 
rium  Fairy  Queen  is  another  gem :  white,  with  the  faintest 
possible  tinge  of  rose,  and  a  most  delicate  yellow  stain  around 
the  column.  Masdevallia  Harnjana  luteo-oculata  receives  an 
award  of  merit.  Its  clear  yellow  "  eye  "  upon  a  scarlet-crimson 
ground  is  peculiarly  fascinating.  Aerides  Savageana  well  deserves 
its  first-class  certificate.  This  is  a  new  species  from  Tan-tan 
Island  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago :  rose,  with  a  crimson  Hp, 
and  a  very  conspicuous  "  spur." 
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Baron  Schroder  made  a  superb  display.  Especially  to  be 
noticed  was  his  Schomburghia  tibicina,  which  few  have  seen  in 
bloom.  No  description  has  done  it  justice.  The  clustering 
flowers  hang  down,  sepals  and  petals  of  dusky  mauve,  most  grace- 
fully frilled  and  twisted,  encircling  the  great  hollow  lip  which 
ends  in  a  golden  drop.  That  part  of  the  labellum  cavity  which  is 
visible  between  the  handsome  incurved  wings  has  bold  stripes  of 
dark  crimson.  Bulbopkylhivi  Dearei  is  new  to  us — golden  ochre 
spotted  red,  with  a  wide  dorsal  sepal,  very  narrow  petals  flying 
behind,  lower  sepals  broadly  striped  with  red  and  a  yellow  lip, 
upon  a  hinge,  of  course  ;  but  the  gymnastic  performances  of  this 
bulbophyllum  are  not  so  impressive  as  in  most  of  its  kin.  Baron 
Schroder  has  a  fine  pot  of  the  climbing  Masdevallia,  M.  racemosa, 
charmingly  pretty  as  well  as  curious.  In  its  native  country,  we 
understand,  it  runs  up  the  tree  trunks  to  the  height  of  twenty 
feet  or  more.  Spathoglottis  aurea  is  a  scarce  and  pleasing  species, 
much  like  a  big  yellow  Phalnsnopsis.  Amongst  a  number  of 
grand  Cattleyas,  Baron  Schroder  ofl^ered  Cat.  Mendellii  L'luntii, 
snow-white,  one  of  the  very  rarest  orchids  existing.  The 
stand  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood  was  most  notable  for  its  excel- 
lent harmony  of  colour  and  efiect.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  sent 
One.  rigiduin,  imique  in  our  experience — a  small  but  striking 
flower,  dull  gold,  with  bright  gold  lip ;  Brassia  antherotes, 
of  a  delicate  green,  with  black  parallel  lines,  and  white  lip ; 
Od.  triumphans  aureum,  brilliantly  golden.  From  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  came  several  grand  plants  of  Vanda  suavis, 
and  a  very  good  specimen  of  Cat.  Sckilleriana,  dusky  purple- 
brown,  with  a  rosy  funnel-shaped  labellum  which  spreads  out 
into  a  broad  disc,  crimson  lined,  with  a  golden  centre.  Mr. 
T.  Wigan  contributed  some  fine  P/ialcenopsis  grandiflora,  a 
good  dark  variety  of  Cyp.  levigatum,  One.  Marshallianiim,  Cym. 
tigrinum,  and  many  more.  "  Messrs.  Rothschild,  of  Acton," 
who  are,  more  particularly,  Lord  Rothschild,  Mr.  Leopold,  and 
Mr.  Alfred,  had  a  singularly  pleasing  and  graceful  stand,  Vanda 
teres  might  be  described  as  the  floral  cognizance  of  that  house. 
At  Frankfort,  Vienna,  Ferrieres,  and  Gunnersbury,  little  meadows 
of  it  are  grown — that  is,  the  plants  flourish  at  their  own  sweet 
will,  uncumbered  with  pots,  in  houses  devoted  to  them.  Fifty 
or  more  were  massed  in  the  space  of  six  feet,  rising  from  a  carpet 
of  palms  and  maidenhair,  each  crowned  with  its  drooping  garland 
of  rose  and  crimson  and  cinnamon-brown.  We  should  imagine 
that  Messrs.  Rothschild's  trophy  will  have  a  perceptible  in- 
fluence on  the  sale  of  Vanda  teres  this  season.  Major-General 
Berkeley  exhibited  a  group  of  Phalasnopsis  from  the  Andamans 
— Ph.  speciosa  and  tetrasjns — a  superb  variety  of  the  former 
is  called  Pk.  s.  Imperatriv.  Major-General  Berkeley  was 
Governor  of  those  islands,  and  he  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunity  to  secure  a  number  of  the  rare  and  lovely,  but 
excessively  delicate,  Phalajnopsis  which  dwell  there.  Among 
the  cut  flowers  of  Mr.  T.  Statter  were  several  of  the  very  highest 
merit.  Lcelia  elegans  Statteriana  has  the  crimson  velvet  tip  of 
its  labellum  as  clearly  and  sharply  defined  upon  the  snow-white 
surface  as  pencil  could  draw  ;  it  looks  like  painting  by  the  steadiest 
of  hands  in  angelic  colour.  Lcelia  Philbricldana  is  absolutely 
unique,  with  greenish-brown  sepals  and  petals,  tip  violet  and 
white.    Both  received  the  award  of  merit. 

Passing  to  the  "  growers,"  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  showed  two 
fine  baskets  of  Utricularia  montana,  which,  by  universal  consent, 
in  defiance  of  botany,  passes  among  the  orchids.  Utricularias  are, 
in  fact,  glorified  kindred  of  our  humble  "  Bladderwort."  We 
observed  nothing  new  on  their  admirable  stand,  however,  Messrs. 
Cypher  had  a  good  example  of  Maxillaria  ISanderiana  ;  the  original 
plant  of  this  fine  species,  which  made  such  a  vast  sensation  when 
introduced  at  the  Orchid  Conference,  appeared  among  Baron 
Schroder's  exhibits.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  took  a  Banksian  medal  for  a 
handsome  group  of  Cyp.  niceum.  But,  if  the  professionals  generally 
did  not  compete  with  the  amateurs  in  new  or  rare  plants,  Messrs. 
Sander  made  amends.  Their  display  was  far  more  astonishing  to 
the  expert  than  to  the  admiring  crowd,  which  pressed  upon  it  so 
eagerly  that  it  became  necessary  to  summon  two  policemen. 
Wherever  the  eye  turned  it  lighted  on  a  novelty,  a  grand 
specimen,  or  a  strange  and  beautiful  variety.  As  for  the  mere 
arrangement,  a  white  and  rosy  wall  of  Odonto.  citrosmuyn  formed 
the  background,  whilst  a  long  line  of  Od.  vexillarium  bordered 
the  front.  More  than  a  hundred  Lcelia  purpiirata,  all  chosen 
varieties,  thrust  up  their  noble  heads  amongst  the  mass  of 
colour.  Of  them  L.  jy.  Germinyana  and  L.  p.  brilliantissima 
received  first-class  certificates ;  both  are  all  rose  and  crimson, 
equally  wondrous  and  equally  beautiful.  Connoisseurs  would 
agree,  no  doubt,  that  Qrainmatophyllwm  Measureanum  was  the 
most  striking  plant  in  the  whole  show — pale  bull",  speckled  with 
chocolate,  the  ends  of  the  sepals  and  petals  charmingly  tipped 
with  the  same  hue.  Not  only  is  it  delightful  in  itself ;  this  success 
encourages  us  to  hope  that  other  species  of  the  same  glorious 
family  will  be  induced  to  flower.    It  takes  an  award  of  merit ; 


but  honours  were  so  numerous  on  Messrs.  Sander's  stand,  that  we 
have  not  room  to  mention  them.  One.  Loxense,  from  Peru,  may 
probably  be  unique.  A  number  of  plants  were  imported  sixteen 
years  ago,  but  the  flower  has  not  been  seen  for  a  long  while.  It 
has  greenish-yellow  sepals,  with  blurred  brown  markings  ;  brown 
petals,  and  golden-orange  lip.  The  natural  hybrid,  Leclia 
amwna,  doubtless  L.  Perrinii  x  Cat.  intermedia,  is  snow-white, 
with  faint  pencillings  of  crimson  on  the  labellum.  Cat.  Mossice 
Arnoldiana  is  also  white,  frilled  purple.  A  most  extraordinary 
Catasetum  is  C.  callosum  from  Caraccas — even  thi  s  eccentric 
genus  has  not  yet  shown  a  species  to  rival  its  inky-brown  sepals 
and  petals,  verdigris-green  lip,  bright  orange  column  and  bright 
orange  apex  to  match.  Three  Odonto.  excellens  have  supreme 
beauty — Od.  ex.  Prineess  Christian,  Sanderts,  and  Baroness 
Schroder — all  sulphur  or  golden  yellow,  fading  into  white, 
with  brown  or  crimson  blotches.  Od.  crispum  Amesianum 
is,  in  brief,  a  lovely  giantess.  A  hybrid  Masdevallia  of  great 
beauty  is  Mas.  Mundyana,  from  Mas.  Veitchii  x  Mas.  ignea 
aurantiaca.  Cat.  Louryana,  snow-white,  the  lip  lined  with 
bluish  mauve,  is  probably  a  natural  hybrid  of  Cat.  inter- 
media alba  X  Cat.  amethystina.  Cat.  Alberti,  however,  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Sander,  from  Cat.  intermedia  x  Cat.  superba 
it  is  rosy,  with  a  grand  crimson  lip.  Messrs.  Sander  raised  also 
the  delightful  Cat.  Prince  of  Wales,  probably  from  Lalia  elegans 
X  Cat.  Mossice  Wagneri,  porcelain  white,  veined  rose,  with 
golden  bronze  throat.  Cat.  Mossice  Measureana  is  a  superb  and 
marvellous  variety,  so  intensely  crimson  that  the  back  of  its- 
sepals  and  petals  show  a  tone  as  deep  as  the  front.  An  extra- 
ordinary example  of  Thunia  Bensonice  has  its  natural  rose 
darkened  almost  to  purple.  Od.  polyanthuni  splendens  is  a  noble 
specimen,  with  soft,  blurred  spots  on  greenish  gold,  and  brown 
lip  edged  with  white.  Among  the  rarest  orchids  in  cultivation  is 
Aganisia  ecerulea,  from  the  Amazons,  where  it  grows  upon  a  very 
slender  palm  in  the  swamps.  The  shape  is  graceful,  a  large  violet  bell 
with  red-brown  tip.  Here  and  there  all  over  the  shelves  stood 
pots  of  the  exquisite  Cattleya  Sldnnerialha,  which  grows  more  and 
more  costly.  For  generations  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  have  been 
gathering  every  morsel  they  can  find,  and  planting  it  upon  the 
roof  of  their  mud-built  churches.  Roezl  and  the  early  collectors 
had  a  "  good  time,"'  buying  these  semi-sacred  flowers  from  the 
priests,  bribing  the  parishioners  to  steal  them,  or,  when  occasion 
served,  playing  the  thief  themselves.  But  the  game  is  nearly  up. 
Seldom  now  can  a  piece  of  Cat.  Skinneri  alba  be  obtained  by 
honest  means,  and  when  a  collector  arrives,  guards  are  set  upon 
the  churches  that  still  keep  their  decoration.  No  plant  has  ever 
been  found  in  the  forest,  we  understand. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

STILL  another  week  of  Ibsen  !  let  us  hope  the  last  for  some 
time  to  come.  That  this  overrated  dramatist  should  sooner 
or  later  be  burlesqvied  was  to  be  expected ;  but  we  scarcely 
imagined  we  should  be  condemned  to  sit  out  two  parodies  of  him 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Yet  such  has  been  our  fate. 
The  first  was  produced  at  Toole's  Theatre  on  Saturday  night ; 
the  second  at  the  Avenue  on  Tuesday.  Entitled  Ibsen^s  Ghost,  or 
Toole  up  to  Date,  it  occiipies  only  one  rather  long  act  and  pro- 
vides a  good  deal  of  hearty  laughter,  especially  for  those  who 
have  seen  Iledda  Gabler  et  alia.  Mr.  Toole  made  up  to  look 
like  the  popular  portraits  of  the  much-talked-of  "Master"  is 
excruciatingly  funny,  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  parodies  Miss 
Marion  Lea  to  the  life,  but  she  is  less  successful  when  she  at- 
tempts to  mimic  Miss  Elizabeth  Robbins.  This  merry  piece  of 
tomfoolery  is  preceded  by  H.  J.  Byron's  comedy  of  Cha^vles,  in 
which  Mr.  Toole  is  inimitable. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan's  parody  on  the  "Master"  and  his 
works,  at  the  Avenue,  might  have  proved  fairly  amusing  if  it 
had  been  in  one  act ;  but,  stretched  out  to  three,  it  soon  becomes 
almost  as  insufferably  tedious  as  Rosmersholm  or  Ghosts.  Mr. 
Buchanan  tries  in  the  three  acts  of  The  Gifted  Lady,  to  be  funny, 
but  he  faUs  utterly  in  the  attempt.  The  Serious  Family  and 
The  Colonel  evidently  suggested  this  curious  "  social  drama,"  as 
its  author  is  pleased  to  call  it ;  and  on  the  threadbare  fun  of 
these  extravaganzas  Mr.  Buchanan  has  endevoured  to  graft  a 
satire  on  the  fads  of  the  Norwegian  dramatist,  with  very  poor 
result.  One  salient  feature  of  Ibsen's  plays  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
"hit  off"  to  perfection— their  dulness.  The  piece  was  well 
acted.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  wasted  a  singular  amount  of  energy 
and  cleverness  on  the  thankless  part  of  the  heroine ;  and  Miss 
Cicely  Richards,  dressed  to  look  like  Miss  Marion  Lea  in  Hedda 
Gabler,  had  a  wearisome  task  to  perform  as  a  lady  who  abandons  her 
husband  and  seven  children,  "  including  twins,"  to  live  platonically 
with  Mr.  Harry  Paulton  in  the  disguise  of  Quasimodo.  Vainly 
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did  this  clever  actor  try  to  be  droll — the  text  hampered  him,  and 
his  fun  was  strangled  by  the  preposterous  "  situations "  into 
-whida  he  was  forced.  In  the  last  act  we  were  expected  to  laugh 
at  the  dreadful  appearance  of  Mr.  Paulton  with  a  pair  of  black 
eyes  tmd  a  smashed  nose  !  et  cest  tout  dire  ! 

As  if  we  had  not  enough  of  Ibseu  burlesqued,  Miss  Norreys 
chose  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Criterion  to  give  us  The 
Doll's  House  in  very  earnest.  Since  we  have  already  discussed 
the  merits,  and,  above  all,  the  (Zmerits,  of  this  all  too  famous 
play,  we  will  say  no  more  about  it,  and  turn  to  the  pleasanter 
subject  of  Miss  Norreys's  acting.  Throughout  the  piece  she 
displayed  talent  of  the  highest  order — we  had  almost  written 
genius.  In  the  earlier  scenes  she  was  girlish  and  graceful — a  trifle 
too  restless  and  fidgety,but  still  invariably  fascinating  and  original. 
She  danced  the  celebrated  tarantella  to  perfection,  and  impressed 
into  that  grim  performance  a  tragic  intensity,  almost  delirium, 
which  was  akin  to  painful  in  its  realism.  We  liked  her  best,  how- 
ever, in  the  quieter  scene  which  closes  the  play.  Here  Miss  Norreys 
-was  intensely  earnest  and  genuinely  unconventional  and  pathetic. 
Mr.  F.  Eoduey  looked  and  acted  Thorvald  to  the  life  ;  and  Mr.  C. 
Fulton  was  quite  disagreeable  enough  as  Krogstadt  to  please  the 
most  ardent  of  Ibsenites.  His  was  distinctly  a  successful  imper- 
sonation. Miss  Lucia  Harwood  proved  a  ladylike  and  subtle 
representative  of  the  best  drawn  character  in  the  play,  Mrs. 
Linden.  The  piece  was  "  staged "  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Emilie  Leicester,  one  of  the  ablest  and  least  conventional  teachers 
■oi  the  art,  or  rather  arts,  of  acting  now  living. 

Sheridan  Knowles's  comedy,  The  Love  Chase,  has  evidently 
had  its  day,  and  all  the  good  acting  in  the  world  will  not  give 
life  to  its  turgid  blank  verse.  Miss  Fortescue,  however,  invests 
the  character  of  Constance  with  considerable  grace  and  vivacity, 
and  in  the  earlier  scenes  she  is  excellent,  and  won  deserved  applause 
each  time  she  played  it  at  the  Shaftesbury  this  week.  Her  com- 
panions, one  and  all,  neither  knew  how  to  declaim  blank  verse — 
even  Sheridan  Knowles's  ! — nor  how  to  impersonate  that  pseudo- 
poet's  insupportably  artificial  puppets,  who,  with  all  their 
manners  and  their  tricks,  are  at  least  stately  and  well  bred. 

The  deposition  of  Iledda  Gahler  having  been  decreed  at  the 
Vaudeville,  Confusion  was  revived  on  Saturday  night  with  its 
original  cast.  It  is  a  merry  and  well-known  farce,  in  three  acts, 
which  suits  Mr.  Thomas  Thome's  company  admirably.  Unto  it 
is  now  added  that  droll  lititlfr  play  Perfection,  in  which  Miss 
Dorothy  Dorr  acts  very  nicely  indeed,  and,  moreover,  sings  and 
■dances  delightfully.  The  principal  feature  of  the  Serpent  Fund 
benefit  at  this  theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon  was  the  first 
performance  in  public  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert's  travesty  of  Hamlet, 
called  Rosena-antz  and  Guildenstern,  which  is  an  exceedingly  clever 
specimen  of  its  author's  topsyturvey  method  of  extracting  fun  even 
from  Shakspeare's  lofty  tragedy.  The  best  thing  in  the  piece  is  the 
odd  notion  of  the  First  Player's  turning  the  tables  on  Hamlet, 
and  lecturing  that  young  gentleman  upon  his  presumption  in 
dictating  to  a  "  professional "  how  he  should  act.  Mr.  Lindo, 
"made  up  "  in  imitation  of  Mr.  H.  Irving,  as  Hamlet,  Mr.  Watson 
as  the  King  Claudius,  and  Miss  May  Bessie  as  Ophelia,  created 
the  heartiest  merriment,  and  never  missed  a  single  point.  In  a 
little  travesty  called  Shattered  ^Un,  by  Mr.  Albert  Chevalier, 
Mr.  Lindo  was  very  funny,  and  his  "make  up,"  a  la  Wilson 
Barrett,  v»-as  simply  marvellous.  This  very  successful  entertain- 
ment concluded  with  a  new  burlesque,  entitled  Good  Old  Queen 
Bess,  by  Mr.  William  Robins.  It  proved  to  be  less  happy  than 
its  interpretation ;  for  as  literature  it  is  quite  worthless,  whereas 
the  acting,  singing,  and  dancing  introduced  were,  of  their  class, 
admirable. 

In  order  to  afford  Miss  Ellen  Terry  a  deserved  holiday,  it  has 
been  decided  at  the  Lyceum  that  she  shall  appear  as  Nance 
Oldfield  at  the  matinees  on  Saturdays  only.  A  Regular  Fix  now 
precedes  The  Corsican  Brothers,  and  in  this  bright  farce  Mr.  W. 
T^rris  greatly  distinguishes  himself. 

The  weird  critic,  to  whom  we  have  before  referred,  has  made 
a  new  discovery.  M.  Edouard  de  Reszke — the  finest  Mephistopheles 
in  M.  Gounod's  Faust  since  M.  Faure — plays  the  part  as  a  buffoon  ! 
"  Igsplane  this,  men  and  angels !  "  And  M.  de  Reszke  has,  ac- 
cording to  this  critic,  adopted,  as  a  spontaneous  piece  of  "  gag," 
the  old,  aged  business — not  a  very  good  one  it  is  true — of  Mephis- 
topheles offering  Martha  a  sunflower  in  the  Garden  scene. 

It  is  a  distinct  mistake  for  a  dramatist  to  introduce  into  his 
play  any  historical  personage  whose  personality  is  well  known — 
Napoleon  I.,  for  instance,  Wellington,  or  Shakspeare — for, 
unless  the  actor  selected  to  play  this  particular  part  happens  to 
look  like  the  popular  conception  of  him  as  he  figured  in  the 
flesh,  he  will  invariably  disappoint.  Therefore,  much  of  the 
excellent  work  of  Mr.  Eden  E.  Greville's  Shaks^oeare  produced  at 
Maidenhead  last  week  was  thrown  away.  However,  it  was  the 
young  author's  first  attempt,  and,  as  such,  displayed  unusual 
knowledge  of  stage-craft.    The  eoDstruction  of  the  piece  is  ad- 


mirable, and  the  dialogue  is  gracefully  poetical  without  affecta- 
tion. Unfortunately  Mr.  P.  M.  Berton,  in  his  desire  to  resemble 
Shakspeare,  made  himself  look  like  the  waxen  presentment 
of  the  Bard  of  Avon  at  Mme.  Tussaud's,  and,  moreover,  did 
not  act  at  all  well.  Miss  Alice  Aldercorn  was  charming  as 
Anne  Hathaway.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  Mr.  Greville's  play, 
dealing  with  a  most  dangerous  subject,  merited  the  applau,se  of 
his  friends,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  merits  as  for  the  promise 
it  contained  of  his  capability  of  doing  better  work  in  the  future. 

The  Wedding  Eve  is  the  title  of  the  new  comic  opera,  adapted 
from  the  French,  which  wUl  succeed  La  Cigale  at  the  Lyric. 

On  June  1 5  M.  Mayer  will  open  his  season  of  French  plays  at 
the  Royalty,  which  promises  to  be  of  exceeding  interest.  Among 
the  new  plays  promised  are  Therinidor,  a  monologue  by  M. 
Coquelin ;  Lc  Marioge  Blanc ;  (Edipc  Roi  (with  Mounet-SuUy) ; 
and  Les  Fetits  Oiseaux — the  original  of  A  Pair  of  Spectacles. 

A  Night's  Frolic,  the  new  piece  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  is 
described  as  a  farcical  comedy  in  three  acts.  This  proves  to 
mean,  of  course,  that  it  differs  from  the  farce  pure  and  simple 
in  being  quite  unnecessarily  prolonged.  All  but  the  friendliest 
among  the  audience,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  performers, 
seemed  to  be  wondering,  now  and  then,  where,  after  all,  the  great 
"  frolic  "  lay.  But  for  this  the  latter,  at  any  rate,  are  not  to 
blame.  We  see  them  gallantly  doing  their  best  throughout,  as 
they  laugh  and  bustle  to  and  fro,  "  slamming  "  the  doors  with  a 
sort  of  dogged  humour  in  their  bewilderingly  frequent  e.xits  and 
entrances.  It  is  not  their  fault  if  the  plot  of  A  Night's  Frolic  has 
nothing  to  say  to  serious  analysis.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  sur- 
mised that  the  plot  was  the  last  thing  of  which  the  adaptors 
thought  when  they  took  their  "  suggestion  "  "  from  the  German 
of  Von  Moser."  What  they  have  sought  to  provide  is  a  row  of 
pegs  upon  which  to  hang  some  new  and  some  familiar  portions  of 
the  theatrical  wardrobe.  There  is  a  busy  and  most  enterprising 
"  young  widow,"  Lady  Betty  Vane  (Miss  Alice  Atherton).  Her 
part  is  to  plunge  herself  and  neighbours  into  apparently  endless 
complications — out  of  sheer  goodness  of  heart.  Her  ladyship 
must  also  disguise  herself  as  a  "  Chasseur  d'Afrique."  Though 
not  inevitable,  it  may  be  piquant.  Similarly  Mr.  Willie  Edouia 
as  Commodore  Stanton  is  to  "  create  "  a  character — an  old  "  sea- 
dog  "  of  a  type  one  is  amused  to  find  surviving  on  any  stage. 
Perhaps  the  Naval  Exhibition  has  furbished  up  this  rather  rusty 
memory  for  us.  In  curious  contrast  with  the  sailor  and  his  anti- 
quated sea-terms  are  the  modern  couple,  the  jealous  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sedley,  played  by  Mr.  Percy  Marshall  and  Miss  Florence  West. 
If  to  these  we  add  a  capital  "  Chasseur  d'Afrique,''  impersonated 
by  Mr.  C.  S.  Fawcott,  we  have  the  most  important  elements  in 
what  might  yet  prove,  after  judicious  suppressions,  au  amusing 
farce. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  JAMAICA  EXHIBITION. 

THE  Jamaica  Exhibition  ended  its  career  on  Saturday,  May  2, 
if  not  in  a  blaze  of  triumph,  at  all  events  with  a  very  pretty 
display  of  fireworks.  It  is  a  pretty  building  in  the  Moorish  style, 
of  wood  toned  to  a  light  terra-cotta  colour,  and,  with  its  central 
dome  and  minarets,  looks  well  both  from  the  sea  in  front  and 
from  the  mountains  above  it.  Inside,  also,  the  effect  was  light 
and  varied,  and  the  general  coup  d'wil  very  pleasing.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say,  however,  that  there  was  anything  striking  either 
in  the  exhibits  or  in  the  way  they  were  arranged ;  and,  as  re- 
gards tropical  productions  themselves,  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
London  of  1886  was  far  more  complete.  It  is  curious  that 
Jamaica,  notwithstanding  the  energy  and  spirit  she  had  shown  in 
promoting  the  Exhibition,  should  have  made  at  first  so  poor  a  display 
of  her  own  resources  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  weeks  had  passed 
that  anything  like  a  fair  representation  of  her  products  was  brought 
together.  Demerara,  unfortunately,  held  aloof  altogether ;  but 
the  islands  sent  what  they  could,  and  there  was  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  ancient  stone  implements  recently  discovered  in  St. 
Vincent.  Great  pains  had  been  taken  with  the  gardens,  and 
a  machine  for  transplanting  trees  had  been  imported  from  England. 
With  the  aid  of  this,  tall  palms,  clumps  of  bamboos,  and  other 
large  trees  had  been  imbedded  in  the  level  plain  behind  the  build- 
ing, and,  with  the  numerous  flowering  shrubs  with  which  the  island 
abounds,  transformed  its  aspect.  Before  the  close,  however,  the 
long  drought  had  told  upon  the  new  arrivals ;  the  grass  had 
sufl'ered  from  the  wearing  of  feet,  and  it  needed  the  deceptive 
light  of  a  tropical  moon  to  silver  over  their  withered  appearance. 
Beyond  a  single  fountain,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  make  use 
of  water  as  a  feature  in  the  garden,  nor  was  any  alteration  made 
in  the  levels  of  the  soil ;  possibly  this  was  too  costly,  but  in  a 
land  of  rivers  and  flowers  the  garden  did  not  afford  the  variety 
and  beauty  that  might  have  been  expected.    Nevertheless,  con- 
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sidering  tlie  novelty  of  the  undertaking,  the  great  expense  at- 
taching to  it,  and  the  numerous  diflieulties  it  had  to  encounter, 
as  well  as  the  sliort  space  of  time  in  which  it  had  to  be  done, 
the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  said  to  have  carried  out 
their  plans  with  determination  and  success. 

Financially  it  has  not  been  a  success,  for  it  ends  in  a  deficiency 
of  4,548/.  5s.  6d.  Against  this  may  be  placed  the  value  of  the 
building  and  its  appurtenances.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  as  Sir 
Henry  Blake  said  in  his  speech,  that  no  man  has  been  "  guilty  of 
the  mean  and  dishonest  swagger  of  putting  his  name  down  for  a 
guarantee  which  he  would  not  pay  if  called  upon."  He  assumed 
that,  whatever  men  promised  to  pay,  "  they  were  prepared  to 
pay,  and  their  minds  might  be  easy  as  to  the  question  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts."  But  Jamaica  "  caught  on  "  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  there  are  already  ugly  rumours  of  men  being 
aghast  at  having  to  pay  the  entire  sum  which  they  put  down  their 
names  for  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment.  The  total  number  of 
admissions  to  the  Exhibition  during  its  three  months'  life  has 
been  304,354,  or,  roughly  speaking,  a  number  equalling  about 
half  the  population  of  the  island.  Many  visitors  were  expected 
from  America  and  from  Europe  ;  but  this  hope  has  been  fulfilled 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  Nor  have  the  other  islands  taken 
advantage  of  the  novel  spectacle  so  near  to  them,  and  the  fine 
old  King's  House  at  Spanish  Town,  which  had  been  most  hospi- 
tably fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  neighbouring  governors,  has 
remained  the  whole  time  without  a  tenant.  Jamaica  herself, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  have  furnished  larger  numbers  but 
for  a  curious  and  unlooked-for  circumstance.  Just  before  the 
opening  a  rumour  spread  among  the  negroes  that  this  vast  build- 
ing and  enclosure  was  to  be  the  means  whereby  they  were  to  be 
entrapped,  and  that  all  who  passed  the  turnstiles  would  be  re- 
duced to  slavery.  To  their  extraordinary  minds  the  presence  of 
Prince  George  with  seven  ships  of  war  in  the  bay  gave  confirma- 
tion to  their  fears,  and  the  negroes,  especially  from  the  country, 
held  aloof.  Many  who  had  come  miles  away  from  the  hills  gazed 
on  it  from  the  outside,  but  refused  to  enter.  It  required  a  special 
proclamation  from  the  Governor,  and  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  island,  before  this 
notion  was  dispelled,  nor  up  to  the  end  was  it  entirely  eradi- 
cated. After  mentioning  a  fact  which  is  so  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  sense  and  education  of  the  negro,  it  is  satisfactory  to  record  a 
more  pleasing  feature.  No  single  arrest  has  been  made  for 
drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct.  The  familiar  notice  "Beware 
of  Pickpockets !  "  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know, 
had  any  one  cause  to  regret  the  absence  of  the  unpleasant  re- 
minder. How  far  the  minds  of  the  population  were  elevated  by 
the  things  of  beauty  and  utility  they  saw  around  them,  it  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  say ;  to  the  outward  eye  it  appeared  as  if 
their  interest  was  entirely  centred  in  the  "  Merry-go-round." 
Round  this  they  thronged,  waiting  their  turns  with  a  patience 
that  only  a  negro  can  show,  spending  all  their  money,  yet  shout- 
ing with  joy  when  at  last  the  time  came,  and  mounted  on  their 
wooden  steeds  they  spun  round  to  the  exhilarating  tunes  of  a  barrel- 
organ. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  Exhibition 
as  a  mere  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  probably  its 
promoters  did  not  look  upon  it  in  that  light.  They  regard  it  as  a 
bold  advertisement  for  Jamaica,  and  Sir  Henry  Blake  considers  it 
would  have  been  well  worth  the  money  had  the  cost  been  ten 
times  as  much.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  appreciate  its  effects  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  its  very  existence  may  be  taken  as  evidence 
of  the  awakening  of  the  island.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible ;  a  few  years  hence  it  might  have  been 
more  complete,  and  had  a  more  far-reaching  success.  Land 
is  rising  in  value  ;  old  accounts  at  the  Bank  are  being  paid  off" ; 
new  industries  are  at  work,  and  a  spirit  of  energy  is  abroad. 
The  motive  power  has  not  come  from  the  mother- country,  which 
formerly  ranked  Jamaica  among  her  richest,  as  she  still  remains 
one  of  her  loveliest,  possessions ;  it  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of 
America.  America  has  permeated  Jamaica.  Go  where  you  will 
you  meet  Americans ;  not  idle  tourists  spending  their  dollars  in 
quest  of  beautiful  scenery,  but  hard-headed,  earnest  men,  each 
with  a  business  and  an  object  of  his  own.  The  railway  is  owned 
and  worked  by  Americans  ;  the  banana  trade  is  in  their  hands  ; 
American  carts  gather  the  fruit  from  the  road-side  depots,  and 
place  it  for  the  most  part  at  the  northern  ports,  whence 
American  steamers  convey  it  to  American  ports.  The  railroad 
itself  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  island.  It  is  no 
hastily  constructed,  temporary  affair,  but  built  as  solidly  as  an 
English  line,  and  amply  equipped  with  the  best  rolling  stock. 
Its  receipts,  both  for  passengers  and  goods,  show  an  almost 
monthly  increase.  In  a  short  time  it  will  extend  from  one  end 
of  the  island  to  the  other,  and  across  the  mountains  to  the  bays 
and  harbours  in  the  north.  Kingston  will  then  be  placed  within 
two  days'  steaming  from  Florida,  as  it  is  now  within  five 


days  from  New  York.  With  the  extension  of  the  line 
new  watering-places  will  arise  for  the  jaded  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  in  the  hot  weather,  and  health-resorts  in 
the  hills  become  accessible.  A  mimber  of  new  hotels  have 
already  been  started  by  a  syndicate  calling  itself  the  American 
Hotel  Company,  but  it  is  American  only  in  name.  They  have 
built  good  houses  in  beautiful  situations,  and  have  furnished 
them  sufficiently,  but  a  good  deal  more  is  required.  Visitors 
from  England  or  America  do  not  care  to  be  charged  full  prices 
for  bad  and  ill-selected  wines,  and  be  waited  on  by  a  dirty  groom 
in  carpet  slippers.  With  the  network  of  railway  complete,  and  an. 
extension  of  properly  managed  hotels,  a  more  delightful  sojourn 
for  the  winter  months  could  not  be  imagined ;  and  the  time  may 
yet  come  when  Jamaica  will  be  again,  as  it  once  was,  a  household: 
word  with  the  English  people. 


OPERAS  AND  CONCERTS. 

rpilE  interest  created  by  M.  Van  Dyck's  performance  in. 

Manon  attracted  a  large  audience  toCovent  Garden  Theatre 
last  Saturday,  when  the  Belgian  tenor  appeared  as  Faust  in 
Gounod's  opera.  Though  hardly  in  so  good  voice  as  in  the  pre- 
vious week,  he  achieved  a  striking  success  by  his  performance  of 
a  part  which  it  is  diflicult  to  render  anything  but  conventional. 
M.  Van  Dyck  abandons  the  traditional  business  of  the  first  scene, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  Kermesse  scene  that  the  new  Faust 
appears  in  his  rejuvenated  form,  wearing  a  splendid  dress,, 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  copied  from  some  old  German 
portrait.  Vocally  M.  Van  Dyck  was  at  his  best  in  the  Garden 
scene,  which  was  sung  with  rare  charm  and  passion.  It  is 
rather  in  mezza  voce  passages  that  he  excels,  and  it  was  de- 
lightful to  hear  M.  Gounod's  love-music  delivered  with  such 
ease  and  beauty  of  colouring,  and  without  the  least  attempt  at 
forcing  the  voice.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  almost  the  same 
as  on  previous  occasions  this  season.  Miss  Eames  was  a  charm- 
ing Marguerite ;  and  a  new-comer,  Mile.  Passama,  made  a 
fairly  successful  debut  as  Siebel.  The  opera  was  sung  in  French, 
which  was  a  great  advantage  as  far  as  the  principal  singers 
were  concerned,  though  the  pronunciation  of  the  chorus  was' 
anything  but  Parisian.  On  Tuesday,  the  reappearance  of  Mme» 
Melba  as  Juliet,  in  Guonod's  opera,  caused  the  more  fashion- 
able parts  of  the  house  to  be  filled  with  the  most  brilliant 
audience  which  has  been  seen  this  season.  The  Australian 
prima  donna  has  made  great  progress  since  she  appeared  here 
a  few  years  ago  ;  her  voice  has  increased  in  tone,  and  her 
singing,  which  was  always  good,  has  become  unsurpassable  for 
finish  and  brilliancy  of  execution.  Juliet  remains  one  of  the  best 
parts  in  her  repertory,  and  on  Tuesday  night  she  showed  once 
more  that  the  music  suits  her  admirably. 

The  programme  of  the  fifth  Philharmonic  Concert,  which,  took 
place  on  the  28th  ult.,  was,  as  is  customary  at  these  concerts,  of 
inordinate  length.  It  included  Haydn's  "  Oxford  "  Symphony, 
Goetz's  Symphony  in  F,  Rubinstein's  Fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto, 
a  Symphonic  Overture  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett,  and  Wagner's 
"  Kaisermarsch  " ;  besides  songs  and  pianoforte  solos.  It  is  im- 
possible that  so  much  music  can  either  be  properly  rehearsed  at 
the  two  regulation  rehearsals  of  the  Society,  or  that  it  can  be 
appreciated  by  an  audience  when  it  is  performed.  If  the  Philr 
harmonic  directors  would  only  take  a  lesson  from  Dr.  Richter, 
and  limit  their  programmes  to  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours' 
music,  their  concerts  would  be  as  enjoyable  as  they  deserve  to  be 
with  such  an  orchestra.  The  playing  of  the  band  on  the  28th 
was  very  good.  The  Haydn  Symphonj-,  in  particular,  was  ex- 
cellently given,  and  the  same  was  the  case  with  Goetz's  beautiful 
work ;  though,  in  the  latter  case,  a  little  more  delicacy  in  the 
pianissimo  would  have  been  desirable.  M.  Paderewski  was  the 
pianist,  and  played  the  solo  part  in  Rubinstein's  Concerto  with 
wonderful  fire.  His  other  solos  were  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F, 
Op.  15,  Liszt's  second  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  and  (for  an  encore) 
the  same  composer's  transcription  of  Schubert's  "Erl-Konig."  The 
vocalist  was  Miss  Ella  Russell,  who  was  in  excellent  voice.  Her  first 
song — Siscena  from  Ambroise  TWom&s! s  Hamlet — is  hardly  suitable 
for  a  concert-room ;  but  later  in  the  programme  she  sang  the 
charming  air,  "  Mon  cceur  s'ouvre,"  from  Saint-Saens's  Samson 
et  D(dila,  in  a  manner  which  drew  forth  loud  applause. 

The  second  Richter  Concert  resulted  in  a  disappointment  to 
those  admirers  of  Wagner  who  do  not  mind  his  intentions  being 
disregarded  by  the  performance  of  scenes  from  his  dramatic  works 
on  the  concert  platform.  A  selection  from  Die  Walkiire  and 
the  Paris  version  of  the  Venusberg  Scene  (from  Tannhduser)  had 
been  announced  for  performance ;  but,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Miss  Anna  Williams  and  Mr.  McQuckin,  both  excerpts  were 
omitted,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  instrumental  numbers. 
The  only  novelty  in  the  programme  was  the  Overture  to  Cornelius's 
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comic  opera,  Der  Bnrhier  von  Bagdad,  a  -work  wliich  failed  on  its 
first  production  thirty  years  ago,  but  lias  recently  been  successful 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  America.  Cornelius  was  an  ardent 
follower  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  and  the  Overture  played  on  Monday 
night  shows  that  he  was  influenced  strongly  by  the  former,  though 
never  to  the  detriment  of  his  own  individuality.  It  is  a  brightly 
scored  and  clever  work,  though  the  fact  of  its  being  constructed 
entirely  upon  themes  from  the  opera  to  which  it  forms  the  Pre- 
lude gives  it  a  somewhat  disconnected  and  patchy  appearance. 
The  concert  ended  with  Mendelssohn's  "  Italian  "  Symphony,  a 
magnificent  performance  of  which  was  given.  The  only  vocal 
number  in  the  programme  was  an  Air  from  Handel's  Roddinda, 
which  sounded  strangely  out  of  place  among  so  much  music  of 
the  very  modern  school.  It  was  well  sung  by  Mrs.  Moore  Lawson, 
who  created  so  favourable  an  impression  at  Ilerr  Waldemar 
Meyer's  recent  Orchestral  Concert. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  St.  James's  Hall  was  well  filled  on  the 
occasion  of  M.  Paderewski's  Orchestral  Concert,  when  the  Polish 
pianist  was  heard  in  two  Concertos  and  in  a  number  of  short 
pieces  by  Chopin.  The  Concertos  were  those  by  Beethoven  in 
E  flat  ("The  Emperor"),  and  by  Schumann  in  A  minor.  M. 
Paderewski's  reading  of  the  former,  though  singularly  reserved, 
was  characterized  by  much  charm  and  refinement  and  was 
absolutely  free  from  the  least  exaggeration.  In  Schumann's 
work  his  plaj  ing  was  equally  good ;  but  his  reading  is  different 
from  that  to  which  English  audiences  have  been  accustomed  by 
Mme.  Schumann,  and  for  this  reason  it  created  less  efi"ect  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Nothing  could  well  have  been  more 
perfect  than  the  playing  of  the  solos  of  Chopin. 

Among  the  numerous  minor  concerts  of  the  week  only  a  few 
require  notice.  At  M.  Ysaye's  Violin  Recital,  on  the  28th  ult., 
the  Belgian  violinist  introduced  an  interesting  Sonata  for  Piano- 
forte and  Violin  by  Gabriel  Faure,  one  of  the  most  distiiigui(-hed 
of  modern  French  composers,  besides  playing  solos  of  Mozart, 
Bach,  Vieuxtemps,  Raft',  and  Nachez.  On  the  following  after- 
noon, Mr.  Frank  Ilowgrave,  a  pianist  who  has  met  with  some  suc- 
cess in  Germany,  gave  a  Recital  at  Princes'  Hall.  His  programme 
included  solos  by  Bach,  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Gottschalk.  and  Liszt,  but  his  performances  did  not 
create  a  favourable  impression.  His  style  is  broad,  but  extremely 
unfinished,  and  his  playing  is  deficient  in  clearness,  which  is 
increased  by  excessive  use  of  the  pedal.  On  the  same  afternoon 
Miss  Louise  Phillips  gave  a  very  pleasant  concert  at  4  St.  James's 
Square.  Miss  Phillips  has  been  trained  in  an  admirable  school,  and 
her  singing  is  always  refined  and  artistic.  She  was  heard  to  great 
advantage  in  songs  by  M.  V.  White,  Mackenzie,  and  Massenet,  be- 
sides taking  part  in  duets  with  Miss  Marguerite  Hall,  and  in  three 
part  songs,  by  Jacques  Lefevre,  Benet,  and  Beale,  which  were  a 
novel  and  agreeable  feature  in  the  programme.  On  Monday 
afternoon  Mr.  Cusins  gave  his  annual  concert  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
at  which  his  musicianly  Septet  for  Piano  and  Strings  created  a 
favourable  impression.  The  concert-giver  was  also  heard  in  solos 
by  Liszt,  and  joined  M.  Emile  Sauret  in  duets  for  piano  and 
violin.  The  vocal  numbers  were  vinusually  interesting,  although 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd — who  was  announced  to  appear — was  absent 
through  illness.  Miles.  Giulia  and  Sofia  Ravogli  sang  several  solos 
and  duets,  and  M.  Maurel  gave  admirable  performances  of  the 
"  Abendstern "  Romance  from  Tannliduser,  and  of  songs  by 
Augusta  Holmes  and  Tosti.  At  Princes'  Hall,  on  the  same 
afternoon,  M.  Reng  Ortmans  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Trew  gave  a  Concert, 
at  which  the  chief  feature  of  interest  was  the  singing  by  Miss 
Macintyre  of  Dessauer's  Bolero  "  Le  Retour  des  Promis,"  and 
a  song  by  Mrs.  Trew.  The  finished  violin  playing  of  M.  Ortmans 
created  a  favourable  impression,  especially  in  Grieg's  Pianoforte 
and  Violin  Sonata  in  G,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Trew. 
At  the  same  concert-room,  on  the  following  afternoon,  Herr 
Carl  Fuchs,  a  talented  violoncellist,  gave  a  Violoncello  Recital, 
the  programme  of  which  was  much  altered,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  Mme.  Amy  Sherwin,  who  was  to  have  sung,  and  of  Mr. 
Willy  Hess,  who  was  to  have  led  Mr.  C.  II.  11.  Parry's  Trio 
in  E  minor.  The  latter  work  was  replaced  by  Brahms's  first 
Violoncello  Sonata,  which  was  admirably  played  by  Herr  Fuchs 
and  Mr.  Leonard  Berwick,  while  the  place  of  the  vocalist  v\'as 
taken,  by  Miss  F.  B.  Taylor,  who  sang  Brahms's  "  Liebestreu  " 
and  Chaminade's  "  L'Et^." 


THE  WEATHER. 

E  have  unsettled  weather  to  report  this  week;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  reports  for  the  week  ending 
Saturday  last  announce  continued  progress  in  the  way  of  re- 
covery from  our  recent  prolonged  drought.  Each  district,  except 
the  West  of  Scotland,  shows  the  deficit  of  rain  still  further 
diminished  since  the  preceding  Saturday.    In  Scotland  West 


there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  more  than  6  inches  of  rain,  only 
12  inches  having  fallen  there  since  January  I.  As  regards 
temperature,  the  readings  have  been  persistently  low,  and  the 
only  region  in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  where  reasonably 
warm  weather  has  been  experienced  has  been  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  or  at  least  the  North  of  Swelen.  The  main 
characteristic  of  our  own  weather  during  the  week  from  May  27 
to  June  3  has  been  that  the  three  depressions  which  have  been 
over  these  islands  have  all  moved  from  east  to  west — a  direction 
which  is  very  unusual.  On  Thursday,  May  28,  the  depression  of 
which  we  spoke  last  week  lay  over  Ireland,  having  moved  west- 
wards from  England,  and  it  gradually  passed  out  to  sea  by  Satur- 
day, having  given  us  a  fair  amount  of  rain  in  the  North  of  England 
and  of  Ireland.  On  Sunday  morning  a  disturbance,  apparently 
serious,  showed  itself  off  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  with  a  south- 
easterly gale  at  all  the  stations  along  that  coast.  More  than  an 
inch  of  rain  fell  on  that  day  at  Valentia,  and  probably  elsewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  system  was  apparently  forced  to 
retreat  westwards,  for  on  Monday  morning  not  a  trace  of  it  was 
to  be  seen  on  the  map.  On  Monday  morning  another  system  of 
slight  intensity  showed  itself  ofi'  Brest,  and  by  that  evening  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Cornwall.  This  it  was  which  produced  the 
thunderstorms  of  Monday  evening.  The  depression  followed  the 
same  westerly  course  as  its  predecessors,  and  jjassed  out  to  sea 
again  after  deluging  our  south-west  coasts  with  rain.  Cork  re- 
ceived an  inch  and  a  half,  added  to  0  6  in.  on  Sunday,  making 
more  than  two  inches  in  two  days.  Valentia  more  than  equalled 
this  quantity  if  Saturday  and  Monday  be  taken  together,  and 
Scilly  also  came  in  for  a  large  share.  As  regards  temperature, 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week  at  no  station  in  these  islands  did  the 
temperature  reach  60°.  On  Thursday  the  inland  stations  in  Eng- 
land showed  an  improvement,  and  since  that  day  the  progress 
has  been  steady,  if  slow.  On  Sunday  70°  was  reached  in  London, 
Cambridge,  and  Loughborough,  and  since  that  day  this  tempera- 
ture has  been  maintained  as  the  maximum  at  several  stations. 
The  actual  highest  reading  in  these  islands  has  been  75°  at  Cam- 
bridge on  Monday,  and  on  the  same  day  the  thermometer  in 
Paris  touched  80°.  On  Wednesday  86°  was  reported  from 
Biarritz. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

THE  first  three  weeks  of  county  cricket  have  produced  a  few 
very  interesting  games,  but  nothing  of  a  sensational  kind, 
and  no  great  surprises.  The  first  encounter  between  Notts  and 
Surrey,  fixed,  as  usual,  for  Whit  Monday,  was  much  interrupted 
by  the  weather,  as  was  every  match  up  to  the  close  of  last  week ; 
but  it  ended  before  three  o'clock  on  Wednesday  in  favour  of  the 
Southern  county  by  five  wickets.  The  result  was  largely  due  to 
Abel,  who  has  begun  the  season  in  excellent  form,  and  who 
scored  in  this  match  103  and  63  not  out.  The  next  best  score  for 
Surrey  was  Mr.  Key's  60  (for  both  innings) ;  whilst  on  the  side 
of  Notts,  Mr.  Dixon  had  an  aggregate  of  135  to  his  credit; 
Gunn,  83 ;  and  Flowers,  47.  Though  beaten,  Notts  played 
excellent  cricket ;  the  captain  in  particular  maintaining  the  high 
standard  which  he  set  up  for  himself  in  the  season  of  1890.  The 
good  play  made  by  the  Northern  county  against  Surrey  is  the 
more  worthy  of  mention  because,  at  the  beginning  of  this  week, 
the  Notts  men  (without  their  captain  or  Shrewsbury)  put  in  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  scores  on  record — at  any  rate  for  a 
county  in  the  very  first  flight.  Playing  a  strong  M.C.C.  team  at 
Lord's,  on  a  spongy  wicket  but  under  a  glowing  sun,  they  went  in 
first,  and  made  a  total  of  21  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Seven 
batsmen  declined  to  score,  whilst  the  most  successful  compiled 
5  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  every  twelve  minutes.  The  M.C.C. 
included  Dr.  Grace,  Rawlin,  and  the  two  old  Australians,  Ferris 
and  Murdoch.  The  county  did  a  little  better  in  their  second 
eSbrt,  but  were  beaten  by  an  innings  and  37  runs. 

Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week  were  drenching  days  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  match  between  Lancashire 
and  Susse.x  could  not  be  played  before  half-past  eleven  on  Satur- 
day. There  were  seven  hours'  play  ;  and,  if  there  had  been  seven 
and  a  half,  it  is  probable  that  Sussex  would  have  had  to  endure  a 
single  innings  defeat.  Mold  and  Briggs — than  whom  few  counties 
can  boast  of  a  more  formidable  pair  of  bowlers — were  quite  un- 
playable ;  and  when  time  was  called,  the  visitors,  with  six 
wickets  down  in  their  second  innings,  were  still  40  runs  to  the 
bad.  Mold  is  a  formidable  bowler  in  more  senses  than  one ;  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  unfair  in  his  somewhat  de- 
moralizing style.  As  for  Briggs,  there  are  some  who  consider 
him  at  this  moment  second  to  no  bowler  in  England,  and  Lan- 
cashire had  reason  to  lament  his  absence  during  part  of  the 
Surrey  match — a  match  in  more  than  one  sense  lucky  for  the 
last-named  team. 
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Middlesex  lias  begun  the  season  unfortunately  enough,  several 
of  her  best  players  being  incapacitated  by  illness,  marriage,  or 
other  good  or  evil  fortune.  Against  a  first  innings  of  120  on  the 
part  of  Kent,  the  Middlesex  team  succeeded  in  putting  together 
112  runs  for  twenty  wicljets.  It  is  true  that  the  match  took 
place  at  Lord's  on  Friday  and  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide, 
■ 'under  the  worst  possible  conditions  for  batsmen,  as  attested  by 
'  the  fact  that  thirteen  of  the  said  twenty  wickets  fell  to  Martin  at  a 
price  of  less  than  four  runs  a  wicket.  Martin  has  performed  great 
feats  with  the  ball — his  average  last  season  was  a  little  over 
thirteen- — but  without  some  assistance  from  the  weather  it  is 
impossible  for  the  best  of  bowlers  to  present  an  analysis  of  that 
kind  against  a  first-class  county.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  Middlesex  of  late  has  been  somewhat  below  her  old  pre- 
eminent form,  and  that  as  a  metropolitan  county  she  might  be 
fairly  expected  to  make  better  records  than  she  actually  does.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  wanted.  In  1890  there 
were  three  batting  averages  of  twenty  or  upwards,  whilst  Mr. 
Nepean  established  the  champion  bowling  average  of  ii'2i. 
Possibly  another  professional  or  two  might  give  Middlesex  the 
stiffening  which  it  needs  before  it  can  expect  to  head  the  county 
records  again.  But  we  are  not  suggesting  that  cricketers  can 
have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  head  the  county  records — far 
from  it.  Middlesex  has  been  as  characteristically  an  amateur 
county  as  Yorkshire,  for  instance,  has  been  a  professional  county. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Southern  team  sufi'ers  by  comparison. 
To  pursue  this  digression  somewhat  further,  the  professional 
element  preponderates  in  Surrey  and  Lancashire,  and  still  more  so 
in  Notts ;  and  the  inference  from  the  position  of  these  three 
counties  in  the  records  of  the  game  is  inevitable. 

Of  recent  University  cricket  there  is  not  much  to  be  said. 
A  strong  M.C.C.  eleven,  captained  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Buxton, 
beat  Cambridge  somewhat  easily,  being  called  upon  to  score  no 
more  than  57  in  their  second  innings.  At  Oxford  in  the 
same  week  the  University  looked  like  beating  Mr.  I'hilipson's 
team,  but  time  and  weather  conspired  against  a  finish.  The  best 
thing  done  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  during  the  past  three  weeks 
was  Mr.  C.  Smith's  capital  innings  of  70  for  Oxford  against 
M.C.C,  Martin  and  Attewell  bowling.  As  the  70  was  exactly 
seven-tenths  of  the  aggregate  score  of  the  side,  for  the  first 
innings,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Oxford  men  did  not  make  a 
very  brave  show  against  the  metropolitan  club. 

In  addition  to  the  M.C.C.  matches  already  referred  to,  the 
Club  sent  down  a  strong  Eleven  on  Whit  Monday  to  Sheffield 
I'ark,  to  play  a  scratch  team,  including  Messrs.  Barrett,  Newliam, 
and  Murdoch,  with  Lohmann,  Phillips,  and  Marlow.  There  was 
little  more  than  two  hours'  play  on  Monday,  the  visitors  being 
dismissed  for  109.  Tuesday  brought  somewhat  finer  weather, 
and  the  Sussex  captain  came  ofi',  hitting  iip  77  in  brilliant  style, 
and  encouraging  bis  side  to  raise  a  total  of  172.  M.C.C.  were 
then  63  behind,  and  their  last  man  was  in  before  the  balance 
could  be  wiped  oft' — time  being  called  just  as  the  single-innings 
defeat  was  averted.  If  the  game  had  ended  one  minute  earlier, 
or  about  ten  minutes  later.  Lord  Sheffield's  Eleven  must  have 
scored  a  victory.  Messrs.  Ferris  and  Murdoch,  who  played  in 
this  match  on  opposite  sides,  are  now  both  available  for  the 
Marylebone  Club,  having  been  elected  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

It  remains  to  add  a  word  about  the  extraordinary  match  be- 
tween Surrey  and  Somerset  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  present 
week.  Tlie  Somerset  team  was  by  no  means  identical  with 
that  which  won  so  many  laurels  last  year,  beginning  with 
a  victory  over  Middlesex,  and  ending  with  a  tie  in  the 
return  match  against  the  same  county.  Hedley,  the  two 
Palairets,  Pioe,  Woods,  and  Newton,  were  all  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  This  is  accounted  for  in  some  instances  by  the 
inability  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  to  take  part  in  matches 
for  their  county  before  the  end  of  term ;  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  new  comer  in  the  first  class  of  counties  should  have  had 
to  meet  the  champion  team  under  such  disadvantages.  The 
Somerset  bowlers,  two  excellent  professionals,  failed  in  their 
attack  on  Monday  last.  Five  of  the  Surrey  men  were  dismissed 
for  small  or  comparatively  small  figures,  but  the  other  five  scored 
45  and  upwards,  Henderson  putting  together  a  capital  106.  The 
liev.  A.  P.  Wickham  took  four  lives  at  the  wickets,  stumping 
Abel,  Henderson,  and  Sharpe,  and  catching  W.  W.  Head. 
Surrey's  aggregate  reached  449,  after  which  Somerset  put  in  two 
innings  of  37  each,  only  one  score  out  of  twenty-two  reaching 
double  figures.  It  was  a  crushing  defeat,  the  moral  of  which 
will  be  more  apparent  when  Somerset  has  played  two  or  three 
other  counties.  Meanwhile,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
week,  the  Surrey  men  have  won  every  match  this  season,  defeat- 
ing the  two  counties  which  came  next  to  them  in  the  record  of 
1890. 

The  Summer  Eights  at  Oxford  and  the  Pairs  at  Cambridge 
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produced  some  famous  sport,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  unex- 
pected happened  both  on  the  Isis  and  on  the  Cam.  In  the 
bumping  races  there  was  more  shifting  than  any  one  had  antici- 
pated, though  the  liead  boats  on  the  river  generally  managed  to 
hold  their  relative  positions,  Brasenose  and  New  rowing  a 
spirited  race  every  night.  It  was  lower  down  that  the  shuffling 
occurred.  The  honours  of  the  week,  perhaps,  belonged  to  Pem- 
broke, who  started  second  boat  in  the  Second  Division,  and  suc- 
cessively overhauled  Merton,  Queen's,  Trinity,  Corpus,  and  Keble, 
ending  with  a  very  respectable  place  in  Division  I.  At  Cambridge 
the  two  Blues,  Elin  and  Francklyn,  who  had  been  considered 
safe  enough  beforehand,  and  who  possibly  had  not  trained  as 
thoroughly  as  they  did  three  years  earlier,  had  to  lower  their 
colours  to  a  couple  of  freshmen,  Branson  and  Kerr,  who  may 
one  day  be  Blues  themselves.  Branson  is  an  old  Bedford  boy, 
and  Kerr  came  up  from  Durham. 

As  one  Englishman,  not  many  weeks  ago,  wrested  the  palm 
for  tennis  from  the  French  champion  in  his  own  country,  so 
another  of  our  compatriots  has  won  first  honours  in  an  inter- 
national bicycle  race  from  Bordeaux  to  Paris.  There  were 
thirty-eight  entries  for  this  competition,  which  seems  to  have 
created  a  vast  amount  of  interest  in  the  cycling  world  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  was  arranged  by  the  Union  Velocipedique  of 
France,  who  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  four  English  com- 
petitors take  the  first  four  places  at  the  finish — Messrs.  Mills, 
Holbein,  Edge,  and  Bates.  Mr.  Mills  had  previously  ridden  his 
273  miles  in  24  hours,  and  had  covered  the  881  miles  from  John 
o'Groat's  to  Land's  End  in  5  days  I  hour  54  minutes.  But  the 
value  of  his  victory  last  week  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  he 
changed  his  machine  several  times  during  the  run. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  ABU  BACABAH. 

HE  words  of  Abu  Bacarah  the  Wise, 
The  Pandit  of  the  all-beholding  eyes, 
Redacted  by  disciples  of  the  same. 
And  entered  in  the  Book  of  Sage  Replies. 

A  true,  particular,  and  full  report, 

Save  where  the  scribe  has  humbly  cut  it  short, 

Or  reverently  burked  the  Master's  words, 
For  the  avoidance  of  contempt  of  court.] 

He  (liscourseth  of  gaming. 
The  Prophet  hath  not  said  "  Thou  shalt  not  play." 
Have,  then,  thy  flutter  in  a  quiet  way  ; 

Yet  know,  my  son,  there  is  a  time  and  place — 
Not  here,  but  there  ;  hereafter,  not  to-day. 

He  counselleth  of  the  choice  of  'plmjfelloxvs. 
Choose  well  thy  playmates  ;  shun  the  too  expert ; 
With  some  thou  shalt  contend  and  take  no  hurt. 

However  high  thy  venture :  there  be  those 
With  whom  the  Sage  would  gamble  for  his  shirt. 

Others  there  be  who  play  to  such  a  tune 
That  it  were  madness  of  the  summer  moon 

To  toss  them,  even  in  a  Highland  inn. 
For  coppers,  on  a  rainy  afternoon. 

"  The  Sura  of  the  Tables." 
]My  son,  if  thou  must  needs  be  punting,  see 
Thou  punt  upon  one  table,  not  on  three  ; 

Or  if  on  three,  then  have  them  all  alike, 
Nor  let  one  higher  than  the  others  be. 

Jle  7-easoneth  of  playing  "  xcith  the  advantages." 
If  to  the  fact  thou  wake — or  seem  to  wake — 
That  one  in  secret  addeth  to  his  stake, 

There  are  before  thee  courses  two  or  more 
That  thou  may'st  not  dishonourably  take. 

To  break  the  party  up  and  go  to  bed ; 
To  stop  it  and  suggest  charades  instead ; 

Or,  if  thou  should'st  prefer  it,  there  and  then 
To  tax  him  with  the  fraud  and  punch  his  head 

All  these  are  lawful :  but  to  hold  aloof 
And  spy  upon  the  guest  beneath  thy  roof. 

Again  to  set  the  table,  and  to  watch 
Until  suspicion  ripens  into  proof — 

Far,  far  from  thee  be  such  unworthy  arts, 
Whether  thou  mix  with  bounders  or  with  barts. 

Let  not  a  public  scandalized  behold 
Hosts  and  detectives  thus  exchanging  parts. 
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["  Yet  question  of  the  duty  of  the  host, 
Whether  it  lieth  on  his  conscience  most," 

The  commentator  noteth  "  some  have  made, 
To  shield  who  besting  won  or  bested  lost  ?  "] 

Of  Secrecy  and  Friendship. 
Safe  shall  thy  secret  be  -when  shared  with  ten, 
My  son,  and  only  seven  among  them  men  ? 

Ay,  if  thou  pack  me  up  yon  brood  of  chicks 
Once  more  in  eggs  beneath  the  sitting  hen  ! 

Wilt  thou  sell  all  that  makes  men  care  to  live 
For  any  bargained  price  that  men  can  give  ? 

Nay,  ask  thyself,  then,  what  they  promise  thee, 
Is  it  to  stay  the  water  in  the  sieve  ? 

Take  Friendship's  counsel  to  thy  heart  to  dwell, 
Yet  not  of  Mind  and  Conscience  cry  "  Expel !  " 

For  Wisdom  is  not  always  Friendship's  mate. 
And  there  be  friends  who  slay  thee — meaning  well. 

[The  words  of  Abu  Bacarah  the  Wise, 

Writ  down  by  them  who  prayed  him  to  advise  ; 

Attested  by  the  Master's  signature. 
And  entered  in  the  Book  of  Sage  Replies.] 


REVIEWS. 


BAEDEKER  BOWDLERIZED.* 

THE  delightful  old  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  Sir  Robert 
Ballington,  in  his  Method  of  Travell,  counselled  tlie  English- 
man abroad  "to  be  neither  inquisitive  after  other  men's  religion,  nor 
prompt  to  discover  his  own."  The  standing  terror  of  every 
parent  who  sent  his  son  over  the  seas  throughout  the  reigns  of 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  was  the  perversion  of  the  young  man 
to  Popery.  In  Moryson's  lii/ieranj,  Bishop  IlalFs  Quo  Vadis? 
Francis  Osborne's  Advice  to  his  Son,  William  Kitlin's  Memoirs, 
and  a  whole  host  of  other  writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  both  Anglican  and  Puritan,  this  fear  is  upper- 
most, and  the  caution  to  slum  disputes  upon  religion  invariably 
occurs.  The  Quakers  were  the  first  English  tourists  on  the 
Continent  who  boldly  attempted  to  convert  the  Papists.  The 
Puritan  traveller  was  so  afraid  of  being  "  seduced  by  Papists, 
or  else  murdered  by  them  "  that  he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  out  of 
their  way. 

The  Christian  Tracellers  Continer^tnl  Handbook  is  a  modern 
Itinerarinm  for  the  guidance  of  such  Puritanical  or  Methodist 
Britons  and  Americans  as  are  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  health 
or  business  profits,  to  sojourn  for  a  time  in  one  of  the  unholy  and 
Sabbath-breaking  countries  beyond  sea.  It  has  not  been  com- 
piled, like  a  media3val  itinerary,  for  the  use  of  pilgrims  whose 
faces  are  set  towards  the  ancient  Jerusalem,  but  for  those  true 
Israelites  who  have  left  the  modern  Holy  Land,  and  who  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes,  or  to  find  out  how 
and  where  proselytes  are  being  made.  There  is  a  set  of  amiable 
fanatics  who  are  convinced  that  Great  Britain  is  Israel,  and 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  direct  and  legitimate  heir  of 
the  throne  of  David,  will  some  day  be  crowned  in  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  hold  the  same  wild  doctrine,  although  he 
gives  it  a  spiritual  interpretation  and  extends  the  privileges  of 
Israel  to  all  the  evangelical  sectarians  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Europe  of  "  the  Christian  traveler  "  is  not  divided 
politically,  but  religiously.  Mr.  Ashton  has  omitted  to  give  us  a 
chart  of  it.  But  we  have  compiled  one  for  ourselves  from  his 
pages,  and  we  find  that  this  "  Continent "  is  made  up  of 
three  States — a  rationalist  Egypt,  a  Popish  Babylon,  and  the 
dear  unconverted  Jews.  These  three  States  are  interpenetrated 
by  a  network  of  "  Christian  agencies,"  the  reason  of  whose 
existence,  which  is  somewhat  costly,  is  the  proselytizing  of  the 
natives  to  one  or  other  of  the  English,  Scottish,  and  American 
varieties  of  "  evangelical "  Sectarianism. 

The  ordinary  traveller  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  Venice,  Basel, 
Kuremberg,  or  Moscow,  makes  a  carnal  inquiry  after  picture- 
galleries,  churches,  libraries,  or  museums,  or  possibly  even 
theatres.  Hence  he  finds  the  worldly  handbooks  of  Murray  or 
Baedeker  to  be  sufficient  for  his  unregenerate  demands.  But 
Mr.  Ashton's  "  Christian  Traveller,"  upon  his  arrival  in  a  city, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  city  is  given  up  to  idolatry, 
infidelity,  and  Sabbath-breaking.  The  first  question  which  he 
puts  to  the  landlord,  portier,  or  oberkellner  naturally  is  :  "  What 
Christian  agencies  are  at  work  here  ?  "  Although  the  landlord 
has  probably  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  his  hotel  that  tons  les 
cultes  are  provided  for  within  easy  distance,  it  not  within  the 
hotel  itself  or  its  grounds,  yet  neither  he  nor  his  polyglot  head- 
waiter,  nor  his  omniscient  hall-porter  will  be  sufficient  adepts  in 
the  shibboleth  of  the  Anglo-American  Sion  to  give  an  adequate 

*  The  Christian  Traveller's  Continental  Handbonk.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  R.  S.  Ashton.  B.A.  Fifth  edition,  enlarged.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
1891. 


reply  to  the  guest's  question.  The  three  poor  blind  foreigners 
know  nothing  about  "  the  McCall  Mission,"  and  do  not  approve 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  so  dark  are  their  minds  that  they 
fondly  imagine  a  parish  church  to  be  a  "Christian  agency," 
although  the  idolatrous  mass  may  be  performed  in  one  or  a 
rationalist  pastor  may  preach  from  the  pulpit  of  another.  Hence 
it  is  that  Mr.  Ashton,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Continental 
Society,  has  been  moved  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  all  extant 
guide-books,  and  to  compile  a  "Christian"  supplement  to  the 
mere  worldly  handbooks  of  Murray  and  Baedeker.  Mr.  Ashton, 
like  the  latter,  has  his  "star"  for  inns,  by  following  which  a  truly 
converted  tourist  may  escape  the  danger  of  lodging  in  a  worldly 
hotel.  Thus  he  will  not  only  find  in  Ulm — whose  wonderful 
cathedral  is  unmentioned  by  Mr.  Ashton — "a  Wesleyan Methodist 
Chapel,  at  25  Ilerdbruckstrasse,"  whose  pastor,  "the  Rev.  S.  von 
Bohr  [the  surname  is  not  a  pun],  speaks  EnglLsh,"  but  also  a 
"  Christian  hotel,  near  the  station,  in  the  Zeitbloomstrasse."  Ulm 
has  nothing  else  in  it  which  Mr.  Ashton  can  commend  as  worthy 
of  the  "Christian"  traveller's  attention.  If  he  is  in  Basel,  he 
will  have  a  choice  beween  two  "Christian  inns," one  at  "4  Nadel- 
berg,"  and  the  other  at  "  i  Stiftsgasse."  If  he  goes  into  Canton 
Appenzell,  he  can  lodge  and  board  at  "  Ileinrichsbad,  a  place  of 
rest  for  Christians,  director  Pastor  Wenger."  We  could  tell  him 
of  two  or  three  other  places  of  like  reputation,  in  which  there 
are  generally  twenty  women  to  one  man.  We  would  also  give 
him  the  local  Swiss  designation  for  such  places,  which  is  descrip- 
tive rather  than  elegant.  Sterne,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Prodigal 
Son,  recommends  travel,  "because  it  takes  us  out  of  the  company 
of  our  aunts  and  grandmothers."  We  can  assure  all  anxious 
aunts  and  grandmothers  that,  if  they  send  their  nephew  or  grand- 
son to  Ileinrichsbad  or  Riittihubel,  he  will  be  as  safe  and  as  dull  as 
if  they  kept  him  tied  to  their  apron-strings. 

It  is  deplorable  to  think  that  the  thousands  of  hotels  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland  are  nearly  all  Mohammedan,  Jewish, 
I'opisli,  Rationalist,  Atheist,  or  Pagan  hotels.  Mr.  Ashton,  after 
the  experience  of  five  successive  editions  of  his  handbook,  has 
only  been  able  to  discover  some  fourteen  "  Christian  hotels  "  and 
"Christian  inns"  in  these  two  countries.  Hamburg  and  Magde- 
burg are  uni(juely  blessed,  for  there  are  two  "CJhristian  hotels"  in 
each  of  these  cities.  Danzig  and  Dresden  have  each  one 
"  Christian  inn."  Leipzig  and  Stuttgart  are  somewhat  grander, 
for  they  have  a  "  Christian  hotel  "  apiece.  Tlie  place  at  Leipzig 
does  not  call  itself  by  the  worldly  name  of  hotel.  It  is  known  as 
the  "  Evangl.  Ilospiz,"  but  Mr.  Ashton  assures  the  tourist  that 
he  will  find  it  to  be,  in  fact,  "  a  Christian  hotel  of  superior 
order."  Holland  is  sadly  defective.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
one  single  "  Christian "  hotel  or  inn  throughout  the  whole 
Protestant  Netherlands.  But  in  Amsterdam  "  the  Christian 
traveller"  will  find  that  "bedrooms  are  to  be  had  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  Heerengracht." 

It  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  "  Christian  "  hotels  and  inns 
upon  the  Continent  to  be  known  only  by  their  street-number. 
Perhaps  "  the  Christian  traveller  "  of  these  latter  days — like  the 
innocent  old  Quaker  traveller,  John  Woolman — has  a  suspicion 
that  the  "  painted  imagery  "  upon  an  inn-sign  may  bo  idolatrous 
and  anti-Christian,  and  consequently  prevent  him  from  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  the  just.  There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  only  one.  The  "  Widder,''  in  Ziirich,  is  war- 
ranted by  Mr.  Ashton  to  be  "  a  Christian  hotel."  But  ought  not 
the  proprietor  to  change  his  sign,  and  call  his  hotel  the 
"  Schaf"? 

Mr.  Ashton's  lists  of  the  Professors  in  the  University  towns  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland  are  far  from  complete.  We  presume 
that  he  thinks  the  Christian  traveller  need  only  know  who  are 
the  very  best  and  who  are  the  very  worst,  for  he  divides  tlie  Pro- 
fessors whom  he  names  into  sheep  and  goats,  marking  the  former 
"positif"  and  the  latter  "  negatif."  He  is  very  anxious  that  his 
client  .should  get  into  safe  hands  from  the  moment  of  disembark- 
ing from  the  steamer.  If  he  lands  at  Boulogne  he  should  at  once 
inquire  for  Pasteur  Meunier ;  if  he  lands  at  Dieppe  he  should  go 
straight  to  Pasteur  Hardy ;  if  at  Calais,  he  should  seek  out 
M.  Bion,  "  evangeliste."  The  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  are  sup- 
plied, and  each  of  them  will  be  ready  to  put  the  Christian  traveller 
"  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelist."  If  he  should  land  at  Ostend,  or 
Antwerp,  or  Rotterdam  he  will  have  to  do  without  one  of  Mr. 
Ashton's  registered  safe  guides.  Calais  is  by  far  the  best  spot  of 
the  Sabbath-breaking  Continent  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  go 
ashore,  not  merely  because  it  is  the  shortest  sea-route,  nor  because 
the  sea  makes  no  distinction  between  the  stomach  of  a  truly  con- 
verted man  and  the  stomach  of  a  worldling,  but  because  "  Calais 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  Evangelistic  spheres  at  the  present 
time." 

The  "  Christian  traveller  "  may  in  time  grow  weary  of  visiting 
the  long  series  of  Baptist  Chapels,  Wesleyan  Chapels,  "  Salles 
d'Evangelisation,  McCall  Missions,  the  Brethren's  Missions,  Bible 
Society  depots.  Religious  Tract  Society  depots,  Jews'  Society 
branches,  "  Faith  Healing "  institutes.  Salvation  Army  settle- 
ments, foreign  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  numerous  other  places  of 
Evangelical  dissipation  so  diligently  catalogued  for  him  bv  Mr. 
Ashton.  He  can  then  set  out  upon  one  of  the  edifying"  tours 
which  are  drawn  up  for  him  in  skeleton  form  by  Mr.  Ashton  after 
the  model  of  the  worldly  tours  compiled  by  Messrs.  Cook  and 
Gaze.  If  he  is  in  France  there  is  "  The  Tour  in  search  of  Huguenot 
Memories."  If  he  is  hi  Spain  he  can  construct  a  tour  for  himself 
from  Valladolid  to  Seville  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Stoughton's  Memories 
of  the  Spanish  Reformers,  which  the  author  recommends  the 
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traveller  to  put  into  his  trunk.  If  he  is  in  Italy,  he  can  follow 
"  The  Track  of  the  Keformers,"  and,  taking  Dr.  Stoughton's  Foot- 
prints of  the  Italian  Refornurs  as  his  guide  to  the  places  named  for 
him  by  Mr.  Ashton,  he  ■n  ill  "  come  again  and  again  to  places  redo- 
lent of  hallowed  memories."  "  The  city  of  Rome  "  is  worth  visiting 
for  two  reflsons  ;  first,  because  "  it  saw  but  little  of  the  reform 
movement '' ;  and.  secondly,  because  "  Luther  went  there  a  believer 
in  the  Pope,  and  left  it  an  vinbeliever."  The  greatest  of  all 
treats  is  to  be  found  in  Germany.  The  "Luther  Tour,"  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Ashton,  "  embraces  the  principal  places  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  great  Eeformer."  The  "  Christian  traveller,"  again 
taking  with  him  a  work  by  the  infallible  Dr.  Stoughton — Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Luther — should  break  his  pilgrimage  into  twenty- 
three  stations.  The  first  station  is  Frankfort,  "  wliere  Luther  is 
said  to  have  slept  on  his  way  to  Worms,"  and  the  last  station  is 
Oppenheim,  where  "  Luther  is  said  to  have  slept  at  the  '  Hitter' 
Inn."  The  "  Innocent  abroad  "  will  infer  that  Lather  was  a  very 
sleepy  man.  Nuremberg  is  made  one  of  the  stations  because 
"  Luther  passed  through  it  once."  Stuttgart  is  included  in  the 
"  Luther  Tour,"  though  it  is  "  not  connected  with  Luther's 
history,"  on  account  of  "  its  many  Christian  institutions." 

It  is  assumed  throughout  this  entertaining  handbook  that 
Christianity  had  a  general  beginning  on  the  Continent  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  though  there  are  mony  cities  and  towns,  especially 
in  France,  wherein  there  was  no  Christianity  until  our  own  gene- 
ration. "When  the  "(Christian  traveller"  is  going  by  rail  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  and  turns  to  the  helpful  pages  of  Mr.  Ashton, 
he  will  learn,  to  his  horror,  that  Paganism  survived  in  this  dark 
district  until  the  middle  of  our  century.  "This  district,"  says 
Mr.  Ashton,  speaking  of  Limoges,  "  was  first  evangelized  by 
Pasteurs  Napoleon  Eoussel  and  L.  Pilatte  in  iPii"  The  histo- 
rical information  supplied  by  this  remarkable  hai.uuook  will  show 
the  "Christian  traveller"  how  little  trust  can  be  put  in  the  fables 
of  ecclesiastical  historians.  An  ancient  anti-cliristian  chronicler, 
who  is  called  St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  pretended  that  there  were 
Christian  bishops  and  churches  in  Limoges  in  his  own  generation, 
and  even  as  early  as  the  third  century ;  and  he  has  stories  to  tell 
about  a  Bishop  Ferreolus  and  a  Bishop  Martialis,  "'the  confessor 
of  the  Lord,"'  who  presided  over  the  holy  congregation  of  Christ 
in  "the  district  of  Limoges"  (Le7novicimnn).  The  "Christian 
traveller"  will  be  justly  indignant  against  this  Popish  chronicler, 
who  thus  robbed  MM.  Roussel  and  Pilatte  of  their  apostolic 
honour  twelve  centuries  before  they  were  born. 

The  handbook  is  not  totally  useless,  at  least  for  tourists  in 
Protestant  countries,  for  Mr.  Ashton's  sketches  of  the  constitu- 
tions of  tlie  various  Protestant  Churches  are  concise  and  fairly 
correct,  while  the  statistics  are  taken  from  the  latest  authorities. 
Every  place  is  named  in  which  tliere  is  an  English  chnpiaincy, 
and  the  traveller  is  informed  wliether  the  chaplain  is  nominated 
by  the  unsound  "  S.  P.  G."  or  by  the  sound  "  C.  and  C.  C.  S." 
Mr.  Ashton  takes  it  for  granted  that  a  "Christian  traveller"  will 
not  want  to  know  anything  about  the  ancient  Eastern  Church 
of  the  Slavonic  lands,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Greece.  The 
only  provision  made  for  religion  in  Bulgaria  seems  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  American  European-Turkey  Mission "  and  the 
"American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,"  who  have  "729 
Church-members"  out  of  a  population  of  3.154.375.  I'oumania 
has  "  5  Baptist  chapels  and  250  members,"  2  Lutheran  churches, 
I  London  Jews'  society,  and  I  Bible  depot.  Poor  Servia  has 
nothing  but  a  Bible  depot. 


NOVELS.* 

IN  his  story  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  Mr.  Forrest  is  at  great  pains 
not  to  fall  away  from  a  standard  of  scrupulous  exactitude  of 
narrative,  such  as  becomes  the  conscientious  eye-witness  of 
historical  events,  yet  is  only  too  apt  to  involve  the  narrator  in 
prolixity.  A  writer  who  deals  with  the  real  adventures  of 
real  people  is  only  too  likely,  Mr.  Forrest  thinks,  to  let 
his  story  be  "  overpowered  with  incident."  Instead  of  the  writer 
dominating  the  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  is  sure  to  be 
dominated  by  them.  Such  is  the  gist  of  Mr.  Forrest's  somewhat 
apologetic  concluding  remarks.  But  this  may  be  nothing  more  than 
an  ingenious  device  by  which  it  is  sought  to  farther  emphasize  the 
almost  Befoe-like  vraisemhlance  which  undoubtedly  characterizes 
Eight  Days.  Mr.  Forrest,  indeed,  seems  intent  only  upon  assuring 
the  reader  that  his  story  is  not  fiction  at  all.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  him  that  fictitious  events  and  persons  may 
be  so  presented  as  to  be  "  real  "  in  a  sense  that  realists  seldom 
realize.  He  is  much  less  concerned  in  exciting  a  passionate 
interest  in  the  persons  who  figure  in  the  exciting  eight  days  of 
mutiny  in  Khizrabad  than  in  investing  a  narrative  of  thick- 
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coming  incidents  with  the  admirable  quality  of  actuality.  "  Real 
people "  though  they  are,  the  gallant  officers  and  civilians,  the 
brave  and  beautiful  ladies,  whose  fortunes  are  set  forth  with 
minute  and  precise  chronicling  of  circumstance,  are  somewhat 
shadowy  persons.  Their  hold  upon  us  is  by  no  means  strong 
or  sustained.  It  is  in  the  recital  of  their  sufferings,  their 
fortitude,  their  perils  and  wanderings,  that  Mr.  Forrest  is  most 
satisfactory.  His  method  is  that  of  the  historian  rather  than 
that  of  the  story-teller.  His  opening  chapters  are  so  minutely 
topographical  that  the  want  of  a  map  of  Khizrabad  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  likely  to  be  seriously  felt  by  the  patient  reader. 
Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  effective  than  the  impression  of 
surprise  and  shock  aroused  by  the  account  of  the  first  outbreak  of 
Sepoys — a  mere  bazaar  riot  it  was  thought  to  be — and  the  exciting 
incidents  that  succeed.  Heroic  acts  and  thrilling  situations, 
such  as  the  encounter  of  Mrs.  Bilton  and  her  daughters  with  the 
rioters  at  the  bank,  or  the  strategy  of  the  cool-headed  Major  Fane 
at  the  arsenal,  are  depicted  with  excellent  spirit.  Of  such  stirring 
matters  Eight  Dags  is  compact,  and  the  patriot  soul  cannot  fail 
to  be  abundantly  gratified  therewith. 

In  Bertha  s  Earl  an  ancient  theme — the  perils  that  attend  on  a 
mesalliance — is  treated  with  much  freshness  and  illustrative  in- 
genuity by  Lady  Lindsay.  Bertha  is  a  lady  artist  who  marries 
an  earl.  And  still  she  is  not  happy,  for  the  earl  is  a  model 
nobleman,  though  a  dry  stick  and  the  wrong  side  of  fifty.  In  fact, 
the  earl  is  not  i'air  to  see,  and  then  he  is  so  good,  and  so  much  in 
love,  that  when  Bertha's  young  sister  Aggie,  being  moved  to  test 
his  passion,  smears  turpentine  on  the  edge  of  his  muffin  what 
time  he  takes  afternoon  tea  in  the  studio,  the  nobleman  swallows- 
the  nauseous  morsel  with  unblinking  satisfaction.  For  this- 
quaint  child  Bertha  cherishes  an  airecti(jn  that  verges  on  idolatry, 
which,  by  an  odd  chance,  very  plausibly  developed,  leads  to  a  very 
serious  i.iisunderstanding  between  Bertha  and  her  earl,  the  foun- 
dation of  which  had,  however,  been  previously  designed  by  the 
malicious  art  of  the  earl's  sister.  Slight,  in  itself,  is  the  anonym- 
ous letter  that  warns  the  earl  of  the  existence  of  a  young  doctor 
who  is  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  fair  Bertlia;  but  something  like 
conffrmation  of  his  baseless  jealousy  is  suggested  to  the  husband 
when  Bertha  suddenly  leaves  her  home  and  crosses  the  Channel' 
in  the  company  of  the  doctor,  being  called  to  Paris  by  a  lying 
message  to  the  effect  that  her  sister  is  ill.  The  simple  materials  of 
this  plot  are  worked  to  excellent  artistic  results  by  Lady  Lindsay. 
The  happy  ending  beloved  of  old-ffishioned  novel-readers  is  happily 
devised.  By  means  that  are  anything  but  obvious,  yet  are 
cleverly  evolved  in  a  perfectly  natural  course  of  events,  the  enemy 
is  confounded  and  truth  triumphs. 

The  Seal  of  Fate  belongs  to  the  category  of  romance  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  novel.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  scheme 
of  the  story  that  can  be  said  to  be  proper  only  to  the  domain  of 
fancy  beyond  this  world.  But  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  is 
romantic,  and  romantic  are  the  characteristics  of  the  leading 
actors.  The  dominant  idea,  too,  is  one  that  is  congenial  to  the 
poet,  or  the  dramatist,  rather  than  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  iii 
The  Seal  of  Fate  it  is  felt  as  a  brooding  presence  not  to  be  deniedy 
as  a  vague  yet  subtle  foreshadowing  of  doom  that  slowly  shapes 
itself  to  the  tragic  climax.  The  story,  in  fact,  illustrates  the 
mysterious  force  of  destiny,  working  unseen,  resistlessly,  until 
innocent  and  guilty  alike  are  involved  in  calamity.  And,  as 
in  classic  examples  of  the  secret  yet  assured  progress  of  destinyr 
and  the  slow  yet  certain  anger  of  the  gods,  there  are  circum- 
stances of  irony  in  the  working  out  of  the  idea  in  The  Seal  of 
Fate  that  invest  the  impressive  climax  with  its  own  appro- 
priate mystery.  The  action  of  the  story  opens  in  Heidelberg, 
the  society  and  students'  life  of  which  pleasant  town  form 
the  staple  of  some  excellent  descriptive  chapters.  Here  are- 
two  young  men,  bosom  friends,  students  in  brotherhood.  One 
of  these,  the  more  active  and  adventurous,  leaves  Heidelberg  for 
Paris,  and  the  two  do  not  again  meet  until  his  return,  when  he- 
calls  his  friend  to  his  death-bed,  and  confesses  that  he  has  taken 
poison  in  agreement  with  a  compact  he  has  made  with  an  enemy 
in  Paris  by  which  the  loser  in  a  cast  ot  the  dice  should  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  the  expiration  of  a  month.  The  name  of  the  man 
who  suggested  this  horrible  substitute  for  the  duel  does  not 
escape  his  lips ;  but  his  friend,  taking  the  signet-ring  from  the- 
dead  man's  hand,  swears  to  be  avenged.  For  a  while,  smitteiL 
with  grief,  this  resolve  is  quenched  in  a  Hamlet-like  irresolution. 
But  the  catastrophe  is  not  long  postponed  ;  and,  when  it  arrives, 
the  blow  falls  when  life  is  bright  with  promise  for  him,  and  the- 
daj'S  are  rosy  with  feast  and  dance  and  the  melodious  sighs  of 
happy  lovers.  By  a  fine  stroke  of  irony,  he  is  fated  to  find  the 
enemy  of  his  friend  while  he  is  not  searching  for  him,  and  dis- 
covers him  in  the  brother  of  his  betrothed,  though  not  before  the 
chance  sight  of  tlie  ring  has  worked  with  deadly  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  latter. 

My  Face  is  My  Fortune  is  not  wanting  in  that  vivacious  re- 
presentation of  men  and  women  of  the  world  which  the  experi- 
enced reader  looks  for  when  the  author  of  As  iti  a  Looking- Glass 
has  a  hand  in  a  story.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Philips  delights 
in  painting  things  as  they  are.  So  did  that  somewhat  discredited 
philosopher,  William  Godwin.  But  Mr.  Philips  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  the  presumptions  and  prejudices  of  theory  which  so 
completely  distorted  the  observation  of  the  author  of  Caleb 
Williams.  His  "things  as  they  are"  are  persuasive,  tangible, 
brilliant  in  definition.  If  he  is  dominated  by  any  passion,  it  is 
the  laudable  hatred  of  dulness.  Nature  does  not  more  abhor  a 
vacuum  than  does  Mr.  I'hilips,  as  a  delineator  of  modern  socieSy, 
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detest  monotony.  And  his  present  partner,  Mr.  Fendall,  shares 
his  preference  for  the  piquancy  of  contrast.  To  paint  the 
triumphant  ascension  from  the  submerged  of  some  dazzling 
creature,  like  La  Belle  Kouma,  "  the  Pearl  of  Algiers,"  into  the 
seventh  heaven  of  wealth  and  social  position,  is  a  pure  artistic 
joy  to  Messrs.  Philips  and  Fendall.  Glimpses  we  have  in  this 
story  of  circus  life  which  sustain  the  sententious  remark  of  the 
philosopher  that  there  is  much  good  in  human  nature  every- 
where. Certainly  these  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  fair,  the 
booth,  and  the  show  differ  entirely  from  certain  recent  fictions 
which  were  put  forth  to  a  gullible  public  as  "  revelations."  These 
show  folk  are  really  very  pleasant.  The  lady  dwarf,  the  Princess 
who  prefers  a  man  "  with  a  natural  gift "  to  a  poor  pianist — "  a 
colosse,  or  a  man  with  six  fingers  on  each  hand,  or  a  man  with  no 
feet " — is  a  delightful  person  indeed.  It  is  not  surprising,  nay, 
it  is  a  beautiful  and  human  circumstance,  that  La  Eelle  Kouma 
should  return  to  the  profession,  after  the  boredom  and  persecution 
that  attend  on  her  debut  in  society  as  the  wife  of  a  rich  English- 
man, who  vainly  attempts  to  keep  secret  the  truth  as  to  her 
origin  and  original  vocation. 

Like  Thalaba,  though  without  the  excuse  of  verse,  Ttco  Masters 
is  a  wild  and  wondrous  tale,  defiant  of  the  very  elastic  doctrine 
of  probabilities  that  controls  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  modern 
novelists.  There  are  some  amusing  passages,  however,  and  some 
pleasant  sketches  of  a  decayed  Irish  family,  the  O'Briens  of  Billy 
Park,  that  form  interludes  of  consolation  and  quiet  breathing  in 
the  else  too-breathless  career  of  the  melodrama.  Among  other 
startling  episodes  is  one  that  relates  to  an  unpalatable  marriage 
which  threatens  the  heroine,  and  is  only  avoided  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  most  audacious  yet  perilous  act.  Miss  Le  Marchant  is  actually 
dressed  for  the  ceremony  when  it  occurs  to  her  that  she  must  fly 
to  the  unknown  joys  but  sweet  freedom  of  Billy  Park.  Iler  maid 
leaves  her  to  meditate  awhile,  and  with  incredible  swiftness  the 
young  lady  relieves  herself  of  her  wedding  garment,  which  fits 
her  "  like  a  glove,"  and  is  horribly  stifl",  dons  humbler  clothing, 
and  hurriedly  fills  a  travelling-bag.  Then,  though  the  house  is 
full  of  people,  she  escapes  to  Euston.  It  does  not  appear  that  she 
cast  one  longing  lingering  look  behind  at  the  wedding-dress,  which 
is  left  "  standing  alone  "  on  the  floor,  "  like  an  unbodied  joy."  It  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  fortune  should  deal  with  this  reckless 
and  impetuous  young  person  in  strange  and  preposterous  ways, 
concerning  which  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  the  young  reader 
to  Mr.  Croker's  diversified  pages. 

If  the  vagaries  of  Two  Masters  astonish  the  seasoned  novel- 
reader,  the  crude  extravagance  of  Life,  yet  not  Life  may  well  con- 
found him.  This  is  an  Anglo-Indian  story,  from  which  everything 
that  is  peculiar  to  English  life  in  India  is  rigidly  excluded.  There 
is  a  description  of  races,  indeed,  as  racing  is  pursued  in  India. 
But  it  cannot  be  called  a  racy  description.  Then  we  have 
Thugs,  and  detectives,  an  abducted  child,  and  a  most  miraculous 
villain,  whose  career  is  an  insensate  catalogue  of  purposeless 
crimes._  A  stupider  specimen  of  the  wicked  Count  does  not  exist 
in  fiction.  He  appears  or  disappears,  in  odd  disguises,  with 
ridiculous  inconsequence.  He  is  altogether  without  method,  as 
the  story,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  story  without 
any  visible  design. 


WAR.* 

rriHERE  are  few  men— soldiers  or  civilians — who,  not  being 
students  of  the  science  of  war,  realize  the  enormous  mass  of 
the  literature  which  has  accumulated  since  the  year  1870  on 
subjects  directly  connected  with  strategy  and  tactics.  Those  who 
watch  events  with  intelligence  may  perhaps  have  been  struck 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  military  article  in  almost  every 
monthly  magazine.  But  amidst  the  wrangling  and  turmoil  of  our 
parochial  politics  it  escapes  the  notice  of  most  men  that  the  great 
war,  which  all  agree  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  fought  with 
rifles,  guns,  swords,  and  lances,  is  being  daily  foreshadowed  by  a 
bloodless  intellectual  contest  between  the  advocates  of  this  or 
that  type  of  weapon,  this  or  that  system  of  tactics,  this  or  that 
solution  of  great  strategical  problems.  And  yet,  in  an  age 
which  craves  after  realism,  it  is  at  least  strange  that  the  most 
realistic  study  which  can  be  presented  to  the  mind  should  not 
receive  more  general  attention  from  cultivated  men.  For  where 
more  than  in  the  events  which  precede  a  battle,  or  in  the  mingling 
of  men  and  arms  in  a  battle  itself,  can  realistic  writers  find  fitter 
subjects  ?  Is  our  instinct  scientific  ?  it  can  be  more  than  satis- 
fied. Do  we  wish  to  observe  the  play  of  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  forces  in  the  human  being  under  the  stress  of  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  The  march,  the  bivouac,  and  the 
battlefield  have  furnished,  and  always  will  furnish  (until 
the  triumph  of  the  Peace  Society),  stranger  combinations  of 
cowardice  and  heroism,  fear  and  courage,  meanness  and  great- 
ness, selfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  than  appear  in  ordinary  daily 
life.  Are  we  artists  ?  War  is  itself  an  art  as  well  as  a 
science;  but  it  has  also  in  all  ages  presented  to  the  poet  and  the 
painter,  the  novelist  and  the  historian,  the  realist  and  the  idealist, 
subjects  for  their  greatest  triumphs.  Are  we  patriots  ?  If  so, 
there  can  be  no  story  that  should  occupy  our  attention  more  than 
the  accurate  relation  of  the  events  of  great  campaigns,  and  the 
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conclusions  which  the  great  practical  soldiers  of  our  day  have 
derived  from  them.  Are  we  sportsmen  ?  Deer-stalking  is  tame 
beside  a  reconnaissance,  and  even  such  big  game  as  rhinoceros  has 
less  power  of  injury  than  &  piou-piou  with  a  rifle  or  a  Zulu  with 
a  spear.  And  yet  the  study  of  war  in  books  is  still  regarded  as 
unpractical,  and  the  student  is  still  described  as  a  theoretical 
soldier. 

Colonel  Maurice  in  this  book  deals  with  this  pernicious  fallacy 
in  a  masterly  way.  While  always  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  theory 
untested  by  practice  remains  theory  only,  he  shows  over  and  over 
again  that  those  whom  we  might  term  the  "  theory-phobes  "  are 
themselves  the  mere  blind  followers  of  the  theorists  of  a  bygone 
epoch.  They  have  in  past  times  always  been  beaten  when  opposed 
to  the  practical  student.  Then  they  complain  bitterly  that  theii' 
opponents  have  not  played  the  game  fairly,  that  they  have  not 
fought  according  to  the  fictitious  "  rules  of  war."  All  the  great 
generals  that  the  world  has  known  have  been  remarkable  as  being 
students  of  the  theory  of  war.  To  confine  ourselves  to  two 
modern  instances ;  Frederick  the  Great  succeeded  because  he 
evolved  a  set  of  theories  which  were  based  on  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  shortcomings  of  the  then  existing  theory-phobes. 
Napoleon  succeeded  exactly  because  he  accurately  gauged  the 
possibilities  of  new  departures  in  war,  and  thought  out  the  pro- 
blems involved  in  his  theories  in  time  of  peace. 

In  truth,  we  have  listened  too  long  and  too  patiently  to  the 
cry  of  the  old  soldier  that  "  the  service  is  going  to  the  dogs."  It 
may  be  that  the  administration  of  the  War  Office  is  entirely  in- 
adequate to  modern  needs,  and  it  is  certain  that  our  present 
organization  does  not  produce  big  battalions.  These  are  questions 
which  we  have  dwelt  upon  in  the  past,  and  shall  dwell  upon  in 
the  future.    But,  bad  as  these  things  are,  we  are  not  sure  that 
the  waste  of  time  involved  in  our  present  so-called  practical 
methods  of  training  is  not  as  great  an  evil.    It  is  at  any  rate 
certain  that,  if  the  theory-phobes  had  their  way,  whatever  army 
we  possess  would  be  untrained  and  unready  to  meet  a  civilized 
enemy.    The  old-fashioned  soldier  regarded  soldiering  as  a  thing 
apart.   The  new-fashioned  soldier  regards  it  as  a  brancli,  or  rather 
as  several  branches,  of  ordinary  professional  life.    Intention  to 
kill  human  beings  is  its  only  unique  characteristic.  Many 
men  wear  uniform,  many  shoot,  many  move  in  combination. 
The  risk  to  a  miner  is  greater  than  that  to  a  soldier.  The 
scientific  attainments  of  the  scientific  branches  of  the  service 
have  placed  their  possessors  at  the  head  of  great  commercial 
undertakings.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  rules,  founded 
on  experience,  should  not  apply  to  a  soldier's  career  as  to  a 
civilian's.    The  present  evil  is,  that  a  purely  artificial  standard 
of  excellence  has  been  set  up — a  standard  which  has  no  relation 
to  actual  needs.    As  our  author  points  out,  organization  has  now 
to  be  substituted  for  drill.    This  does  not  mean  that  men  are  to 
be  less  highly  trained.    On  the  contrary,  their  training  must  be 
more  complete.    But  what  it  does  mean  is,  that  soldiers  arg 
to  be  trained  in  the  things  they  will  have  to  do  instead  of  in  the 
things  they  would  have  had  to  do  thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  a  self-evident  proposition  that  all  specialized  education 
should  be  adapted  to  teach  the  pupil  the  particular  acquirements 
which  he  has  to  learn,  in  order  to  be  successful  in  the  pursuit 
which  he  intends  to  follow.  No  sane  man  would  train  a 
carpenter  by  teaching  him  to  dig,  or  a  painter  by  teaching  him 
to  chop  wood.  Why  then  should  hours  be  wasted  in  teaching 
soldiers  to  do  that  which  they  will  never  have  to  do  in  war,  when 
the  precious  time  could  be  utilized  with  more  interest  and  less 
irksomeness  in  teaching  what  they  will  have  to  do  ?  The  minutes 
and  hours  spent  in  stiil'ening  out  a  guardsman's  fingers  on  parade 
could  be  better  spent  in  producing  an  instinctive  habit  of  adjust- 
ing the  sights  of  his  rifle,  and  of  aiming  accurately  at  an  objective. 
He  will  not  fight  with  straight  fingers,  but  he  ought  to  aim  well. 
The  opponents  of  modern  innovation  beg  the  questions  at  issue 
when  they  speak  of  "  loose  drill "  or  "  want  of  discipline,"  and 
use  all  the  stock  phrases  which  imply  that  the  practice  of  modern 
fighting  formations,  without  the  practice  of  the  old  fighting 
formations,  will  reduce  our  battalions  to  chaotic  mobs.  They  for- 
get that  the  drill  of  their  youth  was  invented  in  order  to  practise 
soldiers  in  the  then  method  of  attack ;  and  they  regard  it  as  nov/ 
possessing  an  inherent  virtue,  quite  independent  of  its  practical 
application.  The  most  sincere  imitation  of  former  great  military 
leaders  would  be  to  follow  their  principles,  and  not  to  reproduce 
the  dead  shell  of  the  kernel  which  formed  the  fruit  of  their 
success. 

The  work  we  are  noticing  is  a  reproduction  of  the  article  on 
War  which  appeared  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Enct/clopcedia 
Britannica.  It  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time,  but 
was  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader  as  well  as  to  the  average 
military  student.  We,  therefore,  welcome  its  appearance  in  a 
handy  form,  easy  to  be  purchased  and  read  by  soldiers  and 
civilians.  But  it  has  also  undergone  alteration  sufficient  to  brinf 
it  up  to  date,  while  the  addition  of  an  essay  on  modern  military 
literature,  and  a  critical  list  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
military  books,  adds  much  to  its  value.  The  civilian  reader  who 
takes  up  any  general  work  on  military  subjects  is  apt  to  be 
"choked  off"  by  the  mass  of  detail.  Almost  the  only  general 
work  on  military  science  in  the  English  language  is  that  of 
General  Hamley.  But  this  is  large,  and,  though  very  broadly 
treated,  is  too  long  and  too  bulky  for  the  ordinary  reader ;  also  in 
many  matters  it  is  not  up  to  date.  Tactical  text-books  are  not 
the  right  sort  of  reading  for  the  general  educated  public,  as  they 
aim  chiefly  at  assisting  unfortunate  examinees.   The  young  soldier 
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is  apt  in  perusing  them  to  lose  liis  sense  of  perspective  and  to 
fail,  in  his  efiort  to  master  the  ever-varying  tactical  details  of 
his  training,  to  grasp  the  big  changes  in  modern  warfare  which 
involve  those  tactical  variations.  But  here  we  have  a  book 
which  combines  the  latest  conclusions  from  the  latest  information 
as  to  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare,  and  which  is,  while  so 
wide  in  treatment  as  to  be  delightful  reading  to  all,  at  the  same 
time  so  accurate  as  to  be  useful  to  the  most  thorough  military 
student.  It  marks,  in  fact,  by  a  broad  summing  up,  the  stage  at 
which  we  have  arrived,  and  will  enable  any  person  of  decent 
intelligence  to  comprehend  the  existence  of  the  vast  problems 
which  the  next  big  war  will  assist  to  solve. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  where  all  military  service  is  voluntary, 
general  ignorance  of  the  truth  about  war  is  a  far  greater  evil  than 
in  those  less  fortunate  lands  where  all  must  undergo  a  military 
training.  For  the  real  commander-in-chief  of  our  army  is  the 
TOter  whose  education  has  just  taught  him  sufficient  ignorance 
to  fear  personal  service.  He  cannot  realize  what  war  means  ;  he 
•cannot  understand  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  sacrifice  life  to  save  an 
empire  from  destruction  as  to  rescue  a  house  from  burning.  He 
cannot  understand  that  patriotism  is  a  quality  which  is  essential 
to  national  existence.  So  long  as  this  ignorance  exists  on  the 
part  of  the  voter,  so  long  will  our  army  be  too  small  for  its  needs, 
and  so  long  will  the  necessity  remain  of  having  that  army  trained 
up  to  its  utmost  fighting  power.  Eut  the  requirements  of  that 
training  wiU  only  be  satisfied  when  educated  men  understand  the 
elementary  proposition  that  the  training  of  a  soldier  in  peace 
time  has  to  be  directly  aimed  to  meet  his  use  in  war-time.  To 
the  axiom  "  Hit,  hit,  hit,"  should  be  added  "  March,  march, 
march,''  and  also,  we  think,  "  Advance,  advance,  advance."  It  is 
towever  certain  that,  if  M.P.'s  who  have  desires  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  persuasion, 
would  read  this  book  and  realize  the  lessons  taught  in  it,  we 
should  be  able  to  make  our  men  and  money  go  further  and  not 
fare  less  well. 


HANDICRAFT  IX  WOOD.* 

AMONG  the  unfavourable  symptoms  which  latter-day  moral 
philosophers  are  disposed  to  perceive  in  our  ethics  and 
manners,  there  is  one,  at  any  rate,  concerning  which  nothing 
whatever  can  be  gainsaid.    The  value  of  work  for  its  own  sake  is 
mow  everywhere  understood,  and  the  art-craftsman  is  rapidly 
regaining  the  position  which  he  of  old  time  held.    It  will  not, 
moreover,  be  the  fault  of  the  publishers  if  any  remain  ignorant  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  work  in  wood,  and  Mr.  Hasluck's 
thoroughgoing  little  Handybook  is  amongst  the  most  practical 
guides  we  have  seen  for  beginners  in  cabinet-work.    He  starts 
with  the  sound  principle  that  a  craftsman  must  be  able  to  make 
liis  own  designs,  and  therefore  has  little  to  say  on  that  head,  con- 
tenting himself  with  describing  the  woods  employed,  the  ap- 
proved forms  of  benches,  the  sundry  tools  in  their  varied  forms, 
and  the  processes  for  which  they  are  used.    As  a  help,  however, 
to  the  amateur  at  his  first  step,  he  ends  by  telling  him  how  to 
make  a  stool,  a  bracket-shelf,  a  hanging  "  what-not,"  a  portable 
Jbookease,  and  a  tool-chest.    The  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  modern  methods  of  working  in  wood  will  learn  from  this 
ibook  what  advantages  there  are  in  these  days  that  the  craftsman 
■of  old  did  not  possess.  Not  to  speak  of  the  easily-wrought  yellow 
pine,  which  has  displaced,  the  resinous  and  knotty  wood  that  was 
formerly  used  for  the  inner  parts  of  "  carcase  "  furniture,  there  are 
many  appliances,  such  as  the  American  chuck-brace  and  the 
adjustable  circular  plane,  which  give  wonderful  facilities  to  the 
workman.    We  are  not,  indeed,  sure  that  the  removal  of  diffi- 
culties from   his  path  will  in  the  end  prove  an  advantage  to 
the  handicraftsman,  and,  with  the  subdivision  of  labour,  the 
facilities  at  his  disposal  may  tend  to  militate  against  the  artistic 
-qualities  of  his  work,  which  depend,  if  we  may  j  udge  by  the  past, 
in  no  small  degree  upon  the  conflict  with  obstacles.    This  is  a 
■question,  however,  which  need  not  greatly  concern  the  amateur, 
for  whom  Mr.  Hasluck  chiefly  writes.    The  little  book  is  sound 
in  its  description  of  woods,  and  its  author  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  growth  of  timber,  and  the  relation  of  growth 
to  the  cabinetmaker's  craft — as  where,  for  example,  he  shows  why 
-veneer  should  be  laid  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  heart — and  deals 
"with  the  twisted  grain  of  some  pine-trees,  which  is  occasionally 
■SO  great  as  to  make  an  entire  circuit  of  the  trunk  from  the  ground 
to  the  lower  branches.    We  read  his  chapter  on  veneering  with 
a  haunting  dread  that  he  had  swallowed  the  moral  difficulties  of 
that  question,  but  were  relieved  to  find  him  making  the  reserva- 
tion, "if  veneering  of  any  sort  is  allowed  to  be  called  correct 
work."    In  speaking  of  planes,  he  says,  in  technical  language, 
that  the  edge  of  the  tool  is  "  the  pattern  which  is  copied  in 
reverse  on  the  wood " ;  but  the  planed  surface  can  no  more  be 
called  with  correctness  a  copy  than  a  footprint  can  be  described 
as  a  copy  of  the  foot  that  made  it.    There  is  truth  in  the  remark 
that,  in  the  methods  by  which  pieces  of  wood  have  been  and  are 
joined  together,  there  is  an  abundance  of  matter  for  curious 
study. 

We  fear  that  the  hopes  expressed  by  Mr.  Schauermann  in  the 
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preliminary  note  to  his  book  on  Wood-carving  will  not  be  alto- 
gether fulfilled.    Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  written  a  preface  for 
him,  and  another  writer  appends  thereto  the  opinion  that,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulty  of  explaining  technically  the  art  in 
writing,  our  author  has  succeeded  so  well  that,  without  per- 
sonal instruction,  it  is  possible  to  become  proficient  in  wood- 
carving  by  the  aid  of  his  book.    Great  proficiency  may,  indeed, 
be  attained  without  a  master,  and  Mr.  Scliauermann  may  provide 
some  useful  hints ;  but  his  descriptions  of  the  work  are  exceed- 
ingly brief  and  ill-arranged,  and  they  are  written  in  a  somewhat 
confusing  style.  He  begins  with  the  preparation  of  the  wood  and 
the  grounding  out,  then  harks  back  to  the  tools  and  the  method 
of  fixing  the  work,  and  then  further  to  the  wood  itself,  and  then, 
to  the  reader's  surprise,  devotes  three  pages  to  general  remarks 
and  the  finishing  processes.    The  larger  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  various  styles,  practical  hints  being  given  here  and 
there  ;  but  we  mark  again  a  confused  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
and  a  very  insufficient  exposition  of  it.    We  come,  moreover, 
upon  strange,  mysterious  sentences,  intended,  we  suppose,  to  be 
pithy  expressions  of  a  great  deal,  with  which  we  cannot  always 
agree.    "The  latter  work" — Gothic,  of  which,  however,  Mr. 
Schauermann  has  a  warm  appreciation — "  is  more  fatiguing  than 
the  former " — Italian  Renaissance.     "  Renaissance  is  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms,  dados,  ceilings  and  fireplaces."  "  Baroque  and 
Rococo  styles  for  ceilings  are  very  artistic."    "  Norman  orna- 
mentation about  this  time  was  quite  different  to  {sic)  what  it  is 
now."    And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  enigmatic  remark,  concern- 
ing which  no  explanation  is  given,  that  "  beauty  and  ugliness 
spring  from  the  same  state  of  mind  "  ?    The  book  is  filled  with 
designs,  which  would  have  been  more  interesting  if  we  had  been 
informed  from  what  source  they  are  taken.    Except  in  a  few 
instances,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  are  from  old  examples  or 
are  Mr.  Schauermann's  own.    Many  of  them  are  very  feeble — 
fig.  77,  for  example,  which,  though  labelled  "  Early  English," 
looks  very  much  Jin  de  sii'de — and,  wherever  the  human  form 
occurs,  it  is  ill  dravsTi,  while  in  the  masks  there  is  no  sense  of 
the  grotesque.    We  must,  however,  accord  to  the  author  credit 
for  his  just  feeling  for  the  worth  and  dignity  of  his  art  and  craft, 
his  recommendation  to  the  carver  to  make  his  own  designs,  to 
take  his  inspirations  both  from  nature  and  the  masters,  and  to 
embody  his  conceptions  in  clay  before  he  essays  to  execute  them 
with  the  chisel. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SERIES.* 

WE  have  more  than  once  declined  to  associate  ourselves  with 
a  very  common  critical  complaint — that  of  the  increase  of 
"  series."  But  we  confess  that  we  look  with  very  considerable 
doubt  on  series  which  deal  with  wide,  ill-defined,  and  contentious 
questions  of  politics.  Some  political  series,  such  as  Mr.  Craik's 
"Citizen,"  undertakingto  deal  with  sharply-defined  subjects  admit- 
ting of  the  conveyance  of  positive  information,  have  done  good  ; 
yet  even  in  these  the  danger  of  the  method  applied  to  such  matter 
has  been  indicated.  In  too  many  of  the  now  rather  numerous 
volumes  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein's  "  Social  Science "  series  the 
mischief  is  rampant.  And  be  it  understood  that  we  have  not  in 
the  least  in  view  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  volumes 
express  a  general  view  of  politics  which  we  think  demonstrably 
imreasonable  in  theory  and  demonstrably  mischievous  in  practice. 
We  should  look  with  vei-y  little,  if  with  any,  more  favour  on  a 
series  conducted  in  the  same  way  from  an  entirely  opposite  point 
of  view.  For  the  great  curse  of  politics,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
looseness  with  which  political  matters  are  usually  handled.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  almost  any  man  not  a  born  fool  can  acquire 
a  very  sufficient  knowledge  of  politics,  and  the  faculty  of  taking 
very  sound  views  on  political  questions,  if  he  will,  and  can,  take 
the  trouble.  But  the  trouble  is  very  considerable,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  taken.  You  have  only  to  listen  to  an  ordinary  political 
conversation,  be  it  in  a  dining-room  or  a  railway-carriage,  be  it 
between  lords  or  lackeys,  to  see  with  how  little  preparation  people 
air  their  political  riews.  They  will  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  acquire,  first,  a  thorough  and  intelligent  knowledge  of 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  English  and  foreign  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  power  of  dealing  with  evidence,  as  evidence,  so  as  to  apply 
this  knowledge  to  contemporary  problems. 

We  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  helped  to  acquire  either  of 
these  good  things  by  any  of  the  books  before  us.  We  do  not 
think  it  for  more  reasons  than  one,  the  first  and  best  of  which  is 
that  none  of  the  writers  seems  to  us  to  be  possessed  of  these  gifts 
himself.  Mr.  Stubbs's  book  is  not  new,  though  re-fashioned,  and 
it  is  the  work  of  an  evidently  honest  and  amiable  enthusiast  who, 
though  he  quotes  the  notorious  Mr.  Tuckwell,  is  clearly  himself  a 
very  different  kind  of  person.  We  sympathize  with  his  motives 
and  temper  so  much  that  we  are  tempted  to  overlook  some  blots 
in  his  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  like  every  enthusiast 
("  sweet "  or  otherwise)  who  advocates  land  and  labour  experi- 
ments as  anything  else  than  an  interesting  and  helpful  supplement 
to  labour  at  ordinary  wages,  he  forgets  certain  things.  The  chief 
of  which  are  these,    (i)  No  peasant  proprietary  can  afford  in  a 

•  Social  Science  Series.— The  Land  and  the  Labourers.  By  C.  \V. 
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Morrison.  Principles  of  State  Interference.  By  D.  G.  Ritchie.  London  : 
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Free-trade  country  to  run  the  risk  of  selling  produce  and  liTing 
on  tlie  proceeds  in  days  when  a  rich  harvest  thousands  of  miles 
ofl'  may  sink  prices  below  even  the  cost  of  production.  (2)  No 
great  manufacturing  country  can  prevent  the  drain  of  unsuccessful, 
idle,  ambitious,  or  merely  restless  labourers  into  the  towns.  If 
England  were  something  quite  different  from  what  England  is, 
Mr.  Stubbs  and  his  likes  might  do  something.  As  it  is,  they  have 
got  the  forces  of  nature  against  them,  and  though  to  the  modern 
faddist  the  doctrine  be  like  that  pill  whereof  we  hear  in  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  yet  it  remains  true  that  the  forces  of  nature  always 
win. 

Mr.  Herbert  Thompson,  B.A.,  has  chosen  a  title  which  sug- 
gests clap-trap,  but  his  book  is  less  offensive  than  his  title.  It 
has,  however,  some  of  those  defects  which  have  hitherto  been 
more  remarkable  in  philosophical  than  in  general,  in  French  than 
in  English,  literature.  It  is  beautifully  methodical.  There  is  a 
syllabus  at  the  beginning  which  ought  to  bribe  the  idle  reviewer 
out  of  hand,  and  which  must  propitiate  the  most  virtuous.  Mr. 
Thompson  is,  moreover,  a  most  well-intentioned  person.  He  is 
sound  on  the  great  goose  of  the  hour — the  Socialist  goose,  surely 
the  hugest  that  ever  hissed — and  on  many  other  points.  But 
when  he  informs  us,  with  much  reinforcement  of  capitals,  that 
"  commercial  immorality  requires,  not  reform,  but  COMPLETE 
REMOVAL;  but  this  can  only  follow  an  ALTERATION  of 
ETHICAL  STANDARDS,"  we  seem  to  remember  an  ethical 
standard  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thompson  rather  slightingly  else- 
where, which,  if  observed,  will  do  the  trick  pretty  completely. 
That  standard  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  quite  exempt  Mr.  Thompson 
from  the  curse  of  his  fellows — the  talking  "  easy  and  free  "  about 
the  largest,  the  most  disputed,  and  the  most  intricate  subjects,  as 
if  he  were  appealing  to  the  taste  which  can  tell  a  strawberry 
from  a  sardine,  and  the  sight  which  distinguishes  a  pumpkin 
from  a  portmanteau.  He  might  have  warned  himself ;  he  tells 
us  frankly  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the  old  economists  (old, 
ancient  fossils,  some  of  whom  died  five  years  or  so  ago)  have  been 
given  up  ;  and  it  might  02cur  to  him  that  when  you  see  the  dead 
flower  beside  the  living  one  it  is  a  pretty  broad  hint  that  the 
living  one  will  die  too.    But  he  does  not  take  the  warning. 

No  warning  could  have  been  present  with  any  efl'ect  to  M.  Paul 
Lafargue,  who,  as  "  Fergus,"  evolved  property  for  the  Nouvelle 
Mevue  in  half  a  dozen  articles.  M.  Lafargue  figures  this  way  and 
that  way,  hands  across  and  down  the  middle,  through  all  the  facts 
of  history,  politics,  economics,  and  what  else,  with  the  usual 
delightful  nonchalance  of  a  deductive  Frenchman.  The  Chanson 
de  Roland  and  the  Sutherland  evictions,  matriarchy  and  guilds, 
the  Song  of  Hybrias  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Laurence  Gomme — 
M.  Fafargue  huddles  them  all  out  with  the  bland  omniscience 
which  is  only  found  in  company  with  ignorance  as  bland.  Add  a 
wild  hatred  of  the  capitalist,  a  belief  that  "  property  is  always 
ferocious,"  and  such  a  careful  notion  of  investigating  evidence 
that  Karl  Marx  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  the  above  referred  to 
wicked  deeds  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  add  also  that  M. 
Lafargue  or  his  translator,  by  a  chivalrous  delicacy,  is  enabled  to 
call  Marie  Antoinette  "  a  royal  courtesan,"  and  the  character  of 
The  Evolution  of  Property  may  be  guessed.  Although  the  book  is 
almost  beneath  contempt,  it  may  do  some  harm  to  persons, 
perhaps  more  ignorant  than  M.  Lafargue,  and  certainly  more 
innocent. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  turn  from  it  to  Mr.  Morrison's  volume, 
which,  though  we  do  not  ourselves  agree  with  all  the  author's 
views,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  book  of  this  class  which 
■we  defined  above  as  permissible.  Mr.  Morrison  is  an  expert — 
he  has  been  a  prison  chaplain  of  long  standing — and  he  deals 
with  a  subject  which,  though  it  is  unluckily  possible  to  talk 
much  nonsense  about  it,  can  also  be  possibly  treated  in  a  scientific 
manner.  To  some  extent,  we  think,  Mr.  Morrison  refines  a  little  too 
much  ;  though  of  course  he  does  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  the  Italian 
school.  "When  he  says  that  we  must  ask  "  What  is  a  criminal  ?  " 
we  confess  that  we  should  answer,  "  He  is  some  one  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime,"  and  if  he  says  "  Yes  ;  but  what  is  a  crime  ?  "  we 
should  answer,  "  What  the  law  says  is  one."  This  is  horribly  old- 
fashioned,  no  doubt,  but  we  are  sure  that  it  will  pass  the  tests  of 
logic,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  improved  on  in  the 
public  interest.  But  we  except  Mr.  Morrison  altogether  from  our 
general  condemnation  of  these  books.  He  will  give  useful  informa- 
tion as  to  facts,  and  nobody  need  agree  with  his  opinions,  which, 
after  all,  are  always  well  informed  and  generally  sensible  and 
sound.  In  his  remarks  on  the  absence  of  any  proved  connexion 
between  destitution  and  crime,  and  his  caution  against  the  sweep- 
ing generalizations  of  the  Italians,  he  is  very  useful  indeed. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  amusing  book  in  our  batch 
is  Mr.  D.  G.  Ritchie's.  Mr.  Ritchie  is,  we  believe,  to  adopt  a 
severity  of  accuracy  in  definition  which  in  such  matters  is  most 
important,  what  may  be  called  an  Early-middle-aged  Oxford  Don. 
In  this  phase  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  products  (confined, 
as  a  just  national  and  class  pride  may  remark,  to  England  alone 
among  nations,  and  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  alone  among 
Englishmen),  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  amiable, 
characteristics  of  the  type  usually  come  out.  None  of  the  infal- 
libility of  the  twenty-three-to-thirty-stage  is  lost ;  but  very  little 
of  the  mellowness  which  in  fortunate  cases  characterizes  the 
£fty-to-any-age-period  is  gained.  Contempt  for  the  past  has  not 
yet  put  on  genuine  sympathy  with  it ;  and  belief  in  the  future 
(and  more  especially  in  the  present  prophets  of  that  future)  has 
not  become  tempered  by  a  kindly  scepticism.    There  is  something 


majestic  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Ritcliie  by  turns  "  tells  their 
fact,"  sometimes  with  just  admixture  of  praise,  sometimes  with 
ditto  ditto  of  blame,  to  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Mill,  Sir  James  .Stephen, 
John  Austin,  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Green,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
Lord  Pembroke,  Hume,  Locke,  Hobbes,  Rousseau,  and  almost 
everybody  back  to  swart  Moses  by  the  Coptic  Sea.  There  is 
something  majestic,  we  say,  always  supposing  that  the  swift 
mind  does  not  double  round  on  the  other  side  of  the  matter  and 
begin  to  perceive  what  is  said  frequently  to  lie  close  to  the 
majestic.  Of  his  own  views  Mr.  Ritchie  gives  but  glimpses, 
obiter  dicta  of  doubtless  important  tendencies,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  argument  or  elucidation  to  lend  themselves 
to  criticism  in  their  turn.  We  gather  from  these  charv  with- 
drawings  of  the  veil  that,  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  view,  the  foolish  or 
wicked  politicians  of  the  past  "  favoured  a  few  individuals  at  the 
cost  of  the  mass  of  the  people,"  that  he  idolizes  the  majority, 
that  he  is  all  for  compulsory  education,  that  kings  and  queens 
are,  in  his  view,  "  ornamental "  (we  think  even  "  ornamental "  is 
ironical),  that  "  the  purely  legal  mind  cannot  deal  satisfactorily 
with  problems  of  history  and  ethics"  (as  no  doubt  the  purely 
clownish  mind  can),  that  anything  that  "  would  defend  property 
in  slaves  "  can  only  be  fitly  qualified  by  an  !,  that  he  has  "  a  tear 
of  sympathy  for  the  martyrdom  of  peoples  "  ;  that  "  foolish  main- 
tenance of  efi'ete  forms  "  is,  look  you,  a  most  dreadful  thing  ;  and 
so  forth.  Now,  if  Mr.  Ritchie  had  written  a  substantive  book  to 
expound  these  ideas,  it  would  have  given  us  the  greatest  pleasure 
to  accord  to  him  something  like  the  treatment  which  he  has 
meted  out  to  poor  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  rest.  As  it  is,  to  criticize 
yet  more  scrappily  his  own  scrappy  criticism  of  heaven  knows 
how  many  remarkable  books  and  men  would  be  of  very  little 
profit.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  his  own  book  is 
likely  to  be  profitable  to  very  few  mortals,  and  we  can  hardly 
imagine  one  likely  to  be  more  mischievous  to  the  dabbler  or 
beginner  in  politics.  If  Mr.  Ritchie  ever  was  young  (we  mean 
nothing  insulting  by  the  supposition),  he  must  have  indulged  in 
the  wicked  and  shortsighted  pastime  of  taking  a  kaleidoscope  ta 
pieces  to  see  what  produced  the  patterns.  The  result  is  rather  a 
complimentary  image  of  the  effect  which  his  desultory  animad- 
versions must  necessarily  produce  on  such  a  reader.  To  himself 
we  daresay  they  fit  in  beautifully,  so  as  to  compose  dazzling 
visions  of  the  New  Radicalism  in  which,  as  he  gleefully  quotes 
from  T.  H.  Green,  "the  phrase  '  the  education  of  a  gentleman' 
will  have  lost  its  meaning."  By  the  tolerably  experienced  poli- 
tical critic  they  may  be  composed  into  other  visions,  symmetrical 
enough,  of  the  effect  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman  on  a  mind 
not  destitute  of  cleverness,  but  devoid  of  grasp  and  balance,  with 
much  of  its  intellectual  acquirements  undigested,  and  with  pass- 
ing fads  and  follies  supplying  the  want  of  the  aid  conferred,  and 
only  conferred,  by  a  systematic  and  thorough  conception  of 
politics  and  history. 


ST.  MARYLEBONE  AND  ST.  PANCRAS.* 

THERE  are, perhaps,  no  two  parishes  in  the  county  of  London 
adjoining  each  other,  yet  presenting  so  many  strongly- 
marked  contrasts,  as  St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras.  Except 
on  its  eastern  border,  St.  Marylebone  is  thoroughly  aristocratic ; 
but  there  it  is  contaminated  to  a  slight  degree  by  its  very  ple- 
beian neighbour.  Its  squares,  though  not  the  equals  of  Grosvenor 
Square  and  Belgrave  Square,  are  full  of  fine  houses  inhabited  by 
the  upper  ranks.  Portman  Square,  not  many  years  ago,  boasted 
of  three  dukes  among  its  inhabitants.  Cavendish  Square  has,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  invaded  by  the  doctors ;  but  then  they  are- 
doctors  of  the  first  class.  The  region  round  Cumberland  Place  is 
as  fashionable  as  any  in  London ;  and  its  proximity  to  Hyde 
Park  and  the  Marble  Arch  accounts  for  its  popularity  with 
people  who  can  afibrd  to  be  expensively  lodged.  This  has  been 
the  case  from  the  time  when  the  public  execution  of  criminals  at 
the  corner  of  Edgware  Road  was  abolished — namely,  in  1783. 
Since  then  buildings  have  rapidly  multiplied  ;  and  few  of  the  first 
buildings  now  survive  intact,  as,  at  intei^vals,  finer  and  still  finer 
houses  have  been  erected.  The  face  along  Oxford  Street,  from 
Regent  Circus  to  Quebec  Street,  comprises  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  shops  in  the  country  ;  but  Wigmore  Street,  if  more 
retired,  and  Edgware  Road,  if  more  vulgar,  are  also  full  of  plate- 
glass  fronts,  revealing  stores  of  costly  wares,  such  as  no  other 
town  in  England  can  show. 

When  we  turn  to  St.  Pancras,  and  cross  the  boundarv  which, 
runs  through  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital^ 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  wholly  diflerent  region.  For  palaces  we 
have  rows  of  very  "  respectable  "  villas,  slums  along  the  Canal,, 
and  a  network  of  railways.  The  lanes  of  Lamb's  Conduit  Fields,, 
with  their  squalid  tenements,  are  in  contrast  to  the  sculptors' 
yards  along  the  Euston  Road,  and  Euston  Square  itself  has 
adopted  an  alias,  and  is  known  to  its  inhabitants,  if  to  no  one 
else,  as  Endsleigh  Gardens. 

Although  St.  Marylebone,  then,  is  so  much  finer  than  St. 
Pancras,  the  number  of  remarkable  architectural  eflects  to  be 
found  in  the  poorer  parish  is  far  greater  than  in  the  richer.  St. 
Mary's  Church,  a  view  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Mr. 
Clinch's  handsome  volume,  is  the  only  important  public  building 
in  the  parish,  and  is  but  a  poor  example,  whereas  St.  Pancras  can 
boast  of  its  wonderful  "  Grecian  "  church ;  its  old  Norman  church, 
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or  wliat  Las  not  been  restored  away  of  it ;  the  Midland  Terminus 
Jjotel — Scott's  masterpiece;  the  really  fine,  if  useless,  portico 
of  Euston  Station ;  and  the  more  modest  front  of  the  Great 
Pvorthera  platform,  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  attempt 
on  the  part  of  a  modern  architect  to  build  for  use,  and  let 
beauty  take  care  of  itself.  A  critic  might  contrast  the  red- 
brick hotel  and  the  brown-brick  station,  and  draw  lessons 
in  proportion,  dignity,  and  style  from  them  by  the  hour. 
The  modern  architect,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  Midland  Hotel, 
and  by  a  hundred  so-called  Gothic  churches,  says  to  himself 
and  to  his  pupils : — "  Take  care  of  the  details,  and  let  mass, 
and  proportion,  and  meaning,  and  all  such  things  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  if  your  building  turns  out  ugly,  you  can  redeem  it,  if 
it  is  in  Gothic  by  sticking  it  all  over  with  bosses  and  panels  of 
polished  granite,  if  it  is  in  Italian  by  covering  it  with  vases."  We 
have  only  to  appeal  as  to  the  truth  of  this  estimate  to  two  of  the 
most  conspicuous  buildings  in  London,  the  Midland  Hotel  in 
Gothic,  and,  in  Italian,  the  new  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with 
what  Bombastes  would  have  called  its  row  of  "  gallipotted 
nostrums." 

Mr.  Clinch  has  access,  at  the  British  Museum,  to  all  the 
illustrated  Pennants  and  other  collections  of  old  London  maps 
and  views,  as  well  as  to  that  made  by  Grace ;  and  his  volume  con- 
tains some  very  interesting  maps  of  St.  Marylebone,  but  none  of 
St.  Pancras — we  cannot  tell  why.  In  his  account  of  the  manors 
of  the  Western  parish  he  makes  some  slight  errors,  probably  from 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  scope  and  history  of  manorial  rights. 
On  p.  3  the  manor  of  Tyburn  is  described  correctly  from  the 
Domesday  Book  ;  but  Mr.  Clinch  has  apparently  failed  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  this  manor  lay  wholly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  brook, 
and  was  the  same  which  afterwards  formed  the  Cavendish-Holles- 
Harley  estate.  He  says,  "  About  the  year  1813  an  exchange  was 
efiected  for  some  lands  in  Sherwood  Forest,  valued  at  40,000/., 
and  thus  the  Crown  became  again  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Marylebone."  But  Mr.  Clinch  himself  tells  us  (on  p.  6)  that  the 
manorial  rights  thus  acquired  were  those  over  the  common  lands, 
which  were  afterwards  made  into  Regent's  Park ;  so  that 
in  all  probability  any  manorial  rights  which  survive  in  Tyburn 
belong  to  the  heir  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  who  in- 
herited the  estate  from  the  Ilarleys.  On  a  subsequent  page 
(57)  Mr.  Clinch  makes  some  mention  of  a  second  manor,  that  of 
Lileston,  or  Lylleston  ;  but  though  he  identifies  the  middle  part 
of  it  with  Lisson  Grove,  he  omits  St.  John's  Wood,  the  northern 
corner,  and  the  Portman  estate,  the  southern,  both  of  which  were 
included  in  the  original  undivided  manor.  That  he  is  hopelessly 
"  at  sea  "  in  this  part  of  his  subject  is  seen  by  his  immediately 
Larking  back  to  Cavendish  Square,  and  going  on  to  notice 
Portman,  Manchester,  Bryanston,  and  the  other  squares  of  the 
district. 

But  the  point  evidently  of  most  interest  to  the  author  is 
*' Tyburn  Tree,"  although  he  has  not  anything  new  to  tell  us 
about  it.  "  The  exact  spot,"  he  says,  "  upon  which  the  gallows 
stood  has  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Connaught  Place." 
This  is  rather  vague.  There  are  many  good  reasons  to  doubt  if 
the  gallows  ever  passed  the  borders  of  the  parish  of  Tyburn  or 
St.  Marylebone.  At  the  last,  they  used  to  be  set  up  for  every 
execution  across  the  foot  of  Edgware  Road,  and  still  were 
probably  within  the  parish.  The  "  New  Inn,"  where  the  timbers 
were  kept,  is  still  in  that  street,  and  on  the  St.  Marylebone  side 
of  it.  Among  the  fields,  on  what  is  now  the  Portman  estate, 
in  1 51 2,  enumerated  in  the  lease  granted  by  the  Lord 
Prior  of  St.  John  to  John  and  Johan  Blennerhasset,  were  a 
"Great  Gibbet  Field"  and  a  "Little  Gibbet  Field,"  neither  of 
which  can  have  been  on  the  site  now  covered  by  Connaught 
Place,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Paddington.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  was  building  Arklow  House  he  found  a  single 
bone,  pronounced  by  some  good  judges  to  be  human  ;  but  various 
writers  multiplied  this  single  doubtful  discovery  into  "  a  cartload 
of  bones,"  and  "  several  skeletons  of  malefactors."  Thus  does  a 
lie  grow  and  magnify  itself,  and  ultimately  prevail.  "  In  1783," 
says  Mr.  Clinch,  "  when  Tyburn  ceased  to  be  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, the  gallows  was  purchased  by  a  carpenter,  and  converted 
into  stands  for  beer-butts,  in  the  cellars  of  a  pubhc-house 
in  Adam  Street,  called  the  Carpenters'  Arms."  Mr.  Clinch 
enumerates  the  most  eminent  hangmen.  Derrick,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  is  the  earliest  whose  name  has  survived.  After  him 
came  Gregory  Brandon,  who,  "  it  is  said,  had  arms  confirmed  to 
him  by  the  College  of  Pleralds,  and  became  an  esquire  by  virtue 
of  his  office,"  says  Mr.  Clinch,  with  a  provoking  looseness;  why 
could  he  not  have  verified  the  alleged  grant,  or  else  have  let  it 
alone  .P  John  Ketch,  the  most  famous  of  hangmen,  succeeded  in 
1684. 

Among  the  odd  scraps  of  information  which  Mr.  Clinch  throws 
together  at  the  end  of  his  account  of  St.  Marylebone,  the  follow- 
iag  are  of  interest.  "  Horatia  Nelson  "  was  baptized  in  the  little 
old  church  which  is  still  standing  behind  the  new  one,  in  1803. 
"  It  was  intended  by  her  friends  that  the  first  should  have  been 
the  Christian,  and  the  latter  the  surname."  The  entry  presents 
the  peculiarity  of  a  child  regularly  baptized,  and  registered  with- 
out the  name  of  either  father  or  mother.  Edward  Gibbon  wrote 
part  of  The  Decline  and  Fall  in  Bentinck  Street.  Faraday  lived 
at  2  Blandford  Street.  Thomas  Hood  wrote  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt "  at  17  Elm  Tree  Road,  St.  John's  Wood.  Mrs.  Browning 
wrote  "  The  Cry  of  the  Children  "  at  50  Wimpole  Street.  William 
Pitt  li'ved  at  14  York  Place,  Baker  Street,  from  1802  to  1806. 


The  manorial  estates  of  the  canons  of  St.  Paul's,  which  lie 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Clinch, 
who,  however,  is  in  error  as  to  Rugmere,  or  Ruggemere,  as  he 
prefers  to  write  it.  He  says  that  its  exact  situation  is  not  known. 
But  Rugmere  was  certainly  the  modern  Bloomsbury  and  St.  Giles's, 
and  Mr.  Clinch,  who  has  written  the  history  of  both,  ought  to  have 
the  least  doubt  on  the  subject.  Rugmere  was  no  part  of  St.  Pancras. 
There  are  some  very  interesting  notes  on  the  old  church  and  the 
adjoining  cemetery.  Mr.  Clinch  observes,  somewhat  strangely, 
"  The  exact  date  when  St.  Pancras  became  a  parish,  with  defined 
boundaries,  has  not  been  ascertained."  It  has  not ;  and  the  re- 
mark is  true  about  St.  John's,  Tyburn,  now  St.  Marylebone,  and 
about  Kensington,  and  Fulham,  and  Islington,  and  St.  Andrew's, 
and,  in  short,  about  any  and  every  old  parish  in  London  and 
elsewhere.  The  churchyard  was  for  many  years  noted  as  the 
burial-place  of  such  Roman  Catholics  as  died  in  London  and  its 
vicinity.  Mr.  Clinch  repeats  many  of  the  curious  legends  in- 
vented to  account  for  this  fact ;  he  oflers,  however,  a  much  better 
explanation.  "  Since  the  French  Revolution  a  large  number  of 
clergy  and  other  refugees,  some  of  them  of  high  rank,  made  their 
residence  at  St.  Pancras.  It  has  been  computed  that  on  the 
average  thirty,  probably  of  the  French  clergy,  were  annually 
buried  at  St.  Pancras  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
In  1 80 1  the  number  of  French  refugees  buried  there  was  41 ;  in 
1802,  32."  In  the  last  chapter  Mr.  Clinch  gives  an  interesting 
list  of  eminent  inhabitants.  Frank  Buckland  lived  in  Albany 
Street,  where  his  house  was  described  by  his  friends  as  "the 
Junior  Zoo."  The  house  was  No.  34  when  he  lived  in  it ;  but 
the  local  society  for  obliterating  historical  associations  has  re- 
numbered it  37.  John  Leech  lived  in  Brunswick  Square  for  ten 
years.  Charles  Darwin's  London  headquarters  were  long  in 
Gower  Street,  at  No.  no.  Thackeray  wrote  his  Paris  Sketch- 
Book  at  13  Great  Coram  Street.  Samuel  Warren  wrote  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year  at  35  Woburn  Place.  The  volume  ends  with 
a  good  index. 


BUBASTIS.* 

riIHE  mounds  at  Zagazig  are  familiar  to  almost  everyone  who 
-L  has  paid  a  visit,  however  transitory,  to  Egypt.  T'hey  have 
long  been  known  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  which  stood 
at  this  convenient  junction  of  the  main  road  northward  through 
the  Delta  with  the  main  road  eastward  through  the  Wady  Tumi- 
lat,  to  the  Asiatic  frontier.  The  Arab  name,  Tel  Basta,  is  more 
than  a  mere  tradition  ;  and  Egyptologists  have,  no  doubt,  been 
right  in  looking  upon  these  vast  black  heaps  of  crude  brick  as 
the  remains  of  a  city  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  sacred  cat, 
Bast,  "  the  lady  of  the  white  crown,  the  mighty,  the  queen  of  the 
sky."  It  was  here,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  "  being  assembled 
and  gathered  together  at  Bubastis,  they  honoured  the  feast  day  with 
principall  solemnity,  making  large  olferings  to  Diana,  wherein 
was  greater  expence  and  effusion  of  grape  wine  then  all  the  yeare 
besides."  Here  the  goddess  was  worshipped  in  her  milder  and 
more  propitious  aspects ;  but  Bast  had  her  moods  when  she  was 
represented  as  a  lioness  raging,  and  called  "  Sekhet" — even  as  we 
read  in  a  hieroglyphic  text  at  Philje  :  "  She  is  furious  as  Sekhet, 
and  she  is  appeased  as  Bast."  This  capricious  divinity  seems  to 
have  had  her  representative  also  at  Memphis,  where  she  was 
the  wife  of  Ptah ;  but  at  Zagazig,  according  to  M.  Naville,  she 
formed  one  of  a  triad  composed  besides  of  Tum  and  Mahes ;  but 
we  fail  to  see  how  he  connects  her  with  Bes,  a  warlike  divinity 
of  the  East.  The  similarity  of  names  is  not  enough  ;  and  as  to 
triads,  they  were  reduced  to  absurdity  by  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  who 
apparently  recognized  a  triad  in  any  number  of  associated  gods 
and  goddesses.  In  any  case  the  triads  belong  to  the  later  period 
of  Egyptian  mythology.  What  chiefly  strikes  the  modern 
traveller  at  Zagazig  is  the  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of 
bronze  and  wooden  figures  of  cats,  and  of  little  bronze  boxes,  or 
coffers,  or  coffins,  containing  little  mummied  kittens,  which  are 
brought  in  for  sale  by  the  Arabs  who  dig  in  the  mounds  for 
mould.  It  would  seem  as  if  in  every  house  in  ancient  Bubastis 
the  family  preserved  such  relics,  and  that  possibly  these  kittens 
were  the  offspring  of  the  Lady  of  the  White  Crown  herself,  and 
were  sold  by  the  priests  to  such  of  the  laity  as  would  buy,  for  the 
decoration  or  consecration  of  their  domestic  altars.  Sometimes  a 
magnificent  statue,  the  size  of  life,  cast  hollow,  contains  the  whole 
mummy  of  a  large  cat.  Can  this  be  the  Lady  herself,  and  did  the 
priests  put  her  to  death  at  intervals  that  they  might  sell  her 
embalmed  body,  and  might  participate  in  the  largesse  put  into 
circulation  at  the  inauguration  of  her  successor  ?  It  is  known 
that  Apis,  when  he  had  lived  and  been  worshipped  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  was  quietly  assisted  into  another  world,  while  his  body 
was  buried  in  the  great  vaults  of  the  sacred  bulls  at  Sakkara. 

M.  Naville  has  now  been  digging  for  some  time  at  Bubastis, 
without,  it  must  be  confessed,  any  great  energy  or  any  remark- 
able success.  He  claims  to  have  found  relics  of  a  temple  co-eval 
with  the  pyramid  period;  but,  as  we  venture  to  think,  this 
claim  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  he  adduces.  He  found 
the  names  of  Khufu,  Khafra,  and  Pepi  at  Bubastis,  as  Mr.  Petrie 
found  similar  early  names  at  San.  But  Mr.  Petrie  very  judi- 
ciously suggested  that  in  a  region  like  that  in  which  San  or  Tel 
Basta  stands,  where  there  is  not  a  morsel  of  local  stone  above  the 
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surface  of  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  Delta,  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
argue  from  the  presence  of  an  early  king's  name  that  the  King 
himself  had  built  on  the  spot.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it 
more  likely  that  stones  from  an  older  building  were  floated  down 
from  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  some  of  them  bore  ancient  car- 
touches. When  M.  Naville,  noticing  Mr.  Petrie's  opinion, 
adds,  "  Every  doubt  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  removed  since 
Pepi's  name  has  been  found  at  Bubastis,"  we  fail  to  follow 
bim.  It  is  rash  for  any  Egyptologist  to  put  his  opinion  against 
that  of  Mr.  Petrie :  and  we  can  easily  show  that  in  doing  so 
M.  Naville  has  travelled  very  considerably  beyond  the  four 
corners  of  his  brief.  Isolated  stones,  bearing  ancient  names, 
are,  in  a  place  like  Tel  Basta,  no  proof  that  buildings  of  cor- 
responding age  existed  there,  unless  some  remnant,  however  frag- 
mentary, of  such  a  building  existed.  But  M.  Naville  has  found 
none,  so  far.  If  one  cartouche  travelled  all  the  way  to  San,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  half  a  dozen  may  have  found  their  way  to 
Bubastis,  which  is  so  much  nearer  the  quarries.  But,  apart  from 
the  proof  afforded  by  the  appearance  and  position  of  the  early- 
sculptured  blocks  discovered  by  M.  Naville,  he  himself  offers  us 
an  example  of  a  different  kind,  which,  if  he  had  perceived  it, 
■would  have  been  enough  to  settle  the  question.  He  found,  he 
tells  us,  an  object  for  which  he  cannot  account ;  and,  on  his 
theory,  as  propounded  above,  we  are  not  surprised.  Mr.  Petrie's 
theory  will  fit  both  sets  of  circumstances ;  M.  Naville's  will  only 
partially  fit  one  set,  and  the  other  not  at  all.  The  object  which 
puzzled  him  is  a  "  false  portal "  such  as  is  very  common  at 
SakkaraandGizeh,  and  wherever  tombs  of  the  early  period  are  to 
be  found.  "  I  cannot  account,"  says  M.  Naville,  "  for  a  monu- 
ment of  this  kind,  which  has  nearly  always  a  funereal  character" 
— we  should  have  left  out  "  nearly  " — "  being  in  a  temple  which 
never  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  tomb."  A  clergyman  walking 
iii  his  garden  in  Somersetshire  picked  up  a  tessera,  of  glass  gilt, 
among  the  small  stones.  There  were  no  Roman  remains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  walk  had  been  recently  gravelled.  An 
antiquary  of  M.  Naville's  school  might  have  concluded  that  the 
rectory  stood  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  villa ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  the  gravel  came  from  a  well-known  lloman  site  many 
miles  oft'  the  puzzle  was  considered  at  an  end.  If  M.  Naville 
will  accept  Mr.  Petrie's  views — and  Mr.  Petrie's  views  are  ac- 
cepted with  little  question  by  the  Egyptological  world — he  will 
find  nothing  unaccountable  in  the  presence  either  of  a  Sakkara 
tombstone  or  a  Gizeh  cartouche  among  the  broken  stones  of  Tel 
Basta. 

As  to  another  matter  in  which,  according  to  our  French  critics, 
English  travellers  are  more  interested  than  in  the  mummies  of 
Dayr  al  Bahari  or  the  sculptures  of  the  pyramid  period — namely, 
the  reigns  of  the  llyksos  Kings— M.  Naville  has  a  good  deal  to 
say.  Every  one  remembers  the  account  quoted  by  Josephus 
from  Manetho,  in  which  are  details  of  the  reigns  of  "  an  ignoble 
race,  who  audaciously  invaded  the  land,"  and  whose  names  are 
given  as  Salatis  and  Beon,  Apachnas  and  Apophis,  lanias  and 
Assis.  Very  similar  names  are  given  by  Africanus ;  and  there  is 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  number  of  years  during  which, 
according  to  the  different  authorities,  they  ruled  in  Egypt. 
Mariette  discovered  remains  of  their  period,  and  a  large  hall  is 
set  apart  at  the  new  Gizeh  Museum  for  sphinxes  and  other 
curious  statues  which  bear  or  bore  the  cartouches  of  the  foreign 
Kings.  The  name  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  that  of  Apophis, 
in  its  hieroglyphic  form,  Apepi,  and  it  has  been  found  in  several 
places  at  Bubastis.  There  is  also  a  broken  statue  on  which  are 
two  cartouches  of  another  llyksos  King,  about  whose  name  there 
was  some  conflict  of  opinion  last  year.  Mr.  Petrie  would  iden- 
tify him  with  lanias.  If  the  first  sign  in  the  oval  is,  as  M.  Naville 
contends,  the  figure  of  Ra,  the  matter  drops ;  but  if  Mr. 
Petrie  is  right— and  here  again,  from  the  evidence  of  scarabs,  we 
are  inclined  to  go  with  him — the  first  sign  answers  exactly  to  a 
Greek  x,  and  might  spell  the  name  "  Khian  "  which,  philologically, 
is  quite  near  enough  for  identification  to  lanias.  With  regard  to 
the  monuments,  M.  Naville  is  in  agreement  with  Mariette  that 
the  curious  black  granite  figures  at  the  Gizeh  Museum  and  those 
he  has  now  unearthed  at  Tel  Basta  belong  to  a  Hyksos  dynasty. 
He  has  also  found  monuments  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which, 
for  some  reason,  are  rare  in  the  Delta.  Of  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
the  remains  were  abundant.  M.  Naville  is  at  the  pains  of  build- 
ing up  a  kind  of  history  of  the  family  of  Rameses  II.  It  is  well 
known  that  Merenptah,  his  successor,  the  probable  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus,  was  not  the  eldest  son ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
great  many  of  the  princes  of  the  family  died  before  their  father. 
Kha-em-uas,  the  eldest,  held  all  the  great  royal  sacerdotal  offices, 
and  at  his  death  was  buried  among  the  sacred  bulls  at  Sakkara. 
M.  Naville  oddly  speaks  as  if,  being  a  priest,  he  was  excluded 
from  the  succession,  a  perfectly  gratuitous  assumption,  which  will 
not  bear  a  moment's  examination.  Why  was  not  Rameses  him- 
self excluded  from  the  succession  ?  We  first  see  him  as  a  boy  at 
Abydus,  performing  pontifical  functions.  The  dynasty  of  priest- 
kings,  the  twenty-first,  left  no  monuments  at  Bubastis,  but  the 
twenty-second  left  large  traces,  and  seems  to  have  made  the  place 
one  of  great  importance.  Osorkon  I.  and  Osorkon  II.  built 
much,  and  appear  to  have  found  the  temple  in  a  ruinous  state 
and  to  have  restored  it.  They  were  specially  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Sacred  Cat,  who  had  been  temporarily  eclipsed  in 
popularity  by  Amen  Ra,  of  Thebes.  The  Osorkons,  in  M. 
Naville's  opinion,  established  the  cemetery  of  the  cats.  Standing 
an  the  western  side  of  the  great  mound,  the  visitor  sees  between 
him  and  the  modern  town  of  Zagazig,  a  wide  region,  well  dug  I 


over  by  the  fellaheen.  "  There  they  found  the  numerous  bronze 
cats  which  fill  the  shops  of  the  dealers  at  Cairo."  M.  Naville , 
himself  found  a  bronze  figure  "representing  Bast  standing,  under 
the  form  of  a  woman,  with  a  slender  body  and  a  cat's  head,  wear- 
ing a  long  dress  and  holding  a  sistrum  and  a  basket,  and  having  , 
at  her  feet  four  crouching  kittens."  He  also  found  remains  of  a 
little  animal,  a  kind  of  ichneumon,  common  in  South  Africa, 
which  appears  to  have  been  domesticated  and  worshipped  as  in 
some  way  a  satellite  of  the  great  Bast  herself.  M.  Naville  found 
further  remains  of  the  Twenty-ninth  and  Thirtieth  Dynasties, 
and  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods,  and  is  of  opinion  that 
nothing  more  is  to  be  discovered.  The  illustrations  are  particu- 
larly clear  and  good,  and  the  whole  volume,  although  we  have 
ventured  to  differ  in  places  with  the  author,  adds  a  new  interest 
to  the  journey  from  Ismailia  to  Cairo. 


THE  POETS  AND  THE  POETRY  OF  THE  CENTURY.' 

THESE  two  volumes  are  an  instalment  of  a  work  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  preface,  "  aims  at  being  an  encyclopredia  of 
modern  poetry,  covering  the  area  of  Great  I3ritain  and  the  limits 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  We  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Miles 
deliberately  purposed  to  exclude  Ireland ;  we  perceive,  in  fact, 
that  a  future  volume  will  include  Moore  ;  and  tberefore,  assum- 
ing that  the  area  really  signified  is  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  the  British  Isles,  we  pass  on  to  matters  of  substance,  and 
note  that  at  this  stage  our  judgment  must  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent be  provisional.  For  one  of  these  two  volumes,  beginning 
with  Crabbe,  is  the  first  of  the  series  in  point  of  time  ;  the  other, 
ending  with  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  is  one  of  the  latest.  But  we 
cannot  find  anywhere  in  the  book,  so  far,  a  definite  statement  of 
the  relation  of  these  two  volumes  to  the  whole,  and  we  collect 
from  the  preface  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  grouping 
by  subjects  outside  the  general  chronological  arrangement.  There 
are  to  be  ten  volumes  altogether,  of  which  we  have  two  here. 
Two  others  are  to  contain  selections  ranging  from  Southey  to 
Shelley,  and  from  Keats  to  Lord  Houghton.  Yet  other  two,  it 
seems,  or  perhaps  three,  are  to  be  given  to  special  groups  of  society 
verses,  sacred  poetry,  and  poetry  written  by  women  ;  this  last  clas- 
sification is  doubtless  founded  on  some  more  exquisite  reason  than 
a  mere  survival  of  masculine  superstition,  but  Mr.  Miles's  opinion 
of  "  the  poetess  being  a  development  of  the  period  "  may  go  near 
to  be  accounted  a  superstition  not  much  more  respectable  than 
the  old  one.  However  that  may  be,  three  or  four  volumes  re- 
main at  present  as  blank  forms  without  any  assigned  contents. 
Inasmuch  as  the  merit  of  an  anthology  consists  not  only  in  due 
selection  from  each  autlior,  but  in  the  due  adjustment  of  the 
claims  of  different  authors,  it  is  clear  that  no  opinion  now  pro- 
nounced can  be  final.  To  take  one  case,  we  find  in  the  first 
volume  twenty  pages  of  Rogers.  In  itself  this  may  well  be 
a  fair  and  reasonable  sample.  Still  we  cannot  feel  quite  sure 
that  Rogers,  having  regard  to  the  scale  of  the  whole  work,  has 
not  got  more  or  less  than  his  due,  until  we  know  what  space  will  be 
allowed  to  Campbell  in  a  volume  yet  to  come.  So,  when  we 
come  to  our  own  times,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ashe  was  doubtless 
an  estimable  verse-writer.  W^e  are  just  a  little  inclined  to  think 
that  Mr.  Miles  has  over-estimated  him.  But  we  must  wait  till 
we  know  how  it  fares  with  Clough  and  with  James  Thomson. 

We  understand  Mr.  Miles  not  to  have  apportioned  the  bulk  of 
extracts  at  all  strictly  to  the  renown  of  the  authors,  but  rather 
to  have  magnified  the  share  of  the  minor  poets  who  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  read  elsewhere,  or  in  some  cases  are  practically  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  readers.  This,  we  think,  is  a  wise 
course ;  our  only  doubt  is  whether  it  might  not  have  been  more 
boldly  carried  out.  A  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  of  Wordsworth 
is  much  for  a  selection,  though  not  enough  for  adequate  know- 
ledge of  Wordsworth.  Still  we  can  hardly  quarrel  with  this 
when  Crabbe  gets  all  but  seventy  pages ;  and  we  wholly  approve 
of  Crabbe  having  so  many  pages,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
modern  readers  will  not  read  his  poems  at  large.  Of  course 
one  may  have  stumbled  on  Crabbe  in  a  school  library  or  in  a 
country  house  and  read  him  by  accident,  as  one  may  have  read 
every  word  of  Southey's  Cu/'se  of  Kehama ;  but  living  persons 
who  have  done  either  are  distinguished,  if  the  smallness  of  a 
minority  confers  distinction ;  and  if  we  exclude  persons  over 
forty  years  of  age  the  remainder  will  be  very  distinguished 
indeed.  Again,  it  was  clearly  right  to  give  Crabbe  more  space 
than  Rogers.  Both  may  be  said  to  have  lived  for  many  years  at 
the  mercy  of  anthologists.  Crabbe,  however,  was  a  poet  with 
both  will  and  power  to  say  something  distinctly  his  own,  while 
Rogers  is  hardly  more  than  a  tide-gauge  conveniently  certifying 
what  was  the  recognized  high  level  of  respectable  verse  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  The  selection  from  Blake  is  not  large, 
but  we  do  not  dissent,  Blake's  poems  being  now  easily  accessible. 
We  think  however  that  "  The  Garden  of  Love,"  from  "  Songs  of 
Experience,"  should  have  been  added.  It  is  short,  and  perhaps 
more  characteristic  of  one  side  of  Blake  than  any  other  equally 
short  piece. 

As  to  the  other  volume,  ultimately  to  be  the  sixth,  which  con- 
tains mostly  the  work  of  poets  still  living,  we  cannot  form  a 
decided  opinion  of  the  editor's  judgment  until  we  know  for  certain 

_  *  The  Poets  md  the  Poetru  of  the  Century.    Edited  by  Alfred  II.  Miles. 
Vols.  I.  and  VI.    London :  Hutchinson  &  (Jo.  1891. 
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what  other  living  and  recent  •writers  of  verse  will  be  passed  over ; 
such  as,  to  name  one  in  each  class,  P.  S.  Worsley  and  the  present 
LordLytton.  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  scan  too  narrowly  the 
style  and  taste  of  the  prose  introductions,  which  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case  are  various.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  can  afford  to  smile 
when  he  is  described,  with  the  most  friendly  of  intentions,  as  a 
person  whose  intellect  was  formed  by  the  late  Professor 
Conington,  and  who  since  he  became  a  pulmonary  invalid  has 
taken  to  writing  Alexandrian  poetry.  When  we  come  to  such 
names  as  those  of  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Swinburne,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  real  difficulty  of  selection  ;  for  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Swinburne,  unlike  enough  otherwise,  agree  in  having 
produced  very  little  that  is  distinctly  below  the  level  of  their 
bettermost  work.  Probably  no  two  readers  would  choose  alike. 
If  the  choosing  had  been  ours,  we  should  have  taken  something 
less  of  The  Earthly  Paradise  and  a  good  deal  more  of  Sigurd  the 
Volsung.  And  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  work  we  should  certainly  have 
give  a  larger  share  to  Songs  before  Sunrise;  nor  can  we  understand 
how  the  exclusion  of  the  opening  chorus  of  Atalanta  in  Cahjdon  is 
justified.  It  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  that  people  ought  to  search  the 
books  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  AVilliam  Morris  for  themselves, 
and  it  only  serves  them  right  if  they  miss  many  of  the  finest  things 
by  putting  their  trust  in  anthologies.  And  that  is  precisely  our 
opinion ;  which,  not  being  committed  to  editing  anthologies,  we 
are  free  to  maintain.  But  when  a  man  does  edit  an  anthology, 
and  professes  moreover  to  make  it  an  encyclopedia  of  modern 
poetry,  he  is  bound  to  do  the  best  for  his  customers.  He  must  be 
taken  to  have  decided  that  the  thing  is  worth  doing,  and  capable 
of  being  adequately  done.  Still  he  must  depend  largely  on  his 
coadjutors;  and  we  must  allow  for  a  certain  inequality,  and  be 
content  if  the  execution  is  good  enough  on  the  average  to  make 
the  work  useful.  The  real  use  of  such  a  book,  in  our  opinion,  is 
rather  to  sample  the  less-known  poets  than  to  give  us  yet  another 
copy  of  our  favourite  pieces.  lor  that  purpose  we  think  Mr. 
Miles's  volumes  ought  to  suffice.  We  could  indeed  wish  publishers 
and  editors  to  be  more  clearly  aware  that  there  are  different  sorts 
of  anthologies.  The  pure  enjoyment  of  poetry  is  one  thing,  the 
historical  study  of  poetic  literature  is  another.  One  or  the  other 
must  prevail,  and  the  editor  should  make  up  his  mind  which  it 
is  to  be.  But  Mr.  Miles,  living  in  a  land  of  compromise,  has 
probably  done  as  well  in  the  main  as  the  conditions  would  let 
him. 


CARDINAL  BEATON.* 

AMOKG  churchmen  who  have  been  famous  as  politicians 
Cardinal  Beaton  has  a  right  to  a  high  place  both  for  ability 
and  courage.  That  this  is  scarcely  recognized  as  fully  as  bis 
career  demands  is  due  to  more  causes  than  one.  His  country 
was  of  no  great  account  in  European  affairs,  and  therefore,  though 
he  made  the  most  of  such  importance  as  it  had,  his  name  does 
not  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  page  of  history  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  he  been  the  Minister  of  a  powerful  State.  Nor  could 
lie  use  even  such  strength  as  Scotland  then  had ;  for  the  land  was 
divided  against  itself,  and  the  political  position  was  perpetually 
changing  according  to  the  enmities  or  combinations  of  a  handful 
of  nobles  as  gTeedy  and  unprincipled  as  they  were,  for  the  most 
part,  incompetent.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  Beaton  foiled 
the  attempts  of  Henry  VIII.  against  Scotland,  and  so  lengthened 
the  period  of  his  country's  separate  national  existence,  and  he 
succeeded  in  delaying,  though  only  for  a  little  while,  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  ecclesiastical  order.  Yet  his  successes  have, 
perhaps,  been  lessened  to  posterity  by  the  subsequent  union  of 
the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  the  earlier  conver- 
sion of  Scotland  to  the  religion  of  Calvin.  Lastly,  his  proper 
fame  as  a  statesman  is  obscured  by  the  record  of  his  persecution  of 
heretics;  he  is  remembered  less  as  the  antagonist  of  Henry  VIII. 
than  as  the  judge  who  sent  Wisliart  to  the  stake.  In  the  volume 
before  us,  the  liev.  J.  Herkless  gives  the  Cardinal  his  rightful  place 
in  history,  both  as  the  statesman  who  defeated  the  attempts  of 
Henry  against  Scottish  independence,  and  as  the  defender  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland.  Wliile  Beaton's  work  in 
Church  and  State  can  be  traced  clearly  CTiough,  the  materials  for 
his  life  are  scanty.  Mr.  Herkless  might,  we  think,  have  made 
more  of  them  than  he  has  done  here  ;  might  have  gathered  from 
scattered  notices  more  about  Beaton's  character  and  habits,  and 
have  given  his  readers  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  man  himself. 
His  treatment  of  the  Cardinal's  political  career,  however,  is 
generally  excellent ;  indeed  the  only  point  in  it  that  seems  to  us 
open  to  objection  is  that  he  represents  Beaton  as  a  patriot.  This 
is  going  too  far.  We  are  unable  to  trace  any  signs  of  self- 
devotion  in  Beaton ;  he  simply  carried  out,  with  admirable  skill 
and  complete  unscrupulousness,  the  policy  dictated  to  him  by  his 
position  as  successor  to  his  uncle,  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  as  a  prince  of  the  Roman  Church. 

Mr.  Herkless  begins  his  narrative  with  the  events  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Elodden,  ten  years  before  David  Beaton  received  his  first 
preferment  in  Scotland.  For  five  years  before  he  joined  his  imcle  at 
St.  Andrews  he  had  been  employed  as  "  Scottish  resident  at  the 
Court  of  France."  Nothing  is  known  either  of  his  life  in  Paris 
or,  save  the  places  where  he  received  his  education,  of  his  earlier 
years.    The  circumstances  of  his  return  to  Scotland,  which  took 

*  Cardinal  Beaton,  Priest  and  Politician.  By  John  Herkless,  Minister 
of  Tannadice.  With  a  Portrait,  lidinbnrgh  and  London :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1891. 


place  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  incompetent  Albany,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  Henry's  plan  for  the  "erection''  of  the 
young  King  James  V.,  point  clearly  to  his  having  been  sent  for 
to  assist  in  opposing  Henry's  intrigues  in  Scotland.    He  counter- 
acted tliem  by  renewing  the  ancient  Scottish  policy  of  alliance 
with  France,  with  this  difi'erence,  that,  whereas  in  older  times 
the  alliance  had  rested  on  a  purely  political  basis,  Beaton  was 
the  chief  agent  in  introducing  into  it  a  new  element ;  under  bis 
direction  the  alliance  was  to  jirotect  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  to  defeat  the  designs  of  Henry,  as  the  rebel  against  papal 
authority,  no  less  than  as  the  enemy  of  Scotland.    He  assisted 
in  negotiating  the  King's  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  and  to 
the  day  of  his  death  he  and  the  Queen  "  were  zealous  alike 
in  their  opposition  to  England,  their  favour  of  France,  and  their 
support  of  the  Catholic  Church."    Although  Beatoni'e  hope  that 
an  attack  would  be  made  on  England  by  a  Catholic  League  was 
frustrated,  he  was  strong  enough  to  foil  Henry's  attempts  to  procure 
his  removal  from  the  Scottish  Council,  and  was  able  to  keep  James 
from  meeting  the  English  King,  who  was  anxious  to  persuade  his 
nephew  to  follow  his  example  by  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  suppressing  the  religious  houses.    After  James's  death 
he  had  to  contend  at  home  against  both  Arran,  who,  though  not 
inclined  to  be  politically  subservient  to  Henry,  was  desirous  of 
religious  reformation,  and  Angus  and  the  lords  of  the  English 
party.    The  return  of  Angus  and  the  prisoners  taken  at  Solway 
was  followed  by  the  startling  and  rather  obscure  incident  of 
Beaton's  imprisonment.    It  was,  as  Mr.  Herkless  points  out,  a 
false  move  on  the  part  of  his  enemies ;  both  the  clergy  and  the 
people  were  offended  at  it,  and  Arran,  who  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Kingdom,  found  it  necessary  to  connive  at  the 
Cardinal's  liberation.    What  he  had  most  to  fear  was  that  Arran^ 
who  was  thoroughly  unstable,  would  join  the  English  party  ;  and 
we  have  here  a  careful  account  of  how  Henry  and  the  Cardinal 
alike  tried  to  win  liim  over.    Beaton's  efibrts  seemed  in  vain ; 
and  the  treaties  with  England  were  already  signed,  when  Arrart 
suddenly  veered  round,  renounced  Lutheranism,  and  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Cardinal. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  Beaton's  ecclesiastical  doings 
apart  from  his  political  position.  As  the  opponent  of  Henry, 
and  as  the  chief  agent  in  seeking  for  his  country  the  support  of 
France  and  the  Catholic  Powers,  not  less  than  as  the  Primate  of 
Scotland  and  a  Cardinal,  he  was  ready  to  maintain  the  cause  of 
the  Church  against  all  assailants.  On  him,  above  all  other  men, 
lay  the  obligation  of  keeping  his  country  faithful  to  the  Ptoman 
obedience,  and  no  one  else  had  so  deep  a  personal  interest  in  the 
success  of  his  work.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  was  made  a 
cardinal,  and  he  desired  to  be  appointed  legate,  partly,  of  course, 
to  gratify  his  ambition,  but  partly  also  because  the  possession 
of  the  legatine  office  would  make  it  easier  for  him  to  extir- 
pate heresy.  In  this  matter  he  certainly  showed  no  slack- 
ness. Nevertheless,  though  Henry's  design  of  introducing  his 
new  ecclesiastical  .system  into  Scotland  failed,  the  numoer  of 
Lutherans  increased  largely  during  Beaton's  primacy.  When  he 
was  at  last  appointed  legate,  he  struck  at  the  foremost  of  the 
Protestant  ])reachers,  George  Wishart,  the  companion  of  men 
who  were  plotting  against  his  life,  and  haggling  about  the 
reward  they  were  to  receive  for  their  crime  from  the  English 
King.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  Mr.  Herkless 
clearly  shows,  that  Wishart  was  more  than  a  companion  of  these- 
men  ;  that  lie  was  their  emissary  and  fellow-conspirator  ;  for  he 
must  almost  certainly  be  identified  with  the  Wishart  who, 
after  an  interview  with  Henry  VIII.,  brought  them  the 
assurance  that,  if  they  slew  the  Cardinal,  they  would  find  pro- 
tection in  England.  Whether  Henry  set  on  the  men 
who  actually  assassinated  the  Cardinal  cannot  now  be 
determined.  Beaton  had  many  bitter  enemies  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Leslies  had  a  private  grudge  against  him.  Here  and 
there  Mr.  Herkless  writes  rather  loosely.  We  think  that  he 
would  find  it  hard  to  prove  that  Edward  I.  had  recourse  to  fraud 
in  order  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship,  or 
that  he  would  have  lost  anything  by  giving  a  different  decision 
as  regards  the  right  to  the  crown  ;  for  Bruce  acknowledged  him 
as  lord  superior  of  the  kingdom  in  the  amplest  possible  terms. 
The  policy  of  Wolsey  at  the  time  of  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold "  is  not  satisfactorily  represented,  and  it  is  rather  hard  on 
him  to  say  that  he  was  husbanding  his  money  for  his  own  pur- 
poses in  a  year  in  which,  according  to  Henry's  admission,  he  had 
spent  10,000/.  in  the  public  service.  We  were  certainly  rather 
startled  at  finding  the  successes  of  the  Turks  against  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  in  1541,  described  as  "the  Spanish  loss  of 
Hungary " ;  but  that  is  nothing  compared  to  the  announcement 
that  "  Henry  sent  Fisher  to  the  stake."  These  matters,  however, 
lie  off"  Mr.  Herkless's  main  subject.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
his  work  is  carefully  done. 


CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.* 

A FEW  months  ago  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  long- 
expected  Dictionary,  of  which  the  second  and  concluding 
volume  has  now  appeared.  In  some  respects  this  volume  i& 
decidedly  superior  to  the  first.    It  bears  marks  of  more  careful 

*  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Edited  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  William  Wayte,  M.A.,  and  G.  £.  Marindin,  M.A.  Vol.  IL 
London  :  Murray. 
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editing,  and  contains  an  even  larger  proportion  of  really  excellent 
articles  than  are  contained  in  vol.  i.  It  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  in  the  main  a  work  of  more  recent  date,  less  time 
having  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  various  articles  and 
their  publication.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  information  given  is 
brought  up  to  more  recent  standards  of  knowledge  than  is  the 
■case  in  the  former  volume.  Even  the  newly  discovered  trea- 
tise of  Aristotle  on  the  Athenian  Constitution  has  been  made  use 
of  in  a  very  interesting  and  useful  appendix  to  the  present  volume, 
in  which  are  tabulated  all  the  points  in  which  previously  received 
theories  and  opinions  on  a  large  number  of  political  matters  are 
corrected  or  illustrated  by  statements  in  the  new-found  treatise. 

Among  the  many  valuable  articles  in  this  volume,  we  may 
note  the  following  as  being  of  especial  excellence : — "  Mensura," 
by  Professor  Eidgway  ;  "  Oraculum,"  by  J.  E.  Mozley  ;  "  Ponti- 
fex,"  by  Professor  Wilkins ;  "Senatus,"  by  Professor  Pelham ; 
"  Theatrum,"  by  Professor  Jebb ;  and  "  Thesmophoria,"  by  Mr. 
L.  C.  Purser.  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  the  sub-Eector  of  Lincoln 
College,  Oxford,  has  contributed  a  number  of  very  important  and 
learned  articles  on  religious  matters ;  as,  for  example,  "  Sacri- 
ficium,"  "  Sacerdos,"  "  Vestales."  All  that  Mr.  Warde  Fowler 
writes  on  this  class  of  subjects  is  illustrated  by  the  widest 
range  of  reading,  not  only  in  classical  writings,  but  also  among 
the  folk-lore  of  different  races  at  an  early  stage  of  their  de- 
velopment. Like  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Frazer, 
Mr.  Warde  Fowler  fully  realizes  the  importance  of  studying 
the  beliefs  and  customs  of  savage  races  as  a  means  of  explain- 
ing many  difficult  problems  with,  regard  to  the  strange  ritual 
and  myths  of  pre-historic  times ;  a  method  which  throws  fresh 
light  and  gives  much  additional  interest  to  what  was  formerly 
a  somewhat  dull  and  unsatisfactory  line  of  study.  The  articles 
on  more  purely  archaeological  subjects  in  the  second  volume 
are  on  the  whole  superior  to  those  in  the  first  part  of  this 
Dictionary.  The  following  are  among  the  most  noticeable,  both 
for  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  matter  they  contain : — 
"  Pictura,"  by  Mr.  Cecil  Smith ;  "  Scalptura,"  or  gem-engraving, 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Smith ;  "  Templum,"  by  Professor  Middleton ; 
"  Statuaria  ars,"  by  IMr,  E.  A.  Gardner,  and  "  Vas,"  Greek 
pottery  generally,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tubbs.  A  great  deal  of  excellent 
work  is  contributed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Marindin,  one  of  the  editors  of 
this  Dictionary,  on  a  variety  of  subjects ;  and  Professor  Percy 
Gardner  has  again  written  several  short  but  able  articles  on 
numismatic  subjects.  A  large  number  of  other  articles  of  very 
high  merit  by  many  other  writers  combine  to  make  this  volume 
one  of  great  value  to  all  students  of  classical  learning,  whether 
literary  or  archajological.  A  mere  list  of  their  titles  would  occupy 
■several  pages,  and  we  can,  therefore,  only  mention  a  few  selected 
almost  at  random  from  the  general  mass  of  this  bulky  work. 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  this  Dictionary,  the  weak  point  here 
■is  the  inadequacy  and  the  inferior  quality  of  the  illustrations. 
Some,  such  as  the  so-called  "reliefs"  given  at  pp.  311  and  748, 
and  the  section  of  the  great  beehive  tomb  at  Mycense  on  p.  644, 
are  ludicrously  bad  and  misleading.  In  the  last-mentioned  illus- 
tration the  grave  blunder  is  made  of  figuring  the  circular  tomb 
as  being  147'  6''  in  diameter,  instead  of  47  ft.  6  in.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  the  titles  under  the  illustrations  are  either  quite 
inadequate  or  incorrect.  Frequently  no  indication  of  the  date  or 
provenance  of  the  object  represented  is  given- — as,  for  example,  in 
the  illustrations  on  pp.  4  and  5.  Among  the  actual  blunders  the 
following  are  the  most  serious  : — at  p.  214  a  Phoenician  coin  of 
Sidon  is  called  a  "  coin  of  Cydonia  "  ;  at  p.  260  a  silver  coin  of 
Athens  is  called  "  obolus  of  Metapontum,"  and  the  magnificent 
example  of  pure  Greek  workmanship  which  is  figured  at 
p.  689  is  entitled  "  Etruscan  Mirror  (Dennis)."  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago  all  objects,  whether  of  bronze  or  of  pottery,  which 
were  found  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  were  classed  as  being 

Etruscan " ;  but  that  very  radical  error  has  long  since  been 
corrected,  and  it  is  now,  as  a  rule,  by  no  means  difficult  to  distin- 
guish among  the  objects  found  in  an  Etruscan  tomb  those  which 
are  Greek  imports  from  other  objects  which  were  made  by  the 
Etruscans  themselves.  The  very  beautiful  drawing  on  the  back 
•of  the  mirror  in  question  is  of  the  finest  Hellenic  design  and 
workmanship,  and  is  strikingly  unlike  anything  that  the  in- 
artistic, though  technically  skilful,  Etruscans  ever  produced.  As 
was  commonly  the  case  with  Greek  imports  into  Italy,  the 
Etruscan  or  Latin  buyer  added  an  inscription  of  his  own,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  the  native  origin  of  the  object  itself.  No 
one,  for  example,  could  question  the  purely  Greek  origin  of  the  mag- 
nificent Ficoronian  cista,  which,  by  the  way,  at  p.  213  is  called 
"  Figaroni  cista,"  because  it  has,  rudely  cut  on  it,  the  name  of  its 
Latin  purchaser.  In  this  respect,  in  the  quality  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  their  explanatory  titles,  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  this 
second  volume  is  no  better  than  the  first.  With  that  drawback 
the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  real  merit,  and  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of  A7itiquities  will  again  occupy  a  good  position  among 
the  similar  works  of  any  European  country. 


PUTNAM'S  QUESTION  OF  COPYRIGHT.* 

THIS  is  a  most  useful  collection  of  documents,  including  the 
United  States  Copyright  Act  of  this  year,  and  an  account  by 

*  The  Question  of  Copyright:  a  Summary  of  the  Copyright  Laws  at 
Present  in  Force  in  the  Chief  Countries  of  the  World,  §-c.  Compiled  by 
Geo.  Haven  Putnam.  New  York  and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1891. 


Mr.  Putnam  of  the  proceedings  which  led  to  its  being  finally 
passed.  We  do  not  think  it  is  yet  generally  known  in  this 
country  by  what  a  combination  of  hard  work  and  good  fortune 
the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  Senate.  It  was  passed  at  half- 
past  two  in  the  morning  in  a  thin  house,  but  a  further  dilatory 
motion  was  made,  and  defeated  by  29  to  21  at  half -past  ten, 
"  within  an  hour  of  the  close  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress."'  This 
result  was  largely  due  to  the  personal  exertions  of  three  men, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Appleton,  and  Mr.  Scribner.  On  our  side  of 
the  ocean  the  minute  history  of  the  Act  is  by  no  jneans  with- 
out practical  bearing.  If  by  any  mishap  there  occurred  .«erious 
delay,  say  beyond  the  end  of  July,  in  the  issuing  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  of  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
Great  Britain  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  Act  as  to  reciprocity,  there  would  be  quite  an  ap- 
preciable danger  of  the  Copyright  Act  being  repealed  by  the 
next  Congress.  The  efiect  of  this  would  be  to  undo  all  the 
good  that  has  been  done  in  America  after  twenty-three  years 
of  continuous  work  (begun  by  Mr.  Putnam's  father  and  a 
few  others),  and  to  leave  the  cause  of  international  copyright 
morally  in  a  worse  position  than  before.  As  we  lately  pointed 
out,  there  is  doubt  enough  as  to  the  present  state  of  our 
law  to  justify  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  requiring 
further  assurance  of  some  kind.  How  such  assurance  can  best 
be  given  is  a  point  by  no  means  free  from  technical  and  other 
difficulties  ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Foreign  Office,  or  both,  are  giving  their 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  that  a  satisfactory  way  will  be 
found.  Two  or  three  have  been  thought  of,  but  it  would  not  be 
opportune  to  discuss  them  now. 

Some  apprehension  has  been  felt,  we  believe,  on  the  point  of 
simultaneous  publication  in  England  and  America.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe  that  the  American  Act  does  not  use 
any  such  words  as  "  first  publish  "  or  "  first  publication  "  at  all. 
Copies  of  the  work  to  be  copyrighted  must  be  delivered,  or  posted 
within  the  United  States,  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  "  not  later 
than  the  day  of  the  publication  thereof  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country."  It  therefore  seems  clear  that,  when  once  a  foreign 
State  has  been  declared  by  the  President's  proclamation  to  be 
within  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  an  American-printed  edition  of  a 
work  by  a  citizen  of  that  foreign  State  will  obtain  copyright  if 
the  forms  are  satisfied  in  the  United  States  on  the  same  day  that 
the  work  is  published  in  its  own  country.  There  is  very  little 
direct  authority  to  show  that  the  first  publication  required  by  our 
own  Copyright  Acts  includes  a  simultaneous  publication  here  and 
abroad,  but  what  authority  there  is  does  go  to  show  this,  there 
is  no  authority  to  the  contrary,  and  for  many  years  the  law  has 
been  treated  as  so  settled  by  the  practice  of  all  persons  interested. 
We  do  not  think,  therefore,  there  need  be  any  trouble  on  this 
point. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Copyright  Commission  of 
1878  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Putnam,  as  well  as  Sir  James  Stephen's 
digest  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  The  text  of  the 
Convention  of  Berne  and  of  the  English  Act  of  1886  will  also  be 
found  here.  There  are  also  several  essays  on  various  aspects  of 
copyright,  chiefly  international,  by  Mr.  Bowker,  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews,  and  Mr.  Putnam  himself.  As  a  record  of  good  work 
finally  successful  they  are  interesting ;  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews's 
paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Copyright  "  is  of  permanent  value. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  merciful  to  leave  Mr.  Pearsall- 
Smith's  royalty  scheme  undisturbed  in  the  grave  where  it  lies 
unlamented,  having  been  starved  in  its  infancy  by  the  all  but 
unanimous  refusal  of  both  British  and  American  men  of  letters  to 
have  anything  to  say  to  it.  The  antiquities  of  the  subject  are 
not  neglected,  but  are  naturally  of  minor  importance  in  the  plan 
of  the  book. 


SIXTY-THREE  YEARS'  ANGLING.* 

"  XT  OW  long  have  you  played  on  these  links  ?  "  Mr.  Leslie 
-d  Balfour  was  asked  in  a  certain  Law  case.  "  Twenty-two 
years,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  how  old  are  you  now  ?  "  "  Twenty- 
four,"  said  the  witness.  Mr.  Mac  Vine,  who  has  fished  for  sixty- 
three  years,  must  now  be  sixty-nine.  He  has  made  good  use  of 
his  time,  and  has  written  a  very  pleasant  book  of  reminiscences. 
"Salmon  I  have  met"  is  an  excellent  subject  for  the  "age  of 
remembering  "  which  "  comes  before  the  age  of  forgetting."  Mr. 
MacVine  began,  (etat  vi.,  in  a  burn  which  flows  into  the  Earn. 
The  early  angler  takes  the  worm ;  he  also  took  a  half-pound 
trout,  which  he  threw  clean  over  his  head  in  the  fearless  old 
fashion  approved  by  Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  friend.  You  cannot  do 
these  things  with  the  slim  modern  coach-whip  of  a  rod.  Nay,  a 
bigger  trout  still  whizzed  over  the  shoulder  of  Mr.  MacVine.  He 
also  "  caught  the  angler's  fever,  of  which  he  will  never 
be  cured."  Why  should  he  ?  There  are  fish  in  Styx,  Pausanias 
tells  us,  and  some  know  the  extraordinary  bait  with  which  Mr. 
Eussell,  of  the  Scotsman,  proposed  to  angle  for  them.  Mr. 
MacVine  played  truant,  and  roasted  on  the  banli  the  fish  which 
he  dared  not  take  home.  He  then  promoted  himself  to  fly,  first 
practising  casting  at  corks  placed  on  a  lawn.  He  caught  a  small 
salmon  with  his  first  rod  on  his  first  day  of  trying,  and  was  caught 
poaching  on  his  first  illegal  venture.  Then  he  travelled  for  a 
"  Tea-house  "  in  Derbyshire,  in  company  with  an  eleven-feet  rod, 

*  Sixty-three  Years'  Angling.  By  John  MacVine.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1891. 
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■which  he  still  uses.  In  Derbyshire  he  learned  to  use  the  fly 
■which  is  on  the  ■water ;  in  Scotland  a  feeding  trout  ■s\'ill  take 
any  small  fly,  though  even  Scotch  trout  begin  to  like  their 
flies  dry.  He  did  not  disdain  to  dib,  but  now  sees  the  ■wicked- 
ness of  this  early  excess.  He  is  very  proud  of  a  "  scientific 
capture "  made  ■when  lying  do^wn ;  but  you  often  have  to  lie 
do^wn,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  spring  to  your  feet  -when 
you  have  hooked  the  fish.  Indeed,  the  less  you  show  yourself 
then  the  better,  and  it  is  particularly  desirable  not  to  trip  and 
tumble  as  you  try  to  rise.  The  fish,  even  if  well  hooked,  gets 
out  a  lot  of  line  which  you  may  not  easily  recover.  Alas  !  At/ 
de  7ni,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  on  less  moving  occasions.  Like  other 
anglers  Mr.  MacVine  finds  that  trout  sometimes  take  enthu- 
siastically in  the  bursting  of  a  thunderstorm.  He  does  not  know 
if  they  behave  thus  on  lochs,  which  we  also  have  never  fished  in 
the  ravages  of  an  electric  disturbance.  In  very  heavy  warm 
rain  sea-trout  show  a  healthy  appetite.  Mr.  MacVine  next 
tried  Coquet  with  her  good  bull  trout  and  the  Northumbrian 
salmon  rivers.  In  the  Tyne  he  caught  salmon  in  very  low  clear 
■water,  apparently  permitting  the  fly  to  float  dry,  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  down  stream.  He  could  see  the  fish  rise  to  it  through  the 
clear  water.  On  the  Reed  casting  up  stream  he  caught  salmon 
with  trout  tackle.  A  fourteen-pound  salmon  on  thirty  yards 
of  line  is  awkward ;  but  old  Barker,  writing  before  Walton,  re- 
commends no  longer  line.  He  had  a  difficulty  here  about 
pursuing  a  salmon  on  to  another  man's  land,  or  into  another 
man's  water.  As  a  rule,  he  found  whisky  a  great  composer  of 
differences  with  farmers. 

Mr.  MacVine  mentions  the  way  in  which  a  salmon  or  trout, 
when  hooked,  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  mate.  This  occurred 
once  at  Syre,  on  the  Naver,  where  the  unhooked  salmon  was 
gaffed  by  mistake,  while  the  other  was  still  running.  The 
Tweed,  at  Yair,  is  Mr.  MacVine's  favourite  water.  There  is 
none  more  beautiful,  and  even  now  it  is  not  always  so  polluted 
as  Mr.  MacVine  declares.  After  a  flood  it  does  not  always  smell 
disgustfully.  But  the  fish  have  been  long  in  the  water  before 
they  reach  Ashiesteil,  and  seldom  show  much  vivacity.  These 
were  the  great  days  of  Russell  and  the  Nest  Club,  which  has  left 
the  pretty  old  "Nest"  above  the  straits  of  Yair.  Mr.  MacVine's 
anecdotes  of  Don,  Tay,  and  Loch  Tummel  are  all  excellent  read- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Brown,  the  member  for  the  Sniggleton 
Burghs,  may  read  with  profit  Mr.  MacVine's  account  of  Tweed 
poaching.  Free  fishing  or  no  free  fishing,  the  Sniggler  will 
sniggle ;  he  has  no  sense  of  sport.  We  heartily  recommend 
Mr.  MacVine's  book  to  all  anglers.  It  is  excellent  reading,  and 
may  rank  with  A  Year  of  Liberty,  and  with  Mr.  Henderson's  My 
Life  as  an  Angler. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MEDMOND  RADET'S  splendid  monograph  on  Lully  (i) 
•  is  one  of  those  publications  which  are  becoming  a  little 
commoner  than  they  were,  but  are  still  rare,  in  England.  The 
letterpress,  though  containing  much  information  about  the 
Italian-French  composer  which  will  be  new  to  almost  every- 
body, is  not  very  copious,  and,  printed  in  less  luxurious  fashion, 
woidd  occupy  but  little  space.  It  has,  however,  no  less  than 
eleven  full-page  heliogravures  of  the  most  elaborate  execution, 
reproducing  Lully's  portraits,  his  houses,  his  monuments,  the 
spectacles  of  the  pieces  he  arranged,  and  so  forth.  Their  execu- 
tion is  worthy  of  the  pains  which  M.  Radet  has  taken  in  ascer- 
taining the  smallest  details  about  the  Florentine,  and  his  care  is 
worthy  of  them. 

AVe  noticed  not  many  weeks  ago  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
library  of  selections  which  M.  Lhomme  is  editing  in  so  handsome 
and  cheap  a  form.  The  second  and  third  (2)  are  devoted  re- 
spectively to  Voltaire,  from  whom  you  could,  of  course,  make  a 
dozen  such  volumes,  and  to  the  masterpieces  of  French  sacred 
oratory,  not  confined,  as  usual,  to  the  Grand  Siecle  group,  but 
including  them,  and  brought  down  to  Lacordaire. 

People  who  like  "  personal  talk "  will  enjoy  M.  Bianchon's 
volume  about  Parisian  doctors  (3),  which  has  red  encadrements, 
and  a  vast  number  of  full-page  portraits  of  the  subjects  (M.  Brown- 
Sequard  is  the  only  man  who  seems  to  have  refused ;  for  this  one 
thing  that  he  did  we  forgive  him  much,  though  not  all).  There 
is  one  lady  doctor — Mme.  Dejerine — of  whom  M.  Biancbon  re- 
marks, with  manly  frankness,  that  she  is  "pas  jolie."  The  French, 
it  is  known,  are  a  polite  race ;  a  brutal  Briton  would  from  her 
portrait  have  pronounced  her  irregularly  attractive.  Indeed, 
M.  Biancbon  is  very  frank,  as  becomes  his  trade  of  "  interwiev- 
ing,"  for  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 

We  have,  we  think,  already  expressed  some  regret  that  M. 
Thouvenel  (4),  who  has  already  published  several  volumes  of  his 
father's  papers,  has  not  boiled  them  down  a  little  more,  and  the 
present  fresh  instalment  increases  the  regret.  It  is  entirely 
occupied  by  the  diplomacy  preliminary  to  the  Crimean  War,  and 
especially  the  dispute  about  the  Holy  Places,  a  subject  of  im- 

fi)  Lully.    Par  Edmond  Radet.    Paris:  Librairie  de  I'Art. 

(2)  Sibliotlicgve  litteraire  de  la  famille.  Par  M.  Lhomme.  Voltaire. 
Les  chefs  d'auv/e  de  la  chaire.    Paris:  Librairie  de  I'Art. 

(3)  -^"s  grands  medeciris.  I'ar  H.  Bianchon.  Paris  :  Socie'td  d'e'ditions 
Ecientifiques. 

(4)  Kicolas  premier  et  Kripoleon  II J.  Par  L.  Thouvenel.  Paris : 
Calmann  Ldvy. 


portance,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  justifying  a  contribution  of  four 
hundred  pages  on  it  from  the  papers  of  one  actor  only.  Such 
prodigality  inflicts  unnecessary  labour  on  the  historian,  and  is  not, 
we  should  have  thought,  likely  to  be  very  gratefully  received  by 
the  general  reader.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
spares  the  editor  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  obviates  the  danger 
of  the  task  of  selection  and  condensation  being  badly  performed, 

M.  Gallet's  interesting  Notes  d'un  librettiste  (5),  which,  by  the 
way,  have  a  preface  from  the  always  adroit  hand  of  M.  IIal6vy, 
contain  naturally  enough  a  certain  amount  of  polemic  in  favour 
of  "  la  vraie  musique  fran^aise,"  into  which  we  need  not  enter. 
Patriotism  is  an  excellent  thing,  but  critically  speaking  we  think 
it  better  to  say  that  all  good  French  music  is  good.  The  masters 
with  whom  M.  Gallet  deals  are  Bizet,  Eugene  Gautier,  Conte, 
Lacombe,  Castillon,  and  Mass(5,  besides  a  kind  of  coda  of  minor 
and  contemporary  names.  Of  his  major  subjects,  Bizet  and  Mass6 
are  incomparably  the  best  known  to  Englishmen  who  are  not 
specially  musical  experts,  but  all  are  worth  knowing,  and 
M.  Gallet,  a  prolific  librettist  and  a  habitue  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing, writes  very  well  about  them. 

Mme.  Henry  Greville  (6)  is  in  some  ways  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable novelists  of  the  present  day.  She  has  never  written  a 
masterpiece ;  she  has  never  given  herself  time  to  write  one  ;  we  are 
not  sure  that  she  has  the  writing  of  one  in  her.  But  in  not  quite 
twenty  years  she  has  published  some  fifty  novels  of  unusual  average 
merit,  and,  instead  of  writing  worse  and  worse,  like  most  wielders 
of  the  running  pen,  she  writes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rather  better  than 
she  did  at  first.  The  popularity  of  Dosia  and  her  sisters  was  at 
least  partly  due  to  novelty  of  subject,  to  engouement,  to  this,  that,, 
and  the  other.  During  the  last  year  or  so — during  the  last  few 
months,  indeed — Mme.  Durand  has  produced,  with  others,  at 
least  three  no\e\s, L'Avenir  d' Aline,  Awette,  and  the  book  before 
us,  which,  if  signed  by  a  beginner,  would  have  made  any  compe- 
tent critic  prick  up  his  ears  and  open  his  eyes.  No  one  of  them, 
it  is  true,  was  without  the  faults  which  in  these  days  of  pro- 
fessional novel-writing  beset  the  novelist ;  and  which,  if  that 
school  for  novels  for  which  some  vainly  lust  were  established, 
would  assuredly  ruin  the  whole  business.  But  all  have  had 
remarkable  merits.  The  point,  however,  which,  as  it  happens, 
chiefly  interests  us  in  all  three  is  the  curiotis  light  that  they 
throw  on  the  varying  standards  of  "  a  nice  marality  "  in  different 
peoples.  Aline  was  not  held  up  as  a  pattern  daughter,  but  her 
anxiety  about  "  ma  dot "  did  not  strike  Mme.  Durand  as  anything 
very  shocking.  The  wicked  girl  in  Aurette,  who  made  love  to 
the  son  of  the  house,  and  actually  (oh !  candeur,  and  so  forth !) 
went  with  him  to  a  restaurant,  was  justly  punished  by  an  un- 
forgiven  death  in  foreign  parts.  Here,  in  Peril,  a  desire  to  take 
the  other  side  again  seizes  us.  Andr6  Heurtey,  a  rising  painter,  is 
loved  (really  f^'awo«r)  by  a  mysterious  Mile.  Raffaelle  Solvi,  rather 
older  than  himself,  against  whom  nobody  knows  anything  defi- 
nite, but  who  lives  magnificently  by  herself,  and  entertains 
chiefly  men.  Railaelle,  tliough  she  does  not  tell  Andr6  her 
whole  story,  tells  him  very  frankly  that  her  life  has  not  been 
imexceptionable,  and  gives  him  the  very  best  reasons  for  no6 
being  jealous  of  past  rivals.  He  accepts  these  with  joy,  but 
when  she  proposes  that  he  shall  marry  her,  he  draws  back,  and 
though  he  afterwards  gives  his  word,  he  withdraws  it  again 
with  the  applause  of  everybody,  on  discovering  or  hearing  that 
she  is  a  little  more  what  he  among  other  people  has  made  her 
than  he  thought.  In  this  he  has,  we  say,  the  hearty  approval  of 
his  friends  and  his  creatress,  while  the  idea  of  marriage,  though 
both  e.v  hypothesi  love  each  other  to  distraction,  is  regarded  as 
not  an  imprudence- — that  would  be  intelligible — but  a  positively 
dishonourable  act  on  his  part.    We  can't  see  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

THE  woodcuts  in  Notable  London  Churches  {"  Church  Bells" 
Office)  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  some  being,  in  fact, 
as  poor  as  if  they  had  been  done  before  Bewick  had  begun  to 
influence  English  art.  The  first  half  of  the  book  contains  churches 
within  the  City  only  ;  the  other  half  suburban  churches.  There 
are  two  views  each  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  the  Temple.  St.  Stephen's, 
Walbrook,  is  given  as  it  appeared  before  the  recent  senseless  but 
irreparable  alterations,  which,  however,  the  writer  of  the  descrip- 
tions apparently  approves,  for  he  says  "  the  church  has  recently 
been  restored."  We  do  not  recall  a  more  grotesque  example  of 
the  use  of  the  word  "restored."  Here  is  what  was  done: — 
"  The  tall  double-seated  pews  have  disappeared,  and  light  oai 
seats  have  taken  their  place.  The  pedestals  of  the  pillars  have 
been  squared,  the  whole  of  the  floor  has  been  covered  with  marble 
mosaic,  while  the  carving  of  the  choir  stalls  will  not  disgrace 
that  of  Grinling  Gibbons."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  this 
last  sentence.  The  benches  are  of  new  yellow  wood,  carved 
in  the  latest  .style  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  we  see  it  in  other  "  restored  "  churches.  But  every 
vestige  of  Wren's  hand  that  could  be  reached  has  been  ruthlessly 
and  effectually  wiped  off'  St.  Stephen's.  The  Temple  Church  was 
hardly  worth  two  cuts.  Whatever  it  may  have  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  it  is  now  the  creation  of  Smirke,  who 
"restored"  it  in  1825,  and  is  only  interesting  as  an  example  of 

(5)  Azotes  d'un  librettiste.    Par  Louis  Gallet.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 

(6)  Peril.    Par  Henry  Greville.    Paris :  Plon. 
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the  Gothic  of  "  'tis  sixty  years  since."  The  view  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  almost  ignores  Wren's  church  in  favour  of  the  en- 
trance gateway,  which  most  people  would  prefer  not  to  see.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  characterize  this  book  as  an  interesting  record 
of  a  number  of  buildings,  many  of  which  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, or  what  is  almost  as  bad,  "  restoration,"  and,  so  far  as  we 
tave  been  able  to  test  the  information  it  gives,  the  letterpress  is 
carefully  and  correctly  compiled. 

The  eleventh  volume  of  the  Collections  for  a  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire (London :  Harrison)  is  issued  by  the  William  Salt 
Archaeological  Society,  and  consists  of  three  articles  :  extracts 
from  the  Plea  Rolls,  i  to  15  Edward  III.,  translated  by  General 
the  Hon.  G.  Wrottesley,  an  important  contribution  to  local  and 
family  history ;  the  "  Final  Concords,  or  Feet  of  Fines,"  as  far  as 
tliey  relate  to  Staffordshire  between  1327  and  1547,  by  the  same 
compiler  ;  and  "  A  Chartulary  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  Trent- 
ham,"  contributed  by  the  Rev.  F.  Parker. 

French  Fiction  of  To-day,  by  Mme.  Van  de  Velde  (London  : 
Trischler),  contains,  besides  general  remarks  on  the  fiction  of  the 
past  fifteen  years,  more  extended  studies  of  the  works  of  Paul 
Bourget,  Guy  de  Maupassant,  Georges  Ohnet,  Cherbuliez,  Daudet, 
and  Zola,  besides  others.  In  treating  of  a  subject  difficult  to 
handle,  the  author  has  contrived  to  speak  plainly  of  the  degra- 
dation of  some  kinds  of  French  fiction  ;  and  makes  the  sensible, 
if  rather  lenient,  remark,  that  Zola  will  have  to  answer  to  pos- 
terity "  not  for  what  he  has  himself  done,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
younger  generation,  who  look  upon  him  as  tlieir  guide  and 
master."  The  criticism  is  all  through  of  a  fearless,  but  at  the 
same  time  sober,  character,  and  Mme.  Van  de  Velde  does  not 
allow  any  personal  preferences  to  weigh  with  her.  She  compares 
Maupassant  with  Bret  Harte,  a  comparison  which  has  at  least 
the  charm  of  novelty ;  but,  on  the  whole,  supports  her  views 
strongly.  As  to  Daudet,  we  may  heartily  endorse  her  advice  in 
one  particular,  "  whosoever  cannot  read  Sapho  in  French  should 
not  read  it  at  all." 

Mr.  Blackburn's  annotated  and  illustrated  catalogues  of  the 
current  Exhibitions  are  too  well  known  and  too  popular  to  need 
much  recommendation.  We  have  them  before  us  in  three  forms. 
The  Academy  Notes  for  1891  contain,  with  a  good  deal  of  rubbish, 
as  might  be  expected,  some  very  pretty  soft  little  prints,  and  some 
which  give  a  deceptive  charm  to  pictures  hardly  worthy  of  such 
tender  treatment.  The  Ne%v  Gallery  Illustrated  Catalogue  is 
equally  good  ;  but  as  the  pictures  are  fewer  and  the  average  of 
merit  immeasurably  higher,  the  book,  which  contains  a  pair  of 
lovely  little  engravings  of  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  is 
more  pleasing.  Finally,  we  have  Academy  Sketches,  which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  principal  exhibitions.  This  last  is  published 
fey  Messrs.  Allen,  the  two  former  by  Messrs.  Chatto  &  VVindus. 

From  Messrs.  Griffith  &  Farran  we  have  received  Part  I. 
Section  IV.  of  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  De  Fidiculis  Bibliographia,  con- 
taining a  complete  list  of  books  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
violin.    This  part  is  complete  in  itself. 

In  a  Conning  Tower,  by  II.  0.  Arnold  Forster  (Cassell),  is  a 
reprint  of  the  account  of  how  an  officer  takes  a  large  ironclad  into 
action,  and  brings  her  out  again  safe,  if  not  sound,  first  published 
in  Mun-m/s  Magazine.  The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Overend  are 
very  spirited. 

A  Little.  Eebel  (White)  is  by  Mrs.  Ilungerford,  author  of  Molly 
Dawn,  and  is  a  bright  little  story,  in  good  bold  type,  suited  to 
railway  reading.  Selections  from  Charles  Reade  (Chatto  &  Windus) 
leaves  an  unsatisfactory  impression  on  the  mind.  Reade's  style 
does  not  bear  anatomization  into  passages. 

The  Greek  Gulliver  (Seeley)  is  a  new  edition  of  Professor 
Church's  tales  from  Lucian.  Vanity  Fair  (Dicks)  is  a  sixpenny 
edition,  in  small  type  and  thin  paper,  of  Thackeray's  immortal 
romance.  Though  it  has  facsimiles  of  all  the  original  illustra- 
tions, we  cannot  pretend  to  admire  it.  Among  other  new  editions 
are  Mr.  Loftie's  Westminster  Abbey  (Seeley),  in  octavo;  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Edwards's  Secret  of  the  Princess  (Chapman  &  Hall)  ; 
The  Pariah,  by  the  author  of  Vice  Versd  (Smith  &  Elder)  ;  and 
the  seventh  edition  of  Mr.  Woolhouse's  Measvres,  Weights,  and 
Moneys  of  All  Nations  (Crosby  Lockwood),  a  most  valuable  book 
of  reference. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  cannot  return  rejected  Communi- 
cations ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception,  even  if 
etamps  for  return  of  MS.  are  sent.  The  Editor  micst  also 
entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  writers  of 
MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Sattjkdax  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the  Advertisement  Department 
at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  can  be  obtained  on  apiplication. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for- 
warded every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Puilisher. 
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MAPLE   &  CO 

LIMITED. 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARGEST 

FURNISHING  ESTABLISHMENT 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


^NATOLIAN 


CARPETS. 


TURKEY  and  ANA- 
TOLIAN STAIR  CARPETS.  The 
Largest  Collection  in  Europe.  ANATO- 
LIAN CARPETS  in  every  size  from 
8  ft.  by  6  ft.  up  to  the  exceptional  dimen- 
sions of  40  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  as 
well  as  an  unusually  amp'e  Tariety  for 
Stairs  and  Corridors,  in  widths  ranging 
from  27  to  54  inches. 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive 
weekly  consignments  of  these 
CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur- 
chafers  to  examine  and  compare  both 
quality  and  price  before  deciding  else- 
w^ere.  Such  carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most 
unique  examples  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 


T 


URKEY  CARPETS. 


A   TURKEY  CARPET  is, 

Xi_  above  all  others,  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  Dining-room,  its  agreeable 
warmth  of  colouring  enhancing  the 
effect  of  the  furniture  and  decorations, 
and  indicating  alike  the  good  taste  and 
comfortable  circumstances  of  its  pos- 
sessor. 

A  NATOLIAN    and  TUR- 

key  CARPETS.  The  Finest 
Collection  in  Europe.— MAPLE  &  CO. 
enjoy  the  greatest  facilities  for  gettiag 
Anatolian  and  Turkey  Carpets  of 
superior  quality  and  finish,  having  their 
own  agents  at  Oiichak,  who  personally 
supervise  the  dyeing  and  weaving. 
Purchasers  of  Anatolian  and  Turkey 
carpets  will  save  all  intermediate  profits 
by  buying  from  MAPLE  &  CO. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

"  Quod  ab  Omnibus,  Quod  Ubique." 

APOLLINARIS. 


THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


"  Much  favoured  by  Her  Majesty." — World. 

"  The  best  beverage." — Truth. 

"  Cosmopolitan." — British  Medical  Journal, 

"  Cheap  as  well  as  good." 

"  The  demand  for  it  is  great  and  increasing." 

The  Times. 


(  c 


G.  B/' 


"  LANCET  "  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions 
Post  Free. 
FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT: 


DIABETES 


48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OF  THE  PEOPraETORS : 

GEO  ROE    BA-CK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATB. 

BENGER'S  FOOD 

FOR  INFANTS, 
CHILDREN  AND  INVALIDS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  HEALTH  EXnlBITION,  LONDON;  AND  HIGHEST  AWARD, 
ADELAIDE,  18S7. 

EXTEAOT  FKOM  Pbivatb  LETTER  "My  last  Uttleboy  wa3  fed  entirely  upon  BENGER'S 

FOOD  from  birth,  and  a  healthier  child  it  wouli  be  ditlicult  to  find.  My  wife  sounds  the 
praise  of  BENGER'S  FOOD  everywhere." 

Retail  iu  Tins,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  lOe.,  by  Chemirta,  &c.,  everywhere. 
WHOLESALE  OP  ALL  WHOLiiiSALK  HOUSES. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 

FOR  MANSIONS,  PRIVATE   HOUSES,  &c. 

Bpkoial  attention  paid  to  TEJtPORAny  Installations  fob  Dances,  &e. 
Inquiries  invited.  Estimates  free. 
WOODHOUSE  &  RAWSON  UNITED,  Limited, 
88  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
Where  a  Model  Installation  can  be  seen  at  work. 
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POLITICS,  LITERA.TUKE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  Gd. 


Contents  of  No.  1,858,  June  6,  1891 : 
Chronicle. 

The  New  Anglo-Portuguese  Convention: 
The  Language  of  Apes.       The  Fishery  Settlements^ 

Music-Hall  "Sketches."      The  Russian  Jews. 
A  Letter,  and  a  Study.  The  Pope  and  Labour. 

The  Confession  of  Canon  MacColl, 
The  Improvement  in  Ireland.      The  Chilian  Naval  War, 
Trochu  on  the  Treasury  Bench, 


The  Mutinies  of  1797. 
Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
Royal  Military  Tournament.  Money  Matters, 

Orchids  at  the  Temple.     Before  the  Footlights. 
The  Closing  of  the  Jamaica  Exhibition. 
Operas  and  Concerts.     The  Weather,      Sports  and  Contests, 
The  Wisdom  of  Bacarah. 


Baedeker  Bowdlerized. 
Novels.      War.      Handicraft  in  Wood. 
Social  Science  Series.      St.  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras. 
Bubastis,    The  Poets  and  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 
Cardinal  Beaton.        Classical  Antiquities, 
Putnam's  Question  of  Copyright.      Sixty-three  Years'  Angling. 
French  Literature,     New  Books  and  Reprints. 


"ROYAL    NAVAL  EXHIBITION, 

CHELSEA,  S.W. 

Palron—BER  MAJESTY  THE  QtTEEN. 
Open  from  11  a.m.  till  11  p.m. 

T>OYAL    NAVAL  EXHIBITION. 

Close  to  Grosvenor  Road  Station  on  the  L.  B.  &  S.  C.  and  L.  C.  &  D.  lines. 
Within  a  few  minutes  of  Sloane  Square  Station,  from  which  omnibuses  run  direct. 

Special  Road-Car  Service  from  the  doors  every  si.'C  minutes  to  and  from  Liverpool 
Street  fid  Victoria  Station,  Westminster,  Oharinj;  Cross,  Strand.  Ludgate  Hill, 
Banlc,  Broad  Street.  Fares  to  or  from  Naval  Exhibition  and  Victoria  Station,  Id, 
Naval  Exhibition  and  Chancery  Lane,  2d.  Naval  Exhibition  and  Liverpool 
Street.  3d. 

Unrivalled  Attractions,  and  the  following  are  some  of  the  principal  features  : — 
Arctic  Relics,  Arts  Gallery  containing  one  of  the  finest  collections  ever  got  to- 
gether— Historical  Collections  of  Models  of  Ships  of  War  and  Mercantile  Marine — 
Full-size  Models  of  H.M.S.  "  Victory  "  and  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  on  whicli  will' 
he  burning  the  most  powerful  light  in  the  world— Monster  Ordnance  (guns  of 
67  tons  and  110  tons) — Machine-Gun  Firing— Torpedoes— Exhibition  of  Diving, 
Sic. — Lake  200  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  on  which  Mimic  Combats  between 
Models  of  two  modern  Battle  Ships  will  t.ake  place,  and  illustrations  of  Submarine 
Mining,  &c.,  will  be  given — Nautical  Displays  in  the  Arena — Performances  by  the 
Sons  of  Neptune  Opera  Company — Aqu.itic  Fireworks— Balloon  Ascents— Monster 
Iceberg,  containing  realistic  Arctic  Scenery,  and  Panorama  of  Trafalgar — Grounds- 
Magnificently  Illuminated  (thonsands  of  Coloured  Lights).  Decoratic  Lighting  by 
James  Pain  it  Sons. 

Hon.  Sc-c,  Capt.  A.  JEPHSON,  R.N. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LYCEUM.  —  To-day  (Saturdav)  at  2,  and  To-night  at  8.15, 
THE  CORSICAN  BROTHERS  and  A  REGULAR  FIX.  Next  week  THE  CORSI- 
CAN  BROTHERS  and  NANCE  OLDFIELD.  Box  Office  cMr.  J.  Hurst)  open  lotosand 
during  the  performance. 

TJANDEL  FESTIVAL.— CRYSTAL  PALACE,  June  1891. 

All  TICKET.S  now  on  SALE  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Ticket  Office  from  10  till  6  ;  and 
at  Novello,  Ewer,  &  Co.'s,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  .street,  and  80  and  81  Uucen  Street,  Chean- 
eide,  E.G.  Prices  for  Numbered  Stalls  :  the  same  stall  for  three  days  (Jtme  22.  24,  and  2i;), 
S.2  23.,  i'i  129.  (ill.,  and  £X  3s.  ;  single  Stall  for  one  day,  159..  2l9.,  and  25s.  ;  for  Rehearsal  day 
(June  19),  79.  Gd.  and  lOs.  (id.   Prospectus  post  Iree  on  application. 

TJANDEL    FESTIVAL.— CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Madame 

-■--^  Albani,  ^fiss  Macintyi-e,  and  Madame  Nordica,  Miss  Marian  M'Kenzie,  Madame 
Emily  Souire,  and  Madame  Belle  Cole  ;  Mr.Ed  rrard  l.Ioyd  and  Mr.  Barton  M'Guekin,  Mr. 
Santlcy.  Mr.  Bridson,  and  Mr.  Brereton.  Solo  Organ,  Mr.  W.  T.  Best.  Organist,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Eyre.   Chorus  and  Orchestra,  4,000  performers.   Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manna. 

METROPOLITAN      HOSPITAL      SUNDAY  FUND. 
J'atron~JleT  Majesty  THE  QUEEN. 
HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  June  7,  1891.   Any  person  unable  to  attend  Divine  ■Worship  on 
that  day  is  requested  to  send  his  or  her  Contribution  to  the  Lord  Mayor.   Chei|ues  and  Post 
Office  Orders  made  payable  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Henbv  N,  Custanck, should  be  crossed 
"  Bank  of  England  "  and  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 

(^ERMAN  EXHIBITION, 

Earl's  Court,  West  Brompton,  and  West  Kensington. 

J7on.  Pri'siilenl. 
His  Highness  the  Duke  of  SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA. 

Jlon,  President  of  the  Committee  in  Germany. 
His  Serene  Highness  PRINCE  BLUCHER  vox  WAHLSTATT. 

Director-General— R.  WHITLEY,  Esq. 

(JERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  most  complete  and  valuable  display  of  German 
Works  of  Art  ever  exhibited  in  England,  including  the  paint- 
ing loaned  by  H.M.  The  Q,ueen,  of  the  German  Imperial  Family. 

The  FIRST  exclusively  GERMAN  EXHIBITION  of  Ger- 

man  Industries  yet  seen  m  London. 

Exhibitors  from  Thirty  German  Cities. 

QERMAN  EXHIBITION. 

By  Special  Permission  of  H.M.  The  Emperor. 
The  Band  o£  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  Life  Guards. 

By  Special  Permission  of  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Regent  op  Bavakia. 
The  Baud  of  the  2iid  Bavarian  Infantry  Regiment. 

The  Arlberger  Troupe  of  Tyrolcr  Singers. 

Realistic  Scenery  of  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg,  Potsdam,  Nuremberg,  Munich,  &c. 

Magnificent  Illumination  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Evening  by  Pain  &  Sons. 

At  H.:;0  .and  8.30  r.M.,  in  the  Arena,  "  GERMANIA,"  being  a  Life  Picture  of 
episodes  from  the  Military  and  Civil  History  of  the  German  Empire,  combining 
elaborate  scenic  effects  with  realistic  incidents,  from  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day. 

For  particulars  concerning  admissions,  itc,  see  London  Daily  Papers. 


fJiHE     MASON     COLLEGE,  BIEMINGHAM. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  A  LECTURER  IN  MATHEMATICS 

AND  AN 

ASSISTANT  LECTURER  IN  ENGLISH. 

The  Council  invite  application^  on  or  liefore  June  20  for  the  above  appointments,  the  duties 
of  which  will  commence  on  October  1, 18tll. 

Particulars  of  the  stipends,  conditions,  and  duties  will  he  .''cnt  on  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Mr.  Geo,  H.  MonLEir,  The  Alason  College,  Birmingham,  to  whom  all  applications 
should  be  sent. 

G.  J.  JOHNSON,  FresiiUnt  of  thn  Council. 

"DRIGHTON  COLLEGE,  SCHOLARSHIPS.— One  of  £75 

-'-^  seven  of  i'jO  ;  three  of  £20  per  annum.  Examination  on  July  14th  and  I5th  For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Kev.  T.  Hayes  BELCHEa,  The  College.  Brighton. 

T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.  — THREE  "COUNCIL" 

SCHOLARSHIPS  (£21  each)  and  TWO  "  HOUSE  "  SCHOLARSHIPS  (X31 10s.  each) 
will  be  awarded  in  June.   Particulars  from  the  Head-Masteb. 


T)ENSTONE  COLLEGE. 

n.\Lr-TERM  will  bejin  on  June  IG.  Clossical  and  Modern  Sides.  Terms, 
31  Guineas.  Head-Master's  House,  4S  Guineas.  For  prospectus  apply  to  the  Rev.  D". 
Edwasdks,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  Denstone  College,  Uttoxetcr. 

PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Nine  or  more,  open  to  competition  a« 
Midsummer,  is'n.  value  from  X'i.'j  to  £.^0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  Irom  a  special  fund  to 
£90  a  Year  in  cases  of  scholars  wlio  require  it. 
Further  particulars  trom  the  Heau-Master  or  Secretary,  The  College, CI ifton.BristoL 


rylJNDLE    SCHOOL.  —  An    EXAMINATION    for  SIX 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  July  7.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- 
Master. 

QHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

^  for  September.  One  of  £50,  several  of  £30  to  £21,  will  be  competed  for  on  July  21, 
Apply.  Head-Master,  bherborne,  Dorset. 

WESTMINSTER    SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  to  fill 
Up  Vacancies  on  the  Foundation  and  Exhibitions  will  beein  on  July  7. — For  por- 
ticulara  apply  to  the  Head- Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 

EVERSLEY,  EASTBOURNE.— Sea  air,  refined  home,  Iiigh- 
class  Education.   Principal,  Mrs.  DASH,  "Widow  of  the  late  Kev.  Frederick  Dash. 
Sound  Christian  influence,  signal  sueces;^  at  the  University  and  Musical  Examinations. 
French  always  spoken  under  two  resident  French  Mistresses. 

Gymnasium,  Swimminir.  Tennis,  Hidinj:.    Social  evening  once  a  week,  for  recreation, 
inueiic,  recitations  Ac.  with  late  dinner.    Superior  school  cmsine. 
Sliehtlv  higher  foes  tor  eider  p;irls  having:  private  be  irooms  and  late  dinner  every  cveninf:. 
According  to  request,  Mrs.  Dash  liegs  to  say,  she  receives  girls  not  requiring  the  regular 
School  Course  during  the  summer  month.n. 
The  HALF-TERM,  June  17.  Fees  from  date  of  entrance.  

THE  ELECTRICAL   STANDARDIZING,  TESTING,  and 
TRAINING  INSTITUTION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 
A  "Faraday  "  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  80  Guineas  a  year,  and  a  "Maxwell  "  Scholarship- 
of  the  value  of  bO  Guineas  a  year,  both  tenable  for  two  years,  are  awarded  by  the  Council 
twice  a  year. 

Entrance  Exhibitions,  of  values  ranging  from  20  to  40  Guineas  a  year,  may  be  awarded  by 
the  Council  to  unsuccessful  competitors. 
Full  particulars  on  application.  P.  A.  LATHAM,  M.A. ,  A'ecremry. 

Faradav  House,  Charing  Cross  Road.  W.C. 

City  Office  :  16  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C.   

PHA]\IP     FLEURI,    LAUSANNE.  —  Miss   WILLS  and 

^  Madame  de  WORMS,  of  Pr^  Scilln.  will  REMOVE  their  EDUCATIONAL  HOME" 
for  ELDER  GIRLS  to  the  above  much  liirser  house  in  September.  Grounds,  five  acres. 
Address,  Madame  de  WORMS,  17  Leinster  Square,  Bayswater.  from  June  11  to  July  7. 


Lancet — "Pure,  and  very  soluble." 

Medical  Rmsj—"  Eminently  suitable  tor  InvalidB." 


PURE  CONCENTRATED 


Sir  C.  A.  CAMERON,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland — "I  have  never 
tasted  Cocoa  that  I  like  so  well." 


COCOA. 


HOTELS. 

BEDFORD    HOTEL,   BRIGHTON.    Old  Established, 
Unequalled  in  situation.   Opposite  West  Pier.   Spacious  Coffee  and  Reading  Rooms. 

Sea-water  service.  Great  variety  of  excellent  wines.  Moderate  tariff.   

GEO.  HECKTORD,  Manager. 

DEVON.— The  MID-DEVON  HOTEL  and  Health  Resort,  at 
Ashbury  Station.  900  ft.  above  sea  level.  150  acres  moor  and  heather,  availnhle  for  Polo, 
Golf,  Cricket,  Tennis,  .tc.  Fijhinir  near.   Horses  and  carnages.-Address,  MA>A(.gBES8. 

TLFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.     Great  Health 

J-  and  Pleasure  Resort.  Private  Marine  Esplanade.  EiRht  Lawn-Tennis  Courts.  Large 
Swimming  Bath.   Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Rooms.  Torifl  of  Manager.  /.no* 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  did  a 
  good  deal  of  work  in  a  short  time,  the 

Behring  Sea  Bill  being  introduced,  and  the 
Museums  and  Gymnasiums  Bill  (for  the  increase  of  that 
depressed  interest,  the  rates)  read  a  second  time,  as  was 
Lord  Monkswell's  Reformatory  Bill.  Lord  Herschell 
then  liberated  his  perplexed  soul  about  habitual  drunkards. 
The  House  of  Commons,  after  question  time,  was  occupied 
(luring  the  entire  evening  with  Mr.  Lea's  new  clause  for 
amalgamating  the  two  branches  of  the  Land  Commission, 
which  was  for  some  reason  opposed  by  the  Gladstonians  and 
Anti-Parnellites,  acrimoniously  debated,  made  the  occasion  of 
accusing  Mr.  Balfour  of  dreadful  conduct  to  a  good  Com- 
missioner, and  carried  by  136  to  83.  And  Mr.  Smith 
thinks  that  business  will  be  got  through  by  the  end  of  next 
■month. 

A  very  comely  and  decent  ceremonial  attended  the  pass- 
ing (by  grace  of  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders)  of  the 
Behring  Sea  Bill  through  all  its  stages  from  the  second 
reading  onwards,  through  the  House  of  Lords  on  Mojiday. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  moving  the  said  second  reading,  took 
occasion  to  pay  an  eloquent  and  well-merited  tribute  to 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  Lord  Kimberley  acquiesced  in  most 
of  Lord  Salisbury's  sentiments,  with,  perhaps,  less  grace 
than  Lord  Granville  would  have  shown,  but  very  credit- 
ably, and  the  comic  element  essential  to  a  truly  British 
<irama  having  been  provided  by  Lord  Denman,  the  incident 
closed.  Whether  the  affair  which  concurrently  and  subse- 
quently went  on  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Government  proposals  for  assisted  (not  neces- 
sarily free)  education — was  equally  decent  and  comely  is  a 
matter  on  which,  perhaps,  no  two  Tories,  nor  even 
any  two  Liberals,  are  likely  to  agree.  Sir  William 
Hart  Dyke  undoubtedly  took  the  bull  by  the  horns 
with  some  felicity  when  he  mocked  himself  of  citations 
from  Hansard,  declaring  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
^ind  there  was  an  end  of  it.  The  actual  proposal  was,  in 
£ne,  the  present  of  ten  shillings  per  head,  or  about  a  three- 
penny fee,  to  every  School,  Board  or  Voluntary.  The  Oppo- 
sition, in  the  main,  forbore  to  gird,  but  intimated  (as  their 
organs  have  since  still  more  plainly  done)  that  they  meant 
to  have  "  freedom  "  instead  of  "  assistance,"  and  universal 
slavery  to  Boards  instead  of  the  Voluntary  system.  Mr. 
HowoRTH  and  a  few  other  Tories  made  decent  protest,  and 
cut,  we  venture  to  think,  the  best  figures  of  the  evening. 
The  necessary  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
adjourned.  There  are  one  or  two  members  who — not  as 
.members,  indeed,  but  as  men — might  have  murmured  as 
they  went  home,  "  I  have  seen  sixty-two  years  of  Tory 
"  '  changes  of  mind,'  "  and  some  of  them  might  have  added, 
"  And  I  never  knew  one  that  did  not  hurt  the  party  and 
"  the  country."  But  the  lesson  of  Twenty-nine  is  not 
learnt  yet. 

Tuesday  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  (the  Lords  read 
a  School  Buildings  Bill  a  third  time)  a  day  of  miscellanies, 
^'  wantings  to  know,"  and  the  like.  In  reply  to  the  desire  of 
the  House  for  information,  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  explained  Government  intentions  as  to  Ireland's 
and  Scotland's  share  in  that  plunder  which  in  England 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  rates  and  fruits 
sees.  Mr.  Balfour  further  detailed  the  measures  which 
his  pacification  of  Ireland  wiU  enable  him  to  carry  out,  and 
Mr.  Smith  had  to  say  something  about  a  certain  writer  of 
loathsome  letters.  On  the  Free  Education  matter  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  joined  the  protestors  in  a  short 
but  manly  speech,  and  the  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  Then 
the  House  returned  to  the  Land  Bill,  and  Sir  William 


Harcourt,  having  congenially  dragged  down  the  debate  to 
the  level  of  personalities  and  recriminations  about  Mr. 
Commissioner  McCarthy,  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  the  first 
time  for  some  weeks,  intervened  to  save  his  erring  child 
from  castigation,  and  did  not.  Several  divisions  were  taken 
in  rather  thin  houses,  and  divers  amendments  to  Mr. 
Lea's  clause  accepted  or  rejected.  And  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
that  business  can  be  got  through  by  the  end  of  July. 

On  Wednesday  the  perennially  interesting  sight  of  "  the 
"  hangman  when  it  comes  home  to  him"  was  exhibited  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Her  Majesty's  Opposition,  who 
have  been  for  months  debating  amendments  to  amendments 
to  amendments  on  the  Land  Bill,  had  a  little  tiny  taste,  a  mere 
relish,  of  the  same  proceeding  administered  to  their  beloved 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill.  And  Ai,  they  said,  and  Ototoi, 
and  "  Oh,  won't  we  make  the  business  of  the  country  pay 
"  for  it !  "  But  naught  would  avail,  and  the  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister  was  adjourned. 

On  Thursday  Lord  Salisbury  formally  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Lords  the  agreement  with  Portugal,  which 
had  been  at  last  signed,  and  which  has  been  pretty  fully 
discussed  here.  In  pointing  out  that  the  concession  on  the 
north  of  the  Zambesi  is  balanced  not  only  by  the  gain  of 
Manica,  but  by  others  in  Nyassaland  and  the  Barotse 
country,  Lord  Salisbury  took  occasion  to  rebuke,  not  un- 
deservedly, the  fashion  of  talking  as  if  Great  Britain  could 
neglect  her  own  acknowledgments  of  Portuguese  rights. 
This  has  been  construed  into  a  quite  Gladstonian  attitude 
on  Lord  Salisbury's  part.  Short  memories  are  blessed 
things  for  smart  journalists.  A  "  Gladstonian  attitude  "  on 
Lord  Salisbury's  part  would  have  meant  the  handing  over 
of  the  whole  of  Nyassaland  to  Portugal  and  the  whole  of 
Matabeleland  to  the  Boers.  In  the  Lower  House  business 
was  talked  of,  and  the  new  coinage  and  other  things.  The 
Russian- Dutch  Loan  Bill,  which  by  reducing  interest  saves 
a  considerable  sum,  was  read  a  second  time,  and  the  rest  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Lea's 
clause  was  finally  trimmed  to  shape,  and  added  to  the  Bill, 
and  some  other  clauses  and  amendments  were  disposed  of. 

Foreign      Little  foreign  or  colonial  news  of  importance 
and  Colonial   reached  England  last  Saturday.    The  release 
Aflrairs.  ^^^le   abducted  Germans  in  Turkey,  the 

astonishing  prolongation  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  life,  more 
gossip  about  England  and  Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  Russian 
exodus  on  the  other,  with  a  little  Chilian  news,  forming  the 
staple.  The  news  of  Monday  included,  besides  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  some  more  Chilian  news,  a  speech  by 
M.  d'Haussonville  to  the  French  Royalists — who,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  feel  jolly — and  an  ingenious  ofiicial  Italian  note 
"  damping,"  as  President  Kruger  would  say,  the  recent 
fables  about  Anglo-Italian  engagements.  In  Portugal,  we 
were  told  and  were  not  surprised  to  hear,  the  pei'sons 
responsible  for  the  actual  terms  of  agreement  between 
that  country  and  England  represent  it  as  a  glorious 
triumph,  while  those  who  were  responsible  for  that  which 
fell  through  say  that  the  new  one  is  no  improvement, 

but  the   reverse.     For  this  is  the  way  of  them.  

Tuesday's  news  was  also  very  "  light " ;  canards  about 
Portuguese  intentions  of  selling  colonies  right  and  left, 
about  the  Czar  having  suddenly  discovered  that  his  Jewish 
subjects  were  being  persecuted,  and  so  forth,  forming  the 
bulk  of  it.  But  some  intensely  amusing,  if  true,  statements 
as  to  French  feeling  in  regard  to  Russia  were  given  by  the 
Times  Paris  Correspondent,  caput  cartim,  if  not  nomen 

alarum,  to  all  who  know  of  him.  Stagnation  continued 

on  Wednesday  morning,  save  for  the  publication  of  an  im- 
mensely funny  letter  from  Mr.  Labouchere  to  a  French- 
man, on  the  subject  of  English  foreign  policy,  from  which 
the  guileless  Gaul  probably  inferred  that  Mr.  Labouchere  ip. 
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and  is  helil  here  to  be,  an  authority  on  that  subject.  

A  long  circular  note  from  the  Chilian  Junta  was  published 
on  Thursday,  with  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Convention,  the  Behring  Sea  business,  the  sad 
sighing  of  the  poor  French  souls  as  they  sit  under  the 
willow  and  wear  it  for  Russia,  the  preparations  made  in 
Canada  for  supplying  the  place  of  the  late  Premier,  and 

some  other  things.  It  was  announced — we  hope  truly — 

that  means  have  been  found  to  remove  official  scruples  as 
to  the  reception  of  Gungunhama's  envoys,  to  which  there 
can  certainly  be  no  objection ;  as,  by  the  new  arrangement, 
we  are  protectors  of  part  of  his  dominions,  and  contingent 
reversioners  to  the  protection  of  the  rest.  The  Conven- 
tion has  now  been  signed ;  but  the  Portuguese  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  report  that  the  redoubtable  Capitan  Mor 
GouvEiA  has  turned  against  them  and  "rebelled" — which  pro- 
bably means  no  more  than  that  the  intelligent  half-caste  sees 
the  winning  horse  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company, 
and  has  put  his  money  on  it  instead  of  on  the  Companhia 
Mozambique. 

The  Baccarat  case,  on  which  we  comment  fully 
Law.      elsewhere,  ended  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  a 

verdict  for  the  defendants.  Wednesday  was 

a  day  of  rather  unusual  interest  in  the  Courts,  even  after 
the  Baccarat  decision.  The  appeal  in  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln's case — a  one-sided  affair,  since  the  Bishop  does  not 
appear,  but  very  carefully  argued  between  the  counsel  for 
the  persecutors  (we  beg  pardon,  promoters)  and  a  strong 
Judicial  Committee  of  Lords  Spiritual,  Lords  Temporal,  and 
others — opened,  as  did  the  third  trial  of  Wiedemann  v. 

Walpole.  There  were  at  least  three  curious  minor 

cases — one  between  Lady  Meux  and  her  jewellers ;  another 
in  which  a  lodger  obtained  relatively  heavy  damages  against 
a  Bournemouth  restaurant  keeper  for  turning  him  out  into 
damp  beds ;  and  a  third  in  which  the  South- Western  Rail- 
way was  cast  for,  or  rather  compounded  for,  malicious  prose- 
cution on  a  summons  for  travelling  without  a  ticket. 

The  threatened  Omnibus  strike  broke  out  on 
'swke!^"^  Sunday,  and  has  continued  since.    It  is  all 

very  well  to  "  sympathize  "  with  men  who 
object  to  working  fifteen  hours  a  day ;  but  not  the  slightest 
sympathy  ought  to  be  extended  to  them  when  they  bully 
others  who  do  not  object.  The  police  news  of  Tuesday  con- 
tained the  almost  incredible  intelligence  that  Mr.  Vaughan 
had  refused  a  summons  against  Mr.  Burns  because  the  driver 
of  the  omnibus  was  not  licensed.  We  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  all  sorts  of  benches,  from  those  of  Archbishops 
and  Lord  Chief  Justices  downwards,  but  we  can  only  cha- 
racterize this  decision  as  a  disgrace  and  a  disaster  to  Eng- 
lish law.  Slight  consolation  was  given  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  Parliament,  who,  while  asserting  his  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Vaugiian's  reasons,  pointedly  indicated  a  section  of  the 
Act  which  empowers  any  man  to  drive  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  by  the  very  different  conduct  of  other  police  magis- 
trates, who  have  perceived  that  their  function  is  to  dis- 
courage, not  to  favour,  riot.  Attention  may  be  called  to 
a  really  pathetic  remonstrance  fr'om  the  Secretary  of  the 
Road  Car  Company  in  Thursday's  papers,  and  to  what  may 
be  perhaps  excusably  called,  by  combining  old  and  new  slangs, 
a  "  record  anility  "  from  that  middle-aged  anarch  (hybrid 
again,  but  impossible  to  resist)  Lord  Ripon.  "If,"  says  Lord 
RiPON,  "  the  question  is  between  short  hours  and  high  divi- 
"  dends,  the  dividends  must  go  to  the  wall."  Who  does  Lord 
Ripon  think  is  going  to  pay  the  wages  for  the  short  or  any 
hours  when  the  dividends  have  gone  to  the  wall  % 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  on  Sunday  was  un- 
Sport.      usually  uninteresting  to  Englishmen,  no  English 

horse  of  importance  competing.  M,  Blanc's 
three — Clamart,  Reverend,  and  Gouverneur — very  nearly, 
and  the  two  first  actually,  had  the  race  between  them, 
Reverend,  though  he  gave  way  to  his  stable  companion 
Clamart,  beating  M.  de  Montbel's  Ermak  as  easily  as  the 

latter  beat  him  in  the  French  Derby.  The  Thames 

Yacht  Club  had  a  really  good  race  on  Saturday  from  the 
Nore  to  Dover ;  a  race  for  once  won  by  the  first  and  un- 
doubtedly the  best  boat,  Mr.  Jameson's  Tverna.  In 

cricket  this  day  week  Surrey  maintained  their  season 
record  by  beating  Gloucestershire.  Yorkshire,  who  have 
not  been  very  lucky,  won  well  from  Middlesex ;  and  in  a 
match  which  has  always  historic,  if  not  always  sporting, 
interest,  the  Lords  and  Commons  beat  Westminster  School. 
On  Tuesday  Middlesex,  who  have  been  rather  unlucky 
hitherto,  beat  Notts  at  Lord's  ;  and  Gloucestershire  Sussex 
at  Brighton.  The  first  day  of  the  Ascot  meeting  gave 


fine  weather  but  moderate  sport,  the  best  horses  being  re- 
served. However,  Houndsditch  won  the  Ascot  Stakes  well, 
Ragimunde,  the  favourite,  wanting  more  than  the  half-stone 
he  received  from  Mr.  Lowther's  horse  to  beat  him.  Mr. 
Cooper's  Melody  got  the  better  of  Orvieto,  Orion,  and  some 
others  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes ;  and  Mr.  Houlds- 
woRxn's  Dunure  won  a  very  good  race  by  a  short  head  from 
Flyaway  in  the  Coventry  Stakes ;  while  Mons  Meg  swept 
the  Gold  Vase  away  from  Nunthorpe  and  Padua.  On 
Wednesday  the  programme  was  opened  by  St.  Simon  of  the 
Rock  winning  the  Ascot  Derby ;  the  Hunt  Cup  went  to 
Mr.  Hammond's  Laureate  II.,  whom  Rathbeal  couM  not 
catch,  though  he  tried  hard ;  the  Coronation  Stakes  tO'  Mr. 
Brodrick-Cloete's  handsome  Cereza ;  the  Twenty-third 
Biennial  to  Mr.  Rose's  Henry  VIIL,  with  whom  Peter 
Flower  was  too  heavily  weighted  to  get  up ;  and  the  Fern 
Hill  Stakes,  after  a  very  hard-run  race  with  Lorette,  to  Mr. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild's  Bumptious.  The  only  drawback, 
if  it  was  one,  to  the  sport  on  Thursday  was  that  not  a  few 
races  were  foregone  conclusions  for  the  excellent  horses 
they  brought  out.  Common  (at  40  to  i)  for  the  St.  James's 
Palace  Stakes,  Amphion  for  the  Rous  Memorial,  and  Sure- 
foot  for  the  Twenty- eighth  New  Biennial,  were,  in  different 
degrees,  certainties.  Bumptious  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Biennial,  Goldfinch  in  the  New  Stakes,  and  Bel  Demonio 
in  the  All- aged  Stakes  (the  last-named  with  10  st.  5  lbs.  on 
him),  distinguished  themselves ;  and  the  event  of  the  day, 
the  Gold  Cup,  went  deservedly  to  Lord  Hartington's 
Morion,  after  an  exceedingly  good  race  with  Queen's  Birth- 
day and  Gonsalvo. 

On  Friday  week  shrinking  Science  waited  in 
Miscellaneous,  large  numbers  upon  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  with  intent  to  procure  the  omission  of 
the  degi'ading  word  "  Limited  "  from  the  title  of  the  new 
Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine.  The  question  is  a  rather 
complicated  one,  le  plus  clair  of  it  being  that  Science  is 
always  wanting  "  more."    This  subject  has  since  been  dealt 

with  by  the  omniscribent  Sir  Thomas  Farrer.  A  very 

largely  attended  and  influential  meeting,  chairmanned  by 
Lord  Norton,  and  addressed,  among  others,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  .was  held  last  week  on  the  subject 
of  Free  Education,  and  expressed  itself  as  strongly 
against  any  interference  with,  or  damage  to,  Voluntary 
schools  by  that  measure.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Gott, 
Dean  of  Worcester,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  Leeds,  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Truro  was  announced ;  and  the  extraordinary 
claim  of  Miss  Smith  {in  re  Park)  for  twenty  thousand 
pounds  was  dismissed,  after  an  investigation  perhaps  dis- 
proportionate in  length.  On  Monday  morning  Lord 

Coleridge  published  a  letter,  in  which  he  administered 
deserved,  but  too  mild,  rebuke  to  one  of  those  persons  who 
talk  about  the  rights  of  the  public  (meaning  thereby  their 
own  pushing  impertinence)  in  the  matter  of  admission  to 

the  Court  during  the  Baccarat  case.  The  prices  at  the 

great  picture  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  Matthews's  gallery  were 
not  individually  large,  though  number  brought  up  the  total 
to  nearly  sixty  thousand  pounds.  On  the  whole,  the  Mullers 
and  Lewises  sold  best,  and  the  Hooks  fairly,  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt's  celebrated  "  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple " 
would  some  years  ago  have  fetched  much  more  than  3,400 
guineas,  and  those  who  bought  the  Ettys  at  an  average 

of  less  than  two  hundred  had  good  pennyworths.  

The  Reverend  Mr.  Humphreys,  that  sweet  saint  of  New 
Tipperary,  wants,  it  seems,  the  recusant  shopkeepers  of  that 
mart  to  give  up  their  keys  to  'um  when  they  return  to 
Smith  Barry  and  slavery.  And  they  won't,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Humphreys  moaneth  "  Ichabod,"  and  no 
doubt  sighs  for  the  time  when  emancipation  was  not,  but 

horsewhips  were.  It  was  announced  on  Wednesday 

morning  tlmt  the  Baring  liquidation,  re.specting  which 
some  anxiety  had  been  expressed  and  hints  made  of  a 
possible  call  on  the  guarantors,  showed  a  surplus,  after 
allowing  for  the  great  depreciation  of  many  of  the  securi- 
ties concerned,  of  at  least  a  million ;  that  Miss  Baskett 
had  accepted  four  hundred  pounds  from  Captain  Verney, 
and  that  the  body  calling  themselves  the  Catholic  Union 
had  naturally,  but  not  perhaps  wisely,  appealed  to  the 
Royal  Academy  to  cancel  its  certainly  very  bad  bargain 
for  the  young  woman  without  clothes  who  is  apparently 
"  giving  a  back  "  to  a  religious  person,  with  others  wait- 
ing to  follow  him  and  her.  Two  gatherings  of  some 

interest,  and  attended  by  persons  of  distinction,  were  held 
on  Thursday,  one  to  unveil  a  bust  of  Sir  Henry  Layard 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  he  helped  to  enrich  with 
some  of  its  most  unique  treasures,  the  other  to  arrange  a 
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memorial  of  Archbishop  Magee.  The  Eastbourne  magis- 
trates having  taken  steps,  in  accordance  with  their  Act  of 
Parliament,  to  free  their  town  from  the  pestilent  abomina- 
tion called  the  Salvation  Army,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  Mr.  James  Stuart,  M.P.,  intends  to  bring  the 
matter  before  Parliament. 

The  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  not  only 
Obituary,     a  great  loss  to  Canada,  but  no  small  one  to 

England,  We  may  trust  that  there  are  five 
hundred  good  as  he  in  the  Dominion ;  but  it  is  an  unfor- 
tunate fact  that  the  parochial  and  particularist  element  is 
too  often  wont  to  get  the  upper  hand  in  colonial  politicians, 
who  have  every  inducement  to  flatter  local  weaknesses  and 

•no  very  strong  inducement  to  be  true  to  the  Empire.  

Mr.  Calvert  and  Mr.  Trower  were  both  men  well  known 
at  Oxford  and  in  the  law;  and  Colonel  Lebel  will  be  re- 
membered at  least  so  long  as  men  shoot  in  his  gun.  Dr. 

Springer  was  a  German  historian  of  renown,  and  Mr. 
Valentine  Smith,  French  by  language  and  residence, 
though  by  name  and  extraction  English,  an  archEEologist  of 
merit ;  while  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C,  was  the  authority  on  Law 
Keporting,  Mr.  Freshfield  one  of  the  best  known  of 
solicitors,  and  Colonel  D'Aecy  Hunt  a  sahreur  of  distinc- 
tion, who  had  served  not  merely  in  the  Crimea,  but  in  the 

sharp  Indian  fighting  of  the  Punjab  wars  earlier.  >  Father 

CuRCi  attained  a  brief  (we  do  not  say  a  bad)  eminence  by 
showing,  as  a  Jesuit  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  independence 
■some  fourteen  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  and  descended  from  it  (we  do  not  say 

that  his  state  was  the  less  gracious)  by  recanting.  Mr. 

James  Beal  was  a  Municipal  Reformer,  a  phrase  which 
"  surprises  by  itself" ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  meant 

•well.  The  stage  in  England  has  suffered  a  loss  by  the 

death  of  Mr.  Edmund  Leathes,  though  it  is  long  since  he 
has  acted,  and  in  America  by  that  of  the  well-known 
comedian,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher. 


THE  BACCARAT  CASE. 

THE  great  Baccarat  case  finished  on  Tuesday  by  a 
verdict  for  the  defendants,  to  the  displeasure  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  mob  inside  and  outside  of  Court ;  to 
the  regret  or  relief,  as  regards  the  case  generally,  of  others  ; 
to  the  surprise  prolsably,  as  far  as  the  result  was  concerned, 
of  no  one.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  much  more 
surprise  would  have  been  felt  by  at  least  some  not  bad 
judges  if  the  result  had  been  the  other  way.  The  legal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  moral,  evidence  was  by  no  means 
very  strong ;  it  was,  to  be  pedantically  accurate,  catenary 
rather  than  cumulative,  and  some  of  the  links  of  the  chain 
•did  not  bear  much  pulling  at.  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  closing 
speech,  though  by  no  means  impeccable,  either  on  the  score 
■of  taste  or  on  the  score  of  sense,  was  of  the  class  that  appeals 
most  powerfully  to  an  ordinary  jury.  Jurymen  are  also 
wont  to  be  much  affected  by  the  aroma  of  vague  prejudice, 
which,  no  doubt,  acted  on  the  hissers  among  the  crowd, 
and  which  makes  Englishmen,  by  a  kind  of  irrational  gene- 
rosity, assume  that,  if  a  very  great  man  is  concerned  in  a 
•case  even  indirectly  on  one  side,  a  less  great  man  on  the 
other  is  sure  to  be  right.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  jury  came  to  the  substantially  just  conclusion  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  case  was,  in  the  main,  ex- 
cellent. If  Sir  Edward  Clarke  indulged  in  claptrap  in 
his  closing  speech,  his  opening  one  was  a  model  of  pre- 
cision and  correctness  as  well  as  being  at  least  as  able  as 
the  final  tirade  for  which  he  has  been  sufiiciently  punished 
by  the  loss  of  his  voice  and  the  applause  of  the  Reverend 
Hugh  Price  Hughes.  One  of  the  junior  counsel,  indeed, 
descended  to  lamentable  vulgarity ;  but  he  was  properly 
rebuked  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  whose  conduct  of 
the  case,  on  the  whole,  was  highly  creditable  to  him.  The 
witnesses  almost  without  exception  gave  their  evidence  with 
propriety,  and  Sir  Charles  Russell  certainly  cannot  be 
accused  of  bearing  too  hardly  on  the  plaintifi". 

Of  that  unfortunate  person  himself  we  shall  say  as  little 
as  possible,  the  social  suicide  which  he  has  committed  being 
too  ghastly  a  subject  for  any  one  to  care  to  discuss  it  much. 
Marriage  is  honourable  in  all,  but  it  will  not  cover  cheating 
at  cards,  which,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  reminded  men, 
is  a  statutable  off"ence.  Amid  the  ocean  of  silly  cant  which 
has  been  poured  forth  on  the  occasion  by  smugs  and  prigs, 
certain  attempts  to  minimize  this  crime  have  been  neither 
the  least  canting  nor  the  least  silly.    It  is  with  perfect 


reason  and  justice  that  the  offence  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  heaviest  that  a  man  can  commit.  For  it  answers  in  the 
social  scale  to  the  class  of  offences  which  used  to  include 
petty  treason,  murder  and  robbery  under  trust,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  legal.  Life  might  or  might  not  be  tolerable 
without  its  amusements ;  it  is  certain  that  its  amusements 
would  be  intolerable  if  every  one  had  to  be  perpetually 
on  his  guard  against  his  neighbour.  Besides,  the  mere  fact 
that  by  unwritten  law  this  is  estaljlished  as  the  thing  that 
a  man  may  not  do  is  the  justification  of  the  importance 
attached  to  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  reasons  for 
the  horror  with  which  it  is  regarded,  not  the  weakest  of 
which  is  that  it  has  no  earthly  temptation  to  a  sane  man, 
except  a  filthy  greed  of  filthy  lucre.  But  it  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  to  do  so.  A  man  may  possibly  be  punished 
more  heavily  when,  in  the  great  old  phrase,  "  he  is  tried 
"  above  "  for  other  crimes  than  for  thieving  at  cards.  It 
may,  for  obvious  reasons,  suit  legislators  to  attach  heavier 
legal  penalties  to  others ;  but  there  certainly  is  no  offence, 
with  one  exception  unnecessary  to  name,  which  actually 
deserves  heavier  social  condemnation.  And  it  is  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  so  long  (which  may  not  be  very  long) 
as  society  means  the  sphere  in  which  the  ideas  and  usages 
of  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour  prevail,  any  other  offence 
will  be  put  in  the  same  bad  eminence.  It  is  one  of  its 
peculiar  punishments,  as  well  as  of  its  peculiar  turpitudes, 
that  the  man  who  is  convicted  of  it  actually  puts  himself 
out  of  the  pale  of  repentance.  He  cannot  so  much  as  touch 
a  card  without  exciting  an  idea  of  relapse,  without  creat- 
ing that  very  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  mutual  distrust) 
which  it  is  the  object  of  his  ostracism  to  prevent. 

Probably  even  more  public  interest  has  been  really 
felt  in  the  conduct  of  the  other  persons  concerned  as 
accusers  and  as  interim  arbiters  in  the  case.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  discuss  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
has  been  said  on  the  matter ;  the  most  remarkable  thing, 
perhaps,  being  that  an  Englishman  should  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  inform  us  that  foreigners  are  scandal- 
ized at  a  Field  Marshal  and  a  Prince  playing  cards  with 
a  lieutenant.  That  is  not  the  English  standard.  Here 
gentlemen  of  any  rank  may,  and  do,  play  with  each 
other ;  and  the  chief  anxiety  felt  in  England  is  whether  on 
this  particular  occasion  F.M.  H.R.H.  did  play  with  gentle- 
men. It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Coleridge  in  his  sum- 
ming up  said  remarkably  little  about  a  point  which  has 
been  keenly  discussed  in  private,  and  which  excited 
more  interest  than  any  other  in  some  quarters — the 
propriety  of  the  steps  taken  when  the  plaintifi"  was  first 
detected  or  suspected.  In  gliding  over  this  the  judge  cer- 
tainly did  not  show  any  lack  of  tact.  For,  as  he  justly 
observed  of  it  and  of  other  matters,  they  were  matters  with 
which  the  law  has  and  the  Court  had  nothing  to  do,  the 
mere  propriety  or  taste  of  a  man's  conduct  not  concerning 
either  directly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is,  we  believe,  an 
irreconcileable  difference  between  persons  of  unquestioned 
sense,  unblemished  honour,  and  plenty  of  experience  of  men  and 
things  and  cards,  on  this  particular  point.  It  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  leave  it  to  individual  opinion  to  decide  whether  the 
obligation  of  the  host  to  the  erring  guest,  or  the 
obligation  to  his  other  guests  and  to  society  in  general,  must 
dip  the  scale.  On  another  point — the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  appealed  to  as  arbiters — there  is,  we  think,  much  less 
difference.  Some  very  hard  things  have  been  said  of  Lord 
Coventry  and  General  Owen  Williams,  as  well  as  by  im- 
plication or  explicitly  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  pursuing 
the  course  which  they  actually  pursued.  On  the  score  of 
wisdom  something  may  perhaps  be  said  against  them ;  for 
such  a  secret  is  certain  to  be  no  secret  long,  and  a  scandal 
which  escapes  burking  in  its  cradle  is  always  a  far 
more  pestilent  and  dangerous  thing  than  if  the  burking 
had  not  been  attempted.  But  on  the  score  of  propriety 
we  find  it  very  hard  to  find  much  fault  with  their 
conduct.  The  expedient  they  adopted  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  had  much  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  the  breach  of  military  etiquette  or 
social  duty  implied  in  it  is  mainly,  if  not  merely,  technical. 
Of  unfairness  to  the  plaintiff  on  their  part  we  can  see 
nothing.  He  signed  at  his  own  risk;  they  were  not 
going  to  accuse  him  if  he  did  not  sign ;  they  had  no 
control  over  those  who  would  have  accused  him.  More- 
over, it  has  been  far  too  much  forgotten  that  the  plaintiff, 
if  innocent,  had  a  remedy  in  his  own  hands,  even  after 
signing  under  the  pressure  and  in  the  haste  of  which  he 
complained.  He  was  not  bound  to  silence.  He  could 
have,  and  in  strictness  ought  to  have,  gone  to  his  com- 
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manding  officer,  or  straight  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  have  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  fearful 
"  mistake  ;  but  I  am  innocent,  and  I  put  myself  in  your 
"  hands."  There  are  some  people  with  whom  his  failure  to 
do  this  has  weighed  much  more  than  the  rather  scrappy 
testimony  of  the  defendants,  the  important,  though  con- 
tested, fact  of  a  subaltern  in  the  Guards  wallowing  on  his 
couch  in  agony  at  the  thought  of  a  live  baronet  and 
lieutenant-colonel  cheating,  the  heroic  epistle  of  Mr.  Lycett 
Green  to  his  mother-in-law,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  incidents 
which  mark  the  sojourn  in  that  singular  establishment, 
where  the  master  of  the  house  is,  apparently,  the  last  per- 
son who  is  informed  of  anything,  consulted  as  to  anything, 
or  allowed  any  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  guests  or  the 
provision  of  amusements  for  them. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last,  and  undoubtedly  in  some 
respects  the  principal,  feature  of  the  matter — the  figure 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  cuts  in  it.  It  was  inevitable 
that  malignant  and  coarse  attacks  should  be  made  on  him 
on  the  occasion.  Not  only  are  such  things  the  penalty 
which  a  free  country  pays  for  being  a  free  country,  but  it 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  they  are  rather  more  violent,  if 
less  open,  in  countries  that  are  not  free.  When  any  cockney 
or  clodhopper  can  feel  a  delightful  sense  of  superiority  in 
censuring  his  future  Sovereign,  when  any  canter  can  hug 
himself  on  his  virtue  in  denouncing  the  vices  of  the 
great,  and  when  any  dishonest  politician  can  deal  a  side 
stroke  at  an  institution  he  hates  under  colour  of  zeal 
for  morality  and  religion,  the  style  of  comment  in  such 
a  case  can  be  predicted  beforehand.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, that  the  eternal  foreign  jibe  at  le  cant  Britan- 
iiiqtie  had  not  been  justified  by  the  censure  passed 
on  the  Prince  for  "  gambling "  in  some  quarters  where 
better  things  might  have  been  expected.  "  Gambling  "  is 
one  of  those  question-begging  equivocations  which  do  such 
infinite  mischief  on  the  tongues  of  knaves  and  in  the  ears  of 
fools.  To  play  for  money,  or  to  bet  money,  which  you  cannot 
pay  if  you  lose  is  only  less  dishonourable  than  to  cheat ; 
and  if  done  deliberately  and  habitually  deserves  the  severest 
condemnation.  To  stake  money  which  cripples  your  means 
of  living,  obliges  you  to  be  unjust  to  others,  and  so  forth, 
is  undoubtedly  and  seriously  wrong.  But  the  stakes  at 
Tranby  Croft  were  not  such  as  to  bring  either  of  these  con- 
sequences, or  anything  in  the  least  like  them,  upon  any 
person  playing  there.  And  that  being  so,  no  sane  man 
will  see  any  more  harm  in  the  Prince  having  played  the 
game,  as  a  game,  than  in  the  playing  of  sixpenny  whist  at  a 
country  parsonage,  of  loto  for  sweetmeats  among  children, 
or  of  cup-and-ball  for  nothing  at  all  by  a  forced  idler 
on  a  wet  morning.  All  talk  to  the  contrary  is  sense- 
less, and  generally  insincere,  cant,  which  is  a  disgrace 
either  to  the  intellects  or  the  honesty,  or  both,  of  the 
persons  uttering  it.  But  whether  the  Prince  was  wise  to 
go,  playing  and  to  play  baccarat,  to  the  place  where  he 
actually  played  it,  and  whether,  a  scandal  having  arisen, 
he  was  wise  even  in  the  joint  interest  of  himself  and  the 
person  incriminated  to  be  a  party  to  any  hushing  of  it  up, 
are  difierent  questions.  For  the  rest.  Lieutenant  Tappleton, 
of  the  97th  (who  also  was  himself  a  military  man),  shall 
spare  us  any  further  comment  and  sum  up  the  whole 
matter.  "  Sorry,"  said  that  ofiicer  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  after 
the  great  detection  of  Mr.  Jingle,  "  to  have  placed  you  in 
"  this  disagreeable  situation.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that 
"  the  best  way  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  in 
"  future  will  be  to  be  more  select  in  the  choice  of  j^our 
"  companions." 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  "ENGLISH  LASSIE." 

THE  Confessional  has  some  faults  which  are  familiar  to 
Protestant  controversialists.  But  it  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  human  heart,  because  it  gives  people  opportunities 
for  talking  about  themselves,  and  telling,  in  successive 
numbers,  the  stories  of  their  lives.  Probably  the  pious  who 
do  this  with  most  joy  are  ladies.  Men  are  less  anxious,  as 
a  rule,  to  unbosom  themselves  to  strangers.  A  queer  non- 
religious  substitute  for  the  Confessional  is  provided  by  the 
conductors  of  several  feminine  journals.  From  a  column  in 
one  of  these,  a  column  entitled  "  Good  Form,"  we  select  an 
interesting  revelation  of  private  life.  Some  novelists,  such 
as  M.  DE  GoNcouRT,  receive  confessions  from  ladies  who  are 
anxious  to  have  their  private  and  personal  romances  pub- 
lished in  yellow  covers,  or  in  three  volumes.  A  novelist 
in  search  of  passion  and  adventure  may  with  advantage 


study  the  counsels  and  consolations  given  in  "  Good  Form." 
The  most  interesting  penitent  is  "  English  Lassie,"  who 
must  have  told  a  strange  tale  to  the  editor.  She  is 
comfortably  addressed  by  him  as  *'  Poor  dear  girl !  .  .  . 
"  I  do  not  approve  of  his  conduct  at  all."  But  what 
had  his  conduct  been  ?  That  is  what  we  have  to  try 
to  unravel.  His  conduct,  at  all  events,  leaves  him  still 
dear  to  "  English  Lassie."  She  has  not  dismissed  him  from 
her  heart,  nor,  perhaps,  from  her  hopes.  "  He  had  na 
"  right  to  behave  so ;  if  he  was  already  engaged,  it 
"  was  scarcely  honourable  of  him  to  entangle  you  in  so- 
"  dangerous  a  friendship."  But  if  he  was  already  engaged, 
and  said  so,  a  fair  mind  will  ask  whether  it  was  not 
rather  "  English  Lassie  "  who  tried  to  entangle  him  %  "  On 
"  the  other  hand,  we  will  admit  that  he  has  been  very 
"  lonely."  Had  he  not  the  presence  of  his  betrothed 
to  cheer  him  1  Or  was  she  absent,  and  was  he  given 
to  pouring  out  his  affection  for  her  in  the  ear  of  "  English 
"Lassie"?  That  could  not  have  encouraged  "English 
"  Lassie,"  unless  she  was  a  minx  who  wished  to  cut  out 
the  gentleman  from  under  the  other  lady's  guns.  "  I 
"  feel  sure,"  the  editor  goes  on,  "  that  your  friendship 
"  has  been  very  precious  to  him,  and  that  the  thought  of  it 
"  has  been  like  a  little  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness.  But 
"  he  has  been  very  selfish  in  accepting  it."  The  mystery- 
deepens.  Why  darkness  1  Is  being  aflianced  a  condition 
of  w^oe  and  gloom,  only  to  be  lightened  up  a  little  by 
flirtations  with  another  1  "I  should  think  he  was  very 
"  attractive  and  fascinating,"  this  rather  indiscreet  editor 
goes  on,  barbing  the  lethal  reed  which  already  clings 
fast  in  the  heart  of  "  English  Lassie."  The  whole  busi- 
ness escapes  conjecture  when  the  editor  says,  "  I  don't 
"  see  why  you  shouldn't  write,  as  you  suggest,  and  tell 
"  him  you  don't  think  the  person  you  mention  can  be 
"  quite  at  death's  door  ;  but,  my  dear,  why  did  he  ever  get 
"  engaged  to  her  at  all?"  We  should  understand,  perhaps,, 
that  He  says  that  the  other  girl  is  dying,  and  that  "  English 
"  Lassie  "  has  only  to  wait  a  while  for  the  succession  to  his 
heart.  But  the  editor  suspects  that  He  is  marrying  for 
money,  and  adds,  "  she  seems  to  be  so  horrid,  so  totally  un- 
"  attractive,  and  such  a  very  low  type  of  woman."  The 
editor  has  clearly  no  evidence  for  all  this,  except  the 
statements  of  "  English  Lassie,"  which  are  not,  perhaps, 
impartial.  We  wish  that  the  Other  Person  and  that  He 
would  also  consult  the  editor.  Our  prejudices  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Other  Person.  She  was  engaged  to  Him,  appa- 
rently, before  he  met  "  English  Lassie."  In  common  fair- 
ness she  deserves  the  first  chance.  As  for  Him,  we  infer 
that  he  does  not  write  to  "  English  Lassie."  "  I  can 
"  imagine,"  says  the  too  wildly  sympathetic  editor,  "  the 
"  looking  out  for  letters,  the  long  weary  times  when 
"  there  was  silence."  He  has  tried  to  shake  off  "  English 
"  Lassie,"  we  think,  but  she  clings  to  him.  This  may 
appear  a  plausible  view,  but  suddenly  it  seems  that  He 
is  not  engaged  to  marry  any  one  at  present.  "  I  think 
"  if  he  renews  his  engagement,  it  will  be  better  for  you 
"  to  give  him  up  entirely."  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  that.  If  "  English  Lassie  "  does  not  give  him 
up,  she  is  unworthy  of  her  proud  title.  "  Cruel  advice, 
"  you  will  think,  my  dear  "  ;  but  "  English  Lassie  "  seems 
to  need  some  wholesome  harshness.  The  whole  afiair  is 
like  one  part  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book  ;  we  need  His 
account  of  it,  and  the  Other  Person's  version.  But  pro- 
bably He  will  not  write  to  the  editor ;  men  rarely  do  take 
editors  so  far  into  their  confidence.  Besides,  He  might  not 
like  to  confess  the  sins  of  "  English  Lassie."  She  has  pro- 
bably read  silly  domestic  novels  till  she  is  determined 
to  be  herself  the  heroine  of  some  such  romance.  A 
female  Young  Lochinvar,  she  will  carry  the  bridegroom  off 
from  the  very  altar.  There  is  a  kind  of  originality  in  this 
ambition.  But  we  may  misunderstand  the  whole  situation, 
which  is  undeniably  perplexing.  Why  is  He  off  with  the 
old  love  and  not  on  with  "  English  Lassie "  ?  Perhaps, 
poor  fellow,  he  is  passing  weary  of  their  loves.  As  "  Eng- 
"  hsh  Lassie "  is  a  Miss  Lochinvar,  He  may  be  a  male 
Vivien,  annoyed  by  the  emulous  devotions  of  several  ladies, 
at  once,  and  only  wishing  that,  like  Vivien  with  Merlin, 
he  could  hypnotize  them,  and  leave  them  in  hollow  oaks 
here  and  there  about  the  country.  To  be  irresistible  has 
its  drawbacks  when  a  moral  man  is  Werther.  We  assure 
Him  of  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  whether  he  has  a  kind 
heart,  like  Willie,  who  came  to  Melville  Castle,  and  "  fain 
"  would  wed  them  a'  " ;  or  whether  he  merely  wishe.^_  to 
goodness  they  would  all  leave  him  alone.  A  wise  editor 
would  have  counselled  "  English  Lassie  "  to  imitate  Miss 
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Bkoughton's  Saea,  who  could  thankfully  remark  that  not 
a  scrap  of  her  handwriting  was  in  existence.  And  He  had 
better  be  very  careful  how  he  writes,  for  there  is  no  pleasure 
in  being  engaged  in  several  cases  of  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  all  at  once. 


A  PAINFUL  SURPllISE. 

IT  is  the  privilege  of  the  Times'  Correspondent  in  Paris 
to  contribute  at  intervals  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 
He  has  seldom  been  more  successful  than  he  was  last 
Tuesday.  On  that  day  he  explained,  in  his  inimitable  lingo, 
why  the  French  have  been  so  deeply  pained,  and  so  unspeak- 
ably surprised,  by  learning  that  their  dear  friend,  the  Czar, 
is  actually  capable  of  deciding  against  them  in  a  case  in 
which  they  asked  him  to  be  arbitrator.  The  reference  was 
a  certain  dispute  with  the  Dutch  as  to  frontiers  and  rights 
in  Guiana.  It  was  thought  "a  triumph  of  clever  diplo- 
"  macy  "  to  have  secured  the  Czar  as  judge.  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  French  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Majesty 
of  Kussia,  who,  "except  for  the  fact  of  death,  to  which  he 
"  has  to  submit  like  all  other  mortals,  regards  himself  as 
"  the  supreme  representative  of  God  on  earth,  would  .  .  . 
"  know  how  to  be  accessible  to  considerations  of  human 
"  complaisance."  If  this  were  turned  into  French,  we 
should  understand  it  better ;  but  the  general  drift  is  clear 
enough.  The  French  thought  it  a  capital  thing  to  have  the 
Sovereign  whom  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  must  needs  be 
their  friend  for  judge.  It  rejoiced  them  jiarticularly  when 
they  learnt  that  the  Czar  "  had  accepted  the  roh  of  arbiter 
"  only  on  the  condition  of  extending  his  principle  of  arbi- 
"  tration  beyond  the  narrow  zone  which  was  in  litigation." 
After  that  the  French  felt  as  easy  in  their  mind  as  a 
Scotch  country  gentleman  of  the  olden  time  who  knew  that 
his  case  was  going  before  his  second  cousin  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  Unfortunately,  the  Czar  did  not  share  the  code 
of  honour  of  the  eminent  Lord  Turktippet.  He  took  his 
work  as  arbiter  quite  seriously,  and  actually  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Dutch. 

To  M.  DE  Blowitz,  looking  at  the  Frenchman  with  the 
advantage  of  long  experience  (and  in  all  seriousness  he 
knows  him  uncommonly  well),  this  failure  of  the  Czar  to 
play  the  game  has  produced  a  perceptible  effect  on  French 
opinion.    Not  loud  but  deep  has  been  the  disappointment 
of  Parisians  that  their  next  friend  has  behaved  in  this 
amazing  manner.    If  he  does  these  things  for  Holland, 
they  have  begun  to  ask  themselves,  "  deep  down  in  their 
"  hearts,"  vrhtii  may  he  not  do  for  Germany.  Journal- 
ists here  and  there  did  explain  that  this  judgment,  being 
"  inspired   by  the  undeviating  justice   and  infallibility 
"  that  animated  the  Supreme  Head   of  the  Orthodox 
"  Church,"  was  a  clear  indication  what  his  decision  would 
be    "  whenever    it    was   a   question   of    restoring  the 
"  power  of  still  mutilated  France."    When  one  remembers 
the  absolute  flunkeyism  towards  Russia  which  has  been 
visible  in   the   French  press   of  late  years,  it   is  pos- 
sible that  something   of   this  kind  was   said.     But  it 
failed  to  allay  the  natural  irritation  of  the  French.  Un- 
deviating justice  and  infallibility  which  decided  against 
the  claims  of  France  was  felt  not  to  be  of  the  right  stamp 
at  all.     The  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  impossible  to 
complain.     To  refuse  to  submit  to    the  Czar's  ruling 
would   not  only  be   a  flagrant   breach  of  faith,   but  a 
mortal  offence  to  the  only  friend  the  French  can  flatter 
themselves  they  possess  in  Europe.    So  they  brooded  over 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  monarch  on  whom 
"  they  counted  to  restore  to  France  certain  lost  and  longed- 
"  for  territories  had  taken  a  strange  way  of  beginning  the 
"  duties  which  they  had  entrusted  to  him."    The  result  of 
their  brooding  has  been  the  discovery  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  in  Kussia  is  "  almost  medieval,"  and  is  even 
"  a  violent  blow  given  to  the  best  fruits  of  the  French 
"  Revolution."    M.  de  Blowitz,  as  we  have  said,  knows 
his  Frenchman  really  well,  and  this  note  of  his  is  not  to  be 
dismissed  as  merely  fantastic.    It  is  likely  enough  that  the 
French  did  take  it  for  granted  that  their  friend  would 
decide  in  their  favour,  not  because  he  is  their  friend  so 
much  as  because  the  claims  of  France  are  always  sound. 
When  the  Czar  showed  himself  incapable  of  grasping  this 
great  truth,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  be  disappainted 
and  should  become  suddenly  awake  to  the  mediaeval  character 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and  its  shocking  incompati- 
bility with  the  principles  of '89.  It  is  certain  that  the  French 
have  been  obstinately  silent  about  this  persecution  until 


quite  recently ;  and  have  now  begun  to  talk  about  it  after 
the  decision  in  the  Guiana  arbitration.  If  their  neighbours 
connect  the  two  things  they  need  not  be  surprised. 
Nothing  would  be  more  French  than  a  belief  that,  because 
France  has  need  of  the  Czar,  the  Czar  is  bound  to  love 
France.  The  counter-proposition  that  the  species  of  cup- 
board love  France  has  so  eflfusively  displayed  to  Russia  for 
the  last  few  years  does  not  call  for  an  equivalent  in  senti- 
ment is  one  which  is  simply  shocking  to  our  neighbours. 
Everybody  is  bound  to  love  the  French,  and  those  whom 
they  condescend  to  consider  useful  should  repay  them  with 
actual  devotion.  The  discovery  that  a  Czar  can  consider 
them  no  more  certain  to  be  in  the  right  than  the  mere 
Dutch  is  a  cruel  wound  to  their  aflTections. 


GLADSTONE  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

RETURNING  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday, 
after  his  successful  conflict  with  the  influenza,  which 
he  has  left  prostrate,  Mr.  Gladstone  found  that  he  had 
been  away  too  long.  In  his  absence  Sir  Wjlliam  Har- 
court  has  been  grossly  ill-treated  :  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  has 
trampled  upon  him ;  Mr.  Balfour  has  mocked  at  him. 
Sir  William  protests  that  it's  not  fair.  The  ParUamentary 
reports  for  fractions  of  a  newspaper  column  have  the  aspect 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  Speaker  and  the  member  for 
Derby,  the  Speaker's  part  of  which  consists  of  the  telling 
repartee  "  Order,  order,"  which  has  to  be  so  frequently 
employed  when  Sir  William  Harcourt  is  upon  his  legs  as 
to  acquire  something  of  the  character  of  a  tedious  repetition. 
"  You  have  spoken  before,"  says  the  Speaker.  "  Every- 
"  body  is  allowed  to  speak  but  me,"  replies  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  both  interlocutors  using  not  only  words  to  this 
effect,  but  very  nearly  these  words  themselves.  There  is  a 
monosyllable  familiar  to  low-bred  people  which  truly  describes 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  language  and  demeanour  to  that 
august  piece  of  furniture  the  Chair,  and  that  monosyllable 
is  "  cheek."  Sir  William  is  so  far  left  to  himself  as  to  be- 
guilty  of  what  in  the  relations  of  Speaker  and  member,  no 
less  than  in  those  of  domestic  service,  is  the  inexpiable  crime 
of  answering  back.  Mr.  Conybeare  and  Mr.  Cuninghame 
Graham  are  scarcely  more  contumacious. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  witness  on  Tuesday  of  one  of  the 
now  habitual  scenes  which  take  place  when  Sir  William 
Harcourt  rises,  and  apparently  felt  that  Sir  William  was 
getting  rather  the  worst  of  it,  for  he  rushed  in  to  his  pro- 
tection with  an  energy  which  showed  how  completely  he 
has  recovered  from  what  we  are  glad  not  to  be  able  to  call 
the  prevailing  malady.  Sir  Williaji  Harcourt  had  begun 
the  evening  very  well.  He  has  two  attitudes  with  respect 
to  questions  of  Parliamentary  order.  He  is  either  a  pre- 
cisian of  the  most  punctilious  type,  or  a  licentious  con- 
temner of  the  ordinary  civilities  of  debate.  By  some 
strange  law  of  reaction,  or  principle  of  antagonism,  his 
presentation  of  himself  in  the  first  mood  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  followed  by  his  display  of  himself  in  the  second.  The 
effort  at  self-restraint  apparently  produces  a  straining 
and  fretting  which  presently  burst  all  restraints.  When 
Sir  William  Harcourt  begins  very  well  he  usually  ends 
very  badly,  like  the  conversation  of  Bo'son  Chucks.  Early 
in  the  Tuesday  sitting  he  interposed  with  a  grave,  but  not 
unfriendly,  remonstrance  with  the  Government  for  moving 
the  report  of  the  resolution  on  Free  Education  on  a  private 
members'  day,  annexed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  for  that  only.  True,  the  House  of  Commons  had 
assented  on  Monday  to  this  procedure,  which,  under  parallel 
circumstances,  was  not  unusual ;  but  the  assent  had  been 
given  late  at  night ;  the  resolution  had  been  "  snapped,"  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  pointedly  observed;  and,  though 
the  resolution  was  necessary,  and  no  particular  harm  had 
come,  or  could  come,  of  it,  yet  he  wished  the  Government  to 
know  that  his  eye  was  upon  them,  that  he  was  well  up  in  his 
"  Erskine  May,"  and  that  they  must  be  careful  how  they 
did  it  again.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  treated  this  grave  autho- 
rity on  Parliamentary  procedure  as  seriously  as  is  possible 
to  human  nature.  Those  who  know  Sir  William  Harcourt 
foresaw  that  this  Parliamentary  formalism  portended  au 
outbreak  of  Parliamentary  rowdyiem. 

It  is  said,  both  of  Balzac  and  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttox,  and 
possibly  without  any  truth  in  either  case,  that  they  used  to 
dress  themselves  in  the  costume  of  the  period  and  the 
country  which  they  described,  in  order  to  imbue  themselves 
with  the  spirit  of  both.  Sganarelle,  in  the  Festin  de 
\  Pierre,  puts  on  a  physician's  robes  with  a  singular  result. 
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The  French  poet  Dv  Bartas  is  credibly  reported,  before 
producing  his  celebrated  description  of  a  horse,  to  have  gone 
on  all  fours  and  ambled,  trotted,  and  galloped  about  his 
apartment,  snorting  and  neighing.  Sir  William  Har- 
COURT,  we  are  confident,  mentally  invests  himself  with  the 
shillelagh  and  dudeen,  the  knee-breeches  and  tail-coat  of 
the  racecourse  and  roadside  Irishman,  before  whooping  and 
jigging  as  he  did  on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  out-Healyed  Healy,  and  did  not  fall  very  far  short 
of  Dr.  Tanner,  dealing  with  the  names  of  Land  and  Fair 
Rent  Commissioners  as  those  worthies  deal  with  police 
magistrates,  accusing  the  Government  of  setting  up  Mr. 
Wrench  to  knock  down  Mr.  McCarthy — J.  G.,  not  Justin 
— that  is  to  say,  for  the  names,  we  fear,  will  convey  little  to 
the  general  reader,  appointing  an  abettor  of  the  landlords 
to  overrule  a  friend  of  the  tenants  in  fixing  prices  for  the 
land.  The  Speaker  might,  perhaps,  have  not  improperly 
noticed  this  language.  But,  as  he  did  not  do  so,  we  think 
that  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Goschen  might  have  left  it  alone. 
It  is  only  pretty  Fanny's  way.  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
method  of  saying  that  an  arrangement  is  undesirable,  and 
that  evil  consequences  may  follow,  is  to  say  that  it  is 
corrupt,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  Government  is 
practically  to  rob  the  purchasing  tenants  for  the  benefit  of 
the  selling  landlords.  Between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt  a  strictly  right  honourable  friendship 
prevails,  and  this  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  explanation.  Does 
he  think  that  he  could  ever  have  been  called  on  to  make  it 
for  any  of  the  colleagues  of  his  earlier  years  1 


THE  RUSSIAN  JEWS. 

SUCH  a  movement  as  a  popular  persecution  of  the  Jews 
in  such  a  country  as  Russia  is  naturally  fertile  in 
rumours.  The  wealthy  and  privileged  Jews  who,  according 
to  the  Times'  Correspondent — and  he  is  a  very  good  autho- 
rity— check  talk  on  the  subject  by  saying  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  persecu- 
tion, are  perhaps  not  influenced  solely  by  timidity.  It  is 
almost  a  matter  of  course  that  there  should  be  exaggeration 
when  on  one  side  you  have  an  explosion  of  orthodox 
fanaticism,  and  on  the  other  the  terror  and  anger  of  the 
race  threatened  with  persecution.  Then,  too,  the  Russian 
authorities  are  accustomed  to  suppress  all  information  on 
general  principles,  simply  because  it  is  not  wholesome  that 
there  should  be  much  talk  about  Russian  affairs.  What 
they  cannot  wholly  suppress  they  endeavour  with  more  or 
less  dexterity  to  cook.  Stories  from  such  sources  are  likely 
to  be  particularly  untrustworthy,  and  it  is  well  to  accept 
no  more  of  them  than  can  be  shown  to  be  consistent  with 
general  probability.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius  has  told  the  Czar  that  his  ukase  has  been 
harshly  applied,  and  has  been  well  justified  in  saying  so. 
If  the  Czar  has  been  told  as  much,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  his  informant  would  be  a  member  of  his  own  family 
who  is  out  of  the  reach  of  ofiicial  retaliation.  From  what  is 
known  of  Alexander  III.,  it  is  very  credible  that  he  was 
made  very  angry  at  learning  of  the  excesses  of  subordinate 
officials.  The  Czar  has  shown  that  he  is  a  man  of  strong 
conviction  and  of  resolution  in  following  out  what  he 
believes  to  be  right.  To  a  man  of  his  stamp  individual  acts 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  may  well  be  offensive,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  has  rebuked  the  excessive  zeal  of 
the  Moscow  police. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  position  of  the  Jews  who 
are  settled  out  of  their  assigned  districts  will  be  materially 
improved  by  the  Czar's  rebuke  to  the  officials.  The  Czar 
has  ordered  that  his  ukase  shall,  like  the  rack,  be  applied 
with  as  much  humanity  as  such  a  thing  may  be.  But  he 
has  not  recalled  the  ukase.  As  long  as  it  remains  in  force 
the  whole  J ewish  body  will  be  threatened,  and  Jews  who 
are  subject  to  its  provisions  will  be  liable  to  expulsion  from 
the  places  in  which  they  are  earning  their  livelihood,  and 
will  be  sent  back  to  the  districts  which  they  had  left  with 
the  connivance  of  the  police,  presumably  because  they  had 
already  failed  to  support  themselves  there.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably a  position  of  real  hardship,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
Jews  wiU  be  allowed  to  escape  from  it.  The  Czar's  orders 
that  the  police  are  not  to  exceed  their  powers  are  creditable 
to  him ;  but,  unhappily,  they  are  likely  to  be  very  ineffec- 
tual. Few  Jews  will  be  able  to  make  their  complaint  to 
him  through  so  independent  an  advocate  as  the  Grand 
Duke  Sergius.  As  for  less  dignified  channels,  they  will 
be  best  left  alone.    The  sage  Memnon  got  little  good  when 


he  complained  directly  to  the  king  against  the  Satrap. 
The  good-natured  monarch  took  the  petition  kindly,  then 
referred  it  to  the  Satrap,  and  went  on  his  way.  The 
Satrap  remained,  and  was  not  more  favourably  disposed  to 
the  sage  Memnon.  Voltaire  is  probably  not  much  read 
by  the  Russian  Jews ;  but  their  own  experience  has,  no 
doubt,  taught  them  to  avoid  the  error  of  the  unlucky  sage. 
The  worst  of  all  official  pereecutions  is  that  they  must  put 
great  power  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  men,  who  are  them- 
selves fanatical,  or  who  think  it  will  promote  their  interests 
to  assume  fanaticism  if  they  do  not  feel  it.  As  long  as  the 
ukase  remains  in  force  the  Jews  will  be  subject  to  treatment 
which  is  cruel  even  when  legal,  and  will  often  be  of  dubious 
legality.  The  aim  of  the  Russian  Government  is  becoming 
clearer.  It  is  not  its  intention  to  attempt  such  a  sweeping 
measure  as  a  complete  expulsion  of  the  Jewish  race.  The 
material  difliculties  in  the  way  would  be  enormous,  and  even 
Russia  would  shrink  from  an  act  of  barbarism  which  would 
not  only  shock,  but  might  seriously  injui^e,  its  neighbours. 
The  intention  of  the  anti-Jewish  measures  is  to  drive  the 
race  back  into  the  limits  set  for  it  originally,  and,  by 
frightening  as  many  as  possible  into  emigration,  to  diminish 
the  total  number.  Whatever  success  this  policy  meets 
with,  it  must  be  economically  injurious  to  Russia,  for  the 
Jews  who  emigrate  will  be  those  who  have  some  capital, 
and  are  the  more  energetic.  This  consideration  is  not  likely 
to  influence  the  fanatical  party  which  has  the  upper  hand  at 
present ;  nor  the  peasants,  who  hate  the  Jew  as  a  money- 
lender. Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  it  is  the  fanatical 
party  and  the  peasants  who  are  the  most  loyal  supporters 
of  the  Czar's  Government.  The  "  enlightened  "  Russians 
who  are  shocked  by  the  persecution  are  the  Liberals,  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  actually  disloyal,  are  suspected 
with  good  reason  of  fiivouring  changes  which  would  limit 
the  autocratic  power  of  the  Czar.  It  is  easy  to  see  which 
party  is  likety  to  have  the  more  weight  with  the  ruler  of 
Russia. 


"POUNDS  AND  GUINEAS." 

IT  is  certain  that  Mr.  Mundella  meant  nothing  uncom- 
plimentary to  Mr.  Howorth  in  comparing  his  protest 
against  the  Free  Education  Bill  to  the  "  voice  of  one  crying 
"  in  the  wilderness  " ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
meant  to  reflect  in  an  unfavourable  sense  upon  himself  and 
the  other  qualified  or  unqualified  supporters  of  the  measure. 
But  that  he  should  so  cheerfully  accept  in  his  own  and 
their  name  the  position  of  those  who  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
that  voice  is  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which  even 
Scriptural  metaphor  may  be  hackneyed  out  of  all  its  original 
associations.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt,  we  fear,  that  the 
parallel  is  exact  enough  if  its  suggestions  are  infelicitous. 
Mr.  Mundella  and  his  political  friends — and  not  they  only, 
but  the  bulk  of  those  who  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House — will  pay  little  heed  to  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Howorth, 
of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  Mr.  Bartley,  and  if  and 
when  called  upon  by  their  leaders  they  will  vote  steadily, 
not  only  for  the  principle  of  paying  the  school  fees  for  the 
children  of  the  working  classes  out  of  the  taxes,  but  also 
probably  for  the  particular  details  of  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  this  principle  is  to  be  applied.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  noticeable,  so  far,  that  the  Conservatives  who  intend 
to  take  this  course  are  not  so  ready  with  their  arguments 
as  they  are  expected  to  be  with  their  votes.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  unusual  for  the  first  three  speakers  from  the 
Ministerialist  benches,  on  a  Ministerial  measure,  to  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  or  deprecating  it ;  and  what  is 
more,  to  be  followed  throughout  a  whole  evening's  debate 
by  but  two  or  three  supporters  of  the  BiU,  on  their  own 
side  of  the  House,  and  even  those  of  the  most  lukewarm 
and  half-hearted  kind.  Yet,  unusual  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
in  the  present  case  in  the  least  degree  surprising.  The 
Conservative  defences  of  the  freeing  of  education  were 
never  of  a  very  powerful  sort,  and,  as  it  happens,  one  of  the 
most  trusted  of  them  escaped  by  no  means  undamaged  from 
the  third  of  the  three  Conservative  critics  of  the  BUI. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  Mr.  Bartley's  conten- 
tion that  the  Radicals  dare  not  attempt  anything  so  un- 
popular, from  its  inordinate  costliness,  as  the  destruction 
of  the  Voluntary  schools  ;  and  since  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting these  schools  constitutes  Mr.  Goschen's  main  apology 
for  his  conversion  to  the  adopted  Ministerial  policy,  he  will 
have  either  to  challenge  Mr.  Bartley's  eminently  strong 
position  on  this  point,  or  to  find  himself  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  argumentative  destitution. 
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As  to  the  other  Ministerialist  pleas,  they  consist,  as  far 
as  we  can  discover,  simply  of  a  catchword  and  a  fallacy — 
the  catchword  that  free  education  is  "  inevitable,"  that 
it  "must  come"  (which  is  what  the  late  Mr.  Palmer  ob- 
served of  death  when  he  philosophically  hastened  the  end 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cooke)  ;  and  the  fallacy  that  the  payment 
of  children's  school  fees  is  the  *'  logical  corollary  of  com- 
"  pulsion."  Even  if  this  were  the  case,  the  logic  of  the 
consequent  could  only  be  appealed  to  after  resort  to  a  petitio 
principii  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  antecedent. 
That  the  existence  of  A  leads  logically  to  the  existence  of 
B  may  be  a  reason,  not  for  creating  B,  but  for  destroying 
A,  and  we  at  any  rate  are  not  so  enamoured  of  compulsion 
as  to  hold  that  its  abolition  would  be  a  worse  evil  than  the 
acceptance  of  a  very  dangerous  and  demoralizing  kind  of 
Socialism.  But  the  so-called  logical  sequence  no  more  follows 
than  a  puppy  the  fii-st  day  that  he  is  taken  out  for  a  walk. 
The  State  is  constantly  compelling  the  citizen  to  perform 
duties  at  his  own  expense;  half  its  business,  indeed,  consists 
in  doing  that ;  and  if  it  chooses  to  decide,  as  it  did  decide  in 
1870,  to  include  the  education  of  children  among  impera- 
tive parental  duties,  it  thenceforth  becomes  a  question,  not 
of  principle,  but  of  pure  convenience,  whether  any,  and  if  so 
what,  and  how  much,  assistance  should  be  given  to  the 
citizen  towards  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  It  was  decided 
to  afford  him  very  considerable  assistance  to  this  end  by 
making  the  main  cost  of  education,  where  voluntary  effort 
fails  to  meet  it,  a  local  and  Imperial  public  charge ;  but 
this,  so  far  from  being  a  reason,  as  is  foolishly  alleged,  for 
going  further,  and  throwing  the  entire  burden  on  the  com- 
munity, is,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  of  all  reasons  for  stay- 
ing where  we  are.  Inasmuch  moreover  as,  in  obedience  to 
the  eminently  reasonable  maxim,  lex  cogit  neminem  ad 
impossibilia,  we  have  made  special  provision  for  the  case  of 
those  parents  who  can  bear  none  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion themselves,  there  is  absolutely  no  "  plea  of  hardship  " 
to  be  urged  in  support  of  the  Bill.  As  to  what  does  occa- 
sional duty  for  such  a  plea — to  wit,  the  alleged  difficulty  of 
distinguishing  between  the  cases  in  which  the  relief  of 
school  fees  is  deserved  and  those  in  which  it  should  be 
withheld — it  is  plainly  inadmissible,  except  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  existence  of  administrative  difficulties  forms  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  to 
administer.  People  who  use  this  argument  seem  quite 
unable,  curiously  enough,  to  see  that  it  is  equally  applic- 
able to  the  general  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  provision  for  remitting  school  fees  is  in  reality, 
though  not  nominally,  a  branch.  No  "test"  of  pauper- 
ism that  human  ingenuity  has  devised,  or  is  likely  to 
devise,  can  ever  succeed  in  discriminating  unerringly 
between  proper  and  improper  recipients  of  public  relief. 
Yet  what  would  be  said  of  a  reformer  who  proposed  on 
this  ground  to  abandon  all  such  attempts  at  discrimination, 
and  to  enact  that  anybody  who  chose  to  ask  for  it  should 
be  entitled  to  support  or  assistance  out  of  the  rates  ;  nay, 
that  such  support  and  assistance  should  be  offered  to,  if  not 
forced  upon,  an  entire  class  of  the  community  ?  Yet  it  is 
really  this,  and  nothing  less  than  this,  that  must  be  the  real 
contention  of  any  one  who  bases  upon  the  objections,  such 
as  they  are,  to  the  present  system  of  remitting  school 
fees  to  indigent  parents,  the  argument  that  all  parents, 
whether  indigent  or  not,  should  have  the  school  fees  paid 
for  them  by  the  State. 

The  provisions  of  the  Free  Education  Bill  were  simple 
enough,  and  its  principle,  no  doubt,  will  ensure  it  against 
Gladstonian  opposition  on  the  second  reading.  But  there 
turns  out  to  be,  as  we  always  predicted  there  would  be, 
plenty  of  room  for  colourable  resistance  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Gladstonians  in  matters  of  detail,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  natural  and  just  objections  by  men  like  Sir 
Richard  Temple  may  suggest  to  them  other  amendments  to 
be  moved  at  a  later  stage  than  that  of  which  Mr.  Bartley  has 
given  notice  for  the  second  reading.  The  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Acland  on  last  Monday  night,  which  were  received 
with  the  gratitude  due  to  greatly  needed  contributions  by 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  would  in  themselves  supply 
material  for  at  least  half  a  dozen  amendments;  and  it 
must  be  owned,  moreover,  that  certain  provisions  of  the 
Bill  as  they  were  left  in  Sir  William  Dyke's  otherwise 
lucid  and  well- arranged  speech  stand  distinctly  in  need  of 
further  elucidation.  It  is  certainly  not  quite  clear  how  the 
proposal  for  the  compulsory  supply  of  free  school  accommo- 
dation will  work  in  districts  in  which  the  ics.  grant 
operates  to  the  extent  only  of  "  assisting,"  and  not  of  ab- 
solutely freeing,  the  already  existing  schools.    There  is  a 


good  deal  to  be  said,  moreover,  on  the  question  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  of  the  grant  which  will  remain 
after  freeing  those  schools  in  which  the  average  fee  is 
less  than  threepence ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  of  the  temper 
of  the  Radicals  that  they  are  already  raising  an  outcry 
against  its  application  to  the  reduction  of  Voluntary 
school  subscription,  as  though  it  would  not  be  equally 
applicable,  when  School  Boards  are  in  existence,  in 
relief  of  rates.  Apart,  however,  from  this  emergence  of 
the  ancient  feud  between  the  Radicals  and  the  supporters 
of  the  Voluntary  schools,  there  is  enough  matter  for 
debate  and  discussion  even  in  the  comparatively  uncon- 
troversial  portion  of  the  Bill  to  render  its  passing  during 
the  present  Session  an  event  of  the  highest  possible  im- 
probability. The  Government  will  have  to  be  content  with 
having  simply  shown  their  Free  Education  Bill  to  the 
working-class  voter  as  a  pledge  of  the  boon  which  they 
only  wait  the  opportunity  to  give  him.  And  much  good 
may  it  do  them  I  The  Gladstonians  now  know  the  amount 
of  their  bid,  and  they  have  only  got  to  make  their  "  advance  " 
upon  it.  As  Mr.  Howorth  truly  said,  whenever  "  politics 
"  are  converted  into  a  public  auction,  there  is  never  want- 
"  ing  a  party  to  cry  *  Guineas  '  if  the  other  side  have  only 
"  cried  '  Sovereigns.'  "  Or  as  Mr.  Bartley  put  it,  if  "  free 
"  schools  "  is  to  be  the  cry  on  one  side,  why  not  "  free 
"  meals "  on  the  other  1  And  if  the  Gladstonians  "  go " 
that  particular  one  better  than  their  opponents,  will  the 
Conservatives  be  prepared  to  trump  "  free  meals "  with 
"  free  boots  and  shoes  "  % 


THE  CURRENT  "GREAT  STRIKE." 

A GREAT  strike  is  now  one  of  the  attractions  of  each 
year.  This  year  it  is  the  men  of  the  Omnibus  Com- 
panies who  have  gone  out — and  are  still  out.  Some  general 
remarks  may  be  made  on  the  strike  in  a  preliminary  way. 
The  first  is  that,  like  the  dock  and  the  miners'  strikes,  it  illus- 
trates the  intimate  connexion  between  labour  conflicts  and 
fine  weather.  It  is  really  summer  at  last,  and  men  who  have 
resources  of  one  kind  or  another  find  it  not  wholly  disagree- 
able to  be  out  when  it  is  pleasant  to  be  in  the  streets,  and  the 
coal  bill  can  be  kept  down.  Then,  too,  the  want  of  omnibuses 
has  rather  surprised  London,  by  showing  it  that  they  also 
are  things  one  can  do  without  surprisingly  well.  Every  one 
has  suddenly  realized  the  fact  that  their  absence  improves 
the  streets,  and  a  number  of  witnesses  agree  that  it  would 
be  no  intolerable  misfortune  if  they  never  reappeared. 
We  have  not  heard  this  opinion  expressed  by  persons 
whose  business  takes  them  across  London  from  North  to 
South,  or  lies  over  the  river.  It  may  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  precisely  from  North  to  South,  and  on  the 
Surrey  side,  where  the  need  is  most  real,  that  the  omni- 
bus continues  to  run.  A  third  observation  is  that 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  called 
crude  colour  in  the  talk  and  writing  about  this  strike. 
Schopenhauer,  whom  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  quote  now, 
has  remarked,  in  his  acid  way,  that  the  reason  why  jour- 
nalists are  all  liars  is  the  necessity  they  feel  themselves 
under  to  represent  the  event  of  each  day  as  of  immense 
importance.  Now,  to  a  philosopher,  most  events  are  really 
of  no  importance  at  all.  We  are  afraid  that  he  would  not 
have  altered  his  opinion  if  he  had  lived  to  compare  the 
startling  headings  printed  under  the  words  "  Omnibus 
"  Strike"  in  the  daily  papers  with  the  accounts  of  what 
actually  did  happen.  Amazingly  little  damage  has  been 
done  in  all  the  rioting  which  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was  only  one  piece 
of  real  rioting;  while,  in  the  other  cases,  the  demeanour 
of  all  concerned  indicated  no  great  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  "  intimidated  "  drivers  and  conductors  to  yield 
to  a  little  gentle  violence.  It  has  even  been  maintained 
that  the  men  who  did  not  go  out  on  strike  were  glad  of  an 
excuse  for  not  driving,  which  would  enable  them  both  to 
give  indirect  help  to  the  men  who  had  struck  and  to  keep 
their  places.  Intimidation  has  unfortunately  become  so  much 
a  fixed  feature  of  all  strikes,  that  it  would  be  very  rash  to  deny 
its  entire  presence  in  this  one.  What,  however,  is  certain,  is 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  anything  like 
resolute  effort  to  run  omnibuses  in  spite  of  the  strikeFS. 
Neither  do  we  gather  from  the  available  evidence  that 
the  Companies  have  been  alert  in  applying  for  the  help 
of  the  police,  or  in  giving  the  information  which  would, 
direct  the  force  how  to  assist  them. 

The  public  interest  in  the  strike  has,  as  we  have  already 
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said,  turned  out  to  be  far  less  than  had  been  expected. 
London  has  accommodated  itself  with  wonderful  ease  to 
the  want  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  necessary.  It  may 
be  added,  with  equal  truth,  that  only  a  very  languid  in- 
terest appears  to  be  felt  in  the  dispute  between  the  men 
and  their  employers.  For  this  there  are  various  reasons. 
Strikes  are  becoming  a  little  monotonous,  and  it  is  so  much 
a  matter  of  course  that  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  others 
should  write  sympathetic  letters,  that  their  appearance  hardly 
extorts  a  casual  remark  that  they  are  at  it  again.  The 
whole  thing  looks  a  little  stale  and  old.  But  the  main 
reason  for  the  general  indifference  is,  we  take  it,  a  pretty 
widely-extended  suspicion  that  both  parties  are  fighting  for 
something  which  they  think  it  prudent  to  keep  dark.  The 
cause  of  the  strike  first  alleged — the  long  hours  of  work — 
seemed  a  very  good  one ;  but  there  were  considerations  which 
checked  the  inclination  to  think  it  sufficient.  The  Road  Car 
men,  who  only  came  out  after  hesitation,  and  to  support  the 
General  Omnibus  Company's  hands,  had  worked  the  same 
hours,  and  had  made  no  spontaneous  disturbance  about 
them.  As  for  the  General  Omnibus  men,  they  endured  the 
long  hours  almost  with 'complacency,  and  refused  to  support 
the  complaints  of  the  tramway  men  till  the  Company  in- 
troduced a  system  of  checking  the  takings  which  is,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  understood  to  be  calculated  to  diminish  their 
own  earnings.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  they  obtained 
an  equivalent  for  their  prolonged  day's  work.  For  the  rest, 
the  Londoner  can  see  for  himself  that  an  omnibus-driver 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  look  like  an  overworked  or  underpaid 
man.  Besides,  at  this  moment  the  Companies  are  offering 
the  men  a  twelve-hours  day  at  a  rate  of  wages  which  will 
enable  any  driver  to  earn  nearly  two  pounds  in  a  week  of 
six  days.  Now,  although  an  omnibus-driver  is  not  a  merely 
unskilled  man,  as  he  has  been  called,  we  suppose  by  authori- 
ties who  have  never  attempted  to  drive,  he  is  fairly  well  paid 
by  what  would  be,  with  all  deductions,  about  a  hundred  a  year. 
When  he  refuses  it  unless  he  is  paid  at  a  still  higher  rate, 
fourteen  days'  wages  for  thirteen  days'  work,  it  is  felt  that 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  starving  man  agitating  only  for 
merely  decent  pay.  Now  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  demand 
for  a  day  off  in  the  fortnight.  The  manner  in  which  the 
"  negotiations "  with  the  Companies  have  been  conducted 
on  behalf  of  the  men  by  their  friend  Mr.  Sutheust  has  not 
told  well  for  them.  Nobody  is  interested  or  touched  by 
learning  that  this  person  can  imitate  rather  clumsily  the 
swashbuckler  eloquence  of  Burns  and  the  logic-chopping 
of  Tom  Mann.  We  know  the  originals  too  well,  and  are  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  imitator.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
SuTHERST  will  help  materially  to  keep  down  the  subscrip- 
tions for  which  the  men  are  appealing.  He  has  injured 
the  cause  of  "  his  unfortunate  clients  "  most  efiectually  by 
the  misplaced  ingenuity  he  showed  in  twisting  the  General 
Omnibus  Company's  offer  of  an  average  twelve-hour  day 
into  a  sham.  This  unfairness  has  called  off  attention  from 
the  faults  of  the  Company's  own  management,  which  have 
not  been  small.  Here,  again,  one  has  a  certain  suspicion 
that  more  is  intended,  and  is  being  done,  than  is  at  once 
obvious.  The  secrets  of  business  men  are  not  always  easily 
discoverable ;  but  it  does  on  the  face  of  it  appear  that  the 
Companies,  and,  in  particular,  the  General  Omnibus,  may 
have  had  reasons  for  not  avoiding  a  strike,  and  not  exerting 
themselves  much  to  end  it  now  it  has  begun.  At  least 
their  conduct  has,  on  the  whole,  appeared  consistent  with 
the  existence  of  such  concealed  motives.  The  brutality  of 
the  professional  strike  wirepullers  in  recommending  the  men 
to  coerce  the  Companies  by  starving  the  horses  was  shock- 
ing, and  the  disgust  it  caused  has  not  been  removed  by 
their  rather  tardy  protestations  that  no  such  inhumanity 
was  designed.  A  quarrel  between  parties  who  are  the 
reverse  of  frank,  and  have  neither  of  them  shown  any 
genuine  regard  for  the  public  convenience  of  which  they 
talk,  is  not  sympathetic.  It  chiefly  excites  satisfaction  that 
the  general  annoyance  caused  is  so  much  less  than  one  side 
at  least  endeavoured  to  inflict. 

As  the  Companies,  after  making  large  concessions,  have 
at  last  declared  they  will  yield  no  more,  and  have  assigned 
their  men  a  date  by  which  they  must  come  in,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  strike  may  collapse  at  once. 

By  far  the  most  important  incident  of  the  strike  has,  in 
our  opinion,  been  a  comparatively  neglected  one — the 
amazing  decision  of  Mr.  Vaughan  to  dismiss  the  summons 
for  intimidation  against  John  Burns.  Police  cases  are  fre- 
quently so  concisely  reported  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
magistrate  is  obscured.  But  there  is  no  question  of  this 
here.    The  circumstances,  and  Mr.  Vaughan's  reasons,  are 


given  at  length.  They  are  both  very  extraordinary.  The 
agitator  climbed  on  an  omnibus  belonging  to  the  Road  Car 
Company,  and  demanded  to  see  the  licences  of  the  driver 
and  conductor.  They  were  not  provided  with  them,  being 
stablemen  employed  on  the  omnibus  at  a  crisis.  By  the 
terms  of  the  Act  their  employment  for  a  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  in  case  of  need  is  perfectly  legal.  Burns,  how- 
ever, at  once  announced  to  a  mob  that  the  employment  of 
these  men  was  illegal,  and  that  they  could  be  legitimately 
stopped.  For  this  act  he  was  arrested  by  the  police  after 
the  usual  theatrical  fuss,  and  charged  with  intimidation. 
Then  he  was  brought  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  who  dis- 
missed the  summons  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  driver  and 
conductor  were  not  licensed  men,  they  could  not  be  said 
to  have  been  intimidated  in  the  discharge  of  their  lawful 
duty.  Mr.  Vaughan  also  ruled  that  a  strike  was  not  an 
emergency  or  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  These  words,  he 
held,  applied  only  to  the  disablement  of  the  driver  by  ill- 
ness. He  also  dismissed  a  summons  for  assault,  on  the 
ground  that  the  assault  was  purely  formal.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  Mr.  Vaughan's  law,  which,  indeed,  does 
not  exist ;  but  the  practical  result  of  this  decision  is  a 
matter  of  common  sense.  Mr,  Vaughan  has,  in  fact,  laid 
it  down  that  any  agitator  has  a  right  to  decide  on  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  any  one's  conduct  on  the  spot,  and 
to  call  on  the  mob  to  enforce  his  finding.  It  may  possibly 
not  have  been  the  magistrate's  intention  to  go  so  far.  Like 
more  eminent  legal  authorities,  on  a  recent  occasion,  he  has 
decided  more  than  he  meant ;  but  this  is  what  he  has  done. 
If  the  two  men  on  the  omnibus  in  Parliament  Street  were 
illegally  employed,  the  law  provides  proper  ways  of  proceed- 
ing against  them.  The  police  have  well-defined  powers  and 
instructions  how  to  use  them.  It  was  not  intended  by  the 
Act  that  a  roving  agitator  in  a  cab  should  be  allowed  to 
arrogate  to  himself  the  functions  both  of  the  police  and  of 
the  magistrate.  This  is  what  Mr.  Burns  did,  and  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  decided  that  he  was  entitled  to  do.  The 
agitator  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter  except  as  a 
complainant  to  the  police.  The  magistrate  has  declared 
that  Mr.  Burns's  judgment  was  to  be  accepted  as  that  of  a 
competent  authority.  Mr.  Vaughan's  decision  is  the  most 
undoubted  and  most  scandalous  piece  of  judicial  encourage- 
ment to  the  methods  of  Unionism  of  which  any  authority 
has  been  guilty  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  can  find  for  it  no 
shadow  of  creditable  explanation.  The  answers  which  Mr. 
Matthews  has  made  in  the  House  to  the  questions  of 
Radical  members  have  — and  rightly  if  the  authorities  are 
considering  Mr.  Vaughan's  decision — been  very  guarded ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  this  scandal  cannot  be  allowed  to 
remain  where  it  is. 


THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

THE  LAND  PURCHASE  BILL,  which  was  supposed 
eight  days  ago  to  be  nearing  the  end  of  its  Report 
stage,  has  lingered  on  in  that  phase  of  its  career  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  present  week,  A  new  clause,  moved  by 
Mr.  Lea,  has  supplied  the  excuse  for  this  late  revival  of 
Obstruction,  and  the  discussion  of  it  has  given  occasion  for 
some  of  the  most  scientific  displays  of  the  art.  It  is  true 
that  effrontery,  rather  than  dexterity,  was  the  quality 
principally  exhibited  in  raising  a  debate  which  had  to 
start  from  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Lea  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell,  who  represent  tenant-farmers  or  nothing,  were 
advocating  a  certain  change  in  the  administrative  ma- 
chinery of  the  Bill  with  the  deliberate  design  of  giving 
an  advantage  to  the  landlords.  A  contention  of  this 
kind  need  not  be  seriously  criticized,  and  in  dismiss- 
ing it  we  may  at  the  same  time  dismiss  from  our  con- 
sideration the  prolonged  and  invidious  wrangle  which 
was  got  up  by  the  Irish  party  on  the  judicial  merits 
of  Mr.  John  George  McCarthy  considered  as  a  Land 
Purchase  Commissioner,  and  on  the  further  great  question 
whether  an  arrangement  under  which  his  decisions  might 
be  reviewed  by  a  Court  containing  Mr.  Commissioner 
Wrench  was  "  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured."  The  candid 
reader  of  the  two  nights'  debate  on  these  subjects — if,  in  - 
deed, any  reader,  candid  or  otherwise,  remain  to  the  weari- 
ful newspaper  reports  of  this  same — may  safely  be  defied  to 
discover  any  "  merits  "  at  all  in  either  question,  or  to  imagme 
any  decent  pretext— save,  of  course,  as  Obstructionists  count 
decency — for  resisting  so  simple  a  proposal  as  that  of  utilizing 
the  spare  time  of  the  Fair  Rent  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  Land  Purchase  and  therewith  making  the 
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eminently  natural  and  judicious  provision  for  an  appeal 
from  their  decisions  which  is  planned  by  Mr.  Lea's  clause. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Sexton  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
opened  the  ball  with  an  elaborate  attack  on  the  clause  as  soon 
as  it  was  moved  last  Friday  week  ;  and  "  pretty  to  "  see  " 
how  the  occupants  of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  even  to 
the  Great  (and  good)  Panjandrum  himself,  were  one  by  one 
compelled  to  join  in  the  Irish  dance.  Earliest  to  "  take 
"  the  flure  "  was  Sir  Geoege  Tkevelyan,  who  found  out, 
directly  Mr.  Russell  finished  his  speech  in  support  of  it, 
that  the  new  clause  had  "  assumed  enormous  gravity."  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  also,  took  a  turn  or  two  on  Friday 
night,  but  his  great  performance  was  reserved  for  the 
following  Tuesday,  when,  somewhat  late  in  the  course  of 
the  adjourned  debate,  he  revealed  the  portentous  secret 
that  the  Government  were  actuated  in  supporting  the  new 
clause  by  the  desire  to  secure  to  Irish  landlords  excessive 
prices  for  their  land  ;  though  he  did  not  add  that  in  their 
diabolical  cunning  they  hypnotized  one  representative  of  the 
Irish  tenants  to  introduce  the  clause  and  another  to  sup- 
port it.  Against  this  highly  offensive — and  therefore 
thoroughly  Harcourtian — imputation  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  with  natural  warmth,  protested  ;  where- 
upon Mr.  Gladstone  found  himself  drawn  into  the  discus- 
sion by  the  duty  of  rebuking  Mr.  Goschen  for  his  rashness 
in  charging  Sir  William  Harcourt  with  the  use  of  violent 
language  without  quoting  the  language  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. Perhaps  violent  might  not  have  been  quite  so  appro- 
priate a  word  as  virulent;  but  the  exact  term  used  to  describe 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  calumny  is  not  very  material. 
The  point  is,  that  a  member  of  the  late  Government  should 
impute  to  the  present  Government  that  they  have  conceived 
a  design  of  packing  the  tribunal  which  is  to  administer 
the  Land  Purchase  Act,  with  the  purpose  of  unfairly  en- 
riching the  Irish  landlords  by  the  defraudation  of  the 
English  taxpayer.  That  is  all :  only  that  and  nothing  more. 
It  really  does  not  matter  much  whether  you  describe  it  as 
an  infamous  slander  or  as  a  soft  impeachment  or  even  as  a 
pretty  compliment.  There  it  is,  in  black  and  white,  in  the 
newspaper  reports,  and  everybody  who  reads  it,  and  who 
knows  what  the  word  swindling  means,  whether  coupled  or 
not  with  the  adjective  official,  will  be  quite  able  to  judge  for 
himself  of  the  character  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  charge 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  insinuated  defence  of  it.  His  right 
hon.  friend  of  course  was,  according  to  him,  only  arguing  that 
the  effect  of  tiie  proceedings  of  the  Government  would  be 
to  get  the  Irish  landlords  exorbitant  prices  for  their  land  ; 
but  the  distinction  between  causing  and  intending  to 
cause  this  would  have  perhaps  been  more  prosperously 
worked  out  if  the  Irish  members  had  refrained  from 
loudly  cheering  any  remark  which  implied  that  the 
distinction  was  illusory.  It  is  a  little  awkward 
when,  to  the  direct  question  "  Do  you  deliberately 
"  charge  me  with  administrative  fraud  and  corruption  t " 
one  of  two  accusers  hums  and  ha's  while  the  other  shouts 
"  Hear,  hear."  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and,  for  that  matter,  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Gladstone  too,  was  engaged  in  thinking  "  Hear,  hear," 
so  to  speak,  though  they  did  not  shout  it.  They  had 
borrowed  the  imputation  from  their  Irish  friends — indeed, 
it  was  clear,  after  the  persistence  with  which  it  had  been 
urged  below  the  gangway,  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
take  it  up — and  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  never  does  things 
by  halves,  and  when  he  follows  the  lead  of  rowdyism  is 
ready  to  go  all  lengths  with  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
was  willing  to  subscribe  his  name  to  this  piece  of  Nationalist 
slander  in  its  worst  and  most  odious  interpretation. 

On  Thursday,  after  a  still  further  prolongation  of  the 
empty  dispute  of  the  two  previous  sittings,  the  Obstruc- 
tionists above  and  below  the  gangway  at  last  consented  to 
let  the  Bill  proceed,  Mr.  Balfour  having  met  their  pro- 
fessed anxiety  as  to  the  transaction  of  business  in  the 
Land  Courts  by  inserting  a  clause  providing  that  the 
Land  Commissioners  should  not  take  part  in  the  sanction- 
ing of  purchases  under  the  present  Bill  "  until  the  fair- 
"  rent  appeals  lodged  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June, 
"  1 89 1,  shall  have  been  disposed  of."  And,  this  subject 
of  wholly  needless  contention  removed,  the  Committee 
passed  to  the  discussion  of  what  was  perhaps  the  only  re- 
maining question  of  principle  likely  to  be  raised  before  the 
Bill  leaves  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Sexton  moved 
an  amendment  with  the  view  of  enabling  evicted  tenants 
to  become  purchasers  of  their  holdings  with  the  consent  of 
present  occupiers,  if  any,  by  means  of  advances,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  compensating  such  occupiers,  from  the  Irish  Church 


Fund.  The  insertion  of  the  qualifying  words  "with  the  con- 
"  sent  of  the  person  so  in  occupation  "  marks  a  salutary 
abatement  of  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  his 
friends.  We  wish  it  might  imply  a  still  more  salutary 
awakening  to  certain  moral  considerations  to  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  insensible.  It  is  no  longer  proposed 
to  evict,  practically,  the  occupier  who  has  come  into  a 
vacant  holding  in  disregard  of  the  threats  and  molesta- 
tion of  conspirators,  and  to  reinstate  the  man  who  has 
begun  by  breach  of  a  contract  with  his  landlord,  and  gone 
on  to  commit  outrage  on  the  freedom  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  crestfallen  supporters  of  the  defunct  Plan 
of  Campaign  have  at  last  come  to  perceive  that  this  atti- 
tude at  any  rate  is  no  longer  a  possible  one,  and  that 
the  time  is  come  for  them  to  "  sing  small."  And  very  small 
indeed  they  do  sing,  from  Mr.  Sexton  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  below  the  gangway  to  Sir  George  Trevelyan  on 
the  front  bench  —  Sir  George,  who  has  now  found  out 
that  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  is  "  noble  in  its  conception," 
and  that  it  only  needs  the  introduction  into  it  of  this  pour- 
boire  to  the  participators  in  a  fraudulent  conspiracy  to 
render  it  a  perfect  measure.  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  was 
very  properly  proof  against  these  blandishments.  He  has 
no  desire — as,  indeed,  no  one  has  who  is  capable  of  weigh- 
ing the  culpability  of  the  evicted  tenants  against  that 
of  the  eloquent  gentlemen  who  cajoled  them  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  who  are  not  likely,  we  regret  to 
think,  to  be  left  without  a  roof,  even  though  it  may  sometimes 
be  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  over  their  own  heads — to 
bear  hardly  upon  these  unfortunate  victims  of  political  self- 
seeking  ;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Balfour  says,  the  money  which  might 
be  required  to  induce  a  tenant  to  leave  his  holding  were 
forthcoming  from  any  private  source,  its  use  for  that  pur- 
pose need  not  be  regretted.  But  it  is  a  little  too  much  to 
ask  that  money  publicly  allocated  by  Parliament,  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  Exchequer,  to  legitimate  Irish  paupers 
should  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  their 
holdings  persons  who  had  engaged,  from  whatever  motive, 
in  an  agrarian  conspiracy.  Nor  can  we  even  go  so  far  as 
Mr.  Balfour  in  admitting  that  his  objection  is,  or  should 
be,  mitigated  by  the  ftict  that  the  money  would  not  go  into 
the  pockets  of  the  reinstated  tenants.  No  advance  does  so 
in  any  purchase  transaction ;  its  immediate  destination  is 
the  pocket  of  the  landlord  from  whom  the  holding  is  pur- 
chased. But  its  ultimate  effect  is  to  put  the  purchasing 
tenant  in  possession  of  certain  solid  material  advantages 
in  the  shape  of  the  proprietorship  of  his  holding ;  and  to 
this  object  it  would  equally  be  dedicated  whether  it  was  paid 
to  the  landlord  for  the  purchase  of  the  holding,  or  to  a 
present  occupier  for  "  turning  out." 


SIR  JOHN  MACDONALD. 

IT  may  be  permitted  to  an  Englishman — using  the  word 
in  its  widest  sense  as  the  name  of  all  the  white  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty^ — to  begin  a  notice  of  the  late  Sir  J ohn 
Macdonald  by  noting  that  he  held  a  position  which  no 
man  not  born  under  the  ruler  of  England  could  have  held 
in  any  pa.st  time,  or  could  hold  now.  He  won  himself  the 
position  of  a  statesman  in  a  great  community  which  was  yet 
a  colony  of  this  Empire.  The  State  which  he  governed  has 
the  resources  and  extent  of  many  independent  nations ;  but 
it  was,  of  its  own  free  will,  only  a  part  of  a  greater  whole. 
If  his  father  had  not  chosen  to  emigrate  while  the  son  was 
still  a  boy.  Sir  John  Macdonald  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  won  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  mother- country. 
The  best  education  his  native  country  could  supply  would 
have  been  as  accessible  to  him  in  Scotland  as  in  Canada ; 
and  to  a  man  of  his  faculty  and  capacity  for  work  the  Bar 
would  have  been  as  convenient  a  stepping-stone  at  West- 
minster Hall  as  at  Toronto.  As  a  Parliamentary  politician 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  capacity  would  have 
failed  of  its  reward  in  any  constitutionally  governed  country. 
The  methods  by  which  elections  are  won  and  parties  are 
held  together  are  not  always  free  from  smirch  ;  but  a  ruler 
must,  in  the  main,  be  judged  by  what  he  does  in  power, 
even  though,  in  Bacon's  phrase,  he  has  risen  to  dignities 
through  indignities.  It  was  not  intrinsically  honourable 
to  CiioiSEUL  that  he  rose  by  the  help  of  La  Pompadour, 
though  it  may  be  to  his  honour  that  he  refused  to  retain 
his  position  at  the  price  of  an  alliance  with  Mme.  Du 
Barry.  Yet  nobody  has  denied  that  Choiseul  was  a  great 
Minister,  and  sincere  in  his  efforts  to  secure  what  he 
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believed  to  be  the  good  of  France.  The  gerrymander- 
ing and  bribery  of  the  constituencies  by  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  fortified,  if  he  did  not  secure,  his  long  tenure 
of  office,  are  the  modern  democratic  equivalent  for  the 
old-fashioned  alliance  with  the  King's  mistress.  Essen- 
tially, they  are  about  as  honourable  as,  though  less  agreeable 
than,  their  predecessor.  Still,  they  are  the  conditions  of 
the  fight,  and  they  must  be  conformed  to  by  him  who  would 
win.  After  all,  the  great  question  concerning  every  fighter 
is,  What  did  he  do  with  his  power  when  he  had  ob- 
tained it  ? 

To  that  question  an  answer  can  be  given  which  is  almost 
wholly  honourable  to  Sir  John  Macdonald.  His  com- 
mercial policy  was  entirely  wrong  according  to  the  principles 
which  have  been  accepted  in  the  mother-country.  He  had 
no  scruple  in  imposing  duties  on  imports  from  England  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  Canadian  industries.  In  this 
respect  he  shared  the  views  of  those  English  politicians  who 
protected  England  against  the  competition  of  Irish  woollen 
goods  and  cattle.  But  he  had  no  more  intention  than 
they  that  these  commercial  taxes  should  lead  to  a  disrup- 
tion of  the  Empire.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  he  was  other  than  perfectly  honest  in  his 
declaration  made  during  the  late  general  election  that  he 
would  die  as  he  had  lived,  a  subject  of  the  Queen.  Whatever 
measures  he  might  introduce  in  Canada  were  meant 
to  make  the  continuity  of  the  Empire  more  and  not  less 
stable.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  his  life  he  suc- 
ceeded triumphantly.  The  party  which  he  led  for  so  many 
years  is  still  in  power  in  Canada,  and  it  is  committed 
heartily  to  the  policy  which  he  had  always  defended.  Sir 
John  Macdonald  was  no  mere  "  machine "  politician  of 
the  latest  and  worst  American  stamp.  If  he  was  not, 
as  he  has  been  called,  the  founder  of  the  Canadian  Fede- 
ration, he  at  least  helped  materially  to  found  it ;  and  it 
was  largely  his  doing  that  it  has  hitherto  worked  smoothly. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  credit  due  to  him  for  his  man- 
agement is  not  easily  realizable  by  Englishmen.  Yet  it 
requires  no  great  efibrt  to  understand  in  the  main  what 
a  feat  it  has  been  to  keep  a  community  in  which  a 
large  minority  is  French,  Roman  Catholic,  and  united, 
while  a  not  overwhelming  majority  is  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  partly  Roman  Catholic,  partly  Protestant,  and  by  no 
means  united,  together,  so  that  it  has  worked  with  some 
uniformity  of  aim  and  of  national  sentiment.  By  the  con- 
fession of  his  Parliamentary  enemies  themselves  Sir 
John  Macdonald  did  this.  On  their  showing,  then,  he 
proved  himself  the  greatest  master  of  his  weapons  in  that 
field  on  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  fight.  After  all,  a  man 
can  do  no  more  anywhere,  and  the  conditions  are  far  from 
easy  in  Canada.  When  it  is  remembered  that  his  object  all 
through  was  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  be  grudging  in  our  admiration  of  him. 


THE  MODERN  ADVENTURESS. 

THE  case  of  Cole  v.  Park,  finally  decided  by  Mr. 
Justice  RoMER,  after  a  long  hearing  at  the  close  of 
last  week,  is  one  of  the  oddest  and  most  impudent  which 
ever  came  before  a  court  of  law.  Miss  Margaret 
Josephine  Smith  and  her  accomplices  did  the  thing 
thoroughly  while  they  were  about  it.  When  documents 
were  wanted  they  forged  them.  When  witnesses  were 
required  they  suborned  them.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  other 
fraudulent  claimants  what  the  man  who  sold  brooms  at 
fourpence  was  to  the  man  who  sold  brooms  at  sixpence.  "  I 
"  cannot,"  said  the  more  expensive  dealer,  "  make  out  how 
"  you  manage  to  keep  your  prices  so  low.  I  steal  my 
"  twigs  and  steal  my  binding  and  steal  my  handles.  Yet 
"  I  can't  make  it  pay  for  less.  What  is  your  secrete  " 
"  I  steal  my  brooms  ready-made."  The  plan  which  Miss 
Smith  sketched  out  for  herself  was  at  once  simple  and 
enterprising.  She  was  to  become  the  object  of  lavish 
bounty  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  J.  Park,  nor 
would  she  in  the  circumstances  refuse  to  marry  Mr.  C.  J. 
Park's  son.  For  thirty  thousand  pounds  she  would  take 
the  son.  If  the  son  would  not  take  her,  she  was  to  receive 
twenty  thousand  pounds  as  consolation  for  the  spretm 
injuria  formce.  It  may  be  said  that  very  little  ingenuity 
was  required  to  put  forward  such  a  scheme  as  this.  But 
to  corroborate  it,  to  make  it  look  probable,  to  collect  such 
evidence  as  a  solicitor  would  lay  before  counsel  and  as 
counsel  would  argue,  did  really  demand  some  exercise  of 
the  intellectual  powers.    Miss  Smith,  who  was  above  the 


miserable  expedient  of  calling  herself  Vavasour  or  Mont- 
morency, felt  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  was  clearly 
persuaded  in  her  own  mind  that  an  action  would  lie  if 
the  witnesses  did.  First  of  all,  she  produced  a  deed, 
dated  the  23rd  of  March,  1886,  and  purporting  to  have 
been  signed  by  Mr,  Park  the  elder.  Then  came  a  letter 
of  instructions  apparently  addressed  by  Mr.  Park  to 
the  solicitor  who  drew  the  deed,  and  next  a  communi- 
cation from  the  same  gentleman  to  Miss  Smith's  own 
solicitor.  This  last  document  was  a  clever  stroke,  intended 
to  operate  as  one  of  those  "  undesigned  coincidences "  to 
which  a  flxmous  Archdeacon  attached  so  much  importance. 
It  referred  to  this  deed,  and  to  the  deed's  history,  as  if  the 
incident  were  perfectly  familiar  both  to  its  writer  and  to 
his  correspondent.  A  cloud  of  witnesses,  who  darkened 
Mr.  J ustice  Romer's  Court  for  several  days,  were  prepared 
to  swear  that  all  these  documents  are  genuine.  They  went, 
indeed,  one  step  further,  and  there,  perhaps,  Miss  Smith 
made  a  mistake.  They  swore  that  young  Mr.  Park  had 
promised  to  marry  her,  which  he  stoutly  denied.  At  this 
point  we  do  not  quite  trace  the  workings  of  Miss  Smith's 
mind.  She  was  not  suing  Park,  junior,  for  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  we  should  have  thought  that,  if  she  were  telling 
the  truth,  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  had  proposed  to 
her  or  not. 

This,  however,  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
most  skilful  artists  in  practical  fiction  break  down.  Living 
in  a  world  of  their  own  creation  as  unlike  the  Palace  of 
Truth  as  need  be,  they  cannot  always  bear  in  mind  what, 
if  their  narrative  were  authentic,  the  actual  situation  would 
be.  They  are  so  afraid  of  not  proving  enough  that  they 
endeavour  to  prove  too  much.  According  to  Miss  Smith, 
the  younger  Park  was  a  dissolute  man,  whose  father  wished 
to  reform  him  by  marrying  him  to  the  claimant.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  this  theory  that  she  has  been  some  months  in 
prison  for  fraudulent  conspiracy,  although  this  was  long 
after  she  made  the  elder  Park's  acquaintance  and  within 
three  months  of  his  death.  Park  died  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1887,  some  time  after  the  execution  of  the  alleged 
deed.  The  first  question  was.  Did  he  ever  execute  it  at 
all  ?  His  son  and  daughter  never  heard  of  it  in  his  life- 
time. The  wording  of  the  deed  was  peculiar,  and  the 
signatures  were  not  in  their  usual  places.  Miss  Smith 
said  she  had  had  it  for  three  months  before  Park's  death, 
so  that  she  would  have  become  possessed  of  it  nine  months 
after  it  was  signed.  It  was  not  drawn  by  Mr,  Park's 
regular  solicitor  or  by  any  lawyer  whom  he  was  known 
to  have  ever  employed.  Of  the  three  witnesses,  two 
were  strangers,  and  the  third  a  discharged  servant.  The 
discharged  servant  was  named  Alliston,  the  two  strangers 
MiCKLETHWAYT,  and  Paul.  Micklethwayt  has  been  struck 
off  the  roll  of  solicitors.  Paul  has  been  convicted,  along 
with  Miss  Smith  and  her  sister,  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It 
shows  a  good  deal  of  nerve  on  Miss  Smith's  part  that, 
when  in  search  of  corroborative  testimony  which  would 
bear  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination,  she  should  turn 
to  her  old  companion  in  the  dock  as  capable  of  assist- 
ing her  cause.  Micklethwayt  and  Paul  were  separately 
cross-examined,  on  the  system  applied  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  to  the  Elders  who  accused  Susannah,  and  with 
the  same  result.  Micklethwayt  said  that  the  deed  had 
been  executed  at  Gordon  Lodge.  Paul  selected  Auck- 
land House  as  the  scene  of  the  ceremony.  Miss  Smith's 
counsel,  who  fought  a  losing  battle  with  extraordinary 
spirit,  attempted  to  make  this  discrepancy  serve  the  cause 
of  his  client.  If,  he  argued,  the  plaintiff's  story  was 
a  concoction,  these  men  would  have  arranged  to  swear 
alike.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory,  Micklethwayt 
altered  his  evidence  when  he  heard  of  Paul's,  and  tried  to 
make  the  two  tales  coincide.  He  had  previously  admitted 
that  he  had  witnessed  Mr.  Park's  signature  without  seeing 
Mr.  Park  sign,  and  was  on  the  whole  about  as  good  a 
witness  for  the  other  side  as  could  well  have  been  found. 

Mr.  Justice  Romer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
precious  deed  was  really  prepared  neither  at  Gordon  Lodge 
nor  at  Auckland  House,  but  at  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
named  Lomax.  Mr.  Lomax  was  called,  and  swore  that  Mr. 
Park  had  come  to  his  place  of  business  and  personally 
given  him  instructions  to  prepare  the  deed.  But  he  was 
confronted  with  a  letter  of  his  own  dated  about  a  year  after 
Mr.  Park's  death,  declaring  that  he  had  not  been  instructed 
by  Mr.  Park,  and  mentioning  that  his  instructions  came  from 
Miss  Smith.  After  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  J  ustice 
RoMER  should  have  disbelieved  Lomax  on  his  oath,  though 
there  was,  in  his  instance,  no  obvious  motive  for  perjury. 
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The  actual  concoction  of  the  deed  is  still  somewhat  ob- 
scure, though  it  is  not  impossible  that  light  may  hereafter 
be  thrown  upon  it  in  a  criminal  Court.  Lomax  produced  a 
call-book  with  entries  in  Micklethwayt's  handwriting, 
and  one  of  these  described  a  visit  from  Mr.  Park.  The 
judge  refused  to  rely  upon  any  entry  made  by  Mickle- 
thwatt,  but  suggested  that  there  may  have  been  a  dis- 
honest personation  of  Mr.  Park.  But  whom  was  it 
necessary  to  deceive?  The  letter  of  instructions  for  the 
deed,  which  bore  Mr.  Park's  signature,  or  an  imitation 
of  it,  was  in  the  writing  of  Alliston,  the  discharged 
servant  already  mentioned.  Alliston  swore  that  he 
wrote  it  by  Mr.  Park's  orders,  and  that  Park  signed 
it  in  his  presence.  Unluckily,  the  letter  was  dated 
18/10/85,  and  Alliston  said  he  wrote  it  on  a  Friday; 
whereas  the  i8th  of  October,  1885,  was  a  Sunday. 
Moreover,  the  woman  who  professed  to  have  "  attested " 
it — as  if  a  mere  letter  would  need  "attestation" — 
had  previously  denied  that  she  ever  attested  any  docu- 
ment with  Alliston.  "  Micklethwayt,"  added  the  judge 
significantly,  "  said  he  saw  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  in  Miss 
"  Smith's  possession,  and  this  may  account  for  much."  But, 
perhaps,  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence in  this  delectable  case  was  the  letter  of  the  29th  of 
October,  1886.  This  piece  justificative  purported  to  be 
addressed  to  Miss  Smith's  solicitor,  signed  by  Park,  attested 
by  Micklethwayt  and  Paul.  The  same  old  gang,  at  the 
same  old  game.  But  here  their  witness  agreed  not  to- 
gether. Micklethwayt  repudiated  the  letter  altogether, 
and  said  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Paul  swore 
Micklethwayt  had  dictated  it,  and  the  statement  may  have 
been  as  true  as  the  other,  if  there  can  be  degrees  of  truth. 
Mr.  Justice  Eomer  thinks  that  the  crew  fabricated  this 
letter  because  they  felt  they  had  not  done  enough  for 
success,  even  if  they  had  done  enough  for  fame.  But  in  that 
event  their  resolution  did  not  hold. 

Miss  Smith  was  good  enough  to  explain  that  she  would 
have  been  able  to  favour  the  Court  with  many  more  docu- 
ments, equally  authentic  with  those  actually  produced,  if 
she  had  not  suffered  an  untoward  and  untimely  loss.  While 
she  was  in  Holloway  Gaol,  a  valuable  box  of  papers  belong- 
ing to  her  disappeared ;  and,  reluctant  as  she  is  to  suspect 
any  one  of  misconduct,  she  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
Governor  may  know  more  about  it  than  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  admit.  Mr.  Justice  Romer  does  not  believe  that  the 
Governor  stole  this  box.  He  does  not  even  believe  that 
there  was  any  box  to  steal.  But  Miss  Smith  may,  perhaps, 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  making  further  inquiries  on 
the  spot.  Meanwhile  Miss  Smith  was  rather  unlucky  in 
the  production  of  her  supplementary  correspondence.  She 
wrote,  for  instance,  a  feeling  account  of  Mr.  Park's 
paralytic  stroke.  But  then  she  wrote  it  three  days  before 
the  calamity  occurred,  and  prophets  are  bad  witnesses  in 
this  prosaic  world.  More,  there  was  a  letter  of  the 
8th  of  September,  with  an  envelope  dated  in  August, 
which  also  seems  a  little  awkward  from  a  superficial 
point  of  view.  The  affidavits  were  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  the  paper  with  which  the  case  was  strewed.  One 
purported  to  have  been  made  by  a  baronet — not  that 
that  is  much  security  nowadays.  But  this  baronet  is  dead, 
and  was,  at  least  on  one  occasion,  personated  by  one 
of  Miss  Smith's  highly  respectable  witnesses.  Another  wit- 
ness, Emma  Mansell,  described  how  she  and  Miss  Smith 
concocted  an  affidavit  together.  Miss  Smith  paying  her  ten 
shillings  for  her  part  of  the  job.  The  only  consideration 
which  can  account  for  such  a  claim  having  been  prosecuted 
to  such  lengths  is  that  its  very  strangeness  was  relied  upon 
to  give  it  plausibility.  Hume's  familiar  canon  was  urged 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff.  Was  it  not  more  probable  that 
an  eccentric  old  man  made  an  odd  gift  to  a  woman  on 
a  curious  condition  than  that  a  heap  of  outrageous  lies 
should  be  supported  by  a  mass  of  barefaced  forgeries  ?  A 
priori  such  an  argument  might  hold  water.  But  when 
the  documents  and  the  witnesses  came  into  Court  they 
proved  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  for  which  they  were 
designed. 


THE  MUTINIES  OF  1797. 
II. 

1 1  THE  immediate  cause  of  the  second  outbreak  of  the  Channel 
Squadron  was  the  Admiralty  order  of  May  i,  of  which  we 
spoke  last  week.    This  order  was  to  be  inserted  in  the  general 
instructions  between  the  clauses  providing  for  the  reading  of  the 


articles  of  war  and  for  the  rating  of  the  ship's  company.  Among 
other  things,  it  directed  the  captain  to  "  see  that  the  arms  and 
ammunition  belonging  to  the  marines  be  constantly  kept  in  good 
order  and  fit  for  immediate  service  as  well  in  harbour  as  at  sea." 
At  the  end  was  a  general  direction  to  officers  to  be  ready  "  on  the 
first  appearance  of  mutiny  to  use  the  most  vigorous  means  to 
suppress  it,  and  to  bring  the  ringleaders  to  punishment,"  Hitherto 
the  inspection  of  the  marines'  arms  had  been  left  to  the  marine 
officer.  That  a  change  should  be  made  at  this  moment  was  not 
unnaturally  considered  an  ominous  sign  by  the  men.  The  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  made  was  clear  enough  to  crews  which 
were  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  in  a  state  of  "preternatural 
suspicion."  Neither  the  arrival  of  the  order  nor  its  purport  could 
be  wholly  concealed,  though  the  captains  were  as  reserved  as  they 
possibly  could  be.  Humours  leaked  out  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
and  had  the  very  worst  eifects  on  the  minds  of  the  men,  who 
were  already  angry  at  the  apparent  delay  on  the  part  of  Parha- 
ment  to  vote  the  money  required  to  make  good  the  promises  of 
the  Admiralty.  This  delay  was  undoubtedly  a  mistake.  Pitt, 
looking  too  exclusively  to  the  dignity  of  the  Government,  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  the  more  becoming  course  to  grant  the 
money  by  a  silent  vote.  As  a  mere  matter  of  Parliamentary 
manners  he  was  probably  right ;  but  it  argued  a  certain  want  of 
imagination  on  his  part  that  he  did  not  realize  the  effect  the 
silence  of  the  House  would  produce  on  the  sailors.  The  necessary 
forms  of  business  might  have  made  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
motion  in  sooner,  but  some  notice  might  have  been  taken  of  the 
petition  of  the  sailors  to  the  Commons.  Pitt  decided  otherwise, 
the  Admiralty  acted  in  its  own  injudicious  way,  and  the  mutiny 
broke  out  again  at  St.  Helen's  just  two  days  before  Parliament 
voted  the  372,000/.  required  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  pay. 

The  disturbance  appears  to  have  begun  again  on  board  the 
Dukcj  a  three-decker,  which  had  been  the  vessel  immediately 
ahead  of  Rodney's  flagship  in  the  line  of  battle  in  the  great  battle 
off  Dominica  in  1782.  The  crew  forced  their  way  into  Captain 
Holloway's  cabin,  and  insisted  on  seeing  the  menacing  Admiralty 
order.  Holloway  had  destroyed  it,  foreseeing  the  effect  it  was 
likely  to  produce  if  made  public.  The  crew  were  not  to  be 
stopped.  They  seized  Holloway,  and  sent  a  message  to  the 
Admiral  demanding  a  copy  of  the  order,  with  the  threat  that 
they  woidd  liang  the  Captain  or  inflict  "  a  degrading  punish- 
ment " — in  other  words,  flog  him — if  it  was  not  produced.  This 
was  mutiny  pure  and  simple,  but  Bridport  was  helpless,  and  the 
order  was  given  up.  Of  course,  it  was  instantly  sent  round  the 
fleet  to  exasperate  the  prevailing  ferment.  This  seems  to  have 
happened  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  May.  On  the  7th,  Bridport,  having 
heard  that  the  French  fleet  at  Brest  had  dropped  down  to  the 
outer  harbour,  hoisted  the  signal  to  proceed  to  sea.  Thereupon 
the  scene  of  the  previous  15th  April  was  repeated.  The  red  flag 
was  hoisted,  ropes  were  reeved  at  the  yardarm  as  a  threat  to 
"traitors"  wlio  should  fail  to  support  their  fellow-members  of 
the  crews,  and  the  officers  were  disarmed.  The  fleet  was  divided. 
The  bulk  of  it  was  at  St.  Helen's,  while  Admiral  Colpoys,  with 
his  flagship,  the  London,  and  the  Marlborough  remained  at  Spit- 
head.  From  the  deck  of  the  London  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  boats  among  the  ships  at  St.  Helen's  was  distinctly  visible. 
Judging  rightly  that  the  mutiny  had  broken  out  afresh,  Colpoys 
decided  to  make  a  fight  for  his  authority.  He  turned  up  his 
crew,  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  any  complaints  to  make. 
They  answered  they  had  not.  Whether  Colpoys  overrated  the 
meaning  of  the  answer  or  not,  he  certainly  decided  to  fight.  The 
menmay  only  have  meant  that,  unlike  the  crew  of  the  Marlborougli, 
who  had  particular  grievances,  they  had  no  complaint  to  make  of 
their  officers.  It  did  not  follow  that  they  were  disposed  to 
break  away  from  the  rest  of  the  squadron.  The  question 
was  soon  put  to  the  test.  Boats  were  seen  coming  into  Spithead 
from  the  ships  at  St.  Helen's.  They  could  only  be  bringing  the 
delegates  on  their  way  to  demand  the  adhesion  of  the  London. 
Colpoys  at  once  paraded  the  marines  on  the  quarterdeck,  stationed 
sentries  at  the  sally  ports,  and  gave  orders  that  the  boats  were 
to  be  fired  on  if  they  insisted  on  coming  alongside.  Then  he 
ordered  the  sailors  below.  Some  obejed,  but  it  was  noted  as  a 
bad  sign  that  among  those  who  went  below  were  the  three 
warrant-officers,  the  boatswain,  the  gunner,  and  the  carpenter. 
A  portion  of  the  crew,  including,  as  would  appear,  all  the  real 
sailors,  collected  in  a  group  forward,  and  stood  there  facing  the 
admiral,  who  remained  with  his  officers  aud  the  marines  on  the 
quarterdeck.  The  delegates  came  alongside,  and  were  warned 
off'  by  the  sentries.  They  then  appealed  to  the  crew,  and  with 
effect,  for  the  men  in  the  forecastle  began  to  stir,  and  some  of 
them  started  to  unlash  one  of  the  forward  guns  and  train  it  on 
the  quarterdeck.  Bover,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the  London, 
threatened  to  fire  if  they  did  not  desist.  Some  of  the  men  were 
cowed,  but  one  of  them,  made  of  stouter  and  more  dangerous 
stuff',  dared  the  lieutenant  to  fire.  Bover  took  him  at  his  word, 
fired,  and  shot  him  dead.    If  the  crew  had  ■  been  really  wavering. 
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and  the  marines  steady,  this  act  of  vigour  would  probably  hare 
([uelled  tlie  mutiny.  But,  in  the  spirit  they  were  in,  it  had  a 
directly  contrary  effect.  The  whole  crew  broke  out  at  once. 
The  men  forward  rushed  aft  ;  those  below  rushed  on  deck  ;  the 
marines  broke,  from  their  ranks  and  mingled  with  the  sailors.  As 
miglit  be  expected  in  such  a  scene,  different  accounts  were  given 
of  what  happened.  There  was  certainly  a  fight,  in  which  several 
of  the  mutineers,  a  midshipman,  and  the  officer  of  marines  were 
more  or  less  severely  wounded.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the 
officers  were  soon  overpowered.  It  is  extraordinary  that  no 
harm  was  done  to  Colpoys  himself.  He  attributed  his  escape  to 
the  fact  that  he  faced  the  mutineers  all  through.  They  seem  to 
have  preserved  some  respect  for  him  personally.    According  to 

one  story,  a  mutineer  who  called  him  "  a  d  d  b  y  rascal " 

was  silenced  by  his  fellows  with  the  threat  of  being  thrown  over- 
board; and  another,  who  aimed  a  musket  at  him  through  a 
grating,  had  his  weapon  knocked  out  of  his  hands.  But  the  men 
appeared  determined  to  go  to  all  lengths  against  Bover.  He  was 
dragged  to  the  forecastle,  and  a  rope  prepared  to  hang  him  at  the 
yard-arm.  The  noose  was  actually  round  his  neck,  when  Colpoys 
manfully  came  forward  and  declared  that  the  lieutenant  had 
acted  by  his  orders.  It  shows  how  strong  the  tradition  of 
discipline  was  among  the  crews  still  that  this  was  accepted 
as  a  justification.  One  of  the  topmen  is  also  said  to  have 
appealed  to  the  mutineers  to  spare  Bover  because  "  he  was  a 
brave  boy."  The  Admiral  and  tlie  topman  contrived  between 
them  to  save  his  life.  Of  course  the  London  now  joined  the  other 
ships,  and  the  Marlhoroufjli  with  her.  Colpoys  and  Bover  were, 
after  some  discussion  whether  they  should  not  be  tried  on  board, 
sent  on  shore  for  trial.  The  coroner's  jury  which  sat  on  the 
mutineer  found  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  The  wounded 
midshipman  and  marine  officer  were  carried  to  Haslar,  but  the 
sick  and  wounded  seamen  in  the  hospital  showed  such  a  savage 
determination  to  do  them  a  damage,  that  the  authorities  found  it 
necessary  to  transfer  them  to  a  private  house. 

This  second  phase  of  the  mutiny  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the 
1 5th  of  May,  and  was  in  all  ways  worse  than  the  first.  Many  of 
the  officers  were  set  on  shore  by  the  men,  and  among  them, 
Admiral  Alan  Gardner,  who  had,  idly  enough,  drawn  his  sword 
on  the  delegates  in  the  cabin  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  during  the 
first  stage  of  the  mutiny.  It  is  said  that  when  told  that  a  cutter 
was  manned  to  take  him  on  shore,  he  replied  that  he  should  at 
least  be  allowed  his  barge,  and  that  the  barge  was  allowed  him. 
When  the  news  of  the  mutiny  reached  London  the  Admiralty 
had  recourse  to  the  officer  to  whom  it  might  well  have  appealed  at 
the  beginning.  It  sent  Howe  down  on  the  loth  with  the  Act  just 
passed  by  Parliament  for  the  increase  of  pay,  and  the  King's  pardon. 
It  was  the  Admiral's  last  piece  of  service,  and  a  more  dis- 
agreeable one  could  hardly  have  been  found,  for  he  had  in  fact 
to  notify  the  surrender  of  Government  to  the  mutineers.  It  was 
a  duty,  however,  which  he  could  not  possibly  refuse,  for  there 
were  no  means  of  coercing  the  men,  and  they  would  apparently 
not  be  convinced  that  no  deceit  was  intended  except  on  the  word 
of  "  Black  Dick."  Howe  did  the  work  in  his  usual  solid  way. 
He  met  the  delegates  on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  promise  that  the  fleet  should  return  to  duty.  The 
promise  was  kept.  The  squadron  went  to  sea  at  once,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  mutiny  at  Spithead, 
hut  was  in  fact  the  double  mutiny  at  Spithead  and  St.  Helen's. 
If  the  disorder  had  ended  here  the  movement  would  have  stood 
altogether  alone  among  military  seditions.  Certainly  no  body  of 
mutinous  men  was  ever  provoked  by  more  genuine  grievances, 
and  none  ever  behaved  with  greater  moderation  on  the  whole. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  would  stop  here. 
The  men  had  tasted  the  pleasure  of  defying  authority,  which  is, 
of  itself,  corrupting.  During  the  second  outbreak  they  objected 
by  name  to  over  a  hundred  officers  of  all  ranks  from  Colpoys 
down  to  two  masters-at-arms.  All  these  officers  were  left  on 
.shore  when  the  S(|uadron  put  to  sea.  The  Admiralty  did  not  try 
them,  and  it  did  keep  them  on  full  pay  ;  but  it  did  not  restore 
them  to  tlieir  ships.  This  was,  of  course,  a  very  bad  example, 
and  could  only  serve  to  convince  all  crews  that  they  could  get 
rid  of  any  officer  they  pleased.  If  the  prime  seamen  had  pre- 
served their  influence  throughout  the  fleet,  the  agitation  might 
have  died  quietly.  But  these  men  soon  made  the  discovery 
commonly  made  by  any  class  wliicli  has  headed  a  revolt  against  one 
above.  It  had  set  an  example  to  those  below.  In  the  Channel, 
where  the  quality  of  the  crews  appears  to  have  been  above  the 
average,  there  was  no  more  open  disorder,  though  the  mutinous 
feeling  continued  to  require  watching.  On  other  stations,  where 
the  quota  men  and  the  convict  element  were  more  fully  repre- 
.sented,  the  example  set  at  Spithead  was  followed,  and  this  time 
the  leaders  were  seditious  agitators  of  the  stamp  of  Parker  and 
Bott. 


THE  CHANTREY  FUND  AGAIN. 

T3OOR  Mr.  Calderon  must  rue  the  day  when  he  turned  over  his 
books  in  search  of  an  effective  subject,  and  fell  by  chance 
upon  The  Saint's  Tragedy.  He  is  really  to  be  pitied.  Even  at 
Dotheboys  Hall,  when  the  young  gentlemen  had  been  caned  for 
turning  up  their  noses  at  cow's  liver  broth,  it  was  no  part  of  Mr. 
Squeers's  educational  system  to  make  them  walk  round  the  desk 
and  be  caned  again.  It  was  Mr.  Calderon's  misfortune  to  occupy 
the  public  journals  during  the  Whitsuntide  recess.  He  and  his 
"  St.  Elizabeth  "  were  the  untimely  gooseberry  of  an  empty  week, 
and  a  very  harsh  time  of  it  they  enjoyed.  But  there  came  an  end 
to  W^hitsuntide  ;  and  in  the  flow  of  events — the  wrongs  of  Ouida, 
deaths,  marriages,  and  scandals  galore,  a  thousand  new  interests — 
St.  Elizabeth  was  swept  into  a  peaceful  backwater.  And  now  it 
has  all  begun  again.    We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  Mr.  Calderon. 

We  were  among  those  who  were  not  able  to  approve  the  judg- 
ment of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
buying  Mr.  Calderon's  "  St.  Elizabeth  ''  under  the  terms  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest.  We  gave,  at  the  time,  our  reasons  for  being 
unable  to  congratulate  them  on  this  choice.  But  our  reasons 
were  far,  indeed,  from  being  those  which  have  actuated  Mr. 
Calderon's  latest  tormentors.  The  letter  which  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  has  written  to  the  Times,  and  the  extraordinary  mani- 
festo of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Great  Britain,  are  documents  of  a 
nature  against  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  protest,  quite  as 
strongly  as  we  did  against  the  action  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  this  particular  instance.  The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  his  supporters  on  the  Council  of  the  Catholic  Union 
demand  nothing  less  than  that  Mr.  Calderon's  picture  should  be 
excluded  from  exhibition  in  company  with  the  other  Chantrey 
purchases,  and  should,  in  fact,  not  be  added,  even  now,  to  the 
national  collection.  To  this  demand  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  have  replied  by  a  dignifled  refusal  to 
consider  the  proposition.  They  have  "  respectfully  declined  to 
take  any  steps  to  prevent  the  work  from  being  added  to  a 
national  collection  of  pictures."  They  are  perfectly  right  to  take 
up  this  position,  and  we  commend  their  firmness. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  have  actuated  him  in  this  matter  should 
not  perceive  the  absurdity  of  their  demand.  The  terms  of  their 
objection  to  the  picture  are  too  funny  to  be  travestied.  Mr. 
Calderon's  "  St.  Elizabeth  "  is  not  to  be  exhibited  because  "  the 
effect  of  the  picture  upon  ill-informed  Protestant  spectators  must 
necessarily  be  to  create  a  prejudice  against  the  Saint  and  her 
religion."  There  would  really  be  no  end  to  the  matter  if  the 
anxiety  of  minorities  for  the  feelings  of  majorities  were  to  be 
consulted  in  this  way.  Neo-Pagans  might  insist  on  the  removal 
of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  "  Andromeda  "  on  the  score  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  in  prejudicing  ill-informed  Christians  against  the 
gods  of  Hellas.  The  whole  body  of  Women's  Rights'  ladies 
might  desire  Mr.  Stansfeld  to  demand,  through  the  Times,  the 
destruction  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  "  Sirens,"  as  likely  to  give  ill- 
informed  gentlemen  the  impression  that  the  female  sex  used  to 
end  in  claws  and  feathers.  No  arguments  could  be  more  flimsy 
than  those  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  peculiar  position  of  agreeing  with  him  specifically, 
while  we  wholly  dissent  from  him  in  principle. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  correspondence  with  the  Catholic 
Union  will  but  encourage  the  Royal  Academy  in  ill-doing.  By 
the  very  foolish  action  of  that  body,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy  has  been  put  in  the  right  in  a  matter  upon  which  it 
was  wholly  in  the  wrong.  We  feel  bound  to  say  again  very 
distinctly  what  we  conceive  the  duty  of  the  Royal  Academy  to 
be  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  of  the  Chantrey  bequest.  It 
is  certainly  no  part  of  that  duty  to  consider  the  prejudices  of 
any  religious  minority.  It  has  no  more  to  consider  whether 
a  picture  is  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  upon  "  ill-informed 
Protestant  spectators  "  than  to  consider  how  it  will  affect  astro- 
logers, or  omnibus-conductors,  or  baccarat-players.  The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  has  to  look  about  for  the  best  works  of 
art  of  the  year,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  them.  It  is  not  bound 
to  spend  the  money  in  any  given  year ;  but  it  is  doubtless  conve- 
nient, and  it  seems  to  tally  with  what  we  know  of  Sir  Francis 
Chantrey's  intention,  that,  if  it  is  reasonably  possible,  that  sum,  or 
a  considerable  part  of  it,  should  be  spent  every  year.  But  the 
law  demands  that  what  is  bought  should  be  the  best  art  of  the 
year,  in  the  belief  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chase of  the  best  art  happens  to  be  possible.  The  Royal  Academy 
has  often  purchased  works  which  have  done  full  credit  to  its 
choice.  Sometimes  the  selection  has  been  admirably  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  Academic  prejudice.  W^e  need  only  refer  to 
the  purchase  of  Mr.  John  Collier's  "Last  Voyage  of  Henry 
Hudson,"  in  1881,  of  Mr.  Sargent's  "  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily,  Rose," 
in  1887,  of  Mr.  Swan's  "Prodigal  Son,"  in  1889,  and  of  Mr. 
George  Clausen's  "Girl  at  the  Gate,"  in  1890.    In  sculpture  the 
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Council  has  occasionally  bought  admirable  works  from  artists, 
such  as  Mr.  Thornycroft  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  who  were  then 
not  yet  members  of  the  body.  This  year  they  deserve  commen- 
dation for  purchasing  the  excellent  group  ia  bronze  by  Mr.  Bates. 
But  a  dozen  good  actions  are  apt  to  be  obscured  by  one  bad  one,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  is  not  clear  of  the  charge  of  sometimes  look- 
ing about  too  hastily,  and  not  widely  enough.  We  do  not  wish 
to  say  anything  needlessly  disagreeable  to  Mr.  Calderon,  who 
has  been  enjoying  "  a  parrot's  time."  His  picture  is  not  a  very 
bad  one,  but  it  is  far  from  being  the  best  he  has  painted,  and  it 
is  still  further  from  being  the  best  picture  of  the  year.  Let  it 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  duty  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  in  administering  the  Chantrey  Fund,  is  not, 
indeed,  to  guard  ill-informed  Protestants  against  a  mistranslation 
of  the  words  exuit  et  nudavit,  but  to  purchase  the  works  in 
painting  and  sculpture  which  show  the  highest  technical  skill  in 
each  particular  year. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

M GEORGES  OHNET'S  novel.  Serge  Panine,  is  not  a  re- 
•  markable  specimen  of  contemporary  French  literature  in  its 
original  form  of  a  novel,  but  as  a  play  it  seems  doomed  to  failure. 
The  plot  though  dramatic  is  not  theatrically  so — a  distinction 
with  a  difi'erence.  Mr.  Clement  Scott  made  a  version  of  the 
piece  ;  but  his  was  not  the  one  selected  by  Miss  Genevieve  Ward 
on  Thursday  last  to  introduce  her  pupil.  Miss  Burney,  at  the 
Avenue,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate,  for  the  drama  pro- 
duced is  singularly  ill-constructed.  It,  however,  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose. Miss  Burney  proved  very  early  in  the  play  that  she  had  been 
trained  by  her  accomplished  teacher  in  the  best  school  of  acting. 
Jeanne  is  not  a  particularly  interesting  character  ;  but  in  several 
scenes  Miss  Burney  exhibited  genuine  feeling  and  dramatic  in- 
sight. It  would  be  impossible  to  overpraise  the  fine  acting  of 
Miss  Ward  herself  as  Mme.  Desvarennes — a  veritable  "creation," 
full  of  force  and  life — perhaps  a  trifle  too  stern,  but  still  im- 
mensely clever  and  artistic.  Miss  Ward  was  greatly  and  de- 
servedly applauded.  Her  companions,  including  several  well- 
known  actors,  were  not  invariably  letter-perfect.  Honourable 
■exceptions  to  this  rule  were  Mr.  Vernon,  always  a  conscientious 
actor,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  who  was  excellent  as  the  priggish 
Prince  who  wrought  so  much  mischief  in  the  honourable  house 
of  Desvarennes.  Everybody  expressed  a  wish  that  Miss  Genevieve 
Ward  may  be  seen  again  very  soon  in  a  more  congenial  part. 
She  is  now  the  real  mere  noble  such  as  the  Tht3atre  Franjais 
^possessed  in  its  golden  days. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  and  Mr.  Adolphus  Vane-Tempest  may 
■fee  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  matinee  at  the  Opera 
Comique  for  the  benefit  of  the  Distressed  Irish  Ladies'  Fund.  A 
bright  little  comedy  by  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy,  called  The 
Highu-ayman,  introduced  Miss  Letty  Lind  in  a  gavotte.  The 
plot  of  this  trifle  is  neatly  constructed.  Sir  Harry  Bellairs,  a 
gentleman  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to  win  a  wager,  disguises 
"himself  as  a  highwayman,  and  penetrates  into  the  house  of  the 
Lady  Betty  Bassett  to  frighten  her  into  dancing  with  him.  Mr. 
Colnaghi  was  Sir  Harry,  and  Miss  Lind  the  Lady  Betty.  Need- 
less to  say,  they  danced  to  perfection. 

In  The  Ladies'  Battle  Mr.  Vane-Tempest,  a  very  clever  amateur, 
distinguished  himself  as  Gustave  de  Grignon;  as  did  also  Miss 
Henrietta  Lindley  and  Miss  McNulty  respectively  as  the  Countess 
and  Leonie. 

The  popular  Idler  has  reached  its  hundredth  night  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre.  It  is  certainly  a  clever  play,  but  it  is  also  a  very 
well  acted  one.  Mr.  Alexander  will  produce  Mr.  W.  Frith's  one- 
&ct  play,  Moliere,  on  the  last  night  of  the  season,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  weeks'  time. 

Jhwe,  which  has  proved  so  successful  at  the  Court,  will  be  with- 
drawn shortly,  and  Husbands  and  Wives  revived  in  its  place. 

This  is  the  last  week  of  Wild  Oats  at  the  Criterion,  where 
David  Garriek  will  be  revived  next  Monday  night. 

Mr.  Horace  Sedger  has  secured  the  English  rights  of  La  Plati- 
■tation  Thomassin,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  Paris.  It  will 
succeed  La  Cigale. 

Miss  Nina  Kennedy,  the  "  inspiratlonalist,"  as  she  calls  herself, 
■whose  stances  are  creating  such  a  stir  in  Old  Bond  Street,  should 
"be  an  actress,  for  she  possesses  a  mobile  countenance,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly dramatic  in  her  method.  No  common  palmist  is  she,  or 
fortune-teller  either,  for  she  does  not  even  condescend  to  glance 
at  the  lines  which  cross  her  client's  palm.  Simply  grasping  the 
right  wrist — and  very  tightly  too — she  proceeds  with  great  volu- 
rbility  to  tell  her  visitor  her  candid  opinion  of  his  or  her  character, 
and  she  more  frequently  than  not  tells  a  few  homely  truths. 


Saturday  night  of  next  week  is  fixed  for  the  first  performance 
of  The  Rajah  at  the  Savoy. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Mrs.  Baskcomb's  annual  matinee  takes 
place  at  St.  James's  Hall,  and  a  host  of  friends  have  volunteered 
their  services :  noted  among  them,  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett,  Mr. 
Charles  Warner,  Miss  Norreys,  Mr.  Lionel  Brougli,  Miss  Laura 
Johnson,  Mr.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  and 
Princess  Ahmadee,  an  Indian  lady  who  sings  very  well  indeed. 


NEW  WIZ.A.RDRY. 

rr^HE  Egyptian  Hall  still  holds  its  own  as  the  home  of 
mystery.  Mere  conjuring  has  always  been  spoiled  fcr  us 
by  officious  friends  who  insist  on  whispering  how  it  is  done. 
Plate-spinning,  as  the  brilliant  operator  remarks,  has  no  diffi- 
culties for  those  who  are  willing  to  practise  it  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  years,  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of  liours  every  day. 
The  solution  of  sums  by  blindfold  ladies  does  not  seem  an  extra- 
ordinary feat  to  persons  who  seldom  make  sums  come  right  even 
when  allowed  to  use  their  eyes ;  and  spirits  have  rapped  so  long 
that  they  have  become  familiar.  But  when  an  imitation  of  a 
hurricane — in  the  dark— on  an  organ,  drum,  vrumpet,  sackbut, 
and  all  kinds  of  more  or  less  musical  instruments,  has  reduced 
the  minds  of  the  audience  into  a  fitting  condition  for  his  purpose, 
M.  Buatier  de  Kolta  explains  to  them,  in  artificially-broken 
English,  that  he  originally  introduced  the  "vanishing"  trick  into 
this  country  some  years  ago — long  enough  ago  for  him  to  have 
learned  the  language — that,  since  objections  have  been  raised  to 
his  performing  this  trick  with  a  live  bird  in  a  cage,  he  has  secured 
a  bird  to  whose  employment  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  can  raise  no  objection.  He  hands  round  for 
inspection  a  solid  piece  of  furniture,  on  which  he  places  his  cage, 
a  flimsy  red  structure  with  a  velvet-covered  perch,  and  he  then 
leads  on  a  comely  damsel  in  a  skirtless  costume,  with  a  pair 
of  white  flapping  winglike  draperies  to  carry  out  the  bird 
idea.  She  being  elaborately  stowed  within  the  cage,  he  hangs 
a  red  silk  curtain  over  it,  and  then,  with  a  rapid  wave  of 
his  hand,  sweeps  it  oft',  disclosing  the  cage  empty.  He  flings 
away  the  empty  cage- — there  is  no  trace  of  the  white-robed 
damsel,  who,  nevertheless,  was  too  substantial  to  liave  melted 
away.  She  could  not  have  got  through  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ; 
it  does  not  look  as  if  it  would  be  big  enough  to  screen  her  if  she 
had  crawled  out  behind  it ;  the  carpeted  stage  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  trapdoor  in  it ;  the  curtains  at  the  back  of  it  did  not 
seem  to  shake  ;  and  so  we  wonder  as  we  go  out  into  Piccadilly, 
where  the  sight  of  Burlington  House  sets  us  wondering  what 
Conrad  of  Marburg  would  have  said  to  it  all. 


THE  SWORX  TORMENTOR. 

IT  is  curious  that  waxwork  and  horror  should  often  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  that  an  art  in  itself  inoff'ensive  should  frequently 
be  allied  with  the  distinctly  morbid.  It  was  so  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  the  originator  of  this  class  of  exhibition,  Christopher 
Curtius,  opened  his  Museum  in  the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honors, 
Paris,  and  added  to  pleasant  groups  of  splendidly-attired  royal 
and  illustrious  personages  others  representing  the  most  notorious 
criminals  of  the  period.  In  the  revision  of  Penant's  London,  pub- 
lished in  i8io,  we  learn  that  Mrs.  Salmon,  whose  "  Royal  Wax- 
works" were  located  near  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  included  in  her 
gallery  effigies  of  well-known  criminals,  as  well  as  "  waxen  pre- 
sentments of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Mr.  Cook,  and  Alexander  the  Great." 
But  it  was  left,  we  believe,  to  the  inventive  genius  of  that  re- 
markable old  lady  Mme.  Tussaud  to  create  a  special  Chamber  of 
Horrors  in  her  wax-work  exhibition,  devoted  to  crime  and 
criminals,  which  has  always  proved  a  most  lucrative  attraction. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  her  great-grandson,  Mr.  Louis 
Tussaud,  should  follow  in  her  tracks,  and  add  to  his  brand- 
new  waxwork  show  in  Regent  Street  a  reserved  apartment 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  terrible.  Aided  and  abetted  in  this 
cheerful  enterprise  by  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  he  has 
certainly  contrived  a  most  gruesome  and  blood-curdling  exhi- 
bition. Lord  Shrewsbury  some  years  ago  purchased  the  entire 
collection  of  instruments  of  torture  which  were  formerly  in 
use  in  the  Castle  of  Nuremberg.  These  he  has  lent  young 
Mr.  Tussaud,  and  never  before  has  such  a  complete  assortment  of 
inventions  for  the  better  tormenting  of  our  fellow-creatures  been 
.seen.  It  is  quite  appalling  to  study  these  fiendish  implements — 
these  "sworn  tormentors,"  as  they  were  technically  called  in  the 
good  old  days  of  the  Star  Chamber — arranged  in  grim  rows, 
and  to  reflect  that  most  of  them  are  worn  away  with  use  and 
rusty  with  horrors.    It  is  vain  for  us  to  console  ourselves  with 
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the  thought  that  they  hail  from  Germany  ;  for  in  too  many  prisons 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Europe  similar  diabolical 
meansof  extracting  confessions  from  luckless  victims  were  in  occa- 
sional use  imtil  quite  the  close  of  the  last  century.  To  Reccaria 
and  Voltaire,  more  than  perhaps  to  any  other  men,  is  due  the  honour 
of  having  persuaded  mankind  of  the  infamy  of  such  means  of 
discovering  the  truth  in  criminal  cases  as  the  thumbscrew,  the 
"  wooden  maiden,"  and  the  rack.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
instruments  of  torture  exhibited,  many  absolutely  unique  in  their 
fiendish  ingenuity.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  "  iron  maiden," 
the  Eiserne  Jiingfrau  of  Nuremberg,  of  which,  we  believe,  only 
one  other  specimen  is  extant.  This  monstrous  machine  is  not  only 
well  worn  by  age,  but  bears  evidences  of  frequent  use.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  mentions  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg  that  again 
and  again  have  persons  been  condemned  to  its  deadly  embrace  for 
plots  against  religion  and  the  governing  powers,  parricide,  and 
murder.  The  last  time  it  was  used  was  as  recently  as  171 8.  A  curious 
exhibit  is  No.  645,  a  mask  worn  by  the  Judge  of  the  Vehmgericht, 
made  of  copper,  and  lined  with  leather.  The  accused,  it  will  be 
remembered,  who  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  dread  Vehmgericht, 
saw  not  his  judge,  who  may  have  been  his  own  father,  brother,  or 
dearest  friend,  and  so  strong  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
awe-inspiring  tribunal,  that  thejudgesthemselves  were  never  known 
to  reveal  their  identity.  There  is  a  letter  shown  here  from  the 
Vehmgericht  dated  1 509,  with  its  seal  and  coat  of  arms,  inviting 
Heyntz  Kone  to  come  before  the  tribunal.  It  addresses  him 
thus  : — •"  This  letter  is  for  Heyntz  Kone  ;  no  one  must  open  it, 
hear  it,  or  read  it,  but  this  is  a  real  free  letter  of  the  secret  free 
tribunal." 

It  would  be  quite  unfair  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
horrible  machines  exhibited  by  Lord  Shrewsbury  and  Mr. 
Louis  Tussaud;  but  we  advise  people  who  have  strong  nerves 
and  are  not  over-sensitive  to  go  and  see  this  most  interest- 
ing and,  in  many  ways,  valuable  collection.  The  collection 
of  prints  and  paintings  of  historical  executions  is  of  great  value, 
some  of  the  prints  being  quite  unique.  There  is  a  small  but  ex- 
tremely well  engraved  Dutch  print  (709)  which,  we  think,  is 
erroneously  described  in  M.  J.  Ichenhauser's  carefully  edited 
and  valuable  Catalogue,  as  the  execution  of  the  men  engaged 
in  the  Plot  conspiracy.  The  style  of  architecture  is  distinctly 
Dutch.  The  series  of  old  prints  illustrating  the  deaths  of 
the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  are  very  curious.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  excellent  portraits,  the  best  being  that 
of  Renata  of  Varzburg,  the  last  woman  burnt  at  the  stake 
in  Germany  for  witchcraft  in  1749.  "^^^  collection  of 
executioners'  swords  is  worthy  of  careful  inspection,  several  of 
them  being  beautifully  inlaid.  On  the  executioner's  sword  from 
Passau  (537)  is  an  exquisite  engraving  of  the  Crucifixion ;  one 
from  Munich  has  on  the  right  side  an  engraving  of  a  man  being 
beheaded  and  a  figure  of  St.  George.  Perhaps  the  finest  specimen, 
however,  is  No.  559 — "the  Headsman's  Sword  from  Ingolstadt  " — 
with  a  pointed  button,  leather  handle,  and  a  gallows  and  wheel 
exquisitely  damascened  in  copper  on  the  blade.  On  a  sword  of 
this  kind  from  Nuremberg,  of  early  fifteenth-century  work,  is  the 
following  curious  verse  : — 

Die  Herrn  steuren  detn  Unlieil, 

Unci  icli  executire  das  Urtheil, 

Waiin  ich  das  Schwerdt  tliu  aaf  heben 

So  geb  Gott  dem  aniien  Sunder  das  ewige  Leben. 

which  may  thus  be  roughly  translated : — 

Folk  steer  towards  mischief,  and  I  execute  the  judgment.  When  I  lift 
up  mj'  sword,  God  give  the  poor  sinner  eternity. 

The  headsman's  sword  from  Bayreuth  has  these  lines  in 
German  engraved  in  Gothic  characters  upon  it : — 

0  God  !  take  this  sinner  into  Thy  kingdom, 
That  he  may  know  happiness. 

Throughout  the  collection,  one  is  struck  by  the  curious 
mingling  of  piety  and  cruelty. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

1 1 1HE  attempt  to  induce  the  joint-stock  banks  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bank  of  England  in  maintaining  rates  has  failed. 
This  perhaps  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the 
less  regrettable.  The  Bank  of  England  holds  the  ultimate  banking 
reserve  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  is  no  longer  powerful  enough 
to  control  the  money  market ;  and  therefore  every  now  and  then 
the  market  is  thrown  into  confusion,  sometimes  causing  very 
serious  alarm  and  very  considerable  loss  to  the  whole  country.  It 
is  clearly  the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all  the  other  banks 
to  support  the  Bank  of  England  in  protecting  the  reserve ;  and 
yet  they  cannot  be  induced  to  do  so.  At  the  present  time  the 
necessity  for  safeguarding  the  reserve  is  greater  than  usual.  It 


is  true  that  by  extraordinary  efforts  the  Bank  has  been  able  to  get, 
chiefly  from  New  York,  an  unexpectedly  largo  amount  of  gold, 
and  thereby  to  increase  very  satisfactorily  its  resources ;  but  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  drain  upon  it  before  long  will  be  very 
large.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  have  to  send  to  Russia  in  the  early  future  at  least  three 
millions  in  gold.  How  much  more  it  may  have  to  send  nobody 
knows.  Three  millions  is  the  lowest  estimate ;  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  two  or  three  millions  more  may  be  demanded.  But, 
even  if  the  Russian  Government  should  recognize  how  inex- 
pedient it  would  be  to  convulse  all  the  money  markets  of  Europe, 
and  should  be  in  a  position  to  abstain  from  doing  so,  and  in  con- 
sequence should  content  itself  with  taking  3  millions  sterling, 
that  would  by-and-bye  reduce  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  about  24  millions. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  about  3  millions  in  sovereigns 
and  half-sovereigns  returned  from  the  internal  circulation,  and 
as  soon  as  harvesting  begins  this  coin  will  flow  out  again,  and 
will  continue  flowing  out  until  November.  The  demands,  then, 
of  the  internal  circulation  will  withdraw  from  tlie  Bank  about  as 
much  as  the  Russian  Government  is  known  to  intend  to  take  ;  in 
other  words,  it  can  be  foreseen  that  the  Bank  of  England  will 
have  to  part  during  the  next  six  months  with  at  least  6  millions 
sterling  in  gold.  That  will  bring  down  the  total  stock  of  the 
metal  to  about  2 1  millions  ;  and  even  in  normal  years  that  would 
be  too  small  a  stock  to  provide  agauist  all  other  demands.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  a  normal  year.  According  to  all  reasonable 
probability,  the  harvest  throughout  Western  Europe  will  be  bad 
and  late,  and  unusual  quantities  of  wheat  will  have  to  be  imported. 
It  is  possible  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  imports  may 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  gold;  indeed,  many  estimate  that  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium  will 
have  to  pay  from  1 5  to  20  millions  sterling  in  gold  for  the  wheat 
they  will  require.  Should  any  large  portion  of  this  demand  fall 
upon  the  London  market,  what  will  be  the  result  when  the  in- 
ternal circulation  is  also  drawing  largely  upon  London  ?  Fore- 
seeing all  this,  the  Bank  of  England  made  extraordinary  eiTorts 
some  weeks  ago  to  attract  gold  from  New  York,  South  America, 
Australia,  and  other  countries,  and  it  succeeded  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation. It  was  not,  however,  enough  to  get  the  gold  ;  it  was 
equally  important  to  keep  it  when  it  had  been  attracted ;  and 
with  that  end  in  view  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  sug- 
gested that  the  leading  joint-stock  banks  should  co-operate  with 
him  in  keeping  up  rates — in  fact,  in  making  the  5  per  cent,  rate 
effective.  The  leading  joint-stock  banks  agreed,  and  for  a  while 
charged  all  but  their  regular  customers — including  some  of  the 
largest  banking  and  financial  establishments  of  the  Continent — 
4|  per  cent.  But  the  agreement  was  practically  illusory.  The 
Continental  banks  were  able  to  obtain  all  the  bills  they  required 
at  rates  considerably  lower  than  the  banks  exacted  from  the 
London  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses.  It  was  very  soon 
found,  in  consequence,  that  the  agreement  in  fact  came  to  nothing, 
and  then  representatives  of  the  smaller  banks  in  London,  as  well 
as  of  the  provincial  and  the  Scotch  banks,  were  invited  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  leading  joint-stock  banks  Avith  a  view 
to  coming  to  a  general  understanding.  The  invitation  was 
accepted,  but  the  meetings  came  to  nothing.  There  were  in  all 
two  of  them.  Every  one  professed  a  desire  to  support  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  every  one  recognized  that  it  was  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  reserve  ;  but  no  practical  decision  was  come  to, 
and  in  consequence  the  negotiations  have  ended,  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  have  lowered  their  rate  of  discount  to 
4  per  cent.  The  danger  now  is  that  gold  will  begin  to  filter 
away,  not  perhaps  in  large  amounts  just  yet,  but  in  frequent 
driblets,  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  months'  time  the  Bank  of 
England  will  have  lost  a  large  part  of  what  it  gained  at  the 
expense  of  New  York.  If  that  happens,  when  the  Russian  gold 
has  been  taken  away,  and  when  gold  is  demanded  for  the  wheat 
that  is  being  imported,  there  is  very  likely  to  be  a  sharp  rise  in 
rates,  with  a  revival  of  alarm.  People  will  fear  that  the  Bank 
rate  may  be  raised  to  6  per  cent,  once  more,  and  that  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  get  all  the  accommodation  that  may  be  required. 
Every  one  in  consequence  will  try  to  make  himself  safe,  and  in 
the  general  scramble  all  markets  will  be  disturbed  and  apprehen- 
sion will  revive.  There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  this,  and 
that  is  for  the  Bank  of  England  itself  to  take  energetic  measures 
at  once  to  keep  up  the  value  of  money.  But  the  Bank  does 
not  seem  inclined  to  do  so ;  apparently  it  thinks  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  when  the  joint-stock  banks  will  not  co-operate 
with  it. 

The  breakdown  of  the  efforts  to  form  a  great  banking  associa- 
tion has  naturally  been  followed  by  a  sharp  decline  in  rates.  At 
times  this  week,  in  spite  of  the  fortnightly  settlement  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  bankers  have  found  it  difficult  to  lend  their  sur- 
plus balances  on  any  conditions,  and  the  discount  rate  in  the  open 
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market  has  fallen  even  below  2^  per  cent.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  it  tends  to  encourage  gold  withdrawals.  As  yet  the  metal  is 
pouring  into  the  Bank  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere ;  but  the  shipments  to  St.  Petersburg 
have  begun.  On  Saturday  of  last  week  200,000/.  were  sent,  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week  100,000/.  more  were  sent,  next  week  it 
is  expected  that  half  a  million  or  more  will  be  sent ;  and  so  the 
drain  will  go  on  until  3  or  3^  millions  are  received.  Of  course,  it 
is  possible  that  other  demands  may  spring  up,  and  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  America  will  by-and-bye  take  back  the  gold  it  is 
now  parting  with.  But  the  joint-stock  banks,  the  bill-brokers, 
and  the  discount-liouses  shut  their  eyes  to  all  these  contingencies, 
and  rates  steadily  decline. 

The  price  of  silver  fluctuates  between  44k/.  and  44i|</.  per  ounce. 
There  is  no  Indian  demand,  and  there  is  very  little  Continental 
demand,  and  the  market  therefore  is  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  New  York.  The  operators  there  are  embarrassed  by  the 
accumulation  of  the  metal,  and  still  more  by  the  gold  shipments, 
which  make  it  difficult  to  carry  on  speculative  operations,  and 
much  rise  therefore  can  hardly  be  looked  for. 

The  Bank  of  England  on  Wednesday  issued  to  the  Baring 
guarantors  a  statement  showing  the  progress  of  the  liquidation  up 
to  the  1st  of  this  month.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that  at  tlie  time  of  the  crisis  the  liabilities  of  Messrs. 
Baring  Brothers  amounted  in  round  figures  to  21  millions  ster- 
ling ;  now  they  have  been  reduced  to  8,337,000/.,  of  which  a  little 
over  7^  millions  are  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  about 
829,000/.  to  others.  In  cash,  bills,  and  remittances  to  come  for- 
ward there  are  932,000/.,  or  considerably  more  than  is  due  to 
all  others  than  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the  bills  and  re- 
mittances, there  can  be  no  doubt,  are  perfectly  safe.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  the  only  creditor  of  the  estate  now  is  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  the  debt  to  it  slightly  exceeds  7i  millions.  To 
meet  these  7i  millions  there  is  a  little  under  a  million  represented 
by  the  private  property  of  the  partners,  and  there  are  debts  due 
by  foreign  Governments  and  others  amounting  to  969,000/.  A 
large  part  of  the  foreign  Government  debt  is  represented  by  tlie 
liability  of  the  Portuguese  Government,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
now  be  promptly  paid.  If  so,  the  private  property  and  these 
debts,  amounting  to  nearly  2  millions,  reduce  the  debt  to  the 
Bank  to  somewliat  over  5^  millions.  Against  this  latter  debt 
there  are  securities  other  than  South  American  amounting  to 
1,100,000/.,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  but  which  we  may 
assume  are  sound.  If  that  be  so,  then  the  debt  to  the  Bank  of 
England  is  reduced  to  about  4^  millions  sterling,  and  against  this 
there  are  Uruguayan  and  Argentine  securities,  which  were  valued 
on  the  31st  October  last— the  former  at  2,1 17,000/.,  and  the  latter 
at  5,786,000/.  Since  tlie  end  of  October,  of  course,  there  has  been 
a  very  great  further  depreciation,  and  we  are  not  told  what  is  the 
estimated  value  now ;  but,  whatever  the  estimated  value  may  be,  it 
is  clear  that  these  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  securities  cannot  be 
sold  for  the  present.  Still,  the  Governor  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  guarantors  will  not  be  called  upon  to  make  good  any  part  of 
their  guarantees. 

The  statement  lias  generally  made  a  favourable  impression, 
iind  has  helped  to  improve  the  feeling  in  the  City.  Apart  from 
that,  improvement  had  already  set  in  because  of  the  reduction  of 
the  Bank-rate  last  week  and  the  great  cheapness  and  abundance 
of  money,  and  because  also  of  the  recovery  upon  the  Paris  and 
Berlin  Bourses.  The  great  Paris  operators  have  quite  recovered 
from  their  recent  scare,  and  are  once  more  engaging  in  rash 
speculation.  They  have  carried  up  most  prices  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way,  and  particularly  tliey  have  raised  the  price  of 
Portuguese  bonds.  The  new  Portuguese  Finance  Minister  has 
sold  a  part  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  bonds  which  were  not  sub- 
scribed, to  a  Paris  syndicate,  and  thereby  obtained  the  money  to 
pay  tJie  J uly  coupon,  and  the  syndicate  has  the  option  to  take  a 
further  amount  of  these  bonds,  which,  if  taken,  will  enable  the 
J anusxy  coupon  to  be  paid.  Partly  because  of  this  arrangement^ 
and  partly  owing  to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  great  operators,  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  recovery  in  Portuguese  stock.  The 
boldness  of  the  Continental  Bourses  has  encouraged  London. 

Moreover,  the  panic  in  Buenos  Ayres  appears  to  be  abating, 
the  premium  on  gold  has  fallen  to  296  per  cent.,  and  the  run 
upon  the  banks,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events,  has  ceased.  As 
evidence  of  the  better  feeling  tliat  now  prevails,  the  new  Indian 
Sterling  Loan  has  been  tak  en  at  an  average  price  slightly  over 
94i  ;  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  minimum  price  fixed  was  92. 
Fuitliermore,  the  Queensland  loan,  less  than  one-eighth  of  which 
was  subscribed  for  recently,  has  now  been  taken  by  a  syndicate 
at  a  reduced  price.  Evidently  the  financial  houses  entertain  a 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  a  marked  increase  in  the  investment 
demand. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May  are  disappointing.  The 
value  of  the  imports  amounts  to  33,341,000/.,  an  increase  of 


somewhat  over  3  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  that  a 
large  part  of  the  increase  is  in  raw  materials  for  textile  manufac- 
tures. For  the  five  months  of  the  year  there  is  an  increase  of 
1,400,000/.,  or  less  than  l  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
shows  a  decrease  of  3,196,000/.,  or  almost  14  per  cent.  The  de- 
crease is  largest  in  yarns  and  textile  fabrics.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  there  were  five  Sundays  in  May  this  year, 
and  only  four  in  May  of  last  year,  and  that  therefore  the  decrease 
is  not  quite  as  large  as  it  looks.  And,  further,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  rise  in  silver  last  year  stimulated  in  an  extra- 
ordinary way  exports  to  India,  The  falling-ofF  in  the  exports, 
therefore,  may  prove  to  be  only  temporary.  For  the  five  months 
the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports  is  3'2  per  cent. 


In  the  market  for  South  American  and  International  Securities 
there  has  been  a  very  marked  rise  in  prices,  though  the  amount  of 
business  done  lias  not  been  great.  The  Argentine  Five  per  Cent.  Loan 
of  1886  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  67^,  a  rise  of  as  much,  as 
3^  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening.  The  Four 
and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Loan  closed  at  38,  a  rise  of  6^ ;  and  the 
National  Cedulas  of  the  A  series  closed  at  19^,  a  rise  of  2  The 
Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cent,  bonds  of  1882  closed  at  40-42,  a  rise  of 
9  ;  and  the  Buenos  Ayres  Provincial  Cedulas  of  the  I  series  closed 
at  13,  a  rise  of  2.  Even  in  Argentine  railway  stocks  there  has 
been  a  marked  recovery,  with  the  exception  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Pacific  Railway  Seven  per  cent.  Preference  stock,  which  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  68-7  2 ,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day of  8.  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ordinary  stock,  however, 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  142-145,  arise  of  15  compared  with, 
the  preceding  Thursday  evening  ;  and  Central  Argentine  closed  at 
65-66,  a  rise  of  5.  The  widenees  of  the  quotations  shows  that  they 
are  to  a  large  extent  fictitious,  inasmuch  as  no  considerable 
amount  of  stock  could  be  sold.  But  the  recovery  is  in  every 
instance,  whether  of  railway  stocks  or  Government  bonds,  very 
remarkable.  The  investor  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
there  is  no  real  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  that 
nobody  yet  knows  what  rate  of  interest  it  will  be  able  to  pay, 
and  that  therefore  these  stocks  are  hardly  suited  for  him. 
Brazilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening 
at  76-77,  a  rise  of  2|,  and  the  Four  per  Cents  closed  at  72-72I, 
also  a  rise  of  2^.  Even  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  of 
1886  rose  I,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  81-83.  Some  of  the 
stocks  dealt  in  on  the  Paris  Bourse  have  moved  upwards  almost 
as  rapidly  as  those  of  South  America.  Thus  Portuguese  closed 
on  Thursday  evening  at  49,  a  rise,  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  of  3f ;  Spanish  closed  at  74|,  a  rise  of  i^;  and 
Russian  closed  at  99I,  a  rise  of  i.  In  American  railroad  securi- 
ties the  movements  have  been  undeserving  of  notice.  The  market 
has  lost  all  life — for  the  time  being,  at  all  events — and  even 
in  New  York  there  is  exceedingly  little  doing.  In  home 
railway  stocks  the  changes  have  been  mostly  upwards.  Thus 
Brighton  A  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  141I,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  | ;  Metropolitan  Consolidated 
closed  at  84:^,  a  rise  of  i  j  ;  Great  Eastern  closed  at  94f,  a  rise  of 
1 1 ;  Great  Western  closed  at  1 56.J,  also  a  rise  of  li  ;  and  London 
and  North-Western  closed  at  1715^,  a  rise  of  5.  There  has  also 
been  a  further  advance  in  Indian  Sterling  stocks.  Thus  the 
Three  per  Cents  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95,  an  advance  of 
I J  ;  and  the  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents  closed  at  105^,  a  rise  of 
2.  Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  95j,t,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  jj. 


THE  WEATHER. 

WE  have  had  a  return  of  our  easterly  winds,  of  which  we 
fondly  hoped  we  had,  for  this  season  at  least,  got  rid,  and 
with  them  has  come  a  return  of  our  dry  weather,  reminding  us 
of  March.  On  Thursday  last  (June  4),  the  depression  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week  was  just  disappearing  oil'  the  south-west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  was  reported 
from  all  our  south-western  stations.  By  Friday  morning  a  new 
system  of  depression  had  appeared  ofl'Biarritz,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  barometer  had  risen  steadily  in  Scotland,  marking  the  approach 
of  an  anti-cyclone.  Between  these  two  systems  thunderstorms 
occurred  in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  a  deluge  of  rain  swept 
over  the  North  Midland  Counties,  causing  heavy  local  floods  in 
Derbyshire.  The  rainfall  measured  on  Friday  exceeded  an  inch 
at  Spurn  Head  and  Loughborough,  and  did  not  fall  far  short  of 
that  quantity  at  Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  The  southern  depres- 
sion moved  very  slowly  eastwards.  During  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  rain  extended  to  Ireland,  but  in  much  less  quantity  than  had 
fallen  at  the  English  stations  above  mentioned.    On  Sunday 
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morning,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the  barometer  in  the  north,  and  the 
advance  eastwards  of  the  southern  depression,  the  gradients  for 
east  winds  had  become  steeper,  and  as  a  result  we  had  a  bitter 
easterly  breeze  over  the  south-east  of  England,  which  attained 
considerable  strength  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Since  that 
date  the  wind  has  remained  generally  in  the  same  quarter,  but 
has  moderated  somewhat  in  force ;  and,  as  the  sky  has  been 
clearer  of  clouds,  the  sun  has  been  able  to  exert  some  slight  heat- 
ing effect.  The  anti-cyclone  has  definitely  established  itself  over 
Scotland,  and,  as  a  result,  hardly  a  drop  of  rain  has  been  reported 
from  that  country  during  the  week.  In  France,  however,  a  fair 
amount  of  rain  has  been  recorded  during  the  passage  of  the  de- 
pression above  mentioned.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  somewhat  better  oft'  than  when  we  wrote  last 
week.  The  heavy  rain  in  the  south  of  Ireland  which  we  then 
mentioned,  and  the  similar  downpour  in  the  North  ^lidland 
Counties  recorded  on  Thursday,  June  4,  have  done  something 
locally  towards  reducing  the  deficits  appearing  in  the  weekly 
weather  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  The  Channel 
Islands  have  gained  an  inch  and  a  half,  while  the  improvement 
in  most  parts  of  England  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland  has  been 
nearly  an  inch.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  want  of  rain  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  has  grown  more  serious,  and  the  deficiency  is 
nearly  7  inches. 

As  regards  temperature  we  have  a  miserable  tale  to  tell.  The 
reading  of  70° — a  very  moderate  one  for  summer-time — which  was 
recorded  at  some  English  stations  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
week  has  only  once  reappeared  during  the  week  now  under 
review,  and  that  was  in  London  on  Friday,  the  5  th.  On  Saturday 
and  Sunday  the  maximum  at  several  stations  did  not  reach  60°. 
Even  in  Paris  the  highest  temperature  recorded  on  Sunday 
was  only  62°,  an  almost  unheard-of  reading  for  that  station 
on  the  7th  of  June.  On  Tuesday  the  maximum  temperature  at 
Hemosand,  in  Sweden,  was  79°,  18°  higher  than  our  record  in 
London, 


TERRY'S  THEATRE. 

TN  boldly  embarking  upon  so  new  a  form  of  entertainment  as 
that  now  given  at  Terry's  Theatre,  Mr.  George  Edwardes  has 
earned  praise  and  tlianks,  and  his  liglit  and  entertaining  summiir 
programme  will  attract  most  playgoers.  The  three  pieces — each 
lasting  about  an  hour — witli  which  he  opens  his  enterprise  are 
one  and  all  original  in  their  way.  In  the  first — A  Lancashire 
Sailor,  by  Mr.  Brandon  Thorn  as — the  old  love-story  is  so  capably 
treated  and  so  well  written  that  it  seems  quite  new ;  it  is  acted 
worthily,  and  it  is  a  wholesome,  touching  domestic  drama.  Its 
one  slight  fault  is  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  elderly  liousekeeper. 
The  author  plays  in  it  himself— he  is  the  sailor,  and  the  real  heir 
to  the  baronetcy,  and  he  portrays  him  with  no  little  power  and 
a  great  deal  of  Lancashire  accent. 

A  Commission,  by  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  is  a  very  clever 
sketch,  which  opens  with  the  opinions  of  a  model  upon  some  of 
our  leading  artists,  and  the  whole  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with 
allusions  to  them,  although  a  very  pretty  story  runs  through  it. 
The  author  himself  revels  in  the  neatness  and  imperturbability  of 
a  confidential  man-servant  who  is  not  quite  in  sympathy  with  his 
surroundings,  and  the  part  suits  him  admirably.  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas,  as  the  jaunty,  high-flown,  light-hearted,  hungry  model, 
plays  his  part  with  an  admirable  knowledge  of  its  requirements. 
Mr.  Forbes  Dawson  and  Miss  Lily  Ilanbury — a  handsome  young 
lady — both  do  their  best,  and  the  farce  is  decidedly  amusing  and 
interesting. 

A  Pantomime  Rehearsal,  by  Mr.  Cecil  Clay,  is  a  piece  which  is 
well  known  in  America ;  but,  we  imagine,  we  have  it  here  in  a 
slightly  altered,  though  in  a  no  less  diverting,  form.  It  deals 
with  the  perplexities  and  troubles  of  an  aristocratic  amateur 
who  writes  a  pantomime  to  be  played  by  his  friends,  and  the 
latest  Guards'  burlesque  is  probably  answerable  for  some  of  its 
most  prominent  features.  It  is  truly  funny,  and  it  is  played  in 
the  right  spirit  of  burlesque — of  amateur  burlesque.  The  ladies 
are  awkward  and  the  gentlemen  self-conscious,  and  the  profes- 
sional representatives  hit  oif  with  no  little  skill  the  peculiarities 
of  their  would-be  imitators.  In  this  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  who 
has  most  of  the  evening's  work  upon  his  shoulders,  again  merits 
approbation — as  a  heavy  dragoon  doing  doggedly  conscientious 
work  he  was  capital.  And  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  as  a  young 
lordling  who  wants  his  own  way  in  everything,  causes  great 
delight  by  occasionally  dashing  down  his  part  and  refusing  to 
play  any  more.  All  the  ladies,  including  Misses  Chester  and 
Linden,  play  well ;  and  Mr.  Eliot  truthfully  depicts  the  agonies 
of  the  unappreciated  author. 


PORTRAITS  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

A  FRENCH  critic,  by  no  means  indulgently  disposed  towards 
British  art,  has  said  that  the  portraits  in  our  shows  of  the 
present  year  are,  at  all  events,  well  worthy  of  European  attention. 
We  have  already  treated  this  branch  of  tlie  exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery,  and  we  turn  to-day  to  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
considering  the  portraits  of  the  year  we  have  to  notice,  as  a 
curious  fact,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  convention  which  the 
late  Mr.  Frank  Holl  impressed  upon  English  portraiture  has 
passed  away.  That  sombre  and  unilluminated  style,  absolutely 
devoid  of  colour,  was  due  to  the  temperament  of  one  very  powerful 
artist.  But  the  vogue  of  black  portraits  is  over,  and  a  consider- 
able gaiety  of  hue  and  variety  of  tone  have  taken  the  place  of 
that  impressive  but  funereal  darkness.  It  may  be  convenient,  as- 
before,  to  go  through  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy,  con- 
centrating our  attention  on  this  one  class  of  pictures.  In  the 
First  Gallery  we  find  some  portraits  of  exceptional  interest. 
"  Mrs.  Herbert  Gibbs "  (20)  is  painted  in  a  white  dress,  by  Sir 
John  Millais ;  the  head  is  very  powerfully  modelled,  and  the 
draperies  are  excellent ;  unfortunately,  the  yellow  tea-rose  in 
the  lady's  sash  and  the  red  peonies  on  the  table,  both  of 
which  attract  the  eye  by  their  strong  colour,  are  not  successful. 
Mr.  Hook  has  painted  his  own  portrait  (40)  for  the  UfEzii 
Gallery  in  Florence  ;  in  '  his  grey  beard  and  orange  tie 
the  veteran  artist  looks  like  one  of  his  own  Cornish  sportsmen .. 
An  exceedingly  fine  full-length  is  Mr.  Orchardson's  "  Mr.  Walter 
Gilbey '"  (82),  in  a  brown  suit ;  this  should  be  compared  with 
"  Mrs.  Gilbey  "  (205),  by  the  same  artist,  in  the  Great  Room. 
In  each  case  the  figure  is  painted  with  great  spirit  and  learning ; 
the  accessories,  in  the  curious  hot  harmony  beloved  of  Mr, 
Orchardson,  are  daintily  put  in ;  but  the  skin  of  the  face,  though 
admirably  drawn,  is  painted  too  dryly.  These  heads  seem  covered 
with  rose-coloured  parchment ;  we  miss  the  sense  of  blood  in  the 
veins.  Mr.  Pettie's  tones  are  yellower  still,  and  his  modelling, 
not  so  true  to  nature.  The  bust  of  Mrs.  Stewart  Freeman  (14),. 
however,  has  merit.  In  this  room,  too,  the  visitor  should  observe 
Mr.  Fildes's  "  Mrs.  Lockett  Agnew  "  (57),  Mr.  Ouless's  "  Colonel 
Malcolm  "  (72),  in  Highland  costume,  and  Mr.  Doyle  Penrose's 
"  Madame  Antoinette  Stirling  "  (80).  In  the  last  mentioned  of 
these  the  head,  raised  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing,  is  very  strong ;. 
but  the  pleasure  we  might  feel  in  the  picture  is  destroyed  by  the 
hideous  green  velvet  dress. 

In  the  Second  Gallery  Mr.  Ouless  hangs  duty  and  pleasure 
side  by  side.  Duty  is  his  straightforward  bust  of  "  Lord  Congle- 
ton"  (117),  conscientious  and  absolutely  uninspired.  Pleasure  is- 
"  Lord  Edward  Spencer  Churchill"  (126),  painted,  in  furs  and  a 
red  tie,  in  Mr.  Ouless's  Dutch  manner,  as  though  the  painter 
enjoyed  his  work.  A  pleasant  variant  on  the  conventional  studio 
figure  is  Mr.  John  T.  Peele's  "Portrait"  (121)  of  a  young  lady 
taking  a  morning  walk  in  some  fields.  Mr.  Shannon  seems  to 
have  lost  the  favour  of  the  Academicians  this  year  ;  his  fine  full- 
length  of  "Mrs.  George  Coats"  (141),  in  a  grey  velvet  dress,  is 
skied.  One  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  of  the  year  is  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema's  "  Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour"  (143),  seated,  in 
morning  dress,  close  up  in  the  corner  of  a  sofa,  which  is  covered, 
with  the  brown  skin  of  a  bison.  It  is  probable  that  this  picture  was 
once  more  thoroughly  satisfactory  than  it  is  now,  for  the  fault  of 
it  is  a  certain  fatigued  smoothness,  as  of  over-manipulation. 
The  grave  and  earnest  expression  of  the  head,  slightly  bent 
forward,  is  well  rendered.  Curiously  enough,  the  portrait  of  Mr» 
Freeman-Mitford  (48),  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  has  some- 
thing of  the  same  fault  as  the  "  Mr.  Balfour,"  to  which  it  is  the 
pendant ;  it  is  too  highly  polished  with  excess  of  elaboration, 
though  full  of  solid  and  learned  qualities.  At  the  same  height, 
as  Mr.  Shannon's  picture  is  a  fine  full-length  of  "Mrs.  John 
Crooke"  (151),  in  a  dress  of  pale  yellow  and  dove-grey,  by  a 
rising  artist,  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch.  In  this  room,  also,  is  Mr.  W.  B.. 
Richmond's  "  Archdeacon  Pott "  (167). 

In  the  large  room  we  find  a  vigorous  and  yet  graceful  full- 
length  of  "  Sir  F.  Forbes-Adam  "  (191),  by  Mr.  J,  J.  Shannon. 
A  portrait  of  "Mr.  Howard  Gilliat "  (224),  very  solid  and  bril- 
liant, is  by  a  young  painter  of  great  promise,  Mr.  Herman 
Herkomer,  who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  R.A.  We  now 
reach  what  will  probably  be  the  best-remembered  portrait  of 
the  year.  Sir  John  Millais's  seated  figure  of  "  Mrs.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  "  (237).  She  is  painted  in  a  pale  lilac  dress,  by  a 
table,  on  which  stands  a  tea-service  ;  she  has  a  cup  and  saucer  in 
her  hand,  and  looks  quietly  out  of  the  canvas.  Both  in  tone  and 
colour  this  picture  is  charmingly  successful,  and  it  is  more  highly 
finished  than  many  of  the  artist's  recent  works.  Mr.  William 
Carter  has  painted  a  full-length  of  "  The  Earl  of  Winchelsea  " 
(242),  in  a  brown  shooting-suit,  with  ease  and  vigour.  A  singula!) 
portrait  group  (2  55  ),  by  Mr.George  Clausen,  represents  some  children 
and  their  mother  at  breakfast,  in  very  pale  tones  of  blue  and  white ; 
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the  two  little  girls  in  the  foreground  are  painted  with  a  delightful 
freshness.  Mr.  Ouless  has  not  heen  very  successful  with  the 
difficult  head  of  "Mr.  John  Morley"  (266).  Mr.  Herkomer's 
"  Dean  of  Christchurch  "  (289)  is  picturesque  and  almost  violently 
strong.  Above  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  a 
little  killed  by  it,  is  a  beautiful  "  Portrait  "  (297)  of  a  lady  in  a 
bright  Japanese  dress,  seen  against  a  pale  blue  background,  very 
delicately  done,  by  Mr.  John  Longstaffe.  Finally,  we  reach  Mr. 
Watts's  "  Lady  Catherine  Thynne  "  (304),  a  half-length  of  great 
refinement — fresh  carnations  and  pale  brown  hair,  a  lavender 
dress  and  yellow  ribands.  In  this  room  should  also  be  noted  Mr. 
WeUs's  "  Canon  Sidney  Smith  "(218),  Sir  John  Millais's  "  Grace  " 
(231),  Mr.  Harrington  Mann's  "Miss  Florence  Sabine  Pasley" 
(189),  and  Mr.  Sant's  "Mrs.  H.  Terry"  (269)  in  white,  with 
a  red  rose-bud  in  her  bosom. 

In  the  Fourth  Gallery,  Mr.  John  Collier's  "  Professor  Huxley  " 
(333))  ^  solid  and  intellectual  piece  of  painting,  executed  with 
great  thoroughness,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  example.  The 
eminent  savant  is  seen  in  his  library,  turning  to  the  spectator 
from  his  writing-desk.  The  "Miss  Dorothy  Lawson"  (330)  is  a 
rather  slight  example  of  Sir  John  Millais'  skill  in  the  delineation 
of  children :  this  little  figure,  in  a  white  dress  with  a  yellow  sash, 
stands  in  a  somewhat  vague  and  stagey  garden,  dropping  corn- 
flowers from  her  hands.  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond  has  chosen  a 
defiant  attitude  for  "  Mrs.  Alexander  Mackay  "  (360),  who  sits  in 
her  chair,  grasping  the  arms  of  it  in  her  fists.  An  accomplished 
portrait  of  a  boy,  which  reminds  us  technically  of  the  soft,  almost 
bloomy,  black  portraits  of  the  late  Dutchmen,  is  "  Hugh  Burdett 
Money  Coutts  "  (390),  by  Mr.  Sant.  Mr.  W.  Mouat  Loudan's 
"  Mary  "  (339),  a  village  girl  in  a  hat,  a  pleasant  arrangement  of 
deep  blue,  preen,  and  purple  tones,  may  be  treated  as  a  portrait. 

In  Gallery  V.  the  spirited  seated  figure  of  "  Mr.  A.  W.  Pinero  " 
(414),  by  Mr.  J.  Mordecai,  will  attract  attention  ;  this  would 
make  a  telling  mezzotint.  In  the  place  of  honour  hangs  Mr. 
Orchardson's  "  Sir  Andrew  Barclay  Walker  "  (430),  perhaps  the 
most  successful  male  portrait  of  the  year,  solid  and  vigorous,  and 
with  an  astonishing  air  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  artist's  too 
mannered  use  of  yellow  and  crimson  in  the  accessories  and  back- 
ground. A  capital  portrait  by  an  outsider  is  Mr.  E.  Lockhart's 
"  John  Poison "  (439),  seated  in  sumptuous  furs.  To  his  full 
length  of  "  Mrs.  X."  (453),  which  is  terribly  skied,  Mr.  Glaze- 
brook  has  given  a  fine  sweeping  line.  We  note  in  the  same  room 
Mr.  Pettie's  "  W.  B.  Lethbridge  "  (459),  Mr.  T.  B.  Wirgman's 
schoolboy,  characteristically  twisted,  "Haden  Watkins"  (480), 
and  Mme.  Starr  Canziani's  "  Mrs.  James  Macandrew  "  (486).  A 
vivacious  portrait  of  a  veteran  lady  of  letters  is  Mr.  Emslie's 
"  Miss  Anna  Swanwick  "  (495).  In  Gallery  VI.  respectable  full- 
length  figures  are  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow"  (514), 
"Sir  Cecil  C.  Smith"  (518),  by  Mr.  Horsley,  and  Mr.  Hacker's 
"Mrs.  Mortimer  Hill"  (530),  all  three  a  little  commonplace,  but 
not  ill  painted.  Mr.  John  Collier's"  Mrs.  Harry  Coghill"  (531), 
in  a  red  dress,  is  the  best  portrait  in  this  room,  which  is 
nevertheless  better  provided  than  Gallery  VII.,  in  which  a  cluster 
of  extraordinarily  stupid  portraits  have  collected  to  take  refuge. 
Creditable  exceptions  are  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Captain  Townshend  " 
(631),  and  Mr.  Julian  Story's  interesting  full-length  of  "  Lord 
Vernon  "  (651),  standing  before  the  fire  in  riding  costume.  But 
the  most  original  portrait  here,  or  at  least  that  which  makes  the 
prettiest  picture,  is  Mr.  Henry  J.  Hudson's  "Sheila"  (666),  a 
girl  in  a  blue  dress,  leaning  her  brown  head  against  a  Japanese 
pillow  with  golden  and  rose-coloured  embroideries  on  it. 

In  Gallery  VIII.  we  cannot  pronounce  a  success  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas's  elaborate  portrait  of  "  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  A.R.A." 
(673)  at  work  in  his  studio  ;  the  head  lack.?  force  and  character. 
By  this  portrait  hangs  a  far  more  artistic  work,  Mr.  J.  McLure 
Hamilton's  "impression  "  of  "Mr.  Gladstone"  (674)  reading  in 
his  study  ;  this  is  very  slight  and  thin,  indeed  the  canvas  is  scarcely 
covered,  but  the  handling  is  extremely  clever,  the  likeness  excel- 
lent, and  the  pale  colour  pleasing  and  skilfully  treated.  "With 
Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory's  sole  contribution  this  year,  "Miss  Elvira 
Todd  "  (694),  we  are  greatly  disappointed  ;  it  is  in  no  way  worthy 
of  this  tantalizing  artist,  who  can  do,  if  he  chooses,  better  than 
almost  any  one  else,  and  who  so  very  seldom  does  choose.  Mr. 
Herbert  Olivier's  portrait  of  "  Mr.  F.  Locker  Lampson "  (715), 
seated  with  folded  arms  against  a  red-velvet  curtain,  and  peering 
sharply  at  the  spectator  through  half-closed  eyelids,  deserves  very 
great  commendation.  Other  good  portraits  in  this  room  are 
"Mr.  T.  Wrightson"  (738),  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  and  "Mr. 
Elmslie  Horniman  "  (746),  by  Mr.  Trevor  Haddon. 

In  Gallery  IX.,  the  room  devoted  to  small  cabinet  pictures,  we 
find  but  few  portraits.  We  know  not  why  artists  so  rarely  select 
a  size  and  form  which  was  good  enough  for  Clouet  and  for 
Holbein,  and  which  has  the  convenience  of  being  easily  shown  in 
a  modern  house.  Mr.  John  Lavery's  little  portrait  of  "  Mr. 
Lennox  Browne"  (878),  in  Court  dress,  is  picturesque,  and 


cleverly  lighted.  But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  specimen  in 
the  room  is  Mr.  Jan  van  Beers's  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman " 
(910),  which  displays  a  young  man,  with  black  hair  and  slight 
black  moustache,  lounging  in  a  chair,  in  evening  dress,  against  a 
dead-gold  screen.  The  vitality  and  brilliancy  of  this  little  work 
are  extraordinary,  and  it  is  painted  with  a  daring  touch.  The 
mere  boldness  with  which  the  definite  blacks  and  whites  are 
treated  is  enough  to  make  a  conventional  painter  draw  in  his 
breath.  There  are  few  portraits  which  need  detain  us  in 
Gallery  X.  Mr.  Arthur  Cope's  "Archdeacon  Balston"  (1014) 
is  painstaking  and  satisfactory ;  while  Mr.  Arthur  Bambridge  has 
produced  a  curiously  convincing  portrait  of  "Mr.  F.  Freeth"  (1054), 
the  eyes  of  which,  looking  straight  out  of  the  picture,  are  painted 
with  remarkable  skill.  In  Gallery  XI.  we  find  Mr.  Herman 
Herkomer's  "Dean  of  Wells  "  (1 149)  and  Mr.  William  Carter's 
"  Dr.  Frederick  Pretyman  "  (108 1).  But  by  far  the  most  remark- 
able portrait  in  this  part  of  the  exhibition  is  "  Mrs.  M  ■ "  (1097) 

by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent.  This  is  an  elegant  but  thin  and  starved-look- 
ing  lady  of  an  American  type,  dressed  in  a  satin  shot  with  scarlet 
and  sap-green,  a  lunette  of  diamonds  in  her  hair,  and  the  mouth 
curiously  drawn.  It  is  to  be  conjectured  that  this  is  one  of  Mr. 
Sargent's  brilliant  "  caricatures,"  although  it  is  excessively  clever, 
and  beautifully  painted.  The  refined  and  bony  hands  are  miracles 
of  technical  skill.  But  to  like  to  see  one's  beloved  relatives 
through  Mr.  Sargent's  spectacles  must  be  an  acquired  taste. 


OPERAS  AND  CONCERTS. 

TN  a  company  less  rich  in  basses  and  baritones  than  that  now 
assembled  at  Covent  Garden,  the  advent  of  a  singer  like  M. 
Plangon.who  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  3rd  inst.,  would  be 
received  by  amateurs  with  acclamation.  But  with  such  artists  as 
MM.  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Lassalle,  and  Maurel  at  his  command,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Harris  thought  it  necessary  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  French  basso.  Still  the  engagement  is 
one  which  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  save  that  there  seems  to  be 
but  little  likelihood  of  seeing  the  new  singer  as  often  as  could 
be  wished.  There  have  been  so  many  representatives  of  the  part 
of  Mephistopheles,  in  which  M.  Plan^on's  first  appearance  took 
place,  that  unless  the  reading  of  the  character  is  utterly 
against  tradition,  like  that  adopted  by  M.  Maurel,  very  little 
now  remains  to  be  said  about  it.  M.  Plan^on  is  no  innovator,, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  excite  interest  by  the  invention  of 
new  business ;  he  follows  the  lines  laid  down  by  M.  Faure, 
and  presents  the  fiend  as  a  semi-humorous  and  semi-diabolic 
personage,  just  as  the  authors  of  the  libretto  of  M.  Gounod's  opera 
obviously  intended  the  part  to  be  played.  In  both  sides  of  the 
character  he  is  alike  admirable,  both  as  an  actor  and  a  singer. 
His  voice  is  powerful  and  at  the  same  time  melodious,  and  his 
vocalization  is  singularly  finished.  In  the  Garden  Scene  he  kept 
discreetly  in  the  background,  so  as  not  to  let  his  by-play  inter- 
fere with  the  love-making  of  Faust  and  Marguerite;  in  the 
Cathedral  Scene  the  diabolic  intensity  of  his  performance  was 
most  striking.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  the  same  as  on  the 
previous  Saturday  ;  but  both  M.  Van  Dyck  and  Miss  Eames  were 
in  better  voice,  and  the  whole  performance  was  smoother  and 
more  even  throughout,  probably  owing  to  the  chorus  having 
become  accustomed  to  singing  the  work  in  French.  On  the 
following  Friday  Mme.  Melba  made  her  second  appearance  this 
season,  when  she  resumed  the  part  of  Gilda,  in  Verdi's  Rigoletto,  a 
character  which  suits  her  better  than  any  otherinherrepertory.  Her 
singing  was  quite  admirable,  and  the  audience  would  gladly  have 
listened  to  "  Caro  nome"  again,  if  encores  had  not  been  rigorously 
discouraged  throughout  the  evening.  As  the  Jester,  M.  Maurel 
repeated  the  fine,  if  somewhat  exaggerated,  performance  of  the 
part  which  was  seen  earlier  in  the  season.  It  is  strange  that  an. 
artist  who  lays  so  much  stress  upon  correctness  of  stage-illusion 
should  commit  the  solecism,  when  acknowledging  applause,  of 
passing  in  front  of  the  wall  which  in  two  of  the  scenes  divides 
the  stage  in  order  to  bow  hand  in  hand  with  the  soprano.  Signer 
Ravelli  was,  vocally,  an  excellent  Duke,  and  the  small  part  of 
Maddalena  was  taken  by  Mile.  Giulia  Ravogli.  Of  the  revival 
of  M.  Gounod's  Mireille,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday  night, 
we  are  unable  to  speak. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  Senor  Sarasate  fails  to  draw  a  large 
audience,  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  was  the  case  at  his  Chamber- 
Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  in  spite  of 
the  attraction  of  a  programme  which  included  some  comparatively 
novel  features.  Neither  S.aint-Saens's  Sonata  in  A,  Op.  75, 
Goldmark's  Suite,  Op.  t  i,  nor  Dvorak's  "  Slavische  Tanze,"  Op.  72^ 
are  at  all  hackneyed  ;  probably  all  three  of  them  were  unfamiliar  to 
the  majority  of  the  audience.  The  most  interesting  were  the 
Suite  and  the  Dances ;  but  all  were  played  to  perfection  by  the 
Spinifh  violinist,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mme.  Berthe  Marx, 
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an  excellent  pianist,  wlio  was  heard  alone  in  Chopin's  Impromptu 
in  F  sharp  minor  and  Tausig's  "  Ungarische  Zigeunerweisen." 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Seuor  Leo  de  Silka,  a  new  pianist,  gave 
a  recital  at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  the  programme  was  selected 
from  composers  of  all  schools,  ranging  from  Scarlatti  and  Handel 
to  Mayer  and  Liszt.  Sehor  de  Silka  has  a  graceful  toucli,  and 
played  a  Pastorale  and  Capriccio  of  Scarlatti's  with  delicacy 
and  considerable  charm.  He  was  obviously  suffering  severely 
from  the  effects  of  nervousness ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  it  was  clear 
that  he  has  much  to  learn  before  he  can  take  high  rank  as  a  per- 
former. His  playing  is  wanting  in  style,  and  is  apt  to  be  tame 
and  colourless.  These  are  defects  which  time  and  study  may 
remedy,  for  Seuor  de  Silka  has  the  advantage  of  being  still  quite 
young. 

At  the  third  Richter  Concert,  last  Monday,  three  of  the  four 
overtures  which  Beethoven  wrote  to  his  only  opera  were  per- 
formed in  the  order  in  which  they  were  written.  "  Leonora, 
No.  3,"  and  the  overture  to  Fidelia,  are  familiar  to  all  musicians : 
but  the  first  overture,  generally  known  as  "Leonora,  No.  2," 
and  the  third,  known  as  "  Leonora,  No.  i,"  are  not  so  well  known, 
and  it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  these  three  great  works — each 
in  itself  sufhcient  to  make  the  reputation  of  an  ordinary  composer 
— played  side  by  side.  It  speaks  volumes  for  Herr  llichter's  mar- 
vellous memory  that  he  should  be  able  to  conduct  them — especially 
the  second  and  third,  which  are  so  much  alike — without  reference 
to  the  scores.  The  only  other  purely  instrumental  number  in  the 
programme  was  Mozart's  "  Hafner "  Symphony,  a  bright  and 
simple  work,  which  lost  some  of  its  proper  effect  by  being  placed 
after  two  lengthy  selections  from  Wagner.  The  first  of  these  con- 
sisted of  the  Introduction,  second  aud  third  scenes  from  Act  III. 
of  Tan7ih(iHser,  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  made  a  welcome  reappearance 
after  his  illness.  The  part  of  Wolfram  was  taken  by  Herr  Max 
Heinrich ;  but  the  music  allotted  to  Venus  and  the  Chorus  was 
omitted,  so  that  the  selection  produced  a  strangely  disjointed  and 
inartistic  efi'ect.  The  "  Schmiedelieder,"  from  Siegfried,  which 
followed,  were  more  satisfactory ;  though,  like  all  of  Wagner's 
later  work,  they  lost  severely  by  being  separated  from  the  dramatic 
action,  with  which  they  are  intended  to  be  so  closely  united. 
The  unthankful  part  of  Mime  was  efficiently  sung  by  Mr. 
William  Nicholl. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  Mr.  Farley  Sinkins  gave  an  Orchestral 
Concert  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  which  a  new  violinist,  M. 
Duloup,  and  a  violoncellist  of  considerable  reputation,  M. 
Ernest  de  Munck,  appeared.  The  former  was  not  quite 
successful  in  Vieuxtemps'  Concerto  in  A  minor,  which  he 
chose  for  his  first  solo  ;  but  later  in  the  concert  he  created 
a  very  favourable  impression  by  a  fine  performance  of  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  F,  and  of  one  of  Dr.  Joachim's  arrangements 
of  Brahms's  Hungarian  Dances.  M.  de  Munck  was  heard 
in  a  dull  Concerto  of  his  own,  in  a  Cavatina  by  Mr.  Berger,  and 
a  "  Fileuse  "  by  Dunkler.  He  possesses  great  executive  ability  ; 
but  his  tone  is  thin  and  his  style  wanting  in  breadth.  Vocal 
numbers  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Oudin,  who  sang  the  scena 
from  Marschner's  Hans  Ileiling,  which  he  introduced  at  a  recent 
Philharmonic  Concert,  besides  songs  by  Massenet,  Clrieg,  and  a 
trivial  ditty  of  his  own  composition.  An  excellent  orchestra, 
under  Mr.  Cowen's  conductorship,  played  Mendelssohn's  Fingal's 
Cave  and  Beethoven's  Fidelia  overtures. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  concert  given  by  the  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  on  Wednesday  afternoon  lay  in  the  ad- 
mirable orchestral  playing.  The  large  band — which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  double  basses,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  past 
or  present  pupils  of  the  College— gave  excellent  performances  of 
Cherubini's  overture  to  JOes  Abenccrages  and  of  Brahms's  Fourth 
Symphony,  besides  playing  the  accompaniments  of  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto,  Schumann's  Concert  Allegro  (Op.  134),  and  of 
two  vocal  numbers.  All  of  these  reflected  great  credit  upon  the 
performers,  and  if  the  performance  of  the  Symphony — one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  recent  orchestral  works — was  a  little  deficient  in 
vigour,  the  fault  must  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  band,  which 
faithfully  followed  the  reading  adopted  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes, 
who  conducted  the  whole  concert.  The  solo  part  of  the  Violin 
Concerto  was  played  with  much  finish  by  Mr.  Jasper  Sutclifle, 
but  the  tempo  of  the  last  movement  was  very  much  dragged. 
The  pianoforte  part  of  Schumann's  Concert  Allegro  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Landon  Ronald,  a  young  pianist  who  has  a  good  touch  and 
shows  signs  of  promise,  thougli  at  present  his  playing  of  rapid 
passages  is  very  much  scamped  and  his  execution  is  slipshod. 
The  vocal  numbers  were  Cliirchen's  song,  "  Die  Trommel 
geriihret,"  from  Beethoven's  Egmont  music,  which  was  care- 
fully sung  by  Miss  Mary  Richardson,  and  Berlioz's  "  Absence," 
in  which  Miss  Charlotte  Russell  displayed  a  voice  of  charming 
quality  aud  considerable  refinement  of  style. 


"WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  OUR  BOYS." 

AH,  if  we  had  a  son  to  be  started  in  life," 
Murmured  Old  Father  William  in  tones  of  regret, 
As  he  musingly  gazed  in  the  face  of  his  wife, 

Looking  over  the  top  of  his  evening  gazette, 
"  Do  you  think  I  woidd  send  him  to  starve  in  the  Church, 

Or  to  '  devil '  his  way  through  the  junior  Bar  ? 
On  the  counting-house  stool  of  the  merchant  to  perch. 

Or  to  try  what  the  risks  of  the  stockbroker  are  ? 
Do  you  think  in  attempting  his  future  to  plan 

That  the  Army  or  Navy  my  choice  would  engage  ? 
D'you  suppose  I  would  make  him  a  medical  man. 

Or  devote  him  to  art,  or  the  press,  or  the  stage  ? 
No  !  No !  there  are  far  better  things  to  be  had 
In  a  business  of  larger  and  quicker  returns  ; 
I  should  see  if  I  couldn't  apprentice  the  lad 

To  the  Striker-in-Chief,  County  Councillor  Burns. 

"  For  I  hold,  well  informed  by  my  lengthened  career 

Upon  most  of  the  industries  practised  on  earth, 
Tliat  the  trade  of  that  man  is  the  lightest,  my  dear, 

In  demands  upon  any  description  of  worth. 
Ay,  it  needs  neither  capital,  wisdom,  nor  wit ; 

Not  a  gift,  save  the  gift  of  an  impudent  tongue. 
And  the  brass  for  the  brows  of  the  demagogue  fit, 

And  tbe  durable  leather  that  serves  him  for  lung. 
These,  these  are  his  whole  and  his  sole  stock-in-trade, 

For  what  else  he  may  lack  is  by  others  supplied — 
By  the  mobs  who  applaud,  and  the  crowds  who  parade ; 

By  the  touts  and  reporters  who  run  by  his  side  ; 
By  the  timid  officials  he  bullies  and  cows  ; 

By  the  weak  '  sympathizers  '  whose  praises  he  earns ; 
By  whoever  to  loud  notoriety  bows — 

It  is  these  that  have  made  County  Councillor  Barns. 

"  I  could  wish  that  I  might,  whensoever  I  like, 

Make  an  omnibus  manned  by  three  constables  stop 
Aud  compel  the  conductor  and  driver  to  strike, 

And  order  the  passengers  down  from  the  top. 
I  could  wish  that  I  wielded  such  force  of  command 

O'er  the  meekly-respectful  policeman  on  guard, 
That  the  'bus  I  have  brought  to  a  summary  stand 

Is  at  once  driven  back  to  the  Company's  yard. 
And  that  good  Mr.  Fawn,  upon  summons  required, 

Replies,  with  a  proper  admixture  of  awe, 
'  There  is  doubt  if  the  driver  was  legally  hired. 

And  of  course  'tis  for  you  to  interpret  the  law.' 
I  should  like  to  see  Justice  ko-towing  like  that 

To  myself,  as  the  man  her  commandments  who  spurns, 
And  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  that  Cardinal's  hat 

That  so  sweetly  protects  County  Councillor  Burns. 

"  Yes,  if  we  had  a  son  to  be  started  in  life. 

And  the  choice  of  his  calling  had  now  to  be  made, 
I  feel  sure  I  should  have  the  assent  of  my  wife 

If  I  told  him  to  make  agitation  his  trade. 
'Tis  a  business  that  once  had  its  drawbacks,  I  know, 

'Twas  beset  with  discomforts  that  every  one  feels ; 
But  now  that  Authority's  kissing  the  toe 

Of  the  man  whom  it  once  would  have  laid  by  the  heels — 
Now  that  Order  and  Law  have  sunk  into  contempt. 

And  that  no  one,  except  when  he  chooses,  obeys, 
Aud  the  rowdiest  rough's  the  most  surely  exempt 

From  the  hand  of  restraint  on  his  works  aud  his  ways — 
I  should  say  to  my  son,  '  Seek  your  honour  and  gain 

In  industrious  meddling  with  others'  concerns  ; 
Bawl,  bluster,  and  bounce,  and  you'll  doubtless  attain 

To  a  station  beside  County  Councillor  Burns.' " 


REVIEWS. 

THE  HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN.* 
{Rescued  from  a  Batch,') 

IT  is  seldom  that  the  reviewer  of  "contemptuous,"  or  con- 
temptible, "  batches  "  of  novels  finds  himself  so  puzzled  as  by 
a  new  sixpenny  story,  styled  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  The 
author's  name.  Sir  VV alter  Scott,  Bart.,  is  entirely  new  to  us. 
Meredith  we  know,  and  Besant  we  know ;  but  who  is  Sir  Walter 
Scott  A  baronetage  throws  no  light  on  what  we  must  assume 
to  be  a  nam  de  guerre  ;  but  Ave  confess  that,  unfamiliar  as  is  the 

*  TUt  Heart  of  Midlothian.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  London  : 
Black.  1891. 
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author,  we  do  not  care  how  soon  we  meet  him  again.  His  work 
has,  indeed,  the  fault  of  youth,  inexperience,  and  a  kind  of 
laborious  jocularity.  The  construction  of  the  tale  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  in  the  usually  quoted  manner.  Thei-e  is  an  almost 
unintelligible  preface  by  one  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  and  much 
of  the  conversation  is  written  in  dialect.  The  tale  is  his- 
torical, which  is  usually  a  kind  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
tedious;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  description  of  the  Porteous  Riots  and  that  we  do 
not  think  them  unworthy  of  the  author  of  Micah  Clarke, 
nor  even  of  Mr.  Stevenson  himself,  whom  our  author  seems, 
at  some  distance,  to  imitate.  The  imitation,  however,  is  not 
often  servile,  and  people  who  can  endure  dialect  will  find 
some  pleasure  in  the  character  of  an  old  belated  Covenanter, 
Davie  Deans.  The  figure  of  tliat  dilatory  lover,  the  Laird  of 
Dumbiedikes,  has  also  touches  of  agreeable,  though  far  from 
subtle,  caricature.  We  are  somewhat  puzzled  by  a  personage 
named  Madge  Wildfire,  who  distinctly  verges  on  the  sensational, 
but  sings  some  not  unmelodious  verses,  whether  original  or  derived 
from  tradition.  We  shall  not  defy  the  editor  of  The  Author,  that 
fiery  journal,  by  giving  a  precis  of  the  plot  of  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian. Suffice  it  to  say  that  circumstances  not  unconnected 
with  the  Scotch  law  of  concealment  of  birth  enable  the  daughter 
of  the  old  Puritan,  Jeanie  Deans,  to  display  singular  qualities  of 
modesty,  courage,  and  truthfulness.  It  is  a  pity  that  our  author 
should  put  such  unmaidenly  and,  indeed,  unintelligible  language 
in  her  mouth  as  "The  deil's  in  the  daidling  body;  wha  wad  hae 
thought  o'  his  daikering  out  this  lengtli  .P  "  The  author  himself 
"  daikers  "  out  to  a  length  which  we  end  by  finding  tedious.  The 
tale  should  have  closed  with  chapter  xli. ;  the  subsequent  fortunes 
of  the  characters  are  dreary  where  they  are  not  melodramatic. 
The  writer  ends  with  the  copybook  sentiment  that  "  the  paths  of 
virtue,  though  seldom  those  of  worldly  greatness,  are  always 
those  of  pleasantness  and  peace."  Here  we  find,  and  in  capital 
letters,  the  didactic  heresy,  and  this  is  the  more  surprising  as 
"  Sir  Walter  Scott"  has  inklings  of  a  more  artistic  method.  Let 
him  shun  the  paths  of  the  historical  novel ;  let  him,  above  all, 
retrench  or  wholly  abandon  his  dialect ;  let  liim  make  up  his 
mind  not  to  be  humorous  out  of  season,  let  him  carefully  plan  and 
construct  his  plot  beforehand,  and  we  shall  look  with  some 
confidence  to  his  taking  a  position  not  far  below  that  of  Mr. 
Barrie.  The  style  is,  unhappily,  very  lax,  the  sentences  meander 
tardily  through  boulders  of  "  which's."  Mrs.  Poyser  has 
obviously  been  a  favourite  character  of  our  author's,  and  he  has 
endeavoured  to  copy  some  of  her  pregnant  sayings.  "  Certainly 
the  gudeman  of  St.  Leonard's  had  some  grand  news  to  tell  him, 
for  he  was  as  uplifted  as  a  midden-cock "  (dunghill  cock)  "  on 
pattens."  This  is  like  Mrs.  Poyser's  observation  that  the 
bird  thought  the  sun  had  risen  on  purpose  to  hear  him  crow. 
Other  examples  might  be  chosen  ;  but  we  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  foolish  cry  of  plagiarism.  We  repeat,  not  unconscious 
of  the  energy  of  our  eulogy,  that  this  new  author  has  points  about 
him  which  deserve  to  be  studied  and  improved.  He  can  never 
be  a  Howells  or  a  Meredith ;  except  when  he  writes  in  dialect 
he  is  always  intelligible,  and  his  judgment  of  human  affairs 
appears  to  lack  neither  sagacity  nor  benevolence.  Often  tvite 
and  even  languid,  he  rises  in  description  of  passion,  and,  though 
occasionally  he  labours  at  a  jest,  we  admit  that,  for  a  Scot,  he'^is 
not  destitute  of  humour.  We  look  forward  to  meeting  him 
again  in  a  tale  of  modern  manners  and  south  of  his  favourite 
Tweed. 


ARCHBISHOP  TAIT.* 

THE  late  Mr.  Boresford  Hope,  who  was  curious  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  once  remarked  on  the  fact  that  only  two 
bishops  of  London  were  named  Archibald,  and  that  they  flourished 
twelve  hundred  years  apart.  The  first  is  known  in  history  as 
St.  Erkenwald,  and  his  name  is  merely  an  Anglo-Saxon  form  of 
the  Scottish  Archibald.  Tait  was  forty-five  when  he  became 
Bishop  of  London,  and  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  twelve 
years  later.  He  had  been  Headmaster  at  Rugby  from  1842  to 
1850,  in  succession  to  Arnold.  From  Rugby  he  had  gone  as 
Dean  to  Carlisle.  As  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  ruled  the 
province  from  the  beginning  of  186910  i882,passing,in  the  thirteen 
years,  through  some  of  the  most  trying  scenes  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  1882,  on  a  day  which,  by  a  curious 
oversight,  his  biographers  never  give  us  exactly,  he  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  calmly  and  courageously.  It  was  Advent  Sunday, 
the  same  day,  ecclesiastically,  on  which  four  years  before  he  had 
lost  his  wife.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  biographical  facts 
of  a  singularly  useful,  dignified,  and  influential  life.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  bo  wished  that  we  had  a  few  more  personal  touches  in 
these  volumes.  There  can  never  have  been  an  English  Primate 
who,  so  to  .speak,  looked  the  part  more  completely  than  Arch- 
bishop Tait.  It  was  not  that  he  filled  the  office  of  an  archbishop 
— he  was  an  archbishop  before  all  things.  So,  too,  we  could 
wish  for  a  greater  insight  into  his  social,  and,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  convivial  qualities.  His  biographers  hint  at  his 
brilliant  wit  and  readiness  in  conversation  ;  but  they  give  us  no 
clue  to  that  side  of  his  cliaracter  which  made  a  curate  of  the 
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diocese  declare,  after  an  interview,  that  the  Archbishop 
was  the  best  company  in  the  world.  No  doubt  the  strong 
sense  of  humour,  while  it  was  never  ill-natured,  helped  him 
in  trying  circumstances,  the  more  so  because  it  was  joined  with  a 
remarkably  calm  and  even  fastidiousness  of  judgment,  which 
enabled  him  to  preserve  his  gravity  of  demeanour  when  the 
exti'eme  views  or  extravagant  behaviour  of  those  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact  appeared  to  him  the  most  ludicrous.  He  was 
a  man  of  considerable  bodily  stature,  and  though  tortured  for 
many  years  with  the  rheumatic  affection  which  eventually  carried 
him  oft',  his  upright  figure,  belying  the  delicacy  of  his  early  child- 
hood, gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  vigorous  and  even  athletic 
manhood.  His  habitual  cheerfulness  made  him  a  standing  lesson 
to  those  who  connect  religion  and  sadness,  for  he  never  allowed 
pain,  his  constant  companion,  or  the  close  personal  sense  which 
he  always  cherished  of  the  truths  of  Christianity,  to  cloud  his 
mind  or  sour  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition.  On  these  points 
we  cannot  but  think  his  biographers  might  have  enlarged  a  little 
more  fully,  but,  no  doubt,  the  number  of  important  events  in 
which  the  Archbishop  had  a  hand,  and  the  great  mass  of  solemn 
and  weighty  correspondence  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
influenced  them  when  a  choice  between  different  kinds  of 
material  had  to  be  made. 

The  interest  of  the  two  volumes  steadily  increases  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end.  We  see  the  future  Archbishop,  even  as  a 
boy,  exercising  tact  and  judgment  in  the  most  trivial  affairs. 
When  he  came  up  to  Oxford  and  attended  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Master  of  Balliol,  his  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him.  Dr. 
Jenkyns  asked  the  new  student  with  what  view  he  came  up.  He 
replied,  "First,  in  order  to  study,  and  also,  I  hope,  to  benefit  by 
the  society  of  the  college."  This  was  the  very  answer  to  please 
the  Master,  who  promptly  complimented  him  as  a  very  sensible 
young  man.  When  he  became  Headmaster  of  Rugby,  his  success 
was  almost  immediately  decided.  Few  men  could  have  come 
after  Arnold  without  suffering  by  comparison,  but  Tait  both  took 
his  own  line  from  the  first,  and  made  that  line  work.  His  sense 
of  humour  always  came  to  his  assistance  in  trying  circumstances, 
and  he  left  Rugby  better  than  he  found  it.  At  Carlisle,  as  Dean, 
he  had  little  opportunity  of  mailing  a  mark,  and  his  incum- 
bency of  the  decanal  office  was  chiefly  remembered  afterwards 
for  the  sad  bereavement  which  fell  upon  his  young  family. 
Five  little  daughters  were  attacked  with  scarlet  fever,  and 
between  the  loth  of  March  and  the  loth  of  April,  1856,  were 
one  by  one  laid  in  the  same  grave  at  Stanwix  churchyard.  The 
eldest  was  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest  little  more  than  a  year. 
To  a  man  of  his  affectionate  and  eminently  domestic  disposition 
this  was  an  almost  fatal  blow.  He  removed  to  a  temporary  re- 
sidence on  Ullswater,  and  before  he  had  time  to  return  to  Carlisle 
was  offered  the  bishopric  of  London  by  Lord  Puluierston.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  supposed  at  this  time  to  have  a  preponderating 
influence  on  the  numerous  episcopal  appointments  which  fell  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  it  was  more  than  rumoured  that  Tait,  who 
as  a  leader  in  "  the  dangerous  Arnoldiau  school  '  cannot  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  narrowminded  party  represented  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  owed  his  appointment  as  much  to  the  personal 
feeling  evoked  in  the  mind  of  the  Queen  and  many  others 
by  the  transcendent  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  would  have  preferred  Dr.  Pelham  for  London 
and  Dean  Tait  for  Norwich.  He  entered  on  his  new  duties  in 
November  1856,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  after  a  few  mis- 
takes, he  became  a  pattern  bishop,  that  he  contrived  to  gather 
about  him  all  that  was  best  in  his  vast  diocese,  and  even- 
tually to  exercise  an  immense  influence  in  promoting  the  peace, 
welfare  and  reform  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  first  acts  gave 
umbrage  to  many.  He  appointed  Dr.  Temple,  now  Bishop  of 
London,  his  chaplain.  On  this  occasion  he  received  a  very 
curious  and,  as  it  turned  out,  prophetic  letter,  from  Dean 
Stanley,  in  which  several  clergymen  are  named,  and  among  them 
three  as  being  specially  eligible.  They  were  Dr.  Lightfoot,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Dr.  Westcott,  who  now  fills  that  see  ; 
and  Dr.  Benson,  who  is  now  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Among 
others  whom  Bishop  Tait  steadily  befriended  was  an  East-End 
incumljent  but  little  known  as  a  genius  beyond  his  own  circle, 
John  Richard  Green,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  when  he  became 
Primate  was  to  put  Green  into  an  office  at  Lambeth,  where 
rooms,  which  his  health  prevented  his  occupying,  were  assigned 
to  him.  There  is  only  a  passing  mention  of  Green  near  the  close 
of  the  second  volume.  We  need  not  go  through  the  account, 
here  given  at  some  length,  of  the  ritual  troubles,  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Diocesan  Home  Mission,  of  the  offer  of  the 
archbishopric  of  York  made  him  on  Archbishop  Longley's  trans- 
lation to  Canterbury,  of  the  fiery  Essays  cmd  Re rieios  controversy, 
and,  greatest  of  all,  the  "  rash  and  an-ogant  speculations  of  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,"  a  business  in  which  Tait  only  seems  to  have 
stood  firm  and  to  have  acted  without  panic. 

But  a  question  weightier  than  all  these  was  to  come  up  before 
Tait  left  Fulham  for  Lambeth,  and  to  be  the  first  with  which  as 
Primate,  he  had  to  deal.  The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  ought  never  to  have  become  a  question  of  practical  poli- 
tics. It  was  not  a  measure  demanded  in  Ireland.  It  was  calcu- 
lated— as,  indeed,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case — by  tliose  best 
informed,  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  and  no  tangible  good. 
The  outbreak  of  savagery  which  has  followed  it  in  the  south  and 
west  was  foreseen  by  such  well-informed  and  hard-headed  men  as 
Lord  Cairns ;  and  Archbishop  Magee,  who  was  then  at  Peter- 
borough, never  wavered  in  his  opposition  to  the  Bill — an  opposi- 
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tion  whicli  was  abundantly  justified  by  the  arguments  in  his 
speeches  and  by  the  result.  Uut,  between  ignorance  of  Ireland 
and  panic,  Tuit  fairly  lost  his  head.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Chancellor,  who  was  always  a  bishop,  and  generally  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  called  "  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience." 
To  this  position  Archbishop  Tait  succeeded  when  he  went  to 
Lambeth ;  and  in  it,  no  doubt,  the  Queen  in  her  perplexity  ap- 
pealed to  him  for  advice.  The  advice  he  gave  was  the  worst 
possible.  The  correspondence  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  new 
Primate  should  never  have  been  made  public  ;  yet,  of  course,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Bishop  Davidson  would  have  included  it  in 
these  volumes  without  the  Queen's  leave.  At  the  beginning, 
when  Her  Majesty  first  took  counsel  with  the  Archbishop,  he 
ought  to  have  marshalled  all  the  arguments  before  her ;  he  ought 
to  have  spoken  of  the  Coronation  Oath — a  thing  never  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence — and  he  should  have  devised  a  line  of 
action  calculated  to  defeat  the  factious  ends  of  the  most  short- 
sighted Minister  who  ever  legislated  for  Ireland.  The  part  taken 
by  Archbishop  Tait  in  the  Irish  Church  controversy  is  not  only  a 
blot  on  an  otherwise  marvellously  clean  record,  but  communicates 
to  the  annals  of  the  reign  on  which  it  falls  a  mark  of  indelible 
disgrace.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  these  letters  have  been  printed. 
Naturally,  the  Ivadical  papers  have  taken  tliera  as  a  sign  of  the 
statesmanlike  quality  of  the  Queen's  mind  ;  but,  while  we  do 
not  venture  to  pronounce  upon  such  a  point,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  express  a  strong  opinion  that  they  betray  the  eminently  un- 
statesmanlike  quality  of  Archbishop  Tait's,  and  to  regret  that  he 
should  so  signally  have  failed  his  Sovereign  in  her  time  of  need. 
The  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  have  been  to  make  the 
Irish  Church  in  most  material  respects  stronger  than  she  was 
before,  while  Ireland  as  a  whole  has  suffered,  and  will  suffer,  from 
a  measure  which  satisfied  nobody,  which  has  done  incalculable 
harm,  and  which  might  have  been  averted  by  a  little  pluck,  firm- 
ness, and  real  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  the 
English  Church  of  the  time. 

With  this  serious  exception,  the  conduct  of  Tait  as  archbishop 
deserves  little  but  praise.  As  he  began  to  feel  firmer  in  his  seat 
and  surer  of  his  influence,  he  initiated  and  carried  through  many 
beneficial  schemes,  and  also  did  much  to  moderate  the  rancour  of 
polemical  factions.  All  these  things  are  very  fully  detailed  by 
liishop  Davidson  and  Mr.  Benham ;  but  to  most  readers  the 
notices  of  the  Archbishop's  family  and  private  life  will  be  the 
most  interesting  part  of  this  biography.  A  severe  illness  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  excellent  Archdeacon  Parry  as  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Dover  and  the  revival  of  an  old  Act  by  which  so  many 
suffragans  have  since  been  consecrated.  In  1875  Tait's  heart  was 
filled  with  joy  and  thankfulness  when  his  only  son  was  ordained 
a  priest  by  him  at  Addington.  In  1877  the  young  vicar  of  St. 
John's,  Netting  Hill,  broke  down  in  health.  After  months  of 
the  gravest  anxiety,  he  improved  a  little  in  May  1878,  and  was 
able  to  attend  service  in  the  chapel  at  Addington,  and  a  little 
later  was  moved  to  Stonebouse.  Here,  after  a  few  days — with 
their  usual  vagueness  as  to  dates,  the  authors  do  not  tell  us  ex- 
actly when,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  about  the  end  of  May — 
he  became  suddenly  worse,  and  died  quietly  as  he  had  lived. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  impressed  those 
who  knew  him  with  a  feeling  that  he  was  more  weighed 
down  by  his  father's  exalted  position  than  was  his  father 
himself.  He  had  the  same  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  an  unusual 
.share  of  genuine  humour.  The  Archbishop  says,  plaintively,  in 
his  Diary,  "  His  sense  of  humour  was  infinite.  This  is  a  great  gift 
from  God  for  all  sufferers."  Towards  the  end  of  November — the 
exact  date  is  again  omitted — Mrs.  Tait  died  also,  and  thence- 
forth the  Archbishop  faded  away,  not  sorrowfully  but  cheerfully, 
thinking  more  of  those  about  him  than  of  himself,  a  long  stay 
abroad  in  1882  failing  to  do  him  any  permanent  good.  His  last 
entry  in  his  Diary  was  made  in  August  of  that  year.  "  I  have 
been  thinking  to-day  of  the  deaths  of  all  my  intimate  friends." 
He  lingered  till  the  approach  of  winter,  cheerful,  kindly,  and 
considerate  to  the  last. 


NOVELS.* 

THE  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Cresswell  is  not  so  familiar  either  to 
us  or  to  the  novel-reading  public  as  perhaps  it  would  be  if 
every  one  had  his  deserts  ;  but  in  The  Hermits  of  Crizcbeck  he 
has  produced  a  suiKciently  well-written  and  exceedingly  inte- 
resting, original,  and  pleasing  story.  In  ease  of  style  and 
equable  flow  of  narrative  he  recalls  Mr.  Norris  to  the  reflective 
mind,  and  his  humour  is  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  more 
famous  writer.  There  are  considerable  differences,  however.  Mr. 
Cresswell's  humour  is  less  pungent  than  Mr.  Norris's,  and  his  work 
does  not  contain  nearly  so  many  of  those  delightful  passages  at 
which  one  laughs  or  is  inclined  to  laugh  aloud  while  reading  them 
to  oneself.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cresswell  is  less  monotonous. 
One  has  not  so  much  the  impression  that  all  the  characters,  wise 
and  foolish,  men  and  women,  good  and  bad,  old  and  young,  look 
at  things  in  the  same  way,  and  express  themselves  in  the  same 
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language,  and  that  that  way  and  language  are  those  affected  by 
the  author — to  the  profit  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Cresswell's  charac- 
ters are  distinct  enough.  The  story  is  told  in  the  first  person, 
and  the  supposed  narrator  is  a  gentleman  tending  to  be  elderly, 
who  nourished  a  singular  delusion,  apparently  shared  by  his 
family,  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  his  mother's  sister's  daughters, 
but  was  otherwise  fairly  reasonable.  These  alleged  nieces,  and 
ultimately  their  so-called  uncle,  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
monastery,  which,  after  lying  in  ruins  for  many  years,  was- 
bought,  renovated,  and  occupied  by  a  little  company  of  clergy- 
men, who  wished,  some  for  one  reason  and  some  for  another,  to 
live  retired  from  the  world,  and  devote  their  lives  to  peaceful 
seclusion  and  study.  Their  original  plan  was  that  they  should  be 
self-supporting  and  self-regarding.  Their  chief  rule  was  never  to 
go  outside  their  premises,  or  to  admit  any  woman  inside.  They 
waited  upon  themselves,  attended  chapel,  prepared  their  own  food, 
tended  their  garden,  and  read  their  books.  Given  such  an  in- 
stitution in  a  country  place,  with  many  ladies  and  country  clergy 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  natural  that  changes 
should  come.  Changes  did  come,  and  Mr.  Cresswell  describes 
them  with  much  picturesque  vivacity.  In  his  treatment  of  the- 
institution  which  gives  the  book  its  title  he  is  particularly  happy. 
The  holy  men  divide  into  fiictions,  and  the  conflicts  between 
those  who  cling  to  the  original  idea  and  those  innovating  spirits 
who  want  to  do  good  and  to  be  of  use  to  their  fellow-creatures 
are  admirably  described.  It  is  only  episodically  and  briefly 
that  the  progress  of  these  conflicts  is  recorded  as  the  main 
story  goes  on  outside  the  walls  of  the  institution;  but  the 
reader  feels  that  he  knows  all  about  it,  interests  himself  in 
the  disputes  of  the  inmates,  and  sympathizes  heartily,  if  he 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  with  that  party  to 
which  the  author  ultimately  assigns  complete  and  permanent 
victory.  Outside  the  monastery  the  events  usual  in  this  class  of 
fiction  occur  in  pretty  much  the  usual  way.  Mr.  Cresswell's 
Nemesis  is  an  unbending  deity.  The  chief  pair  of  lovers  come 
finally  to  great  grief,  owing  mainly  to  the  injudicious  and  im- 
proper behaviour  of  one  of  the  innovating  "  fathers."  The  lady, 
indeed,  after  a  disappointment  in  love  and  a  hysterical  succession 
of  excessive  piety  and  noisy  atheism,  dies  of  a  "  cup  of  cold 
pizen."  Mr.  Fothergill,  the  elderly  narrator  of  the  story,  cannot 
be  acquitted  of  some  responsibility  for  her  decease.  When  she 
avowed  that  she  had  adopted  infidel  opinions,  he  took  it  seriously, 
and  reasoned  with  her  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  He  ought, 
we  think,  to  have  suggested  lightly  that  her  behaviour  was  silly, 
and  to  have  insisted  strongly  that  it  was  unladylike.  But  he 
was  solemn,  and  she  took  morphia.  There  are  some  very  good 
minor  characters  in  the  book,  especially  a  delightful  female  gossip 
whose  information  was  always  accurate.    Such  persons  exist. 

The  Type-written  Letter  has  the  advantage  of  being  short. 
Into  its  172  small  pages  Mr.  Sherard  has  contrived  to  crowd  as 
much  gloomy  and  vulgar  nonsense  as  would  last  many  a 
thoroughly  incompetent  writer  through  three  long  volumes.  The 
story  is  about  a  murder.  Half-way  through,  the  heroine  is  tried 
and  convicted  for  it  in  much  detail,  and  the  trial  is  richer  in 
gorgeous  blunders  than  any  that  we  remember  to  have  read  for 
some  time.  Among  the  most  effective  is,  perhaps,  this — Dora 
Lawton  was  being  tried  for  having,  in  concert  with  Captain 
Preston,  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  murdered  her  husband. 
The  judge  received  by  post  a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by 
Captain  Preston  to  a  third  party,  and  expressing  animosity  against 
the  deceased  man.  Not  merely  by  permission,  but  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  judge,  this  "important  piece  of  evidence"  was  put  in 
and  read  to  the  jury  as  evidence  against  Dora  Lawton,  without 
any  proof  of  its  having  been  written  by  Captain  Preston.  It 
would  not  be  a  bit  more  preposterous  to  relate  gravely  how  the 
judge,  having  removed  his  raiment,  proceeded  to  sum  up  to  the 
jury  standing  on  his  head  in  the  dock.  It  is  perfectly  proper  for 
Mr.  Sherard  not  to  know  how  trials  are  conducted ;  but  if  he  does 
not,  why  on  earth  should  he  endeavour  to  describe  them  in  detail? 
After  the  trial  (at  Lewes),  "  W^hen  the  evening-papers  [sic']  came 
out  with  the  verdict,  people  here  in  London  would  not  believe 
their  eyes.  You  could  see  great  crowds  standing  about  the  street 
repeating  the  words  '  Guilty  !  it  is  not  possible ! '  and  then  when 
the  later  editions  came  out,  and  they  heard  how  she  behaved,  and 
what  she  had  said,  there  was  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  '  No  innocent 
woman  would  have  acted  like  that,'  that  is  what  everybody  says." 
The  hero,  who  had  to  save  the  lady's  life,  went  to  "  see  the 
editor  of  the  Northumberland  iitreet  Revieic,"  who,  as  a  knowing 
friend  reminded  him,  was  "  a  fearless,  independent  man,  the 
most  brilliant  writer  in  England,  and  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential." The  hero  also  went  and  asked  the  Home  Secretary 
how  he  would  be  able  to  eat  his  breakfast,  knowing  that 
"  the  hideous  hangman "  was  "  strangling  the  life  out  of  one 
of  the  prettiest,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  one  of  the  most 
refined  women  in  England — an  innocent  woman,  too;  for  she 
is  innocent,  as  God  hears  me."  That  was  no  use  either,  and 
Travers  (the  hero)  had  to  fall  back  on  the  usual  series  of  im- 
possible coincidences.  The  existence  of  this  sort  of  ghastly 
rubbish  shows  how  very  careful  poor  men  should  be  before  they 
buy  a  shilling  shocker  on  the  chance  of  being  amused. 

Sam  Chester,  speculator  and  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  gave  an 
expensive  and  (for  New  York)  fashionable  ball.  The  next 
morning  he  failed  immensely,  and  felt  too  old  to  profit  by  it. 
After  mooning  about  for  a  bit,  he  went  off  by  train  for  an  excur- 
sion to  the  country  where  lie  had  been  born.  He  went  slightly 
mad,  and  spent  two  or  three  nights  out ;  and  tlien  recovered  and 
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knew  all  about  it,  and  made  a  plan  to  put  things  straight. 
Whether  it  would  have  succeeded  no  one  except  Mr.  Clinton 
Koss  ever  knew  ;  because,  just  when  Sam  Chester  was  going  to 
start  it,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy  and  fell  down  dead.  Ills 
bankruptcy  and  flight  were  a  source  of  some  annoyance  to  his 
daughter  and  her  admirers.  That  is  the  story  of  The  Speculator, 
which  Mr.  Ross  has  written  and  caused  to  be  published,  on  paper 
which  is  "long  and  lean"  and  "ribbed,"  like  the  sea-sand  or 
the  Ancient  Mariner.  It  contains  much  verbose  disquisition,  a 
little  worthless  psychology,  and  a  certain  amount  of  trivial  con- 
versation.   It  is  very  short,  and  dull,  and  American. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EMILY  SHORE.' 

THIS  book,  though  it  has  perhaps  no  very  wide  or  general 
appeal,  and  might  be  taken  up  carelessly,  even  by  one  of 
the  readers  whose  tastes  it  ought  to  suit,  and  put  down  for  want 
of  hitting  on  the  right  passages,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  its  kind  that  have  been  recently  published.  Nothing  since 
the  Journal  of  Caroline  Fox  has  equalled  it  as  a  contribution  to 
those  feminine  autobiographies  in  which  French  is  so  rich  and 
English  so  poor ;  while  if  Emily  Shore's  life  was  shorter  and  her 
list  of  acquaintance  less  interesting  than  Miss  Fox's,  her  per- 
sonality is,  perhaps,  even  more  remarkable.  She  died  of  con- 
sumption rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  Madeira,  when  she 
was  not  yet  twenty,  and  though  very  well  connected,  she  had 
lived,  even  for  an  English  girl  of  half  a  century  since,  an  excep- 
tionally quiet  life,  chiefly  in  rather  remote  parts  of  the  country. 
Her  father,  a  man  of  some  family  and  of  good  education,  appears  to 
have  been  both  a  crotcheteer  and  a  prig.  He  was  in  orders,  but 
would  accept  no  benefice  on  account  of  some  scruples  as  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are  not  precisely  defined.  From  his 
daughter's  references  to  him,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  Evangelical  Broad-Churchman,  born  out  of  due  time,  with  a 
hatred  of  field  sports,  a  sickly  sort  of  Radicalism  in  politics,  and 
the  kind  of  conventional  and  unreasoning  prudishness  which  made 
him  forbid  Emily  to  read  Childe  Harold  and  allow  her  to  read 
Massinger  and  Ford.  As  he  would  not  take  a  benefice,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  coaching  young  men  of  family,  and  seems  to 
have  brought  up  his  children  very  much  in  the  Mr.  Barlow  style 
— a  style  which,  barring  the  priggishness  of  it,  was  not  a  bad 
style,  and  which  certainly,  even  alter  its  priggishness  is  admitted, 
can  give  points  to  that  fashionable  in  our  own  day. 

Emily  was  a  youthful  genius,  and  seems  to  have  been  but  too 
conscious,  towards  the  end  of  her  short  life,  that  she  had  partly 
contributed  to  her  own  ill-health  by  overwork.  She  once  fell  in 
love,  the  story  being  very  prettily  told  here,  with  that  rarest 
of  all  qualities,  an  imitation  of  which  the  French  call  candeur 
adorable.  Either  her  parents  (in  which  case  we  have  our  own 
opinion  about  their  present  place  of  abode)  or  his  (in  which  case 
the  young  man  has  probably  gone  to  the  same  place  for  a  fool) 
forbad  the  banns.  We  feel  nearly  convinced  that,  if  she  had 
married,  she  would  have  been  alive  and  a  very  delightful  grand- 
mother of  seventy-two  or  so  at  this  moment.  As  it  was,  she 
died,  as  we  have  said,  before  twenty.  The  portrait  frontispiece 
has  against  it  not  merely  the  peculiarly  unbecoming  dress  and 
coiffwe  of  1830-1840,  but  the  fact  that  most  of  her  hair  had  been 
cut  off  during  an  illness  before  it  was  taken,  and  that  the  same 
illness  had  wasted  her  features  to  what  unkind  criticism  might 
call  a  rather  "  niggling  "  scale.  But  she  is  said  to  have  been  very 
pretty,  and  we  can  believe  it. 

Her  face,  however,  is  dust  long  ago.  Not  so  her  journal,  which 
is,  in  a  quiet  way,  astonishing.  She  kept  it  from  her  twelfth  year 
to  her  death — copious,  exquisitely  written,  illustrated  with  neat 
drawings,  recording  the  gradual  and  prematurely  arrested  deve- 
lopment of  a  "  beautiful  soul,"  as  nothing  else  that  we  know  in 
English  does.  The  precocity  is  as  unusual  in  kind  as  in  degree. 
There  are  none  of  the  pretematurally  clever  things  which  clever 
children  usually  say,  or  are  supposed  to  say ;  but  an  extraor- 
dinary measure  of  sanity  and  composure.  From  what  has  been 
said  of  her  father's  peculiarities,  it  will  be  expected  that  her  stock 
of  ideas  and  scale  of  judgment  were  both  not  a  little  narrow  at 
first.  And,  accordingly,  we  get  delightful  childish  condemnations 
oflPhand  of  the  wicked  Oxford  school  who  played  cricket  with 
their  parishioners  on  Sunday,  and  so  forth.  Although  her 
literary  cultivation  was  always  considerable,  she  at  first  preferred 
natural  science,  and  especially  natural  history,  to  literature. 
Always,  too,  she  had  a  little  touch  of  excessive  maidenliness — 
almost  of  prudery — which  evidently  came  from  no  natural  taint 
(for  she  could  admire  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  adored 
Spenser,  the  least  prudish  of  poets),  but  was  the  result  of  educa- 
tion. A  conversation  which  she  gives  between  herself  as  a  child 
and  a  young  lady  who  went  much  into  society,  and  in  which  she 
expresses  horror  of  a  world  which  does  not  talk  about  science 
and  natural  history,  is  clearly  humorous  in  part  (she  herself  calls 
it  a  "  merry  talk "),  and  from  some  published  fragments  she 
evidently  had  strong  dramatic  faculty  ;  but,  like  most  clever 
children  so  brought  up,  she  was,  no  doubt,  a  little  too  bookish. 
Yet,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  book  is  full  of  interest.  We 
may  attempt  some  running  account  of  its  contents ;  but  such 
things  are  to  be  read  rather  than  abstracted. 

*  The  Journal  of  Emily  Shore.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner,  &  Co.  1 


It  wiU  be  well  to  begin  by  not  reading  the  preface,  which  con- 
tains a  passage  from  "  a  highly-qualified  friendly  critic  "  likely  to 
irritate  the  elect.  But  every  person  must  rejoice  when  he  finds 
the  children  Arabella  and  Emily  (it  was  just  in  1832)  tormenting 
a  newly-arrived  pupil  of  the  orthodox  Whig  house  of  Howard  by 
showing  him  verses  they  had  written  against  Reform,  and  "  de- 
nouncing the  newspapers  as  only  vehicles  of  deception."  Shortly 

afterwards  the  family  played  at  kings  and  queens.  "  We  chose  y 

because,  being  the  youngest,  he  probably  would  not  control  us 
much ;  and,  in  fact,  I  did  get  all  the  acting  power  myself,  being 
made  his  principal  guard."  History  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings!  There  is  a  miraculously  precocious  criticism  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  followed  by  a  brief  commendation  of  "  two 
very  spirited  poems,  author  unknown,  on  Moncontour  and  Ivry." 
The  child  author  was  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  the  Cam- 
bridge set  of  the  day,  and  has  passages  on  James  Spedding,  Malkin, 
and  others,  while  Praed  was  her  father's  first  cousin  ;  and  one  of 
the  pleasantest  passages  in  the  book  gives  some  account  of  him 
(accounts  of  Praed  are  curiously  rare)  at  the  very  scene  of 
the  Letters  from  Teignmouth."  At  fourteen  "  the  horrid 
habit  of  smoking,  which  everybody  save  Mr.  Kemble  ab- 
horred," comes  in  for  rebuke,  as  also  the  dreadful  practice  of 
telling  serv  ants  to  say  you  are  not  at  home  when  you  are  ;  while 
shortly  after  the  young  lady  "  longs  to  become  acquainted  with, 
every  manufacture  in  England."  Depression  at  these  excessively 
Barlovian  sentiments  is,  however,  removed  by  some  most  just 
remarks  on  Herodotus  and  Elizabethan  English,  on  Clara  Novello,. 
Grisi,  Lablache,  and  Rubini — but  Tom  Rubini,  his  brother,  she 
did  not  hear — and  by  an  ingenious  and  relished  story  about  the 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  avoided  giving  precedence  to  ladies 
of  higher  rank.  The  poor  child,  who,  when  barely  seventeen, 
was  struck  by  the  disease  which  killed  her,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  influenza  of  1837 — an  "  awful  epidemic  " — and  is 
then  ordered  to  Devonshire.  There  she  meets  Praed  and  Praed'sr 
cousins  and  hers,  and  "  Mr.  Henry  Warren,"  the  hero  of  her  brief 
romance,  a  "  great  improvement  on  the  race  of  young  men  of  the 
present  day,"  of  whom  she  had  seen  so  much !  W^e  regret  to  say 
that  he  read  her  "  beautiful  passages  fromChilde  Harold" — Childe' 
Harold  the  forbidden.  She  "peeped  into  the  celebrated  Pickwick- 
Papers  ; "  but  a  little  of  them  went  a  long  way  with  her,  though, 
she  was  at  this  very  time  increasing  in  wisdom  and  statur© 
marv  ellously  in  the  critical  sense.  Nor,  indeed,  was  that  won- 
derful book  likely  to  commend  itself  at  once  to  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
romantic,  in  love,  poitrinaire,  desperately  in  earnest,  and  only 
by  degrees  working  herself  free  from  a  priggish  education,. 
That  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  her  in  reality  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  she  delighted  in  Trelawny's  Adventures  of  a  Younger 
Son.  She  heard  with  awe  that  Mrs.  Charles  Trevelyan  could 
repeat  all  Pollok's  Course  of  Time,  a  fact  which,  it  has  been, 
observed,  is  not  without  bearing  on  Home  Rule  politics  and  the 
member  for  Bridgeton.  She  meets  Mrs.  Browning's  papa,  and 
receives  a  letter  signed  "  E.  A.  Freeman,"  which  is  quite 
startling,  till  it  turns  out  to  be  from  a  lady.  And  then  "  the 
night  Cometh,"  with,  as  so  constantly  happens  in  her  disease,  a 
singular  quickening  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  no  apparent 
repining. 

We  observe  that,  as  we  foretold,  tliis  summary  gives  little  idea 
of  the  book.  Nor,  in  truth,  is  it  to  be  recommended  to  any  one  who 
cannot  read  with  recueillement  and  make  allowances.  To  any 
one  who  can  do  these  two  things,  who  likes  minor  keys,  and  who 
can  distinguish  between  refinement  and  morbidity,  its  attraction 
will  not  take  long  iu  making  itself  felt. 


THE  DAWN  OF  THE  REFORMATION." 

ALTHOUGH  this  book  has  not  been  written,  so  the  author 
tells  us,  "  in  any  spirit  of  stinted  attachment  to  our  Protestant 
Reformation,"  it  is  on  the  whole  less  affected  by  partisan  bias 
than  we  expected  to  find  it  after  reading  this  prefatory  an- 
nouncement. Now  and  again,  indeed,  we  come  across  a  statement 
that  is  likely  to  mislead;  still,  events  are  generally  recorded 
accurately  enough,  and  though  we  do  not  by  any  means  agree 
with  many  of  the  Rev.  H.  Worsley's  opinions,  we  are  perfectly 
aware  that  they  have  been  held  and  advanced  by  others  before 
him.  The  subject  of  his  book  may  be  described  briefly  as  the 
religious  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII. 
to  the  separation  from  Rome.  The  death  of  Wolsey  comes  in  the 
last  chapter  ;  but  this  event,  in  common  with  some  others,  is  told' 
out  of  chronological  order,  for  no  reason  that  we  can  suggest. 
Mr.  Worsley  writes  pleasantly,  though  his  work  as  a  whole  is 
rather  scrappy  and  deficient  in  proportion.  He  gives  prominence 
to  the  personal  element  in  his  story,  not  writing  separate  biogra- 
phies, but  as  far  as  possible  grouping  events  round  persons,  and 
recording  them  in  connexion  with  the  lives  of  those  principally 
concerned  in  them.  The  general  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with  which  his  volume 
opens,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  If  his  remark  that  the  clergy 
were  wanting  in  national  feeling  is,  as  we  suppose,  to  be  referred' 
to  the  period  under  discussion,  it  is  singularly  unfortunate.  We 
think  that  there  is  ground  for  believing  that  the  clergy  were  more 
truly  part  of  the  nation  in  spirit  in  the  fifteenth  century  than 

*  The  Down  n  f  the  English  Heformation  ;  its  Friends  and  Foes.  By 
Henry  Worsley,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Ashford  Bowdler.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
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tliey  Lad  been  in  the  two  preceding  centuries.  We  get  a  fair 
picture  of  the  Renaissance  at  Oxford  in  the  notices  of  the  lives 
and  work  of  Grocyn,  Lily,  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  others  of  the 
same  band  of  famous  scholars.  As  far,  however,  as  Grocyn  is 
concerned,  Mr.  Worsley  has  something  to  learn ;  he  should  not 
Lave  neglected  to  consult  Professor  Burrows's  admirable  little 
monograph  in  a  recent  volume  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Society's 
publications.  From  the  Oxford  scholars  he  passes  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Gospellers,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  work  of  Bilney.  A 
large  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  Tyndale's 
labours  and  the  introduction  of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment into  England.  Mr.  Worsley  justly  remarks  that,  when  the 
Gospellers  knew  that  the  book  would  shortly  appear,  they  "  did 
-all  that  fatuity  could  do  to  endanger  the  success  of  the  cause 
which  they  had  at  heart."  Unprepared  to  face  death  for  their 
opinions,  they  provoked  those  in  authority  by  acrimonious  attacks 
'both  in  sermons  and  in  riming  and  other  pamphlets  written  for, 
and  widely  circulated  amongst,  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people. 
In  the  literary  controversy  with  the  Keformers  the  leading  part 
■was  taken  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  of  whose  life  and  character  Mr. 
Worsley  writes  at  some  length.  His  attempt  at  dealing  with 
More's  treatment  of  heretics  is  feeble  and  indecisive.  That  More 
was  a  man  of  a  cruel  nature  is  not  held  by  any  one  who  is 
capable  of  forming  an  unprejudiced  opinion,  while  the  specific 
charges  of  acts  of  personal  cruelty  which  have  been  brought 
against  him  rest  on  untrustworthy  evidence,  and  are  disproved  by 
his  public  denial  of  them.  At  the  same  time  no  one  will  deny 
that  he  was  active  in  putting  in  force  the  cruel  laws,  as  we  now 
regard  them,  against  heretics,  for  he  deemed  that  he  was  doing 
Lis  duty  by  helping  forward  the  persecution,  and  causing  men 
whom  he  looked  on  as  dangerous  both  to  the  Church  and  the 
State  to  be  put  to  death  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Worsley's  narrative  of  the  divorce  and  the  separation  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  Eome  has  some  flaws  which  show 
either  that  he  is  over-anxious  to  represent  men  and  measures 
Lostile  to  Rome  in  the  best  possible  light,  or  that  he  has,  on  these 
points,  given  himself  up  to  the  guidance  of  mere  partisan  writers. 
He  believes  Henry  to  have  been  really  troubled  in  conscience 
with  reference  to  his  marriage  with  Katharine,  and  so  far  we 
will  not  quarrel  with  him,  for  in  Henry's  case  the  saying  that 
the  hearts  of  kings  are  unsearchable  "  has  peculiar  point.  As, 
however,  he  does  not  speak  of  the  King's  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn  until  he  has  recorded  the  events  of  the  summer  of  1 527, 
•and  then  introduces  it  merely  as  a  "  circumstance  which  con- 
tributed to  inflame  the  asperity  of  the  royal  scruples,"  his  readers, 
unless  they  know  better,  are  extremely  likely  to  confuse  cause 
and  effect.  He  is  needlessly  indignant  at  Gardiner's  behaviour 
to  Wolsey  on  his  fall ;  there  is  really  no  ground,  so  far  as  we 
know,  for  talking  about  Gardiner's  "  stony  heart "  ;  he  seems  to 
Jbave  done  what  he  could  for  the  fallen  minister.  Cromwell 
■certainly  did  a  great  deal  more,  but  if  Mr.  Worsley  had  quoted 
the  whole,  instead  of  merely  a  few  words,  of  a  certain  famous 
passage  from  Cavendish,  he  would  have  enabled  his  readers  to 
see  more  clearly  that  Cromwell's  chief  anxiety  was  on  his  own 
account.  The  events  of  Cromwell's  early  life  are  muddled 
together  ;  the  insinuation  that  his  fothcr  was  in  a  better  position 
than  that  of  a  smith,  fuller,  and  tavern-keeper,  is  not  supported 
by  fact ;  when  the  "jealous  nobles  stigmatized  him  as  a  low-born 
knave,''  they  said  no  more  than  the  truth,  and  no  more  than 
was  said  of  him  by  the  King,  his  master.  The  story  that  he 
learnt  Erasmus's  Latin  New  Testament  by  heart  is  not  more 
likely  to  be  true  because  Dean  Hook's  reason  for  rejecting  it 
seems  to  have  been  mistaken ;  it  rests  only  on  Foxe's  authority, 
and  Foxe  refers  this  pious  exercise  to  a  date  earlier  than  that  of 
the  appearance  of  the  book.  Mr.  Worsley  is  anxious  to  explain 
.away  Cromwell's  petition  to  Pope  Julius  II.  for  the  grant  of  the 
Boston  pardons,  and  he  does  so  by  a  device  the  credit  of  which 
must  surely  belong  to  him  alone.  He  assumes  that  the  whole 
story  is  a  "ribald  jest,"  and  the  Boston  pardons  "a  hoax  in 
mockery  of  the  monks  and  their  wares."  Monks  and  their  wares 
— whatever  they  may  have  been — have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  privileges  which  Cromwell  obtained  from  the  Pope;  the 
Guild  of  Our  Lady  at  Boston  was  certainly  not  a  fiction — 
the  pardons  are,  we  believe,  still  in  existence  in  a  MS.  belong- 
ing to  Stonyhurst — and  Foxe,  as  a  Boston  man,  must  in  this 
ease  be  accepted  as  a  perfectly  trustworthy  authority.  We 
might  give  other  instances  in  which  Mr.  W^orsley's  Protestant 
zeal  has  outrun  his  judgment ;  but  we  have  not  found  one  that 
can  match  this  theory  concerning  the  Boston  pardons,  and  will 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  noting  one  more  blemish  in  his 
work — to  our  mind  the  most  serious  of  all.  His  short  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  Convocation  with  reference  to  the  Act  of 
Recognition  of  1531  is  wholly  misleading,  and  appears  to  have 
been  written  with  the  object  of  making  his  readers  believe  that 
Convocation  wittingly  discarded  the  Roman  obedience,  and  was 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  King  as  sole  head  of  the  Church  after 
God  {post  Deum).  The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  King,  finding 
that  the  clergy  objected,  even  under  the  extreme  pressure  which 
be  applied,  to  accept  his  claim  in  its  original  form,  signified  his 
willingness  to  assent  to  the  addition  of  the  words  ^ra^/!  Deum, 
that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this  modification,  and  finally 
adopted  a  very  diflerent  modification,  to  which  a  general,  but 
evidently  reluctant,  assent  was  obtained. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL.* 

BOOKS  have  been  multiplied  of  late  on  Scripture  lands,  yet 
Mr.  W  ilson  has  written  a  delightful  volume.  There  is  fresh- 
ness in  the  free  and  sparkling  style,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
freshness  in  many  of  the  subjects.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  bold  and 
adventurous  traveller  ;  he  struck  into  tracks  and  districts  seldom 
explored,  among  rascally  Bedouins  responsible  to  no  one.  In  the 
face  of  considerable  hardships  and  no  little  actual  peril,  he  reso- 
lutely followed  out  his  investigations,  though  occasionally  com- 
pelled to  change  or  modify  his  plans.  Comparing  the  opinions  of 
distinguished  travellers  by  the  light  of  his  personal  experiences, 
his  views  on  the  sacred  sites  are  always  intelligent  and  intelli- 
gible. A  devout  believer,  he  is  mainly  guided  by  the  sacred 
narrative  and  by  geography  ;  but  he  takes  tradition  for  what  it 
is  worth,  and  it  is  often  worth  a  good  deal  in  countries  where 
everybody  is  eminently  conservative.  Moreover,  Mr.  Wilson  is 
an  admirable  photographer,  and  the  photographs  not  only  embel- 
lish the  volume,  but  are  sometimes  a  suggestive  commentary 
on  the  text.  The  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Sikr  at  Petra,  giving  a 
glimpse  of  the  gli.stening  white  columns  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  rock-temples,  is  an  efl'ective  frontispiece  to  a  series  which 
ends  practically  with  a  useful  map  of  Palestine  in  relief.  He 
sets  out,  like  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  diverges,  before 
passing  through  the  land  of  Goshen,  to  examine  some  of  the 
tombs  and  temples  on  the  Nile.  Lately  we  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  discovery  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Deir-el-Bahari.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  heard  the  story  from  Brugsch 
Bey,  tells  it  dramatically — how  the  Arab,  who  had  been  selling 
antiquarian  treasure,  was  arrested,  carried  to  Cairo,  tortured  and 
bastinadoed  at  the  instigation  of  the  learned  European  curators 
of  tlie  Bulaq  Museum — how  he  held  good  against  blows  and 
imprisonment,  till  one  of  his  brethren  succumbed  to  bakshish, 
selling  the  secret  for  a  modest  sum  of  money  ;  and  how  Brugsch. 
followed  his  sullen  and  reluctant  guides  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark 
and  narrow  shaft,  knowing  that  each  man  would  be  glad  to 
murder  him,  but  trusting  in  his  magazine  rifle — though,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  danger  could  not  have  been  great,  as  the  Arabs 
could  scarcely  have  dared  to  make  away  with  an  illustrious 
Government  official.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  excellent  photographs  of 
some  of  those  prima3val  autocrats  with  their  consorts  and  prin- 
cesses. He  pronounces  the  expression  of  Rameses  II.  unintellectual, 
perhaps  slightly  animal.  To  us  the  head  seems  that  of  a  high- 
born gentleman,  somewhat  supercilious,  as  he  well  might  be, 
but  the  sort  of  monarch  who  would  surround  himself  with 
high  Tory  Ministers  and  stand  no  sort  of  nonsense  from  the 
plebs.  There  are  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  scenery  in  the 
Peninsula  of  Sinai  and  charming  photographs  of  it.  At  the  spot 
identified  as  the  Wells  of  Elam,  with  the  luxuriant  flags  and 
shrubs  bending  over  the  water,  we  get  an  idea  of  those  delightful 
oases  which  relieve  the  general  sterility.  Dilating  on  the  glorious 
view  from  the  summit  of  Serbal,  which  embraces  the  waters  of 
either  gulf,  he  gives  an  impressive  notion  not  only  of  the  extreme 
purity  of  the  air,  but  of  the  circumscribed  space  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered.  That  Serbal  cannot  be  the  veritable  Sinai 
is  clear  enough,  while  the  adjacent  Has  Sufsafeh  fulfils  all  the 
conditions.  It  is  strange  to  be  reminded  of  the  treasures  and 
miracles  of  art  with  which  the  piety  of  ages  has  gifted  the  lonely 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine.  The  warlike  Bedouins,  looking  up  at 
the  windowless  walls,  and  well  aware  of  the  wealth  in  the  shrines 
within,  must  be  continually  enduring  the  tortures  of  Tantalus, 
unless  custom  has  taught  them  resignation.  Wandering  towards 
the  north-east,  still  in  the  track  of  the  chosen  people,  the  rose- 
coloured  glories  of  rock  and  hill  and  torrent-bed  more  than  made 
up  for  the  absence  of  foliage  and  verdure.  It  was  a  fitting 
approach  to  the  rock  city  of  Petra,  which  Mr.  Wilson  literally 
took  by  surprise.  By  dash  and  shrewd  diplomacy,  for  once  he 
got  tlie  better  of  its  rugged  and  watchful  guardians,  slipping 
iuto  the  heart  of  its  stony  recesses  before  they  could  muster  in  force 
to  intercept  him.  Then  they  took  their  revenge  in  characteristic 
fashion.  They  threatened  and  bullied,  and  they  had  the  power  to 
carry  out  their  menaces.  The  party  might  have  been  massacred, 
and  no  one  would  have  been  much  the  wiser.  The  Arabs  con- 
stituted themselves  Mr.  Wilson's  cicerones,  charging  so  much  a 
sight.  By  way  of  afterthought,  they  were  always  suggesting 
something  for  which  he  had  forgotten  to  pay.  W' hen  not  sur- 
rounded by  a  living  and  moving  wall,  some  spy  would  spring  up 
from  beliind  a  rock  or  bush.  As  it  was,  however,  he  appears  to 
have  seen  more  of  the  place  than  any  European  since  Laborde 
first  brought  its  marvels  to  light,  and  he  found  constant  employ- 
ment for  his  camera.  Nor  did  he  leave  the  valley  without  some 
bloodshed,  though  a  handful  of  dollars  staunched  the  blood-feud. 
He  had  nearly  equally  disagreeable  experiences  with  another  tribe 
of  mendicant  vagabonds  on  the  borderland  between  the  districts 
of  Kadesh  and  Hebron.  They  refused  to  permit  his  camels  and 
their  Peninsular  drivers  to  cross  their  territory,  and  they  declined 
to  supply  camels  of  their  own.  They  sold  him  '  hospitality '  at 
fancy  charges,  and  he  was  glad  to  escape  their  clutches  at  the 
cost  of  emptying  his  purse.     We  cannot  follow  him  into  the 
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Holy  Land,  though  we  should  gladly  have  kept  him  company  till 
the  narrative  ends  in  Damascus. 

Alone  through  Syria  is  recommended  in  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Sayce.  Miss  Miller's  little  book  is  unpretentious,  but  she  is 
always  a  pleasant  companion.  Beginning  like  Mr.  Wilson  in  the 
Land  of  Egypt,  she  followed  generally  the  same  line  of  route  to 
the  Lebanon.  That  she  travelled  alone  says  much  for  her  spirit 
and  independence,  and,  moreover,  in  her  wanderings  in  Palestine 
she  had  the  courage  to  dispense  with  tents  and  cast  herself  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ordeal  was  the  more  try- 
ing that  she  suffered  from  a  form  of  ophthalmia  and  had  nearly 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the  journey  in  consequence.  She  gives 
some  useful  information  as  to  her  sojourn  in  Egyptian  rural 
hotels  ;  the  chief  drawback  being  that  the  accommodation  is  quite 
inadequate  to  the  demand  during  the  tourist  season.  Like  the 
tenant  of  an  East  London  rookery  in  arrears  with  the  rent,  you 
live  in  perpetual  terror  of  eviction.  In  Palestine,  however, 
where  hotels  are  scarce,  she  was  inclined  to  sigh  for  the  Egyptian 
fleshpots.  In  the  little  hostelry  of  Jericho  the  overcrowding 
was  equally  great,  and  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  tropical 
heat  with  the  utter  absence  of  tropical  luxuries.  A  tent  in  the 
open  would  have  been  infinitely  preferable.  She  sought  to  con- 
sole herself  with  the  magnificent  view  of  a  landscape  bathed  in 
the  moonlight  md  backed  up  by  the  liills  of  Moab.  Next  morning 
she  was  somewhat  disenchanted  by  a  lively  party  of  Cook's  ex- 
cursionists picnicking  and  bathing  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  She  might  have  been  prepared  for  the  shock  to  her  senti- 
ment, however,  by  having  found  the  "Wells  of  Moses  in  possession 
of  a  body  of  jovial  Germans  who  had  brought  their  own  beer 
that  they  might  be  independent  of  the  muddy  water.  Her  ex- 
periences in  quest  of  quarters  were  various.  At  the  Latin 
Convent  of  Acre  she  was  required  to  pay  the  bill  in  advance, 
and  was  only  admitted  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  she  was  a 
Catholic  instead  of  a  Protestant  and  heretic.  In  a  pretentious 
chamber  on  the  Lebanon  she  found  it  impossible,  after  a  hot  and 
dusty  ride,  to  procure  either  water  or  a  towel ;  and  the  fleas  and 
mosquitos,  which  swarmed  in  myriads,  were  naturally  the 
nuisances  of  every  night.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  lady  and 
alone,  she  sometimes  found  tolerably  comfortable  headquarters 
in  the  philanthropical  Christian  establishments  for  Eastern  females 
and  managed  by  English  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Miss  Miller  writes  as  a  devout  Christian  pilgrim  in  Biblical 
scenes.  We  should  fancy  that  the  author  of  Tahiti  is  a  lady  of 
very  different  stamp  and  tone.  Mrs.  Hort  is  a  cosmopolitan  and 
a  woman  of  the  world,  and  a  very  queer  world  she  has  neces- 
sarily mixed  in.  Her  husband  seems  to  have  been  a  Californian 
merchant  who  owned  or  chartered  many  ships,  and  went  in  for 
commercial  and  agricultural  speculations  in  Tahiti,  which 
caused  him  infinite  anxiety.  Mrs.  Hort  wisely  eschews  dates 
— so  far  as  we  remember,  there  are  none  in  the  volume — for 
her  experiences  are  by  no  means  recent,  and  appear  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  the  French  Empire.  She  is  sprightly,  and  gene- 
rally amusing  enough,  but  she  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
unfortunate  in  her  acquaintances  and  friends,  and,  in  fact,  in 
everybody  whom  she  ever  came  across.  She  has  always  some- 
thing disagreeable  to  say ;  she  has  an  infallible  jiair  for  un- 
pleasant traits  of  character,  and  she  positively  revels  in  scandals. 
If  we  accept  her  testimony  as  approximately  true,  the  French 
protectorate  in  Tahiti  was  shabbily  and  selfishly  oppressive,  and 
the  very  highest  ofiicials  were  disreputable  and  shamelessly 
unscrupulous.  She  enjoyed  the  intimacy  of  two  Imperial  com- 
missioners and  their  consorts  :  the  first  couple  was  bad  enough, 
but  the  second  was  infinitely  worse.  Naturally  the  white 
society  took  its  tone  from  its  heads,  and  very  agreeable  it  must 
have  been.  As  for  morality,  that  was  universally  ignored ; 
notorious  seductions  were  of  everyday  occurrence.  The  whites 
formed  temporary  connections,  euphemistically  described  as  native 
marriages ;  and,  when  they  entered  on  legitimate  wedlock  or 
left  the  country,  they  always  took  French  leave  of  their  penniless 
paramours  and  children.  Beachcombers  of  the  better-to-do  class, 
and  merchant-skippers  of  shady  antecedents,  were  freely  received 
in  fashionable  circles.  Every  man,  when  he  could  swindle  the 
natives  out  of  the  acres  they  were  loath  to  part  with,  or  when 
he  acquired  a  principality  by  a  muriaye  de  convenance,  did  what 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  in  virtue  of  his  territorial  rights.  One 
gentleman  who  entertained  Mrs.  Hort,  though  it  is  true  she  blamed 
and  detested  him,  prided  himself  on  the  introduction  of  a  patent 
guillotine,  which  he  speedily  tested  on  a  recalcitrant  labourer.  An 
Italian  supercargo,  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  science  to  boot,  told 
facetiously  in  course  of  conversation  at  an  evening  party  how 
when  food  and  water  were  running  short  on  a  voyage  he  had  twice 
administered  boissons  rafraichissants  to  superfluous  coolies,  or,  in 
other  words,  had  poisoned  them  by  the  score.  Of  some  500  he 
originally  shipped  only  five  or  six  were  safely  landed  ;  and  these 
the  good  doctor  appropriated  for  his  serviles.  He  settled  down 
with  them  on  a  small  estate,  was  welcomed  socially  as  a  pleasant 
acquisition,  and  died  rich  and  respected.  But  if  man  is  vile, 
nature  is  glorious,  and  Mrs.  Hort  paints  most  seductive  pictures 
of  the  sensuous  beauties  of  that  Garden  of  the  Pacific. 

Of  the  excellent  Siviss  Pictures  draivn  ivith  Pen  and  Pencil 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  except  that  this  new  edition,  which  is 
partly  re-written,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  former.  Mr. 
Whymper  contributes  some  new  illustrations,  and  it  is  always 
pleasant  to  glance  at  drawings  and  dip  into  pages  which  revive 
pleasant  recollections  of  touring  and  mountain  work. 


LAPSUS  CALAMI.* 

IN  noticing  briefly  the  first  appearance  of  this  little  volume 
(which  has  anticipated  our  fuller  notice  by  appearing  again  a 
month  later,  "  reprinted  from  standing  type  "),  we  observed  that 
it  follows  with  unequal  steps  the  great  C.  S.  C.  Mr.  J.  K.  S. 
invites  the  comparison,  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  it  may  be  with  some 
rashness.  For  C.  S.  C.  that  unequalled  product  utriusque  Academi(e 
signalized  himself  by  producing  nothing  bad.  Some  things  in 
Verses  and  Translatiojis  and,  Fli/ Leaves  are,  no  doubt,  better  than 
other  things  ;  it  rarely  strikes  one  that  any  are  worse  than 
others.  W^e  cannot  say  quite  so  much  of  the  pleasant  little  book 
which  J.  K.  S.  has  clothed  in  Cambridge  (or  shall  we  say  Eton  ?) 
blue,  and  which  contains  mostly  reminiscences  and  redolences  of 
these  two  holy  shades.    The  lines  which  end 

When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  kipling, 
And  the  Hiiggards  Ride  no  more 

(an  ending  which  is  itself  a  fair  fourth-form  smartness)  seem  to  us 
chiefly  to  deserve  the  epithets  which  are  respectively  applied  to 
stone  monuments  of  a  certain  kind,  and  to  the  fat  scullion  of 
story.  And  there  are  some  other  tilings  which  we  either  wish 
away  or  take  no  great  pleasure  in.  But  the  best  of  the  bunch,, 
the  pick  of  the  basket,  are  extremely  pleasing.  "A  Political 
Allegory  "  is  like  the  souffle  which  Arthur  Pendennis  set  before 
his  uncle  not  far  from  the  place  where  Mr.  J,  K.  S.  wrote,  "  very 
light  and  good."  There  are  excellent  things  (with  weak  ones)  in 
"  The  Grand  Old  Pipe." 

I  forgot  that  our  ruler  was  dealing 

With  scamps  of  the  Sheridan  type, 
When  the  true  orange  colour  was  stealing 

O'er  the  face  of  My  Grand  Old  Pipe. 

is  good  Calverley  and  true.  The  Latin  "Coll  Eegal"  (there  isno 
language  like  Latin  a  little  caninized  for  comic  verse)  is  again 
capital ;  and  so  are  the  English  Boating  Song  and  the  "  Little- 
go,"  a  parody  on  "  Kafoozleum "  (which  great  lyric  J.  K.  S. 
should  not  spell  with  a  "  ph  ").  The  Browning  parodies  exhibit 
J,  K.  S.'s  inequality ;  for  not  even  Mr.  Traill  has  very  far  ex- 
ceeded that  "  To  A.  S."  ;  while  the  version  of  "  The  Last  Ride 
Together "  is  (quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  this  glorious  poem 
is  unparodiable)  flat  and  dull.  But  the  "  Triolets  Ollendorfiens 
have  a  plaintive  and  musical  "  silly-sooth  "ishness  which  is 
purely  delightful ;  while  "  Lines  at  the  Riverside "  follow  a 
master  very  rarely  followed  with  success  in  this  vein — one 
W.  M.  T.    Once  at  least  J.  K.  S.  strikes  a  deeper  note  well : — 

She  broke  my  heart,  as  women  do ; 

Harm  to  harmdoers  oft  recurs  ; 
It  happened  in  a  year  or  two 

That  I  broke  hers. 

That  revanche  occurs  but  seldom ;  Fortune  has  too  much  sym» 
pathy  with  her  sex-fellows. 

To  conclude,  we  have  only  one  thing  unforgiven,  unforgivable, 
against  J.  K.  S. — that  he,  a  scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  a  humourist, 
a  pipophilist,  an  anti-Gladstonian,  an  almost  all-that-is-good 
man,  writes  "  Vergil."  How  often  are  we  to  point  out  that,  for 
men  of  letters  who  are  scholars  and  scholars  who  are  men  of 
letters,  there  is  no  such  vocable  as  "  Vergil  "  in  the  world,  nor 
ever  will  be  ?  "  Vergilius,"  in  Latin,  if  you  like  (you  needn't, 
but  if  you  like).  13ut  "  V/rgil  "  in  English,  absolutely,  per- 
emptorily, without  stay  of  judgment,  without  leave  to  appeal : — 

'Twas  Virgil  made  to  ache  our  fathers'  head, 
'Twas  Vi'rgil  made  them  otherwise  to  tingle  : 
O  J.  K.  S. !  how  canst  thou  be  a  ped- 
ant, and  yet  C.  S.  C.'s  sole  heir  and  single  ? 


HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.f 

ALL  students  of  South  African  records  owe  gratitude  to  Mr» 
Theal.  Rarely  has  a  history  been  published  hearing  evi- 
dence of  greater  research,  fairness,  and  attention  to  detail  than 
the  work  of  which  the  present  volume  is  an  instalment.  But  it 
would  be  idle  to  contend  that  the  results  are  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  At  the  best  the  history  of  the  Cape  is  not  an 
enlivening  subject,  made  up  as  it  is  of  interminable  petty  wars 
with  Kafiir  chiefs  now  forgotten,  of  recriminations  between  the 
Dutch  and  English  populations,  and  of  the  long  record  of  blunder- 
ing at  home  and  resentment  in  the  colony,  resulting  sooner  or 
later  in  open  rebellion.  Such  matters  dealt  with  in  minute 
detail  will  attract  few  outside  of  the  little  class  of  students  of 
the  subject,  and  it  is  to  this  class  and  its  successors  that  Mr. 
Theal  must  look  for  appreciation  and  reward.  History  to  appeal 
to  the  public  must  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  romance ;  and 
here  these  are  absent.  There  is  more  dramatic  interest  in  the- 
tale  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Zulu  power  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
South  African  history  put  together. 

Mr.  Theal's  present  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  events 
following  the  surrender  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  British  forces 
on  the  i6th  September,  1795.  The  capitulation  was  received 
sullenly  by  the  colonists,  but  little  active  opposition  followed.  A 
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year  later,  in  the  waters  of  Saldanlia  Bay,  Admiral  Elpbinstone 
and  the  English  tieet  captured  nine  Dutch  ships  of  war  without 
the  firing  of  a  single  shot,  an  incident  tliat  in  all  probability  was 
not  without  its  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  rebellious  burghers. 
Somesix  years  passed, and  on  the  27thMarch,  i8o2,atreaty  of  peace 
between  England  and  France  was  signed  at  Amiens,  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  Cape  was  restored  to  the 
Batavian  Republic.  On  the  20th  of  February,  1803,  this  condi- 
tion was  carried  out,  and  the  Batavian  flag  flew  once  more  on  the 
walls  of  the  Castle.  It  did  not  Hy  for  very  long.  Troubles  broke 
out  again  in  Europe,  and  on  the  4th  January,  1806,  a  British  fleet 
cast  anchor  by  llobben  Island.  Four  days  later  the  battle  of 
Blueberg  was  fought  and  won  by  General  Baird,  with  a  loss 
•to  the  English  of  fifteen  killed,  and  on  the  10th  January  articles 
of  capitulation  were  signed  by  the  Batavian  commanders. 
Thus  the  Cape  passed  back  to  the  British  Crown.  For  many 
years  it  did  not  prove  a  very  profitable  possession.  The  expendi- 
iure  was  almost  always  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  nor  did  financial 
experiments  with  paper-money  suffice  to  relieve  the  pecuniary 
pressure,  and  meet  the  expenses  of  a  costly  administration  and  of 
petty  native  wars.  Efforts  were  |made  to  improve  the  state  of 
agriculture  by  means  of  model  farms,  but  the  forms  cost  money, 
and  the  Boer  settlers  refused  to  be  instructed. 

In  1820  it  occurred  to  the  Home  Government  that  it  might  be 
possible,  by  means  of  emigration,  to  relieve  the  acute  distress  of 
the  labouring  classes  which  followed  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  benefit  the  Cape  Colony  ;  and  a  sum  of  50,000/. 
was  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Under  this  emigration  scheme 
some  four  thousand  settlers,  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  extrac- 
tion, were  brought  out  to  the  Cape.  As  it  introduced  a 
large  Anglo-Saxon  element,  in  its  ultimate  results  this  immi- 
jfration  did  much  for  the  colony  ;  but  at  the  time  its  failure 
was  complete.  The  Irish  party  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Parker,  it  is  instructive  to  note,  quarrelled  violently  among 
themselves,  even  before  they  reached  the  Promised  Land,  and 
then  dispersed,  refusing  to  live  in  one  settlement.  For  the  rest, 
for  the  most  part  the  settlers  were  without  the  necessary]  ex- 
perience of  agricultural  pursuits  and  unused  to  manual  labour, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  blight  ruined  their  first  harvest, 
and  in  1823  a  great  flood  destroyed  the  Albany  Settlement,  re- 
xiucing  its  inhabitants  to  the  last  distress.  In  the  end,  matters 
righted  themselves  somewhat,  and  the  incompetent  having  dis- 
persed in  search  of  more  congenial  occupations,  those  of  the 
immigrants  who  remained  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  experience  which 
they  had  gained  so  hardly,  and  became  prosperous  cattle-farmers. 
The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Cape  was  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1833  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. There  were  in  the  colony  at  this  date  some  thirty-nine 
thousand  slaves  appraised  at  a  value  of  over  three  million 
pounds.  Twenty  million  sterling  was  voted  by  Parliament  to 
recompense  the  owners  of  slaves  in  various  dependencies,  and  of 
this  sum  the  Commissioners  under  the  Emancipation  Act  awarded 
to  the  Cape  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  only. 
Nor  was  this  all  the  evil.  The  money  due  on  each  claim  was 
to  be  paid  in  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  stock  after  the  claim 
'itself  had  been  proved  before  Commissioners  in  London. 
Further,  a  stamp  of  30s.  was  to  be  placed  on  every  set  of  docu- 
ments, and  all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  Act  in  each 
•colony  were  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  awarded  to 
that  colony.  These  tidings  produced  a  financial  panic  in  the 
Cape,  and  excited  animosity  against  English  rule,  which  ended 
in  the  great  treks ;  but  that  history  Mr.  Theal  reserves  to  be 
<dealt  with  in  a  future  volume. 


SHERIDAN'S  PLAYS.* 

THE  little  memoir  of  Sheridan  which  Mr.  Dircks  has  prefixed 
to  tliis  edition  of  his  plays,  and  which,  despite  its  somewhat 
pretentious  arrangement  in  sections  (I  la  Frant^aise,  is  clearly  and 
pleasantly  written,  reveals  to  us  one  resemblance  between  the 
author  of  The  Rivals  and  the  author  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  noticed  hitherto.  To  both, 
in  their  boyish  days,  was  applied  the  same  stigma  of  stupidity, 
in  nearly  similar  terms.  Sheridan,  says  Mr.  Dircks,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  clever  mother  to  a  Dublin  schoolmaster  as  an 
"  impenetrable  dunce."  This,  if  we  remember  aright,  is  almost 
the  exact  sentence  applied  by  Elizabeth  Delap  to  the  little  Irish 
boy  who,  at  Lissoy,  learnt  his  letters  at  her  knee.  He  was 
impenetrably  stupid  "  she  used  to  say,  in  her  old  age,  of  Gold- 
smith, whom  by  that  time  she  had  grown  to  regard  as  her 
favourite  pupil.  "  To  those  that  eddy  round  and  round,"  or 
perhaps  to  the  parents  of  such,  it  should  be  encouraging 
to  remember  that,  in  their  childhood,  one  of  the  best  of 
English  wits,  and  one  of  the  best  of  Engli.sh  humourists,  lan- 
guished under  the  common  condemnation  of  exceeding  dulness. 
For  the  rest,  so  much  has  been  written  recently  in  these  pages 
respecting  Sheridan,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  more  on  the  subject 
■of  Mr.  Dircks's  book.  He  puts  the  established  facts  of  Sheridan's 
life  with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  he  has  not  neglected  the  recent 
labours  of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders  (whom 
he  allows  his  printers  to  call  Sander)  ;  and  he  speaks,  with  more 

'*  The  Plays  o  f  Richard  Brinshy  Sheridan,  Edited,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion, by  Kudolf  Diixka.    London  :  Walter  Scott. 


courtesy  than  accuracy,  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  admirable  "  Life.  He 
tells  a  good  anecdote  of  the  famous  Begum  speech  ;  but,  curiously 
enough,  in  referring  to  the  passage  of  the  monndy  on  Garrick, 
whicli  Sheridan  borrowed  from  Garrick's  own  prologue  to  The 
Clandestine  Marriafje,  although  he  mentions  an  earlier  form  of 
the  idea  in  Cibber,  he  omits  all  reference  to  the  writer  from  whom 
Garrick  directly  adapted  his  well-known  lines  on  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  actor's  art.  Not  to  leave  the  friend  of  Churchill 
and  Cowper  in  the  cold,  we  quote  the  following  from  The  Actor 
of  Robert  Lloyd,  1 760 : — 

Poets  to  ages  yet  unborn  appenl, 

And  latest  times  tli'  Eternal  Mature  feel. 

Tho'  blended  here  the  praise  of  bard  and  plav'r, 

While  more  than  half  becomes  the  Actor's  share, 

Relentless  Death  untwists  the  mingled  fame, 

And  sinks  the  player  in  the  poet's  name. 

The  pliant  muscles  of  the  various  face, 

The  mien  that  gave  each  sentence  strength  and  grace, 

The  tuneful  voice,  the  eye  that  spoke  tlio  mind, 

Are  gone,  nor  leave  a  single  trace  behind. 

This  is  what  Garrick,  substituting  painter  for  poet,  concentrated 
into  the  couplet : — 

Nor  pen  nor  pencil  can  the  actor  save  ; 
The  art  and  artist  have  one  common  grave. 

Ilazlitt,  as  Mr.  Dircks  points  out,  subsequently  elaborated  the 
same  thought  in  one  of  his  essays. 


NOVELS.* 

ARE  the  people  in  Jthe  world,  and  especially  those  of  the 
world,  so  selfish,  so  self-centred,  so  innately  and  profoundly 
vulgar  as  they  appear  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  Cecil  Dunstan,  the 
writer  of  Quita  ?  We  do  not  mean  vulgar  in  manner  or  speech  ; 
for,  though  they  say  they  are  "  very  pleased,"  and  "  very 
opposed,"  and  wear  diamonds  on  their  forefingers  in  the  morn- 
ing, these  things  are  comparatively  little  ;  but  vulgar  in  soul 
and  mind,  incapable  of  a  generous  sentiment  or  a  pure  aftection. 
Surely  if  a  real  Quita — a  sweet,  gentle,  lovely  girl,  born  abroad 
of  English  parents,  brought  up  to  adore  England,  trained  by  a 
well-read  father,  and  educated  in  the  best  sense  by  contact  with 
accomplished  people — surely  if  such  an  orphaned  girl  should 
arrive  in  our  London  of  to-day,  artificial  and  insincere  as  much  of 
it  is,  she  would  find  some  kind  heart,  some  friendly  hand 
to  meet  her,  some  human  being  to  feel  her  charm,  and 
love  her  for  it.  But  Cecil  Dunstan's  Quita  does  not.  Her 
relations,  the  De  Moleyns,  turn  icy  shoulders  on  her.  Such 
acquaintances  as  they  are  forced  to  introduce  to  her  take  no 
special  notice  of  the  girl,  exquisite  as  she  is,  and  her  father's  old 
college  friend  iises  the  power  of  his  position,  his  intellect,  and 
Quita's  tender  memory  of  her  father  to  gain  her  heart,  having  a 
lunatic  wife  living  unknown  to  every  one.  Is  it  because  the 
author  of  Quita  really  thinks  the  world  so  hard  and  bad  that  so 
sweet  a  being  cannot  pierce  its  selfish  crust,  or  is  it  an  artistic 
wish  to  place  a  pure  character  against  a  background  which  shall 
throw  it  out  ?  Quita  wins  the  reader's  liking  ;  but  she  wins  no 
friend  in  her  brief  life.  The  men  who  want  to  marry  her  do  not 
count.  She  is  beautiful  and  an  heiress,  and  has  hosts  of  male 
followers.  Even  the  poor  creatures  on  whom  she  lavishes  gifts  and 
whom  she  befriends  so  generously  are  not  grateful  to  her,  are  not 
fond  of  her.  When  the  girl  lies  on  her  death-bed  with  her  foolish 
boy  lover  standing  by  her,  she  says  to  herself,  "  Poor  Jack  !  He 
is  the  only  person  who  will  care,"  and  it  is  so,  nor  will  the  boy 
lover  care  very  long.  It  is  a  pity  the  author  has  made  so  sad  an 
ending  of  the  story.  The  introduction  of  the  younger  Leslie, 
lover  in  succession  to  his  father,  seems  a  mistake.  It  is  not  ill 
managed,  and  what  might  have  been  unpleasant  in  less  tactful 
hands  is  carefully  and  inoffensively  treated,  but  it  is  needlessly 
painful.  That,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  present  tense,  a  habit 
now  surely  played  out,  and  only  suggestive  of  haste  and  avoid- 
ance of  trouble,  are  the  defects  of  a  very  clever  story. 

The  Halletts  would  he  a  good  book  to  take  into  a  Iiammock  in 
a  quiet  garden  on  a  hot  afternoon.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  it, 
plenty  to  come  and  go  upon,  and  if  the  sweet  serenity  of  sleep 
should  visit  the  eyelids  of  the  reader,  no  great  harm  will  happen. 
There  is  placid  flow,  a  quiet  movement  about  the  story  rather  pro- 
vocative to  repose,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  irritate  or  excite. 
The  Halletts  is  a  "  County  Town  Chronicle,"  and  has,  it  seems, 
already  appeared  in  a  magazine  under  the  title  Senior  atid  Junior. 
Mr.  Hallett,  the  lawyer  of  Melchisford,  was,  we  suppose,  the 
senior,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Hallett,  his  son  and  partner,  the  junior 
on  the  former  occasion.    Both  were  prone  to  wickedness,  but  the 
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iiinior  was  at  least  honest  to  himself  about  it,  and  did  not  affect  to 
sneer  or  be  ill-tempered  while  nursing  his  ill  projects.  An  estate 
has  been  left  to  a  lost  grandson  if  he  turns  up  within  a  year.  If 
he  does  not,  tlie  property  goes  to  a  feeble-minded  grandniece.  Mr. 
Andrew  Hallett,  instigated  by  his  father,  but  himself  perfectly 
"  willin',"  makes  love  to  the  feeble-minded  one,  thinking  reason- 
ably enough  that,  as  the  grandson  has  been  wanted  for  twenty- 
seven  years,  he  will  not  now  be  found.  He  is  found  ;  but  ten 
minutes  or  so  too  late,  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  get  the  pro- 
perty. The  extraordinary  part  of  the  affair  is  that  the  grandson 
is  quite  indifferent  to  his  loss.  He  is  an  author  who  has  published 
-one  successful  book.  "  Haven't  I  got  my  pen  ?  "  he  says,  when  the 
clock  strikes  twelve  and  the  thousands  a  year  vanish.  A  sanguine 
youth,  apparently,  and  yet  he  is  humble  too,  for  he  has  his  literary 
club  in  a  "  City  tavern,  where  one  or  two  Grub  Street  hacks  like 
myself  meet  for  an  hour."  He  was  engaged,  however,  to  a  very 
charming  girl,  also  a  Hallett,  and,  in  that  condition,  all  seems 
possible.  As  in  most  novels  by  ladies,  the  women  in  The  Halletts 
are  better  done'  than  the  men,  and  the  old  men  better  than  the 
young.  The  style  is  even, simple,  and  good;  but  to  err  is  human. 
A  young  woman  should  never  be  described  as  "  mignon,"  and 
Leslie  Keith  is  mistaken  about  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen  and  his 
enterprise. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  little  collections  of 
American  short  stories  is  Miss  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  Stranr/ers 
and  Wajifarers.  There  is  a  poetic  sympathy  and  perception  of 
■the  tenderer  side  of  the  rude  New  England  exterior  which  make 
them  interesting.  "A  Winter  Courtship  "  is  an  American  version 
of  a  famous  idyl.  In  "  The  Mistress  of  Sydenham  Plantation," 
a  sketch  of  an  old  lady  whose  mind  has  been  shattered  by 
the  deaths  of  her  husband  and  sons  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
who  is  led  by  a  delightful  old  nigger,  faithful  to  his  service 
in  his  new  freedom,  to  see  her  old  home,  existing  no  longer, 
the  pathos  is  true  and  deep.  Miss  Jewett  knows  the  Irish, 
either  in  Ireland  or  in  America,  very  well,  and  can  write  the 
brogue  as  well  as  the  New  England  twang  or  the  negro  dialect. 
"The  Luck  of  the  Bogans"  is  full  of  genuine  Irish  feeling,  and 
the  Irish  priest  is  extremely  well  drawn,  true  to  life  of  one  of 
the  best  types,  unhappily  scarcer  now  than  in  former  days.  As 
with  most  of  these  slight  stories,  the  later  in  the  volume  are  less 
good  than  those  placed  first. 

Some  of  the  best  modern  novels  dealing  with  the  social  aspects 
of  life  have  been  written  by  military  men ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
ordinary  military  novel  is — very  ordinary.  Much  more  than  this 
•cannot  be  said  for  Captain  Rowan  Hamilton's  Betwixt  Tivo 
Lovers.  The  author  is  sufficiently  at  home  in  writing  of  the 
fighting  at  Ulundi  or  the  relief  of  Ekowe ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  an  Irish  hunting-field  without  awakening  interest ;  but 
as  a  story  the  book  is  naught.  One  might  go  further,  and  say  it 
is  naughty  ;  for  the  behaviour  of  one  of  Miss  MacDonald's  lovers 
IS  as  reprehensible  as  the  levity  of  the  young  lady  in  so  easily 
condoning  it ;  but  that  would  be  making  too  much  of  incidents 
which  are  without  weight  or  consequence.  Love-making,  fight- 
ing, and  hunting  should  be  suflicient  for  an  Irish  novel ;  but  this 
is  an  age  of  science,  and  authors  will  not  be  behind  the  age.  So 
-we  have  Professor  Kennedy  (he,  too,  is  exceedingly  naughty), 
■with  his  hypnotism,  his  horoscope,  and  his  magnetized  rod.  He 
marries  a  lady  who  is  the  naughtiest  of  them  all.  What  is  plea- 
sant in  the  two  little  volumes  are  the  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
scenery  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  the  lady  lived  in  Carrick- 
manon  Castle,  and  where  the  two  lovers  came  to  woo  her.  To 
one  who  has  followed  the  stag  over  the  springy  turf  of  the  Down 
hills,  or  ridden  after  the  Kilultagh  harriers,  these  reminiscences 
of  Captain  Rowan  Hamilton,  whose  name  localizes  itself,  will  be 
agreeable. 

The  stories  by  Lady  Vemey,  collected  under  the  title  The  Grey 
Pool,  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  ways  of 
speech,  and  modes  of  thought  of  someofourworking  country-people 
which  would  make  them  useful  to  the  future  social  historian  of 
England.  They  display  little  imaginative  or  inventive  power, 
nor  is  the  author's  constructive  ability  equal  to  a  long  story  ; 
fcut  they  represent  very  fairly,  with  perhaps  a  touch  in  excess  of 
sentiment,  the  lives  of  Welsh  miners,  the  northern  canal  popula- 
tion, small  landowners,  and  working  agriculturists.  The  quaint 
eccentricities  of  character  which,  in  these  social  levels,  are  not 
rubbed  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  conventionalities,  are  keenly 
marked  by  the  author's  quick  sympathy  and  interested  observa- 
tion, and  the  result  makes  pleasant  reading.  The  shorter  stories, 
which  are  little  more  than  sketches,  are  much  the  best  from 
the  point  of  view  of  fiction.  "  John  Anderson,  my  Joe,"  the 
title  telling  the  story,  is  touchingly  pathetic.  "  Tellno  Lyes " 
is  a  capital  tale  for  boys,  and  "  Dulcie  Dunne,"  if  not  a  study 
from  life,  shows  that  Lady  Verney  can  conceive  and  portray, 
firmly  and  consistently,  a  noble  woman. 

_  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  is  not  without  ability  as  a  writer  of  sensa- 
tional romances ;  or,  at  least,  not  without  the  writing  quality 
-which  gains  a  large  number  of  readers.    In  the  novel  named 

Whom  God  hath  Joined  he  has,  however,  taken  a  tone  so  much 
beyond  his  powers  to  keep  up  that  the  reisult  is  an  unnatural 
strain  on  his  own  efforts  and  on  the  reader's  patience.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  but  special  requirement  would  lead 
any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  the  end  of  the  third  volume. 
Much  pains  are  taken  to  describe  certain  men  and  women, 
reaching  the  extreme  of  mental  or  physical  distinction;  but 
when  these  beings  begin  to  move  and  speak,  they  are  limp,  flat, 
eommonplace,  and  vulgar.    The  dolls  are  not  even  stuffed  with 


honest  sawdust.  Mr.  Eustace  Gartney,  wu  are  told,  is  a  paradox, 
a  pessimist,  a  cynic,  a  poet,  a  satirist,  an  egoist,  "  talked  admir- 
ably," and  fascinated  everybody.  Rut  Mr.  Gartney 's  utterances 
do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  feeblest  youth  of  the  period. 
None  of  the  personages  woven  into  this  hackneyed  plot  of  mis- 
directed passion  have  the  faintest  originality  or  distinctiveness, 
and  their  speech  and  manners  savour  of  the  mews.  The  work  is 
feeble,  and  as  such  might  be  passed  silently  by ;  but  it  is  also 
tawdry  and  pretentious. 


CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.' 

THIS  single  though  rather  bulky  volume  attempts  to  cover  an 
astonishingly  wide  field  of  learning,  including  not  only  the 
antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  to  some  extent  those  of 
Egypt  and  Etruria,  but  also  the  whole  subject  of  the  biography 
and  mythology  of  classical  times.  On  the  whole  the  result  cannot 
be  said  to  be  really  satisfactory  ;  the  space  allowed  for  each  article 
is  so  limited  that  in  many  cases  the  information  given  is  so 
fragmentary  and  scanty  as  to  be  quite  worthless  even  for  the 
purposes  of  the  most  superficial  student  in  these  unhappy  days 
of  knowledge  easily  acquired  and  quickly  forgotten.  Other  articles, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  very  brief,  succeed  in  giving  some 
notion  of  the  subject ;  and,  regarded  as  a  school  book,  this  well 
printed  and  fairly  well  illustrated  volume  is  by  no  means  without 
merit  or  usefulness.  One  serious  defect  in  Dr.  Seyffert's  Dic- 
tionary, as  a  whole,  is  the  absence  of  references  and  authorities, 
and  of  indications  where  further  information  is  to  be  had  on  the 
subject  of  each  article.  To  some  extent  this  want  has  been 
supplied  in  the  present  volume  by  the  English  editors,  especially 
by  Dr.  Sandys,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  In  other 
respects  also  the  book  owes  much  to  its  editors ;  a  good  many 
additions  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Sandys,  and  these  additions  are, 
as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  German  original  in  accuracy  and  in 
being  brought  down  to  more  recent  standards  of  knowledge.  Of 
no  less  value  are  the  additions  which  Professor  Nettleship  has 
made  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Latin  literature  and 
antiquities.  The  result  of  a  careful  examination  of  this  joint  work 
is  to  cause  a  regret  that  Professor  Nettleship  and  Dr.  Sandys 
had  not  started  afresh  and  compiled  a  new  Dictionary  un- 
hampered by  this  rather  second-rate  German  original. 

It  is  always  both  laborious  and  unsatisfactory  to  attempt  to 
correct  and  improve  the  work  of  another  writer.  In  this 
case  a  good  many  errors  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  English 
editors.  A  few  examples  of  this  may  be  pointed  out.  The  enlarged 
form  of  the  silver  or  rather  base  metal  denarius,  which  was 
known  as  the  argentens,  was  first  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century  by  Caracalla,  not  at  the  end  of  the  century,  as  is 
stated  at  p.  6i.  The  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  by  the  Athenian 
Kalamis  was  not  I20  feet  high  (p.  io8),  but  only  30  cubits  or 
about  45  feet,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  39).  At 
p.  395  it  is  said  that  "  Greek  7u{rrors  were  unknown  to  archaeolo- 
gists until  1867,  when  the  first  specimen  was  discovered  at 
Corinth";  the  real  fact  being  that  large  numbers  of  Greek 
mirrors  which  had  been  imported  into  Etruria,  together  with 
Greek  vases  and  other  purely  Hellenic  works  of  art,  have  been 
discovered  in  countless  Etruscan  tombs  during  the  last  century, 
and  even  earlier.  Former  archaeologists  used  to  call  these  beau- 
tiful bronzes  "  Etruscan  mirrors,"  just  as  they  gave  the  name 
"  Etruscan  vases  "  to  all  the  Greek  pottery  which  was  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria.  It  is,  however,  easy 
to  distinguish  the  Greek  imports,  whether  in  bronze  or  pottery, 
from  the  very  inferior  copies  which  were  made  by  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  No.  4,  on  p.  395,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
pure  Hellenic  workmanship,  which  is  only  slightly  disfigured 
by  the  names  which  the  Etruscan  buyer  has  clumsily  cut  on  the 
engraved  back  of  the  mirror.  In  the  description  of  the  Greek 
game  of  Cotfabus,  at  p.  165,  no  account  is  given  of  the  most 
common  form  of  the  apparatus  for  playing,  the  only  one  in  fact  of 
which  existing  examples  are  known.  This  is  a  tall  bronze  rod 
about  four  to  five  feet  high,  on  a  stand  with  projecting  feet,  the 
top  being  frequently  surmounted  with  a  little  statuette  with  one 
hand  upraised.  On  this  upraised  hand  a  small  bronze  disc  was 
carefully  balanced,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  player  to  jerk  a 
few  drops  of  wine  so  as  to  make  the  loose  disc  fall  with  a  good 
ringing  sound  on  to  a  larger  bronze  plate,  which  was  fixed  about 
half-way  up  the  height  of  the  shaft.  A  good  many  examples 
of  this  apparatus  have  been  discovered  in  tombs  in  Central 
Italy  and  elsewhere  within  recent  years,  and  in  fact  the  illustra- 
tion from  a  painted  vase  given  in  this  dictionary  clearly  repre- 
sents this  form  of  the  game,  and  not  any  one  of  the  less  common 
methods  of  playing  which  are  described  in  the  accompanying 
article. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  cases  in  which  a  further  revision 
of  the  German  text  is  seriously  needed  ;  as,  for  example,  at  p.  53, 
where  we  find  the  old  and  now  completely  exploded  theory  that 
the  arch  was  an  invention  of  the  Etruscans  ;  but,  for  all  that,  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information  packed  into  a  very  small  com- 
pass is  provided  in  this  dictionary.  The  illustrations  are  mostly 
good  and  are  well  selected.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  woodcut 
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of  the  famous  Laoeoon  group,  at  p.  342,  represents  the  figures 
with  their  upraised  arms  in  the  right  position,  not  as  they  are 
now,  owing  to  ignorant  restoration.  The  figure  of  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  at  p.  369  needs  correction,  as  the  square 
j)odii<m  on  which  the  monument  stands  is  shown  as  if  it  were 
circular,  like  the  upper  portion.  Excellent  plans  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  and  of  the  Propylrea,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Penrose  and 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  have  been  added  by  Dr.  Sandys,  to  whom  much  of 
the  value  of  this  dictionary  in  its  English  form  is  due. 


REDGRAVE'S  MEMOIRS.* 

THERE  is  a  modesty,  a  kindliness,  a  pleasant  humour  in  this 
short  biography  which  leaves  a  good  taste  upon  the  mental 
palate.  It  chronicles  no  very  brilliant  achievements  in  painting, 
but  it  describes  the  life  of  an  honest  English  artist,  popular  with 
his  fellows,  beloved  in  bis  home,  hard  working  while  he  could 
work,  and  patient  when,  in  the  fulness  of  his  years,  hopeless 
blindness  overtook  him.  Perhaps,  hereafter  Redgrave  will  be 
best  remembered  by  his  little  ninepenny  manual  of  harmony 
in  Coloui;  which  was  first  published  in  1853  ;  though,  of  course, 
bis  Century  of  Tainiers  is  a  much  more  important  work,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so  till  it  is  oat  of  date ;  but  many  a  modern  artist 
is  and  will  be  beholden  to  the  smaller  treatise,  as  one  in  which  a 
difficult  and  complicated  subject  is  reduced  to  its  simplest 
elements.  Though  Redgrave  only  died  in  1888,  his  recollections 
extended  back  to  the  time  when  Hyde  Park  was  enclosed  by 
brick  walls,  when  Belgravia  was  a  wilderness  of  cabbage  gardens, 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  King's  Road  alone  on 
account  of  highwaymen,  and  when  doctors  were  seriously  pre- 
scribing snail  soup  for  the  cure  of  consumption.  There  is  a 
pretty  pathos  in  what  he  tells  us  of  his  mother's  death— for  the 
snail  treatment  signally  failed  in  her  case — and  how  she  bid  her 
children  good-bye,  and  "told  little  "  dirty  Dick  "  always  to  keep  his 
hands  clean  and  never  to  forget  to  say  his  prayers,  which  injunctions 
be  faithfully  observed.  He  was  still  under  twelve,  and  there  fol- 
lowed a  sad  time  of  poverty  and  debt  at  home,  hardship  at  school, 
injuries  to  his  arms  by  accidents  and  mismanagement,  and  finally 
the  discipline  of  a  Scottish  stepmother,  which  seemed  a  strange 
preparation  for  tlie  artistic  profession.  At  twenty  he  began  to 
draw  from  the  marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  and  two  years 
later  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  was  soon  able 
to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  teaching  drawing,  though  he 
sometimes  had  to  walk  fifteen  miles  a  day  through  the  suburbs 
to  his  pupils,  before  omnibuses  and  underground  railways  were 
thought  of.  As  early  as  1831  he  had  a  picture,  the  "  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,"  well  hung  at  the  Royal  Academy;  in  1840 
was  elected  an  Associate,  and  ten  years  later  a  full  Academician. 
Up  to  this  time  he  was  solely  known  as  a  painter  of  genre,  but 
landscape  was  more  to  his  taste,  and  he  spent  his  holidays  sketch- 
ing from  nature.  He  built  himself  a  house  in  Hyde  Park  Gate — 
at  that  time  "  almost  a  rural  neighbourhood."  Fields  and  shady 
lanes  stretched  southward  to  Brompton,  and  "  in  going  to  town 
from  Kensington  it  was  often  necessary  to  take  your  place  in  the 
coach  the  day  before."  Here  he  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  only  varying  it  by  excursions  abroad  and  holidays  in  a  cottage 
at  Abinger.  He  fell  for  a  time  under  the  influence  of  Edward  Irving, 
but  left  off  following  him  when  "  the  manifestation  of  tongues  began 
in  the  Irvingite  church."  In  1843  married  Rose  Margaret  Bacon, 
and  about  the  same  time  made  the  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Palmer, 
of  whom  there  are  some  delightful  reminiscences  in  this  volume. 
Kedgrave  was  early  associated  with  the  School  of  Design  at 
Somerset  House  which  eventually  grew  into  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Headmaster  in  the 
class  of  colom*,  and  in  1852  Art  Superintendent.  From  this 
time  he  was  closely  associated  with  Sir  Henry  Cole,  fie  was 
engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  collections  shown  at  first  at 
Marlborough  House.  Thenceforward  his  life  was  chiefly  taken 
up  with  the  institutions  at  South  Kensington,  and  painting  be- 
came an  amusement  rather  than  an  employment.  His  position 
brought  him  into  contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  notes  in  his  diary  are  so  full  of  entertaining  anecdotes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dip  into  the  book  without  finding  something 
worth  quoting.  At  the  same  time  his  own  personality  is  kept 
wholly  in  the  background,  and  his  memoirs  differ  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  numerous  volumes  of  similar  reminiscences 
•which  have  been  published  of  late  years.  He  saw  much  of 
Landseer,  and  tells  of  his  painting  a  stag's  head  for  Mr.  Wells  in 
a  single  morning — "  as  Mr.  Wells  was  starting  for  Penshurst 
Church,  the  butler  brouglit  in  a  fresh  canvas  and  placed  it  on 
the  easel  for  Landseer."  Three  hours  later  when  Mr.  Wells  re- 
turned the  picture  was  finished.  At  other  times  he  was  remark- 
able for  procrastination,  and  the  habit  grew  on  him  more  and 
more  to  the  last.  There  are  many  amusing  anecdotes  about  it 
in  the  book  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  latterly  he  could  not  even 
send  in  his  pictures  in  time  for  the  Royal  Academy  exhibi- 
tions. "  The  Lion  and  Lamb,"  his  last,  or  almost  his  last,  work, 
was  thus  too  late  in  1871  ;  but  it  would  not  have  done  its 
painter  any  honour,  as  it  was  in  a  very  incomplete  condition. 
He  even  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Queen  to  enable  him  to  set  the 


rules  at  defiance.  But  he  was  for  days  at  a  time  "  in  a  state 
almost  bordering  on  insanity,"  and  died  two  years  later,  when 
Redgrave,  as  one  of  the  six  Senior  Academicians,  was  a  pall- 
bearer at  the  funeral  in  St.  Paul's.  He  had  been  concerned 
twenty  years  earlier  in  a  much  more  remarkable  funeral  in 
St.  Paul's — that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Redgrave  claims 
to  have  designed  the  car.  On  the  morning  of  the  procession  the 
car  was  still  unfinished,  "  though  several  of  the  men  were  dead 
beat ;  some  of  them  had  been  at  work  seventy  or  eighty  hours 
without  rest."  The  car  was  in  a  tent  opposite  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  curtains  were  rolled 
back,  "  and  the  car,  with  the  cotlin  of  the  Iron  Duke  upon  the 
bier,  was  displayed  to  the  crowds  of  soldiers  drawn  up  on  the 
Parade."  The  ground  was  very  heavy  with  rain,  and  the  wheels 
sank  up  to  the  naves.  "  Had  not  the  coffin  been  fixed  on  the 
bier  with  copper  wire,  it  must  have  slipped  off."  Some  sixty 
policemen  with  ropes  came  to  tlie  help  of  the  horses,  and  the  car 
proceeded  safely.  Redgrave  "  walked  with  it  to  Charing  Cross, 
but  was  far  too  tired  to  proceed  to  St.  Paul's."  The  whole 
strength  of  the  newly  established  Department  of  Practical  Art 
had  been  taxed ;  and  it  was  as  well  the  school  had  come  into 
existence,  as  otherwise  a  Frenchman  employed  by  Banting  would 
have  had  the  design.  Things  were  not  settled  till  the  24th  of 
October,  and  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  19th  of  November, 
Half  a  dozen  firms  were  employed  at  once.  "  Bramah  &  Robin- 
son, of  Pimlico,  had  part ;  Tyler,  of  Warwick  Lane,  had  the  six 
wheels;  Stuart  &  Smith,  of  Sheffield,  the  figures  ;  Messenger,  of 
Birmingham,  the  lions' heads.  The  carriage  was  made  in  Chandos 
Street,  Covent  Garden." 

There  are  many  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  about 
William  Mulready.  Redgrave  complains,  not  without  justice, 
that  he  wasted  labour  on  his  subjects.  "  The  Bathers,"  he  re- 
marks, is  a  monument  of  love  and  labour.  Who  but  Mulready 
could  model  the  form,  and  make  it  so  complete  ? — "  but  I  have 
my  doubts  if  such  art  is  worth  its  cost,  and  if  it  is  not  sometimes 
labour  without  perfecting."  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  visit  paid  by 
the  Queen  to  the  E.xhibition  of  Students'  Works.  Some  studies  of 
undraped  models  by  Mulready  were  placed  in  a  room  apart.  Mr., 
afterwards  Lord,  Cardwell  was  much  shocked  at  these  beautiful 
drawings,  and  particularly  told  Redgrave  not  to  take  the  Queen 
into  that  room  on  any  account.  However  the  Queen  did  see  the 
drawings,  was  delighted  with  them,  and  sent  word  to  the  artist 
that  she  wished  to  l3uy  one.  Two  of  the  best  of  these  exquisite 
studies  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery  among  the  water-colours 
below  stairs.  At  seventy-three  he  was  still  working,  and  told  Cole 
that  he  found  he  could  not  draw  half  a  dozen  hands  carefully  and 
correctly  in  pen  and  ink  in  an  hour  as  he  used  to  do.  "  I  must 
restore  that  power ;  I  must  get  it  up  again."  In  July  1863,  when 
he  was  nearly  seventy-eight,  ho  attended  a  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Academy  which  sat  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night. 
"  Tlie  next  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  he  was  dead."  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  old-standing  rheumatism  of  the  heart.  The 
funeral  at  Kensal  Green  was  very  private.  Redgrave  attended 
it,  and  remarks,  "  The  service,  to  my  surprise,  was  that  of  our 
Church,  as  Mulready  had  more  than  once  told  me  he  was  of  what 
he  termed  '  the  old  religion.'  But  then  he  was  a  hater  of  the 
new  school  of  perverts,  and  he  loved  charity  in  such  matters. 
Religious  differences  were  curiously  represented  at  his  grave. 
Hart  is  of  the  oldest  religion,  a  Jew,  Creswick  a  Unitarian, 
there  were  one  or  two  Roman  Catholics,  and  myself." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  tithe  of  the  excellent  stories 
comprised  in  this  book.  They  relate  to  everybody  of  note,  and 
are  as  remarkable  for  their  good  nature  as  for  their  delicate  wit. 
We  have  the  other  side  of  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  walk  to  St.  John's  Wood  to  sit  to  Leslie  ;  the  inter- 
ruptions of  Westmacott  to  Dunbar's  story  of  the  lost  ring ;  the 
account  of  George  IV.  in  his  dressing-room  at  Westminster 
Abbey  after  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  coronation,  "  walking  up 
and  down  in  a  state  of  nudity,  but  with  the  crown  on  his  head  "  ; 
all  these  and  hundreds  of  others  are  here  set  out  at  length,  but 
we  must  quote  one  whole,  as  it  is  short : — "  Lady  Salisbury,  in 
showing  me  a  picture,  said  to  be  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  told  a 
story  of  a  housekeeper,  who,  on  going  round  with  a  party,  when 
she  came  to  the  picture,  pointed  it  out  as  '  Catherine  de'  Medici, 
sister  of  Venus  de'  Medici.' " 

Redgrave  seems  to  have  kept  his  hands  clean  amid  the  jobbery 
it  was  so  often  our  task  to  expose,  during  the  early  years  of 
the  institutions  at  South  Kensington,  and  to  have  acted  in 
some  respects  as  a  drag  on  the  wheels  of  his  impetuous  com- 
rade. Sir  Henry  Cole.  The  two  remained  friends  to  the  last, 
but  Redgrave  occasionally  expresses  disapproval  of  his  colleague's 
proceedings.  Cole  retired  from  office  in  1874  and  Redgrave  in 
the  following  year.  His  eyesight  had  failed  very  much,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  finish  a  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Collections 
when  blindness  overtook  him.  On  the  completion  of  this  task  he 
was  made  a  C.B.,  having  previously  declined  a  knighthood. 
Altogether,  these  Memoirs  are  very  pleasant,  and  even  instruc- 
tive, and  the  volume,  which  is  only  too  small,  winds  up  with  an 
e.xcellent  index. 


*  Richard  Hedgrave,  C.B.,  R.A. :  a  Jtfemoir  compiled  front  liis  Diary, 
y  F.  M.  Kedgrave.    London :  Cassell.  1891. 
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MAMMALS.* 

A STANDARD  work  on  the  Mammalia  lias  long  been  one  of 
the  main  desiderata  of  zoological  literature.  This  volume,  to 
which  Professor  Flower  gives  the  distinguished  support  of  his 
name,  and  much  of  which  he  has  written  himself,  fully  meets 
with  the  requirements  of  students.  It  is  impossible,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  subject  as  this,  to  say  of  any  Jwork  that  it  is  posi- 
tively final.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  very  much  will  be 
added  to  knowledge  regarding  the  living  mammals  of  the  world. 
The  geographical  range  of  the  quadrupeds  is  pretty  well  deter- 
mined, and  few  types  of  a  disturbing  character  are  likely  to  be 
discovered.  The  interior  of  Borneo  or  of  New  Guinea  may  pro- 
duce new  species,  but  hardly  new  genera  ;  while  even  in  Central 
Africa,  the  only  wonder-ground  now  left  to  zoologists,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  much  remains  to  be  brought  to  light.  Since 
Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  some  forty  years  ago,  collected  rumours 
concerning  the  Ndzoodzoo,  the  creature  between  a  rhinoceros  and 
a  zebra,  with  one  flexible  horn  in  its  forehead,  said  to  inhabit  the 
region  north  of  Mozambique,  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  that 
delightful  beast ;  nor  have  later  naturalists  collected  any  infor- 
mation regarding  that  "  hairy  man  of  the  woods  "  which  Hum- 
boldt heard  of  as  haunting  and  harrying  the  upper  rivers  of 
Venezuela.  Exploration  has  rather  tended  to  suggest  that  no 
remarkable  mammalian  type  remains  unobserved  in  any  part  of 
the  globe. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  case,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the 
fossils.  It  is  precisely  since  the  addition  of  living  forms  to  the 
mammalian  fauna  began  to  flag  that  palseontology  has  begun, 
with  almost  feverish  rapidity,  to  add  to  our  list  of  extinct  genera. 
The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  Mesozoic  animals  is  a  thing  of 
singularly  late  date.  None  were  known  until,  in  1847,  Professor 
Pleininger  made  his  celebrated  discovery  of  Microlestes  antiquus 
in  some  sand  from  the  Upper  Trias  of  the  Rhtetian  Alps.  It  is 
probable  that  as  geology  progresses  our  acquaintance  with  the 
fossil  mammalia  may  become  extremely  large  ;  and  this,  and  this 
only,  we  think,  may  tend  in  time  to  render  antiquated  the  valu- 
able monograph  of  Professor  Flower  and  Mr.  LydeLker.  Until 
that  distant  day,  however,  it  can  fear  no  rival. 

The  volume  is  largely  based  upon  the  article  "  Mammalia,"  and 
forty  shorter  articles,  contributed  by  Professor  Flower  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopa-dia  Britannica.  Dr.  Dobson,  Mr. 
Oldfield  Thomas,  and  Dr.  St.  George  Mivart  have  also  been  laid 
under  requisition,  and  to  Mr.  Lydekker  has  been  assigned  the 
task  of  arranging  all  this  material  in  due  shape  and  pro- 
portion. He  is,  moreover,  responsible  for  some  new  generic 
terms  and  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  material  relating  to 
extinct  forms.  An  extended  fragment  of  the  volume,  which  is 
entirely  contributed  by  Mr.  Lydekker,  is  the  section  on  the  sub- 
order Artiodactyla,  which  includes  the  pigs  and  peccaries,  the 
camels,  deer,  and  giraffes,  and  the  tribe  of  horned  cattle.  This 
will  be  a  new  term  to  some  old-fashioned  naturalists ;  it  forms 
part,  and  by  far  the  most  important  part,  of  a  comparatively  new 
order  of  Ungulata,  created  to  include  the  Ruminantia  and  the 
Pachydermata  of  Cuvier.  The  true  Ungulates  are  now  con- 
sidered as  comprised  in  two  sub-orders,  Artiodactyla,  which  we 
have  just  defined,  and  Perissodactyla,  which  includes  the  tapirs, 
the  horse,  the  rhinoceros,  and  a  number  of  curious  extinct  forms. 
This  arrangement  omits  certain  perplexing  genera,  such  as  Hyrax, 
the  elephants,  and  that  fossil  monster  of  the  Western  Rocky 
Mountains,  JJintathevium.  For  these  and  other  types  small  sub- 
orders have  been  invented,  arranged  under  a  general  heading  of 
Subungulata.  Much  of  this,  without  doubt,  will  prove  to  be 
merely  provisional. 

We  do  not  notice  any  very  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  volume.  In  former  days,  more  for  conveni- 
ence than  by  conviction,  the  phatagin,  the  armadillo,  the  aard- 
vark,  echidna,  and  ornithorhynchus  were  all  swept  together  into  a 
general  group  called  Dasypidaj,  framed  apparently  to  be  the 
wastepaper  basket  of  the  mammalia.  That  cohesion  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  endure,  and  in  the  present  arrangement  we  find 
that  the  duck-bill  and  the  spiny  anteater  are  divided  from  the 
rest,  and  are  promoted  to  form  a  sub-class  Prototheria  with  the 
curious  New  Guinea  ^;?wcA«fZwa ;  this  division  contains,  at 
present,  no  fossil  forms  which  diverge  from  the  existing  types. 
These  creatures,  as  Professor  Flower  puts  it, "  represent  the  lowest 
type  of  evolution  of  the  mammalian  class,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters in  which  they  differ  from  the  other  two  sub-classes," 
Metatheria  and  Eutheria,  "  tend  to  connect  them  with  the 
inferior  vertebrates,  the  Sauropsida  and  Amphibia."  In  other 
words,  when  people  were  trying  to  discover  in  the  Platypus  the 
features  of  a  mammal  bird,  it  was  for  a  mammal  snake  or  frog  that 
they  ought  to  have  been  searching.  The  other  forms  just  men- 
tioned, such  as  the  sloths  and  anteaters,  are  now  placed  higher  up 
the  scale  of  evolution  than  the  marsupials,  and  to  receive  them 
there  has  been  created  a  sub-class,  Eutheria.  To  this  belong 
several  interesting  and  curious  fossil  types,  particularly  mega- 
therium, mylodon,  and  that  extraordinary  creature,  the  glypiodon 
of  South  America,  of  which  Prof.  W.  K.  Parker  picturesquely 
said  that  "  why  he  failed  to  keep  his  ground  is  a  great  mystery ; 
nature  seemed  to  have  built  him,  as  Rome  was  built,  for 
eternity." 

Special  interest  must  always  attach  to  the  classification  of 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals,  Living  and  Extinct,  By 
■William  Ilemy  Flower  and  Richard  Lj-dckker.  London :  Adam  &  Charles 
Black. 


those  higher  forms  which  gradually  lead  up  to  Man,  the  ascend- 
ing staircase  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the  temple  of  humanity. 
Among  these,  the  Primates,  the  Bats  were  long  included,  out  of 
deference  to  Linnreus,  mainly  from  the  number  of  their  upper 
incisors  and  the  thoracic  position  of  the  mammae.  With  some 
uncertainty,  and  a  constant  feeling  that  the  distance  between 
bats  and  monkeys  was  rather  a  wide  one,  this  arrangement  was 
mainly  followed  by  zoologists,  until  Professor  Huxley  absolutely 
insisted  that  the  former  should  "  merely  be  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly modified  Insectivora."  They  now  take  their  place,  then,  as 
a  distinct  order,  Chiroptera,  filling  the  gap  between  Insectivora 
and  Primates.  On  this  point  geology  has  had  little  to  say,  and 
we  believe  that  up  to  this  time  no  fossil  forms  of  a  transitional 
nature  have  been  discovered,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

As  we  enter  the  order  Primates  in  Professor  Flower's  manual, 
we  miss  at  the  threshold  a  familiar  face.  The  lowest  type  in  that 
order  has  always  hitherto  been  galeopithecus,  the  extraordinary 
creature  known  as  the  flying  lemur  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  name  is  a  delusive  one,  for  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
the  creature  is  not  a  lemur  at  all,  but  what  Professor  Peters  calls 
"  an  aberrant  Insectivore,"  and  the  two  known  species  are  now 
set  aside  by  themselves  in  a  sub-order  Dermoptera,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Insectivora.  But  this  arrangement  is  convenient  rather 
than  satisfactory,  the  fact  being  that  galeopithecus  presents  zoolo- 
gists with  a  very  serious  crux.  The  animal,  sometimes  called 
the  Calugo,  is  provided  with  a  hairy  membrane,  imiting  all  its 
extremities,  and  forming  a  sort  of  raft  or  kite,  upon  which  the 
animal  leaps,  or  rather  floats,  for  immense  distances  from  one 
branch  to  another.  It  has  apparent  kinship  with  the  foxes,  the 
bats,  and  the  monkeys,  but  it  is  now  considered  that  these  rela- 
tions are  all  equally  illusory,  and  that  its  real  place  is  near  the 
shrews  and  hedgehogs. 

Professor  Flower  has  taken,  in  other  respects,  a  conservative 
position  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  the  Primates.  In  opposi- 
tion to  Milne-Edwards  and  others,  he  has  rejected  the  proposal  to 
form  separate  orders  for  the  Lemurs  on  one  hand  and  Man  on  the 
other.  In  this  he  follows  the  opinion  of  Professor  Mivart.  And 
on  this  point  naturalists  will  read  with  pleasure  the  pages  dedi- 
cated to  a  description  of  the  Lemuroids,  a  group  of  extinct 
animals  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  the  Lemurs,  the  existence  of 
which  has  only  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years.  Some 
of  these  fossils  appear  to  be  links  between  the  lemurs  and  the 
marmosets,  others  present  features  more  reminiscent  of  the  In- 
sectivora. All  these  types  seem,  curiously  enough,  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  Old  and  the  New  AVorld  with  the  close  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Eocene  period. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have  greatly  scandalized  the 
general  public  to  open  a  work  of  this  class  and  to  find  "  hujnans  " 
treated  as  a  mere  family  of  the  sub-order  Anthropoidea,  the  Bimana 
of  Cuvier  being  swept  out  of  existence.  Professor  Owen,  whose 
classification  led  to  one  of  the  stormiest  personal  incidents  of  the 
scientific  history  of  our  time,  thought  it  proper  to  divide  Homo 
even  further  than  Cuvier  had  done  from  the  nearest  of  the  apes. 
In  Professor  Flower's  work,  in  accordance  with  '  the  views  of 
Huxley  and  of  Broca,  man  is  not  further  removed  from  the  chim- 
panzees than  they  are  from  the  baboons,  or  the  sapajous  from  the 
marmosets.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  there  existed 
an  ape,  now  extinct,  dryopithecus,  which  was  in  several  respects 
even  nearer  to  man  than  the  living  chimpanzee  itself.  The 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  varieties  of  the  human  race — 
varieties  which  Professor  Flower  shrinks  from  designating  as 
species — is  among  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  volume. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals  is  illustrated  by 
nearly  four  hundred  engraved  figures.  These  cannot  be  said  to 
form  the  most  attractive,  or  even  relatively  the  most  useful, 
section.  In  several  cases  these  illustrations  are  conventional  and 
old-fashioned  ;  while  many  of  them  seem  to  be  worn  by  excess  of 
use,  and  are  painfully  familiar  to  the  memory.  We  wonder  that 
the  Alpine  Ibex  (p.  352)  has  the  face  to  present  himself  to  us,  and 
the  Southern  Right  Whale  (p.  238)  is  a  dear  old  friend  of  our 
remote  childhood.  Artistic  merit,  and,  what  is  still  more  impor- 
tant, resemblance  to  the  object  portrayed,  is  too  neglected  in 
popular  natural  history. 


POEMS." 

TpROM  King  to  King  consists  of  a  series  of  very  brief  dialogues 
and  monologues  put  into  the  mouth  of  tlie  principal  historical 
actors  in  that  most  interesting  period  of  English  history  of  which 
the  imprisonment  of  Eliot  in  the  Tower  and  the  execution  of 
Vane  were  the  first  and  final  scenes.  In  a  short  preface  Mr. 
Dickinson  indicates  the  main  conception  of  his  book : — "  The 
pages  that  follow  contain  an  attempt  to  state,  in  a  concrete  form, 
certain  universal  aspects  of  a  particular  period  of  history.  The 
tragedy  lies  in  the  conflict  of  reforming  energy  with  actual  men 

*  From  King  to  King.  By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  London  and  Orping- 
ton :  George  Allen.  1891. 

Love's  Looking-Glass.  A  Volume  of  Poems.  London:  Percival  &  Co. 
1891. 

Vestigia  Relrorsum.  By  Arthur  J.  Munby.  London  :  Eden,  Remington, 
&  Co.  1891. 
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and  institutions ;  and  it  lias  been  the  object  of  the  author  to 
delineate  vividly  the  characters  of  leading  actors  in  the  struggle, 
their  ideals,  and  the  distortion  of  these  as  reflected  in  the  current 
of  events."  Of  the  scenes  comprised  in  the  volume,  some  are  in 
verse  and  some  in  prose.  This,  though  in  itself  readily  justifiable, 
is  perhaps  not  altogether  unconnected  ■with  a  certain  dualism 
of  pxirpose,  which  we  take  to  be  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the 
book.  The  author  desires  to  be  dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  a  contribution  to  history  ;  he  tells  us  that  the  dramatic  form 
was  deliberately  chosen  because  that  of  an  essay  appeared  in- 
sufficient. We  are  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  Mr.  Dickin- 
son seems  to  us  to  have  been  too  ambitious ;  and  that  the  value 
of  his  work,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  literature  and  of 
history,  has  been  impaired  by  the  plan  he  has  adopted.  Apart 
from  this  initial  defect,  the  book  is  not  without  evidence  of  power 
of  thought  and  of  felicity  of  expression,  though  rather  suggestive 
of  the  work  of  an  inexperienced  writer.  The  dialogues  are  in 
general  too  short  to  allow  of  the  proper  development  of  the  situ- 
ation, or  dramatically  to  exhibit  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
speaker.  What  causes  this  defect  to  be  felt  still  more  strongly 
is  the  absence  of  any  connexion  between  them,  except  such  as  is 
left  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's  knowledge  of  history.  This 
method  of  treatment  limits  dramatic  interest  to  the  internal 
struggles  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  themselves  at  any  one  par- 
ticular juncture.  Each  scene  resolves  itself  into  a  defence  of  the 
speaker's  conduct  from  his  own  point  of  view,  generally  addressed, 
in  the  manner  of  the  book  of  Job,  to  dissentient  friends. 
Eliot,  imprisoned  for  his  opposition  to  the  Crown,  feels  that  in 
him  the  King  has  lost  his  only  true  friend.  Laud  argues  with 
Chilling^'orth  for  the  supremacy  of  the  Church,  convinced  that 
therein  lies  the  safety  of  the  State  and  Crown.  When  I'rynne 
and  his  followers  are  pilloried — "  It  is  not  for  libelling  me,"  he 
says,  "  that  these  men  are  punished,  but  for  libelling  through  me 
the  Church  and  the  State."  Strafford  dies  with  a  clear  conscience, 
feeling  he  is  condemned  for  being  too  good  a  servant : — 

I  was  to  serve  the  King,  not  please  his  enemies  ! 
I  served  him,  and  I  die  for  him  to-morrow  ! 
There's  my  defence. 

The  unhappy  King  also,  when  prisoner  and  powerless,  is  still 
convinced  "  There  never  was  a  king  so  bent  upon  his  country's 
good."  Falkland  is  persuaded  by  Hyde  to  sacrifice  his  private 
inclinations,  to  leave  his  country  home,  and  enter  the  service  of 
the  King : — 

There  shall  be  one  man  honest !    One  whose  purpose 

By  too  much  thought  was  vexed,  but  not  perverted ; 

One  who  will  die  unhappy,  j'et  with  hope 

That  somewhere,  when  these  creaking  wheels  are  still, 

In  more  majestic  realms  of  ampler  light, 

IJeasdU  and  love  being  met  shall  bring  to  birth 

The  life  our  own  in  mere  distortion  ligures. 

The  last  dialogue  between  Cromwell  and  Vane  is  finely  conceived. 
The  latter  reproaches  his  former  friend  for  abandoning  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  substituting  a  tyranny  for  a  tyranny.  Crom-nell, 
deserted  by  friends,  broken  by  domestic  aflliction,  feared,  hated, 
and  left  alone  to  deal  with  the  forces  he  has  called  up,  and  which 
finally  threaten  to  overwhelm  him,  still  feels  he  has  been  true  to 
himself  and  to  his  aim  : — 

Vane,  Vane,  I  lead  no  party  ;  I  lead  the  cause  ! 
And  if  I  lead,  not  follow,  that 's  from  God, 
And  under  God ! 

If  I  have  erred — I  have.    What  man  has  not  ? 

I  know  I  must  have,  often,  greatly' !  Yes, 

But  not  as  you  think,  not  in  purpose,  never ! 

And  let  me  tell  you.  Vane — you  ought  to  know  it — 

There's  more  to  mar  our  ends  than  human  error  ; 

The  grain  of  the  world  is  curst ;  there's  flaws  and  knots  ; 

Plane  as  you  will,  you'll  never  plane  it  even  ; 

It's  hard  to  V^lame  the  workman  .... 

Harry,  my  daughter 's  dead  ;  and  since 

This  burden's  breaking  me. 

There  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  way  all  the  heroes  of  Mr. 
Dickinson's  book  attribute  their  actions  to  the  very  loftiest  and 
noblest  of  motives.  No  doubt  history  can  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  each  individual  actor  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
spectator.  But,  however  intere.sting  the  study  of  the  motives  by 
which  the  men  who  have  made  history  have  been  guided,  or  have 
persuaded  themselves  they  have  been  guided,  if  we  pursue  this 
study  very  far,  its  interest  ceases  to  be  historical,  and  becomes 
psychological.  Mr.  Dickinson's  metliod  of  writing  history  is 
something  like  that  which  Mr.  Browning  has  adopted  in  The 
^ing  and  the  Book,  and  justifies  the  child's  definition  that  history 
is  his  story — very  good  till  you  hear  another  man's  story.  When, 
however,  a  writer  has  reached  this  point,  he  is  passing  from  the 
domain  of  history  into  that  of  poetry,  and  would  do  better  to 
shake  of!"  unnecessary  trammels,  and  claim  a  poet's  freedom  of 
treatment. 

The  small,  though  in  this  edition  increased,  volume  now  entitled 
ioi'e's  Looking-Glass  contains  a  series  of  short  poems  by  three 
different  authors.  We  are  told  on  the  title-page  that  those  marked 
B.  in  the  index  are  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  those  marked  M.  by  J.  W. 
Mackail,  and  those  N.  by  J.  B.  B.  Nichols.  The  volume  contains 
much  good  literary  work.  The  subjects  of  the  poems  being 
largely  classical,  and  here  and  there  containing  stanzas  which  are 
direct  translations,  give  little  opportunity  for  nuicli  originality 
of  conception  ;  and  the  form,  though  often  highly  finished  and 
Tery  graceful,  does  not  rise  to  the  level  of  first-rate  poetry  in  any 


one  instance.  The  first  poem,  called  "  A  Dedication  "  (by  J.  W  . 
Mackail,  p.  i),  has  a  graceful  charm,  which  reaches  its  climax  in 
the  last  verse : — 

O  sweetest  face  of  all  the  faces 

About  my  way, 
A  light  for  night  and  lonely  places, 

A  day  in  day  ; 

If  von  will  touch,  and  take,  and  pardon 

What  I  can  give. 
Take  this,  a  flower,  intoj'our  garder, 

And  bid  it  live. 

It  is  not  worth  your  love  or  praises 

For  aught  its  own  ; 
Yet  Proserpine  would  smile  on  daisies 

Sicilian-grown ; 

And  so  beneath  your  smile  a  minute 

May  this  rest  too  ; ' 
Although  the  only  virtue  in  it 

Be  love  of  you. 

In  "The  Dry  Lake"  (by  H.  C.  Beeching,  p.  104)  there  is  a  con- 
siderable weariness,  and  a  sense  of  melancholy  solitude,  but  it 
reminds  one  too  forcibly  of  "  La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci "  of 
Keats,  of  which  it  is  evidently  an  echo.  "The  Return  of 
Ulysses  "  (J.  W.  Mackail,  p.  30)  is  Homeric  in  subject  and  style, 
and  displays  considerable  ease  of  versification  and  descriptive 
power ;  a  few  verses,  however,  are  unfortunately  prosaic  ;  take,  for 
instance,  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  poem,  which  seems  singularly 
weak  : — 

Rut  as  we  entered — how  can  mortal  tell 
In  mortal  words  the  marvel  thut  befell 

Whether  you  will  believe  I  hardly  care  : 
I  know  I  should  have  disbelieved  as  well. 

A  few  verses  'back  a  line  ends  with  the  word  "  indistinguish-^ 
ably  " — which  we  think  a  word  only  fit  to  appear  in  a  German 
exercise-book.    The  last  four  verses  are  excellent : — 

We  entered  in  and  .it  the  thwarts  sate  down ; 
And  at  our  going  all  the  Scherian  town 

Stood  thronged  to  speed  us  :  softly  in  the  heat 
The  water  rippled  through  the  oar- blades  brown. 

And  through  the  palace  garden  he  and  she. 
Hand  clasped  in  band,  came  down  beside  the  sea. 

And  hailed  us  one  by  one  with  voices  sweet, 
And  bade  farewell  and  all  prosperity. 

Then  our  oars  dipped  together,  and  the  spray 
Flashed  in  a  million  sparkles  round  our  way. 

As  we  with  rowing  swift  and  strenuous 
Shot  out  across  the  sleeping  sunlit  bay. 

There  on  the  white  sea-verge,  till  all  the  strand 
Grew  dim  behind  us ;  still  I  saw  them  stand 
In  the  low  moonlight:  if  they  looked  at  us 
I  know  not ;  but  they  stood  there  hand  in  hand. 

In  the  poem  called  "  Half-way  in  Love "  (J.  B.  B.  Nichols,- 
p.  128)  we  recognize  the  dramatic  lyric  which  since  the  early 
days  of  liobert  Browning  has  become  a  characteristic  form  of 
modern  poetry.  It  is  good  of  its  kind,  but  might  more  appro- 
priately have  been  called  "  Half-way  out  of  Love."  Several  of 
the  songs  in  this  volume  have  true  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  & 
poetic  fancy,  though  they  are  wanting  in  the  thrill  of  genuine  in- 
spiration, and  seem  rather  the  elaborations  of  a  refined,  thoughtful 
student,  than  the  outburst  of  a  song  from  a  singer  who  cannot 
keep  silent. 

Mr.  Munby's  new  volume  of  poems  differs  in  style  and  subject- 
matter  from  his  previous  works.  Unlike  them,  the  poems  in 
Vestiffia  Relrorsum  are  not  written  in  dialect,  and  do  not  deal 
with  the  labouring  classes.  They  are  lyrical,  descriptive,  and  re- 
flective, and  express  the  author's  own  thoughts  on  the  social  pro- 
blems and  questions  of  our  day.  Apparently  he  takes  a  very 
pessimistic  view  of  the  changes  which  have  been  wrought  through 
the  advance  of  science,  and  our  new  political  conditions.  He 
would  seem  to  attribute  the  increase  of  large  manufacturing  towns, 
with  their  sad  effect  of  marring  the  beauties  of  our  natural 
scenery,  to  a  want  of  artistic  appreciation  of  these  beauties  in 
those  who  have  left  fields  for  factories,  villages  for  cities.  In  his 
first  poem,  written  in  elegiacs,  he  describes  the  beauty  of  the  Vale 
of  Med  way  in  the  glory  of  spring  ;  he  gives  us  careful  pictures  of 
peaceful  country  life,  the  river  with  its  gleaming  islands,  the  fields 
with  their  toiling  men  and  women,  the  seashore,  the  red  roofd 
villages,  the  views  from  hill  and  vale  and  lawn.  Then  he  draws 
the  opposite  picture  of  the  gloom  and  ugliness  of  town  life,  and 
ends  with  a  fierce  anathema  on  those  who  refuse  to  return  to  the 
rural  habits  of  their  forefathers  : — 

Nay,  if  they  will  not  turn,  there  is  blackness  of  darkness  before  them  ; 

Lurid  with  lights  that  lead  only  to  uttermost  hell  : 

Insolence  sappi  ng  their  wealth,  ,and  cowardice  ofter'd  for  courage ; 

Knowledge  that  is  but  a  name — bastard  of  folly  and  pride  \ 

Peace  trodden  down  by  war  ;  divine  Humility  dying  ; 

Keverence  shamed  with  scorn  ;  Love  going  out  in  despair. 

If  this  fate  is  really  to  attend  all  those  who  live  in  towns,  they 
are  much  to  be  pitied,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  con- 
demnation is  not  quite  just. 

The  descriptive  poems  in  the  book  show  a  careful  study  of 
nature,  and  a  genuine  love  for  it,  though  they  seem  to  fall  short 
of  the  highest  beauty  through  an  absence  of  any  subtle  fitness, 
perfect  adaptation  in  the  particular  scene  described  to  the  general 
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thoughts  of  the  poem.  We  also  find  in  these  descriptions  certain 
conventional  expressions  which  have  become  common  in  modern 
poetry  since  the  days  of  Charles  Kingsley,  but  which  are  singu- 
larly meaningless  and  absurd.  For  instance,  such  expressions  as 
"  innocent  tields,"  "  innocent  Nature."  In  the  poem  called 
"  Will  "  the  author  gives  us  a  satirical  sketch  of  the  modern  atti- 
tude of  father  to  son,  and  woman  to  man.  No  womanliness  in 
woman,  and  no  faith,  or  gratitude,  or  reverence  in  man,  are  the 
evils  which  he  would  have  us  believe  are  the  curse  of  our  time. 

Oh  !  fool,  we  have  done  with  the  Past, 
And  the  Future  is  formless  and  vague  ; 

But  the  Present,  the  Present,  will  last, 
All  else  is  a  snare  and  a  plague. 

Belief?    Look  at  Jonah  of  old 

(You  linow  that  ridiculous  tale  ?)  ; 
Well,  we've  got  rid  of  creeds  ;  and  behold. 

Our  Jonahs  can  swallow  the  whale  ! 

In  his  sonnet  entitled  "  A  Dead  Queen,"  Mr.  Munby  boldly 
•quotes  Tennyson's  lines  "  A  daughter  of  the  Gods,  divinely  tall 
and  most  divinely  fair,"  In  a  serious  poem  this  appears  rather  a 
confession  of  weakness,  and  inability  to  express  your  own  thought 
in  your  own  way,  and  it  seems  scarcely  fair  on  the  original  to 
introduce  the  line  of  one  poem  into  another  of  a  different  metre. 

In  the  small  volume  of  poems  entitled  Hose  Brake  there  are 
some  pretty  verses,  but  destitute  of  much  power  or  originality. 
They  are  mostly  of  a  fanciful  nature,  dealing  with  fairies  and 
woodland  elves.  In  "  The  Wood  Demon "  a  certain  ballad 
simplicity  and  swing  has  been  caught,  but  these  beings  of  an 
imaginary  world  are  not  necessarily  poetical  or  interesting.  They 
are  made  so  by  great  perfection  and  beauty  of  language,  or  by  an 
undercurrent  of  greater  thoughtfulness  than  lies  on  the  surface, 
and  in  this  volume  the  fairy  element  seems  rather  pointless  and 
feeble.  In  some  of  the  last  po3ms  subjects  of  greater  interest  are 
attempted,  but  not  with  greater  success.  "  The  Last  Night,"  for 
instance,  is  tragic  enough  in  conception,  but  so  weak  and  in- 
effective in  treatment  that  it  does  not  touch  the  feelings  or  stir 
the  imagination. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE, 

MM.  LECENE  &  OUDIN,  who  seem  to  be  acquiring  the 
position  of  publishers  by  brevet  to  all  French  critics,  have 
just  issued  a  volume  of  lectures,  originally,  we  believe,  delivered 
to  ladies  by  M.  Maurice  Albert  (i),  a  critic  and  the  son  of  a  critic. 
The  subject  is  interesting,  for  it  extends  from  the  end  of  the  old 
literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  new.  M.  Albert  dwells  some- 
what unequally  upon  his  characters,  being,  as,  indeed,  is  natural, 
■most  copious  on  Chateaubriand,  and,  next  to  him,  we  think,  on 
Vigny.  In  so  far  as  we  have  examined  M.  Maurice  Albert's 
criticism,  we  should  call  it  well  informed  and  interesting.  We  do 
not  always  share  his  admirations — for  instance,  for  that  ill-blooded 
and  rather  pinchbeck-metalled  heroine,  Mme.  Roland — and  we 
sometimes  miss  in  him  the  indefinable  something  which  we  can 
only  call  critical  "grasp" — the  faculty  which,  without,  perhaps, 
using  very  many  words  about  a  person  or  a  book,  shows  by 
its  manner  of  handling  that  it  has  taken  in  the  whole  of  him  and 
it.  Dut  this  faculty  is  very  rare,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
show  it  in  writings  or  discourses  addressed  to  not  very  well- 
informed  hearers  or  readers.  Such  readers  will  learn  a  good 
deal  from  M.  Albert,  and  will  learn  it  agreeably ;  while  even 
others,  we  think,  may  read  him  with  profit. 

The  short  description  of  M.  de  lioberty's  book  (2)  informs 
us  that  it  "  d(5truira  certainement  chez  bien  des  esprits  sinceres 
la  foi  aux  doctrines  en  faveur."  Alas !  it  is  so  easy  (especially 
in  philosophy)  to  destroy  doctrines,  and  so  hard  to  put  anything  in 
their  place.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  quarrel  with  a  critic  on 
this  score,  and  M.  de  Roberty  is  a  very  well-informed  critic,  as, 
indeed,  his  former  books  have  well  shown.  The  sincere  minds 
may  therefore  read  him  with  confidence,  and  even  the  others  with 
edification. 

Gal  j  de  Marbot  (3)  (as  he  is  called  in  the  beautifully  simple 
and  logical  syi5tem  of  French  abbreviation,  in  which  English 
printers,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  English  writers,  make  such 
blunders)  played  but  a  subordinate  part  in  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
and  very  likely  his  name  may  be  strange,  even  to  students.  But 
he  saw  a  great  deal  of  fighting  in  many  interesting  affairs,  from 
the  siege  of  Genoa  onwards,  and  his  memoirs— which  appear  to 
have  been  written  for  his  family,  and  not  for  publication,  some 
sixty  years  ago — promise  well.  We  shall  hope  to  give  them  a 
fuller  notice  when  they  are  completed. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  what  French  excellently  calls 
guignon,  while  we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  general 
term  ill-luck,  in  the  life  of  Changarnier  (4),  lie  was  born  just 
too  late  to  see  anything  but  the  tail-end  of  the  great  war. 
He  served  during  the  whole  of  his  manhood  in  Algeria,  where 
'he  did  very  good  service,  but  somehow  without  getting  quite 
the  credit  due  to  him,  and,  for  part  of  the  time,  being  in  the 
always  awkward  position  of  mentor  and  whipping-boy  combined 

(1)  La  litterature  frangaise.  sous  la  Revolution,  V Empire  et  la  Restauration' 
1789-1830.    Par  Maurice  Albert.    Paris  :  Lecene,  Oudin,  et  Cie. 

(2)  La  philosophie  du  siecle.    Par  E.  de  Koberty.    Paris  :  Alcan. 
'(3)  Memoires  du  general  Raron  de  Marbot.    Tome  i.    Paris:  Plon. 
(4)  Changarnier,    Par  le  Comte  d'Antioche.    Paris  :  Plon. 


to  a  prince.  He  put  down  the  insurrection  in  Paris  admirably, 
only  to  find  the  thanklessness  of  success  in  civil  war.  Then 
the  Coup  d'etat  exiled  him  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
though  his  conduct  in  exile,  and  afterwards,  was  strictly 
honourable,  he  perhaps  committed  the  fault  of  holding  ton  much 
aloof  from  all  parties.  Just  before  the  war  of  1870  he  refused  a 
marshal's  baton ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  the  Emperor  could  be 
much  blamed  for  in  turn  refusing  when  Changarnier  applied  for 
a  command.  He  then  attached  himself,  without  command,  to  the 
army,  was  shut  up  in  Metz,  and,  without  having  the  power  to 
prevent  it,  may  be  said  to  have  shared  to  some  slight  extent  in 
that  disaster.  Some  honours  came  to  him  later,  but  not  of  a 
satisfactory  kind.  He  was  always,  however,  honourable  and 
patriotic,  and  a  good  (he  never  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  a  great)  general.  And  he  deserved  the  volume  which 
M.  d'Antioche  has  devoted  to  him. 

Two  novels  of  more  than  usual  merit,  by  two  of  the  most 
promising  of  younger  French  novelists  who  have  not  the  mark  of 
the  beast  on  them,  lie  before  us.  The  practice  of  linking  one 
book  to  another,  though,  or  perhaps  even  because,  it  has  been 
followed  by  great  writers,  is  rather  a  dangerous  practice.  It  may, 
however,  be  said  in  M.  de  Tinseau's  favour  that  Sur  le  seuil  was 
itself  worth  reading,  and  that  the  plot  of  Plus  fort  que  la  haine 
(5)  is  not  by  any  means  so  strictly  connected  with  that  of  its 
predecessor  as  to  necessitate  the  reading  of  it.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  know  that  the  Count  de  Senac  after  "  peripeties "  has 
married  Th(5rese  de  Quilliane,  an  heiress,  who  has  been  on  the 
very  point  of  taking  the  veil,  and  whose  marriage,  though  fully 
approved  by  the  Church,  has  therefore  scandalized  devotees  and 
scandal-mongers.  The  marriage  is  more  than  hon,  it  is  delicieux ; 
but  the  exclusive  devotion  of  the  pair  rather  adds  to  the  oiience  they 
have  given,  and  something  of  that  "  trouble  in  the  flesh  "  which 
the  Apostle  puzzled  posterity  by  predicting  in  cases  like  theirs 
comes  on  them.  The  chief  outward  part  of  it  (there  are  inward 
parts  too)  is  the  conspiracy  by  which  a  parvenu  neighbour  of 
Senac's  all  but  brings  him  to  ruin — ruin  which  is  only  prevented 
by  something  like  a  dem  ex  machind.  The  book  is  a  little 
unequal,  but  very  good  in  parts.  M.  Foley's  (6)  resembles  it  in 
having  rather  a  melodramatic  termination,  but  not  otherwise  ; 
and,  with  less  interest  of  character,  has  perhaps  even  more  of 
story.  A  beautiful  wicked  grass-widow  puts  herself  out  to  board 
with  two  maiden  ladies  in  the  country,  in  order  to  carry  on  an 
intrigue  with  a  young  composer,  Jacques  de  Syme,  Foiled  by  her 
husband's  sudden  appearance,  she  attempts  to  compromise 
Genevieve  Aubert,  the  younger  of  her  hostesses,  and  with  such 
success  (though  Genevieve  is  not  only  innocent,  but  ignorant  of 
the  plot  against  her)  that  Syme  finds  himself  obliged  by  the 
French  code  of  honour  to  propose  to  the  young  lady.  She,  think- 
ing that  he  really  loves  her,  accepts,  only  to  be  horrified  by  his 
coldness  after  marriage.  Then  a  decidedly  interesting  "  guerre  de 
femmes  "  (M.  Foley  manages  this  well,  but  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  give  it  us  too  often)  is  engaged,  and  is  won  by  the  wife  even 
before  the  aforesaid  melodramatic  ending  frees  her  from  all 
danger.  'Tis  a  good  book,  and  the  wicked  Lydle  is  delightfully 
natural. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINT.-. 

THE  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Halliwell-Phillipps  Shakespearean  Rarities  (Longmans)  is 
published  by  Mr.  Ernest  E.  Baker,  and  forms  an  imposing 
volume.  Nevertheless,  most  people  will  agree  that  Mr.  Ilalllwell- 
Phillipps  thought  much  too  highly  of  his  collection  when  he  de- 
sired his  executors  not  to  sell  it  for  less  than  10,000/.,  except  to 
the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  which  was  to  have  it  for  7,000/. 
Even  the  smaller  sum  was  not  forthcoming,  and  as  we  look 
through  the  list  of  "  Rarities  "  we  are  not  surprised.  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  early  engraved  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  au- 
thentic personal  relics,  documentary  evidences,  and  topographical 
views.  Among  the  portraits  is  a  proof  of  Droeshout's  engra- 
ving. The  personal  relics  consist  of  some  title-deeds,  but  they 
do  not  bear  the  great  dramatist's  signature,  and  it  is  diificult 
to  see  their  great  value.  Not  every  one  will  be  interested  in 
the  signature  of  "Thomas  Greene,  the  poet's  cousin,"  or  of 
"  Thomas  Combe,  to  whom  he  left  his  sword."  The  best  objects 
are  a  few  early  editions  of  plays  ;  but  in  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  this  Catalogue  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  expressly  dis- 
claims any  "  critical  study  of  the  poet's  text."  In  the  Catalogue 
itself,  and,  indeed,  on  the  very  first  page,  there  is  a  curious  mis- 
print. A  book  is  thus  described  : — "  Spenser's  Faerie  Qveene, 
1609,  and  the  Shepheard's.  Calendar,  161 1,"  There  are  a  good 
many  old  views  of  what  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  called  "  the 
Birth  Place."  They  show  how  ill  the  restorers  have  treated  the 
cottage.  It  was  the  one  tangible  relic  of  Shakspeare's  lifetime 
left,  and  is  said  now  to  be  somewhere  in  the  United  States  oi 
America,  the  house  shown  at  Stratford  being  entirely  m  w. 

In  A  Short  History  of  the  British  School  of  Painti)  g  (Sampson 
Low)  Mr.  George  H.  Shepherd  has  carried  out  a  u,  eful  object, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  his  book  in  a  second  edition. 

Modern  Cremation  ;  its  History  and  Practice  (Kegan  Paul),  is 
the  title  of  a  very  interesting  treatise  by  Sir  Henry  Ihompson,  of 

(5)  Plus  fort  ijue  la  haine.  Par  Le'on  de  Tinseau.  Paris:  Calmana 
Levy. 

(6)  Bonheur  conjuis.    Par  Chares  Fo'iy,    Paris:  I'errin, 
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■which  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  is  before  us.  Without  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  cremation  in  its  moral  or  religious 
aspects,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  Sir  Henry  Thompson's 
opinion  that  8o,ooo/.  a  year  are  spent  on  the  interment  of  52,000 
bodies,  and  that  2,572,580  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  emitted  to  poison 
earth,  air,  and  water.  Drinking  Water  and  Ice  Supplies  (Putnam) 
is  a  small  treatise  by  Dr.  Prudden  on  the  numerous  dangers 
which  may  lurk  in  a  glass  of  water  or  a  pail  of  ice.  Any  one 
"who  reads  this  little  book  will  understand  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  to  a  chemist's  shop  for  a  dose  of  poison,  as  most  of  us  have 
plenty  ready  at  hand.  lie  has  found  in  the  Spree  below  Berlin 
10,180,000  bacteria  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water.  There  are 
twice  as  many  in  the  water  used  for  the  floating  laundries  on 
the  Seine  at  Paris.  There  are  plans  showing  the  different  ways 
in  which  water  can  be  contaminated,  and  a  good  deal  of  useful 
information  is  supplied. 

Trade  Marks  (Kegan  Paul)  is  a  technical  treatise  on  the  re- 
gistration, protection,  and  infringement  of  Trade  Marks,  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Salaman.  The  subject  is  very  complicated,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  Mr.  Salaman  has  dealt  with  it  in  a  clear  and  ex- 
haustive manner. 

The  Making  of  Floivers  (S.P.C.K.)  is  the  attractive  title  of  Mr. 
Henslow's  little  book.  It  is  crowded  with  interesting  facts,  and 
•will  successfully  invite  many  to  a  study  of  botanical  science. 
We  may  congratulate  the  Society  on  an  improvement  in  their 
bindings. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  object  of  A  Guide  to  the 
Choice  of  Books  (Stanford).  Mr.  Acland,  the  author,  is  a  Glad- 
stonian  M.P.,  and  so,  we  may  suppose,  has  some  leaven  of  that 
doctrinaire  desire  to  dictate  to  everybody  which  is  so  conspicuous 
in  the  journals  of  his  party.  Nor  do  we  agree  that  he  has  always 
chosen  the  best  books  to  recommend  to  his  readers,  who  are,  pre- 
sumably, thirsting  to  set  up  and  furnish  reference  libraries.  Passing 
over  the  section  relating  to  Dictionaries — from  which,  by  the  way, 
"we  observe  that  all  Oriental  and  Semitic  languages  are  omitted 
— we  come  to  Antiquities  and  Archfeology.  Under  Egypt  we 
have  books  by  M.  Maspero,  Mariette,  and  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez. 
This  seems  a  deficient  list.  Have  no  English  writers  studied 
Egyptology  ?  The  Art  section  is  equally  deficient.  We  have 
eight  volumes  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  which,  though  they  may  teach 
pretty  writing,  will  not  teach  painting ;  and  the  Ulements  ofDraiv- 
ing,  his  one  practical  book,  is  omitted.  Similarly  in  Architecture 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  liuskin,  but  hardly  anything  practical. 
The  Index  is  very  complete  ;  and,  allowuig  that  any  one  is  likely 
to  resort  to  a  book  of  this  kind  to  guide  his  choice,  we  may 
recommend  a  well  printed  and  beautifully  bound  volume. 

The  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  Robert  Chambers 
(Chambers),  is  a  new  edition  of  an  interesting  and  well-known 
book,  in  painfully  small  type. 

Essays  in  Politics  (Kegan  Paul)  is  a  volume  in  which  Mr.  Roy- 
lance  Kent  studies  some  of  the  political  questions  of  the  day 
from  a  constitutional  and  historical  point  of  view.  lie  treats  of 
sovereignty,  federalism,  social  legislation,  and  other  similar  topics, 
in  an  eminently  lucid  and  interesting  manner.  A  chapter  on  the 
institutions  of  Switzerland  is  particularly  valuable.  Mr.  Kent 
treats  "  Home  Rule  "  with  silent  contempt.  We  like  the  .story 
of  the  agricultural  chemist  of  South  Carolina,  "  who,  shortly 
before  the  civil  war  in  America,  was  shown  the  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  and  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  replied, 
'  That's  not  what  South  Carolina  needs  ;  she  needs  manure.'  " 

Rambles  in  East  A?iglia  (Jarrold)  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  in  a 
somewhat  awkward  narrative  form,  about  the  "Broad  District  " 
of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Archreology  is  so  much  neglected,  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand  why  Mr.  Brittain's  heroes 
travelled  at  all. 

Two  translations  of  French  books  on  the  English  Constitution 
are  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  The  first  relates  to  the  land 
question,  and  is  by  M.  de  Coulanges — The  Origin  of  Property  in 
Xiand  (Swan  Sonnenschein) — with  a  prefatory  chapter  by  Professor 
Ashley  on  "The  English  Manor."  In  this  essay  Mr.  Ashley 
treads  on  dangerous  ground  when  he  tries  to  trace  the  manorial 
system  to  a  Roman  origin ;  but  his  views  are  clearly  stated,  and 
are  worth  reading,  if  only  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  M. 
Boutmy's  treatise  on  The  English  Constitution  (Macmillan)  is 
translated  by  Miss  Eaden,  and  has  an  introduction  by  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  who  eays  that  we  have  here  the  frank  and 
lucid  record  of  the  impression  made  by  the  peculiar  course  of 
English  constitutional  changes  on  a  foreign  observer  of  excep- 
tionally good  intelligence  and  information.  M.  Boutmy  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  our  Constitution  had  its  origin  in  ethnical 
rather  than  purely  historical  sources,  and  thinks  there  is  too 
great  a  tendency  to  look  upon  the  English  nation  as  a  race  which 
after  the  passing  crisis  of  1066  recovered  its  old  identity.  It  will 
be  seen  that  both  these  books  are  the  natural  recoil  of  the  pendu- 
lum from  the  extreme  views  which  have  been  predominant  here 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the 
extremes ;  but  we  cannot  quite  accept  Mr.  Ashley's  Roman  origin 
of  manors. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  collected  a  number  of  his  Lyric  Poems 
(Macmillan)  into  a  volume,  which  he  dedicates  in  some  graceful 
verses  to  Lady  Windsor.  One  of  the  longest  pieces  is  "  A  De- 
fence of  English  Spring,"  a  poem  which  cannot  have  been  written 
this  year.  If  Mr.  Austin  does  not  belong  to  the  very  highest 
order  of  poets,  he  at  least  rhymes  with  a  cheerful  note  all  the 
year  round,  like  the  robin  redbreast.  In  another  volume,  dedi- 
cated in  high-flown  prose  to  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Mr.  Austin  pub- 


lishes a  series  of  Narrative  Poems,  some  of  which  are  very  sweet, 
but  the  majority  too  wordy. 

Beyond  the  Bourn,  "  Reports  of  a  Traveller  Returned  from  the 
Undiscovered  Country "  (New  York :  Fords  &  Howard),  by 
Amos  K.  Fiske,  is  a  specimen  of  the  large  class  of  attempts  to 
guess  at  what  lies  beyond  the  grave.  To  succeed  such  books 
must  have  some  quality  greater  than  any  we  can  discover  in 
Mr.  Fiske's  narrative.  Echoes  from  the  Tin  Trumpet  (Glasgow : 
Bryce)  is  a  delightful  selection  from  Horace  Smith's  now  more 
than  half-forgotten  two  volumes,  first  published  in  1836.  A7iec- 
dotes,  Aphorisms,  and  Proverbs  (Griffith  &  Farran)  is  a  compila- 
tion by  a  septuagenarian  of  a  large  number  of  "  good  things," 
some  of  them  new  to  us,  many  of  them  contrariwise  "  chestnuts.'' 

We  have  received  The  Battle  of  the  Books,  by  Swift  (Cassell) ; 
Low's  Charities  of  London  (Sampson  Low)  for  1891  ;  Railway 
Accounts  and  Einance  (Bemrose),  by  J.  Alfred  Fisher ;  Cassell's 
Ne2v  Popular  Educator,  Vol.  V.  (CasseU) ;  and  the  current 
number  of  Macmillan's  Manuals  for  Students.  This  forms  a 
closely-packed  treatise,  by  T.  Jeffrey  Parker,  Professor  at  Otago, 
in  New  Zealand,  on  Elementary  Biology.  On  somewhat  the  same 
subject,  but  very  differently  treated,  is  Dr.  Camilo  Calleja's 
General  Physiology  (Kegan  Paul),  which  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  the  physiological  theory  of  Cosmos ;  a  rectification  of  the 
analytical  concept  of  matter,  and  of  the  synthetical  concept  of 
bodies,  resolving  the  problem  of  all  objective  knowledge. 

We  have  also  received  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Reli- 
gious Teacher  (Glasgow :  Maclehose),  by  Henry  Jones.  In  the 
same  way  that,  at  a  flower  show,  a  pansy  is  judged  by  its  circu- 
larity and  a  gooseberry  by  its  weight,  so  poets  who  write,  not  to 
put  prose  into  poetry,  but  to  cut  up  philosophy  into  metrical 
sections,  must  submit  to  be  treated  rather  as  teachers  than  as 
poets.  Mr.  Jones  discusses  Browning's  religious  and  moral  teach- 
ing ;  and  no  doubt  this  book  will  be  very  popular  with  the  Society 
which  occupies  itself  with  these  subjects.  With  Mr.  Jones's 
notes  we  may  class  a  volume  of  very  different  notes,  namely,  illus- 
trative sketches  of  scenes  and  heroines,  under  the  title  of  A  Feur 
Impressions  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Browning  (Kegan  Paul), 
by  Miss  Emily  Atkinson.  Some  of  these  drawings  are  very 
pretty,  but  there  is  a  want  of  reality  in  them — they  have  neither 
bodies  nor  bones.  We  have  also  received  The  Universal  Strike  of 
1 899,  by  William  Oakhurst  (Reeves)  ;  the  Corona's  Understudy 
(Bristol :  Arrowsmith),  by  Captain  Coe ;  a  second  edition  of  They 
have  Their  Reward  (Allen),  by  Blanche  Atkinson  ;  The  Angel  in 
the  House,  by  Coventry  Patmore  (Cassell);  Marcia  (John  Murray) 
and  Heaps  of  Money  (Smith  &  Elder),  new  editions  of  Mr.  Norris's 
novels ;  Sceiies  and  Stories  of  the  North  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh : 
Thin),  by  John  Sinclair ;  and  a  reprmt  of  Professor  C.  D.  Yonge's 
Life  of  Wellington  (Ward  &  Lock). 
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CHRONICLE. 

IN  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday  week  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  made  a  long  and  inte- 
resting speech  on  the  congested  districts  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  islands,  pointing  out  forcibly  what 
is  known  to  all  experts,  but  sedulously  denied  by  the  less 
honest  of  them,  that  no  possible  juggling  with  crofters' 
rents  and  tenures  can  counterbalance  the  normal  or  ab- 
normal increase  of  population  in  regions  which  can  only 
support  a  minimum  of  inhabitants.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Land  Bill  at  last  emerged  from  the  Report 
stage,  and  the  decks  being  thus  to  a  certain  extent  clear, 
Mr.  Smith  announced  his  order  of  battle,  the  third  reading 
for  Monday  and  the  Manipur  debate  for  Tuesday,  while 
Mr.  Jackson,  later,  announced  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment (a  very  proper  one)  to  take  the  whole  time  for  the 
rest  of  the  Session.  In  minor  matters,  Mr.  Stuart's  pro- 
posal to  repeal  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  order  to  inflict 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Eastbourne  the  tortures  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  was  the  most  noteworthy  thing,  and  was  pro- 
perly snubbed  by  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Stuart's  benevolent 
purpose  of  legislation  was,  it  seems,  subsequently  frustrated 
by  technical  difficulties.  Had  he  brought  it  on,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  one  would  have  had  the  sense  and  spirit 
to  move  an  amendment  extending  the  Eastbourne  clause 
to  every  Local  Government  Act  in  the  kingdom. 

Monday  provided  some  interesting  matter  in  Parliament. 
In  the  Lords  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  the  question  of 
Bishops'  fees,  pointed  out,  with  creditable  good  sense,  that 
an  initial  expenditure  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which  it 
came  to  in  his  own  case,  though  it  may  be  considerable  for 
any  value  directly  received,  can  hardly  be  said  to  "  cripple 
"  for  life  "  a  man  who  is  by  it  inducted  into  the  possession  of 
four  or  five  thousand  a  year.  Great  interest  was  felt  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  reply  to  the 
Radical  questions  about  the  Army  Regulations  and  the 
Baccarat  case.  The  Secretary  for  War  was  instructed  to 
say  that,  H.R.H.'s  attention  having  been  called  to  the  rule 
which  he  was  indirectly  and  constructively  a  party  to 
violating,  the  Prince  had  to  acknowledge  his  regret  for 
an  error  of  judgment,  and  that  Mr.  Berkeley  Levett,  the 
only  other  officer  in  j)rcesenti  concerned,  had  dutifully 
imitated  this  conduct.  Mr.  Smith,  in  setting  the  axe  to 
the  private  member's  root,  gave  a  rosy  programme,  in  which 
most  people  agreed  or  appeared  to  agree.  Mr.  Heneage, 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister's  true  knight,  pleaded  her  cause 
in  vain,  was  very  angry  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  was 
■beaten  on  a  division  by  214  to  143 — numbers  which  have 
extraordinary  eloquence  when  compared  with  the  divisions 
on  the  measure  itself.  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham  was  even 
more  conclusively  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  Eight 
Hours'  Bill,  and  a  final  division  granting  the  Government 
request  was  carried  by  more  than  three  to  one.  Then  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  appeared  for  third  reading,  Mr.  John 
MoRLEY,  resurgent  after  influenza,  prophesying  woe,  but 
cot  actually  opposing.  That  forlorn  hope  was  left  to  "  the 
"  member  for  Labouchere,"  as  Mr.  Smith  frolicsomely  calls 
him,  and  the  whole  House  having  audibly  expressed  its  wish 
to  tear  Mr.  Seymour  Keay  in  pieces,  the  Bill  passed  by 
225  to  96. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday  a  conversation  of 
some  length  took  place  on  the  proposed  conversion  of  the 
Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers  into  a  kind  of  dependency 
of  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery  (the  opinion  of  the  unofficial 
sea  Lords  being,  it  would  seem,  rather  adverse  to  the  pro- 
posal), and  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  occupied  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening  with  the  Manipur  matter — of  which  we 
give  an  account  elsewhere— and  afcerwards  took  up  Supply. 


On  Wedriesday  the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  its 
usual  half-holiday  frivolities,  found  itself  confronted  with 
the  Navy  Estimates,  and  discussed  the  respective  claims  of 
Ascension  and  St.  Helena  to  fortification,  guns,  engineer- 
ing, victualling,  training,  manning,  with  conviction,  if  not 
enthusiasm.  The  Budget  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  the 
Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  too  proud  to  suffijr  in  silence,  form- 
ally withdrew  herself,  escorted  by  Mr.  Heneage,  and  the 
House  went  home. 

The  Lords  on  Thursday  did  useful  work  in  connexion 
with  Mortmain,  Brine-Pumping,  Fisheries,  and  other  ex- 
hilarating subjects.  In  the  Lower  House  the  most  inte- 
resting incident  in  the  miscellaneous  business  was  another 
little  fight  over  the  prostrate,  or  nearly  prostrate,  body  of 
St.  Elizabeth.  St.  Elizabeth  must  at  this  moment  be 
comparing  notes  with  Patroclus  (at  least  if  they  are  on 
visiting  terms)  as  to  how  it  feels  to  be  fought  over  in  this 
way.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Ballykilbeg,  was  the  hero  of  the 
occasion,  and  propounded  a  question  which,  after  endeavour- 
ing to  treat  it  (i)  as  a  conundrum,  (2)  as  a  syllogism,  and 
(3)  as  a  problem  in  Rule  of  Three,  we  give  up.  Since  (or 
if)  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  once  sat  at  a  dinner  where  the 
Pope's  health  was  given  before  the  Queen's,  was  Mr, 
Calderon  justified  in  painting  St.  Elizabeth  with  no 
clothes  on  ?  The  serious  affair  of  the  evening  was  the 
Factories  and  AVorkshops  Bill,  in  which,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, the  Government  got  themselves  defeated  by  202  to 
186  on  Mr.  Buxton's  clause,  raising  the  "half-time"  age 
from  ten  to  eleven.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ministers  were 
in  a  very  difficult  position  here  (for  the  objection  to  the 
raising  comes  not,  as  it  has  been  falsely  represented,  from 
"owners,"  but  from  "hands,"  who  naturally  do  not  wish 
to  be  deprived  of  their  children's  earnings),  and  the  political 
effect  is  nil ;  but  still  it  is  the  business  of  Governments  not 
to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Balfour  carried  out  his  promises  by  "  un- 

Ireland.     "  proclaiming,"  if  we  may  so  say,  almost  the 
whole  of  Ireland  at  the  end  of  last  week.  Mr, 
Parnell,  who  is  going,  it  is  said,  to  fight  the  Carlow  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  spoke  at 
Bermondsey  on  Wednesday. 

Foreign     More  attention  was  paid  in  the  earliest  part  of 
and  Colonial  the  week  to   a  fearful   railway  accident  in 

Affairs.  Switzerland  (resulting  in  the  death  of  some 
scores  and  the  injury  of  some  hundreds  of  local  excursion- 
ists by  the  breaking  of  a  bridge)  than  to  any  political  news, 

 The  difficulties  of  the  heritiers  d' Alexandre  (that  is, 

being  interpreted.  Sir  John  Macdonald)  in  Canada,  some 
more  talk  about  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Italy,  and  so  forth, 
diversified  the  budget  on  Monday  morning.  Tuesday  added 
the  more  important  intelligence  that  unusual  diplomatic 
diligence  has  been  used  at  Washington  in  the  Behring  Sea 
matter,  and  that  the  agi-eement  to  stop  seal-poaching  had 
been  already  signed.- — —Wednesday  enriched  the  scanty 
budget  by  practically  nothing ;  and  'Thursday  by  very  little. 
The  principal  item  on  the  latter  day  gave  the  details  of  the 
judgment  in  the  French  melinite  case.  The  sentences  on 
M.  TuRPiN,  Captain  Tripone,  and  M.  Fasseler  are  exceed- 
ingly heavy — five  years'  imprisonment  and  five  years'  loss  of 
civil  rights,  in  each  case,  with  small  fines  additional,  and  in 
the  Captain's  case  ten  years'  exile ;  while  the  subordinate 
defendant,  M.  Feuvrier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
go-between,  gets  two  years'  imprisonment  with  similar 

"  trimmings."  A  Portuguese  Commissioner  has  been 

sent  out  to  Mozambique,  with  powers  to  get  the  recent 
Convention  into  working  order. 

Ilonorarv    Both  Universities  this  year  held  their  summer 
Decrees  at  the  solemnities  in  the  same  week,  and,  as  it  hap- 
Universities.  pgned,  in  much  better  weather  and  with  more 
distinguished  honorary  graduates  than  usuah  Cambridge 
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on  Tuesday  "  doctored  "  among  others  her  new  High 
Steward  Lord  Walsingham,  Lord  Dufferin,  Sir  Alfred 
Ltall,  and  Mr.  Lecky  :  Oxford  on  Wednesday  (also  among 
others)  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  Sir 
Donald  Stewart,  Professor  Jebb,  and  Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
who  provided  among  them  for  the  public  orators  on  the 
occasion  abundant  opportunity  for  that  quaint  pouring  of 
new  wine  into  old  bottles  which  distinguishes  University 
Latin  on  such  occasions. 

A  most  interesting  letter-battle  was  engaged 
Correspondence,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week  between  Mr. 

Chamberlain  and  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Par  be  it  from  us  to  interfere  between  such  champions, 
each  of  whom  is,  as  the  schoolboy  said,  translating 
Virgil,  "  worthy  of  his  wittles."  The  subject  is.  How 
Gladstonians  win  elections,  and,  my  faith  I  both  of  them 
ought  to  know  something  about  it. 

The  Omnibus  strike  came  to  an  end,  as  was 
Strikes.  anticipated  last  week,  the  directors'  terms  being 
accepted,  the  horsekeepers  thrown  over,  a 
meeting  of  the  men  managed  by  Messrs.  Burns,  Mann, 
Sutherst,  Tillett,  &  Co.,  very  much  as  a  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior  manages  a  general  election,  and  cheerful  promises 
of  striking  again  being  freely  made.  An  agreeable  after- 
piece to  the  Omnibus  strike  was  provided  by  the  meeting  of 
distressed  washerwomen  in  Hyde  Park  on  Sunday,  where 
all  the  usual  staff  attended,  and  one  chief  produced  his 
mother  as  an  authentic  laundress.  Unfortunately  these 
lavandieres  dujour  were  mostly  young,  and  they  made  of 
the  occasion  a  little  holiday,  and  danced,  if  not  under  the 
greenwood  tree,  at  least  on  such  green  sward  as  Labour  has 
left  to  the  Park,  and  were  merry,  and  took  small  account  of 
Burns  and  Mann  and  Tillett  the  high-strung. 

Both  the  cricket  and  the  racing  of  Friday 
Sport.     week  were  extremely  interesting.  In  the  former 

the  run  of  Surrey's  success  was  broken  by 
Cambridge  University,  owing  to  the  remarkable  bowling  of 
Mr.  Woods,  who  for  the  first  time  this  year  was  thoi'oughly 
in  the  vein,  and  took  fourteen  wickets  in  the  two  innings. 
Surrey  beat  Middlesex  and  Kent  the  M.C.C.  on  Tuesday; 
while  on  Yv^ednesday  Yorkshire  succumbed  to  Lanca- 
shire and  Derbyshire  to  Notts.  The  last  day  of  the 

Ascot  Meeting  not  only  provided  some  excellent  racing, 
but  was  a  sort  of  consolation  day  to  divers  good  horses 
who  had  been  unlucky  during  the  week.  Rathbeal  the 
■winner  in  the  Wokingham  Stakes,  Gonsalvo  in  the  long 
distance  Alexandra  Plate,  Lorette  in  the  Windsor  Castle 
Stakes,  and  Peter  Flower  in  the  Thirty-eighth  Triennial, 
were  all  in  this  case.  The  Queen's  Stand  Plate  sur- 
prised many  people  by  the  victory  of  Mr.  Milner's  Lady 
C  iroline,  who  ran  right  away  from  a  field  containing 
ttignorina,  Noble  Chieftain,  and  Surefoot.  The  valuable 
Hardwicke  Stakes  was  won  by  L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  and 
The  Imp  landed  the  Ascot  High  Weight  Plate  (wherein  the 
highest  weight  was  8  st.  9  lb.)  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

On  Friday  week  a  memorial  service  was  held  in 
Miscellaneons.  Westminster  Abbey  for  Sir  John  Macdonald, 

and  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  was  gazetted 

as  removed  from  the  army.'  The  Cathcart  lunacy  case, 

in  which  some  interest  has  been  felt,  began  on  Monday.  

On  Tuesday  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  threw 
out  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Bill  for 
adding  to  the  railway  horrors  of  London ;  whereat  let  all 
good  men  rejoice,  and  members  of  Lord's  who  have  no 
fancy  for  messes  of  pottage  more  particularly.  The  National 
Society  and  the  National  Liberal  Federation  naturally  from 
very  different  points  of  view  discussed  the  Assisted  Edu- 
cation Bill.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  made  his  bow  on  re- 
entering public  life  to  some  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  and  the 
silver  wedding  of  one  of  the  most  invariably  popular  of  the 
Royal  Family,  the  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  (as  it  is 

still  pleasantest  to  call  her)  was  celebrated.  Wednesday 

was  a  day  of  many  ceremonies  and  functions,  political  and 
non-political,  of  some  interest.  The  Faraday  Centenary 
was  celebrated  at  the  Royal  Institution  with  the  presence 
of  and  some  remarks  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  an 
address  from  Lord  Rayleigh,  "  the  first  of  peers  that  know  " ; 
a  Ladies'  Conversazione  was  held  in  another  home  of  science, 
the  Royal  Society ;  evidence  was  given  before  the  I^abour 
Commission  by  a  dockers'  representative,  and  a  deputation, 
waiting  on  Lord  Salisbury  to  ask  for  a  new  Imperial 
Federation  Congress,  were  put  smiling  by,  as  was  doubt- 
less good  for  them.  Major  Hutchinson's  report  on  the  fail 
of  the  Norwood  Railway  Bridge  was  published,  awarding 


no  small  blame  to  the  Brighton  Railway  Company.  The  jury 
in  Wiedemann  v.  Walpole  justified  the  old  sarcasm  which 
represents  the  verdict  of  a  jury  as  gf  nerally  meaning  "  We 
"  haven't  paid  any  attention  to  the  evidence,  but  we  don't 
"  like  this  fellow,"  by  bringing  in  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
with  thi-ee  hundred  pounds  damages.  But  Mr.  Lockwood 
promptly  obtained  stay  of  execution  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  corroboration.  One  of  those  extraordinary  cases  which 
illustrate  the  happy  social  and  religious  features  of  small 
Dissenting  communities  occurred  in  the  case  of  Tuppeney  v. 
New,  where  a  juror  was  withdrawn.  If  the  defendant's 
name  had  only  been  Halfpenny,  it  would  have  been  perfect. 
A  fresh  trial  in  Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert  was  applied  for  on  th& 
same  day,  but  the  application  was  only  part  heard.  It 
seems  unkind  to  make  it  while  Mr.  Hurlbert  is  hard  at 
work  looking  for  Mr.  Murray. 

Madame  Bodiciion,  whose  death  was  announced 
Obituary,     at  the  end  of  last  week,  had  the  misfortune  to 

know  many  noisy  and  silly  people,  who,  both 
during  her  life  and  after  her  death,  trumpeted  her  as  an 
"  advanced  "  woman ;  but  she  had  also  a  great  number  of 
better  friends,  and  was  herself  a  woman  of  much  energy, 
an  attractive  disposition,  considerable  artistic  faculty,  and 

some  mental  power.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  who  waa 

nearly  ninety,  and  whose  experience  as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament dated  back  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  died  oni 
Tuesday,  to  the  great  regret  of  everybody.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  last  member  of  the  House  who  had  fought  a  duel 
on  English  soil.  The  parties  and  the  persons  he  supported 
showed  that  he  had  no  great  political  intelligence,  and,  at 
any  rate  of  late  years,  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  in  the 
House ;  but  he  was  a  very  amiable  and  interesting  person. 
He  had  had  a  career  as  remarkable  for  its  rather  dimly 
known  incidents  as  for  its  length,  and  has,  it  is  to  be  feared, 

left  nobody  in  the  least  like  him  behind.  M.  Calmann 

Levy,  we  should  think,  though  the  point  must  be  a  matter 
of  opinion,  published  a  larger  number  of  books  that  are 
litei'ature  in  the  course  of  the  year  than  any  publisher  in 
the  world,  and  had  many  of  the  greatest  works  of  the 
immediate  past  on  his  stock-list.  It  was  particularly  to 
his  credit  that,  though  not  in  the  least  squeamish  (he  was 
the  publisher  of  "  Gyp,"  the  laughter- loving  and  the  loved 
by  all  who  love  laughter),  he  never  would  issue  the  mere 
dirt  as  distributors  of  which  so  many  French  publishers 
delight  to  serve.  And  he  had  his  reward  in  possessing  as 
fair  a  herd  of  authors  as  could  be  supplied  by  his  own  or„ 
perhaps,  by  any  country. 


MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOUET: 

IT  was  getting  to  be  some  little  while  since  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain struck  his  last  damaging  blow  at  his  former 
party,  and  one  felt  that  the  time  must  be  fast  ripening  for 
the  delivery  of  another.  The  opening  presented  itself,  we 
are  glad  to  record,  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain- 
has  planted  his  stroke  with  even  more  than  his  usual  dex- 
terity and  force.  He  has  drawn  Sir  William  Harcourt,. 
which,  considering  their  former  experiences  together  as- 
joint-promoters  of  the  unauthorized  programme  in  1885, 
is  in  itself  a  delightful  incident,  and  he  has  drawn  Mr. 
Arthur  P^ogers,  the  Secretary  of  the  Liberal  Publication' 
Department ;  and  both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Sir  William  Har- 
court fare  badly  in  the  encounter.  The  former  of  these 
two  combatants  is  particularly  pleasing.  It  was  upon  him, 
in  his  official  capacity,  that  devolved  the  duty  of  ex- 
plaining away  the  singular  fact  of  the  disappearance  of 
Home  Rule  from  the  last  political  leaflet  issued  by  his 
department ;  and  his  explanation  amounts,  in  fact,  to  the 
saying  that  the  omission  is  a  mere  accident,  and  that  the 
accident  is  so  absolutely  insignificant  that  immediate  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  producing  any  injurious 
effect.  Thousands  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets  have  for 
the  last  five  years,  says  Mr.  Rogers,  "  been  continuously 
"  issued  from  his  department ;  and  the  latest  list  of  its  pub- 
"  lications  includes  two  books,  twelve  pamphlets,  and  thirty- 
"  six  different  leaflets  on  the  Irish  question  alone."_  Yes, 
on  the  Irish  question  "  alone  "  ;  in  that  last  word  lies  the 
very  point  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  attack.  The  ingenuous 
Secretary  does  not  appear  to  see  that  no  number  of 
separate  recommendations  of  Home  Rule  to  the  electors  can 
compare  in  significance  with  the  exclusion  of  it  from  what 
purports  to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  blessings — them- 
!  elves,  we  presume,  enlarged  upon  occasionally  like  Home 
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Rule,  in  separate  publications— to  be  expected  from  the 
return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power.  Mr.  Rogers,  however, 
is  evidently  sensible  that  the  defence  is  a  little  "thin." 
Accordingly,  he  "  may  further  observe  that  the  attention 
<'  of  the  department  having  been  called  to  the  possibility  of 
"  uneducated  voters  falling  into  the  same  mistake  as  Mr. 

Chamberlain,  the  leaflet  in  question  was  withdrawn  a  fort- 
"  night  ago,  and  has  since  been  reissued  with  the  additional 
"  clause  at  the  beginning  : — '  I.  To  give  Home  Rule  to 
"  '  Ireland  by  establishing  an  Irish  legislative  body  for  the 
"  '  management  of  exclusively  Irish  affairs.' "  This  is  doing 
the  thing  handsomely,  it  must  be  admitted ;  it  is  putting 
the  tardily-bidden  guest  in  the  place  of  honour.  Still  there 
are  some  men  who  would  not  find  that  position  quite  con- 
sole them  for  the  thought  that,  if  their  host's  "  attention  " 
had  not  been  called  "  to  the  matter,"  he  would  apparently 
never  have  invited  them  at  all.  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  if 
Mr.  Rogers  and  his  friends  had  had  much  belief  in  the 
drawing  "  value  of  Home  Rule  as  an  item  in  their  pro- 
gramme, they  would  never  have  omitted  it  from  their  last 
leaflet,  and  could  never  consequently  have  required  to  have 
their  attention  called  to  its  absence.  In  the  poetic  and  im- 
passioned words  which  supply  the  last  "  curtain "  to  the 
greatest  of  Ibsen's  dramas,  "  people  don't  do  such  things." 

Sir  William  Harcourt's  reply  is  described  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  as  "  more  rhetorical  and  less  candid."  There 
is,  however,  another  weak  point  in  it.  It  is  much  longer ; 
and  it  consequently  aft'ords  the  writer  more  opportunities, 
on  which  he  generously  seizes,  of  giving  himself  away.  He 
plunges,  in  the  first  place,  quite  gratuitously  into  the  ques- 
tion, never  directly  raised  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  the 
Parnellite  split,  and  declares  that,  though  the  Liberal  party 
have  repudiated  the  Fenian  Home  Rule  now  proclaimed 
by  Mr.  Parnell,  they  adhere,  as  they  always  have  adhered, 
to  the  reasonable  and  constitutional  Home  Rule  which, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  have 
espoused,  and  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  a  short  time  ago 
cordially  concurred.  Yes ;  but  the  trouble  is  that,  if  the 
Liberal  party  have  repudiated  Mr.  Parnell's  Fenian  Home 
Rule,  his  own  revolted  followers  have  not.  In  fact,  they 
dare  not.  There  is  not  a  point  or  a  word  in  Mr.  Parnell's 
Home  Rule  programme  that  they  have  ever  repudiated. 
They  have  repudiated  nothing  but  his  private  morality, 
and  that  only  at  the  bidding  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
after  having  solemnly  recorded  the  opinion  that  they 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  So  that  when 
Sir  William  Harcourt  goes  to  an  English  constituency, 
and  tells  them  that  he  and  his  party  repudiate  one 
kind  of  Home  Rule  and  adhere  to  another,  he  will  in- 
stantly provoke  the  inquiry  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  how 
many,  and  v/hat  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  re- 
pudiate the  Home  Rule  which  Sir  William  and  his  party 
repudiate,  and  adhere  to  that  to  which  he  adheres  ?  And 
it  is  just  because  of  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  answering 
this  question  that  the  Gladstonians  are,  with  so  much 
plausibility,  suspected  of  intentionally  thrusting  Home  Rule 
into  the  background.  All  this,  of  course,  is  very  familiar  ar- 
gument to  most  people ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  from  the 
jaunty  manner  in  which  Sir  William  Harcourt  handles 
the  case  against  his  party,  that  he  has  not  at  all  adequately 
appreciated  the  formidable  strength  of  the  adverse  pre- 
sumption which  they  have  to  rebut. 

His  attempted  retaliation  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain  we 
hardly  follow.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  says,  and  truly 
enough,  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in  the  field  in  the 
election  of  1885  to  proclaim  that  the  primary  and  capital 
task  of  the  Liberal  party,  above  and  before  all  things,  was 
to  effect  a  radical  reform  in  the  whole  system  of  Irish 
government.  This,  however,  though  not  a  light  under- 
taking, or  one  which  would  have  involved  a  small  con- 
sumption of  time,  did  not  prevent  his  pledging  himself 
simultaneously  to  a  number  of  other  legislative  tasks,  or,  as 
Sir  William  Harcourt  expresses  it  plainly,  "  Three  acres 
"  and  a  cow,"  free  education,  and  the  expansive  doctrines  of 
ransom,  almost  2)a7-i  passu,  with  the  first-named  undertaking. 
This  is  apparently  intended  to  rally  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
his  being  terribly  discomposed  because  Home  Rule,  though 
a  cardinal  article  of  the  Liberal  creed,  does  not  quite 
exhaust  it.  But  was  it  worth  Sir  William's  while,  for 
the  sake  of  making  this  not  very  effective  point,  to  com- 
plete Mr.  Chamberlain's  case  for  him  against  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department  in  the  neatest  way  in  the  world  ? 
Why  Mr.  Chamberlain's  criticism  upon  this  department 
is  founded  on  the  very  fact  of  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
reminds  him — namely,  that  they  do  not,  as  he  did,  proclaim 


the  reform  of  the  Irish  Government  to  be  the  primary  and 
capital  task  of  the  Irish  party.  They  refrain  from  doing 
so,  his  argument  is,  because  they  know  that  their  plan  of 
reforming  the  Irish  Government  is  very  different  from  his ; 
that,  unlike  his,  it  cannot,  without  absurdity  or  deception, 
be  combined  with  any  other  domestic  programme  whatever ; 
and  that  it  is  for  that  reason  they  say  as  little  about  it  as 
possible.  That,  as  we  understand  it,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
contention.  It  was  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  reply  to 
it  if  he  could,  or  if  he  couldn't  to  let  it  alone.  We  hardly 
see  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  fortify  it. 

But  the  most  unlucky  of  all  the  hits  in  this  unlucky 
letter  was  Sir  William  Harcourt's  offer  to  assist  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  "  interesting  inquiry"  on  which  he  is 
just  now  engaged.    For  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  that  readi- 
ness of  which  he  has  given  the  Gladstonians  many  a  taste 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  course  closed  promptly  with 
the  offer,  and  straightway  applied  for  further  and  better 
particulars  on  "  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  new  scheme 
"  of  Home  Rule  " — that  "  reasonable  and  constitutional  " 
Home  Rule,  to  wit,  in  which,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt 
has  the  simplicity  to  put  it,  "  Mr.  Parnell  a  short  time 
"ago  cordially" — we  wonder  Sir  William  did  not  add 
loyally  or  sincerely — "concurred."    Will  he,  continues  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  now  that  he  is  in  the  communicative  mood, 
say  specifically  how  the  Gladstonians  propose  in  their  Home 
Rule  scheme — (i)  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament;  (2)  to  protect  the  minority  against  a  possible 
abuse  of  power  by  the  majority ;  and  (3)  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  Ulster?    Of  course  Sir  William  Harcourt 
will  do  nothing  of  the   kind.    Probably  he  could  not 
if  he  would ;  certainly,  unless  the  world  is  much  mis- 
taken in  him,  he  would  not  if  he  could.    But  when 
you  have  just  offered  to  assist  another  public  man  in 
an  "  interesting  inquiry,"  and  when  the  first  question 
he  puts  to  you  is  one  which,  unless  you  are  either  a 
blind  follower  of  your  leader  or  his  accomplice  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  deceive  his  countiymen,  you  ought  to  be  able  and 
anxious  to  answer,  but  which  you  are  obliged  to  listen  to  in 
rather  foolish  silence — well,  it  leads  other  people  to  imagine, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  you  must  be  "  sorry  you  spoke." 
It  would  have  been  so  easy  not  to  have  volunteered  to 
assist   Mr.  Chamberlain   in  his  "interesting  inquiry." 
Even  poor  Mr.  Rogers  is  better  ofl'  than  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  in  the  sense  of  having  less  to  reproach  himself 
with.    For,  of  cour.se,  he  could  hardly  help  protesting  that 
the  Gladstonians  have  not  dropped  Home  Rule,  though 
that  does  happen  to  be  the  particular  horn  of  the  dilemma 
which   Mr.   Chamberlain  doubtless  preferred  selecting, 
though   it   does   let  in   the  highly  disconcerting  reply 
that  the  electors  will  now  understand  that  "  the  sixteen 
"  reforms  which  the  Gladstonians  propose  to  accomplish  are 
"  all  to  be  postponed  by  them  to  the  grant  of  the  Irish 
"  Parliament  in  Dublin." 


THE  MANIPUR  DEBATE. 

THE  Manipur  debate  on  Tuesday  night  was  interest- 
ing, and  it  afforded  Sir  William  Harcourt  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  himself  in  a  much  more  favourable 
light  than  that  in  which  he  has  of  late  chosen  to  figure. 
It  is  true  that,  before  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  not  as 
yet  composed  entirely  of  Conybeares  and  Seymour  Keays, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  achieve,  and  damaging  to 
attempt,  the  throwing  of  any  real  blame  on  the  Home 
Government  in  the  matter.  But  Sir  William's  recognitiou 
of  the  fact  was  not  the  less  creditable  to  him,  while  his 
intelligence,  was  also  displayed  in  his  fashion  of  relating 
the  deplorable  history.  If  he  made  the  usual  blunder  of 
his  party — the  blunder  of  supposing  that  it  is  possible 
regere  im2}erio  populos  abroad  on  the  principles  of  English 
constitutional  government  at  home — that  isthe  usual  blunder 
of  his  party,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
official  speakers  on  the  other  side  were  less  happy,  and 
indeed  neither  was  specially  suited  to  deal  with  so  awkward 
a  business.  But  Mr.  Stanhope's  closing  speech  for  the 
defence  had  at  least  the  merit  of  straightforwardness,  of 
good  sense,  and  of  not  attempting  to  be  clever.  Sir  John 
GoRST,  who  opened  it,  made  this  fatal  attempt,  and,  in  the 
judgment,  it  seems,  of  some,  succeeded,  though  at  the  cost 
of  being  dreadfully  "  cynical."  "  Silly  fooW  said  a  person 
of  perhaps  deliberately  hard  hearing  when  this  much- 
abused  term  had  been  applied  to  some  one;  "  rather  harsh 
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"  that,  eh  1  But  perhaps  you're  right."  In  the  present 
case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  sillier  than  Sir  John 
Gorst's  way  of  putting  a  case  which,  though  weak  enough, 
was  quite  capable  of  being  strengthened  by  judicious 
management.  A  schoolboy  at  a  debating  society  might 
justifiably  talk  about  Tarquin  and  the  poppies  as  a  parallel 
to  England's  dealings  with  the  strong  men  of  Zululand,  and 
Egypt,  and  Manipnr,  either  as  declamatory  condemnation 
or  as  would-be  cynical  excuse.  From  an  Under-Secretary  of 
State  to  that  House  of  Commons  which,  abused  as  its  func- 
tions in  that  respect  have  been  by  Radical  folly  and  want  of 
patriotism,  is  in  very  truth  the  tribunal  of  appeal  for  those 
subjects  or  humble  allies  of  England  who  are,  or  think  they 
are,  hardly  treated,  the  line  of  talk — we  cannot  dignify  it 
with  the  name  of  argument — was  both  grossly  indecent  and 
excessively  foolish.  Nor  was  the  Indian  Government  much 
happier  in  its  one  thoroughgoing  defender,  Mr.  Curzon, 
though  Mr.  Curzon  spoke  with  his  usual  happy  confidence 
in  the  perfect  correctness  of  his  own  views  and  the  exclusive 
sufficiency  of  his  own  information.  Perhaps  the  most  really 
valuable  speech  delivered  by  an  expert  was  Sir  Richard 
Temple's  ;  though  most  of  the  Anglo-Indian  members  were 
useful  on  the  occasion.  And  to  Mr.  Swift  McISTeill  belongs 
the  palm  of  chivalrous  conduct  for  bringing  it  about  that 
the  silliest  speech  of  the  day  should  not  be  that  of  Sir  John 

GORST. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  all  this  talking  threw 
much  additional  light  on  the  extraordinary  series  of 
blunders  which  characterized  the  affair,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  even  the  additional  papers  promised  will  not  throw 
much.  For  the  true  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  seems 
to  be  that  everybody  who  had  to  decide  anything  from  first 
to  last  made,  with  a  consistency  truly  remarkable  and  even 
appalling,  an  error  of  judgment  wherever  an  important 
error  could  be  made.  It  is  natural  that  the  censors  of  the 
Indian  Government  should  fix  on  the  unlucky  proposal  to 
arrest  the  Senaputty  in  Durbar,  and  none  of  the  defences 
we  have  seen  are  very  happy.  To  talk  of  the  thing  as 
"  treachery  "  is,  as  we  showed  long  ago,  simply  absurd, 
and  there  may  be  occasions,  such  as  those  to  which  Sir 
Robert  Sandejian  testifies  in  his  own  experience,  where  it 
is  the  only  thing  to  do.  But  the  Manipur  matter  was 
certainly  not  one  of  those  occasions,  and  when  Mr.  Qcinton 
heard  that  the  Senaputty  was  to  the  last  degree  unlikely 
to  let  himself  be  arrested  quietly,  he  should  have  laid  hands 
on  him  at  once  and  explained  the  matter  to  the  Durbar 
afterwards.  If  it  is  alleged  that  he  had  not  force  enough 
for  this,  the  retort  is  crushing,  "  Why  had  he  not  1 "  No 
valid  explanation  of  the  sti-ange  neglect  to  follow  Mr. 
Grimwood's  advice  was  offtii'ed  in  Parliament.  The  defenders 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  India  itself  allege,  we  believe, 
that  the  Resident  was  thought  to  be  on  somewhat  too  good 
terms  with  the  Senaputty  and  his  faction.  This  might 
have  been  an  excellent  reason  for  recalling  Mr.  Grimwood, 
but  none  for  the  course  actually  pursued.  Of  the  incom- 
prehensible muddling  of  the  military  part  of  the  matter 
little  was  said  in  the  House.  Mr.  Stanhope,  with  wise  frank- 
ness, admitted  that  he  "could  not  defend  it,"  and  Mr.  Curzon 
himself  appears  content  "  never  to  know  "  what  caused  it. 
If  a  court-martial,  not  punitive,  but  inquisitive,  is  held  on 
the  most  insignificant  and  innocent  survivor  of  the  wreck 
of  one  of  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  fleet  to  find  out  what 
caused  it,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  similar  tribunal 
might  get  some  information  out  of  the  survivors  (who,  after 
all,  were  the  enormous  majority)  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
creditable, if  not  the  most  important  or  bloody,  disasters 
that  ever  befell  Her  Majesty's  army.  Why  no  guns  were 
taken ;  why  at  the  last  moment  Colonel  Skene  marched 
with  a  paltry  supply  of  ammunition,  on  the  strength  of 
thirteen  thousand  rounds  (scarcely  twenty-five  per  head  of  his 
total  force)  reported  to  be  at  Manipur  ;  why  he  left  part  of  his 
mentodefendan  indefensible  Ptesidency,  while  he  sent  the  rest 
into  the  labyrinths  of  an  Eastern  town  ;  why  he  took  part 
in  the  fatal  parley  ;  and  why  his  force  after  his  death  did 
not  make  better  use  of  the  ammunition  which,  it  seems, 
they  still  had — these  are  things  which  we  at  least  should 
very  much  like  to  know,  and  information  on  which  would 
have  been  much  more  welcome  than  Sir  John  Gorst's  re- 
miniscences of  Pinnock's  Catechism. 

We  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  bear  hardly  on  the 
Indian  Government,  which  was  evidently  ill  served  by  a 
responsible  and,  as  it  thought,  an  able  official,  and  which 
has  been,  with  very  commendable  loyalty,  endeavouring  to 
make  out  a  case  which  will  cover  him  as  well  as  itself. 
The   troubles  at  Manipur   were,  indeed,    neglected  too 


long,  and  perhaps  received  too  little  attention  when 
they  were  dealt  with.  But  it  is  indisputable  that,  if 
the  Chief  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  arrest  the 
Senaputty  in  Durbar,  he  was  not  ordered  to  do  so,  and  that 
he  was  expressly  bidden  to  make  his  expedition  as  strong  as 
he  thought  proper.  He  and  his  military  advisers,  therefore, 
must  bear  the  blame,  and  they  have  paid  their  score  already. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  as  usual,  the  evil  they  did 
lives  after  them.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  murder, 
the  treacherous  and  cruel  murder,  of  Mr.  Quinton  and  his 
companions  can  be  left  avenged  only  by  the  execution  of 
sepoys  and  subahdars  ;  yet  the  position  of  the  heads  of  the 
rising,  whether  condemned  or  on  their  trial  only,  is  a  very 
awkward  one,  even  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  are  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  humanitarianism.  And  the 
blundering  of  the  Indian  officials  is  the  cause.  As  a  result 
of  this  blundering,  there  is  at  least  a  primd  facie  case  for 
those  who  say  that  the  Senaputty  certainly,  if  not  also 
the  Jubraj  and  the  Tongal  General,  acted  in  self-defence. 
And  even  if  this  self-defence  amounts  to  levying  war 
against  the  Empress  (as  of  course  it  does),  still  Manipur 
is  only  a  protected,  not  an  annexed,  State,  which 
makes  a  difference.  Thus,  if  we  do  not  hang  or  shoot 
the  leaders,  an  atrocious  murder  will  go  unpunished, 
a  very  bad  example  will  be  set,  and  a  by  no  means 
light  blow  dealt  to  our  prestige ;  while,  if  we  do  execute 
them,  a  certain  odour,  not  of  sanctity,  indeed,  but 
of  harsh  and  unfair  treatment,  will  hang  about  their 
memories.  Of  the  two  the  latter  would  be  the  less  evil, 
for  the  attempt  of  the  Senaputty  and  the  Tongal 
General  to  throw  the  blame  on  each  other  says  a  good  deal 
for  the  guilt  of  both,  and  the  Jubraj's  plea  that  he  could 
not  help  it  is  open  to  the  fatal  retort  that  Regents  who- 
can't  help  things  must  take  the  consequences.  But  it  is  a 
dilemma  in  which  the  honour  of  England  ought  never  to- 
have  been  placed,  in  which  it  never  need  have  been  placed, 
and  in  which  it  most  certainly  would  not  have  been  placed 
if  the  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam  had  not  lost  his 
head,  as  few  Englishmen  in  responsible  positions  in  India 
have  ever  lost  it  since  the  Governor  of  Fort  William 
"jumped  into  a  boat,"  and  the  Military  Commandant 
"  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  so  good  an, 
"  example." 


THE  GORDON  HOME. 

THERE  is  a  certain  monotony  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  we  often  look 
out  for  new  duties  to  discharge.  Benevolence  has  her 
butterflies,  which  flit  to  every  opening  flower  of  good  works, 
leaving  the  old  blossoms  deserted.  The  Gordon  Home  for 
Boys  is  one  of  these  hesternce  rosce.  To  be  always  making 
donations  or  subscriptions  to  the  Gordon  Home  grows 
tedious ;  there  are  new  and  more  fashionable  charities ; 
there  are  lepers,  and  destitution  in  the  Soudan,  and 
homeless  Hadendowas.  So  the  Gordon  Home  is  a  little 
neglected  and  sadly  in  want  of  funds,  as  may  be  learned 
from  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  speech  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  institution.  Now  it  is  just  as  monotonous 
for  us  to  go  on  asking  for  subscriptions  as  it  is  for 
the  public  to  go  on  subscribing.  Indeed,  it  is  very  much 
less  troublesome  to  sign  a  cheque  than  to  keep  writing 
appeals  for  the  money  of  the  benevolent.  Everybody  who 
cares  to  know  is  well  aware  of  the  object  of  the  Home. 
It  is  to  continue  Gordon's  work  by  maintaining  and 
educating  destitute  boys — boys  who  have  no  parents,  or, 
perhaps,  worse  than  none.  At  present  there  are  234  such 
lads  in  the  Home ;  137  have  been  admitted  this  year,  twenty 
have  enlisted  in  the  army,  five  have  gone  to  sea.  "Two- 
"  thirds  of  the  boys  compose  the  trade  division,"  the  rest 
form  "  the  labour  division."  There  is  a  large  class  for  the 
learning  of  shorthand  ;  there  is  plenty  of  gymnastics,  drill, 
and  outdoor  games.    The  reports  of  the  old  boys  are  good. 

All  this  is  well;  but  the  Home  neeJs  80,000?.  of 
funded  capital,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
and  it  only  possesses  40,000?.  Unluckily,  when  the 
Home  was  built,  it  did  not  strike  any  one  that  the  soil  of 
Bagshot  Heath  is  repugnant  to  sanitary  arrangements. 
New  and  expensive  operations  are  indispensable,  and  have 
already  cost  a  large  sum.  The  original  want  of  foresight  is 
extremely  vexatious,  but  more  economy  in  an  essential 
matter  would  mean  disease,  and  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
The  institution,  as  the  Duke  of  Connaught  said,  needs  to 
be  more  known;  a  wider  and  livelier  interest  should  be 
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taken  in  it.  It  is  not  a  military  charity  merely ;  it  has 
nothing  political  about  it ;  it  is  only,  as  we  said,  an 
attempt  to  do  what  Gordon  would  have  wished  to  be  done, 
to  save  boys  from  temptation,  perhaps  from  crime.  The 
Home  is  associated  with  a  noble  name  and  a  stainless  career. 
It  cannot  advertise  itself  in  the  brazen  manner  of  some 
charities i  a  "  Gordon  Home  Bazaar"  is  a  vulgarity  from 
which  we  fancy  that  the  persons  interested  in  it  would  shrink. 
There  should  be  branches  connected  with  the  Home  in  the 
cx)untry  and  in  the  large  towns — in  Leeds,  for  example — as 
Sir  Frederick  Milner  suggested.  At  present,  as  the  Duke 
of  CoNNAUGHT  Said,  "  we  are  placed  in  a  difficult  position.  If 
"  we  are  to  carry  on  the  work  we  have  begun — and  God 
"  forbid  that  we  should  turn  back  from  it ! — we  must  largely 
"  increase  the  amount  of  money  we  have."  It  is  probably 
within  the  power  of  most  readers  to  increase  the  amount. 
If  they  will  overcome  the  difficulty  and  trouble  of  sending 
cheques,  or  even  postal  orders,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  A. 
Beaty  Pownall,  20  Cockspur  Street,  their  consciences  will 
never  reproach  them  with  the  act,  nor  will  they  regret  the 
expenditure. 


CANADA. 

THE  Ministerial  crisis  which  has  followed  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  has  very  amply  justified  the 
guesses  which  were  made  ab  the  probable  effects  his  loss 
would  have  on  Canadian  politics.  There  has  been  a  scramble 
ending  in  a  compromise  which  can  hardly  be  stable,  while 
all  the  local  and  religious  rivalries  which  he  was  able  to 
control  have  displayed  themselves  with  rancour.  The  pro- 
found differences  of  race,  religion,  and  interest  existing  in 
Canada  would  in  any  case  make  the  government  of  the 
country  difficult.  If  they  are  to  be  complicated  by  such  open 
and  shameless  self-seeking,  such  utter  disregard  of  party 
loyalty,  as  has  been  attributed  by  general  consent  to  Mr. 
Chapleau  and  Mr.  Reeves,  there  can  be  little  ahead  but 
some  form  of  anarchy,  less  sanguinary,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  more  dignified,  than  that  prevailing  in  South  America. 
Each  of  the  politicians  has  insisted  on  receiving  the  office  of 
Minister  of  Railways.  Each  has  been  credited  by  his  country- 
men with  threatening  to  rat  unless  he  received  the  place  he 
considered  his  own.  As  Mr.  Chapleau  has  finally  consented 
to  take  something  less  than  that  particular  Ministry,  it  may 
be  that  he  has  been  maligned.  Still  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  accusation  does  not  appear  to  have  struck  any  one  as 
monstrous  in  Canada.  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
rat  in  this  country,  but  he  is  constrained  to  behave  with 
some  approach  to  decency — to  begin,  say,  by  assuming  an 
attitude  of  independent  support  of  the  Ministry.  In 
Canada  they  do  not  appear  to  be  troubled  by  these  scruples. 
When  a  politician  does  not  get  what  he  wants,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  he  will  walk  over  to  the  other  side — carry- 
ing his  tail  behind  him.  Then  the  rival  railways,  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  seem  to  have 
nearly  as  much  to  say  in  Canada  as  the  Rockingham  con- 
nexion had  in  English  politics  in  the  happy  times  of  the 
Whigs.  It  is  quite  seriously  argued  that  the  opposition  of 
the  Grank  Trunk  may  make  the  continuance  of  a  Conser- 
vative Ministry  impossible.  All  this  open  self-seeking  and 
this  deference  to  commercial  undertakings  do  not  confer 
much  dignity  on  Canadian  politics — nor  do  they  promise 
well  for  the  future.  A  scramble  between  politicians  for 
ofiice  and  between  rival  Companies  for  influence  near  the 
spigot  of  taxation  cannot  well  help  ending  in  unmixed 
vulgarity  and  corruption. 

But,  even  if  Canadian  politicians  act  with  absolute  freedom 
from  ignoble  motives,  there  is  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
position  of  parties  in  the  colony— or,  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
in  the  colonies— to  make  hearty  co-operation  between  them 
extremely  difficult.  The  profound  diflerences  of  race,  re- 
ligion, and  language  between  French  and  English  Canada 
would  alone  be  enough  to  keep  them  apart.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  enjoy  real  influence,  to 
submit  willingly  to  the  supremacy  of  Englishmen  and  Pro- 
testants. If  they  have  the  upper  hand  themselves,  they 
will  assuredly  endeavour  to  do  much  which  will  be  in- 
tolerab'e  to  men  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own  creed.  It 
is  only  a  very  few  years  since  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
found  it  necessary  to  sweep  the  Irish  among  them  from 
every  municipal  place  in  which  they  could  directly  or  in- 
directly control  the  State  schools.  In  Maine  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy  require  careful 
watching.    The  French  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  are 


masters  in  Quebec,  are  in  a  position  to  do  much  that  their 
fellow-priests  in  the  United  States  would  like  to  be 
able  to  do.  They  have  irresistible  influence  among 
the  French  Canadians,  and  they  undeniably  use  it,  as  it 
is  only  reasonable  that  they  should,  in  the  interests 
of  their  own  race.  The  Protestants,  who  are  masters  in 
Ontario,  fear  them,  and  not  without  cause.  As  the 
Conservative  party  is  made  up  partly  of  Protestants  who 
are  loyal  to  the  Empire,  or  at  least  to  Canada,  and  partly 
of  French  Roman  Catholics  who  dread  the  Liberals  because 
they  are  understood  to  be  inclined  for  union  with  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  Roman  Church  would  be 
swamped,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  deep  fissure  right 
through  the  party.  While  Sir  John  Macdonald  lived  his 
influence  "  glued  many  men  together,"  but  it  was  notorious 
that  their  rivalries  weie  only  postponed  till  his  death,  not 
extinguished.  They  have  broken  out  as  soon  as  he  has 
gone.  It  may  suit  Sir  J.  Thompson  to  maintain  that  he 
had  no  cause  to  fear  "  sectarian  hatred  in  Ontario."  None 
the  less  it  is  certain  that  it  was  the  hostility  felt  towards 
him  by  the  Wesleyans — a  most  important  section  of  the 
Conservative  party — because  he  is  a  convert  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  which  has  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take 
the  place  of  Premier.  The  same  opposition  may  fairly  be 
taken  as  good  a  reason  as  the  charge  of  corruption  brought 
against  him  why  the  task  of  forming  a  Cabinet  was  not 
given  to  Sir  Hector  Langevin,  who  is  a  French  Canadian. 
Either  of  these  men  was  better  entitled  to  the  Premiership 
on  the  grounds  of  standing  and  reputation  than  Mr. 
Abbott,  who  is  only  known  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rail- 
way director,  and  a  competent  subordinate  to  Sir  Johk 
Macdonald.  Yet  it  is  Mr.  Abbott  who  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task.  It  implies  no  disrespect  to  him  to  say  that 
he  has  been  chosen  because  he  is  not  a  man  of  sufficient 
mark  to  frighten  either  section  of  his  party.  He  has  so  far 
succeeded  that  a  Cabinet  is  formed,  and  an  open  split  in  the 
party  has  been  avoided.  Yet  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  Ministry  contains  Messrs.  Chapleau  and  Reeves,  whose 
relations  to  one  another  are  notorious,  that  his  Cabinet  is 
understood  to  have  been  formed  subject  to  revision,  that  its 
members  all  hope  for  gain  in  the  change  which  is  to  be 
shortly  made,  that  the  French  Canadians  complain  of  the 
apparent  slight  to  Sir  H.  Langevin,  and  that  the  English 
Conservatives  are  avowedly  afraid  of  the  French,  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  it  can  be  more  than  a  stop-gap,  or 
that  an  open  split  is  not  extremely  probable.  Makeshift 
Cabinets  have  been  known  to  last  longer  than  was  expected, 
simply  because,  when  it  comes  to  a  decision,  all  sections 
of  a  party  are  too  much  afraid  of  the  consequences  to  quarrel. 
Mr.  Abbott's  Cabinet  may  live  longer  than  is  now  thought 
likely ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  its  position  to  deter  the 
Liberals  from  the  obstructive  opposition  which  they  threaten. 
The  situation  in  Canada  requires  a  strong  Cabinet,  and 
Mr.  Abbott's  is  a  weak  one.  The  probabilities  ai-e  that  it 
will  not  last,  and  what  lies  beyond  it  may  well  be  the  col^ 
lapse  of  the  Conservative  party. 

If  anything  could  keep  the  party  together,  it  would  be* 
the  warning  given  it  in  the  recent  confidences  of  Mr, 
Mercier  to  the  Tiiiien'  Correspondent  in  Paris.  It  is  a  fad 
of  the  latter-day  type  of  French  Canadian  to  profess  a 
sentimental  ati^ection  for  the  country  which  washed  its  hands 
of  them  so  cheerfully  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Mr.  Mercier,  with  other  French  Canadians,  has  been 
listening  to  a  great  deal  of  very  windy  rhetoric  from  the 
eloquent  M.  Melchior  de  VoGUii  and  other  French  gent!&- 
men  who  yearn  nowadays  over  the  dependencies  their 
fathers  could  not  keep.  It  has  obviously  afi'ected  Mr. 
Mercier.  We  need  not  waste  time  over  the  manifest 
spite  with  which  this  gentleman,  who  speaks  for  "  French 
"  Canadians  and  Liberals,"  talks  of  Sir  John  Macdonald. 
Since,  however,  Canada  continues  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  not  wholly  useless  to  learn  how  French 
Canadians  and  Liberals  think  of  the  connexion.  It  is, 
says  Mr.  Mercier,  "treason  to  Canada"  to  attempt 
to  make  it  closer.  "  Imperial  Federation  means  that 
"  Canada  must  join  Britain  in  her  wars  throughout  the 
"  world,  and  must  weigh  the  interest  of  the  whole  Empire 
"  before  looking  to  her  own  "  The  ignorance  and  imperti- 
nence of  this  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  equal.  Mr.  Mercier 
has  not  attempted  to  specify  that  one  of  her  wars  through- 
out the  world  in  which  England  has  called  for  either  men- 
money,  or  sacrifices  from  Canada.  The  relation  of  the 
mother- country  to  the  dependency  is  that  of  a  Power  which 
is  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  its  defence,  while  it  receives 
in  return  little  efi'ective  aid,  no  measure  of  favourable  treat- 
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ment  for  its  commerce,  and  from  which  it  may  shortly  re- 
ceive not  even  eoual  treatment.  As  for  the  French  Canadians, 
they  have  to  thank  England  for  all  their  political  rights. 
On  the  day  on  which  they  cease  to  belong  to  the  British 
Empire  the  choice  for  them  will  lie  between  a  trumpery 
and  poverty-stricken  independence,  shut  out  from  the  sea 
and  at  the  mercy  of  an  overpowering  neighbour,  or  ab- 
sorption into  the  United  States,  in  which  they  would  be 
swamped.  It  is  because  they  belong  to  the  Empire  that 
they  are  of  any  importance  at  all.  Englishmen  can  only 
laugh  when  they  hear  a  French  Canadian  talking  of 
demanding  independence  from  England  "  with  reluctance, 
"  but  with  the  proud  feeling  that  he  too  is  called  upon  to 
"  take  a  free  and  independent  share  in  life."  Laughter  is 
the  only  answer,  also,  when  Mr.  Meecier  undertakes  to 
speak  for  the  province  of  Quebec,  in  which  the  immense 
majority  of  the  population  are  ardent  Roman  Catholics, 
who  hate  the  anti- Clerical  French  Ilepublic,  and  dread  the 
union  with  the  States,  which  would  reduce  them  to  in- 
significance, and  which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  separation 
from  England.  The  impertinence  of  Mr.  Mei«:ieu  reaches 
a  quite  sublime  height  when  he  undertakes  to  speak  for  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada,  and  can  assert  that  they  also 
are  prepared  for  separation.  The  last  election  was  won  by 
the  part}'-  which  adhered  to  the  Empire,  and  its  opponents 
did  not  dare  to  avow  themselves  Separatists.  Finally,  Mr. 
Mercier  may  be  told  that,  if  ever  the  Canadians  of 
English  and  Scotch  descent  do  become  favourable  to  in- 
dependence and  to  that  union  with  the  States  which  would 
inevitably  ensue,  it  will  be  because  they  see  no  other  way 
of  reducing  the  French  Canadians  of  his  kidney  (there  are 
fortunately  others  more  noble  than  he)  to  their  proper 
insignificance. 


THE  PROMISE  OF  MAY-FLY. 

THE  gambler,  when  totally  ruined,  is  fabled  to  enjoy  a 
calm  and  holy  feeling  of  peace.  The  angler,  if  very 
philosophical,  may  entertain  a  similar  emotion,  now  that 
the  promise  of  May-fly  has  been  broken  in  the  usual 
manner,  now  that  a  good  deal  of  gut  has  been  broken  also. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  May- fly  as  rather  a  curse 
than  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men.  The  insect  is  curiously 
scattered  about  the  waters  of  England.  Why  does  he 
infest  the  Test  from  Stockbridge  downwards,  while  he  is 
never  seen  a  few  miles  higher  up,  at  Whitchurch,  for  ex- 
ample Still  a  few  miles  north,  over  the  watershed,  he 
appears  again  on  the  sedged  brooks  that  are  Thames  tribu- 
taries. Nobody  can  answer  this  question.  Where  he  is 
absent  the  May- fly  is  not  missed.  He  brings  one  delirious 
fortnight  of  deceitful  hopes,  and  after  that  the  trout  are 
gorged  and  scarcely  ever  rise.  When  the  fly  is  on  it  seems 
easy  to  catch  trout.  Their  broad  backs  make  waves  all  over 
the  stream  ;  there  are  heavy  plunges,  and  .slow,  deliberate 
sucking  down  of  flies.  The  big  ones  are  abroad,  .some  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  six  pounds.  But  everywhere  the  rueful 
angler  says  "They  won't  look  at  the  artificial."  Or  they  do 
look  at  it,  and  no  more.  You  see  a  rising  trout ;  you  cast 
delicately  over  him ;  the  fly  floats  along,  is  sucked  down, 
vanishes  ;  you  strike,  nothing  happens.  The  hook,  which 
all  day  long  has  stuck  in  all  tangible  things — in  your  boot- 
lace, in  the  back  of  your  coat,  in  grass  and  trees  and  railings 
behind  you— declines  wholly  to  stick  in  the  trout's  mouth. 
Or  your  cast  comes  back  to  you  with  no  fly  on  it ;  broken, 
in  some  mystic  wa,y,  without  a  strain.  May- flj' fishing 
is  no  light  labour.  The  big  fly  is  very  difiicult  to  dry; 
the  wrist  aches  with  long  switching.  If  a  trout  is  hooked, 
he  goes  straight  into  the  weeds,  and  breaks  away.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark  that,  on  the  fii'st  day  of  May- 
fly, a  frozen  tempest  breaks  from  the  east,  blowing  straight 
down  stream.  You  may  try  ail  the  dodges  in  Mr.  H  al- 
ford's  book  for  casting  against  wind,  but  the  tyrannous 
Euroclydon  is  not  to  be  circumvented.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  wind  is  up  stream,  the  trout  find  the  fly 
too  hard  to  catch,  and  leave  him  severely  alone.  It  is 
thought  that  any  one  can  catch  big  fish  in  the  May-fly 
fortnight.  This  amiable  superstition  is  dissipated  by  a 
little  experience.  That  is  almost  the  only  time  when  the 
monsters  of  the  deep  can  be  taken,  except  in  the  late  dusk, 
by  anglers  who  can  see  in  the  dark.  But  only  good  anglers, 
who  can  throw  to  a  hairbreadth  and  not  mi.ss,  have  much 
chance  v.'hen  the  May- fly  is  up.  For  others  are  reserved 
the  torments  of  Tantalus,  to  see  those  heavy  and  desirable 
fi'^hes,  and  to  be  defeated  by  them,  and  by  the  weeds,  and 


the  East  wind.  In  a  few  days  the  trout  are  gorged,  and 
on  glassy  level  and  broken  stream  you  may  gaze  all  day,  and 
never  see  a  rise,  or  only  the  one  lazy  effort,  not  repeated,  of 
some  satiated  trout.  Where  the  May-fly  never  comes  there 
is  usually  a  rise  at  some  hour  in  the  day ;  in  May-fly  waters 
there  will  for  months  be  scarce  any  fishing  except  when  the 
dusk  is  washed  with  silver,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes 
if  we  have  warm  evenings,  the  winds  hushed,  and  the  glow- 
worm shining  in  the  grass.  That  is  the  still  romance  of 
angling  ;  but  it  is  rarely  profitable,  though  very  pleasant  to 
such  men  as  are  lords  of  their  angry  passions.  Tangled  gut 
in  the  dark  is  a  great  source  of  evil  words  and  rebellious 
thoughts.  The  happier  lot  is  that  of  the  irresponsible 
spectator,  who  has  half  the  fun,  when  there  is  any,  and  none 
of  the  labour  and  sorrow.  Evening  fishing  is  cool  work  at 
all  events,  and  no  great  thief  of  time,  as  the  rise  is  brief, 
when  there  is  any  rise  at  all.  The  sights  and  sounds,  at 
least,  are  delicious. 


THE  O'GORMAN  MAHON. 

THE  Irish  gentleman  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  be  known 
as  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  has  seceded  from  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  majority,  and  joined  a  larger  majority  in  another 
and,  we  hope,  better  place.  As  much  regret  will  be  felt  at 
this  removal  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  man  approaching 
his  ninetieth  year.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  born  early 
in  the  present  century,  the  precise  date  apparently  being 
unknown.  He  has  not  left  anybody  like  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  type  to  which  he  belonged  is  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  a  survival,  from  a 
previous  period,  of  the  class  of  Irish  adventurers  who  were 
also  Irish  gentlemen.  There  are  Irish  adventurers  galore, 
there  are  Irish  gentlemen  in  abundance,  and  a  very  good 
style  of  gentlemen  they  are.  But  the  Irish  gentleman- 
adventurer  has  ceased  to  be.  The  soldier  of  fortune  has 
been  converted  into  the  knight  of  industry,  and  pays,  or 
owes,  to  landladies  in  Lambeth  the  tribute  which  he  levies, 
or  which  is  levied  for  him,  on  maid-servants  in  America. 
To  people  who  have  fallen  on  the  new  school  of  Irish  poli- 
ticians. The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  a  refreshment  and  con- 
solation. But  politics  and  death  level  all  distinctions,  and 
the  Irish  chieftain,  as  he  persuaded  himself  and  others  that 
he  was,  lived  to  be  the  comrade  of  Mr.  Tim  Healy,  and 
died  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Tanner. 

The  brief  obituary  notices,  which  shut  up  departing  nota- 
bilities in  a  space  as  small  as  the  mortuary  pigeon-holes  in 
a  Roman  Columbarium,  inform  us  that  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Mahon,  called,  in  a  re- 
viving spirit  of  Irish  nationality,  Phadraic  Mor,  and  of 
Barbara,  his  wife,  daughter  of  The  O'Gorman.  It  was, 
therefore,  from  the  spindle-side  that  The  O'Gorman  Mahon 
derived  his  titular  chieftainship  and  the  definite  article 
which  indicates  it.  Whether  he  had  a  rightful  claim  to 
either  it  is  for  Irish  genealogists  and  antiquaries  to  decide, 
though  the  destruction  in  the  Noachic  Deluge  of  the 
libraries,  which  native  historians  tell  us  were  nume- 
rous in  Ireland  before  the  Flood,  may  have  broken  the 
record.  Be  this  as  it  may.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  definite  article  and  prefixed  it  to 
his  mother's  name.  By  baptism  he  was  James  Patrick 
O'Gorman  Maiion,  for  a  long  time  called  Major,  and  after- 
wards Colonel,  apparently  because  he  was  a  captain  in 
the  Clare  Militia.  There  are  baronets  who  have  become 
baronets  by  calling  them.selves  so — self-made  baronets — 
and  getting  other  people  to  call  them  so.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  Dickenson  or  Dobbs  from  converting 
the  fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet  into  the  nobiliary  par- 
ticle and  becoming  D'Ickenson  or  D'Obbs.  Just  as  little 
hindrance  is  there  to  an  Irishman,  conscious  of  a 
chieftainlike  feeling,  seizing  hold  of  the  definite  article 
and  announcing  himself  to  be  The  What's-his-name,  all 
others  being  counterfeits.  Whether  or  not  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon  had  an  hereditary  right  to  the  The,  or  simply  a 
title  of  personal  fitness,  it  suited  his  bearing  and  preten- 
sions very  well.  He  had  other  claims,  better  recognized 
then  than  they  are  now,  to  popular  affection.  He 
was  a  student  of  Thrinity,  and  had  taken  not  only  his 
Bay.Ah.,  but  his  M.Ah.  Further,  he  was  a  Counsellor — 
always  a  mighty  person  with  the  Irish  peasant.  He  had 
fought— popular  tradition  now  converted  into  history  alleges 
at  least  a  dozen  of  "  jules,"  whether  doing  or  receiving  any 
harm  in  any  of  them  does  not  appear.  He  was  the  second 
of  O'Connell  in  the  duel  with  D'Esterre,  which  was  fatal 
to  the  latter.    O'Connell,  as  is  well  known,  refused  ever 
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afterwards  either  to  send  or  to  accept  a  challenge.  His  success 
was  accidental,  and  the  accident  might  have  been  on  the 
other  side.  He  could  not  count  on  having  the  same  luck 
always.  The  O'Corjian  Mahon  had  no  such  qualms,  and 
may  possibly  have  had  some  suspicion  as  to  his  friend's 
motives.  "  God  forbid,"  he  piously  said,  "  that  he  should 
*'  ever  make  such  a  resolution,"  and  report  has  it  that  he 
carried  this  temper  far  beyond  his  eightieth  year,  and 
was,  less  than  a  year  ago,  with  difficulty  persuaded  from 
challenging  Mr.  Parnell  for  insulting  Mr.  Gladstone. 
When,  however.  The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  dexte- 
rously reminded  that  the  last  English  challenge,  of  which 
there  is  any  knowledge,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  declined  by 
the  latter  gentleman,  who  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  re- 
morse of  Emile  de  Girardin,  he  felt  that  duelling  in  Eng- 
land had  become  ridiculous.  This,  at  least,  is  our  infer- 
ence. 

The  O'Gorman  Mahon  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  He  sat  in  it  again  from 
1847  to  1852;  then  from  1880  to  1885  ;  and  yet  again  from 
18S7  till  the  day  of  his  death.  He  saw  it  thus  unreformed, 
and  in  all  the  transformations  which  it  has  undergone,  once, 
twice,  and  thrice  reformed.  But  his  visits  to  it  were  casual, 
and  he  was  more  interested  in  Captain  Gossett's  room  and 
the  smoking-room  than  in  the  chamber  which,  to  readers  of 
the  debates  and  other  simple-minded  people,  is  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  intervals  between  the  different  periods  of 
his  Parliamentary  career  were  filled  up  by  excursions  to 
South  America,  where  he  is  believed  to  have  shown  great 
prowess  in  arms  and  to  have  risen  to  high,  but  diversely 
represented,  distinctions  in  the  army  or  the  navy  of  some 
Republic  or  other.  His  friends,  we  believe,  differ  on  the 
subject,  some  of  them  contending  that  he  was  an  Admiral 
in  the  Peruvian  service,  others  affirming  that  he  was  Staff- 
Captain  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  President  of  Costa  Rica. 
But  whatever  obscurity  may  hang  over  minor  details,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  very  brilliant  and  dashing 
officer.  The  name  of  O'Higgins  is  honoured  wherever 
American-Spanish  is  spoken  ;  and,  apart  from  difficulties  of 
pronunciation,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  name  of  The 
O'Gorman  Mahon  should  not  become  a  household  word  in 
Peru  or  Costa  Rica. 

The  O'Gorman  Mahon  was  a  fervid  Nationalist.  Begin- 
ning life  as  a  friend  and  ally  of  O'Connell,  he  was  stirred 
by  the  Home  Rule  revival  under  Mr.  Butt,  supported  Mr, 
Parnell  against  Mr.  Shaw,  and  fell  off  from  Mr.  Parnell 
when  the  breach  took  place  between  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Already  the  conflict  for  the  seat  which 
his  death  has  vacated  has  begun.  Mr.  Parnell  is  said  to 
be  stronger  in  Carlow  than  in  any  of  the  constituencies  in 
which  contests  have  taken  place  since  his  breach  with  the 
majority  of  his  followers.  If  he  is  defeated  there,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  he  is  fighting  a 
losing  battle  with  the  bishops  and  priesthood  all  over 
Ireland.  The  Home  Rule  party,  which  has  become  in 
England  the  New  Radical  party,  of  which  Home  Rule  is 
but  an  accident,  is  becoming  in  Ireland  the  Clerical  party, 
to  which  Home  Rule  is  simply  the  condition  of  ecclesiastical 
ascendency.  Radicalism  and  Vaticanism  are  allies,  Mr. 
Gladstone  having  worked  himself  clear  of  the  anti- Vatican 
lunacy  by  giving  it  vent  in  his  pamphlets.  The  difficulty, 
however,  with  the  bishops  is  to  find  suitable  clerical  candi- 
dates. They  cannot  subsidize  local  tradesmen  to  neglect 
their  shops.  The  supplies  from  America  have  fallen  off, 
and  the  farmer  and  village  shopkeeper  naturally  object  to 
paying  the  priest  and  the  piper  too.  There  is  a  demand 
for  well-to-do  Roman  Catholics.  But  Home  Rulers  are  few 
among  them.  It  will  be  curious  to  observe  how  the  diffi- 
culty is  overcome. 


WIEDEMANN  v.  WALPOLE. 

MISS  VALERIE  WIEDEMANN  is  a  lucky  woman. 
With  a  favourable  judge,  and  a  sympathetic  jury,  she 
has  recovered,  in  the  year  1891,  three  hundred  pounds  as 
damages  for  the  breach  of  promise  to  marry  her  made,  as 
she  says,  in  1882.  The  case  has  been  tried  three  times,  and 
may  possibly  be  tried  a  fourth  time.  For  Baron  Pollock's 
ruling  that  there  was  evidence  of  corroboration  for  the 
jury,  though  deserving  the  utmost  respect,  raises  a  very 
grave  question,  and  admits  a  great  deal  of  argument. 
■The  plaintiff's  story  is  neither  a  pretty  nor  a  probable  one. 
She  swore  that,  being  at  Constantinople  eight  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  acting  as  governess  to  the  children   of  one 


Logothetti,  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Walpolb,  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre.    There  he  made 
his  way  into  her  bedroom,  and  took  possession  of  her  by 
force.    He  also  promised  to  marry  her,  and  on  the  faith  of 
that  promise  she  became  his  mistress,  and  bore  him  a  child. 
He  did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  but  married  somebody  else. 
He  also  wrote  libellous  letters  about  her  to  his  mother,  and 
to  a  private  detective.    Mr.  Walpole's  evidence  contra- 
dicted the  plaintiff's  in  almost  every  material  particular. 
He  admitted  nothing  except  the  intimacy,  and  declared 
that  the  plaintiff  had  invited  him  into  her  room.  The 
plaintiff  and    defendant   were   at   diametrical  variance. 
There  could  be  no  possibility  of  mistake.     One  or  other 
of  them  must  have  committed  wilful  perjury,  and  the 
verdict  implies  that   Mr.  Walpole  told  fslsehoods  on 
his  oath.    He  had,  of  course,  an  obvious  motive  for  doing 
so,  and  so  had  the  plaintiff.     The  old  law  would  have 
admitted  the  testimony  of  neither,  and  the  Court  would 
have  had  to  rely  vipon  such  fragments  of  relevant  statement 
as  covild  be  obtained  from  disinterested  persons.    But  it  so 
happened  that  very  little  on  one  side  or  the  other  was 
forthcoming,  except  the  conflicting  narratives  of  the  parties 
themselves.    The  relations  which  for  a  short  time  sub- 
sisted  between   them  were  common  ground.     In  what 
manner  they  began  was  the  disputed  issue,  and  there  the 
jury  v/ere  left  to  inference  or  the  balance  of  probabilities. 
It  is  imlikely,  though  of  course  not  impossible,  that  the 
heir-presumptive  to  an  English  earldom,  a  man  of  eight- and- 
twenty,  who  had  served  in  the  navy  and  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  world,  should  seriously  contemplate   marrying  a 
German  governess  after  a  few  days'  acquaintance  in  a  hotrd. 
That  he  should  seduce  her  under  a  promise  of  marriage 
which  he  never  meant  to  keep  is,  unfortunately,  not  so 
improbable.     Such   conduct  is  so  base,  mean,  and  in- 
famous, that  it  stands  on  the  same  moral  level  as  rape,  and 
people  quite  free  from  sentimental  enthusiasm  have  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  Never- 
theless it  is  not,  as  every  one  knows,  uncommon',  and  if 
Miss  Wiedemann  may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Walpole  seems  to 
have  been  guilty  of  it. 

The  very  strangeness  of  Miss  Wiedemann's  story  may 
perhaps  have  assisted  her  cause.    All  she  had  to  prove 
was  that  the  defendant  said  he  would  marry  her.  She 
incurred  great  risk  of  incredulity  by  asserting  that  he 
committed  a  violent  outrage,  and  that  she  struggled  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  a  room  with  a  bell,  a  window  on  the 
terrace,  and  a  thin  partition,  behind  which  her  pupil  was 
sleeping.    To  the  main  outlines  of  this  tale,  with  some 
minor  variations  pointed   out   by   Mr.  Lockwood,  she 
throughout  the  three  trials  adhered.    That  she  so  promptly 
forgave  the  offence  she  attributed  to  the  fact  that  she 
relied  upon  becoming  Mrs.  Walpole,  and  perhaps  Countess 
of  Orford.    The  first  trial  of  this  singular  suit  came  to  an 
abrupt  end.    Miss  Wiedemann,  being  asked  by  the  Soli- 
citor-General to  give  the  date  of  her  child's  birth,  in- 
dignantly declined  to  answer  the  question.    Thereupon  the 
late  Baron  Huddleston,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  l  ules 
of  nisi  prius  failed  him  for  once,  stopped  the  case  and 
entered  judgment  for  the  defendant.    This  he  had  no  right 
to  do,  although  he  might  have  sent  Miss  Wiedemann  to 
prison.    A  new  trial  was  therefore  ordered,  and  this  time 
Mr.  Justice  Mathew  was  the  judge.    The  jury  could  not 
agree ;  and  the  plaintiff,  in  the  exercise  of  her  right, 
came  into  court  for  the  third  time.     On  this  occasion 
Mr.  Lockwood  took  an  important  objection.     He  sub- 
mitted that  there  was  no  evidence  of  corroboration,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  must  legally  fail.  Baron 
Pollock,  however,  decided  that,  as  Miss  Wiedemann  had 
written  to  Mr.  Walpole  reminding  him  of  his  alleged 
offer  to  marry  her,  and  as  he  had  not  replied  denying 
the  offer,  or,  indeed,  replied  at  all,  he  had  done  what 
the  jury  might  or  might  not  take  as  corroboration  of  the 
plaintifl's  case.    This  is  a  serious  ruling,  which  must,  if 
upheld,  entirely  alter  the  doctrine  of  corroboration  as  pre- 
viously understood.    Mr.  Lockwood's  objection  may,  pos- 
sibly, have  influenced  the  jury  ;  for  the  twelve  men  in  the 
box  do  not  always  like  these  attempts  to  destroy  their 
jurisdiction.  The  excitable  and  almost  hysterical  behaviour 
of  the  plaintiff,  and  her  imperfect  knowledge  of  English, 
may  also  have  assisted  her  by  exciting  compassion.  The 
attacks  upon  her  life  and  reputation,  if  the  jury  thought 
them  unwarrantable,  must  have  done  her  more  good  than 
harm.    The  original  defence,  that  a  promise  to  marry  is 
not  valid  if  made  in  a  polygamous  country,  was  not  what 
Americans  would  call  a  popular  plea ;  and  it  must,  in  fair- 
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•ness,  be  admitted  that  the  natural  inference  from  the 
■plaintiff's  refusal  to  say  when  her  child  was  born  is  un- 
founded. So  far  as  the  dates  £;o  Mr.  Walpole  might  have 
"been  the  father.  Sail,  the  whole  case  is  a  very  peculiar 
one,  and  if  the  jury  had  found  the  other  way,  no  Court 
would  have  ventured  to  disturb  their  finding.  As  it  is, 
execution  has  been  stayed,  and  it  is  improbable  that  the 
Jast  has  been  heard  of  an  ugly  matter. 


THE  BEHRING  SE.\  AGREEMENT. 

XF  Mr.  Blaine  has  temporarily  retired  from  the  active 
JL  direction  of  the  State  Department  while  remaining 
nominally  at  its  head,  the  suspension  of  his  control  has  been 
favourable  to  the  rapidity  and  smoothness  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States.  The  signing  of  an  agreement 
which  establishes  a  modus  vivendi  is,  at  least  on  the  face  of 
it,  an  advance  towards  a  final  settlement.  The  compromise 
will  not  remove  all  our  diiliculties.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
how  British  Colombia  will  take  the  stoppage  of  the  seal 
■fishery  for  a  year,  and  then  we  have  to  decide  what  com- 
pensation is  to  be  given,  and  by  whom,  to  the  more  or  less 
genuine  Canadian  vessels  which,  it  is  alleged,  will  be  injured 
by  the  prohibition.  But,  as  far  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
Jiient  and  the  Federal  Government  are  concerned,  the  agree- 
ment will  remove  causes  of  immediate  dispute,  and  set  apart 
an  interval  during  which  a  final  arrangement  may  be  arrived 
at.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  the  negotiations  which 
have  been  published  that  every  effort  has  been  made  on  our 
side  to  remove  obstacles.  Lord  Salisbuky  has  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  refused  any  one  of  the  concessions  asked 
for  by  President  Harrison.  Whether  this  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  arriving  at  a  tolerable  settlement  with  all 
negotiators  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  discussed.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  available  way  when  one  side  is  really 
anxious'to  make  an  end,  and  the  other  can  afford  to  spin 
out  the  discussion. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  are  few  and  simple.  The 
total  suspension  of  the  fishery  by  Canadian  fishermen  with- 
in the  limits  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  territorial 
was  in  the  circumstances,  we  suppose,  inevitable.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  convinced  that  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  to  kill  7,500  seals,  "to  be  taken  on 
*'  the  islands  for  the  subsistence  of  the  natives,"  was 
reasonable.  It  at  least  agreed  to  give  its  consent  after 
some  opposition.  This  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  it 
has  yielded.  The  withdrawal  of  its  opposition  was,  we 
must  believe,  inevitable,  if  it  was  convinced  that  the 
natives  of  Alaska  live  upon  seal,  and  would  be  starved 
if  they  could  not  obtain  it,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  contention  of  the  American  Government.  On  another 
point  also  the  Foreign  Office  has  given  way.  It  has 
agreed  not  to  press  for  the  right  to  appoint  a  Consul 
in  the  Prybiloft'  Islands.  We  presume  that  the  United 
•States  did  not  think  it  consistent  with  its  dignity  to  con- 
sent to  the  appointment  of  a  foreign  ofiicial  whose  duty  it 
would  be  to  see  how  far  American  officials  did  their  duty. 
There  would,  at  least,  be  no  other  visible  work  for  an 
English  Consvil  to  perform  at  the  Prybiloff  Islands,  in 
which  there  are  no  British  subjects,  and  with  which  we 
have  no  trade.  Wlien  we  remember  these  conditions,  we 
even  feel  some  surprise  that  the  request  should  have  been 
made  to  a  Government  which  is  certainly  not  unduly  care- 
less of  what  it  considers  its  dignity  in  dealing  with 
foreigners.  The  demand  was  in  any  case  one  of  the  many 
which  the  British  Government  has  first  made  and  then 
withdrawn  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations.  But  though 
President  Harrison  has  refused  to  consent  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Consul,  he  has  agreed  that  "  suitable  perfions  designated 
"by  Great  Britain"  shall,  "at  any  time,  upon  application," 
be  allowed  to  visit  the  islands,  during  the  present  fishing 
season,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  be  laid 
before  the  arbitrators.  The  period  during  which  the  evi- 
dence is  to  be  collected,  and  the  decision  to  be  given,  is  not, 
we  gather,  fixed  ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  will 
be  done  before  the  modus  vivendi  expires  next  May.  It 
would  appear  that  Lord  Salisbury  feels  no  great  confidence 
that  any  such  speed  will  be  made,  since  he  asks  that  the 
arbitration  may  proceed  concurrently  with  the  modus 
vivendi,  and  has  even  laid  it  down  that  this  compromise 
cannot  be  renewed.  In  view  of  the  frequency  and  import- 
ance of  the  English  concessions  in  the  course  of  these  nego- 
tiations, we  feel  no  firm  confidence  that  the  modus  vioendi 
would  not  be  renewed  if  the  United  States  wished  it  to  be 


prolonged.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro- 
longation would  not  be  desirable.  This  dispute,  in  which 
we  may  point  out,  for  the  guidance  of  colonials  who  long  for 
the  dignity  of  independence,  England  has  had  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  no  small  risk  imposed  on  her  for  a  quarrel  which 
is  only  hers  because  it  is  theirs,  has  already  lasted  too  long. 
It  is  for  every  reason  desirable  that  it  should  be  settled  for 
good.  The  arbitration  to  which  both  sides  have  at  last 
agreed  ought  to  lead  at  no  very  distant  date  to  a  settlement. 
Our  own  experience  of  this  method  of  settling  international 
disputes  has  not  been  encouraging  ;  but  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible that  the  judge  in  this  case  maj'  follow  the  excellent 
example  recently  set  by  the  Czar,  and  decide  according  to 
the  evidence,  and  not  go  merely  by  considerations  as  to 
which  side  it  is  safer  to  offend. 


A  NEW  PEOPLE'S  PALACE. 

THE  Polytechnic  Institute  which  it  is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish for  South- West  London  is  not  one  of  the  educa- 
tional cranks  of  the  day.  It  is  intended  to  do  for  Chelsea, 
Fulham,  Kensington,  Westminster,  and  the  immense  parish 
of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  what  the  older  esta- 
blishment does  for  the  East  Eud  of  London.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  term  "  East  End "  as  impljing  haunts  of 
poverty  and  destitution  has  done  a  good  deal  to  prejudice 
the  case  of  other  parts  which  are  quite  as  poor  and  just  as 
much  in  need  of  help.  But,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  the 
class  lowest  in  the  material  scale  that  would  benefit  by  the 
institution  which  a  Council  headed  by  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, and  supported  by  a  whole  host  of  infiuential  people, 
are  seeking  to  found  and  maintain.  Chelsea  has  already  an 
excellent  public  library — one  of  the  best  in  London — and 
this  it  is  intended  to  utilize.  Lord  Cadogan,  with  great 
generosity,  has  given  a  site  in  Manresa  Road,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  library  in  question.  The  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  consented  to  lay  the  foundation 
stone  next  month.  But  meanwhile  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  done.  The  history  of  the  undertaking,  which  has 
so  far  been  most  successful,  is  simple  enough  ;  but  it 
shows,  among  other  things,  the  value  of  a  much-abused 
public  body.  About  three  years  ago  a  deputation  waited 
on  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  asked  for  a  grant 
out  of  the  City  Parochial  Charities  Fund.  The  deputa- 
tion had  a  strong  case.  The  enormous  district  on  behalf  of 
which  they  pleaded  contains  a  vast  number  of  persons  who 
have  at  present  scarcely  any  opportunities  of  recreation 
except  Battersea  Park  in  summer  and  the  public-house  in 
winter.  There  is  no  provision  for  technical  instruction, 
which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  urgent  need  of  the  day,  and  in  the  supply  of 
which  Great  Britain  is  in  danger  of  being  outstripped  by 
Continental  countries.  The  Charity  Commissioners,  who 
are  concerned  solely,  or  chiefly,  with  the  educational  side  of 
the  matter,  promised  the  handsome  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Technical  Institute. 
But  they  promised  it  conditionally.  They  would  endow  and 
support  the  Institute  when  it  had  been  set  on  foot.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  required  that  another  fifty  thousand 
pounds  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  for 
site,  building,  and  equipment.  Of  this  amount  thirty-two 
thousand  pounds  have  been  provided.  Eighteen  thousand 
more  are  wanted  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  politics  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  proposal.  In  1889  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster presided  over  a  meeting  in  furtherance  of  it  at 
Grosvenor  House,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Sir  Henry  Eoscoe.  Last  Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Marquess  of  Ripon's,  and  Lord  Eipon  himself  took  the 
chair.  The  largest  subscriber  is  Lord  Cadogan,  who,  be- 
sides a  piece  of  land  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  sends 
a  thousand  more  in  cash.  Lord  Manners,  Lord  Iveagh, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  sent  munificent  contri- 
butions. Prominent  among  the  attractions  which  this 
People's  Palace  is  designed  to  furnish  ai-e  a  gymnasium  and 
a  swimming-bath,  the  value  of  which  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion. There  will  also  be  reading-rooms,  music,  and  various 
other  means  of  amusement,  as  refreshment  for  mind  and 
body,  besides  the  more  solid  provision  of  science  and  art 
classes.  It  would  not  be  very  creditable  to  the  wealth  and 
intelligence  of  the  metropolis  if  this  great  scheme, 
wise  and  liberal  in  conception  and  execution,  were  allowed 
to  fail  for  lack  of  a  few  thousands.    The  architect's  plans 
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have  already  been  drawn,  and  very  elaborate  they  are. 
They  include  a  large  entertainment  room,  eighty  feet  by  forty- 
four  ;  gymnasiums,  swimming-baths,  a  school  of  cookery, 
an  electric  workshop,  with  shops  for  plumbers,  bricklayers, 
and  engineers.  All  who  have  suffered  from  the  plumber  as 
he  is  now  taught  will  sympathize  with  the  desire  to  teach 
him  better  in  the  future.  It  is  not  often  that  the  public 
are  asked  to  assist  an  enterprise  so  purely  beneficent,  and 
so  wholly  free  from  the  ordinary  perils  of  philanthropy, 
as  this  Polytechnic.  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  who  may  be 
called  the  father  of  the  movement,  should,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  live  to  see  the  whole  of  London  and  of  all 
our  largest  towns  supplied  with  palaces  after  the  pattern 
sketched  in  his  famous  romance.  People  cannot  be  made 
sober  by  shutting  up  public- houses.  But  they  can  be 
saved  from  being  driven  into  bad  habits  at  an  early  age 
by  oifering  them  such  resources  as  the  South-West  London 
Polytechnic  will  afford.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  P.  Murray,  at  47  Duke  Street,  St. 
James's. 


THE  MELINITE  SCANDAL. 

THE  book  which  M.  Turpin  wrote  to  denounce  the 
greed  of  certain  English  manufacturers  and  the 
treason  of  some  of  his  countrymen  has  had  imexpectedly 
serious  consequences  for  himself.  It  has  brought  a  sen- 
tence of  five  years'  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
francs,  and  five  years'  interdiction  of  civil  rights  upon  him. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  also  been  the  means  of  inflicting  a 
sentence  of  the  same  term  of  imprisonment  on  his  agent, 
M.  Tripone,  of  whom  he  complained  so  bitterly,  together 
with  a  fine  of  three  thousand  francs,  ten  years'  loss  of  civil 
rights,  and  ten  years'  interdiction  to  live  in  some  places  to 
be  hereafter  specified.  M.  Feuvkier,  who  was  M.  Tri- 
pone's  clerk,  and  a  M.  Fesseler,  who  was  custodian  of  the 
archives  of  the  manufactory  of  arms  at  Puteaux,  have  also 
been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  and  to  smaller 
fines.  These  fines,  which  habitually  accompany  sen- 
tences for  criminal  ofi'ences  in  France,  are,  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  to  us.  It 
seems  a  kind  of  painting  of  the  lily  to  add  them  when 
%  man  has  been  sentenced  to  the  severe  punishment  of 
five  years'  imprisonment.  The  amounts,  too,  are  so 
curious.  Little  mulcts  of  20I.  or  8o^.  are  imposed  on 
men  to  whom  they  are  of  no  importance.  If  the  prisoner 
is  a  ruined  man,  he  cannot  pay  even  these  small  sums. 
The  old  English  system  of  imposing  gigantic  fines  of  ten 
or  even  thirty  thousand  pounds  on  public  offenders  or 
members  of  His  Majesty's  Opposition  had  something  to  say 
for  itself.  These  penalties  left  a  man  at  the  King's  mercy, 
and  were  an  effectual  check  on  his  activity,  as  many  dis- 
covered in  the  days  when  there  was  a  king  in  England,  and 
men  did  not  do  what  was  good  in  their  own  eyes  in  politics. 
But  these  trumpery  fines  are  neither  here  nor  there.  As 
the  French  are  a  logical  people,  they  have  doubtless  some 
profound  reason  for  enforcing  them.  We  have  always 
vaguely  wondered  whether  they  are  not  a  way  of  "putting 
"  to  shame,"  something  equivalent  to  standing  in  the  pillory, 
or  being  ridden  round  the  town  on  a  donkey  with  your  face 
to  the  tail. 

As  the  case  against  M.  Turpin  and  his  fellow-prisoners 
was  heard  in  camera,  we  can,  of  course,  only  express  a  very 
reserved  opinion  on  its  merits.  The  charge  was  that  MM. 
Turpin  and  Tripone  conspired  to  sell  State  secrets  to  a  firm 
of  English  manufacturers,  and  that  Feuvrier  and  Fesseler 
were  subordinate  agents  in  the  conspiracy.  The  secrets 
sold  were  the  form  of  locks  for  exploding  shells,  and  the 
nature  of  certain  explosives.  If  the  charge  was  well 
founded  the  punishment  was  far  fr-om  too  severe.  We  our- 
selves are  much  too  lax  in  dealing  with  such  offences.  But 
there  are  circumstances  in  this  story  which  inspire  some 
doubt.  M.  Turpin  has  himself  maintained — and  he  was 
not  publicly  contradicted — that  he  had  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  War  to  sell  in  England  his  real  or  supposed 
discoveries  in  explosives  which  the  French  Government  did 
not  choose  to  buy.  It  is  also  known,  on  the  authority  of 
M.  DE  Freycinet,  that  no  credence  was  given  to  various 
previous  charges  brought  against  M.  Tripone.  It  was  not 
even  thought  necessary  to  remove  him  from  his  place  in  the 
territorial  army.  When  M.  Turpin  published  the  pamphlet 
already  noticed  by  us,  in  which  he  brought  sweeping 
charges  of  treason  against  officials  in  the  War  Office,  M.  de 
Freycinet  still  continued  to  assert  publicly  that  they  were, 


and  must  be,  unfounded.  M.  Tripone,  who  had  been 
arrested,  was  even  released.  Yet  it  now  appears  that  th» 
Court  has  decided,  not  only  that  some  at  least  of  M. 
Turpin's  charges  were  well  founded,  but  that  he  himself' 
was  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  We  must  presume  that  they- 
had  evidence  to  go  on,  and  it  may  be  that  M.  Turpih  - 
had  resold  in  England  some  discoveries  for  which  he  had 
already  been  paid  in  Fiance.  If  so  he  deserves  no  pity, 
There  is,  however,  a  disturbing  appearance  of  incoherence 
about  the  action  of  the  French  Government.  Two  yearfi 
ago  M.  Turpin  was  declaring  that  M.  Tripone  had  betrayed 
the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of  melinite,  yet  nothing  was 
done.  When  M.  Turpin  makes  a  public  scandal  these 
proceedings  are  suddenly  taken.  It  may  appear  somewhat 
impertinent  in  foreigners  to  doubt  the  impartiality  of  the 
Correctional  Tribunal.  Still  French  courts  do  show  in- 
their  public  proceedings  such  a  very  strange  notion  of  the 
value  of  evidence,  and  all  Frenchmen  are  so  liable  to  be 
thrown  off  their  balance  by  the  "  cuckoo  cry  of  treason," 
that  we  have  our  doubts  whether  there  has  not  been  mor& 
panic  than  law  in  the  trial  of  M.  Turpin  and  the  others/ 
The  English  firm  which  is  understood  to  have  paid  them 
has  emphatically  denied  that  it  has  ever  bought  Frencb 
official  secrets.  Into  that  quarrel  we  need  not  enter ;  but 
we  may  point  out  that  ti  ials  of  officials  and  soldiers  fo3> 
selling  information  to  foreign  Powers  have  been  rather 
numerous  in  France  of  late  years,  and  have  almost  uniformly, 
ended  in  verdicts  of  guilty.  Whether  this  proves  that  tho 
French  are  so  suspicious  of  this  offence  as  to  see  guilt  where 
there  is  none,  or  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  corruption  in- 
the  French  Administration,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  A& 
the  prisoners  have  appealed  more  will  be  heard  of  the  case, 
and  it  is  possible  that  as  the  secrecy  shown  so  far  seems, 
only  to  have  served  to  aggravate  suspicion,  the  proceedingei- 
in  future  will  be  public. 


EXIT  THE  L.IND  PURCHASE  BILL. 

MR.  BALFOUE'S  hard-won  triumph,  completed  last?- 
Monday  night,  was  made  an  occasion  by  him  for' 
a  generous  tribute  to  the  Opposition  critics  of  the  Land' 
Purchase  Bill.    That  it  was  far  more  generous  than  the 
facts  warranted  we  know  very  well ;  but  the  Chief  Sec;re- 
tary's  courteous  exaggeration  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
muster  at  such  a  moment,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept 
without  challenge  the  comprehensive  compliment  paid  to 
the  minority  in  the  declaration  that  they  have  argued  the 
Bill,  not  only  with  "  great  knowledge  and  with  conspicuous 
"  ability,"  but  also  with  "  perfect  fairness."    It  may  be. 
somewhat  difficult  to  associate  "  perfect  fairness,"  in  the' 
controversial  sense,  at  any  rate,  with  the  action  of  men 
who  prolong  their  disputations  beyond  the  points  which 
the  interests  of  their  case,  even  in  their  own  views  of  it^ 
require ;  and  who  do  so  with  the  well-understood  purpose 
of  inflicting  certain  absolutely  extraneous  and  irrelevant" 
inconveniences  on  their  opponents.    But,  as  we  have  said 
already,  we  are  v/illing  to  let  that  pass.    Let  it  be  assumed 
that  Mr.  Sexton — whom  we  take  to  have  been  the  principal 
figure  in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  when  he  spoke  of  "  acute- 
"  ness,"  "knowledge,"  and  "ability" — and  that  any  other. 
Irish  members  (there  were  very  few,  indeed,  Mr.  Healy,  for 
one,  having  notably  effaced  himself)  who  may  have  at  all- 
approached  him  in  mastery  of  the  details  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill,  have  never,  or  hardly  ever,  pressed  their  objec- 
tions or  pursued  their  resistance  beyond  a  legitimate  point. 
It  becomes,  in  that  case,  all  the  more  remarkable  that  a. 
measure  presenting  so  many  points  to  the  objector  that  his- 
criticisms,  even  his  legitimately  restrained  criticisms,  ex- 
tended over  many  weeks,  should  have  been  opposed  on  its- 
third  reading  only  by  an  English  Radical  minority,  un- 
aided by  any  Irish  members.    From  this  it  will  seem  to- 
follow  either  that  Mr.   Sexton  and  his  friends  made  a  ■ 
mighty  fuss  over  objections  not  really  regarded  by  theni 
as  important,  or  that  their  objections  were  allowed  to  ■ 
prevail.    But  the  first  of  these  inferences  is  excluded  by 
the  hypothesis  from  which  we  started,  namely,  that  there  • 
was  no  undue  insistence  on  objections  ;  while  the  second' 
is  negatived  by  Mr.  Balfour's  admission  that  he  had  not 
been  able  in  every  respect,  perhaps   not   in   the  most 
important  respects,  to  meet  the  wishes  expressed  by  the 
Irish  members  on  their    various   amendments.  Hence 
their  protracted  criticism,  yet  final  acceptance,  of  a  measure 
1  which,  in  the  most  important  respects,  they  have  not  sue- 
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ceeded  in  amending,  becomes  to  vis  an  insoluble  mystery 
from  which  we  reluctantly  turn  away. 

It  is  not,  however,  very  much  easier  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  Mr.  Morley,  who  set  in  array  eight  objections 
to  the  Bill,  not  one  of  which  has,  he  declares,  been  met,  and, 
nevertheless,  offers  no  opposition  to  the  motion  for  its 
third  reading.  Nor  is  it  as  though  the  Gladstonians  felt 
themselves  estopped  by  their  own  agrarian  policy  in 
Ireland  from  opposing  that  of  the  present  Government ; 
for  it  was  a  main  part  of  Mr.  Morley's  elaborate  case 
against  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  that  it  differed  materially,  and 
for  the  worse,  both  from  existing  Purchase  Acts  and  from 
the  measure  for  which  Mr.  Morley  himself  incurred  a 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  Session  of  i886.  There  would 
on  his  showing  have  been  ample  justification  for  moving 
the  rejection  of  a  measure  on  the  three  grounds — first, 
that  it  is  not  "  part  of  a  general  political  settlement " ; 
secondly,  that  it  brings  the  state  into  the  direct  relation  of 
creditor  to  the  great  multitude  of  tenants;  and,  thirdly, 
that  it  resorts  to  Imperial  credit  on  a  large  scale  without 
"  reserving  to  any  public  authority  the  perpetual  advan- 
"  tages  from  the  use  of  such  credit."  It  is  true  that  the 
last  condition  savours  of  financial  pedantry  ;  that  the  second 
is  as  carefully  observed  in  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  as  it  was 
flagrantly  violated  in  Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  that  the  first 
was  only  nominally  fulfilled  under  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
of  1 886,  while  it  is  still  quite  within  the  powers  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  constituencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ensure  its  real  fulfilment  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  measure.  It  rests  with  them  to  con- 
vince the  Irish  people  and  their  so-called  leaders — if  two 
sets  of  men  pulling  different  ways  can  be  so  described — 
that  the  state  of  things  which  has  already  been  created  in 
Ireland  by  a  few  years'  firm  administration  of  a  law,  the 
.special  stringencies  of  which  the  Executive  has  now,  it  is 
good  to  note,  been  able  to  relax  by  proclamation  over  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  constitutes,  in  fact, 
the  "  general  political  settlement "  with  which  a  Land 
Purchase  Bill  may  be  safely  associated.  Seeing,  however, 
that  Mr.  Morley  strenuously  denies  all  these  propositions 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  he  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  demanding — indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  consis- 
tency, he  was  bound  to  demand — the  rejection  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill.  But,  of  course,  we  all  know  the  reason  why 
he  did  not.  This  legislation  is  not  free  from  danger,  as  we 
have  often  admitted,  nor  is  it  guiltless  of  grave  offence 
against  sound  principle.  But  these  are  just  the  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  Morley  and  his  friends  are  absolutely  precluded 
from  taking  exception  to  it ;  while  the  grounds  of  attack 
which  they  do  select  are  unreal,  and  they  know  that  all  the 
world  is  aware  not  only  of  that  fact,  but  also  of  their  know- 
ledge of  it. 


A  MINISTERIAL  DEFEAT. 

NO  Government — for  Governments  differ  in  this  respect 
from  walnut-trees  and  two  other  well-known  natural 
products — is  the  better  for  being  beaten  ;  and  if  Ministers 
had  not  been  put  in  a  minority  of  sixteen  last  Thursday 
night  on  Mr.  Buxton's  Amendment  to  the  Factories  Bill,  we 
confess  that,  as  their  supporters,  we  should  have  been  all  the 
better  pleased.  But  whether  they  can  be  justly  lectured  on 
that  defeat,  as  they  were  by  a  candid  friend  in  the  press  on 
the  following  morning,  is  a  question  with  which  one's  per- 
sonal disappointment  at  the  division  has  nothing  to  do. 
Moreover,  lecturing  is  a  habit  which  grows  upon  the 
lecturer — especially  when  he  is  also  a  "  candid  friend  " — 
a  circumstance  which  we  hereby  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Times ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  quite  see  our 
way  to  join  that  censor  in  the  rebuke  which  it  has  bestowed 
upon  the  Government  for  the  line  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  matter.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  quite  possible 
for  them  to  leave  the  question — as  they  were  pressed  to  leave 
it — an  open  question  with  their  followers,  and  to  use  no 
ofiicial  influence  with  them  to  induce  them  to  support  exist- 
ing arrangements  with  respect  to  the  minimum  age  of  infant 
labour  in  factories,  as  against  Mr.  Buxton's  proposal  to  raise 
that  age  to  eleven.  But,  though  possible,  it  would  have 
been  also  pusillanimous,  to  do  this,  especially  after  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  had  himself  supported  the 
existing  arrangement  before  the  Standing  Committee,  and 
had  procured  the  rejection  of  a  clause  identical  with  the 
amendment  proposed  the  other  night.  Furthermore,  we 
are  of  opinion  that,  on  a  question  of  the  kind  in  which  the 


fate  of  a  Ministry  is  not  involved,  when,  of  course,  higher 
Imperial  considerations  may  come  in,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Government  to  form  definite  views  of  public  policy,  and  to 
have  the  courage  to  endeavour,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  rebuff, 
to  obtain  their  acceptance  by  a  majority  of  the  House. 
And  inasmuch  as  there  is,  in  our  judgment,  very  much  to  be 
said  for  the  view  upheld  the  other  night  by  Mr.  Matthews, 
and  almost  as  much  to  be  said  on  other  grounds  against 
the  too  hasty  adoption  of  the  humanitarian  contention 
opposed  to  it,  we  cannot  regret  that  the  Government  stuck 
to  their  guns,  although  with  the  result  above  recorded. 

We  are  the  more  confirmed  in  our  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  is  a  case  for  a  lecture  by  noticing  one  of  the  points 
which  the  homilist  seems  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
his  case  to  make.  He  seems  to  think  it  reasonable  to  urge 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Government  to  the  proposal  to 
fix  the  age  of  labour  at  eleven  is  a  breach  of  international 
good  faith,  and  that  it  indicates  that  a  "  rather  casuistical 
"  view  "  has  been  taken  by  the  Government  of  their  Berlin 
obligations.  We  should  have  thought  that,  if  there  were 
any  Berlin  "  obligations  "—in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
woi'd — at  all,  it  would  require  as  much  casuistry  to 
show  that  the  laising  of  the  labour  age  to  eleven  is 
the  fulfilment  of  an  undertaking  to  raise  it  to  twelve, 
as  it  would  need  to  justify  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consent  to  the  former  modification.  But  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  of  course,  from  Sir  John  Gokst's  speech, 
that  there  was  no  international  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Indeed  we  are  sure  that  the  Under-Secretary  for  India 
will  forgive  us  for  saying — the  compliments  which  are 
being  heaped  on  him  by  his  adversaries  cannot  yet  have 
quite  unfitted  him  for  hearing  a  plain  truth — that  there 
was  no  idea  of  sending  any  English  representatives  to 
Berlin  to  commit  this  country  to  legislation ;  and  that 
if  we  had  intended  to  send  one,  we  possibly  should  not 
have  selected  Sir  John  Gorst.  As  it  was,  he  kindly 
left  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom  to  legislate 
or  not  to  legislate  in  the  sense  of  the  protocol  of  the 
Conference.  And  we,  for  our  own  part,  are  not  at  all 
sure — at  any  rate,  as  at  present  advised — that  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  disposed  to  legislate 
wisely  in  cutting  ofi'  a  year  from  the  age  at  which  a  boy 
may  begin  the  education  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  him  a  year 
longer,  not  at  the  culture  of  qualities  and  powers  which  will 
at  all  necessarily  help  him  to  success  in  life,  but  simply  at 
the  education  of  books. 


THE  MUTINIES  OF  1797- 
III. 

THE  end  of  the  mutiny  at  St.  Helen's  overlapped  the  beginning 
of  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore.  This  more  criminal  movement 
began  on  the  12th  May,  three  days  before  Howe  received  the 
submission  of  the  delegates  of  the  Channel  Fleet.  At  that  date 
the  North  Sea  squadron  was  at  sea,  under  command  of  Admiral 
Duncan,  watching  the  coast  of  Holland.  There  were  at  the 
Little  Nore  some  half-score  frigates  and  small  vessels,  together 
with  two  64-gun  ships — the  Inflexible,  commanded  by  Captain 
Ferris,  and  the  Director,  commanded  by  Captain  Bligh.  This 
was  the  Bligh  of  the  Bounty,  he  who  M  as  afterwards  deposed 
from  his  governorship  of  New  South  Wales  by  Major  Johnston 
of  the  102nd  Foot.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  there  had  been 
mutiny  to  the  fore,  and  he  not  there.  The  flagship  of  Buckner, 
tlie  Port  Admiral,  was  the  Sandwich,  90,  which  was  not  armed 
for  sea-service,  having  only  her  upper-deck  guns  on  board.  She 
was,  however,  full  of  men,  and  of  prime  seamen.  For  fear  that 
they  would  desert,  these  men  were  not  allowed  on  shore,  and 
were  practically  imprisoned  on  board.  Buckner,  who  probably 
wished  to  preserve  them  for  Duncan,  would  not  even  give  them 
to  the  frigate  captains  who  applied  for  some  of  them  by  name  to  fill 
the  petty  officers'  berths.  We  can  understand  that  there  was 
much  sulky  indignation  among  them,  and  that  the  news  of  the 
outbreak  at  Spithead,  which  filtered  in,  set  up  some  ferment  on 
the  flagship's  lower  deck.  There  was  a  man  on  board  her  who 
was  admirably  fitted,  by  training  and  character,  to  turn  discon- 
tent into  mutiny.  In  France,  as  it  had  been  four  years 
earlier,  this  man  would  probably  have  played  a  considerable  part. 
By  us  he  is  only  remembered  as  Richard  Parker  the  Mutineer, 
who  ended  his  life  at  the  yardarm  of  the  Sandwich.  He  waa 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Exeter,  and  he  began  life  in  the 
position  of  a  gentleman  as  mid.shipman  on  board  the  Culloden 
in    1786.     He    was   discharged    from   her,   and  then  from 
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the  Leander,  for  immoral  conduct,  and  for  setting  a  bad 
example  to  Lis  messmates.  In  1793,  -when  lie  had  finished 
his  time  as  midshipman  and  was  rated  mate,  he  was  broken 
by  court-martial  for  insubordination,  was  sent  before  the  mast, 
and  thence  invalided  into  hospital.  For  a  space  he  dis- 
appeared. "When  he  le-appeared  he  was  in  prison  for  debt  at 
Edinburgh.  He  had  married,  and  had  attempted  the  trade  of 
schoolmaster.  To  escape  from  prison  he  took  the  bounty,  and 
came  into  the  navy  again  as  quota-man  from  Perth.  He  had 
only  been  drafted  to  the  Sandwich  six  weeks  before  the  Mutiny 
broke  out.  Mutatis  mutandis,  this  is  not  unlike  the  early  career 
of  many  heroes  of  the  French  Revolution.  Whether  Parker  be- 
longed to  one  of  our  native  revolutionary  societies  of  the  time  is 
not  certain.  It  was  afterwards  asserted  that  he  did,  and  was  sent 
on  board  as  being,  from  his  training,  a  likely  person  to  foment  a 
mutiny.  This,  however,  is  so  much  the  kind  of  story  which  would 
be  told  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  intrinsically  improbable.  He  himself  had  the  grace 
to  "  die  game,"  and  without  betraying  his  associates  on  shore,  if 
he  had  any.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  he  was  very  much 
the  stamp  of  man  who  did  belong  to  Jacobin  societies,  and  that 
his  training  had  qualified  him  admirably  for  the  part  he  played. 
On  board  the  ships  at  the  Nore  he  had  to  his  hand  plenty  of  the 
kind  of  material  which  the  demagogue  loves.  The  London  police 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  its  criminals  on  board  for  some 
time  ;  and  among  them  undoubtedly  were  members  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  and  United  Irishmen.  Men  of  a  better  stamp 
felt  the  common  grievances,  and  there  was  a  feeling  among 
them — very  wrong-headed,  but  not  wholly  base — that  it  would 
be  mean  in  them  not  to  back  up  their  fellow-seamen  at  Spit- 
head. 

That  Parker  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the  mutiny  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  he  appears  as  leader  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  broke  out  on  board  the  Sandwich  while  most  of  the  captains 
were  on  board  the  Inflexible,  attending  a  court-martial  on  a 
Captain  Savage.  As  had  been  the  case  at  Spithead,  no  violence 
was  done  to  the  oflicers.  In  the  course  of  the  day  an  incident 
happened  which  showed  the  difference  of  the  two  movements. 
The  San  Fiorenzo  frigate  arrived  from  Portsmouth.  The  muti- 
neers cheered  her  as  she  came  in,  believing  perliaps  that  she 
came  to  ask  her  help  for  the  Channel  Fleet.  But  the  San 
Fiorenzo  was  a  loyal  ship.  Her  captain,  Sir  Hariy  Burrard 
Neale,  seeing  from  the  look  of  the  ships  at  the  Little  Nore  that 
something  must  be  wrong,  gave  orders  that  the  cheers  should 
not  be  answered ;  and  the  San  Fiorenzo  took  up  her  moor- 
ings in  silence.  This  was  a  bad  sign  for  the  mutineer  leaders, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  learnt  that  the  crew 
of  the  Chjde  frigate,  commanded  by  the  Captain  Cunning- 
ham who  afterwards  wrote  a  history  of  the  mutiny,  was  also 
steady.  This  was  a  warning  to  Parker  and  his  associates  of  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  game  they  were  playing.  Their  one 
chance  of  success  was  the  unanimity  of  the  fleet ;  but  they  had 
gone  too  far  to  go  back  now.  It  was  decided  to  coerce  the  re- 
calcitrant ships.  On  the  I3tli  the  Inflexible  ranged  up  alongside 
the  San  Fiorenzo,  and  threatened  to  fire  into  her  if  the  crew  did 
not  cheer.  With  the  consent  of  Captain  Neale,  the  sign  of 
adhesion  was  given.  It  is  one  of  the  comic  incidents  of  the 
mutiny  that,  when  the  men  took  the  command  from  Captain 
Ferris,  they  rated  him  midshipman  to  show  that  there  was  no 
ill-feeling.  A  similar  course  was  taken  with  the  Clyde.  But 
though  these  ships  were  forced  to  appear  to  join,  and  to  ac- 
company the  mutineers  when  they  went  out  from  the  Little 
Nore  to  the  Nore,  they  remained  loyal  to  their  officers.  The  men 
of  the  Clyde  did  so  far  show  themselves  mutinous  as  to  insist  on 
getting  rid  of  the  doctor  and  the  sergeant  of  Marines.  The  latter 
was,  perhaps,  a  bully,  and  the  medical  department  was,  as  we 
have  said  before,  exceptionally  and  intensely  unpopular  among 
the  men.  Cunningham  would  have  stood  by  his  officer;  but  the 
doctor  became  frightened,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go.  The 
sergeant  of  Marines  was  discharged  regularly  to  save  appearances, 
and  replaced  by  a  man  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
conduct  of  the  men  of  the  Clyde  and  the  San  Fiorenzo  is  worth 
noting,  because  it  shows  what  it  was  that  finally  brought  about 
the  ruin  of  the  mutineers.  This  fleet  was  not  unanimous.  These 
two  vessels  were  forced  into  the  mutiny  against  their  will,  and 
on  board  all  the  other  vessels  there  was  a  loyal  minority.  The 
daily  proceedings  on  board  were  not  noted  with  detail  on  the 
logs  for  good  reasons ;  but  it  is  known  that  on  several  vessels 
there  were  officers  who  defied  the  mutineers  all  through  and 
withstood  Parker  to  his  face  ;  yet  they  were  protected  from  out- 
rage by  a  minority  of  the  men.  It  is  plain  that  Parker  was  ill 
fitted  for  the  part  he  chose  to  play.  He  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  contemptible  people  who  do  evil  in  a  half-hearted  fashion. 
If  he  could  have  brought  about  the  sinking  of  one  of  the  recalci- 
trant frigates,  or  the  massacre  of  the  men  whom  he  could  not 


trust  on  one  of  the  ships,  he  might  have  committed  the  mutineers 
beyond  hope  of  pardon.  But  he  shrank  from  the  desperate 
measures  which  could  alone  secure  his  ends,  and  did,  in  fact, 
enough  to  hang  himself,  and  no  more. 

There  were  two  stages  in  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.  The  first 
lasted  from  the  15th  to  the  31st  of  May.  During  this  period  the 
only  ships  engaged  were  those  already  mentioned.  On  the  31st 
vessels  began  to  drop  in  from  the  North  Sea,  and  they  continued 
to  come  till  the  6th  June.  These  were  the  ships  which  aroused 
the  intense  indignation  of  the  whole  country  by  first  deserting 
their  Admiral  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  the  Texel,  and  then 
attempting  to  blockade  the  Thames.  During  the  first  fortnight 
the  mutinous  ships  moved  out  to  the  Nore,  dragging  the  reluctant 
Clyde  and  San  Fiorenzo  with  them.  The  Red  Flag  was  hoisted, 
and  Admiral  Buckner's  flag  was  hauled  down.  Day  after  day 
Parker  with  his  committee  of  delegates  and  a  mob  of  mutineers 
several  hundred  strong  landed  at  Chatham  and  paraded  the  streets 
with  red  banners.  AdmiralBucknerwas  helpless.  The  only  garrison 
in  the  town  was  a  handful  of  invalids,  and  they,  it  was  noted, 
began,  "  when  elevated  with  drink,"  to  express  the  intention  to 
appoint  delegates  of  their  own  and  to  demonstrate  for  them- 
selves. Parker  was  abundantly  insolent  to  Buckner  personally, 
but,  on  the  whole,  there  was  no  great  violence  shown.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  fleet  visited  the  hospital  and  used  such  strong 
language  that  the  assistant-surgeon,  a  certain  Mr.  Safi'eray,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  a  fit  of  terror  by  shooting  himself.  The  boat- 
swain of  the  Proserpine,  who  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the 
men,  was  seized  and  dragged  off"  to  the  Sandwich  to  be  hanged. 
But  he  pleaded  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  excuse  was  accepted,  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant 
Bover.  The  mutineers  did  not,  however,  let  the  boatswain  oflT 
altogether.  They  paraded  him  round  the  fleet  with  two  large 
swabs  tied  to  his  shoulders  and  a  rope  round  his  neck,  while  a 
boatful  of  drummer  boys  beat  the  rogue's  march.  There  was  as 
yet  more  vacant  horseplay  and  noise,  than  violence  among  the 
mutineers.  So  little  did  the  crews  appear  to  be  in  earnest  that 
they  allowed  eight  days  to  pass  before  they  presented  their  list 
of  deioiands.  AVhen  it  was  handed  in  it  was  found  to  begin  with, 
a  superfluous  demand  that,  whatever  had  been  given  to  ships  at 
Spithead  should  be  given  to  those  at  the  Nore,  and  then  to  con- 
tain a  demand  that  a  ship's  company  should  have  a  right  to  object 
to  an  officer,  and  that  the  Articles  of  War  should  be  revised.  It 
was  now  becoming  clear  that  there  must  be  no  paltering  with 
this  mutiny.  Lord  Spencer,  the  First  Lord,  with  his  colleagues. 
Lord  Allan  and  Admiral  Young,  came  down  to  Chatham  with 
an  offer  of  pardon  to  those  who  would  return  to  duty  at  once,  but 
resolved  to  direct  resolute  measures  against  the  disorderly  ships. 
The  Militia  was  called  out,  and  steps  taken  to  put  Chatham  in  a 
state  of  defence.  An  attempt  to  bring  the  men  to  reason  quietly 
was  made  on  the  28th  May,  when  the  King's  proclamation  of 
pardon  was  read  on  all  the  ships.  It  was  not  without  effect. 
On  board  tlie  Brilliant,  at  least,  the  mutinous  party  only  kept 
the  upper  hand  with  difficulty.  Throughout  the  fleet  the  loyal 
minority  was  encouraged,  and  some  of  the  mutineers  shaken. 
Parker  did  not  improve  his  popularity  by  causing  one  of  the 
sailors  of  the  Brilliant  to  be  ducked  for  speaking  disrespectfully 
of  the  delegates.  Still  the  mutineers  kept  possession  of  the 
squadron.  The  first  serious  blow  was  given  them  by  the  escape 
of  the  Clyde  and  the  San  Fiorenzo.  Cunningham  and  Neale 
decided  to  make  a  push  for  freedom,  and  would  have  done  it 
sooner  if  they  had  not  had  hopes  of  bringing  off  the  Director. 
Cunningham  was  sure  of  his  own  men,  who  had  refused  to  put 
him  on  shore,  though  Parker  came  with  the  demand  himself, 
and  had  stood  at  quarters  all  through  the  night  of  the  28th  with 
the  guns  cast  loose  expecting  every  moment  to  be  fired  into. 
On  the  29th  Cunningham  took  an  opportunity  while  the 
ships  were  swinging  in  the  tide,  so  that  he  was  not  actually  under 
the  guns  of  a  mutinous  ship.  He  cut  his  cables  and  made  a  dash 
for  Sheerness.  The  mutineers  fired  on  him  as  soon  as  their  guns 
would  bear,  but  he  escaped  serious  damage,  and  after  tacking 
twice,  contrived  to  turn  into  safe  anchorage  under  the  guns  01 
the  forts.  Sir  Harry  Neale  was  less  lucky.  A  pilot,  who  had 
been  smuggled  on  board  the  San  Fioreyizo  through  the  mutineers' 
guard-boats,  cut  his  cable  too  soon,  and  she  cast  the  wrong  way. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  through  the  mutinous  ships, 
which  Sir  Harry  did  successfully,  though  fired  into  right  and 
left.  The  San  Fiorenzo  was  carried  over  to  the  coast  of  Essex, 
and  thence  to  Portsmouth.  On  her  way  out  she  sighted  the  first 
of  the  ships  which  had  deserted  Duncan  standing  into  the  Thames 
with  the  red  flag  flying.  Neale  kept  the  red  flag  up  himself  as 
long  as  he  was  in  any  danger,  and  then  went  on  to  Spithead, 
where  he  arrived  not  only  safely,  but  with  a  French  privateer, 
which  he  picked  up  on  his  way  down. 
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BOOKBINDING  AT  THE  BURLINGTON  FINE 
ARTS  CLUB. 

NO  sucli  collection  of  choice  and  ancient  bindings  as  that 
which  now  turns  the  drawing-room  of  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Cluh  into  a  jewel-box  has  ever  before  been  seen  in  England. 
It  is  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  it  more  completely  representative,  not  merely 
private  storehouses  of  bibliophily,  but  the  great  public  libraries 
have  been  laid  under  requisition.  It  almost  recalls  in  quality 
the  permanent  exhibitions  at  the  British  Museum  and  at  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  surpasses  the  remarkable  collection 
shown  at  the  house  of  the  Grolier  Club,  in  New  York,  two  or 
tliree  years  ago.  The  New  York  Club  was  able  to  borrow  books 
only  from  residents  of  the  same  city  who  were  professed  col- 
lectors ;  the  London  Club  has  been  able  to  draw  treasures  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  from  collectors  merely, 
but  from  libraries  where  beautifully  bound  books  have  been  for 
centuries.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen, 
.  Lord  Spencer,  M.  Gennadius,  Mr.  Alfred  Iluth,  Mr.  J.  Toovey, 
and  the  libraries  of  Eton  College,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Lambeth 
Palace,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Dur- 
ham Cathedral.  There  are  now  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
books  with  embroidered  covers,  there  are  books  with  covers  of 
carved  ivory  and  of  silver,  there  are  books  M'ith  covers  of  enamel 
inlaid  with  precious  stones ;  but  book  covers  of  such  sort,  strange 
as  they  are  and  curious,  stand  outside  of  the  main  current  of  the 
bibliopegistic  art.  In  bookbinding  there  is  nothing  like  leather ; 
and  it  is  to  leather  bookbindings  that  are  devoted  the  two  pre- 
faces of  the  Catalogue  of  this  Exhibition. 

One  of  these  prefaces,  well  written  by  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Duff, 
considers  the  early  stamped  bindings  common  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  and  best  made  here  in  Great  Britain — at  least 
Ln  the  twelfth  century  ;  Mr.  Gordon  Duff  has  handled  with  dis- 
cretion a  subject  of  which  the  interest  is  rather  historic  than 
artistic,  and  he  has  brought  to  light  and  set  in  order  many  fresh 
facts.  These  early  British  bindings  were  stamped,  and  not 
tooled.  The  binder  had  a  variety  of  panels  and  borders  and 
other  engraved  devices,  and  these  he  impressed  on  the  leather 
sides  of  the  book  singly  or  in  combination.  If  the  book  were 
small,  a  single  upright  panel  was  stamped  on  its  side ;  if  it  were 
Larger,  two  panels  sideways  were  employed ;  and  if  it  were  a 
large  quarto  or  a  folio,  perhaps  four  corresponding  panels  would 
occupy  the  side  of  the  book,  borders  filling  out  the  rectangular 
design  as  occasion  served.  There  was  often  skill  in  the  carving 
of  these  stamp.?,  and  there  was  frequently  a  certain  decorative  feel- 
ing in  their  arrangement  in  the  best  British  work  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  Netherlands  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  single 
side  stamp  was  substituted  for  the  combination  of  panels  and 
borders.  About  this  time,  also,  the  roll  was  invented — the 
French  call  it  a  roulette — which  did  away  with  the  long  strip 
borders.  But  the  British  stamped  bindings  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Dutch  stamped  bindings  of  the  fourteenth,  and,  in 
fact,  all  these  earlier  stamped  bindings,  differed  from  tlie  stamped 
bindings  common  after  the  invention  of  printing,  in  that  in  the 
earlier  work  the  stamp  does  not  pretend  to  be  anything  else,  it  is 
frankly  a  stamp  and  nothing  other,  while  the  stamped  bindings 
of  the  sixteenth  century  are  obviously  imitations  of  the  best  tooled 
bindings  of  the  same  period.  To  call  them  forgeries  is  perhaps 
too  hard ;  but  they  were  commercial  frauds.  There  is  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  now  a  whole  case  (H.)  given  up  to 
these  Lyons  stamps,  and  it  contains  scarcely  a  single  binding 
•which  does  not  pretend  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  hand-tooled  volume. 
The  case  F,  containing  hand-tooled  books  of  the  same  period, 
stands  beside  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the  identity  of  style 
and  of  aim.  M.  Marius  Michel  declares  that  a  commercial 
stamp  was  generally  a  copy  of  a  hand-tooled  design  which 
had  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  book  buyers,  and  which, 
after  it  had  been  repeated  two  or  three  times  by  hand,  was 
cut  on  a  single  stamp,  and  repeated  indefinitely.  Some  of  the 
Lyons  stamps  in  Case  H  are  admirably  composed,  although  we 
failed  to  find  among  them  what  is,  perhaps,  the  best  stamp  of 
this  period — that  of  Geoffrey  Tory,  with  the  well-known  cracked 
vase.  Going  back  to  Case  C  we  find  Oriental  examples,  most 
•jf  them  comparatively  modern,  and  not  one  earlier  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  famous  binder  of  Delhi,  Abdul  Rahman, 
.signs  the  cover  of  a  copy  of  the  Gulistan  (C  19) ;  this  is  garish 
with  excess  of  gilt  tooling,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  sky-blue. 
Curious  examples  of  elaborate  Persian  bindings  in  lacquer  are 
C  1 6  and  1 7 ;  both  are  vapid  to  a  Western  taste,  with  their 
•  rose-colour,  green  and  blue,  like  the  lid  of  a  bonbon  box. 
Highly  elaborate  coloured  Italian  and  French  bindings  of  the 
sixteenth  century  occupy  Case  D.  Mr.  Toovey's  Theophylact  in 
painted  red  morocco  (D  i)  is  very  rich,  but  it  is  outdone  by  a 
iinissal  that  belonged  to  Cardinal  Gonzaga,  the  brown  calf  of 


which  is  almost  concealed  by  the  gold  and  scarlet  and  grass- 
green.  This  delicate  and  superb  folio  (D  5)  is  in  marvellous 
preservation.  In  Case  F  we  are  charmed  by  the  chastity  and 
refinement  of  Maioli's  bindings,  with  their  exquisite  scroll-work ; 
an  Aristotle  (F  20),  in  olive-green  morocco,  is  a  delightful 
example.  We  pass  on  from  these  quiet  books  to  a  case  of 
barbaric  splendour,  containing  very  richly  painted  and  inlaid 
volumes,  mostly  from  the  Canevari  collection,  and  bearing  the 
"  cameo  ■"  medallion  of  that  magnificent  physician.  Lyons 
stamped  bindings  follow,  most  of  them  French,  and  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

There  is  a  second  preface  to  the  Catalogue  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
Prideaux,  and  this  is  devoted  to  tooled  bindings.  While  Eng- 
land held  her  own  in  the  ruder  stamped  work,  the  art  of 
decorating  a  book  bound  in  morocco,  with  a  delicate  tracery 
of  impressed  gold  lines,  is,  as  Mr.  Prideaux  declares,  "  specially 
a  French  art,  and  the  history  of  it  cannot  fall  to  be,  in  the 
main,  a  history  of  French  binding."  Unfortunately,  we  have 
but  one  word  to  describe  two  things.  The  art  of  bookbinding  is 
really  twofold.  It  has  two  successive  processes — "  forwarding," 
the  actual  covering  of  the  volume  with  leather,  and  "  finishing," 
the  decoration  of  this  leather  cover.  Forwarding  is  a  craft,  and 
finishing  is  an  art.  Unfortunately,  again,  the  books  shown  at 
an  exhibition  like  this  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  cannot 
be  handled,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  they  have  been 
forwarded.  It  is  possible  to  consider  only  the  finishing,  only  the 
effect  produced  by  the  outside  of  the  volume  as  we  see  it  in  the 
glass-case.  Under  these  limitations,  we  have  to  speak  of  the  best 
of  the  bookbindings  here  collected  as  specimens  of  one  of  the 
decorative  arts,  and  not  the  least  of  these  arts  nor  the  least 
delightful.  Mr.  Prideaux  very  properly  classifies  the  best  French 
bindings  into  three  groups,  of  which  the  first  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important,  since  it  contains  the  bindings  executed  for  Maioli 
and  Grolier,  for  Francis  I.  and  for  Henry  II.  of  France.  In  Case  I. 
are  four  volumes  bound  for  Henry  II.  of  France;  No.  4,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Huth,  is  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  incomparable  speci- 
mens of  the  same  binder's  work  for  the  same  King  now  to  be  seen  in 
permanent  exhibition  at  the  National  Library  in  Paris ;  and  the 
simple  beauty  of  No.  2,  belonging  to  Mr.  S.  Sandars,  is  deserving 
of  all  praise.  The  second  period  in  Mr.  Prideaux's  classification 
is  the  seventeenth  century,  the  period  of  the  Eves  and  of  Le 
Gascon — distinguished  by  the  fanfares  of  the  former  and  by  the 
splendid  spirals  of  the  latter.  The  first  period  is  that  of  four 
book-lovers,  of  four  great  collectors,  of  four  mighty  patrons  of 
the  art — Maioli  and  Grolier,  Francis  and  Henry :  but  in  the 
second  the  dominant  names  are  those  of  actual  bookbinders — the 
Eves  and  Le  Gascon,  De  Thou  being  the  chief  collector  of  sur- 
passing reputation.  But  if  we  know  nothing  of  the  binders  of 
the  first  period,  we  know  little  more  of  the  binders  of  the  second. 
What  did  the  Eves  bind  ?  What  was  the  real  name  of  Le 
Gascon  Was  he  the  Florimond  Badier  who  bound  the  book  in 
the  National  Library  that  M.  Gruel  likes  and  reproduces  and 
that  M.  Marius  Michel  does  not  like  ?  There  is  in  Case  I.,  a 
volume  lent  by  the  Queen,  No.  7,  a  most  beautiful  fanfare,  some- 
what boldly  attributed  to  Nicholas  Eve.  In  Paris  they  are  more 
cautious,  and  even  in  the  National  Library  we  find  only  volumes 
"of  the  style  usually  attributed  to  Nicholas  Eve."  No.  13  in 
the  same  case  also  calls  for  examination  and  commendation. 
But  Nicholas  Eve  is  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  of  bibliopegy  as 
Le  Gascon  is  the  Junius. 

The  third  period  of  the  French  art  of  bookbinding  is  the  last 
century,  when  Padeloup  made  many  leather  mosaics  which  some 
still  admire,  and  when  Derome  borrowed  bold  borders  from  the 
contemporary  wrought-ironwork.  Nothing  is  more  striking  as 
one  studies  bookbinding  than  to  see  the  interdependence  of  the 
decorative  arts,  and  to  discover  on  the  sides  of  a  book  an  orna- 
ment noted  previously  on  a  tile  or  on  lace,  or  on  a  carving  in 
wood  or  in  stone.  The  eighteenth  century  is  not  as  well  repre- 
sented at  the  Burlington  as  the  two  earlier  periods.  There  are 
specimens  of  the  Harleian  style,  whose  chief  merit  is  that  it  is 
inoffensive.  Mr.  Prideaux  finds  that  Payne's  "  designs,  though 
not  important  in  composition,  look  well  "  upon  the  straight  grained 
morocco  he  chiefly  employed,  "  and  were  distinctly  original." 
The  best  English  bindings  to  be  seen  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  now  are  those  shown  in  Case  N,  and  numbered  16,  18,  I9> 
20,  21,  22,  and  23  ;  they  are  of  very  varying  merit,  but  they  are 
obviously  the  work  of  the  same  binder.  Among  them  the  Psyche 
of  Shadwell  (N  21),  in  black  and  silver,  and  the  She  Would  if 
She  Could  of  Etheredge  (not  the  first  edition),  in  golden  yellow 
and  silver  (N  18),  are  of  unusual  sumptuousness.  In  the  Catalogue 
these  exhibits  are  described  simply  as  "  English  bindings  of  the 
seventeenth  century."  They  are  characterized  by  an  ingenious  use 
of  an  elliptical  tool  not  known  in  any  other  binder's  work  as  far  as 
we  are  aware.  Whoever  this  binder  was  he  is  later  than  Le  Gascon, 
for  he  has  borrowed  from  that  great  artist  the  dotted  line  and 
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even  the  dotted  spiral.  As  an  example  of  Scotch  binding  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  point  out  a  magnificent  Bible 
(N  38),  in  green  morocco,  bound  in  Edinburgh  about  1772.  A 
copy  of  Lilly's  Astrology  (Q  2)  contains  the  following  entry  of 
extraordinary  interest,  in  the  handwriting  of  Roger  Payne  : — 

Bound  ia  the  verj'  best  manner  in  the  very  best  Russia  of  ye  true  native 
colour.  Sewed  with  silk  in  ye  very  best  manner  on  Bands.  Strong  and 
neat.  Tlie  back  lined  with  thin  morocco,  to  make  it  open  very  easy  and 
strong.  Finished  in  the  most  magnificent  manner  with  Broad  Borders  of 
small  Tool  work  insides  and  morocco  joints.  The  outsides  finished  in  the 
highest  taste  with  ornamental  corners  of  oak  leaves  and  small  tool. 

Payne's  was  good  wine,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  advertised 
it  with  plenty  of  bush. 


FRENXH  PLAYS. 

IT  was  a  pity  that  M.  Meyer  selected  such  a  comedy  as  Le 
Mariage  Blanc,  by  M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  to  open  his  season  of 
French  plays  at  the  Eoyalty  Theatre,  Soho ;  for  the  details  of  its 
plot  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  unpleasing.  But  when  we  attend 
a  performance  of  a  French  play  we  usually  forget  the  nature  of 
the  piece  in  our  admiration  of  the  playing  of  it,  since  much  of 
the  dialogue  which,  when  read,  is  insufl'erably  prosy,  becomes 
charming  and  interesting  when  delivered  by  actors  who  have 
learnt  their  art  on  the  boards  of  the  historical  theatre  in  the  Rue 
de  Richelieu.  Still  even  in  Le  Mariage  Blanc  English  actors  and 
actresses — above  all,  the  latter — could  find  much  to  profit  by. 
Mile.  Reichemberg,  for  instance,  no  longer,  it  is  true,  realizes  the 
parts  she  is,  it  seems,  destined  to  act  to  the  end  of  her  career,  but 
iier  diction  is  beautiful,  and  her  method  perfect.  Her  pronuncia- 
tion, too,  is  admirably  musical  and  correct.  As  Pepa  in  the 
charming  piece  of  that  name,  given  once  this  week,  and  reviewed 
•at  length  in  these  columns  some  time  since,  she  is  charming. 
As  Simone,  the  heroine  of  Le  Mariage  Blanc,  the  "  reine  des 
ingenues"  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  shows  us  exactly  how  a 
young  French  lady  of  good  position  should  behave  and  be  acted — 
that  is,  very  artificially.  For  the  rest  the  distinguished  actress 
was  faultless  in  diction,  but  perhaps  too  elaborate  in  detail.  Mile. 
Qu  Minil  proved  to  be  an  artist  with  a  soul ;  and  played  Marthe, 
the  passionate  sister  of  the  protagonist,  very  powerfully.  She  was 
admirable  throughout,  but  most  especially  in  a  curious  scene  in 
which  she  declares  her  passion  for  her  sister's  husband.  Her 
delivery,  too,  of  some  preposterously  long  speeches  was  remark- 
able for  the  skill  with  which  she  broke  them  up  with  intelligent, 
selected,  and  appropriate  business,  and  rendered  them  singularly 
interesting  by  the  variety  of  her  intonations.  There  is  little  praise 
to  be  given  to  Mme.  Fayolle  as  the  mother.  She  does  not  even 
possess  the  traditions  of  the  mere  noble  de  par  le  Theatre  Franqais. 
M.  Febvre  was  the  rake  sur  le  retour,  and  acted  in  his  well-known, 
tighly-finished  style,  but  without  a  gleam  of  feeling  or  passion. 
JM.  Laroche  was  an  excellent  doctor.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no 
French  play  of  modern  life  is  without  its  nice  doctor,  the  veritable 
deus  ex  machind  of  the  piece,  who  brings  people  together,  and  is 
usually  on  liand  in  the  death-scene  to  declare  the  case  hopeless 
and  administer  consolation  all  round.  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  Jils 
boasts  that  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  "  docteur  de  theatre,"  who 
replaces  the  priest  of  the  older  comedies. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

^  I  THE  persecution  of  the  Jews  is  likely  to  exercise  a  very  in- 
-■-  jurious  influence  upon  the  economic  development  of  Russia. 
Already  it  has  stopped  the  conversion  of  the  Debt ;  it  has  banded 
together  the  Jewish  capitalists  of  Western  Europe  in  opposition 
to  Russia  ;  and  if  occasion  offers  it  will  no  doubt  induce  them  to 
depress  Russian  credit  in  every  way  that  they  can.  If  that  were 
all,  the  Russian  Government  might  not  think  the  matter  very 
serious ;  for,  though  the  Jewish  capitalists  may  be  powerful 
enough  for  the  moment  to  prevent  Russia  from  borrowing,  still 
that  country  would  be  able  to  get  accommodation  whenever  the 
crisis  through  which  we  are  passing  comes  to  an  end.  The  Jews, 
it  is  true,  constitute  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  popula- 
tion, but  it  has  to  be  recollected  that  they  are  only  one  of  a 
number  of  persecuted  races.  The  Catholic  Poles,  the  Protestants 
of  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Crimea  and  of 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  heterodox  sects  everywhere,  are  being  oppressed 
in  all  ways  the  ingenuity  of  the  Russian  officials  can  suggest. 
Unquestionably  the  Jews  are  the  most  efficient  portion,  economi- 
cally, of  the  Russian  population.  It  is  often  stated  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  policy  being  pursued  against  them  that  the  Jews  are 
only  money-lenders,  and  that  they  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the 
empire.  This  is  far  from  being  true  ;  for  the  Jews  are  merchants, 
manufecturers,  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  the  like,  as  well  as 


money-lenders;  but  even  were  the  Jews,  as  they  are  represented 
to  be,  money-lenders  and  nothing  else,  does  this  not  prove  their 
superiority  over  the  other  Russians  in  money-making  and  thrift  ? 
The  Jews  have  no  privileges  of  any  kind.  The  Christians  need 
not  go  to  them  to  borrow  if  they  do  not  want  the  money  or  can 
obtain  it  elsewhere.  That  they  do  borrow  from  them  proves 
conclusively  that  the  Russian  peasants  are  less  thrifty  than  the 
Jews,  that  they  have  not  the  foresight  to  arrange  for  the  liabilities 
they  will  have  to  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  to  lay  by  savings 
in  anticipation  of  these  liabilities;  and  furthermore  it  provea 
that  the  peasants  cannot  get  the  money  from  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  on  more  favourable  terms  than  from  the  Jews. 
Either,  therefore,  the  Christians  have  not  the  money  to  lend  or 
they  are  as  oppressive  as  the  Jews.  In  either  event  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  are  preferred  as  money-lenders  proves  conclusively  their 
superiority  in  money-getting  and  in  thrift.  But  if  the  Government 
succeeds  in  expelling  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  and  in  ruining 
the  rest,  it  will  simply  throw  back  the  development  of  the  Empire. 
Even  if  it  be  true  that  the  Jews  exact  usurious  interest  and  that 
they  oppress  their  debtors  in  many  ways,  still  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Jews  by  their  thrift  and  industry  have  induced  those 
debtors  to  come  to  them,  and  that  they  are  pre-eminently  the 
money-makers  and  owners  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  year 
by  year,  if  the  Jewish  money-lenders  add  to  their  own  store,  they 
enable  the  cultivation  of  the  country  to  be  continued.  What 
will  bo  the  consequences  if  the  Jews  are  expelled  and  the  peasants 
cannot  get  the  accommodation  to  which  they  are  accustomed  ? 
Is  it  not  clear  that  the  peasants  themselves  will  fall  into  greater 
difficulties  than  they  are  in  at  present,  that  the  Government  will 
find  it  impossible  to  collect  its  revenue,  and  that  the  production  of 
the  country  will  diminish  ?  There  is  another  point  which  is  well 
worth  keeping  in  mind — namely,  that  the  Jews,  whether  as  manu- 
facturers, as  merchants,  or  as  shopkeepers,  must  have  incurred 
large  debts  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  They  are  being  driven 
from  the  great  cities  in  large  numbers  without  time  being 
aff'orded  them  to  realize  their  properties  or  call  in  their  debts. 
Consequently  they  cannot  be  in  a  position  to  pay  their  own  debts. 
But  their  creditors  have  been  calculating  upon  receiving  the 
money  due  by  the  Jews  to  keep  faith  with  their  own  creditors. 
If  they  do  not  receive  it,  they  will  be  unable  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be,  therefore, 
many  failures  all  over  Russia.  The  Jews  must  likewise  have 
employed  some  Christians,  and  these  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment when  the  Jews  are  expelled  or  ruined.  Partly  through 
this  loss  of  employment,  and  partly  through  the  failure  of  the 
Jews  and  others  to  make  those  payments  to  which  they  had  com- 
mitted themselves,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very  serious  disorganiza- 
tion of  credit  all  over  Russia.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  ci'edit  is 
not  organized  in  Russia  to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  in  the  West 
of  Europe ;  it  is  in  a  more  rudimentary  condition.  And  therefore 
a  shock  to  credit  will  not  have  as  injurious  effects  in  Russia  as  in 
the  more  highly  advanced  countries  such  as  our  own.  Still  the 
failure  of  an  immense  number  of  people  to  fulfil  their  obligations, 
and  the  position  into  which  their  creditors  will  consequently  be 
thrown,  must  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon  business  throughout 
Russia.  It  must  necessarily  have  other  effects  as  well.  And 
with  this  added  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  accommodation  to 
which  the  Russian  peasantry  have  been  accustomed,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  economic  development  of  the  country  must  be 
seriously  arrested. 

The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  on  Thursday  reduced 
their  rate  of  discount  from  4  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.  The  change 
was  generally  expected  ;  and,  indeed,  if  the  Directors  felt  power- 
less to  keep  up  the  value  of  money,  it  was  better  to  recognize  the 
fact  and  act  upon  it.  During  the  week  the  decline  in  rates  in  the 
open  market  has  gone  on  rapidly.  The  bill-brokers  and  discount- 
houses  reduced  the  rates  they  allow  upon  deposits,  and  on 
Wednesday  the  open  market  rate  of  discount  was  no  more  than 
2  per  cent.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  withdrawals 
of  gold  for  Russia  have  actually  begun.  On  Monday  600,000/, 
were  taken  out  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  St.  Petersburg,  and 
on  the  same  day  Messrs.  Rothschild  sent  from  their  own  vaults 
half  a  million;  in  a  single  day,  that  is,  i,ioo,oooZ.  were  for- 
warded to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  a  fortnight  ago  300,000/.  had  been 
Sisnt  from  the  Bank  of  England,  while  a  little  previously  Messrs. 
Rjthschild  had  sent  a  million.  Almost  2^  millions  sterling 
in  gold  have  thus  been  sent  to  Russia  from  London  in  about 
a  month.  The  general  expectation  is  that  at  least  2i  millions 
more  will  be  sent  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  amount  may  be  very  much  larger,  for  there  are  old 
loans  to  be  redeemed  between  now  and  the  end  of  August 
amounting  roughly  to  about  7  millions  sterling.  These  loans  are 
chiefly  held  upon  the  Continent,  and  it  may  be  po.ssible  to 
pay  them  oft'  without  drawing  upon  London  ;  but  nobody  yet 
knows  whether  it  will  or  not.  In  addition  to  the  2|  millions 
already  gone,  about  2^  more  will  have  to  go  ;  and  yet  the  open 
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market  acts  as  if  the  Bank  of  England  would  continue  strong 
enough  to  meet  all  the  demands  that  may  come  upon  it.  If  the 
market  goes  on  working  upon  that  supposition,  rates  will  decline 
very  considerably  more,  and  then  there  will  probably  be  gold 
withdrawals  for  France  and  Germany  as  well  as  for  South 
America,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  South  Africa;  while  in  the 
autumn  we  are  sure  to  have  a  large  American  demand,  on  account 
of  the  wheat  that  wiU  have  to  be  imported. 

The  silver  market  is  quite  lifeless ;  there  is  no  Indian  demand, 
scarcely  any  European  demand  ;  and,  for  the  time  being,  specula- 
tion appears  to  be  helpless  in  the  United  States. 

Brokers  and  dealers  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  report  that 
business  is  slacker  this  week  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
November.  The  general  public  is  holding  quite  aloof,  there  is 
scarcely  any  investment  business,  and  no  speculation,  while  the 
ordinary  professional  speculators  are  waiting  upon  events.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  when  business  is  thus  absent,  prices  are  giving 
way.  This  week  the  chief  decline  has  been  in  Home  Railway  stocks, 
and  particularly  Deferred  stocks.  ShefEeld  Deferred  have  fallen 
sharply  on  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  London  extension,  and 
both  South-Eastern  and  Brighton  Deferred  have  also  fallen  consider- 
ably, the  latter  being  accounted  for  by  the  condemnation  of  the 
Company  by  the  Official  Inspector  in  connexion  with  the  Nor- 
W'ood  accident.  Generally,  the  argument  is  that  the  working  ex- 
penses are  so  large  that  few  of  the  Companies  will  be  able  to  pay 
as  high  rates  of  dividend  as  for  the  first  half  of  last  year ;  and 
that,  as  trade  appears  to  be  somewhat  falling  off',  the  traffic- 
rtturns  probably  will  not  be  as  good  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
as  they  were  last  year ;  therefore,  that  a  steady  decline  in  dividends 
is  to  be  looked  for  for  some  time  to  come  ;  for,  just  as  the  receipts 
increase  before  the  working  expenses  when  trade  is  improving, 
the  working  expenses  do  not  fall  as  quickly  as  the  receipts  when 
trade  is  on  tlie  decline.  The  discouragement  in  all  departments 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  increased  by  the  apathy  reported  from 
New  York.  While  the  large  gold  shipments  to  Europe  continued 
it  was  natural  that  prices  should  fall ;  but  now  that  the  gold 
shipments  have  come  to  an  end,  that  the  crop  reports  continue  so 
favourable,  and  that  money  is  easy,  it  was  everywhere  expected 
that  business  would  revive  in  New  York,  that  there  would  be  a 
rapid  rise  in  prices,  and  that  speculation  would  gradually  extend 
from  the  American  to  other  departments  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
On  Saturday  and  Monday  there  was,  in  fact,  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  business  in  New  Y'ork ;  but  since  then  there  has  been 
another  falling  off,  with  a  decline  in  prices.  Probably  the  quietude 
in  New  York  is  mainly  due  to  the  extreme  heat,  for  it  is  reported 
that  in  the  principal  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  shade 
temperature  ranges  from  98°  to  100°.  But,  whatever  the  reason, 
the  disappointment  in  New  York  has  increased  the  discourage- 
ment in  London,  and  markets  generally  have  given  way.  In 
Paris,  however,  although  not  very  much  business  is  being  done, 
confidence  continues  great,  and  prices  are  well  sustained.  And 
in  Berlin,  also,  the  market  is  fairly  steady. 

The  Argentine  Congress  has  passed  a  Bill  suspending  for  three 
months  (a  shorter  period  than  had  been  at  one  time  expected) 
all  legal  proceedings  to  recover  debts.  At  first,  this  was  followed 
by  a  very  great  fall  in  the  premium  on  gold ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  paper  money ;  but  since  then  the 
premium  on  gold  has  again  advanced,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
paper  money  has  again  declined.  The  measure  appears  to  be 
utterly  indefensible  from  every  point  of  view  ;  for,  if  debtors  cannot 
pay  now,  what  reason  is  there  to  expect  that  they  will  be  able  to 
pay  three  months  hence  ?  And  if  they  are  not,  is  the  suspension 
of  payment  to  be  continued  indefinitely  ?  Besides,  people  ask 
anxiously  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  European  banks  doing 
business  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  upon  the  European 
financial  houses  that  have  been  expecting  remittances  from  the 
River  Plate  ?  The  banks,  for  instance,  can  hardly  take  advan- 
tage of  the  law  ;  but  how  will  they  fare  if  their  customers  refuse 
to  pay  them  ? 

The  improvement  in  the  weather  leads  to  the  hope  that  the 
home  harvest  will  after  all  be  better  than  seemed  likely  a  little 
while  ago,  and  the  market,  therefore,  is  rather  quieter.  But  the 
weather  is  still  bad  upon  the  Continent,  and  the  Continental 
reports  are  exceedingly  gloomy. 


Consols  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  94i|,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  \,  There  had  been 
heavy  selling  for  two  or  three  days,  alleged  to  be  on  account  of  a 
large  trust  Company  whose  shares  have  been  falling  heavily  for 
some  time.  But  probably  the  contemplated  issue  of  Irish  Land 
Purchase  stock  is  weighing  iipon  tlie  market.  Rupee-paper,  on 
the  other  hand,  rose  I  during  the  week,  the  Four  per  Cents 
closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  75?,  and  the  Four  and  a  Half 
per  Cents  closing  at  77^.    In  Home  Railway  stocks  there  has 


been  an  almost  imiversal  decline,  the  Deferred  stocks  suffering 
most.  That  of  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Company  closed  on 
Thursday  evening  at  332,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday  evening  of  if.  The  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  extending 
the  line  to  London  was  the  immediate  pretext  for  the  fiill; 
but  in  truth,  like  the  other  movements  to  be  noted,  it  is  mainly  the 
result  of  the  absence  of  business,  and  the  impression  that  dividends 
will  for  some  time  to  come  be  smaller  than  they  have  been  lately. 
Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  lias  also  fallen  heavily  in  con- 
nexion with  the  rej  ection  of  the  Sheffield  Bill.  Metropolitan  Consoli- 
dated closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  8H,  a  fall  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  23.  Metropolitan  District  closed  at 
2q\,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  evening  of  i^. 
Brighton  A  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  139,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2-}.  As  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Inspector  on  the  Norwood  accident  was  expected  to  be 
very  severe,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  speculative  selling  of 
this  stock  for  some  time.  On  Thursday,  in  spite  of  the  fall  for 
the  week,  there  was  a  considerable  recovery  brought  about  by  the 
"  bears "  buying  back.  South-Eastern  A  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  86|,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of 
31^.  Caledonian  Undivided  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  114^, 
a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  2| ;  and  the 
Deferred  stock  closed  at  38^,  a  fall  of  I.  North  British  Pre- 
ferred closed  at  66 j,  a  fall  of  i|;  and  the  Deferred  closed  at 
39^,  a  fall  of  I  J.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  pretty  general 
rise  in  South  American  securities  in  spite  of  the  increased 
severity  of  the  Argentine  crisis,  and  the  probable  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  Act  suspending  payments  generally  for  the  next 
three  months.  Thus  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents  of  1882 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  40-43,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  evening  of  i.  Chilian  Four  and  a  Half  per 
Cents  of  1886  closed  at  83I,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Brazilian  Four  and 
a  Half  per  Cents  of  1888  closed  at  78^-80,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  3. 
In  nearly  all  these  cases  the  movements  are  to  a  large  extent 
fictitious,  as  it  is  impossible  to  deal  in  any  large  amount  of 
stock.  Jobbers  will  not  buy,  and  as  they  have  not  got  the  stock 
they  are  afraid  to  sell.  A  very  small  order,  therefore,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  move  prices  a  couple  of  points.  Portuguese  Bonds, 
closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  45^,  a  fall  for  the  week  of  3^. 


EXHIBITIONS. 

AT  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  148  New  Bond  Street^ 
Mr.  A.  N.  Roussoff"  exhibits  a  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings  illustrating  Cairo  and  the  Nile.  These  are  not  mere 
sketches,  like  so  much  of  the  work  we  are  invited  to  examine 
nowadays,' but  highly-finished  little  pictures,  conscientiously  and 
solidly  executed.  Mr.  Roussoff"  seems  to  know  Egypt  well,  and 
he  gives  us  the  home-life  on  the  roofs  no  less  than  the  bustle  of 
the  streets.  In  "The  Citadel,  Cairo"  (26)  we  get  an  evening 
effect,  with  tlie  women  squatting  on  the  roofs,  playing  with  little 
half-nude  children.  There  are  numerous  effective  studies  of 
narrow  streets,  usually  with  a  minaret  in  the  distance  ;  these  are 
crowded  with  bright  figures  bustling  between  the  glowing  white 
walls  (20,  21) ;  the  doors  of  mosques,  with  ghost-like  men  crouch- 
ing on  ledges,  their  slippers  below  them,  strongly  relieved  against 
the  white  and  turquoise-blue  tiles  (39).  Mr.  Roussoff'  gives 
several  views  of  the  Sphinx  (4,  28,  42  in  pai-ticular),  all  very 
striking  and  emphatic  in  their  revelation  of  the  grim  human, 
expression  of  that  monument.  The  painter  has  taken  a. 
theme  of  great  picturesqueness,  hitherto,  we  think,  neglected 
in  art — namely,  the  dark-robed  water-carriers  rapidly  passing  up. 
and  down  in  the  blazing  sim,  with  vases  on  their  heads  (24,  18^ 
36).  In  the  last-mentioned  drawing,  "  A  Gossip  in  the  Desert,"' 
children  are  mingled  with  the  dark  figures  of  the  carriers.  Less- 
interesting  are  the  conventional  figures  of  young  men  or  maidens, 
brown,  lustrous-eyed,  and  garlanded,  which  we  see  at  every 
Oriental  exhibition,  not  often,  however,  so  well  painted  as  by 
Mr.  Roussoff',  whose  collection  deserves  very  considerable  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  John  Lavery  is  a  young  painter  of  the  Glasgow  school  whO' 
has  lately  made  a  mark.  At  Mr.  T.  M'Lean's  Gallery,  7  Hay- 
market,  he  exhibits  a  very  large  picture  of  "  The  State  Visit  of 
H.M.  the  Queen  to  the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition,  1888."" 
Mr.  Lavery  has  cleverly  preserved  a  sort  of  harmony  by  eluni- 
nating  from  his  palette  all  tones  of  green,  blue,  and  yellow,  the 
room  being  upholstered  and  the  crowd  of  people  dressed  exclu- 
sively in  black,  white,  grey,  red,  and  purple.  The  figure  of  the 
Queen  is  very  cleverly  posed  on  a  white  chair  under  a  white 
canopy ;  she  listens  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  who  stands  on 
her  right  while  he  reads  an  address. 
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The  same  artist  has  collected  his  other  paintings  simultaneously 
in  another  place,  the  Goupil  Gallery,  ii6  New  Bond  Street.  Of 
these  thirty-five  examples  many  have  been  seen  before  in  London 
and  Paris.  They  are  very  cleverly  painted,  with  a  considerable 
leaning  to  the  Impressionist  style,  yet  without  an  absolute  resig- 
nation of  individual  taste  to  the  peculiarities  of  that  group  of 
painters.  To  us  the  greatest  fault  of  Mr.  John  Lavery's  paintings 
is  that  they  are  coarse  in  texture  and  rough  in  surface.  But  he 
tas  great  ease  of  manner  and  an  obvious  mastery  of  the  brush. 
"  An  Irish  Girl  "  (i)  has  been  highly  praised ;  to  us  it  is  an  accom- 
plished portrait  of  a  young  woman  painted  at  the  very  unbecoming 
moment  when  her  face  is  darkened  by  her  veil.  "  An  Equestrian 
Portrait "  (12)  is  a  huge  thing,  clever  enough  in  its  way,  but  open 
to  the  objection  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  horse  to  very  little 
of  the  lady.  "Ariadne  "  (5)  is  a  slim,  naked  figure,  gliding  out 
of  a  cloud  of  book-musliu  ;  this  is  carefully  drawn.  But  far  more 
praiseworthy  is  the  slight  pastel  called  "  The  Siren  "  (30),  modelled 
with  extreme  delicacy. 

Mr.  Lavery  is  certainly  versatile.  "  The  Night  after  the  Battle 
of  Langside  "  (21)  is  au  historical  picture  of  remarkable  pathos. 
The  Queen  is  riding  up  the  moorland,  and  her  troops  are  follow- 
ing her  in  dejected  and  irregular  order;  the  failure  of  a  great 
cause  is  written  on  every  line  of  this  imaginative  composition. 
The  artist's  little  studies  of  Tangier  deserve  a  word  ;  they  are 
very  slight,  mere  impressions  of  brilliant  sunshine  or  moonlight 
on  white  walls.  '•  A  Tennis  Party  "  (18),  which,  we  think,  is  the 
picture  that  has  been  purchased  by  the  Bavarian  Government  for 
the  Pinakothek,  has  a  certain  awkward  vivacity,  but  is  far,  in 
our  opinion,  from  displaying  most  favourably  the  qualities  which 
Mr.  Lavery's  art  undoubtedly  possesses. 

At  the  Continental  Gallery,  157  New  Bond  Street,  is  now  on 
view  a  collection  of  the  paintings  of  Mr.  Jan  van  Beers.  We 
know  of  few  artists  whose  work  is  so  puzzling  as  his,  or  whom  it 
is  so  unsatisfactory  to  criticize.  If  we  must  confess  the  truth,  we 
think  his  paintings  at  their  best  almost  hateful  in  their  clever- 
ness, and,  at  their  worst,  among  the  most  unpleasant  products  of 
the  age.  This  prejudice  against  Mr.  van  Beers,  which  is  rather 
instinctive,  perhaps,  than  rational,  does  not  blind  us  to  his  high 
executive  merit.  He  has  at  the  Continental  Gallery  about  thirty 
pictures,  almost  all  of  them  portraits  of  ladies,  ranging  from 
rough  sketches  in  oil  of  girls  in  scant  costumes,  feeding  little  dogs 
•or  smiling  over  bilh.-ts-doux,  to  minutely-stippled  portraits,  with 
the  surface  finished  like  au  enamel,  of  "  smart "  leaders  of  the 
monde,  seated  in  chairs  holding  books  or  flowers.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  fashionable  persons  in  their  own  drawing-rooms,  but 
Mr.  van  Beers  also  paints,  with  terrible  gusto,  quite  another  sort 
■of  ladies.  These,  very  much  over-dressed,  are  depicted  in  large 
landscapes,  lounging  on  grassy  banks  or  garden-seats,  with  that 
exaggerated  expression  of  sensual  boredom  which  is  almost  the 
peculiar  property  of  this  painter.  In  this  last  class,  a  singularly 
distasteful  element  is  usually  introduced ;  in  the  middle  distance 
is  posed  the  equipage  of  the  Anonyma,  with  gorgeous  liveried 
servants,  facing  the  spectator  as  their  mistress  does,  and  waiting 
for  her  to  resume  her  seat  on  the  velvet.  In  many  of  these  por- 
traits we  find  the  qualities,  both  for  good  and  evil,  of  large 
miniatures.  Mr.  van  Beers,  from  a  purely  technical  point  of 
view,  has  a  marvellous  gift  for  painting  surface,  but  he  has  the 
hardness  as  well  as  the  silky  finish  of  the  miniaturist.  This  love 
•of  the  artificial  is  a  curious,  almost  a  morbid,  trait  in  his  constitu- 
tion. He  delights  in  representing  cerused  cheeks  and  dyed  hair, 
theatrical  effects  of  light  on  eye-glasses  and  belladonna  under  the 
■eyes  themselves  ;  heightened  lips,  and  gloved  hands,  and  painted 
throats.  He  has  so  strong  a  personality  that  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  him  ;  but  we  confess  that  to  us  his  sentiment  is  detestable. 
He  will  scarcely  be  unknown  to  posterity,  but  it  will  surely  be 
■as  the  Master  of  the  Leer. 

At  Mr.  W.  J.  Stacey's  Gallery,  28  Old  Bond  Street,  Mr.  Felix 
Moscheles  has  gathered  together  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
sketches,  which  would  not  demand  much  attention,  since  their 
artistic  value  is  not  considerable,  if  it  were  not  that  one  group  of 
them  is  specially  dedicated  to  places  connected  with  Robert 
Browning  in  Loudon,  Asolo,  and  Venice.  The  large  portrait  of 
the  poet  (49)  is  distressingly  bad  ;  but  lovers  of  his  life  and  work 
will  examine  with  curiosity  the  views  in  Asolo,  "Browning's 
Room"  (54),  a  .small,  low  chamber,  littered  with  papers;  the 
steep  "  Market  Place  "  (57)  leading  up  to  the  Belvidere,  and  other 
notes  of  the  little  town  which  will  always  be  known  as  "  Brown- 
ing's Asolo."  The  Catalogue  contains  some  interesting  entries ; 
more  interesting,  sometimes,  we  are  bound  to  say,  than  the  rather 
feeble  and  pathetically  dull  drawings. 

An  ill-arranged  and  over-crowded  exhibition  of  old  prints  and 
modern  pictures  by  Japanese  artists  is  on  view  at  28  New  Bond 
Street,  and  contains  what  we  may  call  the  raw  material  of  a 
delightful  show.  The  old  works  are,  in  many  eases,  fine  ex- 
amples of  a  class  with  which  we  are  now  fairly  well  acquainted 


More  novelty  of  interest  attaches  to  the  paintings  by  the  modern 
school.  An  artist  called  Watanabe  Slioten  (and  sometimes  Mr. 
Watanabe  Shoten)  exhibits  two  wonderful  panels  (168,  169),  very 
fresh  in  treatment,  of  ducks  among  reeds ;  but  the  squalling, 
unfledged  chick  in  the  panel  (167),  by  the  same  artist,  is  more 
surprising  still  in  its  demonstrative  realism  ;  the  spectator  almost 
hears  that  bird.  The  exhibition,  on  the  whole,  is  well  worth 
seeing,  although  in  its  present  state  it  is  fatiguing  and  somewhat 
exasperating. 

At  4  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  may  be  seen  a  collection 
of  panel  portraits,  in  platinotype,  of  the  historical  and  fancy  dresses 
which  have  been  worn  on  various  occasions  in  balls  given  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,  and  in  many  cases 
designed  by  members  of  that  artistic  body. 


CONCERTS. 

THE  fourth  and  fifth  of  Senor  Sarasate's  concerts  took  place 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Wednesday  evening  respectively. 
On  the  former  occasion  the  programme  began  witli  a  more  or  less 
perfunctory  performance  of  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  in 
B  flat,  and  the  works  for  violin  and  orchestra  were  Lalo's  clever 
"  Symphonic  Espagnole,"  which  is  virtually  a  concerto,  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie's  "  Pibroch,"  at  the  close  of  which  the  player  and  the 
composer  were  enthusiastically  applauded,  and  the  former  was 
not  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  gift  of  a  bouquet  of  prima  donna 
dimensions.  The  now  conventional  "  double  encore  "  was  given 
after  a  magnificent  performance  of  the  wonderful  Faust  Fantasia. 
At  the  fifth  concert  the  programme  was  a  good  deal  less  attrac- 
tive to  lovers  of  new  music,  though  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto 
was  safe  to  draw  a  large  audience.  Raft''s  not  very  interesting 
Suite  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  was  also  played,  as  well  as 
Sarasate's  variations  on  "La  Muueira."  The  band  played 
Schubert's  unfinished  Sj'mphony  and  the  Overture  to  Egmont. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  last  Richter  Concert  was  the  perform- 
ance, for  the  first  time  in  England,  of  the  later  version  of  Act  i., 
scene  2,  of  Tannhduser,  which  the  composer  made  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  opera  in  Paris  in  1861.  The  lines  of  the  old  scene, 
which  contains  the  duet  between  Venus  and  Tannhiiuser,  are 
closely  followed,  the  only  alterations  being  the  addition  of  a 
phrase  here  and  there,  and  one  or  two  concessions  obviously 
made  in  order  to  increase  the  vocal  charm  of  the  soprano  part. 
At  the  end  of  the  scene  an  important  addition  appears ;  in 
the  original  Venus,  after  denouncing  things  in  general,  utters 
the  words  "  Kehr'  wieder,  schliesst  sich  dir  das  Heil !  "  and 
this  single  sentence,  which  of  course  is  intended  to  carry 
forward  the  thoughts  to  the  close  of  the  third  act,  is  now 
enlarged  into  a  passage  of  considerable  length  and  very  great 
beauty,  in  which  the  goddess  distinctly  foretells  that  Tann- 
hiiuser will  seek  her  again.  The  vocal  parts  of  the  scene, 
which  was  appropriately  preceded  by  the  Overture  to  the  opera, 
were  excellently  declaimed  by  Mrs.  Moore-Lawson  and  Mr. 
Barton  McGuckin.  The  exquisitely  pure  quality  of  the  lady's 
voice  came  out  to  greater  advantage  in  the  second  part  of 
the  concert ;  but  in  the  work  of  Wagner  she  sang  with  much 
taste  and  dramatic  force.  Her  companion  was  energetic  as 
usual,  but  his  habit  of  getting  a  little  sharp  on  a  note  long  held 
was  almost  painfully  felt.  The  scene  went  exceedingly  well — 
"  E  quindi  uscimmo  a  riveder  le  stelle  " — in  the  shape  of  the 
solemn  and  unimpassioned  opening  of  the  "Deutsches  Requiem  " 
of  Bralims.  In  all  the  choral  numbers  the  Richter  Choir  sang 
well,  the  sopranos  being  especially  strong  ;  the  impressive  Funeral 
March  in  triple  time,  with  its  joyful  close,  and  the  wonderful  pedal 
fugue  with  which  the  third  number  closes,  were  as  efl'ective  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Moore-Lawson  delivered  the  difiicult  solo,  "  Ihr 
habt  nun  Traurigkeit,"  with  consummately  artistic  phrasing. 
Mr.  Santley,  who  was  of  course  received  with  enthusiasm 
upon  his  reappearance,  sang  the  opening  of  the  third  number 
with  much  feeling,  and  the  solo  of  the  sixth  with  all  needful 
dignity,  though  he  seemed  almost  as  much  hampered  by  the 
German  language  as  was  the  singer  who,  at  the  former 
concert,  gave  the  Abendstern  romance  from  Tannhduser  in 
English.  Whether  a  polyglot  performance  would  not  be  pre- 
ferable to  this  new  version  of  the  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  stork 
might  well  be  considered ;  it  would,  perhaps,  not  be  quite 
to  the  taste  of  the  President  of  the  Wagner  Society  (English 
Branch),  who  lately  wrote  to  a  contemporary,  complaining  that 
German  singers  were  not  exclusively  engaged  at  the  Richter 
Concerts.  The  complaint  had  at  least  the  charm  of  novelty,  and, 
perhaps,  did  more  than  has  hitherto  been  done  to  justify  the 
existence  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Foreign 
Musicians. 

At  the  invitation  concert  given  by  the  Handel  Society  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th  inst.  the  best  part  of  the  work  known  as 
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*  L'AUegro,  11  Pensieroso,  ed  II  Modorato"  was  given,  of 
course  omitting  the  section  allotted  to  "  11  Moderate,"  a  creation 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Jennens,  who  was  probably  responsible  for 
cutting  up  the  two  poems  of  Milton  into  little  bits  for  the  sake  of 
musical  contrast.  It  was  hard  to  repress  the  wish  that  the 
Society  could  have  seen  its  way  to  give,  side  by  side  with 
Handel's  work,  a  certain  modern  setting  of  Milton's  words  which 
.•^hows  at  least  greater  respect  for  the  poem.  Of  course,  if  this 
Lad  been  done,  even  at  a  private  concert,  the  parrot-cry  of 
irreverence  to  the  national  idol  would  have  been  raised, 
all  the  more  certainly  that  the  modern  composer  in  question 
was  represented  at  the  concert,  not  only  by  his  seting  of 
the  Miltonic  ode  beginning  "  Blest  Pair  of  Sirens,"  but  by 
three  organ  interludes  or  cadenzas  introduced  into  Handel's 
chorus,  "  There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow."  It  can  hardly  be 
necessary  to  say  of  Dr.  Parry's  work  that  it  was  in  all  respects 
appropriate  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  master. 
The  programme  also  included  Mozart's  incidental  music  to  the 
drama  of  King  Tliamos,  and  two  Overtures ;  the  last  were  not 
very  well  played  by  the  amateur  orchestra,  who  found  the  accom- 
paniments to  Handel's  Cantata  more  to  their  liking.  In  this  the 
solos  were  sung  by  Miss  Lilian  Kedfern,  who  sang  in  excellent 
taste  the  soprano  numbers  allotted  to  L'AUegro,  among  them  the 
hackneyed  "  Let  me  wander  not  unseen " ;  Miss  Margaret 
Ormerod  sang  the  corresponding  portion  of  II  Pensieroso's  music  ; 
Mr.  J.  Probert  gave  a  very  realistic  version  of  "  Haste  thee, 
Kymph  "  ;  Mr.  A.  Wills  gave  a  good  rendering  of  "  Mirth,  admit 
me  of  thy  crew  " ;  and  the  choir  was  as  efficient  as  usual. 

The  operatic  concert  given  by  Mr.  Harris  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  showed  the  "  strength  of  the  com- 
pany "  to  great  advantage.  Nearly  all  the  chief  stars  of  the 
opera  appeared.  Mme.  Albani  sang  "  Sovvenir  dei  miei  prim' 
anni,"  from  Le  Prd  aux  Clercs,  with  much  brilliancy,  and 
gave  "  Home,  sweet  home  "  as  an  encore.  She  was,  of  course, 
better  suited  in  the  opening  scene  from  the  second  act  of 
Loheiujrin,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  she  was  joined  by  Mile. 
Giulia  liavogli.  This  great  artist  was,  of  course,  required  to 
sing  "  Che  faro,"  and  was,  moreover,  heard  with  her  sister  in  the 
once  hackneyed  duet  from  tSemirmnide.  Miss  Eames  had  to 
repeat  the  latter  part  of  the  valse  from  Romeo  et  Juliette,  and 
Mme.  Tavary  was  rather  overweighted  in  the  great  air  from 
the  first  act  of  Fidelio.  The  sensation  of  the  concert  was  M.  van 
Dyck's  exquisitely  artistic  delivery  of  the  "  Grail ''  song  from 
Lohengrin,  and  his  vigorous  rendering  of  the  "  Schmiedelieder  " 
from  Siegfried.  In  the  love-song  from  the  preceding  section  of  the 
trilogy  the  singer's  reading  compared  unfavourably  with  that  of 
some  other  artists,  and  lacked  smoothness.  Signor  Kavelli  sang 
with  a  good  deal  of  effect  Mozart's  "  0  cara  immagine,"  and 
M.  Plan^on  made  a  great  effect  in  the  familiar  "  Au  bruit  des 
lourds  marteaux,"  and  had  to  repeat  the  second  verse ;  and  MM. 
Lassalle  and  E.  de  Reszke  sang  songs  from  two  of  Verdi's  less 
familiar  operas  in  incomparable  style.  The  three  conductors 
appeared,  Signor  Mancinelli  directing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
concert  a  good  part  of  the  final  scene  of  I)ie  Meistersi/iger,  in 
which  the  chorus  acquitted  themselves  well. 

Mme.  Olga  Vulliet,  a  pupil  of  Liszt,  gave  a  pianoforte  recital 
on  the  1 2th  at  Princes'  Hall,  and  played  several  works  by  Brahms, 
and  a  group  of  mazurkas  by  Chopin  ;  these  were  played  with 
much  delicacy  and  understanding,  though  a  good  part  of  the 
programme  was  spoilt  by  the  player's  habit  of  forcing  the  tone 
of  her  instrumeat. 

Of  much  greater  interest  was  the  recital  given  by  M. 
Paderewski  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  a  very  large  audience 
was  attracted  to  St.  James's  Hall.  The  player  was  at  his  best  in 
the  transcription  of  Bach's  Organ  Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  G  minor, 
and  in  a  group  of  more  or  less  familiar  pieces  by  Chopin  ;  the  first 
was  played  with  great  dignity,  and  the  latter  with  all  possible 
charm  and  variety  of  style  ;  neither  the  Sonata  in  E  of  Beethoven, 
nor  the  "  Etudes  Symphoniques  "  of  Schumann  made  the  effect 
that  might  have  been  expected,  nor  did  either  work  show  the 
player  to  advantage.  In  many  of  Schumann's  variations  points 
were  mi.?sed  that  are  brought  out  by  the  best  of  Mme.  Schumann's 
pupils,  and  the  finale  was  altogether  wanting  in  breadth.  Two 
pieces  of  his  own,  and  two  of  Liszt's  transcriptions  of  Mendelssohn 
made  up  the  programme,  and,  as  an  inevitable  encore,  one  of 
Brahms's  Hungarian  Dances  was  played. 

It  was  scarcely  politic  of  Signor  Sgambati  to  give  a  concert 
almost  wholly  consisting  of  his  own  compositions,  which,  inge- 
nious though  many  of  them  are,  have  not  the  variety  and  indivi- 
duality to  stand  so  .severe  a  tea.  His  second  Quintet  was  on 
Thursday  afternoon  well  played  by  himself  and  a  party  of  artists 
led  by  M.  Sauret,  and  containing  Signor  Piatti.  In  a  group  of 
piano  pieces  his  talent  as  a  composer  and  his  real  genius  as  a 
pianist  were  displayed  ;  the  noble  Prelude  and  Fugue  and  the 
graceful  "  Vecchio  minuetto,"  the  difficult  study  in  F  sharp  minor. 


and  the  brilliant  Toccata  were  most  effective.  Some  pretty  songs 
were  sung  by  Mrs.  Ilenschel,  whose  husband,  as  well  as  Signor 
Franceschetti,  also  took  part. 

Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann's  delightful  concert  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  deserves  more  detailed  notice  than  we  have  space 
to  give  it.  With  the  help  of  Messrs.  Straus,  Gibson, 
and  Whitehouse  she  gave  an  excellent  performance  of  the  new 
version  of  Brahms's  early  Trio  in  B  major,  and  Giitz's  beautiful 
Quartet  in  E,  Op.  6 ;  she  herself  played  Grieg's  Sonata  in 
E  minor  and  a  group  of  smaller  pieces  in  excellent  taste,  and 
with  her  usual  refinement  and  skill ;  and  Miss  Marguerite  Hall 
sang  two  songs. 

At  Senor  Albeniz's  concert,  which  also  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  a  new  Trio  by  Tomas  Breton  was  played  by  the  concert- 
giver,  Ilerr  Kruse  and  M.  De  Munck.  Beyond  an  engaging 
Scherzo  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  play,  the  work  contains 
little  that  is  remarkable,  though  it  shows  the  hand  of  a  sound 
musician.  Mile.  F.  Gherlsen  exhibited  a  voice  of  considerable 
power  and  sweetness  in  Beethoven's  "  Ah,  perfido  !  " ;  but  failed 
to  keep  quite  in  tune  throughout.  The  rest  of  the  programme 
does  not  call  for  comment. 


THE  WEATHER. 

^T7E  have  another  very  dry  week  to  chronicle,  under  the  infiu- 
'  ^  ence  of  the  anticyclone  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last,, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  period  that  some  little  rain  has 
come.  The  reports  up  to  last  Saturday  show  that  in  every  dis- 
trict the  deficiency  from  the  normal  amount  of  rain  had  increased, 
and  that  in  the  West  of  Scotland  nearly  seven  inches  and  a  half 
of  rain  were  wanted  to  make  up  their  average  quantity  since 
Christmas.  The  weather  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  cold  with 
northerly  winds,  and  we  hear  from  the  Continent  that  the  Eastern 
Alps  are  still  covered  with  snow  far  down  their  flanks,  and 
that  snow,  or  probably  soft  hail,  has  fallen  in  Vienna  itself.  On 
Saturday  last — a  warm  day  here — the  temperature  at  Munich  at 
8  A.M.  was  only  46°  F.,  some  twenty  degrees  below  its  normal 
figure.  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  nth  and  12th,  the  anti- 
cyclone lay  off  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  in  England  on 
its  eastern  side  came  in  for  chilly  northerly  winds.  The  baro- 
meter, however,  was  falling  on  Friday  in  the  north-west,  and 
warmer  weather  set  in  in  the  North  of  England,  while  Ireland 
got  a  sprinkling  of  rain.  On  Saturday  we,  in  London,  had  an 
outburst  of  summer  with  westerly  winds  and  a  maximum  tem- 
perature of  76°,  a  reading  which  was  nearly  equalled  at  the  other 
inland  English  stations.  During  Sunday  the  barometer  fell  gene- 
rally, and  over  Ireland  considerably,  while  rain  set  in  freely  in 
that  country,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  Scotland.  On  Monday 
thunderstorms  broke  over  several  parts  of  England,  and  the  rain 
was  locally  heavy,  but  very  partial  in  its  distribution.  The  high 
temperatures  recorded  on  Saturday  have  not  been  repeated, 
though  on  Monday  Cambridge  and  Loughborough  both  recorded 
70°,  and  in  London  on  W^ednesday  the  thermometer  reached  76°, 
and  exceeded  70°  at  several  other  stations.  In  the  South  of 
France  and  at  Lisbon  temperature  is  beginning  to  rise  to  its 
natural  height  for  the  season.  86°  has  been  reported  as  the 
greatest  heat  in  Lisbon  for  the  last  three  days,  and  81°  was  last 
Monday's  maximum  at  Perpignan.  The  very  high  temperatures 
reported  last  week  from  the  North  of  Sweden  have  not  been  re- 
peated since. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

MR.  WYNDHAM  for  his  reappearance  in  David  Garrick 
has  made  but  few  changes  in  his  elaborate  and  well-known' 
performance  in  the  rather  boisterous  second  act,buthas  distinctly 
improved  his  rendering  of  the  pathetic  and  charming  scenes  of 
the  last.  The  cast  remains  unchanged,  except  in  one  instance^ 
Miss  A.  M.  Victor  now  plays  Mrs.  Smith,  and  with  no  incon- 
siderable humour  and  quaintness.  This  actress  has  a  singular 
talent  for  rendering  comic  characters  of  the  last  century  with  due 
attention  to  detail.  In  a  word,  she  is  a  student.  Miss  Mary 
Moore  plays  Ada  Ingot  with  charm,  and  Mr.  William  Farren  acts 
with  more  distinction,  but  less  humour,  than  did  Mr.  Lewis 
James,  the  part  of  her  father.  Mr.  William  Blakeley,  Mr.  S.. 
Valentine,  Mr.  Hewson,  Mr.  George  Giddens,  and  Miss  Emily 
Miller  formed  an  admirable  comic  background  to  the  humour 
and  pathos  of  the  two  principal  characters. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  at  the  Criterion,  Miss  Violet  Thorny- 
croft  undertook  the  part  of  Esther  Sandraz  in  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy's  adaptation  of  Adolphe  Belot's  novel.  La  Femme  de  Glace.. 
The  qualifications  upon  which  Miss  Thornycroft  based  her  right 
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to  interpret  a  character  which  has  tried  the  powers  of  Miss  Amy 
Eoselle  and  strained  those  of  Mrs.  Langtry  are  far  to  seek,  and 
proved  clearly  her  imprudence  in  attempting  what  is  quite  beyond 
her  experience  at  present.  The  very  low  key  wherein  she  chose 
to  give  effect  to  the  venom  of  Mr.  Grundy's  tigerish  heroine  had 
some  depressing  effect  upon  Miss  Eleanore  Leyshon's  Henriette, 
but  without  fatal  result,  since  Miss  Leyshon  contrived  in  the  later 
passages  to  give  great  dignity  and  pathetic  force  to  a  none  too 
grateful  part.  Mr.  Bassett  Roe's  Henri  Vandelle  was  a  con- 
scientious study  ;  Mr.  II.  Reeves  Smith,  as  Olivier  Deschamps,  ex- 
hibited once  more  the  firm  and  graceful  earnestness  conspicuous 
in  his  recent  performances.  Dispiriting  as  was  Miss  Thornycroft's 
recital,  it  cannot  be  made  responsible  for  Mr.  Willie  Drew's 
obvious  belief  that  a  French  provincial  mayor  would  talk  like  a 
Whitechapel  County  Councillor,  nor  for  the  varied  and  picturesque 
pronunciations  of  the  French  names  lavishly  sprinkled  through 
the  drama. 

The  last  nights  of  Mr.  Toole's  season  are  announced.  This 
admirable  and  most  popular  of  comedians  was  first  in  the  field 
to  parody  Ibsen,  and  he  has  also  been  the  earliest  to  extract  like 
fun  from  L' Enfant  Prodigue.  "  A  play  without  words,"  entitled 
let  on  (ne)  parle  {pas)  Franqais,  was  produced  this  week.  This 
diverting  trifle  is,  of  course,  a  pantomimed  version  of  the  famous 
farce  in  which  Mr.  Toole  has  appeared  more  than  thirteen 
hundred  times.  The  method  of  the  French  Pierrot  is  very 
funnily  followed  by  Mr.  Toole.  And  perhaps  the  funniest  thing 
he  does  in  this  diverting  little  play  is  to  deliver  a  ludicrous 
pantomime  speech  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

It  has  been  very  truly  remarked  that  no  parody  ever  written  is 
half  as  droll  as  a  badly-acted  Shakspearian  tragedy,  and  we  con- 
fess to  have  laughed  more  heartily  over  the  woes  of  an  amateur 
Othello  and  Desdemona  than  ever  we  have  done  at  a  Gaiety  bur- 
lesque. Imagine,  then,  the  fate  of  two  rather  pretentious  blank- 
verse  plays  indifl'erently  acted  and  wretchedly  staged.  Mr. 
Todhunter  is  the  author  of  the  dramas  in  question,  which  are 
respectively  entitled  A  Sicilian  Idyll  and  The  Poison  Flower,  and 
which  have  been  played  every  afternoon  this  week  at  the  Vaude- 
ville. Doubtless  his  blank  verse  is  excellent  and  the  plots  of  his 
plays  highly  romantic  ;  but  the  pity  of  it  is,  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  performed  them  were  so  "  intense  "  and  amateurish  as  to 
be  most  of  the  time  inaudible,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  French 
players  in  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  their  pantomime  failed  to  convey 
the  slightest  meaning.  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  however,  spoke  the 
prologue  of  A  Sicilian  Idyll  admirably,  and  he  was  correspond- 
ingly applauded.  The  orchestra  added  greatly  to  the  distress  of 
the  audience  by  playing  out  of  tune. 

It  seems  that  it  is  not  given  to  the  fair  sex  to  become  dramatists. 
They  can  equal  men  in  literature  and  in  many  other  branches 
of  art,  but  in  musical  composition,  and  in  the  constructing  and 
writing  of  plays,  they  have  hitherto  left  the  field  exclusively  to 
the  sterner  sex.  Miss  Edith  Henderson,  who  produced  a  new 
comedy  this  week  at  Mr.  Thome's  theatre,  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  She  is  clever,  writes  well,  and  even  wittily,  but  she  does 
not  understand  the  stage  and  its  requirements.  The.  Mischief- 
Makei — an  excellent  title— was  not  exactly  a  failure,  but  neither 
was  it  a  success.  The  main  idea  of  the  piece  is  funny.  A  cer- 
tain Tapperton,  the  guardian  of  two  pretty  girls,  has  conceived  a 
new  theory  for  detecting  embryo  criminals  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. He  takes  his  friends'  likenesses  when  they  are  off  their 
guard,  and  immediately  pronounces  judgment  on  their  characters, 
with  the  result  that  he  suspects  everybody,  and  is  made  conse- 
quently wretched.  Mr.  A.  F.  Drinkwater  played  this  part 
excellently,  and  Miss  Phyllis  Ayrian  acted  very  charmingly  as 
Lucy  Wentworth,  one  of  the  wards. 

On  June  29  Mr.  Hare  begins  his  summer  tour  with  that 
delicately  written  adaptation  of  Les  Petits  Oiseaux,  A  Pair  of 
Spectacles,  which  we  saw  for  the  third  time  this  week  and  en- 
joyed more  than  ever.  Mr.  Hare  will  revive  for  next  season 
T.  W.  Robertson's  School,  and  the  event  will  be  rendered  doubly 
interesting  by  being  the  occasion  of  the  professional  debut  of  Mr. 
H.  Irving,  junior. 

A  very  splendid  ballet  is  "  Oriella,"  produced  at  the  Alhambra 
this  week.  The  music  is  by  M.  Jacobi,  and  Signer  Carlo  Coppi  is 
the  "  inventor  "  of  the  libretto,  which  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  a  "  demoness,"  Oriella  by  name,  who,  becoming  weary,  and 
very  naturally  so,  of  the  dull  routine  of  existence  in  the  infernal 
regions,  obtains  permission  to  wander  up  and  down  the  earth  to 
seek  relaxation.  This  she  finds,  together  with  a  lover  named 
Tokio,  in  the  capital  of  Japan,  where  the  beautiful  fiend  assists 
at  many  splendid  fetes,  which  aflbrd  the  audience  charming 
glimpses  of  Japanese  life  in  the  good  old  days  before  the  Japs 
took  to  making  themselves  hideous  in  broadcloth  and  chimney- 
pot hats.  The  ardent  Tokio,  on  being  informed  by  Oriella  that 
she  is  no  better  than  she  should  be — in  point  of  fact,  a  she-devil — 
protests,  like  Othello,  that  he  would  rather  be  roasted  in  sulphur  1 


and  blown  about  in  hot  winds  than  separated  from  so  fascinating 
a  mistress.  On  this  declaration,  Oriella  obtains  for  him  a  vision 
of  Hades,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Synopsis,  "he  is  so 
delighted  thereat  that  he  expresses  his  intention  of  staying  there, 
and  becoming  a  demon,  to  which  Lucifer  joyfully  agrees."  The 
tableau  of  his  Satanic  Majesty  bestowing  his  paternal  benediction 
on  the  united  lovers  amid  much  red  fire  brings  the  ballet  to  a 
happy  ending.  It  is  exquisitely  costumed,  and  Miles.  Legnani 
and  Marie  dance  and  pantomime  to  perfection.  Mr.  Charles 
Lauri,  by  the  way,  is  exceedingly  quaint  as  an  ubiquitous  demon. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

"\T7ITH  the  near  approach  of  midsummer,  the  disappearance  of 
'  •  easterly  winds,  and  the  gradual  baking  of  the  turf,  the 
honours  of  cricket  are  more  evenly  divided  between  batsmen  and 
bowlers.  Both  aggregate  and  individual  scores  show  a  better 
average,  and  the  centuries  are  beginning  to  put  in  an  appearance. 
The  best  score  in  an  important  match  is  Bean's  180  for  M.C.C. 
against  Sussex,  Mr.  Newham  in  the  same  match  scoring  109  not 
out.  Other  three-figure  contributions  have  been  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kortright's  158  and  Pickett's  114  for  Essex  against  Hants; 
Barnes's  104  for  Notts  against  Yorkshire  ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Patterson's 
152  not  out,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Studd's  103  not  out,  in  a  match  between 
the  Household  Brigade  and  a  visiting  team,  played  at  Chelsea  on 
Saturday  last.  This  was  so  emphatically  a  batsmen's  game  that 
only  eight  wickets  were  down  for  a  total  of  515  runs.  Under 
encouragement  from  the  weather,  Mr.  Stoddart,  who  is  recover- 
ing form  after  a  long  indisposition,  enabled  his  county  to  beat 
Lancashire  on  the  12th  of  June,  scoring  124  in  his  two  innings. 

But  if  the  batting  has  improved  all  round,  it  cannot  be  said  to 
said  to  have  done  so  altogether  at  the  expense  of  the  bowling. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  very  noteworthy  exploits  with  the 
ball  during  the  past  fortnight,  which  almost  rise  to  the  level  of 
records.  The  brilliant  victory  of  Cambridge  University  over 
Surrey,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  in  last  week,  was  very  largely 
due  to  Mr.  Woods,  who  took  seven  wickets  in  each  innings  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost  Ln  runs.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
Cambridge  should  have  once  again  lowered  the  colours  of  the 
premier  county,  whose  run  of  success  for  the  present  season  is 
otherwise  unbroken.  In  the  single  innings'  defeat  which  Surrey 
this  week  inflicted  on  Middlesex,  Sharpe  performed  a  feat  which 
scarcely  falls  behind  that  of  Mr.  Woods.  In  the  first  innings  he 
took  nine  out  of  ten  wickets,  and  in  the  second  innings  he  took 
five  more.  Middlesex  showed  far  better  form  in  the  match 
against  Lancashire,  already  mentioned,  when  J.  T.  Hearne  took 
eleven  wickets  at  a  remarkably  low  cost — five  of  them  falling  for 
nothing. 

So  far  as  the  season  has  advanced,  Coimty  Cricket  of  the  first 
class  has  shown  the  Southern  teams  generally  in  front  of  the 
Northern.  All  the  centuries  recorded  above  were  made  on 
behalf  of  Southern  teams,  and  Mr.  Woods,  Sharpe,  and  J.  T. 
Hearne  are  Southerners.  The  result  of  the  County  play  up  to 
Wednesday  afibrds  a  comparison  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it 
is  worth  : — Surrey  played  five  matches,  and  won  them  all ;  Kent 
played  two  matches,  won  one,  and  drew  one ;  Gloucester  and 
Sussex  played  three,  won  one,  and  drew  one  ;  Middlesex  played 
six  matches,  won  two,  and  drew  one ;  Lancashire  played  four, 
won  one,  and  drew  one  ;  Notts  played  three,  winning  one  ;  York- 
shire played  four,  winning  one ;  Somerset  played  two,  drawing 
one. 

The  fixture  between  Kent  and  Lancashire  had  to  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  persistent  rain  for  three  days,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
opportunity  can  be  found  for  these  counties  to  play  two  matches 
this  season.  Of  the  secondary  counties,  Essex,  Leicestershire, 
Warwickshire,  and  Derbyshire  have  acquitted  themselves  particu- 
larly well. 

The  Cambridge  Eights  leave  Trinity  Hall  at  the  head  of  the 
river.  First  Trinity,  having  overhauled  Pembroke  and  Third 
Trinity,  now  occupies  the  second  place ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  the  Sixth  Wrangler  of  the  year,  Mr.  F.  J.  Selby, 
has,  or  recently  had,  a  seat  in  the  First  Trinity  boat.  Corpus  also 
has  done  well  in  the  First  Division  ;  and  it  was  Corpus,  by  the 
way,  which  supplied  the  Senior  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 
Meanwhile  things  look  very  promising  for  Henley.  There  is 
plenty  of  new  blood,  not  only  at  the  Universities,  but  in  the 
metropolitan  and  other  clubs.  Oxford  will  send  up  at  least  three 
College  boats,  a  Leander  crew,  and  the  favourites  for  the  Goblets 
and  Diamond  Sculls.  Mr.  V.  Nickalls,  who  is  emulating  the 
feats  of  his  elder  brother,  seems  to  stand  a  very  good  chance  of 
the  latter  prize,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Ampthill,  he  may 
repeat  his  victory  over  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Fletcher  in  the 
race  for  the  Goblets. 

The  tennis  matches  between  Saunders  and  Latham  on  the  past 
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two  Satuixlays  produced  a  good  deal  of  excellent  play,  as  it  was 
certain  beforehand  that  they  would.  The  results  balance  each 
other,  leaving  the  two  men  pretty  much  as  they  were ;  but  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  champion  sets  himself  a  somewhat 
too  severe  task  in  giving  a  fine  player  like  P.  Latham  the  long 
lead  of  half-thirty.  At  Prince's,  on  the  6th,  Saunders  won  his 
match,  but,  on  the  13th,  Latham  was  in  capital  form,  and  though 
the  champion  made  some  particularly  brilliant  points,  and  was 
often  quite  unplayable,  the  taker  of  odds  pulled  off  the  event  by 
three  sets  to  one. 

The  lawn-tennis  championship  meetings  have  not,  up  to  the 
present  time,  disturbed  the  status  quo,  or  disappointed  the  expec- 
tations of  the  generality  of  players.  The  Irish  meeting  yielded 
some  very  pretty  games,  Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis  having  to  defend  his 
colours  against  the  attack  of  Mr.  J.  Pim.  The  holder  won 
three  sets  to  love,  and  thus  retains  the  Irish  championship. 
An  exactly  similar  victory  was  gained  by  Mr.  Browne  at  the 
Scottish  championship  meeting  at  Edinburgli,  where  on  Satur- 
day last  he  won  the  Gentlemen's  Singles  for  the  third  time. 
The  West  of  England  has  shown  very  good  sport  witliin  the 
fortnight,  Bath  and  Cheltenham  both  attracting  many  of  the 
best  players.  Mr.  Barlow  took  first  honours  at  the  Bath  meet- 
ing, and  one  of  the  Cheltenham  meetings ;  Mr.  Lewis  carrying 
ofl'  the  100/.  Challenge  Cup  at  what  was  distinguished  as  the 
New  Tournament.  There  has  been  a  rift  in  the  lute  at  Chelten- 
ham, which  widened  out  some  months  ago  into  an  action-at-law. 
The  consequence  was  that  both  the  Old  Tournament  Committee 
and  the  lessees  of  the  Montpellier  Gardens  put  forth  programmes 
for  last  week,  and  players  and  public  alike  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  two  fixtures  with  impartial  favour.  As  to  future  events,  the 
Welsh  Championship  meeting  will  begin  on  Tuesday  next,  and 
the  All-England  meeting  is  fixed  for  the  end  of  the  month  at 
Wimbledon.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  also  meet  on  Tuesday  next 
for  the  Singles,  and  on  the  following  day  for  the  Doubles.  The 
match  will  be  played  at  the  Queen's  Club  ;  and,  so  far  as  any  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  independent  play  of  the  Univer- 
sities against  other  clubs,  Cambridge  ought  to  pull  off"  both 
events. 

Since  our  last  record  of  play  over  the  chessboard,  the  City  of 
London  Club  has  met  the  British  and  St.  George's  Clubs,  sixteen 
a  side  in  the  first  instance  and  fourteen  in  the  second.  The  City 
men  beat  the  British  by  ten  games  to  six,  and  drew  with  St. 
George's.  The  championship  tournament  amongst  the  members 
of  the  City  Club,  which,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  entries, 
had  been  in  progress  for  about  three  months,  ended  last  week  in 
the  victory  of  Mr.  II.  Loman,  who  has  played  steadily  through- 
out, and  well  deserved  his  honours.  The  competitors  were 
divided  into  two  sections,  all  against  all  in  each  section,  the  two 
leaders  being  left  to  fight  each  other.  Messrs.  Loman  and 
Moriau  played  four  games,  one  being  a  draw,  and  Loman  gaining 
the  championship  by  a  score  of  two  to  one.  With  respect  to  the 
championship  of  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Tchigorin  of 
St.  Petersburg,  after  being  victorious  in  the  two  correspondence 
games  with  Steinitz,  should  have  challenged  his  antagonist  to 
another  single  combat  on  equal  terms.  It  is  said  that  pre- 
liminaries have  been  settled,  and  that  the  match  will  be 
played  ofi"  in  the  ensuing  winter  at  Havana.  Arrangements 
for  chess-matches  do  not,  as  a  rule,  proceed  on  the  sensible  home- 
and-home  principle.  To  make  the  terms  of  the  encounter  entirely 
level,  M.  Tchigorin  might  have  fairly  claimed  that  the  forth- 
coming return  match  should  be  played  at  St.  Petersburg.  The 
Ixussian  master  finds  the  climate  of  Havana  very  trying,  as  no 
doubt  Mr.  Steinitz  might  find  the  climate  of  St.  Petersburg.  In 
the  meantime  Messrs.  Gunsberg  and  Blackburne  have  been 
negotiating  for  a  match,  so  far  without  definite  result ;  and  the 
former  player  is  understood  to  have  sent  his  defiance  to  Dr. 
Tarrasch.  A  meeting  between  these  two  would  be  regarded  with 
great  interest,  especially  as  the  Nuremberg  master  has  hitherto 
won  his  successes  rather  in  tournaments  than  in  match-play. 


THE  MAN  WHO  HAS  RUN  THE  MACHINE. 

ONE  may  say,  I  suppose,  without  doubt  that,  to  those 
Who  have  hearts  for  compassion,  the  plight 
Of  the  Gladstonite  Rump,  taken  aU  in  the  lump, 

Is  a  truly  deplorable  sight. 
But  it  strikes  me  that  what  must  be  worst  in  their  lot 

Is  to  feel,  to  their  bitter  chagrin. 
That  who  closeliest  scans  their  electoral  plans 
Is — a  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 

For  he  just  throws  an  eye  on  the  leaflets  they  fly, 
And  says  he  to  the  party  "  What's  this  ? 

It's  a  long  bill  of  fare,  with  enough  and  to  spare. 
Yet  there  seems  to  be  something  I  miss. 


In  the  excellent  list  upon  which  you  insist 

Of  reforms  (I  have  counted  sixteen), 
Home  Rule — am  I  blind  ?  I  can't  manage  to  find," 

Says  the  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 

"  Since  the  name  is  thus  shirked,  has  the  question  been 
burked  ? 

And,  if  so,  what  becomes  of  your  chief  F 
But,  if  not,  I  would  learn  what  becomes  in  their  tiu-n 

Of  your  dupes,  and  their  foolish  belief  .^^ 
Will  they  wait  for  the  grant  of  the  '  boons '  that  they  want 

Till  Home  Rule  disappears  from  the  scene  ? 
Will  you  kindly  proclaim  to  them  that  as  your  game  ?  " 

Says  the  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 

"  No,  'tis  quite  otherwise,"  Mr.  Rogers  replies, 

With  a  lame  Secretarial  pen  ; 
"  We  have  leaflets  galore  with  Home  Rule  to  the  fore 

Scattered  widely  abx'oad  among  men. 
And  7/oiir  leaflet's  been  changed  for  another  arranged 

With  Home  Rule  as  '  Clause  I.'  to  be  seen." 
This  he  deemed  a  resort  to  a  crushing  retort 

On  the  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 

And  Sir  W-ll-am,  whose  boast  it  has  been  to  know  most 

Of  machines  after  Ch-mb-rl— n's  self. 
Hurries  up,  nothing  loth  to  declare  on  his  oath 

That  Home  Rule  is  not  laid  on  the  shelf. 
"  Yet  we  need  not  keep  back  other  cards  in  the  pack ; 

We  have  simply  observed  the  routine 
That  contrived  to  survive  from  the  Year  Eighty-five, 

In  the  days  when  you  Ran  the  Machine. 

"  Other  measures,  of  course,  we  shall  marshal  in  force, 

For  our  Bill  will  want  plenty  of  lifts ; 
'Tis  a  maxim,  indeed,  of  the  Liberal  creed 

To  make  play  with  a  wallet  of  gifts. 
I'm  astonished  to  see  that,  on  that  point,  from  me 

You  desire  information  to  glean  ; 
But — most  happy,  I'm  sure — any  point  that's  obscure 

To  a  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine." 

But  J-e  Ch-mb-rl-n's  quick,  and  he  countered  him  slick. 

For  he  said,  in  his  nastiest  way  : — 
"  I  shall  take  it  as  kind  if  you  open  your  mind 

On  whatever  dark  matters  you  may ; 
But  in  that  case,  again,  you  perhaps  would  explain 

WJiat  your  leader's  so  good  as  to  mean 
By  that  Home  Rule  design,  that  no  soul  can  divine," 

Said  the  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 

Now  we  haven't  yet  learned  what  reply  was  returned, 

And  in  fact  we're  awaiting  it  still ; 
It  may  not  be  beyond  Il-rc-rt's  power  to  respond. 

But  we  somehow  don't  think  that  he  will ; 
And  I  think,  if  with  care  you  review  the  affair, 

To  the  prudent  conclusion  you'll  lean 
That,  whate'er  comes  about,  you  should  never  fall  out 

With  a  Man  who  has  Run  the  Machine. 


REVIEWS. 


RIDING  AND  POLO." 

AS  each  new  volume  of  the  Badminton  Library  appears,  a 
reviewer  has  the  comfort  of  knowing,  from  past  experience, 
that  it  is  certain  to  be  ■UTitten  by  men  who  understand  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat,  We  are  inclined  to  consider  Hidtnff 
and  Polo  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  Beginning  with  "  Riding 
to  Hounds "  we  progress  gradually  to  "  Lessons  in  Riding  "  at 
the  end.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  consequence  ;  but  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  opposite  would  have  been  the  proper  order. 
The  few  pages  of  introduction  written  by  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort are  particularly  to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of  parents 
who  have  boys  and  girls  to  be  taught  to  ride.  They  contain 
many  words  of  wisdom.  Boys,  he  says,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  bully  their  ponies  ;  for  bullying  is  a  vice  of  rapid  growth.  "  If 
he  can  do  it  successfully  with  his  ponies,  the  lad  will  follow  it  up 
by  bullying  liis  sisters  and  other  boys,  and  as  he  gets  older  will 
go  on  bullying  every  one  he  can  till  eventually  he  may  come  to 
bully  his  wife."  It  is  all  very  well  to  teach  boys  to  ride  without 
stirrups ;  but,  if  they  are  made  to  begin  at  first  without  them, 

•  Riding.  Bv  Captain  Robert  Weir,  Riding-master,  R.H.G.  With 
Contributions  by  His  Grace  the  Dulce  of  Beaufort,  K.G.,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk 
and  Berlcshire,  tlie  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  E.  L.  Anderson,  and  Alfred 
E.  T.  Watson.  Folo.  Bv  J.  Moray  Brown.  Illustrated  by  J.  D.  Giles, 
Frank  Dadd,  and  J.  Stuart  Allan.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
i8qi. 
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he  thinks  that  they  acquire  an  ugly,  monkey-like,  cling-ing 
seat,  as  well  as  a  habit  of  holding  on  by  the  bridle.  In  teaching 
a  girl,  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  her  vanity.  "  The  excellence 
to  which  women  attain  in  riding,"  and  many  other  things,  "  takes 
its  first  growth  from  vanity."  You  have  "  only  to  show  a  little 
girl  how  ungraceful  and  ugly  is  a  woman  sitting  badly  on  her 
horse  "  to  induce  her  to  do  "  all  she  can  to  sit  so  that  those  who 
see  her  will  express  admiration  and  approval."  He  thinks  that 
one  of  the  reasons  that  grooms  so  often  have  bad  hands  is  their 
"  habit  of  taking  horses  to  exercise  in  a  watering-bridle ;  they 
have  to  pull  at  the  snafile  as  hard  as  they  can,  and  they  get  such 
a  habit  of  it  that  they  fall  off  if  they  cannot  hang  on  to  a  horse's 
head."  It  seems  presumptuous  to  add  anything  to  the  remarks 
of  so  high  an  authority :  but  we  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  is  aggravated  by  their  riding  horses  at  exercise  without 
stirrups  or  saddles ;  for,  as  the  l)uke  himself  says  of  cavalry 
recruits  riding  without  stirrups,  "they  must  hold  on  by  the  horse's 
head."  "What  he  says  about  bridles  for  pullers  is  well  worth 
learning  by  heart. 

On  a  certain  passage  in  chapter  i.,  on  Riding  to  Hounds,  by 
Lord  Suffolk,  we  feel  constrained  to  make  a  very  adverse  criticism. 
He  says  : — "  Read  all  that  Whyte  Melville  has  written  on  the 
subject,  read  Davenport  Bromley's  '  Foxhunting  '  in  his  Book  of 
Sport,  and  you  shall  know  as  much  as  printed  words  can  teach  on 
the  subject."  Now,  we  emphatically  declare  that  in  saying  this 
he  is  mistaken.  There  luas  something  more  that  could  be 
written  and  taught  on  the  subject.  For  this  we  beg  to  refer  him 
to  chapter  i.  of  a  book  called  Riding  (The  Badminton  Library  of 
"  Sports  and  Pastimes  ").  Without  making  any  comparisons  we  may 
say  that  it  contains  the  very  best  "  printed  words"  on  the  subject 
of  Riding  to  Hounds  that  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to 
read.  We  will  not  spoil  the  interest  of  one  of  its  useful  hints,  or 
one  of  its  good  stories,  by  a  quotation.  In  his  chapter  on  the 
history  of  the  saddle-horse  Mr.  Watson  gives  some  amusing 
quotations  from  a  black-letter  book  published  in  1597  by  "  Maister 
Blundeuill."  When  a  horse  waxes  "  stubborne  "  and  "divelish" 
and  refuses  to  go  on,  this  authority  advises  the  rider  to  get  a 
footman  to  approach  him  '•  with  a  shrewd  cat  tied  at  the  one  end 
of  a  long  pole,  and  with  hir  bellie  upward,  so  as  she  may  have 
hir  mouth  and  clawes  at  libertie  "  ;  and  when  the  horse  "  doth 
stale  and  goe  backward,  let  him  thrust  the  cat  betwixt  his  thighs, 
so  as  she  may  scratch  and  bite  him,  sometimes  by  the  thighs, 
sometimes  by  the  rumpe."  Failing  a  shrewd  cat,  "  the  like  cor- 
rection may  be  given  with  a  whelpe,  or  some  other  loud-crieing 
and  biting  beast,  being  tied  "  to  a  long  running  rein  passed  through 
the  crupper,  and  hanging  down  below  the  horse's  tail,  between 
his  thighs.  The  other  end  of  the  rein  "  the  rider  shall  hold  in 
his  right  hand  to  molest  the  horse  therewith  by  pulling  it  and 
letting  it  go  as  he  shall  see  it  needful."  This  ancient  "maister's" 
beau  ideal  of  a  horse  is  one  that  has  shoulders  "  full  of  flesh," 
a  "  large  and  round  breast,"  and  a  head  "  like  a  sheepe's  head." 
Mr.  Watson's  own  remarks  as  to  shoulders  are  much  to  the 
point.  He  very  truly  says  that,  in  hacks,  very  well  placed  and 
sloping  shoulders  by  no  means  ensure  free  or  unrestrained  action  ; 
and  that  "  a  rider  may  be  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  how 
well  a  horse  that  is  apparently  somewhat  upright  in  the  shoulders 
steps  out  when  asked  to  move."  Such  are,  of  course,  exceptional 
cases ;  but  our  own  experience  bears  out  that  of  Mr.  Watson 
on  this  subject.  The  chapters  on  "  Training  the  Young  Horse," 
"  Hints  on  Horsemanship,"  and  "  Hands  and  Seat,"  by  Captain 
Weir,  Riding  Master  to  the  Blues,  together  with  his  "  Lessons  in 
Riding"  in  the  appendix,  will  probably  form  the  most  useful 
portions  of  the  work  for  careful  study,  and  for  what  we  may  term 
handbook  purposes ;  but  for  immediate  reading  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
come  to  the  bright  and  entertaining  chapter  on  "  Race  Riding," 
by  Mr.  Watson,  which  succeeds  them.  We  must  not  be  mis- 
understood as  implying  that  this  chapter  is  amusing  and  nothing 
else ;  for  its  twenty  pages  contain  much  advice  of  which  it 
would  be  well  that  all  young  jockeys,  and  not  a  few  that  are  no 
longer  yoimg,  should  carefully  avail  themselves. 

To  a  large  number  of  readers  Lord  Onslow's  chapter  on  "  The 
Colonial  Ilorse  "  will  be  found  to  contain  more  matter  which  is 
new  to  them  than  any  other  in  the  volume.  Most  people  are 
aware  that  horses  are  very  rarely  affected  in  the  wind,  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the 
disease  "  is  lessening  annually  m  severity  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  expected  in  a  few  generations  it  will  disappear  altogether." 
He  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal  Australian  race- 
courses and  their  arrangements,  which  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing. The  fences  of  the  steeplechase  course,  near  Melbourne,  con- 
sist principally  of  posts  and  rails  and  stone  walls,  from  three  feet 
ten  inches  to  four  feet  four  inches  in  height.  The  sight  of  the 
ambulance  waggon  accompanying  the  race  in  an  inner  circle, 
must  be  horribly  suggestive.  The  Pari-mutuel,  or  Totalisator,  as 
it  is  called  in  Australia — a  machine,  by  the  way,  which  costs  as 
much  as  375/. — is  very  popular.  The  proprietors  are  allowed  to 
charge  a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  money  invested  in 
it,  and  out  of  this  they  are  made  to  pay  a  royalty  of  8  J  per  cent, 
to  the  racing  clubs,  the  remaining  per  cent,  being  their  only 
profit.  In  New  Zealand,  about  50,000/.  a  year  is  added  to  the 
amount  given  in  stakes  by  this  means.  Horses,  of  a  kind,  may 
be  bought  in  Australia  for  a  sovereign,  or  even  less  ;  for  15Z.  or  20I. 
a  "  really  serviceable  hack  or  carriage-horse  may  be  purchased," 
and  120  guineas  is  the  highest  price  that  Lord  Onslow  has 
known  to  have  been  given  for  a  carriage-horse.  In  Australia 
they  hxmt  the  wild  dog,  the  kangaroo,  or  a  drag.    In  New 


Zealand,  hunting  began  with  paper-chases ;  later  on  some  hares 
were  imported,  and  there  are  now  eleven  packs  of  hounds  in  the 
island.  Barbed  wire  is  more  or  less  common  all  over  the  colony, 
and  on  the  Canterbury  plains,  where  there  is  no  bush,  it  is  used  most 
extensively.  "  It  is  precisely  in  this  wire  district  that  hunting 
chiefly  flourishes."  We  read  of  a  run  "  seven  miles  straight 
without  a  check  over  the  stillest  wire  country."  In  another  run 
" every  fence "  was  "of  wire,  or  had  wire  in  it,  some  a  foot  or  so 
above  the  gorse  hedge  " — we  closed  the  book,  and  shut  our  eyes 
for  a  few  moments  on  reading  this ! — "  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
single  fall,"  and  a  man  who  rode  "  sixteen  stone  was  always  with 
the  hounds  and  first  in  at  the  death."  The  Master  of  the  Ash- 
burton  Hounds  says  that  even  horses  pumped,  at  the  end  of  a  run, 
when  they  are  apt  to  get  careless  at  timber,  "  never  take  any 
liberties  with  wire,  always  clearing  it.  A  horse  seems  to  have  a 
natural  dread  of  getting  into  wire."  A  fence  of  barbed  wire, 
which  was  jumped  by  four  men  in  a  run,  was  measured  by  Lord 
Onslow's  orders,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  "  over  five  feet "  in  height. 
Well  may  the  croakers,  "  who  prophesy  that  the  increasing 
use  of  wire  for  fencing  in  England  is  the  doom  of  fox-hunting," 
take  heart  when  they  read  about  the  wire-jumping  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  already  quoted  Master  of  the  Ashburton  Hounds  says: — ■ 
"  We  think  very  little  of  ordinary  wire,  but  barbed  and  double 
barbed — a  fence  with  barbed  wire  each  side  of  a  bank,  sometimes 
six  feet  apart  and  four  feet  high — take  a  good  lot  of  jumping"; 
which  we  can  easily  believe.  Horses  with  Touchstone  blood  in 
their  veins  seem  particularly  to  excel  at  wire-jumping. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  a  chapter  on  the  Early  History  of  Horse- 
manship, finds  much  in  common  between  Xenophon's  and 
Bauclier's  systems,  "particularly  in  the  instructions  for  the 
grasp  of  the  thighs  and  the  natural  bearing  of  the  lower  leg, 
and  in  all  that  refers  to  the  hand."  In  his  opinion,  "  Bauclier's 
method  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  good  in  modern  horse- 
manship." 

There  is  a  popular  idea  that  Polo  is  a  very  ancient  Indian  game. 
Mr.  Moray  Brown  tells  us  that,  with  regard  to  "  the  question  of 
when  or  where  polo  was  first  introduced  into  British  India," 
there  can  be  "  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  first  played  in  British 
territory  in  Oachar  in  1854-5."  Indeed,  according  to  Jonathan 
Scott,  Oriental  Professor  to  the  East  India  and  the  Royal 
Military  Colleges,  it  was  played  in  our  own  familiar  Pall  Mall 
long  before  it  was  ever  played  in  India.  Pietro  della  Valle 
calls  chavgun,  or  polo,  "  palla  maglia,"  and  this  may  have 
"  been  the  origin  of  Scott's  assertion."  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  said  lately  about  Munnipore  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  polo ;  but,  although  Mr.  Moray  Brown  himself 
calls  it  "  the  cradle  of  Indian  polo,"  he  thinks  that  the  game 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Munnipore  from  Tartary,  "  for  it 
is  distinctly  of  Tartar  origin."  The  game  was  really  introduced 
into  England  through  the  medium  of  a  newspaper.  In  the  year 
1869  a  subaltern  in  the  loth  Hussars  was  reading  about  its  being- 
played  by  the  Munniporees  in  his  newspaper  at  Aldershot,  when 
he  said : — "  By  Jove !  it  must  be  a  goodish  game.  I  vote  we 
try  it."  And  try  it  they  did,  with  a  billiard  ball  and  crooked 
sticks,  and  mounted  on  their  chargers.  In  most  Eastern  countries 
it  is  called  chavgdn  ;  in  Munnipore  it  is  known  as  kim-jdi-hdzec, 
and  the  English  word  "  polo  "  is  derived  from  pulu  (i.e  a  ball  made 
from  the  knot  of  willow-wood),  which  is  the  name  given  to  the 
game  in  Thibet.  A  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  of  a  poem 
by  a  Persian  poet  of  the  tenth  century  not  only  mentions  the 
game,  but  gives  a  very  quaint  illustration  of  it,  which  is  copied 
in  this  book.  Polo  is  said  to  have  been  played  in  Japan  in  the 
year  727  a.D.,  and  an  historian  of  the  tenth  century  says  that 
King  Darius,  "  who  lived  525  B.C.,"  sent  a  polo  stick  and  ball  to 
Alexander  the  Great  "  as  instruments  of  sport  better  suited  to  his 
youth  and  inexperience  than  warlike  occupations."  Whereupon 
Alexander  replied  "  that  the  ball  was  the  earth,  and  he 
(Alexander)  was  the  stick."  Alexander  the  Great  is  not  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  born  until  356  B.C. ;  but  never 
mind — there  was  more  than  one  King  Darius.  Eastern 
magnates  seem  to  have  played  polo  occasionally  with  human 
heads,  and  the  poet  Hafiz  writes  : — "  May  the  heads  of  your 
enemies  be  your  chavgan  balls."  We  need  only  add  that  Mr. 
Moray  Brown's  is  the  best  treatise  on  polo  which  we  have  met 
with,  and  that  it  should  not  only  prove  valuable  to  players,  but 
also  serve  to  give  lookers-on  at  Hurlingham  and  elsewhere  a 
greatly  increased  interest  in  the  game. 

As  in  the  other  volumes  of  the  series,  the  illustrations  are 
excellent.  Those  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Giles  are  extraordinarily  good, 
when  he  is  at  his  best.  Unfortunately  he  is  not  always  at  his 
best,  nor  does  he  invariably  illustrate  the  letterpress  accurately. 
In  "  Stirrup  nowhere  to  be  seen,"  a  broken  stirrup-leather  hangs 
from  the  saddle,  whereas  the  story  says : — "  The  near  side  bar 
is  empty  and  the  stirrup  and  leather  nowhere  to  be  seen."  In 
fact,  both  the  leather  and  the  iron  were  hanging  up  in  a  bullfinch. 
Then  in  the  drawing  of  the  application  of  the  shrewd  cat,  the 
written  word  distinctly  says  "  with  hir  bellie  upward,"  and 
Mr.  Giles  places  it  downward.  In  "  It  can't  be  done,"  again, 
why  is  the  horse  rearing  ?  There  is  nothing  whatever  about 
rearing  in  the  anecdote  which  it  professes  to  illustrate.  Mr. 
Frank  Dadd's  drawings  of  polo  are  exceedingly  spirited,  and 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Allan  fairly  makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end  with 
his  ladies  riding  over  barbed-wire  fences  in  New  Zealand. 
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fT'JIALED :  a  Tale  of  Arabia,  is,  perhaps,  more  like  Zoroaster 
than  any  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  other  novels.  Prankish 
readers  are  not  always  very  patient  in  their  endurance  of  romances 
written  in  Eastern  phraseology,  and  to  write  in  an  assumed  style 
through  two  volumes  is  so  severe  a  strain  upon  an  author,  that 
some  excuses  should  be  made  if  there  are  weak  passages  in 
them.  He  would  be  a  hard  man  to  please,  however,  who  could 
derive  no  pleasure  from  reading  Khaled.  The  hero  is  one  of 
the  Moslem  genii,  and,  in  return  for  certain  services,  Allah  gives 
him  a  human  body  with  a  promise  that,  if  he  can  make  the 
beautiful  Zehowah,  a  daughter  of  an  Arabian  Sultan,  fall  in  love 
with  him,  he  shall  also  have  a  soul  to  put  into  it,  and  consequently 
a  chance  of  eternal  life  in  Paradise.  Zehowah  marries  him  at 
once — no  difficulties  whatever  are  made  about  that — and  she 
ofiers  him  her  obedience  as  her  lord  and  master.  A  better 
wife  could  not  be,  but  she  feels  no  love  for  him.  She  does  not 
even  know  what  love  means.  Is  it  a  rich  garment  ?  she  asks. 
Is  it  a  precious  stone  ?  Is  it  a  rich  carpet  to  spread  in  the 
house  ?  Is  it  beauty  ?  Is  it  ointment  from  Egypt,  or  perfume 
from  Syria  ?  Is  it  a  thought  ?  What  is  it  ?  Khaled  thinks  he 
knows,  but  he  is  sorely  puzzled  when  pressed  to  deiine  it.  All  he 
can  tell  her  is  that  it  is  his  own  feeling  towards  her.  "  But  how 
am  I  to  know  what  that  is.^"  asks  the  puzzled  girl.  In  her 
anxiety  to  please  him  she  hits  upon,  what  she  believes  to  be,  the 
happy  idea  of  suggesting  that  he  should  take  a  certain  beautiful 
girl  as  a  second  wife.  Instead  of  putting  him  into  a  good  humour, 
as  she  hopes  and  expects,  this  of  course  only  vexes  him,  since  it 
show^s  that  she  cannot  love  him.  And  now  a  happy  thought 
strikes  Khaled.  He  tries  to  awaken  love  in  Zehowab  by  making 
her  jealous,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  attempt,  "  just  like  a  man," 
as  women  say,  he  lets  her  find  out  what  he  is  doing.  Ne.xt  he 
tries  the  effect  of  repartee,  and  this,  too,  is  a  signal  failure,  for 
Zehowah  tells  him  that  Allah  has  not  made  him  subtle  ;  that  his 
■wit  is  in  his  arm,  and  not  in  his  head  ;  and  that  when  he  tries  to 
be  clever  he  entangles  himself  in  his  own  words.  Nevertheless 
she  promises  to  try  to  love  him,  although  "  it  is  a  hard  thing, 
because  "  he  "  cannot  explain  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  what 
cannot  be  explained."  So  Khaled  is  left  helplessly  stroking 
his  beard,  for  if  the  genii  have  "  heard  the  eloquence  of  all 
nations  and  the  arguments  of  all  philosophers,"  they  "  possess 
no  insight  into  the  hearts  of  women."  Khaled  slays  the  enemies 
of  his  wife's  country,  and  she  praises  him  for  so  doing,  only, 
however,  as  she  might  praise  a  servant  for  good  conduct.  Victory, 
honour,  and  prosperity  fail  to  enkindle  the  desired  spark ;  it  is 
only  when  adversity  apparently  hangs  over  him  that  she  really 
falls  in  love  with  her  husband.  Khaled  still  doubts  her,  and 
fears  that  she  merely  feels  pity  for  him.  "  Is  pity  fierce  ?  Is 
pity  strong  ?  Does  pity  burn  like  fire  ?  "  asks  his  wife.  And 
then  an  angel  appears,  "  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bright  flame  like  a 
crescent  moon,"  which  turns  out  to  be  a  soul  all  ready  to  be  put 
into  Khaled's  hitherto  soulless  body. 

There  are  novels  with  almost  impossible  incidents  and  co- 
incidences which  nevertheless  engage  the  reader's  attention 
sufficiently  by  their  plot  to  induce  him  to  turn  over  their  pages, 
without  reading  a  tithe  of  the  letterpress,  until  he  reaches  the 
climax,  when,  after  a  pleasantly  spent  hour  or  two,  he  stretches 
himself,  rubs  his  eyes,  and  declares  the  book  to  be  "  utter  rubbish." 
Granting  that  works  of  this  kind  are  tissues  of  improbabilities, 
that  they  are  padded,  that  they  are  vulgar,  and  that  their  style 
is  as  deplorable  as  their  sentiment  is  false,  it  ought  in  common 
fairness  to  be  admitted  that  there  must  be  some  method  in 
the  madness  of  an  author  who  can  chain  a  reader  to  his  book 
until  the  plot  is  unravelled.  Someone  Must  Suffer  is  to  a  certain 
extent  a  novel  of  this  class.  There  is  a  certain  amusement  in 
hearing  mendacious  acquaintances  making  statements  which 
evoke  the  mental  ejaculation,  "That  is  a.  good  one!"  and  much 
in  the  same  -^ay  the  succession  of  glaring  improbabilities  in 
Someone  Mil st  Suffer  makes  one  almost  eager  to  find  out  what  still 
greater  improbability  is  to  come  next.  A  young  reviewer  might 
cut  the  book  up  to  his  heart's  content,  and  still  leave  plenty 
uncut-up.  The  "  huge  and  baronial-looking  edifice,  in  parts 
turreted  and  mightily  stanchioned,"  which  is  the  home  of  the 
heroine  ;  the  crypt  below  the  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  her 
mother  and  the  w^ax  effigy  of  her  aunt  lie  side  by  side  in 
coffins  with  glass  plates  on  their  lids,  the  murderess  in  a 
garment  of  loose  grey  stuff,  and  with  dishevelled  grey  locks,  who 
haunts  this  ghastly  sepulchre  ;  the  shrieks  which  are  heard  at 
night  above  the  roll  of  the  mighty  organ  in  the  Baron's  hall ;  the 
crippled  hero  with  seal-like  eyes,  a  hidden  mystery,  and  a 
generous  heart ;  the  "  pale  drab  ugly  wretch  "  who  gives  "  a 
viperine  sort  of  hiss,''  and  guards,  rather  than  nurses,  an  in- 
curable and  thickly-veiled  invalid  in  a  certain  unapproachable  set 

*  Khaled:  a  Tale  of  Arabia.  Bj' F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1891. 

Someone  Must  Snff'rr.  By  H.  Cliffe  Halliday.  3  vols.  London : 
Chapman  &  Ilall.  1891. 
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Wedlock,  and  its  Sitleton  Kii/.  By  Hope  Huntley.  2  vols.  London  : 
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of  rooms  in  the  baronial-looking  edifice ;  the  "  ebon  thorough- 
bred horses"  which  draw  the  heroine's  carriage  from  the  railway 
station  ;  the  foundling  who  becomes  the  heroine's  bosom  friend, 
and  is  eventually  re-found  by  the  devoted  parent  that  had 
dropped  her  promiscuously  on  a  door-step,  before  having  brain 
fever  and  becoming  the  greatest  artist  of  the  day ;  the  "  unwonted 
sensation  of  vertigo  "  which  causes  the  hero  to  declare  his  love 
for  the  heroine  without  his  knowing  it,  and  many  other  thing* 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  three  volumes,  might  have  been 
expressly  conceived  and  described  in  order  to  afford  sport  for  a 
"  new-hand  "  critic ;  but  the  novel  may  be  summarized  as  not 
worth  detailed  criticism,  yet  well  worth  skilful  skimming. 

We  should  be  sorry  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  novelists  ought  to 
avoid  all  other  literary  work ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  a  writer  who  is  a  specialist  in  some  other  branch  of 
literature  sits  down  to  write  a  novel,  he  usually  subsides  in  a 
few  chapters  into  his  own  familiar  style.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  many  exceptions;  but  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
journalist's  novel  will  consist  of  a  series  of  articles  strung 
together  with  a  story;  that  the  fiction  of  the  theologian  will 
be  soaked  in  sermon,  and  that  the  romances  of  political,  legal, 
and  sporting  writers  will  be  little  more  than  descriptions  of 
"  curious  cases  "  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Law 
Courts,  the  Turf,  or  the  hunting-field.  Now  when  that  capital 
writer  of  stories  for  boys  and  girls,  Mr.  G.  A.  Henty,  attempts 
to  write  fiction  for  men  and  women,  it  is  obviously  an  effort 
to  him  to  maintain  a  style  adapted  to  adult  reading.  Through 
about  half  of  the  first  volume  of  A  Hidden  Foe  he  writes- 
"  quite  for  grown-up  people,"  in  fact  he  is  rather  dull ;  then  he 
gradually  begins  to  dabble  in  singular  coincidences ;  a  little  later 
he  gets  hold  of  a  detective  policeman,  when  his  writing  imme- 
diately becomes  more  juvenile  by  several  years,  and  about  the- 
middle  of  the  second  volume  a  shipwreck  and  an  eight-oared 
boat  tossing  about  on  the  boiling  ocean  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  island  are  too  much  for  him,  and  he  resigns  himself 
to  his  own  beloved  "boy's-book"  style,  with  its  hair's-breadth 
escapes,  desperate  efibrts,  dropping  breezes,  shortness  of  fresh 
water,  mutinous  sailors,  burials  at  sea,  land  at  last,  and  everybody 
happy  for  ever  after.  After  saying  this  much,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  such  minor  details  as  the  plot,  or  two- 
gentlemen  who  smoke  cigars  and  drink  port  at  the  same  time. 
Alter  all,  a  book  that  will  do  either  for  the  grown-up  or  th& 
ungrown-up  has  its  uses,  even  if,  like  other  things  that  will  serve 
two  purposes,  it  does  not  fulfil  either  of  them  very  perfectly. 

"  Is  it  all  sensational  foolishness  ?  "  asks  the  author  of  Wed- 
lock, and  its  Skeleton  Key.  "  Not  necessarily  so,"  might  we- 
answer,  quoting  from  the  Amurr'can  tongue,  but  certainly  a 
good  deal  of  it  is.  "  If  so,  why  is  the  theme  yet  always- 
craved  lor  by  the  reader  ?  and  why  is  the  pen  of  the  novelist 
never  allowed  to  dry  ?  "  We  do  not  think  that  anybody  would 
crave  for  "  the  hundred  and  one  dear  foolishnesses  that  ensued  " 
when  a  hero  "was  vehemently  caressing"  a  heroine;  moreover, 
it  is  not  the  subject  of  the  theme,  but  its  execution,  to  which  we- 
object.  The  author  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  "  this  '  foolish- 
ness'" is  not  "  God-instituted" — a  question  to  which  we  should 
imagine  that  there  could  be  but  one  reply.  The  framework  of 
the  story  is  something  of  this  sort.  A  "  Parliamentary  Leader " 
had  been  "  the  conspicuous  promoter  "  of  the  Act  enabling  people 
divorced  to  marry  again.  His  own  wife  was  "  lured  away," 
and  he  divorced  her ;  whereupon  she  availed  herself  of  the 
Act  which  her  husband  had  been  instrumental  in  passing.  "  So 
he  was  the  first  being  compelled  to  taste  the  first-fruit  of  his- 
political  success  in  this  measure ;  and  this  first-fruit  poisoned 
his  life."  He  lived  in  retirement  with  his  two  daughters,  and  on 
his  death-bed  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  the  eldest  of  them  were, 
"  I  conjure  you  to  bring  back  my  lost  wife  to  me  in  Paradise."' 
He  went  on  to  say  things  which  most  people  will  think  out- 
rageously out  of  place,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  pages  of  a  noveL 
His  own  method  of  educating  his  children  in  religion  had 
been  to  forbid  them  ever  to  read  the  Bible.  The  eldest 
daughter  found  her  mother  an  advanced  Ritualist.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  author's  manner  of  describing  the  first  dawn  of  love 
in  one  of  the  heroines: — "The  reader  will  have  understood  that 
love  had  discovered  already  our  bright  child-woman.  Yes,  god 
Cupid  had  found  her  out,  &c."  The  youngest  of  the  two  heroines 
gave  birth  to  a  baby,  which  the  doctors  at  once  declared  to 
weigh  "  more  than  an  average  infant."  About  forty  hours  before 
its  birth,  she  had  a  quarrel  with  her  husband  at  a  lawn-tennis 
party  and  fled  from  him.  Believing  that  she  had  run  away  with 
one  of  his  brother  officers,  he  prepared  to  pursue  them,  taking 
with  him  a  revolver  with  which  to  shoot  them  both.  Surely 
that  first-born  son — that  baby  which  weighed  "  more  than  an 
average  infant" — was  born  under  tragic,  romantic,  and  very 
exceptional  circumstances.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  under  any  circumstances  a  suicide  may  be  to  some 
extent  excusable ;  but  the  last  person  whom  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  give  such  an  action  the  faintest  colour  of  virtue  would 
have  been  an  author  who  ends  a  novel  with  a  pious  moral. 

There  are  romantic  histories  and  historical  romances,  both  of 
which,  if  to  some  extent  fabulous,  as  indeed  are  too  many  histories, 
have  a  certain  claim  to  be  classed  as  romances.  Now  we  do 
not  dispute  the  right  of  Treachery  to  be  called  "  a  Spanish  ro- 
mance " ;  but  we  cannot  admit  that  it  is  a  good  romance  quite  so 
readily.  It  is  undoubtedly  legitimate  to  make  a  romance  a  mere 
narrative  of  adventures,  without  any  plot  or  special  upshot, 
without  love,  and  even  without  womenkind ;  yet  the  writer  of 
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romance  is  by  no  means  absolved  from  the  duty  of  arranging 
his  matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  up  his  reader's  interest  to 
the  end  of  his  story.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  Mr.  Bain's  success  in  Treachery.  He  supplies  himself 
with  abundant  material  for  producing  excitement,  surprise, 
sympathy,  pathos,  and  interest ;  then  he  gradually  allows  them, 
as  it  were,  to  slip  through  his  fingers  until  his  disappointed 
reader  finds  himself  plodding  through  his  pages  with_  as  much 
equanimity  as  if  he  were  reading  Mrs.  Markham's  History  in  a 
schoolroora.  Treachery  is  an  attempt  to  whitewash  Don  Pedro 
the  Cruel.  To  beatify' historical  characters  of  evil  repute  is  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  amusements  of  the  day,  nor  is  it  our 
present  intention  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  Pedro's  villanies 
or  virtues ;  we  will  only  observe  that,  in  an  appendix,  Mr.  Bain 
"  lets  fly  "  at  Mr.  Longman,  the  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Edivard  III.,  at  Ayala,  the  author  of  the  Cronica  del  rey  Don 
Pedro,  at  Merim^e,  the  author  of  the  Histoire  de  Don  Pedre,  and 
at  poor  old  Froissart,  for  some  remarks  upon  Don  Pedro  in  his 
Chronicles.  Mr.  Bain's  conversations  are  better  written  than  his 
descriptions.  We  care  not  for  his  "  yellow  moon,"  his  "  big  jolly 
man"  who  comes  to  put  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
characters  to  death,  or  his  steer  with  "  concentrated  rage  "  in  its 
tail. 

The  talent  which  bravely  struggled  against  the  disordered 
"machinery"  of  Mrs.  Williamson's  first  novel.  In  White  and 
GoW,  does  itself  better  justice  in  her  new  essay.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  "  fatal  third  volume,"  we  should  be  strongly 
disposed  to  speak  of  A  Child  Widow  with  yet  greater  admiration 
than  we  can  give  to  it.  That  part  of  the  story  unmistakably  shows 
that,  with  all  her  cleverness  and  sense  of  art,  Mrs.  Williamson 
has  still  room  for  improvement.  It  is  as  densely  packed  with 
sensational  incidents  as  the  direst  play  in  the  halls  of  melodrama. 
We  have  three  harrowing  proposals  of  marriage  within  five 
minutes'  reading,  plots  and  revelations  of  baseness  too  numerous 
to  mention,  and  one  horrid  murder,  the  only  apparent  need  for 
which  lies  in  the  novelist's  perception  that  a  villain  so  drastic 
as  Jaynes  must  do  something  to  justify  his  character.  Mrs.  William- 
son's third  volume,  indeed,  is  distressing.  We  read  it,  it  is  true, 
with  interest  to  the  end  ;  but  as  we  rush  on  from  chapter  to 
chapter  we  cannot  help  having  time  to  feel,  even  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  the  distraught  emotions  of  the  two  heroines  and  the 
one  hero,  that,  in  her  anxiety  not  to  allow  her  story  to  dribble 
oft"  into  conventional  attenuation,  Mrs.  Williamson  is  throw- 
ing away  her  chances.  The  first  volume  and  the  second  are 
vastly  pleasant.  From  the  moment  when  we  are  introduced 
to  Millicent  Bell  and  Nancy  Bell,  attractive  young  orphans 
seeking  to  earn  their  living  by  entertaining  lodgers  at  Brighton, 
our  interest  in  tlieir  fortunes  is  as  keen  and  genuine  as  that 
of  the  most  ardent  of  the  lovers  who,  we  feel,  are  sure  "  to 
turn  up";  and  Mrs.  Williamson's  skill  in  the  art  of  creating 
out  of  trivialities  what  graphic  artists  call  an  atmosphere  is  so 
surticient  that  we  do  not  at  the  time  .«ee  any  improbability  in  the 
fateful  housing  of  Sir  Peter  Cairne  and  his  stepson  under  the 
same  roof.  What  flows  from  that  episode,  with  which  the  story 
begins,  we  must  not  say  ;  indeed,  we  could  not  within  reasonable 
space,  for  the  lives  of  Mrs.  Williamson's  "young  people,"  and  her 
old  ones,  are  eventful  beyond  most  precedents  in  fact  or  in  fiction. 
The  story,  let  us  content  ourselves  with  avowing,  is  interesting 
and  well  written.  Indeed,  the  writer  has  all  the  qualities  which 
go  to  make  a  real  novelist,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  she 
will  yet  write  a  story  to  be  remembered. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  SKY.* 

WONDER,  if  sometimes  the  seed  of  knowledge,  is  mostly 
the  parasite  of  ignorance.  It  lives — the  baser  kind  of  it— 
by  incomprehension,  often  of  a  highly  grotesque  description.  We 
have  heard  of  a  lady  who,  indulged  with  a  view  of  our  satellite 
through  a  telescope  armed  with  micrometer-wires,  marvelled 
greatly  to  see  "  spiders'  webs  in  tlie  moon  "  ;  and  the  no  less  naive 
astonishment  is  on  record  of  a  tiro  of  the  other  sex  at  the  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  of  astronomers  in  "  having  found  out  the 
names  of  the  stars"!  Those  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  chief  results  of  the  last-named  acute  investigations  may 
consult  with  advantage  Mr.  Dunkin's  handsome  volume.  Having 
identified,  as  they  can  easily  do,  aided  by  the  skj'-pictures 
provided  and  explained  in  it,  the  constellations  visible  throughout 
the  year  in  these  latitudes,  they  will  have  taken  the  first  step 
towards  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  stellar  science.  For  a 
command  of  nomenclature,  though  hardly  in  itself  worthy  Ube 
classed  as  knowledge,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acquisition 
of  what  may  be  so  worthy  ;  nor  was  it  without  significance  that 
the  wise  Ulysses  sought  to  remain  anonymous  in  the  Cyclops' 
cave,  and  disclosed  his  identity  to  Alcinous  only  as  a  parting 
pledge,  it  might  be  said,  of  life-long  friendship.  The  social  cere- 
mony of  formal  introduction  has  its  indispensable  analogue  in  all 
the  sciences. 

But  the  work  before  us  does  much  more  than  merely  perform 
this  ceremony.  It  aft'ords  valuable  instruction  on  nearly  all  the 
topics  embraced  under  the  heading  of  popular  astronomy.  Public 
favour  has,  accordingly,  been  long  assured  to  it.  The  first  edition 

*  Tlie  Midnight  Ski/:  familiar  Notes  on  the  Stars  and  Planets.  Hy 
Edwin  Dunkin,  F.R.S.,  F  R.A.S.  New  and  thoroughly  revised  edition. 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society.  1891, 


appeared  in  1869,  tke  second  after  an  interval  of  ten  years;  the 
present  is  a  third  and,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactorily  revised  issue. 
The  "  midnight  sky,"  it  is  true,  remains  from  decade  to  decade 
sensibly  invariable  as  to  its  stellar  emblazonment ;  but  our  power  of 
interpreting  what  can  be  discerned  there  is  just  now  in  course  of 
phenomenally  swift  development ;  and  Mr.  Dunkin,  as  we  have 
said,  teaches  his  readers  how  to  interpret,  as  well  as  how  to  dis- 
cern. In  "Notes  on  the  Solar  System"  he  sketches  the  conditiou 
of  the  sun  and  its  attendant  bodies,  not  forgetting  recent  dii5- 
coveries :  his  "  General  Notes  on  the  Fixed  Stars  "  are  exclusive 
of  a  particular  account  of  the  constellations  both  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  hemispheres,  and  comprise  two  new  sections  on 
double-stars  and  stellar  photography,  with  a  considerably  en- 
larged one  on  light  analysis.  A  chapter  on  observatories  has 
also  been  added,  devoted  largely  to  a  description  of  the  methods 
and  instruments  in  use  at  Greenwich,  where  the  autlior's  per- 
sonal experience  renders  him  an  especially  trustworthy  guide. 
Moreover,  tlie  already  copious  supply  of  illustrations  has  been  re- 
inforced with  several  novelties.  Altogether  the  much-catered- 
for  "  general  reader  "  will  find  much  to  interest  him,  and  next  to 
nothing  that  ought  to  perplex  him,  in  this  latest  contribution 
towards  his  astronomical  education. 

Although  a  book  of  this  character  cannot,  and  is  not  meant  to 
be,  j)roof  against  minute  criticism  by  experts,  wo  have  noticed  a 
few  points  of  detail  which  might,  it  seems  to  us,  be  corrected 
with  advantage.  With  the  general  plan  of  the  book  we  have  no 
fault  to  find.  We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  carried 
out  with  stricter  attention  to  literary  style,  but  it  is  only  where 
intelligibility  is  compromised  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  a 
protest.  One  such  case  occurs  in  the  description  as  an  "  annual 
rotation  "  of  the  axial  movement  of  Mercury  and  Venus.  What  is. 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is  clear  enough.  It  is  that  each  planet 
—  if  Scliiaparelli's  conclusions  are  borne  out  —  rotates  once, 
and  once  only,  in  the  course  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 
Hence  the  term  "  annual "  applies  to  the  planetary,  not  to  the 
terrestrial,  year.  Its  employment,  however,  might  easily  produce 
mental  confusion  in  uninstructed  readers.  Again,  some  explana- 
tory comment  seems  needful  to  the  statement  that  the  majority, 
of  comets,  while  travelling  in  parabolic  orbits,  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected to  return  to  the  sun  after  the  lapse  of  an  undetermined 
number  of  years  or  centuries.  Few  people,  however,  are  unaware 
that  the  vestigia  nulla  retrorsum  maxim  is  of  inexorable  force, 
where  movement  in  a  parabola  is  concerned  ;  and  some  might 
fail  to  perceive  that  the  phrase  is  here  used  to  indicate  a  limit 
closely  approached  rather  than  a  state  of  things  actually  existing. 
Comets,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  traverse,  during  the  few  days 
or  months  of  their  visibility,  paths  undistinguishable  from  sections 
of  a  parabola,  and  treated  accordingly  as  such  for  purposes  of 
computation,  though  belonging,  in  reality,  to  vastly  elongated, 
ellipses. 

It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  number  of  Argelander's 
stars  should  have  been  given,  at  p.  355,  as  a  third  instead  of  as  a 
quarter  of  a  million ;  while  at  p.  336  mention  is  unaccountably 
omitted  of  the  exact  measurements  for  annual  parallax  of  a 
Centauri  executed  at  the  Cape  nine  years  ago  by  Drs.  Gill  and 
Elkin.  Their  researches  had,  nevertheless,  the  noteworthy  re- 
sult of  further  isolating  the  sun  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  year- 
of  light-travel,  by  showing  his  next  neighbour  in  space  to  be  five 
billions  of  miles  more  remote  than  had  previously  been  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Dunkin's  remarks,  like  those  of  most  other  writers 
on  the  intricate  subject  of  stellar  variability,  provoke  dissent. 
For  the  clue  to  that  labyrinth  has  yet  to  be  found.  The  solar 
analogy  adverted  to,  unquestionably,  it  is  true,  exists,  but  in  a 
contrary  sense  to  that  here  implied.  A  spotted  condition  of  the 
sun  corresponds  not  to  a  minimum,  but  to  a  maximum,  of  stellar 
luminosity.  This  is  conclusively  shown  by  peculiarities  in  the 
course  of  change  in  each  case.  Tlie  light  of  variable  stars  in- 
creases, as  a  rule,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  diminishes ;  and, 
there  is  often  a  tendency  to  a  partial  recovery  after  fading  ha& 
set  in.  Just  in  the  same  fashion  proceed  the  growth  and  decay 
of  solar  disturbance,  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  analogy 
of  a  sun-spot  maximum  is  with  stellar  outbursts,  not  with  stellar 
obscurations.  Moreover,  the  bright  lines  appearing  in  the  spectra 
of  such  stars  as  Mira  and  Chi  Cygni  during  their  brilliant  phases 
may  be  plausibly  associated  with  the  development  on  the  sun,. 
2)ari  passu,  or  nearly  so,  with  maculae,  of  those  "  red  flames,"  or 
prominences,  which  occasionally,  even  to  the  naked  eye,  make  a 
splendid  display  round  an  eclipsed  sun. 

It  would  almost  seem  that  tlie  contrast  of  colour  observed  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  between  the  interior  and  exterior  parts  of  the 
radiant  southern  cluster  47  Toucani — Midnight  Sl-y,  p.  390 — 
must  have  had  a  purely  optical  origin.  No  trace  of  its  presence,  at 
any  rate,  is  now  perceptible  with  a  moderate  telescope.  The  entire- 
mass  of  stars  shines,  for  instance,  in  the  field  of  a  seven-incb 
refractor  with  an  exquisitely  soft,  silvery  light.  The  supposed 
rose-tinted  nucleus  is  completely  invisible.  The  great  Melbourne 
reflector  might  easily  be  employed,  when  repolislied,  to  decide 
the  interesting  point  of  its  real  existence.  A  similar  visionary 
phenomenon  is  probably  the  "  blue  cluster "  recorded  by  Mr.. 
Dunlop,  at  Paramatta,  but  not  perceived  as  of  unusual  hue  by  any 
subsequent  observer. 

Mr.  Dunkin  is  not  without  a  sense  of  humour.  He  evidently 
knows  a  good  story  when  he  meets  with  it.  And  so  do  we — at 
least  we  hope  so.  Here  is  one,  quoted  verbatim  from  hjs 
pages : — 

An  amusing  anecdote  of  the  effect  produced  on  an  old  negrO' 
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flock  of  hens  during  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  August  7,  1069,  has  been 
related  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  II.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Observatory  of  Hamilton 
College,  Clinton,  New  York.  The  negro  was  requested  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  tlie  movements  of  the  hens,  for  he  was  told  that  "at  a  quarter 
to  tivfc  they  would  all  t;o  to  roost.  After  the  totality  was  over,  he  came  to 
Dr.  Peters,  evidently  under  great  excitement.  "How  was  it?"  said  the 
Doctor.  "Beats  dc  debbil !  "  said  tlie  negro.  "When  de  darkness  come, 
ebry  chick'n  run  for  de  hole  in  de  barn.  De  fust  ones  get  in,  and  de  next 
ones  run  ober  one  auudder,  and  de  last  ones  dey  just  squat  right  down  in  de 
grass.  How  long  you  know  dis  ting  was  a-coiiiing  ?  "  "  Oh",  I  reckon  we 
knew  it  more  than  a  year,"  said  the  Doctor.  '•  Beats  de  debbil '.  Here  you 
5\way  iu  New  Vork  knowed  a  year  ago  what  my  chick'ns  was  gwine  to 
do  dis  berry  afternoon,  an"  you  nebber  see  de  chick'ns  afore  nudder  I  " 

May  it  bo  long  before  suck  delig-litful  darkies  are  polished  oif 
tlie  face  of  tbe  earth  ! 


THE  GOODWINS  OF  CONNECTICUT.* 

IF  there  were  in  the  United  States  those  intangible  but  still 
real  divisions  which  cause  Englishmen  to  speak  of  the  higher, 
middle,  and  lower  class  of  society,  the  Goodwins  of  Hartford 
woidd  fittingly  be  ranked  as  middle  class  in  character.  Pro- 
bably in  no  other  part  of  the  world  would  the  thought  occur 
to  any  one  of  devoting  a  carefully  compiled  and  handsomely 
printed  volume  to  the  history  of  a  clan  of  this  kind,  and  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  such  an  undertaking  could  have  been  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  elsewhere  than  in  the  New  England  States. 
We  can  conceive  the  amazement  of  a  French  or  English  Anar- 
chist in  turning  over  some  of  these  Soo  pages,  and  his  lofty  con- 
tempt for  the  humdrum  lives  and  modest  achievements  of  the 
bourgeoisie  here  recorded  :  but  a  more  philosophical  spirit  will  find 
food  for  reflection  in  the  annals  of  a  race  which,  without  reaching 
any  very  lofty  heights  or  touching  any  profound  deeps,  has  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half  produced  men  who  have  shown  good 
business  capacity  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce,  and,  as 
respects  the  public  affairs  of  the  community,  have  done  their 
share  of  useful  work  without  often  attaining  to  conspicuous 
position.  The  founders  of  the  Goodwins  of  Hartford  were  two 
brothers — William,  who  arrived  at  Boston  in  1632,  and  his 
l)rother  Ozias,  who  probably  followed  a  little  later.  Dr. 
Augustus  Jessopp  contributes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Goodwins 
of  East  Anglia,  from  whom  the  emigrants  were  certainly  derived, 
although  the  connecting  link  has  not  yet  been  absolutely  found. 
William  Goodwin  was  a  "  Ruling  Elder"  of  the  Church  at 
Newtown.  Even  ruling  elders  sometimes  find  the  tongue  an  un- 
ruly member,  but  Goodwin,  "  having,  in  heat  of  argument,  used 
some  unreverend  speech  to  one  of  the  assistants  [of  the  Court  of 
Delegates  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts]  and  being  reproved 
for  the  same  in  the  open  Court,  did  gravely  and  humbly 
acknowledge  his  fault."  This  incident  in  the  history  of 
the  first  representative  assembly  of  England  in  America  is 
worth  consideration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Parliaments  of  to- 
day as  a  useful  precedent.  In  1635,  about  sixty  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  cows,  horses,  and  swine,  departed  from 
Massachusetts,  and,  after  a  tedious  journey,  reached  Connecticut, 
and  there  founded  the  city  of  Hartford,  purchasing  their 
lands  in  a  peaceable  and  honourable  fashion  from  the  Indian 
chief  Sunckquassen,  Sachem  of  Suckioge.  Goodwin  wotdd 
probably  have  endorsed  Milton's  aphorism  that  "  New  Presbyter 
is  but  Old  Priest  writ  large,"  for  he  was  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
quarrel  caused  by  the  strong  views  of  Samuel  Stone,  the  second 
Teacher  "  of  the  Hartford  Church,  as  to  the  powers  rightly  be- 
longing to  the  ministerial  office.  This  strife  divided  the  Church, 
and,  indeed,  involved  the  whole  of  the  colony  for  some  years  in 
contentious  proceedings,  and  was  only  ended  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  erewhile  ruling  elder  and  fifty  of  those  who  sympathized 
with  him,  and  the  formation,  in  1659,  of  a  new  Church  at  Hadley. 
When  this  "  dissidence  of  dissent "  took  organized  form  Goodwin 
was  an  elderly  man  ;  but  he  did  not  die  until  1673.  Ozias,  who 
does  not  figure  so  conspicuously  as  his  brother,  died  in  1683. 
The  present  volume  gives  genealogical  and  biographical  par- 
ticulars of  more  than  a  thousand  descendants  of  the  two  Puritan 
brothers.  Whether  it  be  the  Puritan  strain  in  the  blood,  or  the 
influence  of  Republican  institutions,  or  a  careful  pruning  of  the 
family  tree,  we  know  not,  but  the  Goodwin  pedigree  shows  a 
marked  absence  of  the  scapegraces  and  "  ne'er-do-weels  "  who 
add  so  much  to  the  piquancy  of  genealogical  literature.  In 
one  case  a  divorce  is  admitted,  and  in  another  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  present  whereabouts  of  another  scion,  but 
two  dubious  -persons  out  of  1,200  is  certainly  a  very  small 
proportion.  Genealogy  in  England  covers  a  multitude  of  sins; 
but,  unless  there  is  an  ethical  quahty  in  the  transatlantic  climate, 
the  American  genealogist  must  be  even  more  like  charity.  Of 
Horatio  Nelson  Goodwin,  who  was  born  in  18 12,  and  was 
a  deacon  for  forty-two  years  and  a  superintendent  of  the 
Simday  school  for  nearly  twenty  years,  a  characteristic  story  is 
told.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  set  apart  the  earn- 
ings of  every  Wednesday  for  the  Christian  Commission  that 
cared  for  the  Federal  soldiers,  and  "remarked  joyfully  that 
'  work  poured  in  on  AVednesdays.' "  This  village  patriarch, 
"  kind  to  the  poor,  a  counsellor  to  the  troubled,  a  peace-bringer 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  a  boy  with  the  young,  a  sympathizing 

*  The  Goodwins  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Descendants  of  William  and 
Ozias  Goodwin.  Compiled  for  James  Junius  Goodwin.  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut :  Brown  &  Gross.    London  :  J.  B.  Lippmcott  Companv. 


listener  to  the  old,  the  friend  of  all"— died  at  the  age  of 
73.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Legisla- 
ture by  the  temperance  party.  Side  by  side  with  this  worthy 
we  may  place  Jonathan  Goodwin,  who  was,  at  the  urgent 
recjuest  of  his  neighbours  and  against  bis  own  wish,  appointed 
innkeeper.  '  In  those  days  "  tied  houses  "  were  unknown,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  village  iim  was  e.xpected  to  be  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  some  property.  His  position  was  almost 
official ;  for  he  was  chosen  by  the  town,  and  then  licensed  by 
the  county  court.  Jonathan  had  military  aspirations  also; 
but  he  never  reached  higher  rank  than  that  of  corporal  in  the 
Hartford  Trained  Band.  Ijike  Dogberry,  he  was  a  householder, 
and  one  that  had  had  losses  ;  for  before  he  became  innkeeper  he  had 
"  lost  largely,"  in  the  usual  way  of  becoming  surety  for  a  relative. 
Another  member  of  the  family  had  his  military  and  earthly  career 
cut  short  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Captain  Nathaniel  Goodwin 
was  anxious  to  re-enter  the  army,  "  and  fearing  to  do  so  because 
of  the  small-pox  then  prevalent,  he  was  inoculated  of  that  disease 
at  Litchfield,  of  which  he  died  May  18,  1777."  The  Goodwins 
furnished  a  fair  contingent  of  soldiers  for  the  Civil  War.  They 
mostly  volunteered  as  privates  ;  the  highest  rank  reached,  as  far  as 
we  have  noticed,  was  that  of  major.  American  versatility  is  illus- 
trated in  the  career  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Goodwin,  now  editor  of  the 
anti-Mormon  Salt  Lake  Tt-ilnme.  He  has  been  successively 
lumber  merchant,  schoolmaster,  barrister,  district  judge,  miner, 
and  journalist.  As  he  is  not  quite  sixty,  there  may  be  further 
developments.  A  Goodwin  girl  married  W.  F.  Dennis,  who 
"  was  by  trade  a  cabinetmaker,  afterwards  a  physician,  and  lastly 
a  farmer."  In  1764  John  Goodwin,  as  deacon,  was  one 
of  those  who  had  the  delicate  duty  of  "  dignifying  the 
meeting-house  " — that  is,  of  assigning  seats  to  the  members  of  the 
congregation  according  to  their  wealth,  social  rank,  and  age. 
The  "  grit  "  that  made  the  family  expatriate  themselves  was 
again  shown  in  Captain  Joseph  Goodwin,  who  was  one  of  "  Same 
Old  Ten  "  Democrats,  who,  although  in  an  apparently  hopeless 
minority,  always  stood  up  to  be  counted  in  the  town  meeting 
until  time  brought  its  political  revenges  by  giving  victory  to 
their  party.  Perhaps  a  list  of  the  portraits  which  are  given  iu  the 
volume  will  best  illustrate  the  various  developments  of  the  family 
history.  They  represent  the  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Goodwin, 
D.D.  (born  1832),  a  distinguished  preacher ;  Homer  Stanley  Good- 
win (born  1832),  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Lehigh 
Yalley  Railway ;  the  Hon.  Daniel  Goodwin  (born  1799),  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  ;  Stephen  A.  Goodwin  (born 
1807),  a  lawyer  of  distinction ;  Hon.  Hiram  Goodwin  (born  1808), 
Judge  of  the  Litchfield  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut;  Professor  Henry  Martyn 
Goodwin,  D.D.  (born  1820),  a  well-known  clergyman  ;  George 
(toodwin  (born  1757),  a  successful  printer,  publisher,  and  pub- 
licist;  Captain  James  Goodwin  (born  1777);  Major  Jonathan 
Goodwin  (born  1799),  a  member  of  the  Legislature;  Major 
James  Goodwin  (born  1803)  a  successful  man  of  business;  James 
Junius  Morgan,  the  begetter  if  not  absolutely  the  author  of  this 
volume  ;  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of 
Hartford.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Ozias  Goodwin  Memorial 
Fellowship  for  the  study  of  Constitutional  or  International  Law, 
which  was  founded  at  Harvard  University  in  1889.  The  book 
has  the  distinguishing  merit  of  candour,  and  is  free  from  those 
mendacious  claims  to  factitious  importance  that  disfigure  so 
many  family  records,  and  help  to  bring  genealogy  into  discredit 
with  sober-minded  people.  The  honest  blacksmiths  and  car- 
penters who  figure  in  Mr.  Goodwin's  volume  would  have  been 
suppressed  or  transformed  into  meaningless  gentility  by  a  certain 
shifty  school  of  genealogists.  It  would  have  added  to  the  value 
of  the  book  if  a  bibliographical  record  had  been  given  of  the 
writings  of  the  few  Connecticut  Goodwins  who  have  made  con- 
tributions to  literature,  but  the  work  is  so  frank  and  good  that 
we  are  glad  to  welcome  it  as  it  stands. 


L'ESCRIME  £T  LE  DUEL.* 

IN  clear  language,  M.  Jollivet  gives  a  short  but  pleasing  account 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  fencing,  which,  in  accord  with  Mr. 
Egerton  Castle,  he  traces  to  the  gradual  abandonment  of  body 
armour  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  firearms.  The 
common  people,  who  in  the  knightly  times  had  little  or  no  de- 
fensive armour,  were  obliged  to  trust  to  their  own  personal  skill 
and  agility,  and  the  noble,  when  the  art  of  fence  became  a  necessity 
to  him  also,  must  needs  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  a  plebeian 
teacher.  Hence  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century  those  corporations 
of  masters  whose  outcome  was  the  development  of  the  two  great 
schools  of  fence — the  Italian  and  the  French. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  practical  part  of  the  book  by  M.  Camille 
Prt3V0St.  He  divides  his  work  into  six  parts,  the  first  of  which 
relates  to  the  elementary  lessons  of  holding  the  foil,  of  lungmg, 
recovering,  advancing,  retiring,  &c.  The  second  describes  the 
more  simple  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  third  develops 
these  into  their  more  complicated  forms ;  while  the  fourth  deals 
with  the  "  ripostes  "  and  how  they  are  to  be  met.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  parts  are  devoted  to  advice  and  to  the  explanation  of  certain 
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matter  -whicL.  may  be  regarded  as  outside  the  regular  plastron 
lesson. 

M.  Prevost  recognizes  three  "  positions  "  only- — the  first^  that 
assumed  before  coming  on  "  guard  "  ;  tlie  second,  the  "  guard  " 
itself ;  and  the  third,  the  "  lunge."  M.  PriSvost's  "  first  position  " 
is  that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  action  of  coming  on  "  guard," 
recommended  by  the  French  Military  Book,  the  right  hand  hold- 
ing the  foil  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  head  ;  in  the  two  above- 
mentioned  teaching-boolis  the  first  position  is  assumed  with  the 
arm  lowered  and  the  point  near  the  ground. 

Some  masters  strive  too  much  to  achieve  a  diminution  of  the 
front  surface  of  the  body  by  forcing  back  the  left  shoulder,  and 
on  this  point  M.  Pr(5vost  speaks  words  of  wisdom.  If,  he  says, 
the  body  is  very  much  efface,  the  position  is  abnormal,  resulting 
in  excessive  fatigue  and  discomfort,  while  the  balance  is  retained 
with  extreme  difficulty.  His  remarks  on  the  "guard,"  the 
"  lunge,"  and  the  "  recovery "  are  cleverly  put  and  clearly 
reasoned,  and  he  compares  with  much  distinctness  the  method  of 
to-day  with  that  in  vogue  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  In 
France  the  art  has  truly  advanced  with  giant  strides ;  has  it  done 
the  same,  we  must  ask,  in  England  ? 

In  the  formation  of  his  "  simple  parries  "  there  occurs  a  detail 
which  we  must  regard  as  a  somewhat  heterodox  innovation — that 
of  holding  the  weapon  with  its  point  slightly  outmle  the  line. 
This  the  works  which  are  regarded  as  of  standard  quality — such 
as  Cordelois,  Gomard,  and  Grisier — do  not  corroborate,  and  it 
seems  plain  that  a  pupil  who  has  been  trained  in  his  lessons  to 
parry  with  his  point  oli"  the  line  will  be  prone,  when  engaged  in 
the  assault,  to  exaggerate  this  into  a  positive  vice.  The  parries 
which  M.  Prevost  prefers  are  quarte,  tierce,  septime,  and  seconde, 
and  from  each  of  the  engagements  named  after  them  he  gives  a 
useful  lesson  for  the  formation  of  all  the  simple  parries.  He 
seems  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  sixte  and  octave,  not, 
however,  without  some  sound  reasoning ;  but  we  think  there  is  as 
much  to  be  said  for  as  against  them,  and  it  must  be  observed  that 
he  forms  these  two  parries  with  the  hand  in  the  position  of  the 
"  medium  "  guard,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  in  supination. 

In  the  simple  attacks  the  author  is  emphatic  as  regards  main- 
taining the  supination  of  the  hand  whenever  the  point  is  directed 
against  the  adversary's  body,  since  the  position  of  pronation  is 
liable  to  cause  it  to  deviate,  and,  moreover,  renders  "  doigte,"  or 
finger  action,  much  more  difficult.  The  description  of  this 
"  doigt(5,"  on  p.  46,  is  admirable,  and  should  be  very  carefully 
studied  ;  it  is,  as  M.  Prevost  says,  a  rare  quality  and  difficult  to 
acquire,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strictly  insisted  on  in  the  early 
lessons,  for  when  once  the  bad  habit  of  stiffening  the  wrist  and 
contracting  the  muscles  has  been  acquired,  the  correction  of  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  various  means  of 
deceiving  the  simple  parries,  taking  as  bases  the  four  engagements 
of  quarte,  tierce,  septime,  and  seconde,  each  lesson  being  followed 
by  one  on  the  defence  against  these  attacks,  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent way  of  treating  this  phase  of  the  theory  of  fencing. 

The  ripostes  are  described  as  of  three  kinds — the  "  direct,"  the 
"  compose,"  which  is  preceded  by  some  kind  of  change  of  line,  and 
the  "riposte  a  temps  perdu,"  which  is  preceded  by  a  slight  pause, 
and  of  these  the  riposte  "  du  tac  au  tac  "  (the  direct)  is  preferable, 
as  being  the  most  rapid.  There  is  a  method  of  imparting  celerity 
of  riposte,  combined  with  "  sentiment  du  fer,"  which  we  should 
gladly  have  seen  thoroughly  explained  in  a  work  such  as  the  one 
now  before  us  ;  it  is  undoubtedly  known  to  some  foreign  masters, 
and,  indeed,  we  could  point  to  a  very  limited  number  of  privi- 
leged amateurs  who  have  received  it  in  a  more  or  less  crude 
fashion.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  extremely 
effective,  being  nothing  more  than  training  the  pupil's  hand  in  the 
earlier  lessons  to  parry  and  riposte  with  his  eyes  shut.  In  Captain 
Button's  manual  The  ISwordsman  it  is  reduced  to  a  practical 
system. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  parts  such  movements  as  "  attacks  on 
preparation,"  "  reprises,"  "  coups  d'arret,"  "  time,"  and  the  defences 
against  it,  are  treated  with  a  clearness  and  precision  hard  to  find 
in  any  previous  work.  In  his  remarks  on  the  "assault,"  too,  the 
author  is  equally  to  the  point,  where  he  impresses  the  necessity 
for  the  pupil  to  begin  it  with  his  master,  and  with  him  only,  on 
whom  it  is  incumbent  so  to  regulate  his  movements  as  not  to 
discourage  the  beginner — a  matter  in  which,  it  must  be  said,  the 
French  maitres  d'armes  are  peculiarly  adept,  while  for  the  pupil 
to  attempt  the  assault,  before  the  requisite  number  of  lessons 
have  given  him  the  capability,  must  be  fatal  to  future  success. 
He  reminds  us,  too,  that  in  "engaging"  it  is  a  great  fault  to 
place  one's  self  within  reach  of  the  opponent,  and  that  to  come 
on  "  guard  "  out  of  distance,  and  not  to  join  blades  until  one  is 
perfectly  ready,  are  indispensable  precautions ;  and  this  is  usually 
done,  we  may  remark,  by  the  simple  means  of  carrying  back  the  left 
foot  to  the  second  position,  instead  of  stepping  forward  with  the 
right —  a  practical  detail  which  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether 
intelligible  to  certain  inexperienced  critics.  This  chapter  is 
furthermore  replete  with  excellent  advice  as  regards  the  amenities 
of  the  fencing-room,  and  it  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all 
who  wish  to  be  regarded  as  refined  swordsmen. 

To  make  the  Englishing  of  it  advisable,  M.  Pr(5vo8t's  new  work 
bears,  in  point  of  actual  theory,  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  his 
former  one,  a  great  part  of  which  appeared  subsequently  in  EngUsh 
in  the  volume  on  Fencing,Boxing,and  Wrestling,  of  theBadminton 
Library ;  but  the  exposition  is  more  lucid,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  lessons,  especially  in  Part  III.,  much  more  intelligible. 


The  heliogravure  illustrations  are  the  same  as  those  which  th& 
author  permitted  to  appear  in  the  Badminton  book,  while  the 
vignettes  are  elegant  little  pictures  representing  occurrences  of 
every-day  life  in  the  salle  d'armes,  in  which  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  the  portrait  of  the  author  generally  appears.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that,  in  the  first  of  the  series,  an  otherwise  charm- 
ing representation  of  a  sixteenth-century  fight  with  rapier  and 
dagger,  the  artist  should  have  delineated  both  the  combatants 
as  holding  that  very  necessary  appendage  of  the  period — the 
"  main  gauche  " — upside  down. 

M.  Jollivet's  contribution  to  HEscrime  et  le  Duel  is  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  rules  and  customs  of  single  combats  as  understood  in 
these  days,  and  he  has  wisely  avoided  the  footsteps  of  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  who  usually  preface  their  work  with 
anecdotes  of  duels  of  bygone  times,  and  devotes  himself  instead 
to  giving  wholesome  advice  to  both  principals  and  seconds.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  naturally  of  more 
interest  to  the  curious  than  to  the  practical  English  reader. 
The  author  begins  with  remarks  on  the  subject  of  seconds, 
who  they  should  be,  and  who  they  should  not  be,  with  their 
duties  towards  their  client  from  the  outset  of  the  affair,  one  of 
the  principal  of  which  is  to  arrange  the  matter  amicably  if 
possible.  lie  discusses  also  the  question  as  to  the  class  of  person 
with  whom  one  may  be  obliged  to  go  out,  apparently  with  any 
person  high  or  low,  whose  character  has  not  been  actually 
tarnished  by  some  judicial  condemnation.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  a  creditor  may  refuse  a  challenge  from  his  debtor,  at  any 
rate  until  the  debt  is  paid,  while  an  offence  which  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit  cannot  an  any  account  be  brought 
under  the  arbitrament  of  arms.  Professional  experts  such  as 
fencing-masters  and  directors  of  shooting  galleries  are  not  usually 
allowed  to  fight  with  the  weapons  of  their  calling,  except  with 
amateurs  of  great  force  to  whom  the  capabilities  of  the  master  are 
well  known. 

The  first  business  of  the  four  seconds — for  there  must  be 
two  on  each  side — is  to  determine  whence  the  ofience  ori- 
ginated, for  on  this  depends  the  choice  of  arms,  it  being 
universally  admitted  that  the  choice  falls  to  the  party  offended 
in  the  first  instance,  just  as  in  cases  where  personal  violence  has 
been  resorted  to,  it  becomes  the  right  of  the  person  who  received 
the  first  blow.  They  should  understand  very  clearly  what  is 
comprehended  in  the  term  "  offence,"  that  nothing  which  does 
not  affect  the  honour  of  one  of  the  parties  can  necessitate  a 
hostile  meeting,  and  that,  excepting  where  blows  have  been 
exchanged,  a  suitable  expression  of  regret  should  terminate  the 
affair. 

With  regard  to  the  weapons,  M.  Jollivet  enlarges  mainly  on 
the  sword  ("  I'epge  ")  and  the  pistol ;  the  sabre  is  considered  an 
exceptional  arm  which  may  be  refused  by  any  one  who  has  not 
actually  served  in  the  cavalry.  The  sword,  as  being  specially 
affected  by  the  French,  he  discusses  first.  When  the  ground  has 
been  selected  by  the  seconds,  the  choice  of  position  is  decided  by 
lot,  as  also  the  selection  from  the  pair  of  weapons  provided.  The 
combatants  divest  themselves  of  their  hats,  coats,  and  waistcoats, 
and  should  the  seconds  of  either  side  suspect  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  dress  of  the  opposing  principal,  it  is  usual  for  them 
to  oft'er  to  submit  their  own  client  to  such  an  ordeal  in  order  that 
they  may  in  their  turn  have  the  right  to  demand  it.  The  combat 
is  usually  continued  until  one  or  other  is  wounded  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  place  him  in  a  condition  of  distinct  "  inferiority." 

When  the  pistol  is  concerned,  the  mode  in  vogue  at  present  is 
that  of  firing  by  word  of  command,  although  Chateauvillard,  with 
whom  the  writer  seems  to  compare  himself  rather  favourably, 
cites  a  variety  of  methods.  The  distance  is  usually  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  paces  ;  the  principals  are  dressed  in  black,  not  as  a 
sort  of  mourning  garb,  as  some  suppose,  but  because  black  aflords 
a  particularly  bad  target  at  which  to  aim  ;  and  further,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  they  retain  both  their  hats  and  their  coats  ; 
but  an  overcoat  is  not  permissible,  and  the  first  care  of  many 
seconds  is  to  turn  up  their  champion's  coat  collar,  lest  that  of  his 
shirt  should  form  a  mark  for  the  enemy. 

The  French  are,  it  seems,  the  only  people  in  Europe  by  whose 
laws  the  duel  as  such  is  not  forbidden,  although  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  effect  a  change.  The  Council  of 
State  under  Napoleon  I.  adhered  to  it  for  the  reason  that  there 
were  innumerable  offences,  many  of  them  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
which  the  law  did  not  reach,  and  that,  moreover,  the  fear  of 
attracting  hostility  had  a  verj'  beneficial  effect  on  the  manners  of 
the  time.  At  the  present  day,  M.  Jollivet  remarks,  justice 
usually  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  duel,  except  in  cases 
where  the  issue  has  been  fatal. 


SOME  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

WE  are  always  glad,  when  we  are  able  to  do  so,  to  give  a 
foremost  place  among  guide-books  to  those  of  the  house  of 
Murray,  the  inventors,  it  may  almost  be  said,  of  tlie  kind.  Espe- 
cially we  are  glad  to  do  so  now,  when,  after  a  good  many  days  of 
lethargy,  it  has  woke  up  to  the  necessity  and  obligations  of  the 
case.  The  new  handbook  to  Durham  and  Northumberland,  which, 
though  it  appeared  some  months  ago,  it  seems  desirable  to  notice 
now,  when  the  knapsack  is  beginning  to  be  brushed  and  the  big 
boots  oiled,  is  a  capital  example  of  this  other  kind  of  brushing  up. 
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The  last  edition  is  some  seventeen  years  old,  and  Durham  in 
particular  has  seen  many  changes  in  these  seventeen  years.  The 
size  is  not,  we  think,  increased — indeed,  enlarging  a  guide-hook 
is  a  very  dubious  boon — but  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  very 
carefully  gone  through  and  written  up. 

We  can  say  the  same  in  some  cases — unluckily  not  quite  in 
all — of  the  new  issues  of  a  series  which  we  have  often  praised, 
Mr.  Stanford's  Tourist  Guides.  Of  these  we  have  before  us 
the  fifth  edition  of  Mr.  Chambers's  Sussej',  the  sixth  of  Mr. 
Tregellas's  Cornwall,  the  fifth  of  the  East  and  North  Hidinffs,  by 
Messrs.  Bevan  and  Worth,  the  fourth  of  Mr.  Worth's  Hamp- 
shire, the  fourth  of  Mr.  Bevan's  Surrey,  and  tlie  seventh  of  the 
same  author's  Kent ;  with  a  new  volume  for  Hertfordshire,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Foster.  This  last  appears  to  be  very  well  done,  sufficiently 
minute  in  regard  to  plans,  and  less  perfunctory  in  historical  and 
miscellaneous  information  than  is  the  wont  of  small  guides. 
Some  of  the  others  need  overhauling,  for  it  never  does  to  stand 
still  with  a  guide-book.  For  instance,  the  new  direct  Bourne- 
mouth route  from  Brockenhuri-t  is  not  sufficiently  treated  by 
being  dismissed  as  "  a  branch  througli  Milton  and  Sway."  It  is 
now  considerably  more  the  main  line  than  the  old  circumben- 
dibus by  Eingwood.  And  we  see  no  notice  of  the  new  and 
excellent  hotel  at  Milford-on-Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see 
signs  of  the  necessary  process  in  Mr.  Tregellas's  Cornwall,  and  no 
doubt  the  hint  about  others  will  be  taken. 

Many  visitors  to  the  Lake  District  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
know  of  a  new  and  pocketable  edition  of  Professor  Knight's  The 
English  Lake  District,  as  interpreted  bi/  Wordsivorth  (Douglas). 
There  be  crabbed  curmudgeons  and  brain-proud  brutes  who  like 
to  do  their  interpreting  for  themselves,  but  the  humbler  of  God's 
creatures  will  doubtless  be  grateful  to  the  Professor  for  giving 
them  a  "  lead  over."  And  that  there  is  no  more  diligent  or 
faithful  Wordsworthian  than  Professor  Knight  need  hardly  be 
said. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  handsomely  of  Messrs.  Philip's 
Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  London.  In  the  shape  and  size  of 
a  volume  of  "  Murray  "  (but  a  very  little  heavier,  owing  to  the 
plate-paper)  there  are  given,  not  to  mention  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  no  less  than  fifty-five  section  maps  of  three 
inches  to  the  mile,  each  opening  flat  (without  the  horrible  de- 
ceiving dip  in  the  centre )  to  the  extent  of  eight  inches  by  six, 
carefully  coloured,  with  every  street  not  of  the  very  smallest 
indicated,  furnished  with  an  elaborate  key  inde.x,  and  capable  of 
being  consulted  even  in  a  high  wind  and  a  crowded  thorough- 
fare without  confusion  of  temper  and  defeat  of  effort.  A  few 
extra  plates  of  the  same  size  give  the  "  County  "  of  London,  its 
railways,  its  environs,  plans  of  Kew  Gardens  and  the  "  Zoo," 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Richmond,  Epping,  and  Windsor,  the 
Thames  from  Kew  to  Oxford,  a  plan  of  Oxford  itself,  and  one 
of  the  course  at  Henley.  In  the  introductory  matter  is  a  table 
of  cab-fares,  &c.  As  a  critic  must  still  be  moving  amendments, 
we  half  incline  to  suggest  the  omission  of  tliis  and  the  index, 
so  as  to  make  the  book  somewhat  slimmer  and  lighter,  or  rather 
the  splitting  of  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  could  be  con- 
sulted before  starting  if  necessary,  and  the  other  pocketed.  But, 
after  all,  parts  are  apt  to  part  company.  As  it  is,  it  deserves 
nothing  but  praise.  London  has  got  so  huge  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  for  the  resident,  say  in  the  Green  of  Walham, 
to  know  the  streets  in  the  Green  which  is  called  Hither  (but 
which  surely  should  be  called  "  Farther  ")  or  vice  versa  ;  and  such 
a  book  as  this  will  save  endless  time,  temper,  and  cab-fares. 

In  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway's  Eastern  Pennine  Guide  (Fisher  Unwin) 
we  have  a  companion  to  his  Central  Pennine  Guide — a  little  pocket 
book  in  shape  as  well  as  form,  which,  on  the  one  hand  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  dearest,  and  on  the  other  as  the  cheapest,  ten  shillings- 
worth  in  book-form  ever  issued.  You  may  probably  obtain 
about  thirty  or  forty  times  its  weight  and  bulk  for  the  money  in 
shilling  dreadfuls,  blue-books,  and  so  forth.  And  on  the  mountain- 
side you  would  probably  give  all  the  blue-books  and  all  the 
shilling  dreadfuls  in  the  world  (a  light  price,  indeed,  at  any  time) 
for  it. 

Among  new  editions  of  well-known  maps  and  guides,  we  may 
note  a  fifth  edition  of  the  excellent  District  Hallway  Map  of 
London  (Adams)  and  a  third  of  Willson's  Norivay  (Stanford). 

We  have  before  us  an  enormous  pile  of  the  wonderfully  cheap 
and,  all  things  considered,  remarkably  good  penny  guides,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Heywood,  of  Manchester.  There  must  be  some 
forty  or  fifty  of  them,  covering  all  parts  of  England  in  small 
portions,  abundantly  illustrated,  and  furnished  with  town-plans 
and  maps,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  put  to  shame  those  of  in- 
finitely more  pretentious  handbooks.  Of  course,  these  little 
pamphlets  fall  to  pieces,  but  the  loss  of  a  pennyworth  is  not 
ruinous,  and  they  can  be  replaced  at  pleasure,  while  the  guide  for 
a  day's,  or  a  few  days',  excursion  takes  a  minimum  of  room,  and 
is  no  weight  at  all.  We  should  not,  of  course,  care  to  be  with- 
out guides  of  a  more  learned  and  elaborate  kind  ;  but  these  are, 
■of  their  kind,  admirable. 

Inland  Watering  Places  (London  :  Upcott  Gill)  is  a  companion 
to  a  book  of  the  same  kind.  Seaside  Watering  Places,  which 
has,  we  believe,  gone  througli  a  good  many  editions,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  doubt  proved  itself  useful.  The  plan  adopted  is, 
we  dare  say,  the  best  for  the  purpose — that  of  giving  a  sort  of 
general  account  of  each  of  a  great  many  dift'erent  resorts,  such  as 
may  suffice  a  person  who  is  making  up  his  mind  which  to  choose, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  composition  of  mineral 
springs,  and  the  medical  aspect  of  the  places  generally. 


Nothing  remains  to  be  said  about  Baedeker's  handbooks,  which 
are  seldom  impares  sibi.  There  has  now  appeared  (London: 
Dulau) — for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  in  English,  though  its  matter 
in  French  has  been  more  than  once  or  twice  published  before — a 
volume  for  the  South  of  France,  which  is  sure  to  be  popular  and 
useful. 

Handbooks  to  Florida  have  been  not  uncommon  of  late  years, 
but  we  have  seen  none  equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Ledyard 
Norton  (London  :  Longmans).  Its  special  feature  is  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  county  maps  and  town  plans ;  but  informa- 
tion of  all  sorts  is  abundant,  capitally  arranged,  and  totally  free 
from  the  horrible  seasoning  known  to  the  profane  as  "  guide-book 
jaw." 


THE  HOLY  TLACES.* 

IT  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  for  whose  benefit  Mr. 
Kean's  volume  has  been  written.  In  the  course  of  a  brief 
preface,  he  informs  the  reader  that  in  writing  the  present 
volume  "  historical  reminiscences  are  by  no  means  excluded ; 
nor  have  the  results  of  the  latest  explorations  been  ignored." 
Now,  to  exclude  historical  reminiscences  when  writing  about 
Palestine  is  manifestly  almost  an  impossibility ;  but  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that  Mr.  Kean  had  either  completely  ignored  the 
results  of  explorations,  late  or  early,  or  that  he  had  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  read  up  the  subject  somewhat  more  dili- 
gently before  undertaking  to  teach  others. 

Mr.  Kean  landed  at  Jafia,  and  forthwith  travelled  to  Jerusalem, 
which  he  proceeds  to  describe,  as  he  says,  to  enable  the  reader  to 
"  see  the  country  and  the  people  with  his  own  eyes."  It  is, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  tliis  that  Mr.  Kean,  throughout  his 
volume,  affects  a  peculiar  style  of  narration,  which,  we  must 
confess,  after  a  perusal  of  close  on  four  hundred  pages,  becomes 
extremely  wearisome.  The  narrative  is  almost  wholly  written  in 
the  second  person,  and  the  author  credits  the  reader  with  the 
burden  of  all  his  proceedings.  As  a  si^ecimen,  we  quote  his 
description  of  the  "  spacious  park  "  (in  point  of  fact,  it  covers 
only  some  thirty-five  acres),  generally  known  as  the  Noble  Sanc- 
tuary, which  surrounds  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  and  extends  in 
front  of  the  Aksa  Mosque.  These  precincts  Christians  are  only 
allowed  to  enter  when  provided  with  a  special  permit : — 

The  first  day  you  were  in  Jerusalem  you  chanced  to  wander  along  this 
wa}'.  Seeing  at  the  further  end  of  a  tunnel-looking  road  a  surprisingly 
fine  |ilace,  so  unlike  the  narrow,  smelly  lanes,  you  quickly  made  for  it. 
Scarcely  had  you  turned  into  the  tunnel  when  the  people  began  to  call  to 
you.  There  is  no  law  against  entering  the  tunnel,  but  they  laiew  that  you 
were  bound  for  the  forbidden  land  beyond,  and  that,  too,  without  permis- 
sion, which  necessitates  the  attendance  of  the  Consul's  man,  and  also  a 
soldier  and  a  guide.  Seeing  you  persisting,  some  ran  after  you,  and  others 
kept  yelling  angrily,  as  though  the  matter  were  affecting  them  personally. 
One  even  laid  his  hand  upon  your  shoulder,  and  endeavoured  to  stand  in 
front,  waving  you  back  with  .all  the  energy  he  could  command.  By  this 
time  it  had  dawned  upon  you  what  it  all  meant.  Turn  back,  however, 
you  determined  you  would  not ;  the  journey  to  the  end  would  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  forbidden  land  be  at  least  looked  at.  It  was  no  surprise, 
then,  to  find  a  couple  of  soldif*s,  with  guns  and  bayonets,  stepping  into  the 
givteway  as  yo\x  approached.  Standing  on  the  threshold  you  leisurely 
surveyed  the  scene,  and,  when  it  pleased  yourself,  withdrew. 

Some  few  days  later  Mr.  Kean,  duly  provided  with  the  permit, 
and  accompanied  by  the  Consul's  Cavass,  obtained  admittance  to 
the  Noble  Sanctuary.  He  describes  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  some- 
what briefiy  as  "  a  flat-roofed  octagonal  building,  with  a  hand- 
some dome  right  over  the  rock,"  and  states  that  "  the  building  has 
been  erected  regardless  of  expense,  the  stained  glass  being  parti- 
cularly fine."  The  description  is  infelicitous,  for  the  reader  is 
left  ignorant  of  the  fact  (of  which  Mr.  Kean  was  doubtless  well 
aware)  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  built  nearly  four  hundred 
years  before  the  first  Crusade.  Secondly,  it  is  implied  that  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  is  a  mosque  (for  the  author  next  states  that 
"another  mosque  adorns  the  'Temple  ground — the  Mosque  of 
Aksa  "),  a  vulgar  error,  indeed,  of  which  Mr.  Kean  should  have 
kept  clear.  We  may  note  in  passing  that  a  singularly  misleading 
illustration  is  given — facing  p.  49 — which  is  labelled  "  The  Dome 
of  the  Rock  of  Jerusalem."  Here  we  have  reproduced  a  photo- 
graph of  the  southern  arcade  at  the  top  of  the  stairways,  with 
the  pulpit ;  but  not  one  square  inch  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is 
visible,  not  even  its  shadow  on  the  pavement.  Mr.  Kean  tells 
his  readers  that  the  Aksa  Mosque  is  "  a  long  building ;  it  has  no 
great  beauty,  and  but  little  interest  for  the  Christian."  He  then 
continues : — 

One  thing,  however,  in  its  vicinity  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Under  it 
is  an  iincient  passage,  a  wide  inclined  plane,  by  which  the  Temple  wor- 
shippers were  wont  to  pass  up  and  dcwn  to  and  from  the  Temple.  The 
lower  end,  just  inside  the  south  wall,  is  now  built  up  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  this  massive  gangway  has  ntver  been  disturbed  ;  it  is  plainly  of  a 
piece  with  the  great  foundations  which  the  shafts  sunk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood by  the  explorers  disclosed.  In  this  very  passage  Our  Lord  doubtless 
often  walked. 

What  is  doubtless  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Kean  should 
have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  "  the  latest  explorations," 
and  further  have  used  his  eyes.  The  passage-way  under  the 
Aksa  is  of  Christian  origin  and  dates  at  earliest  from  Byzantine 
times.  Further,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  "  the  great  founda- 
tions," for  the  walled-up  gate  in  the  south  wall,  to  which  it  leads 
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(generally  called  the  "  Double  Gate  "),  is  above  the  present 
ground  level.  Our  author,  assuredly,  is  not  happy  in  his  identifica- 
tions. On  p.  20,  and  on  several  later  occasions,  he  informs  his 
reader  that  in  the  tank  on  the  north  of  the  Sanctuary — known 
as  the  Birket  Bani  Lsrail — "  you  look  down  upon  the  pool  of 
Bethesda."  A  slight  acquaintance  with  "the  latest  explorations" 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Kean  from  falling  into  this  error. 

Concerning  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  our  author  has 
no  very  novel  remarks  to  make.  "You  are  perfectly  content 
with  the  traditional  Calvary,"  as  he  is  good  enough  to  inform 
you.  Of  the  so-called  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  he  notes  that  it  is 
"from  this  little  porch  that  the  fire  issues  at  Easter,  on  which 
occasion  unseemly  scuffles  have  been  known  to  take  place."  This 
puts  the  matter  mildly,  on  one  occasion  three  hundred  pilgrims 
having  lost  their  lives.    He  next  proceeds  to  Calvary  : — 

It  is  real  rock,  no  doulit,  and  looks  not  unlike  what  you  would  have 
expected  the  summit  of  Calvary  to  be  ;  but  descend  the  stair  and  pry  into 
the  places  immediately  below  the  rock,  and  you  are  somewhat  staggered. 
Here  are  rooms  of  various  fnris.  You  pass  through  all  of  them  and  search 
about  in  the  dark  holes  f  ft"  tlie  inner  passage,  and  vou  aj'e  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  rock  upstairs  is  in  its  natural  position,  there  must 
have  been  most  industrious  honevcombing  underneath  it.  And  yet  you 
cannot  conceive  how  any  body  of  men,  let  alone  devout  men,  could  have 
conspired  to  suspend  the  rook  there,  on  masonry,  and  give  it  out  to  be  the 
genuine,  natural  Mount  Calvary. 

However,  none  the  less,  "  you  are  perfectly  content  with  the 
traditional  Calvary." 

We  had  marked  some  other  passages  for  quotation,  but  our 
readers  will  probably  have  had  enough  of  what  has  already  been 
given.  Mr.  Kean  goes  to  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  and  then 
down  to  Jericho.  Next  he  starts  northwards  via  Shechem  and 
En-Gannim  to  Nazareth.  Of  the  hill  called  the  Horns  of 
Hattin,  which  tradition  says  was  the  locality  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  Mr.  Kean  remarks  that  "  You  need  no  arguments 
to  persuade  you  that  Our  Lord  never  toiled  so  far  up  as  Karn 
Hattin  to  preach  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  However,  he 
suggests  no  other  locality  in  particular,  for  which  the  reader 
will  doubtless  forgive  him. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Kean  takes  credit  for  having  solved  one  of  the 
many  knotty  problems  of  Biblical  arcluneology.  He  writes,  "The 
scene  of  the  Transfiguration  is  probably  located  at  last."  We 
looked  through  his  pages,  therefore,  with  some  interest,  hoping 
for  some  new  light.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  Mount  Tabor 
not  finding  favour  in  his  sight — and  we  certainly  must  confess  to 
complete  ignorance  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  mediaeval 
pilgrims  to  choose  this  dome-shaped  hill  for  the  scene  of  the 
Transfiguration — Mr.  Kean  tliinks  he  has  solved  the  question  by 
climbing  up  the  hill  above  Banias  (Crcsarea  Pliilippi  of  the  Gospel 
narrative),  and  stating  "  it  would  most  probably  be  up  here  that 
our  Lord  came,  with  the  three,  to  be  transfigured  before  them." 
Surely  Mr.  Kean  must  know  that  this,  or  one  of  the  other  neigh- 
bouring hills,  has  always  been  given  as  the  alternative,  and  more 
probable  site,  as  against  Tabor.  Let  him  consult  his  guide- 
book. Mr.  Kean  proceeds  thence  to  Damascus,  which  he  describes 
more  suo.  Thither,  however,  we  shall  not  follow  him,  but  con- 
clude by  quoting  the  lines  he  writes  as  his  horse  carries  him 
northwards  from  his  great  discovery  of  the  new  Mount  of  the 
Transfiguration: — "The  day  is  waning;  and  you  think  of  dear 
-old  Longfellow's  song — you  knew  and  liked  him — 'Excelsior.'" 


POACHERS  AND  POACHING.* 

WE  are  indebted  to  Richard  Jefi'eries  for  more  than  his  own 
delightful  books  on  natural  history.  He  set— or,  rather, 
revived— the  fashion  of  writing  pleasant  gossiping  chapters  on 
rural  subjects  ;  and  there  are  two  of  his  successors  who  scarcely 
yield  to  him  either  in  closeness  of  observation  or  charm  of  style. 
The  one  chooses  to  conceal  his  individuality  under  the  7io})i  de 
guerre  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Marshes,"  and  the  other  is  Mr.  Watson. 
Of  course  anyone  who  confines  himself  to  special  subjects  must 
inevitably  repeat  himself  more  or  less.  In  Poachers  and  Poach- 
ing we  come  across  thoughts,  and  even  pages,  which  we  have  met 
with  in  Nature  and  Woodcraft,  or  Tlie  Co7ifessiom  of  a  Poacher. 
But  we  are  not  inclined  to  complain  of  that,  nor  would  it  be 
reasonable.  We  remember  that  tliere  must  be  a  certain  monotonv 
in  Nature,  although  Nature,  nevertheless,  in  her  endless  variety 
of  moods,  is  always  changing  her  looks  and  her  language.  Then, 
if  we  turn  to  tlie  wild  creatures,  the  kingfisher,  for  example, 
always  sports  the  same  brilliant  suit;  but,  as  it  flashes  from 
tlie  shadows  into  the  sunblaze,  conspicuous  as  the  colours 
may  be,  they  never  pall  on  us.  Nor  is  one  inclined  to 
grumble  at  the  gurgling  solos  of  the  nightingale,  though  he 
sticks  to  the  old  and  time-honoured  symphonies.  As  for  Mr. 
W^atson's  present  volume  on  the  outlaws  of  the  woods  and 
the  waters,  it  should  have  come  ,out,  very  seasonably,  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  leafy  and  genial  mouth  of  June.  As  it  is. 
We  envy  many  of  the  poachers  he  describes,  warmly  wrapped 
up  in  their  fur  or  feathers,  and  who  generally  dislike  the 
light,  as  their  deeds  and  habits  are  of  the  darkness.  As  he 
shows,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  animal   creation,  so 
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long  as  they  are  not  frozen  out  from  their  feeding-grounds,  are 
more  than  independent  of  weather.  The  stronger  and  more 
hardy  seem  to  love  to  defy  its  most  tempestuous  severity.  The 
eagle,  now  almost  extinct  in  these  islands,  except  in  some  of  the 
wilder  deer-forests  and  islets  of  North-Western  Scotland,  drifts 
forth  from  his  snug  eyrie  into  the  heart  of  the  storm  with  scarcely 
a  visible  vibration  of  his  powerful  pinions.  There  are  sea-ducks 
which  ride  calmly  on  the  crests  of  the  billows  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  land,  and  there  are  sea-fowl,  like  the  albatross 
and  the  tiny  petrel,  which  appear  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion,  and  only  rest  by  a  change  in  their  form  of 
exercise.  The  rook,  after  gorging  himself  in  the  fresh-turned 
ground,  never  seems  happier  than  when  promoting  digestion 
by  cheerily  swinging  on  the  topmost  bough  of  elm  or  oak  in 
the  teeth  of  a  nipping  March  wind.  So  we  might  multiply 
instances  indefinitely.  It  is  true  that  the  small  singing  birds 
are  hushed  in  a  high  wind ;  but  that  is  probably  because,  like 
illustrious  human  musicians,  they  have  the  susceptible  artistic 
temperament.  Then  there  are  the  prowling  night  poachers, 
happily  contented  in  our  insular  damp  and  gloom,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  sunshine  except  tliat  it  is  a  nuisance.  The 
badger  and  the  otter  lie  up  through  the  long  day  in  lair  or 
holt,  safe  behind  the  gnarled  roots  that  defy  the  spade  or  the 
terrier ;  and  the  fox,  who  even  when  mated  is  not  much  of  a 
domestic  character,  curls  himself  up  comfortably  from  dawn  to 
dark  in  a  brake  of  furze  or  a  bed  of  bracken.  The  worse  the  night 
and  the  wetter  the  ground  the  more  likely  these  night  roamers 
are  to  sup  luxuriously ;  for  the  fox  and  the  weazel  tribe  can  stalk 
their  prey  while  the  faint  sound  of  their  stealthy  approach  is 
smothered  by  the  wind  and  the  rain  ;  and  the  harmless  though 
gluttonous  badger  finds  easy  digging  for  his  roots  with  a  profusion 
of  the  frogs  and  beetles  and  worms  the  wet  has  brought  to  the 
surface. 

The  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Watson's  book  is  in  what  he  has  to 
say  of  the  creatures  whose  instincts  and  habits  induce  them  to 
shun  observation.    Apparently  ho  has  lived  in  the  lake  and  hill 
countries  of  Cumberland  and  "\\'est  Yorkshire,  the  best  natural 
preserve  now  remaining  in  England.    The  eagles  that  used  to 
circle  over  Wordsworth's  noble  head  when  the  poet  fished  the 
streams  and  the  tarns  have  vanished  long  ago  ;  and  ravens  have 
taken  up  their  abode  in  the  inaccessible  ledges  that  used  to  be 
the  breeding  places  of  the  beautiful  though  destructive  peregrines. 
But  tliere  is  still  a  superabundance  of  what  is  sweepingly  classified 
as  vermin  and  relentlessly  killed  down  by  the  keepers.    There  is 
no  thought  of  preserving  foxes  in  these  districts.  The  fox  snatches 
the  lambs,  especially  when  the   snow  drifts   lie   deep  in  the 
spring,  and  so  a  price  is  put  on  his  head  by  the  sheep  farmers. 
The  keepers  dread  him  as  "  death  upon  the  grouse."  He  is  hunted 
a  la  Dandy  Dinmont  with  scratcli  packs  and  forced  from  his 
retreats  in  the  rocks  and  cairns  by  varmint  terriers.    There  is 
scarcely  a  river  or   brook  but  is  regularly  patrolled   by  the 
otter,  although  Mr.  Watson  declares  that  the  otter  is  unjustly 
abused  by  anglers.     It  is  true  that  he  does  kill  salmon  and 
trout.    But  we  are  assured  that,  as  a  rule,  and  we  confess  it  is 
a  new  light  to  us,  he  chiefly  lives  on  freshwater  crayfish.  It 
is  probable  that  he  adapts  his  tastes  to  his  circumstances,  for  we 
know  that  in  the  northern  Scotch  rivers,  where  salmon  were 
plentiful  and  crayfish  scarce,  he  used  to  be  gratuitously  severe  on 
the  salmon.    St.  John  tells,  in  his  books  on  natural  history,  how 
the  otters  might  be  traced  in  their  midnight  rambles  on  the  Spey 
and  the  Findhorn  by  the  grilse  and  salmon  left  on  the  sandbanks, 
with  a  mere  morsel  bitten  out  of  the  slioulder.    As  proof  of  his 
theory,  Mr.  Watson  maintains  that  trout  are  never  finer  or  more 
plentiful  than  where  the  otters  rear  their  hungry  brood  in  an  im- 
pregnable fortress.    He  goes  further,  and  asserts  that  the  otter 
is  the  friend  of  the  fisherman.    For  systematic  fost-mortem  ex- 
aminations show  that   he  infinitely  prefers  eel  to  trout,  and 
the   eels,  as  is  notorious,  are  deadly  enemies  alike   to  trout 
and   salmon.     A  propos  to  which  Mr.  AVatson  makes  some 
instructive  remarks  as  to  the  phenomenal  productiveness  of  fish. 
"  Nature  is  prolific  in  her  waste,"  and  he  tells  us  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  produce  of  a  single  female  fish  supplies  the 
yearly   yield  of  the   largest   salmon-producing  river   in  the 
kingdom.    He   enforces  the   unanimous   opinion  of  the  best 
authorities  that  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  popular  game 
preservation  is  the  ignorant  upsetting  of  the  balance  of  nature. 
The  peregrine,  with  its  tremendous  strength   of  w'ing,  may 
strike  down  the  grouse  in  full  flight ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, both  the  winged  and  the  ground  "  vermin  "  prey  naturally 
on  the  weak  and  the  ailing.    Where  tliey  have  been  indis- 
criminately destroyed,  the  feebler  game  birds  survive,  the  ground 
in  many  cases  is  overstocked,  and  consequently  the  moors  and  the 
woods  are  periodically  devastated  by  epidemics.    We  need  hardly 
remind  his  readers,  however,  that  he  has  the  strong  sympathy 
of  the  naturalist  with  the  picturesque  aspects  of  animal  life.  He 
tells  how  many  a  night  he  has  lain  motionless  on  some  rocky 
ledge,  to  watch  the  playful  gambols  of  the  otter,  or  the  foraging 
of  the  pig-like  badger;  listening  to  the  night-bark  of  the  wan- 
dering fox,  the  melodious  whir  of  the  wings  of  the  nightjar,  or 
the  more  mysterious  nocturnal  sounds  which  it  is  difficult  or 
impossible  to  trace  to  their  sources.    Nothing  can  be  prettier 
than  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  sights  to  be  witnessed  in  the 
fading  light,  or  the  sounds  of  awakening  day-life  and  the  glim- 
mering phantasmagoria  in  cloudland  that  herald  the  breaking  of 
the  dawn.    If  there  is  a  fault  to  be  found  with  them  it  is  that 
he  combines  his  reminiscences  and  overcrowds  his  pictures.  For 
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he  seems  to  pack  a  phenomenal  number  of  species  and  varieties 
and  spectacles  into  a  single  very  limited  scene. 

The  book  is  full  of  interesting  miscellaneous  facts.  Some  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  considerable  doubt  whether  the  woodcock 
ever  bred  in  England.  St.  Jolin  mentions  as  something  of  a 
rarity  the  discovery  of  its  nest  in  the  Morayshire  fir  woods.  We 
are  told  that  now  it  is  believed  to  breed  in  every  one  of  the 
English  counties.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  demand  for 
plovers'  eggs,  the  plover  has  been  multiplying  of  late  years  about 
as  rapidly  as  the  wood-pigeon.  That  "  is  accounted  for  by  the 
closeness  with  which  the  plover  conforms  to  its  environment 
through  every  season."'  Yet  the  gathering  of  plovers'  eggs  is  a 
regular  business,  and  absurdly  fancy  prices  are  given  by  the 
poulterers  for  those  first  in  the  market.  It  is  said,  though  as  to 
that  we  say  credat  Judcr,  that  fifteen  shillings  has  been  paid 
for  one  egg.  It  used  to  be  an  accepted  article  of  popular  belief 
that  the  snipe,  like  his  loug- billed  congeners,  lived  by  suction.  It 
is  difhcult  to  understand  how  the  notion  could  ever  have 
originated,  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  snipe,  the  woodcock,  and  the 
plover  are  among  the  most  voracious  of  feeders.  "When  they 
cannot  gorge  in  the  ploughed  fields  upon  insects  and  worms  they 
fly  straight  away  to  the  coasts  and  creeks.  Indeed,  the  fancy 
might  have  been  sufficiently  exploded  by  the  quickness  with 
which  they  lose  flesh  and  lay  it  on  as  hard  frost  alternates  with 
open  weather.  A  propos  to  "  water-poachers  "  of  all  kinds,  we 
may  note  in  passing  what  Mr.  Watson  says  of  that  strange  water 
weed,  the  bladder  wort.  It  is  carnivorous  like  some  of  those 
sinister  tropical  plants  which  seek  what  meat  they  may 
devour.  "  The  tiny  bladders  attached  to  the  leaves  and  leal- 
stalks  are  each  furnished  with  a  door,  the  whole  acting  on 
the  eel-trap  principle."  Any  small  water-creature  that  ven- 
tures to  peep  in  is  seized  in  the  clutches  of  the  murderous 
plant,  and  straightway  is  swallowed  and  assimilated.  And 
a  propos  to  eggs,  Mr.  Watson  complains  that  of  late  years 
egg-poaching  has  been  reduced  to  a  science.  There  is  a  ready 
market  for  the  eggs  of  game-birds;  the  labourer  who  has  free 
access  to  the  fields  learns  to  trace  the  birds  to  their  nesting- 
places,  and  often  the  preserving  squire  is  conniving  with  the  over- 
zealous  keeper  in  buying  the  eggs  for  his  own  coppices  and 
hedgerows.  The  eggs  of  some  of  the  seafowl  are  collected  for 
manufacturing  purposes ;  those  of  the  guillemot  gathered  by  the 
fowlers  of  Flamborough  are  used  in  Leeds  for  the  preparation  of 
patent  leather,  and  those  taken  from  Lundy  Island  are  sold  to 
the  Bristol  sugar  factories.  It  is  a  mystery  how  many  species  of 
these  birds  should  still  be  so  numerous,  considering  they  lay  but 
a  single  egg,  dropping  it  in  the  most  precarious  of  situations,  and 
dispensing  with  the  simplest  form  of  nest-making.  The  guille- 
mots sit  upright,  packed  closely  on  the  dizzy  shelves,  and  when 
alarmed  suddenly,  as  by  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the  eggs  fall  in 
showers  into  the  sea.  Then  Mr.  Watson  has  much  to  say  about 
human  poachers  ;  their  nets,  their  traps,  their  snares,  their  subtle 
dodges,  their  indomitable  patience,  their  skilled  experience  in 
woodcraft  and  weather,  and  their  singularly  sagacious  lurchers. 
Mr.  Watson  has  told  us  a  good  deal  about  it  before,  and  we  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  go  into  the  subject  now. 


THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY.* 

OF  the  artistic  corporations  existing  in  England,  the  first  to 
provide  itself  with  an  adequate  history  of  its  vicissitudes  is 
the  Koyal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.  It  is  not  a 
very  thrilling  narrative  which  occupies  these  995  pages,  and 
there  were  not  a  few  occasions  on  which,  as  we  rambled  along 
in  this  roomy  old  family  coach,  we  were  inclined  to  close  our 
eyes  and  enjoy  a  refreshing  nap.  The  extraordinary  pleasure 
which  the  reader  feels  when  anything  happens,  as,  for  instance, 
when  Cristall  is  almost  lynched  by  colliers,  or  when  Nattes  is 
expelled  for  exhibiting  other  people's  drawings  as  his  own,  or 
when  Robson  is  poisoned  on  board  the  James  Watt  steamboat, 
proves  that  the  general  tenour  of  the  narrative  is  far  from  ex- 
hilarating. Compared  with  the  ordinary  history  of  the  race,  this 
hook  is  as  Leicestershire  is  to  North  Wales.  But  to  he  sensa- 
tional was  not  the  author's  design.  He  wished  to  collect  in 
definite  and  final  shape  the  facts,  however  small,  concerning  an 
interesting  body  of  British  artists.  For  carrying  out  this  scheme 
with  patient  enthusiasm  Mr.  lloget  deserves  high  commendation. 

The  original  conception  of  this  great  work  is  due  to  Joseph 
John  Jenkins.  This  gentleman,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Society,  intimated  in  the  Times,  in  1852,  that  he 
was  "  preparing  for  publication "  a  "  history  of  the  English 
School  of  Painting  in  Water-Colours."  The  art  of  Jenkins  is 
now  beginning  to  be  forgotten,  although  he  lived  on  until  1885. 
He  painted  popular  landscapes,  often  with  groups  of  .small  figures 
in  them,  "  inclining,"  as  Mr.  Roget  puts  it,  "  to  the  sentimental 
or  to  the  infantine  and  mildly  humorous  class."  He  was  greatly 
attached  to  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  of  which  he  was  the 
secretary  for  many  years.  Jenkins  was  early  ambitious  to  become 
the  historian  of  the  Society,  which  he  benefited  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  finally  with  bequests  of  money.    But  he  was  one  of  those 
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men  who  cannot  finish  a  self-inflicted  task,  and  after  nearly  forty 
years  it  was  found  tliat  he  liad  done  little  more  than  collect 
materials.  A  few  months  before  the  death  of  Jenkins,  the 
Council  of  the  Society  invited  Mr.  Roget  to  support  him  in  the 
work  which  was  evidently  beyond  the  already  failing  powers  of 
the  elder  man.  On  examining  the  papers  submitted  to  liim,  Mr. 
Roget  soon  found  them  to  consist  exclusively  of  separate  biogra- 
phies, of  notes,  and  of  a  careful  series  of  extracts  from  the 
Society's  minutes  from  1 801  to  1S63.  There  was  no  continuous 
record  nor  sustained  narrative,  and  to  produce  this  latter  has 
occupied  six  years  more  of  the  labour  of  the  survivor. 

Mr.  Roget  might  have  kept  his  book  within  more  convenient 
limits  if  he  had  adhered  to  his  original  scheme,  and  had  confined 
himself  to  a  history  of  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society.  But  he 
was  ambitious,  as  Jenkins  had  been  before  him,  to  make  the 
record  a  more  general  one,  and  to  include  an  account  of  English 
water-colour  art  and  artists  during  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
adds  greatly,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  coherency  and  value  of 
his  volumes.  Instead  of  plunging  suddenly  into  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  we  are  told,  not, 
indeed,  for  the  first  time,  about  Boydell  and  the  Sandbys,  Cozens 
and  Barret,  Gilpin  and  Turner.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Roget  adds  much  that  is  new  to  tlils  department  of  his  theme. 
Our  curiosity  begins  to  be  awakened  when  the  nineteenth  century 
has  opened,  and  the  water-colour  painters  have  determined  that 
they  will  endure  no  longer  the  tyranny  and  contempt  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  It  was  a  painter  of  the  name  of  William  Frederick 
Wells  who  first  organized  revolt.  He  was  not  an  artist  of  much 
eminence,  but  was  widely  respected  in  the  profession.  In  1801  or 
1802,  Wells  wrote  and  printed  a  letter  addressed  to  the  principal 
draughtsmen,  inviting  them  to  form  an  independent  exhibition 
of  their  works.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  Wells's  letter, 
which  would  possess  more  than  a  bibliographical  value,  is  known 
to  exist.  The  first  convert  to  his  scheme  was  a  more  eminent 
artist  than  himself,  and  an  older  one,  Samuel  Shelley,  whose 
miniatures  are  still  admired.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1804 
that  ten  artists — the  number  which  seemed  the  lowest  possible 
to  start  with — could  be  persuaded  to  act  together  in  defiance  of 
the  great  body  to  which  some  of  the  most  famous  water-colour 
practitioners  of  the  day,  and  in  particular  Turner,  were  pledged. 
At  last  ten  good  men  and  true,  including  Pyne,  Nicholson,  the 
Varleys,  and  Gilpin,  were  induced  to  sow  the  grain  out  of  which 
so  great  a  tree  was  iiltimately  to  grow.  The  ten  met  at  the 
"  Stratford "  cofi'ee-house  in  Oxford  Street  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1804,  and  united  themselves  into  an  associated  body, 
formally  styled  "  The  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours,"  not 
until  after  some  discussion  as  to  whether,  as  Pyne  puts  it,  "  the 
novel  term  painters  in  water-colour  might  not  be  considered  by 
the  world  of  taste  to  savour  of  assumption."  In  a  few  weeks  the 
body  held  its  first  election,  and  strengthened  itself  by  the  presence 
of  George  Barret,  Glover,  Havell,  Cristall,  and  two  other  draughts- 
men of  less  distinction. 

The  Society  now  contained  sixteen  members.  It  held  its  first 
exhibition  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1805,  at  No.  20  (now  No.  54) 
Lower  Brook  Street.  The  success  of  the  show  far  exceeded  the 
anticipation  of  its  projectors  : — 

Tlie  exhibition  was  daily  crowded  with  visitors.  Connoisseurs,  dilettanti, 
artists,  and  critics,  vied  with  eacli  other  in  loud  commendations  of  the  col- 
lected works.  The  noble  in  rank  and  the  leaders  of  fashion  graced  it  with 
their  presence.  An  eagc  r  curiositj'  seized  upon  those  who  claimed  to  live 
in  the  exclusive  region  of  taste.  ...  In  the  seven  weeks  during  which  the 
exhibition  remained  open,  nearly  12,000  persons  paid  for  admi-sion.  Not 
only  were  the  rooms  thus  crowded,  but,  what  was  yet  more  gratifying,  the 
visitors  appeared  emulous  to  become  purchasers  of  the  works  exhibited. 
Hitherto  very  few  instances  could  be  named  of  the  pictures  of  living 
artists  being  disposed  of  at  a  public  exhibition ;  whilst  here,  at  once,  the 
room  became  an  excellent  mart  for  sale. 

The  great  majority  of  the  works  were  landscapes ;  but  a  special 
object  of  attraction,  in  1805,  was  a  series,  by  Nicholas  Pocock,  of 
sea-fights  in  the  recent  wars  of  England.  Pocock  had  been 
himself  a  sailor,  and  the  commander  of  successive  vessels,  leaving 
the  sea  and  taking  to  fine  art  as  a  profession  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
He  painted,  in  the  lifetime  of  Nelson,  the  principal  sea-battles  of 
the  great  war,  and  some  of  his  works,  not  remarkable  for  artistic 
merit,  are  now  at  Greenwich  and  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  Society  was  long  in  finding  a  final  resting-place.  It  moved 
into  Pall  Mail  in  1807,  and  into  Bond  Street  in  1808  ;  at  last,  in 
1809,  it  anchored  in  Spring  Gardens.  Death  and  desertion  de- 
prived its  ranks  of  Shelley,  Gilpin,  Pyne,  and  others ;  but  th«r 
places  were  filled  by  David  Cox,  De  Wint,  and  Copley  Fielding. 
Yet  the  popularity  of  the  Society  began  to  decline.  The  Penin- 
sular War  was  draining  the  pockets  of  the  public,  and  on  its 
eighth  birthday — November  30,  1812 — the  young  Society  met 
"  with  the  intent  of  deliberate  suicide."  Three  days  later  it 
arose  out  of  its  grave  in  the  form  of  a  new  "  Society  of  Painters 
in  Oil  and  Water  Colours,"  with  Nicholson  as  the  President, 
But  this  concession,  which  it  was  hoped  would  bring  back 
prosperity  to  the  exhau.sted  exchequer  in  Spring  Gardens,  failed 
to  do  80.  After  eight  years  more  of  "  Oil  and  Water,"  it 
was  determined  that,  as  one  of  the  members  put  it,  the 
experiment  of  pouring  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters  had  been 
tried  long  enough.  In  1820,  the  body  once  more  became  the 
"  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.'"'  At  the  same  time  they 
decided  to  find  a  more  convenient  resting-place.  The  "  Great 
Room "  in  Spring  Gardens  .was  theirs  only  on  occasion,  and 
they  had  great  trouble  in  securing  their  rights.  The  following 
extract  from  the  Minutes  of  181 6  will  be  read  with  amusement. 
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On  Lady  Day  of  that  year  the  Committee  met  at  the  exhibition 
rooms  to  take  possession  ;  but,  in  the  words  of  lively  old  "  War- 
wick "  Smith,  the  secretary  : — 

Instead  of  finding  the  place  cleared  for  their  entrance,  the  orchestra  was 
standing,  with  the  glasses,  the  lamps,  and  partitions  of  the  ball-room. 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  broken  combs  and  locks  of  ladies'  hair  ; 
and  on  the  harpsichord  stood  a  quart  porter-pot.  To  complete  the  picture, 
the  Learned  Pig,  and  his  not  less  sapient  masters,  were  par.ading  at  their 
ease,  and  taking  the  air  on  the  Society's  premises.  But  the  most  im- 
pudent part  of  all  was  some  large  printed  placards  affixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  room,  advertising  a  dress  ball  at  five  and  sixpence  a  head  (supper  in- 
cluded), which  was  to  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  27th,  though  Mr. 
Wiglej-  had  almost  a  week's  notice  of  the  Society's  intention  to  enter  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th.  The  Committee,  in  consequence,  took  decided  steps, 
placed  a  padlock  on  the  door,  and  ordered  their  own  men  to  work 
immediately. 

No  wonder  that  they  desired  to  fly  where  learned  pigs  and 
rope-dancers  could  not  invade  their  privacy.  In  1822  the  re- 
formed body  finally  settled,  where  the  world  has  visited  its 
exhibitions  ever  since,  in  Pall  Mall  East.  This  step  was  a  highly 
successful  one,  and  at  this  prosperous  point  in  their  history  we 
may  leave  the  Old  Water-Colour  Society,  recommending  those 
who  desire  to  pursue  its  history  more  closely  to  do  so  in  Mr. 
Koget's  careful  and  sober  pages. 


SCRIPTURE  NAMES.* 

AS  Mr.  Bourazau  well  remarks,  the  proper  names  of  the  Bible 
have  a  strong  claim  on  our  attention — on  the  attention, 
in  fact,  of  many  who  have   no   pretensions  to   learning  or 
scholarship.    The  cases  are  very  numerous  where  names  are 
described  as  having  been  given  or  changed  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand, and  "  where  the  origin  of  a  name  is  recorded,  and  its  suit- 
ableness to  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  is  pointed 
out."  The  greatest  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Bourazan's  own 
book  is  his  omission  of  the  original  Hebrew.   Every  name  is  trans- 
literated into  English,  and  tliough  Arabic  and  Syriac  words  are 
nearly  as  common  as  Hebrew,  none  of  them  are  given  in  the 
Oriental  letters.    In  the  case  of  Arabic  words  this  omission  is 
even  more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  Hebrew,  where  the  alphabet 
is  comparatively  short.    Had  Mr.  Bourazan  even  given  us  the 
three  alphabets,  with  an  explanation  of  the  system  of  translitera- 
tion adopted,  it  would  have  been  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
As  it  is,  the  reader  has  no  guide  to  a  correct  pronunciation,  and 
can  form  only  a  conjectural  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Bourazan's  translation.    His  object  is  to  give  the  meaning  of  all 
proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  result  will  remind  the  reader  of  those  curious  lists  which  are 
nearly  always  seen  at  the  end  of  manuscript  Bibles  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  which  were  intended  for  the  use  of  preachers. 
Siich  a  name,  for  example,  as  that  of  Queen  Jezebel,  was  a  perfect 
mine  of  allusion  as  we  can  understand,  even  from  Mr.  Bourazan, 
who  tells  us  that  it  signifies  "  chaste,"  or  "  modest,"  and  also 
"woe,"  and,  further,  "  to  the  dunghill."  Did  not  a  preacher  at  St. 
Alban's  Abbey,  on  the  death  of  Isabel,  the  widow  of  Edward  II., 
known  in  poetry  as  the  "  she  wolf  of  Pi-ance,"  take  as  his  text, 
"  See  now  this  cursed  woman  and  bury  her :  for  she  is  a  king's 
daughter"?    He  must,  like  the  malcontents  in  Esmond  and 
others,  have  revelled  in  the  comparison  of  Isabel  and  Jezebel, 
and  in  the  various  meanings  of  the  name  as  he  found  them 
in  his  Bible.    Whether  Mr.  Bourazan's  book  may  prove  as  useful 
to  a  modern  preacher  we  cannot  say.    The  old  allusive  style, 
such  as  was  nurtured  by  repetitions  "of  "  Mesopotamia,"  or  any 
other  name,  has  in  great  part  been  given  up,  and  it  would  be 
only  a  country  congregation  or  one  composed  of  children  who 
would  care  much  to  know  that  "  Capernaum  "  signifies  the  "  City 
of  Comfort,"  or  that  David  means  "  beloved,"  and  Saul,  "  asked 
for."    Shibboleth  or  Sibboleth  means  "  a  branch,"  and  contains  a 
reference  to  "  the  passages  of  Jordan,"  or  small  streams.    So,  too, 
it  is  well  to  know  what  is  meant  by  the  "  Selah,"  which  occurs 
three  times  in  Psalm  Ixvi.  and  in  other  places.    It  denotes  a  rest 
or  pause  in  the  music.    Mr.  Bourazan  seems,  by  the  way,  rather 
to  misapprehend  its  use,  for  he  says  "  This  term  occurs  seventy- 
one  times  in  the  Psalms  and  three  times  in  Habakkuk ;  it  is 
supposed  by  many  to  be  designed  to  excite  and  quicken  the  atten- 
tion of  the  singers  in  the  Temple."    Mr.  Bourazan  translates 
Pi-ha-hiroth  as  "  Mouth  of  the  Cavern,"  and  makes  no  reference 
to  the  possibility  that  it  is  an  Egyptian  word.    The  name  still 
survives,  slightly  altered,  in  Ajerut,  the  first  station  on  the  caravan 
road  between  Suez  and  Cairo.    The  name  of  Lo-Ammi  in  Hosea 
means   "Not  my  people."     Huz  and  Buz  mean,   the  first 
"  counsel,"  the  second  "  contempt."    Some  of  Mr.  Bourazan's 
explanations  are  a  little  puzzling.    Thus  he  has  under  the  word 
"Cockle"thefollowingremarks:— "  Abad.  Useless.  Aweed named 
only  in  Job ;  some  identify  it  with  the  Aconite."    Now,  we  ask, 
in  what  language  does  "  cockle  "  mean  "  a  bad,"  and  what  is  "  a 
bad  "  ?    But  we  have  so  many  faults  to  find  with  Mr.  Bourazan's 
handsome-looking  book,  that  we  must  not  omit  to  make  a  distinct 
reference,  once  for  all,  to  its  general  usefulness,  and  to  point  out 
that,  in  a  revised  form,  and  with  at  least  some  of  the  names  in 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Sy  riac,  if  not  also  in  cuneiform  characters, 
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it  might,  and  indeed  must,  become  extremely  valuable  to  scholars, 
clergymen,  and  teachers.    One  improvement  would  be  to  leave  out 
references  to  common  ]<]uglish  words.    For  example,  on  a  single 
page  (358)  we  have  scull,  scurvy,  Scythian,  sea  (which  is  inter- 
preted "a  large  river"),   seal,  seal-skins,  sea-mew,    and  sea- 
monster,  not  one  of  which  required  explanation,  and  hardly  any 
of  which  are  proper  names.  Here  is  a  paragra2)h  about  the  lion  : — 
"  Lion.    Eating  down,  i.e.  by  plucking,  or  cropping,  i.e.  in  the 
manner  of  cattle.  A  wild  and  ferocious  animal.  The  lion's  form  is 
majestic,  its  flowing  mane,  shaggy  eyebrows,  glittering  teeth,  and 
dauntless  aspect,  present  a  striking  spectacle.   Its  length  is  about 
eight  feet  and  its  height  above  four  feet."    What  all  this  funny 
twaddle  has  to  do  in  a  book  of  proper  names  Mr.  Bourazan 
does  not  condescend  to  say.    Not  equally  out  of  place,  but  twice 
as  puzzling,  are  the  remarks  on  the  .same  page  (253)  about  Libya : — 
"H(ebrew).    Draught  (sic).    Thirsty,  i.e.  arid  country.  Grass 
.  .  .  from  which  place  many  were  in  Jerusalem  on  the  noted  day 
of  Pentecost.    Elsewhere  named  Put  II."    On  p.  328  we  read  of 
Pi-beseth  that  it  signifies  "  A  mouth  of  a  cat.    The  Diana.  A 
town,  the  ruins  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  discernible  between 
Cairo  and  Sin,  or  Pelusium  on  the  Nile."    There  seems  to  be  a 
separate  mistake  in  every  word  of  this  extraordinary  note.  Pibeseth 
is  good  old  Egyptian  for  "the  place  of  the  (goddess)  Pastor  Pasht." 
The  ruins  are  not  "  supposed  to  be  discernible  "  between  Cairo 
and  Sin,  but  are  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape  at 
Zagazig,  where  the  Arabs  still  call  them  Tel  Basta.    Sin  is  not 
Pelusium.    There  are  even  more  surprising  things  than  this  in 
Mr.  Bourazan's  volume.    Thus  we  are  gravely  told  that  "  Rome  " 
is  a  Greek  name,  and  that  it  means  "  Prevailing,  mighty,"  and 
that  Roman  is  Greek  for  "  mighty  people."  Shaphan,  we  read,  is 
"  a  quadruped.  Jerboa.  Coney."    But  it  is  well  known  to  every 
one,  except  perhaps  Mr.  Bourazan,  that  shaphan  is  the  rock 
badger,  Hyra.v  si/riacus.    Pharaoh  is  said  to  be  Chaldean  and 
Arabic  as  well  as  Egyptian,  and  to  mean  "  Xing,  ruling,  prince, 
spreading  vengeance."    Is  anybody  but  Mr.  Bourazan  ignorant 
that  it  is  nothing  but  old  Egyptian,  and  means  "  the  great  house  " 
— P-per-aa  ?    The  remarks  on  Phoenix,  Phoenicia,  and  Paul, 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  show  that  Mr.  Bourazan  is  as 
learned  in  Latin  as  he  is  in  Greek.    Pilate,  it  seems,  means  in 
Greek  "  armed  with  a  dart."    "  Kine,"  a  word  which  has  no 
business  in  the  book,  means  "  Young  cows.   Heifers."  Hebrew 
scholars  are  well  aware  that  Zaccur  and  Zacchseus  are  merely 
abbreviated  forms  of  Zacharias ;  but  Mr.  Bourazan  makes  the 
first  to  mean  "  Mindful,  or  grateful  Male,"  and  the  second  "  Just. 
Pure.    Meat."   One  of  Mr.  Bourazan's  worst  stumbles  is  over  the 
name  of  Hiram,  the  King  of  Tyre  who  was  in  alliance  withv. 
David  and  Solomon.    He  makes  it  mean  "  Freeborn.  Noble." 
It  is  easy  to  see  here  the  extremely  narrow  limits  of  Mr.  Boura- 
zan's scholarship.    Early  names  are  often  a  key  to  early  mytho- 
logy, and  there  is  no  better  guide  to  the  religion  of  ancient 
Syria  than  a  study  of  the  most  ancient  personal  names.  Mr. 
Bourazan  knows  nothing  of  comparative  mythology,  and  makes 
no  attempt  to  grasp  the  questions  involved  in  names  like  this. 
Hiram  means  "  the  brother  of  Ram,"  the  name  or  epithet  of  a 
Phtenician  divinity,  and  is  constructed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same 
plan  as  Hiel  (which,  by  the  way,  is  wrongly  interpreted  to  mean 
"  God  liveth,"  instead  of  "Brother  of  El "),  and  Ahiah  (which  he 
correctly  gives  as  "  brother,  i.e.,  friend  of  Jehovah."  He  stumbles 
over  other  mythological  names,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Anathoth 
means  "  statues  of  Anath,"  but  Mr.  Bourazan  makes  it  "  Answers, 
i.e.,  echoes  to  prayer."    Babel  does  not  mean  "  confusion,  i.e.  of 
tongues,"  but  simply  "  the  gate  of  El."    There  may  be  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  "  El "  is  the  same  as  the  Moslem  "  Allah,"  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  and  use.    "  Baal,"  again, 
is  in  reality  an  attribute  or  designation  of  any  divinity  worshipped 
in  Syria,  though  Mr.  Bourazan  makes  the  name  apply  only  to 
"  the  supreme  God  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria."    Mr.  Bourazan  goes 
to  so  much  trouble  to  drag  in  English  words  as  wanting  explana- 
tion, like  the  "  lion  "  and  the  "  kine,"  noticed  above,  that  we  are 
surprised  to  find  no  account  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  "  image  of  gold." 
But  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  further  with  Mr.  Bourazan's 
numerous  errors.    This  is  one  of  those  books,  far  too  common  of 
late  years,  which,  conceived  on  an  ambitious  plan,  have  not  been 
adequately  carried  out,  and  only  serve  to  stop  the  way,  and  deter 
students  of  greater  knowledge  from  giving  to  the  world  the 
results  of  their  labours. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

REAT  is  the  activity  among  our  music  publishers,  and  the 
^  wonder  is  what  becomes  of  the  countless  pieces  for  the 
piano  and  violin  and  of  the  innumerable  ballads  which  literally 
"  flood  the  market."  Unfortunately,  there  is  very  little  of  this 
astonishing  quantity  of  music  which  is  of  any  real  value.  Like 
much  of  the  literature  of  the  period,  it  is  quite  ephemeral, 
and  not  destined  to  live  through  even  the  brief  space  of  a  single 
season.  Among  the  best  songs  issued  lately  we  note  with  plea- 
sure those  of  Mr.  W.  Noel  Johnson  (Woolhouse  &  Co.),  which 
are  invariably  well  harmonized  and  graceful.  "To  Nerea"  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  rising  composer's  recent  works,  and  almost 
equally  excellent  are  "  Music  when  Soft  Voices  Die  "  and  "  These 
be  none  of  Beauty's  Daughters."  Of  "  four  songs  "  bound  in  an 
album,  by  this  promising  composer,  "  If  thou  art  Sleeping, 
Maiden,"  and  "I  Fear  thy  Gentle  Kisses"   are  the  prettiest. 
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Mr.  Johnson  is  wise  in  going  to  the  best  poets — to  Shakspeare, 
Shelley,  Bjron,  and  Longfellow — for  the  words  of  his  composi- 
tions, for  one  of  the  principal  drawbacks  to  the  songs  of  the  day 
is  their  foolish  slipshod  poetry. 

A  verv  sweet  song  for  mezzo-soprano  is  "  Dreams  of  Spring," 
by  Gustav  Ernest;  a  brilliant  vocal  waltz  is  "L'Estasi,"'  by  A.  S. 
Beaumont,  and  equally  graceful  and  original  is  the  same  com- 
poser's "  Sleep,  O  my  pretty  one,  sleep,"  a  perfect  lullaby.  Mr. 
J.  Jacques  Ilaakman's  setting  of  Burns's  "  Sae  far  awa"  is  har- 
monious and  appropriate.  Messrs.  Woolhouse  &  Co.  also  publish  an 
"  Album  of  Twelve  Songs  for  Children,"  by  Mr.  J.  Cliil'e  Forrester, 
which  are  suitable  for  young  voices  and  tuneful.  This 
firm  has  recently  issued  the  following  pianoforte  music,  which 
we  can  recommend.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  not  strikinglj' 
original,  but  nevertheless  has  merits  ;  indeed,  almost  all  of  Messrs. 
Woolhouse's  music  is  cai-efully  selected.  "  Seven  Pieces,"  by 
Gustav  Ernest,  includes  a  pretty  piece  called  "Lurline."  "  Trois 
Morceaux  de  Salon,"  by  G.  J.  Jacques  Ilaakman,  are  not  equal  in 
merit  to  the  songs  by  this  composer  we  have  already  mentioned. 
"La  Giocosa"  and  "Sans  Souci,"  by  ]Mr.  St.  George,  are  light 
and  elegant.  Mr.  Eugene  Wagner's  "  Ilesignation  "  is  pretty,  and 
Mr.  Haakman's  duet,  "  In  Foreign  Lands,"  is  a  showy  but  easy 
piece.  A  clear  and  concise  treatise  on  the  elementary  principles 
of  music,  entitled  "  Musical  Intervals,''  will  be  found  of  the 
utmost  value  by  pupils  who  wish  to  master  music  intelligently, 
and  not  merely  mechanically. 

For  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  Messrs.  Woolhouse  have  recently 
published  "  Fantasia  on  Irish  and  Scotch  Airs,"  by  Mr.  Haakman, 
which  may  be  admired  by  those  who  care  for  variations — we  do 
not.  "  L'Adieu,"  by  Kubini,  is  a  sentimental  and  easy  piece  for 
beginners.  Mr.  St.  George's  two  serenades  are  characteristic, 
and  we  advise  aspiring  amateurs  to  get  "  Three  Legends "  for 
two  violins  with  piano  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Jacques  Haakman, 
and  "  Lullaby,"  a  trio  (violin,  viola,  and  piano),  by  Mr.  Alexis  S. 
Beaumont,  which  are  very  expressive. 

"  Six  Songs,"  by  Mr.  "llenry  J.  Wood  (Weekes  &  Co.),  are 
admirably  written  and  much  above  the  average  in  harmony  and 
beauty  of  melody.  The  words,  too,  are  well  selected  from  excel- 
lent translations  of  Heine.  Mr.  Henry  Wood  is  a  very  young 
composer,  but  his  work  hitherto  has  displayed  a  promise  of  future 
eminence,  which  he  seems  inclined  to  fulfil  by  dint  of  study  and 
hard  work. 

A  pretty  new  song,"  Long  Years,"  is  by  Louise  Morrison  (Romer 
&  Co.),  a  lady  whose  Spanish  Waltz  was  favourably  noticed  last 
season.  The  ballad  in  question  has  a  pleasant  melody,  and  is 
unpretentious. 

Messrs.  G.  Ricordi  &  Co.  have  just  issued  a  "  Musical  Almanac 
for  the  year  1891,"  which  contains  a  sort  of  calendar,  giving  the 
dates  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  eminent  composers  and  musicians, 
mostly  Italian,  as  was  to  be  expected.  It  is,  however,  very  useful 
for  purposes  of  reference. 


THREE  MEDICAL  BOOKS.* 

THERE  cannot  well  be  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to  a 
community  than  its  health.  As  with  the  individual,  so  with 
the  State,  not  only  does  its  material  prosperity,  but  also,  to  an 
extent  much  greater  than  is  generally  recognized,  its  intelligence 
and  morality,  depend  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  people 
composing  it.  How  much  we  have  benefited  by  sanitary 
improvements  our  reduced  rate  of  mortality  is  sufficient  to 
show  ;  but  that  the  science  which  would  teach  us  how  masses 
of  human  beings  can  live  in  limited  spaces  without  poisoning 
one  another  is  still  in  its  infancy  is  proved  by  the  facts  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  dispose  of  our  sewage  or  ventilate  our  houses  with- 
out producing  drauglits.  Sanitary  legislation  has,  on  the  whole, 
proceeded  satisfactorily  in  England,  having  fortunately  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  made  a  party  question.  To  this  happy  state  of 
things  there  has,  however,  been  one  disastrous  exception  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  C.  D.  Acts,  whereby  the  most  far-reaching 
malady  which  exists,  poisoning,  as  it  does,  the  bodies  of  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  is  allowed  to  work  its  ghastly  mischief  un- 
checked in  our  midst.  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth's  book  is  very  com- 
prehensive, and  includes  every  subject  which  has  close  relations 
with  public  health.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  each  of 
which  contains  a  varying  number  of  chapters.  The  First  deals 
with  statistics,  which  are  so  misleading  to  the  iminitiated,  and 
indeed  are  often  misinterpreted  even  by  experts  in  their  manipu- 
lation. In  the  Second  Section  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  is  considered,  as  also 
different  plans  by  which  our  houses  may  be  warmed  and  ventilated, 
and  the  method  of  measuring  cubic  space  and  reporting  on  venti- 
lation. The  barometer  and  other  instruments  for  ascertaining 
the  pressure,  moisture.  Sec,  of  the  air,  are  described  in  Section  III., 
and  the  ways  of  using  them  pointed  out.  In  the  Fourth  Section 
the  very  important  subject  of  water  supply  is  entered  into,  that  of 
London  being  minutely  described.  Full  directions  for  the  scientific 
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examination  of  drinking-water  are  here  given.  In  Sections  V.  and 
YI.  drainage  and  nuisances  are  dealt  with,  and  Section  VII.  goes  very 
fully  into  the  various  plans  for  carrying  out  disinfection.  Zymotic 
or  micro-parasitic  diseases  are  considered  in  Section  VIH.  We 
cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  knowledge  displayed  in  this 
portion  of  the  work,  or  of  the  lucidity  with  which  this  most 
difficult  and  complex  subject  is  laid  before  us.  We  much  wish 
that  all  who  are  sceptical  as  to  the  protective  influence  of  vacci- 
nation against  small-pox  could  read  the  paragraphs  under  this 
heading.  We  do  not  think  that  any  one  doing  so  with  an  open 
mind  could  fail  to  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  practice  or 
of  the  homicidal  rashness  which  would  be  displayed  by  any 
Government  which  ceased  to  enforce  it.  The  next  section  tells 
us  all  about  the  proper  construction  and  arrangement  of  isolation 
hospitals.  In  the  remaining  three  sections  the  nature  of  food  and 
the  quantities  needed  to  form  a  wholesome  diet  are  admirably 
discussed,  as  also  the  procedures  necessary  in  its  examination  for 
the  detection  of  adulteration  or  other  imperfections  rendering  it 
unsuitable  for  consum])tion.  Here,  also,  are  set  forth  the  duties 
of  sanitary  officers.  Mr.  Blyth  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  an  excellent  text-book  on  public  health. 

We  have  before  us  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  and  Part  I.,  Vol.  II.  of  the 
tenth  edition  of  Quain's  Anatomy,  the  former  part  on  Embryology 
being  edited  by  Professor  Schiifer,  and  the  latter,  on  Osteology, 
by  Professor  Thane.  In  comparison  with  one  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  work  by  Sharpey  and  Ellis,  the  improvement 
which  is  perhaps  most  striking  is  that  which  has  taken  place  va 
the  illustrations.  These  have  been  obtained  from  various  sources 
and  are  of  wonderful  accuracy  and  beauty.  Much  has  been 
recently  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  stages  through  which  the 
difl'erent  tissues  in  the  embryo  pass  in  its  gradual  development 
from  the  primitive  germ-cell  or  ovum  to  the  human  being  capahle 
of  sustaining  a  separate  existence.  The  nature  of  the  changes  is 
shown  by  the  author,  and  his  teaching  is  rendered  clearer  by 
numerous  and,  in  some  cases,  coloured  plates.  Many  of  the  detailsare 
further  elucidated  by  reference  to  the  embryology  of  other  animals. 
The  form  and  markings  of  the  bones  and  the  purposes  which 
they  serve  were  almost  as  well  known  to  anatomists  who  lived 
some  centuries  ago  as  they  are  to  us,  consequently  Professor  Thane's 
labours  on  the  subject  of  osteology  are  limited  to  endeavouring 
to  render  the  descriptions  of  the  human  skeleton  more  lucid  and 
concise,  and  the  illustrative  drawings  more  perfect.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  both  of  these  objects.  We  should  think  that  this  edition 
of  "  Quain  "  would  be  cordially  welcomed  by  one  who  has  before 
him  the  prospect  of  "grinding  his  bones  to  make  his  bread." 

Surgeon-Major  Eaton  gives  correctly  and  intelligibly  the  main 
rules  of  living  so  as  to  maintain  the  body  in  health.  If  we  might  be 
pardoned  for  a  physiological  simile,  we  would  say  that  he  has  in- 
gested a  large  amount  of  literary  matter  on  dietetic  and  sanitary 
subjects,  and,  having  thoroughly  digested  it,  has  secreted  it  in  a 
bland  and  easily-assimilated  form  suitable  for  the  mental  nourish- 
ment of  those  who  are  infants  in  their  knowledge  of  these  matters. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  has  evidently  made  good  use  of  the  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  independent  observations  on  hygiene 
which  have  been  afforded  him  by  long  service  as  an  army  medical 
officer.  If  Tommy  Atkins  can  be  induced  to  read  and  act  upon 
the  maxims  contained  in  this  little  book,  as  far  as  may  be  within 
his  own  control,  much  good  is  like  to  accrue  to  him  in  mind 
and  body. 


PLAYERS  OF  THE  PERIOD.' 

TO  books,  and  to  the  making  of  books  especially  on  theatrical 
sulijects,  there  seems  just  now  to  be  no  end.  In  the  present 
case  the  expression  "  book-making  "  is  well  applied,  for  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  new  in  ]Mr.  Goddard's  work  on  the  Players  of 
the  Period.  Mr.  Goddard's  heroes  are  all  of  them  perfect — doubt- 
less they  are  so  both  on  and  off  the  stage,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  prefer  a  little  less  adulation,  although  it  must  be 
very  interesting,  not  to  say  flattering,  for  those  most  interested  to 
read  these  sketches,  and  to  find  themselves  therein,  one  and  all, 
described  by  their  panegyrist  as  geniuses.  Mr.  Hare  is  a  genius, 
and  so  is  Mr.  Rutland  Barrington,  who  "is  an  artist  an  bout  de 
ses  ovijles,  painting  pictures  on  canvas  with  as  much  facility  as  h& 
does  on  the  stage."  The  best  written  of  Mr.  Goddard's  biographical 
sketches  is  that  of  "Henry  Irving,"  which  is  very  well  done,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  considering  Mr.  Irving's  unrivalled  position  on 
the  English  stage,  by  far  the  most  moderate  in  tone.  It  contains 
also  a  few  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Irving's  early  life  and  career,  which 
we  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  are  told  in  good  taste. 
The  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  Irving's  numerous  impersonations  is 
judicious  and  free  from  that  "overdoing"  process  which  mars 
"the  author's  biographies  of  lesser  folk.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  is 
described  as  a  "  born  actor  of  romantic  drama  of  the  robust  and 
picturesque  school,"  and  so  evidently  thought  Mr.  Ruskin,  who, 
it  seems,  wrote  to  Mr.  Barrett  after  witnessing  his  Claudian, 
beseeching  him  "  to  play  all  the  notable  parts  in  Roman  and' 
Gothic  history" — a  feat  which  the  renowned  critic  thought 
would  "  do  more  for  art  teaching  than  all  the  galleries  and  pro- 
fessors in  Christendom,"  including,  we  presume,  Titian  s  "As- 
sumption," the  "Transfiguration,"  and  the  "Dresden  Madonna.'^^ 
Mr.  Barrett,  however,  found  the  leading  parts  in  The  Liyhts  o*" 
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London  and  The  Silver  King  more  profitable  than  the  said  noble 
Roman  and  Gothic  heroes. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  comes  in  for  his  share  of  Mr.  Goddard's 
superlatives,  and  is  described  as  an  aitist  of  whom  "originality, 
subtlety,  perfection  of  finish,  and  remarkable  versatility  "  have 
made  "  a  veritable  chameleon."  The  gods  have  been  good  to  Mr. 
Tree,  and  have  bestowed  upon  him  "  just  the  physical  and  mental 
attributes  of  an  ideal  actor."  Mr.  Willard  "  possesses  vigour  re- 
strained always  from  lapsing  into  violence,  refinement  of  manner, 
speech,  and  style — never  to  be  mistaken  for  affectation,  subtle 
and  highly  finished,  and  which  e.xhausts  the  utmost  value  from 
every  word  and  gesture — a  tenderness  on  occasion ;  a  self- 
abandonment  at  moments,  commanding  moral  heroism,  stern 
intensity — a  sincerity  and  refinement  free  from  sentimentality  or 
smug  self-satisfaction  in  love  scenes — have  proved  his  versatility, 
his  good  taste,  and  his  control  over  the  resources  of  his  art." 
After  all  this,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  "Mr.  Willard  is 
essentially  a  lover  of  home  life  and  has  a  horror  of  notoriety." 

No  less  great  men  and  artists  are  Messrs.  S.  B.  Bancroft, 
Grossmith,  Thorne,  Edward  Terry,  W.  Terriss,  Henry  Neville, 
Toole,  Warner,  and  Arthur  Cecil,  all  of  them,  in  their  way, 
equally  faultless.  They  can  do  no  possible  wrong  either  on  or 
oft'  the  stage.  We  cordially  recommend  these  "  honey  sweet  " 
volumes  to  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild.  Hitherto  we  had 
believed  that  the  only  persons  connected  with  the  stage  ever 
canonized  were  the  saints  Genest,  an  actor  of  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  put  to  death  for  the  Faith  in  the  Colosseum ;  St. 
Porphoreus,  another  actor,  decapitated  by  Julian  the  Apostate  at 
Adrianopolis  ;  St.  Ardileon,  an  Alexandrian  actor,  who  perished 
under  Justinian,  and  St.  Pelagia,  an  actress  of  Antioch,  who  was 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  Nonus,  Bishop  of  Heliopolis, 
and  subsequently  lived  a  life  of  singular  austerity,  in  a  hermitage, 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  but  to  these  holy  personages  we  ought 
surely  to  add  the  gentlemen  who  figure  in  Mr.  Goddard's  volumes. 
W^ould  it  not  be  wiser  to  avoid  writing  biographies  of  people  who 
are  still  living  ?  All  that  the  public  ought,  or  cares,  to  know 
concerning  them  will  be  found  in  such  books  as  Men  of  the  Time, 
&c.,  briefly  stated,  with  the  necessary  dates.  Such  books  as  Mr. 
Goddard's  can  give  the  able  artists  he  lauds  so  ridiculously  only 
•annoyance.  Well  may  they  exclaim,  after  reading  his  account  of 
their  perfections,  "  Save  me  from  my  friends ;  I  can  take  care  of 
my  enemies  myself." 


FRENCH  LITERATURF, 

Tj^  VERYTIIING  that  M.  Scherer  (i)  wrote  was  worth  read- 
-Li  ing,  and  hardly  anything  that  he  ever  wrote  was  ephemeral. 
Even  where  we  may  think  that  he  was  critically  wrong  (and 
•certainly  he  gave  a  good  many  occasions  for  thinking  so),  his 
w^rong-going  was  always  instructive.  It  was  never  the  result 
of  a  flippancy  or  a  fling,  never  of  mere  ignorance,  but  was 
generally  connected  so  closely  either  with  some  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  critic  or  with  some  peculiarity  of  the  thing  criticized, 
as  to  throw  light  on  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  both.  Although 
some  of  the  articles  here  reprinted  are  not  wholly  new  to  us, 
we  do  not  think  they  have  appeared  before  in  volume  form, 
though,  by  a  rather  exasperating  French  practice,  there  is  not 
the  faintest  indication  of  any  sort  on  the  title-page,  in  a  prefatory 
note,  or  otherwise,  to  tell  us  whether  they  have  or  not.  All 
of  them  are  of  considerable  age,  not  one,  we  think,  dating 
from  this  side  of  1 870,  and  one,  at  least,  bearing  the  date  of  1865. 
They  probably  represent  part  of  the  reading,  accidental  or  delibe- 
rate, which  equipped  the  author  for  his  elaborate  studies  of 
Diderot  and  of  Grimm.  The  eighteenth  century  had  a  consider- 
able attraction  for  M.  Scherer ;  its  positive  spirit,  its  earnestness 
in  a  way,  its  religious  incredulity,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  its 
absence  of  romance,  reconciling  "him,  alter  a  fashion,  to  the  im- 
morality which  accompanied  its  freethinking  and  the  frivolity 
which  accompanied  its  earnestness.  The  three  longest  studies 
in  the  book  are  all  very  interesting,  and  all  on  very  in- 
teresting subjects.  The  first  deals  with  Choiseul's  exile  at 
'Chanteloup,  the  second  with  Gustavus  the  Third,  and  the  last 
with  that  mine  of  information  on  the  mid-eighteenth  century  in 
France,  the  journal  of  Colle.  For  minor  subjects  we  have  among 
others  Raynal,  Malouet,  and  Mme.  Vigee  Lebrun,  the  relations 
of  the  elder  Mirabeau  with  Rousseau  and  the  Baron  de  Gleichen. 
With  such  subjects  M.  Scherer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating himself  from  the  reproach  which,  very  unjustly  we 
think,  has  been  brought  against  him  of  being,  if  not  dull,  at  any 
Tate  dry.  He  has,  indeed,  hardly  moralized  at  all,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  he  has  indulged  very  little  in  abstract  criticism 
of  any  kind,  confining  himself  for  the  most  part  to  a  lucid  compte- 
rendu  of  the  books  or  lives  which  he  is  studying,  and  a  sufii- 
ciently  happy  selection  of  quoted  passages.  Both  these  things 
he  could  do  excellently  ;  and  he  has  done  them  excellently  here. 

The  album  fancy — summer  and  winter — has  not  yet  grown 
•stale  for  the  Parisians,  and  the  eminent  "Crafty"  has  fol- 
^o^yed  up  his  Les  ckiens  by  Les  chevaux  (2).  "  Crafty,"  though  not 
quite  the  equal  of  "  Caran  d'Ache  "  ("  which,  it  is  not  generally 
known,  is  the  Russian  for  crayon  "),  is  a  very  clever  draughts- 

(1)  Etudes  sur  la  lilterature au  XVlII^me  siecle.  Par  Edmond  Scherer 
Paris :  Calmann  L^vy. 

(2)  Albvm  Crafty~Les  chevaux.    Paris  :  Plon. 


man,  and  his  knowledge  of  horseflesh  is  unimpeachable,  but  he 
doth  exaggerate  a  little  too  much.  At  any  rate,  a  Briton's 
ineradicable  self-conceit  makes  us  think  that  Leech  used  to  do  it 
more  natural.  Still  there  are  styles  and  styles,  and  in  his 
style  "  Crafty  "  is  most  assuredly  not  to  be  despised.  We  think 
we  like  best  of  all  the  last  full-page  plate  of  an  inextricable 
stramash  in  the  streets  with  the  punning  epigraph  : — "  Nous 
sommes  encore  loin  de  cette  entente  complete  et  definitive  des 
classes  diriffeantes  si  ardemment  desiree  "  &c.  But  the  "  Cavaliers 
du  Dimanche "  and  the  "Concours  Hippique "  are  great  fun, 
and  every  one  must  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
for  whose  riding  powers  the  freshness  of  his  steed,  when,  after 
weeks  of  rest,  "  Enfin  il  degele  !  "  is  too  much. 

Nothing  can  speak  more  fairly  or  openly  as  to  its  character 
than  500,000  dollars  de  recompense  (3).  It  is  in  large  octavo, 
with  the  title  in  red,  and  a  lion,  a  crocodile,  a  mounted  hunter 
of  some  sort,  a  steamer,  and  a  small  child,  all  on  the  cover;  while 
among  other  decorations  of  its  interior  is  a  commercial-looking 
person  shooting  in  a  gun  (an  American  gun  ;  anylice,  a  revolver) 
at  a  gentleman  who  is  apparently  jumping  out  of  window.  And 
it  acts  up  to  all  these  things. 

We  have,  as  each  volume  appeared,  spoken  of  the  beautiful 
and,  considering  its  beauty,  not  too  costly  edition  of  Musset's 
Theatre  (4).  which  M.  Jouaust  has  for  some  time  been  producing. 
The  fourth  and  last  volume,  containing  7//a(*i  quune  parte, Louison, 
On  ne  saurait  penser  d  tout,  Bettine,  and  Carmosine,  has  now 
appeared.  To  say  anything  about  these  pieces  themselves  would 
be  superfluous,  and  we  have  only  to  repeat  what  we  have 
previously  said  about  the  beauty  of  the  presentation.  As  usual, 
M.  Delort's  illustrations,  one  to  each  play,  appeal  to  personal 
liking.  Those  to  Louisoii  and  to  Carmosine  will,  we  think,  please 
most  people.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the 
Marquise  and  the  Comte  in  that  exquisite  trifle  which  opens  the 
volume  Were  in  the  least  like  their  representatives  here. 

The  publication  in  book  form  of  those  works  of  M.  Gabriel 
Charmes  which  he  did  not  himself  collect  goes  on,  and  now  we 
have  his  Voyage  en  Sgrie  (5),  which  seems  to  be  not  only  un- 
collected, but  hitherto  unpuljlislied.  It  has  all  the  characteristics 
of  an  amiable  and  well-intentioned  writer  whose  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  literary  skill  every  one  must  admire,  while  nobody  but 
a  very  touchy  and  rather  weak-minded  Englishman  will  object 
to  his  Chauvinism.  So  we  read  with  equanimous  compassion 
how  France  would  have  saved  the  East  in  1 840  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  wicked  England ;  and  how  all  Eastern  stuff's  are 
made  at  Manchester  solely  for  the  reason  that  France  simply 
cannot  persuade  herself  to  send  out  anything  that  is  not  of  the 
first  quality  and  taste.  It  would  require  an  unsentimental 
Sterne  to  do  justice  to  the  humorous  pathos  of  this. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

MR.  THOMAS  HARDY,  in  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames 
(Osgood),  has  indulged  himself  in  a  literary  freak.  His  group 
consists  of  ten  ladies  of  rank  in  Wessex,  who,  one  and  all,  misbe- 
have themselves  more  or  less  flagrantly,  and  whose  stories  are  told 
in  a  style  which  reminds  the  reader  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  those 
shorter  tales  of  Boccaccio  in  which  a  plot  is  stated  like  the 
theorem  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  You  must  work  in  the 
characters,  and  colour  the  scenery  for  yourself — as  Chaucer  and 
Sliakspeare  did.  We  can  only  hope  Mr.  Hardy  may  fall  into 
such  good  hands.  Some  of  the  stories  would  be  admirable 
material  for  a  dramatic  writer,  especially  that  of  the  "  Marchioness 
of  Stonehenge,"  a  lady  whose  lover  dies  while  clandestinely  visit- 
ing her.  A  very  naughty  young  person  is  Lady  Stonehenge,  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  sorry  for  her. 

In  the  "  World's  Great  Explorers"  Series  the  fifth  volume  is 
Captain  Markham's  Sir  John  I'ran/clin  (Philip).  There  is  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new  to  tell  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  scattered  informa- 
tion is  condensed  into  this  one  volume,  which  brings  the  narra- 
tive of  Arctic  exploration  down  to  the  present  day.  There  is  a 
good  index.  The  portraits  are  unequal  in  quantity — Captain 
Flinders's  is  grotesque— and  somewhat  arbitrarily  chosen. 

Hanging  in  Chains  (Unwin)  is  the  startling  title  of  an  anti- 
quarian treatise  by  Mr.  Albert  Ilartshorne.  Mediteval  and 
modern  methods  of  exposing  the  bodies  of  criminals  are  fully 
discussed,  and  the  gibbet  and  gallows  are  exhibited  in  various 
attractive  aspects.  There  is  certainly  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book. 
Mr.  Ilartshorne  makes  no  reference  to  the  iron  suit  in  the  museum 
at  Lewes,  nor  yet  to  the  gibbet  in  the  background  of  Albert 
Diirer's  woodcut  of  the  Holy  Family,  where  it  appears  as  an 
ordinary  feature  of  a  German  si.xteenth-century  landscape. 
Neither  does  he  give  us  the  authority  for  the  excellent  story— 
surely  of  French  origin — of  the  shipwrecked  mariner  who,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  a  hill,  saw  a  little  way  off'  a  gibbet  and  a  man 
banging  on  it,  and  immediately  fell  on  his  knets  and  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  found  himself  in  a  civilized  and  CLiistian  country. 
There  is  a  gibbet  in  one  of  Turner's  Liber  Sludiorum,  "  Black- 
down." 


(3)  000,000  dollars  de  recom/^ense.  Par  Fernand  Hue.  Paris:  Leccne 
et  Oudiu. 

(4)  Theatre  de  Alfred  de  Musse\  Tome  iv.  Paris  :  Librairie  des 
Bibliophiles. 

(5)  Voyage  en  Syrie.    Par  Gabriel  Charmes.    Paris  :  Calmann  Le'vy. 
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In  Buried  Cities  and  Bible  Countries  (Kegan  Paul)  Mr.  St.  Clair 
has  gathered  the  information  obtained  by  tlie  researches  of  the 
directors  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  In  the  account  of  the 
discovery  of  the  phonetic  value  of  hieron-lyphics  the  nume  of 
Thomas  Young  should  not  have  been  omitted.  He  made  the 
two  first  steps  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
for  he  spelt  out  a  name  on  the  Kosetta  stone,  and  pointed  to 
Coptic  as  the  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  rest.  Champollion, 
without  acknowledgment,  being  a  Frenchman,  worked  on  these 
data,  and  did  the  rest.  The  chapter  on  the  topography  of  Jeru- 
salem is  excellent. 

TAe  Crime  of  Sylvester  Bonnard  (Osgood)  is  a  translation  from 
the  French  of  M.  Anatole  France's  delightful  story,  by  Lafcadio 
Ilearn.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  the  sheltered  corner  of  an  old 
rose  garden,  with  the  library  windows  open,  and  the  gilt  book- 
backs  reflecting  the  sunshine.  It  professes  (those  who  have 
read  it  need  not  be  told,  but  others  may)  to  be  the  diary, 
written  at  irregular  intervals,  of  a  French  bookworm.  By  a 
chapter  of  accidents,  he  becomes  guardian  to  the  daughter  of  his 
only  love,  and  she,  with  her  children,  bring  warmth  and  life  into 
his  bachelor  dwelling.  There  is  great  charm  and  delicacy  in  the 
writing,  and  much  wit  and  wisdom  throughout  the  book.  Therese, 
the  housekeeper,  "  proud  of  lier  sixty  years  of  upright  domes- 
ticity, served  her  master  with  the  most  vigilant  despotism.  .  .  . 
'  Ah  ! '  "  he  exclaims,  "  '  if,  by  any  happy  chance,  this  inexorable 
Therese  had  once  in  her  whole  life,  only  once,  failed  in  her  duty 
as  a  servant  ...  I  would  at  least  have  the  courage  to  resist  her. 
But  how  can  one  resist  virtue  P  The  people  who  have  no  weak- 
nesses are  terrible  ;  there  is  no  way  of  taking  advantage  of 
them.  .  .  .  She  has  no  dovibt  of  herself,  nor  of  God,  nor  of  the 
world.' "' 

Defaced  (E,A.en)  i.s  "an  historical  sketch"  which  somehow 
eludes  our  comprehension.  The  frontispiece  shows  part  of  the 
roof  of  Clirist  Church  Priory,  and  on  the  title-page  there  are 
several  references  to  Ashtaroth,  one  of  them  in  the  form  of  a 
verse : — 

Methought  the  mooned  Aslitarotli  lookeil  down, 

Deposing  for  a  sp:ice  her  queenly  power 

Throned  upon  the  bre.ast  lieu  of  Aryan  clown,  &c.  &c. 

We  have  failed  to  trace  the  connexion  between  these  striking 
lines  and  the  rest  of  the  volume,  which  contains  a  series  of  dis- 
jointed sentences  on  genealogies,  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and 
miscellaneous  poetry.  The  author  refers  to  Green  as  his  authority 
for  saying  that  Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill.  Mr.  Green  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  neither 
does  Mr.  Uoyne  Bell,  who  is  oddly  referred  to  as  "  Bell  Chapel 
of  the  Tower." 

On  Neio  Found  River  (Osgood),  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  is  a 
novelette  about  Eastern  Virginia,  and  duly  furnished  with  a 
hero,  a  heroine,  a  stern  father,  an  athletic  villain,  and  a  happy 
ending. 

We  have  received  Burke  On  the  Sublime  (Cassell)  ;  Depart- 
mental Ditties  (Thacker),  by  lludyard  Kipling,  sixth  edition ; 
and  two  of  Mr.  Vere  Foster's  series  of  drawing-books  (Blackie), 
Model  Drcncing,  by  II.  J.  Dennis,  and  Itndinientari/  Perspective. 
They  show  no  falling  off  from  the  high  standard  of  this  excellent 
series. 

Among  new  editions  is  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor ,  price  six- 
pence (Black),  in  clear,  if  small,  type  ;  Southey's  Life  of  Nelson 
(  Warne)  :  Master  Humphrey  s  Clock,  by  Dickens  (Scott),  in  the 
Camelot  Series  ;  and  Ivqm'ial  Germany  (Heinemann),  by  Sidney 
Whitman,  a  useful  book  made  accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers. 
Germany  is  our  natural  ally,  and  it  is  well  to  interest  the  rising 
generation  of  our  masters  in  its  "  making "  and  its  social  and 
political  development. 

Mr.  James  L.  Bowes  is  dissatisfied  with  his  critics,  and  prints 
his  Vindication  for  private  circulation.  Answers  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  interesting,  and  Mr.  Bowes's  pretty  pictures  are  much 
more  attractive  than  his  letterpress.  As  we  praised  his  books 
when  they  were  before  ns,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

The  Mat/to  of  the  Pine  Woods  (Unwin),  by  R.  M.  Kettle,  is  a 
book  one  might  give  to  one's  mother.  The  English  Republic 
(Swan  Sonnenschein)  is  a  reprint  of  some  Socialist  essays  from  a 
periodical  of  the  same  name  which  was  conducted  and  written  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  some  forty  years  ago.  They  have  a  certain 
interest  as  the  outcome  of  the  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity "  craze  which  passed  like  influenza  over  Europe  in 
1848,  but  which  affected  few  in  England,  Mr.  Linton,  whose 
proper  study  is  wood-engraving,  being  one  of  the  number.  A 
Cruise  in  an  Opium  Clipper  (Chapman  &  Hall),  by  Captain 
Lindsay  Anderson,  is  an  example  of  how  dull  a  book  may  be 
produced  about  crimps,  typhoons,  coral  reefs,  armed  junks,  and 
all  the  properties  out  of  which  Mr.  Eden  or  Mr.  Ascott  Hope 
sometimes  manufacture  such  thrilling  tales.  In  Landscape  Geoloyy 
(Blackwood)  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  study 
of  geology  by  landscape-painters.  He  speaks  happily  of  the 
"  anatomy  of  the  earth  " ;  but  when  he  complains  that  we  seldom 
see  the  study  of  rock  forms  in  our  galleries,  he  forgets  that  the 
late  Mr.  Cooke  and  now  Mr.  Brett  have  given  us  almost  too 
much  geology  in  their  pictures.  Woodivork,  by  Mr.  George  St. 
John  (Blackwood),  is  a  little  volume  intended  for  boys  in  the 
Manual  Instruction  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  seems  well  fitted  for  its  purpose. 


NOTICE. 
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MSS,  sent  in  and  not  acknoivledycd. 
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CHRONICLE. 

ON  Friday  week  the  House  of  Lords  sped 
some  Bills  on  their  way,  and,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Lord  Spencer,  talked  about  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  Lord  Cadogan  confessing  the  import- 
ance of,  and  promising,  a  continuous  keeping  up  of  the 
maps  to  date.  In  the  Lower  House  the  Government  acknow- 
ledged that  needs  must  when  the  Devil  and  Mr.  Buxton 
drive,  by  accepting  in  the  Factories  Bill  the  eleven-year 
limit  prescribed  by  the  majority  of  the  House  the  night 
"before.  The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time.  The  altera- 
tion will  deprive  Lancashire  householders  of  some  of  their 
comforts,  and  though  no  doubt  children  between  ten  and 
eleven  are  better  at  play  than  in  a  manufactory,  they  are 
tetter  in  a  manufactory  than  at  school.  But  cant  doth 
reign,  and  laws  must  be  adjusted  thereto. 

Both  Houses  were  occupied  with  business  of  importance 
on  Monday  night.  The  Manipur  matter  came  before  the 
Upper  House — "  the  Upper  House,  as  flunkeys  call  it," 
quoth  the  Daily  News,  by  the  way ;  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  speak  with  the  authority  of  this  scribe  as  to  the 
language  of  flunkeys,  but  if  they  do  so  call  it,  they  show 
commendable  accuracy.  Speeches  of  considerable  merit  were 
made,  if  not  by  Lord  Ripon  (who,  however,  himself  failed  to 
reach  the  pitch  of  his  usual  fatuity),  by  Lord  Cross  (who 
may  be  said  to  have  redeemed,  as  far  as  anything  can  be 
redeemed,  the  error  of  Sir  John  Gorst),  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  (who  very  properly  objected  to  Lord  Ripon's  being 
fatuous  at  all),  by  Lord  Kimberley,  Lord  Northbrook,  and 
Lord  Derby  (who  all  spoke  worthily),  and  by  Lord  Reay 
(who  need  not  have  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  been 
in  India).  In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  Mr.  Swift 
McNeill  had  not  had  his  fill  of  Mr.  Balfour  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  question  and  answer,  he  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment to  discuss  a  distress  in  Donegal,  of  which  he  and  his 
unfortunately  failed  to  produce  any  evidence  but  their  own 
assertions.  Then  the  Education  Bill  came  on,  and  Mr. 
Bartley,  in  a  very  honest  and  sensible  speech,  expressed 
the  objection  of  some  Tories  who  are  not  weathercocks  or 
wiseacres  to  that  measure.  It  was  discussed  from  various 
quarters,  and  the  debate  adjourned. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  practically  the  whole  of 
Tv^sday  night,  and  again  adjourned.  Lord  Cranborne, 
who  had  been  speaking  at  the  adjournment  on  Monday, 
resumed  his  speech,  and  took  the  line  of  those  Conservatives 
who  think  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter  by  strengthen- 
ing, as  they  call  it,  the  Voluntary  schools.  In  the  subse- 
quent debate  Mr.  Lawrence  represented  what  Mr.  Gray 
(one  of  those  newfangled  Conservatives  over  the  exact 
nature  of  whose  Conservatism  one  sometimes  ruminates) 
called  "  old  Toryism."  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Stanhope  took 
the  debate  back  from  the  House  in  general  to  the  front 
benches,  the  former  by  asking  for,  and  the  other  by  stoutly 
refusing,  popular  control  of  Voluntary  schools ;  Mr.  Birrell 
displayed  that  curious  undergraduate  smartness  which 
passes  with  some  folk  for  scholarly  wit ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
•George  assured  the  universe  that,  foi  de  Lloyd  George, 
the  Church  "ground  the  people  with  rackrents,"  and 
"'plundered  the  nation  to  build  schools  "—which,  by  the 
way,  seems  an  uninteresting  way  of  using  one's  plunder. 
The  House  of  Lords  had  done  some  minor  work  more  useful 
than  exciting. 

The  Education  Bill  debate  was  continued  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  and  a  division  was  taken 
on  Mr.  Bartley's  amendment,  the  numbers  being  318 
to  10.  Let  us  put  on  record  the  names  of  the  twelve 
good_  men  and  true  (including  tellers)  who  on  this 
occasion  had  the  courage  of  their  opinions.  They  were 
Mr.  Bartley,  Mr.  Baring  Young,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 


Baron  Dimsdale,  Mr.  Howorth,  Mr.  Cosmo  Bonsor,  Mr. 
Whitmore,  Mr.  Royden,  Mr.  Edwards-Moss,  Mr.  W. 
LowTHER,  Mr.  J.  W.  Lowther,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawrence. 

The  House  of  Lords  began  to  occupy  itself  with  the  Land 
Purchase  Bill  on  Tliursd.ay,  but  adjourned  early,  the 
principal  opposition  (or  rather  criticism,  for  only  Lord 
Denjian  opposed  it)  coming  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  busy  all  night  with  the  Army 
Estimates.  Earlier  the  Solicitor-General  had  stated  that 
the  Public  Prosecutor  was  keeping  his  eye  on  the  case  of 
Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert. 

Foreign  The  prominence  given  in  the  foreign  news  of 
and  Colonial  the  early  part  of  the  week  to  such  things  as 
Affairs.  ^j^q  trumpery  melinite  affair  in  France  to 
goseip  about  the  relations  of  that  country  with  Russia 
(who,  it  seems  by  the  way,  will  not  play  false  as  arbitrator 
for  the  heaux  yeux  of  France,  nor  swear  eternal  friendship 
with  her,  but  does  not  mind  replacing  English  workmen  in 
Russian  arsenals  by  Frenchmen),  to  a  new  "  Armenian 
"  outrage,"  and  the  like,  shows  the  absence  of  news  of  im- 
portance. It  was,  however,  of  course  proper  that  the 
TuRPiN  case  should  be  discussed  in  the  French  Chamber, 
and  the  Government,  by  the  mouth  of  M.  de  Freycinet, 
seems  to  have  given  satisfactory  explanations.  There 
were  serious  riots  in  Bordeaux,  the  consequences  of  a 

strike  which  has  since  ceased.  The  latest  development 

of  McKinleyism  in  America  seems  to  be  a  demand  that 
Canadian  railways  shall  not  be  permitted  to  carry  American 
goods.    Why  not  decree  that  every  Yankee  who  spends  a 

penny  in  Europe  is  a  traitor"?  On  Wednesday  the  out- 

lareak  against  the  Turks  in  Yemen  was  declared  to  be  more 
serious  than  had  been  supposed,  fresh  news  of  rioting  at 
Bordeaux  was  received,  together  with  descriptions  of  festivi- 
ties (in  which  the  British  fleet  at  anchor  took  part)  in 

honour  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  Fiume.  On 

Thursday  morning,  with  almost  indecent  and  certainly  un- 
wise haste,  a  Cretan  outrage  was  added  to  the  Armenian. 
The  persons  concerned  in  these  matters  should  remember 
the  immortal  censure  on  one  of  an  allied,  though  not  the 
same,  profession,  that  "  he  kept  not  time."  The  coincidence 
in  this  case  is  really  too  suggestive,  not  to  mention  that 
Turcophobia  is  a  dead  horse  in  England,  and  even  Mr. 

Gladstone   could  not  flog  it  into   vitality  now.  The 

French  Chamber  has  refused  to  ratify  the  Brussels  Con- 
vention on  African  matters  by  a  very  large  majority,  the 
occasion  having  served  for  the  display  of  some  very  choice 
chauvinism. 

Amid  a  good  deal  of  second-class  racing  last 
^^an(f  Tu^f    week,  the  defeat  of  Simonian,  Orion,  Benve- 

nuto,  Cereza,  and  other  good  horses,  by  Peter 
Flower  in  the  Electric  Stakes  at  Sandown,  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing.  The  loerna  kept  up  her 
luck  on  Friday  week  in  the  Royal  Southern  Yacht 
Club  Regatta.  The  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
for  the  Queen's  Cup,  given  to  the  same  club,  on  Saturday 
was  less  satisfactory,  the  Iverna  and  the  Valkyrie,  the 
latter  of  which  won,  having  only  light  airs  to  take  them 
round,  while  the  others  were  far  behind.  On  the 
same  day  INIr.  Rose's  Bel  Demonio  won  the  Wellington 
Plate  at  Sandown.  The  Bibury  Club  Meeting  on  Tuesday 
provided  some  good  racing,  but  no  single  event  of  very  great 
interest,  and  the  principal  event  of  the  Newcastle  Summer 
Meeting  on  the  same  day  was  the  winning  of  the  North 
Derby  by  Mr.  Stevenson's  Bosphorus  from  a  large  field. 
At  the  Stockbridge  meeting  proper,  which  succeeds  that  of 
the  Bibury  Club,  no  one  dared  oppose  Amphion  for  the 
Stockbridge  Cup,  the  chief  race  of  Wednesday.  At  New- 
castle Queen's  Birthday  won  the  Northumberland  Plate. 
Thursday  provided  nothing  very  interesting  at  either 
place. 
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On  Friday  week  Surrey  beat  "Warwickshire 
Cricket,     and  Middlesex  Gloucestershire  at  cricket.  On 

Saturday  an  extraordinary  match  was  finished 
at  Brighton,  between  Cambridge  University  and  Sussex. 
Over  fourteen  hundred  runs  were  made,  no  innings  on  either 
side  contributed  less  than  three  hundred,  while  all  but  one 
were  over  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  Sussex,  going  in 
against  the  hopeless  deficit  of  412,  actually  made  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  it,  and  finished  only  48  behind.  On  the  same 
day  Oxford  made  a  very  bad  show  against  Lancashire, 
being  beaten  by  an  innings  and  54.  The  rain  of  Tues- 
day greatly  aSected  cricket  and  caused  a  break  in  the 
hitherto  excellent  performances  of  Cambridge.  Hearne 
and  Attewell  got  them  out  at  Lord's  for  36  in  one  innings, 
and  113  in  the  other,  M.C.C.  thus  winning  by  an  innings 
and  almost  as  many  to  spare  as  Cambridge  had  made.  Mr. 
Woods,  however,  had  not  been  in  the  Cambridge  team, 
and  the  Club  had  had  an  ideal  batsman's  wicket  on  Monday. 
Oxford  did  better  against  a  somewhat  weaker  team  at 
Brighton  ;  for,  though  they  had  to  follow  on,  in  the  second 
innings  Mr.  Llewellyn  and  Mr.  Watson  were  not  out 
for  56.  It  was  no  use,  however;  for,  thoxigh  the  single 
innings'  defeat  was  saved,  and  the  University  made  nearly 
two  bundled  in  the  second  innings,  Sussex  won  by  nine 
wickets  on  Wednesday,  when  Yorkshire,  less  fortunate, 
were  actually  beaten  in  one  innings  by  Surrey. 

Meetings,  interesting  and  curious  meeting  was  held 
Speeches,  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Friday  week  to  cele- 
and  Letters,  bj-^te  the  Jubilee  of  the  Colonial  Bishoprics 
Fund.  The  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1891  attended,  gave  his 
reminiscences  of  the  origin,  and  revelled  in  anticipations  of 
that  Disestablishment  which  to  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of  1841 
seemed  anathema  maranatha.  He  also,  perhaps  not  too 
adroitly,  recalled  the  fact  that  Archdeacon  Manning, 
"  whose  whole  mind  and  heart  were  then  given  to  the 
"  Church  of  England,"  had  spoken  on  the  earlier  occasion. 
It  is  shocking  to  relate  that  a  live  person  after  this  speech 
smiled  pleasantly,  and  said,  "  I  never  before  heard 
"  Barabbas  giving  his  reminiscences  of  Iscariot  in  the  days 

"  of  their  innocency."  Lord  Salisbury  received  a  depu- 

tation  on  our  commercial  relations  on  Friday  week, 
and  on  Saturday  a  rather  despondent  letter  was  pub- 
lished from  Archbishop  Walsh  on  the  prospects  of 
Home  Eule,  and  a  very  pathetic  one  from  Mrs.  O'Connor 

on  the  unhappy  dupes  of  Home  Rule  at  Tipperary.  

Some  correspondence  between  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  and  the  Lord  Mayor  was  published  on  Tuesday, 
in  which  that  distinguished  magistrate  did  not  cut  a  very 
good  figure  as  interfering  to  save  omnibus  boycotters  from 
their  fate.  Remarks  of  Sir  Peter  Edlin's,  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  his  amiable  efibrts,  also  appeared  in  the 

papers.  A  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 

on  Tuesday,  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  and 
pleasantly  compared  the  attitude  of  the  Gladstonians 
to  Home  Rule  to  that  of  a  mediaeval  army  carrying  a  dead 
corpse  at  their  head.  On  the  same  day  a  deputation  waited 
on  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject  of  the 
postage  of  newspapers  and  periodicals.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  people  seem  a  little  blind  to  the 
real  question — which  is,  Ought  the  Post  Office  to  be 
a  "spending  department,"  or  at  least  one  that  is  barely 
self  supporting,  or  ought  it,  as  at  present,  to  be  a  source 
of  revenue  1  If  the  former,  let  those  who  wish  it  remem- 
ber that  to  the  Income-taxpayer  and  him  only  will  the 

piper  look  for  his  wages.  A  crowded  Liberal- Unionist 

meeting  was  held  at  St.  James's  Hall  on  Wednesday,  and 
addressed  by  Lord  Hartington  and  Sir  Henry  James. 

Her  Majesty  visited,  or  at  least  halted  at. 
Miscellaneous.  Edinburgh,  last  week,  on  her  way  to  Windsor. 

 The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 

opened  a  new  wing  of  a  hospital  at  Eastbourne  on  Satur- 
day ;  on  which  day  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert,  which  refused  a  new  trial,  was 
given.  And,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  an  evil  day 
for  English  law  if  it  had  been  otherwise ;  the  clamour 
on  the  subject  being  obviously  the  utterance,  partly 
of  the  dirty  "Purity"  folk,  who  scented  some  filth  and 
wanted  to  have  it  over  again,  partly  of  the  mischievous 
persons  who  welcome  any  inquisition  into  private  life,  and 
partly  of  those  well-meaning,  but  not  much  less  mis- 
chievous, people  who  regard  the  law  as  an  engine,  not  for 
punishing  specific  and  specified  oQences,  but  for  making  it 
unpleasant  for  anybody  who  oficnds  their  sense  of  fitness. 

 The  Roj'al  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Doncaster 

and  the  Handel  Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  began  on 


Monday.  Lord  Salisbury,  having  appointed  Canon  Legge 

to  the  Bishopricof  Lichfield,  certain  exponents  of  the  Noncon- 
formist conscience  naturally  discovered  that  a  Conservative 
and  the  brother  of  an  earl  could  have  no  good  thing  in  him. 
Unfortunately,  this  amiable  but  hasty  generalization  has 
drawn  from  Nonconformist  and  Radical  parishioners  of  the 
Vicar  of  Lewisham  perhaps  as  remarkable  a  series  of  testi- 
monials as  any  bishop-designate  has  ever  been  furnished 
with.  In  the  picture  sales  of  the  past  week  some  paint- 
ings and  drawings  of  Watteau — a  master  who  does  not 
often  come  upon  the  English  market — have  fetched  very 
high  prices,  two  paintings  exceeding,  the  one  five,  the  other 
three  thousand  guineas,  and  the  drawings  reaching  a  heavy 

average  of  hundreds.  Awards  for  life-saving  at  the 

wreck  of  the  Utoina  were  published  on  Wednesday,  and 
also  the  particulars  of  the  additional  pensions  kc.  bestowed 
on  Mr.  Quinton's  wife  and  mother  and  upon  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood.  In  the  dispute  between  Colonel  North  and  his 

architect  a  verdict  was  give  for  the  architect's  full  claim, 

and    Lord   Coleridge  refused    stay  of  execution.  

Wednesday  was  a  great  day  for  festivities  and  celebra- 
tions of  divers  kinds.  Eton  celebrated  a  Jubilee,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  postponed  Fourth  of 
June ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited  the 
Agiicultural  Show  at  Doncaster;  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Chvirch  House ;  the  Actors'  Bene- 
volent Fund  Dinner  and  the  Royal  Academy  Soiree  came 
oS",  the  former  with  speeches  from  Mr.  Irving  and  others ; 
and  a  Masque  of  Flowers  was  held  at  the  Inner  Temple,  suc- 
cessful in  all  points  except  one,  that  its  charitable  purpose 
was  defeated  owing  to  the  unlucky  fact  that  the  studious  lawyers 
who  bide  where  the  Templars  did  till  through  pride  they 
decayed,  had  unluckily  forgotten  the  law  forbidding  the 
taking  of  money  for  theatrical  performances  in  unlicensed 
buildings.  Lest,  therefore,  certain  authorities  caring  for  the 
smallest  things,  indulgent  to  Salvation  Army  crows,  but 
vexatious  to  the  dove-like  barrister,  should  come  down  like  a 
wolf  on  the  fold,  the  money  had  to  be  returned  at  the  doors. 
Let  us  hope  that  everybody  re-returned  it  to  Lady  Jeune. 
Mr.  Henry  Campbell  obtained  a  verdict  for  250Z.  in 
Dublin  against  a  Cork  paper  for  libelling  him  anent  the 
O'SiiEA  case ;  the  evidence  adding  to  the  mystery  which 
seems  to  envelop  everything  where  Mr.  Paexell  and  letters 
are  concerned.  This  case  was  afterwards  strangely  compli- 
cated by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Parnell  (who,  by  the  way,, 
married  Mrs.  [ci-devant)  O'Shea  on  Thursday),  suggesting 
forgetfulness  on  Mr.  Campbell's  part,  and  is  left  in  fine 
confusion.  Professor  Jebb  also  delivered  a  very  interesting 
review  of  the  Hellenic  studies  of  the  year,  the  chief  item 
being,  of  course,  the  new  Aristotle.  The  proposed  Central 
London  Railway,  more  lucky  than  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Extension,  got  its  preamble  passed  ; 
and  the  London  tailors  threatened  to  strike  as  nine  men. 
The  dispute  was,  however,  promptly  settled  again.  Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee's  election  as  R.A.  is  likely  to  be  as  popular 
as  any  of  the  kind  since  Mr.  Frith's.  Cases  of  interest 
afiecting  the  departed  Great  Eastern  steamship  and  the 
marionettes  at  the  Aquarium  have  been  part  heard  durin* 
the  week. 

Sir  Prescott  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  most 
Obituary,    famous  of  English  surgeons.  George  Parr 

was  once  among  the  first — perhaps  was  the 
very  first — of  English  cricketers,  and  General  Bronsart 
VON  Schellendorf  had  made  himself  a  name  MoLXKE-wise 
as  a  staff  officer  in  the  German  war.—  — Mr.  A.  C.  EwALD 
had  made  books  with  diligence,  and  not  without  informa- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  it  has  been  announced 
The  Theatres,  that  M.  MouNET-SuLLY,  who  was  advertised  to 
play  Buy  Bias  and  (Edipe  Boi  next  week  at  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  is  not  coming  to  England.  We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  due  either  to  sickness  or  other 
inevitable  accident,  or  to  any  kind  of  default  on  M. 
Mounet-Sully's  own  part.  Whoever  is  answerable  for  the 
change— an  unlucky  one— has  in  our  opinion  been  exceed- 
ingly ill-advised  to  trifle  in  this  manner  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  public. 


A  TAMENESS  QUITE  SHOCKING  TO  SEE. 

THE  best  thing  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal-Unionist 
Federation  on  Thursday,  in  St.  James's  Hall,  proceeded 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald  Eraser.  He  is  un- 
reported, but  his  rebuke  lives  in  the  meek  acceptance  of  it 
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by  Sir  Hexry  James,  from  whom  it  drew  an  expression  of 
penitence  and  a  faint  promise,  for  self  and  partners,  of 
amendment.  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  exhorted  the  Liberal 
leaders  not  to  be  so  tame  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in 
the  past.  Sir  Henry  James  was  so  inspirited  by  this 
appeal,  his  blood  was  so  stirred  by  it,  that  he  was  "  almost 
tempted  "  to  promise  that  at  some  future  time  he  really 
would  take  off  his  coat  and  fight  with  a  will.  This  future 
time  was  generally  indicated  by  the  words  "  when  the 
"  battle  comes."  "  Begorra,  you're  in  it,"  said  the  Irish 
driver  to  the  anxious  fere  who  was  inquiring  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  some  dreadful  hole  which  broke  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  road  along  which  they  were  travelling.  Sir 
Henky  James  is  in  the  battle,  and  his  coat  should  be 
already  off.  He  has  not  advanced  so  far  as  Mr.  Winkle 
did  when,  in  a  celebrated  encounter,  he  stripped  him- 
self for  the  fray  against  a  judiciously  selected  antagonist, 
and  announced  that  he  was  going  to  begin.  Sir  Henry 
James  gets  no  further  than  the  announcement  that  some 
time  or  other  he  may  possibly  take  off  his  coat,  and  his 
resolution  seems  to  spend  itself  in  this  faltering  promise. 
Dr.  Donald  Fraser's  remonstrance  and  Sir  Henry  James's 
response  to  it  remind  us  in  some  particulars  of  the  con- 
versation between  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  and  Mr,  Bob 
Acres.  Of  course,  tameness  and  the  quality  opposite  to  it 
are  to  a  great  extent  matters  of  temperament  and  training. 
As  a  Scotchman,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  clergyman.  Dr. 
Donald  Fraser  is  naturally  of  a  combative  habit.  He  is 
by  threefold  qualification  a  fighting  man.  The  peaceful 
profession  of  the  law,  unlike  the  militant  calling  of  the 
preacher,  indisposes  a  man  to  words  of  violence.  The  fault 
we  have  to  find  with  Sir  Henry  James — and  it  is  the  only 
reproach  to  which  he  lies  open — is  not  simply  that  he  does 
not  take  off  his  coat,  but  that  he  will  not  even  put  off  his  silk 
.gown.  Lord  Hartington  is,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  ob- 
noxious to  the  same  criticism.  He  is  convinced,  but  he  is 
not  moved  ;  and  he  convinces  without  moving.  Like  the 
clergyman  and  the  actor,  in  Garrick's  story,  Lord  Har- 
tington preaches  the  truth  as  if  he  only  half  believed  it, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  profoundly  moved  by  his  own 
.stage  passion.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  instance 
that  can  be  cited  in  disproof  of  Diderot's  Faradoxe  sur 
"  le  Comedien." 

The  great  want  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party  is  a  man 
who  is  capable  of  getting  into  a  passion ;  who  can  be 
sincerely  what  Mr.  Gladstone  is  theatrically ;  who  can 
denounce  wrongdoing  and  falsehood  with  genuine  indig- 
nation, and  hold  up  to  the  scorn  which  they  merit 
the  accumulated  offences  against  political  honour  and  the 
obligations  of  patriotism  which  make  up  the  Gladstonian 
policy  and  tactics.  We  are  really  engaged  in  a  veiled, 
and  scarcely  veiled,  civil  war ;  and,  as  has  happened  in 
some  civil  wars,  the  Liberal-Unionists  are  too  much 
disposed  to  spare  the  old  friends  and  comrades  drawn 
\^  up  against  them.  They  receive  and  repel  the  attack  of 
\  the  enemy ;  but  they  do  not  take  the  offensive  with 
sufficient  eagerness  and  obstinacy.  If  Mr.  Bright  were 
living,  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  younger  than  he 
was  when  the  Separatist  surprise  was  first  started  on  the 
country,  Dr.  Donald  Fraser  might  not  have  found  it 
necessary  to  tax  the  Liberal- Unionists  with  tameness.  The 
rest  of  the  Unionist  party  would  have  been  forced  to  keep 
up  with  that  he  urged  forward,  on  the  principle  which  led 
HuDiBRAs  to  wear  only 

one  spur, 
As  wisely  knowing,  could  he  stir 
To  active  trot  one  side  of 's  horse, 
The  other  would  not  hang 

in  the  rear.  This  one  spur  is  wanting.  Even  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain does  not  seem  to  be  equipped  with  it  or  to  use  it  vigorously 
enough.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attack  a  scheme  and  a  policy  which  are  studiously  concealed, 
which  do  not  exist  at  all,  or  which  exist  only  in  shapes 
varying  fiom  day  to  day  in  the  dark  recesses  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's miud.  But  the  scheme  is  not  the  question.  The 
methods  by  which  Homo  Rule  is  recommended,  the  sug- 
gestion, and  more  than  suggestion,  of  what  is  false,  the 
crafty  suppre.-sion  and  bold  denial  of  what  is  true,  the 
scandalous  violations  of  controversial  good  faith  which 
charactei  ize  the  Gladstonian  polemic,  would,  if  they  were 
thoroughly  exposed  and  understood,  put  the  Separatist 
party  out  of  court.  The  fact  that  Home  Rule  is  desired  as 
the  mean.s  of  spoliation,  terrorism,  and  deferred  treason ; 
that  it  would  put  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  systematic  law- 
breakers, controlled,  in  the  first  instance,  only  by  an  Imperial 
Parliament,  swayed  by  their  abettors  and  accomplices,  is  the 


real  argument  against  Home  Rule,  in  any  of  its  forms.  It 
is  quite  independent  of  the  particular  plan  which  Mr, 
Gladstone  may  produce.  If  this  argument  could  be 
brought  home  with  force  to  the  mind  of  the  English 
nation.  Home  Rule  would  be  permanently  left  out  of  the 
programme  of  "  What  the  Liberals  propose  to  do,"  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  discovered.  It  is  to  this  point  that 
the  Unionist  argument  may  most  profitably  be  dii-ected. 

We  have  so  often  spoken  of  the  services  which  Lord 
Hartington  and  Sir  Henry  James  have  rendered  to  the 
Unionist  cause,  and  to  that  of  liberty  and  order  in  Ire- 
land, that  we  have  felt  the  less  hesitation  in  referring  to 
the  one  shortcoming  on  their  part  which  detracts  from  the 
efiiciency  of  those  services.  They  argue  the  question  too  exclu- 
sively as  if  it  were  one  to  which  the  ordinary  Parliamentary 
methods  were  applicable.  They  have  done  so,  and  they 
did  so  on  Thursday,  with  admirable  skill  and  conclusive- 
ness. But  this  work  has  been  accomplished ;  and  work 
of  another  kind  is  needed.  Patriotic  conviction  requires 
to  be  stirred  into  patriotic  passion.  The  sense  that  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  done  needs  to  be  quickened  into  a 
determination  that  it  shall  not  be  done.  Lord  Hartington 
and  Sir  Henry  James  are  as  we  have  them,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  them  as  they  are.  Perhaps  if  they  essayed  a 
more  fervid  style  of  oratory  they  might  not  succeed  perfectly 
in  it.  A  man  cannot  raise  his  own  moral  temperature  to 
blood-heat  if  he  is  naturally  rather  cold-blooded.  But 
Liberal-Unionism  needs  its  Hotspur  or  Pv-upert,  and  a 
politician  conscious  of  dash  and  go  and  fire  might  use- 
fully place  himself  in  comunication  with  Lord  Wolmer, 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Club. 


MANIPUR  IN  THE  LORDS. 

IT  appears  to  have  been  recognized,  even  by  those  who 
have  very  scant  affection  for  the  Upper  House,  that  its 
Manipur  debate  on  Monday  contrasted  favourably  with  that 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  itself  was  not  a  bad 
specimen.  That  the  speakers  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion provided  with  a  distinct  loms  standi  by  official  experi- 
ence might  be  urged,  if  Radicals  were  a  little  more  ready- 
witted,  as  chiefly  r  proof  of  the  abominable  favouritism 
which  confines  the  highest  offices  in  India  or  in  England  as 
regards  India  to  a  privileged  class,  to  descendants  of  belted 
earls  of  old,  like  Lord  Cross,  and  to  hereditary  blood- 
suckers of  the  English  people,  like  Lord  Reay,  Even  then 
it  might  be  replied,  with  sufficient  force,  that  the  hereditary 
bloodsuckers  seem  to  have  made  remarkably  good  use  of 
their  time  in  acquiring  information  on  the  subject.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  on  this  line  of  argument.  The  solid 
sense  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  indeed,  not  less  shown  by  the  silence  of  those 
who  did  not  speak  than  by  the  speech  of  those  who  did.  In 
another  place  the  statesmanship  and  shre  vdness  which  are 
undoubtedly  the  portion  of  all  the  best  Englishmen  is  con- 
stantly marred  and  spoilt  by  the  incursion  of  fools  who  rush 
in,  without  knowledge  and  without  brains,  to  talk  about 
subjects  which  require  both.  It  would  be  astonishing  if 
there  were  no  such  persons  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though 
the  mere  fact  of  its  constitution  secures  it  from  being 
affiicted  with  them  in  such  numbers  as  the  other  assembly 
groans  under.  All  but  frantic  aristophobes  must  admit 
that  a  peer  has,  ceteris  jiarihus,  as  good  a  chance  of  not 
being  born  a  fool  as  a  commoner ;  all  but  the  same  persons 
must  admit  that  folly  is  apparently  a  positive  attraction, 
in  many  cases,  to  a  constituency.  But  the  proof  of  the 
padding  is  best  in  the  eating,  and  by  this  proof  the  Mani- 
pur debate  in  the  Lords  was  certainly  a  good  one.  The 
influence  for  good  seems  to  have  extended  even  to  Lord 
RiPON,  though  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  with  his  usual 
acuteness,  at  once  hit  and  hammered  home,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  very  Jael,  the  nail  into  the  weak  place  of  that  cu- 
riously weak  and  infelicitously  well-intentioned  person's 
oratory.  Lord  Ripon  had  a  good  subject  in  Sir  John 
Gorst's  ill-advised  and  not  too  intelligible  fling  (Lord 
Cross's  reply  to  which,  by  the  way,  marks  the  difference  of 
our  days  from  those  when  the  famous  "the  King  has 
"  made  out  a  new  list  of  so-and-so,  in  which  I  do  not  see 
"  your  name  "  was  written),  and  a  generous  affection  for 
mediocrities  might  have  been  the  feather  to  impel  his  steel. 
But  he  managed  to  spoil  all  by  the  implied  concern  for  the 
fate  of  the  "  native "  and  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
Englishman,  on  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  fastened. 
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With  the  exception  of  this  opening  speoch,  and  even  to 
some  extent  not  with  the  exception  of  it,  the  whole  tone  of 
the  debate  was  good  and  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The 
most  satisfactory  thing,  perhaps,  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous recognition  along  the  whole  line,  or  both  lines, 
from  Loi'd  Ripon  upwards,  that  arrest  in  Durbar  may  be  a 
necessary  thing,  but  must  be  a  thing  to  bo  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Englishmen  of  England  are  not  so  ignorant  of 
the  meaning  or  the  meanings  of  the  word  Durbar  as 
some  Englishmen  of  India  seem  to  think,  and  the  more 
sensible  and  well-informed  of  them  know  that,  in  the  only 
meaning  of  that  word  which  could  justify  the  absurd  im- 
putation of  treachery,  the  Manipur  Durbar  was  not  a 
Durbar  at  all.  But  they  also  know  that,  on  the  very  show- 
ing of  the  defence,  the  intended  arrest  was  a  blunder  of  the 
deepest  dye.  By  as  much  as  it  becomes  more  distant  from 
treachery,  by  exactly  so  much  does  it  infallibly  approximate 
to  a  confession  of  weakness  and  shiftlessness.  That  the 
Under-Secretary's  utterances  should  be  condemned  on  all 
hands  was,  of  course,  to  be  expected,  and  Lord  Derby's 
distinguishing  quality  came  out  well  in  his  reminder  that 
the  actual  loss  was  surprisingly  small.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  very  fact  increases  the  incom- 
prehensibleness  in  that  military  conduct  of  the  affair 
of  which  the  Indian  Government  delays  its  explanation  so 
strangely.  Lord  Derby  was  equally  right  in  deprecating  on 
general  principles  the  throwing  of  blame  on  actions  of 
apparent  rashness.  No  doubt  we  won  India  by  rashness, 
constantly  repeated,  and  rashness  has  done  not  a  little  to 
keep  it  for  us.  But  there  is  rashness  and  rashness.  When 
a  man  is  in  such  a  situation  that  rashness  may  win  a  great 
stake  for  him,  and  that  without  it  he  must  almost  certainly 
lose,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  put  his  fate  to  the  touch, 
even  though  he  lose.  But  when  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity  for  rashness,  when  winning  is  certain  or  highly 
probable  if  the  plain  dictates  of  common-sense  are  followed, 
then  rashness  is  blamable,  whatever  be  the  result.  If  a 
man  throws  away  a  hand  with  the  ace  in  it  to  take  miss, 
and  then  leads  the  wrong  card,  we  do  not  exactly  say  "  O 
"  poor  fellow  I  "  when  he  is  looed. 


THE  LORD  MEDDLER. 

THE  Lord  Mayor  {has  had  to  complain  that  certain 
"  paragraphs  "  which  he  quotes  from  the  Standard  are 
"  utterly  devoid  of  foundation."  One  of  these  so-called 
paragraphs  consists  of  the  words  "  But  his  proper  functions 
"  do  not  comprise  uninvited  interference  in  everybody's 
"  private  concerns."  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  in 
the  Lord  Mayor's  opinion,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
belief  that  he  has  not  a  general  right  of  uninvited  inter- 
ference. We  should  have  discovered  as  much  for  ourselves 
from  merely  watching  the  actions  of  the  present  holder  of 
the  office.  Lord  Mayor  Savory  has  interfered  uninvited 
in  the  strike  of  the  Omnibus-men  more  than  once.  It  is 
seldom  that  fussy  intrusion  of  this  kind  is  not  also  silly,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  has  not  made  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
Nobody  had  much  reason  to  complain  when  he  came  for- 
ward as  mediator  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  If  he 
saw  nothing  absurd  in  lending  himself  to  Messrs.  Sutiierst 
and  Burns  to  be  used  as  a  screen,  that  was  his  look-out. 
But  when  he  came  forward  first  to  propose  that  the  Com- 
panies should  compound  the  offences  of  the  men  charged 
with  riot,  and  then  to  make  himself  the  advocate  of  other 
men  who  had  been  dismissed,  without  stopping  to  find 
out  whether  the  dismissal  was  not  thoroughly  justified,  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  giving  a  flagrant  example  of  a  kind  of 
folly  which  is  particularly  common  and  very  mischievous 
nowadays.  It  was,  perhaps,  only  his  misfortune  that  the 
second  piece  of  interference  had  all  the  air  of  a  silly  attempt 
at  retaliation  for  the  very  well  deserved  snub  he  brought 
on  himself  by  the  first. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  first  piece  of  meddling  was  his  letter 
to  the  General  Omnibus  Company  asking  them,  if  possible, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  undei'taken  against  the  men 
accused  of  I'iot  and  intimidation  during  the  first  days  of  the 
Omnibus  strike.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  is  no  doubt  most 
commendaVjle  ;  but  then  they  should  be  your  own  injuries, 
and  of  a  strictly  private  character.  But  the  men  charged 
with  intimidation  are  accused  of  attacking  and  injuring,  or 
endeavouring  to  injure,  the  drivers  and  conductors  who 
remained  loyal  to  the  Company.  It  would  have  been  not 
at  all  meritorious  in  the  Directors  to  forgive  the  hurt  done 


or  threatened  to  these  men,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
as  their  motive  could  only  have  been  the  wisb 
to  gain  popularity  for  themselves,  very  selfish  and 
mean  indeed.  Besides,  the  alleged  rioters  had  been^ 
sent  for  trial,  after  an  inquiry  before  a  magistrate,, 
for  a  public  offence.  This  would  have  made  all  interference 
highly  improper,  and  so  the  Company  informed  the  Lord' 
Mayor,  who,  as  he  was  reminded  by  the  Chairman  with' 
some  malice,  is  "  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City,"  and  there- 
fore a  most  improper  person  to  recommend  such  irregular 
conduct.  It  was  after  undergoing  this  snubbing — which 
was  done  in  public — that  the  Lord  Mayor  thought  fit  to 
take  up  the  case  of  twenty-four  men  who  asserted  that  they 
had  been  dismissed  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  th& 
strike.  He  did  not  pretend  to  have  any  proof  of  this 
beyond  their  bare  word ;  but  he  thought  that  enough,  and 
he  called  upon  the  Company  to  give  explanations.  The 
Company  might  perfectly  well  have  paid  no  attention  ;  but 
it  was  probably  anxious  to  rebut  the  charge,  and  as  the 
opportunity  to  do  this  was  combined  with  a  chance  to  snu1> 
the  "  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  City  "  again,  it  did  answer. 
The  men  were  dismissed  for  dishonesty  or  for  "  low  earn- 
"  ings  " — a  term  which,  under  the  circumstances,  requires 
no  explanation.  Drivers  and  conductors  might  easily  re- 
venge themselves  for  the  loss  inflicted  by  the  ticket  system 
if  they  were  allowed  with  impunity  to  make  their  trips 
without  fares.  In  any  case,  the  Lord  Mayor's  charge 
was  one  which,  as  the  Company  told  him,  he  ought 
not  to  have  brought  without  some  evidence.  This  second 
snub  has  obviously  been  felt  pretty  acutely,  to 
judge  from  the  extraordinary  explanation  into  which  it 
has  stung  the  person  who  drew  it  upon  himself.  It  has 
caused  the  Company  to  be  informed  that  "  his  sym- 
*'  pathies  are  not  with  dishonest  men,  nor  with  those  who 
"  break  the  law ;  but  he  does  feel  for  men  who  have 
"  worked  unduly  long  hours,  and  who  have  demands- 
"  made  upon  them  which  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who 
"  have  fully  investigated  the  question."  If  the  Lord 
Mayor  had  not  been  led  by  a  too  partial  reliance  on  his 
disposition  into  believing  that  he  has  the  faculty  to  be  an 
agitator,  he  would  have  seen  how  remarkably  silly  this 
answer  is.  He  has  charged  the  Company  with  dismissing 
men  on  false  pretences  and  by  a  breach  of  a  recognized 
understanding.  When  he  is  shown  that  his  accusation  is 
unfounded,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  be  replies 
that  he  feels  deeply  for  overworked  men.  Apparently  the 
Lord  Mayor  argues  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind  that  sym- 
pathy with  A  carries  with  it  a  general  right  to  bring  un- 
founded charges  against  B.  He  also  appears  to  hold  that, 
if  a  given  line  of  conduct  is  injurious  to  A,  any  man  who 
attributes  that  line  of  conduct  to  B  without  evidence  must 
be  considered  to  be  justified  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
These  are  not  beliefs  which  are  confined  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 
They  are  held  by  many  persons  who  find  emotion  useful  for 
purposes  of  advertisement ;  but  the  Lord  Mayor  has  con- 
fessed them  with  rare  candour,  and  illustrated  their  prac- 
tical working  with  exceptional  and  useful  folly. 


AUSTRIA  AND  ENGLAND. 

EVEN  the  most  feather-headed  person  need  not  be 
cautioned  not  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  the 
civilities  which  have  passed  between  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  British  fleet  at  Fiume.  When  the  Emperor  wished 
that,  "  in  case  of  any  European  conflict,  he  may  have  the 
"  British  fleet  on  his  side,"  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  wish  a& 
sincere  as  it  is  banal,  and  as  banal  as  it  is  sincere.  Every- 
body in  his  senses  would  wish  to  have  on  his  side  the  strongest 
fleet  in  the  world  with  the  greatest  prestige.  To  Austria, 
too,  with  the  weakest  fleet  (though,  curiously  enough,  the 
only  one  that  has  a  great  recent  naval  battle  to  its  credit) 
of  any  great  Mediterranean  Power,  the  friendship  of  such 
another  fleet  must  be  specially  valuable.  Even  if  this  were 
not  so,  there  are  too  many  records  in  history  of  princes  and 
nations  who  have  been  united  not  merely  by  lip  compli- 
ments to-day  and  at  daggers  drawn  to-morrow.  It  is  not 
courtesies  and  compliments,  it  is  not  feelings  of  gratitude 
for  favours  past  or  even  to  come,  that  determine  the  alliances 
of  nations ;  it  is,  in  part,  the  intelligence  of  the  men  who 
at  a  given  crisis  direct  them,  and  in  part  certain  hard  facts 
of  immediate  interest  or  necessity  which  even  fools  cannot 
ignore  or  trifle  with.  A  man  might  as  well  consider 
himself  secure  for  ever  against  a  lawsuit  with  the  guest  who 
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dines  with  him  to-night  as  a  nation  plume  itself  upon  the 
utterance  of  a  sovereign  who  has  just  been  saluted  with  a 
hundred  guns,  one  of  which  would  outweigh  the  broadside 
of  an  old  line  of- battle  ship. 

All  this  is  common  sense,  even  commonplace.  Yet  there 
are  reasons  why  sensible  men  should  be  especially  glad  at 
civilities  passing  between  England  and  Austria,  and  reason- 
ably hopeful  that,  if  the  need  come,  something  more  solid 
than  civilities  may  unite  the  two.  The  famous  attack  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  ago  made  on  Austria  has  always 
passed,  and  will  always  pass  with  justice,  as  the  capital  proof  of 
his  congenital,  his  carefully  cultivated,  and  his  now  unsur- 
passed, and  probably  unsurpassable,  ignorance  and  misappre- 
hension of  the  simplest  facts  of  foreign  politics.  It  was  false 
then,  and  had  for  a  long  time  been  false,  that  Austria  was 
anything  but  a  beneficent  Power  to  her  subjects ;  it  is 
now  falser  than  ever.  But  if  it  had  been  as  true  as  it 
was,  or  even  as  it  is,  false,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
a  foolish  and  unstatesmanlike  thing  to  say.  Nothing  in 
the  worst  ages  of  Austria's  history — allowing  for  times 
and  seasons  and  the  difference  of  manners — equals  that 
treatment  of  a  portion  of  her  subjects  by  Russia  which 
draws  from  Mr.  Gladstone  sndix  mUd  and  gentle  censure. 
But,  if  it  had  been  the  other  way,  a  statesman  and  a  man 
of  sense  in  England  would  always  be  a  little  blind  to  the 
faults  of  Austria  and  very  kind  to  her  merits.  Her  worst, 
if  not  her  only,  fault  is  a  la(%  of  strength,  which  is  due 
partly  to  an  immensely  long  and,  in  places,  terribly  exposed 
frontier,  but  more  to  the  operation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
own  beloved  Home  Rule  principle.  This  fault  she  would 
help  if  she  could,  and  she  is  to  a  great  extent  making  the 
best  of  it.  Her  poverty — another  fault,  the  legacy  of  ill- 
management,  but  also  of  ill-luck  in  the  past — is  mending 
by  degrees.  In  every  other  respect  she  is  of  all  nations 
the  most  suitable  ally  for  England.  Individually,  an 
Austrian  of  the  best  type  is  perhaps  the  man  in  all  the 
world  with  whom  an  Englishman  of  the  best  type  gets  on 
best,  and  has  most  in  common.  Nationally,  the  two  nations 
are  almost  the  only  pair  in  the  world  between  whom 
rivalry  is  almost  impossible,  and  whose  desires  mutually 
assist  each  other.  We  might  for  treaty  reasons  and  auld 
lang  syne  object  tp  Austria's  expansion  southwards,  but  no 
interest  of  England's  could  be  hurt  if  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  flag  waved  from  the  Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Salonica. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  want  nothing  that  Austria  wants, 
and  there  is  nothing  she  has  that  we  would  not  rather 
see  in  her  hands  than  in  the  hands  of  others.  Her  work  in 
Bosnia  has  extorted  admiration  from  some  who  began  with 
the  absurd  Austrophobia  which  was  common  among 
Liberals  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  now  survives  only  in  a 
few  crotcheteers  and  monomaniacs  utterly  careless  or 
utterly  incapable  of  attending  to  facts.  We  wish  her  posi- 
tion were  more  stable ;  but  England  can  do  a  little  to  make 
it  so,  and  every  effort  used  in  the  making  will  bear  fruit 
fifty-fold  in  benefits  to  England  herself. 


THE  ARCHITECT  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

THE  jury  who  awarded  Mr.  Cutler  the  damages  he 
claimed  from  "  Colonel "  North  might  conceivably 
have  been  influenced  by  the  foct  that  the  plaintiff  would 
feel  the  loss  of  the  money,  and  that  "  the  Nitrate  King  " 
would  not.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  prejudice,  since  the  case,  when  it  came  to  be  examined, 
turned  out  to  be  virtually  an  undefended  one.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  readily  see  what  Mr.  North  has  gained  by 
coming  into  Court,  except  the  pleasure  of  lightening  his 
purse  by  the  payment  of  counsel's  fees.  He  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  himself  in  the  witness-box,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
doing  so.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  succeeded  in  some- 
what abating  his  pretensions,  and  politely  requested  him 
to  behave  "  as  if  he  were  the  poorest  subject  of  the  Queen." 
The  poorest  subject  of  the  Queen  was  characteristically  de- 
picted by  the  Master  of  Balliol,  the  other  day,  as  a  man 
with  two  hundred  a  year.  Mr.  North  talks  as  if  he  were  a 
man  with  two  hundred  a  minute.  Then  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  should  he  dispute  a  biU  of 
less  than  three  thousand  pounds  ?  There  are  mysteries  of 
the  human  mind  which  science  cannot  penetrate.  There 
are— though  this  may  be  a  branch  of  the  same  proposition 
— very  rich  people  who  never  pay  their  tradesmen  until 
they  are  threatened  with  legal  process.  Of  course,  if  any 
great  question  had  been  involved  or  a  fraud  had  been 
attempted,  Mr.  North  would  have  acted  very  sensibly  and 


properly  in  fighting,  whatever  the  sum  might  have  been. 
But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  simply  that  when 
Mr.  Cutler  sent  in  his  account  Mr.  North  knocked  off' 
2,7 18^.,  and  refused  to  pay  it.  The  dispute  arose  out  of  a 
house  which  Mr.  North  ordered  for  himself  at  Avery 
Hill,  Elfcham,  a  neighbourhood  where  distinguished  men 
have  ere  now  sought  repose.  It  was  in  September  1888, 
when  the  Sidus  Se2)lentrionale  was  new  in  the  financial' 
firmament,  that  this  stately  dome  was  decreed  by  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  delicious  substitute  for  guano.  The  mansion 
is  described  as  a  most  luxurious  one,  "  replete  with  marble 
"  staircases,  picture  galleries,  sculpture  galleries,  winter 
"  garden,  and  every  possible  convenience,"  doubtless  in- 
cluding gold  matchboxes.  A  repletion  of  marble  staircases 
might  perhaps  not  prove  attractive  to  every  weary  child  oP' 
effete  culture.  But  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  Mr. 
North's  favour  that  he  apparently  showed  himself  superici'' 
to  the  miserable  affectation  of  a  library.  The  self-created 
millionaire  who  cannot  refresh  his  mind  with  Bradahaw 
and  Robson  Roose  on  Gout  in  the  Stomach  would  hardly  be^ 
diverted  though  Tobias  Smollett  rose  from  the  dead. 
Mr.  North's  palace  has  cost  him  the  very  moderate  and 
reasonable  sum  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Yet  he  grumbles  at  the  price.  So  splendid  is  so  costly. 
The  jury  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  in  five  minutes,  and 
Mr.  Cutler  must  feel,  like  Lord  Clive,  astounded  at  his' 
own  moderation. 

Even  Mr.  North,  who  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  "  harbi- 
trary  gent,"  was  unable  to  deny  that  his  house  had  been' 
well  built,  and  the  work  in  it  well  done.    But,  he  said,  he 
had  been  deceived.    He  had  been  told  that  it  would  not 
cost  him  more  than  thirty,  or  forty,  or  sixty-five  thousand 
pounds,  or  some  such  sum,  and  believed  it  was  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand.    Well-known  architects,  Mr.  Charles 
Barry  and  Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  were  called  to  say  that 
thirty  thousand  would  have  been  a  ridiculous  estimate,  and 
that  eighty  thousand  for  the  building  alone  would  have 
been  much  nearer  the  mark.    Mr.  Cutler,  on  the  other 
hand,  told  a  perfectly  plain  story,  which  the  judge  and  jury 
naturally  believed.    He  said  he  had  told  Mr.  North  that, 
no  estimate  would  be  possible  without  plans  and  specifica- 
tions.   But  Mr.  North  would  not  wait.    He  was  going  to 
Chili ;  he  wished  operations  to  proceed  in  his  absence,  and  ■ 
Mr.  Cutler  ought  to  know  what  was  wanted.    "I  find  the- 
"  money,"  he  remarked  with  genial  courtesy  ;  "  I  cannot 
"  provide  you  with  brains."    Fortunately,  Mr.  Cutler  was 
very  well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.    He  carried  out 
his  commission  liberally,  and  he  has  insisted  upon  being 
well  paid  for  it.     He  has  recovered   the   full  amount 
for  which  he  claimed,  with  five  per  cent,  interest  since' 
it  became  due,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  employer  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament.  Perhaps 
the  most  amusing  part  of  this  singular  trial  was  Mr. 
North's  plaintive  remark  that  he  "  thought  Mr.  Cutler,- 
"  was  a  gentleman."    When  Nitrate   Kings  their  titles 
take,  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be  only  too  proud' 
to  serve  them  on  bended  knees  for  such  remuneration, 
if  any,  as  may  seem  to  their  chemical  majesties  meet. 
By  way  of  showing  Mr.  Cutler  how  a  gentleman  ought  to 
conduct   himself,    Mr.  North   insinuated,    without  the, 
slightest  justification,  that  his  architect  had  received  com- 
missions— or,  in  plain  English,  bribes — from  tradesmen^ 
If  Mr.  North  has  again  occasion  to  build,  he  may  be  re- 
commended to  enlist  the  services  of  that  eminent  architect, 
Mr.  Robert  Ferraks,  whose  opinions  are  fortunately  upon, 
record.    "  I  advise  everybody  who  is  going  to  build  to  build. 
"  a  cottage.    My  friend  Lord  Courtland  came  to  me  the  - 
"  other  day  on  purpose  to  ask  my  advice,  and  laid  before 
"  me  three  different  plans  of  Bonomi's.    I  was  to  decide  on 
"  the  best  of  them.    '  My  dear  Courtland,'  said  I,  imme- 
"  diately  throwing  them  all  into  the  fire,  '  do  not  adopt 
"  '  either  of  them,  but  by  all  means  build  a  cottage.'  And 
"  that,  I  fancy,  will  be  the  end  of  it."    If  Mr.  North  had 
contented  himself  with  a  cottage,  he  might  have  seeji  the 
end  of  it  long  ago. 


BISHOPS  AND  VICES. 

"  IX/T-A-NY  years  ago "  Dr.  Moorhouse,  who  is  now 
-LtJ.  Bishop  of  Manchester,  expressed  an  opinion  on 

gambling.    Here  it  is  : — 

"  Many  vices  are  clearly  recognizable  as  distorted  virtues, 

"  but  gambling  is  wholly  mean  and  vicious,  and  bears  no 

"  trace  of  any  virtue,  of  anything  noble  or  generous." 
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These  remarkable  words  "  made  a  strong  impression 
"  upon "  Mr.  Henry  Holiday,  and  if  they  are  not  cor- 
rectly reproduced  above,  it  is  Mr.  Henry  Holiday's  fault. 
For  he  treasui-ed  them  np  in  his  memory,  in  the  seclusion 
of  Oak  Tree  House,  Branch  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  was  lately 
moved  to  convey  them  to  an  evening  newspaper.  Whether 
Mr.  Holiday  is  as  determined  a  vegetarian  as  his  postal 
address  would  seem  to  imply,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  it  would  not  surprise  us  if  he  were.  For  it 
is  clear  from  the  style  of  his  communication  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  Bishop's  words,  and  committed  them  to 
memory,  not  as  an  example  of  how  foolish  it  was  possible 
for  a  future  Bishop  to  be,  but  because  he  actually  thought 
the  aphorism  rather  creditable  to  its  inventor. 

The  delightful  assumption  that  gambling  is  a  vice  has, 
since  Mr.  Holiday's  communication  was  made  public,  been 
submitted  to  a  })ractical  test.  Two  persons  in  middle  life, 
and  of  irreproachable  nobility,  generosity,  and  respectabi- 
lity, determined,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  to  gamble. 
Tossing  for  sixpences  is,  according  to  Mr.  Thackeray, 
"a  most  fascinating  sport."  They  resolved  to  try  it. 
One  of  them  produced  a  sixpence,  and  spun  it  in  the  air, 
catching  it  in  his  hand  as  it  fell.  "  Heads  1  "  cried  the 
other.  The  coin  was  revealed,  and  lay  with  the  *'  reverse  " 
(or  "  tail ")  side  uppermost.  The  loser  instantly  produced 
another  sixpence,  and  the  winner  put  both  into  his  pocket. 
They  then  cai-efully  scrutinized  their  mutual  conduct,  and 
discovered  that  neither  had  done  anything  in  any  way 
mean  or  vicious.  They  had  certainly  gambled,  and  hence 
it  appears  that  the  deliverance  of  Dr.  Moorhouse  was  not 
justified  by  facts. 

It  is  sad  to  find  that  a  man  who  was  for  many  years  a 
successful  parish  clergyman  and  preacher  in  London,  who 
subsequent!}'"  travelled  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
and  occupied  there  a  position  of  the  first  importance,  who 
is  now  bishop  of  a  great  see,  and  either  sits  or  soon  will  sit 
among  the  peers  in  Parliament,  can  ever  have  expressed 
himself  in  so  preposterous  a  manner.  For  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that,  whoever  says  advisedly  that  gambling  is  "  a 
"  vice "  and  is  "  wholly  mean  and  vicious,"  would  be 
logically  bound  to  say  the  same  thing  of  drinking,  and  not 
only  of  drinking,  but  of  eating  and  sleeping.  It  is  vicious 
to  drink  too  much,  vicious  to  eat  too  much,  and  vicious  to 
be  asleep  when  your  health  or  your  duty  require  you  to  be 
awake.  In  exactly  the  same  way  it  is  vicious  to  expend  in 
gambling  the  resources  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
ordinary  busine.-s  of  life.  These  things  may  be  beyond  the 
ken  of  the  sage  of  Oak  Tree  House,  Branch  Hill,  who,  if 
we  recollect  right,  once  entertained  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a 
Home  Bule  garden-party  ;  but  how  they  can  ever  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  anybody  who  was  ever  going  to  be 
any  kind  of  bishop  is  one  of  those  things  that  pass  under- 
standing. Can  Mr.  Holiday's  memory  have  misled  him  1 
We  pause  for  the  bishop's  indignant  assurance  that  it 
has. 


M.  DE  FEEYCINET'S  DEFENCE. 

THE  melinite  affair  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  an  attack 
on  M.  DE  Freycinet's  position,  both  as  Minister  of 
War  and  as  Premier.  He  has,  indeed,  obtained  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  an  unqualified  vote  of  confidence  by 
a  large  majority.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  vote 
was  not  rather  meant  to  be  an  expression  of  the  Chamber's 
confidence  in  the  French  army.  The  cult  of  the  army  is 
highly  orthodox  in  France,  as  indeed  it  always  has  been. 
A  Minister  who  says  "  If  you  condemn  me  you  will  be 
"  held  to  be  casting  aspersions  on  our  army  which  every 
"  right-minded  Frenchman  must  necessarily  believe  to  be 
"  above  repi'oach,"  can  generally  obtain  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence if  he  has  any  case  at  all.  The  feeling  is  a  most 
respectable  one  in  the  main,  but  it  has  sometimes  rather 
absurd  effects.  It  secures,  for  one  thing,  a  constant  hear- 
ing for  persons  of  the  stamp  of  M.  DEROULftoE,  whose 
stock-in-trade  is  endless  blethering  about  the  French 
army,  its  magnificence  and  virtues.  It  also,  as  in  this 
case,  occasionallj'  helps  a  Minister  to  slip  out  of  the  difli- 
culty  of  justifying  acts  of  administration.  In  this  case 
nobody,  except  a  few  survivors  of  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment, has  brought  general  accusations  against  the  army. 
The  charge  against  M.  de  Freycinet  himself  is  one,  not 
of  corruption,  but  of  want  of  judgment.  It  appears  by 
his  own  final  confession  that,  more  than  two  years  ago,  he  was 
aware  both  of  the  charges  brought  by  M.  Turpin  against 
M.  Tripone,   and   that  the  melinite  detonator,  which 


was  supposed  to  be  a  French  secret,  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  foreigners.  The  question  why  in  that  case  he 
did  not  take  proceedings  at  once  is  a  verj'^  natural  one, 
and  M.  de  Freycinet's  answer  to  it  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  M.  Turpin's  accusation  was  not  sup- 
ported by  suflicient  evidence,  and  that,  if  M.  Tripone  had 
been  brought  to  trial,  the  foreigner  would  have  obtained 
what  was  in  fact  an  official  guarantee  that  he  had  got 
possession  of  a  State  secret.  But,  however  little  M.  Turpin 
was  disposed  to  say,  a  juge  d'iiistruction  would  soon  have 
got  at  the  facts.  The  Government  knew  its  secrets  had 
been  betrayed,  and  could  hardly  believe  seriously  that 
foreigners  did  not  know  what  they  had  paid  for.  Besides, 
this  last  argument  ought  to  have  held  good  for  refusing  to 
take  proceedings  after  M.  Turpin's  pamphlet  had  appeared. 

The  truth,  which  M.  de  Freycinet  does  not  affect  to 
deny,  is  that  he  hung  back  two  years  ago  because  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  no  real  good  could  come  of  a  scandal. 
The  council  which  he  summoned  to  examine  M.  Turpin's 
charges  discovered  easily  that  the  secret  of  the  detonator 
had  been  betrayed,  and  soon  convinced  itself  that  the 
chemist  was  endeavouring  to  get  his  price  at  once  from  the 
French  War  Office  and  from  foreigners.  It  concluded  that 
proceedings  against  M.  Tripone  would  only  puff  his  wares, 
and  decided  not  to  do  him  that  service.  M.  Turpin  was 
playing  a  very  dangerous  game,  and  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  burnt  his  fingers.  M.  de  Freycinet  knows 
his  audience,  and  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  best 
judge  of  what  would  influence  it;  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  he  would  have  made  a  more  effective  de- 
fence if  he  had  based  it  entirely  on  the  truths  which 
he  had  set  forth  in  one  part  of  his  speech.  In  that 
passage  M.  de  Freycinet  stated  plainly  enough  his 
belief  that  the  laborious  secrecy  maintained  by  almost 
all  War  Offices  is  as  good  as  useless.  The  fact  is  that 
every  Government  in  Europe  has  adopted  its  own  system 
of  armaments  and  military  organization,  and  could  not 
change  them  except  after  years  of  work  and  enormous  out- 
lay. None  of  them  would  put  itself  to  such  sacrifices 
merely  because  a  neighbour  had  some  weapon  or  some 
explosive  a  little  better  than  its  own.  M.  de  Freycinet 
might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  better  weapons  do  not 
necessarily  mean  a  better  army.  In  the  war  of  '70-71  the 
French  rifle  was  cei  tainly  better  than  the  German  ;  but  it  was 
the  Germans  who  won.  Then,  too,  it  has  become  almost  a 
physical  impossibility  that  one  Power  should  possess  a  secret 
weapon  infinitely  superior  to  its  neighbours.  If  its  men 
are  drilled  to  use  it,  some  knowledge  of  its  nature  must  be 
made  public.  You  cannot  keep  the  armament  of  a  million 
of  men  dark.  As  there  are  several  thousand  ingenious 
manufacturers,  chemists,  and  artillery  officers  scattered  all 
over  Europe  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  every  hint,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  more  than  a  month  or  two  before  the 
nature  of  this  new  w^eapon  would  be  divined,  and  then  an 
equivalent,  or  half  a  dozen  equivalents,  would  be  soon  found. 
The  desperate  precautions  taken  to  preserve  secrecy  only,  in 
the  long  run,  serve  to  increase  the  work  of  the  War  Offices, 
except  that  they  also  hamper  the  studies  of  army  officers. 
To  get  a  really  good  weapon,  and  then  labour  to  make  his 
men  better  than  his  neighbours',  should  be  the  object  of  a 
War  Minister.  As  it  is,  he  seems  to  pass  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  in  directing  a  search  for  the  absolute,  which  it  is 
probable  he  will  never  find. 


POLITICS,  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH. 

THE  Government  have  not  been  long  in  obtaining  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Education  Bill,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  It 
has  not  suited — as  one  might  easily  have  seen  from  the  first 
that  it  would  not  suit — the  Opposition  to  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  they  have  allowed 
its  Ministerialist  critics  to  do  their  work  for  them.  Their 
own  part  in  the  business  has  so  far  been  confined  to  the 
utterance  of  semi-ironical  commendations  of  Ministers  for 
having  introduced  it,  and  of  hearty  applause  of  those 
Ministerialists  who  cannot  bring  themselves  to  approve 
of  it,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  In  the  adoption  of 
this  attitude  the  Opposition,  of  course,  show  wisdom.  It 
will  be  useful  to  them  hereafter,  whether  the  Ministerial 
measure  becomes  law  or  not,  to  be  able  to  say  that  they 
accepted  it  loyally  on  the  second  reading.  But  whether 
this  indicates  an  intention  on  their  part  to  facilitate  its 
passing  into  law  during  the  present  Session,  or  whether,  as 
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a  matter  of  fact,  they  intend  hereafter  to  afford  such  an 
amount  of  support  to  the  amendments  which  are  certain  to 
be  moved  in  Committee  as  effectually  to  prevent  it  being 
added  to  the  Statute-book  of  the  present  year,  we  mu.st 
wait  to  see.  Much  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  amount 
of  plausibility  with  which  it  may  hereafter  become  pos- 
sible for  them,  under  pretence  of  "improving"  the  Free 
Education  Bill,  to  obstruct  its  progress.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  confident  expectations  to  the  contrary  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  certain  of  the  Ministerial  journals,  we  do  not 
yet  feel  sure  that  the  Government  will  succeed  in  the  under- 
taking to  which  at  this  advanced  period  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary year  they  have  set  their  hands.  The  dissentient 
members  of  their  party  may  very  likely  be  content  with 
the  protest  lodged  against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  by 
Mr.  Bartley,  and  may  make  no  serious  effort  to  delay 
its  passing.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  altogether 
forego — it  is,  indeed,  their  duty  not  to  forego — the  attempt 
to  neutralize  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  what  they  conceive 
to  be  its  mischiefs,  by  amendments  in  Committee;  and 
though  only  ten  members  of  the  Conservative  party  were 
prepared  to  vote  with  Mr.  Bartley  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure,  there  may  be  many  more  to 
assist  him  or  any  one  else  who  endeavours  to  provide  it 
with  those  securities  against  a  radical  subversion  of  our 
educational  system  in  which  they  allege  it  to  be  lack- 
ing. For  our  own  part,  although  we  do  not  share  the 
apprehensions  of  Mr.  Jennings  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
Voluntary  schools,  holding,  as  we  do,  that  the  portentous 
financial  consequences  of  destroying  them  will  sufficiently 
protect  them  from  the  attacks  of  Eadicalism,  we  are  at  least 
equally  far  from  assenting  to  the  Ministerial  theory  that 
the  Bill  will  actually  place  these  schools  in  a  position  of 
greater  safety  than  at  present.  This,  in  our  judgment,  it 
cannot  possibly  do ;  and  the  offence  to  the  Conservative 
principle  which  is  involved  in  this  deplorable  piece  of  legis- 
lative Socialism  appears  to  us,  therefore,  to  be  without  the 
only  excuse  which  has  ever  been  pleaded,  the  sole  compen- 
sation which  has  ever  been  claimed  for  it  by  its  authors. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  reason  to  grudge  the  two  or  three 
hours'  delay  which  was  interposed  to  the  debate  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  by  the  motion  for  the 
adjournment  moved  by  the  members  for  Donegal  and  their 
supporters.  ^  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  with  regard  to  the  relief 
of  distress  in  Ireland  has  been  crowned  with  such  com- 
plete success,  that  the  thanks  of  all  Unionists  are  fairly 
due  to  any  one  who  affords  him  a  Parliamentary  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
by  him.  And,  since  the  effectual  operation  of  these  mea- 
sures from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity  has  been  amply 
attested  by  results,  it  is  as  well  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
has  been  also  invited  to  justify  their  economic  limita- 
tions, especially  as  he  is  able  to  do  it  in  the  clear  and 
convincing  fashion  of  his  speech  of  last  Monday  night. 
Nothing  could  be  sounder  or  commend  itself  more  indis- 
putably to  common  sense  than  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Mr.  Balfour  between  the  kind  of  distress  which  can  and 
that  which  cannot  be  legitimately  dealt  with  by  the 
establishment  of  relief  works ;  nor  could  he  have  been 
better  served  than  by  the  speeches  of  Mr.  MacNeill  and 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  as  conclusively  showing  that  the 
state  of  things  which  they  declare  to  prevail  among  a 
certain  class  of  their  constituents  is  emphatically  distress 
of  the  latter  kind.  In  short,  their  criticisms  of  the  relief 
policy  of  the  Chief  Secretary  will  have  only  availed  to 
satisfy  the  public  of  its  combined  humanity  and  prudence 
more  completely  than  ever.  As  to  the  success  of  his  Irish 
administration  in  its  other  aspect,  that  speaks  still  more 
plainly  for  itself.  It  is  written  on  the  whole  face  of  that 
country  which  his  courage  and  firmness  have  redeemed  from 
anarchy  and  restored  once  more  to  its  place  among  civilized 
nations.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  brilliant  speech  at  the 
Liberal -Union  dinner  to  Mr.  T.  W.  E,ussell'  and  the  reply 
thereto  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  bore  continuous  testi- 
mony to  it ;  and  they  should  enable  even  the  least  thought- 
ful of  Englishmen  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  loss  which 
Ireland  would  sustain  by  a  reversion  to  Gladstonian 
methods  of  government.  The  voluminous  statistics  with  which 
Mr.  Russell's  speech  was  filled  form  very,  instructive 
reading  for  any  one  who  doubts,  or  at  least  depreciates— for 
it  IS  surely  impossible  for  any  honest  man,  even  a  Glad- 
stonian, to  doubt— the  value  of  Mr.  Balfour's  work  in 
Ireland.  And  it  must  never  be  forgotten— the  constituencies 
must  never  be  allowed  to  forget— that  this  is  the  very  work  to 
which  the  Gladstonians  are  pledged,  as  deeply  as  any  party 


can  be  pledged  by  its  leader,  to  undo.  Nay,  even  if  they 
were  prepared  to  violate  these  pledges  by  wholesale,  it  would 
mend  matters  but  little,  if  at  all.  For,  if  there  is  one  thing 
which  can  be  certainly  predicted  of  the  effect  of  the  return 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  it  is  that  that  event,  apart 
entirely  from  any  consequences  which  it  might  have  in 
reviving  the  hopes  of  Home  Rulers,  would  at  once  lend 
new  life  and  energy  to  all  those  expiring  forces  of  disorder 
which  even  Mr.  Balfour's  untiringly  persistent  efforts 
have  taken  four  years  to  quell. 

As  another  piece  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  attended 
Unionists  in  the  course  uniformly  taken  of  late  by  Irish 
affairs,  the  action  at  law  just  brought  by  Mr.  Campbell 
against  Alderman  Hooper,  with  its  embitterment  of  the  feud 
among  the  Disruptionist  party,  may,  we  think,  be  not  un- 
reasonably reckoned.  With  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in  that 
case  we  are,  of  course,  not  directly  concerned.  Upon  the  view 
which  they  took  of  Mr.  Campbell's  action  in  the  matter  of 
the  house  which  he  hired  for  Mr.  Parnell  at  Eastbourne, 
they  were  justified  in  regarding  him  as  the  victim  of  a 
very  odious  and  cruel  slander,  and  giving  him  damages  in 
accordance  with  that  finding.  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
not  possible  for  the  jury  to  give  a  verdict  for  Mr. 
Campbell  without  thereby  reflecting  somewhat  seriously 
on  Mr.  Campbell's  employer's  mode  of  behaviour  towards 
his  private  secretary.  The  plaintiff  could  not  be  acquitted 
of  all  guilty  knowledge  of  the  purposes  for  which  Mr. 
Parnell  was  making,  or  at  any  rate  was  believed  to  be 
making,  use  of  his  name,  without  concurrently  con- 
victing Mr.  Parnell  of  making  a  wholly  unjustifiable 
use  of  other  gentlemen's  names,  and  even  their  per- 
sonalities. We  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Campbell's  principal  has  himself  suggested  a 
new  and  perfectly  innocent  reason  for  his  desire  to  borrow 
Mr.  Campbell's  name,  and  without  any  suggestion  on  our 
own  part  that  that  reason  is  not  a  honO,  fide  one.  It  may 
be,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  merely  anxious  to 
evade  some  of  those  penalties  which  royalty  imposes  upon 
an  uncrowned  king,  and  that,  in  negotiating  as  Henry 
Campbell  for  the  lease  of  the  house  at  Eastbourne,  he  was 
actuated,  as  he  says,  "  by  the  same  motives  which  induced 
"  me  to  follow  a  similar  course  in  obtaining  tenancy  of  my 
"  quarries  at  Arklow,  of  a  peat-litter  industry  in  the  county 
"  of  Kildare,  and  in  other  undertakings  of  a  similar  cha- 
"  racter" — namely,  lest  he  should  fail  in  obtaining  the 
tenancy  or  have  to  pay  considerably  more.  It  is  true  that 
the  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged  in  the  latest  instance 
in  Mr.  Campbell's  name  is  hardly  one  of  a  similar 
character  with  the  two  other  strictly  industrial  enterprises 
which  he  has  named,  and  that  he  could  scarcely 
have  as  much  reason  to  fear  an  ordinary  house  agent's 
"  putting  the  price  up  "  against  him  on  the  mere  ground  of 
his  political  distinction.  We  may  waive  that  point,  however, 
and  unreservedly  accept  Mr.  Parnell's  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the  lady  who  has 
now  become  Mrs.  Parnell,  and  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  That  lady,  of  course,  may  have  been 
"  asked  to  conduct  these  negotiations  for  the  same  reason 
"  that  I  have  charged  her  with  the  conduct  of  vastly  more 
"  important  matters  and  negotiations"  not  absolutely  un- 
connected, we  presume,  with  a  venerable  statesman  and  a 
historic  imprisonment.  Also,  she  may,  befoi'e  writing  this 
letter,  have  asked  Mr.  Parnell  whether  he  had  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's authority  for  using  his  name,  and  he  may  have  told 
her  that  he  had.  And  it  may  have  been  all  an  innocent 
comedy  of  errors  and  game  of  cross-purposes  all  round. 
But  that  does  not  make  it  otherwise  than  most  incon- 
sidei'ate  on  Mr.  Parnell's  part — under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  known  to  him,  at  any  rate,  if 
unknown  to  his  private  secretary — to  use  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's name,  and  it  does  not  make  the  penalty  he  has 
paid  for  it  in  the  rakiug-up  of  the  whole  unpleasant  story 
told  in  the  Divorce  Court  any  less  severe.  Moreover,  the 
wheeling  of  that  unlucky  fire-escape  once  more  into  court 
must  not  only  be  annoying  to  the  hero  of  that  machine,  but, 
having  regard  to  Mr.  Campbell's  statement  in  the  matter, 
particularly  tantalizing  to  him.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
private  secretary  could  each  have  helped  the  other  in  his 
litigation  if  they  had  only  been  in  the  way.  If  Mr. 
Parnell  could,  we  say,  have  had  a  consultation  with  Mr. 
Campbell  and  his  solicitor,  he  could  have  recalled  the  fact 
to  his  recollection.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Mr.  Campbell 
could  have  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  the  divorce  suit, 
he  on  his  part  could  have  demolished  a  fiction — to  wit,  that 
of  the  fire-escape.    But,  unfortunately,  they  were  like  the 
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•two  buckets — when  one  was  in  it,  the  other  one  was  out 
of  it ;  and  they  were  unable  to  give  each  the  mutual 
assistance  which,  doubtless,  they  would  both  gladly  have 

-rendered. 


PURITY'S  SENTINEL. 

THE  pure  in  heart  are  not  proverbially  inclined  to  think 
other  people  impure,  improper,  and  generally  vicious. 
.But  a  tendency  of  this  kind  may  be  observed  in  a  small 
periodical,  the  *S'e7iit«eZ,  which  declares  itself  to  be  devoted 
■to  the  cause  of  Social  Purity  and  National  Righteousness. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  agreeable  little  serial  appears  to  be 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  One  of  the  writers,  de- 
scribing a  particularly  infamous  street  of  brothels  in  Bombay, 
asks  what  can  be  done  with  it?  "Some  say,  why  not  try 
"  to  restrain  them  by  some  system  of  licence  1 "  That  will 
not  do,  however,  "  the  united  voice  of  God's  people  and  of 
"  other  decent  citizens  went  up  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude 
"  of  waters,"  and  so  on.  Like  the  voice  of  a  multitude 
of  wild  asses,  rather.  There  is  no  sort  of  use  in  arguing 
■with  people  who  would  let  unborn  generations  suffer 
for  the  vices  of  their  parents.  To  say  this  is,  at  once, 
to  cease  to  be  one  of  "  God's  people "  or  even  "  a  decent 
"  citizen,"  is  indeed  to  be  an  amateur  of  impurity.  This 
pure  author  actually  insinuates  that  "  perhaps  the  majority 
"  among  the  ofScial  and  other  influential  men  of  Bombay 
love  to  have  it  so  "■ — -love,  that  is,  to  have  a  street  of 
abominations.  "  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
"  there  are  many  of  the  so-called  upper  classes  who  are 
*'  anxious  to  have  the  C.  D.  Acts  again  put  in  force,  for 
"  reasons  best  known  to  themselves."  'The  reasons  are 
perfectly  plain.  Man,  being  reasonable,  will  make  a  beast 
of  himself;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  "so-called  upper 
"  classes "  wish  to  prevent  man  fi-om  ruining  his  unborn 
children.  If  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Bom- 
bay, odious  as  it  is,  had  been  at  all  improved  by 
iihe  abolition  of  the  said  Acts,  then  people  who  would  like 
to  restore  them  might  be  accused  of  "  loving  to  have  "  a 
Pandemonium  in  the  place.  But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Acts  has  not  promoted  virtue,  while  it 
has  made  vice  infinitely  more  diseased  and  degraded,  though 
not  a  whit  less  attractive  to  the  people  whom  it  attracts. 
It  is  stated  that  depraved  women  who  will  not  go  to 
Government  hospitals  are  turned  out  of  cantonments.  To 
any  ordinary  vision  this  appears  rather  a  discouragement 
of  vice ;  but  no.  The  Sentinel  of  Purity  thinks  that  the 
military  authorities  are  doing  "  the  utmost  that  they 
"  can  to  encourage  vice  under  the  new  Cantonments  Act." 
It  is  certainly  a  queer  way  of  encouraging  vice.  Appa- 
rently, the  Sentinel  thinks  that  vice  increases  in  pi-o- 
portion  as  the  number  of  the  vicious  decrease.  The 
Sentinel  is  greatly  alarmed  because  somebody  or  other 
has  discovered  that  opium  is  mixed  with  the  tobacco  of 
cigarettes.  They  must  be  very  odious  cigarettes,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  country  will  take  to  opium- 
smoking.  However,  we  presume  that  we  shall  next  be 
accused  of  preaching  the  duty  of  smoking  opium.  Already 
"the  Saturday  Reviev]  and  the  decent,  respectable  Sjjeaker 
are  charged  with  "  disgracing  themselves  by  sneering  at 
"  the  Purity  party."  We  are  brands,  we  know,  we  are 
also  vessels,  but  we  did  not  know  that  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  same  parlous  state,  and  that  "  the  two 
"  superfine  journals  are  champions  of  impurity."  Pre- 
sently we  shall  see  "  The  S-peaker  Scandal.  Awful  Orgies 
"  in  Fleet  Street  1 "  That  is  the  kind  of  literature  which 
is  disseminated,  not  by  the  pure  in  heart,  but  by  some 
of  "  the  Purity  party."  Apparently  even  to  paint 
naked  people  is  an  offence  to  the  Sentinel,  "  Nude  " 
art  "  in  supposed  high-class  picture  galleries  ...  is  made 
"  the  excuse  for  the  circulation  among  the  people  of 
*'  hundreds  and  thousands  of  small  photographs  and 
"  engravings  of  these  pictures."  We  cannot  suppose  that 
a  small  photograph,  engraving,  or  cast,  say  of  the 
Belvedere  Apollo,  or  of  the  riders  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  or  of  Ingres's  Source  is  capable  of  depraving 
any  human  being.  To  say  this,  probably,  is  to  advocate 
impurity.  The  Sentinel  may  read  with  advantage  Dorine's 
reply  to  Tartufe : — 

Vous  etes  done  bien  tendre  teptation, 

Et  la  chair,  sur  vos  sens,  '     grande  impression. 

However,  even  in  a  "  Purity  "  paper  there  may  be  use. 
If  it  be  true  that  Englishmen  in  Burmah  marry  Burmese 
women  with  the  local  rites,  and  then  cast  them  off,  it  is 
time  that  conduct  was  stopped. 


THE  REAL  IRISH  QUESTION. 

IT  is  significant  of  the  conviction  gradually  forming  in  the 
minds  of  politicians  of  all  parties  with  regard  to  the 
probable  character  of  the  next  electoral  battle,  that  legisla- 
tion for  Ireland  appears  less  and  less  in  platform  speeches, 
and  Irish  administration  more  and  more.  That  little 
passage  of  arms  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  on  which  we  commented  last  week,  has 
practically  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of 
the  term  Home  Rule  from  the  party  controversy.  No  one 
on  either  side  any  longer  troubles  himself  to  argue  about 
the  precise  position  of  this  forlorn  item  in  the  Gladstonian 
programme.  The  Gladstonians  who  think  it  decent  to  give 
it  a  prominent  place — like  that  distinguished  organizer  who 
first  left  it  out  altogether  and  then  put  it  at  the  head  of  the 
list — are  scarcely  at  the  pains  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
position  is  a  purely  honorary  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Unionist  who  insists  the  most  strongly  that  Home  Rule  isjdead 
is  quite  prepared  to  admit,  in  terms  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
excellent  mot  the  other  day,  that  the  corpse  is  being 
carried  about  at  the  head  of  the  Gladstonian  host.  Lord 
Hartington's  comparison  of  it  to  the  unsaleable  article 
which  is  got  rid  of  by  "  offering  it  in  a  lot,"  is  also  a  fairly 
satisfying  account  of  the  matter ;  and,  in  truth,  people  on 
both  sides  are  now  pretty  generally  indifferent  to  what  may 
be  done  or  said  about  the  so-called  "  policy  "  of  establishing 
a  separate  Legislature  at  Dublin  for  exclusively  Irish 
affairs.  It  may  still  occupy  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Gladstone  ; 
indeed,  we  hardly  know  what  else  he  would  have  to  dream 
of,  if  he  were  to  be  deprived  of  this ;  but  it  certainly  never 
visits  the  pillow  of  his  most  robust  lieutenant.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  casually  throws  it  in  among  a  list  of  "  multi- 
"  farious"  reforms  which  it  would  on  the  most  sanguine 
calculation  take  about  three  Parliaments  to  get  through  ; 
and  by  cheerfully  adding  that  the  kind  of  Home  Rule 
which  he  has  in  his  mind  is  one  which  notoriously  no 
Irish  Nationalist,  Parnellite,  or  Anti-Parnellite  dare  accept, 
he  leads  us  into  equally  pleasant  paths  of  speculation  on 
the  question  how  long  even  this  single  item  of  the  list  of 
multifarious  reforms  will  take  to  dispose  of. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Irish  question,  so  far  as  it 
enters  into  English  politics  at  all,  resolves  itself  naturally 
into  a  question  of  administration  pure  and  simple.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Russell,  the  host  and  guest  of  the 
Liberal- Union  Club,  and  Lord  Hartington  at  the  Liberal- 
Unionist  Association,  have  alike  dwelt  upon  it.  All  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  impress  the 
average  English  elector  Avith  the  consequences  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  upon  his  own  repose,  of  so  fatal 
an  error  as  restoring  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  to  power. 
We  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  regarded  as  taking  too  cynical 
a  view  of  the  average  English  elector's  political  morality 
and  intelligence  if  we  admit  that  we  are  more  disposed  to 
rely  upon  the  deterrent  efiect  of  the  second  of  these  con- 
sequences than  on  that  of  the  first.  For  the  average 
English  elector  is  removed  on  an  average  by  many  miles  of 
land  and  sea,  and  too  often,  by  many  thousand  leagues,  in 
thought  and  imagination,  from  the  refractory  people  whom 
Mr.  Balfour  has  just  succeeded  by  patient  firmness  in 
subduing ;  and  we  do  not  feel  as  confident  as  we  should 
like  to  be  that  the  appeal  to  him  to  secure  the  perpetuation 
and  resist  the  undoing  of  that  good  work  is  assured  of 
meeting  with  the  only  becoming  and  patriotic  response  from 
him.  Sluch,  however,  may  be  done  by  convincing  him — 
and  the  task,  though  not,  of  course,  exactly  an  easy  one, 
ought  not  to  be  one  of  any  very  extreme  difiiculty — that 
the  revival  of  trouble  in  Ireland  means  an  indefinite  amount 
of  inconvenience  and  discomfort  to  his  English  political  self. 
Somehow  or  other  he  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
nothing  that  he  hopes  for  in  the  way  of  legislation,  be  it 
what  it  may,  is  ever  likely  to  accrue  to  him  so  long  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  with  his  pledges  to  Ireland  and  his  absolute 
necessity  of  governing  by  the  Irish  vote,  is  afc  the  head  of 
affairs. 


THE  HURLBERT  ENIGMA. 

THAT  honest  man,  Mr,  William  H.  Hurlbert,  is  un- 
derstood to  be  carrying  a  lantern  through  the  dark 
places  of  the  North  American  continent,  in  search  of  that 
equally  honest  man,  Mr.  Wilfrid  Murray.  Meanwhile 
the  Court  of  Appeal  has  felt  constrained  to  refuse  the  ap- 
plication of  Miss  Gladys  Evelyn  for  a  new  tria^.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  appeal  was  altogether  groundless. 
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From  the  popular  point  of  view,  and  in  some  respects  from 
the  view  of  common  sense,  the  most  important  question  was. 
Who  wrote  the  abominable  letters  addressed  to  the  plaintiff 
and  produced  by  her  1  Even  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  the 
course  of  his  able  and  exhaustive  summing-up,  was  betrayed 
into  the  remark  that  this  was  really  the  chief  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  jury.  Technically  it  was  not  so.  If 
Mr.  HuRLBERT  promised  to  marry  Miss  Evelyn,  she  was 
entitled  to  a  verdict,  with  damages.  If  he  did  not,  or  if  it 
was  not  proved  that  he  did,  then  the  jury  were  right 
in  finding  for  the  defendant,  "  with  no  damages  at  all." 
But,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  commenting  upon 
Miss  Wiedemann's  suit  against  Mr.  Walpole,  when  esti- 
mating the  credit  of  a  witness  his  story  must  be  taken  as 
a  whole,  Mr.  Hurlbert  was  not  content  with  denying 
the  promise,  and  leaving  the  plaintiff  to  prove  it.  He 
gave  a  most  elaborate  account  of  personation,  forgery,  and 
fraud.  He  said  it  was  not  he  who  made  Miss  Evelyn 
his  mistress,  and  wrote  her  indecent  letters,  but  another 
person,  of  whose  identity  he  was  fully  aware,  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  intimate  personal  relations,  who  carefully 
imitated  his  handwriting,  but  who  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  his  ken.  If  the  jury  had  disbelieved  that  tale,  and 
had  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  Hurlbert  was 
Murray,  they  would  as  a  natural  consequence  have  abso- 
lutely discarded  the  whole  of  the  defendant's  evidence. 
But  it  does  not  follow — and  here  comes  the  fallacy — that 
they  would  have  found  for  the  plaintifi".  The  defendant 
said,  in  eflect,  "  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  writer  of  the  letters, 
"  the  man  who  personated  me,  promised  the  plaintiff 
"  marriage  or  not.  She  may,  for  all  I  know,  be  a  deeply 
"  injured  woman.  My  defence  is  that  she  has  got  hold  of 
"  the  wrong  man,  and  that  the  action  ought  to  be  Evelyn 
"  V.  Murray,  not  Evelyn  v.  Hurlbert." 

There  are,  then,  three  possibilities.  Hurlbert  may  have 
ofi'ered  to  marry  the  plaintiff.  Murray  may  have  offered 
to  marry  her.  Nobody  may  have  offered  to  niai-ry  her  at 
all.  The  jury  could  not  agree  on  the  authorship  of  the 
letters.  Mr.  Justice  Cave  urged  cogent  reasons — one  to 
which  we  called  attention  ourselves,  and  to  which  we  have 
never  seen  any  answer — for  believing  that  they  were  written 
by  Hurlbert.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  declined  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  at  all.  The  jury  were  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  there  had  been  no  promise,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  refused  to  disturb  that  finding.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  letters  to  assist  the  plaintiff.  They  lend  no  support 
to  her  case.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  they  bear  on  the 
question  at  all,  they  are  scarcely  consistent  with  honourable 
or  decent  proposals  of  any  kind.  Therefore  the  rule  for 
a  new  trial  was  most  properly  refused.  Nevertheless  the 
result  of  a  decision  in  undoubted  accordance  with  the  law 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  Both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
remain,  as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  admitted,  under  a  deep 
and  dark  cloud.  Miss  Evelyn,  who  kept  and  used  pro- 
ductions no  respectable  woman  could  have  endured  to 
read,  deserves  little  or  no  sympathy  in  any  event.  If  Mr. 
Hurlbert  wrote  them,  he  deserves  less.  Lord  Esher  de- 
clared that  they  would  "  frighten  people,"  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  assert,  in  a  somewhat  mysterious  hyperbole,  that 
one  of  them  was  "  such  a  letter  as  no  man,  however  de- 
"  praved,  would  have  written  to  any  woman,  however 
"  abandoned."  The  most  impudent  and  barefaced  perjury 
must  have  been  committed  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Such 
colossal  lying  is  an  insult  to  the  Queen's  Courts  and  a  slur 
upon  the  administration  of  justice.  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to 
suggest  a  remedy,  though  if,  as  was  stated  in  Parliament, 
the  Public  Prosecutor  is  looking  into  the  matter,  he  may 
find  one.  Mr.  Hurlbert  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the 
jurisdiction,  and  he  could  not  be  extradited  for  perjury. 
Moreover,  in  so  serious  and  so  complicated  a  matter,  which 
has  already  puzzled  twelve  men,  there  would  be  some  unfair- 
ness if  the  issue  were  to  be  tried  again  with  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  parties  closed.  The  Master  of  the  Eolls  thought 
it  impossible  that  the  plaintiff  could  have  been  prejudiced 
by  the  interruptions  of  the  Attorney-General  after  the 
summing-up.  Nevertheless,  it  would  surely  have  been 
better  if  the  judge  had  told  the  jury  that  Sir  Eichard 
Webster's  statement  was  not  evidence,  and  that  they  were 
bound  on  their  oaths  to  disregard  it. 


PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

A NOT  altogether  unimportant  point  for  consideration 
in  any  attempt  to  forecast   the   future   of  public 
business  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  Session  is  that  of 


the  prospect  before  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  in  the  House- 
of  Lords.  A  generally  favourable  reception  was,  of  course, 
anticipated  for  the  measure,  and  this  has  been  accorded  to 
it,  though  not  perhaps  with  quite  the  heartiness  which 
had  been  expected.  Lords  Waterford  and  Londonderijy,- 
who  discussed  the  Bill  as  experts,  were  friendly  but  not 
enthusiastic  in  their  line,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
speech  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  approached  the  subject 
rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  distinguished  amateur. 
All  three  critics,  moreover,  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  aa 
regards  one  provision  of  the  Land  Purchase  scheme  which,, 
if  they  give  effect  to  it,  may  prove  ultimately  a  source  of 
trouble.  They  agreed,  as  indeed  do  a  majority  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  Bill  and  its  author,  in  condemning  Mr. 
Balfour's  one  mistake — the  introduction  of  the  new  clause 
providing  for  the  apportioning  of  the  advance  to  be  mad© 
by  the  Land  Commissioners  among  the  tenants  holding 
farms  respectively  above  and  below  50Z.  of  annual  value,  in 
the  numerical  ratio  of  these  two  classes  to  each  other.  It 
may  be  fully  expected,  therefore,  that  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  give  effect  to  these  objections  in  Committee  by 
substituting  aggregate  value  of  holding  for  number  of 
tenants  as  the  basis  of  apportionment ;  and,  if  the  Govern- 
ment consent,  or  are  constrained  to  accept  some  such 
an  amendment  as  this,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
change  will  be  resentfully  regarded  by  the  Gladstonians 
and  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
sharp  contention  may  be  the  result. 

Now  it  is  hardly  necessary,  of  course,  to  point  out  •- 
that  the  Government  have  no  time  to  spend  in  sharp  con- 
tention on  any  subject  which  they  have  been  flattering^ 
themselves  that  they  have  got  rid  of.    If  the  Session  is  to 
be  wound  up  in  decent  time  and  without  leaving  any  of 
the  Ministerial  engagements  unfulfilled,  it  is  imperatively 
requisite  that  the  Government  and  the  House  should  apply 
their  undivided  energies  to  the  task  before  them  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Education  Bill  and  the  other  outstanding 
measures  and  the  unfinished  business  of  Supply.  Ministers 
have  at  last  been  able  to  begin  on  this  latter  part  of  their 
work,  and  have  obtained  a  few  votes;  but  too  little  way 
has  been  made  at  present  to  enable  one  to  form  even  the 
roughest  estimate  of  the  future  rate  of  progress.    It  is 
stated  that  not  much  discussion  on  the  Irish  Estimates 
is  threatened  this  year  from   below  the  gangway.  If 
no   reduction  is   made  in  the   strength  of    the  police 
force  in  the  districts  recently  withdrawn  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Crimes  Act,  Mr.  Balfour's  policy  in  this 
respect  will,  it  is  said,  be  challenged  ;  but  political  gossip 
has  it  that  beyond  this  not  much  will  be  attempted,  that 
the  number  of  Irish  grievances  which  it  is  desired  to 
ventilate  is  unusually  small  this  Session,  and  that  the 
talk  upon  other  subjects  is  not  expected  to  occupy  the 
House  long.    Anticipations  of  the  kind  are  always  largely  •  • 
conjectural,  and  often  have  no  other  real  basis  than  the  fact  • 
that  nothing  is  at  present  known  of  any  definitely  obstruc- 
tive intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  party,  and  that  ■ 
in  the  absence  of  such  intention  there  is  no  reason,  as, 
indeed,  there  seldom  is  any  reason,  why  the   vote  for 
Irish    administration   should    not   be    got    as  speedily 
through  the  House  of  Commons  as  any  English  financial 
business   of  the   simplest   description.     Of   course  the 
cardinal  point  in  the  whole  question  of  public  business 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  department  of  Supply,  but  in 
that  of  legislation ;  and  in  all  probability  another  week  will  ' 
settle  it.    That  is  to  say,  we  shall  most  likely  know  by  that 
time  what  the  "expectations"  of  the  Education  Bill  this 
Session  are  really  worth.    Mr.  Smith  has  announced  that 
the  Committee  on  the  measure  will  sit  de  die  in  diern,  and 
five  days'  experience  of  its  labours  will  teach  us  much. 
However  little  way  may  be  made  with  the  amendments  to 
the  measure,  and  the  notice-paper  is  already  rapidly  filling 
with  them,  the  tone  of  the  discussion  can  hardly  fail  to 
indicate  what  is  the  real  outlook  before  the  Bill.    If  the 
Opposition — that  is,  we  mean,  the  unofficial  Opposition, 
the  Radical  members  below  the  gangway — are,  as  Mr. 
Labouchere  alleges,  desirous  beyond  all  things  that  the 
Bill  should  pass,  and  if  the  Irish  jealousy  and  dislike  of  it 
are  held  in  check,  it  will  no  doubt  become  law  before  the 
end  of  J uly.    The  House  of  Commons  can  get  through  ■ 
work  fast  enough  on  the  rare  occasions  when  all  its  members 
are  of  one  mind.   But  if  there  is  any  veiled  hostility  to  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  "f  -hting  "  members  of  the  Gladstonian 
party,  the  Governmel     nil  pretty  soon  find  that  the  work 
they  are  attempting  is      ond  their  powers. 
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THE  MUTINIES  OF  1797- 

IV. 

THE  desertion  of  Dimcan  by  Lis  squadron  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  great  mutiny.  It  was  also  the  event  which 
proved  to  the  country  and  to  the  better  stamp  of  men  throughout 
the  fleet  what  the  consequences  of  insubordination  inevitably  are. 
None  were  made  more  indignant  by  it  than  the  crews  in  the 
Channel,  who  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  Parker,  and 
even  volunteered  to  assist  in  reducing  the  mutineers  to  order. 
News  travelled  slowly  in  those  times,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
crews  in  the  North  Sea  had  only  a  very  vague  notion  of  what 
had  been  the  end  of  the  Spithead  outbreak  ;  but  they  did  know 
that  there  was  a  Dutch  force  in  the  Texel  getting  ready  for  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  they  did  their  best  to  leave  it  an  open 
road.  As  might  be  expected,  the  conduct  of  these  men  was 
throughout  wanting  in  the  moderation  shown  at  Spithead.  Among 
the  demands  which  they  made  was  one  that  in  future  a  common 
sailor  should  be  a  member  of  every  court-martial  by  which  a 
foremast  man  was  tried.  The  revolutionary  flavour  of  that 
demand  was  beyond  dispute.  When  the  ships  actually  reached 
the  Nore,  some  of  their  crews  not  only  committed  acts  of  savage 
violence  on  officers,  but  were  guilty  of  downright  piracy. 

The  trouble  in  Duncan's  ships  began  in  Yarmouth  Koads  on 
the  27th  of  May,  the  day  before  the  Cli/de  cut  her  cable  and  ran 
for  Sheerness.  On  that  day  the  crew  of  the  Venerable,  74,  the 
flagship,  who  are  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  Parker,  and  who 
must  in  any  case  have  known  what  was  happening  at  the  Nore, 
ran  into  the  rigging  and  began  cheering  in  a  disorderly 
manner.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  body  of  officers  who  were 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Duncan  called  the  Marines  under  arms, 
and  sent  his  officers  among  the  men  with  orders  to  bring 
them  down.  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  men  mustered 
in  the  waist.  Then  the  Admiral  gave  them  a  little  address, 
the  point  of  which  was  that  he  would  go  all  lengths  be- 
fore he  would  allow  the  command  of  the  ship  to  be  taken  out 
of  his  hands.  When  one  of  the  men  cried  out  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  they  meant  to  do,  the  Admiral  drew  sword  on  him, 
and  would  have  cut  him  down  if  his  arm  had  not  been  held  by 
the  chaplain.  Then  he  ordered  all  who  meant  to  stand  by  their 
officers  to  go  over  to  the  starboard  side,  and  was  instantly  obeyed 
by  all  the  crew  except  six.  These  six  were  at  once  put  in  irons 
in  the  wardroom.  They  were,  obviously,  entirely  surprised  by 
the  turn  their  adventure  had  taken,  and  sent  a  humble  message 
begging  for  pardon.  Duncan,  with  what  would  have  been  weak- 
ness in  another  man,  forgave  them.  It  was  not  credible  that  the 
crew  of  the  Venerable  was  the  only  one  infected  by  the  mutinous 
spirit,  and  the  Admiral  called  on  his  captains  to  report  whether 
they  had  seen  any  sign  of  disafiection  among  their  men.  With 
the  single  exception  of  Captain  Hotham,  of  the  Adamant,  50, 
they  replied  that  they  had  seen  none.  Duncan  went  on  board 
the  Adamant  and  mustered  the  crew.  There  was  a  repetition 
of  the  scene  on  the  Venerablds  deck ;  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
Adamant  told  the  Admiral  that  they  meant  to  dispute  his 
authority.  Duncan  was,  as  his  pictures  remain  to  prove, 
a  man  of  great  height,  and  his  physical  strength  was 
immense.  He  seized  the  impudent  fellow,  and  swung  him 
over  the  side  of  the  ship.  Then,  holding  him  suspended  by 
one  hand,  he  asked  the  crew  to  look  at  this  fellow  who  dared  to 
dispute  his  authority.  The  Adamants  cheered  with  delight, 
and  no  more  was  heard  of  their  discontent.  For  a  moment  it 
appeared  as  if  the  Admiral's  personal  influence  would  keep  his 
whole  squadron  steady ;  but  the  appearance  was  delusive.  On 
the  29th  May  he  ordered  his  ships  to  sea,  and  they  stood  out ;  but 
no  sooner  were  they  clear  of  the  shoals  off  Yarmouth  than  all  of 
them  which  had  been  declared  to  be  trustworthy  deserted  him, 
leaving  him  only  his  own  flagship  and  the  Adamant,  on  which  he 
had  already  faced  and  disarmed  the  mutiny.  Duncan's  further 
conduct  is  famous  in  our  naval  history.  He  took  the  Venerable 
and  the  Adamant  over  to  the  Texel.  There  he  remained  through 
the  summer,  announcing  his  intention  to  fight  the  Dutch  if  they 
came  out,  and  go  down  with  the  flag  flying.  As  he  had  his  two 
crows  now  well  in  hand,  it  is  credible  that,  if  the  enemy  had  put 
to  sea,  our  naval  history  would  have  included  another  last  fight 
of  the  Revenge. 

The  rest  of  the  squadron  now  went  oflf  in  detachments  to  the 
Nore,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  dozen  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates.  On  board  some  of  them,  at  least,  disgraceful  weakness 
was  shown  by  the  officers.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  the  right  to 
sneer  at  the  commander  who  quails  before  unanimous  and  violent 
mutiny,  unless  he  has  himself  foced  that  most  dreadful  of  mili- 
tary dangers.  But  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  officer  who  shrinks 
from  doing  his  duty  when  a  part  of  his  command  is  ready  and 
even  eager  to  support  him.  According  to  Brenton,  who  was  then 
one  of  his  lieutenants,  Captain  Fancourt,  of  the  Agamemno7i, 


was  guilty  of  this  weakness.  He  yielded  to  his  crew  at  once, 
and  not  only  so,  but  when  he  was  told  by  some  of  the  petty 
officers,  who  sent  the  message  through  IBrenton,  that,  if  he 
would  order  the  Marines  to  act,  a  large  part  of  the  sailors 
would  stand  by  him,  he  deliberately  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  there  would  be  a  fight,  and  that  he  could  not  bear  to 
see  his  poor  men  "  writhing  on  the  deck."  As  was  only 
natural,  no  captain  in  the  squadron  was  treated  with  more 
absolute  contempt  by  the  mutineers  than  Fancourt.  By  the 
6th  of  June  the  North  Sea  ships  had  assembled  at  the  Nore. 
Their  arrival  revived  the  spirit  of  Parker  and  his  associates,  which 
had  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  escape  of  the  Clyde  and  the  San 
Fiorenzo,  and  then  further  damped  by  the  subsequent  escape  of 
the  Serapis  and  the  Discovery,  armed  transports,  which  succeeded 
in  following  the  example  set  by  the  frigates.  The  news,  too, 
from  the  shore  was  very  bad  ;  but  the  leaders  still  hoped  to  cow 
the  country.  A  blockade  of  the  river  was  ordered,  and  the  trade 
stopped.  Parker  still  professed  great  loyalty.  The  feasts  on  the 
Pestoration  Day,  29th  of  May,  and  the  King's  birthday,  the  4th  of 
June,  were  observed  with  all  the  usual  forms.  On  the  4th  of 
June  Parker  sent  on  shore  for  the  chaplain  of  the  Sandivich  to 
preach  the  Birthday  sermon.  The  chaplain,  whose  name  was 
Ilatherall,  came,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  choose  for  his  text 
Job  xxvii.  5 — "  God  forbid  that  I  should  justify  you ;  till  I 
die  I  will  not  remove  mine  integrity  from  me  " — and  to  preach 
a  loyal  sermon  on  it.  To  the  credit  of  the  good  sense,  if 
not  the  humanity,  of  the  men,  he  was  allowed  to  land  unhurt. 
Other  incidents  of  these  days  were  not  equally  creditable.  The 
surgeon  of  one  ship  was  tarred  and  feathered.  Brenton,  who 
does  not  give  the  names,  says  that  this  man  had  been  drunk 
in  his  cabin  for  five  weeks,  and  he  half  excuses  the  act 
as  one  of  "  wild  justice."  On  board  the  Monmouth,  whose 
captain,  Lord  Northesk,  afterwards  third  in  command  at 
Trafalgar,  disliked  the  use  of  the  cat,  the  men  flogged  the 
second  master,  two  masters'  mates,  a  midshipman,  and  a  sergeant 
of  Marines.  They  then  shaved  their  heads,  and  turned  them 
ashore.  Parties  landed  from  the  ships,  and  plundered  the  farm- 
houses. Trading  vessels  were  overhauled  and  pillaged.  In  fact, 
the  fleet  was  rapidly  drifting  into  mere  piracy.  Meanwhile  the 
anger  on  shore  was  growing  daily.  Troops  and  Volunteers 
poured  into  Sheerness.  The  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
were  supplied  with  furnaces  for  heating  shot.  Some  vessels  in 
the  Long  Reach  were  manned  and  got  ready  for  service.  The 
whole  body  of  merchant  seamen,  who  were  threatened  by  the 
blockade  of  the  Thames,  were  eager  to  serve  against  the  muti- 
neers. On  the  6th  of  June  Parliament  passed  the  Act  for  pre- 
venting the  seduction  of  sailors  or  soldiers,  which  made  all 
communication  with  the  mutineers  an  indictable  offence. 

This  Act  really  broke  the  backbone  of  the  mutiny.  It  showed 
the  men  that  the  country  was  not  to  be  cowed.  The  timid  or 
more  moderate  were  frightened,  and  those  who  had  committed 
themselves  too  far  began  to  clamour  for  desperate  courses. 
Parker  talked  of  taking  the  ships  over  to  Holland,  and  surrender- 
ing them  to  the  enemy.  Whether,  even  if  he  had  induced  the 
squadron  to  follow  him,  he  could  have  got  off  is  very  doubtful. 
Lord  Keith,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  naval  operations  against  the  mutineers,  had  re- 
moved the  beacons  and  buoys  from  the  Swin  and  other 
shallows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  cutting  ofl"  their  retreat.  Without  pilots,  whom  they 
could  not  obtain,  they  could  hardly  have  got  the  ships  out. 
But  there  was  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  follow 
Parker  they  knew  not  where.  He  himself  obviously  felt  that  the 
game  was  going  against  him,  but  an  air  of  defiance  was  kept  up 
painfully  enough.  Lord  Northesk  was  "  ordered  "  on  shore  with 
a  statement  of  grievances  to  be  given  to  the  King.  On  the  7th 
the  effigies  of  "  Billy  Pitt "  and  "  Dundas  "  were  hung  at  the  yard- 
arm.  Parker  went  round  the  fleet  reading  extracts  from  what  he 
called  the  King's  "  foolish''  proclamation,  with  seditious  comments ; 
but  on  board  the  Ardent,  74,  he  was  openly  rebuked  by  a 
Lieutenant  Wardour  for  garbling  it,  and  enough  men  stood  by 
the  officer  to  save  him  from  retaliation.  In  fact,  the  dislike  of 
all  Englishmen  for  an  upstart  was  beginning  to  tell  against  the 
mutineer  leader.  He  was  openly  jeered  at  as  a  "pretty  admiral 
of  the  fleet."  It  does  not  appear  that  Parker  ever  called  himself 
by  this  title,  and  the  story  that  he  proclaimed  a  "  floating  re- 
public "  is  a  myth ;  but  he  did  exercise  authority,  and  it  soon 
became  ofi'ensive.  On  the  loth  June  the  first-fruits  of  the  com- 
bined disgust,  fear,  and  repentance  of  the  men  was  seen  in  the 
escape  of  the  Leopard.  The  captain  had  been  landed,  but  one 
lieutenant  at  least  remained  on  board,  with  some  sub- 
ordinate officers.  This  officer,  whose  name  was  Eobb,  learnt 
that  he  would  find  support  if  he  attempted  to  retake  the  ship. 
During  the  night  of  the  9th  June,  he,, with  the  help  of  some 
masters,  mates,  and  midshipmen,  trained  two  of  the  ward-room 
guns  forward  and  loaded  them  with  grape  shot.    Next  morning 
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when  the  tide  was  flowmg,  and  therefore  able  to  carry  the  ship 
up  the  river,  he  threw  open  the  door  and  unmasked  his  battery. 
Then  leaving  trusty  men  by  the  guns  with  orders  to  sweep  the 
dect,  if  necessary,  he  rushed  out  and  ordered  the  mutineers  to 
surrender.    There  was  a  light,  but  in  the  end  Robb  and  his 
fellow-officers  contrived  to  cut  the  cable,  to  get  enough  sail  set  to 
give  the  Leopard  steerage  way,  and  to  carry  her  oif  fighting 
fiercely  all  the  time  with  those  of  the  mutineers  who  refused  to 
submit.    He  brought  her  up  the  Thames  with  the  remnant  of  the 
mutineers  under  hatches.    The  Repulse,  64,  followed.    Her  crew 
spontaneously  replaced  the  officers  in  command.    She  ran  on  the 
Nore  Sand  and  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  mutineers  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  but  was  at  last  got  oil',  and  carried  into  Sheerness. 
From  that  moment  till  the  final  surrender  of  the  Sandwich,  one 
vessel  after  another  either  cut  and  ran,  or  merely  hauled  down 
the  red  flag  and  hoisted  the  blue — which  the  sailors  called  the 
"  signal  of  agreeableness."    On  board  the  Standard  the  le  ader 
of  the  mutineers,  whose  name,  "  strangely  enough,"  says  Captain 
Cunningham,  was  William  Wallace,  shot  himself  when  he  saw 
the  game  was  up.    A  few  of  the  more  desperate  men  seized  a 
smack  and  fled  across  the  North  Sea.    They  ran  her  ashore  on 
the  coast  of  Holland,  and  so,  as  the  Sagas  would  say,  are  out 
of  the  story.    Parker  himself,  whether  from  irresolution  or  from 
what  in  a  better  man  one  might  call  magnanimity,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  escape.    He  was  surrendered  by  his  messmates  of  the 
Sandwich,  and,  as  we  have  said,  met  his  death  at  the  fore-yardarm 
like  a  man,  having  written  the  proper  sort  of  letter  to  his  wife, 
expressed  due  contrition^for  his  ofiences,  and  asked,  as  the  leader 
of  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  should,  that  his  life  might  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  sacrifice.    If  it  was  all,  or  even  partly,  affectation,  at 
least  it  was  the  affectation  of  a  man  who  knew  the  becoming  thing 
to  do.    There  were  in  all  eighteen  mutineers  executed,  of  whom 
four  were  Marines.    The  total  number  of  men  condemned  to  death 
was  nearly  forty ;  but  the  Government  was  not  disposed  to  be 
more  severe  than  it  could  help.    When,  on  the  iith  October, 
Duncan,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  consisting  almost  wholly  of  ships 
which  had  been  in  the  mutiny,  caught  Admiral  de  Winter  at  sea 
nearly  at  the  very  spot  where  Monk  had  anchored  after  the  great 
battle  in  which  Martin  Tromp  was  killed  in  the  first  Dutch  war, 
and  defeated  him  in  the  hardest-fought  sea-fight  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  King  was  advised  to  publish  a  general  pardon.  It 
was  long  before  the  discipline  of  the  navy  wholly  recovered  the 
shock  it  had  received  ;  but  the  great  mutiny  was  over,  and  the 
State  could  afford  to  be  generous  without  fear  that  its  generosity 
would  be  mistaken  for  weakness. 


THE  MASKE  OF  FLOWERS  AT  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 

TT  was  certainly  a  bold  experiment  that  was  made  by  the 
-■-  Masters  of  the  Bench  of  Gray's  Inn,  as  nearly  as  possible  four 
years  ago,  when  they  produced  The  Masks  of  Fluicers  in  honour 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee.    It  was  felt  at  the  time  that  the  occasion 
would  be  either  a  great  failure  or  a  great  success— that  there 
would  be  no  middle  course  open  to  either  the  executive  or  the 
players.   The  Benchers  had  on  their  side  tradition  which  testified 
to  the  existence  of  maskes  in  the  olden  time,  but  this  was 
balanced  by  modern  taste.    Would  an  audience  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  tolerate  the  "carnival  sports  "and  the  "  dances 
of  a  more  dainty  quality,"  that  were  so  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
gallants  and  ladies  of  the  Court  of  King  James  ?    Would  they 
understand  the  contest  between  Silenus  representing  the  blessino's 
of  Wine,  and  Kawasha  the  defender  of  the  comforts  of  Tobacco^? 
These  riddles  were  put  to  Mr.  Arthur  a.  Beckett,  a  member  of  the 
Inn  and  a  dramatic  author,  but  one  whose  pen  had  been  used  in 
other  branches  of  literature  for  some  years  past,  to  find,  as  fate 
had  it,  a  very  fortunate  solution.  The  Master  of  the  Revels  (as  the 
assessor  was  created)  at  once  saw  the  possibility  of  turning  what 
was  merely  a  revel  into  a  genuine  stage  play,  with  plot,  dialogue, 
and  scenes   complete.     With  a  discretion  amply  justified  by 
the  result,  he  carefully  appropriated  the  original  copies  of  the 
ancient  maske  and  wrote  his  own  version.    Instead  of  the  centre 
of  a  banqueting  hall,  he  carried  the  action  to  the  stage  ;  in  lieu  of 
set-pieces  he  had  scenes,  and  when  he  wanted  female  characters 
he  turned  men  into  women  without  the  smallest  compunction. 
Thus  Primavera,  the  representative  of  Spring,  was  in  the  original 
a  gentleman,  but  became  a  lady  at  a  stroke  of  Mr.  a  Beckett's 
pen.  ^  Again,  "  garden  gods  "  were  spoken  of  in  the  ancient  time ; 
but,  in  the  modern  adaptation,  these  personages  assumed  the 
shapes  of  "garden  goddesses,"  without  injury  to  the  original. 
But  this  was  not  the  only  difficulty  with  which  the  Benchers 
and  their  trusty  lieutenant  had  to  contend.    To  act  according  to 
precedent,  it  was  necessary  that  performers,  orators,  dancers, 
singers,  and  orchestra,  should  be  recruited  from  the  Bar,  or  at 
least  from  the  Inns  of  Court.    Fortunately  a  very  useful  and 


accomplished  body  of  tried  musicians  existed,  and  still  exist,  in 
the  society  known  as  the  B.  M.  S.  To  this  confederation  Mr. 
a  Beckett  appealed,  and  his  application  met  with  a  most  cordial 
reception.  Stories  are  told  that,  during  the  weeks  preceding  the 
original  production,  all  the  "  principals  "  (a  body  numbering  some 
dozen  or  more ;  for  the  maskers  were,  so  to  speak,  an  officers' 
corps)  gave  nearly  the  whole  of  their  time  to  mastering  the  de- 
tails of  the  7norisco,  the  minuet,  and  the  2Mva7i.  It  was  fortunate 
that  an  eight  hours  of  labour  Bill  was  not  in  force,  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  at  the  expiry  of  the  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
statutory  minutes.  If  such  a  measure  had  then  existed,  it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  The  Maske  of  Flowers  would  never  have  been 
played  at  Gray's  Inn.  However,  every  one  concerned  did  his  or 
her  level  best.  The  late  Mr.  J.  O'Connor  painted  the  scenery,  Mr. 
Lewis  Wingfield  designed  the  dresses,  Messrs.  Birch  Reynardson 
and  Prendergast  prepared  the  music,  and  Mr.  D'Auban  put  into 
poetry  (of  motion)  the  dances  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  had 
unearthed,  and  the  result  was  a  genuine  success.  The  quaint 
production  was  received  with  unlimited  appreciation,  and  voted 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  incidents  in  the  celebration  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Jubilee. 

And  now,  after  a  rest  of  four  years  (which  is  certainly  consider- 
ably shorter  than  a  sleep  of  three  centuries),  The  Maske  of  Flmvers 
again  makes  its  appearance,  but  this  time  in  the  Hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  at  the  benevolent  instigation  of  Lady  Halsbury,  and  in 
the  cause  of  the  funds  of  the  Convalescent  Home  at  Westgate-on- 
Sea.    The  old  scenery  (which,  if  rumour  is  to  be  believed,  had 
found  its  way  from  Gray's  to  a  workman's  club  in  Holborn)  is 
touched  up,  the  music  is  strengthened  with  a  song  breathing  the 
spirit  of  the  period,  written  by  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  original  performers  once  more  offer  their  services. 
But  the  revival  of  Wednesday  last  had  a  distinct  and  special 
value  not  given  to  the  1887  performance,  inasmuch  as  a  quartet 
of  expert  fencers,  representing  rapier  and  dagger,  and  sword  and 
buckler  contests,  had  kindly  joined  the  corps  dramatique.  A 
modification  of  the  text  had  rendered  the  introduction  of  this 
interesting  study  of  fencing,  as  it  was  practised  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  not  only  possible  but  appropriate.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  argument  of  the  Maske  tells  how, 
to  please  King  James  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  with  Lady  Frances,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  the  Sun  sends  to  Whitehall  his  messenger  Gallus  to 
order  Winter  and  Spring  to  produce  an  entertainment  in  their 
honour.    The  God  of  Day  (who  seems  to  be  well  posted  up 
with  the  fashions  of  the  time)  desires  Invierno  to  organize  some 
carnival  sports,  which  are  to  consist  of  contests  in  dance  and 
song  between  the   champions   of  Wine   and  Tobacco,  while 
Primavera  is  to  restore  to  "  their  human  shape  some  men  that 
have  been  changed  into  flowers  that  they  may  sing  and  dance  in  a 
more  dainty  manner  than  the  carnival  sportsmen."  Comparing 
the  earlier  Maske  with  Mr.  a  Beckett's  more  modern  version,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  editor  wisely  suppressed  the  rougher  romps 
of  the  carnival  revelry,  because,  as  he  himself  says,  some  of  the 
text  written  in  the  time  of  James  I.  "  was  not  found  in  every 
respect  suitable  to  modern  tastes."    By  the  introduction  of  the 
clever  swordplay  of  Messrs.  C.  G.  R.  Matthey  and  W.  H.  Pollock, 
who  are  opposed  to  Dr.  C.  E.  F.  Mouat-Biggs  and  Captain  Alfred 
Hutton,  the  effect  of  the  more  exciting  original  is  in  a  way  re- 
stored.   Certainly  on  Wednesday  the  fighting  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  incidents  in  the  first  part,  and  was  received 
with  an  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  that  which  attended  the 
admirable  singing  of  the  new  song  by  Miss  Agnes  Hull,  with  which 
the  act  now  satisfactorily  concludes.    Particularly  good  was  the 
ending  of  the  contest  with  rapier  and  dagger  between  Captain 
Hutton  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock,  when,  after  a  display  of  courtesy 
on  both  sides,  the  former  stabs  his  opponent  in  a  fight  with  daggers 
alone,  and  carries  him  from  the  stage.  For  the  rest,  Messrs.  Dundas 
Gardiner  and  Lewis  Coward  were,  as  Silenus  and  Kawasha  (the 
representatives  of  Wine  and  Tobacco),  equally  at  home  in  their 
music,  and  did  full  justice  to  the  songs  in  praise  of  liquor  and 
smoke,  incidents  in  the  contest  ordered  by  the  Sun,  and  carried  out 
under  the  marshalship  of  Invierno,  a  part  played,  by  the  way,  not 
without  an  air  of  old-time  distinction,  by  the  editor  of  the  text. 
Miss  Hull  was  a  most  captivating  Primavera,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Norton,  in  a  handsome  costume,  a  courteous  and  graceful  Gallus. 

As  at  Gray's  Inn,  the  second  part,  devoted  to  the  "  daintier 
devices,"  made  a  marked  impression.  The  dancing  of  the  morisco 
by  the  cavaliers  alone,  and  then  assisted  by  "the  garden  god- 
desses," of  the  minuet  and  pavan,  was  immensely  and  deservedly 
popular.  Since  1887  many  of  these  measures  have  been  seen  on 
the  stage,  but  as  yet  have  scarcely  reached  the  Gray's-Inn-plus- 
Inner-Temple  level.  That  this  should  be  so  argues  that,  were 
these  dances  mtroduced  into  society  programmes  in  lieu  of  the 
waltz  and  polka,  they  might  obtain  a  lasting  footing.  A  glance  at 
the  programmes  of  the  two  performances  shows  that  but  four 
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out  of  the  sixteen  dancers  of  1887  take  part  in  the  present  revival, 
:  and  yet  the  dancing-  of  last  Wednesday  was  completely  satis- 
factory. The  three-fourths  of  the  new  dancers  harmonized  with 
the  one-fourth  of  the  originals.  However,  it  is  but  just  to  note 
that  Mrs.  Charles  Thynne,  who  four  years  ago  was  by  common 
■  consent  admitted  to  be  the  most  graceful  of  the  ladies,  still 
bears  away  the  palm  as  first  of  garden  goddesses,  ably  seconded 
by  the  other  "  original "  masker,  Mrs.  a  Becket  Terrell.  One  of 
the  features  of  1887  was  the  exquisite  singing  by  Mr.  Basil 
Lawrence  of  the  song  "  referring  to  the  ladies,"  of  which  the 
following  is  a  verse — 

Of  creatures  are  the  flowers,  (faire  ladies) 
The  prettiest,  if  we  shall  speak  true. 
The  earth's  coronet,  the  sunne's  babies. 
Enamelled  cuppes  of  Heaven's  swect^dew. 
Your  fairer  hands  have  often  blest  them, 
When  your  needles  h.ave  expressed  them. 
Therefore  Ihou.nh  all  shapes  be  changed. 
Let  not  your  favours  be  estranged. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  substitute  for  the  original  singer  had 
to  be  found  at  short  notice,  and  one  of  his  remaining  colleagues 
(Mr.  J.  W.  Cunliffe)  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  audience.  The  dancing  of  that  gentleman  in  the  juayan  (a 
rather  trying  measure  with  its  peacock-like  struts)  was  also 
effective.  The  music  of  this  part  of  the  Masko,  written  by 
Mr.  Birch  Reynardson,  compares  favourably  with  the  catch  of 
Act  I.  by  Copparario  (or  rather  Cooper,  for  the  music-master  of 
Charles  I.  was  known  by  that  name  until  he  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Italy),  and  is  simply  charming.  No  doubt  the  more 
modern  composer  owes  some  of  his  inspiration  to  the  catches  of 
the  period  (notably  in  the  morisco),  but  the  setting  is  perfect. 
And  here  it  is  right  to  award  a  hearty  word  of  commendation  to 
Mr.  Prendergast,  who,  as  Musical  Director,  must  have  had  no  easy 
task  in  conducting  a  small  but  efficient  orchestra  (including  a 
couple  of  harpsichords),  and,  with  its  assistance,  suiting  the  require- 
ments of  quaint  old  part  songs  and  complicated  Jacobean  dances. 

Having  regard  to  the  success  scored  on  Wednesday,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  theatres  may  take  a  hint  from  the  reproduction, 
and  once  more  reintroduce  this  old  form  of  entertainment.  The 
first  part  of  The  Maske  of  Flowers,  with  its  carnival  sports  (an 
--admirable  contrast  to  "  the  more  dainty  devices  "),  from  a  literary 
j)oint  of  view  is  not  very  inferior  to  modern  burlesque.  The  players 
made  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  the  act  went  with  plenty 
of  spirit ;  and  if  the  jests  about  tobacco  "turning  noses  into  a 
chimney,"  and  the  bray  ofSilenus's  ass  causing  his  opponents  "to 
roar  and  run  away,"  have  an  ancient  flavour  somewhat  suggestive 
of  the  earlier  works  of  the  late  Joseph  Miller,  they  are  interest- 
ing as  marking  the  time  when  smoking  was  a  novelty.  And 
from  one  point  of  view  this  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
jevival,  for  here  we  have  a  picture  of  the  sort  of  pleasantry  that 
entertained  our  ancestors  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  16 14  the 
performers  were  amateurs,  as  they  are  in  1891  ;  and  it  may  be 
taken  that,  the  conditions  being  equal,  the  result  has  been  the 
.same.  It  is  more  than  possible,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
play of  the  nineteenth  century  is  quite  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  seventeenth.  Certainly  when  The  Maske  of  Floivers  was 
played  in  Whitehall  the  maskers  were  able  to  obtain  recruits  to 
join  in  their  revels  from  the  audience,  and  this  was  of  course 
impossible  at  the  Inner  Temple ;  but  still,  extempore  fooling  is 
not  equal  to  the  carefully-rehearsed  effects  of  deliberate  drollery, 
jaxiA  we  may  take  it  that  at  Whitehall  there  was  no  better  founda- 
tion for  hilarity  than  at  the  Temple.  To  sum  up,  "  the  direction  " 
,,(to  quote  from  the  programme)  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  com- 
munity for  carrying  out  so  efficiently  a  most  interesting  experi- 
ment, and  as  this  labour  of  love  (in  which  Mr.  Henry  Irving 
joined  by  most  graciously  and  generously  placing-  the  Lyceum 
wardrobe  at  the  command  of  the  company)  brings  also  funds  to  a 
most  excellent  charity,  the  chorus  of  congratulation  should  be 
hearty  and  universal.  There  was  some  hitch  about  the  licence, 
which  necessitated  the  return  of  money  at  the  door  ;  but  this  was 
felt  by  the  audience  generally  to  be  only  a  temporary  arrange- 
_ment,  and  cheques  to  adequate  amount  no  doubt  will  be  sent,  as 
reparation,  to  Lady  Jeune  in  aid  of  the  charity.  A  second 
performance  has  been  announced  to  take  place  at  9  o'clock  r.M.  on 
Tuesday. 


"OTTERS"  AND  "HUNTERS." 

rriHE  otter,  an  instrument  for  catching  trout,  is  unlawful  in 
Scotland  and  in  England  ;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  subject  to  a 
special  Act,  the  terms  of  which  are  so  ambiguous  that  we  may 

.refrain  from  saying  positively  whether  it  is  lawful  or  not  in  that 
country.    A  sportsman  resident  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Derg  is 

_so  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  he  pleases  he  may  use  it  with  im- 
punity that,  although  he  is  a  well-known  landowner  with  a  repu- 


tation worth  preserving,  he  has  used  the  engine  expressly  in  order 
that  the  magistrates  may  have  a  test  case  over  the  subject.  His 
contention  is  that,  whilst  the  otter  in  all  its  modes  is  unlawful 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  it  is  only  in  one  of  its  modes  banned 
by  the  Act  of  1850  which  relates  to  Ireland.  This  is  a  nice 
question  for  the  law  courts  of  that  country,  to  which  we  leave  it 
unreservedly.  We  touch  upon  the  subject  merely  in  order  to  show 
that,  whatsoever  the  law  in  Ireland  may  be,  the  law  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  is  such  as  all  sportsmen  must  approve. 
Indeed,  it  is  so  generally  acquiesced  in  by  sportsmen  in  those 
parts  of  the  kingdom  that  very  few  of  them  know  by  expe- 
rience what  the  otter  is.  Therefore  we  must  explain  the  thing. 
In  its  commonest  form  it  consists  of  a  small  oblong  slice  of 
wood  weighted  with  a  leaden  keel,  a  stout  line  rigged  with 
many  flies,  each  about  two  feet  apart  from  its  neighbours, 
and  a  trolling  rod.  The  line  is  so  attached  to  the  wood 
that  as  the  angler  moves  along  the  bank  of  the  water  the  otter, 
instead  of  being  dragged  in-shore,  tends  outwards.  The  fisher's 
movement  is  slow ;  the  flies  sink ;  and  the  occasions  on  which 
three  or  four  trout  do  not  hook  themselves  every  two  or  three 
minutes  are  very  few  indeed.  When  the  man  perceives  that  there 
are  fish  enough  on  the  line  to  make  a  sufficient  haul,  he  reels  up, 
pulls  his  tackle  in  by  main  force,  and  lands  the  trout  as  coarsely 
as  if  they  were  whiting  on  a  deep-sea  line.  To  fill  a  basket  with 
the  otter  requires  absolutely  no  skill.  Any  one  man  can  accomplish 
the  task  as  easily  as  any  other.  It  is  not  essentially  different  from 
the  work  of  catching  trout  with  a  drag-net,  or  of  poisoning  them  with 
chloride  of  lime.  That  is  why  the  otter  in  all  its  forms  is  unlawful 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  in  which  countries  fish  of  the  salmon 
kind  are  regarded  as  game  to  be  taken  by  sportsmanlike  methods, 
not  as  creatures  to  be  slaughtered  wholesale.  As  all  otters,  what- 
soever their  individualities  may  be,  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  the  law  of  Scotland  and  England  does  not  make  any 
distinction  between  them.  To  sanction  the  use  of  one  otter 
while  making  that  of  another  a  crime  would  be  not  less  absurd 
than  permitting  assassination  by  means  of  a  pistol  while  making 
murder  by  means  of  a  revolver  a  capital  offence. 

Still,  although  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  otter  in  any  form  is 
deeply  base,  knowledge  of  its  achievements  is  not  without  lessons 
to  the  legitimate  angler.  Why  do  the  trout  take  the  flies  attached 
to  an  otter,  while  they  refuse  those  of  the  orthodox  "  cast "  ? 
Saluting  Mr.  Ilalfordwith  genuine  deference,  we  propose  to  show 
that  it  is  because  the  dry-fly  doctrine  is  not  so  much  in  accord  with 
the  facts  of  nature  as  the  scientific  angler  believes  it  to  be.  Flies 
do  float,  and  trout  do  rise  at  flies  floating ;  but  for  every  fly  which 
floats  there  are  many  flies  which  are  drowned,  and  sink.  Now, 
whosoever  has  watched  trout  as  "  softly  purling,  glides  on, 
through  silent  vales,  the  limpid  brook,"  is  well  aware  that  for 
every  tid-bit  the  trout  takes  from  the  surface,  he  takes  many 
tid-bits  from  below  it.  He  feeds  on  the  surface  only,  as  it 
were,  by  way  of  refreshing  change  from  cag-mag.  Is  not  the 
inference  obvious.''  When  we  ponder  the  superiority  of  the 
otter  and  the  observed  habits  of  the  trout,  is  it  not  clear  that,  as 
a  rule,  a  sunken  fly  has  a  better  chance  of  being  seized  than  a 
floating  one  ?  It  is  ;  and  surely  we  cannot  look  upon  the  dry-fly 
doctrine  as  other  than  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  the  man  aspiring 
to  catch  trout  in  the  mode  of  the  highest  art,  instead  of  as  a  hunter 
according  to  the  light  of  nature.  This  is  no  new  judgment  on 
appeal  from  modern  science  to  the  experience  of  ancient  practice. 
Every  superfine  angler  says  that  you  should  always  cast  up- 
stream, instead  of  casting  across  and  allowing  your  flies  to  float 
as  the  current  listeth ;  but  all  anglers,  even  the  superfine  ones, 
who  adopt  the  old-fashioned  method  "  on  the  sly  "  occasionally, 
know  that  in  spring  always,  and  in  summer  when  the  river  is 
full,  it  is  when  you  cast  across  and  let  the  flies  take  their  own 
way  that  you  triumph  best.  The  phenomenon  is  not  inscrutable. 
It  is  true  that,  as  the  modern  doctors  of  the  sport  say,  the  head 
of  the  trout  is  up-stream,  and  that  if  you  strike  a  fish  against  his 
jaw  you  are  more  likely  to  hook  him  than  if  you  pull  the  fly 
away  from  him  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  whatsoever  your  posture 
towards  him  may  be,  the  trout  turns  when  he  is  about  to  take  a 
fly,  and  that,  therefore,  you  have  rather  more  chance  when  fishing 
down-stream  than  when  casting  up  or  across. 

From  Mr.  Ilalford  we  pass  to  Mr.  Hunter,  M.P.,  with  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  Mr.  Ilalford  is  a  doctrinaire  to  argue  with 
whom  is  a  pleasure ;  Mr.  Hunter  is  one  whom  we  approach  on 
the  principle  that  "  the  least  said  is  the  soonest  mended."  Mr. 
Halford  is  ingenuous;  the  best  we  can  think  of  Mr.  Hunter  is 
that  he  might  have  been  a  credit  to  Scotland  if  its  Radical  mem- 
bers had  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  compulsory  education. 
Being  full  of  sympathy  with  humanity,  and  not  unmindful  that 
emotion  of  that  kind  is  apt  to  be  remembered  at  the  polling- 
booths  in  one's  favour,  Mr.  Hunter  proposes  that  the  owners 
of  Highland  deer-forests  shall  be  "bought  out,"  and  "their 
vast  areas  converted  into  pleasure-grounds  and  farms  for  the 
people."    This  shows  "  a  nice  feeling."    Mr.  Hunter  "  has  gone 
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carefully  into  the  matter,"  we  are  assured,  "  and  reckons 
that  one-half  of  the  200,000/.  which  Scotland  will  get  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  sum  to  be  given  to  England  for  assisted  educa- 
tion, should  be  devoted  to  the  buying-out  of  the  owners  of  the 
forests."  This  is  where  the  need  for  compulsory  education  of 
Radical  members  becomes  most  apparent.  The  wisdom  of  the 
master  spirits  of  the  age  would  have  been  enriched  by  study  of 
the  Valuation  Rolls,  with  a  caning  on  occurrence  of  error  tarnish- 
ing the  omniscience  of  friends  of  the  people.  Only  the  other 
day  250,000/.  was  needed  to  buy  one  of  the  forests,  for  the  whole 
of  which  Mr.  Tlunter  proposes  that  the  State  shall  give  less  than 
talf  that  sum.  That,  however,  is  perhaps  a  criticism  on  ob- 
solete methods.  The  Highland  lairds,  being  weak  from  long- 
continued  denunciation  by  earnest  Liberals,  a  Bill  to  expatriate 
them,  on  whatsoever  terms  Mr.  Hunter  and  his  friends  happen 
to  be  able  to  offer,  is  picturesque  and  impressive  statesman- 
ship. The  schoolboy  bully  who  steals  marbles  is  despised 
and  sometimes  thrashed:  but,  as  schoolboy  morality  is  ancient 
or  unexperienced  history  to  statesmen  such  as  Mr.  Hunter, 
that  thought  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Before  the  land 
in  question  was  afforested,  the  people  tried  to  farm  it,  and 
.starved ;  and  pleasure  grounds  are  poor  privileges  to  nature's 
gentlemen  with  empty  stomachs.  AYe  must  not,  however,  part 
with  Mr.  Hunter  in  despair.  The  resources  of  true  Liberalism 
are  infinite.  "Whilst  the  Highland  deer-forests  are  incapable  of 
being  converted  into  more  than  homesteads  in  which  to  die  from 
-want  of  food,  and  pleasure  grounds  on  which  to  gaze  with  wan 
vision,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Yorkshire  wolds  and  the 
Welsh  pastures;  and  obvious  difficulties  can  surely  never  undo 
the  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Hunter. 


RACING. 

THE  first,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
racing  season  being  now  over,  it  is  a  fitting  time  to  take 
stock  of  winning  horses  and  winning  men.  Three  owners  stand 
out  remarkably  as  having  won  very  large  sums  in  stakes  in  three 
races.  M.  E.  Blanc  won  13,375/.  in  the  Grand  Poule  des  Pro- 
duits,  the  Whitsuntide  Plate,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  with 
his  horses  Gouverneur,  Rueil,  and  Clamart ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  stakes  won  by  his  horses  which  ran  second  for  two  of  those 
races.  Mr.  Noel  Fenwick,  however,  is  the  largest  winner  in 
three  races  by  a  single  horse,  as  his  filly,  Mimi,  won  12,275/.  i'^ 
the  One  Thousand,  Newmarket  Stakes,  and  Oaks.  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone,  "  with  whom  is  Lord  Alington,"  runs  him  very  closely 
with  Common,  who  has  won  11,650/.  in  the  Two  Thousand, 
Derby,  and  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes. 

At  the  end  of  the  Ascot  Meeting  it  was  generally  considered 
that  Lord  Alingtou's  Goldfinch  was  the  best  colt,  and  Mr.  Rose's 
Lorette  the  best  filly,  among  the  two-year-olds,  although  this 
x)pinion  was  by  no  means  universal.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Goldfinch,  a  dark  chestnut  colt  by  Ormonde  out  of  Common's 
dam,  should  make  a  noise ;  for,  in  make  and  shape,  combined 
with  size  and  promise  of  improvement,  no  two-year-old  that  has 
yet  been  out  this  year  will  bear  a  comparison  with  him.  He  has 
done  such  credit  to  his  sire  that  5,000/.  and  certain  "  contin- 
gencies "  have  already  been  given  privately  for  an  Ormonde 
yearling.  Last  year  it  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that 
Ormonde  himself  was  about  to  come  back  to  England,  and  after- 
wards the  report  was  contradicted.  This  year  we  believe  that 
some  negotiations  have  actually  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  his 
return, but  whether  with  any  definite  result  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say.  Lorette,  a  game  little  bay  filly  by  Galliardout  of  Penitent, 
has  already  won  five  races,  and  she  ran  Bumptious  to  a  head,  at 
weight  for  age,  at  Ascot.  Over  a  T.Y.C.  course  Bumptious  is  an 
excellent  trial  horse  ;  but  while  this  form  shows  Lorette  to  be  a 
very  fast  filly,  it  does  not  make  her  out  quite  equal  to  the  best 
two-year-old  form  of  last  season.  At  Sandown  she  had  the  ill 
luck  to  be  beaten  a  head  for  the  British  Dominion  Two-Year-Old 
Stakes  by  Galeopsis,  to  whom  she  was  giving  a  stone.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  promising  two-year-olds.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  M.  E.  Blanc's  already  mentioned  Rueil,  the  winner 
of  the  AVhitsuntide  Plate  at  Manchester,  a  great,  lengthy,  well- 
shaped,  and  big-boned  chestnut  colt  by  Energy.  Then  there  is 
the  bay  colt  that  ran  second  to  him,  Mr.  Houldsworth's  Dunure, 
one  of  the  best-looking  colts  that  St.  Simon  has  yet  produced, 
and,  as  he  won  the  rich  Coventry  Stakes  at  Ascot  from  Flyaway, 
Le  Chesney,  and  Priestess,  he  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  among 
the  best  of  his  year,  Mr.  Leigh's  Flyaway,  who  gave  Dunure 
sex  and  ran  him  at  even  weights  to  a  head,  showed  signs  of 
jadiness  on  that  occasion ;  but  she  is  a  beautiful  and  powerful 
brown  filly  by  Galopin  out  of  Rookery,  and  the  winner  of  the 
Portland  Stakes  of  2,550/.  at  Leicester.  M.  E.  Blanc's  powerful 
dark  bay  colt,  Le  Chesnay,  by  Energy,  was  considered  by  som 


judges  more  remarkable  for  substance  than  quality ;  others 
admired  him  all  through,  and  it  is  much  to  Energy's  credit 
that  he  transmits  a  great  deal  of  bone  to  his  descendants. 
Of  Mr.  H.  Milner's  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  Mr.  Rose's 
Bonavista  (the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes),  who  ran  second 
and  third  to  Goldfinch  at  Ascot,  it  may  be  said  that  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  who,  by  the  way,  has  won  the  Royal  Plate  at  Windsor 
since  he  ran  at  Ascot,  is  a  neat  and  blood-like,  but  rather  small, 
chestnut  colt  by  Isonomy  out  of  the  famous  Pilgrimage,  and  that 
Bonavista  is  a  Bend  Or  colt,  chestnut  in  colour  and  large  in 
frame,  looking  as  if  it  were  about  an  equal  chance  whether 
he  may  become  coarse  or  grow  into  a  very  grand  three- 
year-old.  Mr.  Legh's  Knockany,  the  winner  of  the 
New  Biennial,  is  a  chestnut  colt  by  Kendal.  He  has 
short  legs  with  immense  power  in  his  loins  and  quarters, 
if  not  much  size.  His  worst  points  are  his  hocks.  Mr.  Milner's 
Lady  Caroline,  who  made  all  the  running  and  beat  Signorina  and 
Noble  Chieftain,  with  an  allowance  of  7  lbs.  more  than  weight  for 
age,  for  the  Queen's  Stand  Plate,  is  a  chestnut  filly  by  Macheath 
out  of  Twine  the  Plaiden.  Lord  Calthorpe's  Bellinzona,  who  had 
run  second  to  Knockany  at  Ascot,  appeared  to  be  winning  the 
Royal  Plate  at  Windsor,  but  she  hung  towards  the  rails  at  the 
finish,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  beaten  by  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
She  is  a  very  fine,  lengthy  filly,  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  she  is  not  going  to  turn  out  a  jade.  We  are  confining 
ourselves  to  noticing  public  form,  otherwise  we  might  have  some- 
thing to  say  with  regard  to  several  two-year-olds  that  have  not 
yet  been  out,  including  Orme,  a  bay  colt  by  Ormonde  out  of 
Angelica,  in  Porter's  stable. 

Thus  far,  on  public  form.  Common  and  Mimi  unquestionably 
stand  out  before  all  the  other  three-year-olds  of  the  season,  and 
they  have  every  claim  to  their  positions  of  first  and  second 
favourites  for  the  St.  Leger.  As  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
that  Common  is  still  unfurnished  and  rather  backward,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  what  degree  of  excellence  he  may  not  attain  in  the 
future.  He  is  a  great,  good-looking,  "  reaching "  brown  colt, 
rather  leggy,  but  with  perfect  shoulders,  deep  girth,  and 
immense  length  from  the  hip  to  the  hock.  His  rival,  Mimi,  is  a 
beautiful  bay  mare,  with  plenty  of  size,  but  not  an  atom  of  coarse- 
ness. She,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  accused  of  legginess.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  lengthy  and,  if  anything,  rather  short-legged. 
Three  other  three-year-olds  have  won  races  worth  something  over 
2,000/.  each  since  the  Derby.  One  is  the  winner  of  the  Epsom 
Grand  Prize,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Benvenuto,  by  Galopin  out  of 
Queen  of  Trumps,  and  therefore  in-bred  to  Blacklock  both  on  his 
sire's  and  his  dam's  side,  having  altogether  five  strains  of  Blacklock 
blood.  He  is  a  well-shaped  bay  colt,  with  good  shoulders,  a 
strong  back,  and  well-turned  quarters,  but  a  queer-looking  hock 
and  an  awkward  manner  of  walking  with  his  hind  legs.  Another  is 
the  winner  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes,  Mr.  D.  Cooper's  Melody, 
a  nice,  neatly-built,  medium-sized  bay  filly  by  Tynedale  out  of  Glee, 
that  had  run  second  to  Mimi  for  both  the  One  Thousand  and  the 
Newmarket  Stakes.  The  third  is  the  winner  of  the  Coronation 
Stakes,  Mr.  Brodrick  Cloete's  Cereza,  a  small  but  beautiful  bay 
filly  by  Petrarch  out  of  Cherry,  a  mare  very  strongly  in-bred  to 
Sir  Hercules.  While  noticing  the  three-year-olds,  we  may 
observe  that,  judging  from  his  performances  in  the  only  races  in 
which  he  has  taken  part  this  season,  the  Fernhill  and  the  New 
Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild's  Bumptious  has 
retained  the  great  speed  which  he  showed  as  a  two-year-old. 
Lord  Durham's  Peter  Flower  has,  on  the  whole,  turned  out  a 
disappointing  three-year-old ;  but  it  is  now  evident  that  he  has 
tremendous  speed  for  a  short  distance.  He  won  the  last  race 
of  the  Ascot  Meeting  from  a  poor  field,  and  the  Electric  Stakes 
of  1,843/.  from  a  much  better  class  of  opponents  at  Sandown ; 
but  these  victories  can  be  but  a  poor  consolation  to  his  numerous 
backers  for  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby. 

At  present.  Lord  Hartington's  Morion  may  claim  to  have 
shown  the  best  four-year-old  form  of  the  season.  This  he  was 
fully  expected  to  do  before  it  began,  and  his  victory  for  the  Ascot 
Cup  confirms  that  expectation.  Nevertheless,  Queen's  Birthday 
ran  him  to  half  a  length  for  that  race.  Against  this  must  be  set 
the  fact  that  Mons  Meg  drove  Morion  very  much  out  of  his 
course  at  the  turn  into  the  straight.  Queen's  Birthday's  form  in 
this  race  had  the  effect  of  making  him  a  very  strong  favourite 
for  the  Northumberland  Plate,  which  he  won  easily  under  the 
heaviest  weight  carried  for  it.  Gonsalvo,  who  ran  third,  within 
half  a  length  of  Queen's  Birthday,  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  and  won  the 
Alexandra  Plate,  after  making  the  running  over  the  whole  of 
the  three-mile  course,  is  evidently  a  grand  stayer.  If  Signo- 
rina's  race  for  the  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  be  any  criterion, 
she  has  not,  as  a  four-year-old,  regained  the  form  she  showed  as 
a  two-year-old.  Surefoot,  the  winner  of  last  year's  Two  Thousand 
and  the  Leicester  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  of  7,750/.,  won  a  race 
from  a  weak  field  at  Ascot.  When  in  the  humour  he  is  still  a 
smart  horse,  especially  over  a  mile.    Bel  Demonio  has  improved 
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immensely  as  a  four-year-old.  Last  year  be  only  won  one  race  out 
of  nine,  and  ran  one  dead  heat.  This  year,  besides  other  smart 
running,  be  gave  Le  Nord  lo  lbs.  and  beat  him  by  a  neck  for  the 
All  Aged  Stakes  at  Ascot,  while  Marvel — who  had  been  a  very 
good  colt  last  year — with  tlie  same  weight,  was  a  bad  third.  At 
Sandown  he  won  the  Wellington  Stakes  of  i,ooo/.,  giving  away 
weight  to  all  his  opponents,  including  Laureate  II.,  the  winner 
of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup.  Eathbeal  ran  second  for  the  Royal 
Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot,  and  won  the  Wokingham  Stakes  ;  but  he 
would  still  appear  to  be  a  good  many  pounds  below  a  first-class 
four-year-old. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  the  five-year-olds  very  strongly  re- 
presented this  season,  in  spite  of  the  common  complaint  that 
horses  do  not  train  on  so  long  as  they  used  to  do.  General 
Byrne's  Amphion  heads  the  list.  His  only  races  this  year 
have  been  for  the  March  Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  and  the  Rous 
Memorial  Stakes,  at  A  scot,  both  of  which  he  won,  bringing  up 
his  total  winnings  to  over  20,000^.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in  each 
of  his  three  complete  seasons  he  has  lost  exactly  three  races.  He 
is  a  contemporary  of  Donovan's,  who  had  won  55,000/.  by  the  end 
of  his  three-year-old  career,  and,  whatever  his  merits  relative  to 
that  colt  might  have  proved  over  a  mile  and  a  half,  it  is 
probable  that,  as  a  three-year-old,  a  four-year-old,  and  a  five- 
year-old,  he  has  been  the  best  "  miler  "  in  training.  This  fine,  well- 
shaped,  weight-carrying  chestnut  is  one  of  the  grandest  horses  of 
our  time.  In  winning  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  under  7  st.  12  lbs.  the 
five-year-old  Laureate  II.  did  nothing  miraculous,  and  he  is  an 
untrustworthy  horse.  As  has  already  been  said  in  every  news- 
paper that  notices  racing,  he  was  put  to  the  stud  last  winter  and 
failed  to  attract  subscriptions;  whether,  now  that  he  has  won 
the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  in  addition  to  his  Cambridgeshire,  this 
lengthy,  good-looking  chestnut  will  receive  patronage  from 
breeders  fond  of  Touchstone  blood,  we  should  not  like  to 
prophesy.  Yard  Arm,  a  chestnut  five-year-old,  with  a  great 
deal  of  muscle  and  bone,  that  was  carrying  much  the  heaviest 
weight  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup,  was  a  strong  first  favourite, 
chiefly  on  the  strength  of  a  private  trial.  He  did  not 
finish  in  the  first  dozen ;  yet  the  following  week,  at  Sandown, 
with  only  7  lbs.  less  between  them,  he  succeeded  in  beating 
Laureate  II.  by  half  a  length,  which  showed  that  the  running  of 
one  of  the  pair  must  have  been  wrong  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
races.  Snaplock,  also  a  five-year-old,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
weight-carriers  in  training,  ran  fourth  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup, 
giving  7  lbs.  to  the  winner ;  but  since  then  he  has  sadly  disappointed 
his  backers  by  his  miserable  and  cur-like  display  in  the  race 
for  the  Summer  Handicap  at  Windsor,  after  6  to  4  had  been 
laid  on  him.  He  was  not  even  placed  when  trying  to  give 
2  lbs.  to  the  winner,  Iddesleigh,  who  was  considered  about  9  lbs. 
inferior  to  him  on  last  year's  form.  An  excellent  five-year- 
old  is  Lord  Dunraven's  black  Trappist  mare,  L'Abbesse  de 
Jouarre,  whose  victory  for  the  Hardwicke  Stakes,  for  which 
she  beat  Bel  Demonio  "  comfortably  by  two  lengths,"  giving  him 
sex  and  only  receiving  i  lb.,  was  a  very  creditable  one,  and 
she  is  now  a  winner  of  more  than  10,000/.  in  stakes.  A 
five-year-old,  that  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  stone  better  than 
was  supposed  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  is  that  great,  big- 
boned,  bay  horse,  Nunthorpe,  who,  if  he  did  not  run  quite  so 
well  at  Ascot  as  elsewhere,  must  be  considered  among  the  first 
half-dozen  of  his  age.  Mr,  J.  Lowther's  neat  and  lengthy  little 
chestnut  horse  Workington  is  a  five-year-old,  esteemed  at 
present  but  a  few  pounds  below  Nunthorpe.  In  his  vic- 
tories for  the  Doveridge  and  Salford  Borough  Handicaps,  a 
couple  of  races  worth  1,775/.,  he  showed  himself  about  12  lbs. 
better  than  had  been  inferred  from  his  form  of  last  year.  Among 
the  successful  five-year-olds  we  must  also  notice  the  expensive 
Vasistas,  who  has  now  a  Chester  Cup  as  well  as  a  Grand  Prix 
de  Paris  to  his  credit,  and  Prince  Soltykofi^ s  Lord  George,  a  liver- 
coloured  chestnut  with  a  good  deal  of  white,  who  nerer  really 
developed  until  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  best  six-year-olds  in  training  are  King  of  Diamonds, 
St.  Symphorien,  Father  Confessor,  Noble  Chieftain,  and  Lady 
Rosebery ;  but  the  largest  stake  won  by  either  of  them  has  been 
the  Liverpool  Spring  Cup  of  726/.,  which  was  taken  by  Lady 
Rosebery.  Among  the  aged  horses  which  have  run  this  year,  that 
great,  gaunt,  ugly-necked  chestnut.  The  Rejected,  stands  out 
quite  by  himself  in  merit,  and  nearest  to  him  comes  Peter's  black 
son,  Maxim. 

Next  in  importance  at  races  to  sport  is  the  weather,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  racing  season  of  this  year  has  been  remarkable  for 
one  of  the  most  inclement  Derby  days  and  one  of  the  finest  Ascot 
weeks  on  record. 


THE  BOOK  OF  CARMEN. 

rnO  be  able  to  make  a  good  translation  of  any  work  is  not  given 
-L  to  every  man,  and  it  has  not  apparently  been  given  to  the- 
manufacturer  of  the  English  version  of  Carmen  for  the  frequenters 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  We  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the 
difficulty  of  translating,  especially  of  translating  verse,  still  more 
especially,  if  it  be  indeed  possible,  of  translating  verse  into  verse ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  an  opera,  translated  presumably  by 
an  inexperienced  hand,  we  would  limit  our  demands  to  three  very 
elementary  things — sense,  grammar,  and  the  possibility  of  being 
"  understanded  of  the  people."  If  he  had  not  failed  so  conspicu- 
ously in  each  of  these  particulars,  we  might  have  further  demanded 
of  him,  in  all  humility,  simplicity  of  expression  as  far  as  possible, 
and  have  begged  him  to  avoid  fine  writing.  As  to  the  general 
point  of  providing  translations  at  all  at  Covent  Garden,  we  do  not 
wish  to  dogmatize.  Possibly  it  would  be  better  for  those  who 
know  not  Italian  to  read  through  the  plot  of  the  opera  and  then 
go  to  see  it,  instead  of  painfully  following  words  with  the  aid  of 
a  translation ;  but  chacim  a  son  goiU,  and  many  people  seem  to 
prefer  looking  at  their  "  book  "  to  looking  at  the  stage.  But  if  it 
is  right  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  House  to  sell  books  with 
Italian  and  English  words  at  a  price  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence, 
we  may  fairly  ask  that  the  translation  should  be  adequate.  It 
should  be  grammatical.  It  should  if  possible  avoid  being  absurd — 
more  absurd,  that  is,  than  the  book  of  a  Transpontine  melodrama ; 
again,  we  do  not  ask  for  super-excellence.  Lastly,  the  translator 
should  not  be  betrayed  into  the  idiom  of  any  nation  not  con- 
nected with  the  plot  of  the  opera  translated,  except,  of  course, 
the  idiom  of  the  language  into  which  he  translates.  Thus,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  make  Carmen  talk  American,  and  Don  Jos6 
should  not  in  the  first  act  exclaim 

Sure  she's  my  Micaela  dear  ! 

(Act  i.  Scene  2),  because,  on  reading  this,  one's  mind  instinctively 
calls  up  a  picture,  not  of  sunny  Spain,  but  of  an  Irish  cabin. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  more  extraordinary  solecisms  and  ab- 
surdities which  the  book  contains  :— 

He.ads  upright,  chests  not  intrusive, 

Stand  we  hold  or  move  iu  time. 
With  our  waistcoats  much  obtrusive, 

Step  we  with  the  trumpet's  chime. 

The  rh}-me  "  intrusive  "  and  "  obtrusive  "  was  hardly  worth; 
obtaining  at  a  sacrifice  of  the  sense  of  line  I.  What  are  chests 
"  not  intrusive "  ?  and  what  is  a  trumpet's  chime  ?  Does  a 
trumpet,  in  fact,  ever  chime  ? 

In  Scene  8  of  the  same  act  Jose  (in  the  note)  "  is  about  throw- 
ing axoay  the  bunch  of  acacias." 
Carmen  sings : — 

By  the  old  ramparts  of  Seville, 
Lilla  Pastia,  there  dwells,  he  a  host. 

The  punctuation  is  faithfully  copied.    Note  the  "  nominativus 
pendens  "  of  our  school-days  cropping  up  at  Covent  Garden. 
Again  : — 

Jme.  Be  silent  thou,  do  not  speak,  I  repeat  thee. 

Turning  to  the  second  act  we  find  Escamillo  singing  : — 

Senors  and  matrons,  each  maiden  .ind  lad, 
Clamour  excited,  are  getting  all  mad. 

There  is  a  naivete  about  this  which  is  quite  charming. 

Then,  to  treat  the  book  palreographically,  we  come  to  an 
obviously  corrupt  passage.  We  should  really  like  to  know  whaS 
this  means  as  it  stands : — 

Is  business  of  war, 

Like  business  of  love, 

For  us  all  above, 

Dragoon  of  Alcala. 

Is  the  punctuation  wrong  .'^  Is  it  intended  for  a  question 
asked  by  the  Dragoon  or  of  the  Dragoon  Then  we  like  this- 
couplet : — 

It  grieves  me  thee  to  leave  for  never,  ne'er  before 
I  felt  such  ardent  passion  in  my  core. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  Jos6,  in  a  note,  "  ascends 
some  rocks  to  observe  around." 

Then  the  translator  soars  to  the  heights  of  invention,  and 
enriches  our  tongue  with  a  new  and  fearful  word  : — 
Yes,  we'll  condescendent  be. 

Josd's  grammar  is  his  weak  point,  and  we  long  to  make  him 
parse 

You  had  better  to  keep  far  ; 
but  such  instances  are  really  too  numerous  to  take  account  of. 
In  the  last  page  of  all  we  have  : — 

Jose.  Carmen  thou'lt  follo-w  me,  1  bid  ! 

Carmen.  No,  ne'er,  ne'er  ! 

The  notes  of   exclamation  are  not  ours,  and  at  times  they 
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seem  to  come  in  quite  providentially  to  emphasize  points  in  tlie 
libretto. 

Here  is  the  last  line  but  one  of  the  opera.    Jose  speaks : — 
'Tis  I  who's  done  the  deed,  mj-  jealous  love  to  quell. 
Josh's  second  person  singular  is  too  much  for  him. 

Not  only  is  it  melancholy  in  the  extreme  that  such  errors 
should  appear  scattered  up  and  down  a  libretto  at  Covent 
Garden,  but,  what  is  more  serious,  the  whole  style  is  careless 
and  slipshod  even  when  it  does  not  sink  to  puerile  mistakes  in 
grammar  and  idiom,  and  there  are  actually  some  places  where 
the  meaning  is  so  obscure  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
any  one  with  a  knowledge,  not  of  Italian,  but  of  Latin,  would 
find  the  Italian  version  the  more  intelligible  of  the  two.  And 
this  is  the  more  discreditable  when  we  remember  that  there  are 
very  fair  translations  already  published,  but  because  a  royalty 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  using  them,  or  for  some  other  more 
recondite  reason,  this  garbled  version  is  sold  in  the  theatre. 
Surely,  if  these  already  published  translations  are  beyond  Mr. 
Harris's  means,  he  might,  without  seriously  diminishing  the 
receipts  of  Covent  Garden,  have  a  perfectly  simple  prose  transla- 
tion prepared  without  pretensions  to  rhyme  and  metre,  and  print 
that.    We  should  be  happier  so. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  recent  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  being  very  ad- 
versely criticized  in  the  City.  A  little  while  ago  the  rate  of 
discount  was  put  up  to  5  per  cent.,  extraordinary  efforts  were 
made  to  attract  gold  from  New  York,  and  the  leading  joint-stock 
banks  were  invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  protection  of  the  reserve.  Now  the  rate  has  rapidly  been 
iput  down,  first  to  4  per  cent.,  and  last  week  to  3  per  cent. ;  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  rates  in  the  open  market  have  fallen  still 
further,  bills  being  freely  taken  at  about  ij  per  cent.,  while  gold 
is  beginning  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  in  considerable 
amounts.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  no  doubt, 
•would  reply  that  it  was  their  duty  to  strengthen  their  reserve 
when  they  knew  it  to  be  too  small,  and  to  invite  assist- 
ance in  keeping  it  strong,  since  they  knew  that  they  could 
not  protect  it  alone,  that  the  leading  joint-stock  banks  refused 
to  co-operate  with  them,  and  that  therefore  they  had  no 
option  but  to  yield  to  the  market.  There  is  no  answer  to  this ; 
for,  unfortunately,  as  matters  stand  now,  the  Bank  of  England 
is  not  powerful  enough  to  control  the  market.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  joint-stock  banks  refused  co-operation. 
In  all  probability  rates  will  remain  very  low  for  a  while,  then 
apprehension  will  spring  up  again,  and  we  shall  have  another 
rapid  rise,  with  a  disturbance  of  business  and  a  check  to  trade. 
The  bill-brokers  and  discount-houses  argue  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  strong  enough,  and  that  no  serious  disturbance  of  the  market 
is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Bank  of  England 
holds  about  28  millions  in  gold,  and  its  reserve  is  over  19 
millions  ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  3  millions  of  gold 
will  go  to  Russia  next  month  and  the  month  after,  which  will  re- 
duce the  coin  and  bullion  to  about  25  millions.  Already  a 
demand  has  sprung  up  for  Germany  and  Holland.  The  harvest 
in  Germany  will  be  very  bad,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  knows,  there- 
fore, it  will  have  to  part  with  a  -large  amount  of  gold  to  pay  for 
the  imports  of  wheat.  At  the  same  time  the  Russian  Government 
has  large  funds  with  its  agents  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  it  may  draw  upon  those  funds.  If  so,  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  may  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by-and-bye. 
It  is  just  now  obtaining  gold  in  considerable  amounts  in  New 
York  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  as  money  has  become  cheaper  in 
London  than  in  Berlin,  there  may  be  considerable  withdrawals 
from  the  Bank  of  England  for  Germany.  It  seems  also  certain 
that  there  will  be  some  withdrawals  for  Portugal ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  there  will  be  large  withdrawals  for 
Paris.  It  is  said  that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  France  know 
already  that  they  will  have  to  part  with  10  or  12  millions  sterling 
to  pay  for  the  wheat  that  France  will  require  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  Bank  of  France  has  for  some  time  past  been 
making  preparations  for  the  large  withdrawals  that  will  take  place, 
and  it  has  obtained  some  millions  sterling  in  New  York ;  not 
improbably  it  will  also  draw  upon  London.  But  if  Germany, 
France,  and  Holland  take  gold  from  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well 
as  Russia,  the  coin  and  bullion  may  be  reduced  to  22  millions,  or 
even  less,  before  the  summer  comes  to  an  end.  Week  after  week 
there  are  withdrawals  for  South  America,  and  of  course  from 
time  to  time  there  will  be  the  usual  withdrawals  for  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  It  is  not  improbable,  there- 
fore, that  before  the  autumnal  demand  arises,  the  gold  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England  may  be  reduced  to  not  very  much  over  20 


millions  sterling.  But  all  recent  experience  shows  that  that  is 
quite  an  insufficient  amount  to  meet  all  the  autumnal  demands, 
and  it  is  certain  to  be  insufficient  in  the  coming  autumn— firstly, 
because  of  the  large  payments  that  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
wheat  that  will  be  required,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  wide- 
spread distrust  that  exists  here  and  upon  the  Continent. 
It  is  hoped  now  that  the  harvest  at  home  will  be  better 
than  most  people  ventured  to  expect  a  little  while  ago.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  harvest  will  be  very  bad  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  demand  of  those  coun- 
tries for  wheat  will  raise  the  price  according  to  all  reasonable 
probability,  and  thus,  while  we  shall  have  to  import  somewhat 
more  than  usual,  Ave  shall  have  to  pay  very  much  higher  prices 
than  we  have  had  to  pay  for  some  years  past.  The  probability 
of  a  rise  in  prices  is  increased  by  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in 
India,  and  the  likelihood,  therefore,  that  India  will  not  export  as 
much  wheat  as  has  hitherto  been  calculated  upon.  It  is  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  United  States  have  lost  very  large 
amounts  of  gold  since  New  Year's  Day ;  the  total  shipments 
nearly  amount  to  13  millions  sterling.  As  soon  as  harvesting 
begins  generally  in  the  United  States,  coin  and  notes  will  be 
taken  from  New  York  to  move  the  crops,  as  the  American  phrase 
is.  The  value  of  money  in  New  York  will  rise  rapidly  in  conse- 
quence, and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  New  York  banks 
will  endeavour  to  get  back  from  Europe  some  portion  of  the  gold 
that  has  recently  been  taken  from  them.  If  so,  there  will  be  a 
strong  American  demand  for  the  metal  following  upon  the  de- 
mands of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  France,  to  which  we 
have  been  referring  ;  and  the  autumn,  therefore,  may  be  seriously 
disturbed.  If  the  joint-stock  banks  had  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  rates  in  London  would  have  been 
kept  up  so  high  as  to  prevent  gold  shipments  during  the  summer. 
The  Bank,  therefore,  would  begin  the  autumn  exceedingly  strong, 
and  even  if  there  were  then  large  withdrawals  of  gold,  no  serious 
inconvenience  would  have  been  caused.  But  if,  as  now  seems 
likely,  the  Bank  is  to  be  weakened  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months,  a  large  American  demand  in  the  autumn  would  certainly 
cause  apprehension,  and  apprehension  might  have  serious  conse- 
quences, bearing  in  mind  the  great  distrust  that  exists  and  the 
shaken  position  of  several  important  financial  houses. 

There  seems  to  be  a  pause  in  the  silver  speculation  in  the 
United  States  which  was  commenced  at  the  end  of  last  week. 
The  price  was  rapidly  carried  up  to  46(2'.  per  oz.,  but  the  market 
is  again  somewhat  weaker.  The  speculation  is  based  partly  upon 
the  chance  of  the  new  agitation  for  free  coinage  of  the  metal 
succeeding,  and  partly  upon  the  desire  of  the  President  to  do 
something  to  gratify  the  Silver  party  without  going  the  length  of 
adopting  free  coinage.  For  awhile  the  .speculators  may  be  suc- 
cessful, but  they  cannot  be  so  very  long.  In  all  probability  the 
American  money  market  will  be  very  stringent  during  the 
autumn,  partly  because  so  much  gold  has  been  taken  from  New 
York  by  this  country,  France,  and  Germany  during  the  last  five 
or  six  months,  and  partly  because  the  amount  of  coin  and  notes 
that  will  be  required  to  move  the  abundant  harvest  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally large.  But  if  the  money  market  is  stringent  it  will 
be  difiicult  for  speculation  of  any  kind  to  be  carried  very  far. 
Besides  all  that,  there  is  a  strong  opposition  in  the  older  and 
richer  parts  of  the  Union  to  all  further  silver  legislation,  and  in 
Europe  while  distrust  continues  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  any  kind  of  speculation  will  receive  much  support. 

At  the  Fortnightly  Settlement  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
began  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  banks  charged  at  first  2  J  per 
cent,  for  loans  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  but  many  of  them  in  the 
course  of  the  day  had  to  reduce  their  terms  to  2;^  per  cent. 
The  account  to  be  settled  was  very  small,  and  the  supply 
of  stock  in  the  market  less  than  usual  ;  indeed,  in  very 
many  cases  speculative  sellers  had  to  pay  a  fine  for  post- 
poning delivery  of  what  they  had  sold  until  the  next  settle- 
ment. Yet,  small  as  was  the  account,  the  inclination  to 
speculate  foi-  the  rise  is  less  than  ever.  The  general  pub- 
lic is  holding  quite  aloof,  investment  business  is  on  a  small 
scale,  and  speculation  for  the  public  is  entirely  absent. 
Even  professional  speculators  are  doing  very  little.  The  chief 
reason  of  the  utter  stagnation  that  prevails  is  the  new  negotia- 
tions going  on  for  giving  assistance  to  Messrs.  Murrieta.  It  will 
be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  Messrs.  Murrieta  about 
three  months  ago  converted  their  business  into  a  limited  liability 
Company,  issuing  debentures  for  a  million  sterling,  and  it  was  then 
believed  that  the  house  was  placed  on  a  perfectly  safe  footing. 
But  it  is  understood  that  depositors  have  continued  withdrawing 
their  deposits,  and  that  money  which  was  expected  to  be  remitted 
from  South  America  has  not  been  received,  while  on  the  other  hand 
loans  fell  due  and  had  either  to  be  renewed  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  or  paid  ofl".  The  books  of  the  house  have  again  been  sub- 
mitted to  an  accountant,  and  as  yet  no  definite  decision  has  been 
arrived  at.    But,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  probable  that 
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the  uneasiness  felt  is  greatly  exaggerated,  for  it  is  believed  by 
those  who  are  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  liabilities  to  the 
public  have  now  been  so  greatly  reduced  that  the  public  will  not 
be  aflected  under  any  circumstances.  The  probability,  indeed,  is 
that  those  who  have  made  the  loans  will  consent  to  renew  them ; 
■but,  in  any  case,  notliing  serious  is  to  be  apprehended.  At  the 
same  time  the  rumours  respecting  the  house  have  made  a  great 
impression  abroad,  and  that  in  turn  has  increased  the  uneasiness 
at  home.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  crisis  in  the  Argentine  llepublic 
continues,  and  is  keeping  alive  the  fear  that  other  houses  may  be 
aflected.  Then,  again,  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  termination  of 
the  civil  war  in  Chili  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  are  as  great  as  ever.  While  there  are  so  many 
causes  for  anxiety  it  is  of  course  impossible  that  there  should  be 
active  speculation  ;  and  while  speculation  is  absent  the  necessary 
tendency  is  for  prices  to  decline. 

The  favourable  change  in  the  weather  has  decidedly  improved 
crops  at  home,  and  even  on  the  Continent  the  reports  are  now 
more  favourable  than  they  were  recently.  Still  the  change  came 
too  late  for  even  an  average  harvest.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy  will  have  to 
import  imusually  large  quantities  of  wheat,  and  that  can  hardly 
fail  to  cause  a  disturbance  of  the  money  market  and  injuriously  to 
afiect  trade.  The  Bank  of  France  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Ger- 
many, in  all  reasonable  probability,  will  have  to  part  with  very 
large  amounts  of  gold.  If  so,  rates  must  rise  considerably  both  in 
Paris  and  Berlin;  and, with  an  uncertain  money  market, speculators 
will  be  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position.  The  probability,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  bad  harvest  will  by-and-bye  cause  a  fall  upon  the 
Continental  Bourses.  Besides,  as  the  French  peasantry  will  have 
smaller  crops  to  sell,  they  will  not  be  able  to  save  as  much  as 
usual.  Therefore  the  investment  demand  of  the  peasantry  will 
decline,  and  even  investment  stock's  maybe  expected  to  give  way. 
Should  there  be  a  disturbance  of  the  money  market  and  a  general 
decline  in  prices,  the  difficulties  that  have;  so  long  been  appre- 
hended both  in  Paris  and  Berlin  may  be  precipitated.  It  is  also 
too  likely  that  a  bad  harvest  will  have  a  depressing  effect  upon 
trade.  Even  now  it  seems  clear  that  the  crisis  through  which 
Western  Europe  is  passing  has  somewhat  checked  commercial 
business.  With  a  smaller  agricultural  production  the  check  is  likely 
to  be  increased,  especially  if  the  distrust  that  prevails  is  increased  by 
further  difficulties  either  here  orupon  theContinent.  Already  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to  look  for  a  decidedly  lower 
range  of  prices  in  the  home  railway  market.  During  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  it  is  true,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railways  have 
been  very  satisfactory,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  working  ex- 
penses have  increased  even  more  than  the  gross  receipts,  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  smaller  dividends  are  looked  for.  If  the  bad 
harvest  should  check  trade,  as  is  now  feared,  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  railways  must  fall  oft',  and  as  the  working  expenses  cannot 
immediately  be  reduced,  the  dividends  for  the  second  half  of  the 
year  may  be  even  worse  than  those  for  the  first.  Upon  the  Con- 
tinent the  bad  harvest  is  likely  to  tell  even  more  seriously  upon 
all  industrial  enterprises,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  general  inclina- 
tion to  expect  a  decline  in  dividends. 


Owing  to  the  rise  in  silver,  Rupee-paper  has  advanced — the 
Four  per  Cents  2  J  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cents  i  j — during 
the  past  week,  the  former  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  785  and 
the  latter  at  79.  The  report  on  the  bad  state  of  the  bridges  on 
the  Brighton  Railway  has  not  been  followed  by  as  heavy  a  fall  as 
might  have  been  expected  ;  indeed,  Brighton  A  closed  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  139J,  a  rise  of  -j  compared  with  the  preceding 
Thursday,  the  explanation  being  that  the  stock  had  been  specula- 
tively sold  on  a  very  extensive  scale  before  the  report  appeared. 
But  South  Eastern  A  has  fallen  heavily  ;  it  closed  on  Thursday 
evening  at  83I,  a  fall  of  3  compared  with  the  preceding  Thurs- 
day. Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  also  fell  2  for  the  week,  closing 
on  Thursday  evening  at  110.  Great  Eastern  fell  2f,  it  being 
said  that  the  Company  is  about  to  lose  a  valuable  contract  with 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  for  the  carrying  of  coal.  North 
British  Deferred  fell  ij,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  38I; 
but  Midland  rose  ^,  closing  on  Thursday  evening  at  I53f.  In  the 
American  department  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous 
decline.  Atchison  shares  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  325-,  a 
fall  compared  with  tlie  preceding  Thursday  of  i.  Erie  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  19I,  a  fall  of  i.  Union  Pacific  shares 
closed  at  44^,  a  fall  of  if  ;  and  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  64§, 
a  fall  of  If],  Even  investment  stocks  have  given  way  a  good 
deal.  Lake  Shore  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  11  if,  being  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  I  ;  and  Illinois 
shares  closed  at  95^,  a  fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday 
of  as  much  as  4.  In  the  Argentine  railway  market  there  has  j 
been  somewhat  of  a  recovery.    Central  Argentine,  it  is  true,  I 


closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  61-63,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  2;  but  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 
Ordinary  closed  at  143-145,  a  rise  of  2  ;  and  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rosario  Ordinary  closed  at  91-94,  a  rise  of  4.  The 
wideness  of  the  quotations,  however,  is  evidence  that  no 
real  business  is  being  done,  that  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  sell  any  considerable  amount  of  stock.  The 
Argentine  Five  per  Cent.  Loan  of  1886  closed  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  67^,  a  rise  of  ^  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding Thursday  ;  and  the  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent.  Sterling 
Loan  closed  at  36^^,  a  fall  of  2.  The  Buenos  Ayres  Pro- 
vincial Six  per  Cent.  Loan  closed  at  38  -40,  a  fall  of  3.  In 
Brazilian  stocks  there  has  been  a  recovery.  The  Four  and  a 
Half  per  Cents  of  1888  closed  on  Thursday  evening  at  80^,  arise 
of  I  ;  and  the  Four  per  Cents  of  1889  closed  at  741,  a  rise  of  f  ; 
Chilian  fell  2,  closing  at  81-83. 


BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS. 

T\IIINK  enjoys  a  great  pit  and  gallery  popularity.  It  is- 
desperately  melodramatic,  but  certainly  does  bring  home' 
very  forcibly  the  consequence  of  the  dreadful  evil  which  forms 
the  main  toj)ic  of  its  plot.  Mr.  Charles  Warner,  too,  spares  him- 
self no  trouble  to  give  as  faithful  a  picture  as  possible  of  the 
wretched  Coupeau.  At  Drury  Lane  this  week  he  fairly  revels 
in  realism,  and  the  fearful  delirium  tremens  scene  produces  a. 
wonderful  impression  on  the  "  gods,"  who  cannot  quite  make  upi 
their  minds  as  to  whether  it  is  very  dreadful  or  very  funny. 
There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  power,  though  perhaps  a  rough 
power,  of  Mr.  C.  AVarner's  acting.  To  our  way  of  thinking  Mr. 
Warner's  best  acting  is  in  the  scene  in  the  interior  of  L'Assommoir, 
in  which  his  companions,  by  skilful  appeals  to  his  vanity,  lure  him 
back  to  his  old  ways  and  to  his  complete  ruin.  This  is  also  the 
best  episode,  and  the  most  hiunan  in  the  whole  of  Zola's  hideous 
novel.  Miss  Jessie  Milward  is  a  good  Gervaise,  and  Miss  Ada 
Neilson  a  melodramatic  but  vivid  Virginle.  Excellent,  too,  was 
the  Phoebe  Sage  of  clover  Miss  Kate  James.  The  audience  was 
so  charmed  with  the  episode  of  quarrel  in  the  washhouse  between 
the  two  rivals,  that  it  almost  insisted  on  an  encore,  wdiich  the 
dripping  artists  naturally  enough  refused  to  accept.  Praise  is 
due  to  Mr.  Charles  Glenny  as  the  supercilious  Lantier,  and  to 
Mr.  Edmund  Gurney,  who  delivers  his  temperance  speeches  in  a 
manner  which  would  rejoice  Exeter  Hall.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
more  unctuous. 

S/ii/lock  4-  Co.,  represented  this  week  at  the  Criterion,  is  poor 
fun  indeed ;  and,  although  it  was  very  nicely  acted,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  heard  of  again.  More  promise  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Drinkwaters  comedy  in  three  acts,  A  Golden 
Sorrow,  produced  at  the  Globe.  The  plot  is  neatly  constructed, 
and  the  only  serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  the  play  is,  per- 
haps, a  fault  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Driukwater's  people  speak 
with  an  elegance  of  diction  which  would  have  rejoiced  even  the 
two  austere  ladies  who  educated  that  estimable  young  lady.  Miss 
Rebecca  Sharp.    The  piece  was  fairly  well  acted. 

To-night  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  brings  his  very  successful  season 
to  a  close,  and  the  last  performance  of  The  Dancing  Girl  will  be 
given.  Meantime  Mr.  Tree  is  studying  Hamlet,  which  he  will 
produce  when  in  the  provinces,  possibly  at  Manchester.  If 
successful,  this  tragedy  will  be  represented  at  the  Haymarket  in 
the  winter. 

The  reappearance  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  after  her  recent  illness, 
was  greeted  this  week  at  the  Lyceum  with  hearty  enthusiasm. 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  Miss  Terry  performed  Olivia  with  all 
her  wonted  charm.  Next  week  she  will  appear  every  evening, 
except  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  as  Nance  Oklfield.  The  two 
morning  performances  will  be  devoted  to  Charles  I.,  in  which  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Terry  will  appear.  For  the  last  weeks  of  the 
season  liavenszcood  will  be  revived. 

That  English  amateurs  should  be  able  to  perform,  and  in  per- 
fect French,  so  classical  a  comedy  as  Zes  Precieuses  liidicides  is 
distinctly  gratifying ;  for  we  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  troupe  of 
French  actors  who  could  give  a  satisfactory  rendering  of  a 
Shakspearian  comedy  of  this  importance.  On  Tuesday  night,  at 
the  Albert  Hall  (West  Theatre),  a  small  company  of  well-known 
amateurs  appeared  in  one  or  two  little  pieces — Le  Decret  d'Exile, 
Le  Retour  d' Arlequin,  and  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  In  the  latter 
piece  Miss  Annie  Schletter  played  Cathos  with  great  spirit  and' 
artistic  tact.  Many  an  actress  on  the  French  stage  might  have 
envied  Miss  Schletter  her  excellent  diction  and  emphasis. 
Miss  Greville,  too,  as]  Madelon,  played  with  much  grace.  Of 
course  Mrs.  Godfrey  Pearse  was  a  delightful  Almanzor.  Mr. 
Cosmo  Gordon  Lennox  was  a  capital  Mascarille.  The  Gorgibus 
of  Captain  Liddell  and  the  Jodelet  of  Mr.  Harry  Greville  were 
excellent.  Mr.Stephen  Powys  wasa Marquis  "trescomme  ilfaut.'* 
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Wtat  -was  really  remarkable  about  tlie  entertainment  was  tlie 
good  pronunciation  of  all  concerned.  Much  of  the  success  was 
due  to  that  fine  comedienne  Mme.  Thenard,  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  who  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by 
giving  one  or  two  of  her  fiimous  monologues,  in  which  she 
shows  herself  a  past-mistress  in  the  difficult  art  of  recitation.  Mr. 
Charles  Colnaghi  appeared  in  the  Retour  d'Arlequin,  a  pantomime 
in  one  act  by  Raoul  de  Nojac;  music — very  pretty,  too,  it  is — by 
Andr6  Martinet.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  the  amateur 
in  this  clever  pantomime.  It  is  a  thoroughly  artistic  perform- 
ance, at  once  graceful  and  interesting. 


THE  WEATHER. 

ANOTHER  week  has  gone  by  and  has  brought  with  it  not 
much  rain,  and  that  principally  to  the  South-East  of  England, 
and  only  since  Monday  last,  so  that  the  general  deficiency  of  a 
supply  of  rain  to  fill  the  springs,  of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
much  lately,  has  grown  even  more  serious,  in  Ireland  and  Scotland 
especially.  Temperature,  however,  has  been  somewhat  more 
genial,  and  has  maintained  a  fair  summer  average  during  the 
period.  These  conditions  have  all  been  attributable  to  the  pas- 
sage over  us  from  south  to  north  of  an  anti-cyclone,  which,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  under  review,  is  located  somewhere  near 
the  Loffbden  Islands,  and  which,  as  we  shall  see,  has  brought 
intensely  warm  weather  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  On  Thursday, 
June  i8,  the  anticyclone  covered  the  North  of  France  and  South 
of  England,  and  temperatures  were  recorded  exceeding  80°  in 
France  (in  fact,  90°  at  Rochefort),  and  closely  approaching  80°  in 
London,  at  the  same  time  some  rain  was  reported  in  the  extreme 
North  of  Scotland.  During  Friday  the  system  moved  north- 
wards, temperatures  approaching  80°  extended  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  at  Rochefort  the  thermometer  touched  93°.  On 
Sunday  matters  remained  much  the  same  ;  but  the  region  of 
greatest  warmth  had  moved  to  Ireland,  the  average  of  seven  Irish 
stations  giving  74°  as  Sunday's  maximum  temperature.  Monday 
brought  a  change  ;  on  that  morning  a  small  area  of  depression 
showed  itself  near  Bordeaux,  and  this  produced  an  indraught  of 
air  from  the  North  Sea  over  the  East  and  South  of  England. 
When  the  sea  air  impinged  on  the  coast  of  England  precipitation 
ensued,  and  this  rain  amounted  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  near 
Sittingbourne,  and  to  over  half  an  inch  in  Loudon,  while  in  the 
Southern  counties  nearly  an  equal  quantity  was  collected.  On 
Tuesday  the  highest  temperatures  in  the  morning  were  found  in 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  thermometer  at 
Skudesnaes,  near  Stavanger,  reached  84° — a  most  unusual  read- 
ing for  a  small  islet.  The  rain  extended  northwards  during  the 
day  and  was  felt  all  along  the  East  coast,  where  some 
thunderstorms  were  experienced.  Thunderstorms  extended 
to  London  and  other  parts  in  the  afternoon  of  Wednes- 
day. With  our  great  deficiency  of  rain,  the  amount  of 
sunshine  we  have  enjoyed  has  not  been  as  great  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  This  is,  of  coiirse,  due  to  the 
fogginess  of  last  winter.  Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  dis- 
tricts except  the  East  of  England  have  received  more  than  their 
average  quota  of  sunshine  for  1891.  The  Channel  Islands  have 
been  the  most  highly  favoured  region,  with  a  surplus  of  116 
hours  accumulated  between  January  i  and  June  20.  The  excess 
in  the  South  of  England  in  the  same  time  has  been  72  hours. 


SPORTS  AND  CONTESTS. 

"TD  Y  the  end  of  last  week  the  full  effect  of  the  dry  and  sunny 
weather  on  the  records  of  cricket  had  been  made  manifest. 
Individual  and  aggregate  scores  reached  their  highest  levels  for 
the  season.  Mr.  A.  G.  Steel  hit  up  100  for  Liverpool  and  District 
against  Yorkshire,  Mr.  "  Johnston "  scored  in  for  Middlesex 
against  Gloucestershire,  Mr.  Brann  made  161  for  Sussex  against 
Cambridge  University.  On  Monday  Mr.  Newham  .scored  134  for 
Sussex  against  Oxford  University  ;  whilst  M.  Read  exceeded  that 
number  by  one,  playing  for  his  county  against  Yorkshire.  Of  all 
the  matches  of  the  present  year,  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of 
batting  was  that  in  which  Cambridge  beat  Sussex  by  48  runs  out 
of  an  aggregate  of  1,402,  just  as  the  most  brilliant  in  point  of 
bowling  and  fielding  was  that  in  which  the  same  team,  one  week 
earlier,  lowered  the  colours  of  Surrey. 

Cambridge  has  in  a  singular  manner  repeated  this  year  the 
form  which  it  displayed  twelve  months  ago  in  the  three  matches 
by  which  it  is  wont  to  brace  itself  up  for  the  encounter  with 
Oxford.  It  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  beat  Surrey  in  the  June 
meeting  of  1890,  but  only  because  the  dismal  weather  had  left 
Mr.  Streatfeild  too  little  time  by  five  or  ten  minutes  to  wipe  out 


the  Surrey  team.  As  it  was,  he  bowled  six  and  caught  another 
in  less  than  seventy  minutes,  and  Surrey  were  74  behind,  with 
only  two  wickets  to  fall.  After  this  "  moral  victory  "  came  the 
famous  match  with  Sussex,  in  which  an  aggregate  of  1,339  runs 
was  put  together,  the  Cambridge  men  closing  their  second  innings 
at  703,  with  a  wicket  to  fall.  That  was  a  record,  so  far  as  the 
aggregate  was  concerned,  until  the  meeting  of  the  same  teams  at 
the  end  of  last  week.  This  time  the  total  of  runs  was  1,402, 
better  distributed  than  in  the  match  of  1890.  The  value  of  the 
innings  (all  played  out)  was,  for  Cambridge  359  and  366,  and  for 
Sussex  314  and  363  ;  the  average  all  round  being  35'05  runs  for 
each  wicket  down.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  third  test  game — the 
match  with  M.C.C. — Cambridge  has  further  emulated  last  year's 
achievements  by  falling  to  pieces  on  the  ground  where  next  week's 
contest  is  to  be  waged.  In  1 890  there  was  no  particular  reason 
for  the  collapse.  This  year  it  may  have  been  caused  by  the 
sudden  breaking  up  of  the  fine  weather  late  on  Monday  after- 
noon ;  but  even  that  does  not  quite  explain  an  innings  of  36  from 
the  conquerors  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  highest  score  made  for 
Cambridge  in  this  match  was  Mr.  Foley's  23,  which  seems  to  be 
much  to  the  point  when  there  is  a  question  as  to  playing  this  old 
Etonian,  who  also  made  the  second  highest  score  in  the  Univer- 
sities match  of  last  year. 

Of  the  three  corresponding  test  matches  for  Oxford — taking  the 
last  three  in  order  of  time — two  have  been  decided  at  the  time  of 
writing,  Lancashire  having  beaten  the  LTniversity  in  one  innings, 
and  Sussex  gaining  a  victory  by  nine  wickets.  The  third  match, 
against  M.C.C,  has  still  to  be  decided.  The  comjiarison  is  in 
favour  of  Cambridge,  who  are  unquestionably  the  better  team ; 
but  we  can  imagine  various  contingencies  which  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  chances  on  Monday  next — a  wet  field  at  Lord's  being 
one  of  them.  The  selected  teams  are  as  follows.  For  Cam- 
bridge—G.  McGregor  (Captain),  R.  N.  Douglas,  A.  J.  L.  Hill, 

F.  S.  Jackson,  D.  L.  A.  Jephson,  E.  C.  Streatfeild,  S.  M.  J. 
Woods — seven  old  Blues — W.  I.  Rowell,  G.  J.  V.  Weigall,  and 
C.  M.  Wells ;  the  eleventh  man  to  be  either  C.  P.  Foley,  an  old 
Blue,  or  W.  Martin  Scott.  For  Oxford  the  team  will  include 
M.  R.  Jardine  (Captain),  H.  Bassett,  G.  F.  H.  Berkeley,  W.  D. 
Llewellyn,  L.  C.  H.  Palairet,  E.  Smith,  lion.  F.  J.  N.  Thesiger, 

G.  L.  Wilson — eight  old  Blues — A.  J.  Boger,  W.  II.  Brain,  and 
II.  D.  Watson. 

Of  the  first-class  counties,  Middlesex  has  scored  another  point 
by  a  creditable  victory  over  Gloucestershire,  in  which  Mr.  II. 
Menzies  graduated  as  a  wicket-keeper,  stumping  the  Doctor,  and 
catching  Messrs.  Radclifle  and  Pullen.  This  week  Surrey  has 
beaten  Yorkshire,  Sharpe  and  Lohmann  making  the  best  of  a 
bowlers'  wicket.  Eleven  representatives  of  the  cricketing  talent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  devoted  Saturday  to  a  match  with  a 
High  Wycombe  team,  whom  they  defeated  on  the  first  innings, 
though  the  continuation  of  the  game  seemed  to  show  that  the 
visitors  were  beginning  to  lose  their  wind.  Double  figures  were 
reached  by  Lord  Lewisham,  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Mills,  Captain  Grice- 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  whilst  the 
two  first-named,  with  Lord  E.  Hamilton,  were  efl'ective  in  the 
field. 

The  pretty  regular  displays  of  practice  and  match  tennis  at 
Prince's  and  the  Queen's  Club  have  been  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
amateur  play  at  the  Marylebone  Club  Court  at  Lord's.  The  prelimi- 
nary rounds,  which  are  conducted  on  the  usual  tournament  principles, 
the  winner  being  entitled  to  challenge  for  the  championship,  were 
brought  to  an  end  on  Monday  by  a  very  lively  match  between 
Mr.  H.  E.  Crawley  and  Mr.  J.  Oswald.  The  former  had  hard 
work  cut  out  for  him,  as  indicated  by  his  final  record  in  the  three 
sets  (6 — 3,  6 — 5,  and  6 — 5),  Oswald  putting  in  his  best  form  in 
the  third  set.  Crawley  now  had  to  play  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  the 
Silver  Prize,  the  match  being  arranged  for  Friday  afternoon. 

The  result  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Lawn-tennis — at  any 
rate  on  the  first  of  the  two  days — was  somewhat  of  a  surprise. 
Cambridge  had  won  four  out  of  five  set  matches  which  they  had 
played  against  various  clubs  during  the  season,  whilst  Oxford  had 
lost  to  the  Old  Oxonians  and  to  Ilornsey  within  the  previous  fort- 
night. Thus  on  the  test  of  recent  form  the  Light  Blues  might 
have  been  expected  to  pull  off  both  the  singles  and  doubles ;  but 
on  Tuesday  Crawley-Boevey,  the  Oxford  captain,  J.  B.  Pease 
(Oxford),  and  E.  R.  Allen  (Cambridge),  won  two  out  of  the  three 
matches  which  each  man  had  to  play,  and  Oxford  won  the  singles 
by  five  matches  to  four.  On  Tuesday,  however,  the  Cambridge 
men  had  their  revenge,  and  showed  that  in  joint  play  and  in  the 
covered  courts  they  were  distinctly  superior  to  their  opponents, 
beating  them  by  no  less  than  eight  matches  to  one.  The  victory 
of  Cambridge  was  largely  due  to  the  two  Aliens,  who  are  excel- 
lent players  taken  singly,  and  very  hard  to  beat  when  playing 
together. 

A  storm  has  been  brewing  for  some  time  past  amongst  the 
players  of  Association  football,  and  especially  within  the  London 
Football  Association,  in  respect  of  the  limits  of  professionalism. 
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The  state  of  affairs  as  between  amateurs  and  professionals,  under 
both  codes  of  the  game,  is  decidedly  anomalous.  Association 
football  is  more  of  a  professionals'  game  than  Rugby  has  ever 
been,  but  the  London  Football  Association  has  hitherto  been 
strictly  confined  to  amateurs.  A  short  time  ago  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Club  gave  notice  that  it  intended  for  the  future  to  retain 
the  services  of  professionals,  which  naturally  implied  the  playing 
of  professional  clubs.  The  council  of  the  L.F.A.  at  once  set  its 
face  against  this  innovation,  and  summoned  a  general  meeting 
for  the  19th  of  June,  when  resolutions  were  proposed  which, 
amongst  other  things,  would  have  excluded  from  the  Association 
any  club  "  playing  against  a  professional  club  or  player,  except 
in  the  Football  Association  Cup  ties."'  A  large  number  of 
clubs  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  and  the  proposals  of  the 
council  were  rejected  by  76  votes  to  67.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  this  vote.  The  majority  possibly 
meant  no  more  than  that  the  summary  exclusion  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal  Club  would  be  too  drastic  a  measure  to  be  taken  under 
the  circumstances.  An  abstract  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
existing  rules  might  have  been  carried ;  and  yet  this  would  not 
have  disposed  of  the  difhculty  which  the  Woolwich  men  have 
brought  to  the  front.  Association  players  are  face  to  face  with 
the  curious  fact  that  a  majority  of  clubs  in  a  body  whose  distinc- 
tive feature  was  supposed  to  be  an  objection  to  professionalism 
have  declined  to  taboo  tlie  professional  element.  Of  course  there 
remain  many  clubs  which  cling  to  the  amateur  rule,  and  will 
cling  to  it  all  the  more  tenaciously  because  the  majority  has 
chosen  to  be  inconsistent.  Either  last  week's  vote  must  be  quali- 
fied by  another  or  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  L.F.A.  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Royal  Arsenal  Club  and  its  backers  would  do  well  to 
seek  admission  to  the  Football  Association.  In  that  case  and 
in  any  case  the  players  who  still  wish  to  play  an  exclusively 
amateur  Association  game  must  hold  well  together  if  they  do 
not  mean  to  be  overborne. 

The  invention  of  a  new  game  fairly  entitles  its  author  to  a  few 
words  of  notice  in  this  place ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
game  of  Anelletto  seems  well  calculated,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, to  afford  amusement  and  gentle  exercise.  Anelletto  is 
apparently  a  suggestion  born  of  croquet  and  lawn-tennis.  It  is 
played  with  rackets  and  tennis  balls,  and  the  general  plan  of  pro- 
cedure is  similar  to  that  of  croquet,  except  that  the  hoops  of  the 
latter  game  are  replaced  by  rings  raised  on  the  ends  of  sticks. 
Seven  rings  are  placed  at  the  angular  points  and  the  centre  of  a 
hexagon,  with  a  radius  of  fifteen  feet — the  same  distance  sepa- 
rating the  starting-post  from  the  first  ring,  and  tlie  turning-post 
from  the  opposite  ring.  Sides  may  be  taken  as  in  croquet,  and 
the  balls  are  dyed  of  different  colours.  The  balls  have  to  be 
struck  or  spooned  through  the  rings,  position  being  regained  by 
bowling  with  the  hand.  There  are  sundry  ways  of  playing  this 
(patented)  game,  which  is  certainly  not  devoid  of  attractive 
features.  The  inventor  is  the  Rev.  T.  Sandbach  Dean,  who 
appears  to  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  put  his  idea  into 
shape. 


THE  ETON  LOAN  COLLECTION. 

XT  may  be  open  to  doubt  whether  the  multiplication  of  jubilees 
-■-  and  centenaries  is  a  good  thing,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  collection  opened  last  week  at  Eton,  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  of  the  450th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  College, 
is  a  remarkably  interesting  one.    The  collection  consists  of  por- 
traits, views,  and  relics,  the  greater  majority,  of  course,  being  of 
this  century  and  the  end  of  the  last.    The  Upper  School  and 
Head-master's  room  were  originally  selected  as  the  home  of  the 
collection,  but  it  has  been  foimd  necessary  to  put  all  the  pictures 
of  living  Etonians,  with  two  exceptions,  in  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  two  earliest  portraits  are  those  of  the  Founder  (55),  lent  by 
the  Queen,  and  William  of  Waynflete  (29),  first  Head-master 
and  second  Provost,  which  comes  from  his  foundation,  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.   Next  in  order  of  date  is  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (44), 
who  received  the  provostship  in  1 547  as  a  reward  for  political 
services.    It  is  not  a  portrait  of  any  artistic  value,  and  we  wish 
we  could  have  seen  the  famous  Holbein  from  Hill  Hall.  Sir 
Henry  Savile  (48)  appears  to  be  the  portrait  from  the  Provost's 
Lodge,  though  its  habitat  is  not  stated  in  the  Catalogue.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  (45  and  46),  from  one  of 
which  the  portrait  engraved  in  the  Reliquia:  Wottoninna  was 
evidently  taken.    Provost  Allestree  (47),  who  built  the  first 
Upper  School,  hardly  supports  his  reputation  of  being  the  ugliest 
man  in  England,  though  his  dearest  friend  could  not  say  he  was 
well  favoured.    Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  lends  Provost  Rous 
(12),  which  is  apparently  the  portrait  from  which  Faithome's 
engraving  was   done  ;   but   if  our  memory  serves   us  right, 
the  portrait  of  him  with  the  mace  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  used  to  hang  in  the  dining-room  at  the  Lodge,  was 


a  far  better  and  more  interesting  work.  The  College  lends 
portraits  of  two  Head-masters,  Dr.  Foster  (64)  and  Dr.  Heath 
(65),  and  an  interesting  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reynolds 
(17),  Fellow  of  Eton,  Head-master  of  Exeter  Grammar  School, 
and  uncle  of  Sir  Joshua,  one  of  whose  earliest  efforts  this 
is.  Other  Provosts  or  Masters  are  Dr.  Goodford  (66),  Dr.  Keate 
(80  and  100),  Dr.  Hawtrey,  Dr.  Okes  (81),  Thomas  Carter  (67), 
G.  J.  Dupuis  (68),  William  Evans  (69),  Stephen  Hawtrey  (70), 
and  Dr.  Hodgson  (106);  but  the  series  of  such  is  by  no  means 
complete.  Among  the  most  interesting  is  the  only  known  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Keate  (100)  that  is  not  a  caricature.  It  is  a  minia- 
ture, taken  when  he  was  assistant-master ;  and  next  it  is  a  minia- 
ture of  Mrs.  Keate  (loi),  who  was  renowned  for  her  gracefulness. 
These  two  are  lent  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Keate.  In  the  same  case  with 
these  are  miniatures  of  Lord  Cornwallis  (i2of),  and  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (102),  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  of  Robert 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  (98),  by  Isaac  Oliver.  This  last  is  lent 
by  the  Provost ;  but  whether  it  is  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Lodge  or  the  private  property  of  the  Provost  does  not  appear. 
Among  the  portraits  of  boys  lent  by  the  Provost  there  are  two  or 
three  Reynolds's,  notably  Charles  James  Fox  (28),  and  William 
Baker,  of  Rayfordsbury  (93),  and  some  very  fine  Romneys, 
Marquess  of  Wellesley  (88),  Samuel  Whitbread  (91),  and  the 
second  Lord  Grey  (89),  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
the  portrait  (23)  in  later  life  taken  in  his  study  by  Haydon. 
No.  14  is  Canning,  by  Lawrence;  but  we  should  much  like  to 
have  seen  again  the  singularly  beautiful  portrait  by  Gainsborough 
which  was  exhibited  in  the  Guelph  Exhibition  and  which  was 
taken  the  year  after  he  left  Eton.  Tradition  says,  but  we  do 
not  know  whether  truly  or  not,  tliat  this  same  portrait  was  once 
at  Eton,  but  was  obtained  in  exchange  for  another  by  Canning's 
widow.  An  interesting  trio  of  portraits — James  Hare  (7), 
Anthony  Storer  (10),  and  Frederick  Howard,  fifth  Earl  of 
Carlisle  (13),  are  lent  by  Major  Storer.  By  a  happy  thought 
Lord  Iddesleigh  (4)  and  the  "  Pop "  portrait  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone (117)  are  hung  on  the  two  doors  leading  into  the  Head- 
master's room  on  which  their  respective  names  are  carved.  Of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  there  are,  of  course,  'several  portraits ; 
one  (20)  by  Dighton  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  projecting 
front  tooth  which  in  most  portraits  is  concealed.  The  only  other 
portraits  we  have  space  to  mention  are  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of 
Gray  (85),  by  his  biographer  Mason,  probably  the  most  authentic 
in  existence  which  has  never  been  engraved ;  the  large  Romney 
of  the  first  Lord  Skelmersdale  and  his  brother  as  boys ;  and  the 
only  known  portrait  of  Dr.  Pusey  (35),  a  pencil  drawing  made 
after  death.  Of  the  views  of  Eton,  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  excellent  water-colours  by  Paul  Sandby  (150-154),  which 
are  not  only  fine  works  of  art,  but  are  very  valuable,  from  their 
evidently  painstaking  accuracy,  as  records.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster lends  a  Turner,  "  Eton  from  Fifteen- Arch  Bridge  "  (128), 
a  water-colour  in  the  painter's  early  style.  No.  1 23  is  an  interesting 
picture  by  Bristow,  a  local  aitist  who  died  as  recently  as  1876,  of 
the  river  from  Clewer  Point,  with  a  portrait  in  the  foreground  of 
Matthew  Grove,  who  was  an  Eton  character  of  a  bygone  day, 
and  to  whom,  we  may  surmise  from  this  picture,  poaching  feats 
were  not  unknown.  It  is  related  of  him  that,  when  wanted  by 
the  police,  which  was  not  infrequent,  he  would  wade  into  the 
middle  of  Barnes  Pool,  and  thence  defy  his  enemies.  The  old 
Fifteen-Arch  Bridge  is  shown  in  134,  while  147  shows  the  eel- 
pots  belonging  to  the  old  College  fish  ery  at  Black  Potts.  This 
latter  picture  belonged  once  to  Thomas  Batchelor,  the  Registrar, 
whose  fish  breakfasts  were  well  known  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 
to  Collegers  whose  gastronomic  powers,  by  all  accounts,  put  those 
of  our  puny  generation  to  shame.  Of  the  prints  and  engravings 
there  is  not  much  to  say ;  the  most  interesting  are  Hollar's 
engraving  of  the  Chapel  (212),  done  for  Dugdale's  Monasticon, 
and  Loggan's  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  College  (214).  It  is 
noticeable,  by  the  way,  that  the  dovecot  in  the  College  garden 
which  appears  in  Loggan's  print  was  still  standing  in  1742,  when 
Pyne  made  the  engraving  216. 

Of  pictures  connected  with  Montem,  besides  William  Evans's 
two  pictures,  well  known  by  engravings,  there  are  two  be- 
longing to  the  Vice-Provost,  stated  to  be  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
but  signed  C.  Turner,  and  a  very  interesting  representa- 
tion of  the  Montem  procession,  lent  by  Mr.  Blundell  Maple, 
which  is  attributed  to  Samuel  Drummond.  If  that  attribu- 
tion is  correct,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  painted  before 
1790,  and  we  should  say  that  it  must  be  somewhat  earlier.  Be- 
sides the  pictures,  there  are  several  Montem  poles,  tickets,  odes, 
and  a  few  clothes.  Turning  to  the  MSS.  and  autographs,  Mr. 
Alfred  Morrison  has  lent  a  large  number  of  autographs  of 
famous  Etonians,  and  we  have  some  six  or  eight  of  the  journals 
of  "  Pop,"  which  contain  the  youthful  writings  of  distinguished 
Etonians  of  this  century.  AVe  have,  too,  several  of  the  most  in- 
teresting MSS.  to  which  Mr.  Maxwell  Lyte  refers  in  his  History 
of  Eton.    We  may  particularly  mention  the  original  of  the  well- 
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known  letter  from  "William  Paston  at  Eton  to  his  brother  (3200); 
and  a  statement  of  "  Expenses  of  Con  O'Neil  and  his  attendants 
from  Christmas  to  Annunciation,  1617,"  which  is  signed  by 
Matthew  Bust,  then  Head-master,  and  others ;  the  total  appears 
to  have  been  only  28L  15.S.  id.  Among  the  miscellaneous  objects, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  a  number  of  the  badges  (357) 
which  used  to  be  worn  on  St.  Andrew's,  St.  David's,  and  St. 
Patrick's  Days  by  the  Head-master,  and  were  presented  to 
him  by  the  chief  noblemen  in  the  school,  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  ;  a  blue  and  white  earthenware  fish-strainer  (362), 
on  which  is  represented  a  game  of  cricket  in  the  playing-fields, 
with  the  Castle  in  the  background,  and  which  must  date  from  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  curved  bat  was  still  used  ; 
a  snuft-box  (363),  on  the  lid  of  which  is  a  reduced  view  after 
Cruikshank's  drawing  in  the  JEt07i  Spy  of  the  "  Oppidan  Museum 
or  Court  of  Claims  at  the  Christopher ; "  and,  fourthly,  an 
earthenware  jug,  sole  survivor  of  fifty  companions,  made  in 
the  likeness  of  Keate.  The  Oppidan  Museum  was  an  Oppidan 
Club,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  books  about  Eton 
mention,  which  amused  itself  by  carrying  off  all  the  trades- 
men's signs  in  the  neighbourhood  and  making  their  owners  come 
and  redeem  them  at  the  Christopher.  Of  printed  books  there  are 
few ;  the  most  interesting  are  a  number  of  the  Etonian  in  its 
original  paper  covers,  a  copy  of  the  Cyropmlia,  printed  at  Eton 
in  1613  by  Savile,  and  the  scarce  Poetry  of  the  Colleye  Magadne. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  also  mention  a  copy  of  Praed's  MS. 
magazine,  the  Apis  Matina,  lent  by  Lady  Young. 

Of  the  portraits  of  living  Etonians  in  the  Drill  Hall  we  have 
hardly  left  ourselves  space  to  speak,  but  we  may  say  that  here 
hang  the  proofs  that  Eton  has  furnished  her  "  due  supply  of  men 
fitted  to  serve  their  country  in  Church  and  State,"  and  that  these 
do  not  exhaust  the  list. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  the  College,  for  divers 
unknown  reasons,  has  absolutely  declined  to  lend  any  of  the 
beautiful  plates  which  it  possesses ;  and  the  Committee  have  had 
to  borrow  from  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte  copies  of  the  few  engravings  in 
his  History  to  represent  it.  The  College,  also,  has  declined  to  lend 
the  drawings  made  by  Mr.  Essex  from  the  chapel  frescoes,  or  the 
original  Charter  of  the  College,  or  even  a  copy  of  Savile's 
Chrysostom,  of  which  it  possesses  more  than  one,  and  which, 
therefore,  has  been  lent  by  the  Queen — to  teach,  we  hope,  her 
loyal  College  a  lesson  in  graciousness.  For  you  may  always  as 
well  accept  accomplished  facts. 

Not  the  less,  however,  we  take  pleasure  in  informing  Old 
Collegers  that  the  O.C.  d  inner  will  take  place  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on 
Wednesday  the  1st  of  July,  at  7.30.  Old  Collegers  who  have  not 
received  invitations  are  requested  to  communicate  forthwith  with 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  K.  Stephen,  No,  18  Trinity  Street, 
Cambridge. 


THE  HANDEL  FESTIVAL. 

T)R,OBABLY  not  even   the  most  enthusiastic   admirer  of 
Handel  would  claim  for  the  Triennial  Festivals  devoted 
to  the  performance  of  his  works  that  they  were  of  any  great 
artistic  or  educational  value.    Given  a  large  enough  concert- 
room,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  of  performers  should  be 
limited  to  the  3,500  who  took  part  in  the  Handel  Festival  this 
week  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  it  would  be  easy  to  conceive  a  per- 
formance on  even  a  larger  scale  than  that  at  Sydenham  without 
the  experiment  being  any  more  useful  or  efiective.    Nor  is  the 
mere  fact  that  so  vast  and  efficient  a  choir  can  be  assembled— 
which  is,  after  all,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Festival — 
sufficient  proof  of  any  extraordinary  degree  of  musical  culture 
among  the  classes  from  which  the  singers  are  drawn.    If  the 
programmes  were  devoted  to  music  of  widely  different  schools, 
the  contrary  might  be  the  case  ;  but  the  Handel  tradition,  which 
for  so  long  exercised  a  baneful  influence  iipon  English  music,  is 
still  strong  in  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  numerous  choral 
societies  scattered  about  the  country — -many  of  whom  send  their 
contingents  to  the  Festival  Choir — have  made  such  works  as  the 
Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt  familiar  as  household  words.  But 
though  the  Triennial  Handel  Festivals  ar6  not  as  extraordinary 
as  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  consider  them,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  kindle  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  the  per- 
formers, and  that  they  may  be  useful  in  keeping  alive  some 
interest  in  music  in  quarters  which  are  not  open  to  the  in- 
ffuence  of  more  advanced  composers.     Though  the  inartistic 
effect  of  such  monster  performances  may  possibly  be  considered 
a  sign  of  a  low  state  of  musical  culture,  they  at  all  events 
show  that  interest  in  music  is  very  widely  diffused ;  and  while 
this   is  the   case   there  is  hope  that  the  standard  of  taste 
may  in  time   become  more  elevated.     According   to  estab- 
lished usage,  the  Festival   began  last  Tuesday  with  a  per- 
formance of  the  Messiah,  the  solos  in  which  were  tal^en  by 


Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Marian  McKenzie,  JMessrs.  Santley  and 
Edward  Lloyd,  all  of  whom  have  often  previously  been  heard  in 
Handel's  masterpiece,  though  the  contralto  had  not  previously 
sung  in  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Her  share  of  the  performance 
was  rather  larger  than  usual,  for  the  air,  "  But  who  may  abide," 
which  is  generally  sung  by  a  bass,  was  on  this  occasion  allotted 
to  the  contralto.  For  this  there  is  good  precedent,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  customary  way  of  singing  the  air  is 
more  efl^ective.  Miss  McKenzie,  however,  acquitted  herself 
admirably,  and  was  a  worthy  companion  to  the  other  singers. 
Her  delivery  of  "  He  shall  feed  His  flock,"  in  particular,  was 
extremely  good.  How  Mme.  Albani  and  Mr.  Lloyd  sing  the 
Messiah  music  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  Mr. 
Santley,  though  his  voice  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to  be,  proved 
once  more  that  good  vocalisation  can  go  far  to  hide  the  effects  of 
time.  His  singing  of  "  The  people  that  walked  "  and  "  The 
trumpet  shall  sound  "  told  wonderfully,  even  in  the  vast  space 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  transept.  The  choruses,  which  are  always 
the  chief  attraction  of  a  Handel  Festival,  were  sung  extremely 
well.  The  volume  of  sound  from  so  numerous  a  choir  is  always 
strangely  less  than  would  be  expected,  but  the  tone  was, 
on  the  whole,  finer  than  at  any  recent  Festival.  The  sopranos 
seemed  the  weakest,  and  would  have  been  improved  by  a 
contingent  of  boys'  voices,  but  the  basses  were  very  good, 
and  the  tenors  nearly  equalled  them.  In  such  choruses  as 
"  Surely  He  hath  borne,"  where  the  effect  of  the  massive 
chords  was  most  striking,  or  in  All  we  like  sheep "  and 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,"  where  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  bring- 
ing out  antiphonal  effects,  the  singing  was  remarkable,  and 
the  whole  performance  reflected  great  credit  upon  all  concerned. 
The  usual  omissions  were  made  in  the  score,  and  some,  if  not  all, 
of  Sir  Michael  Costa's  noisy  additional  accompaniments  were  dis- 
pensed with.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  custom  of  singing  the  two 
short  choruses  "  Since  by  man  came  death  "  and  "  For  as  in 
Adam  all  die  "  as  quartets,  which  has  recently  been  abandoned 
by  Mr.  Barnby,  was  still  followed  by  Mr.  Manns.  Possibly  there 
may  be  good  authority  for  it,  for  the  MSS.  and  early  printed 
scores  of  the  Messiah  are  so  full  of  different  readings  that  until 
Dr.  Chrysander,  or  some  other  enthusiast,  gives  us  a  variorum 
edition  of  the  work  many  points  in  connexion  with  it  must  be 
left  undecided. 

The  programme   of  Wednesday,  which  was  devoted   to  a 
selection  from  Handel's  sacred  and  secular  works,  proved  much  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Festival.    Except  for  its  extreme  length, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  better  chosen.    The  first  part  opened 
with  the  fine  Concerto  in  F  for  organ  and  orchestra,  the  solo  part 
in  which  was  efficiently  played  by  Mr.  Best,  who  cannot,  however, 
be  congratulated  upon  the  singularly  inappropriate  cadenza  which 
he  introduced  at  the  close  of  the  opening  Allegro.    The  choral 
numbers  included  the  double  chorus  from  Deborah,  "  Immortal 
Lord  of  Earth  and  Skies,"  two  choruses  from  Solomon,  and  a 
"  Gloria  Patri "  for  double  chorus  and  orchestra — a  composition 
which   has   hitherto   remained  unknown,   and  was  specially 
printed  for    performance    on  this    occasion.     It   belongs  to 
Handel's  Italian  period,  the  autograph— which  was  burnt  in  a 
fire  at  Bristol  in  i860— being  dated  from  Rome  in  1707.  Besides 
possessing  great  historical  interest,  as  showing  how  strongly 
Handel  was  influenced  by  the  Italian  music  of  the  day,  it  also 
possesses  considerable  value  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  broad  and  effective  piece  of  contrapuntal  writing,  and 
shows  no  signs  of  immaturity.    The  interest  of  the  performance 
was  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  was  performed  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  original  score.     Each  of  the  two  orchestras 
consisted  merely  of  violins,  violas,  violoncellos,  and  double-basses, 
while  the  organ  part  had  been  written  out  from  the  figured  bass 
in  a  thoroughly  reverential  spirit  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Eyre— whose 
services  throughout  the  whole  Festival  deserve  ample  recognition. 
The  choral  singing  throughout  was  very  good,  though  the  chorus 
from  Solomon,  "  Your  harps  and  cymbals  sound,"  would  have 
been  more  eff'ective  if  it  had  been  taken  quicker.    The  pre- 
dominance of  the  voices  over  the  orchestra — which  is  unavoidable 
when  the  former  so  far  outbalance  the  latter— was  also  very 
noticeable,  so  much  so  that  at  times  the  effect  was  almost  that  of 
a  performance  of  the  voice-parts  without  any  accompaniment. 
In  the  Second  Part  the  most  interesting  number  was  the  Chandos 
Anthem,  "  O  come,  let  us  sing,"  which  was  well  worthy  revival. 
The  final  chorus  alone,  with  its  elaborate  Fugue,  "  Tell  it  out 
among  the  Heathen,"  ranks  among  the  best  of  Handelian  choruses, 
and  an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  was  very  welcome.    In  the 
Overture  to  Giustino,  the  last  movement  of  which  is  singularly 
fresh  and  charming,  Mr.  Manns  and  his  orchestra  seemed  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  an  encore  could  be 
avoided.  Equally  good  was  the  performance  of  a  much  modernized 
arrangement   of  the   slow   movement  from  the  Overture  to 
Berenice,  and  of  a  delightful  Bourree  from  the  Water-Music, 

to  which  another  Bourree  from  the  String  Trios  had  been  added 
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as  a  trio.  Tlie  performance  of  the  hxtter  was  so  much  ap- 
plauded that  Mr.  Manns  was  forced  to  repeat  the  first  part.  The 
solos  in  Wednesday's  selection,  though  hardly  so  interesting  as 
the  choral  and  instrumental  numbers,  were  all  above  the  average. 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  gave  a  superb  performance  of  "  Sound  an 
alarm,"  in  which  his  high  notes  rang  out  with  wonderful  re- 
sonance. Mme.  Nordica  was  heard  in  "  Let  the  bright 
Seraphim,"  and  joined  Mr.  Santley  in  the  duet,  "  Caro,  bella," 
from  Giulio  Cesare,  besides  singing  the  soprano  solos  in  the 
selection  from  Acis  and  Galatea  with  which  the  concert 
ended.  The  duet,  though  excellently  sung,  lost  much  by  the 
lower  voice  part  being  taken  by  a  baritone  instead  of  by  an  alto, 
for  which  it  was  written.  Mme.  Albani,  wlio  was  in  admirable 
voice,  sang  "  Angels  ever  bright  and  fair  "  in  perfect  taste,  and  in 
the  second  part  gave  a  brilliant  performance  of  "  Mio  caro  bene," 
from  Bodelinda,  which  would  have  been  absolutely  perfect  if  she 
had  not  introduced  a  prolonged  shake  on  the  upper  A  at  the 
close,  a  device  which  was  obviously  out  of  place  in  such  a  song. 
Apart  from  this  the  singing  of  both  Madame  Albani  and 
Mr.  Santley  was  remarkable  for  the  knowledge  it  displayed  of  the 
conventional  graces  which  were  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
eighteenth  century  vocalisation.  The  weakest  number  in  the 
programme  was  Mr.  Barton  McGuckin's  performance  of  the 
recitative  and  air,  "  Oh,  worse  than  death  indeed  "  from  JepMhah, 
in  which  the  imperfections  of  his  phras'mg  were  very  conspicuous. 
Mr.  Santley's  solos  were  the  quaint  air  "  0  voi  dell'  Erebo,"'  from 
La  Resuri-ezione,  and  Polyphemus's  serenade,  "  O  ruddier  than  the 
cherry."  The  whole  Festival  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Manns  with 
his  usual  ability  and  conscientiousness.  The  care  he  took  in 
conducting  the  accompaniments  to  the  solos  deserves  especial 
mention,  though  it  may  not  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  his  com- 
mand over  the  vast  body  of  singers  and  instrumentalists. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1891. 

r  I IIIE  show  of  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  this  year  is 
creditable  without  being  very  striking.  The  interest  of  the 
principal  works  largely  depends  on  an  appreciation  of  their 
technical  merits.  The  work  of  the  younger  English  sculptors  is 
now  earnest,  refined,  and  we  think  very  sound,  but  the  specimens 
of  it  shown  this  year  are  not  of  a  sensational  character.  The 
absence  of  the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  is  felt  in  iconic  work,  and 
neither  of  the  three  most  popular  sculptors  of  the  day,  Mr. 
Thornycroft,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  contributes 
anything  of  special  moment.  Nor  is  any  new  talent  of  much  force 
revealed,  but  the  honours  of  the  year  fall  mainly  on  those  who 
were  but  promising  students  three  or  four  years  ago.  In  the 
centre  of  the  Lecture  Room  will  be  found  placed  those  statues  or 
groups  in  the  round  which  make  the  greatest  demand  on  our 
attention.  They  are  six  in  number,  and  with  those  we  will  begin 
our  survey. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton  has  at  length  executed  in  marble  his 
"  Athlete  Struggling  with  a  Python  "  (2099),  which  was  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  the  new  school  of  English  sculpture.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  not  to  feel  that  bronze  was  the  more  ap- 
propriate material  for  this  beautiful  group.  It  loses  in  the 
carving,  and  possibly  the  President  is  not  quite  enough  of  an 
adept  in  the  practical  working  of  marble.  The  action  of  the  legs, 
too,  is  now  imperfectly  seen,  owing  to  the  necessary  introduction 
of  a  stump.  The  scales  of  the  python  are  carved  in  too  monotonous 
a  pattern.  When  all  reservations  are  made,  however,  this  is  a 
work  which  will  do  credit  to  England  in  the  great  Danish  col- 
lection for  which  it  is  destined.  To  the  left  hand  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton's  group  stands  the  "  Morpheus  "  (2098)  of  Mr.  W.  Gos- 
combe  John,  a  statue  of  remarkable  beauty,  very  delicately 
modelled  throughout  ;  it  challenges  comparison  with  a  well- 
known  figure  of  Rodin,  but  we  may  dare  to  say  that,  if  the 
Frenchman  displays  more  style,  Mr.  John's  transcript  of  nature 
is  more  faithful.  The  "  Morpheus  "  would  be  the  finest  piece  of 
sculpture  of  the  year  if  it  were  not  equalled  in  modelling 
and  surpassed  in  style  by  Mr.  Brock's  admirable  "  Genius 
of  Poetry "  (2097),  which  we  described  last  year,  and  which 
we  like  even  better  in  marble  than  in  plaster.  It  was  most 
carefully  composed  and  it  is  now  most  delicately  carved.  Mr. 
Harry  Bates's  "  Hounds  in  Leash  "  (2096)  was  also  exhibited  last 
year,  and  is  now  shown  in  bronze.  This  is  a  fine  and  vigorous 
group,  the  straining  hounds  especially  good  ;  if  we  have  a 
criticism  to  offer,  it  is  that  the  huntsman  is  crushed  too  low,  sacri- 
ficed too  much  to  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  composition.  This 
is  an  admirable  cast.  Mr.  George  Frampton's  strange  figure  of 
a  woman,  naked  save  for  her  sandals,  lifting  her  body  on  her  toes 
and  brandishing  gilded  teazles  in  each  hand,  called  "  A  Caprice  " 
(2102),  is  so  odd  and  even  ugly  in  parts,  that  it  does  not  at  first 
please  the  eye.    But  closer  examination  shows  that  there  is  great 


originality  in  the  poise  of  the  limbs,  and  very  careful  work  in  the 
execution.  The  feet  of  this  statue  are  beautifully  modelled  ;  the 
arms  are  less  satisfactory.  Finally,  we  reach  Mr.  Brock's  other 
statue,  "  Song  "  (2100),  a  female  pendant  to  his  male  god  of 
Poetry.  This,  we  think,  is  the  less  successful  of  the  two!  The 
pose  and  balance  are  good,  but  there  is  less  simplicity  of  action. 
Before  Mr.  Brock  executes  this  figure,  he  will  doubtless  relieve 
the  modelling ;  it  is  at  present  a  little  hard,  and  what  sculptors 
call  "  empty." 

Of  smaller  imaginative  works  in  the  roimd  Mr.  Pegram's  mas- 
sive group  of  a  woman  hiding  her  head  on  the  knees  of  "Sibylla 
Fatidica  "  (2005)  while  the  latter  consults  the  crystal  ball,  has 
much  nobility,  and  the  younger  figure,  with  its  generous  forms,  is 
excellent.  We  are  less  pleased  with  Mr.  Pomeroy's  "Nymph 
finding  the  Head  of  Orpheus"  (1944),  which  is  a  little  common- 
place. The  lyre  is  scarcely  seen,  and  the  group  therefore  does 
not  tell  its  story.  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  more  himself  in  the  pretty 
bronze  statuette  called  "Arcady"  (2051),  a  child  of  meagre 
limbs,  piping  ;  and  most  in  his  really  admirable  little  statue  of 
"  A  Vintage  Song "  (2087),  which  we  wish  the  Academy  had 
bought  for  the  Chantrey  Fund.  A  small  silver  "  Victory  "  (2069), 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  is  of  consummate  excellence  of  workman- 
ship. We  must  point  to  several  imaginative  statuettes  of  merit. 
"A  Little  Student"  (1942),  by  Mr. "Toft;  "The  Young  Foot- 
baller"  (1946),  by  Mr.  Creswick,  which,  however,  wants  both 
training  and  style  ;  "The  Echo"  (1955),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Drury, 
a  graceful  study  of  a  naked  girl,  with  extended  hand  ;  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Christie's  "  Moss-Trooper  "  (2029),  spirited  in  idea,  but  incom- 
plete ;  and  a  nicely  carved  marble  of  a  woman,  by  Mr.  Roscoe 
Mullins,  called  "  Love's  Token  "  (2080).  We  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson,  who  was  once  a  medallist,  can  bring  him.self 
to  send  to  the  Royal  Academy  such  work  as  "  By  the  Wayside  " 
(1951) ;  this  is  not  modelled  at  all,  it  is  a  figure  in  mud. 

The  only  iconic  statue  of  any  importance  this  year  is  "  The 
late  Hon.  F.  J.  ToUemache"  (1953),  executed  for  Grantham  by 
Mr.  G  eorge  Simonds ;  the  head  is  picturesque,  but  the  propor- 
tions of  the  figure  are  very  faulty  and  the  surface  rough  to  un- 
couthness.  Good  busts  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  usual. 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  strike  us  as  the  best.  That  sculptor's 
"  Dr.  Greenwood  "  (2004),  a  bearded  head,  very  carefully  modelled, 
is  a  capital  bronze.  Exquisite  in  quality,  and  like  early  Tuscan 
work,  is  Mr.  Ford's  silvered  bronze  of  "  Frederica  Cockerell 
(2019),  a  most  charming  bust.  The  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm's 
marble  of"  Lady  Brooke  "  (2064)  is  effective,  but  a  little  stagey  in 
attitude,  and  draped  too  much  like  an  engraving  in  a  fashion-book, 
Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert  does  not  quite  reach  his  very  high  average 
of  merit  in  his  busts  this  year.  The  black  bronze  of  "  Mr.  Henry 
Tate  "  (2007)  has  a  good  head,  but  the  clothes  are  not  happily 
treated.  Mr.  Gilbert's  best  bust  is  the  marble  of  "  Miss 
Duckworth  "  (2060).  Mr.  Armstead  exhibits  a  carefully- carved 
head  of  "Miss  Hester  Armstead"  (2072).  Other  busts  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  are,  in  the  order  of  the  exhibition, 
Mr.  Harry  Bates's  smiling  head  of  "Mrs.  Knowles"  (1956); 
Mr.  Pinker's  "  The  late  J.  D.  Sedding  "  (1984);  Mr.  Domenico 
Trentacoste's  marble  of  "  Edwin  Long,  R.A."  (2023),  an  excellent 
likeness ;  Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  "  Study  "  (2083) ;  and  a  terracotta 
of  the  artist  by  Miss  Marie  Seymour  Lucas  (2086). 

Among  the  works  in  relief,  Mr.  Brock's  marble  round  of  "  The 
Lady  Gwendolen  Ramsden"  (2012)  claims  high  rank;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  classical  drapery  is  appropriate  to  the  realistic 
treatment  of  so  modern  a  head.  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee's  "  The  Kiss 
of  Dawn"  (1963),  a  composition  of  a  mother  and  two  babes, 
visited  by  an  angel,  has  been  extravagantly  praised,  and  possesses 
fine  artistic  quality.  We  cannot,  however,  look  upon  this  as  one 
of  Mr.  Lee's  most  successful  productions.  It  is  sketchy  and  im- 
mature, and  it  sins,  not  only  in  being  too  pictorial  in  treatment, 
but,  more  technically,  in  its  breaking  of  the  fundamental  laws 
which  govern  the  due  gradation  of  planes  in  relief.  When  Mr. 
Lee  meets  with  a  difficulty,  he  shirks  it  by  complacently  rubbing 
down  his  edges.  His  other  relief  (2073),  though  a  mere  im- 
provisation, hardly  fit  for  exhibition,  is  more  artistic,  and,  there- 
fore, more  soundly  agreeable.  A  very  pretty  piece  of  accom- 
plished archaism  is  Mr.  Frampton's  extremely  low  relief  of 
"St.  Christina"  (2061),  a  bronze  panel.  Mr.  Ilenry  Page  ex- 
hibits some  excellent  portrait  medallions,  particularly  that  of 
"  Mr.  George  Moore "  (2066).  Mr.  Gilbert  Bayes  contributes 
several  oblong  panels  in  very  low  relief,  odd  and  clever  com- 
positions, of  which  "  The  Last  Load  "  (2093)  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful. 

In  miscellaneous  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  Mr.  Hamo 
Thornycroft's  spandril  representing  "  The  Sciences  "  (2065)  takes 
a  foremost  place.  The  figures,  dignified  and  serious  women 
standing  under  the  wide  tree  of  knowledge,  are  those  of  chemistry, 
electricity,  mechanics  and  geometry.  This  work,  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a  facade,  is  intended  to  be  seen  at  a  much  greater 
elevation  than  it  takes  in  the  exhibition,  and  its  proportions  are 
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therefore  at  present  somewhat  out  of  focus.  A  working  model 
for  a  jewel  (2068),  in  silver  and  gold,  to  be  worn  by  tlie  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  is  full  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  charm  of  invention  and  delicate  ingenuity.  If  a  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  this  beautiful  jewel,  it  is  that  it  is  too  trans- 
lucent ;  it  seems  to  lack  a  massive  centre  for  its  scattered  lines. 
Mr.  Adrian  Jones  has  never  before  exhibited  so  accomplished  a 
work  as  his  "Triumph"  (1962),  a  design  for  a  quadriga.  The 
eager  form  of  the  youthful  driver  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  jMr.  Jones  should  have  drawn  so  much  attention  to  the  net- 
work of  trappings.  A  new  sculptor,  Mr.  George  W.  "Wilson,  ex- 
hibits in  the  middle  of  the  Central  Hall  a  "  Model  for  a  Foun- 
tain "  (1977),  which  shows  judgment  in  the  choice  of  forms  and 
treatment  appropriate  for  decoration.  The  three  terminals,  and 
the  ornaments  of  masks,  tritons,  and  dolphins,  are  very  skilfully 
applied. 

The  sculpture  at  the  New  Gallery  is  inconsiderable  in  quantity, 
and  mainly  consists  of  small  works  by  the  same  hands  as  exhibit 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  only  important  work  in  the  round 
is  Mr.  John's  beautifully  finished  bronze  group,  called  "  Parting  " 
(37i)>  °^  0^*^  blind  man  with  a  dead  child  across  his  knees  ; 
this  is  pathetic  in  sentiment  and  admirable  in  technical  execution. 
The  ambitious  group  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Swynnerton,  called  "A 
Pastoral  "  (357))  is  carefully  modelled,  but  lacking  in  composition. 
It  represents  a  naked  shepherd  proposing  to  play  the  flute  to  a 
naked  shepherdess,  who  makes  as  though  she  would  strike  him 
with  her  crook.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  that  modern,  and  almost 
comic,' heads  should  have  been  affixed  to  these  ideal  bodies.  Mr. 
Roscoe  Mullins's  "  Asleep"  (361),  two  children  nestling  together, 
is  very  pretty  ;  the  same  sculptor  exhibits  a  triptych  in  low  relief, 
in  terracotta,  called  "To  Know — to  Be — to  Do"  (367).  We 
must  also  notice  a  florid,  delicate  bust  of  "A  Lady"  (353),  by 
Mr.  Frampton ;  a  good  bronze  head,  "  Francis  Ford  "  (3  5  5),  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Drury ;  a  rough  sketch  for  a  bust  of  "  Mrs.  AV.  M. 
Conway  "  (370),  cleverly  but  very  carelessly  tossed  together  by 
Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee ;  and  two  accomplished  medallions  (374, 
375),  by  Mr.  Pegram. 


REVIEWS. 


ST.  DOMIXIC* 

OF  the  founders  of  the  two  great  mendicant  Orders,  St. 
Dominic  is  to  most  people  a  less  familiar  figure  than  St. 
Francis.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should  be  so.  The 
life  of  St.  Francis  is  full  of  loveliness  ;  he  is  deservedly  venerated, 
even  by  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  asceticism,  for  his 
fervent  charity  towards  his  fellow-men,  and  his  story  is  glorified 
by  the  magnificent  frescoes  of  Giotto  at  Assisi,  and,  indeed,  by 
Assisi  itself,  which,  once  seen,  abides  in  the  memory  for  ever, 
refreshing  the  mind  with  ideas  of  majesty  and  beauty.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is,  apart  from  devotional  considerations,  little 
that  is  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  life  of  St.  Dominic,  nor  is  there 
any  place  specially  full  of  memories  of  him  and  of  his  work  that 
can  compare  with  Assisi.  His  life  was  that  of  an  active  mis- 
sionary, perpetually  engaged  in  warfare  against  heresy.  He  has 
been  declared  by  a  Papal  Bull  to  have  been  the  first  Inquisitor, 
and  writers  outside  the  Roman  Church  speak  of  his  stern  Spanish 
temper,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  institution  of  the 
Inquisition  and  the  cruelties  which  have  made  its  name  a  by- 
word. There  is  no  sufficient  historical  evidence  for  any  such 
theory,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  may  observe  that  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  gradually  developed,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
come  into  existence  until  twelve  years  after  St.  Dominic's 
death.  There  was  certainly  room  for  a  carefully-prepared 
English  biography  of  the  Saint,  and  though  we  have  some  faults 
to  find  with  Miss  Drane's  work,  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  the 
industry  and  learning  that  it  displays.  Everything  that  bears  on 
the  Saint's  life  and  work  has  been  brought  together  from  the 
earliest,  and  from  the  best  later,  sources.  The  book  is  not  the 
result  of  hastily  acquired  information,  for  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  Miss  Drane  published  a  smaller  volume  on  the  same  subject. 
It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  profound  reverence  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  St.  Dominic,  and  is,  we  imagine,  all  that  can  be 
desired  for  purposes  of  edification.  Its  strongly  marked  religious 
character  has  injured  it  as  a  book  for  general  reading.  Far  too 
much  space  is  devoted  to  legends,  some  told  simply  as  traditions, 
others  as  resting  on  sufficient  evidence.  The  larger  number  are 
about  St.  Dominic's  miracles.  Is  there  any  mediaeval  saint  to 
whom  more  miracles  have  been  ascribed  ?  Several  of  them  pur- 
port to  be  almost  exact  repetitions  of  miracles  recorded  in  Gospel 
history.  The  long  strings  of  these  and  other  stories  of  the  Saint's 
triumphs  in  supernatural  conflicts  which  fill  so  many  pages  of 
this  book  become  extremely  wearisome  to  a  reader  seeking  for 
well-authenticated  facts.    Without  pronouncing  on  the  credi- 

*  The  History  of  St.  Dominic,  Founder  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  By 
Augusta  Theodosia  Drane,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  her  Companions  "  &c.  With  Illustrations.  London  :  Long- 
mans, Green,  &  Co.  1891. 


bility  of  all  or  any  of  St.  Dominic's  miracles— a  matter  which  is 
outside  our  present  duty — we  may  say  that  Miss  Drane's  concep- 
tion of  evidence,  expressed  in  her  comment  on  the  story  of  the 
raising  of  a  young  Roman  noble  from  the  dead  (p.  220),  differs 
widely  from  our  own. 

After  giving  the  facts  and  legends  of  Dominic's  early  years 
down  to  the  date  of  his  visit  to  Rome  as  the  attendant  of  the 
Bishop  of  Osma,  Miss  Drane  prepares  her  readers  for  the  narrative 
of  his  work  in  Languedoc  by  presenting  them  with  an  account  of 
the  Albigensian  heretics  and  the  steps  already  taken  for  their  con- 
version. Adopting  the  opinion  commonly  held  by  the  Catholics 
of  the  time,  she  insists  that  the  Albigenses  were  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  obscene  vices.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
utterly  untrue,  that  these  heretics  were,  as  a  rule,  people  of  strict 
morality,  and  that  their  condemnation  of  marriage  was  a  part  of 
a  system  of  asceticism  which  they  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  evil  of  matter,  and  was  not,  as  their  enemies  asserted, 
vised  as  a  cloak  for  licentiousness.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lea  of  Philadel- 
phia has  ably  maintained  this  opinion  in  his  History  of  the  Inqui- 
aition,  and  we  regret  that  Miss  Drane,  who  once  refers  to  this 
remarkably  learned  work,  has  not  given  more  weight  to  his  argu- 
ments. Her  unreserved  acceptance  of  all  the  accusations  and 
abuse  heaped  on  these  heretics  by  their  enemies  has  injured  the 
historical  value  of  the  earlier  part  of  her  book.  In  spite  of  the 
stories  told  by  Peter  of  Vaux-Cernay  to  prove  the  infidelity  of  Count 
Raymund  VI.,  it  seems  to  us  uncritical  to  assert  that  the  Count 
was  deeply  infected  with  the  practices  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of 
the  heretics.  For  no  one  disputes  that  the  heretics  shunned 
marriage,  while  Raymund  married  five  wives,  three  of  them 
were  alive  at  the  same  time,  and  two  were  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity.  The  Bollandist  editors  of  the  Recueil 
des  Historiens  (t.  xix.),  who  certainly  show  no  favour  to  heretics, 
point  out  that  Peter's  violent  abuse  of  Count  Raymund  and  the 
Count  of  Foix,  and  his  equally  indiscriminating  admiration  for 
Simon  de  Montfort,  are  grave  defects  in  the  Historia  Albigmsium. 
Dom  Vaissete  had  already  said  as  much  in  his  Tlistoirc  de 
Languedoc.  Miss  Drane  has  unfortunately  disregarded  these 
warnings.  To  condemn  Raymund  for  double-dealing  is  mvicli 
like  blaming  a  hare  for  doubling  when  the  greyhound  is  close 
upon  her.  He  was  a  man  of  undecided  temper,  at  once  weak 
and  hasty,  and  he  made  more  than  one  false  step  ;  but  the  odds 
were  terribly  against  him,  and  he  was  shamefully  trifled  with 
and  deceived  by  the  Legate  Arnold,  by  the  Papal  Commissioner 
Theodisius,  and  by  Pope  Innocent  himself. 

While  the  Bishop  of  Osma  remained  in  Languedoc,  Dominic 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  an  independent,  or  even  specially 
conspicuous,  part  in  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  heretics,  and, 
no  doubt,  acted  under  the  Bishop's  orders.  A  miracle  attributed 
to  him  represents  him  as  holding  a  disputation  with  the  heretics ; 
but  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian, though  honourable,  are  scarcely  such  as  would  be  used  of  aman 
of  pre-eminent  distinction.  One  important  work  of  his  belongs 
to  this  period.  Finding  that  the  heretics  gained  many  converts 
by  oflering  young  ladies  a  free  education,  Dominic  founded  the 
monastery  of  Prouille  to  be  a  place  of  education  for  the  daughters 
of  Catholics  as  well  as  of  retreat  for  women  converted  from 
heresy.  For  about  eight  years  after  this  next  to  nothing  is 
known  of  Dominic's  life.  Save  that  he  is  said  to  have  at  an 
uncertain  date  preserved  the  life  of  one  heretic  out  of  a  number 
condemned  to  be  burned,  there  is  nothing  that  shows  that  he 
was  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  horrid  cruelties  perpetrated 
during  the  Albigensian  crusade.  The  vulgar  conception  of  him 
as  a  relentless  persecutor  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  facts.  What- 
ever other  value  may  be  attached  to  the  legends  of  the  Saint, 
the  historian  will  value  the  earlier  of  them  as  exhibiting  the 
impression  that  Dominic's  character  produced  on  the  minds  of 
his  disciples.  It  is  evident  that  he  seemed  to  them  a  man  of 
kindly  spirit,  absorbingly  anxious  for  the  salvation  of  others,  and 
seeking  it  by  means  of  instruction  and  exhortation.  Miss  Drane 
is,  we  believe,  fully  justified  in  accepting  the  statement  in  the 
Life  by  Humbert,  written  before  1254,  that  during  this  period 
Dominic  "devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  salvation  of  souls 
by  the  ministry  of  preaching."  Unfortunately  her  desire 
to  prove  that  the  Bull  of  Sixtus  V.,  in  which  Dominic 
is  called  the  first  Inquisitor,  is  historically  correct  has  led 
her  afterwards  to  write  a  little  less  certainly.  She  thinks 
it  likely  that  Dominic  discharged  the  duty  of  "  convincing " 
heretics — that  is,  that  he  laboured  for  the  conversion  of  the  con- 
demned. This  would  connect  him  with  the  persecution,  and 
would  go  far  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  was  concerned  in  the 
cruelties  of  the  Crusaders.  As,  however,  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  no  proof  beyond  the  story  to  which  we  have  referred  that 
he  had  any  part  in  these  things.  Dominic's  missionary  labours 
probably  owed  much  of  their  success  to  the  fact  that  he  awoke 
enthusiasm  by  preaching  a  new  devotion,  the  use  of  the  Rosary. 
The  history  of  the  Rosaryfis  carefully  discussed  here,  and  it  is,  we 
think,  satisfactorily  proved  that,  though  Pater  Noster  beads  were 
commonly  used  in  earlier  times,  the  introduction  into  the  devotion 
of  the  Ave  Maria,  without  which  there  can  be  no  Rosary,  was 
the  work  of  Dominic. 

A  full  account  is  given  of  the  foundation  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  which  was  primarily  designed  for  the  conversion  of 
heretics.  Miss  Drane  relates  several  legends  of  the  strictness 
with  which  Dominic  enforced  the  obligation  of  poverty  upon 
his  new  community.  The  value  of  some  of  these  legends  is 
questionable,  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  "  strict  law 
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of  poverty  "  'formed  part  of  Dominic's  original  plan  ;  it  was  adopted 
by  the  first  General  Chapter  of  the  Order  in  1220,  apparently  in 
imitation  of  the  Franciscans.  Dominic  founded  communities  of 
women  as  well  as  men,  and  we  have  read  with  some  interest  the 
account  of  his  dealings  with  the  refractory  nuns  of  Sta  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  who  were  held  in  great  consideration  by  the  Romans 
because  they  possessed  a  picture  painted  by  St.  Luke.  Dominic 
was  charged  by  the  Pope  with  the  reformation  of  these  and 
other  troublesome  religious  women.  He  seems  to  have  managed 
the  matter  with  much  skill,  and  finally  persuaded  the  nuns  to 
move  to  his  church  and  monastery  of  St.  Sbctus,  making  his 
friars  take  up  their  abode  at  Sta  Sabina.  "While  he  was  at  Sta 
Sabina  he  instituted  his  Third  Order,  under  the  name  of 
"  Militia  Jesu  Christi,"  intending,  as  we  are  told  here,  that  its 
members  should  devote  themselves  to  "  the  protection  of  the 
faithful  against  the  enemies  of  religion,  and  the  defence  of  the 
goods  of  the  Church."'  After  his  death  the  military  character  of 
this  institution  was  laid  aside,  it  received  the  title  of  the  "  Order 
of  the  Penance  of  St.  Dominic,"  women  were  admitted  into  it, 
aad  its  members  were  called  to  much  the  same  kind  of  life 
as  the  Tertiaries  of  St.  Francis.  AVhile  living  in  the  world 
and  performing  their  domestic  and  civil  duties  they  were  pledged 
to  perform  acts  of  penance  and  charity  ;  they  helped  the  Friars 
in  their  work  and  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
Dominican  Order.  How  wonderfully  the  Order  spread  itself  in 
different  lands  during  the  four  years  that  passed  between  the  dis- 
persion of  the  little  band  of  brethren  gathered  at  Toulouse  and 
the  death  of  the  founder  is  fully  and  accurately  described  by 
Miss  Drane,  who  relates  how  the  first  Dominican  convents  were 
founded  in  Spain,  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Preaching  was 
the  special  work  of  the  Dominicans,  and  this  was  expressed  by 
the  name  Friars  Preachers,  given  them,  as  is  noted  here,  almost 
accidentally  by  Innocent  III.  Dominic  held  that  those  who 
were  to  teach  should  themselves  be  learners,  from  the  first  exhorted 
his  disciples  to  study,  and  in  his  humility  set  them  an  example 
by  attending  the  lectures  of  a  theologian  at  Toulouse.  The  only 
three  occupations  which  he  allowed  to  his  friars  in  their  cells 
were  study,  writing,  and  prayer.  Learned  men  were  attracted  to 
an  Order  which  set  a  high  value  on  learning,  and  it  was  to  the 
Universities  that  the  Friars  looked,  and  did  not  look  in  vain,  for 
their  best  recruits.  At  Bologna,  where  the  Friars  were  the 
only  theological  teachers,  they  were  held  in  great  honour, 
and  Dominic  and  all  future  Masters-General  of  the  Order  were 
made  citizens  in  consideration  of  the  Saint's  "  eminent  learn- 
ing, his  actions,  his  position  as  founder  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  and  the  splendour  of  his  birth  as  a  member  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Guzman."  At  Paris  and  Oxford  the 
Friars  found  theological  schools  already  existing.  In  all  three 
Universities  they  speedily  became  powerful,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  owed  their  success  at  Bologna,  Paris,  and 
Oxford  at  least  as  much  to  their  learning  as  to  any  other  cause. 
Though  Miss  Drane  tells  us  a  few  later  facts  about  the  history  of 
the  Order,  her  work  does  not  profess  to  go  further  than  the 
death  of  the  founder  in  1222  ;  and  she  has,  therefore,  not  had  to 
enter  on  the  disputes  between  the  Order  and  Universities  of  Paris 
and  Oxford. 


NOVELS.* 

WHEN  a  novel  is  pleasing,  interesting,  and  written  in  good 
English,  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  complain  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  commanding  genius,  or  that  it  is  possible,  if  any  of  the 
more  important  crises  of  life — such  as  dinner — should  happen  to 
supervene,  to  lay  it  down  half-read,  and  postpone  the  conclusion 
to  another  occasion.  That  is  the  sort  of  novel  Avhich  Mrs.  Hen- 
niker  has  given  to  the  world.  The  plot  is  sufficient,  though  not 
of  such  wild  originality  as  to  prevent  the  practised  reader  from  dis- 
covering it  rather  early  on  his  way  through  the  book,  or  the 
kindly  critic  from  revealing  its  main  features  to  an  expectant 
public.  Sir  George  Gresham  is  the  loving  and  beloved  uncle 
and  guardian  of  his  heir  Harold,  a  rather  superfinely  con- 
stant and  noble-minded  youth  whom  we  are  secretly  glad  to 
despatch  to  India  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  and  leave 
there  until  close  upon  the  end.  When  he  sets  out,  at  the 
callow  age  of  twenty,  he  is  newly  betrothed  to  Olive, 
who  is  commonly  called  Oily,  a  bright,  beautiful,  and 
rather  feather-headed  little  lady.  It  has  been  ordained  by  the 
guardians  of  both  young  people  that,  as  Oily  is  not  strong 
enough  to  go  to  India,  the  pair  must  wait  to  be  married  till  he 
comes  back  three  years  later,  an  arrangement  which  they  sigh 
over  as  lovers,  but  comply  with  as  wards.  Oddly  enoTigh  they 
do  not  see  the  real  objection  to  it,  and  the  young  lady  passes 
most  of  her  time  in  the  house  of  Sir  George,  a  widower  (drunken 
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wife),  in  the  prime  of  life  (50),  with  an  "unstained"  and  dis- 
tinguished "  record,"  "  a  marvellous  gift  of  sympathy,"  a  soldierly 
bearing,  and  good  looks  appropriate  to  his  time  of  life.  What 
could  happen  except  what  does  happen?  Harold  ultimately 
comes  back  and  overhears  the  essential  parts  of  a  conversation 
between  his  uncle  and  his  betrothed  in  a  conservatory.  Ructions 
ensue.  Mrs.  Henniker,  in  the  character  of  Nemesis,  lets  poor 
Sir  George  have  it,  first  from  his  nephew,  and  then  from 
Providence,  in  the  most  awful  manner.  OUy's  lungs  play  their 
appointed  part  with  prompt  decision,  and  the  chastened  happi- 
ness of  ordinary  life  is  all  that  is  bestowed  on  the  faithful  Harold. 
This  simple  story  is  very  well  told,  and  various  natural 
phenomena,  such  as  trees,  clouds,  and  the  like,  are  incidentally 
described  in  feeling  and  appropriate  terms.  The  minor  characters 
are  very  good,  especially  a  delightful  snob,  with  upper  class  bad 
manners,  of  whom  we  see  too  little.  There  is  only  one  volume, 
and  we  close  it  as  we  are  taught  that  we  ought  to  close  our 
repasts — feeling  that  we  could  have  managed  a  little  more.  Lord 
Coleridge  once  confessed  (or  boa.sted)  that  he  was  not  personally 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  baronets.  Mrs.  Henniker  has 
observed  and  reproduced  with  much  fidelity  the  habits  of  the 
sort  of  society  in  which  the  better  kind  of  baronets  move.  (There 
are  two  in  the  book.  Sir  George  and  the  snob.)  The  result  is 
a  very  life-like  and  amusing,  though  not  in  any  way  stupendous, 
story. 

Edgar  Braine,  the  hero  of  Juggei-naut,  was  an  American  of 
vast  intellect  and  originally  sound  moral  nature.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Thebes  Daily  Enterprise,  and  was  betrothed  to 
one  Helen,  a  disagreeable  and  self-conscious  American  female  of 
consider,!  ble  personal  attractions.  To  him  entered  the  proprietor 
of  the  Daily  Dnte)prise  and  ordered  him  to  write  an  .article 
making — for  reasons  appealing  to  the  said  proprietor's  pocket — 
the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  Braine,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
youthful  Washington,  pointed  out  the  dishonesty  of  such  a 
course.  The  proprietor  retorted  that,  if  he  wrote  as  required,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  swindle,  and 
that  if  he  did  not,  he  would  get  the  sack.  Braine's  principal 
characteristic  at  this  time  was  that  he  always  got  what  he 
wanted.  He  wanted  to  be  as  truthful  as  George  ;  but  he  wanted 
still  more  to  marry  Helen  and  have  enough  means  to  live  in 
comfort.  So  he  wrote  the  article  and  married  the  lady.  He 
loved  her  passionately,  and  so  did  she  him,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  become  rich  and  what  Americans  consider  great.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  was  incidentally  able  to 
take  revenge  upon  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  had  debauched 
his  honesty  and  made  his  fortune.  While  he  was  in  pro- 
cess of  becoming  a  billionaire,  a  United  States  Senator, 
and  a  prominent  citizen,  his  wife's  affection  for  him 
received  shocks.  One  was  that  when  she  announced  to  him 
the  probability  of  his  adding  to  the  distinctions  _  already 
enumerated  that  of  being  a  father  he  was  excessively  disgusted, 
because  his  schemes  required  her  assistance — and  she  saw  it  in 
his  face.  Another,  and  the  final  one,  was  that  he  asked  her  to 
flirt  with  another  Senator  in  order  that  he,  Braine,  might,  with 
that  Senator's  assistance,  become  President  of  the  United  States. 
This,  together  with  Braine's  preceding  conduct,  so  much  shocked 
Helen  that  she  complied  with  Braine's  request  to  the  extent  of 
marching  out  of  his  house  before  his  eyes  with  the  Senator  in 
question,  never  to  return.  Her  name  might  almost  have  been 
Jackson.  Braine  then  repented  of  his  sins,  made  it  up  with  the 
Senator,  realized  his  fortune,  bought  a  cottage  in  the  country, 
and  commenced  philosopher.  Helen,  after  a  brief  sojourn  with 
the  Senator,  set  up  as  wicked  woman  in  political  and  financial 
circles.  She  sojourned  with  several  other  people  of  various 
degrees  of  disrepute,  and  was  ixltimately  discovered  by  the  Senator 
(who  had  repented  of  his  sins)  speechless  and  very  ill  in  a  slum. 
He  and  Braine  took  her  to  the  cottage  of  the  latter,  where  Braine 
tended  her  devotedly  for  some  weeks  or  months,  trying  very  hard 
to  make  her  speak.  But  she  never  would,  and  eventually  died. 
It  seems  probable  that  Braine  also  died,  but  this  is  not  clear. 
This  story  is  called  a  "  veiled  record."  The  veil  is  exceedingly 
thin,  and  the  moral  is  more  orthodox  than  edifying.. 

Among  the  other  wonders  with  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
proposed  to  dower  the  British  public  through  the  medium  of 
"  Heinemann's  International  Library  "  is  the  existence  in  Holland 
of  the  "  Sensitivist "  school  of  poets  and  novelists.  Sensitiyism  is 
described  by  Mr.  Gosse  as  "a  development  of  impressionism, 
grafted  upon  naturalism."  It  is,  apparently,  better  than  either, 
because  it  does  not  "  give  way  "  to  "  the  vagaries  of  impressionism 
or  to  the  brutality  of  mere  realism."  Mr.  Louis  Couperus  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a  typical  sensitivist,  and  this  is  how  he  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  one  of  his  heroes  after  the  other  had 
killed  him  by  punching  his  head :— "  One  eye  was  a  shape- 
less mass,  half  pulp  and  jelly ;  the  other  stared  ^out  of 
the  oval  socket  like  a  large,  dull,  melancholy  opal."  We 
presume  that  the  account  of  the  shapeless  eye  avoids 
the  vagaries  of  impressionism,  and  that  of  the  opal  eye  the 
brutality  of  naturalism.  The  story  is  of  the  dramatic  order, 
having  "only  four  characters  in  it,  of  whom  one  is  of  little  im- 
portance. Frank  loved  Eva,  and  Eva  loved  Frank.  Bertie  was  a 
sort  of  cat,  and  was  much  attached  to  Frank  because  Frank 
allowed  Bertie  to  spunge  upon  him  for  board,  lodging,  and 
luxuries  whenever  he  had  any  money.  Bertie  loresaw  that  on 
Frank's  marriage  he,  Bertie,  would  have  to  go  away  and  manage 
for  himself  So  he  persuaded  Eva,  partly  by  mesmerism,  that 
Frank  preferred  another,  and  having  brought  about  a  quarrel. 
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artfully  prevented  reconciliation.  Two  years  after  Frank  found 
out  -what  Bertie  had  done,  and  broke  liis  face,  with  the  result 
recorded  above,  for  which,  by  the  merciful  laws  of  Holland,  he 
got  two  years.  After  that  two  years  Frank  and  Eva  meant  to 
be  married,  but  there  was  too  much  of  the  mesmerism  left  about 
Eva — who  had  witnessed  the  naturalist-impressionist  treatment 
of  Bertie's  eyes — and  she  was  afraid  of  Frank.  So  they  poisoned 
themselves  in  each  other's  arms.  A  more  moi-bid,  an  uglier, 
or  a  sillier  story  we  have  not  read  for  a  long  time.  The  trans- 
lation is  decidedly  good,  but  the  title  Footsteps  of  Fate  seems 
rather  commonplace.  The  original  Noodlot  is  more  charac- 
teristic. 

There  is  nothing  military  about  Good-Bye,  which  is  otherwise 
very  much  like  the  other  works  of  "  John  Strange  Winter,"  ex- 
cept for  the  unsavoury  nature  of  the  plot.  Adair,  misled  by 
perjurers,  divorces  the  admirable  and  exemplary  Mrs.  Adair. 
Deathbed  repentances  and  attested  depositions  make  all  clear,  and 
the  second  Mrs.  Adair  is  so  obliging  as  to  die  of  consumption, 
and  all  ends  happily  in  remarriage.  The  story  is  nicely  enough  told 
in  the  usual  style  ;  but  why  about  divorce  ?  Why  should  the 
readers  of  fiction  be  bothered  with  the  wicked  lady's-maid  and 
the  venal  cabman  ?  Is  there  not  enough  of  them  in  the  news- 
papers ?  To  make  these  sordid  episodes  of  life  the  mainsprings  of 
a  plot  is  not  amusing  and  is  offensive.  It  is  a  pity  thus  to  spoil 
the  work  of  a  writer  who  habitually  amuses  a  considerable,  though 
perhaps  not  very  exalted,  public. 

The  Only  Witness  is  a  "  Prize  Novel,"  with  a  coupon  at  the 
end,  on  which  to  send  in  answers  in  a  competition  for  prizes.  The 
end  of  the  story  is  not  published  yet,  but  any  one  may  have  it 
for  two  stamps  after  the  prizes  have  been  adjudged.  It  is 
announced  that  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  "  committee  of 
judges,"  whom  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  has  undertaken  to  appoint.  Mean- 
while, he  has  possession  of  the  last  chapter,  sealed  up,  and  will 
not  open  it  till  the  time  comes  for  adjudging  upon  answers.  The 
prizes  are  to  be  given  for  "  the  best  answers,"  but  it  is  not  speci- 
fied whether  the  best  mean  those  which  make  the  most  artful  end 
to  the  story,  or  those  which  are  most  like  the  end  actually  devised 
by  the  author.  The  story  is  ordinary  enough,  involving  a  death, 
compassed  with  mysteries,  which  might  have  been  caused  by 
accident,  suicide,  or  murder.  The  reader  has  the  opportunity  of 
divining  which,  how,  and  why. 

A  terrific  little  book,  full  of  crime  and  mystery,  is  Guilty 
Bonds.  There  are  systematic  murders,  and  an  emblematic  seal 
always  found  on  a  piece  of  paper  lying  on  the  corpse,  and  the 
perfectly  innocent  hero  is  tried  for  murder  in  England  after 
having  been  sentenced  without  trial  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  his 
lovely  wife  is  terribly  mixed  up  in  it.  It  all  works  out  right  at 
last ;  but  before  that  one  has  ceased  to  be  in  the  least  moved  by 
the  tremendous  events.  Yet  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  some  notions  of 
writing  a  story,  if  only  he  would  learn  English.  His  pronouns 
are  in  the  wildest  confusion — "  The  woman  whom  I  believed  was 
predestined  to  become  my  wife  "  ;  "  the  only  souvenir  remaining 
of  she  whom  I  dearly  loved  "  ;  "  the  last  communication  between 
myself  and  she  who  had  been  dearest  to  me."  He  appears  also 
to  hold  that  "  soliloquy  "  means  "  meditation  "  ;  for  his  hero  had 
no  _  hesitation  in  "  pacing  the  terrace  several  times  in  deep 
soliloquy,"  and  on  another  occasion  "returned  to  the  hotel  in 
deep  soliloquy."  A  grammar  and  a  dictionary  might  really  be  of 
service  to  this  author. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  A  LA  CARL  A.  THIMM.' 

A  FEW  lustres  ago  Mr.  Franz  Thimm,  the  well-known  pub- 
lisher  of  popular  "  methods  "  for  mastering  foreign  languages 
without  a  teacher,  brought  out,  under  the  title  of  Shakesperiana, 
a  bibliographical  account  of  the  Shakspearian  literature  in  Europe. 
This  was  a  good  book,  betokening  research,  discrimination,  and 
some  scholarship.  The  last  qualification  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  such  an  undertaking.  For  the  compilation  of  the 
Bibliography  that  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm  has  thought  necessary  to 
give  to  the  world,  one  elementary  factor  of  scholarship  might 
perhaps  have  sufficed — namely,  a  knowledge  of  tolerably  correct 
Victorian  English,  combined  with  an  apprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  words  in  common  use.  Indeed,  save  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  book  to  be  utterly  useless,  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  the  writer's  assurance  that  his  volume  was  really 
wanted  by  "  students  and  collectors  of  the  present  day." 

"  There  has  been  of  late  a  great  want  felt,"  says  Mr.  Carl  A. 
Thimm,  not  as  an  apology,  but  as  a  piece  of  information,  "  by 
students  and  collectors  of  works  on  fencing,  sword-play,  bayonet 
exercise,  and  duelling,  of  a  reliable  and  complete  bibliography, 
with  a  classified  index  "  of  such  works.  This  want  of  the  student 
has  not  yet  "  been  met,"  it  would  seem,  by  any  book,  although 
the  list  of  bibliographers  of  the  fencing  art  is  a  j)retty  long  one, 
from  Carranza  and  PaUavicini,  and  their  records  of  rapier-men  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  copious  modern  writers  on  the  white 
arm  in  general,  M.  Vigeant,  Cavaliere  Jacopo  Gelli,  and  others. 

*  ^  Complete  Biblwgrapliy  of  the  Art  of  Fence;  comprising  that  of  the 
Sword  and  of  the  Bayonet,  Duelling,  &(c.,  as  practised  by  all  European  Nations 
from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Day.  With  a  Classified  Index  by 
Carl  A.  Thimm,  F.R.G.S.,  late  Captain  2nd  London  Rifles  (P.S.),  Hon. 
Librarian  Inventors'  Institute,  London  ;  Librarian  International  Health 
Lxhibition,  London,  1884  ;  Member  of  the  Library  Association  ;  Author  of 

Organ  Bibliography."    London :  Franz  Thimm  &  Co.  1891. 
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"  The  fullest  record  of  recent  years  is  to  be  found,''  asserts  our 
latest  authority  on  fence-lore,  "  in  the  fencing  volume  of  tlie 
Badminyton  {sic)  Library,  to  which  I  devoted  much  time  and  labour 
whilst  assisting  in  its  compilation,  but  that  also  is  very  incom- 
plete and  ill-adapted  for  ready  reference,  being  merely  a  chrono- 
logically arranged  list  under  the  headings  of  various  languages, 
omitting  reference  to  works  on  duelling,  an  all  important  subject 
in  relation  to  fence."  Here,  therefore,  may  be  seen  the  modus 
operandi  to  be  followed  by  anyone  anxious  to  issue  a  little 
"bibliography"  of  his  own  on  a  subject  very  nearly  exhausted  by 
previous  workers. 

Let  the  subject  be  a  pursuit  which  is  rapidly  coming  into 
fashion  again,  like  fencing.  Tlie  "  fullest  record  of  recent  years  " 
being  arranged  in  chronological  order,  distinguishing  various 
languages,  separating  printed  books  from  MSS.,  being  devoted 
rigidly  to  the  one  subject  at  hand ;  let  the  new  work  be 
arranged  for  a  difl'erence,  alphabetically,  and  without  any  silly 
distinctions  between  languages,  or  between  unique  MSS.  jealously 
guarded  in  libraries  and  manuals  printed  by  the  hundred ;  thrown 
in,  to  swell  the  bulk,  stray  notices  of  works  distantly  connected 
with  tlie  subject,  such  as  catalogues  of  arms  and  armour,  or  even 
absolutely  irrelevant,  such  as  accounts  of  pistol  duels  or  poisoned 
pill  encounters,  and  of  the  "  remarkable  trials  "  resulting  there- 
from. The  result  will  be  a  work  of  real  "  value  to  collectors  of 
books  of  fence." 

The  "  adaptation  for  ready  reference  "  of  such  a  work  in  the 
hands  of  the  "  student "  is  well  exemplified  by  the  first  page, 
taken  at  random,  of  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm's  bibliographical  master- 
piece. It  may  be  imagined  that  this  hypothetical  student  is 
thirsting  for  information,  say,  on  the  subject  of  swordplay  in  the 
days  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  By  a  lucky  accident  he  alights  on 
the  work  of  the  venerable  Bruchius  (Johannes-Georgius),  the 
Grondige  Besehryvinge  van  de  Edele  ende  Ridderlycke  Scherm-ofte 
Wappen-konste,  which  was  published  at  Leyden  in  1671.  The 
date  is  suitable,  but  the  student  is  not  as  well  up  in  his  Dutch  as 
he  should  be.  His  delight  in  the  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment which  eschews  all  considerations  of  language  or  chronology 
must  be  mixed  indeed  on  finding  on  the  same  page  notices  of 

—  British  Sportsmen.    London.    Campbell  {Lady  Colin).  i8go. 

—  Brown.    Miscellanea  Antica.  1702. 

—  Bruxelles.    Musde  Royal  d'Antiquites  et  d'Armures. 

—  Buohan.    Remarks  on  the  late  trial  of  David  Landale,  Esqre. 

Although  the  student  may  not  find  the  easy  or  accurate  in- 
formation he  looked  for  in  the  index,  he  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
consoling  conclusion  that  the  writing  thereof  must  have  caused 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm.  This  symmetrical  arrangement 
in  names  appears  sur  toutes  les  coutures ;  in  a  bold  hand,  and 
hemmed  in  b}'  charming  flourishes  on  the  red  cloth  sides  of  the 
book ;  in  pompous  full  length  at  the  tail  of  both  preface  and 
appendix  ;  Thimm,  Bibliography  of  the  Art  of  Fence  precedes  the 
signature  of  the  sixteen  8vo.  sheets  of  the  volume ;  and  in  the 
index  (classified)  this  rubric  runs  riot.  One  can  with  difticulty 
conceive  the  kind  of  "  student  "  who  would  diligently  search 
in  the  index  of  a  book  for  the  name  of  the  author  and  title 
thereof.  Such  instances  of  absent-mindedness,  however,  have 
been,  and  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm  is  determined  to  provide  even 
for  such  emergencies.  Under  the  head  "  Bayonet  Fencing,"  for 
instance,  the  reader  may  discover  three  distinct  notices  of  the 
book  actually  under  his  perusal : — 

Bayonet,  Bibliography  of.    Thimm  (C.  A.),  F.R.G.S.  1890. 

 ,  Bibliographie  complete,  ancienne  et  nioderne.  Thimm  (C.  A.).  1890. 

 ,  Bibliographie  der  alten  u.  modernen.    Thimm  (C.  A.).  1890. 

Under  "  Duelling  "  by-and-bye  appear 

 ,  Bibliography  of.    Thimm  (C.  A.),  F.R.G.S.  1890. 

 ,  Bibliographie  complete,  ancienne  et  moderne.    Thimm  (C.A.).  1890. 

And  a  little  later  again 

 ,  Bibliographie  du  Duel.    Thimm  (C.  A.^.  i8go. 

The  same  appears  in  German,  in  Italian,  in  Spanish,  under 
various  heads,  "  sword-play,"  "  sabre,"  "  fencing,"  &c.  And  this 
remarkable  system  of  indexing  is  pursued  to  the  end,  though,  we 
hardly  know  why,  the  references  in  Latin,  in  modern  Greek,  and 
in  Russian  are  unfortunately  missing. 

This  is,  after  all,  a  harmless  sort  of  amusement,  in  proper  time 
and  place.  Yet  there  is  a  point  where  even  the  delight  of  seeing 
that  elegant  combination  of  letters,  Carl  A.  Thimm,  should  be 
forsworn.  It  is  reprehensible,  for  instance,  to  drop  one's  name, 
like  the  cuckoo's  egg,  into  tlie  nest  of  other  writers'  title-page. 
Every  "  student  of  fencing  literature  "  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
recognize  at  a  glance  the  incompleteness  of  what  Mr.  Carl  A. 
Thimm — who  has  "collated  all  the  books  that  have  passed 
through  his  hands  " — gives  as  the  true  title,  "  bibliograp)hique7nent 
parlant "  of  the  Fencing,  Boxing,  and  Wrestling  volume  of  the 
"  Badminton  Library  "  : — 

—Pollock  (W.  A.),  Grove  (F.  tC),  and  Prevost  (Camille).— Fencing, 
with  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  Art,  by  Egerton  Castle  [and  Carl  A. 
Thimm]. 

This  is  exact  and  minutious  bibliography,  as  lucubrated  by  one 
who  airily  disposes  of  all  his  predecessors  as  incomplete,  inaccu- 
rate, and  generally  useless.  On  this  topic  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm's 
rage  for  self-advertisement  finds  fresh  ^relief  in  such  cross-refer- 
ences as : — 

—Thimm  (Carl  A.).— Pollock  ( W.  \A.)     1890.    |  The  Badminton 
Librarj'.] 
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This  crying  on  the  housetops  is  due,  no  douht,  to  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimm  in  the  introduction  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Artis  Dimicatoria:  as  one  of  the  many  persons  to  whom  the  com- 
piler was,  at  one  time  or  other,  beholden. 

It  is  indeed  a  pity,  since  Mr.  Carl  A.  Thimra  was  so  very 
anxious  to  appear  before  the  world  in  a  semi-literary  character, 
that  he  should  not  have  asked  some  Isind  friend's  advice  on  the 
art  of  book-composing.  He  might,  ])erliaps,  have  been  recom- 
mended not  to  eke  out  the  number  of  his  "  books  of  fence  "  by 
the  interpolation  of  so  many  drill  books,  treatises  on  tactics,  and 
dissertations  on  the  various  methods  of  "  extending  for  attack." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  been  persuaded  to  "  expand  " 
the  descriptions  of  books,  contracted  after  the  unsightly  method 
of  German  second-liand  catalogues.  Nothing  but  pressing  want 
of  space  can  justify  such  distortion  of  a  title-page.  But  above 
all  he  might  have  been  told,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  many, 
too  many  of  his  sentences  betray  a  somewhat  uneducated  pen.  A 
"  Bibliographer  "  forgoes  much  of  whatever  scholarly  prestige  he 
might  otherwise  acquire  who  gives  it  into  print  as  his  opinion  of 
a  brother  compiler  of  catalogues,  "  that  numerous  errors  depre- 
date the  value  of  his  book,"  and  who  cannot  refrain  from  inform- 
ing his  readers  in  slipshod  commercial  jargon  that  from  his 
place  of  business  "  new  and  second-hand  books  are  forwarded 
on  stating  subject  desired." 


CHEMISTRY.' 

THE  second  volume  of  Professor  Thorpe's  Dictionary  is  better 
rather  than  worse  than  tlie  first,  and  this  is  saying  much,  for 
the  first  was  very  good.  With  a  large  staff  of  contributors,  and 
stringent  limits  of  time  and  space,  it  was  unavoidable  that  some 
articles  should  be  meagre  and  others  a  little  out  of  place  as  be- 
longing more  to  pure  than  to  applied  science  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  work  is  being  done  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  the 
book  when  completed  will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  recent  contributions  to  scientific  literature.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
little  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the  matter  should  also  appear 
in  the  new  edition  of  "Watts'  Dictionary,  which  is  issued  simul- 
taneously by  the  same  publishers  ;  but  this  could  not  be  helped, 
for  it  was  evidently  desirable  that  the  technical  Dictionary 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  complete  in  itself.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  in  the  elaborate  article  on  Naphthalene  iu  the  present 
volume,  the  pure  science  is  so  valuable,  and  much  of  it  so  novel, 
that  the  reader  will  readily  pardon  some  repetition.  He  turns  to 
the  book  for  specific  information  rather  than  for  general  instruc- 
tion, and  if  he  finds  the  food  he  seeks  is  calmly  grateful.  How 
sweet — and,  alas  !  how  rare — it  is  to  find  exactly  what  we  want ; 
and  how  little  do  we  care  for  the  literary  skill  which  the  writer 
has  displayed!  The  province  of  the  Dictionary  is  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  treatise. 

The  editor  has  certainly  not  spared  himself  in  the  labour  of 
compilation.  He  contributes  quite  one-fourth  of  the  present 
volume,  including  mf)st  of  the  short  articles  and  several  longer 
ones  of  great  value,  notably  those  on  Fluorine,  Hydrogen,  Manga- 
nese, Mercury,  Milk,  and  Nitrogen.  That  on  milk  is  the  most 
elaborate,  and  of  the  others  all  necessary  criticism  is  conveyed  in 
the  wish  that  each  had  been  longer.  Sometimes,  indeed,  as  in 
the  case  of  manganese,  curtailment  has  certainly  been  carried  too 
far.  A  few  typical  analyses  of  the  chief  ores,  particularly  pyro- 
lusitc,  would  have  improved  the  article  materially,  and  consider- 
ing how  much  the  researches  of  Professor  Thorpe  have  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  element,  one  is  apt  to  think  that  a  little  more 
detail  might  have  been  given.  Doubtless  in  this  and  iu  other  cases 
the  editor  had  by  self-sacrifice  to  atone  for  the  exuberance  of  others, 
for  some  of  the  articles  might  have  been  abridged  without  serious 
loss.  The  number  of  contributors  in  the  second  volume  is  about 
the  same  as  in  the  first,  and  many  of  the  same  names  occur, 
although  there  are  some  variations.  Mr.  Rudler,  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  has  written  most  of  the  short  articles  on  minerals.  Dr. 
Senier  on  drugs,  and  Professor  Japp  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun., 
on  organic  compounds.  Of  the  longer  articles  one  or  two  of 
especial  excellence  may  be  noticed.  First  there  is  Professor  Bedson 
on  Lead,  a  good  article  with  many  analyses  and  some  interesting 
remarks  on  lead-poisoning.  The  action  of  water  on  lead  is  some- 
what too  slightly  sketched  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
rather  more  metallurgical  detail  than  was  necessary  for  the  work. 
The  late  Mr.  Lant  Carpenter  supplied  a  short  but  excellent 
account  of  Glycerin,  which  is  quite  a  model  of  its  kind.  We 
next  come  to  an  article  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Clayton  on  Matches,  which 
contains  a  very  complete  bibliography  and  list  of  patents.  "  Ex- 
plosives "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  11.  Deering,  of  Woolwich, 
who  describes  not  only  gunpowder  and  the  other  well-known 
explosive  agents,  but  also  most  of  the  newer  ones  which  now 
come  into  competition  with  the  old.  This  article  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  besides  professional  chemists  ;  for,  although 
it  necessarily  includes  much  scientific  detail,  it  is  clearly  and 

*  A  Dictionanj  of  Applied  Chemistry,  By  T.  E.  Thorpe,  B.So.  (Vict.), 
Ph.D.,  r.K.S.,  Treas.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  lioyal  College  of 
Science,  London.  Assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.  Vol.  II.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1891. 

A  History  of  Chemistry  from  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day ;  being 
also  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science.  By  Ernst  von  Meyer, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Universitj'  of  Leipsic.  Translated, 
■with  the  Author's  sanction,  by  George  McGowan,  Ph.D.,  Demonstrator  in 
Chemistry,  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor.  London: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  iBg'i. 


intelligibly  written.  Even  a  list  of  these  new  explosives,  many 
of  which  are  founded  on  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Sprengel,  occupies  a  considerable  space,  and  the  names  are  some- 
times a  little  alarming.  Thus  we  find  Blasting-gelatin,  Forcite, 
Giant-powder,  Vulcan-powder,  Litliofracteur,  Atlas-powder, 
Hercules-powder,  and  HellhofKte.  We  are  told  that  roburite 
consists  essentially  of  chloro-nitro  compounds  together  with 
nitrates.  AVe  believe  that  nitrate  of  ammonium  is  generally 
used.  The  well-known  EC  powder  is  described  as  "  a  granulated 
mixture  of  nitro-cotton  (containing  much  nitro-cotton  soluble  in 
ether-alcohol)  and  nitrates."  "  Glass,"  by  Professor  Ramsay,  is 
also  an  excellent  article.  It  contains  descriptions  and  drawings 
of  tlie  newer  forms  of  furnaces  and  producers  and  some  iiseful 
working  directions.  A  whole  volume  would  have  been  required 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  but  it  would  surely  have  been 
possible  to  have  included  a  greater  number  of  analyses.  No  one 
but  Mr.  Stanford  could  have  written  so  good  an  article  on  Iodine, 
while  Professor  Percy  Frankland  on  Fermentation,  Mr.  Burghardt 
on  Indiariibber,  Mr.  Proctor  on  Leather,  Mr.  Warington  oa 
Artificial  Manure,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Wright  on  Coal-gas  all 
write  of  matters  witli  which  they  are  especially  conversant. 

Dr.  McGowan,  to  whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  a  trans- 
lation, in  excellent  English,  of  Bernthsen's  Organic  Chemistry, 
has  now  given  us  an  equally  good  English  version  of  the  latest 
History  of  Chemistry.  Of  course  every  chemist  ought  to  be  a 
good  German  scholar ;  but,  although  few  are  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  language,  many  are  still  thankful  to  any  one  who  will 
save  them  from  a  labour  which  is  not  exactly  one  of  love.  Pro- 
fessor von  Meyer's  book  was  well  worth  translating  ;  for,  although 
it  is  not  entirely  novel  in  plan,  it  is  clear  and  well  arranged,  and 
carries  the  history  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  a  history  of 
discovery,  and,  above  all,  of  theoretical  discovery,  rather  than  of 
discoverers ;  and,  although  the  biographical  element  is  not  ex- 
cluded, it  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  author's  claim — 
that  it  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  science — is  in  a  sense 
well  founded ;  for,  although  the  beginner  will  find  a  great  part 
of  it  unintelligible,  it  will  help  the  more  advanced  student  to  a 
wider  comprehension  of  the  noble  science  with  which  it  deals 
than  he  could  gain  even  from  such  a  treatise  as  that  of  Roscoe  and 
Schorlemmer,  in  which  the  treatment  is  to  a  great  extent  his- 
torical. We  have  said  that  the  plan  is  not  entirely  novel.  It  is, 
indeed,  closely  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Thomson  in  the  very 
useful  and  interesting  History  of  Chemistry  which  he  published 
in  1830.  Thomson,  however,  having  far  less  theory  to  present, 
gave  more  biographical  detail  than  would  now  be  possible  in  a 
work  of  moderate  size.  The  classical  Geschichte  der  Chemie  of 
Hermann  Kopp,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  smaller  works  of 
Hofer  and  Gerding,  as  well  as  Kopp's  own  later  and  supplemen- 
tary work,  do  not  carry  the  history  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  are,  as  far  as  modern  science  goes,  superannuated. 

Rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  Professor  von  Meyer's  book  is 
devoted  to  the  older  chemistry — that  is,  to  the  chemistry  before 
Lavoisier.  This  part  is  well  written,  but  hardly  as  interesting  as 
the  corresponding  portion  of  Thomson's  book,  and  here  and  there 
we  notice  some  slight  oversight.  Thus  the  author  refers  to  the 
important  work  of  Boerhaave,  which,  published  at  Leyden  in 
1732,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  connected  and  intelligible 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  admirable 
English  version  which  was  produced  shortly  afterwards  by 
Dr.""  Peter  Shaw.  The  third  edition  of  Shaw's  translation, 
which  appeared  in  1753  in  two  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
mass  of  original  notes  of  the  highest  value,  and  particu- 
larly some  detailed  catalogues  of  early  Greek  writings  on  al- 
chemy, which,  in  all  probability,  remain  still  unexplored.  It 
is  in  Chapter  V.  that  the  modern  story  commences  with  the 
demolition,  by  Lavoisier,  of  the  phlogistic  theory  which,  sup- 
ported by  able  experiments  and  able  reasoning,  had  led  chemists 
astray  for  fifty  years.  The  real  nature  of  combustion  as  explained 
by  Lavoisier  was  the  starting-point  of  the  new  scientific  era,  and 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  great,  although  dimly  per- 
ceived, truths  lay  under  Stahl's  celebrated  hypothesis.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  that,  if  for  "  phlogiston  "  we  read  "  energy," 
the  phlogistic  hypothesis  does  not  altogether  misrepresent  our 
modern  theories.  Probably  few  hypotheses  which  have  received 
general  acceptation  have  been  totally  erroneous.  Certainly  that 
which  stimulated  the  labours  of  Black,  Priestley,  Cavendish, 
and  Scheele  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  useless.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter,  which  extends  to  about  two  hundred 
pages,  is  devoted  to  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  successive  ideas 
which  have  during  the  last  hundred  years  carried  the  science 
forward.  In  this  sketch,  and  indeed  throughout  the  work,  ad- 
mirable impartiality  is  maintained.  There  is  no  trace  of  the 
false  patriotism  which  has  too  frequently  induced  writers,  par- 
ticularly French  writers,  to  exaggerate  the  discoveries  of  their 
own  countrymen.  Not  only  are  the  claims  of  Dalton,  Davy,  and 
Faraday,  in  England,  and"  Dumas,  Wurtz,  and  Berthelot,  m 
France,  fully  recognized,  but  in  some  cases— notably  iu  that  of 
our  great  countryman  Frankland — the  credit  of  originality  has 
occasionally  been  assigned  to  a  foreigner  when  a  German  might, 
with  some  show  of  reason,  have  been  placed  in  the  foreground. 
It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  review  to  follow 
the  stream  of  discovery  from  Lavoisier  to  Dalton,  from  Dal- 
ton to  Gay  Lussac,  Berzellus,  Liebig,  Gerhardt,  Frankland, 
Kekul(5,  Hofmann,  and  Newlands,  to  quote  a  few  only  of 
the  many  illustrious  names  in  modern  chemical  history;  but 
the  story,  as  here  presented,  illustrates  most  remarkably  the 
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evolution  of  tlioiiglit  by  wliich  the  most  complex  of  sciences 
has  been  carried  to  its  present  position  of  rapid  progress.  The 
final  chapter  contains  a  special  history  of  the  various  branches 
of  chemistry  in  modern  times,  and  among  them  we  find  svich 
headings  as  Analytical,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Physical,  Mineralo- 
gical,  Agricultural,  Physiological,  and  Technical  Chemistry. 
Well-compiled  sections  on  the  Growth  of  Chemical  Instruction, 
and  on  Chemical  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  complete 
a  book  which  will  be  equally  interesting  and  valuable  to  all 
students  of  chemistry. 


SA'ADrS  BUSTAN.' 

MESSRS.  PLATTS  and  ROGERS  have  conferred  a  boon  on 
students  of  Persian  by  their  recent  edition  of  the  Bustdn. 
As  is  well  known,  in  all  Oriental  languages  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  that  the  learner  meets  with  is  in  the  matter  of  the 
handwriting.  Nominally  our  printed  type  reproduces  the  letters 
of  the  JISS.,  practically  and  in  point  of  fact,  while  the  printed 
book  is  perfectly  easy  to  read,  even  the  best  written  MSS.  are  a 
puzzle  to  those  who  are  not  in  constant  practice.  This  arises 
from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  forms,  and  especially  the 
proportions  one  to  another,  of  the  letters  in  the  written  hand  are 
very  different  from  those  that  have  been  adopted  in  our  founts  of 
Oriental  type,  and  in  the  MS.  the  diacritical  points  (which  serve 
to  distinguish  between  letters  of  like  form)  are  put  in  by  the 
scribe  more  with  a  view  to  artistic  grouping  than  with  a  rigorous 
attention  to  setting  the  individual  points  above  or  below  the 
letters  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  second  place,  the  learner 
finds  great  difficulty  in  reading  a  MS.  because,  though  the  letters 
are  spaced  out  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  the  individual  words 
are  not  regularly  divided  by  spaces  one  from  the  other.  The 
Oriental  calligraphist,  in  short,  aims  at  giving  his  MS.  an  artistic 
appearance,  and  therefore  spaces  out  the  letters  and  the  accompany- 
ing dots  so  as  to  fill  in  the  line  and  produce  a  symmetrical  appear- 
ance, regardless  of  any  difficulty  which  may  thereby  result  to  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Platts,  teacher  of  Persian  at  Oxford,  has  doubtless  had 
some  experience  among  his  pupils  of  the  difficulties  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  in  the  present  publication  has  sought  to  meet 
the  want.  Under  his  superintendence  a  MS.  of  the  Bustdn 
was  prepared  in  India,  and  this  is  reproduced  in  facsimile,  in  the 
present  edition,  by  means  of  photo-lithography.  The  Indian 
calligraphist  has  done  his  work  very  carefully,  and  the  writing 
is  excellent,  on  the  whole,  and  very  fairly  correct.  Indeed,  the 
only  point  on  which  we  have  a  criticism  to  make  is  that  it  seems 
a  pity  that  a  Persian  work  should  not  have  been  written  out  by  a 
native  Persian  calligraphist,  instead  of  by  an  Indian,  for  the  nation- 
ality of  the  penman  is  betrayed  in  the  form  of  the  letters.  How- 
ever, this  is  a  very  small  matter,  and  one  more  of  taste  than  of 
real  importance  ;  and  besides,  as  the  book  will  for  the  most  part 
be  used  in  India,  not  one  student  in  ten  will  ever  perceive  the 
difference.  Taking  the  text  thus  prepared  in  India,  Mr.  Rogers  has 
added  a  few  pages  of  notes,  which  we  do  not  doubt  will  be  found 
of  great  assistance  to  students.  He  has  carried  through  a  collation 
of  the  present  text  with  the  standard  edition  of  the  Bustdn  printed 
at  Vienna  by  Graf  in  1850 ;  and,  further,  has  added  notes  on  diffi- 
cult passages,  and  corrected  such  lapsus  calami  as  the  scribe  has 
overlooked.  The  said  lapsus  &re  by  no  means  to  be  regretted  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  student,  for  he  will  learn  thereby  the  sort 
of  mistakes  which  the  scribes  make,  and  be  on  the  look  out  for 
them  in  such  other  MSS.  as  he  may  have  to  read. 

Sa'adi's  Bustdn,  or  "  Fruit  Garden,"  is  much  less  known  than 
his  Gulistdn,  or  "  Rose  Garden,"  but  hardly  deserves  the  neglect 
under  which  it  has  hitherto  laboured.  The  present  edition  will, 
we  trust,  bring  the  work  into  greater  popularity.  The  Bustdn  is 
longer  than  the  Gulistdn,  and  is  written  entirely  in  verse,  which 
makes  it  a  more  difficult  book  for  beginners.  It  is,  however,  to 
our  mind  the  finer  work  of  the  two.  The  characteristics  of  Sa'adi 
are  here  found  at  their  best — the  earnest  and,  above  all,  practical 
religion  of  the  man,  the  sound  common  sense  which  pervades  all 
his  writings,  and,  lastly,  considering  that  he  wrote  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  A.D.,  the  remarkable  way  in  which  toleration,  not 
indifference,  in  religious  matters  is  directly  inculcated.  This  is  the 
more  noteworthy  because  Sa'adi,  while  travelling  in  Syria,  had  in 
his  own  person  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Franks. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  prisoner  in  their  power,  and  had  been  set 
to  work  in  the  trenches  of  the  fortress  of  Tripoli.  In  Book  II.  of 
the  present  work,  however,  will  be  found  the  well-known  story 
related  of  Abraham,  the  Friend  of  God,  who  had  turned  from  his 
door  a  guest  whom  he  had  discovered  to  be  a  Fire-worshipper.  A 
voice  from  Heaven  sternly  rebukes  Abraham,  bidding  him  recall 
the  guest  and  pay  him  every  honour,  seeing  that  God  has  Himself 
seen  fit  to  grant  length  of  days  and  daily  bread  alike  to  True- 
believer  and  to  Fire-worshipper. 


*  The  Bustun  of  S/ieikh  3Iusliliu-d-Dlii  Sa'adi.  By  J.  T.  Platts, 
"M.A.,  and  A.  Rogers.    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1891. 


THE  INTERREGNUM.* 

MR.  INDERWIGK  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a 
large  number  of  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the  character 
of  the  legislation  and  the  administration  of  justice  under  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate.  After  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  period,  too  slight  to  demand  criticism,, 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  proceedings  under  the  statute  against 
duelling,  passed  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Henry  Compton — 
the  name  is  more  than  once  misspelt  here — in  a  duel  with  Lord 
Chandos,  who  appears  to  have  been  tried  twice  for  the  same 
offence.  Attempts  had  been  made  before  the  Commonwealth  to 
put  down  immorality  by  legislation,  which  treated  vices  as  crimes. 
The  laws  on  this  subject  had,  however,  fallen  into  desuetude  when,, 
in  1650,  Parliament,  with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  made  adultery 
a  capital  crime,  and  declared  other  acts  of  immorality  punishable 
with  three  months'  imprisonment.  Cases  are  quoted  proving  that 
the  severity  of  the  penalty  attached  to  adultery  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  law  ;  juries  almost  always  refused  to  convict. 
Questions  relating  to  the  lawfulness  of  marriages  were  made 
determinable  by  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  marriage  was 
treated  as  a  civil  contract,  though  by  a  strange  inconsistency- 
it  remained  invested  with  the  inviolability  of  a  religious  tie,  and, 
in  spite  of  Milton's  efforts,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  of  any 
proposal  to  introduce  a  system  of  divorce.  Mr.  Inderwick  next 
notices  the  debates  on  tithes  under  the  Commonwealth,  and  the. 
Protector's  decided  refusal  to  allow  them  to  be  abolished.  After 
showing  that  his  knowledge  of  the  history  and  character  of  tithes 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  he  expresses  his  belief  that  the  nation 
has  preserved  them  as  "  a  convenient  mode  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church."  No  man  of 
education,  to  say  nothing  of  a  lawyer  of  Mr.  Inderwick's  position, 
can  really  suppose  that  a  beneficed  clergyman  receives  tithe  as  a 
stipendiary  remuneration  for  services  rendered.  For  ourselves, 
we  prefer  to  believe  that  tithes  are  protected  from  spoliation  out 
of  respect  for  the  doctrine  of  morality  expressed  in  the  Eighth 
Commandment.  "A  broad  spirit  of  religious  equality"  and  the 
religious  interests  of  the  people  would,  it  is  urged  here,  be  best, 
promoted  if  the  tithe  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Church  and 
divided  amongst  the  various  "  recognized  denominations."  Neither 
religious  equality  nor,  indeed,  religion  itself  is,  in  our  opinion,  of 
the  slightest  value  unless  co-existent  with  respect  for  the  rights 
of  property,  and  if  there  are  religious  interests  which  cannot  be 
promoted  without  robbery,  we  are  more  than  content  that  they 
should  be  neglected. 

Passing  to  the  chapter  on  Economic  Legislation,  we  do  not 
understand  Mr.  Inderwick's  proposition  that  the  "  mass  of  the 
people  supported  the  Puritans"  during  the  Protectorate.  He 
would  find  it  hard  to  prove  that  Puritan  strictness  of  manners 
was  popular,  while  if,  as  we  imagine,  he  means  that  the 
people  supported  the  Protector's  government,  we  would  remind 
him  that,  in  spite  of  all  Cromwell's  efforts  to  give  his  power  a  firm 
constitutional  basis,  it  really  rested  on  the  good  will  of  the  army. 
At  the  same  time,  as  is  abundantly  shown  here,  both  under  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  people  was  cared  for ;  laws  and  ordinances  were  made  for  the 
furtherance  of  trade,  and  the  country  rapidly  recovei'ed  from  the 
ill  effects  produced  by  the  disorders  of  the  Civil  War.  As  a 
whole  the  economic  policy  of  the  period  is  marked  by  a  return  to 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Tudor  time ;  the  abuses — 
whether  legal  or  not — which  were  rife  under  the  two  Stuart 
kings  were  swept  away,  and  trade  and  industry  were  regulated 
with  the  sole  object  of  increasing  the  power  or  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  In  the  view  of  Cromwell's  system  of  religious  toleratior* 
we  have  failed  to  find  any  notice  of  the  position  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  England.  To  the  use  of  the  Common  Prayer  no 
legal  toleration  was  extended,  though  Churchmen  were  for  awhile- 
able  to  meet  together  privately  for  worship  without  danger  of  dis- 
turbance. After  Penruddock's  rising  Cromwell  ordered  that  even 
the  private  use  of  the  Prayer  Book  should  be  punished  as  an  offence 
against  the  law.  Many  details  are  given  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Quakers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  be  informed  whether  there  is  any 
authority  for  Mr.  Inderwick's  belief  that  the  Quakers  were  regarded 
with  favour  by  the  people  generally.  As  far  as  we  know  the  case  seems 
to  have  been  otherwise.  Cromwell  did  what  he  could  for  them,  but 
Mr.  Inderwick's  remark  as  to  their  sufferings  "  under  succeeding 
reigns,"  when  their  position  was  no  longer  alleviated  by  the  Pro« 
tector's  spirit  of  toleration,  is  open  to  misconception.  He  cannot, 
of  course,  mean  that  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  encouraged  the 
persecution  of  Quakers.  A  well-considered  exposition  of  the 
various  duties  which  were  performed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  Judges  of  Assize  gives  force  to  the  notice  of  the  salutary 
effect  produced  in  the  country  by  the  Spring  circuit  of  1649.  -A-S 
only  one  of  the  charges  then  delivered  is  now  extant,  Mr.  Inder- 
wick has  written  one  which,  he  thinks,  would  have  been  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  Was  it,  we  wonder,  in  order  to  give  his 
fictitious  charge  a  colour  of  reality  that  he  made  his  judges 
deliver  themselves  of  a  blunder  in  their  discourse  on  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown  ?  Both  before  and  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Protectorate  much  was  done  to  reform  the  legal  system. 


*  Tlie  Interregnum  :  Studies  of  the  Commonwealth,  Legislative,  Social, 
and  Legal.  By  F.  A.  Inderwick,  Q.C.,  Author  of  "  Sidc-ligUts  on  the 
Stuarts"  &c.    London:  Samp,5on  Low  &  Co.  1891. 
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Among  the  Courts  that  were  swept  away  one  mentioned  here  is 
not  generally  kaown  to  historians.  At  Lancaster,  we  are  told, 
the  bishop — of  what  see  ? — sitting  as  "  a  Pope  in  his  own 
•dominions,  professed  to  exercise  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
powder,  and  had  in  fact  permitted  gross  abuses  to  corrupt  and 
obstruct  the  fountain  of  justice."  No  bishop  sat  at  Lancaster,  or 
•made  any  such  false  profession  there,  the  Palatine  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  was  not  vested  in  a  bishop,  and  if  it  had  been  so 
vested,  the  bishop's  position  would  have  been  totally  dillerent 
from  that  held  by  a  Pope  within  the  States  of  the  Church.  Grate- 
ful as  it  may  be  to  a  lawyer  to  cast  a  reproach  upon  an  episcopal 
judge,  even  of  a  bygone  time,  he  should  not  invent  a  bishop  and 
Lis  court  in  order  to  procure  that  pleasure.  Among  the  many 
honourable  features  in  Cromwell's  conduct  of  affairs,  his  elTorts 
to  reform  the  law  hold  a  high  place.  Although,  as  Mr.  Inder- 
wick,  following  Whitelock's  lead,  points  out  at  some  length,  the 
zeal  which  found  expression  in  the  Ordinance  for  regulating  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  not  wholly  according  to  knowledge,  his 
scheme  "  contained  many  valuable  reforms."  His  desire  to  see 
those  "  wicked  and  abominable  laws "  altered  "  which  hanged  a 
man  for  six  and  eightpence,  and  I  know  not  what,"  was  unfor- 
tunately not  fulfilled.  This  and  other  projected  reforms  in  the 
criminal  law  were  lost  through  the  perversity  of  Parliament, 
which  spent  its  time  less  profitably  than  in  forwarding  the  Pro- 
tector's humane  and  enlightened  proposals.  Many  notices  will 
be  found  in  tliis  volume  of  the  characters  of  the  more  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  time.  Cromwell  was  careful  to  select  good  judges, 
and  his  declaration  that  he  had  put  the  administration  of  the 
laws  into  the  hands  of  "just  men,  men  of  the  most  known 
integrity  and  ability,"  was  fully  borne  out  by  his  appointments. 
There  is,  however,  another  side  to  his  conduct  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  which,  though  amply  illus- 
trated in  these  pages,  is  not,  we  think,  represented  in  its  true 
colours.  Mr.  Inderwick  appears  to  us  to  minimize,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  find  excuses  for,  Cromwell's  unscrupulous 
violation  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  by  the  erection  of 
his  High  Courts  of  Justice.  No  more  unconstitutional  measure 
■was  ever  adopted  by  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart  sovereign  than  this 
device,  by  which  men  were  condemned  to  death,  contrary  to 
the  famous  article  of  the  Great  Charter,  without  trial  by  their 
peers.  This  article  seems  to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Inderwick  as 
one  of  doubtful  policy,  and  its  working  as  a  fitting  subject  for 
a  sneer  which  can  scarcely  be  called  brilliant.  He  allows  that 
"we  may  now  consider  such  tribunals  as  arbitrary  and  unjust'' — 
it  should  be  noted  that  at  the  time  Sir  Edward  Atkyns  flatly 
refused  to  try  men  accused  of  treason  without  a  jury,  and  that 
Thorjie  and  Ncwdigate  lost  their  places  for  excusing  themselves 
from  sitting  on  the  Commission  for  the  trial  of  the  Northern  in- 
surgents— yet,  Mr.  Inderwick  goes  on  to  say,  the  constitution  of 
the  Court,  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  from  thirty  to  forty  members, 
■was  "  in  itself  a  security  against  any  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law."  He  must  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  no  more  flagrant 
violation  of  the  law  can  be  conceived  than  that  of  which  the 
Protector  was  guilty.  His  remarks  on  this  subject  are  followed 
by  reports  of  five  of  the  more  interesting  trials  which  took  place 
during  his  period.  His  volume,  though  rather  loosely  arranged, 
and  containing,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  some  expressions  of 
opinion  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  and  some  statements  of  fact 
■which  are  certainly  erroneous, has  on  the  whole  given  us  pleasure. 


LAW  BOOKS.' 

WITH  untiring  industry  and  with  great  care,  Mr.  Hudson 
has  prepared  a  huge  volume  dealing  with  the  Law  of 
Building  and  Engineering  Contracts.  Its  weakness  is  a  not  un- 
common tendency  to  fall  between  two  stools.  It  contains  so 
much  legally  technical  matter  that  a  layman  about  to  contract 
with  builders  or  engineers  would  probably  be  incapable  of  using 


•  The  Law  of  Building  and  Engineering  Contracts,  and  of  the  Duties  and 
Liabilities  of  Engineers,  Architects,  Surveyors,  and  Valuers.  Bv  Alfred  A. 
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it  so  readily  or  so  easily  as  to  make  it  of  much  service.  On  the 
other  hand,  its  bulk  is  swollen  by  a  good  deal  of  matter  which  to 
a  practising  lawyer  is  mere  superfluity.  To  take  one  instance 
out  of  a  hundred,  it  is  set  forth  in  some  detail  that  where  a  con- 
tract provided  in  so  many  words  that  no  extras  should  be  allowed 
unless  agreed  upon  in  writing,  and  that  "  the  writino-s  shall  be 
produced  before  the  payment  [for  extras]  shall  be  alfowed  "  the 
Court  held  that  payment  could  not  be  enforced  before  the  writings 
had  been  produced.  This  was  an  excellent  decision ;  but  as  an 
authority  to  be  set  out  in  a  text-book  it  suflers  from  the  double 
disadvantage  that  it  was  that  of  a  colonial  tribunal,  and  that 
persons  acquainted  with  the  law  would  be  able  to  make  a  shrewd 
guess  beforehand  as  to  how  it  would  go.  The  fault,  however,  of 
putting  in  too  much  is  one  on  the  right  side,  and  the  principal 
objection  to  Mr.  Hudson's  somewhat  indiscriminating  manner  of 
citing  cases  from  every  part  of  the  globe  in  which  the  British 
tongue  has  ever  wrangled — and  where  has  it  not  ? — is  that 
laymen  would  probably  fail  to  appreciate  the  enormous  difi'er- 
ence  in  the  weight  of  authority  which  distinguishes  the  most 
from  the  least  important  of  his  precedents.  So  much  being  said 
in  the  way  of  kindly  censure,  it  must  be  avowed  that  Mr.  Hudson 
has  brought  together  an  enormous  mass  of  learning  upon  a  rather 
special  and  very  intricate  topic,  and  has  dowered  his  work  with 
the  crowning  mercy  of  a  good  index.  Quantities,  and  extras, 
and  vesting  of  property  in  materials,  and  assignments,  and  cer- 
tificates, and  approval,  and  delivery,  and  guarantees,  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  contracts  with  public  bodies,  and  the  architect,  and  the 
surveyor,  these,  poured  out  here  higgledy-piggledy,  but  all 
arranged  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  seemly  wise,  are  some  of  the  topics 
upon  which  he  dilates  at  length,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  a  general  inspection  of  the  result  of  his  labours,  with  much 
accuracy.  Aji  important  feature  in  the  volume  is  the  appendices, 
which  contain  an  immense  number  of  forms  likely  to  be  useful. 
So  full  and  so  bulky  are  they,  that  it  would  add  considerably  to 
the  convenience  of  persons  habitually  consulting  the  book  if  they 
were  bound  in  a  separate  volume.  Another  suggestion  which 
may  be  useful  to  Mr.  Hudson  in  the  preparation  of  future  editions 
is  that  the  head-notes  to  the  chapters  should  be  collected  and 
reproduced  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  A  good  Table  of  Contents 
is  only  less  necessary  in  a  book  of  reference  of  this  kind  than  a 
good  index.  The  appendices  also  contain  reports,  mostly  short- 
hand notes  of  judgments  or  summiugs-uj)  of  several  cases  of 
interest  to  builders  and  contractors  and  those  who  have  to  do 
with  them,  which  are  not  accessible  in  the  ordinary  reports. 
Among  them  may  be  found  the  pleasing  story  of  the  London 
School  Board  v.  Wall.  Of  course  it  was  impossible,  unhappily, 
to  set  out  the  evidence  as  well.  There  are  also  printed  the 
general  conditions  used  by  the  War  Oflice,  the  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  London  County  Council.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Hudson's  readers  get  a  great  deal  for  their  money. 

At  the  instance  of  the  "  Irish  Landowners'  Convention  "  Pro- 
fessor Brougham  Leech  has  prepared  something  between  a 
scientific  essay,  a  popular  handbook,  and  a  polemical  tract,  in- 
culcating the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing  in  Ireland 
a  system  of  Registration  of  Title  to  Laud.  In  England,  as  is 
truly  enough  observed  in  the  preface,  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  what  is  wanted,  if  anything,  is  Registration  of  Title, 
and  not  Registration  of  Assurances,  and  the  contest  is  between 
Registration  of  Title  and  no  Registration  at  all.  In  Ireland,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  system  of  Registration  of  Assurances,  which  is 
in  substance  compulsory,  has  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years,  and  no  one  proposes  to  revert  to  no  Registration. 
Professor  Leech  has,  to  our  minds,  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating 
the  superior  convenience  of  Registration  of  Title,  and  his  ob- 
servations, though  consisting  largely  of  extracts  from  reported 
utterances  on  the  subject,  are  clearly  arranged  and  forcibly  ex- 
pressed. He  criticizes  with  discrimination  the  Bills  introduced 
last  year  by  the  Government  dealing  with  Registration  in  Ireland, 
and  altogether  he  makes  out  a  good  case.  It  is  stated  not  to 
have  been  the  design  of  the  Convention  that  a  scheme  of  Registra- 
tion of  Title  should  be  j)ropounded  in  detail ;  but  Professor 
Leech's  appendices  contain,  among  other  matter,  some  interesting 
reproductions  of  specimen  pages  of  the  "  ground-books  "  used  for 
Registration  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Bassett  Moore,  Assistant-Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  publishes  two  bulky  volumes  upon  Extradition  and 
"  Interstate  Rendition,"'  the  necessity  for  which  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  his  official  experience.  The  phrase 
"  interstate  rendition,''  though  alarming  in  appearance,  will  be 
found,  on  reflection,  to  mean  nothing  more  out  of  the  way  than 
the  handing  over  of  persons  accused  of  crime  to  the  State  of  the 
American  Union  against  whose  law  they  have  offended  by  any 
other  State  of  the  same  Union  to  which  they  may  have  judged  it 
expedient  to  repair,  and  corresponds  to  our  devices  for  getting 
hold  of  an  English  criminal  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  Isle  of 
Man.  As  Mr.  Moore  remarks,  this  "  rendition  "  is  not  extradition, 
but  proceeds  upon  a  different  (and  far  more  sensible)  principle — 
namely,  that  the  more  you  can  helji  your  neighbours  to  catch 
their  criminals,  the  better  for  you.  "  The  leading  rules  on  the 
subject  of  extradition,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  "presuppose  and  are  de- 
duced from  the  right,  in  strict  law,  of  every  sovereign  power  to 
grant  asylum  to  fugitives  from  justice."  As  a  matter  of  history 
this  is  a  pretty  accurate  way  of  putting  it.  When  civilized 
nations  were  at  war  with  each  other  nearly  as  often  as  not,  it 
was  natural  to  assume  that  a  person  whom  nation  A  was 
anxious  to  hang  was  one  whom  nation  B  ought  to  encourage, 
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especially  as,  in  Jays  when  communication  w  as  more  difficult 
than  at  present,  practically  the  only  criminals  who  escaped  to 
foreign  parts,  and  whose  surrender  it  was  worth  while  to  demand, 
were  traitors  or  rebels,  whose  continued  existence  might  be  use- 
ful to  the  enemies  of  their  country.  But,  speaking  scientifically, 
the  principle  which  raises  a  difficulty  about  extradition  is  not  the 
right  to  grant  asylum,  but  tlie  lack  of  power  in  most  civilized 
Governments  by  their  own  municipal  laws  to  arrest  a  person  not 
charged  with  any  crime  which  their  own  Courts  had  jurisdiction 
to  try.  Apart  from  statute  no  one  in  England  has  any  right  to 
arrest  an  American  citizen  for  a  murder  committed  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  any  one  doing  so— even  a  Secretary  of  State— would  be 
personally  liable  to  proceedings  by  way  of  habeas  corpus  and  to 
an  action  for  false  imprisonment.  Such  statutes  have  not  been 
made  except  in  connexion  with  Extradition  Treaties,  though 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a  general  Act  should 
not  be  passed  empowering  our  Government,  as  a  matter  of  muni- 
cipal law,  upon  being  informed  that  any  foreign  subject  is  accused 
of  having  committed  crime— with  such  exceptions  as  might  be 
thought  necessary— abroad,  to  charge  him  before  magistrates,  and 
upon  the  proper  substantiation  of  a  prima  facie  case,  to  deliver 
him  up  to  any  one  that  wanted  him,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  One 
result  of  so  sensible  a  law  would  be  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  books 
on  extradition,  and  to  deprive  of  some  part  of  its  value  the  mass 
of  learning  and  information  collected  by  Mr.  Moore,  which,  from 
a  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  would  be  rather  a  pity. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Hamilton's  book  on  Company  Law  is  of  moderate 
size,  and  rather  compendious.  It  aims  at  being  a  digest,  and 
consists  of  short  articles  in  large  print,  and  deeply  leaded,  followed 
by  notes,  remarks,  citations  of  authority,  and  sometimes  illus- 
trations, in  ordinary  type.  This  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  mode  of 
book-making,  because  "it  is  human  nature  to  regard  what  is  stated 
with  peculiar  typographical  emphasis  as  being  indisputably  cor- 
rect, say  the  words  of  a  statute,  or  an  extract  from  a  written 
judgment,  generally  allowed  to  be  conclusive,  in  the  flouse  of 
Lords.  Yet,  in  fact,  they  represent  only  the  author's  view  of 
the  law,  condensed  as  much  as  possible,  and  therefore  particu- 
larly likely  to  contain  here  and  there  some  of  those  "  damnable 
errors  " — we  quote  from  a  famous  man  of  science — which  the  most 
exemplary  care  and  industry  are  frequently  unable  to  exclude. 
A  general  inspection  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  suggests  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  has  escaped  to  a  considerable  extent  the  pitfalls 
among  which  he  has  elected  to  walk ;  but  it  is  only  by  prolonged 
practical  use  that  one  can  be  satisfied  that  a  book  of  this  sort  does 
not  contain  weak  places.  The  arrangement  and  language  are 
sufficiently  good  and  the  index  fairly  full.  An  appendix  contains 
a  useful  schedule  setting  forth  the  crimes  which  directors,  as 
directors,  may  be  tempted  to  commit.  The  author  "  does  not  deal 
with  the  law  relating  to  the  winding-up  of  companies,  as  directors 
are  only  interested  in  companies  while  they  are  going  concerns." 
Perhaps  that  is  why  the  work  is  not  dedicated  to  Mr.  Horatio 
Bottomley. 

It  has  seemed,  and  we  think  justly,  to  Mr.  Serrell  that  the 
Equitable  Doctrine  of  Election — its  graceful  affectation  of  phrases 
with  a  religious  suggestion  about  them  is  one  of  the  charms 
which  endear  Equity  to  the  more  thoughtful  of  her  students — 
was  a  subject  standing  sufficiently  alone,  and  independent  of  the 
main  subdivisions  of  the  laws  of  England,  to  merit  monographical 
treatment.  He  has,  therefore,  set  forth  the  pleasant  and  subtle 
reasonings  whereby  iu  some  twenty  score  reported  decisions  the 
true  inwardness  of  that  doctrine  has  been  ascertained.  The 
definition  of  the  doctrine  of  election  with  which  he  sets  out  seems 
reasonably  comprehensive  and  accurate  (though,  as  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  he  might,  in  a  definition  of  election,  have  substituted 
"  choose"  for  "  elect").  He  is  of  opinion  that  one  may  elect 
between  two  interests  without  knowing  their  relative  values,  but 
surmises  that  in  such  a  case  the  election  would  have  to  be 
express.  The  proposition  is  in  accordance  with  general  prin- 
ciples, but  the  reasons  for  the  qualification  are  not  so  apparent. 
There  is  a  chapter  industriously  written  upon  Election  as  affected 
by  Foreign  Law.  The  author's  style  is  clear,  and  his  references 
where  they  ought  to  be,  iu  the  text. 

Two  volumes,  with  a  general  look  of  "  science  primers  "  about 
them,  deal,  one  with  Wills  and  Intestacy,  and  the  other  with 
Bankruptcy.  They  are  edited  by  Mr.  James  Williams,  who  is 
also  the  author  of  the  first-named,  the  other  being  the  work  of 
Mr.  0.  F.  Morrell.  The  editor  meditates  the  production  of  about 
a  dozen  "similar  manuals"  on  various  legal  subjects.  "Cases 
are  seldom  cited  imless  they  are  of  unusual  interest  or  import- 
ance "  is  a  prefatory  promise  which  each  of  the  '  authors  has 
carried  out  in  the  most  honourable  manner.  The  volumes  are- 
short,  and  a  great  deal  has  to  go  into  them  (for  is  not 
Jarman  on  Wills  a  bulky  treatise,  and  Chalmers  and  Hough 
the  repository  of  much  information  .5^)  "  It  is  believed  "  by  the 
editor  "these  handbooks  will  be  found  of  service  to  lawyers  and 
laymen  alike."  Taking  lawyers  to  mean  practitioners,  we  cannot 
share  his  belief.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
brief,  condensed,  and  unsupported  opinions  of  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Morrell  can  be  of  any  use  to  any  one  but  themselves.  These 
opinions  may,  of  course,  be  of  extreme  value ;  but  their  authority 
has  got  to  be  demonstrated.  For  the  purposes  of  laymen  both 
books  appear  to  us  as  unsatisfactory  as  any  other  technical  works 
which  it  requires  technical  training  to  be  able  to  use.  There 
remain  students,  and  for  students  there  ought  to  be  far  more 
citation ;  and  then  there  are  so  many  students'  books. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  CUIXA.' 

GENERAL  books  on  China  labour  under  the  great  disadvan- 
tage of  having  to  deal  with  too  vast  a  subject.  An  empire 
which  is  as  large  as  India  and  nearly  half  as  large  as  Europe  is 
too  unwieldy  and  diversified  to  be  the  subject  of  a  single  volume. 
With  provinces  which  are  as  large  as  European  empires ;  with 
climates  varying  in  temperature  as  widely  as  those  of  Naples  and 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  with  people  differing  in  their  habits  as  com- 
pletely as  the  Rajputs  of  the  native  States  and  the  Baboos  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  find  a  fitting 
representation  at  the  hands  of  a  single  observer.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  fact  that  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Inland  China  missionaries,  seldom  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  how  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  empire  can  ever  be  brought  under  the  observation 
of  a  foreign  resident.  These  wide  diversities  are  enough  to 
account  for  the  divergence  of  views  observed  among  writers  on 
the  Flowery  Land.  One  man  living  at  Canton  describes  the 
population  as  having  exhausted  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  and 
overflowing  on  to  the  rivers  and  canals.  Another,  living  in  the 
sparsely-populated  plains  of  Northern  China,  pronounces  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  census  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration.  A 
resident  at  Ningpo  will  affirm  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  male 
population  can  read,  while  one  who  knows  only  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tientsin  will  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  not  more  than 
7,000,000  out  of  the  total  population  of  300,000,000  can  recognize 
the  characters  on  a  page  of  Confucius. 

Similar  differences  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  varying 
standpoints  are  observable  on  every  subject,  including  opium. 
On  this  point  Archdeacon  Moule  holds  strong,  but  not  un- 
reasonably strong,  views.  He  recognizes  that  the  use  of  opium 
was  known  in  China  hundreds  of  years  before  we  imported  the 
Indian  drug,  and  he  is  fully  conscious  that  "  the  loud  moral 
protest  against  England's  part  in  the  introduction  of  opium 
sounds  now  from  Chinese  lips,  when  it  sounds  at  all,  with  a 
hollow,  dishonest  ring ;  because  the  growth  of  the  poppy  over  an; 
immense  acreage  of  China's  best  soil  is  notorious."  Ten  years 
ago  the  quantity  of  imported  opium  amounted  to  barely  a  third 
of  the  native  crop  ;  and  this  was  at  a  time  when  the  growth  of  the 
poppy  was  officially  forbidden,  and  when  farmers  who  ventured 
to  cultivate  it  did  so  at  the  risk  of  having  their  crops  destroyed 
or  their  pockets  laid  under  contribution  by  consenting  officials. 
Last  year  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  was  authorized  by  an 
Imperial  decree,  and  henceforth,  therefore,  the  limit  of  profit  will 
be  the  only  restraining  influence  on  the  native  farmer.  Already 
a  very  marked  decline  has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the 
Indian  drug  imported,  and  Mr.  Consul  Gardner,  of  Hankow,  de- 
scribes the  trade  as  dying  out  within  his  jurisdiction. 

But  all  discussion  as  to  how  and  when  the  Chinese  became 
acquainted  with  the  drug  becomes  unanimity  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  war  which  is  waged  as  to  the  physical  effects  of 
opium-smoking.  The  advocates  of  the  trade  stoutly  maintain 
that,  taken  in  moderation,  as  it  is  by  seven  or  eight  out  of  every 
ten  smokers,  it  does  good  rather  than  harm  ;  while  the  supporters 
of  the  Anti-Opium  Society  vehemently  denounce  the  use  of  the 
pipe  as  being  both  physically  and  morally  destructive.  Probably 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  opium  supplies  a  certain  stimulant  which  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  Chinese  nature.  Just  as  beer  suits  Englishmen, 
and  claret  suits  Frenchmen,  so  opium  suits  Chinamen.  That  a 
great  many  take  it  to  excess  is  an  unhappy  truth ;  but  the 
history  of  the  drug  as  recently  traced  in  an  official  pamphlet  pre- 
pared and  published  by  order  of  the  English  Inspector-General  of 
Foreign  Customs  in  China  proves  conclusively,  not  only  that  we 
did  not  introduce  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  but  that 
even  if  we  were  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  to-morrow,  the 
wants  of  the  smokers  would  be  speedily  supplied  by  native 
growers. 

Archdeacon  Moule  has  been  a  resident  in  Ningpo  aud  its 
neighbourhood  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  he  has  watched  with 
a  keen  and  deeply  interested  gaze  the  change  which  has  come  over 
China  during  that  period.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  relations  of  China  with  Western 
Powers.  In  this  we  find  it  difficult  to  agree  with  him.  That 
the  authorities  are  more  alive  than  they  were  to  the  necessity  of 
constructing  telegraphs,  and  strengthening  the  navy,  we  fully 
admit,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  are  willing  to  employ 
foreign  engineers  and  mechanics  is  unquestionably  a  fact ;  but  we 
cannot  see  any  indication  of  a  more  cordial  spirit  on  the  parts  of 
■either  the  Mandarins  or  the  people.  The  Imperial  audience 
recently  granted  to  the  foreign  representatives  at  Peking  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  which  took  place  in 
i873)  with  the  exception  that  the  representatives  placed  their 
letters  of  credence  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  instead  of  putting 
them  on  a  table  in  front  of  the  Throne.  On  both  occasions  the 
Ministers  were  received  in  a  pavilion  set  apart  for  the  reception 
of  envoys  from  tributary  States,  and  neither  in  1873  nor  at  the 
recent  reception  did  the  Emperor  show  any  appreciation  of  his 
duties  as  a  civilized  sovereign.  In  fact,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  crediting  the 
Chinese  with  a  far  larger  share  of  civilization  than  they  possess^ 

*  New  China  and  Old:  Personal  ItecoUections  and  Observations  of  Thirty 
Years.    By  the  Ven.  Arthur  E.  Moule.    London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1891. 

With  Gordon  in  China  :  Letters  from  Thomas  Lyster,  Lieutenant  Royal 
Engineers.   Edited  by  E.  A.  Lyster.    London:  T.  fisher  Unwin.  1891. 
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and  the  experiment  of  treating  China  as  a  civilized  Power  having 
been  tried  for  thirty  years,  and  having  failed,  the  question  arises 
■whether  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  dealing  with  the  provincial 
Viceroys  would  not  he  advantageous.  Then,  at  least,  we  could 
call  responsible  authorities  to  a  just  account  for  such  outrages  as 
have  lately  been  committed  at  Wuhu,  Nanking,  and  elsewhere. 
Now  a  money  payment  ordered  from  Peking  for  the  amount  of 
damage  actually  done,  without  any  responsibility  being  made  to  rest 
on  the  local  authorities  for  the  preservation  of  future  peace,  is  all 
the  reparation  which  we  are  able  to  extract  from  the  Government. 

On  other  points  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  are  un- 
deniably for  the  better,  and  even  certain  customs,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchors  of  the  social  life  of  the  people, 
show  signs  of  disappearing  before  advancing  knowledge.  Societies 
have  of  late  been  formed  for  the  abolition  of  the  cramped  feet 
which  since  the  sixth  century  have  distinguished  Chinese  women 
from  their  sisters  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Not  much  w-ay  has 
as  yet  been  made  by  these  advanced  thinkers,  whose  adherents 
do  not  at  the  present  time  number  more  than  the  wearers  of  the 
divided  skirt  among  ourselves.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  practice,  which  is  universally  recognized  as  painful  and 
injurious  to  health,  will  be  among  the  first  which  will  yield  to 
the  force  of  a  created  public  opinion.  At  the  present  time  only 
the  hakhar,  or  gipsies,  of  Canton,  the  female  barbers  of  Central 
China,  and  Manclui  women  are  allowed  the  full  use  of  the  very 
beautiful  feet  with  which  nature  has,  as  a  rule,  endowed  them, 
and  the  object  lesson  which  a  comparison  between  the  free  walk 
of  these  women  with  the  tottering  gait  of  their  more  fashion- 
able sisters  conveys  cannot  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  any  reform 
which  may  be  introduced  for  the  abolition  of  the  practice. 

Archdeacon  Moule  discourses  very  pleasantly  on  these  and  a 
number  of  other  social  matters,  lie  takes  us  with  him  on 
journeys  through  the  very  beautiful  country  which  surrounds 
Ningpo  ;  and  in  his  company  we  visit  Mandarins,  attend  weddings, 
observe  the  practice  of  the  beggars  and  their  king,  and  the 
religious  vagaries  of  Buddhist  monks.  On  missionary  matters  he 
adopts  a  moderate  tone,  although  once  or  twice  he  approaches 
perilously  near  superstition,  as  when  he  tells  the  tale  of  a  native 
Christian  who  visited  a  cholera-stricken  district,  and 

exhorted  the  people  to  draw  near  to  the  true  God,  "  in  whose  hand  our 
breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways."  He  assured  them  of  the  absolute 
inability  of  their  local  deities,  or  of  any  idol  or  sage  of  old,  to  exercise 
power  over  life  and  dcatli.  Whereupon,  as  though  another  Jonah 
had  entered  and  passed  through  Nineveh  once  more,  the  whole  population, 
as  one  man,  gave  heed  to  the  simple  preacher's  words.  They  arose,  they 
piled  their  idols  in  the  streets  and  burnt  them,  and  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  place  outwardly  protested  their  belief  in  the  Christian 
faith,  for,  to  their  amazement,  not  a  oingle  case  of  cholera  occurred  after 
that  eventful  d.ay. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Ly step's  letters  deal  mainly  with  the  part 
of  China  described  by  Archdeacon  Moule.  They  begin  with  his 
career  at  Woolwich,  and,  after  describing  a  short  stay  at 
Gibraltar,  land  us  at  once  at  Shanghai,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with,  and  was  drawn  under  the  influence  of,  General — 
or,  as  he  then  was,  Captain — Gordon.  The  recently-published 
life  of  Laurence  Oliphant  has  given  us  an  instance  of  the  extra- 
ordinary power  which  one  man  is  sometimes  able  to  exercise 
over  others,  and,  unquestionably,  Gordon  possessed  a  share  of 
this  magnetic  authority.  There  are  several  men,  the  course  of 
whose  lives  have  been  entirely  governed  and  directed  by  the 
remarkable  personality  of  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Lyster  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  them.  Being  by  nature  studious 
and  a  hard  worker,  he  was  exactly  one  of  those  men  who 
would  find  in  Ciordon  a  congenial  spirit.  When  he  landed 
at  Shanghai  the  T'aip'ing  rebels  were  surrounding  the  city, 
and  while  a  Chinese  force  under  an  American  named  Ward  com- 
batted  them  in  the  field,  the  English  General  and  Admiral  kept 
them  at  bay  outside  the  city  walls.  Then  followed  Ward's  death, 
Burgevine's  unhappy  career,  Holland's  short  and  inglorious  com- 
mand, and  Gordon's  assumption  of  generalship  over  the  dis- 
heartened ever-victorious  army."  In  the  operations  which 
followed  Lyster  was  constantly  with  Gordon,  and  he  gives  us 
some  interesting  details  of  the  campaigns  which  ended  with  the 
capture  of  Nanking. 

Mr.  Lyster  visited  Japan  more  than  once,  and  describes  what 
he  saw  there  in  an  easy  and  readable  style.  His  letters,  as  is 
obvious,  were  not  written  with  a  view  to  publication  ;  but  are  of 
the  kind  which  a  thoughtful,  observant,  and  clever  subaltern  of 
Engineers  might  be  expected  to  write  to  his  relatives  from  abroad. 
Unhappily  the  climate  of  China  told  with  fatal  effect  on  his  con- 
stitution, which  was  naturally  weakly,  and  his  strongly  rooted 
disinclination  to  leave  his  post  of  duty  until  obliged  to  do  so 
resulted  in  his  putting  oft"  his  departure  from  Hongkong  until  it 
was  too  late.  In  obedience  at  last  to  a  medical  mandate  he  em- 
Tjarked  on  board  H.M.S.  Tamar.  But  he  was  not  destined  to 
reach  England,  and  died  at  sea  shortly  after  leaving  Singapore. 


AS  TO  BASEBALL.* 

■jV/l  E.  NEWTON  CKANE,  formerly  United  States  Consul  at 
-i-'-L  Manchester,  and  now  President  of  the  National  Baseball 
League  of  Great  Britain,  has  written  for  "  The  All-England " 

•  Baseball.  By  Newton  Crane.  '■  The  All-England  "  series.  London  : 
'George  Bell  &  Sons.  1891. 


series  of  handbooks  of  outdoor  sports  an  excellent  and  most 
appetizing  manual  of  Baseball,  the  one  sport  which  divides  with 
Poker  the  distinction  of  being  the  "  national  game  "  of  America. 
As  to  its  popularity  in  the  United  States  Mr.  Crane  gives  abun- 
dant evidence,  although  we  think  that  he  somewhat  overstates 
his  case  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  first  chapter,  that  the  contests 
between  the  professional  Nines  of  "  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  latter  city,  were  attended  by  almost  the 
entire  populace."  Now  Chicago  likes  to  be  suj^posed  to  have  a 
population  of  nearly  a  million,  and  there  is  no  ball-ground 
capable  of  accommodating  a  tithe  of  this  number.  But  Mr. 
Crane  is  quite  right  in  his  pleasant  advocacy  of  a  pleasant 
game— a  game  admirably  suited  to  American  rapidity,  and  the 
American  liking  for  "  a  quick  decision."  It  is  excellently  suited 
also  to  the  American  climate,  with  its  short  afternoons,  in 
which  the  leisurely  science  of  cricket  is  scarcely  possible.  A 
comparison  between  baseball  and  cricket  is  something  which 
no  English  writer  on  the  former  game  has  ever  been  able  to 
avoid;  Mr.  Crane  even  gives  in  facsimile  the  hasty  opinion 
written  in  a  reporter's  note-book  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  that 
His  Royal  Highness  thought  baseball  an  excellent  game,  but 
considered  cricket  as  superior,  as  it  no  doubt  is.  But  to  in- 
sist too  much  on  a  comparison  of  this  sort  is  absurd ;  cricket 
has  proved  its  absolute  fitness  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
modern  Englishman  for  an  outdoor  game,  and  any  attempt 
to  set  up  baseball  as  a  rival  is  doomed  to  the  ignominy  of 
defeat,  just  as  the  attempt  to  get  the  Americans  interested 
in  cricket  has  never  succeeded.  Refraining  resolutely  from  all 
idle  comparison  between  cricket  and  baseball,  we  may  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Crane's  belief  that  baseball  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  certain  classes  of  Englishmen  who  are  partly  or 
wholly  debarred  from  the  delights  of  cricket  by  stern  circum- 
stance. "  Cricket  will  for  all  time  to  come  be  the  great  English 
game,"  Mr.  Crane  declares  ;  "  but  unfortunately  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  means 
to  play  it  under  such  conditions  as  are  necessary  to  reveal  its 
greatest  attractions."  These  young  men  are  chiefly  in  the  North 
and  the  Midlands,  where  cricket  is  less  i^layed  in  summer  than 
football  in  winter.  Now  baseball  is  a  rapid  game,  and  a  match 
can  be  played  out  in  an  afternoon.  Mr.  Crane's  little  book  may 
be  cordially  recommended  to  all  who  do  not  know  baseball  and 
who  wish  to  understand  it  ;  his  treatise  is  intended  for  the 
ignorant ;  it  presupposes  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the  game ; 
it  begins  at  the  beginning;  it  contains  illustrations  and  diagrams 
and  score-cards  ;  it  has  even  a  condensed  and  simplified  set  of 
rules,  while  giving  also  the  full  laws  of  the  game. 

Mr.  Crane  sketches  simply  the  origin  of  baseball,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  of  all  games  is  always  a  matter  of  interest. 
Baseball  is  generally  held  to  be  an  evolution  from  rounders,  as 
euchre  is  a  corruption  of  ecarte.  But  Mr.  Crane  quotes  from 
Mr.  A.  G.  Spalding  a  suggestion  that  town-ball,  the  immediate 
New  York  predecessor  of  baseball,  was  derived  not  so  much  from 
rounders  as  from  tcheque,  a  game  still  played  by  French  school- 
boys, and  alleged  to  have  been  imported  into  New  Amsterdam  by 
the  French  Huguenots.  Mr.  Crane  also  very  properly  dwells  on 
the  extraordinary  skill  acquired  by  the  pitchers  of  the  best 
American  baseball  Nines  : — 

These  pitchers  are  able  to  break  the  ball  in  the  air,  and  to  give  it  such  a 
curve  that,  either  while  apparently  going  wide  of  the  plate  [whereon  the 
batsman  stands]  it  suddenly  becomes  "a  good  ball,"  or  while  starting  out 
apparently  a  good  ball  it  suddenly  swerves  off  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bats- 
man. 

Mr.  Crane  further  tells  us  that  the  pitchers  "are  also  able  to 
command  the  pace  of  the  ball  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deliver  a 
ball  at  great  speed  or  slowly  with  apparently  the  same  motion 
and  degree  of  effort."  When  two  College  Nines  play  together 
the  game  often  goes  to  the  one  which  is  first  able  to  master  the 
methods  of  the  opposing  pitcher.  "  To  get  on  to  his  curves  "  is 
the  technical  phrase  which  has  passed  from  the  ball-grounds  into 
the  ordinary  daily  speech  of  the  younger  generation  of  Americans. 
Such  a  wonderful  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pitcher  can  be  met  only 
by  a  corresponding  development  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
catchers.  No  cricketer  has  ever  seen  a  game  of  baseball  between 
two  professional  Nines  of  national  reputation  without  astonish- 
ment at  the  marvellously  skilful  fielding. 


SOCIAL  ENGLAND  UNDER  THE  REGENCY.* 

WATERLOO  and  Peterloo,  the  King's  madness  and  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Corn-Bill  Riots 
and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Fair  Circassian  and  the 
Pig-faced  Lady,  the  Fortunate  Youth  and  the  Fasting  Woman 
of  Tutbury — these,  diversified  with  copies  of  caricatures  in  the 
old  savage  Gillray  and  Cruikshank  style,  in  which  the  false 
whiskers,  the  high-curled  wig,  and  the  "padded  shape"  of  the 
Dandy  of  Sixty  play  a  considerable,  and  generally  an  unwor- 
shipful,  part,  make  up  the  farrago  of  Mr.  Ashton's  book.  Its 
material  is  readable  enough  ;  but  it  is  the  merest  compilation,  to 
which  its  author,  in  Montaigne's  w-ords,  has  brought  nothing  but 
the  string  that  binds  the  flowers.  He  does  not  always,  indeed, 
contribute  as  much  as  his  words  would  lead  us  to  expect.  At 
page  305  of  volume  i.  he  seems  to  hint  obscurely  that  he  could 

*  Social  Englaiid  under  the  liegeticy.  By  John^  Ashton.  With  qo 
Illustrations.    2  vols.    London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 
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(an  he  would)  tell  us  something  new  about  the  Princess  or  her 

'  mother— it  is  not  quite  clear  which — but  the  announcement  is 
followed  by  nothing  more  novel  than  a  long:  extract  from  Miss 

I  Cornelia  Knight's  already  familiar  Autobingraphy.  Yet,  as  we 
have  already  observed  on  a  previous  occasion,  any  revival  ol  the 
more  attractive  parts  of  old  magazines  and  newspapers  must 

!  have  its  interest  unless  it  is  done  with  absolute  unintelli- 
gence.    Mr.  Ashton   is  too  experienced   a  book  producer  to 

I  be  open  to  this  charge.  His  worst  fault  is  that  he  gives 
a  somewhat  too  pretentious  form  to  his  collections.  This 
reservation  made,  his  accounts  of  the  Jubilee  of  1814,  of 
the  Dandy  Horse  and  the  Dandizette,  of  Lord  Petersham  and  the 
old  coaching  days,  of  Frost  fairs  and  cock-fighting,  are  excellent 

I  ^'  confused  feeding  "  for  a  lazy  reader.  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
the  marvellous  and  the  eccentric.  Of  female  soldiers  and  sailors 
we  have  heard  before  ;  but  Mr.  Ashton  gives  us  a  new  variety  in 

■  mystification  in  the  person  of  a  man  who  lived  in  Colchester 
for  thirty  years  without  detection  as  nurse  and  housemaid.  "VVe 
have  been  treated  in  our  own  day  to  a  man-and-dog-fight,  but 

•  Mr.  Ashton  caps  this  by  a  fight  between  a  man  and  a  hedgehog. 
One  of  his  illustrations  is  a  copy  after  Rowlandson  of  a  cricket 

'  match  played  entirely  by  women,  not  in  these  days  a  novelty ; 
but  particularly  attractive  in  this  sketch  for  its  indication  of  the 
old  curved  bat  and  double  stumps  which  marked  the  infancy  of 
the  pastime.  Finally,  as  a  variation  upon  the  Wife  sales  of 
which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  previous  volumes,  he  cites 
an  instance  of  a  "  Smithfield  bargain,"  in  which  a  lady,  "  young, 
beautiful,  and  elegantly  dressed,"  decorated  with  a  silk  halter, 

»  and  discreetly  veiled  in  white  lace,  was  knocked  down  to  a  pur- 
chaser in  a  curricle  at  the  market  value  of  fifty  guineas  and  a 

,  valuable  horse.  This  must  have  been  a  very  exceptional  case ; 
for  in  the  next  transaction  recorded  by  Mr.  Ashton  the  lady 
fetched  no  more  than  three-and-fourpence.     The  date  of  these 

'  last  occurrences  was  the  year  of  Waterloo. 

I   

MUNICIPAL  RECORDS.* 

THE  first  volume  of  Dr.  Sharpe's  list  of  the  old  City  wills 
comprised  abstracts  of  those  proved  between  1258  and  1358. 
The  second,  which  is  now  before  us,  brings  them  down  to  1688, 
when  the  practice  of  proving  wills  in  the  Court  of  Ilusting  went 
finally  out  of  use.    To  this  second  volume  Dr.  Sharpe  prefixes  an 
I    introduction  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  and  in  part  going 
I  over  the  ground  occupied  by  our  notice  {Saturday  Eeviexv,  22  J  une, 
1889)  of  the  first  volume,  but  bringing  us  down  to  Sir  John 
Philippot,  who  was  knighted  by  Richard  II. ;  to  llichard  Whyting- 
ton,  four  times  Mayor ;  to  Colet,  and  Bowes,  and  Gresham. 
j   Dr.  Sharpe  classifies  his  notes  as  those  bequests  which  relate  to 
I   directions  for  funeral  obsequies,  bequests  by  way  of  mortuary 
\  and  for  pious  uses,  for  mending  highways  and  bridges  ;  bequests  to 
anchorites  and  hermits  ;  to  hospitals  and  prisons  ;  for  pilgrimages, 
bequests  of  household  furniture,  of  apparel,  furs,  and  girdles ;  of 
j  jewelry  and  rings  ;  of  armour:  of  cups  and  plate  ;  gifts  to  guilds ; 
J  and  bequests  to  companies  charged  with  the  maintenance  of 
I  chantries.  Property  left  for  this  purpose  was  all  confiscated,  as  well 
1   as  most  of  that  bequeathed  to  guilds  and  confraternities,  under 
f  an  Act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  1547.    Dr.  Sharpe 
is  compelled  to  be  critical  in  a  footnote  in  which  he  deals  with 
,  the  Report,  in  1884,  of  the  Livery  Companies  Commission,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  inquired  somewhat  inquisitorially  into  the 
disposal  of  their  charitable  funds  with  a  pre-formed  resolution  to 
j  furnish  grist  for  some  Radical  mill.    The  Commission  reported 
I  that  the  Companies  were  "  allowed  to  redeem  the  lands  on  a  re- 
I  presentation  that  they  were  required  for  the  purposes  of  eleemo- 
nysary  {sic)  and  educational  charities  of  which  they  were  trustees." 
As  the  Commissioners  had  already  made  up  their  mind  to  make 
this  unfounded  assertion,  it  is  perhaps  beside  the  mark  to  be  at 
I  any  pains  in  refuting  it.    A  Radical  of  the  type  of  the  late  Mr. 
J  Firth  or  the  late  Mr.  Beal  is  naturally  superior  to  facts,  but 
Dr.  Sharpe  quietly  shows  that  no  conditions  whatever  were  im- 
posed.   The  original  letters  are  preserved  at  the  Guildhall.  One 
*  condition  certainly  did  exist,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
I   "  eleemonysary  "  or  even  eleemosynary  charity.    The  City  folk 
.  had  money.    The  Court  folk  had  none.    If  a  Company  could  buy 
its  own  estate  in,  so  much  the  better  for  both  parties,  but  in  some 
cases  other  lands  had  to   be  sacrificed,  and  with   them  the 
'      eleemonysary  "  conditions  by  which  they  were  held.    It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  Dr.  Sharpe  a  little  more  fully  on  this  point. 
Some  of  the  principal  merLbers  of  the  Commission,  which,  with- 
out nearly  such  valid  reasons,  did  nearly  as  much  harm  as  that 
of  Edward  VI.,  have  joined  the  majority — but  the  Sliakspearean 
'  text  about  "  the  evil  that  men  do,"  &c.,  should  be  inscribed  on 
their  tombstones.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  biographers  will 
'  visit  Ulster  before  committing  themselves  to  any  measure  of  un- 
limited panegyric. 

We  traced  some  of  the  interesting  historical  and  genealogical 
notes  developed  by  reading  Dr.  Sharpe's  first  volume  in  our 
former  notice.    A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  life 
I    of  the  merchant  princes  of  old  London  by  many  of  the  things 

•  Calendar  of  Wills,  Proved  and  Enrolltd  in  the  Cuvrt  of  Ilusting, 
1  London.  By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L.  Vol.  II.  Library  Committee 
I    of  the  Corporation. 

)  Calendar  of  Records  of  Dublin.  By  John  T.  Gilbert.  Vol.11.  Dublin: 
I    Dollard.  1891. 


told  us  in  these  wills.  For  instance,  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
citizens  may  bo  measured,  literally,  in  pints.  It  may  be  seen, 
says  Dr.  Sharpe,  "  in  the  number  of  silver  cups,  mazer  cups,  cups 
called  '  bikers,'  and  others,  which  they  handed  down  to  their 
children."  A  citizen  named  Coney,  bequeaths  to  the  Carpenters' 
Company  a  cup,  commonly  called  a  "  goblette,"  having  a  silver 
gilt  coney  on  the  top.  It  was  a  custom  to  give  a  name  to  a 
favourite  cup,  as  a  knight  named  his  sword.  We  hear  of  mazers 
called  "Bride  "  and  "  God  Morwe  "  (good  morrow).  A  beaker  is 
named  "Katharine,"  another  "Montagu,"  another  "  Peregryn," 
and  a  silver  cup  "  the  grete  grubbe."  W^as  "grub,"  as  signifying 
"  prog,"  to  quote  the  schoolboy  explanation,  used  for  liquor  in 
the  time  of  Robert  FitzRoliert  and  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  ?  An 
ostrich  egg  is  sometimes  bequeathed  as  a  cup  under  the  name 
of  "  Gripesey,"  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  egg  of  a 
grifibn.  Some  of  these  eggs  were  ornamented  with  silver 
and  gold.  Other  cups  were  called  "  notes  "  from  their  being 
formed  of  cocoa-nut,  and  were  handsomely  mounted.  No 
article  for  the  dining-table  was  held  in  greater  estimation 
than  the  salt-cellar  or  "  salt."  AVe  all  remember  the  magni- 
ficent model  in  gold  and  gilt  silver  of  the  Tower  of  London 
which  figures  among  the  Regalia.  It  was  a  "  salt."  The  quantity 
of  plate  possessed  by  some  of  these  citizens  must  have  been  very 
great.  Thomas  Clayton,  for  example,  who  lived  in  the  classic 
region  near  Pudding  Lane,  where  the  Great  Fire  of  London  broke 
out,  and  was,  like  his  neighbours,  a  baker  by  trade,  had,  like 
other  bakers,  St.  Clement  for  his  patron  saint.  To  his  Company 
he  leaves  a  goblet  and  cover  with  a  "  Clement"  on  the  top,  weigh- 
ing thirty-one  ounces  and  a  quarter  ;  and  another,  smaller ;  also 
to  a  cousin  "  a  cup  with  a  cover  all  gilt,  compassed  with  a  garland 
aboHt  the  lid,"  weighing  twenty-five  ounces ;  also  to  Thomas 
Barbour  a  cup  and  cover  all  gilt,  weighing  twenty  ounces  and  a 
half ;  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  the  Steelyard  a  Ijasin,  with 
ewer,  parcel  gilt,  weighing  sixty-four  ounces,  and  four  gilt  spoons  ; 
to  William  Brayfield  a  goblet  with  a  cover  parcel  gilt,  with  a 
Clement  and  the  letters  T  and  J  ;  to  his  wife's  daughter  a  salt,  with 
a  cover  all  gilt,  with  a  Clement  on  the  top,  weighing  twenty  ounces 
and  three-quarters ;  to  the  parson  and  churchwardens  of  St.Mary-at- 
Hill,  he  bequeaths  two  goblets,  "  with  a  cover  gilt,  with  roses  and 
flowers  on  the  Knoppe  of  the  same  cover,  on  either  of  which 
goblets  is  the  mark  of  a  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  making  therewith 
two  chalices  of  silver  gilt."  There  are  further  bequests  of  ale 
pots,  one  of  them  of  silver  gilt,  with  two  axes  enamelled  on  the 
top.  This  wealthy  baker  died  in  1554  or  1555.  Nearly  as 
numerous  are  bequests  of  rings  and  other  articles  of  personal 
ornament.  A  rich  Spanish  treasure  is  described  in  the  will  of 
Dame  Llawkins,  the  widow  of  the  Elizabethan  pirate-hero.  In 
older  wills  the  "  Turkas,"  or  turquoise,  and  the  toadstone  are  most 
often  mentioned.  A  ring  which  was  considered  to  possess  heal- 
ing powers  was  called  virtuosus.  Sapphires  are  sometimes 
"  stones  of  virtue,"  as  Dr.  Sharpe  seems  now  inclined  to  translate 
the  word  he  formerly  rendered  as  "  of  value."  Upon  the  death 
of  an  archbishop  or  bishop  the  King  was  formerly  entitled  to  a  gold 
ring,  amongother  things.  "  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  the  second 
best  ring  of  the  bishop  was  usually  surrendered,  together  with 
the  seals  to  the  Metropolitan."  Rings  with  devices  are  frequently 
mentioned.  Sometimes  they  represent  "  the  clippyng  of  ii  handes," 
sometimes  an  allusion  to  the  testator's  name.  Sir  Martin  Bowes, 
he  who  defaced  and  sold  the  old  tombs  in  the  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  left  to  Sir  Percival  Harte  "  a  gold  ring  with  two  Bowes 
bent,  and  a  deathes  lied  graven  betwene  them  upon  it,"  accord- 
ing to  a  sample  left  with  his  executors,  "  with  the  scripture  about 
it.  Remember  Thy  Ende." 

Dr.  Sharpe  goes  at  some  length  into  the  subject  of  bequests  of 
armour.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  us  to  be  able  to  do  more 
here  than  refer  the  reader  interested  in  the  subject  to  it,  and  to 
quote  the  following  note  : — "  Mary  de  St.  Pol,  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, leaves  to  the  King  of  France  a  sword  qui  est  sanz  jwinteJ' 
This  was  presumably  a  sword  which  had  the  edge  and  point 
rebated  or  turned  back,  in  other  words  what  was  known  as  a 
bastard  sicord  {cf.  "  black  rapier  ").  "  The  sword  of  mercy " 
carried  at  coronations  is  so  blunted.  Dr.  Sharpe's  second  volume 
is  furnished  with  as  good  an  index  as  that  in  his  first,  and  he  has 
taken  care  to  supplement  the  information  formerly  given  as 
occasion  ofl'ers  when  further  knowledge  has  come  to  him.  We 
may  congratulate  him  heartily  on  the  conclusion  of  an  enterprise 
which  few  men  would  have  dared  to  undertake,  and  still  fewer 
could  have  successfully  accomplished. 

The  same  activity  in  publishing  municipal  records  seems  to 
prevail  in  Dublin  as  in  London.  It  is  not  a  year  {Saturday 
Revieic,  October  18,  1890)  since  we  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Gilbert's  monumental  work  on  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Irish  capital  ;  and  now  the  second  volume  is  before  us.  It  is 
edited  with  the  same  care  as  the  first,  and  carries  on  the  Assembly 
Rolls  to  the  close  of  1610.  We  have  spoken  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  these  lists  as  indicating  the  character  of  the  Dublin 
settlement.  Here  we  have  the  gradual  infiltration  of  the  native 
Irish  element,  so  long  carefully  excluded,  and — we  had  almost 
said,  in  consequence^ — the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Assembly  as 
a  deliberative  body.  The  capacity  of  the  Irish  for  self-govern- 
ment has  now  been  tried  in  too  many  places  to  allow  of  any  doubt 
as  to  the  reasons  of  its  failure  in  Dublin.  The  editor  does  not 
inform  us  whether  this  is  the  final  instalment  of  these  Records ; 
but,  as  there  is  no  index,  we  may  be  justified  in  supposing  that 
the  archives  at  his  disposal  are  still  unexhausted.  The  want 
of    a  full    table   of   contents  and   subject-matters,  coupled 
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^witli  the  absence  of  an  index,  makes  it  difficult  to  ex- 
ai^ine  the  volume  in  any  detail.  The  first  536  pages  are 
filled  with  the  Assembly  Rolls  already  mentioned,  and  contain 
the  names  of  many  men  celebrated  in  general  history  and  politics. 
From  the  Ussher  family  sprung  the  great  archbishop,  ■whose 
system  of  chronology  has  become  an  article  of  religion  in  many 
minds.  Sarsfields,  Cusacks,  Handcocks,  Knightleys,  Tyrrels, 
Birminghams,  and  many  others  flit  a:ross  the  page,  and  show  us 
how  strong  the  English  element  was  till  at  least  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Richard  Stanihurst,  of  the  family  of 
an  alderman  of  English  descent,  left  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  Dublin  as  it  was  in  1577.  It  is  here  reprinted  from 
Holinshed's  Chronicle.  Stanihurst's  father  was  Speaker  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  his  sister  was  the  mother  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher.  The  description  is  said  by  Mr.  Gilbert  to  be  "in 
some  parts  inaccurate,  and  pervaded  by  acrimony  against  the 
native  Irish."  But  the  inaccuracies  are  very  slight,  and  the 
account  of  the  city  and  its  walls — by  a  contemporary,  be  it 
remembered,  of  London's  Stow — is  most  interesting,  even 
though  some  very  ancient  hostilities  and  robberies  on  the 
part  of  "  the  Irish  enimie  "  are  noticed  in  appropriate  terms. 
The  topographer's  acrimony  appears  to  have  been  but  too 
well  founded,  but  it  is  curious  and  significant  to  find  the  officer 
of  the  modern  corporation  objecting  to  it.  The  roll  of  1585  con- 
tains the  hitherto  unnoticed  record  of  the  franchise  having  been 
conferred  on  Lodowick  Bryskett,  the  friend  of  Spenser  the  poet. 
Spenser's  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  barbarians  were 
enough  to  account  for  a  good  deal  of  acrimony,  and  we  may  feel 
sure  that  Bryskett  did  not  feel  very  tenderhearted  towards  the 
savages  who  burnt  his  friend's  baby. 


SOME  AFKICAIT  BOOKS.* 

DR.  CARL  PETERS'S  Neiv  Light  on  Dark  Africa  is  an 
amusing  book  and  not  luiinstructive ;  it  is  a  pity  that,  like 
Captain  Casati's  and  others,  it  is  out  of  all  conscience  big.  You 
cannot  hold  it  with  any  comfort ;  and  there  was  really  no  need 
for  its  being  big  at  all.  Dr.  Carl  Peters  is  a  man  of  considerable 
ability,  no  doubt  as  brave  as  he  is  bumptious,  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  and  perhaps  as  shrewd  as  he  is  ill-mannered,  which  is 
saying  more.  He  had  a  good,  though  not  large,  force  with  him, 
Le  traversed  hardly  any  but  well-supplied  countries,  and  from 
the  first  he  set  himself  a  rule,  which  he  carefully  observed,  of 
utter  unscrupulousness.  At  the  very  beginning,  though  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  M"as  as  much  German  as  English,  and, 
though  his  own  Government  pointedly  washed  its  hands  of  him, 
he  broke  Admiral  Fremantle's  consigne,  half  by  sharp  practice, 
half  by  audacity,  and  got  ashore.  When  ashore  he  progressed 
by  the  simple  principle  of  shooting  straight  and  first  at  everybody 
who  opposed  him,  laying  hands  on  everything  ho  wanted,  and 
sticking  in  German  flags  and  making  treaties  without  even  the 
faintest  consideration  whether  he  had  powers  or  not,  or  even 
whether  he  was  trespassing  on  previously  occupied  ground.  Later 
still  he  showed  the  kind  of  man  he  was  by  calmly  opening  and 
reading  Mr.  Stanley's  letters.  With  some  luck  you  are  nearly 
.sure  to  go  far  in  this  way.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  Dr.  Peters 
did  not  go  far.  He  came  back  to  find  bis  treaties  waste  paper, 
his  German  flags  food  for  tinder-boxes,  the  entire  district  which 
he  fondly  thought  he  had  secured  for  Germany  in  the  hands 
of  England,  and  every  penny  which  his  constituents  had 
spent  on  the  expedition  utterly  wasted.  The  record  of  an 
expedition  so  begun  and  so  ended  might  surely  go  into  less 
space  than  a  solid  volume  ten  English  inches  high,  seven 
broad,  and  two  thick,  more  especially  since  the  opposi- 
tion which  Dr.  Peters  had  to  meet,  though  very  boldly  and 
creditably  faced  and  overcome,  was  nowhere  serious.  The 
Masai  opposed  him  but  feebly  ;  and  King  Mwanga  was  evi- 
dently inclined  towards  him,  partly  by  fear  of  the  English, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  French  missionaries  (who  hate  an 
Englishman  more  than  anything  in  this  world  or  the  other)  took 
the  German  side.  We  repeat  that  Dr.  Peters's  spirit  and  per- 
formances are  creditable,  if  his  methods  and  his  manners  were 
not ;  but  his  book  is  woefully  big.  And  we  had  always  heard 
that  he  was  a  person  of  much  culture.  If  so,  what  does  this  ex- 
traordinary sentence  mean  ?  "  Had  Shakspeare  wandered  on  the 
plateau,  he  would  have  made  it  the  scene  of  the  witches'  incan- 
tations in  Macbeth,  for  here,  and  not  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
is  the  grandest  background  for  the  creations  of  Ossian."  If  men 
and  angels  will  explain  this  (the  italics  are  ours),  we  shall  be 
deeply  thankful.  Can  it  be  that  Burtmontbakespeare  wrote 
Ossian  too  ? 

Gold — the  real  thing — is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  commodity. 
It  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil ;  but  the  roots  of  bad  things  are 

*  New  Liyht  on  Dark  Africa.  By  Dr.  Carl  Peters.  London:  Ward, 
Lock,  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Ancient  Gold-fields  of  Africa.  By  J.  M.  Stuart.  London  :  EiBng- 
ham  Wilson.  1891. 

The  Arab  and  the  Afican.    By  S.  Tristram  Prucn,  M.D.    Loudon  : 
Seeley.  i8gi. 

The  Truth  about  the  Pnrttiguese  in  Africa.    By  J.  P.  Mansel  Weale. 
Londou:  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1891. 

The  Development  of  Africa.    By  A.  Silva  White.    London  :  Philip  & 
Son.    1891.  I 


often  harmless  in  themselves,  and  capable  of  being  made  good 
use  of.  Yet  we  do  not  think  a  rather  large  quarto,  bound  so  as 
to  simulate  a  nugget,  is  good ;  and  the  contents  of  Mr.  Stuart's 
book  please  us  little  better  than  its  guise.  It  is  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,  a  muddle  and  huddle  of  extracts  from  books,  reports, 

transactions  of  learned  Societies,  and  even  newspaper  articles  

yea,  newspaper  articles  with  the  loathsome  beadino-s  in  text 
which  some  of  the  baser  kind  of  English  journals  have  borrowed' 
from  America.  The  subject  is  the  African  gold-fields,  especially 
those  near  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  Mashonaland.  There  is  some 
useful  information  in  it ;  but  there  is  very  little  method  and  a 
good  deal  of  its  contents  is  more  or  less  superfluous. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  first  feeling  with  which 
some  readers  of  The  Arab  and  the  African  who  have  recently  been 
tempted  by  curiosity  or  obliged  by  duty  to  struggle  with  the 
avalanches  of  African  literature  set  moving  by  Mr.  Stanley's  and 
other  expeditions  will  be,  "  What  a  pity  that  so  few  of  the 
writers  of  these  books  write  like  Dr.  Pruen !  "  The  Doctor's 
book  is  a  really  remarkable  one,  and  its  title,  though  not  exactly 
a  misnomer,  is  something  of  a  misleader.  It  may  lead  some  people 
to  expect  an  ethnological  discussion,  or  a  history  of  the  way  in 
which  the  people  loosely  called  Arabs  have  got  into  Africa,  or 
something  else  of  that  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  something- 
quite  different,  and  it  is  something  diff'erent  also  from  the  common 
book  of  travel,  where  the  author  upsets  his  diary  and  letters 
(interesting  enough,  no  doubt,  to  himself  and  his  family)  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  public,  enters  into  tedious  controversy  with 
other  travellers,  or  (a  detestable  habit  from  which  we  really  think 
English  travellers  are  tolerably  free,  but  by  which  Frenchmen  and 
Germans  are  simply  eaten  up)  subordinates  the  whole  book  to 
the  purpose,  first  of  glorifying  himself  at  the  expense  of  other 
people,  and  then  of  glorifying  his  nation  at  the  expense  of  other 
nations.  What  Dr.  Pruen  has  done  has  been  thoroughly  to  digest  his 
experiences  of  some  years'  travelling  and  residence  in  the  quondam 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  to  put  the  results,  in 
modest  size  and  shape,  but  sufficiently  illustrated,  before  the 
reader.  Although  the  note  of  personal  experience,  and  as  it  were 
warranty,  is  everywhere  present,  we  have  seldom  read  a  book 
which  was  less  personal  in  the  bad  sense  of  obtrusion  and 
egotism.  You  have  the  results  of  careful  observation,  but  the 
observer  never  thrusts  his  own  head  in  between  you  and 
the  picture,  and  is  even  rather  shy  of  introducing  him- 
self for  necessary  explanation.  In  this  way  we  have  in  the 
book  not  only  the  most  careful  and  exact  prescriptions  that 
we  have  yet  seen  for  the  outfit  and  conduct  of  African 
travel,  but  an  even  more  careful  survey  of  the  manners, 
customs,  and  so  forth,  of  the  natives,  whether  indigenous  or  im- 
migrant, of  the  country,  the  climate,  the  flora  and  fauna,  together 
with  special  handling  of  the  slave-trade  question,  and  of  the  status 
and  circumstances  of  missionaries.  Dr.  Pruen  himself  was  a  mis- 
sion doctor,  we  gather;  but  his  writing  on  the  subject,  even  when 
he  is  opposing  the  rather  hastily  gathered  views  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor,  is  quite  unbiassed  and  candid.  Nor  does  he  talk  any 
nonsense  about  the  subject  most  prolific  of  nonsense  of  any  subject 
in  the  world  except  education — to  wit,  slavery.  In  short,  the 
book  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  most  thoroughly  recommended 
to  all  who  wish  either  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  reading  of 
books  of  travel  proper,  or  to  inform  themselves  about  regions  of 
which  for  some  time  to  come  a  good  deal  is  likely  to  be  heard  in 
England. 

A  distinguished  character  in  English  history  was  long  ago  com- 
pared to  Ben  Jonson's  "  Angry  Boy  "  ;  so  Mr.  J.  P.  Mansel  Weale 
need  not  take  it  as  uncomplimentary  if  we  say  that  he  too  reminds 
us  of  that  character.  We  never  met  with  any  one,  we  think, 
who  was  so  loudly,  so  often,  so  impartially,  so  incomprehensibly 
angry  as  Mr.  Weale.  That  he  "  claims,"  with  justice,  "  the  right 
to  speak  with  certainty  of  mimicry,  earthworms,  and  white  ants," 
we  are  quite  ready  to  believe ;  but  (except  dimly  as  regards  the 
white  ants)  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  why  this  should  make  him 
so  angry.  He  is  angry  with  the  University  of  Oxford ;  he  is 
angry  with  the  Saturday  Revieiv  ;  he  is  angry  with  Mr.  "  Gcischen  " 
(whose  0  he  always  carefully  modifies)  ;  he  is  angry  with  Living- 
stone ;  he  is  angry  with  Mofl'at.  He  appears  to  be  angry  with 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  and  certainly  is  with  Professor  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  He  seems  to  be  quite  furious  with  the  Reverend  Horace 
Waller.  Although  apparently  an  educated  man,  and  perhaps  not 
destitute  of  ability,  he  gets  into  such  a  iroth  of  rage  as  to 
pen  and  send  to  press  this  sentence  : — "A  shrewd  Scotchman,  and 
withal  an  honest  one,  like  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  so  far  as  his  books 
go  I  infinitely  prefer  them  to  Tropical  Africa,  I  should  have 
thought  would,"  &c. — a  bubble  of  incoherent  wrath  worthy  of  Miss 
Miggs  herself.  He  is  angry  with  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
for  calling  him  "  Reverend,"  with  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques  for  electing  Mr.  "Goschen"  a  member, 
with  the  British  South  Africa  Company  jointly  and  severally,  with 
Imperialism,  with  the  Times,  with  Lord  Salisbury,  with  the 
Governors  of  the  Ilarpur  Charity  at  Bedford.  In  the  intervals  of 
these  gusts  of  wrath  he  has  time  to  talk  to  us,  at  considerable 
length,  about  the  ideas  of  his  own  dear  uncle,  so  much  wiser  than 
Mr.  "  Goschen "  in  economics  and  the  currency,  to  tell  us  a 
long  story  about  the  woes  of  a  young  person  who  married  one 
Gangeliswe,  to  talk  about  "  the  bloody  atrocities  and  duplicity 
of  the  Pentateuch,"  about  Baring  Brothers,  about  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  about  the  great  principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
about  the  inferior  slops  sold  ready-made  in  the  colonies,  and 
(passim)  about  the  ridiculous  entomology  of  the  above  luckless 
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I'rofessor  Henry  Drummond.    These  things  being  so,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  to  the  reader  to  learn  that,  in  the  course  of  not 
ute  two  hundred  small  pages,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mansel  Weale  finds 
■m  for  very  little  about  the  title-subject  of  his  book.  Fortu- 
tely  it  does  not  matter  much.    We,  at  least,  never  had  the 
ist  doubt  that  the  fine  deep  black  in  which  some  interested 
J  rsons  paint  the  Portuguese  should  be  toned  down  to  a  quite 
rt  spectable  cafe-aii-lait  colour.    And. we  have  constantly  argued 
ill  these  columns  that,  though  mere  obstruction  and  mere  dog-in- 

,  tbe-mangerism  cannot  be  tolerated,  things  ought,  for  historical  and 
other  reasons,  to  be  made  as  pleasant  for  Portugal  as  possible. 
So  Mr.  Weale  preaches  to  the  converted  ;  and,  thereby,  if  he  does 
not  edify  us  much,  leaves  us  all  the  more  leisure  to  enjoy  and 
wonder  at  the  extraordinary  discursiveness,  and  the  more  extra- 

,  ordinary  passion,  with  which  he  handles  subjects  surely  capable 
of  being  treated  with  at  least  scientific  calmness. 

It  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Silva  White,  a  Scottish  geographer  of 
much  information  and  accomplishment,  that  his  book  appeared 
before  the  "partition  of  Africa"  was  finally  settled.  It  can 
liardlv  be  said  to  be  finally  settled  yet,  for  the  new  agreements  of 
Jhioland  with  France  andPortugal,  if  not  that  with  Italy,  require 
a t 'limitation  journeys,  which  will  be  practically  explorations, 

'  before  they  are  complete.  These  minutise,  however,  are  as  no- 
thing beside  the  immense  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  ten  years  or  so,  and  especially  in  the  last  four  or  five,  and 
I\lr.  White  was  well  entitled  to  sum  up  the  new  state  of  things 
far  as  he  could.  His  book  is  a  very  careful  summary  from  the 
aoographical,  ethnological,  historical,  and,  to  some  extent,  political 
points  of  view.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  a  particular 
warranty  of  it,  we  can  safely  give  a  general  one.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent series  of  illustrative  maps  by  Mr.  liavenstein,  with  which  we 
can  find  no  fault,  except  that  they  might  with  advantage  have 
been  on  a  larger  scale. 
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,  BURKE'S  PEERAGE.* 

THERE  are  few  subjects  for  comment,  and  none  of  import- 
ance, with  the  exception  of  the  revival  of  the  old  historic 

■  .title  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  conferred  on  II.R.II.  Prince  Albert 
.  Victor,  in  the  Prefatory  Notice  to  the  new  issue  of  Sir  Bernard 

Burke's  "  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary."    The  Dukedom 
of  Clarence  has  been  always  a  Pioyal  title  from  its  original 
I  creation  when  held  of  Lionel  Plantagenet,  of  Antwerp,  third 
'  son  of  Edward  III.    Four  other  creations  are  recorded.    In  141 1 
,  the  title  was  conferred  on  Thomas  Plantagenet,  second  son  of 

■  Henry  IV.,  and  in  1461,  upon  George  Plantagenet,  brother  of 
•  Edward  IV.  Thenceforward,  remarks  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms, 
,  for  more  than  three  centuries  the  title  remained  obscured  until 
-  it  re-appeared  in  the  person  of  the  third  son  of  George  III., 

created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews  in  1789.  Avondale, 
now  associated  with  the  ancient  Plantagenet  title,  was  also  a 
i  Royal  dignity,  having  been  held  by  the  Stuarts,  or,  as  it  should 
:  be  written,  the  Stewarts.  These  interesting  points  are,  of  course, 
;  elucidated  in  the  introduction  to  the  new  issue  oiihe  Peerage,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  genealogy. 
The  extinction  of  two  peerages — Sydney  and  Hammond — and  the 
?  merging  of  one,  Dacre,  in  Hampden,  are  the  only  matters  in 
fthe  year's  record  that  remain  for  notice.  Two  baronetcies, 
Wallace  and  Browne,  have  become  e.xtinct,  and  nine  additional 
f"  baronetcies  are  recorded  since  last  year's  issue.  It  is  scarcely 
r  necessary  to  add  that  the  present  edition  of  Burke's  Peerctf/e  is 
;  distinguished  by  the  completeness  and  accuracy  that  have 
I  hitherto  constituted  what  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
'  suggestive  books  in  the  world,  a  volume  of  reference  that  every- 
^  body  may  consult  with  confidence. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MGRAXD-CARTERET'S  books  on  the  history  of  carica- 
•    ture  have  been  so  amusing  to  turn  over,  and,  what  is 
J  more,  so  solidly  done,  that  we  are  very  glad  to  see  them  con- 
ntinued.    It  is  true  that  the  present  volume  (i)  is  written  in  by  no 
*imeans  such  good  taste  as  that  which  the  same  author  devoted 
'■(to  Prince  Bismarck  himself.    Either  the  genius  of  the  great 
SGgrman,  or  the  very  magnitude  of  the  injury  which  he  inflicted 
5on  France,  seems  to  have  made  his  chronicler  feel  that  he  must 
'be  on  his  best  behaviour.    M.  Grand-Carteret  is,  we  are  sure, 
■  incapable  of  behaving  exactly  ill ;  but  there  is  a  tone  of  triumph 
'over  Signor  Crispi's  fall,  and  of  resentment  at  his  real  or  sup- 
posed anti-Gallicanism,  which  is  decidedly  unbecoming,  and  not 
-much  less  unwise.    For  it  suggests  that  in  the  one  case  the  great- 
'  ness  of  the  subject  "imposed,"  that  in  the  other  the  rivalry  is 
^between  two  equals,  and  therefore  not  mindful  of  the  rules  of 
dignity.    However,  few  people  will  trouble  themselves  about  this, 
and  many  may  find  amusement,  and  even  instruction,  in  examining 
the  caricatures  which  are  here,  to  the  number  of  140,  very 
■well  produced,  sometimes  in  colour,  generally   in  black  and 

*  A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and 
■^Baronetage.  By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
^Fifty-third  edition.    London  :  Harrison  &  Sons.  1891. 
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(i)  Crispl,  Bismarck,  ct  la  Triple  Alliance  en  caricatures.  Par  John 
^Grand-Carteret.    Paris:  Delagrive. 


white,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  Italian  Minister's  domestic  and 
foreign  policy.  They  are  not  the  less  interesting  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  is  of  Italian  authorship,  and  that  they  thus 
give  an  extensive  view  of  a  style  of  art  much  less  familiar  to 
Englishmen  than  French,  or  even  than  German,  caricature.  The 
Italian  style,  especially  in  the  Ejjoca  and  the  Fischietto,  is  rather 
elaborate,  with  carefully  finished  accessories,  and  a  great  use  of 
stock  types.  As  for  the  personage  of  Signor  Crispi  himself,  it  has 
been  thoroughly  established — the  domed  head,  with  heavy,  white 
moustache  and  fringe  on  the  occiput,  but  otherwise  bare,  or 
(latterly)  furnished  with  imitation  troi.s  polls  a  la  Bismarck, 
appearing  in  all  sorts  of  surroimdings. 

The  title-page  of  M.  de  la  Ferriere's  new  book  (2)  might  make 
an  admirer  of  Francis  the  First's  gracious  sister  exclaim  angrily, 
"  No  scandal  about  Queen  Margaret !"  But  there  is  no  need  for 
alarm.  The  book  is  composed  of  two  separate  studies,  and  the 
second  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  first,  the  "  Real  Abbesse  de 
JoTiarre  "  being  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  first  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  who  actually  possessed  the  title  in  1559  when 
she  was  thirteen,  having  been  obliged  to  "  profess  "  against  her 
will.  She  fell  in  love  with  Ludovic  of  Nassau,  left  her  abbey, 
fled  to  Heidelberg,  and,  her  lover  being  killed,  married  William 
the  Silent,  his  brother,  who  at  the  time  had  a  wife  living.  A  little 
mixed ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  Concerning  the  Marguerite 
of  the  Marguerites,  M.  de  la  Ferriere  has  both  edited  and  in- 
edited  matter  to  give  us.  Neither  turns,  and  neither  in  good  hands 
is  ever  likely  to  turn,  to  anything  but  the  credit  of  that  "  esprit 
abstraict  ravy  et  ecstatique,"  who  was  at  the  same  time  the 
heroine  of  "  un  doulx  nenny  avec  un  doulx  sourire."  M.  de  la 
Ferriere  is,  as  we  have  often  said,  a  bookmaker  of  more  than 
boolimaking  excellences ;  but  that  being  so,  and  he,  moreover, 
having  written  specially  on  English  subjects  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ought  he  to  talk  of  the  murderer  of  Moray  as  "  Sir  Hamilton 
Bottevelhaugh  "  ? 

M.  Pierre  Lasserre's  book  (3)  is  of  a  kind  very  popular  nowa- 
days— a  series  of  dialogues  on  religion,  morality,  Jin  de  siecle, 
disillusion,  the  attitude  of  a  person  who  respects  faith,  but  is 
not  a  believer,  and  so  forth.  We  have  it  in  England ;  they 
have  it  in  France.  They  may  have  ii;  all  there  if  they  like. 
In  both  countries  we  have  seen  much  less  respectable  speci- 
mens of  it  than  M.  Lasserre's,  who  is  intelligent,  writes  well, 
and,  if  he  declares  himself  an  outsider,  puts  his  money  from 
the  outside  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  But  in  his  book,  as 
in  nearly  all  of  its  kind,  we  note  two  faults.  First  of  all, 
it  is  too  much  about  what  other  people  have  said  about  wliat 
yet  others  have  written.  M.  Lasserre  knows  what  M.  Taine 
has  said,  what  M.  Renan  has  said,  what  M.  Brunetiere  has 
said,  what  M.  Caro  said,  even  what  Baudelaire  and  Lamartine 
and  many  other  persons  said,  what  decadents  and  dilettantes  and 
all  sorts  of  other  people  say.  But  this  kind  of  writing  always 
makes  us  think  of  the  great  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh, 
"  What  the  soldier  said  is  not  evidence."  Interest  in  literature  is 
a  good  thing ;  but  there  may  be  too  much  of  it,  when  it  leads  to 
this  eternal  fresh  bruising  of  already  bruised  oats,  this  perpetual 
cutting  shorter  of  thrice-cut  chafl'.  Also  M.  Lasserre  seems  not 
to  have  quite  rid  himself  of  the  common  error  to  the  eff"ect  that 
eclectic  Christianity  is  possible,  that  you  may  select  this  and 
approve  that,  and  say  "  No,  thank  you"  when  the  next  article  is 
brought.    You  may  not.    Vest  a  prendre  ou  a  laisser. 

M.  Jules  Domergue's  La  comedie  lihre-echangiste  (4)  is  a  very 
lively  Protectionist  beating  up  of  the  quarters  of  Free-traders, 
French  and  other.  Of  course  the  perfidy  of  England  comes  in 
for  vigorous  treatment,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
Englishmen  to  know  that  our  chief  Machiavel  just  now  is — Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach.  "  Now  that's  what  I  never  should  have 
thought  of,"  most  students  of  that  blameless  statesman's  career 
would  say.  But  then  we  never  do  know  how  clever  and  how 
wicked  we  are  in  England. 

It  is  interesting  to  the  critic  who  lies  beside,  if  not  his  nectar, 
at  any  rate  his  honestly-earned  small  beer,  and  notes  the  unvary- 
ing vicissitudes  of  things,  to  see  that  mankind  are  beginning  to 
weary  of  evolution.  Did  it  not  reign  ?  hath  it  not  thirty  years  ? 
We  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Gailhard's  (5)  is  a  swashing  blow,  but  it 
is  a  symptom.  The  quarters  strike  before  the  hour.  And  when 
the  hour  does  strike  for  Darwinism  nobody  need  weep  much. 
For  the  truth  of  it,  like  the  truth  of  everything  else,  will  survive, 
and  as  for  the  rest,  it  was  too  obtrusive  while  it  lasted,  and  did 
"  border  about "  too  much  to  be  greatly  mourned.  "  What  will 
be  the  next  bore  ?  "  asks  the  critic,  idly  curious,  of  himself ;  and, 
not  being  immediately  able,  nor  greatly  caring,  to  answer,  returns 
to  the  small  beer. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

A  GUIDE-BOOK  to  Books  (Frowde)  is  a  great  improvement 
on  Mr.  Acland's  compilation,  mentioned  lately  in  this  column. 
It  is  "  by  E.  B.  Sargent  and  Bernhard  Whishaw,"  and  many 
contributors,  some  of  them  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion. 

(2)  Marguerite  d'Angouleme.  Une  veritable  Abbesse  de  Jouarre,  Par 
H.  de  la  Ferriere.    Paris  :  Calmanu  Levy. 

(3)  La  crise  chretienne.    Par  Pierre  Lasserre.    Piiris  :  Perrin. 

(4)  La  comedie  libre-echangiste.  Par  Jules  Domergue.  Paris:  Calmann 
Levy. 

(5)  Darwinisme  et  spiritualiime.  Par  le  Dr.  G.  Gailhard.  Paris: 
Perrin. 
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"The  object,"  say  the  editors,  "  of  this  little  work  " — it  is  a  very 
large  octavo,  such  as  in  the  seventeenth  centviry  was  called  a 
folio,  of  340  pages — "  is  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  reader  the 
opinions  of  those  who  may  be  trusted  to  give  sound  advice  as  to 
the  books  which  are  of  value  in  each  department  of  knowledge." 
It  may  safely  be  doubted  if  luiy  such  work,  all  comprehending, 
can  ever  be  compiled.  We  know  how  deficient  the  various 
cyclopedias  are  in  certain  special  branches  of  information  ;  and 
even  the  formidable  list  of  names,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face, of  people  who  have  drawn  up  lists  hardly  inspires  confidence. 
The  first  alphabetically-arranged  subjects — Africa,  Anthropology, 
and  Arabic — seem  very  fairly  done.  Architecture  is  hardly  so 
good ;  no  student  can  get  on  without  Campbell's  Vitrurius 
Britannicus,  which  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  Kent  on  Iniijo 
Jones,  Gibbs,  and  Elmes  are  all  omitted.  When  we  get  on  to 
Art,  we  similarly  miss  some  of  the  best  books ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin 
is  not  so  much  relied  on  as  by  Mr.  Acland.  Redgrave  on  Colour, 
the  best  book  on  that  subject  in  English,  is  left  out.  Among 
works  on  Engraving  we  miss  Mr.  Linton's.  Under  Egypt  we 
are  glad  to  miss  Brugsch's  pretentious  Grammar  ;  but  we  do  not 
see  Rossi's,  which  is  by  far  the  best.  Pierret's  unsatisfactory 
Vocabulaire  might  well  have  been  withdrawn  in  favour  of  Rossi. 
Wilkinson's  Ancient  Eyi/ptians,  by  Birch,  is  in  three  volumes,  not 
two,  as  here  described.  The  remarkable  series  of  volumes  by 
Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  commencing  with  his  exhaustive  Pyramids 
and  Temples,  is  not  referred  to  in  any  way.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  through  the  whole  book,  which  is  quite  good  enough  for 
any  one  who  is  likely  to  consult  it.    The  index  is  excellent. 

T)ie  Boy's  Voice  (Cur wen)  is  "  a  book  of  practical  information 
on  the  training  of  boys'  voices  for  church  choirs,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Spencer  Curwen.  There  are  few  things  of  the  kind  in  which  an 
amateur  may  find  himself  engaged  more  difiicult  than  the  proper 
training  of  a  young  choir,  especially  where  there  is  not  daily 
service.  The  hints  given  by  JMr.  Curwen  will  be  found  very 
practical  and  most  valuable.  He  records,  not  his  own  experience 
only,  but  that  also  of  many  correspondents  to  whom  he  has  ap- 
plied for  suggestions.  In  "the  chapter  on  "  the  Art  of  Managing 
Choir  Boys"  there  is  one  omission.  It  is  well  to  explain 
to  each  member  of  a  choir — and  this  is  equally  true  where 
the  treble  parts  are  taken  by  ladies,  who  are  often  exceedingly 
sensitive — that  on  entering  the  room  where  the  practice  takes 
place  individuality  is  surrendered.  The  trainer  treats  all  alike — 
as  notes  or  stops  of  the  great  organ  on  which  he  is  trying  to  play. 
Much  warmth  and  friction  may  be  avoided  by  taking  this  course 
with  a  choir.  But  an  ill-tempered  choirmaster  seems  ^,0  us  to  be 
"  a  contradiction  in  terms."  Mr.  Curwen  is,  as  president  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  College,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system  there 
taught. 

The  Railway  Problem  (St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Merril  &  Co.),  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Stickney,  seems  to  be  a  very  complete  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  American  railways.  Any  one  may  read  it  who  wishes  to 
understand  management,  tarifl's,  watered  stock,  and  other  recon- 
dite matters ;  but  Mr.  Stickney  omits  to  tell  us  how  it  is  that 
when  the  Americans  go  in  for  accidents  they  plan  them  on  so 
large  a  scale.  There  are  numerous  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
blems which  have  to  be  solved,  and  an  immense  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  closely  packed  and  clearly  arranged. 

In  the  Handbook  of  the  London  Geological  Field  Class  (Philip) 
we  have  Professor  11.  G.  Seeley's  lectures  on  the  geology  of  the 
London  district,  and  the  reports  of  students  who  have  examined 
practically  the  rocks  discussed  in  the  lectures.  The  existence  of 
this  class  ought  to  be  more  widely  known.  The  Mijiiny  Manual 
(Skinner),  by  Walter  R.  Skinner,  gives  particulars  of  some 
1,500  mining  ventures,  being  the  fourth  issue  of  a  volume 
which  professes  to  be  "indispensable  for  reference  in  relation 
to  all  undertakings  connected  with  metalliferous"  enterprise. 

It  would  be  impossible  without  extensive  quotations  to  impart 
an  idea  of  the  quaint  charm  of  Nolo:  an  Unexplored  Corner  of 
Japan,  by  Percival  Lowell  (Boston :  Houghton).  There  are  no 
laboured  descriptions  of  scenery  ;  but  the  author  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  can  bring  a  whole  landscape  before  the  eye,  or  hit 
ofi"  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  people  he  encounters.  The 
American  is  often  very  happy  in  his  adjectives.  Mr.  Lowell  thus 
sketches  a  Japanese  ruined  fort : — "  The  lichen-veiled  stone 
walls  and  lotus-mantled  moats  of  the  old  feudal  castle  of  Uyeda. 
Poor,  neglected,  despised  bit  of  days  gone  by  ! — days  that  are  but 
yesterdays,  seons  since  as  measured  here.  Already  it  was  dis- 
appearing down  the  long  perspective  of  the  past ;  and  yet  only 
twenty  years  before  it  had  stood  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
Middle  Ages."  The  little  volume  is  only  too  short.  Another 
pleasant  book  in  which  Japan  figures  is  described  by  a  female 
American,  Elizabeth  Bislaud,  as  A  Flyiny  Trip  around  the  World. 
When  we  have  quarrelled  with  the  fourth  word  of  the  title  we 
have  exhausted  fault-finding,  and  pronounce  the  style  bright  and 
easy.    The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Osgood. 

A  Chat  about  the  Navy  (Simpkin),  by  W.  J.  Gordon,  is  an 
admirable  manual  giving  in  a  small  compass  a  world  of  informa- 
tion about  Jack  Tar  and  the  ships  he  sails  in.  Mr.  Gordon's  first 
sentence  should,  as  they  say  in  the  fairy  tales,  "  be  written  in 
letters  of  gold  and  deposited  in  the  treasury."  It  runs  thus  : — 
"  Our  navy  is  the  first  fighting  force  on  earth — but  there  is  not 
enough  of  it." 

Fathers  of  the  English  C/iwrc^  (Bemrose),  by  Frances  Phillips, 
18  addressed  to  young  readers.  Miss  Phillips  has  followed  her 
first  series  with  a  second  equally  good.    This  volume  contains  St. 


Richard  of  Chichester,  AN'illiam  of  Wykeham,  Matthew  Parker, 
and  Laud. 

Botany  (Longmans),  by  E.  Aitken,  is  the  best  elementary  book 
for  teaching  the  science  which  we  have  met  with  lately.  Miss 
Aitken  possesses  the  art  of  writing  English,  and  the  illustrations 
are  extremely  good. 

Dean  Hale's  Book  about  Roses  (Arnold)  has  never  been  super- 
seded, and  we  welcome  it  in  an  eleventh  edition. 

An  Irish  Decade  (Digby  &  Long),  by  E.  Noble,  is  a  volume 
containing  three  stories  of  the  work  of  Irish  agitators,  and  the 
sufl'erings  of  their  dupes.  The  story  of  real  life  detailed  in  the 
Times  of  Saturday  last  shows  that  Miss  Noble  has  not  exaggerated 
a  word.  But  we  fear  nothing  is  sufficiently  cruel,  pathetic,  and 
touching  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  agitators'  backers,  the  so- 
called  Gladstonian  party  in  England.  Socially,  it  is  curious  to 
see  aesthetic  ladies  who,  literally,  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  well- 
phrased  gentlemen  who  subscribe  to  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  who  yet  aid  and  abet  such  people 
as  those  described  in  poor  Mrs.  O'Connor's  unstudied  letter  and 
the  ruffians  so  clearly  painted  in  the  unpretentious  little  stories 
before  us. 

The  subject  of  the  present  volume  of  Leaders  in  Science  is 
Charles  Danvin  (Putnam),  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder.  In  an 
octavo  book  of  279  pages  of  moderate  size  and  fair  type  much 
has  to  be  left  out  which  has  its  place  in  the  larger  biography  ;  but 
enough  remains  to  make  this  an  excellent  and  interesting  work, 
and  just  the  thing  to  set  an  intelligent  boy  thinking. 

There  is  a  rich  Southern  glow  in  the  plots  and  backgrounds  of 
the  Stoi-ies  of  Old  New  Sjmin  (Osgood),  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier. 
Some  are  humorous  in  a  subdued  way,  and  all  are  pathetic. 

Swift's  Battle  of  the  Books  is  issued  as  the  new  volume  of 
Messrs.  Cassell's  National  Library. 

We  have  received  new  editions  of  Master  Humphrey  s  Clock 
(Camelot  Series,  Scott)  ;  of  Mr.  Kington  Oliphant's  admirable 
Old  and  Middle  English  (Macmillan) ;  and  of  Messrs.  Murray  and 
Herman's  novel  He  Fell  among  Thieves  (Macmillan),  in  which 
last  we  observe  no  alteration  in  Chapter  II.,  where  we  are  still 
told  that  "  Lady  McCon|U()dale  was  the  eldest  and  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the'  Earl  of  Bridgebourne.  Her  ladyship  had  united 
herself  early  in  life  to  a  young  Scottish  clergyman  whom  the 
family  influence  had  brought  to  the  dignity  of  lawn  sleeves  and  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers."'  But  why  was  she  "Lady  McCor- 
quodale".P  Did  the  late  Bishop  sit  as  "  Lord  McCorquodale," 
and  also  in  his  episcopal  seat  ?  A  gross  blunder  of  this  sort  gives 
an  air  of  unreality  to  a  story  which  even  the  powers  of  Messrs. 
Murray  and  Herman  cannot  overcome. 
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